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Atlantic  Telegraph,  5. 

Artificial  Ears,  44. 

A  Brief  and  Serious  Warning,  65. 

American  Watches,  71. 

Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Coloured  Races,  T3.  81.  80.  97, 
105.  113.  121.  129.  137. 

Advice  to  Young  Men,  112. 

About  the  Breath,  130. 

A  word  of  EncouraKomont  lo  the  Faithful,  131. 

African  Cotton  Fields,  14R. 

Animal  Diet  bad  for  Children,  151. 

Africa,  15G. 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Tuor  Chil- 
dren, 182. 

Arab  story,  with  a  Moral,  191. 

Arizona,  194. 

All  Weather  Good,  204. 

African  Free  Labour  Cotton,  207. 

A  Word  of  Exhortation,  245. 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 
Coloured  Persons,  Report  of,  2(51. 

Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  tlie  Four  Gospels,  Re- 
marks on  the,  2G5. 

Aldrich,  J.  W.,  Address  of,  273. 

Advice  of  a  Father,  308. 

Advancement  in  Science,  311. 

Ancient  Remedies,  326. 

Austria,  383. 

Artesian  Well,  399. 

A  Word  to  the  Faithful,  412. 

Ancient  Counsel,  414. 

Blood,  The,  39. 

Blessedness  of  Faith,  62. 

Banl£  of  England,  74. 

"Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Great  Need  of  the 

Church,"  118.  133. 
"Be  not  Conformed  to  this  World,"  165. 
"  Blessed  is  the  Mau  whom  thou  Chasteneth,"  1C6. 
Barlow,  John,  178.  185. 
Be  not  Deceived,  182. 
Brig  at  Sea,  199. 

Brown,  Edward,  Account  of,  205.  210. 
Brotherly  Love,  Kindness  and  Courtesy,  222. 
Brief  Maxims  for  our  Young  Friends,  220. 
Bownas,  Samuel,  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of,  with  a 

few  Remarks,  230. 
Blessing  of  Spiritual  Poverty,  242. 
Barclay,  Robert,  by  Wm.  Penn,  247. 
Bonar,  H.,  Extract,  260. 
Burrough,  Edward,  269. 

Bryant's,  W.  C,  Letters  of  a  Traveller,  284.  290. 
Barclay,  Christian,  299. 
Biographical  Sketches,  continued  from  page,  349,  Vol. 

xxxi.— 301.  307.  323.  340. 347.  356.  364.  372.  381.  388. 

397.  403.  413. 
Bible  Confirmed  by  an  Egyptian  Seal  at  Nineveh,  309. 

"     Association  of  Friends  in  America,  Report  of,  310. 
Birds,  More  about,  349. 

"     Use  of,  389. 
Brick,  a  new  fashioned,  390. 

Cure  for  Fits,  18. 

Conran,  John,  of  Moyallen,  Ireland,  27.  75.  83. 

Cashmere  Goat,  The,  30. 

Correct  Speaking,  30. 

Churchman,  John,  Letter  of,  35. 

,    "  "      Anecdote  of,  179. 

Clock,  a  Remarkable,  83. 
Cat,  Story  of  a,  95. 
Coffee,  Large  sale  of,  95. 
Conferences  of  1828,  1829,  102. 
Corn,  how  it  is  preserved  in  Russia,  109. 
Churchman,  George,  Letters  of,  116.  125.  138.  147.  155. 

163.  171.  179.  187.  195.  203.   213.  218.   227.  236.  242. 

252.  259.  268.  277. 
Colorado,  Exploring  Expedition,  142.  149. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  143. 
Coal  Pit,  the  deepest  one  in  Great  Britain,  147. 


Candles,  170. 

Cost  of  Living  in  India,  181. 

Cowper,  the  Religious  Sentiments  and  Sensibility  of,  196. 

Cat,  the  Tongue  of  the,  198. 

Cotton  Manufactures  on  the  Continent,  202. 

Clock-tower  at  Westminster,  The,  217. 

Comet,  the  great,  229. 

Coal  Oil,  231. 

Coal  Area,  Extent  of  the,  254. 

China,  Letter  from,  262. 

Composition  of  the  Human  Body,  267. 

Chair,  History  of  a,  275. 

Coating  Iron  with  Copper,  278. 

Churchman,  Hannah,  283. 

Confirmation  of  Scripture,  a  Striking,  295. 

Chinese  Gentleman's  House,  302. 

Christianity  in  Madagascar,  308.  316.  322.  330.  338. 

Chinese,  Inventions  of  the,  311. 

Crisp,  Stephen,  317.  331.  365.  380.  398. 

Changing  Climate,  Our,  327. 

Censorious  Spirit,  a,  341. 

Cruising  Minister,  The,  354. 

Canadian  Indians,  374.  386. 

Charity,  379. 

Contentment  and  Thankfulness,  395. 

Discovery,  a,  23. 

Divine,  Love,  31. 

Dogs  of  Damascus,  94. 

Discipline  of  Daily  Life,  95. 

Dangerous  Influence  of  Riches,  100. 

Difficulties  of  Home,  119. 

Duelling,  174. 

Davis,  William,  M.,  aPhiladelphian's  testimony,  175. 

Declension  in  the  Church,  Early  Manifested,  181. 

Departures  in  Principle  and  Practice,  198. 

Dog,  Sagacity  of  a,  230. 

Dangers  and  Evils  of  Large  Cities,  246. 

Dirty  Shilling,  a,  264. 

Deaths  caused  by  Explosive  Burning  Fluids,  334. 

Dark  Prison,  Effect  of  a,  359. 

Deaths. — Benjamin  M.  Haines,  8 ;  Hannah  Morris,  Ann 
Balderston,  Elizabeth  H.  Passmore,  16;  Elizabeth 
H.  Haines,  Frances  Paxson,  William  Paxson,  40 ; 
Frances  B.  M'Collin,  Mary  Fell,  48  ;  Rebecca  J.  Bacon, 
56  ;  Mary  F.  Smith,  Abraham  Gibbons,  Hannah  Chan- 
dler, 64;  James  H.  Hedley,  72;  Martha  M.  Saunders, 
80;  David  Masters,  88;  Mary  Louisa  Thomas,  William 
E.  Hacker,  104 ;  Moses  Baily,  John  Stapler,  Thomas 
England,  David  Gray,  120;  William  Lukens,  Hannah 
Palmer,  Jane  Wilson,  144;  Daniel  GriCfen,  Thomas 
Allmon,  152;  Elizabeth  D.  Valentine,  160;  Josiah 
Dawson,  Esther  Milhouse,  Rebecca  Hedley,  Sarah  B. 
Scott,  168  ;  Lois  B.  Harkness,  James  R.  Battey,  176; 
Jacob  Albertson,  Ann  L.  Barber,  Mary  Evans,  184 ; 
Arnold  Briggs,  192  ;  Thomas  Walter,  Maria  H.  Oli- 
phant,  208  ;  Martha  Cowperthwaite,  224  ;  Samuel  B. 
Morris,  232  ;  Hepzibah  S.  Brooks,  Job  Cowperthwaite, 
240  ;  Susan  B.  Whitall,  240  ;  Ezaretta  Barclay,  256  ; 
James  Malin,  272;  Ann  Pyle,  Mary  Lewis,  Henry  C. 
Simkin,  280 ;  Abi  Stratton,  288  ;  Willits  Cope,  Mary 
A.  Benington,  Henry  Benington,  296  ;  Samuel  Settle, 
312;  Rebecca  Walton,  320;  John  Ballance,  Isaac 
Jones,  328  ;  Rebecca  J.  Smedley,  336  ;  Deborah  Cham- 
bers, 344  ;  Hannah  Stokes,  352  ;  Anna  Upton,  360  ; 
»  Martha  Balderson,  368  ;  Eunice  Foster,  376  ;  William 
Birdsall,  Deborah  Smedley,  416. 

Encouragement,  108. 

Editorial  Remarks  on  the  "  Conference,"  &c.,  from  the 

British  Friend,  110.  114.  122. 
Evil  Company,  112. 
Economy  without  Avarice,  112. 
Exhortation  to  the  Youth,  134. 
Emancipation  in  Russia,  141. 
Exaggeration,  157. 

Elwood,  Thomas,  Epistle  of,  193.  201. 
English  Incomes,  196. 
Edward's,  Jonatlian,  Resolutions,  204. 


Earth's  Journey,  The,  207. 

Eastern  Asia,  212. 

Ellis,  William,  221. 
E.xcelsior,"  or  our  Inner  Longings,  a  high  road  to  truo 
Contentment,  226. 

Earthquake  in  Ecuador,  286. 

Exhortation — Encouragement,  293. 

Envelopes,  Manufacture  of,  295. 

Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  298.  306.  314. 

Eyes,  Care  of  the,  308. 

Early  Friends,  On  the  Characterof,  311. 

English  Floor-cloth  Manufacture,  350. 

Epistle  1061,  357. 

Early  Piety  and  Dedication,  366. 

Elder-bush  a  preventive  of  Insects,  367. 

Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  for  1859,  373. 

Egyptian  Progress,  412. 

Extracts,  11. '23.  78.  117.  138.  143.  146.  152.  156.  164. 
166.  198.  215.  283.  284.  286.  287.  302.  316.  327.  333. 
350.  375.  387. 

Editorial. — Introduction  to  the  New  Volume,  7  ;  The 
African  Slave  Trade,  15.  39.  120;  The  Yellow  Fever 
in  the  South,  23  ;  Burning  of  the  Austria;  The  Atlan- 
tic Telegraph  Cable,  31  ;  Ohio  Yeariy  Meeting,  47.  63  ; 
The  Comet,  47 ;  West-town  School,  55  ;  Remarks  on 
Articles,  71.  80;  Paragraph  Edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 80  ;  Departure  of  Priscilla  Green  and  Mary 
Nicholson  ;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  96  ;  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  103;  The  Conference  in  London,  127.  135; 
"The  Friend,"  152;  The  "Wanderer"  Slave  Ship, 
159;  The  proposed  Alterations  in  the  Fourth  Query, 
166;  Education  of  Friends'  children,  183;  The  Con- 
troversies in  our  Society,  191  ;  "  Statistics  of  Qua- 
kerism" remarked  on,  199  ;  Bouvier's  familiar  Astro- 
nomy, 208  ;  Remarks  on  the  communication  signed 
"A  Young  Quaker,"  215  ;  Dwelling  too  much  on  Dis- 
couraging views  Unprofitable,  223  ;  The  Coolie  Trade, 
231  ;  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Present  state  of  Europe, 
239  ;  Considerations  in  Relation  to  our  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting,  255  ;  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
264.  271.  278;  The  War  in  Italy,  287;  Approbation 
of  the  Course  pursued  by  "The  Friend,"  296;  The 
Christian's  Life  and  Death,  303  ;  Enormous  Cost  of 
War,  312  ;  Report  of  the  Book  Committee,  319  ;  Ad- 
vertisements, 325  ;  London  Yearly  Meeting,  334.  342  ; 
New  York  Yeariy  Meeting,  350  ;  Dublin  Yeariy  Meet- 
ing, 359  ;  Running  of  the  Cars  on  the  First  day  of  the 
Week,  375  ;  Peace  in  Europe,  384  ;  The  State  of  our 
Religious  Society,  391  ;  The  great  Religious  Awaken- 
ing, 399 ;  The  Harvests  and  the  Country,  407  ;  Re- 
marks on  Proceedings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  414. 

Faith  and  Trust,  30. 

Fox,  George,  Epistle  of,  43.  246.  278.  362.  366.  390. 

Fruit  in  Old  Age,  68. 

From  a  forthcoming  Volume,  79. 

Fishes  Travelling  by  Land,  91. 

Facing  the  Storm,  106. 

Fur  Trade,  The,  124. 

Farrington,  Abraham,  169. 

~  Iton's  first  Steamboat  Crew,  a  Survivor  of,  197. 

Female  Teacher,  or  Conversion  of  Mary  Merry,  229. 

Fox,  George,  his  Life  and  Character,  by  William  Peun, 

238. 
Fattening  Hogs,  and  their  Manure,  274. 
Fly,  a  Troublesome,  282. 
Family  Circle,  The,  318. 
Faith  in  the  Offices  of  Christ,  324. 
Far  West,  The,  357. 
Flint  Glass,  Manufacture  of,  368. 
Finding  Fault  with  your  Children,  391. 
Fruits  increased  in  size  by  the  use  of  Copperas,  399. 
Fashionable  Women,  399. 

Griffith,  John,  Extracts,  11.  150.  2S6. 
Grubb,  Sarah  Lynes,  20.  86.  149.  190.  405. 
Gas,  Improved  Method  of  Heating  by,  66. 
Gheel,  the  Village  of,  117.  132.  139. 
Gaslight  on  CaVs  and  Boats,  138. 
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Guano,  how  to  Use  it,  140. 

Great  Rivers  of  the  World,  151. 

Games  of  Skill,  156. 

Grandfather's  Advice,  206. 

Giants,  253. 

Giant  Farmer  of  the  West,  364. 

Gas-burners,  367. 

Gough,  James,  Extract,  399. 

Hardships  for  Conscience'  Sake,  38. 

Hypocrisy,  54. 

Holy  Scriptures,  The,  55. 

Home  for  Orphans,  Infirmary,  and  Farm  School  at  Zelio- 

nople,  85. 
Home,  the  Love  of,  94. 
Harmony  of  Colours,  115. 
Hull,  H.,  Extract,  124. 
Holiness,  140. 

Hvpochondriac,  Treatment  of,  143. 
Harvest  at  High  Hill-side,  147. 
"  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 

Holy  Ghost,"  151. 
Highest  Railway  in  the  World,  158. 
Hard  Times  at  the  West,  ISl. 
Heathen  Names  for  the  Days  of  the  Week,  198. 
Happy  Deaths,  209. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Indians,  220. 
Haviland,  Daniel,  his  Prophetic  Feelings,  223. 
Human  Feet,  The,  267. 
Honey-blade  Grass,  The,  268. 
Hubbs,  Rebecca,  281.  289.  297.  305.  313.  321.  329.  337. 

345.  353.  361. 
Harper's  Publishing  Establishment,  365. 
Honest  Confession,  The,  203. 
Hoffman  and  his  Fossil,  346. 
Harris's,  Townsend,  Negotiations  in  Japan,  387. 
Hornets,  Fatal  Attack  of,  in  India,  389. 
History  of  a  little  Word,  399. 
Holy  Spirit,  on  the  Inward  Teaching  of,  406. 

Industry  of  Philadelphia,  (concluded  from  page  413,  vol 

xxxi.,)  3. 
Indians  of  North  America,  i.  10.  21.  28.  35.  44.  54.  66 

78.  84.  91. 
Industrial  Growth,  52. 
Is  he  an  enemy  ?  (J6. 

It  is  Easier  to  Pull  Down  than  Build  Up,  90. 
Industry  of  Japan,  100.  108.  114. 
Instinct  of  Locality  in  Animals  and  Birds,  119. 
Immunity  in  Towns  from  Injury  by  Lightning,  119. 
"If  ye  know  these  Things,  Happy  are  ye  if  ye  Do  Them.' 

158. 
Illuminating  Clay,  173. 

Interesting  Facts  Concerning  the  Ocean,  300. 
Indian  Tomahawk  in  a  Log,  357. 
Instinct,  On,  382.  394.  410. 
Italy,  and  the  War,  391. 

Japan,  87. 

Japan  and  China,  196. 
Jaffray,  Andrew,  326. 

Jupiter  and  Venus,  remarkable  conjunction  of.  Seventh 
Month,  26th,  1859,  359. 

Lesson  for  Teachers  and  Pupils,  a,  11. 

Lukewarm  Christianity,  11. 

Locomotive,  Remarkable  Leap  of  a,  155. 

Lotteries,  What  they  do,  178. 

Lending  to  the  Lord,  183. 

Lakes,  Change  of  Level  in  the,  188. 

Lapland  Reindeer  Travel,  231. 

Living  E.^perience,  231. 

Lotteries,  258. 

"  Lest  any  Man  fail  of  the  Grace  of  God,"  294. 

Liberality,  398. 

Magnetic  Mask,  2. 

Moderation,  Hints  to  Business  Men,  87. 

Macintosh  Cloth,  111. 

Middletown  Library,  125. 

Moscow,  144. 

Marriage,  157. 

Maxims,  158.  173. 

Manufacture  of  Felts,  164, 

Meteorological  Facts,  189. 

Minor  Planets,  The,  207.  219. 

Moon,  Habit.ability  of  the,  230. 

Microscope,  The,  234.  241. 

Monkeys,  260. 

Migratory  Rose,  a,  266. 

Models  for  Men  of  Business,  269. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  Letter  of,  270. 

Man-monKoy,  the  New,  292. 


Mechanical  Bakeries,  298. 
eteoric  Stone,  fall  of,  315. 

Madagascar  Crocodiles,  346. 

Marshall,  Charles,  extract,  347. 

Movements  of  plants,  367. 

Manure,  Refuse  of  Tanneries  as,  41 1. 

Mysteries  of  the  American  Lakes,  413. 

Marriages. — Richard  E.  Ely  to  Caroline  A.  Newbold,  16  ; 
George  B.  Wood  to  Julia  K.  Reeve,  56 ;  George  M. 
Comfort  to  Ann  Elizabeth  Comfort,  Jesse  S.  Cheyney 
to  Ellen  R.  Moore,  72  ;  William  R.  Newbold  to  Rebecca 
Healy,  88  ;  Robert  B.  Engle  to  Jane  Darnell,  Joseph 
Stokes  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Warrington,  104  ;  Lewis  W. 
Bye  to  Phebe  H.  Williams,  128  ;  Townsend  Sharpless 
to  Elizabeth  JolifFe,  168;  David  Scull  to  Hannah  D. 
Wood,  176;  James  S.  Jones  to  Anna  Mary  Smedley, 
191  ;  Joseph  Walton  to  Lydia  Lippincott,  Benjamin 
Cooper  to  Lydia  Evans,  200  ;  Joseph  Head  Brooks 
to  Amy  Jones,  jr.,  208  ;  John  Tatum  to  Julianna 
R.  Parry,  240 ;  George  B.  Borton  to  Susannah  Wills, 
264;  Joseph  Potts  to  Regina  S.  Kimber,  312  ;  Lewis 
Passmore  to  Ellen  Cope,  Benjamin  J.  Lord  to  Mary  E. 
Thomas,  328  ;  Joel  Bailey  to  Lydia  HoUoway,  336  ; 
Joel  Bean  to  Hannah  Elliot,  360. 

Novel  Attachment,  10. 

Newspaper  Proprietors,  12. 

Northernmost  Newspaper  iu  the  World,  234. 

Nitrogen,  its  Utility,  237. 

Nile,  Expedition  to  the  Source  of,  308. 

Norwegian  Maelstrcem,  358. 

Neander,  Augustus,  380.  389.  402. 

Nile,  true  Source  of  the,  399. 

Noises  in  a  Sick  Room,  398. 

Neatness,  414. 

Original  and  Present  State  of  Man,  continued  from  page 

410,  Vol.  xxxi.— 9.  17.  25.  33.  41.  49.  57. 
Overland  Route  to  India,  continued  from  page  414,  Vol. 

xxxi.— 26.  42.  53.  67. 
Ostriches,  29. 
Out  of  Office,  99. 
Our  Young  Friends,  126. 
Ornithoryncus  Paradoxus,  or  Water  Mole  of  Australia, 

134. 
Ornithological  Incident,  143. 
Our  Blessings,  205. 
Ostriches  in  France,  210. 
Oysters,  how  do  they  make  their  Shells,  1S3. 
Ouly  be  thou  Strong  and  very  Courageous,  234. 
Operative  Nobleman,  An,  251. 
Old  Manuscript,  An,  251. 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  To  the,  310. 

Progress  of  English  Agriculture,  continued  from  page 

411,  Vol.  xxxi.— 7.  14.  19.  34.  46.  50.  58.  74.  82.  08. 
Punished  for  not  Swearing,  13. 

Prayer  of  Nicholas  Wain,  23. 

Payson,  Extract,  28. 

Pilie,  Joseph,  on  Fashions  and  Finery,  CI. 

Pepper,  63. 

Popery  in  England,  80. 

Perfection  from  Sin,  91. 

Poor,  a  Word  for  the,  95. 

Pork  trade.  The  Western,  95. 

Paint  deposits,  Newly  Discovered,  95. 

Physician  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  109. 

Philanthropy  of  Common  Life,  111. 

Pike,  Joseph,  Memoir  of,  145,  153. 

Plainness  and  Simplicity,  159. 

Printers  "Devil,"  159. 

Parental  Duty,  174. 

Paper,  Manufacture  of,  180,  186. 

Plainness  of  Dress  and  Address,  187. 

Pirate,  The,  222. 

Preserving  Timber,  237. 

Penn,  William,  250  ;    his  testimony  concerning  Isaac 

Pennington,  274. 
Phosphorus  Matches,  The  Manufacture  of,  278. 
Presence  of  Mind,  292. 
Period  of  Human  Life,  295. 
Paxson,  Oliver,  Letter  of,  291. 
Perfection  of  the  Creator's  Works,  302. 
Pilot  Fish,  303. 

Pain,  some  of  the  Uses  of,  319. 
Progress  of  the  Photographic  Art,  341. 
Pemberton,  John,  on  Discipline,  349. 

"  "      on  Dress,  357. 

Pennington,  Extract,  367. 
Pulse,  The,  371. 
Prayer,  the  Spirit  of,  404. 
PoetTj.—Oni/inal.—Thomds  Shilletoc  ;  The  Grave  Yard, 

20 ;  Take  thou  awav,  &c.,  28  ;  The  Comet  of  1858,  41  ; 


To  the  Memory  of  a  Deceased  Friend,  93 ;  "  No 
Affliction  for  the  Present  is  Joyous,"  197 ;  Who  is  the 
Christian,  212  ;  The  Voyage  of  Life,  Suggested  by  a 
Scene  at  Trenton  Falls ;  Silent  Worship,  221;  "The 
Seed  of  the  Woman,"  &c.,  228  ;  What  dost  thou  here, 
Elijah?  237;  Seek  for  Good  Tidings  ;  "  If  I  Forget 
Thee,  0  Jerusalem,"  260 ;  "  That  Great  and  Terrible 
Wilderness  where  no  Water  is;"  Prosperity  Dangerous, 
258;  Every  thing  has  Influence,  268;  Pray  for  the 
Peace  of  Jerusalem,  276;  Little  Ones  of  Use,  284; 
The  Homely  made  Beautiful,  292;  The  Storm  on 
Galilee,  301 ;  Job's  Captivity  Turned,  308  ;  The  Old 
Paths;  "I  would  not  Live  Alway,"  316;  The  River 
Jordan,  a  type  of  Human  Life,  325  ;  True  Wisdom  and 
Understanding,  333  ;  Earth's  Changes ;  Hymn,  340  ; 
Nothing  but  Leaves  ;  Mount  Carmel,  348  ;  With  Jesus, 
364 ;  Inward  Waiting ;  Life  and  Death ;  Good  Promised 
to  Israel,  372  ;  Old  Rests  Broken  Up  ;  The  War  in 
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Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Cuntiuiiivi  from  pa^-e  410,  Vol.  xxxi.) 

Christ  is  with  his  true  followers,  and  will  be  to 
e  end  of  the  world.  To  say,  he  is  always  with 
3m  iu  the  Scriptures,  appears  to  me  too  great  a 
•aip  of  language  for  truth  to  accompany.  If  the 
lirit  of  Christ  be  so  couuected  with  the  text,  as 
ways  to  attend  it,  I  apprehend  no  sincere  and 
isible  reader  could  mistake  the  sense  of  it,  nor 
y  such  differ  to  an  oppo.-ition  of  each  other  about 

yet  what  is  more  common  ?  We  have  frequent- 
experienced,  and  always  allowed,  that  the  spirit 

truth  often  uscth,  and  openeth  truth  by  the 
riptures,  as  an  instrumental  means ;  and  we  also 
sert,  that  the  same  spirit  often  hath  opened  truths, 
ran  a  sense  of  their  conditions,  and  administered 
Ip  to  sincere  and  attentive  minds,  without  the 
itrumentality  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  uni- 
rsal  gospel-privilege,  foretold  by  Jeremiah  through 
vine  inspiration.  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
Tard  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And 
;y  shall  teach  no  more,"  of  necessity,  "  every 
m  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
pug,  know  ye  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know 
I,"  each  man  for  himself,  "  from  the  least  of  them 
the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord."  ( Jer.  xxxi. 
,  34.)  ^ 

Is  it  rationally  to  be  understood,  that  this  Divine 
ernal  teacher,  is  so  absolutely  bound  to  the  in- 
umentality  of  Scripture,  in  his  immediate  lega- 
n  to  the  soul  of  njan,  that  he  never  opens  or  in- 
ucts  without  it?  The  text  implies  no  such 
itter.  The  apostle  John,  Anno  Dom.  90,  treats 
this  immediate  teacher  under  the  title  of  an  unc- 
in  from  the  holy  One.  "  Ye  have  an  unction 
)m  the  holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  (1 
hn  ii.  20,  27.)  That  is,  I  take  it,  ye  have  the 
irit,  which  as  you  attend  to  it,  gives  you  a  right 
seeming  of  all  things  that  concern  you;  for, 
Che  anointing  which  ye  have  received  from  him, 
ideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
ich  you  ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you 
all  things,  and  is  truth,"  the  spirit  of  truth,  "  and 
no  lie  ;  and  even,  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall 
ide  in  him  or  it."  This  shows  the  complete  suf- 
lency  of  this  inward,  immediate  instructor,  with- 
t  any  instrumentality  of  au  exterior  kind.  The 
;rnal  spirit  of  truth  cannot  stand  in  need  of  any 
eh  assistance  ;  consequently,  is  not  to  be  under- 


stood  as   confined   to   any,  but  operates  either  by 
the  Scriptures,  or  without  them,  at  his  pleasure. 

God  hath  always  afforded  instruction  to  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  his  teachings  by  the  law  to  the  Jews,  were 
through  instrumental  means.  The  prophet  declares, 
this  new  covenant  of  the  gospel  should  not  be  ac- 
cording to  the  old  covenant  of  the  law  ;  it  should 
not  consist  of  instrumental  teaching,  though  that 
might  be  occasionally  used  ;  for  God  himself  would 
put  his  law  in  their  inward  parts.  (Jer.  xxxi.  31, 
•W.)  This  implies  his  own  immediate  comniunica- 
tion  to  the  soul,  of  that  law  which  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  literal  nature  of  the  old  covenant,  but  is 
really  and  truly,  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  the  illuminating  quickening  law,  im- 
mediately and  mentally  given" to  man  by  the  spirit 
of  life  itself;  which  therefore  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  constitutional  establishment  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

Isaiah,  in  a  prophetic  address  to  the  gospel 
church,  saith,  "  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
the  Lord."  (Isa.  liv.  13.)  In  reference  to  this,  and 
other  like  prophecies,  our  Saviour  saith,  "  It  is 
itten  in  the  prophets,  and  they  shall  be  all  taught 
of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard, 
hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me." 
(John  vi.  45.)  And  in  the  preceding  verse  he 
aith,  "  no  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father 
fho  hath  sent  me,  draw  him."  (Verse  44.)  This 
drawing,  hearing  and  learning  of  the  Father,  and 
coming  to  Christ,  arc  all  spiritually  to  be  under- 
tood ;  as  I  have  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this 
discourse.  This  doctrine  is  witnessed  to,  1  Thes. 
iv.  8,  9.  Beginuiug  with  those  who  had  so  little 
understanding  of  it,  as  to  treat  it  with  contempt, 
the  apostle  declares,  "  he  therefore  that  despiseth, 
despiseth  not  man,  but  God  who  hath  also  given 
unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit.  But  as  touching  brotherly 
"ove,  ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto  you;  for  ye 
yourselves  arc  taught  of  God,  to  love  one  another." 
The  apostle  was  then  writing  to  them  mediately 
from  God,  by  Divine  inspiration;  and  he  makes  a 
manifest  difference  between  this  mediate  manner  of 
teaching,  and  what  he  intended  by  their  being 
taught  of  God  ;  the  direct  and  obvious  sense  of 
which  is,  God's  own  immediate  illumination  and 
instruction. 

By  necessary  consequence  from  these  premises, 
and  abundance  more  that  might  be  added  from  the 
Scriptures,  it  appears  to  be  both  an  experimental 
and  a  scriptural  truth  that  God  teacheth  immedi- 
ately by  his  spirit,  as  well  as  instrumentally  by 
external  means;  and  that  this  is  an  indispensable 
doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

_  Man  without  Divine  illumination,  has  not  suffi- 
cient ability  to  ascertain  the  genuine  sense  of  doubt- 
ful and  disputed  texts ;  which  being  very  numer- 
ous, together  with  the  diversity  of  senses  wherein 
those  texts  are  understood,  by  persons  apparently 
of  equal  sincerity  and  of  the  best  natural  and  ac- 
quired parts,  under  the  same,  as  well  as  different 
denominations,  are  plain  indications  that  the  as- 
sistance of  the  divine  Author  himself  is  requi- 
site to  the  right  understanding  of  thera.  Man's 
reason  is  too  much  clouded  and  biassed  by  his  pas- 
sions and  prepossessions,  to  be  justly  denominated 
ight  reason  ;  and  its  diversity  concerning  spiritual 


matters,  and  its  mutability  in  the  same  person  is 
very  evident.  Right  reason  is  truth,  unchangeably 
the  same,  and  incapable  of  error,  and  therefore 
exists  only  in  the  Divine  nature  ;  which  men  must, 
in  measure,  become  partakers  of,  in  order  to  the 
rectification  of  their  fallen  and  fallible  reason. 

Respecting  the  Scriptures,  we  are  so  far  from 
lessening  them,  or  opposing  the  true  sense  of  them, 
that  we  verily  believe,  and  sincerely  assert,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  what  degree  of  illumination 
soever  it  appears,  never  can  contradict  them ;  for 
difference  in  degree  makes  no  contrariety.  It  is 
the  private,  or  particular  interpretation  of  man 
without  Divine  illumination,  that  we  object  to,  as 
insufficient  to  assure  the  sense  of  disputed  Scrip- 
tures. Besides  man's  natural  inability,  the  various 
prejudices,  the  prevailing  passions,  the  different 
interests,  and  the  diverse  leaders  of  the  people,  all 
contribute  to  give  different  and  sometimes  opposite 
senses  of  the  sacred  texts.  Many  have  the  words 
of  the  spirit  in  Scripture,  who  have  not  the  mind  of 
the  spirit  in  their  hearts. 

Neither  nature  nor  education  can  give  a  uiau 
the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  nor,  of  consequence, 
interpret  its  expressions  with  certainty.  It  is  there- 
fore truly  asserted,  not  only  by  the  Quakers,  but 
also  by  abundance  of  distinguished  writers  of  va- 
rious professions,  ancient  and  modern,  that  the  in- 
ternal illumination  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  every  man,  in  order  to  his  right 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  me  advance 
a  few  out  of  many  more  now  before  me. 

"  The  holy  Scriptures,  opened  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, show  Christ  unto  us ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  there- 
fore the  opener  of  the  Scriptures."  Thcophylact 
in  Joan  10. 

"  What  men  set  forth  from  human  sense  may  be 
perceived  by  the  wit  of  man  ;  but  what  is  set  forth 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  requires  an 
interpreter  inspired  with  the  like  spirit."  Erasmus, 
Paraph,  in  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21.  And  Coll.  in  Ixthuo- 
phagia  prope  Fincm,  he  says,  "  They  expound  the 
sacred  writings  from  the  pulpit,  whic'h  no  man  can 
either  rightly  understand,  or  profitably  teach  with- 
out the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

"  The  Scriptures  are  of  no  private  interpretation ; 
i.  e.  not  of  every  private  man's  interpretation  out 
of  his  own  brain,  because  they  were  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them,  only  can  be  ex- 
pounded." Obad.  Walker's  Disc,  concerning  the 
spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  p.  97. 

"  The  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  understood,  but 
by  the  same  spirit  by  which  they  are  written." 
Luther,  Oper.  Tom.  2,  p.  309. 

"  The  Spirit  of  God,  from  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  proceeds,  is  the  only  true  interpreter  to 
open  it  to  us."     Calvin's  Com.  in  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

"  The  apostle  teacheth,  1  Cor.  2,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture cannot  be  apprehended  and  understood  but  by 
the  Holy  Spirit."  Zanehius,  Do  Sacra  Seriptura, 
Tom.  viii.,  p.  430. 

"  The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  understood 
and  perceived  by  the  powerful  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone."  Beza,  Annotat.  in  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

"  As  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  so  must  they  be   expounded   by  the  same. 
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For,  Tvithout  that  spirit,  we  Lave  neither  cars  to 
hear,  nor  eyes  to  see.  It  is  that  spirit  that  openeth, 
and  no  man  shutteth,  the  same  shutteth,  and  no 
man  openeth."  Bish.  Jewel's  Defence  of  the  Apo- 
logy, p.  72. 

""•  The  outward  reading  of  the  word,  without  the 
inward  working  of  his  spirit,  is  nothing.  The  pre- 
cise Pharisees,  the  learned  scribes,  read  the  Scrip- 
tures over  and  over  again ;  they  not  only  read  them 
in  books,  but  wore  them  on  their  garments ;  they 
were  not  only  taught,  but  were  able  to  teach  others. 
But  because  this  heavenly  teacher  had  not  instruct- 
ed them,  their  understanding  was  darkened ;  their 
knowledge  was  but  vanity."  Archbp.  Sandys's 
Sermons,  printed  1G16,  p.  48. 

•'  The  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  followoth,  that  a; 
the  Scripture  ought  to  be  expounded  by  God,  be 
cause  it  is  inspired  of  God — We  do  acknowledge, 
that  all  means  are  vain,  unless  the  Lord  give  eye: 
to  see ;  to  whom  therefore,  the  prophet  made  hi; 
praj-er  ;  Open  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see  tlie  won- 
ders of  thy  law."  (P.-al.  cxis.  18.)  llainold's 
Conference  with  Hart,  p.  81. 

"  The  internal  light  whereby  we  come  to  see  thi 
sense  of  the  Scripture,  is  the  Holy  Spirit."  Weemse's 
Christian  Synagogue,  lib.  i.  p.  31. 

"  The  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth  the 
faithful  to  understand  those  truths,  which  they  have 
received  from  the  apostles."  Amesius,  Bellarm 
enervatus.  Lib.  i.  c.  v.  n.  32,  p.  60. 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  supernatural  knowledge 
should  be  rightly  received,  without  supernatural 
light.'  Fra.  Ilous  Interiora  regni  Dei  Coelest. 
Academ.,  chap.  ii.  p.  12. 

"  God  is  the  author  of  all  Divine  truth,  and  of 
the  discovery  of  it  made  to  us.  An  inward  enlight- 
ening and  irradiating  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  apprehending  of  th 
Divine  mysteries,  which  are  contained  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel."  John  Edward's  Free  Disc, 
concerning  truth  and  error,  p.  481. 

"In  regeneration  the  understanding  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  may  understand 
both  the  mysteries  and  will  of  God."  The  Helve- 
tian Confession,  and  Expos.  Fidei  Christianas., 
chap.  ix. 

"  The  gift  of  interpreting  Scripture,  is  not  of  hu- 
man prudence,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Wirtem- 
bergica  Confessio,  de  Sacra  Seriptura,  in  Corp. 
Corfjsp. 

'•  We  acknowledge  the  inward  illumination  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving 
understanding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed  in 
the  word."  Confession  of  faith  by  tiie  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster,  since  approved  by  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Independents,  and  particular  Baptists. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 


trating  to  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  expe- 
dients. At  length  some  ingenious  person  bethought 
him  of  that  wonderful  power  which  every  child 
who  has  reached  for  its  mother's  needle  with  a 
magnet  is  accjuainted  with.  Masks  of  magnetized 
steel  wire  are  now  constructed  and  adapted  to  the 
faces  of  the  workmen.  By  these  the  air  is  not 
merely  strained,  but  searched  in  its  passage  through 
them,  and  each  obnoxious  atom  arrested  and  re- 
moved.— Ledger . 


ight 
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Magnetic  Mask. — Among  the  various  useful 
purposes  to  which  magnetism  has  been  applied,  the 
following  is  not  the  least  serviceable.  In  needle 
factories,  the  workmen  who  point  the  needles  are 
constantly  exposed  to  excessively  minute  particles 
of  steel,  which  fly  from  the  grindstone  and  mix, 
though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  as  the  finest  dust 
in  the  air,  and  are  imbibed  witli  the  breath.  The 
effect  is  scarcely  noticed  on  a  short  exposure,  but 
being  constantly  repeated  every  day,  it  produces  a 
constitutional  irritation,  dependent  on  the  tonic 
properties  of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to  terminate  i 
pulmonary  consumption.  Persons  employed  in  thi 
business,  used  scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  age  of 
forty  years.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify 
the  air  before  its  entrance  into  the  lungs  by  gauze 
01-  linen  guards;   the  dust  was  too  fine  and  pen c- 


IhongLts  on  the  "ITomei 

(CoDtiuucd  from  page  405,  vol.  sx.\i.l 

A  mere  association  of  indipcndcnt  individuals 
agreeing  to  live  together,  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  form  this  true  family  relation  ;  a  relation  which, 
as  it  is  the  basis  of  civilization  and  society,  cannot 
be  denied  to  be  the  chief  human  agent  of  Provi- 
dence for  preserving  man  as  a  grand  fraternity  and 
brotherhood,  and  preventing  him  from  degene- 
rating into  an  infinity  of  jarring  individuals,  among 
whom  the  memory  of  the  arts  would  rapidly  be 
lost,  and  whose  petty  wars  would  tend  to  bring  the 
race  to  extinction. 

Woman  has  thus,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  been  exercising  an  incalculable  influence 
the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  race,  through  her 
natural  position  as  the  physical  drpoident,  though 
moral  equal  of  man,  and  by  means  of  the  family 
tie  ;  and  as  no  arrangement  for  providing  for  the 
young  of  the  species  in  families  can  be  imagined 
compatible  with  the  healthful  and  proper  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  either  sex,  in  which  tlte  man 
does  not  devote  his  energies  to  i\i^  ]n-oviding 
the  woman  hers  to  the  disiomsing ;  he  doing  the 
outdoor  work  for  the  children,  and  she  the  indoor 
work  among  them ;  the  obvious  and  necessary 
consequence  flows  from  this  arrangement  that  the 
man  alone  can  ever  possess  the  extended,  outdoor, 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for 
managing  ^>i?/W2t  affairs  and  government. 

The  influence  of  woman  as  wife  and  mother,  is  of 
scarce  less  importance  in  the  conservation  of  reli- 
gion. As  the  whole  design  of  man's  creation  and 
station  on  earth  is  that  God  may  be  glorified 
through  his  salvation,  and  as  all  the  surroundings 
of  our  existence  here,  are  or  were  originally  of 
Divine  appointment,  many  or  most  of  these  things 
may  at  times  be  the  instruments  of  Divine  grace. 
The  influence  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  perhaps 
the  chief  of  these  minor  aids,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  those  points  in  which  the  characters 
of  the  two  sexes  dilfer,  had  a  deeper  purport  in  the 
Divine  design  than  that  of  mutual  gratification 
merely,  and  were  intended  to  be,  when  made  use 
of  under  the  enlightenment  of  grace,  sources  of 
reciprocal  strengthening.  We  often  allude  to  the 
advantages  of  a  birth  and  education  in  a  religious 
family,  serving  as  a  hedge  to  young  persons  and 
guarding  them  from  temptation.  In  the  same 
manner,  every  favourable  circumstance  with  which 
we  are  providentially  surrounded,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  our  spiritual 
benefit,  of  which,  if  we  were  stripped,  our  weak- 
ness would  recjuire  some  compensating  extension  of 
Divine  aid.  In  this  point  of  view,  reverting  to  the 
original  division  into  sexes,  man  appears,  in  and 
since  that  division,  to  have  retained  the  analytic  or 
reasoning  faculty  in  the  higher  degree,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  certain  specially  moral  traits,  which  wo- 
man seems  to  possess  in  a  larger  and  complemen- 
tary proportion.  In  religious  matters,  men  appear 
much  more  predisposed  and  fitted  for  controversial 
exercise,  while  simple  and  unquestioning  faith  seems 
to  be  an  easier  attainment  in  general,  to  women. 
Just  as  hopefulness  seems  almost  a  natural  state 


to  some  christians,  while  others  find  themselT'J 
prone  to  dark  and  gloomy  views,  each  dispositi( 
having  its  peculiar  snares  and  advantages.  TlJ 
reasoning  power  providentially  bestowed  on  mi 
to  fit  him  for  his  station  as  ruler  in  the  world, 
drawn  out  and  sharpened  by  the  habits  of  th;! 
position,  and  makes  him  more  liable  to  the  temjj 
tation,  when  it  is  misdirected,  to  call  in  qucsticj 
nd  seek  to  bring  everything  to  its  test,  even  tl' 
things  that  aje  too  high  for  it.  On  the  oth.i 
hand,  the  natural  bias  of  woman,  one  which  is  al 
promoted  by  her  relation  to  man  in  the  family, 
that  of  receiving  the  teachings  of  a  higher  natui 
or  of  one  which  holds  a  higher  position,  witho 
question.  The  influence  of  this  spirit  in  woman,  ( 
the  interests  of  man  and  of  religion,  is  that 
curbing  the  development  of  unrestrained  reasonh 
and  over-confidence  in  its  powers.  If  this  cou' 
terpoise  in  woman's  character  to  that  of  ma 
were  by  any  legislation  or  other  human  action  ] 
be  lessened,  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  rel' 
gion  would  be  incalculable.  We  can  easily  infj 
this  from  history.  The  saving,  preservative  i' 
fluencc  of  godly  mothers  on  the  young  mind,  fro^ 
infancy  and  upwards,  can  hardly  be  over-esi 
mated.  Those  sentiments  of  reverence,  fear  ai' 
awe  in  sacred  things  which  accord  less  with  t! 
more  daring  and  speculative  natural  character  ' 
man,  are,  by  pious  mothers,  so  early  instilled  in 
the  mind,  that  the  impression  remains  almost  i 
delible;  and  is  as  a  hedge  about  the  mind,  ofli 
preventing  it  to  a  very  great  extent  from  venturn 
to  a^^qnoach  the  more  awful  religious  truths  in- 
questioning  spirit,  by  which  we  are  preserved  fro 
much  of  the  temptation  to  rash  and  infidel  spec 
lation.  But  in  France,  where  the  women,  aft 
marriage,  have  long  exercised  an  indepeudeu 
which  almost  realizes  the  utmost  aspirations  of  tl 
women's  rights  party,  and  have  in  consequence  h' 
come  nearly  as  speculative  as  the  men,  the  youi 
appear  to  be  stripped  of  this  protecting  hedge  fro 
their  earliest  years.  The  consequence  is  a  te 
dency  in  the  French  mind  to  infidelity,  which  h. 
always  outstripped  in  its  results,  even  the  f; 
greater  natural  bent  of  the  Germans  to  abstra 
speculation.  Now  this  conservative  influence 
woman  upon  religion,  like  that  which  she  exei 
upon  civilization,  has  been  wielded  in  and  by  vi 
tue  of  her  sexual  and  dependent  position  as  wi 
and  mother.  If  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  h 
"  rights"  were  carried  out,  and  she  placed  on  th 
equal  and  independent  footing  they  desire  for  he 
and  which  would  develop  her  reasoning  an(f  que 
tioning  tendencies  and  powers  as  highly  as  tho 
of  man,  is  it  likely  that  the  increase  of  politic 
weight  so  gained  would  compensate  either  her 
man  for  the  deterioration  of  that  vast  and  benefice 
influence  exerted  by  her  trustfulness  of  charactt 
as  developed  by  the  actual  headship  of  man  ? 

But  this  natural  character  of  woman  is  in  its( 
a  sure  safeguard  against  all  attempts  to  introdu 
her  to  the  business  of  legislation.  Her  bias 
devotion  and  allegiance,  and  her  intuitive  appr 
elation  and  sense  of  her  proper  position  and  tri 
sphere  of  duty,  are  too  strong  to  be  easily  ove 
come.  Her  native  simplicity,  more  allied  than 
tho  character  of  man  to  the  disposition  of  tl 
child,  points  her  out  as  the  kind,  intervening  ra 
dium  between  his  rougher  nature  and  it's  fr.agilit 
A  prompt  intuitive  perception  of  it's  wants,  an  a 
tion  as  unhesitating  as  that  of  instinct  in  providii 
for  them,  drive  his  slow  and  awkward  attentio: 
quickly  off  the  field.  Introduce  a  baby  into 
room  where  a  dozen  couples  of  the  opposite  ses 
are  engaged  in  conversation,  and  the  thread 
discourse  is  immediately  broken  off.  The  "  co 
vcrsationist"'  who  has  been  felicitating  himstlf 
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3  success  in  riveting  tbc  attention  of  his  lady  in- 
rlocutor,  suddenly  finds  bis  ground  slipping  from 
ider  bim, — tbo  attention  gone, — withdrawn  to  bo 
;ed  ou  that  insignificant  little  object,  as  bis  pique 
ay  style  it.  Like  doves  to  the  windows,  they 
)ck  about  it,  the  budding  girl,  the  three-year-old 
toddle,"  the  matron,  the  aged  alike, — to  tlie  balf- 
izzled  amusement  of  the  '-lords  of  creation." 
nd  the  promptitude  of  that  instinctive  feeling 
iiiuh   thus  hurries  woman  to  the  side  of  infancy, 

protect,  support,  educate  the  tender,  fragile 
ing,  is  well  matched  by  the  completeness  with 
iicli  it  discbarges  the  function.     The  downy  nest 

the  young  bird,  tbc  carefully  constructed  lair  of 
c  new-born  animal,  are'  not  more  manifestly 
apted  by  divine  design  to  their  tender  state,  than 
the  softness  of  its  natural  resting-place  and  safe 
ard,  the  arms  and  bosom  of  woman,  to  the  deli- 
te  frame  of  the  babe.  The  amount  of  time  and 
tience,  too,  required  in  the  tedious  task  of  intro- 
cing  ideas  into  the  mind  of  the  infant,  is  na- 
rally  and  cheerfully  bestowed  by  woman.  Edu- 
tion  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  man 
len  she  has  first  laid  the  foundation, — instilled  into 
seemingly' animal  nature  the  first  principles  and 
limentary  ideas ;  but  very  few  men  could  sum- 
in  patience  to  devote  themselves  with  her  rapt, 
sorbed  attention  to  its  unmeaning  prattle  and 
ending  wants,  to  talk  to  it  or  watch  its  sleep  by 
urs  and  days.  A  lifetime  of  similar  cares  would 
a  prospect  the  manly  mind  could  not  contcm- 
ite  without  dismay.  Yet  such  cares  must, 
htfully  and  nccessarili/,  for  the  ^j/o/jc/"  educa- 
n  and  welfare  of  tbo  young,  occupy  no  less  time 
i  attention  than  they  do,  and  this  time  and  at- 
ition  are  unhesitatingly,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
«t  imperious  law  of  her  nature,  afforded  by  wo- 
,n,  and  as  instinctively  turned  from  by  man  as 
suited  to  liis  nature,  and  no  one  can  doubt  this 
1  always  continue  to  be  the  ease.  Woman  will 
irefore  continue  to  be  debarred  by  this  devotion 
1  occupation  of  the  time  of  a  majority  of  the 
:,  from  acquiring  that  extended  and  business 
Dwledge,  which  would  fit  for  participating  equal- 
in  government. 

(Coiichulod  iu  our  next.) 


Coiifcctionery . — The  value  of  sugar  confection- 
ery, pieces  montecs,  &c.,  made  annually,  is  $\  ,- 
020,000.  The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  particu- 
larly amlising  and  interesting. 

Dnj  Goods. — To  one  who  knows  Philadelphia 
only  as  a  clean,  quiet  and  beautiful  city,  the  state- 
ment seems  incredible  that  it  is  the  centre  of 
upwards  of  260  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  be 
sides  hand-looms  equal  in  force  and  production  to 
70  additional  factories  of  ordinary  size.  In  the 
volume  before  us,  the  names  of  over  two  hundred 
manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  are  given,  all  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  while  in  the  adjacent  counties, 
there  arc  over  fifty  factories,  some  of  them  very 
large  and  fine  establishments.  Tickings  of  unusual 
excellence  are  made  largely.  Of  a/wow  and  /"«/- 
niHirc  checks,  Philadelphia  may  be  said  to  have 
the  monopoly  in  the  manufacture.  Of  ginghams, 
cottonadcs,  Kentucky  jeans,  ducks,  os)iaburgs,  etc., 
the  production  is  enormous.  The  manufacture  of 
ingrain  and  rag  cirrpctings  employs  20G0  looms, 
and  amounts  to  8,100,000  yards,  worth  R3,096,000. 
Of  leoolen  hosiery  or  fancy  knit  irork,  the  goods 
known  as  Gcrmantown  goods,  are  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  Nottingham  or  Leicester  hosiery.  In  the 
ma.imt'aQtaro  oi  irimniings  or  narrow  textile  fabrics, 
there  are  twenty  establishments,  which  produce  an- 
nually to  the  value  of  about  §1,600,000.  Horstmann 
&  Co.  have  a  capital  invested  of  8400,000,  employ- 
ing 400  hands,  who  receive  annually  5100,000  iu 

ages,  and  produce  an  average  annual  product  of 
8400,000.  Of  hand-loom  weaving  and  manufac- 
turing, Philadelphia  is  now  the  great  seat  in  Ame- 
rica. There  are  now  4760  looms  in  the  city,  and 
180  hand-loom  weavers  who  produce  annually  in 
checks,  ginghams,  carpetings  and  hosiery,  a  value 
of  85,754,150.  The  following  is  the  summary  of 
production  in  dry  goods  : 
Woolen  and  cotton  goods,  by  power,  §13,163,968 

"  "  "    band-looms, 

(exclusive  of  hosiery,)  ....  4,746,000 
Hosiery  and  fancy  woolen  goods,hand 

power,       ....     81,008,150 
Hosiery  and  fancy  woolen 

goods,  factories,  .  .  800,000  1,808,150 
Narrow  textile  fabrics,  sewing  silks, 

&c., 1,600,000 
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The  Industry  of  Philadelphia. 

(Concliuk-d  froui  piigo  413,  Vol.  xxxi.) 

Carriages  and  Wagons. — Philadelphia  is  unri- 
led  in  the  manufacture  of  both  light  carriage 
I  government  wagons.  The  growth  of  hickory, 
c  and  ash  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  is  espe- 
Uy  suited  for  carriage  making  purposes.  There 
I  30  manufacturers  of  light  carriages,  having  a 
)ital  invested   of  about  8500,000,  who  turn  out 

average  annual  product  of  8900,000.  There 
I  also  about  45  manufactories  of  wagons,  carts, 
lys,  &c.,  three  of  which  are  very  extensive  esta- 
ihments — one  covering  six  acres.  Total  pro- 
3t,  8815,000. 

Chemicals,  Faints,  Glue,  ^-c. — The  chemical 
ablisbments  of  Philadelphia  are  among  the 
gest  and  most  important  in  the  Union.  Tbc  sta- 
ical  summary  and  the  products  of  pharraaceuti- 

processes  is  as  follows  :  Chemicals,  dye  stuffs, 
.,  83,335,000;  medicines,  81,300,000;  white 
d,  8960,000  ;  paints,  zinc,  &c.,  8770,000  ;  glue, 
.,  8775,000 ;  varnishes,  8230,000.  Total,  87,- 
3,000. 

Clothing  rcady-mcuk. — The  capital  invested  in 
!  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing,  shirts, 
lars,  bosoms,  mantillas  and  corsets,  is  stated  at 
300,000, and  the  productatSll, 157,500.  There 
i  67  firms  that  each  make  annually  over  840,000 
slothing. 


Total   annual  product  in   Philadel- 
phia of  dry  goods,     821,318,118 

Flour,  Provisions,  tj-c. — There  are  22  flour 
mills  in  Philadelphia,  having  90  run  of  stones, 
which  produced  in  1857  over  400,000  barrels  of 
flour,  worth  83,000,000.  The  curing  of  meats 
and  ^jac/jiw"-  of  beef,  constitutes  a  very  extensive 
business,  employing  a  capital  of  over  §2,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  provisions  cured,  &c.,  annually, 
ceeds  84,000,000.  Among  the  Philadelphia 
brands  of  flour  and  provisions  there  are  several 
that  are  noted  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  The 
value  oi  furniture  manufactured  annually,  is  esti- 
mated at  §2,500,000,  and  including  the  upholstery, 
83,000,000.  There  are  1 3  manufacturers  of  glass, 
whose  head  quarters  are  in  this  city.  Value  of 
product,  81,600,000. 

IVie  Hat,  Ca]>  and  Fur  Manufacture  yields  a 
product  of  81,900,000. 

Iron  Manufactures.  —  It  is  demonstrated  that 
Philadelphia  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  LTnited  States,  which  produces  the  best 
nd  cheapest  iron  and  coal.  The  development 
'hicb  has  been  attained  in  the  production  of  the 
arious  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  is  there- 
fore less  astonishing,  and  we  are  prepared  to  learn 
that  the  stoves,  saws,  shovels  and  spades,  forks, 
cutlery,  bolts,  nuts  and  washers,  locomotives,  and 
steam  engines,  and  machinery  generally,  made  in 


this  city,  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. The  chapters  on  this  subject  in  the  volume 
before  us,  occupy  over  60  pages,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary maebiues  that  have  been  constructed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  machine  making  establish- 
ments as  described,  possessing,  as  some  of  them  do, 
tools  and  appliances  not  elsewhere  in  use  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  are  deserving  objects  of 
pride  to  all  who  are  interested  in  American  manu- 
factures. The  summary  of  production  in  iron  and 
its  manufactures,  states  the  bands  at  10,410,  and 
the  product  at  812,853,150,  while  tbc  commercial 
value  of  finished  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is 
at  least  three  millions  more. 

Jewelry,  Silver  Ware,  i)-c. — All  branches  of  tbo 
working  in  precious  metals,  and  their  imitations, 
are  carried  on  very  largely  and  successfully  here. 
The  Mint,  since  its  establishment  in  1793  to  tbo 
close  of  1856,  coined  §391,730,571  80,  while  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  jewelry,  pure  silver  ware, 
surpassing  coin,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  watch 
cases,  silver-plated  wares,  etc.,  this  is  a  leading 
market.     Hands  employed,  1700;  product,  viz  : 

Gold  jewelry,  pens,  spectacles,  &c.,  81,275,000 
"       watch  cases,  .  .  .         942,000 

"       leaf  and  foil,        .  .  .         325,000 

Silverware,  ....        450,000 

Plated  and  Britannia  ware,   .         .        380,000 

Total          ....  §3,372,000 

Lamps,  Chandeliers,  Gas  Fixtures. — The  Phi- 
ladelphia houses  in  this  branch,  it  is  well  known, 
are  unequalled  by  any  others  in  this  country.  They 
employ  250  hand.s,  and  produce  §1,300,000. 

Leather  Manufactures. — There  are  10  tanneries 
in  the  city,  35  curriers,  25  morocco  manufacturers, 
several  buckskin  and  kid  glove  makers,  the  annual 
product  being  §3,091,250.  The  morocco  leather 
and  buckskin  goods  made  here  are  especially  ex- 
cellent. 

Marble,  ij-c. — There  are  a  number  of  quarries, 
producing  excellent  building  marble,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  and  one  soap  stone  quarry.  There 
are  about  00  marble  yards  in  the  city,  employing 
840  hands,  and  executing  work  to  the  amount  of 
§860,000  annually,  or,  including  brown  stone, 
granite,  &c.,  §1,160,000.  The  chapter  on  thi.s 
subject  is  very  comprehensive  and  interesting. 

Oils. — There  are  24  establishments  engaged  in 
producing  various  oils,  having  a  capital  invested 
of  81,040,000,  employing  245  hands,  and  yielding 
an  annual  product  of  §2,131,230. 

Paper  Hangings. — This  is  another  manufac- 
ture in  which  Philadelphia  has  deservedly  a  high 
reputation.  There  are  6  principal  manufactories, 
employing  456  hands,  and  producing  a  value  of 
§800,000.  One  of  the  firms  occupies  a  brick  fac- 
tory 396  feet  long,  80  wide,  and  4  stories  high, 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Rojx  and  Cordage  are  made  to  the  amount  of 
§810,000  annually,  consuming  about  1500  tons 
Manilla  hemp,  and  1250  tons  Western  hemp.  Jute 
Rope  is  also  made  largely. 

The  Saddle  and  Harness  manufacture  employs 
960  bands,  and  yields  a  product  of  §1,500,000, 
while  H7aps,  Trunks  and  Portmanteaus  add  a 
half  million  more.  In  all  these  branches  the  Phi- 
ladelphia establishments  take  first  rank. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building  constitutes  a  very  in-! 
teresting  chapter,  to  which  we  must  refer. 

The  Soap  and  Candle  factories  produce  §2,057,- 
600  annually.  The  Sugar  Refineries,  of  which 
there  are  five,  besides  two  extensive  establishments 
that  extract  sugar  from  molasses,  are  very  remark- 
able, and  have  a  capacity  for  producing  §10,000,- 
OOO  annually.  The  value  of  the  sugar  refined  in 
1857  was  about  §6,000,000.     The  manufactures 
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of  tobacco  are  extremely  important — the  quantity 
of  cigars  made  annually  being  312,000,000,  worth 
83,000,000.  The  cigar,  snutt'  and  leaf  tobacco  trade 
employs  a  capital  of  83,000,000,  turned  twice  a 
year,  which  produces  an  annual  business  of  §6,000, - 
000.  The  Vmbiella  and  Parasol  factories  of  Phi- 
ladelphia are  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  quality  of  their  products  the  best.  About  2500 
persons  are  employed  in  this  business,  producing 
an  average  annual  value  of  81,275,000,  though  in 
1853  it  amouuted  to  82,000,000.  For  the  details 
of  these  and  other  manufactories — artificial  teeth, 
brushes,  buttons,  combs,  musical  instruments,  oil 
cloths,  perfumery  and  fancy  soaps,  surgical  instru- 
ments, straw  and  millinery  goods,  tinware,  &c.,  we 
must  refer  to  the  volume. 


DAWX. 
Throw  up  tbc  window !     'Tis  a  morn  for  lil'e 
In  its  most  subtle  luxury.     The  iiir 
Is  like  a  breathing  from  a  rarer  world  ; 
And  the  south  wind  seems  litiuid — it  o'ersteals 
Jly  bosom  and  my  brow  so  bathingly. 
U  has  come  o'er  gardens,  and  the  flowers 
That  kiss'd  it,  are  betrayed  ;  for  as  it  parts 
With  its  invisible  fingers,  my  loose  hair, 
1  know  it  has  been  trifling  with  the  rose. 
And  stooping  to  the  violet.     There  is  joy 
For  all  God's  creatures  in  it.     The  wet  leaves 
Are  stirring  at  its  touch,  and  birds  are  singing 
As  if  to  breathe  were  music  ;  and  the  grass 
Sends  up  its  modest  odour  with  the  dew, 
Like  the  small  tribute  of  humility. 
Lovely  indeed  is  morning  I     I  have  drank 
Its  fragrance  and  its  freshness,  and  have  felt 
Its  delicate  touch  :  and  'tis  a  kindlier  thing 
Than  music,  or  a  feast,  or  medicine. 

I  had  awoke  from  an  unpleasant  dream, 
And  light  was  welcome  to  me.     I  looked  out 
To  feel  the  common  air,  and  when  the  breath 
Of  the  delicious  morning  met  my  brow, 
Cooling  its  fever,  and  the  pleasant  sun 
Shone  on  familiar  objects,  it  was  like 
The  feeling  of  the  captive  who  comes  forth 
From  darkness  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day. 
Oh  !  could  we  wake  from  sorrow ;  were  it  all 
A  troubled  dream  like  this,  to  cast  aside, 
Like  an  untimely  garment  with  the  morn  ; 
Could  the  long  fever  of  the  heart  be  cooled 
By  a  sweet  breath  from  nature;  or  the  gloom 
(If  a  bereaved  affection  pass  away, 
With  looking  on  the  lively  tints  of  flowers — 
How  lightly  were  the  spirit  reconciled 
To  make  this  beautiful,  bright  world  its  home ! 


Thou  art,  0  Lord,  my  only  trust, 

When  friends  are  mingled  with  the  dust, 

And  all  my  loves  are  gone. 
When  earth  has  nothing  to  bestow. 
And  every  flower  is  dead  below, 

I  look  to  thee  alone. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave,  in  doubt  and  fear, 
The  humble  soul,  who  loves  to  hear 

The  lessons  of  thy  word. 
When  foes  around  us  thickly  press. 
And  all  is  danger  and  distress. 

There  's  safety  in  the  Lord. 


Re-vaccination. — A  paper  presented  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  of  Paris,  deduces  the  following 
inferences  respecting  re-vaccination,  founded  upon 
a  great  variety  of  experiments  instituted  to  test  its 
efficacy:  1.  That  until  the  age  of  twenty-five,  re- 
vaccination  is  useless;  2.  That  from  that  age  to 
thirty-five,  it  produces  useful  effects  upon  a  very 
small  number  of  persons,  and  that  consequently  it 
need  not  be  very  strenuously  recommended  at  that 
period  of  life  ;  3.  That  from  the  age  of  thirty-five 
and  upwards,  it  becomes  really  prophylactic,  and 
therefore  necessary ;  4.  That  when  vaccination  has 
not  taken  effect  at  a  certain  period,  this  is  no  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  it  will  not  take  effect  at 
.some  future  period. 


For  "  The  Frkud." 

The  Indians  of  fiorlli  America. 

In  the  year  1847,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed 
quiring  the  Secretary  of  War  "  to  collect  and  di- 
gest such  materials  as  may  illustrate  the  history, 
the  present  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States."  This  charge  was 
committed, to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
by  it  to  the  special  care  of  Henry  K.  Schoolcraft, 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  those  tribes,  obtained  by  persevering  in- 
quiry, partly  during  a  residence  of  thirty  years  on 
the  frontier,  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances for  gaining  their  confidence,  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  task,  which  has,  by  the  aid  of  imforma- 
tion  collected  from  many  well  qualified  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  been  gradually  com- 
pleted, and  laid  before  the  public. 

This  valuable  work  is  illustrated  very  richly  by 
steel  engravings  and  coloured  lithographs,  making 
it  a  very  costly  publication,  hence  its  contents  have 
been  accessible  to  comparatively  only  a  small  num 
ber  of  readers.  As  all  relating  to  the  history,  both 
past  and  present,  of  that  much  wronged  race  of  our 
fellow  men,  should  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  the  occupancy  of  territories  which  once 
belonged  to  them,  some  extracts  and  abridgment! 
have  been  made  from  the  pages  of  the  work  alluded 
to,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  thought  deserving  of 
place  in  the  columns  of  the  Friend.  We  quote 
from  the- Preface  as  follows: — 

"  The  author  conceives  that  he  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  these  apparently  ancient  mediums  ot  hu- 
man thought  (their  languages.)  He  has  given  to 
these  studies  his  days  and  nights,  when,  without 
this  motive  to  exertion,  they  would  have  passed  as 
a  blank  in  the  remotest  forests.  The  theme  has 
been  pursued  with  all  the  ardour  and  hopefulness  of 
youth,  and  the  perseverance  of  maturer  years, 
passeti  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  frontier  life.  If,  to 
many,  the  wilderness  is  a  place  of  wearisome  soli- 
tude, to  him  it  assumed,  under  these  influences,  far 
more  the  semblance  of  the  choicest  recesses  of  an 
academic  study.  This  study  has  only  been  intruded 
upon  by  the  cares  of  business,  and  the  higher  duties 
of  office ;  but  it  has  ever  been  crowned  in  his  mind 
with  the  ineffable  delights  that  attend  the  hope  of 
knowledge  and  the  triumph  of  research.  Thirty 
years  thus  spent  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  forests, 
where  the  lied  Race  still  dwells,  have  exhibited 
them  to  his  observation  it  almost  every  possible 
development.  He  has  been  placed  in  a  variety  of 
situations  to  observe  the  structure  and  capacities  of 
the  Indian  mind,  in  its  minutest  idiosyncracies ;  to 
glean  his  notions  of  life,  death,  and  immortality, 
his  conceptions  of  the  character  and  being  of  a  God, 
who  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  Creator, 
and  to  detect  the  secret  .springs  of  his  acts,  living 
and  dying.  The  peculiarly  intimate  relations  the 
author  has  held  to  them  (having  married  a  highly 
educated  lady  whose  grandfather  was  a  distin- 
guished aboriginal  chiet-regnant,  or  king,)  has  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  down  towards  himself,  indi- 
vidually, the  eternal  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the 
Indian  mind,  and  to  open  the  most  secret  arcana 
of  his  hopes  and  fears,  as  imposed  by  his  religious 
dogmas,  and  as  revealed  by  the  deeply  hidden 
causes  of  his  extraordinary  acts  and  wonderful 
character." 

-NATIONAL    AND    TRIBAL    HISTORY. 

"Aboriginal  History,  on  this  continent,  is  more 
celebrated  for  preserving  its  fables  than  its  facts. 
This  is  emphatically  true  respecting  the  hunter  and 
non-industrial  tribes  of  the  present  area  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  left  but  little  that  is  enti- 


tled to  historical  respect.  Nations  creeping  out 
the  ground — a  world  growing  out  of  a  tortoisn 
back — the  globe,  reconstructed  from  the  earl' 
clutched  in  a  muskrats'  paw,  after  a  deluge, — su. 
are  the  fables,  or  allegories,  from  which  we  are  ■ 
frame  their  ancient  history.  Without  any  mode  I 
denoting  their  chronology,  without  letters,  wit ' 
out  any  arts  depending  upon  the  use  of  iron  too ' 
without,  in  truth,  any  power  of  mind  or  hand  ' 
denote  their  early  wars  or  dynasties,  except  wh 
y  be  inferred  from  their  monumental  reman, 
there  is  nothing  in  their  oral  narrations  of  aneie' 
epochs,  to  bind  together  or  give  consistency  to  evi 
this  incongrous  mass  of  wild  hyperboles  and  crut' 
ties. 

"  When  so  much  is  pure  niythologicdro;: 

or  requires  to  be  put  in  the  crucible  of  allegor' 
there  appears  to  be  little  room  for  any  fact.  I 
there  are  some  facts  against  which  we  cannot  sL| 
our  eyes." 

"  We  perceive  in  them,  if  examined  by  the  lig; 
of  truth,  as  revealed  alike  by  divine  and  profa, 
records,  a  marked  variety  of  the  human  race,  pc 
sessing  traits  of  a  decidedly  oriental  character,  w 
have  been  lost  to  all  history,  ancient  and  model- 
Of  their  precise  origin,  and  the  era  and  manner 
their  migration  to  this  continent,  we  know  nothi 
with  certainty  that  is  not  inferential.  Philosophit. 
incjuiry  is  our  only  guide.  This  is  still  the  jud 
ment  of  the  best  inquirers  who  have  investigati 
the  subject  through  the  medium  of  physiology,  la; 
guages,  antiquities,  arts,  traditions,  or  whate^l 
other  means  may  have  been  employed  to  solve  1 
question.  They  are,  evidently,  ancient  in  their  i 
cupacy  of  the  continent.  There  are,  probably,  rui 
here  which  date  within  five  hundred  years  of  t 
foundation  of  Babylon.  All  history  demonstrate: 
that  from  that  central  focus  of  nationality,  natio' 
were  propelled  over  the  globe  with  an  extraordiua 
degree  of  energy  and  geographical  enterprise, 
is  well  said  by  a  recent  and  eminent  writer,  tb 
the  foot  of  man  has  pressed  many  a  soil  which  la 
travellers  assume  was  never  trodden  before.  \ 
have  known  this  continent  but  three  centuries  ai 
a  half,  dating  from  14!)2.  That  discovery  fell  li 
a  thunder  clap.  But  it  is  now  known  that  t 
Scandinavians  had  set  foot  upon  it  at  a  long  pri 
date,  and  had  visited  the  northern  part  of  it,  frc 
Greenland,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ten 
century.  Even  in  the  ninth  century,  we  are  i 
formed,  Othere  proceeded  on  a  voyage  to  the  isor 
Pole.  The  brothers  Zeni  had  made  importa 
prior  discoveries  in  the  western  and  northern  oceai 
Biscayan  fisherman  were  driven  off  the  Irish  coa 
in  1450,  and  there  is  a  chart  of  Andrea  Bianca 
the  Ducal  Library  at  Venice,  of  1436,  on  wLi 
the  names  of  Brazil  and  Antillia  occur." 

"But   whenever  visited,  whether  in   the  nini 
tenth,  or  fifteenth  century,  or  late  in  the  sixtecm 
when  Virginia  was  first  visited,  the  Indians  vim 
cated  all  the  leading  traits  and  characteristics 
the  present  day.     Of  all  races  on  the  face  of  t 
earth,  who  were  pushed  from  their  original 
and  cast  back  into  utter  barbarism,  they  have  a 
parently  changed  the  least;    and   have  preserv' 
their  physical  and  mental  type,  with  the  fewest  i 
terations.     They  continue  to  reproduce  themselvi 
as  a  race,  even  when  their  manners  are  compar 
tively  polished,  and  their  intellects  enlightened; 
if  they  were  bound  by  the  iron  fetters  of  an  u 
changing  type.     In  this  unvarying  and  indomita 
idiosyncrac}',  they  certainly  remind  the  rcadoi 
oriental  races — of  the  Shemitic  family  of  man." 
"As  a  race,  there  never  was  one  more  imprac 
cable;  more  bent  on  a  nameless  principle  of  tn 
ality  ;  more  averse  to  combinations  for  their  genei 
good  ;  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  instruction  ;  mc 
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etermined  to  pursue  all  the  elements  of  their  own 
iestruction.  They  are  still,  as  a  body,  nomadic  in 
heir  manners  and  customs.  They  appear  on  this 
ontinent,  to  have  trampled  on  monumental  ruins, 
ome  of  which  had  their  origin  before  their  arrival, 
ir  without  their  participation  as  builders;  though 
hese  are  apparently  the  ruins  of  the  same  generic 
ace  of  men,  but  of  a  prior  era.  They  have  in  the 
lorth,  no  places  of  worship,  and  live  in  a  wild  be- 
icf  of  a  Diurgus  or  Soul  of  the  Universe,  which 
nhabita  and  animates  every  thing.  They  recog- 
lise  their  Great  Spirit  in  rocks,  trees,  cataracts, 
ind  clouds;  in  thunder  and  lightning;  in  the 
itrongest  tempests  and  softest  zephyrs;  and  this 
lubtle  and  transcendental  Spirit  is  believed  to  con- 
seal  himself  in  titular  deities  from  human  gaze,  as 
jirds  and  quadrupeds;  and,  in  short,  he  is  sup 
josed  to  exist  under  every  possible  form  in  the 
H'orld,  animate  and  inanimate  "" 

AVhilo  a  Great  Spirit  thus  constitutes  the  pith 
jf  Indian  theory,  the  tribes  live  in  a  practical  state 


strength  of  the  remnant  of  the  called  and  chosen 
and  faithful,  when  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  holy 
prophet,  strong  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  was 
ignorant  in  his  day  of  calamity  and  distress,  that 
the  Lord  has  seven  thousand  men  that  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal !  It  is  enough 
for  mortal  man  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
things  that  are  revealed,  and  no  more  is  required 
from  each  of  us  in  return,  than  sufficient  ability  is 
given  to  perform  :  our  own  individual  duty  is  all 
we  have  to  attend  to,  or  shall  be  accouutable  for. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  "  and  what  shall  this  man 
dot"  lest  the  reproof  sliould  be  ours,  "What  is  that 
to  thee.  Follow  thou  nic."  So  that  while  surround- 
ing circumstances  exhibit  ample  cause  for  lamenta 
tioc,  and  mourning  and  woe ;  still  we  must  '/wt 
shrink,  nor  suflFer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
following  our  Lord  and  Master,  by  searching  after 
secret  things  which  belong  unto  God,  or  in  brood 
ing  over  results  beyond  our  reach  and  power  to 
control.  Our  insidious  adversary  will  not  fail  to 
3f  polytheism,  and  they  have  constructed  a  mytho- 1  prompt  to  any  exercises,  calculated  to  prevent  our 
logy  in  accordance  with  these  sublimated  views  of  seeking  after  that  knowledge,  which  giveth  hfe  ; 
matter    and    spirit,  which    is    remarkable  for  the  and  the  more  plausible  the  engagement,  the  loss  we 


ariety  of  its  objects.  To  this  they  constantly  ap- 
peal at  every  step  of  their  lives.  They  hear  the 
great  diurgie  Spirit  in  every  wind  ;  they  see  him  in 
every  cloud  ;  they  fear  him  in  every  sound  ;  and 
they  adore  him  iu  every  place  that  inspires  awe. 
They  thus  make  gods  of  the  elements,  they  see  his 
image  in  the  sun  ;  they  acknowledge  his  mysterious 
power  in  fire;  and  wherever  nature,  in  the  per- 
petual struggle  of  matter  to  restore  its  equilibrium, 
assumes  power,  t/iere  they  are  sure  to  locate  a  god. 
This  is  but  half  their  capacity  of  stout  belief. 
The  Indian  God  of  North  America  exists  in  a  dua- 
listie  form ;  there  is  a  malign  and  benign  type  of 
him ;  and  there  is  continual  strife,  iu  every  possible 
form,  between  these  two  antagonistical  powers,  for 
the  mastery  over  the  mind.  They  are  in  perpetual 
activity.  Legions  of  subordinate  spirits  attend 
both.  Nature  is  replete  with  them.  "When  the 
eye  fails  to  recognise  them  in  material  forms,  they 
are  revealed  in  dreams.  Necromancy  and  witch- 
craft are  two  of  their  ordinary  powers.  They  can, 
in  a  twinkling,  transform  men  and  animals.  False 
hopes  and  fears,  which  the  Indian  believes  to  be 
true,  spring  up  on  every  side.  His  notions  of  the 
spirit-world  exceed  all  belief;  and  the  Indian 
mind  is  thus  made  the  victim  of  wild  mystery,  un- 
ending suspicion,  and  paralyzing  fear.  Nothin' 
could  make  him  more  truly  a  wild  man. 

CTo  bo  concluded.) 


suspect,  that  a  snare  lies  beneath.  It  is  no  matter 
to  him,  how  near  the  christian's  path  we  may 
tread,  if  not  in  it;  we  are  the  more  lulled  into 
istakcn  scvuritij ;  even  under  the  semblance  ol 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  our  attention  may 
be  so  unsuspectingly  but  completely  engrossed,  that 
great  work  of  labouring  in  our  own  vineyards, 
of  seeking  salvation  in  oitr  hearts,  may  be  over- 
looked and  neglected.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
by  what  bait  the  grand  adversary  succeeds ;  his 
purpose  is  fully  accomplished,  if  wc  are  kept  des- 
titute of  that  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal. 

To  the  heart  that  is  upright  and  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord,  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  time  are 
highest,  richest  blessings,  operating  like  a  weight 
of  costly  treasure  on  a  pillar  erect ;  the  greater  the 
burden,  the  firmer  and  stronger  it  stands,  and  the 
closer  it  presses  the  foundation.  All  the  sufterings 
of  the  present  time  permitted  to  assail  us,  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  revealed  in 
that  man  ;  because  he  has  made  the  Lord 
fuge,  and  the  Most  High  his  habitation,  he  can  say 
from  heartfelt  knowledge,  in  humble  resignation 
— "it  is  the  Lord." 
Ohio,  Eighth  mo.,  1858. 


He 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

very  needful  it  is  for  the  Lord's  children  to 


trust  in  him  at  all  times,  and  not  be  dismayed, 
keeping  their  eye  single  unto  the  "  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep,"  who  is  ever  to  them  strength  in  weakness, 
and  a  present  helper  in  the  time  of  need.  The 
apostle's  experience  was,  that  the  Lord's  strength 
was  made  perfect  in  weakness.  May  all  be  re- 
deemed from  a  dependence  on  their  own  under- 
standing, and  strive  to  have  their  confidence  fixed 
in  the  Lord.  For  as  Daniel  Wheeler  said,  "  We 
live  in  no  common  times,  and  the  present  is  a  day 
of  distress  and  gloominess,  as  the  morning  spread 
upon  the  mountains,  before  illumined  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  rising  sun ;  a  day  when  some,  struck 
with  dismay  as  when  a  standard-bearer  fainteth, 
are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Elijah,  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  '  I  only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life 
to  take  it  away.'  Oh  !  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wi-sdora  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  are 
past  finding  out."  Who,  among  the  sons  of  the 
mighty,   at   this  .cloudy  season,   can  devclope  the 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

One  of  the  most  cheering  features  of  the  late 
news  has  been  the  very  becoming  manner  in  which 
the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  scheme,  which,  in  the  very  concep- 
tion, seemed  too  daring,  and  to  partake  of  a  wild 
and  visionary  character,  met  with  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties in  execution,  which  multiplied  constantly 
on  the  hands  of  the  operators,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
tinguish hope.  The  swaying  motion  of  the  great 
deep,  which  tossed  the  vast  ships  like  nut-shells, 
wrought  the  cable  into  knots  and  "  kinks,"  and 
subjected  it  to  tremendous  jerks,  beyond  its 
strength  to  bear.  Its  repeated  breakages  caused 
the  public  generally  to  look  upon  it  as  already 
numbered  with  the  innumerable  failures  of  similar 
projects  and  plans  of  human  wisdom,  and  so  uni- 
versal was  this  opinion,  that  even  the  Company's 
operators  at  Trinity  Bay  made  no  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  the  electric  rope,  but  were  idly 
expecting  their  recall.  When  the  news  came  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  the  cable  was  actual- 
ly landed,  the  universal  feeling  seemed  to  recognize 
the  aid  of  a  mightier  power  than  man's.  It  has 
been  quite  cheering  to  observe  the  reverent  senti- 
ment of  the  two  peoples,  as  expressed  through  the 
papers.     One   speaks    of  a   solemn    and    grateful 


silence  as  being  more  fitting  in  contemplating  such 
a  gilt  of  Providence,  than  iiny  words,  the  best  of 
language  being  inadequate  to  describe,  or  of 
thought  to  estimate,  the  possibilities  of  future 
benefit  which  may  result.  Another  quotes,  in  a 
similar  spirit,  the  language  of  Thomson,  "  Come 
then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise."  An- 
other enthusiastically  says,  (speaking  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  news  despatch  via  the  Submarine 
Telegraph  brought  the  tidings  of  ^xace  between 
the  Allies  and  China  ;  also,  that  the  Sepoy  revolt 
was  nearly  at  an  end  ;)  "  Thus  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven announces  as  its  very  first  message  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  the  joyous  declara- 
tion of  '  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards 
men  !'  May  it  ever  continue — and  may  the  '  di- 
vinity that  stirs  within  us,'  exert  its  godlike  influ- 
ence, until  celestial  blessings  shall  fill  the  whole 
earth,  and  '  wars  shall  be  no  more  !  We  repeat, 
the  announcement  is  glorious." 

Indeed,  the  first  message  of  the  Directors  over 
the  cable,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth 
peace,  and  good  will  to  men,"  seems  to  express  a 
very  general  sentiment.  And  when  we  look  at 
the  nature  of  that  untameable  element,  about  whose 
mighty  neck  as  it  were,  this  slender  cord  has  been 
cast,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  recognize  a  beneficent 
intention  of  the  Almighty  in  permitting  it.  That 
wild  wasteful  deep,  whose  myriad  hungry  mouths 
seem  to  roar  for  prey  in  storm,  preserved  the  nio.'^t 
peaceful  mien  during  the  passage,  and  permitted 
the  ships,  slowly  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
miles  an  hour,  to  deposit  in  its  depths  unbroken 
their  two  thousand  miles  of  metallic  cord,  "  no 
thicker  than  a  man's  finger."  It  is  known  to 
hang  down  submarine  precipices, — gulfs  in  depth 
equal  to  the  height  of  mountains.  "  Halcyon 
weather"  accou)panied  the  pa.ssage,  and  ensured 
the  success.  It  is  very  po.ssible  that  it  may  not 
be  found  that  the  cable-communication  can  be 
jireserved  unbroken  for  many  years,  though  the 
reverse  case  is  quite  as  likelij ;  yet  it  seems  as  if 
there  was  reason  in  the  supposition,  that  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  j)rumote  jKace,  and  this  agaiu 
makes  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  hand 
and  will  of  Providence  may  be  in  its  success.  '  We 
have  lately  been,  for  instance,  in  some  danger  of 
being  involved  in  a  war  with  England  on  tho 
"  liight  of  Search"  question.  During  the  month 
or  more  that  intervened  before  the  conciliatory 
response  of  the  English  press  to  ours  could  be 
known,  our  press  and  people  had  time  to  work 
themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  exasperation,  and 
seemed  ready  to  go  into  a  war.  But  a  full  inter- 
change of  national  sentiment  would  be  possible  by 
the  Telegraph,  in  a  iceek,  and  by  this  interchange 
the  (xaspcratioH  might  have  been  spared. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with 
this  great  success,  is  that  it  was  in  measure  owing 
to  our  countryman  Maury's  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Great  Circle  sailing.  This  principle  is, 
that  of  all  courses  that  can  be  sailed  between  any 
two  points,  that  which  forms  part  of  a  Great  Circle 
of  the  earth,  or  a  full  circumference  of  2.5,000 
miles,  is  the  shortest.  This  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  if  any  two  points  can  be  connected  by  arcs  of 
circles  of  different  diameters,  the  arc  of  longest 
radius  is  Xha  flattest,  the  nearest  to  a  straight  line, 
and  consequently  the  shortest.  Now  two  points 
being  taken  for  example's  sake  on  the  same  degree 
of  North  latitude,  say  40',  it  is  evident  that  by 
due  East  sailing  from  the  western  point,  the  other 
would  be  reached.  But  this  due  East  course  would 
not  be  the  shortest,  because  the  circle  of  latitude 
is  less  than  the  largest  circumference  of  the  earth. 
There  can  be  a  circle  struck  through  the  two  points 
which  will  make  the  largest  circumference  or  great 
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circle  of  the  earth,  and  bj  sailing  on  tJus  circle 
the  shortest  course  is  attained.  During  the  re- 
peated breakages  of  the  cable,  so  much  of  it  was 
lost,  that  but  for  sailing  on  this  principle,  it  would 
have  been  all  used  up  before  reaching  land. 

M. 


For  "  The  Fiicnd." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Norfolk  News 
(England,)  and  is  published  in  the  Eighth  month 
number  of  the  London  Friend,  from  whence  we 
obtain  it.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  circumstance 
if  a  body  of  spiritually-minded  christians  were  to 
be  raised  up  in  a  country  that  has  so  long  groped 
and  groaned  under  the  darkness  and  blighting 
ignorance  of  Romanism  as  has  Italy;  but  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.  After  alluding  to  the  "  religious  move- 
ment" in  America,  it  says — 

"  From  a  country  scarcely  less  interesting  to  us 
than  America,  we  hear  tidings  of  a  religious  move- 
ment, certainly  as  promising  as  that  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  entirely  free  from  undue  excite- 
ment and  extravagance.  Intelligence  from  various 
quarters  has  reached  us,  which,  to  the  faithful  of 
every  sect,  and  to  the  patriotic  of  every  party,  will 
be  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable.  Italy,  over 
which  a  dark,  threatening  cloud  has  so  long  been 
hanging,  is  at  last  manifesting  signs  which  give 
promise  of  brighter  days,  not  for  the  Peninsula 
only,  but  for  Europe  and  the  world.  The  commo- 
tions of  1848  broke  up  the  encrusted  soil  of  Italy. 
*  *  Thousands  of  copies  of  the  scriptures  were 
sold  in  Genoa,  and  throughout  Sardinia,  in  all  the 
chief  towns.  The  Italian  people  received  the  Bible 
with  eagerness  and  delight.  From  hand  to  hand, 
with  care  and  secrecy,  the  forbidden  Book  was 
passed,  making  its  way  in  spite  of  priestly  prohibi 
tions  and  custom-house  regulations,  from  village  to 
village,  and  from  house  to  house.  _Many  thousand 
Italians  became  readers  and  students  of  the  Scrip' 
tures.  The  fact  that  the  authorities  forbad  it,  gav( 
to  the  Bible  a  peculiar  charm,  and  increased  the 
desire  of  those  who  had  never  seen  the  hated  and 
dreaded  book,  to  read  it  through,  and  learn  what 
there  could  be  in  it  so  objectionable  to  priestcraft 
and  despotism.  Bible-reading  led  to  deep  and  se- 
rious thought,  thought  led  to  conviction,  conviction 
to  worship  ;  and  now  throughout  Italy,  in  spite  of 
extreme  persecution,  there  arc  multitudes  who 
worship  God,  without  a  creed,  without  regular 
church-ordinauces,  without  a  priest,  and  even  with- 
out an  ordained  ministry,  and  yet  worship  liim  'in 
spirit  and  in  truth.' 

"  We  principally  rely  for  the  facts  we  are  now 
laying  before  our  readers,  on  the  interesting  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Christian  Times  un- 
der the  signature  of  Dclla^  which  we  hope  wo  shall 
not  be  blamed  for  stating  stands  for  '  Dunn' — 
Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
energetic  and  devoted  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  is  on  all  matters  of 
fact  and  of  religious  movement  within  the  limits  of 
his  observation,  as  perfectly  reliable  a  reporter  as 
could  be  found  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other. 
Mr.  Dunn  has  published  in  the  above  form  '  Notes 
made  during  a  tour  in  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  Tus- 
cany, the  Papal  States,  and  Naples,  during  the 
years  1857-8,'  to  which  we  have  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring our  readers.  Delta  thus  describes  what 
he  saw  :  — 

" '  In  Genoa,  in  Turin,  in  Alessandria,  and  in 
Florence,  communities  exist  of  true  believers,  who 
disclaim — and  with  unquestionable  sincerity  —  all 
political  objects ;  who  have,  in  fact,  little  or  no 
faith  in  political  change,  and  no  sympathy  what- 
ever  with  violence   or   wrong   of  any  kind  ;  men 


who  trust  simply  in  God ;  believing  that  in  his 
own  time,  and  in  his  own  way,  he  will  bring  about 
such  changes  as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  true  Church,  and  to  the  gathering 
of  his  elect  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

" '  Nor  are  such  persons  confined  to  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  In  villages,  and  in  hamlets,  ii 
all  parts  of  Sardinia,  throughout  Tuscany,  in  Lom 
bardy,  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Naples,  a  peoph 
are  to  be  found  preparing  for  higher  and  nobler 
duties  than  any  that  come  within  the  range  of  the 
democrat  or  mere  worldly  politician. 

"  '  In  many  places  these  have  sprung  up,  none 
can  say  how.  Sometimes  by  the  simple  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  sometimes  by  the  conversation 
of  other  christians  ;  sometimes  through  the  agency 
of  pious  women,  whose  labours  among  the  people 
have  been  singularly  blessed  of  God  ;  in  all  cases 
by  means  to  the  eye  of  man  so  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  result,  that  it  would  be  impiety  to  doubt  the 
presence  and  personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God. 

" '  These  christians  meet  for  mutual  prayer  and 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  and  how 
they  can — in  Sardinia  openly;  in  other  parts  with 
more  or  less  of  secrecy.  Sometimes  in  the  woods, 
sometimes  in  solitary  caves,  sometimes  in  private 
houses;  always  in  fear  and  trembling;  every 
where  worried  by  the  police ;  often  in  prison  ;  and 
still  more  frequently  exposed  to  the  innumerable 
and  annoyances  which,  in  the  forms  of  ever 
varying  slander,  domestic  alienations,  loss  of  em 
ployment,  and  social  dislike,  constitute  what  are 
called  petty  pcrsecvtions,  but  which  are  in  reality 
far  harder  to  bear  than  fines  or  imprisonments,  or 
those  heavier  trials  which  occasionally  fall  upon 
those  who  dare  much  for  Christ.  For  these  last 
call  forth  the  highest  principles  which  sustain  and 
sanctify  the  soul ,  while  the  former,  like  all  those 
minor  miseries  which  spring  from  the  perversities 
and  mistakes  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded, 
too  frequently  irritate  rather  than  subdue,  and 
awaken  infirmities,  the  indulgence  of  which  only 
occasions  weakness  and  distress.' 

"  The  seed  thus  sown  in  Italy,  and  springing  up 
here  and  there  in  small  patches,  will  be  re-sown 
far  and  wide,  until  fields  of  rich  and  matured 
grain  shall  occupy  the  spots  where  all  was,  till 
lately,  desolation  and  death.  Let  none  refuse  to 
entertain  these  gratifying  anticipations  on  the 
ground  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  what  is 
termed  '  the  Italian  cause.'  The  '  cause  of  causes' 
is  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  people.  Again 
and  again  have  we  declared  that  liberty  cannot 
stand  firmly  on  any  other  pedestal  than  that  of 
religion  ;  without  its  energizing  and  controlling 
power,  liberty  falls  into  licentiousness  and  perishes 
in  anarchy.  We,  therefore,  who  believe  in  '  the 
future  of  Italy,'  and  can  discern  in  nature  every 
where  proofs  of  God's  power  to  bring  life  out  of 
death  and  to  regenerate  the  world  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  seeming  dissolution,  are  not  disposed 
to  doubt  that  Italy,  though,  and  even  because,  the 
ery  seat  of  superstition  and  intolerance,  may  be- 
come the  birthplace  of  a  great  reformation,  and 
that  sepulchred  Italy  will  yet  have  a  glorious  re- 
surrection. The  free  Church  of  the  future,  as  we 
believe,  must  precede  the  free  Commonwealth  of 
the  future.  5Ien  must  be  true  men  before  they 
can  he  free  men. 

"  We  give  Mr.  Dunn's  view  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  remarkable  movement  in  his  own 
striking  words.  No  one  will  suspect  him  of  extra- 
vagance : — 

'  It  viay  be — for  who  can  read  the  mysterious 
purposes  of  the  Most  High? — that  Protestantism! 


tlicre  may  at  length  be  planted  simpler  and  pure  i 
forms  of  religion  than  any  that  have  yet  takei! 
root  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  may  be  tha  j 
in  such  simpler  forms  alone  can  the  Church  suc- 
cessfully contend  with  that  torrent  of  democracy 
which  is  ever  rolling  on,  and  which,  before  long,, 
will  assuredly  sweep  away  every  form  of  priest-i 
hood  in  its  course.  It  may  be  that  Home,  so  Ions! 
the  centre  of  the  great  apostacy,  is  destined  al 
to  witness  a  new  and  better  reformation  than  evenl 
that  which  Luther  was  honoured  to  introduce.  Thisi 
at  least  we  know,  that  God  is  now,  throughoutj 
Italy,  gathering  in  a  people  for  Himself,  and  pre-' 
paring  the  country  for  changes,  the  extent  and; 
tearfulness  of  which  will,  before  long,  fill  the  world  i 
at  once  with  gratitude  and  with  astonishment,  with| 
hope  and  with  dismay. 

" '  In  that  hour,  it  is  certain  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy  will , 
mainly  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  its  being; 
presented  to  the  people  apart  alike  from  money, 
priests,  and  sects.' 

"  But  already  we  seem  to  hear  the  question  from  : 
arious  quarters — To  what  denomination  do  the 
Italian  Churches  belong?  '  Are  they  of  us?'  asks 
the  Church  of  England.  'Are  they  Baptists,  Ir 
dependents,  Wcsleyans?'  ask  our  readers  o  those, 
denominations.  We  have  no  cheering  news  for ,' 
mere  sectaries.  No  great  missionary  society  has 
done  this  work.  One  solitary  missionary  has  doi 
it  all.  That  silent,  impressive  witness  to  the  truth  i 
— God's  own  Word — has  done  His  work.  Men, 
unaided  by  ecclesiastics,  have  been  led  by  their  i 
own  wants  to  seek  both  teaching  and  fellowship, 
but  both,  in  the  simplest  forms,  and  with  no  costly  , 
or  cumbrous  machinery.  We  prefer  to  give  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them  a  statement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical views  of  these  Italian  worshippers.  The 
all  our  readers  may  not  approve  them,  they  are 
very  interesting,  and  serve  better  than  any  other 
evidence  to  attest  the  simplicity,  spontaneity,  and 
genuineness  of  this  '  revival.' 

"  '  The  Church  is  the  work  of  God.  Its  forms 
are  simple,  pure  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
world.  It  should  be  a  family  of  children  of  God 
who  meet  together  for  edification,  to  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
grace  they  have  received,  by  purity  of  life,  and  by 
works  of  charity,  whether  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  or  in  their  native  land,  or  among  all  man- 
kind. 

According  to  the  Gospel,  we  find  in  difi"erent 
countries  churches  independent  of  each,  but  joined 
together  by  bonds  of  love,  and  united  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apostles ;  so  ought  it  to  be  now  ;  for 
the  Word  and  the  Order  which  God  once  gave  to 
the  Church  cannot  change,  and  he  who  seeks  to 
change  them  opens  a  door  to  abuses,  to  tyranny, 
d  to  usurpations. 

"  '  The  meetings  of  the  brethren  ought  to  be 
made  for  mutual  edification,  and  in  simplicity,  (1 
Cor.  xiv.  26,)  observing  the  order  and  discijjlhic 
prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  Fur  that  end  there  is  a 
ministry,  but  it  is  only  a  service  rendered  to  the 
Church.  Every  minister  is  a  servant,  who  has 
neither  privilege,  nor  post  of  honour.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  such  by  the  gifts  he  has  received 
of  God,  and  which  he  has  long  exercised  and 
clearly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren. 
He  will  edify  his  brethren  with  expositions  of  the 
Bible,  with  exhortations,  with  prayers.  He  will 
know  how  to  help  and  comfort  the  sick,  strengthen 
the  weak,  console  the  afflicted,  and,  if  lie  is  an. 
Evangelist,  he  will  announce  to  those  who  are  not 
christians  grace  and  peace  in  Christ  Jesus.  *  * 
But  between  the  Evangelical  ministry  anc 


has  hitherto  been  all  but  excluded  from  Italy,  that  official   clergy.  Catholic  or  Protettant,  there  is  a 
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[If.  The  Evangeliml  ministrij  is  «5fwZia%  worth  of  the  property.  A  Mr.  Mallet  made  a  for- 
y'  fraternal,  simple.  It  does  not  consist,  in  any  tune  in  thirty  years  on  a  farm  of  1500  acres,  and 
!gree  whatever,  in  caste;  it  has  no  fixed  salaries ;' bought  land  of  his  own  of  the  value  of  £1700  a 
id  it  ought  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  brethren  1  year— a  more  remarkable  example  even  than  that 

the  proportion  of  its  Evangelical   instruction,  of  the  Scotch  proprietor  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cart- 
ithout  having  any  peculiar  rights.  wright,  who,  being  compelled    to   sell   his   estate, 

" '  Out  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  State,  the  ■  hired  it  on  a  lease,  and  afterwards  re-purchased  it 
vangelical  minister  is  a  citizen,  like  other  men.  witii  the  profits  he  derived  from  his  tenancy 
[e  has  neither  power,  nor  honours,  nor  pay.  He 
cerciscs  the  projession  which  he  has  ;  and  instead 
f  asking  the  State  for  protecting  laws  for  himself, 
r  for  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  he  will  obey 
11  laws  which  wound  not  the  dictates  of  a  man's 
onscieucc  towards  God.  And  finally,  like  every 
hristian,  he  will  apply  to  himself  what  the  Apostle 
aul  said  (Phil.  iv.  8,  9,)  and  thus  he  will  not  op- 
Dse  progress,  but  will  promote  it  in  everything 
bat  is  of  good  report.' 

"  We  regret  that  we  have  exhausted  our  space, 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers  will  not  be  con- 
unt  with  this  summary,  but  will  inquire  further 
nd  read  more  on  the  subject  for  themselves.  It 
jannot  cause  surprise  in  any  that  we  have  eagerly 
icized  on  intelligence  of  this  kind,  and  strengthened 
wrselves  by  the  assurance  thus  derived,  that  the 
v^rld,  through  darkness  and  over  seas  of  trouble, 
s  advancing  towards  the  goal  where  Truth  will  be 
;uthroued,  and  Liberty  receive  its  crown.  For  us, 
Truth'  and  '  Liberty'  are  words  full  of  meaning — 
vords  which  designate  the  means  and  the  consum- 
nation  of  the  world's  deliverance  from  all  that 
ainders  the  development  of  individual  and  social 


ife,  and  prevents  God's  will  being  done  on  earth 
IS  in  heaven.     These  words  of  eternal  significancy 
iirc  too  sacred  to  be  the  clap-traps  of  party.     They 
ire  at  once  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  higl 
3f  all  sciences. 

From  the  Qimrteiiy  Ilovie 

Progress  of  English  Agriculture. 

(CoutiuUL-J  from  p:ige  411,  vol.  xxxi.) 

This  great  advance  in  arable  farming  took  its 
rise  in  Norfolk.  The  king  of  Brobdingnag  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  "that  whoever  could  make  two 
ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon 
a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before 
would  deserve  better  of  mankind  and  do  more  es- 
sential service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians  put  together."  This  passage  might 
have  been  written  upon  Lord  Townshcnd,  who  re- 
tired in  1730  from  public  affairs,  which  went  on 
none  the  worse  without  him,  and  devoted  the 
maining  eight  years  of  his  life  to  improving  his 
estate.  He  originated  practices  which  increased 
the  produce  not  only  two,  but  a  hundred  fold,  and 
of  which  the  world  continues  to  reap  the  benefit 
at  this  hour.  To  marl  and  clay  farms  was  an  old 
practice  in  England ;  for  Harrison,  in  his  "  De- 
scription of  Jiritaine,"  in  the  reign  of  Queen  E 
beth,  says,  "  Besides  the  compost  that  is  carried 
out  of  the  husbandmen's  yards,  ditches,  and  dove- 
houses,  or  out  of  great  towns,  we  have  with  us  a 
kind  of  white  marl,  which  is  of  so  great  force, 
that,  if  it  be  cast  over  a  piece  of  land  but  once  in 
three-score  years,  it  shall  not  have  need  of  further 
composting."  The  usage  seems,  however,  to  hav 
died  away,  and  its  advantages  were  re-discovered 
by  Lord  Townshcnd  and  a  Mr.  Allan,  who  applied 


da  Mr.  All; 
it  to  the  sands  of  Norfolk,  and  converted  bound- 
less wilds  of  rabbit-warrens  and  sheep-walks  into 
rich  grain-bearing  soil.  Young  estimated  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century  "  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  wastes  had  been  turned 
into  gardens,"  and  rents  rose  from  sums  between 
sixpence  and  two  shillings  an  acre  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings and  twenty.  Many  of  the  tenants  realized  a 
capital  which  amounted   to  more  than  the  reputed 


But  marling  would  not  of  itself  have  reclaimed 
the  Norfolk  deserts.  Turnips,  which  are  said  by 
Young  to  have  been  brought  into  farm  cultivation 
by  the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull,  found  such  a  ze 
ous  advocate  in  Lord  Townshend,  that  he  got  the 
name  of  "  Turnip  Townshend."  Pope  speaks  of 
"  all  Townshend's  turnips"  in  one  of  his  Imitations 
of  Horace,  published  in  1737.  This  crop  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  see  was  the  parent  of  all  the  future 
crops.  ^Yithout  winter-food  little  stock  could  be 
kept,  without  stock  there  could  be  little  manure, 
and  with  little  manure  there  could  not  be  much  of 
anything  else.  The  turnips  were,  therefore,  em- 
ployed to  .secure  a  large  dung-heap,  and  the  dung- 
heap  in  turn  was  mainly  appropriated  to  securing 
the  largest  possible  store  of  turnips.  This  tillage 
in  a  circle  was  as  productive  as  it  was  simple. 
The  ground,  cleaned  and  enriched  by  the  root- 
crop,  afterwards  yielded  abundant  harvests  of 
corn;  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  tread- 
ing of  the  sheep  upon  the  loose  soil,  while  they 
fed  off  a  portion  of  the  turnips,  gave  it  the  neces- 
sary firmness.  Thus  through  the  agency  of  tur- 
nips a  full  fold  and  a  full  bullock-yard  made  a  full 
granary.  Essex  and  Suffolk  soon  copied  the  me- 
thod, but  they  did  not  carry  it  so  far  as  in  Nor- 
folk ;  and  in  many  places  the  turnips  wore  never 
thinned  or  hoed,  upon  which  their  size  and  conse- 
quently nearly  all  their  value  depended 

The  rotation  of  crops  was,  however,  considered 
the  especial  characteristic  of  the  Norfolk  husband 
ry.  Until  past  the  middle  of  the  century  no  just 
ideas  prevailed  upon  the  subject  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  Sir  John  Sinclair  says  that 
all  courses  were  thought  to  be  alike,  and  doservin 
neither  of  praise  nor  censure.  The  grand  rule  c 
the  Norfolk  cultivators,  to  which  they  steadily  ad- 
hered, was  never  to  be  tempted  to  take  two  corn- 
crops  in  succession.  But,  in  truth,  no  one  part  of 
their  system  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  its  value 
was  as  a  whole.  They  had  not  only  learnt  the 
importance  of  alternating  grain  with  other  products 
of  the  soil,  but  they  had  ascertained  the  particular 
advantage  of  having  the  barley  follow  the  turnips, 
the  clover  the  barley,  and  the  wheat  the  clover ; 
for  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  latter  were  the  finest 
possible  pabulum  for  the  lucrative  wheat,  and  no- 
thing else  would  have  been  equally  efficacious. 
I'oung  found  this  four-course  system  widely  pre- 
valent in  1767.  The  principal  variation,  he  says, 
was  in  the  duration  of  the  clover,  which  some  per- 
sons allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  seasons  be- 
fore breaking  it  up  for  wheat.  All  these  changes 
were  brought  about  in  the  thirty  years  from  1730 
to  1760,  but  they  were  confined,  with  slight  ex- 
ception-*, to  Norfolk  itself;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Young  appeared  upon  the  scene  that  they  began  to 
penetrate  into  other  districts. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  during  part  of 
which  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  agri- 
cultural leader,  another  great  Norfolk  land-owner 
succeeded  to  the  mantle  of  Lord  Townshend. 
This  was  Blr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
and  throughout  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  headed  the  movement.  The  reclaiming 
the  wastes  of  Norfolk,  the  marling  the  light  land, 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  turnips,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rotation  of  crops,  have  all  been 


ascribed  to  him.  But  as  Young,  in  the  tours  he 
published  several  years  before  Mr.  Coke  possessed 
an  acre  in  the  county,  states  that  every  one  of 
these  practices  were  then  in  common  use,  and  con- 
stituted the  general  features  of  the  Norfolk  hus- 
bandry, it  is  evident  that  this  is  another  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  last  improver  is  cre- 
dited with  the  accumulated  merits  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  though  the  precise  nature  of  what  Mr. 
Coke  effected  is  often  misunderstood,  the  amount 
of  his  services  has  not  been  overrated.  He  stands 
foremost  among  the  class  of  whom  Arthur  Y'oung 
wrote  in  1770 — "Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  the 
ity  of  thinking  I  shall  ever,  by  writing,  wean 
farmers  of  their  prejudices  :  all  improvements  in 
agriculture  must  have  their  origin  in  landlords." 
Five  years  afterwards  Mr.  Coke  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  the  Leicester  family.  The  fine  house  at 
Holkham,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Kent,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  bears  an  inscription 
which  imports  that  it  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  tract,  and  its  noble  founder  was  accustomed 
to  say,  at  once  jocularly  and  sadly,  that  his  near- 
est neighbour  was  the  King  of  Denmark.  There 
was  still  many  a  broad  acre  in  its  primitive  state  of 
sheep-walk,  and  Jlr.  Coke  graphically  describes  the 
condition  of  portions  of  the  property  surrounding 
this  princely  mansion  by  the  remark  "that  he  found 
two  rabbits  quarrelling  for  one  blade  of  grass." 
His  first  care  was  to  apply  the  existing  methods  to 
fertilizing  his  barren  wilds  ;  his  second  was  to  im- 
prove on  the  prevailing  practices;  his  third  was  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  follow  his  example. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NINTH  MONTH 


It  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  twelve  months 
have  passed  away  since  we  penned  the  remarks 
with  which  we  introduced  the  thirty-first  volume  of 
"  The  Friend"  to  its  readers.  Yet  such  is  the 
case,  and  we  are  again  sitting  down  to  perform  a 
similar  duty  at  the  commencement  of  another  vo- 
lume. Having  been  deeply  interested  in  the  Jour- 
nal since  it  was  first  issued,  it  is  natural  after  thirty- 
one  years  of  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with, 
and  labour  for  it,  we  should  feel  solicitous  for  its 
continued  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  its  establishment  was  the 
benefit  of  our  religious  Society,  and  that  we  believe 
has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  by  "  the  Contribu- 
tors," to  the  exclusion  of  all  mere  private  interests. 
As  its  columns  have  been  resorted  to  by  many 
who  have  been  religiously  concerned  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  'Truth,  in  order  to  disse- 
minate their  views  and  feelings  on  .subjects  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  cause  ;  and  as  a  vigilant 
care  has  been  observed  while  catering  for  its  nu- 
merous readers  to  exclude  everything  calculated  to 
vitiate  or  mislead,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying, 
"The  Friend"  has  effected  no  little  good,  in  its 
visits  to  the  families  where  it  is  weekly  welcomed. 

We  have  been  cheered  and  helped  by  the  in- 
crease within  the  last  year  of  those  who  manife.^t 
their  interest  in  the  Journal,  by  contributing  ori- 
ginal or  selected  matter  for  its  columns ;  and  we 
trust  their  aid  will  be  continued,  and  others  in- 
duced to  follow  their  example.  It  has  also  been  a 
source  of  gratification  to  receive  from  various  quar- 
ters testimonials  of  approbation  of  the  consistent 
course  that  has  been  pursued  in  conducting  "  The 
Friend,"  and  of  good  results  manifested  therefrom  ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  did 
not  see  exactly  eye  to  eye  with  us  in  some  things, 
and  were  disposed  to  censure  us  for  not  going  so 
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far  as  they  could  Lave  wished  at  the  time,  are 
now  satisfied  that  the  course  pursued  has  been  the 
safest  and  best,  and  are  disposed  again  to  give  us 
their  countenance  and  support. 

While  disposed  to  take  encouragement  from  the 
measure  of  success  that  has  rewarded  our  efforts, 
and  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  those  who 
have  favoured  us  with  assistance,  or  others  that  have 
sent  us  the  assurance  of  their  approbation,  we  are 
by  no  moans  inclined  to  give  place  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  it  is  not  as  needful  now  as  ever  it  has 
been,  to  observe  the  same  care,  and  to  labour  with 
the  same  industry,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Journal,  and  continue  its  agency  for 
good.  The  motives  that  first  incited  to  undertake 
its  publication,  have  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
force  at  the  present  time  to  stimulate  to  persever- 
ance in  carrying  it  forward  ;  and  we  detire  that 
when  the  time  may  come  for  us  to  transfer  it  to 
whoever  may  succeed  us  in  the  duties  of  conduct- 
ing the  Journal,  it  shall  be  done  with  the  consci- 
ousness that  we  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  apply 
whatever  influence  it  may  have  obtained  among 
Friends,  for  the  defence  and  promotion  of  the  truth, 
the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  error,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  that  love  and  unity  which  be- 
come the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Our  subscription  list,  though  we  cannot  boast  of 
its  having  ever  been  very  large,  has  been  remarkable 
especially  of  latter  years,  for  embracing  very  few  who 
were  negligent  in  keeping  their  subscriptions  duly 
paid  up.  Within  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  times  and  the  derangements  in  mo- 
netary affairs,  there  has  been  an  unusual  deficiency 
in  this  respect,  and  we  allude  to  it,  in  the  hope 
that  those  in  arrears  will  be  induced  promptly 
to  forward  the  amount  due  from  them.  Hav- 
ing no  selfish  or  mere  private  interest  to  subserve, 
we  can  confidently  appeal  to  our  agents,  and  to 
other  Friends  interested  in  disseminating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
safe  literary  entertainment  among  our  members,  to 
embrace  whatever  opportunitj-  may  present  to  en- 
large the  number  of  our  subscribers,  and  thus  aid 
us  efficiently  in  the  support  of  "  The  Friend." 

SUMMARY  OF  KVEXTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Lonrloti  to  Eighth  month  25th. 

Queen  Victoria  continued  her  progress  in  Gerraanj-. 
She  was  received  everywhere  with  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  good  will. 

The  condition  of  the  river  Thames,  the  impurity  of 
which  has  been  a  source  of  uneasiness,  has  been  im- 
proved to  some  extent.  The  accounts  from  the  harvest 
are  satisfactory'.  The  rains  had  caused  some  delay  in 
gathering  the  crops,  but  no  permanent  injury  was  feared. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Queen  of  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  successful 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable,  was  published  in 
the  papers  of  Great  Britain  on  the  23d  ult.  The  Lon- 
don papers  generally  criticise  unfavourably  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  President's  message  containing  the 
(illasion  to  "hostilities." 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  an  ad- 
van'jiug  tendency.  The  Manchester  advices  were  favour- 
able, and  all  descriptions  of  goods  have  advanced. 
BreadstulFs  continued  dull. 

The  treaty  reported  as  having  been  concluded  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  Powers  and  China,  does 
not  confer  the  right  of  having  Resident  Ministers  in  the 
Empire,  but  that  Consuls-General  shall  reside  at  Tien- 
tsin, and  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Emperor. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says,  that  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  to  be  open  to  foreigners,  and  that  the  left 
bank  of  the  Amoor  is  henceforth  to  be  the  boundary  be 
tween  Russia  and  China. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  was  expected  at 
Warsaw  on  the  4th  inst.,  when  a  grand  review  of  the 
troops  collected  there  was  to  take  place.  The  Grand 
Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael  were  to  go  to  the  Caucasus 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  Circassians.  In  some 
parts  of  Russia,  the  country  had  suffered   greatly  from 


drought.  In  some  localities  in  the  region  around  Odessa, 
tlie  yield  would  not  be  sufficient  for  seed  next  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  crops  were 
also  very  poor,  the  land  being  scorched  with  the  prevail- 
ing heat  and  drought.  The  woods  and  bogs  were  burn- 
ing furiously  in  various  places. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Austria,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  had  assembled  at 
Paris  to  sign  the  convention  relative  to  the  organization 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications will  take  place  in  about  five  weeks.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  settlement  of  the  various  questions 
connected  with  this  subject,  was  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  so  that  at  times  the  conference  seemed  on 
the  point  of  sejiarating  without  having  effected  the  de- 
sired end. 

The  heat  of  the  summer  In  Spain  bad  been  almost  un- 
precedented. The  temperature  had  risen  above  100°  for 
many  davs  all  over  the  country. 

UNITED  STATES.— TAe  Florida  Indians.— Co\.  Rec- 
tor has  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
10  proceed  to  Florida,  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  will 
permit,  to  take  me.asures  for  the  removal  of  tlie  Seminoles 
who  are  now  in  the  Everghides.  It  is  proposed  to  effect 
their  removal  without  force. 

The  Rescued  Slaves.— li  is  stated  that  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Niagara  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Charleston,  to  convey  back  to  Africa  the  negroes  cap- 
tured on  board  the  slave  ship  Echo. 

Marine  Losses. — During  last  month,  18   vessels   were 
recked  at  sea  ;  loss,  3260,750.     Loss  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1858,  $5,620,000  against  $11,586,000  for  the 
same  time  last  year. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  592.  Under  ten  years 
of  age,  433. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,   241.     Under  ten 

ars  of  age,  136.     The  mean  temperature  of  the  Eighth 

)nth  was  71.20  deg.  The  amount  of  rain,  a  little  over 
four  inches. 

Ifeio  Orleans. — The  latest  intelligence  from  this  city 
tales,  that  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever  amounted,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  to  eighty-nine.  The  epidemic  is  of  the 
worst  type.  The  mortality  from  this  cause  for  the  week, 
was  413. 

Utah—ne  Salt  Lake  mail  with  dates  to  the  7th  ult., 
has  arrived.  The  election  on  the  2d  passed  off  quietly. 
All  elected  to  the  Legislature  were  Jlormons,  with  one 
exception.  The  late  appointment,  by  Gov.  Gumming, 
of  Probate  Judges  in  Cassen  and  Green  River  counties, 
aused  dissatisfaction  among  the  Mormons,  but  at  the 
departure  of  the  mail  all  was  quiet. 

Gold  in  Indian  Territory. — Leavenworth  despatches  of 
the  20th  ult.  state  that  considerable  excitement  prevails 
in  Lawrence  and  Kansas  City,  in  consequence  of  recent 
arrivals  from  the  gold  region  of  Pike's  Peak,  confirming 
the  nport  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  abundance  in  that 
locality.  It  is  similar  to  the  gold  of  Frazer  river  and 
California. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — But  little  use  has  yet  been 
made  of  this  great  work.  During  the  last  two  weeks, 
the  only  message  which  has  been  made  public,  is  the 
following  which  was  received  at  New  York  on  the  1st 
instant; — 

"London,  Sept.  1,  1858. 

"To  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  rorA;—The  Directors  are 
on  their  way  to  Valentia,  to  make  arrangements  for 
opening  the  wire  to  the  public.  They  convey,  through 
the  cable,  to  you  and  your  fellow-citizens,  their  hearty 
congratulations  on  your  joyous  celebration  of  the  great 
international  work." 

The  ditticulty  in  working  the  line  is  explained  by  the 
London  Morning  Post,  as  follows  : — "  The  slowness  of  the 
signals  through  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  does  not 
depend  on  the  retardation  of  electricity  in  passing  through 
the  length  of  wire.  If  the  wire  were  suspended  in  the 
air,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  transmitting  as  rapidly 
as  the  instruments  could  be  worked  ;  but  when  the  wire 
is  covered  with  gutta  percba,  and  immersed  in  water,  it 
retains  the  electricity,  and  the  charge  once  communi- 
cated to  the  wire  requires  time  for  its  discharge.  The 
first  signal  made  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneously 
through  the  conducting  wire  to  the  instrument  at  the 
other  end  ;  but  the  wire  does  not  readily  part  with  the 
charge,  and  the  electricity  it  retains  prevents  the  effect 
of  a  second  signal  from  being  perceived  on  the  distant 
instrument.  If  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  were  owing 
to  the  retardation  of  the  electric  current,  there  would  be 
little  hope  of  its  being  overcome,  for  the  natural  velo- 
city of  electricity  could  not  be  increased  ;  but  when  it 
is  known  that  the  slowness  with  which  one  signal  fol- 
lows another  is  attributable  to  a  peculiar  condition  ol 
the  wire,  which  has  been  effectually  neutralized,  by 
special  arrangements,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 


dred miles,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  other  1 
contrivances  may  be  adopted  tliat  will  overcome  the 
difficulty,  even  across  the  Atlantic." 

Destruction  of  the  New  York  Quarantine  Buildings.— 
For  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  of  Stateu  Island  have 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  quaran- 
tine establishment  at  that  place,  and  having  recently  had 
their  feelings  excited  by  the  existence  of  yellow  iever, 
small-pox,  &c.,  at  the  quarantine,  and  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  a  party  of  about  1000  armed 
men  proceeded  on  the  nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  instant, 
to  effect  its  destruction  by  fire.  Having  made  forcible 
entrance,  they  removed  the  patients  out  of  the  buildings, 
carrying  them  upon  their  mattresses,  and  depositing  them 
pon  the  ground,  about  one  hundred  yards'  distance. 
The  most  of  the  buildings  were  burnt  on  the  night  of  the 
"  ;t  inst.,  and  the  sav.age  work  of  destruction  was  com- 

eted  the  next  night.     Two  days  afterwards  the  sick,  i 
ime  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  were  still  lying  on  the  ' 
grass,  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the  public  gaze.    The  ; 
physicians,  whose  houses  had  also  been  burnt  by  the  ' 
ferocious  mob,  were  in  attendance,  witli  the  nurses,  and  i 
e  endeavouring  to  make  the  sufferers  as  comfortaide 
possible.     Since   then,    temporary   accommodations 
have  been  provided  for  the  sick.     The  value  of  the  pro- 
perty destroyed  is  said  to  be  upwards  of'.S300,000. 

Miscellaneous. — A  P'rofitahle  Voyage. — 'The  whale  ship 
Laurens  arrived  at  New  London,  Conn.,  a  few  days  since, 
after  an  absence  of  only  one  year,  with  a  cargo  of  4100 
barrels  of  oil.  Less  than  four  and  a  half  months  of  the 
time  was  occupied  in  whaling,  or  taking  oil,  the  balaye^ 
of  the  year  having  been  required  to  make  the  passage. 

Value  of  Slaves. — The  value  of  slave  property  in  Mis- 
sissippi is  §220,009,200.  Each  slave,  in  the  parish  of  j 
St.  Mary,  Louisiana,  nets  his  master  $175  a  year,  almost 
"  per  cent,  of  his  assessed  value. 

Ewiigration  to  Ilayd. — Paul  Emile  Desdun,  a  colonel 
in  the  Haytien  army,  and  M.  Monteard,  the  head  of  a 

mercial  house  in  Port  an  Prince,  h.ave  arrivei 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Their  object  is  said  to  be  to  induce  the 
free  coloured  population  to  emigrate  to  the  dominions  of 
Faustin  I. 

Thayer's  Virginia  Town. — A  letter  from  Virginia  gives 
a  very  favourable  and  encouraging  account  of  the  ] 
gress  of  affairs  in  the  new  settlemeut.  Improvements 
steadily  going  forward;  settlers  are  arriving,  the 
crops  generally  promise  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Virginians  begin  to  have  faith  in  the 
entire  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Death  of  Eleazar  Williams. — Eleazar  Williams,  who  by 
many  persons  was  supposed  to  be  the  Dauphin  of  Franc 
(Louis  XVII.,)  died  at  Hogansburg,  New  York,  on  the 
28th  ult.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  [lious,  humble  ni 
his  end  was  peaceful. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Gilbert 
Macomber,  $i,  vols.  28  and  29  ;  from  Mablon  S.  Kirk- 
bride,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31. 

WEST    GROVE   BOARDING-SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  school  will  open  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  1st  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

For  iuformation  and  circulars,  apply  to 

TnosiAS  CoNARD, 

Ninth  mo.,  1858.      West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  this  Institution  w 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  17th  of  Nir 
month,  at  4  o'clock  p.  M. 

Eighth  mo.  2Sth,  1858.  David  Roberts,  Clerk, 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commenc 
Second  day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Par 
and  others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils, 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  st 
Philadelphia. 

Eighth  mo.  24th,  1858. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  1858,  in  the 
year  of  his  age,  Benjamin  M.  Haines;  a  member 
elder  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

Barclay's  assertion,  that  neither  the  Scriptures, 
r  the  natural  reason  of  man,  arc  a  more  noble, 
certain  rule  or  touchstone,  than  the  immediate 
relation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  relates  only  to  such 
are  sensible  of  its  immediate  revelations,  and  to 
s  evidence  of  these  revelations  in  the  parties 
mselves  to  -whom  they  are  immediate.  To  these 
asserts,  they  are  more  noble,  because  Divine ; 
d  more  certain,  because  immediate,  than  their 
n  private  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  by  read- 
»  and  study,  without  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
irit,  can  be.  The  spirit  only  can  ascertain  the 
ise  it  intends.  Sometimes  it  communicates  a 
eral,  sometimes  an  allegorical  sense,  a  direct,  or 
allusive  sense,  a  theoretical,  or  an  experimental 
se.  Men  are  liable  to  mistake  one  for  another ; 
d  without  a  sense  of  the  spirit,  must  often  miss  of 
e  mind  of  the  spirit. 
In  the  next  proposition,  Barclay  demonstrates 
8  truth  of  his  assertion,  by  showing  from  1  Cor 
i.  12,  &c.,  that  though  the  body  or  church  of 
irist  is  one,  it  is  composed  of  many  members, 
10  have  each  their  several  services  appointed, 
d  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  body ;  and 
ch  must  therefore  attend  to  the  spirit  for  his  own 
pper  direction.  He  afterwards  instances  the 
ecial  duties  of  particulars  in  the  church.  Ear- 
ly therefore  gives  frequent  advices,  to  a  waiting 
',  and  due  attention  to,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  are  well  apprised  of,  and  have  always 
rted,  that  greater  and  less  degrees  of  Divine 
mination  have  been  communicated  to  diiFerent 
rsons ;  but  we  also  believe,  there  cannot  be  any 
ntrariety,  clashing,  or  dissonance  in  any  of  its 
igrees  ;  because  it  is  from  one  and  the  same  spi- 
t;  and  in  what  degree  soever  it  appears,  it  speaks 
le  and  the  same  thing  in  point  of  congruity,  and 
Tries  its  own  Divine  authority  with  it  in  every 
sgree.  Hence,  to  suppose  a  disagreement  between 
le  degree  of  it  and  another,  whilst  it  can  differ  in 
)thing  but  degree,  is  untrue  and  absurd.  As  to 
ir  own,  or  any  man's  own  pretended,  or  any  _ 
nded  Divine  revelations,  we  utterly  and  equally 
sclaim  them,  as  being  of  any  authority,  or  ad 
ratage  whatsoever ;  for  such  mere  pretensions  are 
together  as  unequal  to  discover  and  assure  the 
ue  sense  of  dubious  parts  of  Scripture,  as  the 
^enlightened  reason  of  the  natural  man.  It  is 
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vain  thing  in  any  person  to  pretend  he  has  the 
true  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  whilst  his  per- 
formances demonstrate  his  mistakes  concerning  it. 

When  any  press  their  own  particular  opinion  of 
the  sense  of  any  part  of  Scripture,  as  the  true  sense 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  deny  all  sense  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  their  hearts,  who  that  observes  a  diversity 
of  senses  amongst  these  can  give  credit  to  their  as- 
sertions ?  But  they  allege  the  Scripture  is  infallible. 
I  allow  it;  but  how  is  its  true  sense  to  be  infalli- 
bly conveyed  to  every  reader  ?  By  human  study 
and  instruction '!  That  has  led  into  all  the  differ- 
ences and  disagreements  about  it.  The  plain  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  Divine 
wisdom,  whence  the  Scripture  came,  can  give  the 
;enuine  sense  of  it.  For,  "  The  things  of  God 
knowcth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  (1  Cor. 
ii.  11.)  What  is  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  to 
him,  who  has  not  the  infallible  sense  of  if;  If  all 
had  this,  who  have  the  Scriptures,  none  could  mis 
take  them,  nor  differ  with  each  other  about  them  ; 
yet  it  is  too  manifest,  by  the  differences  among 
christians,  they  do  mistake  them.  This  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  any  defect  in  the  sacred  writings, 
but  to  the  common  unfitness  of  men's  understand- 
ings to  discover  the  right  sense  of  them.  What 
then  can  open  it  to  man's  capacity  but  the  Holy 
Spirit? 

The  question  is  not,  whether  the  Scriptures,  as 
written  by  Divine  inspiration,  are  infallibly  right, 
for  such  must  be  so ;  but  whether  every  one  that 
reads  them,  is  able  infallibly  to  understand  them  ? 
To  pretend,  if  they  are  not  clearly  to  be  under 
stood  without  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  they  an 
given  in  vain,  is  to  contradict  the  Scripture,  which 
declares  that  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal."  (1  Cor.  xi 
7.)  It  may  as  truly  be  asserted,  that  the  Divine 
being,  whilst  he  knows  we  are  in  darkness,  gives  us 
a  chart  to  direct  our  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
withholds  the  light,  by  which  alone  we  can  disco 
ver  its  true  contents ;  which  is  merely  to  mock  and 
tantalise  us,  and  also  to  render  our  situation 
than  that  of  the  Jews  ;  for  all  the  written  precepts 
of  their  law  were  plain  and  evident.  Yet  God 
gave  them  of  his  good  spirit  to  instruct  them ; 
(Neh.  ix.  7,)  all  the  written  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
arc  not  so,  and  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  as  requisite 
to  us  as  it  was  to  them '! 

Scripture  doctrines  are  of  divers  classes.  They 
exhibit  just  morals,  and  benevolent  conduct  be 
tween  man  and  man,  in  a  manner  superior  to  the 
best  ethic  writers  in  all  ages  and  nations.  T 
are  generally  and  justly  allowed  to  be  of  natural, 
universal,  and  unalterable  obligation,  and  are  suf- 
ficiently plain  and  clear  to  the  common  sense  of 
every  man.  But  matters  relating  to  faith  and 
worship,  having  admitted  of  many  circumstantial 
additions  and  alterations,  according  to  the  differ 
ent  dispensations  of  Divine  wisdom,  have  not  been 
so  level  to  men's  understandings,  nor  have  they 
been  so  united  in  judgment  concerning  thei 
the  case  of  moral  duties. 

Ever  since  the  collected  publication  of  the  New 
Testament,  differences  in  opinion  about  the  true 
sense,  especially  in  matters  of  faith,  have  sub.sisted 
and  abounded  ;  and  what  can  determine  these  dif- 


ferences ?  The  learned  A.  saith,  such  a  text  means 
so  and  so.  The  learned  B.  asserts,  it  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  different,  perhaps  a  contrary  sense. 
They  apply  to  the  context,  and  remain  still  as  dif- 
ferent in  opinion,  and  as  positive  of  being  in  the 
right.  They  recur  from  text  to  text,  and  from 
critic  to  commentator,  till  they  have  exhausted 
every  one  they  can  find  or  force  to  their  purpose, 
and  still  remain  equally,  if  not  more  at  a  distance 
than  at  the  beginning.  What  is  there  left  to  de- 
termine the  matter  'I  Will  churches  or  councils  do 
it?  They  jangle  from  year  to  year,  or  from  age 
to  age,  and  leave  the  difference  as  wide  as  they 
found  it.  The  true  sense  still  remains  only  with 
the  Divine  author  of  the  disputed  texts,  and  ho 
alone  is  able  to  communicate  it.  Would  it  not  be 
a  wild  presumption  in  either  A.  or  B.  to  boast  that 
he  will  try  his  opponent's  opinion  by  the  true  sense 
of  the  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  deny,  that  either 
himself,  or  man,  can  have  any  real  sense  of  the 
spirit  ?  I  have  not  here  supposed  a  nonentity,  but 
a  case  that  has  subsisted  for  a  great  many  cen- 
turies; and  which  must  always  continue,  whilst 
men  prefer  their  own  prejudices,  imaginations,  and 
reasonings,  to  the  internal  leadings  of  the  spirit  of 
truth. 

We  hold  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  rule  to  all  that 
have  them,  so  far  as  they  have  a  right  understand- 
ing of  them,  and  also  that  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  them ;  but  we  cannot  aver, 
they  are  the  sole,  the  primary,  and  the  universal 
director  of  mankind  in  matters  of  religious  duty. 
1 .  They  are  not  the  sole  director ;  because  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man 
is  also  an  undeniable  director.  2.  They  are  not 
the  primary  director;  because  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  gave  them  forth,  is  requisite 
to  open  the  true  sense  of  those  numerous  parts  of 
them,  about  which  the  apprehensions  of  men  so 
much  differ.  The  spirit  also  from  which  the  Scrip- 
tures came,  is  original,  and  therefore  primary  to 
them  ;  and  as  the  spirit  only  can  open  its  own  true 
sense  included  in  them,  they  are  secondary  to  the 
spirit,  as  an  instrument  in  its  hand.  3.  They  arc 
not  the  universal  director ;  because  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  one  in  ten,  if  one  in  twenty,  of  mankind, 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  possessing  them. 
Seeing  therefore  this  is  the  case,  they  cannot  pro- 
perly be  pronounced,  the  complete,  adequate,  uni- 
versal rule  of  mankind. 

Hence  wo  esteem  them  the  secondary  rule  or 
guide  of  christians ;  which  bebg  divinely  commu- 
nicated for  the  use  of  all  to  whom  they  may  come, 
and  also  being  intrinsically  superior  in  excellence 
to  all  other  writings,  we  prefer  them  above  all 
others,  and  as  thankfully  accept,  and  as  comfort- 
ably use  them,  as  any  people  upon  earth ;  verily 
believing,  with  the  holy  apostle,  that  they  "_  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience, 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope." 
(Ilom.  XV.  4.) 

This  is  not  to  depreciate  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
hold  them  in  their  proper  place,  and  due  superiority 
to  the  works  of  men,  and  subordination  to  their 
Supreme  Communicator,  and  only  sure  expounder. 
For  the  Holy  Spirit  is  requisite  to  the  use  of  them, 
as  the  agent  to  the  instrument;  and  what  is  an 
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instrument  without  a  hand  to  guiJc  and  enforce  it? 
And  which  is  superior,  the  agent  or  the  instru- 
ment? The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  original  wisdom 
whence  the  Scriptures  came,  and  the  sole  power 
that  can  open,  and  give  right  efi'ects  to  them  ?  The 
spirit  of  truth  is  given  to  guide  into  all  truth; 
(John  xvi.  13,)  is  the  only  thing  that  can  do  it, 
and  consequently  the  supreme  guide  afibrded  to 
mankind.  It  is  both  unwarrantable  and  irrational, 
to  assert  anything  else  is  the  sole  or  primary  di- 
rector, whilst  the  Spirit  of  God  is  communicated 
for  that  purpose. 

The  same  Scripture-truths  appear  as  differently 
to  each  person,  as  their  understandings  differ  one 
from  another.  Human  intellects  therefore  must  be 
rectified,  to  enable  them  to  see  those  truths  in  the 
same  sense.  The  rectifier  is  the  spirit  of  truth, 
which  alone  can  unite  them  in  the  true  sense. 

For  "  The  Frkud.' 

The  Inilians  of  Korth  America. 

(Coutinued  from  jLige  5.) 
ORIGIN. 

"Considered  in  every  point  of  view,  the  Indian 
race  appears  to  be  of  an  old — a  very  old  stock 
Nothing  that  we  have,  in  the  shape  of  books,  is 
ancient  enough  to  recall  the  period  of  his  origin 
but  the  sacred  oracles.  If  we  appeal  to  these,  a 
probable  prototype  may  be  recognised  in  that 
branch  of  the  race  which  may  be  called  Almogi 
(from  Almodad,  the  father  of  Joktan,)  a  branch  of 
the  Ebcrites;  to  whom,  indeed,  the  revelation  was 
not  made,  but  who,  as  coinhabitants  for  many  ages 
of  the  same  country,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  such  reve- 
lation. Like  them,  they  are  also  depicted,  at  all 
periods  of  their  history,  as  strongly  self-willed,  ex- 
clusive in  their  type  of  individuality,  heedless, 
heady,  impracticable,  impatient  of  reproof  or  in- 
struction, and  strongly  bent  on  the  various  forms  of 
ancient  idolatry.  Such  are  indeed  the  traits  of  the 
American  tribes." 

"  What  may  be  regarded,  in  their  traditions  of 
the  world,  their  origin  and  their  opinions  of  man, 
as  entitled  to  attention,  is  this.  They  believe  in  a 
supreme,  transcendental  power  of  goodness,  o! 
Great  Merciful  Spirit,  by  whom  the  earth,  the  ani 
mals  and  man  were  created  ;  also  in  a  great  an 
tagonistical  power,  who  can  disturb  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  the  other  power.  This  person  they  call 
the  Great  Evil  Spirit.  This  belief  in  the  duality 
of  gods  is  universal." 

"  They  relate,  generally,  that  there  was  a  deluge 
at  an  ancient  epoch,  which  covered  the  earth,  and 
drowned  mankind,  except  a  limited  number.  They 
speak  most  emphatically  of  a  future  state,  and 
appear  to  have  some  confused  idea  of  reward; 
and  punishments,  which  are  allegorically  repre 
sjnted." 

"  They  regard  the  earth  as  their  cosmogonic 
mother,  and  declare  their  origin  to  have  been  in 
caves,  or  in  some  other  manner  within  its  depths.'' 

"They  declare  themselves  generally  to  be  abori- 
gines. Pure  fables  or  allegories  are  all  that  sup- 
port this.  By  one  authority  they  climbed  up  the 
roots  of  a  large  vine,  from  the  interior  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  by  another,  they  casually  saw 
light  while  underground,  from  the  top  of  a  cavern 

in  the    earth Seeing  many  quadruped; 

which  burrow  in  the  earth,  they  acknowledge  ; 
similar  and  mysteriousrelation.  Tccumseh  afiirmed 
in  accordance  with  this  notion,  that  the  earth  was 
liis  mother.  And  Michabou  held  that  the  birds 
and  beasts  were  his  brothers.  A  few  of  the  tribes 
north  and  south,  have  something  of  a  traditional 
value   to  add  to  these   notions,  expressive  of  an 


opinion  of  a  foreign  origin — this  will  be  particularly 
mentioned." 

'  To  separate  tradition  from  mythologic  belief, 
in  the  chaos  of  Indian  intellect,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  attempt  of  a  finite  hand  to  separate 
"_ht  from  darkness.  The  overflow  of  waters  on 
the  earth  having  been  narrated,  an  event,  by  the 
way,  which  they  attribute  to  the  Great  Evil  Spirit, 
their  traditions  skip  over  thousands  of  years,  which 
they  fill  up  as  an  epoch  of  mythology.  In  this, 
monsters,  giants,  spirits,  genii,  gods  and  demons, 
wield  their  powers  against  each  other,  and  fill  the 
world  with  cannabalism,  murders,  and  complicated 
fears  and  horrors." 

"  One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  epoch  of  mon- 
strosities, in  each  leading  family  of  American  tribes, 
is  the  tradition  of  some  great  hero,  giant  killer,  or 
wise  benefactor,  whose  name  is  exalted  as  a  god, 
and  to  whose  strength,  wisdom  or  sagacity,  they 
attribute  deliverance.  Such  is  Quetzalcoatl  among 
the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs ;  Atapentsic,  Atatarho  and 
Tarenyawagon  among  the  Iroquois;  and  Micabo  or 
ihe  Great  Hare,  popularly  called  Mauabozho, 
among  the  Algonquins." 

"  The  next  thing  that  is  heard  in  their  history 
of  the  world  are  accounts,  variously  related,  of  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  coast,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  From  that  era  to  the  present 
day  is,  wiih  the  exceptions  below  recited,  the  period 
of  authentic  tradition.  Most  of  the  tribes  possess 
traditions  of  the  first  appearance  of  white  men 
among  them,  and  some  of  them  name  the  place. 
The  Lenni  Lenapes  and  Mohicans,  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  appearance  and  voyage  of  Hudson, 
up  the  river  bearing  his  name,  in  1C09.  The 
Iroquois  have  the  tradition  of  a  wreck,  apparently 
earlier,  on  the  southern  coast;  and  the  saving,  and, 
after  a  time,  the  extinction  of  the  infant  colony  in 
blood.  This  possibly  may  be  the  first  colony  of 
Virginia,  in  1588.  The  Algonquins  have  a  tra- 
dition of  Cartier's  visit  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  153-1 
and  call  the  French,  to  this  day,  'People  of  th( 
Wooden  A'essel  or  Wa-mitig-oazh.'  The  Chippe 
was  aflSrmed  (in  1824)  that  seven  generations  of 
men  had  passed  since  that  nation  first  came  in  to 
the  lakes." 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  ANTE-COtUMBIAN  EPOCH. 

On  this  subject  we  are  confined  to  narrow 
limits.  Three  or  four  of  the  chief  stocks  now  be- 
tween the  Equinox  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  have 
preserved  traditions  which  it  is  deemed  proper  to  re 
cite. 

"  In  the  voyages  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzii 
among  the  Arctic  tribes,  he  relates  of  the  Chippe- 
wegaus  that  'they  have  a  tradition  that  they  ori- 
ginally came  from  another  country,  inhabited  by 
very  wicked  people,  and  had  traversed  a  great  lake 
which  was  narrow  and  shallow,  and  full  of  islands, 
where  they  had  suffered  great  misery,  it  being  al 
ways  winter,  with  ice  and  deep  snow.'  In  a  sub 
sequent  passage  he  remarks :  '  Their  progress  (the 
great  Athapasca  family)  is  easterly,  and  accordin 
to  their  own  traditions,  they  came  from  Siberia; 
agreeing  in  dress  and  manners  with  the  people  now 
found  upon  the  coast  of  A.sia.' " 

"The  Shawanoes,  an  iVlgonquin  tribe,  have  a 
tradition  of  a  foreign  origin,  or  a  landing  fro 
sea  voyage.  John  Johnston,  Esq.,  who  was  for 
many  years  their  agent,  prior  to  1620,  observes 
'  The  people  of  this  nation  have  a  tradition  tha 
their  ancestors  crossed  the  sea.  They  are  the  only 
tribe,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  who  admit  a 
foreign  origin.  Until  lately  they  kept  yearly  sacri- 
fices for  their  safe  arrival  in  this  country.  From 
whence  they  came,  or  at  what  period  they  arrived 
in  America,  they  do  not  know.'" 


"At  a  subsequent  page, he  says,  'It  is  somewhi 
doubtful  whether  the  deliverance  which  they  eel 
brate  has  any  other  reference  than  to  the  crossir 
of  some  great  river,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea.'  " 

"  The  next  testimony  is  from  Mexico.  Monb 
zuma  told  Cortes  of  a  foreign  connection  bctwee 
the  Aztec  race  and  the  nations  of  the  Old  Worli 
This  tradition,  as  preserved  by  Don  Antonio  Solii 
led  that  monarch  to  assure  the  conqueror  of  ari' 
lationship  to  the  Spanish  crown.  (This  was  i 
course  entitled  to  no  weight  whatever,  except  ! 
denoting  a  foreign  origin)  in  the  line  of  sovereign 

"  His  speech  is  this  : — '  I  would  have  you  to  ni 
derstand,  before  you  begin  your  discourse,  that  ^ 
are  not  ignorant  or  stand  in  need  of  your  persus 
sions,  to  believe  that  the  great  prince  you  obey 
descended  from  our  ancient  Quetzalcoatl,  Lord  ■ 
the  Seven  Caves  of  the  Navatlaques,  and  lawli 
king  of  those  seven  nations  which  gave  beginniii 
to  our  Mexican  empire.  By  one  of  his  prophecit 
which  we  receive  as  an  infallible  truth,  and  by 
tradition  of  many  ages,  preserved  in  our  annals,  yi 
know  that  he  departed  from  these  countries  to  col 
quer  new  regions  in  the  East,  leaving  a  promi 
that  in  process  of  time  his  descendants  should  r 
turn  to  model  our  laws  and  mend  our  goven 
nient.'" 

"  The  general  tradition  of  the  nation,  of  the 
having  originated  in  another  land  and  their  migr 
tion  by  water,  is  preserved  in  the  ideographic  mi 
of  Botturini." 

The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  empire 
bands  of  adventurers  from  the  Seven  Caves,  res 
upon  the  best  authority  we  have  of  the  Toltec  rac 
supported  by  the  oral  opinion  of  the  Aztecs  in  151 
An  examination  of  it  by  the  light  of  modern  ge- 
graphy,  in  connection  with  the  nautical  theory  i 
oceanic  currents  and  the  fixed  courses  of  the  wim 
in  the  Pacific,  gives  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  s 
early  expressed  opinion  in  support  of  a  migratic 
in  high  latitudes.  It  is  now  considered  probab 
that  those  caves  were  seated  in  the  Aleutian  chiu 
This  chain  of  islands  connects  the  continents  ■ 
Asia  and  America  at  the  most  practicable  pointi 
and  it  begins  precisely  opposite  to  that  part  of  tl 
Asiatic  coast  north-east  of  the  Chinese  empire,  ai 
quite  above  the  Japanese  group,  where  we  shoii 
expect  the  Mongolic  and  Tata  hordes  to  have  he< 
precipitated  upon  those  shores.  On  the  Americ! 
side  of  the  trajet,  extending  south  of  the  peninsu 
of  Onalasca,  there  is  evidence,  in  the  existing  di 
lects  of  the  tribes,  of  their  being  of  the  same  gener 
group  with  the  Toltic  stock.  By  the  data  broug! 
to  light  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  ethnographer  to  the  U. 
Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  ai 
from  other  reliable  sources,  the  philological  proof 
made  to  be  quite  apparent.  The  peculiar  Azti 
termination  of  substantives  in  tl,  which  was  notiw 
at  Nootka  Sound,  and  which  will  be  found  in  tl 
specimens  of  the  languages  of  Oregon,  furnished  I 
Mr.  Wyeth,  are  too  indicative,  in  connection  wii 
other  resemblances  in  sound,  and  in  the  principles 
construction,  noticed  by  Mr.  Hale,  to  be  disregards' 


NoTcl  Attachment. 
One  of  those  singular  cases  of  attachmer 
which  we  occasionally  hear  of  between  animals 
the  most  dissimilar  natures,  exists  between  a  p 
belonging  to  John  Grover  of  this  city,  and 
half-grgwn  cat.  Shortly  after  purchasing  the  pi; 
and  placing  him  in  his  new  quarters,  a  kitten,  le 
than  two  weeks  old,  belouging  to  a  litter  living  ' 
the  loft  above  the  sty,  aecidentally  fell  into  tl 
porker's  premises.  The  pig,  instead  of  eating  tl 
puny  intruder,  as  most  of  his  relatives  would  ha' 
done,  seemed  pleased  with  her  company,  and  6 ' 


THE  friend: 


11 


Jher  every  attention  consistent  with  his  hoggish 
Jure.  How  she  was  sustained  during  the  first 
d'  weeks,  when  she  needed  a  mother's  care,  no 
D^  knows  ;  but  kitty  soon  made  herself  at  home, 
»il  was  always  to  be  found  stretched  upon  the 
n;'B  back,  or  more  often,  in  what  appears  to  be 
d'  favourite  place,  upon  the  top  of  his  head.  He 
rils  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  displace  her; 
Rjn  he  walks  about,  she  sits  quite  at  her  ease 
J  in  his  back;  and  when  he  takes  his  food,  she 
f,  ks  slowly  down  his  nose  to  the  tub  and  eats 
ivh  him,  sharing,  as  it  would  appear,  his  bed  and 
]  id.  He  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  caressing 
X  will  I  his  snout,  and  when  she  gets  in  his  way, 
;.  tl}  i.iiioves  her  with  the  same  hoggish  member. 
[.  ap]!  ^ars  to  watch  over  her  with  a  jealous  care, 
mckiiiij;  any  one  who  may  enter  the  sty  to  molest 
J .  Tlic  case  is  as  well  authenticated  as  it  is  rc- 
urkablf. — Saktn  Register. 

■I  have  given  some  hints  how  it  was  with  me, 
)  way  of  preparation  for  the  great  and  important 
fk  of  the  ministry,  and  the  danger  of  my  being 
ulftl,  oven  sometimes  when  I  had  right  openings, 
i;  r.'U  the  sweet  efficacious  virtue  of  the  love  ot 
31,  tliiough  Jesus  Christ  to  mankind;  which, 
I,  btli  ss,  is  at  times  the  sensible  experience  and 

I  lyiuriit  of  every  faithful  follower  of  Christ,  who 

II  er  >\as  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I 
pi  in  those  days  apprehensive  of  some  danger  of 
ini;-  led  out  at  that  door;  but  I  have  since  more 
uj^sct'ii  the  danger  of  this  and  other  by-paths, 
f  eh  would  have  led  me  to  give  that  away  to  others, 
p  cli  I  was  to  live  upon  myself;  and  out  of  the 
11  ihh',  dependent  state,  in  which  only  there  is 
;'ty,  to  have  a  will  and  way  of  my  own,  that  I 
oht  be  furnished  and  enriched  with  much  trca- 
i;.  l)Ut  sincerity  of  heart,  and  my  endeavours 
oprcserve  the  single  eye,  through  the  watchful 
;;o  of  Divine  Providence  over  me,  brought  the 
I  •  of  t!ie  Lord  upon  it  all ;  so  that  I  came  clearly 
(cc  and  experimentally  to  know,  that  my  suffi- 
iiey  was  of  God  ;  that  there  must  be  a  steady  de- 
ii'ilciKc  on  the  Lord,  to  be  immediately  fitted  and 
tplicil  every  time  I  was  to  engage  in  this  solemn 
t  ice.  I  ardently  desire  that  all  who  have  the 
et  aj.iirehension  of  being  called  into  the  work  of 
1,  niiuistry,  may  dwell  in  a  holy  dread  of  the 
)inc  pre-sence,  and  know  their  own  wills  wholly 
ijeeted  to  the  Divine  will,  waiting  for  a  distinct 
11^  elear  certainty  of  the  Lord's  requirings,  not 
iiy  in  entering  upon  it  at  first,  but  also  at  all  other 
i  es.  And  as  self  comas  to  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
by  will  receive  undeniable  evidence  in  their  own 
iiiJs,  'A'  the  certainty  of  their  mission;  and  they 
ci  ii>.t  be  without  a  testimony  thereof,  from  the 
jaes.<  for  God,  in  the  consciences  of  those  amongst 
s;iin  they  are  sent  to  minister.  They  will  be  a 
tour  of  life  to  the  living  in  the  truth,  and  of 
I'  th  t')  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  death.  Let  it 
M-  be  remembered,  that  nothing  of  or  belonging 
ciiaii,  can  possibly  add  any  lustre  or  dignity  to 
1  divine  gift.  Neither  will  the  best  and  most 
i^ou,-^]y  adapted  words  or  doctrine,  ever  so  truly 
li  consistently  delivered,  be  any  more  than  as 
iimlinL'  brass,  or  as  a  tinkling  cymbal,  without 
I  power,  light  and  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of 
L,ri.-t. 

'  There  is  no  occasion  for  those  who  regard  Hi 
);ver  as  the  substance  of  their  ministry,  to  be  soli- 
iiius  aliout  words;  as  the  lowest  and  most  simple 
ii  really  beautiful,  when  fitly  spoken  under  that 
kjy  infiuence." — Jo/m  Griffith. 

|[t  is  one  of  the  worst  eifects  of  prosperity  tc 
sl.ke  a  man  a  vortex  instead  of  a  fountain ;  so  that, 
i^tead  of  throwing  out,  he  learns  only  to  draw  in 
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A  Lesson  for  Teachers  and  Pnpils. 

"  When  I  taught  a  district  school,"  said  he,  "  I 
adopted  as  a  principle  to  give  as  few  rules  to  my 
;  cholars  as  possible.  I  had,  however,  one  stand- 
ing rule,  which  was,  "  Strive  under  all  circum- 
•stances  to  do  right;"  and  the  test  of  right,  under 
all  circumstances,  was  the  golden  rule,  "  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

If  an  oifence  was  committed,  it  was  my  invaria- 
ble practice  to  ask,  "  Was  it  right  ?"  "  Was  it  as 
you  would  be  done  by?" 

All  my  experience  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  act  of  a  pupil  ought  to  be  re- 
arded  as  an  offence,  unless  it  be  when  measured 
by  the  standard  of  tlie  golden  rule.  During  the 
ast  year  of  my  teaching,  the  only  tests  I  ever  ap- 
plied to  an  act  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  judge, 
were  those  of  the  above  questions.  By  this  course 
I  gained  many  important  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plea,  "  You  have  not  made 
any  rule  against  it,"  which  for  a  long  time  was  a 
terrible  burden  to  me,  lost  all  its  power. 

In  the  second  place,  by  keeping  constantly  be- 
fore the  scholars,  as  a  standard  of  action,  the  single 
text  of  right  and  wrong  as  one  which  they  were  to 
apply  for  themselves,  I  was  enabled  to  cultivate  in 
them  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  responsibility. 

In  the  third  place,  I  got  a  stronger  hold  on  their 
feelings,  and  acquired  a  new  power  of  cultivating 
and  directing  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
eeing  them  become  more  truthful,  hone.st,  trust- 
worthy and  manly  in  their  intercourse  with  me, 
with  their  friends,  and  with  each  other. 

Once,  however,  I  was  sadly  puzzled  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principle,  by  one  of  my  scholars, 
George  Jones,  a  large  boy,  who,  partly  through  a 
false  feeling  of  honour,  and  partly  through  a  feel- 
of  stubbornness,  refused  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation.    The  circumstances  were  these  : 

A  scholar  had  played  some  trick  which  inter- 
rupted the  exercises.  As  was  my  custom,  I  called 
on  the  one  who  had  done  the  mischief  to  come  for- 
ward. As  no  one  started,  I  repeated  the  request, 
but  with  no  success.  Finding  that  the  culprit  would 
not  confess  his  guilt,  I  asked  George  if  he  knew 
who  had  committed  the  offence. 

"  I  did  not  do  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  do  you  know  who  did  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  was  it?"  , 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  tdl." 

"But  you  must  tell.  It  is  my  duty  to  ask,  and 
yours  to  answer  me." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  George,  firmly. 

"  Then  you  must  stop  with  me  after  school." 

He  stopped  as  requested,  but  nothing  which  I 
could  urge  would  induce  him  to  reveal  anything. 
At  last,  out  of  patience  with  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  obstinacy  of  the  boy,  I  said  : 

"  Well,  George,  I  have  borne  with  you  as  long 
as  I  can,  and  you  must  either  tell  me  or  be  pun- 
ished." 

With  a  triumphant  look,  as  though  conscious 
that  he  had  cornered  me  by  an  application  of  my 
favourite  rule,  he  replied,  "  I  can't  tell  you,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  right.  The  boy  would  not 
like  to  have  me  toll  of  him,  and  I'll  do  as  I'd  be 
done  by." 

A  few  years  earlier  I  should  have  deemed  a  re 
ply  thus  given  an  insult,  and  should  have  resented 
it  accordingly ;  but  experience  and  reflection  had 
taught  me  the  folly  of  this,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  important  applications  of  my  oft-quoted  rule, 
was — to  judge  of  the  nature  of  others  as  I  would 
have  them  judge  of  mine.     Yet,  for  the  moment,  I 


was  staggered.  His  plea  was  plausible  ;  ho  might 
be  honest  in  making  it.  I  did  not  see  in  what 
respect  it  was  fallacious.  I  felt  that  it  would  not 
do  to  retreat  from  my  position,  and  suffer  the  of- 
fender to  escape  ;  and  yet,  that  I  should  do  a  great 
injustice  by  compelling  a  boy  to  do  a  thing,  if  he 
really  believed  it  to  be  wrong. 

After  a  little  pause,  I  said,  "  Well,  George,  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  do  anything  which  is  wrong,  or 
which  conflicts  with  your  golden  rule.  We  will 
eave  this  for  to-night,  and  perhaps  you  will  alter 
your  mind  before  to-morrow." 

I  saw  him  privately  before  school,  and  found 

him  more  firm  in  his  refusal  than  ever.     After  the 

jvotional  exercises  of  the   morning,  I   began   to 

jcstion  the  scholars — as  was  my  wont — on  various 

points  of  duty,  and  gradually  led  the  conversation 

to  the  golden  rule. 

Who,"  I  asked,  "  are  the  persons  to  whom  as 
the  members  of  this  school,  you  ought  to  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by  ?  Your  parents,  who  support 
ud  send  you  here?  your  school-mates,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  work  with  yourselves  ?  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  who,  by  taxing  themselves, 
raise  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  school? 
the  school  committee,  who  take  so  great  an  interest 
in  your  welfare  ?  your  teacher  ?  or  the  scholar  who 
carelessly  or  wilfully  commits  mouic  oflFence  against 
good  order?" 

A  hearty  "  yes"  was  responded  to  every  ques- 
tion except  the  last,  at  which  they  were  silent. 

Then,  addres.sing  George,  I  said  :  "  Yesterday, 
I  asked  you  who  had  committed  a  certain  offence. 
You  refused  to  tell  me,  because  you  thought  it 
would  not  be  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by.  I 
now  wish  you  to  re-consider  the  subject.  On  one 
de  are  your  parents,  your  school-mates,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town,  the  school  committee  and  your 
teacher,  all  deeply  interested  in  everything  afl'ect- 
ing  the  prosperity  of  this  school.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  boy  who,  by  this  act,  has  shown  himself 

dy  to  injure  all  these.  To  which  party  will 
you  do  as  you  would  be  done  by  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said  :  "  To  the  first ; 
it  was  William  Brown  who  did  it." 

My  triumph,  or  rather  the  triumph  of  principle, 
was  complete ;  and  the  lesson  was  as  deeply  felt 
by  the  other  members  of  the  school  as  by  him  for 
whom  it  was  especially  designed. — Frqf.  R.  AHyn. 


That  middle  course  which  the  luke-warm  chris- 
tian takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  seems  to  carry 
with  it  many  present  advantages,  which  the  genuine 
christian  loses.  This  measured  conduct  obtains  for 
him  that  general  popularity,  the  desire  of  which  is 
his  main  spring  of  action.  He  secures  the  friend- 
ship of  worldly  men,  because  he  can  accommodate 
his  taste  to  their  conversation,  and  bend  his  views 
to  their  practices.  As  he  is  not  bad,  the  pious 
judge  him  favourably,  and  entertain  hopes  of  his 
becoming  all  they  wish;  so  that  he  unites  the  credit 
of  their  good  opinion,  with  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  society  of  the  others.  A  neutral  character 
thus  converts  every  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoid.s 
the  suspicion  attached  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace 
inseparable  from  sinners.  To  disoblige  the  world, 
is,  upon  his  principles,  a  price  almost  too  high  for 
the  purchase  of  heaven  itself.  Is  it  not  doubtful 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  be 
a  christian,  is  a  christian  in  reality  ?  *  *  *  Ho 
entertains  such  a  tender  opinion  of  what  he  per- 
ceives to  be  a  constant  attendant  on  human  nature  : 
he  pleads,  in  its  vindication,  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
weakness  of  man,  the  power  of  temptation ;  and 
construes  a  strict  judgment  on  the  thing,  into  an 
uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man.  He  resents 
keenly  those  crimes  whicU  offend  agaii;ist  society; 
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and  of  sins  which  affect  his  own  interest,  he  is  the 
most  forward  to  seek  legal  redress.  But  he  does 
not  feel  that  some  of  the'worst  corruptions  are  of  a 
spiritual  nature;  and  to  those  which  only  offend 
God,  he  never  shows  himself  tenderly  alive." 


1 — an  heir  of  rest  above  ; 
no  spot  from  which  thou 


Selected. 
To  Daniel  Wheeler;  on  hearing  him  say  in  answer  to 
a  Friend,  who  queried  respecting  his  home,  "  I  have  no 
home." 

Pilgrim  and  stranger  as  thou  art — on  embassy  of  love. 
The  messenger  of  gospel-tnitl 
Well  mayest  thou  say  there  is 

Shalt  not  roam, 
That  nook  thy  spirit  findeth  not,  nor  asks  on  earth  a 

Home. 

Afar  from  scenes  most  fondly  prized,  from  friends 

most  dear. 
Duty   hath    marked  thy   footsteps,— a  way  than  none 

more  clear ; 
And  peace — sweet  peace  hath  followed  thee,  thy  spirit's 

favoured  dome; 
For  every  man  thy  brother  seems,  and  every  land  thy 

Home. 


And  whether  moored  on  England': 


sia  s  plam. 


)ast,  or  yet  on  Rus- 
ii\c  ploughing  o'er 


Or  on  the  mountain-billow  tost. 

the  main, 
Jesus  hath  been  thy  guiding  star,  and  thou  couldst  safely 

roam  ; 
While,  riding  on  the  swelling  surge,  the  Freeling  was  thy 

Home. 

God's  Holy  Spirit  beaming  there,  (thy  passport  o'er  the 

deep,) 
AYhen  danger's  darkest  hour  was  near,  lulled  the  rough 

winds  to  sleep; 
In  perils,  oft  thy  faith  was  stayed,  where  evil  could  not 

come, 
Christ  was  thy  anchor  in  the  storm,  thy  fort,  thy  spirit's 

Home. 

He  bade  thee  go  to  heathen  lands,  to  seas,  and  isles 

afar, 
Nor  didst  thou  doubt  his  torch   of  love  would  be  thy 

guiding  star  : 
Benighted  souls  there  gathered  round,  rejoiced  to  see 

thee  como. 
And  in  God's  hand  an  instrument,  e'en  there  thou  wert 

at  Home. 

From   snow-crowned   heights  where  love  grew  strong, 

faith  led  thy  steps  away, 
.To  tropic  suns  and  genial  climes,  where  earth's   rich 

gardens  lay. 
From  north  to  south,  from   east  to  west,  gray-headed 

thou  hast  come. 
And  while  we  hail  thy  spirit  here,  ah  !  be  our  hearts  thy 

Home. 

Yes,  let  thy  precepts  be  impressed,  upon  the  softened 
clay. 

Not  merely  as  the  morning  dew  that  passeth  soon  away, 

But  as  the  shower  that  restelh  long;  Ihat  thus  in  years 
to  come, 

Remembrance  of  the  faithful  past,  may  cheer  thy  even- 
ing Home. 

As  christians  we  can  greet  thy  soul,  on  Truth's  exalted 

ground. 
As   chiTdren   come  with    listening  ear  to   catch   love's 

welcome  sound  ; 
For  thou  hast  trod  youth's  slippery  morn,  noon's  past, 

and  evening  come  ; 
Experience  speaks,  "  Come,  follow  me,  as  I  am  travelling 


Loved  ones  thou  hast;  for  life  to  thee  has  been  one  fa- 
voured chain. 

Whose  golden  links,  though  severed  now,  shall  re-unite 
.again, 

Where  faith  shall  end  in  glorious  sight,  where  partings 
never  come. 

And  prayer  be  turned  to  endless  praise,  in  thy  eternal 
Home. 
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liiouglits  on  the  "Women's  Eights"  Agitation, 

(Concluded  from  page  3.) 

Men  who  wished  to  carry  some  good  measure 
over  the  heads  of  an  unthinking,  unprincipled  ma- 
jority, have  at  several  times  in  the  history  of  the 
world  sought  to  accomplish  it  by  admitting  female 
voters.  This  occurred  during  the  history  of 
Athens,  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America.  In  each  instance  the  imme- 
diate end  was  answered,  but  it  ended  in  the  wo- 
men differing  from  their  husbands,  brothers  and 
fathers,  and  (being  naturally  consentaneous,)  in 
their  finally  outvoting  them.  When  this  became 
the  case,  the  men  very  quietly  resumed  their  doffed 
authority,  the  women  returning  to  their  natural 
position  with  alacrity,  and  without  resistance  or 
murmur.  Let  any  one  who  proposes  the  equal 
participation  of  woman  in  government,  consider 
whether  at  bottom  of  his  motives  there  does  no' 
lie  the  wish  to  carry  into  effect  some  favourite  mea- 
sure, the  suppression  of  intemperance,  war,  or  other 
peculiarly  masculine  vice.  Let  him  imagine 
other  side,  that  his  favourite  measures  should  be 
voted  down  by  their  aid  ;  especially,  that  the  wo- 
men, generally  differing  on  some  important  point 
sex,  should  outvote  the  men.     Can 


in  the  latter,  for  they  would  intuitively  feel  t 
women's  physical  constitution   and  the  habits  ' 
life  entailed  by  it,  would  forever   prevent  th ' 
attaining  that  mental  rohiiitncss  as  it  were,  sj 
that  experience,  necessary  to  make  them  equ, 
of  men  for  political  purposes.     Hence  there  is  ■ 
cause,   either  from   reason  or  past  experience,  . 
anticipate  that  a  political  equality  given  to  wonl 
would  be  continued   after  men  had  found  the' 
selves  thwarted  by  it.     Queen  Elizabeth  and  ot 
such  instances  are  often  quoted  to  show  the  pel 
cal  capacity  of  the  sex.     But  the  glory  of  Eli ! 
beth's  reign,  as  history  proves,  was  in  great  p 
due  to  the  good  sense  and  persuasibility,  (and, 
contrasting  her  strong,  but  not  unchangeable  \ 
with  the  more  inflexible  and  headstrong  resolves 
her  father,  and  of  her  successors  the  Jameses  a 
Gharles  I.,  may  we  not  say  the  more  vroman-l 
persuasibility,)  with  which  she  accepted  the  \ 
counsels  of  a  most  able  baud  of  ministers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  instead  of  c 
tending  with  the  latter,  and  converting  the  fon 
into  time-serving  sycophants,  as  did  her  sum 
sors,   to  their  own  ruin.     The  qualities  speds 
required  in  a  constitutional  sovereign  are  ess 
tially  different  from  those  demanded  to  make  g( 
members  of  voting,  elective  bodies.     The  bant 
all  systems  of  popular  representation  is  this  v ;  i 
readiness  to  follow  and   be  led  by  others'  couiil 
and  opinion,  which  gives  rise  to  the  tyranny  of  f, 
thinking  majorities   and  of  demagogues  thron 
them.     It's  best  antidote,  and  the  main  reqnij 
in  voters,  is  that  independence  and  individuoA 
of  character  and  judgment  which  forms  one  (j 
tinction  of  the  masculine,  in  comparison  with  j 
feminine  character.  j 

Among  other  reforms  proposed  to  be  carried  ) 
by  the  Women's  Rights  movement  is  that  of  thpj 


from  his  own  sex,  should  outvote  the  men, 

he  doubt  that  the  latter  would  forthwith,  exercising  i  ing  open  all  the  various  means  of  obtaining  liv; 

the  natural  prerogative  of  greater  mental  and  phy-  j  hood  to  that  sex.    If  the  sex  at  large,  including  mi 

sical  robustness,  take  back  their  abdicated,  scrip- iried  and  young  unmarried  females,  were  geners! 

to  prosecute  all  kinds  of  business  in  rivalry  «i 
men,  it  is  certain  that  thev  must  either  become  f 


Newspaper  Proprietors. — John  Walter,  m.  p.  for 
the  borough  of  Nottingham,  is  principal  proprietor 
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shares  out  of  the  twenty-four  into  which  that  valu- 


turally  declared  authority,  or  that  the  women 
would  be  slow  to  see  the  absurdity  of  their  false 
position  1.  If,  then,  the  political  authority  of  wo- 
men can  only  be  derivative  from  man  and  held  at 
his  pleasure,  it  can  really  amount  to  nothing.  It 
cotild  only  seem  to  act  when  it  confirmed  men's 
decrees,  which  now  are  free  from  such  an  useless 
formula.  These  things  are  tlie  fruits  of  the  un- 
alterable laws  of  nature,  which  are  not  open  to 
amendment  by  man.  Tiicre  must  be  a  right  way 
of  combating  the  evils  referred  to,  and  that  way 
cannot  be  through  revival  of  an  extinct  and  acted- 
out  folly.  If  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  wo- 
men on  political  matters  or  those  which  affect  the 
general  good,  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  an  or- 
ganization at  all,  it  could  probably  only  be  through 
one  resembling  the  women's  meetings  among 
Friends,  in  being  in  most  things  subject  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  men's  organization.  An  ad- 
visory, not  deciding,  organization  of  women,  may 
perhaps  be  possible  in  politics  in  the  time  when 
all  wills  shall  be  subject  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth,  but  even  such 
an  one,  until  tlien,  would  be  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  existing  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  more 
widely  experienced,  stronger  sex.  Men  might 
and  do,  iu  carrying  out  the  true  principle  of 
democratic  government,  patiently  suffer  their 
weaker,  less  educated  brethren  to  assert  an 
equality  by  voting,  pending  the  operation  of 
time  and  instruction  in  developing  the  faculties 
of  the  former,  and  making  them  really  and  fully 
equals ;  but  it  would  be  useless  for  men  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  outvoted  by  the  softer  sex,  or  by 
a  majority  principally  composed  of  them,  in  the 
hope  of  time  bringing  about  a  similar  development 


sexed,  acquiring  the  energy  of  men,  and  devot| 
the  full  time  to  business  that  is  devoted  by  men ; 
be  ruined  and  driven  off  the  field  h-y  their  comg 
tion.  This  chimera,  though  seriously  entertai) 
by  some  of  these  reformers,  is  not  worth  furt 
attention.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  more 
tional  among  them  carry  it,  is  simply  that  of 
right  of  woman  to  exercise  her  faculties  in  cert  i 
of  the  more  quiet  pursuits  and  trades,  and  to 
ceive  a  more  general  education  to  these  pursu 
This  feature,  however,  has  been  stuck  upon  ; 
agitators'  banner  without  having  any  right  thij 
In  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  women  had  , 
gun  to  see  and  feel  their  way  to  these  industr 
before  Women's  Rights  were  heard  of — and  Mt; 
out  any  denial  of  their  right  to  do  so  on  the  pi 
of  men.  Schools  of  design  for  women  were  flO; 
ishing, — Elizabeth  Blackwell  Jiad  been  admit! 
(not  without,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sc 
hesitation,)  to  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
Medicine,  (idtJiougii  slie  was  the  first  that  made 
plication  to  be  allowed  the  privilege,) — female  bo' 
keepers  and  saleswomen  were  largely  employed: 
long  before  the  "Rights"  movement  began.  '] 
must,  therefore,  not  be  imposed  upon  by  these  i! 
tators  attempting  to  gain  popularity  for  their  cs 
by  stealing  tliat,  properly  belonging  to  an  itid 
?/•««/ movement  which  began  long  before  and  uith 
theirs,  and  in  which  the  question  of  right,  polid 
or  moral,  was  7iot  involved.  Another  point,  mi 
dwelt  on  as  a  grievance, \i  that  of  the  comparntiv 
low  wages  received  by  women  for  work  ostonsj 
equivalent  to  that  done  by  men.  But  this  is  to  be 
medied,  where  it  exists,  by  no  legislative  euactm 
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or  new  conferring  of  rights,  but  by  that  increasing 
enlightenment  which  has  already  enabled  women 
to  see  and  find  for  themselves  new  branches  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  exercise  of  which   right  they  have 
not  been  opposed,  but  warmly  encouraged  by  men, 
as  witness  the  schools  of  design,  &c.     The  diffi- 
culty has  been  more  in  their  own  backwardness 
to   leave   the   fireside.     What   is  wanted  to  this 
end,  in  men  and  women  equally,  is  simply  a  bet 
ter  appreciation   of  the  variety  of  the  imwcis  of 
the  latter.     A  new  producing  class  will  inevita- 
bly be   welcome   to  the   commercial  world,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  man's  allowing  his  sexual 
pride  to  injure  his  pocket.     The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  rules  in  this  matter  of  women's  com- 
pensation  as  in  other  commercial  affairs.     Thus 
the  low  wages  of  sempstresses  arises  from  the  im- 
mense competition  caused  by  the  circumstance  that 
sewing  was  almost  the  only  trade  which  women's 
education  enabled  them  to  practise.     The  school 
of   design,   teaching    several    novel   branches   of 
industry,  will  tend  to  increase   the  wages  of  sew- 
inn-  by  diminishing  the  number  of  competitors  in 
tJutt  branch.     It  is   folly  to  imagine  that  female 
book-keepers,  &c.,  are  paid  less  than  male,  because 
of  sexual  prejudice.     It  is  simply  because  the  de- 
licacy of  their  constitutions  or  habits  prevents  them 
from   accomplishing    the   same   amount   of   work. 
Where  they  equal  the  men  in  this  respect,  they 
command  as  high  wages.     Will  any  merchant  pay 
a  higher  price  for  an  inferior  article  of  work,  be- 
cause of  the  love  he  bears  to  his  own  sex  l     How- 
ever great  this  love  may  be  supposed  to  be,  that  of 
his  pocket  will  overbalance  it,  unless  the  laws  of 
business  and   human   nature  are  changed.     The 
lower  wages  paid   to   female  teaclwrs  is,  however, 
the  strong  point  of  those  who  imagine  that  men's 
love  of  their  own  sex  prevents  them  from  suffi- 
ciently consulting  their  own  interest  in  the  employ- 
ment of  females.     Every  one,  however,  who  knows 
anything  practically  of  a  large  school  of  half-grown 
boys,  is  aware  that  the  strong  hand  and  the  stern 
will  to  use  it,  is  quite  of  as  much  value  in  the  ruler 
of  such  a  school,  as  learning.     It  is  the  super' 
possession  of  these  qualities,  by  men,  even  such  as 
are  not  superior  in  educational  powers,  that  ena 
bles  them  to  command  the  higher  price  in  the 
market  for  teachers.     It  is  generally  found  that  a 
first-class  male  teacher  will  rule  even  a  large  girls' 
school  with  more  authority  than  a  first-class  female 
one,  and  the  former  would  consequently  be  more 
in  demand  and  more  employed  than  the  latter  for 
even  this  position,  were  it  not  that  he  can  obt; 
better   paying  employment  in  that  more  difficult 
position  where  his  superiority  in  the   arts  of  com- 
mand is  still  more  strikingly  manifest,  the  head- 
ship of  a  school  of  large  boys. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  apprehend  a 
repression  of  the  industrial  development  of  woman, 
other  than  what  her  own  timidity  may  occasion 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to 
fear  lest  the  character  of  our  race  should  suffer  in- 
jury by  the  too  great  extension  of  that  develop- 
ment. It  is  indeed  desirable  that  isolated  women 
should  have  every  facility  for  self-support,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  tendency  of  the  various  agi- 
tations on  this  subject  has  been  to  promote  a  long- 
ing after  independency,  among  those  who  are  not 
isolated,  (but  live  with  their  natural  guardians,) 
which  does  not  make  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
race.  The  nature  of  the  male  sex,  and  of  it's  part 
in  the  business  of  life,  tending  through  its  inde- 
pendence of  character  to  the  defects  of  combative- 
ness,  antagonism,  competition,  isolation, — and  the 
softer  elements  of  character  in  woman,  resulting 
directly  from  dependence,  and  .acting  as  a  whole- 
,  some  counterpoise  and  corrective  of  those  tenden- 


cies in  the  race,  and  promoting  brotherly  union, 
peace,  and  good-will,  it  is  to  be  deprecated  that 
women  generally,  or  any  part  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  lived  contented  in  an  honourable  and  un- 
burdcnsome  dependence,  upon  their  natural  home- 
protectors,  should  encourage  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
ending  them,  (without  necessity,)  into  the  world 
of  business  competition,  to  learn  a  masculine  hard- 
ness and  combativeness,  and  thus  diminish  or  with- 
draw from  the  sum  of  moral  aids  at  human  com- 
mand, that  quota  of  the  gentler  influences  which 
has  always  been  contributed  by  their  sex. 

But  while  the  family  is  and  will  remain  the  po 
sition  of  the  great  majority  of  the  sex, — that  pro- 
portion of  it  consisting  of  those  who  become  strip- 
ped by  death  or  other  causes,  of  natural  protectors, 
needs  not  merely  the  absence  of  discouragement, 
but  positive  stimulation,  in  the  path  of  self-support, 
by  such  of  the  quieter  trades,  in  which  alone  they 
could  bear  up  against  male  competition.  The  ha- 
bit of  looking  upon  a  home  life  as  not  only  theirs 
in  the  present,  but  as  almost  certain  to  cunlinue 
to  be  their  field  of  exertion,  is  the  cause  of  what 
continually  occurs, — women,  on  the  death  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  looking  for  support,  find- 
ing themselves  totally  unprepared  to  make  their 
own  way.  Trades  and  other  lucrative  avocations 
learned  during  maidenhood,  would  become  com- 
paratively useless  on  entering  into  the  common  lot 
of  the  sex.  Yet  we  believe  there  would  be  no- 
thing detrimental  to  proper  preparation  for  this  lot, 
in  maidens  learning  such  quiet  trades  at  home, 
perhaps,  sometimes  elsewhere,  even  though  with- 
out expectation  of  ever  being  obliged  to  practise 
them ;  nor  would  there  be  any  necessity,  in  order 
to  bring  about  such  a  custom,  for  their  figuring  as 
business  rivals  and  political  equals  of  men.  The 
time  for  such  studies  could  be  spared  by  most 
maidens  without  detriment  to  household  duties. 
And  in  the  advocacy  of  such  practical  action,  and 
of  the  spiritual  equality  of  the  sex,  consists  all  of 
value  probably  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Women's 
Eights  movement ;  the  more  pity,  that  these  lights 
should  be  whelmed  under  a  bushel  of  idle  issues 
and  speculations  about  imagined  abstract  rights. 
The  need  for  more  trades  for  women  is  far  more 
pressing  than  ever,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine  has  so  seriously  affected  the  busi- 
ness of  the  needle-woman.  In  the  language  of  a 
late  writer,  "  this  new  invention's  tiny  shatt,  as  in 
its  nimble  task  it  plies  and  ticks,  seems  to  laugh  at 
the  slow  thimble,  and  the  fingers  pricked  with 
weary  stitches."  The  hundreds  of  women  left 
destitute,  who  would  formerly  have  been  supported 
by  their  needles,  must  now  live  by  means  of  some 
other  application  of  their  energies,  and  the  call 
and  demand  for  instruction  in  such  other  trades  is 
increasing  day  by  day  as  the  machines  are  more 
extensively  employed.  A  worthier  work  could 
hardly  be  devised  for  lovers  of  their  species  in  the 
present  day  than  in  encouraging  in  every  possible 
way  the  development  of  the  industrial  faculties  of 
such  women.  M. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Punished  for  Not  Swearing. 
No  plea  was  more  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Society  of  Friends,  than  the  recjui- 
sition  made  upon  the  members  to  take  oaths.  By 
adhering  to  the  command  of  Christ  and  the  apostle, 
they  suffered  the  loss  of  property,  and  liberty,  often 
by  long  imprisonment  in  filthy  jails,  where  health 
and  life  were  destroyed.  It  is  now  remarkable 
how  generally  in  this  land,  christians  decline  to 
swear,  using  a  simple  affirmation  instead  of  an 
oath.     Does  it  not  prove  the  important  results  of  a 


firm  adhesion  to  christian  principles,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

lu  1G61,  at  an  assize  held  at  Worcester,  Robert 
Smith  was  indicted  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  After  some  desultory  conversation,  the 
Judge  put  the  question — "  Will  you  take  the  oath 
or  not  ?  Otherwise  we  will  record  your  refusal,  and 
call  you  again  to-morrow,  and  upon  your  second 
refusal,  record  it  also,  and  shall  pass  sentence  of 
premunire  upon  you." 

R.  Smith. — Shall  the  example  of  Christ  deter- 
mine the  controversy  between  us? 

Judge. — I  am  not  to  dispute  with  you  about  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  but  to  teach  you  the  doctrine  of 
the  law. 

li.  Smith. — Must  the  doctrine  of  the  law  make 
void  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ? 

Judge. — Will  you  answer  speedily,  whether  you 
11  take  the  oath  or  not '! 

R.  Smith. — Love  obligeth  to  allegiance  more 
than  oaths  do. 

Judge. — Then  signify  your  allegiance  by  an 
oath. 

R.  Smith. — That   which   obligeth   me    not   to 
swear,  obligeth  me  to  injure  no  man. 
Judge. — Take  him  away. 

R.  Smith. — Friends,  the  things  required  at  our 
hands,  are  to  deny  those  things  which  to  us  are 
the  Lord's  truths.  The  one  is.  Not  to  swear  at  all. 
The  other  is,  TIte  assembling  ourselves  together. 
Rather  than  so  to  do,  I  am  here  not  only  to  suffer, 
but  to  seal  those  testimonies  with  my  blood,  if  there- 
unto required. 

Judge. — God  forbid  I  should  seek  your  blood. 
On  the  17th,  he  was  again  called  to  the  bar, 
and  the  bill  of  indictment  against  him  read,  which 
was  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath. 

Clerk. — Robert  Smith,  Are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ? 

R.  Smith. — I  have  been  detained  a  prisoner, 
and  not  yet  the  fact  signified  unto  me,  or  my  crime 
laid  to  my  charge.  Therefore  either  clear  me,  or 
charge  me  for  what  I  was  first  imprisoned,  and 
then  I  may  answer  to  this  charge. 

Judge. — You  will  not  be  permitted  to  speak,  un- 
less you  plead  your  indictment,  and  then  you  shall 
be  heard. 

R.  Smith. — What  Scripture  forbiddeth,  the  law 
ought  not  to  compel  unto. 

Judge. — I  will  have  no  discourse  with  you  about 
Scripture,  or  any  other  matters.  Will  you  answer 
to  your  indictment  or  no  'i 

R.  Smith. — Yesterday  Christ's  example  would 
not  be  permitted,  and  to-day  no  Scripture.  It  is 
time  to  be  silent  if  Truth  and  Scripture  may  not 
determine  a  matter. 

Judge. — Be  speedy  in  your  answer ;  you  will 
not  be  permitted  to  weary  the  court. 

R.  Smith. — That  law  by  which  I  am  tried,  was 
provided  for  such  as  did  labour  to  murder  and  be- 
tray the  government  of  England  ;  and  in  that  it 
was  just.  And  how  can  it  then  reach  me,  or 
them  unto  whom  such  a  thing  cannot  be  charged  'I 
Therefore  the  law  is  to  try  such  as  is  before- 
mentioned. 

Judge. — If  you  do  not  answer,  I  must  and  shall 
proceed. 

R.  Smith. — That   law   that  compels   to   what 
Christ  forbids,  is  an  unsound  law ;  but  that  law 
which  compels  to  swear,  compels  to  that  which 
Christ  forbids,  and  is  therefore  an  unsound  law. 
Judge. — Take  him  away. 

On  the  18th,  R.  Smith  was  again  called  to  the 
bar. 

Judge. — Robert  Smith,  Will  you  answer  to  the 
indictment  or  not  ?  If  not,  you  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  speak,  but  I  will  pass  sentence  upon  you. 
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E.  Smith  began  to  speak,  but  was  interrupted. 

Judge. — This  is  the  sentence  and  judgment  of 
the  court  concerning  you.  You  are  to  be  out  of 
the  king's  protection,  and  to  forfeit  your  persona: 
estate  forever  to  the  king,  and  your  real  estate  dur- 
ing term  of  life ;  and  to  be  kept  in  prison  during 
the  king's  pleasure. 

An  unjust  and  cruel  sentence  against  an  innocent 
man  who  had  done  nothing,  nor  shown  any  disp 
sition  of  enmity  to  the  king  or  the  government 
but  merely  because  be  could  not  conscientiously 
take  an  oath  on  any  occasion.     To  which  he  re 
plied — 

R.  Smith. — The  Lord  gives,  and  if  he  permits 
to  take  away,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 

Thus,  with  christian  meekness,  and  an  humble 
and  patient  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  R.  Smith 
received  the  hard  sentence  of  premunire,  under 
which  he  lay  close  confined  in  prison  ten  years. 
About  three  days  after  sentence  given,  the  sheriff 
made  a  seizure  of  bis  personal  estate  for  the  king^ 
and  took  an  account  and  inventory  of  the  same, 
even  to  the  minutest  things,  such  as  a  ladle,  flesh- 
fork,  &c.,  and  a  basket  which  cost  three  farthings. 

This  was  but  one  instance  of  thousands  who 
were  persecuted  for  their  refusal  to  swear.  We 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  we  live  under  a  go- 
vernment which  accords  to  all  the  right  to  worship 
their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  punishes  no  one  for  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 


For  "The  Frk 


It  is  conceded  that  man  was  created  to  evince 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  how  can  we  promote  that  glory,  how 
must  we  act  day  by  day,  and  what  will  aid  us  in 
carrying  out  the  object  in  view  ?  The  work  must 
unquestionably  begin  in  our  own  hearts ;  we  must 
be  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  it,  and 
have  a  constant  earnest  desire  for  its  fulfilment. 
If  this  is  the  case,  our  intercourse  with  men,  our 
daily  avocations,  our  thoughts,  will  be  regulated 
and  influenced  by  the  ever-present  injunction  of 
the  Apostle,  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  If  this  latent  principle  occupies  our 
minds,  we  will  always  be  influenced  by  it,  even 
though  often  not  aware  of  its  immediate  action.  It 
will  lead  us  to  be  courteous,  careful  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  those  around  us,  strictly  truthful, 
faithful  to  promises,  and  just  in  the  payment  of 
debts.  It  will  be  a  valuable  safeguard  in  business, 
preventing  its  extension  beyond  perfectly  safe 
limits,  and  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  bringing 
disgrace  upon  the  christian  profession  by  our  fail- 
ing to  meet  our  obligations.  A  man  walking 
through  life  with  steps  regulated  in  this  manner, 
must  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  fellows  by 
example  alone,  and  will  be  conscious  of  having 
done  something  in  furtherance  of  the  end  in  view" 

But  any  one  fully  impressed  with  the  sentiment, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  exemplifying  it  in  busi- 
ness only.  He  will  be  anxious  to  do  something 
more  positive  for  the  good  of  his  species,  to  prac- 
tically obey  the  eleventh  commandment.  In  de- 
vising and  carrying  out  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  re- 
formation of  criminals,  he  can  show  that  he  wishes 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  will  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  obey  the  Divine  injunc- 
tion. Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  He  will  be  careful  to  prove 
himself  a  just  steward,  by  making  a  good  use  of 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  that  "  without  let- 
ting his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  doeth," 


not  wishing  for  worldly  applause,  but  heavenly  ap- 
proval. 

The  task  is  difiicult,  and  the  temptations  to 
shrink  from  it,  many ;  therefore  we  should  take 
advantage  of  every  aid  that  presents  itself.  There 
is  a  Book  containing  the  most  remarkable  sermon 
ever  preached,  a  sermon  whose  teachings  relate  to 
every  condition  of  life,  and  which,  if  faithfully 
followed  and  obeyed,  would  lead  us  to  life's  tri 
umphant  end.  That  Book,  if  read  daily  and  stu 
died  thoughtfully,  would  be  found  of  the  utmost 
use  in  strengthening  our  purpose,  supporting  us  in 
trial,  and  bringing  us  continually  to  crave  His  as- 
sistance, without  whose  aid  all  our  eflorts  are  in 
vain. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Progress  of  English  Agricnltnre. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

From  the  thirty  years  between  1760  and  1790, 
th  landlords  and  tenants  were  content  to  follow 
the  track  which  Lord  Townshend  had  marked 
out  for  them — a  track  which  led  to  such  wealth 
that  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  tempted  to  fur- 
ther experiments.  Mr.  Coke  roused  them  from 
their  lethargy,  and  what  Young  calls  a  "second 
olution"  commenced.  The  great  evil  of  the 
le  was  the  isolation  in  which  farmers  lived. 
They  were  nearly  as  much  fixtures  as  their  houses, 
and  what  was  done  upon  one  side  of  the  hedge 
was  hardly  known  upon  the  other.  The  Lord  of 
Holkham  instituted  his  annual  sheep-shearing,  at 
which  he  feasted  crowds  of  guests  from  all  parts 
and  of  all  degree.  Under  the  guise  of  a  gigantic 
festival,  it  was  an  agricultural  school  of  the  most 
effective  kind,  for  the  social  benevolence  engen- 
dered by  such  magnificent  hospitality  disarmed 
prejudice,  and  many  who  would  have  looked  with 
disdain  upon  new  breeds  of  stock,  new-fangled  im- 
plements, and  new  modes  of  tillage,  regarded  them 
with  favour,  when  they  came  recommended  by 
their  genial  host.  Hot  politician  as  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  his  opponents 
forgot  the  partisan  in  the  agriculturist ;  and  when 
Cobbett,  who  had  no  leaning  to  him,  rode  through 
Norfolk  in  1821,  he  acknowledged  that  every  one 
made  use  of  the  expressions  towards  him  that  af- 
fectionate children  use  towards  the  best  of  parents." 
"  I  have  not,"  ho  adds,  "  met  with  a  single  excep- 
tion." The  distinguished  visitors  who  came  from 
other  counties  to  the  sheep-shearings,  carried  home 
with  them  lessons  which  had  an  effect  upon  farm- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom. 

Excluded  by  his  political  opinions  from  court 
favour  or  office,  Mr.  Coke  must  have  found  abun- 
dant compensation  in  the  feudal  state  of  gather- 
ings, at  which,  as  a  contemporary  journalist  re- 
cords, "  hundreds  assembled  and  were  entertained 
farming,  hunting,  or  shooting  in  the  mornings — 
after  dinner  discussing  agricultural  subjects,  whe- 
ther the  Southdown  or  the  New  Leicester  was  the 
better  sheep — whether  the  Devon  or  the  old  Nor- 
folk ox  was  the  more  profitable."  In  dealing  with 
those  who  farmed  under  him,  he  showed  the  same 
wisdom  as  in  his^own  tillage.  He  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Young,  and  acted  on  three  of  his  max- 
,  on  which  agricultural  process  may  bo  said  to 
depend — that  "  a  truly  good  tenant  farmer  cannot 
too  much  favoured,  or  a  bad  one  have  his  rent 
raised  too  high" — that  "good  culture  is  another 
name  for  much  labour" — that  "great  farmers  are 
generally  rich  farmers."  By  these  methods  he 
raised  his  rental  to  more  tkovsands  a-year  than  it 
was  hundreds  when  he  inherited  the  estate,  and 
had  enriched  a  numerous  tenantry  into  the  bar- 
gain. Swift,  in  his  satirical  "  Directions  to  Ser- 
vants," advises  the  steward  "  to  lend  ray  lord  bis 


own  money."  The  bailiff  of  Lord  PeterborouL'h 
pulled  down  bis  master's  house,  sold  the  materials, 
and  continued  to  charge  him  for  repairs.  The  last 
case  was  peculiar;  but  for  the  steward  to  grow  ; 
rich  at  the  expense  of  an  employer  who  neglected  , 
his  own  affairs,  was  common  enough.  Mr.  Coke  1 
was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  benefit  of  the  . 
opposite  practice,  for  he  showed  that  no  profession  | 
in  the  world  was  so  lucrative  as  that  of  a  landlord  > 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  his  ; 
property.  The  wealth,  nevertheless,  which  accrued  1 
to  himself,  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  gain.  He  ! 
was  a  national  benefactor  upon  a  mighty  scale,  and  j 
was  the  cause,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  adding  a  \ 
countless  mass  of  corn  and  cattle,  of  beef  and  ■ 
mutton,  bread  and  beer  to  the  resources  of  the  j 
country.  j 

No  discovery,  perhaps,  in  agriculture  was  made  j 
by  Mr.  Coke,  but  he  showed  a  surprising  sagacity  I 
in  singling  out  what  was  good  in  ideas  which  were  ' 
not  received  by  the  farming  public  at  large,  in  i 
combining  them  into  a  system,  and  persevering  in  ] 
them  till  they  prevailed.  Y'oung  states,  in  his  ! 
"Keport  on  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,"  which  • 
as  published  in  1804,  that  Mr.  Coke  had  even  { 
then  grown  the  invaluable  Swedish  turnip  for  seve-  ! 
ral  years  with  great  success,  and  used  large  quan-  • 
titles  of  purchased  manure  in  the  shape  of  rape-  I 
cake.  Above  all,  he  at  that  date  drilled  the  j 
whole  of  his  crops,  turnips  included,  and  he  was  \ 
the  prominent  champion  of  this  much  opposed  I 
ystem,  which  is  now  universally  adopted  for  the  ! 
time  and  labour  it  saves,  for  the  facility  it  affords 
for  applying  the  manure  directly  to  the  seed,  for  I 
keeping  down  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  by  means 
of  the  horse-hoe,  and  for  thinning  out  the  crop  with    \ 

gularity  and  speed. 

The  Norfolk  farmers,  while  attending  to  arable  ; 
culture,  had  never  turned  their  attention  to  im- 
proving their  stock.  One  of  Mr.  Coke's  most  in- 
telligent tenants  said  that  "  bones  and  offal,  rather 
than  meat,  were  the  production  of  the  best  grass- 
'ands  in  the  county."  A  small  number  of  Nor- 
folk or  Suffolk  cows,  good  milkers,  but  miserable 
razers,  were  kept,  and  a  flock  of  the  black-faced, 
long-horned,  Norfolk  sheep — an  active,  bony,  har- 
dy animal,  well  suited  to  pick  up  a  living  on  the 
wild  bare  heaths,  and  which  gave  a  little-  wool 
every  year,  and  a  little  mutton  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five.  It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Coke  said, 
in  one  of  his  annual  Holkham  speeches,  "  that  a 
Norfolk  flock  bad  hitherto  been  considered  as  little 
more,  in  point  of  profit,  than  a  dung-cart."  He 
soon  taught  his  tenants  that,  valuable  as  was  man- 
they  had  better  keep  animals  which  would  at 
the  same  time  make  a  return  in  flesh  and  fat.  His 
own  skill  in  the  difiicult  art  of  judging  of  the  qua- 
lities of  stock  was  great,  and  he  used  to  assist  his 
neighbours  in  parcelling  out  the  ewes  to  the  rams 
according  to  the  shapes  of  each,  that  the  defects  of 
one  parent  might,  as  much  as  possible,  be  remedied 
by  the  good  points  in  the  other.  "  I  have  seen  him 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,"  says  Young,  "put 
on  a  shepherd's  smock,  work  all  day,  and  not  quit 
the  business  till  darkness  forced  them  to  dinner." 

A  new  system  of  fattening  sheep,  which  has 
been  attended  with  wonderful  results,  was  com- 
menced in  1824,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Coke's 
teward,  Blaikie,  by  Mr.  John  Hudson,  now  known 
throughout  England  in  connection  with  his  present 
farm  of  Castle  Acre.  He  ventured  to  supply  his 
young  wethers  with  sliced  turnips  and  purchased 
oil-cake.  Such  was  the  success  of  his  experiment, 
that,  to  Mr.  Coke's  astonishment,  when  he  asked 
to  see  the  produce  of  his  tup,  he  found  they  had 
been  sent  fat  to  market  twelve  months  before  the 
usual  time."    Yet  all  John  Hudson's  neighbours, 
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jincluding  bis  father,  a  man  of  agricultural  pro- 
jgress,  prophesied  his  ruin  from  his  extravagance  in 
bujing  food  for  sheep,  which  was  regarded  in  much 
the  same  light  in  farming  as  for  a  young  spendthrift 
to  go  for  money  to  the  Jews.  At  the  present  day 
:the  purchase  of  linseed-cake,  or  meal,  or  foreign 
ipulsc,  is  one  of  the  regular  means  by  which 
an  increased  quantity  of  meat  is  manufactured. 
,  Wherever  turnips  are  grown  and  sliced,  there 
, cake-troughs  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  improved 
feeding  coupled  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
improved  breeds  to  early  maturity,  has  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  extent  the  amount  of  mutton  pro- 
iduoed.  Mr.  Morgan  states  that  twenty  years  ago 
itho  majority  of  the  sheep  brought  to  Kmithfield 
Blarket  were  three  and  four  years  old,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  score  under  two.  Now  a  throe- 
year  old  sheep  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  and  fat 
shcup  only  a  twelvemonth  old  are  plentiful.  Be 
siiles  tbo  vast  increase  in  the  numbers  kept,  wi 
h;i\  c  thus  three  generations  got  ready  for  our  ta 
Mis  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  we  had  one  in 
l^.'i-i.  Bought  food  would  have  been  wasted  on 
(ho  former  slow-growing  species;  but  applied  to 
the  improved  stock  bred  on  Bakewell's  principles, 
it  created  a  demand  not  only  for  tups  from  Sussex 
steors  from  the  Quantock  hills,  and  oil-cake  from 
Germany,  but  for  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chinery— the  turnip-slicer,  the  cake-crusher,  the 
chalf-cutter,  and  the  bone-mill,  as  well  as  the  dril" 
hnrsc-hoe,  heavy  roller,  and  better  contrived 
ploughs  and  harrows. 
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l'',vidence  of  active  and  extended  participation 
in  the  African  slave  trade  by  American  citizens. 
has  long  been  conclusive  and  cumulative,  the 
greater  part  of  the  vessels  captured  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuba,  en- 
gagi-d  in  the  traffic,  being  American  built,  carry- 
iiiii-  the  American  Aug,  manned  wholly  or  in  part 
\vith  American  seamen,  and  very  generally  owned 
]<y  persons  claiming  to  be  American  merchants. 
jBut  it  is  an  almost  unprecedented  event  for  any 
I  such  vessel  when  captured,  to  be  sent  with  its  car- 
go of  stolen  Africans  into  any  port  of  the  United 
States.  Such  an  event  has,  however,  recently  oc- 
curred ;  the  United  States  brig  Dolphin,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Maffit,  having  recently 
captured  the  Echo,  a  full  rigged  brig  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  having  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
wretched  Africans  on  board,  and  sent  the  vessel 
and  cargo  into  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

By  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  latter  engaged  to  keep  a  squa- 
dron, carrying  eighty  guns,  to  act  as  an  armed 
police  on  the  African  coast,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  country  for 
the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade.  Owing 
to  some  cause — most  probably  the  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  our  government  to  take  any  active 
steps  in  opposition  to  the  slave  interest  and  the 
wishes  of  the  slave-holdcn  — there  has  been  but  very 
little  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  squadron,  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  likewise  stationed  in  the  same  waters  for 
la  similar  purpose ;  and  as  vessels  sailing  under  the 
I  flag  of  our  country  are  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  interference  from  the  naval  police  be- 
I longing  to  any  other  nation,  the  national  flag  has 
Hong  been,  and  still  is  prostituted  to  carry  on  the 
j  odious  traffic  to  a  f  jarful  extent,  and  to  multiply 
I  indefinitely  the  miseries  that  it  inflicts.     The  arri- 


val in  a  southern  port  of  an  American  vessel,  cap- 
tured while  showing  the  national  ensign,  and 
crowded  with  kidnapped  Africans,  has  therefore 
created  no  little  excitement,  especially  throughout 
the  proslavery  community.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  the  capture  : — 

The  United  States  brig  Dolphin,  Lieutenant  John  N. 
Mafiit,  comiuanding,  arrived  at  Key  West  on  Sunday,  the 
22d  instant,  from  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  Dolphin  sailed 
from  Sagua  la  Grande  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst. 

At  daylight  she  discovered  a  sail  ahead,  standing  on 
the  same  course  as  the  Dolphin,  which  gained  on  her 
very  rapidly  during  the  day.  At  4  p.m.,  the  sail  ahead 
hauled  on  the  wind,  as  if  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Dolphin's 
course,  which  caused  her  to  be  considered  a  suspicious 
craft.  The  Dolphin  tacked  and  stood  off  in  pursuit, 
hoisting  the  English  colours,  and  lired  a  blank  cartridge, 
which  not  being  answered  by  the  other  vessel,  another 
was  fired  at  4J  p.  ii.,  and  this  also  being  unnoticed,  at 
D  p.  M.  she  fired  a  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  suspected 
vessel,  which  had  the  etfect  of  producing  the  American 
Hag  at  her  peak;  but  she  still  continued" on  her  course, 
and  seemed  to  be  making  her  best  endeavours  to  escape, 
when  a  well  directed  shot  from  the  Dolphin  took  eD'cct 
in  her  fore-rigging,  causing  her  to  heave  to  and  lower 
her  colours. 

On  sending  a  boat  on  board,  she  proved  to  be  a  brig 
from  the  African  coast,  with  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
negroes. 

Her  crew  were  instantly  confined,  and  the  prize  placed 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  J.  Jl.  Bradlbrd  and  second  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  C.  Carpenter  and  sixteen  men,  from  the 
Dolphin,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Of  the  prize  thus  made  we  are  informed  that 
she  "had  on  her  stern  'Echo,'  and  painted  out 
was  '  Putnam  of  New  Orleans.'  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  twenty  men — half  American  and  half 
Spanish.  No  one  would  acknowledge  the  com- 
mand ;  the  supposed  and  probable  captain — who 
is  evidently  an  American — upon  the  question  be- 
ing asked,  '  Who  is  captain  V  replied,  with  the  ut- 
most coolness  and  dignity, '  All  are  captains.'  The 
vessel's  papers,  colours,  and  everything  calculated 
to  identity  her,  or  those  connected  with  her,  were 
destroyed  immediately  upon  the  conviction  that 
escape  was  impossible.  Captain  Maffit  put  Lieu- 
tenants J.  M.  Bradford  and  C.  C.  Carpenter  with 
twenty  men  on  board,  confined  the  brig's  crew  in 
double  irons — except  the  supposed  captain,  who, 
as  he  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  and  determined 
man,  was  taken  on  board  the  Dolphin,  in  double 
irons — and  ordered  the  vessel  to  Charleston  for 
adjudication." 

From  information  obtained  through  the  crew,  it 
appears  the  Echo  sailed  from  the  Guinea  coast 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  and 
seventy  Africans  on  board,  by  far  the  greater  part 
being  males  and  nearly  all  young.  The  account 
given  by  the  officer  after  capture,  says  : — 

The  prize  had  on  board,  when  taken,  about  three  hun- 
dred aud  thirty  Africans,  mostly  young — none  of  whom 
were  over  thirty-five  years  of  age — and  there  were  evi- 
dently several  births  on  the  voyage.  More  than  seven- 
eighths  of  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  were  in  a  nude 
state.  They  were  confined  to  the  deck  in  a  sitting  ].os- 
ture — '•  spoon  fashion."  Originally  there  were  470  taken 
on  board,  of  which  number  140  had  died. 

The  slaver  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  28th 
ult.,  and  the  following  is  the  description  given  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  blacks  by  the  Charleston 
News : — 

Upon  clambering  up  the  side  of  the  brig,  a  strange  and 
startling  sight  presented  itself— a  deck  covered  with 
native  Africans  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity,  with  rare 
instances  of  a  narrow  strip  of  rag  an  inch  wide  round 
the  waist.  These  people  were  seated,  for  the  most  part, 
with  their  legs  stretched  out  flat  or  drawn  up  in  front  or 
doubled  up;  some  squatted  on  their  feet  and  hands.  A 
few  were  standing  about,  and  a  few  lying  down.  None 
were  tied  or  fasteued  in  any  way.  The  majority  were 
very  young,  apparently  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of 
age— some  younger  and  sonie  older;  scarcely  one,  how- 
ever, was  over  twenty-live.     Some  of  them  were  able- 


bodied,  good  sized  and  in  good  case,  but  the  greater 
part  were  half-growu  children  only,  weak  and  worn. 

Many  were  much  emaciated,  aud  showed  plainly  the 
effects  of  their  long  and  crowded  passage  in  a  confined 
ship.  A  few  were  evidently  ill,  and  soon  to  die.  All 
were  pure  black  in  colour,  except  the  dropsical,  whose 
skins  were  tawny  from  disease.  Their  hair  is  very  short 
and  crisp.  Those  who  were  well,  appeared  curious  and 
pleased,  some  of  them  ogling  and  giggling  and  chatter- 
ing, and  others  smoking  tobacco  out  of  short  clay  pipes 
with  cane  stems,  just  as  our  own  negroes  do.  Those 
that  were  thiu  and  sick,  looked  dull  and  brutish,  but 
there  was  nothing  wild  or  ferocious  in  their  aspect. 
They  looked  amiable  and  docile,  and  readily  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  person  who  had  charge  of  them.  They 
are  great  thieves,  however,  and  appropriate  whatever 
they  can  ou  every  occasion.  There  were  24G  males  and 
bU  teniales,  who  were  kept  separate  ou  deck  and  in  the 
holds.  The  men  and  boys  were  kept  on  the  forward 
deck,  and  in  the  forward  hold,  which  latter  is  55  feet 
long,  19  feet  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  and  narrow  at 
the  head,  and  44  inches  high,  the  floor  being  formed  of 
loose  boards,  moveable  at  pleasure.  The  hold  for  the 
women  and  girls  is  behind  this.  It  is  of  the  same  height, 
12  feet  long  and  19  wide.  Under  this  temporary  floor- 
ing is  stored  the  provisions,  consisting  of  rice,  peas,  and 
the  water  to  drink.  Their  food  is  boiled  like  "  hoppin- 
john,"  put  in  buckets  twice  a  day,  at  10  and  4  o'clock, 
and  placed  in  the  midst  of  circles  of  eight  or  ten  each, 
and  well  guarded  to  prevent  the  strong  negroes  from 
taking  more  than  their  share,  although  all  are  liberally 
allowed.  ^ 

A  pint  of  water  is  given  to  each,  morning  and  evening. 
Most  of  them  sleep  on  deck,  being  placed  in  close  order 
spoon-fashion,  on  their  sides,  and  not  permitted  to  turn 
or  move  during  the  night.  At  daylight  they  are  dashed 
with  buckets  of  water  to  wash  them  off.  They  sing 
songs,  clapping  their  hands,  and  rocking  their  bodies  in 
time,  and  these  songs  have  a  great  resemblance  to  some 
of  our  negro  spirituals.  Several  of  the  negro  fellows 
exercise  authority  very  much  after  the  manner  of  our 
drivers,  with  airs  of  authority  and  ridiculous  gesticula- 
tion and  grimaces.  Others  were  cooking  the  "big  pot" 
like  good  fellows. 

The  United  States  officers  at  Charleston  had  the 
whole  cargo  conveyed  to  Castle  Pinckncy,  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  to  gain  which  it  was  neces- 
sary they  should  go  on  board  a  steamer.  The 
writer  of  the  above  says  : — 

As  they  passed  the  plank  to  gain  the  steamer's  deck, 
they  presented  a  strange  and  affecting  sight,  many  of 
them  being  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  by  the  suffering 
and  deprivations  of  the  voyage.  Several  were  in  a  dying 
condition — a  few  dropsical,  and  a  goodly  number  appa- 
rently in  health. 

Several  died  soon  after  being  landed.  Of  the 
identity  of  the  slaver  the  New  York  Herald  gives 
the  following  information:  — 

She  is  the  Putnam,  built  at  Baltimore  in  1845,  but 
subsequently  purchased  by  Everett  &  Brown,  of  New 
York,  and  afterwards  owned  first,  by  Handy  &  Everett, 
then  by  Rosevelt  &  Griffith,  and  finally  by  a  Captain 
Brown ;  all  of  which  parties  were  likewise  New  Yorkers. 

On  the  7th  of  ,  1857,  she  was  cleared  from  New 

York  by  the  master,  whose  name  was  reported  to  be 
Dobson,  for  Gaboon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  she  landed  a  cargo  of  negroes  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1858,  she 
cleared  from  New  Orleans  for  St.  Thomas  aud  a  market, 
and  since  that  time  she  has  uot  been  heard  of  until  she 
fell  in  with  the  Dolphin. 

As  the  law  of  1819  makes  it  obligatory  on  the 
President  to  have  all  Africans  seized  on  board  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  removed  to 
some  place  in  Africa,  and  taken  care  of  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  government,  until  such  time  as  they 
can  provide  for  themselves  ;  there  has  been  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  Executive  with  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  by  which  the  latter  stipulates  to 
take  charge  of  them,  when  landed  in  Liberia,  and 
give  them  all  needful  sustenance,  c^'c.,  until  they 
may  be  able  to  support  themselves,  for  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  steam-frigate  Nia- 
gara, lately  engaged  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable, 
is  to  convey  them  at  once  to  their  native  country. 
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Participation  in  the  African  slave  trade  is  de- 
clared by  a  law  of  the  United  States  to  be  piracy, 
and  punishable  by  death.  The  captain  and  crew  of 
the  "  Echo"  will  therefore  be  tried  for  their  lives, 
and  it  will  most  probably  make  considerable  differ- 
ence to  them  as  to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  will  be  arraigned.  The  captain,  who  was 
sent  to  Boston,  has  already  been  before  the  United 
States  Commissioner  there,  and  has  been  commit- 
ted for  trial  before  the  Court  for  that  District.  The 
crew,  who  were  landed  at  Charleston,  and  there  sent 
to  prison,  have  been  brought  before  one  of  the  State 
Courts  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  it  is  thought 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  release  them  from  custo- 
dy. Great  excitement  has  been  produced  among 
a  certain  class  in  the  South  by  the  arrival  and 
presence  of  these  poor  Africans  among  them,  and 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  openly  to  advocate  their 
detention  here  and  subjection  to  the  benefits  of 
slavery ;  but  all  the  leading  journals  have  spoken 
decidedly  in  favour  of  allowing  the  law  of  the 
land  to  take  its  course.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
exhibit  that  has  been  made  in  this  case  of  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  will  serve  to  repress,  if 
it  does  not  eradicate,  the  feeling  in  its  favour  which 
has  lately  sprung  up  among  the  proslavery  party 
in  the  South,  and  which  has  been  officially  ex- 
pressed to  the  disgrace  of  our  country. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EOROPE.— News  from  England  to  Ninth  mo.  1st. 
The  tre.ity  of  peace  with  China,  according  to  a  d 
patch  received  by  the  French  Emperor,  from  Baron  Gross, 
provides  that  the  empire  shall  be  thrown  open  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  the  commerce  anc 
industry  of  the  West.     The  laws  against  Christianity  are 
to  be   revoked,  and  missionaries  admitted   everywhere 
A  Chinese  Envoy  is  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  the  diplo 
matic  agents  of  France  and  England  may  reside  tempo 
rarily  at  Pekin.     The  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  ti 
France   and  England,  is  said  to  be  thirty  millions  of 
francs. 

The  news  from  India  is  not  important.  The  British 
troops  were  chiefly  engaged  in  harassing  the  rebels  ir 
Oude,  wherever  they  can  find  them,  and  in  reducinj; 
their  fortifications.  Many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  not  ir- 
redeemably compromised  themselves  in  the  revolt,  wen 
surrendering  to  the  English  authorities.  Numerous  ex- 
ecutions were  taking  place  of  persons  proved  to  have 
been  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 

The  prospectus  of  the  India  and  Australian  Telegraph 
Company,  with  a  capit.al  of  £500,000,  has  been  issued. 
The  proposal  is  to  continue  the  Red  Sea  line  from  Cey- 
lon to  Singapore,  and  eventually  to  carry  further  sec- 
tions to  Hong  Kong  and  Australia. 

Abundant  showers  had  fallen  in  France,  which  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  vines  and  grass  crop.  The 
vineyards  were  promising,  and  a  fine  vintage  was  ex- 
pected. A  gradual  improvement  in  trade  was  taking 
place  in  France. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  Seventh 
month,  show  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  £1,300,000,  as 
compared  with  the  Seventh  month  of  last  year.  In  the 
imports  an  increase  had  taken  place,  especially  in  bread 
stuffs,  the  arrivals  of  which  had  been  large. 

The  London  money  market  was  easy.  The  receipts 
of  gold  from  Australia  continued  large.     Consols,  9G| 

Cotton  had  advanced  Id.  The  sales  at  Liverpool,  for 
the  week  ending  on  the  27th  ult.,  amounted  to  66,400 
bales.  Flour  was  in  better  demand  than  for  some 
previous.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was  quoted  at 
21s.  a  225.;  Ohio,  22j.  a  24s.  Gd.  There  was  a  small 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn. 

UNITED  STATES.— r/«  Rescued  Slams.— V>t.  Thomas 
Kaney,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Special  Agent  to  accompany  the  Africans  recap- 
tured in  the  slaver  Echo,  and  deliver  them  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Liberia.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  by  which  it  agrees 
to  take  care  of  these  Africans  on  their  arrival  in  Liberia, 
and  subsist  them  for  one  year,  and  in  the  mean  time 
send  them  to  school,  and  teach  them  how,  by  industrial 
pursuits,  to  support  themselves  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period.     They  are  generally  quile  young  persons. 

The  Allanlic  Cable. — No  messages  have  been  received 
from  Europe  of  late,  the   electricians  not  having  been 


able  to  put  the  line  in  operation  satisfactorily.  It  is  said 
that  the  Company  have  arranged  with  Professor  Hughes 
place  his  instruments  at  Valencia  and  Trinity  about 
5  20th  or  25th  inst.,  and  from  the  e.xperiment3  made 
by  him  at  Plymouth,  there  is  reason  to  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  work  the  line  with  considerable  rapidity.  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  in  a  communication,  dated  the  8th  inst.,  states 
that  the  insulation  of  the  wire  continued  perfect. 

Public  Lands. — The  receipts  from  public  lands,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  in  the  several 
States  and'territories,  were  $3,829,486. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  588,  of  whom  415 
were  under  ten  years  of  age.     The  quarantine  troubles 
at  Staten  Island  do  not  appear  to  be  ended.     On  the  12th 
St.,  handbills  were  posted  up  at  Castleton,  Tompkins- 
Ue,  and  other  places  on   the  island,  calling  a  meeting 
consider  what  steps  are  necessary  in  view  of  the  de- 
clared determination  of  the  state  and  city  authorities  to 
ebuild  the  hospitals.     The  Governor  has  issued  his  pro- 
lamation  declaring  the  riotous  district  in  a  state  of  in- 
urrection,  and  troops  have  been  sent  thither. 
i'/aVarfe/^Ata.— Mortality  last  week,  229.     Under  five 
years  of  age,  108.     On  the  1 1th,  the  quotations  for  grain 
were  as  follows  :  Red  wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.30;  white,  $1.35 
a  $1.40  ;  old  rye,  76  cts.  a  80  cts. ;  new,  70  cts. ;  corn, 
86  cts.  a  88  cis. ;  oats,  43  cts.  a  44  cts  ;  beef  cattle,  $6 
to  $8,  with  an  overstocked  market. 

New  Orleans. — At  the  latest  accounts  there  was  not 
much  abatement  in  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  On  the 
10th,  the  deaths  from  that  disease  numbered  85  ;  on  the 
11th,  70.     Total  for  the  week,  465. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — The  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  for 
the  week  ending  Ninth  mo.  11th,  numbered  103. 

California.— The  steamship  Star  of  the  West,  from 
Aspinwall.  with  California  dates  to  the  20th  ult.,  arrived 
at  New  York  on  the  12th  inst.,  with  nearly  $1,700,000 
in  treasure.  The  money  market  was  easy,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  low.  Loans  were  made  at  1  and  Ijper  cent 
a  mouth,  on  merchandize  securities. — The  business  por 
tiou  of  Georgetown,  in  El  Dorado  county,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Loss,  $100,000.— The  latest  dates  from 
the  Frazer  river  mines  are  to  the  14th  of  the  Eighth 
The  river,  until  the  5th  ult.,  was  too  high  to  permit  of 
much  mining,  but  at  that  time  the  water  having  fallen 
the  miners  had  commenced  working,  and  were  obtaining 
gold  in  large  quantities.  The  account  states  that  some 
men  were  getting  from  $50  to  $75  a  day,  and  none  less 
than  $6  to  $S.  Provisions  were  plenty  at  the  mines, 
and  comparatively  cheap.  As  yet  no  rich  "  dry  diggings" 
had  been  discovered,  the  deposit  of  gold  being  almost 
exclusively  in  the  sand  bars  in  the  channel  of  the  river. 
— Sandwich  Island  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  2l3t  had  been 
received.  Some  new  guano  islands  had  been  discovered 
800  or  900  miles  south-west  of  Honolulu.  The  Hawaian 
government  had  sent  out  a  vessel  to  examine  and  re- 
port. 

rizona  and  New  Mexico, — A  very  lawless  state  of 
things  is  reported  as  existing  in  these  territories,  dis- 
putes being  mostly  settled  with  the  pistol  and  bowie 
knife. 

The  Leading  Railroads. — A  meeting  of  the  presidents 
of  the  four  leading  railroad  lines,  viz.  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  New  York  Central,  and 
New  York  and  Erie,  was  held  in  this  city  last  week,  in 
order  to  effect  an  agreement  upon  some  uniform  and  fair 
system  applicable  to  passengers  and  freight,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  a  rivalry  which  threatened  to  be  ruinous  to 
some  of  them.  It  is  stated  that  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into,  by  which  the  charges  on  the  different  routes 
will  hereafter  be  more  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time 
higher  than  they  have  been. 

The  Comet  of  1858. — Donati's  comet  can  be  distinctly 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  about  ten  degrees  above  the 
horizon  in  the  north-west,  about  7J  p.  m.  It  shows  a 
tail  of  two  degrees  in  length,  and  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  brightness,  and  rising  higher  above  the  horizon 
that  hour.  There  are  now  visible  in  the  heavens  three 
comets,  two  of  them  seen  only  through  a  telescope. 

Decline  in  Emigration. — For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  from  the  British 
islands,  there  is  now  a  preponderance  in  the  movement 
tow.ard3  Australia  and  Canada  over  that  towards  these 
shores.  The  official  i-eturns  made  up  in  England,  sh 
that  for  the  first  three  months  of  1858,  the  aggregate 
number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  was  19,000,  of 
whom  8200  were  bound  for  the  United  States,  against 
16,726  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1857.  Of  the 
rest,  9867  were  for  the  Australian  colonies.  Emigration 
for  all  the  parts  of  the  world  has  not  been  at  so  low  a 
figure  for  fifteen  years  past  as  it  now  is.  It  attained  iti 
maximum  figure  in  lS53,when  it  reached  372,725.  Thi: 
was  reduced  to  less  than  one  half  in  1857,  when  th( 
emigration  only  readied  some  180,000. 


RECEIPTS.  , 

Received  from  Joshua  P.  Edge,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  ' 
A.  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,   for  D.  Lupton,  Jordan  Ballard, 

S2  each,  vol.  31,  for  E.  Haworth,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  John  I 

Dakin,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Geo.  Foster,  L.  I.,  $6,  vols.  , 

30,  31,  32.  ; 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM.  } 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  i 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  street, 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  1 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612  Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chest- 
nut street;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  20  West  Penn 
Square,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets ; 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410 
Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Jeremiah  Hacker, 
John  Carter,  and  John  C.  Allen. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  II.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 


WEST   GROVE   BOARDING-SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  school  will  open  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  1st  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conaed, 

Ninth  mo.,  1858.      West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second  day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents 
and  others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission,  to  j 
JosEPU  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
to  Joseph  Scatteuqood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Eighth  mo.  24th,  1858. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read- 
ing School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
under-named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
He.suv  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 

Married,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Richard  E.  Ely,  of  New  Hope,  Pa., 

d  Caroline  A.  Newbold,  daughter  of  W.  F.  Newbold, 
of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Daniel  Boul- 
ton,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  0.,  on  the  11th  of  Fourth 
month,  1853,  after  a  short  illness,  Hannah  MokriSj 
(widow  of  Anthony  Morris,)  a  member  of  Upper  Spring- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 
She  removed  from  New  Jersey  with  her  husband,  and 
settled  near  Springfield,  in  the  year   1805,  previous  to 

y  meeting  being  established  there.     She  has  been  a 

amber  and  regular  attender  of  that  meeting  since  its 
establishment,  when  health  and  opportunity  would  per- 
She  was  much  attached  to  the  ancient  principles 
of  Friends,  and,  we  have  a  hope,  our  loss  will  be  her 
eternal  gain. 

,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  three  weeks,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  her  husband,  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  qf 
the  9th  ult.,  Ann,  wife  of  Mark  Balderston,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Scattergood,  in  the  29th  year  of 
her  age. 

,  on  the  same  day,  her  infant  daughter,  aged  20 

days. 

,  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  their  residence,  Edgemont, 

Delaware  Co.,  Elizabeth  H.,  wife  of  Everett  G.  Pass- 
more,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age;  a  beloved  minister 
and  member  of  Willi-town  Particular  and  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting.  "  The  adorable  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  was  through  her  illness,  as  it  had  been 
through  life,  with  her  a  precious  theme,  and  by  it  she 
was  enabled,  even  in  the  midst  of  great  suffering,  to  feel 
that  all  was  "peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

ROBB,  PILE  k  MCELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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e  stick  not  to  style  the  Scriptures  collectively, 
piivine,  or  christian  rule ;  but  we  object  to  call 
'jom.    The  rule  of   faith  and  practice;  lest  that 

fjould  be  understood  to  imply  we  are  to  look  for 
.•thing  further  to  be  our  guide  or  leader.     Th 

Sripturos  themselves  abundantly  testify,  there  is 
saething  superior  to  them  which  all  ought  to  look 
il',  and  attend  unto  ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
jtJ3  Supreme  Legislator  of  men,  and  prime  Author 
to  the  sacred  writings;  in  and  by  whose  light  and 
|wcr  they  are  made  instrumentally  useful,  and 
pequate  to  the  purposes  intended  by  them.     Like 

'2;ood  sun-dial,  they  are  true  and  perfect  in  their 
d,  that  is,  as  writings;  but,  respecting  the  parts 

ferently  understood,  they  may  justly  bear  the 
motto  with   the  dial :  Non  sine  lumine* 

r  as  the  dial,  without  the  cast  of  the  sun-beams, 
not  its  proper  use,  to  tell  the  time  of  the  day  ; 

ther  doth  the  ambiguous  text  answer  its  true 

d,  infallibly  to  communicate  the  mind  of  the 
lily  Spirit  to  different  understandings,  except  the 
1  uinous  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  disco- 
Vr  it  to  the  attentive  mind. 

^Our  opposers  call  the  Scriptures  the  primary 
r  0.  We  allow  it  is  the  primary  written  rule,  and 
i  :ill  disputes  betwixt  them  and  us,  we  abide  by 
i  decision,  according  to  our  understanding  of  the 
tisc  of  it,  which  they  profess  to  do  likewise  by 
I  :irs.  In  all  public  differences  therefore  we  refer 
i  entionally  to  the  same  rule  with  them.  But  wo 
1  ve  both  plain  Scripture  and  experience  to  sup- 
jrt  our  belief,  that  respecting  the  particular  duty 
c  imlividuals,  every  one  hath  in  his  own  breast,  a 
Mrcr  and  more  certain  rule  or  guide  of  conscience 
till  the  Scriptures;  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit 

en  to  every  man  to  profit  withal ;  which,  duly 

served,  gives  a  right  interpretation  of  Scripture, 

far  as  is  necessary  for  them,  and  also  the  truest 
of  each  particular  person's  duty  to  him. 
en  a  person  feels  the  faithful  witness  of  God  in 
conscience  condemning  him  for  what  is  wronf, 

d  approving  him  for  what  is  right,  docs  he  not 

d  it  to  speak  more  cleariy,  particulariy,  and 
jnvictingly  to  his  case  and  state,  than  he  can  read 
ijin  the  Scriptures  ?  Can  he  then  conclude,  that 
ts  truly-distinguishing  and  most  striking  witness, 

f  Not  without  light. 


is  less  than  that  spirit  of  truth,  or  comforter,  which 
convinceth  the  worid  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment?  (John  xvi.  8.) 

VV^hen  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  opened  the 
understandings  of  his  disciples  that  they  might  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures,  (Luke  xxiv.  45,)  was  not 
the  divine  illumination  in  their  understandings,  a 
more  clear,  certain  and  superior  evidence  of  the 
sense  of  them,  than  all  their  reading  and  study 
could  have  afforded  them,  without  such  illumina 
tion  ?  Are  mankind  now  become  so  much  more 
wise  and  penetrating,  than  those  who  for  years  had 
the  benefit  of  hearing  him  who  is  perfect  in  wis- 
dom, that  they  have  no  need  of  his  assistance  to 
open  their  understanding  ?  Or  is  their  school  and 
college  learning  so  perfect,  as  to  render  God's  illu- 
mination quite  needless?  Are  the  innumerable 
clashings  and  janglings  of  the  book-learned  about 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  verity  of  their  sense  of  disputed 
texts  ?  If  so,  discord  may  be  a  proof  of  harmony, 
and  fighting  of  agreement. 

It  is  certain,  without  divine  illumination,  every 
reader  of  texts  of  a  dubious  sense,  accepts  them  in 
the  sense  his  prepossessions  make  for  him ;  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  differences  amongst 
professing  christians.  II.  Barclay  therefore  justly 
denies  that  Divine  inward  revelations  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  test  either  of  the  outward  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  natural  reason  of 
man,  as  to  a  more  noble,  or  certain  rule  or  touch- 
stone. 

The  apostle  writing  to  his  beloved  brother  in 
Christ,  Timothy,  who  in  his  former  epistle,  he 
styles  a  man  of  God,  addresses  him  in  particular 
with  this  expression:  "From  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  *A11  Scripture  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works."  (2  Tim.  iii.  15,  10,  17.)  To 
add  wisdom  to  the  man  of  God,  the  regenerate 
man,  in  order  to  his  perfection  in  Divine  knowledge, 
appears  to  me  a  very  different  thing  from  the  mak- 
ing a  sinful  corrupt  man  holy,  or  turning  a  gross 
and  miserable  sinner  into  a  saint ;  for  this,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;    as  I  have  already  made  appear. 

The  Scriptures  Timothy  had  been  instructed  in 
from  his  childhood,  could  hardly  be  any  other  than 
those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  all  they  could 
here  be  meant  to  do  for  the  man  of  God,  must  be 
to  afford  him  instruction  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness ;  to  add  to  his  own  experience,  the  experiences 
of  those  before  him  in  that  line.  For  to  suppose 
they  were  sufficient  to  regenerate  and  perfect  the 
sinful  corrupt  man,  is  more  than  they  are  able 
to  do,  even  with  the  New  Testament  added  to 
them. 

The  sinful  corrupt  man  is  certainly  he  that  abides 

sinful  practices  ;  and  the  apostle  saith,  "  He  that 
committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil."  (1  John  iii.  8.) 

I  judge   this  a  proper   opportunity  to  caution 

*  I  cite  this  Hi  ii  ought  to  'uu  tninsUted. 


again.st  such  corrupt  and  dangerous  positions  as 
some  have  publicly  avowed. 

That  man,  at  the  same  time  he  is  actually  un- 
righteous in  himself,  is  righteous  in  Christ.  That 
is,  he  is  not  what  he  is  in  reality,  but  what  he  per- 
suades himself  to  be,  by  a  false  imagination  con- 
cerning the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  like  that  generation 
who  are  pure  in  their  own  eyes,  yet  arc  not  washed 
from  their  filthiness.  (Prov.  sxx.  12.) 

That  the  Supreme  essence  of  immutable  truth, 
looks  upon  man  in  a  false  light;  esteeming  him 
pure,  whilst  he  knows  him  to  be  sinful  and  cor- 
rupt. 

That  Christ,  the  truth,  is  a  false  medium,  show- 
ing the  states  of  men  contrary  to  what  they  are  in 
reality. 

That  man  is  the  servant  of  Christ  whilst  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  antichrist ;  that  he  is  im- 
putatively  holy,  whilst  he  is  ruled  by  the  author 
of  pollution,  the  adversary  of  all  holiness  ;  and  that 
he  is  acting  in  the  will  of  God,  whilst  he  is  doing 
the  works  of  the  devil;  notwithstanding  we  read, 
"  To  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey, 
his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of 
sin  unto  death,  or  obedience  unto  righteousness." 
(Rom.  vi.  16.) 

It  is  a  vain  delusion  for  any  to  expect,  that 
purity  in  the  highest  perfectioa  should  unite  with 
them,  whilst  they  remain  in  the  very  cause  of  sepa- 
ration from  him.  Sin  made  the  separation  at  first, 
and  the  continuance  of  it  continues  the  separation. 
If  it  be  queried,  Did  not  Christ  die  to  reconcile 
sinners  to  God  ?  I  answer  yes ;  but  not  to  recon- 
cile God  to  sin,  nor  to  save  sin.  He  suffered  not 
to  purchase  a  license  for  sinners  to  continue  such, 
but  to  open  the  way  for  them  to  come  to  repent- 
ance, through  the  gift  of  God  procured  by  him  ; 
for,  saith  he,  "Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  (Luke  xiii.  5.)  He  came,  not  to 
uphold,  but  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ; 
which  include  all  manner  of  sin  and  corruption. 
Know  ye  not,"  saith  the  man  of  God,  "  that  the 
unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Be  not  deceived  ;  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor 
ikards,  nor  revilers,  nor  exortioners,  shall  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God."  (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.)  The 
notion  of  imputative  righteousness  to  such  as  remain 
in  the  commission  of  these  evils,  therefore,  is  a  vain 
and  pernicious  error. 

We  mast  die  to  sin,  or  we  cannot  live  to  God  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  we  die  to  sin,  we  live  in  Christ, 
and  no  further.  AVe  must  put  on  Christ,  by  true 
faith  and  obedience,  which  are  never  separate ;  for 
that  is  a  false  faith,  which  abides  in,  or  satisfies, 
any  without  obedience.  "  Faith  without  works  is 
dead,"  (James  ii.  20,)  saith  the  servant  of  Christ ; 
and  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I 
will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  (James  ii. 
18.) 

The  law  saith,  do,  or  avoid,  this,  and  live.  The 
gospel  not  only  forbids  the  outward  act,  but  also 

trains  the  inward  desire  and  motion  towards  it. 
The  law  saith,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  nor  commit 
adultery;  nor  forswear  thyself,  ttc.  The  gospel 
commands,  give  not  place  to  anL'or  ;  tl.ou  shalt  not 
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lust;  swear  not  at  all,  kc.  lu  this  manner,  the 
gospel  destroys  not  the  moral  law,  but  fulfils  it;  by 
taking  away  the  ground  of  sinful  acts,  and  laying 
the  axe  of  the  Spirit  to  the  root  of  corruption. 

Can  the  considerate  imagine,  that  the  everlast- 
ing source  of  wisdom  and  might,  can  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  expel  Satan's  kingdom  in  man  whilst  upon 
earth  ?  Or  can  they  think  him  so  delighted  with 
men  s  offences  against  his  purity  and  goodness,  as 
to  will  that  Satan  should  reign^over  his  creatures 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives  ?  Is  it  not  more 
to  his  glory  to  deliver  from  the  power  of  evil,  and 
to  save  both  from  siu  here,  and  misery  hereafter, 
than  to  save  only  i'rom  wretchedness  in  futurity  ? 
Is  a  part  greater  than  the  whole  ?  Or,  is  an  in- 
complete deliverance  preferable,  or  more  glorious, 
than  that  which  is  perfect? 

When  doctrines  opposite  to  purification  of  heart, 
and  holiness  of  life,  are  industriously  propagated,  it 
stands  every  one  in  hand  to  be  alarmed,  lest,  by 
giving  place  to  them  in  their  minds,  they  become 
blinded  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  ;  which  will 
centre  them  at  last  in  a  fool's  paradise,  instead  of 
the  city  of  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  into  which 
nothing  that  defileth,  that  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  lie,  shall  in  anywise  enter.  (Rev.  xxi.  27.) 

(To  be  continnedO 


Selected  for  "  The  rriend." 

On  leaving  the  Island  del  Diamante,  in  which 
Zanibos,  who  speak  Spanish,  cultivate  sugar-canes, 
we  entered  on  scenes  of  nature  characterized  by 
wildness  and  grandeur.  The  air  was  filled  with 
countless  flocks  of  flamingoes  and  other  water  birds, 
which  appeared  against  the  blue  sky  like  a  dark 
cloud  with  continually  varying  outlines.  The  river 
had  here  narrowed  to  between  9'iO  and  1000  feet, 
and  flowing  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  formed  a 
kind  of  canal,  enclosed  on  cither  side  by  dense 
wood.  The  margin  of  the  forest  presents  at  this 
part  a  singular  appearance.  In  front  of  the  almost 
impenetrable  wall  of  giant  trunks  of  Ccesalpinia, 
Cedrela,  and  Desmanthus,  there  rises  from  the 
sandy  river  beach,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  a 
low  hedge  of  Sauso,  only  four  feet  high,  consisting 
of  a  small  shrub,  Hermesia  castaneifolia.  Some 
slender  thorny  palms  stand  next ;  and  the  whole  re 
sembles  a  close,  well-pruned  garden  hedge,  having 
only  occasional  openings  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  which  have  doubtless  been 
by  the  larger  four-footed  beasts  of  the  forest,  to  gain 
easy  access  to  the  river.  One  sees,  more  especially 
in  the  early  morning  and  at  sunset,  the  American 
tiger  or  jaguar,  the  tapir,  and  the  peccary,  Icac 
their  young  through  these  openings  to  the  river  to 
drink.  When  startled  by  the  passing  canoe,  they 
do  not  attempt  to  regain  the  forest  by  breaking 
forcibly  through  the  hedge  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, but  one  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  wild 
animals  stalk  leisurely  along  between  the  river  and 
the  hedge  for  four  or  five  hundred  paces,  until  they 
have  reached  the  nearest  opening,  when  they  dis- 
appear through  it.  In  the  course  of  an  almost 
uninterrupted  river  navigation  of  1520  miles  on 
tlie  Orinoco  to  near  its  sources,  on  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  and  on  the  Rio  Negro — and  during  which 
we  were  confined  for  seventy-four  days  to  a  small 
canoe — we  enjoyed  the  repetition  of  the  same 
spectacle  at  several  different  points,  and,  I  may  add, 
always  with  new  delight.  There  came  down  to- 
gether, to  drink,  to  bathe,  or  to  fish,  groups  con- 
sisting of  the  most  different  classes  of  animals,  the 
larger  mammalia  being  associated  with  many  co- 
loured herons,  palamedeas,  and  proudly-stepping 
curassow  and  cashew  birds.  "  Es  como  eu  e) 
Paraiso" — it  is  here  as  in  I'aradisc — said,  witli  a 
pious  air,  our  steersman,  an  old  Indian,  who  had 


been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
The  peace  of  the  golden  age  was,  however,  far  from 
prevailing  among  the  animals  of  this  American 
paradise,  which  carefully  watched  and  avoided 
each  other.  The  capybara  is  devoured  in  the  ri- 
ver by  crocodiles  and  on  shore  by  the  tiger.  It 
runs  so  indifferently  that  we  were  several  times 
able  to  catch  individuals  from  among  the  nume- 
rous herds  which  presented  themselves. 

Below  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  de  Arichuna, 
we  passed  the  night,  as  usual,  under  the  open  sky, 
on  a  sandy  flat  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Apure, 
closely  bordered  by  the  impenetrable  forest.  It 
was  not  without  difiiculty  that  we  succeeded  in 
finding  dry  wood  to  kindle  the  fire  with  which  it  is 
always  customary  in  that  country  to  surround  a 
bivouac,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of 
the  jaguar.  The  night  was  humid,  mild  and  moon- 
light. Several  crocodiles  approached  the  shore  ;  I 
think  I  have  observed  these  animals  to  be  attracted 
by  fire,  like  our  cray-fish  and  many  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  water.  The  oars  of  our  boat  were 
placed  upright,  and  carefully  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  form  poles  from  which  our  hammocks 
could  be  suspended.  Deep  stillness  prevailed ;  only 
from  time  to  time  we  heard  the  blowing  of  the 
fresh  water  dolphins,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Orinoco  net-work  of  rivers,  (and,  according  to 
Colebrooke,  to  the  Ganges  as  far  as  Benares,)  which 
followed  each  other  in  long  lines.  Soon  after  11 
o'clock,  such  a  disturbance  began  to  he  heard  in 
the  adjoining  forest,  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  all  sleep  was  impossible.  The  wild  cries  of 
animals  appeared  to  rage  throughout  the  forest. 
Among  the  many  voices  which  resounded  together, 
the  Indians  could  only  recognise  those  which,  after 
short  pauses  in  the  general  uproar,  were  first  heard 
singly.  There  was  the  monotonous  howling  of  the 
alnates,  (the  howling  monkeys ;)  the  plaintive,  soft, 
and  almost  flute  like  tones  of  the  small  sapajous; 
the  snorting  grumblings  of  the  striped  nocturnal 
monkey  ;  the  interrupted  cries  of  the  great  tiger, 
the  cuguar  or  maneless  American  lion,  the  pec- 
cary, the  sloth,  and  a  host  of  parrots,  of  parraquas, 
and  other  pheasant-like  birds.  When  the  tigers 
came  near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  our  dog,  which 
before  had  barked  incessantly,  came  howling  to 
seek  refuge  under  our  hammocks.  Sometimes  the 
cry  of  the  tiger  was  heard  to  proceed  from  amidst 
the  high  branches  of  a  tree,  and  was  in  such  case 
always  accompanied  by  the  plaintive  piping  of  the 
monkeys,  who  were  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
unwonted  pursuit. 

If  one  asks  the  Indians  why  this  incessant  noise 
and  disturbance  arises  on  particular  nights,  they 
answer,  with  a  smile,  that  "  the  animals  are 
joicing  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  keeping  the 
feast  of  the  full  moon."  To  me  it  appeared  that 
the  scene  had  probably  originated  in  some  acci- 
dental combat,  and  that  hence  the  disturbance  had 
spread  to  other  animals,  and  thus  the  noise  had 
increased  more  and  more.  The  jaguar  pursues  the 
peccaries  and  tapirs,  and  these  pressing  against 
each  other  in  their  flight,  break  through  the  inter- 
woven tree-like  shrubs  which  impede  their  escape ; 
the  apes  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  being  frightened 
by  the  crash,  join  their  cries  to  those  of  the  larger 
animals ;  this  arouses  the  tribes  of  birds,  who  build 
their  nests  in  communities,  and  thus  the  whole  ani- 
mal world  becomes  in  astate  of  commotion.  Longer 
experience  taught  us  that  it  is  by  no  means  always 
the  celebration  of  the  brightness  of  the  moon  which 
the  repose  of  the  woods ;  we  witnessed  the 
same  occurrence  repeatedly,  and  found  that  the 
voices  were  loudest  during  violent  falls  of  rain,  or 
when,  with  loud  peals  of  thunder,  the  flashing 
lightning   illuminated    the    deep   recesses  of  the 


forest.  The  good-natured  Franciscan  monk  wh 
although  he  had  been  suffering  for  several  montl ; 
from  fever,  accompanied  us  through  the  Catarac 
of  Atures  and  Maypures  to  San  Carlos  on  the  R. 
Negro,  and  to  the  15razilian  boundary,  used  to  sa 
when  fearful  on  the  closing  in  of  night  that  thei' 
might  be  a  thunder  storm,  "  May  heaven  grant 
quiet  night  both  to  us  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  tl 
forest." 

Scenes,  such  as  those  I  have  just  described,  wei 
wonderfully  contrasted  with  the  stillness  whii 
prevails  within  the  tropics  during  the  noontic 
hours  of  a  day  of  more  than  usual  heat.  I  borro 
from  the  same  journal  the  recollections  of  a  ds 
at  the  Narrows  of  Baragnan.  At  this  part 
its  course,  the  Orinoco  forces  for  itself  a  passaj 
through  the  western  portion  of  the  Parime  mou 
tains.  What  is  called  at  this  remarkable  pass 
"Narrow,"  is  still  a  bed  or  water-basin  of  561 
feet  in  breadth.  On  the  naked  rocks  which  forme 
the  shores  we  saw  only,  besides  an  old  withen 
stem  Aubletia  and  a  new  Apocinea  (Allan) ant 
salieifolia,)  a  few  silvery  croton  shrubs.  A  the 
mometer  in  the  shade,  but  brought  within  a  ft 
inches  of  the  towering  mass  of  granite  rock,  rose 
above  122°  Fahr.  All  distant  objects  had  wav 
like,  undulating  outlines,  the  effect  of  mirage  ;  n 
a  breath' of  air  stirred  the  fine,  dust-like  sand.  T 
sun  was  in  the  zenith,  and  the  flood  of  light  wbi' 
he  poured  down  upon  the  river,  and  which,  frc 
a  slight  rippling  movement  of  the  waters,  flash' 
sparkling  back,  rendered  still  more  sensible  t 
red  haze  which  veiled  the  distance.  All  the  nakc 
rocks  and  boulders  around  were  covered  with 
countless  number  of  large  thick-scaled  iguanr' 
gecko-lizards,  and  variously  spotted  salamaudei 
Motionless,  with  uplifted  heads  and  open  montl 
they  appeared  to  inhale  the  burning  air  with  ec 
tasy.  At  such  times  the  larger  animals  seek  she 
ter  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  the  birds  hii 
themselves  under  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees, 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  but  if  in  this  appare 
entire  stillness  of  nature,  one  listens  for  the  fail 
est  tones  which  an  attentive  ear  can  seize,  there 
perceived  an  all-pervading  rustling  sound,  a  hui 
luing  and  fluttering  of  insects  close  to  the  groun 
and  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Evei 
thing  announces  a  world  of  organic  activity  a 
In  every  bush,  in  the  cracked  bark  of  t 
trees,  in  the  earth  undermined  by  lymenoptero 
insects,  life  stirs  audibly.  It  is,  as  it  were,  one 
the  many  voices  of  Nature,  heard  only  by  the  sc 
sitivc  and  reverent  ear  of  her  true  votaries. 
Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature. 

Cure  for  fUs. — For  a  fit  of  passion,  walk  c 
into  the  open  air,  you  may  speak  your  mind  to  t 
winds,  without  hurting  any  one,  or  proclaimi 
yourself  to  be  a  simpleton ; — for  a  fit  of  idlene 
count  the  tickings  of  a  clock  ;  do  this  for  one  hoi 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  pull  off  your  coat  and  wo 
hard  the  next ; — for  a  fit  of  extravagance  and  foil 
go  to  the  work-house,  or  speak  to  the  ragged  ai 
wretched  inmates  of  a  jail,  and  you  will  be  cc 
vinced, 


For  a  fit  of  repining,  look  about  for  the  halt  ai 
blind,  and  visit  the  bed-ridden,  and  afllicted,  a' 
deranged  ;  and  they  will  make  you  feel  ashain 
of  complaining  of  your  lighter  afflictions ; — for 
fit  of  ambition,  go  into  the  church-yard,  and  re 
the  grave-stones,  they  will  tell  you  the  end  of  ai 
bition.  The  grave  will  soon  be  your  bed-chamb« 
the  earth'your  pillow,  corruption  your  father, 
the  worm  your  mother  and  sister. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  «  The  Friend." 

The  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jcsos. 
When  it  is  our  principal  desire  to  promote  tlie 
'ruth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus,  amidst  all  our  labours,  we 
lall  frequently  be  made  to  feel,  that  we  are  not 
irving  a  hard  master ;  but  that  we  are  tenderly 
fd  along  in  the  line  of  Divine  appointment  by  easy 
jradatioDS,  strength  being  mercifully  imparted  to 
ferform  His  holy  requisitions  for  our  own  peace, 
bd  more  permanent  establishment  on  that  eternal 
ick,  which  can  never  be  moved.  Here  we  are 
ton  made  sensible  that  "like  as  a  father  pitioth 
s  cliildren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
ill],"  and  know  the  things  of  time  which  are 
trci fully  bestowed  for  our  enjoyment,  to  be  sweet- 
led  in  our  possession;  while  every  pleasant  pres- 
et and  beautiful  object  in  nature  are  attended 
ith  a  [leeuliar  gratification,  and  have  an  eiFect  to 
pit  the  mind  to  adoration  and  heartfelt  gratitude, 
itirely  unknown  to  the  earthly  minded,  who  have 
i^:pe^icnced  nothing  of  true  regeneration  and  re- 

fntance  to  amendment  of  life.  In  this  condition, 
sre  is  a  partaking  of  that  holy  anointing,  received 
.pm  Him  who  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner, 
•(ider  a  realizing  sense  of  this  prophetic  declara- 
i)n :  "  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion,  for  a  foundation,  a 
sane,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure 
jundation,  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste." 
I  Those  who  are  sufficiently  broken  by  falling  on 
lis  holy  and  blessed  stone,  will  show  forth  a  meek 
jid  quiet  spirit,  and  a  temper  which  is  more  apt  at 
iduring  offences  and  aggressions,  than  in  causing 
jcm ;  and  in  this  happy  condition,  humility  of 
jrriage,  will  bo  so  prominent,  that  our  demeanor 
lust  evince  some  acquaintance  with  Him  who  is 
|e    author   and    finisher   of  our    faith.     In    this 

iiasedness  of  mind,  we  learn  to  prefer  others  to 
rselvcs,  and  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  one,  who 
okc  as  never  man  spake,  from  the  voice  of  a 
■anger. 
We  cannot  arrive  at  this  blessed  experience,  un- 
jis  we  become  willing  to  undergo  the  baptism  of 
je  Holy  Spirit  for  our  refinement  and  purification 
um  the  dross,  the  tin  and  the  reprobate  silver; 
l)m  our  own  corrupt  gratifications,  which  are  ex- 
(iplifled  by  the  exercise  of  a  harsh,  censorious  and 

! forgiving  disposition.  But  if  any  continue  to  act 
d  move  in  this  unregenerate  temper,  they  may 
I5t  assured  that  however  high  their  claim  to  Divine 
lowledge,  and  their  advancement  in  religious  cx- 
rience  and  a  life  of  holiness,  they  are  self-deceived 
d  not  sufficiently  humbled  to  know  the  truth  as 
is  in  Jesus,  and  to  walk  therein.  Such  as  these 
ght  yet  be  instructed,  by  adopting  the  sincere 
plication,  as  one  formerly  did,  who  still  clung  to 
i  earthly  possessions,  in  this  language,  "  what 
ik  I  yet;"  when  he  received  the  answer,  "  go  and 
1  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
lit  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  and  fol- 
T  me."  Amidst  all  the  necessary  afflictions  of 
righteous,  and  the  apparent  privations,  which 

hristian  life  enjoins,  as  there  is  an  abiding  in 
i  "  true  tabernacle  which  God  hath  pitched  and 
t  man,"  we  have  consolations  which  tend  to  our 
couragement  and  confirmation  in  the  blessed 
uth  ;   and  though  we  know  that  it  is  needful  to 

the  follower  of  One  who  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
d  acquainted  with  grief,  we  may  confide  in  the 
clarations,  that  "  His  mercies  continue  sure," 
hat  He  was  never  foiled  in  battle,"  and  that  it 
jthrough  Ilim  and  Him  alone,  who  is  the  Captain 

our  soul's  salvation,  that  we  can  attain  that 
avenly  crown,  which  will  never  fade  away.  As 
5  sun  illuminates  the  receding  cloud,   and  the 


and  beneficent  Creator;  so  when  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness breaks  forth  iu  the  heart,  we  often  see  a 
reflex  of  mercy  on  many  of  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tions which  have  been  permitted  to  overtake  us, 
more  prominently  sealing  a  covenant  of  never-fail- 
ing compassion  and  regard,  for  our  immortal  souls, 
by  an  ever  blessed  and  covenant-keeping  God,  who 
remains  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever. 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Niiitli  month,  1858. 

From  tlic  Qviiirterly  Kevknv. 

Progress  of  Eiiglisii  Ajricultarc. 

(ContiDiieil  from  page  lo.) 

The  Leicester  breed  was  for  some  time  adopted 
by    Mr.    Coke.      He    afterwards    substituted    the 
Southdowns    as    superior;   and    the  perfecting   of 
these   in  the  present  generation   by    Mr.   Jonas 
Webb   may  be  said   to  have  been  due  to  one  of 
those   trivial   circumstances    that   are   always   in 
fluencing   the  events   of  the  world.     His   grand 
father  was  a  breeder  of  Norfolk  rams,  and  it  wai 
the  amusement  of  the  old  gentleman  at  his  annua 
sales  to  set  his  grandsons  to  ride  on  his  tups,  hold 
ing  fast   by  their  huge  horns.     It  was  during  the 
races  on  these  sharp-backed  animals  that  Jonas 
determined,   as   soon    as   he  was  a  man,  to  breed 
sheep  with  "  better  saddles  of  mutton."     A  lean 
hurdle-backed,  black-faced  Norfolk  ram,  and  the 
beautiful  firkin-bodied  Southdown  for  which  M 
Webb   refused   five  hundred  guineas  at  the  Par 
Exhibition  of  1856,  are  the  two  extremes,  the  two 
mutton-marks  between  the  boyhood  and  manhood 
of  the  same  individual.     Nothing  but  the  Norfolk 
sheep  could   have  found  a  living  on  the  unculti 
vated   Norfolk  heaths ;   nothing  but  the  "  roots, 
artificial  grasses,  cake,  and  corn  of  modern  days 
could  have  raised  the  Babraham  "  Downs"  to  their 
marvellous  perfection. 

Another  instance  of  a  different  kind,  and  one  in 
which  extremes  meet,  marks  the  contrast  between 
the  past  and  present.  Mr.  Coke's  first  agricultural 
adviser  was  Mr.  Overman,  of  Dutch  descent,  whose 
are  still  tenant-farmers  on  the  Holkham  estate 
and  prize  winners  at  Royal  Agricultural  and  Smith- 
field  fat-stock  shows.  The  heads  of  the  covenants 
were  drawn,  at  Mr.  Coke's  request,  by  Overman, 
and  only  restrained  tenants,  in  obedience  to  the 
famous  Norfolk  rotation,  from  growing  two  conse- 
cutive corn  crops.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  eighty 
years,  the  second  Earl  of  Leicester  wisely  encour- 
ages his  tenants  to  return  to  the  once  justly  con- 
demned system  of  two  white  crops  in  succession ; 
because  the  soil  that  in  1770  was  exhausted,  has, 
by  a  long  course  of  high-farming,  been  rendered 
almost  too  fertile. 

A  complete  history  of  English  agriculture  from 
1750  would  comprise  names  worthy  of  record  from 
almost  every  county,  and  the  name  of  George  III. 
would  worthily  appear  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
He  had  a  considerable  practical  knowledge  of  the 
science,  and  contributed,  under  the  denomination 
of  Ralph  Robinson,  to  Young's  monthly  periodical. 
The  Annals  of  Agriculture."  His  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  did  much  to  recommend  it  to  others;  and 
he  has  often  been  fondly  and  proudly  spoken  of  as 
"  Farmer  George."  But  no  sketch  can  do  justice 
to  so  extensive  a  subject,  and,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity and  simplicity,  we  have  purposely  confined 
ourselves  to  the  tillage  of  Norfolk,  which  long  led 
the  van  in  agricultural  improvement,  and  where 
nearly  all  the  methods  which  stood  the  test  of  time 
were  early  adopted.  The  very  labourers  seemed 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  their  employers, 
for  both  Young  and  Marshall  remarked  that  in  no 


of  promise  is  placed  upon  the  storm,  inspiring  part  of  England  did  the  workmen  display  an  equal 
3  devout  mind  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  I  activity.  We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  Nor- 
con  of  mercy  towards  frail  man,  by  a  gracious]  folk  no  longer  occupies  its  old  position,  not  because 


it  has  dropped  behind  in  the  race,  but  because 
other  counties  have  pushed  forward,  and  the  course 
of  events  are  tending  to  equalize  the  arts  of  culti- 
vation throughout  the  kingdom.  This  last  epoch 
is  chiefly  distinguished  By  the  immense  extension 
of  drainage,  by  the  discovery  of  artificial  manures, 
by  the  increased  purchase  of  food  for  cattle,  by 
the  improvement  of  implements,  and  still  more  by 
the  improvement  of  those  who  use  them.  "  It  is 
well  known,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  that  the 
best  cultivated  di.-tricts  are  those  which  possess  the 
greatest  facility  of  internal  communication,  without 
which  agriculture  languishes  in  the  most  fruitful 
soil,  and  with  it  the  most  ungrateful  soil  soon  be- 
comes fertile."  The  effect  which  railroads  have 
produced  upon  farming,  is  a  signal  illustration  of 
the  justice  of  this  remark,  for  without  their  aid 
the  larger  portion  of  the  recent  progress  would 
have  been  impossible.  They  furnish  cheap  and 
rapid  conveyance  for  goods  which  were  too  bulky 
to  admit  of  free  interchange  in  the  days  of  horse- 
power— for  corn  and  cattle,  coal,  iron,  and  timber, 
implements  and  machinery,  oil-cake  and  artificial 
manures — all  that  a  farmer  has  to  sell  or  wants  to  . 
buy — and,  above  all,  for  the  farmer  himself,  who 
brings  home  with  him  new  ideas  as  well  as  new 
inventions.  The  railways  practically  converted 
distant  rural  parishes  into  the  suburbs  of  towns, 
and  thus  inoculated  them  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  commercial  enterprise  which  could  never  have 
existed  under  packhorse  or  wagon  communication. 
Wesley,  who  had  a  wide  experience  of  the  different 
classes  in  England,  thought  the  tenantry  the  most 
ignorant,  stupid,  and  unfeeling  part  of  the  com- 
munity. "  In  general,"  he  added,  "  their  life  is 
supremely  dull,  and  it  is  usually  unhappy,  too  ; 
for  of  all  people  in  the  kingdom  they  are  the  most 
discontented,  seldom  satisfied  either  with  God 
or  man."  Wilkes  said  that,  reversing  Pope'a 
maxim,  they  held  that  "  Whatever  is,  is  tvrong." 
Wesley,  however,  was  mistaken  both  in  supposing 
that  husbandry  was  a  dull  occupation,  and  in  ima- 
gining that  the  grumbling  of  the  husbandmen, 
which  was  chiefly  designed  to  keep  down  rents, 
was  the  real  measure  of  their  discontent ;  but, 
taken  as  a  body,  they  neither  read  nor  thought, 
were  sluggish  iu  their  minds,  and  the  slaves  of  an 
antiquated  routine.  The  suddenness  with  which 
they  have  started  from  their  lethargy,  and  with 
which  the  many  have  displayed  the  aptitude  which 
formerly  was  the  prerogative  of  a  few,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  farming. 

The  starting-point  of  the  new  era  may  be  dated 
from  the  years  1837  and  1838,  which  were  signa- 
lized by  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  This  now  famous  association 
was  suggested  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1837  by 
the  late  Henry  Handley,  M.P.,  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  Lincolnshire  squire — a  good  sportsman,  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  stock,  and  cultivating  his  own 
estate  with  more  intelligence  and  success  than  was 
usual  at  that  time  among  his  class.  The  first  an- 
nual encampment  of  the  society  took  place  at  Ox- 
ford in  1839,  and  its  first  Journal  was  published 
in  1840,  under  the  admirable  editorship  of  the  late 
Philip  Pusey,  a  lively  and  forcible  writer,  and  a  most 
zealous  farmer,  who  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1854,  devoted  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune, 
to  promoting  the  improvement  and  recording  the 
progress  of  his  favourite  science.     He  was  an  cx- 

ple  of  that  delightful  combination  of  scholarship 
and  practical  energy  which  is  so  common  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  exercised  the  double  influence  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  an  enlightened  agri- 
culturist. 

In  every  institution  which  meets  with  distin- 
guished success  results  av«  always  produced  which 
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^vere  not  anticipated  by  its  originators.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  when  the  Agricultural  Society  was 
founded,  not  one  of  the  promoters  foresaw  the  im- 
portance of  the  mechanical  department.  In  the 
ten  sections  of  the  charter  of  incorporation  defining 
the  objects  of  the  association,  "implements"  are 
only  incidentally  referred  to  as  one  of  the  subjects 
to  which  men  of  science  were  to  be  encourag 
pay  attention,  in  a  miscellaneous  paragraph,  which 
includes"the  construction  of  farm-buildings,"  "the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  general  purposes  of 
agriculture,"  "the  destruction  of  insects  iujuriou 
to  vegetable  life,  "and  the  eradication  of  weeds.' 
At  Oxford  a  few  manufacturers  saw  an  opening 
for  obtaining  customers,  and  found  their  way  to 
the  show-yard  in  spite  of  the  difEculties  from  tht 
want  of  that  cheap  conveyance  which  is  now  com- 
mon to  the  whole  kingdom.  One  gold  medal  for 
a  collection  of  implements,  three  silver  medals,  and 
live  pounds  for  a  "paddle-plough  for  raising  pota^ 
toes,"  were  all  the  rewards  distributed  in  1S39  for 
what  was  destined  to  be  the  most  attractive,  as 
well  as  the  most  useful,  feature  of  the  Society's  ex- 
hibitions. After  the  Cambridge  meeting  in  1840 
the  importance  of  the  implements  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  the  number  displayed,  beginning  with 
some  300  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  increased  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  on  every  succeeding  year,  until, 
in  1853,  at  Gloucester,  they  reached  their  highest 
point  in  a  total  of  2000.  The  rise  or  fall  of  a  few 
hundreds  chiefly  depends  upon  the  importance  and 
railway  facilities  of  the  town  where  the  show  is 
held,  and  the  number  of  articles  exhibited  is  less  a 
test  of  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention  than 
of  the  sales  which  are  likely  to  be  effected  in  any 
particular  district.  The  annual  show  is  only  one 
of  the  numerous  modes  in  which  the  makers  adver- 
tise and  display  their  productions.  The  true  prize 
to  the  manufacturer  is  plenty  of  custom. 

For  several  years  past  all  the  railway  companies 
have  agreed  to  convey  live-stock  free,  and  imple- 
ments at  half  their  usual  charges,  to  and  from  the 
shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  rail- 
way company  at  the  towns  where  they  are  held 
generally  providing  accommodations  for  the  mecha- 
nical compartment.  This  at  Chelmsford  cost  the 
Eastern  Counties  upwards  of  £3000.  Railway 
fares  and  pace  could  alone  bring  the  number  of  shil- 
ling-paying strangers  who  contribute  to  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  these  exhibitions.  The  population 
of  the  city  of  Salisbury,  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  only  amounts  to  10,000,  but  the  vi- 
.sitors  to  the  show-yard  in  1857  were  over  35,000. 
This  is  of  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  wide  and 
eager  practical  interest  which  is  felt  in  agriculture, 
for  there  is  little  to  gratify  the  eye  of  mere  holiday 
gazers ;  and  when  in  addition  we  consider  the 
mountains  of  coal,  iron,  timber,  artificial  manure, 
lime,  and  chalk,  conveyed  in  the  one  direction,  and 
the  quantity  of  live  stock  and  corn  in  the  other, 
we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  George 
Stephenson's  locomotive  has  been  the  great  culti- 
vator of  the  farmer's  mind  and  the  farmer's  land 
— the  great  agent  for  the  extraordinary  advance 
which  British  agriculture  has  achieved  in  the  last 
cjuarter  of  a  century.  Yery  significant  were  the 
figures  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway  at  the  Chelmsford  dinner,  when  he 
told  his  farmer  friends  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  the  lines  over  which  he 
presided  had  conveyed  24,000  tons  of  guano  and 
other  portable  manures,  700,000  quarters  of  grain, 
550  sacks  of  flour,  71,00Q  beasts,  380,000  sheep, 
13,000  tons  of  meat  and  poultry,  and  4g,000,QOO 
quarts  of  milk.  Who  can  calculate  the  value  of 
the  money  rewards  held  oijt  to  breeding,  feeding, 
ai.d  corn-growing,  in  the  shape  of  four  thousand 


miles  of  railway?  and  how  little  are  men  who  live 
in  the  midst  of  these  changes  conscious  of  their 
magnitude  until  the  results  are  collected  and  put 
upon  paper " 


(To  1)6  c 


For  "Tho  Friend. 
Liue3  suggested  hy  a  re-perusal  of  the  Testimony  of 
Tottenham  Monthly  iMeeting  concerning  Thomas  Shil- 
letoe,  who  dece.ised  Sixth  month,  1836,  aged  eighty-two 
years.     (See  Friends'  Library,  Vol.  iii.) 

And  now  beneath  the  weight  of  fourscore  years, 

Not  rusted,  or  in  self-indulgence  spent, 
Thy  path  of  faithful  dedication  nears 

The  goal,  yet  on  thy  Master's  vrork  intent. 
Freely  renouncing  earthly  gain  and  ease, 
Not  thy  own  will  to  do,  but  Him  to  serve  and  please. 

Oh  I  faithful  one,  how  oft  at  duty's  call, 
Midst  ocean's  perils — perils  of  the  laud — 

Thou  the  dark  dungeon  and  the  prison  wall 
Explored,  and  at  His  bidding  oft  did  stand 

Before  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth, 

Clothed  in  His  armour  who  had  sent  thee  forth. 

And  in  that  panoply  of  love  divine, 

Emperors  and  kings  to  thee  have  bowed  the  ear. 
And  even  the  low  debased,  the  libertine 

Repentant,  shed  the  penitential  tear; 
While  to  the  sorrowing  thou  didst  oft  impart 
Sweet  words  of  cheer,  and  gospel  light  to  the  benighted 


And  now  "  at  evening  time,  behold  'tis  light," 

The  goodly  land,  the  crystal  gates  I  see, 
A  glorious  prospect  greets  niy  raptured  sight, 

Thus  thou  exclaim'st  in  joyful  ecstasy : 
Yet  works  or  merits,  have  I  none  to  plead 

At  the  pearl  gates,  or  on  that  road  so  fair  ; 
No  claims  to  offer  for  that  glorious  meed. 

On  Jesus  I  rely  for  entrance  there. 
Clothed  in  His  righteousness,  all  works  of  mine 
Renounced,  I  trust  in  that  bright  robe  to  shine. 

The  love  of  my  Redeemer  sweetly  flows. 

Even  his  whose  precious  blood  was  shed  for  me  ; 

And  through  that  love  my  heart  expanding  glows, 
Embracing  all  men  universally. 

Thus  closed,  illumined  with  a  glorious  ray. 

Triumphantly,  thy  arduous  well-spent  day. 

But  who,  blest  one  I  thy  firlling  mantle  caught? 

On  what  Elishas  did  thy  spirit  rest? 
Who,  with  a  faith  and  love  like  thine,  have  sought 

The  pearl  of  price,  earth's  treasures  vain,  confessed 
That  they  esteemed,  compared  with  this,  as  dross, 
And  'midst  temptations  bear  the  daily  cross. 

Oh  !  thou,  whose  voice  omnific  pierced  the  ear 

Of  buried  Lazarus,  awake  we  pray 
Our  earth-incurabered  spirits,  make  them  hear 

Thy  word,  "  come  forth,"  arise,  that  thus  there  may 
A  living  army  instrumental  be 

In  bringing  sons  from  far,  and  daughters  as  from  earth's 
remotest  sea. 

Harrisville,  Ohio,  Ninth  mo.,  1858. 


Some,  weary  of  the  march  of  life. 

Have  laid  them  down  to  rest — 
And  tenderly  the  snow-flakes  pure, 

Now  pall  the  ihrobless  breast. 
To  rat : — Oh,  blessed  rest  ! — in  Him 

Who  bids  the  weary  come. 
Cast  down  their  burdens,  meekly  bear 
Their  daily  cross, — so  shall  they  share 

With  him,  his  Father's  home  I* 
Ohio. 


Johi 


For  "  The  Friend." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  GRAVE-YARD. 
How  softly,  and  how  silently 

The  snow  comes  fluttering  down, 
And  daintily  it  clothes  iu  white. 
Each  little  hillock  brown  ! — 

Some  in  the  early  spring  were  made, 

When  violets  oped  their  eyes ; 
And  gentle  showers  of  pattering  rain 

Darkened  the  calm  blue  skies. 

Some  in  the  laughing  summer  time 
Were  heaped  with  fragrant  earth. 

When  harvest  hymns,  with  ringing  rhyme, 
And  deep-hued  flowers  had  birth. 

And  some — ah  one,  was  made,  I  know, 

"  When  forests  cast  the  leaf," 
When  sad-toned  music  told  each  heart 

Tlie  dying  summer's  grief. 

The  wind  swept  wild  and  mournfully. 

Along  each  quivering  tree  ; 
Each  pure  bright  flow'ret  of  the  wood 

Bowed  its  fair  head  with  me. — 


Sarah  [lynes]  Srnbb. 
Notwithstanding  this  gifted  Friend  was  at  timi' i 
condemned  for  her  faithful  testimony  against  dn  " 
partures  from  the  truth,  by  persons  who  were  fi|  i 
from  being  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  sound  judj'  i 
ment,  it  was  plain  to  discerning  Friends,  that  hi  I- 
Lord  and  Master  was  with  her,  anointing  her  f,  r 
the  work  unto  which  he  called  her.     Being  oM- 
from  home,  she  writes  at  Colchester,  in  1833,  "'V\.|: 
have  got  through  another  public  meeting,  one  ha'  I 
ing  been  appointed  here  for  last  evening.     It  w  i  - 
very  large,  and  we  have  thankfully  to  acknowledc,|- 
to  the  condescension  of  our  gracious  iMaster,  in  bi,; 
ing  renewedly  a  very  present  help  in  the  needi:i 
time.     Oh !  it  was  a  good  meeting,  crowned  wi. 
a  solemnity  that,  I  trust,  will  long  be  rememheri'l- 
by  many.     I  was  very  much  exercised  before  ih.  - 
meeting,  and  was  brought  low  indeed,  until  it  pi 
the  Lord  to  raise  me  up  once  more,  in  his  powi 
and  blessed  authority.     How  I  marvel  that  sui' 
a  mere  nothing  should  thus  be  constrained  to  c 
gagements  so  truly  awful !     Some  remarked,  he 
much  they  wondered  at  the  stillness  of  such  a  congi' 
gation,  saying  "  they  never  knew  the  like  before 
This  stillness  is  peculiar  to  that  worship  which 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  where  the  Lord  is  known 
be  in  the  midst,  solemnizing  the  people,  and  ii 
parting  divine  help  to  offer  prayer  and  praise 
reverent  silence,  or  to  minister  to  the  people  in  t 
powcj  of  an  endless  life. 

To  a  deeply  tried  friend  she  writes  ;  "  The  sta 
of  the  poor,  weak  frame  sometimes  occasions  tho 
dispensations,  sent  in  best  wisdom,  to  be  in  some  sei 
misunderstood.  Thou  considerest  that  all  thyd 
tress  is  in  consequence  of  unwatchfulness.  T 
grand  accuser  is  not  wanting  in  his  insinuatioi 
that  he  may  prevail  on  us  to  despair  of  being  foul 
worthy  (through  unmerited  mercy)  of  the  gracic 
care  and  safe  keeping  of  Him  who  wounds  to  he 
and  in  whom  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  confit 
even  as  one  did,  who  declared,  '  Though  He  si 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'  Now,  it  is  not  li 
a  brave  combatant  with  the  world  to  think  ; 
Rise  up  nobly  against  the  cruel  assaults  of  t 
enemy  of  peace.  '  Take  unto  you  the  whole  i 
mour  of  God,'  saith  an  experienced  servant  ft 
follower  of  our  Lord  ;  even  one  who  knew  what 
was  to  be  pressed  beyond  strength,  and  out 
measure.  No  strange  thing  has  happened  to  th 
These  fiery  trials  are  to  fit  us  for  the  Master's  u 
by  convincing  us  that  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  m( 
precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth.  Look  at  t 
text  alluded  to  above,  '  Wherefore  take  unto  j 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all, 
stand.'  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  j 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate 
righteousness ;  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  pre) 
ration  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  and  above  all,  taki 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  :'  and  ts 
the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spil 
which  is  the  word  of  God  :  praying  always,  tc 
all  'prayer  and  supplication  in  tite  Spirit,  a 
u-atcidng  tJiercutito  with  all  perseverance  ami  s» 
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■Ucation  for  all  saints.''  What  a  change  would 
■e  eflfected  in  the  visible  church,  were  all  the  pro- 
essed  believers  iu  Christ,  uud  m  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ures,  invested  with  this  iuviuciple  armour,  and 
■fferiug  up  daily  those  supplications  for  themselves, 
md  for  all  saints  !  Instead  of  constantly  looking 
it  the  trials  of  our  religious  Society,  and  feeding 
ipon  imaginary  defects  of  those  who  do  not  see 
;ye  to  eye  in  all  things,  wc  should  have  our  iu- 
juiry  turned  to  know  what  is  the  good,  and  accept- 
ible  and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning  our  indi- 
adual  duty,  and  be  engaged  in  doing  it.  In  this 
vay  our  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  would  preach 
ivailingly  to  others  ;  and  our  spirit  and  heavenly 
"ruits  would  go  further  to  prove  the  solidity  of  the 
'oundations  wc  are  ou,  and  that  we  arc  advocates 
5or  the  cause  of  Christ,  than  all  our  mourning  over 
,he  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  day,  and  all  unautho- 
rised attempts  at  condemning  others.  That  there 
ire  difficulties  and  great  degeneracy  among  our 
oeoplo,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  after  having  borne 
5ur  protest  against  wrong  things,  let  us  look  to  the 
Lord  to  bring  judgment  upon  them,  and  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  llini,  to  soften  them  to- 
wards one  another,  and  to  restore  to  us  the  fellow- 
ihip  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

"  Stoke  Newington,  Sixth  mo.  6th,  1833.  If  we 
had  been  much  edified  together,  the  fatigue  of  such 
:lose  work  as  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  might  be 
thought  little  of;  but  on  the  whole,  this  annual  as- 
sembly has  proved  more  discouraging,  in  the  review 
of  our  state  iu  this  laud,  than  I  have  ever  known 
it.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  fear  many  of  the 
most  active  among  us  are  going  back  into  things 
which  our  community,  in  the  beginning,  suffered 
muck  in  coming  out  uf.  Where  this  will  end,  time 
must  reveal.  Surely  we  shall  yet  be  a  distinct 
people ;  at  least  this  is  my  humble  hope.  The 
same  testimonies  will,  however,  be  borne,  and  the 
same  standard  flocked  unto,  which  have  been  up- 
lield  by  this  people ;  for  they  are  of  the  everlast- 
ing, immutable  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  We  never  had  so  much  company 
[at  their  own  house]  before  ;  which  may  be  in  part 
iccouuted  for  by  the  exi=ting  state  of  things  among 
IS.  Some  came,  I  trust,  as  we  read  was  the  case 
formerly,  when  '  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
Dften  one  to  another;'  then  again  we  are  visited,  to 
be  reprehended  for  our  plain-dealing  in  meetings, 
md  because  we  caunot  go  with  the  present  stream 
Df  communication,  which  seems  to  us  to  carry  off 
From  that  pure  dependent  state,  in  which  there  is 
m  abiding  sense  of  the  truth  of  that  declaration 
jf  our  holy  Helper,  '  Without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thiug.'  I  have  often  thought,  for  weeks  past,  of 
poor  Lady  Guion,  when  people  scarcely  left  her 
liny  time  for  rest  and  quiet ;  but  we  may  retire  to 
ihe  measure  of  the  Divine  gift  iu  ourselves  on  all 
occasions,  and  wait  upon  tlie  '  still  small  voice'  of 
Truth,  which  is  a  great  mercy." 

Writing  to  Mary  Capper,  she  says  :  "  Ah,  my 
iear  friend,  this  Yearly  Meeting  has  exhibited 
much  thou  wouldst  grieve  to  see,  and  thy  dear 
lines  to  us  convinced  us  of  thy  sense  thereof.  We 
have  not  indeed  been  able  to  see  eye  to  eye,  but 
we  have  widely  and  manifestly  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  state  of  our  Society.  Some  of  us  think- 
ing, with  thyself,  that  we  see  a  sorrowful  departure 
from  primitive  or  godly  simplicity,  not  merely  in 
the  external  appearance,  but  also  in  that  of  higher 
importance,  even  christian  doctrine.  I  am  glad  thou 
canst  so  fully  subscribe  to  the  '  anointing  which  is 
truth  and  is  no  lie;'  the  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  as  an  internal  evidence  manifested  in  the  soul. 
What  shall  we  do,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
from  this  blessed  Spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  or 


fit  ?  Where,  but  within  our  own  hearts,  shall  we 
find  the  Comforter  and  the  safe  <.iuide?  Surely, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  direct  us  to  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory ;  but  now,  we  are  told,  that  iu  look- 
for  inward  direction,  we  subject  ourselves  to 

r ;  and  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  where  there  is  '  clear,  comprehensible 
truth,'  and  '  a  direct  message  from  God.'  Tr 
the  Scriptures  come  by  inspiration  of  God,  yet 
my  view,  [a  measure  ot]  the  same  inspiration  must 
be  with  us,  to  give  us  to  comprehend  their  spiritual 
meaning  and  application ;  because  the  natural  man 
by  all  his  head  knowledge  and  finite  capacity,  even 
though  he  may  compare  scripture  with  scripture 
and  acknowledge  to  their  harmony,  is  nevertheless 
the  natural  or  unregcnerate  man  still,  without  tb 
operations  of  the  Spirit  in  his  soul ;  even  that  which 
is  the  divine  gift  to  all  men,  and  which,  I  conceive, 
brings  all  who  adhere  to  it  into  a  converted  state, 
whether  they  be  favoured  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, which  tell  of  the  Holy  liedeemer,  or  whether 
they  be  ignorant  of  them.  Must  it  not  be  our  ex- 
perience, in  order  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  be  brought  into 
obedience  unto  righteousness?  and  what  can  do 
this  for  us,  but  the  power  of  God,  or  name  of  Jesus, 
which  is  immediately  made  known  to  us  by  inward 
revelation  thereof?  In  short,  I  feel  alarmed  in 
seeing  that  we,  as  a  community,  are  in  great  dan 
ger  ot  leaning  to  the  understanding  of  man,  iu  thi 
day  of  truly  surprising  '  march  of  intellect;'  and 
that  for  want  of  trusting  in  tlw  Lord  uith  all  the 
heart,  we  are  going  off  greatly  from  first  principle 
intermingling,  indeed,  with  that  which  is  not  dis 
tinguished  by  gospel  simplicity,  but  which  has 
tendency  to  bring  us  to  be  satisfied  with  many 
things,  out  of  which,  as  a  people,  we  were  brought 
by  a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched-out  arm,  which 
delivered  from  the  iron  hand  of  cruel  persecution, 
as  well  as  from  all  false  dependence  iu  religion. 

"  All  will  not,  however,  tiius  return,  either  to  the 
maxims  and  customs  of  the  world,  or  to  the  beg- 
garly elements,  to  be  again  brought  into  bondage 
A  precious  seed  remaineth,  and  will  remain,  how- 
ever hidden,  in  which  the  real  life  of  the  crucified 
Immanuel  will  be  found  ;  and  who  will  by  and  by 
come  forth,  and  shine  as  the  children  of  Him  who 
is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Yea 
I  believe  it  shall  yet  be  the  earnest  inquiry,  rela 
tive  to  such  as  abide  in  the  Truth  tlirough  all 
'  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair 
as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners 

Other  experienced  men  and  women  have  seen 
the  corruptions  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  tlie 
Society,  and  have  united  in  declaring  against  them 
but  it  IS  still  necessary  to  maintain  a  close  watch 
over  those  erroneous  sentiments.  While  men  sleep, 
the  enemy  sows  tares;  and  if  we  give  way  to  su- 
pineness,  they  may  still  be  spread  among  us  in  an 
indirect  manner,  as  if  "  perfectly  sound,"  which 
may  be  little  regarded,  until  the  principles  of  the 
rising  generation  are  perverted,  and  the  Society 
little  bear  the  character  of  true  Quakers.  Let  u; 
keep  in  mind  that  apathy  exposes  us  to  various  de 
vices  of  Satan,  by  which  he  labours  to  defeat  the 
cause  of  religion.  Our  Society  would  not  be  in  its 
present  distracted  state,  had  not  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches,  and  the  lust  of  many  forbidden  things 
gained  an  ascendancy,  so  as  to  occupy  the  temple 
of  the  heart,  and  shut  out  the  quickness  of  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  with  which  he  in- 
spires his  children,  and  enables  to  sec  and  to  resist 
attempted  inroads  upon  our  religious  profession 
The  Lord  requires  the  whole  heart  to  be  given  up 
to  Him.     David  said,  "  With  my  whole  heart  have 


mandmcnts."  When  Israel  became  an  empty  vine, 
bringing  forth  fruit  to  himself,  he  sunk  into  idola- 
try, and  the  prophet  said  of  him,  "  thine  heart  is 
divided,  now  shall  they  be  found  faulty  ;  he  shall 
break  down  their  altars,4ie  shall  spoil  their  images." 
The  worship  of  other  gods  has  turned  many  away 
from  worshipping  the  living  God,  and  rendered 
them  unfit  to  receive  gifts  for  the  edification  of  the 
church,  and  to  carry  forward  the  Lord's  work  on 
the  earth  ;  "  Come  and  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord  ;  for  He  hath  torn,  and  lie  will  heal  us;  He 
hath  smitten,  and  He  will  bind 


up.' 
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the  measure  of  it  which  is  given  to  all,  for  our  pro- '  I  sought  thee ;  0  let  mc  not  wander  from  thy  com 
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(Coutiuued  frum  p.igo  10.) 
GENERIC    TRAITS    OF   MIND. 

scope  of  thought  of  the  Indian  tribes,  when 


they  stand  forth  to  utter  their  sentiments  and 
nions  in  public,  is  more  elevated  and  high-minded, 
and  evinces  more  readiness  of  expression,  than  is 
generally  found  among  the  lower  uneducated  classes 
of  civilized  nations.  The  talent  for  speaking  is 
earnestly  cherished.  During  a  long  intercourse 
with  various  tribes,  I  have  often  been  surprised  by 
the  noble  style  of  their  thoughts,  and  their  capacity 
to  rise  above  selfishness,  and  assume  a  high  heroic 
attitude.  It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  for  the  interpre- 
ters to  follow,  or  understand  these  veins  of  lofty 
thought,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  aboriginal  oratory. 
If  these  flights  are  not  always  sustained,  it  may  be 
said  they  are  sometimes  so ;  and  wc  must  judge 
the  Indian  as  we  do  civilized  nations,  by  their  best 
examples.  That  a  people  who  are  often  depressed, 
so  as  to  be  put  to  their  wit's  ends  for  means  of  sub- 
sistence, should  rise  to  elevation  of  thought  at  all, 
is  surprising. 

The  hunter  mind  is  so  deeply  fascinated  with 
its  ideal  of  freedom,  that  it  seeks  occasion  to  burst 
through  the  fetters  imposed  by  the  irksome  pres- 
sure of  civilization  ;  and,  as  a  relief,  it  gives  vent 
to  these  bold  and  free  flashes  of  thought.  Their 
forms  of  language  would  appear  to  be  too  narrow 
to  permit  this,  were  it  not  that  the  purposes  of  ge- 
neralization are  effected  by  bold  and  striking  me- 
taphors, which  are  often  violent  indeed,  but  some- 
times surpassingly  simple  and  appropriate.  "  I 
stand  iu  the  path!"  the  exclamation  of  I'ontiac  to 
the  commander  of  a  British  force  marched  into  his 
country  in  1763,  is  a  metaphor  denoting  imperial 
sway  in  the  West,  worthy  of  Napoleon  in  the  pal- 
miest days  of  his  wonderful  career  of  putting  his 
feet  on  the  necks  of  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
Europe. 

This  trait  of  intellectual  vigour  elicited  early  re- 
mark, on  the  settlement  of  America.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  best  instances  of  it 
were  not  found  in  the  elevated  table-lands  and 
heights  of  Anahuac,  Caxamarca,  and  Cuzco,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Andes,  but  among  the  free  forest  tribes 
who  wielded  the  bow  and  arrow  in  North  America. 
The  absence  of  such  traits  in  the  Montezumas  and 
Atahualpas,  who  were  looked  to  as  the  earliest  ex- 
ponents of  Indian  sentiment,  appears  to  be  the 
most  natural  and  tenable  reason  that  can  be  as- 
signed for  such  sentiments  as  were  uttered  by  Buf- 
fon  and  De  Pauw,  who,  on  a  survey  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  history,  pronounced  the  human  spe- 
cies in  America,  together  with  the  whole  animal 
creation  on  this  continent,  diminutive,  despicable 
and  debased. 

The  opinions  of  French  missionaries  to  New 
France,  were  singularly  in  opposition  to  this  dogma 
of  the  eminent  philosophers  named.  Struck  by  the 
bold  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Indian  sachems, 
and  their  ready  powers  of  oratory,  they  sent  back 
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the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  natural  capacity 
of  this  people. 

Pere  le  June,  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries, 
remarks,  "  I  think  the  savages,  in  point  of  intellect, 
may  be  placed  in  a  high  rank.  Education  an^' 
struction  alone  are  wanting.  The  powers  of  the 
mind  operate  with  facility  and  effect.  The  Indians 
I  can  well  compare  to  some  of  our  own  villagers 
who  are  left  without  instruction.  Yet  I  have 
scarcely  seen  any  person  who  has  come  from  France 
to  this  country,  who  does  not  acknowledge  that  the 
savages  have  more  intellect  or  capacity  than  most 
of  our  own  peasantry." 

Lafitan  says,  "  They  are  possessed  of  strong 
judgment,  lively  imagination,  ready  conception, 
and  wonderful  memory  ;"  and  that  ''  they  are  high- 
minded  and  proud ;  possess  a  courage  equal  to 
every  trial  ;  an  intrepid  valor,  and  the  most  heroic 
constancy  under  torments ;  and  an  equanimity 
which  neither  misfortunes  nor  reverses  can  shake." 

Pere  Jerome  L;illemant  writes,  "  Many  are  dis- 
posed to  despair  of  the  conversion  of  this  people, 
from  their  being  prejudiced  against  them  as  barba- 
rians, believing  them  to  be  barely  human,  and  in- 
capable of  becoming  christians.  But  it  is  very  wrong 
to  judge  them  thus,  for  I  can  truly  say,  that  in 
point  of  intellect,  they  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
natives  of  Europe  ;  and  had  I  remained  in  France, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  without  instruction, 
nature  could  have  produced  such  ready  and  vigour- 
ous  eloquence,  or  such  a  sound  judgment  in  their 
affairs,  as  that  which  I  have  so  much  admired 
amonE;  the  Hurons." 


very  well  on  those  topics  which  are  familiar  to  the  ed  before  strangers  and  councils,  it  is  the  dignit 
hunter  state.     Neither  is  it  progressive  at  all.     It  of  Indian  philosophy.    No  wonder  that  the  Frenc 


Similar  testimony  is  expressed  by  numerous  other 
foreign  writers  of  early  periods,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  Euffon  and  Do  Pauw,  concur  in 
the  position,  that  the  Indian  mind  possesses  great 
vigour,  and  strong  powers  of  perception,  eloquence, 
and  imagination.  American  writers  have  approach- 
ed the  subject  with  more  soberness  of  apprehension, 
and  with  a  perpetual  recollection,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  Indian's  general  defects  of  induction,  fore- 
cast, and  stability  of  character.  The  Aborigines 
are  perceived  to  possess  an  imagination  of  a  pecu- 
liar, apparently  a  very  ancient  and  oriental,  cast. 
Their  natural  eloquence  has  commanded  general 
admiration,  as  possessing  some  of  the  very  highest 
elements.  Thought  has  seldom  been  brought  home 
to  human  actions  more  forcibly,  than  it  is  seen  in 
some  of  their  more  celebrated  harangues  and  ora- 
torical efforts.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  us  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  their  oratorical  powers  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia,  (the  speech  of  Logan.)  Mr. 
Cadwallader  Golden  had  noticed  this  trait  nearly 
forty  years  before,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 
the  interpreters  did  injustice  to  the  native  speak- 
ers. "  I  must  own,"  he  says,  "  that  I  suspect  our 
interpreters  may  not  have  done  justice  to  the  In- 
dian eloquence.  For  the  Indians,  having  but  few 
words  and  few  complex  ideas,  use  many  metaphors 
in  their  discourses,  which,  interpreted  by  an  un- 
skilful tongue,  may  appear  mean,  and  strike  our 
imagination  faintly,  but  under  the  pen  of  skilful 
representations,  might  strongly  move  our  passions 
by  their  lively  images." 

De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  discourse  before  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  in  1811,  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  Iroquois  stock  of  the  Indian  family  :  "  No  part 
of  America  contains  a  people  which  furnish  more 
interesting  information,  and  more  useful  instruc- 
tion, which  will  display  the  energies  of  the  human 
character  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner,  whether 
in  light  or  shade,  in  the  exhibition  of  great  virtues, 
or  talents,  or  great  defects." 

The  Indian  mind  is  not  capable  of  strong  powers 
of  excogitation.     It  perceives  quickly,  and  reasons 


ther  reverts  to  what  is  past,  than  to  what  is 
come ;  and  it  dwells  on  these  reminiscences  with 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  approval,  as  if  the  ag 
of  hunting  was  the  golden  age  of  Indian  history 
and  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  tells  him  (hat  it 
is  past.  There  is  but  little  disposition  to  pry  into 
the  future  condition  of  human  society,  and  none 
whatever  to  seek  its  improvement.  Allusion  is 
had,  of  course,  to  the  most  elevated  minds.  The 
common  mass  hardly  think  at  all ;  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing,  in  any  class,  of  a  progressive  ten- 
dency. Its  original  conceptions  are  reproduced  at 
intervals  of  one,  two,  and  three  centuries.  It  does 
not  accumulate  images  and  ideas,  as  happens  in  ci- 
vilized and  learned  life  by  the  reading  of  books. 
The  skies,  the  woods,  and  the  waters  are  the  In- 
dian's books.  He  reads  them,  and  expresses  him- 
self poetically  concerning  them,  as  well,  indeed,  at 
he  earliest  points  of  his  history,  as  he  does  at  the 
present  day.  Acuero,  Yitachucee  and  Tuscaloosa, 
were  as  good  interpreters  of  the  Indian  view  and 
sentiment,  as  Powhatan,  Tamemend  and  Connas- 
atego.  The  thought-work  is,  perhaps,  improved 
1  century  later,  if  judged  by  the  eloquent  voices  of 
Ganagula,  Myantonimo  and  Pontiac.  We  get  a 
sterner  view  of  the  effects  of  civilization  on  the  In- 
dian mind  and  institutions  in  our  owu  day,  by  lis- 
tening to  the  harangues  of  a  Tccumseh,  a  Ked 
Jacket,  or  Thyendauegea.  If  there  be  an  intellec- 
tual declension  in  aboriginal  character,  it  is 
those  tribes  who  have  come  more  immediately 
contact  with  civilization,  and  fallen  under  the  mis- 
conceptions and  temptations  of  a  mixed  society^ 
In  these  cases,  the  change  is  not  a  mental  progress, 
but  a  letting  go,  as  it  were,  of  the  Indian  beau- 
ideal  of  original  thought.  It  is  a  step  downward. 
The  wild  and  unsubdued  tribes  are  ever  the  bold- 
est and  freest  in  their  oratory.  But  their  powers 
of  oratory  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  their 
capacity  for  meeting  the  practical  questions  of  life. 
To  think  closely  and  consecutively,  to  plan  well, 
and  to  execute  with  firmness  and  perseverance,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization.  If  the  Indian  mind  could  be 
taken  apart,  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  an  incongruous  and  unwieldy  machine, 
which  had  many  parts  that  did  not  match,  and 
which,  if  likened  to  a  watch,  only  ran  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  never  gave  the  true  time.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  constructed  would  be  found  most 
diverse,  as  "  wood,  clay,  stubble,"  mud  and  dross  ; 
bright  and  foul  things  would  be  found  in  close 
proximity,  and  they  could  not  be  cemented  or  bound 
firmly  together. 

What  are  the  facts  that  the  Indian  mind  has  had 
to  guard  against  ?  Physical  suffering  of  the  in- 
tensest  character  !  This  has  made  him  to  exhibit 
the  most  hardened  and  stoical  qualities.  Some- 
times deceptions  of  a  deep  dye  !  This  has  made 
him  eminently  suspicious  of  every  one  and  every 
thing,  even  things  without  life  ;  for,  being  a  believer 
in  necromancy  and  witchcraft,  he  has  had  to  sus- 
pect all  forms  of  life  and  matter.  It  became  a 
prime  object  in  all  classes,  to  suppress  the  exhibi- 
tion of  nervousness,  susceptibility  and  emotion.  lie 
was  originally  eminently  a  man  of  concealments. 
He  always  anticipated  harm,  never  good.  Fear 
and  suspicion  put  double  guards  upon  him.  A  look 
or  a  word  might  betray  him,  and  he  therefore  often 
had  not  a  look  or  a  word  to  bestow.  This  severe 
mental  discipline  made  him  a  stoic  of  the  highest 
character  to  his  enemies,  and  to  all  whom  he  had 
reason  to  fear  or  suspect.  It  is  the  aged,  the  se- 
date, the  experienced,  to  whom  these  traits  peculi- 
arly apply.     If  such  men  are  dignified  and  rcserv- 


missionaries  and  officers  of  the  crown  admired  sue 
a  man,  and  made  strong  efforts  to  convert  him,  am 
transmitted  enthusiastic  reports  of  him  to  the  cour 
of  France. 

Imperturbability,  in  all  situations,  is  one  of  th 
most  striking  and  general  traits  of  the  Indian  cha 
racter.  To  steel  his  muscles,  to  resist  the  expres 
sion  of  all  emotion,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  attain 
ment;  and  this  is  to  be  particularly  observed  oi 
public  occasions.  Neither  fear  nor  joy  are  per 
mitted  to  break  this  trained  equanimity.  Thi 
newest  and  most  ingenious  contrivance  placed  be 
fore  him,  is  not  allowed  to  produce  the  least  expres 
sion  of  wonder ;  and,  although  his  language  ha; 
provided  him  with  many  exclamations  of  surprise 
he  cannot,  when  placed  in  the  gaze  of  public  obser 
vation,  be  induced  to  utter  any,  even  the  slightes 
of  them,  to  mark  emotion.  The  mind  and  nerve! 
are  schooled  to  this  from  the  earliest  hours ;  and  i 
is  deemed  to  be  a  mark  of  timidity  or  cowardice 
to  permit  his  countenance  to  denote  surprise.  It 
this  stern  discipline  of  the  mind  and  nerves,  then 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  whole  Indiai 
race  situated  between  the  tropic  and  artic  zones 
Heat  of  climate  has  not  been  found  to  relax  the 
abit,  nor  cold  to  make  him  forget  the  unvarying 
severity  of  cautiousness,  or  of  what  is  conceived  tc 
be  its  manly  requirements.  The  Inca  AtahualpE 
ordered  some  of  his  warriors  to  be  immediately  put 
to  death,  because  they  had  evinced  some  emotior 
of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Pizarro's  cavalry,  whc 
had  been  directed  to  curvet  before  him;  althougl 
the  horse  was  everywhere,  on  his  first  introduction 
known  to  be  the  especial  object  of  Indian  wondei 
and  fear. 

Taciturnity  is  a  habit  of  mind  very  consonant  tc 
the  maxims  and  experiences  of  the  hunter  life 
Where  the  punishment  of  hot  or  hasty  words  v. 
often  the  knife  or  club,  a  man  is  compelled  to  de 
liberate  well  before  he  utters  a  sentiment.  It  is  ; 
maxim  in  Indian  life,  that  a  man  who  is  sparing  o 
his  words  is  discreet.  The  habits  of  the  forest  tunc 
to  show  this.  Public  speaking,  and  talking,  art 
different  acts.  A  speech  or  an  oration  is  left  foi 
public  councils  or  occasions;  and  is,  therefore 
thoughtfully  prepared.  There  is  always  a  privati 
council  to  determine  what  shall  be  said,  and  a  nun 
appointed  to  speak,  who  is  not  always  a  chief 
This  preparation  is  often  so  carefully  made,  that  i 
was  customary  in  early  times,  on  great  occasions 
to  have  a  string  of  wampun,  to  serve  as  a  memo 
rial  or  symbol  to  every  paragraph  or  topic.  I  have , 
in  the  course  of  more  than  twenty  years'  officia. 
dealings  with  them,  found  their  private  councils  tc 
precede  every  important  measure  to  be  discus,<od 
and  a  public  answer  was  seldom  given,  witliou 
first  assembling  by  themselves  to  deliberate.  Tbi 
requirements  of  the  highest  diplomatic  circle  coulc 
hardly,  indeed,  prescribe  greater  caution  and  con 
cealment  than  is  observed  in  their  public  treaties 
and  in  these  two  qualities  we  may  take  a  Tally 
rand  and  Metternich,  and  a  Pontiac  and  Tecum 
seh,  as  the  two  extremes  where  barbarism  and  ei 
vilization  meet :  it  would  be  difficult  to  deterniiii' 
in  which  two  classes  of  diplomatists  conceahiicu 
and  deception  most  abound. 

tTo  be  continued.! 


Street  Begging. — It  is  justly  said  hy  the  Lon 
don  Times,  that  "  of  all  unprofitable  methods  c 
alms-giving,  that  of  bestowing  indiscriminate  cha 
rity  upon  the  beggars  in  the  streets  is  perhaps  th 
worst,  '  and  it  proceeds  thus  to  demonstrate  th( 
truth  of  its  position  : 

"  Mendicity,  unfortunately,  is    a  profession   ii 
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ade,  and  a  profitable  one,  too.  The  beggars  have 
eir  regular  beats.  They  have  special  methods  of 
orking  upon  the  sympathies  and  tender  feelings 
'charitable  persons;  they  look  to  the  steady  pro- 
(cution  of  their  calling  for  a  subsistence  which 
m  scarcely  be  called  precarious.  The  office  of 
terferiug  between  the  outstretched  hand  of  cha- 
ty,  and  the  wretched  creature  who,  to  all  appear- 
ice,  is  sunk  in  the  lowest  depth  of  human  misery, 
an  ungracious  one,  but  it  is  one  which,  for  the 
ike  of  the  deserving  poor,  should  not  be  neglected. 
here  are,  uudoubtedly,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Teets  of  London,  objects  worthy  of  all  commise- 
itiou  ;  but  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  real 
ad  fictitious  misery?  The  chances  are  about  as 
inety  to  one  that  a  London  beggar  is  an  impostor. 
Iven  men  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  have  made 
larity,  as  it  were,  a  career,  have  told  the  public 
lat  if  they  would  not  work  more  evil  than  good, 
ley  must  brush  past  the  street  beggars  without 
ay  idea  of  affording  them  relief.  They  are,  for 
le  most  part,  mere  impostors." 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

What  is  tbat  to  Tiicc'  Follow  tiiou  .lie. 
The  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  when  he  inquired 
Dncerning  John,  What  shall  this  man  do?  is 
aught  with  instruction.  What  is  that  to  thcc,fol- 
w  tlioume.  Were  it  our  individual  engagement 
)  wait,  as  at  the  Master's  footstool,  to  know 
is  blessed  will  concerning  our  own  souls,  and  an 
irnest  seeking  for  renewed  ability  of  him  to  per- 
irm  the  same,  would  there  not  be  less  of  this 
iquiry  amongst  us,  What  shall  this  man  do?  Is 
ot  this  one  of  the  many  snares  that  our  unwearied 
iversary  has  spread  to  entangle  us?  And  many, 
fear,  are  caught  therein.  If  he  can  but  divert 
3  from  an  earnest  engagement  day  by  day,  for 
le  welfare  of  our  iumiortal  souls,  he  matters 
Dt  how  busily  we  may  be  engaged  (as  we  may 
link,)  for  the  welfare  of  society.  But  let  us  re- 
leraber  it  is  only  as  we  are  favoured  rcneivedlij 
I  know  the  Divine  will  that  we  know  anything  as 
e  ought  to  know.  May  it  therefore  bo  the  fer- 
3nt  exercise  of  us  all  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  we 
3  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Though  we 
lay  have  been  as  instruments  in  the  Lord's  hand 
ir  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  sin  and 
atan,  yet  there  still  remains  the  same  necessity  to 
ait  to  know  a  way  cast  up  to  walk  in.  No  for- 
ler  experience  is  sufficient.  There  must  be  a  wait- 
ig  in  the  entire  renunciation  of  self,  for  a  renewed 
sility  to  go  forth,  not  with  an  armour  of  our  own 
loosing  or  of  others  choosing,  but  that  alone  which 
le  Captain  of  our  salvation  is  pleased  to  provide. 
'  we,  as  a  people,  could  come  to  know  an  abiding 
ere,  would  there  not  indeed  be  a  way  cast  up  to 
alk  in  ;  though  the  mountains  be  on  either  hand, 
le  Red  sea  before,  and  the  enemy  behind.  But 
lere  must  be  a  standing  still  from  the  willings  and 
innings  of  man  and  a  patient  waiting  to  see  the 
dvation  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  is  ever  mindful 
'his  people,  when  their  dependence  is  placed  upon 
im  alone,  and  though  he  may  see  meet  in  his  wis- 
jm  to  lead  them  as  through  fire  and  through  wa- 
r,  as  tlicy  aJndc  in  his  council,  the  fire  shall  not 
indie  upon  them,  neither  shall  the  floods  over- 
3W  them.  I  would  that  wo  might  take  a  little  fresh 
jurage  to  put  all  our  confidence  in  him.  Let  us 
5t  distrust  bis  power  or  his  love.  He  that  spared 
it  his  own  Sou,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all ; 
DW  shall  he  not  freely  give  us  all  things  that  will 
nd  to  promote  our  vfelfare  here  or  hereafter.  It 
through  great  tribulation  that  the  righteous  enter 
le  kingdom  ;  may  we  be  content  to  tread  in  their 
'otstops.  If  we  may  but  know  a  being  fruit  bear- 
g  branches  whom  the  Father  purgcth,  and  a  par- 


taking of  the  sap  from  the  living  vine,  and  be  found 
worthy  to  abide  therein,  it  will  indeed  be  worth 
struggling  for.  Let  patience  have  her  'perfecticork, 
that  we  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 
It  is  those  that  keep  the  word  of  his  patience,  that 
he  will  keep  iu  the  hour  of  temptation  that  shall 
come  upon  all  flesh  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth. 

BdmoDt  Co.,  Oliio,  Ninth  nio.  12th,  1858. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  prayer  was  delivei-ed  by  Nicholas 
Wain  in  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  (of  which  he 
was  a  member)  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  in  a 
gay  dress ;  having  on  a  large  powdered  wig,  and 
other  things  to  correspond  therewith  ;  and  was  at 
the  time  a  practitioner  of  law  at  the  bar.  But 
being  brought  under  the  powerful  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  heart,  be  yielded  there- 
to, and  thus  publicly  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
his  merciful  Creator  which  was  never  broken.  A 
gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Saviour  was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  ex- 
ercised to  the  honour  of  the  great  Author  thereof, 
to  the  arousing  and  warning  of  the  sinner,  and  the 
lukewarm  professor ;  and  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation of  the  afflicted  and  heavy-laden.  And  in 
a  good  old  age,  he  laid  down  his  life  in  peace  with 
God  and  with  man. 

As  the  love  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men  is  un- 
diminished, and  the  convictions  of  Ilis  grace  and 
good  spirit  are  still  powerfully  visiting  all,  even 
the  rebellious ;  may  we  not  hope  that  there  will 
yet  be,  in  this  our  day,  those  who  have  soared  high 
above  the  witness  for  truth,  (as  did  this  individual) 
who  will  be  compelled  to  yield  as  he  did,  and  be 
enabled,  through  faithfulness,  to  stand  for  the  same 
precious  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness  in  the 
earth  ?  The  breathing  of  my  spirit  is,  "  Lord, 
hasten  the  day,"  that  thy  name  may  be  glorified. 

Prayer — 0  Lord  God,  arise,  and  let  thine  ene- 
mies be  scattered  :  baptize  me  with  the  baptism 
with  which  thou  wast  baptized  :  plunge  me  deeper 
in  Jordan,  (the  river  of  judgment) :  wash  me  in 
the  laver  of  regeneration  :  Thou  hast  done  much 
for  me,  and  hast  a  right  to  expect  much  from  me  : 
In  the  presence  of  this  congregation,  I  resign  my- 
self and  all  that  I  have  to  Thee  :  it  is  thine,  and 
I  pray  thee  to  give  me  resolution  in  this  to  con- 
tinue firm,  wheresoever  thou  mayest  lead  me.  0 
Lord  !  I  will  follow  thee  through  persecution  even 
to  martyrdom  :  if  my  life  is  required,  I  will  freely 
sacrifice  it ;  for  now  i  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth  !  the  mountains  are  removed,  hallelujah  ! — 
teach  me  to  despise  the  shame,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  the  world  :  0  Lord  !  thou  knowest 
my  deep  baptisms !  I  acknowledge  my  manifold 
sins  and  transgressions  !  I  know  my  unworthiness 
of  the  favours  I  have  received  :  I  thank  thee,  0 
Father  I  that  thou  hast  hid  the  mysteries  of  thy 
gospel  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes  and  striplings ! 
Amen ! 

A  Discovery. — It  has  recently  been  discovered, 
says  the  Ohio  Farmer,  "  That  we  have  growing 
spontaneously  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  in  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union, 
and  we  believe  all  over  Europe,  too,  a  hitherto 
almost  worthless  and  very  troublesome  plant,  but 
which  contains  an  abundance  of  tannin."  We  are 
not  informed  what  the  plant  is,  but  the  discoverer, 
Johnson,  is  said  to  have  ascertained  its  pro- 
perties after  many  years  of  careful  study  and  ex- 
periment. By  the  new  process,  he  tans  calfskin  in 
two  and  a  half  days,  which  formerly  required  from 
six  to  twelve  months.     The  invention  has  been  se- 


cured to  the  discoverer  by  letters-patent  of  the 
United  States,  and  measures  are  being  taken  to 
secure  the  same  in  Europe. 

Greatness  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but  in  the 
right  using  of  strength ;  and  strength  is  not  used 
rightly  when  it  only  serves  to  carry  a  man  above 
his  fellows  for  his  solitary  glory.  He  is  greatest 
whose  strength  carries  up  the  mo.st  hearts  towards 
heaven  by  the  attraction  of  his  own. 
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We  hear  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in 
most  of  the  seaboard  cities  to  the  South,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  mortality  is  quite  large.  The  an- 
nual visitation  of  this  fatal  malady  in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  must  exercise 
a  very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  growth  of 
their  population  and  commerce  ;  and  ought  to  incite 
their  inhabitants  to  a  close  inspection  of  their  con- 
dition as  to  drainage,  sewerage,  ventilation  and  ge- 
neral cleanliness;  so  that  the  causes  of  the  epidemic, 
so  far  as  human  means  can  discover  and  remedy 
them,  might  be  made  manifest  and  removed. 

These  visitations  do  not  come  by  chance,  neither 
are  they  always  within  the  control  of  human  care 
and  skill ;  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  resort  to 
all  proper  means  for  obviating  or  removing  all 
those  agents  which  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  are  likely  to  bring  forth  disease  and 
death.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  soil  on  which 
New  Orleans  is  built,  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  have  it  properly  drained  ;  and  it  is  represented 
to  exceed  other  of  our  Southern  cities  in  the  filthi- 
ness  of  its  streets,  and  the  reeking,  pestilential  mo- 
rass that  surrounds  it ;  but  they  are  all  sadly  defi- 
cient in  cleanliness,  and  proper  municipal  care  for 
the  prevention  or  removal  of  the  noisome,  pestifer- 
ous accumulations  that  naturally  attend  large 
cities. 

As  these  visitations  of  malignant  diseases,  cut- 
ting off  thousands  in  a  very  little  while,  and  pros- 
trating many  more  on  beds  of  languishing,  are 
great  afflictions,  and  call  loudly  on  the  inhabitants 
exposed  to  them  to  examine  their  course  of  life, 
and  prepare  to  meet  Him  who  is  permitting  death 
to  knock  so  alarmingly  at  their  doors  ;  so  does  an 
exemption  from  them,  and  the  continued  extension  of 
the  blessing  of  general  health,  while  others  are  thus 
grievously  afflicted,  call  as  powerfully  on  a  commu- 
nity to  remember  the  obligations  they  are  under,  to 
make  a  grateful  return  to  the  Author  of  life  and 
health,  and  humbly  to  seek  for  ability  to  enjoy  all 
the  gifts  conferred  upon  them,  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  omniscient  and 
bountiful  Giver. 

The  years  18.57  and  1858,  so  far  as  the  latter 
has  passed  away,  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
large  share  of  health  prevailing  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  the  counties  adjacent  to  it.  In  the 
former  year  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  wa.s 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred  less  than  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding  it,  and  the  present  year 
will  probably  not  exceed  the  last  in  mortality. 
When  we  reflect  that  Philadelphia  now  contaiud 
fully  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that 
in  our  hottest  weather  the  deaths  in  a  week  rarely 
reach  three  hundred,  and  still  more  rarely  rise 
above  that  number;  while  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  as  low  as  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  fall  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ;  and  that  these  numbers  include 
still-born  children  and  the  deaths  occurring  at  the 
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hospitals,  (of  wliicU  there  are  three,)  and  at  the 
poor  houses,  at  all  which  places  persons,  whose 
homes  are  at  a  distance,  are  received,  and  some- 
times die  :  we  must  be  struck  with  the  almost  un- 
exampled freedom  from  fatal  diseases,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  from  fatal  termination  to  disease, 
which  characterizes  our  city.  So  far  as  we  now 
remember,  there  is  but  one  other  city,  and  that  is 
Geneva,  ia  Switzerland,  whose  ratio  of  mortality 
will  at  all  compare  with  this.  According  to  the 
published  statistics,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  rather  lower  in  that  an- 
cient city  than  in  Philadelphia  ;  but  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  exclude  from  their  reports  all  sui- 
cides, still-born  infants,  and  some  deaths  arising 
from  other  causes,  it  is  probable  these,  which  are 
all  included  in  returns  for  our  city,  would  make 
the  ratio  in  Geneva  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  in  Philadelphia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  favourable  loca- 
tion of  Philadelphia  on  high  ground,  between  two 
rivers,  its  division  into  rectangular  blocks,  with 
straight  and  comparatively  wide  streets,  admitting 
of  complete  drainage  and  free  circulation  of  air, 
together  with  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  and 
wholesome  food,  are  main  causes  of  our  exemption 
from  fatal  epidemics.  There  is,  however,  no  room 
for  boasting,  but  abundant  cause  for  humble  thank- 
fulness, and  a  godly  fear  lest  ingratitude  and  indif- 
ference to  religious  obligations  may  convert  our 
blessings  into  sources  of  condemnation.  Philadel- 
phia has  again  and  again  been  visited  by  the  yel- 
low fever,  and  in  the  last  century  was  twice,  for  a 
time,  nearly  depopulated  by  it ;  and  we  know  not 
how  soon  it,  or  some  other  equally  malignant  ma- 
lady, may  once  more  be  permitted  to  enter  our 
houses,  and  spread  death  and  dismay  throughout 
our  streets.  While  enjoying  general  health,  we 
are  too  apt  to  forget  how  great  a  blessing  it  is,  or 
to  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  causes  over  which  we 
in  great  measure  have  control,  but  though  dispensed 
by  an  unerring  Providence  for  good,  it  increases 
responsibility,  and  if  undervalued  or  abused,  will 
add  to  our  guilt,  and  may  draw  upon  us  His  dis- 
pleasure and  punishment. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  month  4th 

The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  previous  week  .imomited  t( 
45,000  bales.  Prices  had  declined  Jrf.  The  stock  in 
port  was  636,000  bales,  including  560,000  American.  No 
change  in  breadstuffs. 

Advices  from  China  say  that  great  hostility  continues 
to  be  shown  towards  the  foreign  residents  at  Canto 
the  acting  British  Consul  has  advised  them  to  be  prepared 
for  a  sudden  departure.  A  blockade  of  the  river  at  Can 
ton  had  been  established  as  far  as  the  Chinese  boats  are 
concerned,  and  trade  was  suspended.  A  Frenchman  of 
war  had  shelled  Shamur,  a  port  in  the  western  suburbs, 
in  consequence  of  a  Frenchman  having  been  killed.  The 
English  papers  contain  the  details  of  the  American  treaty 
with  China.  It  is  to  be  ratified  within  one  year,  and 
stipulates  for  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in 
case  of  difficulties  arising  with  other  powers. 

It  is  stated  thai  Austria,  Prussia  and  Saxony  are  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  Hanover  to  accept  an  indemni- 
fication of  the  Stadt  dues,  (for  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,)  but  the  latter  displayed  no  inclination  to  .accept 
the  offer.  It  is  said  that  the  British  government  had 
announced  its  resolve  not  to  pay  such  onerous  dues  any 
longer. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  decreed  that  the  National 
Bank  shall  resume  cash  payments  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  emancipated  two  hundred 
thousand  serfs  belonging  to  the  National  domain. 

A  magazine  containing  tvco  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  powder,  exploded  at  Astrakan  on  the  Caspian  sea, 
destroying  half  the  town,  and  killing  a  great  number  of 
people. 

From  Constantinople,  there  are  rumours  of  a  conspi- 
racy to  dethrone  the  Sultan.  The  Christians  at  Con- 
stantinople,  Damascus,    Tripoli    and    olhur   places    arc 


threatened  with  violence  by  the  fanatical  Turks,  who 
have  become  greatly  excited  by  the  bombardment  of 
Jeddah  by  the  English. 

U.N'ITED  STATES.— Treali/ with  China.— W.  B.  Reed, 
United  States  Commissioner,  has  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  by  which  many  new  privileges  will  be 
granted  to  our  citizens.  The  United  States  vessels  sta- 
tioned in  the  Chinese  waters  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
contest  between  the  Chinese  and  the  English  and  French, 
took  no  part  in  the  conflict,  and  the  Americans  are  there- 
fore not  regarded  with  the  same  animosity  and  bitter 
hatred  that  is  manifested  towards  the  former  nations. 
The  treaty  consists  of  twenty-nine  articles; — one  article 
provides  for  the  right  of  annual  visit  to  Pekin  and  so- 
journ at  his  own  pleasure  as  to  time,  of  the  United  States 
Minister  : — the  expenses  of  himself  and  suite  to  be  paid 
by  the  Chinese  government,  who  are  also  to  provide  him 
with  an  ofncial  residence  at  the  capital.  Another  article 
provides  for  the  recognition  and  absolute  toleration  of 
the  christian  religion.  But  perh.aps  the  most  important 
of  all,  because  of  its  comprehensiveness,  is  the  last  ar- 
ticle, which  stipulates  that  all  rights,  privileges  and 
powers,  granted  to  any  nation,  its  merchants  or  subjects, 
whether  political,  mercantile  or  otherwise,  and  not  con- 
ferred by  this  treaty  on  the  United  States,  shall  at  once 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  its  public  func- 
tionaries, merchants,  or  citizens. 

NctL'  York. — There  are  no  further  accounts  of  yellow 
fever  cases  reported  in  the  city;  the  general  health 
shows  a  decided  improvement ;  the  total  number  of 
deaths  during  the  week  was  518 — a  decrease  compared 
with  the  previous  week  of  70  ;  more  than  one-third  of 
the  interments  were  of  children  under  one  year  old. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  184,  of  whom  84 
were  under  five  years  of  age. 

New  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  appears  to  be  nearly 
stationary  in  this  city,  the  daily  mortality  averaging 
from  63  to  75.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  this 
disease,  up  to  Ninth  mo.  5th,  was  1742,  a  great  majority 
of  whom  were  foreigners.  The  annual  commercial  state- 
ment of  the  New  Orleans  papers  shows  the  business  of 
that  city  in  a  very  favourable  light.  New  Orleans  re- 
ceives more  than  half  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  coun- 
try ;  during  the  past  year  it  took  1,682,775  bales  out  of 
a  total  of  3,100,000,  being  about  the  same  proportion 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  exports  of  d 
produce  from  the  city  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$88,382,438,  being  a  falling  off  from  the  previous  year 
of  about  §3,000,000.  The  imports  were  little  over  $19, 
000,000. 

Kansas. — It  is  understood  that  Gener.al  Denver  has 
resigned  the  Governorship  of  Kansas,  to  take  place  in  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  resume  his  for-~ 
mer  position  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Pres 
dent  Buchanan  has  ordered  the  further  postponement  of 
the  land  sales  until  the  Seventh  month  next.  The  rea- 
son  for  this  is  stated  to  be  in  the  financial  pressure  ii 
the  country,  and  consequent  inability  of  the  settlers  to 
prove  and  pay  for  the  pre-emption  before  the  time  fixed 
by  the  proclamation  ordering  the  sales,  in  the  Eleventh 
month.  The  lands  comprise  three  millions  of  acres, 
election  of  members  of  the  territorial  Legislature  takes 
place  next  month.  The  Legislature  to  be  elected,  will 
meet  early  in  the  First  month.  This  body,  it  is  expected, 
will  call  a  convention  for  the  formation  of  another  State 
Constitution.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  such 
vention  to  be  elected,  convened,  and  finish  its  work  and 
the  Constitution  framed  by  it  voted  on  by  the  peopi 
within  two  months  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
or  in  other  words  before  the  3d  of  Third  month,  when 
the  National  Congress  now  in  being,  will  cease  to  exist, 
Hence  it  follows  that  no  application  from  Kansas  for 
admission  into  the  Union  can  be  made  before  the  meet 
ing  of  the  thirty-sixth  Congress. 

Utah. — At  the  latest  accounts,  the  Mormons  continued 
to  arrive  in  Salt  Lake  city  from  the  south,  and  were  en- 
tering upon  their  usual  avocations.  Brigham  Young 
still  keeps  himself  concealed,  and  is  living  in  constant 
danger  and  fear  of  his  own  people,  who  have  become 
greatly  incensed  at  the  unveiling  of  enormous  frauds. 
It  is  stated  that  about  three  hundred  women,  principally 
English  and  Scotch,  have  left  the  Mormons  in  a  body, 
and  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  States.  They  have 
become  disgusted  with  Mormonism,  and  renounced  it. 

Indian  Territory. — It  is  stated,  apparently  on  good  au- 
thority, that  about  seventy-five  of  the  Sioux  Indians 
have  signified  their  intention  of  adopting  the  dress  of 
the  whites,  and  pursuing  an  agricultural  life  on  their 
farms  or  lands  near  the  Indian  Agency  where  many  of 
them  have  now  from  five  to  ten  acres  under  cultivation. 
Further  proofs  have  been  received  of  the  existence  of 
rich  gold  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pike's  Peak, 


Enterjjrise  in  the  ^^'ellt. — They  are   building  at  Green 
Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  a  ship  of  800  tons  burden,  of  the  i 

timber,  and,  when  completed,  will  be  loaded  with  a 
cargo  of  lumber  for  ship-building,  and  taken  direct  for 
Liverpool.  The  vessel  is  ready  for  launching,  and  is  a. 
staunch  and  noble  craft.  [ 

The  Cotton  Crop  of  the  f/ntVccf  Stoto.— The  cotton  crop ' 
of  the  past  year  is  stated  officially  to  be  3,1 13,962  bales, ' 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  174,443  bales.  (^ 
The  exports  of  the  year  amounted  to  2,590,455  bales,  of,  ,i 
hich  England  took  1,809,966  bales.  ■  '^ 

3Iiscellaneou3. — Artesian  Well. — In  boring  an  Artesian  ji 
ell  at  Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  England,  recently,  a  spring; 
was  struck  which  threw  the  water  25  feet  above  the  i 
earth's  surface,  at  the  rate  of  365  gallons  per  minute,  or  I 

91,844,000  gallons  in  twelve  months.     It  has  only  onejp 

equal,  and  that  is  in  Paris.  j, 

Flight   of  the  StualloK. — A  German  paper   says,  tliBij 

quickest  rate  of  locomotion,   after  the  electric"  spark,  1 1 

light,  sound  and  cannon  balls,  is  ascertained  to  be  the! I 

ght  of  the  swallow.     One  of  these  birds,  liberated  at| 

hent,  made  its  way  to  its  nest  at  AntVerp,  in   12 J  mi-j  j 

ite.<,  going  at  the  rate  of  4J  miles  per  minute  !  , 

Slaver  Echo. — Twenty-five  of  the  Africans  captured  on  i 

board  the  slaver  Echo,  have  died  since  their  arrival  at' 

Charleston.  \ 

The  Cable. — It  is  believed  that  no  messages  have  beenj 

received  through  the  Atlantic  telegraph   cable  duringj 

the  past  week;  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  is  unknown.     ,  .. 

The  Fever  at  Charleston. — The  deaths  from  yellow  fe-j  ' 

er  during  the  week  ending  on  the  18th  inst.,  were  128.  T 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Job  Huestis,  0.,  §2,  vol.  32  ;  from  F. 
Owen,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Geo.  Michener,  agt.,  0., 
for  J.  H.  Livezey,  %2,  to  1 7,  vol.  32  ;  from  Stephen  Hob- 
son,  agt.,  0.,  S5,  and  for  M.  McCall,  S2,  vol.  32;  from 
Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0..  $2,  vol.  32,  and  for  Jos.  Walton,  N.athan 
Smith,  S2  each,  vol.  32,  for  David  Hall,  §4,  vols.  31  and  t 
32  ;  from  Jarvis  Hoag,  Vt.,  §4,  vols.  30  and  31;  from 
John  J.  Meader,  R.  I.,  $2,  to  49,  vol.  32;  from  Ann 
Kaighn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  31. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day,  the 
8th  of  next  month,  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on   Instruction  meet  at  4  p.  M., 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  at  5  p.  si.,  on  the  same 
day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  er 
amination  of  the  schools  on  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fiftb 
days  of  the  same  week. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  22d,  1858. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  anival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains  on  Second-day 
4th  of  next  month,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Visit- 
ing Committee. 

WEST   GROVE   BOARDING-SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  school  will  open  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  1st  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

TllO,MAS    Co.S'Ani), 

Ninth  mo.,  1858.      West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  or 
Second  day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents 
and  others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  wil 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission.  It 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  oi 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Eighth  mo.  24tb,  1858. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read- 
ing School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
under-named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 

KOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS,  "" 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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The  ability  in  the  Scriptures,  as  before  cited, 
enlarge  the  man  of  God  in  saving  wisdom,  the 
ostle  saith,  is  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 

3US. 

What  true  gospel  faith  is,  let  us  a  little  consider, 
the  entrance  of  the  Divine  word  quickeneth  the 
il,  so  it  first  communicates  a  degree  of  faith, 
■QUgh  which  it  operates  ;  for  true  faith  is  the  gift 
God,  (1  Cor.  xii.  9,  and  Col.  ii.  12,)  and  the 
)ly  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of  faith;  (2  Cor.  iv.  13,) 
lich  is  not  a  bare  belief  of  truths  concerning 
rist,  but  a  faith  in  him.  (2  Tim.  iii.  17.)  The 
th  in  Christ  is  not  comprised  in  giving  credit  to 
rrations  and  doctrines,  and  a  mode  of  practice 
.med  by  the  wisdom  of  men  upon  it;  for  that 
itres  short  of  the  essential  substance  of  faith, 
ispel  faith  in  man  believes  the  truth  of  all  that 
revealed  by  the  Spirit,  both  in  the  heart,  and  in 
!  sacred  writings  :  because  it  feels  it,  savours  it, 
i  is  one  with  it.  It  not  only  assents  to  the  Scrip- 
al  accounts  of  the  incarnation  and  whole  process 
Christ  in  Judea ;  but  it  also  receives  his  internal 
pearance,  consents  to  his  operation,  and  concurs 
;hit. 

That  faith  which  stands  wholly  upon  hearsay, 
dition,  reading,  or  imagination,  is  but  a  distant 
id  of  inefifectual  credence,  which  permits  the  soul 
remain  in  the  bondage  of  corruption.  The  wicked 
ly  go  this  length  towards  gospel  faith ;  but  the 
,e  faith  lays  hold  of,  and  cleaves  to  the  spirit  of 
,th,  in  its  inward  manifestations ;  wherein  it 
nds,  and  whereby  it  grows,  till  the  heart  is  puri- 
1,  the  world  overcome,  and  salvation  obtained. 
This  faith  is  as  a  flame  of  pure  love  in  the  heart 
God.  It  presseth  towards  him,  panteth  after 
D,  resigns  to  him,  confides  and  lives  in  him.  The 
'stery  of  it  is  held  in  a  pure  conscience,  (1  Tim. 
9,)  and  in  the  effective  power  of  the  everlasting 
ipel ;  whence  the  christian  dispensation,  in  holy 
it,  is  often  distinguished  from  the  exterior  dis- 
isation  qf  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  prior  admi- 
tration  of  angels  in  visible  appearances,  by  the 
pellation  of  Faith. 

Though  the  term  faith  is  occasionally  used  by 
!  penmen  of  Scripture,  in  divers,  yet  not  contrary, 
t  consistent  senses,  this  seems  to  be  the  one 
nding  faith  mentioned,  Eph.  iv.  5,  which  is  ini 


Christ  Jesus,  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  hia  grace  and  good 
spirit  in  the  heart.  Through  this  the  Scriptures 
become  effectually  instructive  to  the  man  of  God, 
and  helpful  to  the  real  christian  in  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation.  It  is  the  faith  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ  truly  live,  and  abide  as  such.  It  is 
their  invincible  shield  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  them  is  the  proof  of  their  possessing  it.  (Rom.  i. 
17  ;  Gal.  ii.  20,  and  iii.  11;  Ileb.  x.  38;  Eph.  vi. 
16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5  ;  Heb.  xi.)  Abundance  is  said 
of  the  nature,  power,  and  effects  of  this  all-con- 
quering faith  ;  but  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
show,  though,  in  its  complete  sense,  it  includes  a 
belief  of  all  that  is  said  of  Christ,  and  by  Christ, 
in  holy  writ,  it  goeth  deeper,  and  ariscth  not  in 
man  merely  from  the  man,  but  takes  its  birth,  and 
receives  its  increase  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  him;  which  works  by  it  to  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  the  production  of  every  chris- 
tian virtue. 

"  The  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;"  (1  Cor.  ii.  11,)  therefore  the  apos- 
tle declares,  "  We  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  ;  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us 
of  God."  (Verse  12.)  "But  the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
(Verse  14.)  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  he  who  hath 
not  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  by  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit  of  God,  hath  not  the  true 
knowledge  of  them,  imagine  what  he  will  of  his 
other  acquirements ;  and  he  must  find  himself  at 
last  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  vain  opinion. 

The  apostle  follows  this  by  asserting,  "  The  spi- 
ritual man  judgeth  all  things."  (1  Cor.  15.)  That 
is,  the  man  who  is  rendered  spiritual,  by  the  renew- 
ing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has,  through  the 
shining  of  Divine  light  upon  his  mind,  a  clear  dis- 
cerning of  all  those  spiritual  matters  it  concerns 
him  to  know ;  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  natural 
man  rightly  to  comprehend. 

We  read,  that  "  life  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  gospel."  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  But  what 
is  this  life  and  immortality  t  Did  not  mankind  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state  before  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  ?  Yes,  certainly.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
believed  and  held  the  truth  of  it.  What  life  and 
immortality  then  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
gospel,  and  which  it  is  its  peculiar  property  to  un- 
veil 't  It  consists  not  wholly  in  the  relation  of  the 
external  procedure  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  but 
mainly  in  that  spiritual  gift  he  procured  for  us 
through  his  sufferings,  which  is  the  life  and  power 
that  tlie  immortal  Spirit  of  God  manifests  in  the 
believing  and  obedient  soul ;  that  .spirit  which 
quickens  those  who  have  been  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  therein  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God.  (Eph.  iv.  18.)  The  very  essence  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  the  issuing  forth  of  this  spirit  of  life  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence," 
saith  the  wise  man,  "  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  (Prov.  iv.  23.)  This  teaeheth  that  these 
living  issues  arise  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  not  from 
the  heart  itself.    Was  it  so,  the  heart  or  soul  would 


be  its  own  quickener  and  saviour,  and  Chri.st  would 
be  excluded  as  such  ;  but  he  alone  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life;  (John  xiv.  6,)  therefore  the 
issuings  of  life  to  the  heart  are  from  the  spirit,  and 
in  and  through  it  by  his  spirit.  The  Divine  influ- 
ence of  it  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  which  renders 
it  living ;  and  void  of  this,  it  cannot  be  in  a  gospel 
sense,  a  living  soul.  It  may  endure  to  eternity,  but 
mere  duration  is  not  this  Divine  life.  To  exist 
without  this  life,  is  to  be  scripturally  dead ;  it  is 
therefore  requisite  for  the  soul  to  wait  for,  feel  af- 
ter, and  find  this  immortal  life,  and  also  to  keep  to 
it  with  all  diligence,  that  it  may  experience  the 
daily  issues  thereof  to  its  comfort  and  preservation; 
and  to  be  as  "  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life."  (John  iv.  14.) 

I  understand  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our 
Saviour,  by  which  he  opens  the  door  of  reconcilia- 
tion for  us,  to  be  the  initiatory  part  of  man's  salva- 
tion, and  the  internal  work  of  regeneration  by  his 
spirit,  to  be  its  actual  completion ;  for  thereby  an 
entrance  is  administered  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. 

No  man  can  have  the  influence  of  the  inspired 
sentiments  of  the  book  of  God,  without  receiving 
those  inspired  sentiments,  which  I  have  sufficiently 
shown,  no  man  hath  who  reads  without  the  inspir- 
ing power.  Every  reader  hath  only  his  own  con- 
ceptions about  the  sentiments  inspired  of  God,  and 
not  those  real  sentiments,  without  a  degree  of  in- 
spiration from  him  ;  which  the  manifest  mistakes 
and  contradictions  of  many  demonstrate  they  are 
strangers  to. 

The  people  called  Quakers  give  such  preference 
to  the  Scriptures  above  all  other  writings,  that  they 
strictly  press  the  frequent  reading  of  them,  and 
call  for  answers  at  every  Quarterly  Meeting 
throughout  the  Society,  and  at  tlae  general  Yearly 
Meetings,  from  every  particular  Quarterly  Meeting, 
whether  the  holy  Scriptures  are  constantly  read  in 
their  families,  or  not ;  which  they  neither  do,  nor 
ever  did,  respecting  any  of  their  own  writing.s,  or 
any  others. 

They  recommend  silence  and  stillness  in  their 
religious  assemblies ;  and  as  our  manner  of  worship 
is  misunderstood  by  many,  and  often  treated  with 
ridicule,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  some 
explanation  of  it. 

We  look  upon  Divine  worship  to  be  the  most  so- 
lemn act  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  being  en- 
gaged in ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  high  and 
inconceivable  majesty  of  Almighty  God,  think  it 
our  duty  to  approach  him  with  the  greatest  reve- 
rence. Every  thinking  person,  who  is  in  any  de- 
gree sensible  of  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  must 
esteem  it  an  awful  thing,  to  present  himself  to  the 
especial  notice  of  the  infinite  omnipresent  eternal 
Being.  Under  a  sense  of  this,  the  wise  man  ad- 
viseth,  "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the 
house  of  God"  or  enter  upon  worship,  "  and  be 
more  ready  to  hear,  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of 
fools ;  for  they  con.sider  not  that  they  do  evil.  Be 
not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart 
be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God  ;  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth,  therefore  let  thy  words 
be  few."  (Ecclcs.  v.  1.)     He  well  knew,  as  he  ex- 
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presses,  that  both  "  the  preparation  of  the  heart, 
and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord." 
(Prov.  svi.  1.)  This  accords  with  what  our  Sa- 
viour saith,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  (John 
XV.  5.)  We,  therefore,  cannot  perform  Divine  wor- 
ship acceptably  but  by  his  assistance.  This  must 
be  received  in  spirit ;  for,  saith  the  apostle,  "  The 
spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not 
■what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought."  (Eom.  viii. 
26.)  This  being  as  certainly  our  case,  as  it  was 
that  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  wait  for  that  spirit  which  is  re- 
quisite to  help  our  infirmities,  in  order  to  pray  as 
■we  ought.  No  forms  of  devotion  of  men's  inven- 
tion can  supply  the  place  of  the  spirit.  The  same 
apostle  further  saith,  "  Through  him  we  both  have 
access,  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father."  (Eph.  ii.  18.) 
Seeing  therefore,  that  both  our  help  and  access  is 
through  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  renewal  of  which 
is  at  his  pleasure,  and  not  ours,  we  must  necessa- 
rily wait  for  it.  This  waiting  must  be  in  stillness 
of  mind  from  the  common  course  of  our  thoughts, 
from  all  wandering  imaginations,  and  also  in 
silence  from  the  expression  of  words ;  for  the  utter- 
ance of  words  is  not  waiting,  but  acting. 

(To  bo  continnedj 


From  The  Leisure  Umir. 

The  Overland  Konte  to  India. 

(Continued  from  page  414,  vol.  xxxl.) 
MALTA. 

As  we  drew  near  to  Malta,  we  fell  in  with  her 
majesty's  Mediterranean  fleet,  formed  in  line,  and 
going  through  their  manoeuvres  to  commands  given 
by  signal  from  the  admiral's  ship,  "  The  Queen." 
I  looked  with  admiration  on  the  ''wooden  walls" 
and  "hearts  of  oak"  of  Old  England,  and  rejoiced 
that  this  was  only  a  naval _/?f^-rf-day — that  exercise, 
not  slaughter,  was  the  object  of  these  terrible  broad- 
sides and  clever  movements.  A  brisk  breeze  was 
blowing  at  the  time,  most  favourable  for  their  ope- 
rations. 

We  now  came  to  a  cluster  of  three  small  islands, 
near  to  each  other — Gozo,  Comino,  and  Malta — 
separated  by  the  narrow  straits  of  Freghi.  Gozo 
is  situated  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Malta. 
It  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
about  six  and  a  half  miles.  As  seen  from  our 
steamer,  there  was  nothing  striking  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  island.  It  is  well  cultivated,  however, 
and  presents  a  greater  variety  of  rural  scenery, 
and  is  much  more  fertile,  than  Malta.  The  wheat, 
barley,  and  cotton  which  it  produces  are  of  a  good 
quality.  Of  the  first,  it  yields  enough  for  its  own 
consumption  ;  the  two  latter  form  its  chief  exports 
though  much  of  the  cotton  is  manufactured  on  the 
island.  It  is  studded  with  hills,  in  general  covered 
to  their  summit  with  terrace-work,  their  bases  being 
adorned  with  beautiful  groves.  Fruits,  legumes, 
and  vegetables  abound.  The  honey  apples,  and 
especially  the  grapes  of  Gozo,  are  highly  prized. 
The  population  is  about  1.5,000.  There  are  splen- 
did bays,  numerous  churches  and  convents,  vene- 
rable ruins,  and  natural  wonders  in  great  variety, 
which  many  cross  over  from  Malta  to  examine  and 
admire.  The  "Giant's  Tower" is  a  remarkable  ob- 
ject. It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of 
a  circular  iuclosure  of  enormous  masses  of  un- 
hewn rock,  piled  one  on  another,  without  mortar  or 
cement.  *  *  *  *  Probably  this  Cyclopean 
structure,  stupendous  in  its  present  ruins,  was  a 
"  puratheion" — a  temple  of  fire- worshippers;  and  is 
thus  supposed  to  be  a  monument  of  the  skill  and 
niechauioal  power  of  the  Phcenicians,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  this  island. 

Midway  in  the  channel  which  separates  Gozo 


from  Malta,  stands  the  islet  Comino.  It  is  about 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  only  partially 
cultivated.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  built  in  1618, 
by  order  of  Wignacourt,  a  celebrated  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  A  few  huts,  inha- 
bited by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  a 
commodious  house  belonging  to  government,  are 
the  only  buildings  on  the  island.  When  we  passed 
this  little  islet,  Malta  burst  on  our  view.  A  more 
imposing  approach  or  spectacle  one  can  scarcely 
'esire. 

Celebrated  as  Malta  is,  on  many  accounts,  its 
chief  interest  to  me  was  its  connection  with  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  That  Malta  is  the 
Melita  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  1,  has  been  pretty 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  able  researches  of 
christian  scholars,  who  find  the  locality  and  the 
narrative  minutely  to  agree.  On  these  shores  Paul 
was  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  from  Syria  to  Rome. 
Here  he  sojourned  for  three  months,  and  introduced 
Christianity.  We  passed  the  bay  which  tradition 
points  out  as  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck.  Our  ex- 
cellent captain  had  examined  and  identified  the 
spot  as  agreeing,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with 
the  inspired  record.  The  bay  is  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  width  at  the  entrance,  gradu- 
"j  decreasing  towards  the  shore.  A  small  island, 
called  Selmoon,  stands  to  the  N.  Vt.  of  the  bay,  on 
hich  a  colossal  statue  of  the  apostle  has  been 
erected.  A  town  and  fortifications  were  built 
the  vicinity  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  to  defend  the 
bay ;  and  a  small  chapel  stands  there,  the  cite  of 
which,  we  are  confidently  assured,  is  "  the  very 
spot"  where  "the  barbarous  people''  lighted  the 
fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked  sufferers,  and  wl 
the  viper  fastened  on  Paul's  hand.  Whatever 
perstition  may  do  or  dream,  who  could  look  on 
these  shores,  where  Paul,  and  Luke  and  Aristarchus 
praised  God  for  his  delivering  mercy,  and  not  be 
deeply  moved  ? 

Malta  is  the  most  distant  from  the  mainland  of 
any  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  se- 
venteen miles  long,  nine  miles  at  its  greatest  width, 
and  nearly  fifty  in  circumference.     It  stands  fifty 

es  from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  miles  from  Cape  Demas,  the 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  belongs 
therefore,  by  its  position,  to  Europe,  of  which  it 
forms  the  most  southern  point  and  boundary.  But 
the  sky  and  air  of  Malta  are  African,  though 
its  location,  life,  and  civilization  are  European 
Here,  with  the  fervid  glow  of  a  cloudless  atmos 
phere,  with  grapes  and  orange  groves  in  abundance, 
you  meet  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  liberty  and 
uxuries,  of  our  own  happy  land.  The  shore  oi 
the  northern  side  of  the  island  is  low  and  uninte- 
resting; the  coast  opposite  Tripoli  consists  of  high, 
rugged, perpendicular  rocks,  which  extend  for  miles, 
and  form  a  vast  natural  rampart  of  impregnable 
strength.  Though  but  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  Malta  possesses  the  finest  harbours  in 
Mediterranean — perhaps  in  the  world.  The  Great 
Harbour,  and  the  Quarantine  Harbour,  are  justly 
celebrated  ;  a  fleet  can  ride  in  them  with  perfect 
safety. 

As  cholera  was  raging  in  Malta  when  we  arrived 
we  had  to  go  into  (quarantine  to  prevent  detention 
at  Alexandria.  As  we  entered  the  Quarantini 
Harbour  the  scene  was  magnificent.  The  rock 
and  ramparts  rose  in  majesty  before  us,  with  Eu- 
ropean sentries  and  heavy  cannon  meeting  the  ey^ 
wherever  it  turned  ;  the  neat  white  residences,  with 
bright  green  verancJahs,  seemed  cool  and  comfort- 
able ;  the  public  buildings  looked  lofty  and  grand  ; 
the  spires,  towers,  and  douies  of  the  numerous 
churches  and  convents,  with  their  bells  tinkling  o 
tolling,  had  a  fine  effect.    The  blue  rippling  water 


of  the  Mediterranean  at  our  feet;  the  soft  azunj, 
sky  above  ;  the  sun  shining  in  all  his  glory  ;  ship:  . 
of  all  nations  -vrtth  their  retpeetive  colours  floatinjji) 
in  the  breeze  ;  and  boats  of  all  descriptions  skip  | .', 
ping  hither  and  thither,  with  priests,  or  nuns,  o ' 
soldiers,  or  merchants,  or  strange-looking  Maltese,,, 
gave  variety  and  ever-changing  interest  to  the  scene  1 1,, 
it  seemed  hke  a  vision  of  fairy-land.  Strange  tha^,' 
where  there  is  little  soil  but  what  is  imported— :e 
where  there  is  scarcely  anything  but  the  rocko?:;' 
which  and  o/' which  all  is  built — there  should  bi  r 
so  much  that  is  grand  and  glorious.  i. 

As  we  had  to  coal  here — always  a  most  disagree' ^ 
able  though  necessary  duty  in  these  large  steamer  ; 
— we   felt  it  a  great  hardship  that  we  could  no!' 
land  and  survey  the  objects  of  interest  so  close  aii 
hand.     The  quarantine  regulations  were  severe  T 
yet,  from  all  I   could  see,  they  were  only  a  fare«  L 
By  shifting  things  from  one  boat  to   another,  anil 
taking  hold  of  them  by  a  long  pair  of  tongs,  the;'! 
could  take  from  us,  and  we  from  them,  whatever 
was  deemed  desirable ;  but  with  ourselves  direciT. 
there  could  be  no  communication.     We  free-bor:  [ 
Britons,  in  full  health  and  spirits  were  avoided  al 
if  we  had  been  the  plague.     To  those  of  us  ■visiti' 
ing  Malta  for  the  first  time,  this  durance  vile  -waii 
scarcely  tolerable.     We   might   have   got   into  '[. 
small  boat,  attached  by  a  rope  to,  and  kept  at  if 
respectful  distance  behind,  another  small  boat,  man  f 
ned  by  Maltese  sailors,  and  thus  with  the  yelloijf 
flag  flying  to  warn  ofi'  all  comers,  been  towed  abon  V 
the  harbour.     Some  of  our  passengers  adopted  thi, , 
rather  humiliating  method  of  seeing  and  being  seeHj  i' 
and,  when  paying  the  boatmen,  their  good  Enghsj 
money  was  pitched  into  a  basin  of  water,  as  a  dii 
infecting  process,  ere  it  could  reach  the  hands  « 
the  sad  ragamuffins  so  eager  to  clutch  it.     I  pr( 
ferred  remaining  onboard  submitting  heroically t 
my  fate,  delighted  with  the  view  from  our  steame:j 
and  ruminating  on  the  historical  associations  clui! 
tering  round  this  singular  rock,  which  its  ardei; 
children  so  much  love  as  to  call  it  Fior  del  Mi(nd) 
the  flower  of  the  world. 

The  Phcenicians  mentioned  by  Homer  were  i' 
aborigines,  736  years  b.  c.  They  were  expelled  l' 
the  Greeks,  who  first  called  it  Melita.  Then  canj 
the  Carthagenians,  about  529  b.  c.  They  wei: 
succeeded  by  the  Etruscans.  After  that  the  K<j 
mans  and  the  Carthagenians  alternately  held  tl) 
sovereign'y  for  many  years.  In  the  year  of  oii 
Lord  58,  the  apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
shores,  and  thus  was  Christianity  introduced  to  tlj 
island.  In  the  year  454  it  was  conquered  by  tl 
Vandals  ;  these  were  expelled  by  the  Goths,  wb 
held  it  for  seventy  years.  Then  the  emperors  •, 
the  East  became  the  sovereigns  of  Malta  till  tl 
year  870,  when  the  Saracens  seized  it ;  who, : 
their  turn,  were  driven  out  by  the  Arabs.  Abo' 
the  year  1120,  the  Normans  seized  the  sovereignt 
After  this  it  passed  through  many  hands,  too  Di 
merous  to  specify,  till,  in  the  year  1530,  the  Ed 
peror  Charles  V.  gave  it,  with  Gozo,  Comino,  ar 
Tripoli  in  Africa,  to  the  order  of  the  Knights 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  They  took  possession 
October  of  that  year,  and  held  the  same  right  ma 
fully,  resisting  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Turk 
and  the  powers  of  Barbary,  till  the  year  179 
when  they  capitulated  to  the  French  under  Bon 
parte.  In  the  year  1800,  after  an  obstinate  bloc 
ade  of  nearly  two  years,  in  which  the  iuhabitar 
of  the  island  suff'ered  fearlul  privations)  the  Frem 
capitulated  to  the  British.  At  the  Congress 
Vienna,  in  1814,  the  islands  Malta,  Comino,  ai 
Gozo,  were  confirmed  to  the  British  crown,  a; 
have  ever  since  been  considered  by  all  the  powe 
of  Europe  a  British  dependency.  Formerly  t 
grand  bulwark  of  Christianity  against  the  bam 
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Islamism  and  infidelity,  and  the  chief  check  to 
infamous  piracies  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  how 
1  it  is  that,  while  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity 
lor  the  potent  flag  of  protestant  Great  Britain, 
ihould  still  be  sunk  in  such  deep,  dark,  deadly 
lerstition  !  Popery  reigns  here.  When  will  the 
th  first  preached  here  by  Paul  be  again  trium- 
mt? 

is  we  lay  at  anchor,  we  had  Valetta  on  the  one 
id,  with  her  rocks  and  ramparts,  her  churches 
1  convents,  her  stairs  and  steeples ;  on  the  other 
id  stood  the  long,  dreary  Lazaretto,  whore 
je  undergoing  quarantine  on  shore  are  confined 
ler  strict  surveillance.  The  quarantine  at  Malta 
:  understand,  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  still, 
jjourn  in  a  Lazaretto  is  bad  at  the  best — "im- 
lonment,  with  the  chance  of  catching  the  plague." 
arned  from  experience  what  it  was,  on  my  re- 
1  voyage.  The  sun  set  in  glory  that  evening ; 
moon  rose  in  her  brightness,  giving  exquisite 
uty  to  the  objects  of  interest  around  ;  the  bril- 
t  stars,  spangling  the  heavens  above,  were  re- 
ted  on  the  clear  placid  bosom  of  the  deep  blue 
;  the  scene  altogether  was  as  enchanting  as 
air  was  balmy  and  sweet. 

labbath  dawned  while  we  were  lying  in  this 
ndid  harbour.  Early  was  I  roused  from  my 
ubers  by  the  ringing  of  innumerable  bells — the 
to  matins  and  masses,  and  the  mummery  of 
monks.  The  bells  in  Malta  are  somewhat  fa- 
is,  possessing  wonderful  virtues,  we  are  told, 
ch  is  attested  by  inscription  on  the  bells,  given 
beir  baptism.  The  following  is  an  example  : 
3xpel  demons  and  calm  tempests."  No  wonder, 
),  the  priests  ply  them  lustily,  though  the  noise 
"ttimes  a  sad  nuisance  to  ignorant  protestants. 
ile  sitting  on  the  deck,  I  observed  one  of  these 
3,  suspended  in  a  small  arch  immediately  op- 
te  the  Lazaretto,  begin  to  ring.  Shortly  a 
ing  underneath  the  bell  was  lifted  up  ;  and,  as 
;rson  made  his  appearance  at  the  opening,  my 
osity  was  excited.  I  got  the  glass,  and  saw 
iltar  with  pictures  and  images,  and  a  priest  in 
canonicals  performing  mass  for  the  benefit  of 
e  in  quarantine.  I  watched  the  whole  pro- 
lings  to  the  close.  When  he  had  concluded, 
priest  turned  his  face  to  us,  lifted  up  his  hands, 
!  the  benediction,  and  retired.  When  will  the 
s  of  Christ,  not  the  mere  crucifix,  be  lifted  up 
ais  people  1  When  will  the  glorious  "  one  sa- 
ce,"  ofl'ered  "once  for  all,"  sweep  for  ever  away 
delusive,  idolatrous,  popish  dogma  of  the  sacri- 
of  the  mass  1 

ubout  noon  we  left  Malta.  We  got  a  glimpse 
re  passed,  of  the  "  streets  of  stairs"  for  which 
island  is  so  oft  maligned,  but  which  seemed 
er  picturesque  as  seen  from  the  deck  of  our 
mer.  We  noticed  the  handsome  church  erected 
he  late  Queen  Dowager,  which  has  an  inipos- 
appearance.  We  observed  the  massive  towers 
le  cathedral  church  of  St.  John,  the  patron  saint 
Le  knights  who  were  first  Knights  of  St.  John 
Ferusalem,  then  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  then 
ghts  of  Malta.  We  had  a  hurried  glance  of 
Great  Harbour,  as  we  rapidly  glided  past  its 
ance  ;  and  soon  we  were  on  the  open  sea,  steam- 
for  Alexandria.  *  #  ■* 

ext  day  no  land  was  visible.  We  had  a  head- 
i,  a  rough  sea,  and  made  but  slow  progress, 
the  time  was  now  approaching  when  we  must 
e  the  good  ship  "  llipon,"  the  passengers  began 
usy  themselves  in  getting  ready  for  their  jour- 
through  Egypt.  The  vans  that  convey  the 
engers  across  the  desert,  tightly  packed,  seat 
jersons.  These  tiny  omnibuses  are  despatched 
no  or  more  batches  of  four  or  six  carriages  at 
ue,  according  to  the  number  of  passengers,  with 


an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  between  each 
lot  of  carriages.  The  vans  are  numbered,  and,  to 
preserve  order,  the  passengers  form  themselves  into 
parties  of  six,  and  draw  lots  which  van  they  shall 
occupy.  The  first  four  or  six  carriages  start  first ; 
then,  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  the  next  four 
or  six ;  and  so  on,  till  all  are  gone.  Thus  there 
is  no  favouritism  or  confusion  ;  all  is  fairly  and 
finally  arranged  ere  we  leave  the  ship.  The  draw- 
ing lots  was  a  season  of  some  little  excitement  and 
amusement,  and  all  parties  were  quite  pleased. 
***** 

Soon  we  were  on  the  qiii  vive  looking  out  for 
Egypt.  At  length  my  eye  rested  for  the  first  time 
on  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  What  thoughts 
into  the  mind  as  you  first  gaze  on  this  renowned 
country  !  I  thought  of  Joseph,  and  Jacob,  and 
the  infant  Jesus ;  of  Pharaoh,  Ptolemy,  Mark  An- 
tony, Cicsar,  and  Napoleon.  A  crowd  of  far-famed 
stories,  sacred  and  profane,  jostle  for  precedence 
and  prominence  at  such  a  moment.  The  approach 
to  Alexandria  is  anything  but  striking.  The  coast 
is  low,  sandy,  bleak,  arid  and  barren,  scarcely 
visible  above  the  azure  sea ;  a  few  palms  and  wind- 
mills only  are  seen.  As  you  draw  nearer,  the 
scene  improves.  The  fort,  the  pasha's  palace,  the 
new  light-house — built  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Pharos,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — the  pasha's 
ships  of  war,  and  the  numerous  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, excite  attention.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour is  extremely  diificult.  The  channel  is  narrow 
and  rocky,  and  no  buoys  will  the  pasha  permit  to 
warn  the  mariner  of  the  reefs  and  rocks  that  there 
abound  and  threaten  imminent  peril.  This  rem- 
nant of  barbarism  and  despotism  the  pasha  pre- 
serves, as  he  thinks  it  renders  his  harbour  and  coun- 
try more  secure  from  unwelcome  strangers.  An 
Egyptian  pilot  came  on  board  in  the  offing,  and 
very  cleverly  conducted  us  through  the  dangerous 
navigation.  At  length  wc  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  thus  terminated  our 
pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage  in  the  "  Piipon." 
The  distance  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria  is 
about  3100  miles. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

John  Conran,  of  Moyalien,  Ireland. 
"  The  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Gospel  labours" 
of  this  Friend  not  having  a  very  general  circulation 
in  this  country,  it  is  believed  that  extracts  there- 
from may  prove  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend."  His  death  occurred  in  18^7, 
when  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  48th  of  his 
ministry. 

In  his  09th  year  he  writes  :  "  The  keen,  discern- 
;  eye  of  human  wisdom  hath  not  been  able,  in 
any  age  of  the  world,  to  disclose  that  mystery  that 
was  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  in  all  ages  and 
generations ;  but  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  being  wayfaring  men  of  simple  manners, 
and  not  acquainted  with  that  learning  which  the 
heathens  took  so  much  pride  in,  walked  in  the  liv- 
ng  experience  of  the  ways  and  workings  of  the 
divine  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  following  and 
obeying  it ;  and  were  thereby  made  partakers  of 
that  covenant  of  life,  which  cometh  only  and  alone 
through  the  spiritual  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ 
within  them.  Such  as  these,  let  their  outward 
name  to  religion  be  what  it  may,  whilst  they  obey- 
ed this  heavenly  light  and  were  followers  of  it, 
"  ecamo  children  of  it,  and  the  works  they  did  in 
obedience  to  it  were  works  of  righteousness,  and 
were  accepted  at  their  hands.  It  was  after  this 
manner,  that  many  professing  heathenism,  were 
not  only  a  law  to  themselves,  but  their  lives  and 
conversation  made  them  as  lights  in  the  world  ;  the 


full  manifestation  of  the  glorious  gospel  day,  being 
reserved  for  the  coming  and  appearance  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  day  Abra- 
ham saw  in  the  vision  of  life  and  was  glad  ;  in  the 
same  life  and  light  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of 
old,  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  fore- 
told these  glad  tidings. 

"  I  make  these  few  observations  in  the  forepart  of 
this  narrative,  as  my  mode  of  living,  birth  and  pa- 
rentage, were  not  corresponding  with  my  profession 
and  faith  at  this  day.  And  as  my  change  from 
the  outward  and  visible  signs,  representing  God's 
grace  to  man,  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
typified  by  these  shadows,  was  not  the  result  of 
my  own  wisdom  or  will,  or  that  of  others,  but  aris- 
ing from  the  secret  manifestations  of  Ilis  divine 
grace  in  my  heart,  I  feel  desirous  to  bear  my  tes- 
timony to  this  inward  revelation  of  light  and  truth, 
which  I  fully  believe  comes  from  Jesus  Christ,  to 
redeem  those  who  feel  it  and  are  obedient  to  it, 
from  all  unrighteousness  and  the  world's  lusts,  and 
to  teach  them  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and  god- 
ly, in  this  present  world,  Titus,  ii.  11,  12;  and 
that  it  not  only  teaches  us,  but  also  is  sufficient  to 
help  and  deliver  in  every  needful  time  of  trial. 

"  I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1739;  my  parents  professing  with  the  Church  of 
England,  I  was  bred  in  that  profession,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  a  pretty  liberal  education  under 
a  clergyman  of  that  way.  After  I  had  acquired 
some  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  before  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  I  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Abraham  Shacklcton,  of  Ballitore,  where  I  acquir- 
ed further  improvement  in  my  former  studies,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  such  learning  as  was 
necessary  to  qualify  me  for  business. 

"  I  was  placed  apprentice  in  Lisburn,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  to  learn  the  linen-trade;  in  that 
situation  I  had  more  liberty  than  hitherto  I  had 
experienced.  My  intimate  acquaintance  was  with 
young  men,  about  my  own  age;  and  having  a 
pretty  good  share  of  money  given  to  me  by  my  re- 
lations, it  led  me  into  amusements  to  which  youth 
are  incident.  I  kept  a  horse,  and  was  very  fond 
of  hunting ;  I  attended  balls  and  assemblies,  to 
hich  I  was  much  addicted  :  and  this  led  to  a  de- 
sire after  fine  clothes,  which  I  indulged  to  an  ex- 
pensive degree ;  I  was  also  fond  of  music,  and  had 
a  strong  propensity  to  singing  and  whistling,  which 
the  love  of  music  leads  to.  I  may  say  with  Solo- 
mon, I  gave  my  heart  to  know  pleasure  in  most 
shapes  which  the  sons  of  men  are  given  to — not, 
as  the  wise  man  said,  to  know  what  it  was  good 
for ;  that  knowledge  was  reserved  by  the  good 
Shepherd  for  a  future  day,  when  I  was  made  to 
iu  that  light  which  is  superior  to  the  written 
word,  that  these  things  lead  to  the  chambers  of 
death  ;  for  the  lovers  of  (worldly)  pleasure  are  not, 
nor  can  be,  lovers  of  God,  as  there  is  no  concord 
between  Christ  and  belial.  I  continued  pretty 
much  in  these  practices  and  habits  till  I  was  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  I  felt  my  mind 
oftentimes  brought  into  serious  reflections,  and  that 
disposition  gradually  wore  away  which  led  me  into 
gay  company,  and  at  the  same  time  out  from  hear- 
ing the  Divine  voice,  which  was  a  still  small  voice 
the  secret  of  my  heart ;  and  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  some  of  whom  were  otherwise  valuablp 
members  of  the  community,  I  left  the  assemblies 
which  were  termed  innocent  amusements.  I  had 
lodgings  in  town,  and  kept  very  much  at  home  ; 
my  former  companions  used  to  come  and  tempt  mc 
with  them,  but  I  refused  with  such  a  counte- 
nance bespeaking  a  degree  of  solidity  as  surprised 
them ;  and  I  heard  it  reported  I  was  taking  leave 
of  my  senses,  which  occasioned  others  to  come  and 
look  at  me  to  see  if  it  were  so.    My  dispositiou 
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for  singing  and  whistling,  -wbicli  was  a  favourite 
aiuusement,  fell  away,  1  could  not  tell  bow,  and 
I  think  I  never  resumed  it.  And  although  my 
education  never  led  me  to  look  inward  for  that 
which  only  is  to  be  found  within,  yet  I  was  often 
led  into  secret  recollection  and  retirement  in  spi- 
rit, which  led  me  into  a  belief,  and  perhaps 
some  sensible  experience,  that  what  was  to  be 
known  of  God  was  made  manifest  within.  My 
secret  breathings  began  to  be  after  God  ;  these  led 
me  to  the  frequent  attendance  of  public  worship, 
and  I  very  rarely  missed  receiving  the  bread  and 
wine,  except  I  apprehended  myself  disqualified. 
The  recommendation  not  to  approach  the  Lord's 
table,  nor  to  receive  the  elements  unworthily,  lest 
I  should  eat  and  drink  my  own  damnation,  had 
been  a  block  at  which  I  had  long  stumbled  ;  but 
one  day,  on  that  occasion,  I  thought  I  felt  restrain- 
ed from  going  out  as  usual  with  those  who  did  not 
communicate,  so  in  much  fear  I  approached  the 
table  and  received  the  bread  and  wine,  which  gave 
me  great  satisfaction  that  I  had  now  received  this 
rite  of  my  church,  and  I  continued  this  practice 
for  some  years.  I  believe  I  was  permitted  in  this 
seeking  state  of  mind,  to  try  this  ceremony  what  it 
was  good  for,  for  I  was  an  advocate  for  the  religi 
of  my  education.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  sundry  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  had 
an  esteem  and  friendship  for  them  ;  but  their  pre 
tensions  to  such  refinements  in  religion,  their  claim 
to  inspiration,  and  their  silent  meetings,  with  the 
benefit  said  to  arise  from  them,  I  could  not  well 
relish,  neither  did  I  at  all  believe  it. 

"  I  was  of  the  judgment  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment contained  all  that  was  necessary  for  man's 
salvation,  but  it  used  to  stagger  me,  how  I  could 
put  to  practice  its  precepts  ;  in  it  was  the  form,  but 
where  was  the  power  to  fulfil'?  Oftentimes  I  did 
groan  for  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
death,  and  like  many  of  my  then.fellow-communi 
cants,  I  believed  there  was  no  redemption  from  it 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  this  settled  me  dow 
a  degree  of  ease  in  the  outside  performances,  which, 
like  the  law  formerly,  did  not  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect ;  yet  to  me,  I  believe,  they  were 
made  useful  to  bring  me  unto  the  better  covenant 

"  Whilst  I  was  seeking  after  redemption  from  sin 
and  transgression,  I  left  the  town,  and  took  a  farm, 
where  I  have  now  lived  about  forty-three  years. 
I  believe  this  removal  was  in  the  ordering  of  best 
wisdom;  it  led  me  away  in  a  great  degree  from 
my  former  acquaintances  and  habits.  My  spare 
time  was  taken  up  with  useful,  and  to  me  they 
were  agreeable,  occupations  ;  I  farmed,  and  follow- 
ed my  linen  business.  I  attended  the  public  wor- 
ship rather  more  constantly  than  before,  though 
about  three  miles  distant,  and  thought  nothing 
could  shake  my  opinions  which  were  orthodox  in 
relation  to  it ;  I  had  not  any  thoughts  of  making 


and  as  a  reprover  and  swift  witness  against  the  ap- 
pearances of  evil,  to  ivhich  I  gave  heed,  and  re- 
joiced in  it,  but  must  say  I  knew  it  not  as  I  have 
since  known  it ;  I  believed  it  was  divine,  but  my 
mind  being  so  limited  by  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, I  did  not  look  for,  neither  did  I  expect  to 
feel,  in  myself,  the  second  appearance  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  without  sin  unto  salvation.  My  views 
and  expectations  were  outward,  my  worship  was  in 
the  outward  court ;  I  sought  Him  without,  whom 
my  soul  secretly  desired  to  find — a  Saviour  who 
was  promised  to  save  us  froni  our  sins,  and  not  in 
them.  Sin  had  become  so  exceedingly  sinful  to 
me,  that  my  cry  at  times  was,  '  a  Kedeemer,  or  I 
perish;'  but  I  found  Ilim  not — the  law  formerly 
did  not  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  He, 
whom  I  was  seeking,  was  risen ;  and  the  day  was 
coming  upon  me  that  these  empty  forms  and  sh 
dows  were  to  flee  away.  And  when  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  power  came  upon  all  those  things  I 
thought  so  much  of,  as  my  attainments  in  a  reli- 
gious life  and  conversation,  it  burned  as  an  oven, 
and  consumed  everything  of  that  nature,  that  the 
Lord  alone,  whose  right  it  is,  might  rule  and  reign 
in  my  heart." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
Take  thou  away  the  noises  of  thy  viols 

And  solemn  songs, 
Cease  from  thy  outward  pomp  of  self-denials. 

Self-conquered  wrongs. 
Confession  of  thy  errors  and  thy  trials. 

To  God  belongs. 

Take  thou  away  the  missal  and  the  psalter 

With  gold  inlaid, 
Quench  thou  the  fire  upon  the  idle  altar 

Thy  hand  has  made, 
And  kneei  to  God  with  hands  that  do  not  falter 

For  outward  aid. 

Take  thou  away  the  white  communion  table. 

And  bread  and  wine  ; 
Alone  with  thee,  0  Christ,  are  we  not  able 

To  be  all  Thine, 
Without  the  aid  of  man-devised  fable, 

Altar  or  shrine? 

I  want  no  argument  that  man  hath  spoken, 

No  form  of  creed  ; 
The  spiritual  bread  cannot  be  broken 

In  outward  deed  ; 
outward  symbol,  but  the  inner  token, 

Is  all  we  need.  *  »  ■» 


so  important  a  revolution  as  to  change  or  alter  the  the 
religion  of  my  education — here  I  was  at  ease.  But 
from  my  frequently  retiring  into  a  secret  commu- 
nion in  my  own  heart,  and  being  still,  I  was  gra- 
dually led  to  a  close  reliance  and  dependence  upon 
Divine  instruction,  not  considering  tbat  any  other 
body  of  christians  made  this  profession  more  openly 
than  I  did.  Divine  mercy  saw  me  at  this  time,  as 
He  saw  Nathaniel  formerly  under  the  fig  tree,  when 
no  other  saw  him,  and  suffered  me  to  try  my  own 
strength,  in  endeavouring  to  establish  my  own 
righteousness.  *  *  -*  But  my  merciful  Re- 
deemer, who  knew  the  integrity  of  my  heart,  and 
saw  that  bread  did  not  satisfy  my  hungry  soul,  was 
pleased  to  visit  me  again  and  again,  by  the  secret 
touches  of  His  holy  spirit,  gradually  drawing  my 
attention  thereunto  season  after  season,  making  me 
acquainted  therewith  a.s  a  light  in  my  dark  breast. 


Extraet. 
If  we  had  no  pride,  I  believe  applause  would 
give  us  no  pleasure.  It  is  the  first  and  last  prayer, 
which  I  wish  my  friends  to  ofl'er  up  for  me,  that  I 
may  be  kept  humble  ;  and  if  your  too  great  and 
undeserved  affection  for  me,  my  dear  mother,  will 
exert  itself  in  this  way  ;  that  is,  in  praying  for  me, 
it  may  preserve  your  gourd  from  the  blast  and 
worm.  I  will  give  you  a  little  sketch  of  our 
family  way  of  living.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
agreed,  that  if  either  of  us  says  a  word,  which 
tends  in  the  least  to  the  discredit  of  any  person, 
the  rest  shall  admonish  the  offender ;  and  this  has 
entirely  banished  evil-speaking  from  among  us.  In 
the  next  place,  we  are  careful,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  as  at  breakfast,  to  converse 
on  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with  maintaining 
a  prayerful  frame  of  mind.  Some  christians  think 
they  do  pretty  well  if  they  pray  twice  a  day;  but 
I  see  not  why  wc  are  not  just  as  much  commanded 
to  "pray  without  ceasing,"  as  to  pray  at  all. 
I  was  delighted  with  what  you  wrote  respecting 
our  precious  and  adorable  Saviour.  You  cannot 
find  a  quicker  and  surer  way  to  my  heart,  than  by 
praising  and  loving  him.  *  *  He  is  worthy,  he  is 
precious  indeed.     To  the  power,  the  majesty,  the 


glory  of  God,  he  unites  the  gentleness,  the  tende 
ness,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  and  brother.  Tli 
is  just  such  a  Saviour  as  we  need. — Paysnn. 

For  "  The  Fri 

The  Indians  of  Korth  America. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 
SPECIMENS   OF   INDIAN  POETRY.  ji] 

SONG  OF  THE  OKOGIS,  OR  FROG,  IN  SPRING:  ' 

BY    BA-BAHM-WA-WA-GEZHIG-EQUA. 

See  how  the  white  spirit  presses  us, — 
Presses  us, — presses  us,  heavy  and  long; 
Presses  us  down  to  the  frost-bitten  earth.  " 

Alas  I  you  are  heavy,  ye  spirits  so  white,  ] 

Alas  I  you  are  cold, — you  are  cold, — you  are  coUj 
Ah  I  cease  shining  spirits  that  fell  from  the  skies' 
Ah  I  cease  so  to  crush  us,  and  keep  us  in  dread; I 
Ah  I  when  will  ye  vanish  and  Seegwuu*  return?ii 

The  following  is  a  freer  translation  apparenflij 
Robed  in  his  mantle  of  snow  from  the  sky,  , 

See  how  the  white  spirit  presses  our  breath  ;  / 

Heavily,  coldly,  the  masses  they  lie, —  t 

Sighing  and  panting,  we  struggle  for  breath. 

Spirit,  oh  1  spirit,  who  first  in  the  air. 

The  Great  Master  Monedo  wondrously  made; 

Cease  to  be  pressing  the  sons  of  his  care, 
And  fly  to  the  blue  heights  from  whence  ye  Iw 
strayed. 

Then  we  shall  cheerfully,  praisingly  sing, 
Okogis,  Okogis,  the  herald  of  spring: 
First  to  announce  to  the  winter-bound  ball. 
Sunshine,  and  verdure  and  gladness  to  all. 


HAWK   CHANT   OP    THE   SAGINAWS. 

BY   JAMES    RILEY. 

This  chant  reveals  a  mythological  notion  in  t 
belief  of  the  Indians,  that  birds  of  this  family  f 
intelligent  of  man's  destiny.  They  believe 
they  are  harbingers  of  good  or  evil,  and  often  u 
dertake  to  interpret  their  messages.  Living  in  ( 
open  atmosphere,  where  the  Great  Spirit  is  locato 
it  is  believed  the  falcon  family  possess  a  mysteric 
knowledge  of  his  wiU. 

The  hawks  turn  their  heads  nimbly  round; 

They  turn  to  look  back  on  their  flight. 

The  spirits  of  sun-place  have  whispered  them  won 

They  fly  with  their  messages  swift, 

They  look  as  they  fearfully  go. 

They  look  to  the  farthermost  end  of  the  world 

Their  eyes  glancing  bright,  and  their  beaks  boding  hai 

The  same  in  a  freer  translation  apparently 

Birds  !  ye  wild  birds  whom  the  high  gods  have  made 
And  gifted  with  power  of  a  wondrous  kind, 

Why  turn  ye  so  fearfully,  shy,  and  dismayed, 
To  gaze  on  the  heavens  ye  are  leaving  behind  ? 

Come  ye  with  news  of  a  mystical  cast. 

Speaking  of  enemies  crouched  in  the  wood, 

Who  on  our  people  shall  burst  like  a  blast, 
Heralding  ruin,  destruction,  and  blood? 

Come  ye  with  messages  sent  from  on  high. 

Warning  of  what  the  wide  htavens  shall  pour, 

Whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  or  pestilence  nigh. 
Wailing,  starvation,  or  death  on  our  shore? 

Come  ye  with  words  from  the  Master  of  Life, 
Bringing  intelligence  good  in  your  track? 

Ah  I  then,  ye  bright  birds,  with  messages  rife. 
Why  do  you  turn  your  heads,  doubtingly,  back? 


IMPORTANCE   OF  THE  PASTORAL  STATE  ON  RA 
OF    MEN. 

The  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  Ind 
tribes  of  the  United  States,  present  question; 
the  highest  moral  interest  to  the  government ; 

*  Spring. 
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people.  In  many  respects  the  man  and  his  pro- 
ipeets  are  alike  peculiar.  The  history  of  the 
ivorld  has  not  had  its  exact  parallel. 

Other  races  of  huntcr-nien,  brought  into  civili- 
sation, had  an  iuternjediatc  type,  namely,  the 
Dastoral,  between  the  hunter  and  the  civil  state, 
the  wildest  Arab  tribes,  the  nomadesof  Asia,  had 
;he  camel,  horse,  cow,  goat,  or  sheep  ;  but  our 
[ndian  tribes  had  no  domestic  animals  when  the 
jontinent  was  discovered.  They  had  formed  no 
manners  resulting  from  such  cares  and  discrimi- 
nating duties  ;  and  the  ferocity  of  their  character 
was  not  in  the  least  meliorated  by  this  important 
3lass  of  rights  and  duties.  Nor,  so  far  as  tradi- 
tion extends,  does  it  appear  to  have  been  thi 
meliorated  in  the  remotest  times  gone  by. 

The  Indian's  golden  age  has  ever  been  the  age 
of  hunting.  To  this  period  all  the  reminiscences 
of  the  elders  point  as  the  age  of  aboriginal  pro- 
sperity and  superlative  happiness. 

Agriculture  was  recognised  in  the  cultivation  of 
limited  fields  of  the  zea  maise  ;  but  this  was  not  a 
reputable  labour,  and  the  supply  of  food  relied 
from  all  sources,  was  so  essentially  of  spontaneous 
growth,  that  it  repressed  the  power  of  reproduc 
tion.  At  any  rate,  a  very  sparse  population  spread 
over  immense  areas  renowned  for  their  natural  fer 
tility  and  resources.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  native  population  but  little  exceeded  half 
a  million  on  the  same  area  that  has  now  twenty- 
two  millions  of  the  descendants  of  an  European 
race.  But  the  question  of  numbers,  has  little  to 
do  in  ascertaining  the  great  duties  before  us.  It 
has  been  well  said  in  an  official  paper,  "  These 
remnants  of  the  people  who  preceded  us  in  the 
occupation  of  this  country,  and  who  have  yielded 
to  their  destiny,  and  our  own,  although  greatly  re- 
duced in  their  numbers,  have  yet  claims  upon  the 
United  States,  which  their  citizens  seem  disposed 
neither  to  deny  nor  conceal.  Differences  of  opi- 
nion exist  concerning  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  aid  which  shall  be  offered  to  them,  and 
of  the  interference  it  is  proper  to  exert  in  their 
conduct  and  affairs ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
foresee  how  these  difficulties  are  to  be  reconciled, 
nor  to  devise  a  plan  which  shall  neither  attempt 
too  much,  nor  too  little,  but  which  shall  preserve  a 
practical  medium  between  their  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  political  state  of  improvement,  of 
which  we  furnish  them  an  example.  These  diffi- 
culties are  inherent  in  the  subject  itself.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  the  operation  of  the  settle- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  country  upon  them 
are  without  a  parallel  in  the  progress  of  human  so- 
ciety." 

Within  the  last  half  century,  and  since  our 
population  has  been  freely  poured  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  from  the  eastern  banks  of  which,  as 
a,  consequence,  they  have  been  displaced,  these 
difficulties  have  in  part  received  a  solution.  Hunt- 
ing, which  before  the  discovery  of  America  was 
pursued  as  a  means  of  manly  and  adventurous 
amusement,  while  it  supplied  them,  essentially,  food 
and  raiment,  has  entirely  failed  in  relation  to  these 
portions  of  the  ceded  country.  The  wide  areas 
which  were  required  to  support  an  Indian  in  a 
state  of  nature,  left  the  tribes  with  immense  sur- 
plus territories,  which,  when  game  failed,  were  no 
longer  valuable  for  hunting,  and  which  they  could 
not,  by  any  means,  if  ever  so  industrious,  employ 
for  agriculture.  The  consequence  was,  the  cession 
of  these  surplus  and  exhausted  areas  to  the  govern 
ment  for  annuities,  while  the  tribes  retained  only 
I  enough  arable  land  to  answer  the  purposes  of  cul 
tivation,  or  retired  into  remoter  regions,  where  the 
!  chase  could  still  be  followed.     A  contest  of  races 

now  ensued.  The  struggle  between  civilization  and 


barbarism,  which  had  existed,  from  the  first,  east- 
ward of  the  Alleghanies,  was  renewed  on  a  wide 
field  west.  Habits  so  utterly  opposed  as  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  Indian,  produced  a  condition  of 
society  full  of  difficulties,  and  adverse  to  each. 
History  is  replete  with  such  conflicts  of  manners 
and  opinions ;  but  the  result,  however  protracted, 
iure  to  be  the  same. 

The  higher  type  of  race  is  sure  ever  to  prevail, 
and  the  history  of  America  has  disclosed  no  new 
fact  on  the  subject.  Labour,  law  and  arts  must 
triumph,  and  they  have  triumphed  in  America 
as  in  Europe.  This  conclusion  is  vindicated  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  A'alley.  The 
Indian  tribes,  quailing  before  the  higher  type  of 
race,  have  separated  themselves  into  two  distinct 
classes,  founded  on  the  adoption  or  neglect  of  the 
principles  of  labour  and  letters.  Those  who  have 
embraced  labour  have  already  been  colonized  ir 
large  masses,  where  the  industrial  arts,  and  free- 
dom from  conflicting  laws  could  be  most  advanta- 
geously followed,  and  submitted  to  the  superior 
claims  of  civilization,  and  they  may  be  regarded 
as  reclaimed  tribes.  The  uncolonized  tribes  are 
still  nomadic,  and  pursue  the  business  of  hunting, 
with  little  or  no  permanent  advantage  from  the 
long  years  of  civic  precepts  and  examples  which 
have  surrounded  them.  While,  to  every  rational 
man  who  regards  the  wonderful  problem  of  their 
stubborn  resistance  to  civilization,  the  only  question 
while  this  resistance  lasts,  is  one  relative  purely  to 
the  time  of  their  destruction  and  extermination.  If 
the  pastoral  state  could  be  introduced  among  the 
prairie  tribes,  and  they  could  be  kept  at  peace,  the 
best  results  might  be  anticipated. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  policy  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  hunter  tribes,  requires  modifica- 
tions, when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  industrial, 
and  partially  educated  and  reclaimed  tribes,  who 
have  frames  of  government,  and  codes  of  laws, 
adapted  to  nascent  communities  to  rely  on. 

Important  cjuestions  respecting  their  numbers, 
annuities,   and   the  expenses  of  managing  Ind' 


volume  embracing  many  instructive  sentiments — 
but  it  was  under  another  roof  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  it,  by  a  very  estimable  person  of  a  cha- 
racter at  once  serious  and  intelligent,  with  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  recently  to  pass  a  few  days.  She 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  had  been  dispensed 
many  blessings — into  whose  cup  had  also  been  in- 
fused no  small  portion  of  life's  sorrows.  She 
kindly  placed  the  volume  in  my  hand  with  a  feel- 
ing remark  somewhat  like  this — that "  when  '  tribu- 
lutio?is'  were  dispensed  to  her,  the  perusal  of  the 
teachings  to  which  she  drew  my  attention,  afforded 
to  her  a  source  of  consolation."  Whilst  instruc- 
tively remembering  the  invitation  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  feel  rather  more  than  willing  to  sub- 
join the  passages  for  perusal  of  any  who  may  be 
partaking  of  "  affliction,  sorrow  or  anguish." 

"  We  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  this  word 
(tribulation)  which  occurs  not  seldom  in  Scripture 
— means  affliction,  sorrow,  anguish ;  but  it  is  quite 
worth  our  while  to  know  hcfw  it  means  this,  and  to 
question  the  word  a  little  closer.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  '  tribulum' — which  was  the  thrash- 
ing instrument  or  roller,  whereby  the  Iloman  hus- 
bandman separated  the  corn  from  the  husks ;  and 
'  tribulatio,'  in  its  primary  significance,  was  the  act 
of  the  separation.  But  some  Latin  writer  of  the 
Christian  Church  appropriated  the  word  and  image 
for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth  ;  and  sorrow, 
distress,  and  adversity,  being  the  appointed  means 
for  the  separating  in  men,  of  their  chaff  from  their 
wheat,  of  whatever  in  them  was  light,  and  trivial 
and  poor  from  the  solid  and  the  true,  therefore 
he  called  these  sorrows  and  griefs  '  tribulations,' 
thrashings,  that  is,  of  the  inner  spiritual  man,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  fitting  him  for  the 
heavenly  garner.  Now,  in  proof  of  what  I  have 
just  now  said,  namely,  that  a  single  word  is  often 
a  concentrated  poem,  a  little  grain  of  gold  capable 
of  being  beaten  out  into  a  broad  extent  of  gold 
leaf,  I  will  quote  in  reference  to  this  very  word 
'  tribulation'  a  graceful  composition  by  an  early 
English  poet,  which,  you  will  at  once  perceive,  is 


affairs,  cost  and  sale  of  land,  &c.,  for  a  series  of!  all  wrapped  up  in  this  word,  being  from  first  to 
years,  are  exhibited  under  the  head  of  statistics  last  only  the  expanding  of  the  image  and  thought 
and  population  in  the  present  volume.     Attention  which  this  word  has  implicitly  given  : — 


IS  mvitea  to  these  details,  and  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  out  of  upwards  of  eighty-five  millions  of 
dollars  awarded  to  them  in  treaties,  since  the 
organization  of  the  present  constitution,  but  little 
over  two  millions  has  been  retained  and  vested  in 
public  funds,  and  this  is  exclusively  the  property 
of  the  colonized  tribes. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"With  such  memories  filled 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled. 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

Not  very  long  since,  our  Editor  gave  a  kindly 
invitation  to  Contributors  for  "  The  Friend."  If 
this  were  met  by  a  prompt  and  ready  response 
from  those  to  whose  families,  around  their  tables 

about  their  hearths,  it  affords  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion, in  towns,  or  amid  the  enjoyments  of  country 
life — whether  the  offerings  were  result  of  individual 
reflection,  or  whether  gleanings  by  the  way-side 
or  amid  associations  where  our  lots  may  be  cast — 
it  would  appear  that  each  successive  volume  of  the 
Journal  might  be  rendered  more  and  more  similar 
to  the  "  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distil- 
led ;"  shedding  by  its  records,  memories  and  bene 
ficent  influences  among  us-     ' 


Till  from  the  straw,  the  flail  the  corn  doth  beat, 
Until  the  chaff  be  purged  from  the  wheat, 
Yea,  till  the  mill  the  grains  in  pieces  tear, 
The  richness  of  the  flour  will  scarce  appear. 
So,  till  men's  persons  great  afliictions  touch, 
If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much, 
Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  have  not  yet 
That  value  which  in  thrashing  they  may  get. 
For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God's  corrections 
Have  thrash'd  out  of  us  our  vain  affections  ; 
Till  those  corruptions  which  do  misbecome  as 
Are  by  Thy  sacred  spirit  winnowed  from  us ; 
Until  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures. 
Till  all  the  dusty  chaff  of  empty  pleasures. 
Yea,  till  His  flail  upon  us  He  doth  lay, 
To  thrash  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away. 
And  leave  the  soul  uncovered;  nay,  yet  more, 
Till  God  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor, 
We  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire  ; 
But  then  we  shall ;  and  that  is  my  desire.'  " 
Ninth  mo.  20th,  1858. 


Ostriches. — The  garden  of  the  Ilemma,  at  Al- 
giers, possessed  two  years  ago  four  ostriches,  which 
were  the  object  of  considerable   attraction   on  ac- 
count of  the  ravenous  manner  in  which  they  de- 
voured the  cakes  and  other  articles  of  food  offered 
them.     The  number  has  since  then  increased  to 
fourteen.     In  1857,  a  first  attempt  at  hatching  pro- 
duced only  one  young  one.     The  second  attempt 
descending   with  the  produced  nine  from  twelve   eggs  laid.     Another  is 
frairrancc  of  their  odours,  to  our  children  and  to  i  now  sitting,  and  the  result  is  looked  for  with  con- 
ourchildren's  children.  sidcrable  interest.     The  result  obtained,  which  is 

At  my  own  home,  I  had  ready  access  to  a  small  |  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  director  of  the 
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establishment,  leads  to  the  almost  certainty  that 
this  gigantic  bird  may  at  no  distant  period  become 
a  regular  inhabitant  of  the  poultry  yard.  The 
profits  which  might  arise  from  the  breeding  of 
the  ostriches  are  not  to  be  despised.  In  the  first 
place,  a  single  female  will  give  thirty  kilogrammes 
of  eggs ;  next,  the  feathers  are  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce  in  the  market;  and,  lastly, 
the  flesh,  by  the  bird  being  brought  into  a  d 
mestio  state,  would  become  good  food.  As  to  the 
keep  of  the  ostrich,  it  is  not  very  expensive,  its 
food  being  composed  of  fresh  grass,  vegetables  and 
corn. — Galigiiani's  Messenger. 

For  "TUe  Friend." 

Faith  and  Trust. 

The  relations  recently  inserted  in  "The  Friend," 
of  the  Divine  support  and  deliverance,  which  the 
family  of  the  Gofls  were  favoured  with,  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  Irish  rebels  apparently  determined 
on  their  destruction,  and  the  providential  acquittal 
of  the  innocent  man  who  was  tried  for  his  life,  but 
believed  his  Blaker  would  make  way  for  his  rescue, 
show  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  great 
Preserver  of  men  over  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him;  and  what  true  faith  and  confidence  in  God 
will  effect  for  his  servants.  Its  efficacy  is  set  forth 
by  our  Saviour  as  powerful,  but  how  few  compara- 
tively admit  practically  the  verity  of  his  declara- 
tion. Men  seem  to  prefer  relying  on  their  own 
efforts  for  defence,  and  to  think  that  their  wisdom 
is  adequate  to  guide  in  religious  matters.  "If 
thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth."  When  Peter  called  the  attention 
of  his  Master  to  the  withered  fig-tree,  he  answered, 
"  Have  faith  in  God.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be 
thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that 
those  things  which  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass, 
he  shall  have  whatsoever  he  saith.  Therefore  I 
say  unto  you  what  things  soever  ye  desire  when  ye 
pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall 
have  them." 

If  Divine  power  is  constantly  extended  for  the 
defence  of  individuals,  whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord, 
■we  may  surely  look  for  its  extension  to  deliver  the 
church  which  is  composed  of  individuals,  who  cry 
unto  him  for  deliverance  in  their  distress.  Were 
this  faith  in  the  tender  compassion,  and  wonder- 
working power  of  the  good  Shepherd  constantly 
lived  in,  it  would  put  an  end  to  dependence  upon 
the  creaturely  contrivance  of  restless  man  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes,  and  would  keep  him  patient, 
with  his  eye  inward  to  the  Lord  to  remove  moun- 
tains of  difficulty,  who  only  has  the  right  to  direct 
what  his  church  shall  do,  or  leave  undone.  He 
only  can  build  his  church  upon  the  Ilock,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail,  and  that 
Omnipotence  who  builds,  reserves  iu  his  own  hand 
the  right  to  direct  the  course  which  He  would  have 
it  to  take,  that  it  may  promote  his  honour,  and  be 
preserved  on  that  immutable  foundation.  As  the 
body  stands  firmly  on  the  Hock  by  the  Lord's 
power,  so  must  every  single  member  be  kept  there 
by  Him,  which  can  only  be  experienced  by  mind- 
ing his  will  and  direction. 

In  the  body  constituted  of  living  members,  every 
one  has  his  function  to  perform ;  and  acting  under 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal,  as  they  keep  their  places,  they  will 
act  harmoniously  with  each  other  according  to  the 
effectual  working  iu  the  measure  of  every  part, 
promoting  the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edify- 
ing of  itself  in  love.  Having  been  deeply  humbled 
in  a  view  of  their  sins  and  imperfections,  and 
through  Divine  mercy,  received  the  gift  of  repent- 


ance and  forgiveness,  they  are  made  to  feel  ten 
derly  for  those  who  are  yet  in  their  sins,  and  to 
prefer  their  brethren  in  the  Truth  before  them- 
selves, and  sincerely  to  desire  their  preservation  iu 
it.  "  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of  them 
in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him ;  and  the  eye 
cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ; 
nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you."  They  cannot  lightly  esteem  one  another, 
nor  have  they  any  authority  to  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  each  other.  "  God  hath  tempered  the  body 
together,''  "  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the 
body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  t/ie  same 
care  one  over  anotlter.  And  whether  one  member 
sufl'er,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  mem- 
ber be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 
This  is  the  heavenly  harmony  that  is  to  prevail  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  in  which  the  power  and  the 
gift  bestowed  upon  each  member  are  put  forth  to 
glorify  the  adorable  Head,  not  for  personal  great- 
ness or  consequence ;  but  that  "  all  may  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  In  the 
same  epistle,  the  apostle  gives  this  salutary  counsel : 
"  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of 
your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  oj 
edifying^  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the 
hearers.  And  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 
Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you, 
ith  all  malice ;  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God 
for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 


The  Cashmere  Goat. 

It  is  not  as  yet  generally  known  that  the  Thibet 
goat,  from  whose  wool  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made,  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  the 
United  States.  This  enterprising  undertaking  was 
achieved,  a  few  years  since,  after  many  difficulties, 
by  Dr.  J.  B  Davis,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
at  that  time  employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in 
experimenting  on  the  growth  of  cotton,  in  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions.  Dr.  Davis  succeeded,  at  vast  ex- 
pense, in  securing  eleven  of  the  pure  breed,  which, 
on  his  way  home,  he  exhibited  in  London  and 
Paris.  Since  that  period,  the  goat  has  been  intro- 
duced from  South  Carolina  into  Tennessee,  where 
it  is  said  to  thrive.  The  value  of  a  flock  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  no  real  Thibet  goat 
has  ever  been  sold  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars. 
This  enormous  price,  moreover,  is  not  a  speculative 
one,  for  no  fleeced  animal  has  wool  of  such  fineness, 
softness,  and  durability.  The  wool  of  all  the  Thibet 
goats  in  Tennessee,  for  example,  has  been  engaged 
at  New  York,  this  year,  at  eight  dollars  and  a  half 
per  pound,  the  purchasers  designing  to  send  it  to 
Paisly,  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  manufactured 
into  shawls. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere  shawls,  or 
those  made  in  India,  have  sometimes  been  almost 
fabulous.  A  full  sized  shawl,  such  as  is  called  in 
America  a  long  shawl,  ordinarily  commands  in 
Paris  or  London  from  live  hundred  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  according  to  the  quality.  Scarfs  and 
square  shawls,  being  smaller,  sell  for  less.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  these  shawls 
are  manufactured  in  India,  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  sold  here.  Generally,  indeed,  the  centres 
and  borders  come  out  separately,  and  are  put  to- 
gether afterwards  in  sizes,  and  often  patterns,  to 
suit  customers.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the 
shawls  sold  as  real  India  ones  are  actually  made 
in  France,  for  the  Thibet  goat  was  introduced  into 
that  country  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 


Cashmere  shawls  imitated  with  considerable  skill. ' 
Judges  of  the  article  pretend  to  say,  however. ' 
that  the  real  India  shawl  can  be  detected,  by  its! 
having  a  less  evenly  woven  web,  as  also  from  its  j 
brighter  colours.  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  border  I 
of  the  genuine  Cashmere  shawl  is  invariably  made' 
in  small  pieces,  which  are  afterwards  sewed  to-i 
gether,  as  the  whole  border  is  subsequently  sewH| 
on  to  the  centre.  But  other  authorities  deny  that ' 
the  skill  of  India  is  insufficient  to  broche  a  shawl, 
in  other  words,  to  weave  the  border  and  centre  in  I 
one  piece,  or  run  the  pattern  of  the  former  over  the 
latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imitation  of  these 
shawls,  fashion  and  luxury  still  prefer  the  apparent- 
ly ruder  original.  Just  as  laces,  woven  by  hand,i 
bring  a  price  more  than  five  times  as  great  as 
same  pattern  woven  by  machinery,  so  a  Cashmere' 
shawl,  known  to  have  come  from  India,  will  fetch ' 
vastly  more  than  the  cleverest  imitation.  Probably, ' 
however,  this  is  not  all.  Persons  familiar  with' 
both  the  real  article  and  the  imitation,  assert  that  \ 
the  former  is  softer  than  the  latter,  and  that  this  i 
softness  arises  partly  from  the  way  the  thread  is 
spun,  and  partly  because  the  Thibet  goat  when  ej 
ported  from  its  native  hills,  sensibly  deteriorate. ' 
There  is  also  a  shawl,  known  popularly  as  the; 
French  Cashmere,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  imi- ' 
tation;  but  this  has  none,  or  very  little,  of  the  wool 
even  of  the  imported  Thibet  goat.  The  animal 
from  which  this  valuable  fleece  is  taken  is  a  hardy! 
creature,  at  least  in  its  original  locality ;  and  their . 
fine  curled  wool  lies  close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the; 
under  hair  of  the  common  goat  lies  under  the  upper  i 
hair.  Eight  ounces  for  a  full  sized  goat  is  a  large' 
yield,  but  the  yearlings,  from  whom  the  best  wool 
is  taken,  give  less.  About  five  pounds  is  required ; 
to  make  a  shawl  of  the  largest  size  and  finer  quali- 
ty ;  but  three  or  four  pounds  is  sufficient  for  an  in- 
ferior one. 


" Each  of  us  has  the  high  fit,  the  low  fit,  and 

the  cross  fit ;  and  if  there  be  not  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  condescension,  we  shall  lose  peace  on 
earth.  Let  us  seek  to  be  ordered  and  modulated 
by  the  soul  of  harmony.  Divine  love  ;  and  if  we 
cannot  go  forward  in  service,  and  find  our  own 
minds  under  qualification  to  help  others,  let  us 
stand  still  till  we  renewedly  feel  and  know  that 
good  is  present  with  us.  Thus  minding  our  stops 
and  movings,  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the  key, 
which  '  opens  and  none  can  shut,  and  shuts  and 
none  can  open,'  we  shall  walk  wisefully  in  our 
several  lots  in  life." 


Correct  Speaking. — We  advise  all  young  poop 
to  acquire  in  early  life  the  habit  of  using  good  la 
guage,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  to  aba: 
don  as  early  as  possible  any  use  of  slang  words 
and  phrases.  The  longer  they  live,  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  acquisition  of  good  language  will  be  ;  and 
if  the  golden  age  of  youth,  the  proper  season  for 
the  acquisition  of  language,  be  passed  in  its  abuse, 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  neglected  education  i.<, 
very  probably,  doomed  to  talk  slang  for  1 
Money  is  not  necessary  to  procure  this  education. 
Every  man  has  it  in  his  power.  He  has  merely 
to  use  the  language  which  he  reads,  instead  of  the 
slang  which  he  hears  ;  to  form  his  taste  from  the 
best  speakers  and  pof  ts  of  the  country ;  to  trea- 
sure up  choice  phrases  in  his  memory,  and  habi- 
tuate himself  to  their  use — avoiding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  pedantic  precision  and  bombast  which 
show  rather  the  weakness  of  a  vain  ambition  than 
the  polish  of  an  educated  mind. 
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For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Divine  love. 

Love  and  christian  endurance  were  conspicuous 
raits  in  tho  original  Friends.  Divine  love  was 
beir  armour  of  defence  against  the  cruelty  of  their 
ersecutors,  and  the  bond  which  united  and  kept 
hem  together  as  brethren  of  the  household  of  faith, 
'hey  showed  their  love  to  their  Saviour  by  keeping 
is  commandments,  and  that  they  were  his  disciples 
y  loving  one  another.  Meekness  and  patience 
junded  in  this  love,  as  well  as  firmness  under 
affering,  spread  their  principles  and  drew  others, 
Dmetimes  bitter  opponents,  to  join  themselves  to 
lem.  These  christian  virtues  have  not  lost  their 
fScacy  ;  they  have  the  same  power  to  soften  the 
eart,  to  convince  gainsayers,  to  attract  them  to 
le  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  bind  together  his 
Dllowers  in  suffering  for,  and  in  advocating  his 
ause.  The  following  letter  of  William  llobinson, 
irected  to  the  Lord's  people,  written  four  days 
efore  he  was  put  to  death  in  Boston  for  his  ndi- 
ion,  has  been  preserved  as  an  evidence  of  his  hea- 
enly  state,  and  the  clothing  of  love  which  pervaded 
is  mind  towards  his  fi'iends,  viz  : — 

"  The  streams  of  my  Father's  love  run  daily 
brough  me  from  the  holy  Fountain  of  Life,  to  the 
3ed  throughout  the  whole  creation.  I  am  over 
ome  with  love,  for  it  is  my  life  and  length  of  my 
ays;  it  is  my  "glory  and  my  strength.  I  am  swal- 
)wed  up  with  love.  In  love  I  live,  and  with  it  I 
m  overcome,  and  in  it  I  dwell  with  the  holy  seed, 

0  which  the  blessing  of  love  is  given  from  God, 
rho  is  love,  who  hath  shed  it  abroad  in  my  heart 
rhich  daily  fills  me  with  the  living  joy  from  the 
fe  whence  it  comes.  Ye  children  of  the  living 
rod,  feel  me  when  you  are  waiting  in  it,  when  your 
earts  and  minds  are  gathered  into  it,  when  in  the 
trength  of  it  you  are  travelling  ;  feel  me  when  it 
uns  from  the  Fountain  into  your  vessel ;  when  it 
isues  gently  like  wine  into  your  bosoms.  AVhen 
ou  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  it,  when  you  arc 
vercomc  with  the  strength  of  love,  which  is  God, 
ben  feel  me  present  in  the  Fountain  of  love,  wherein 
re  many  mansions.  You  children  of  tho  Lord 
jel  me  wrapt  up  with  you  in  the  pure  love,  which 
estroys  tho  love  which  is  in  enmity  with  God, 
jhich  warreth  against  the  Seed  which  proceedeth 
:om  the  Father  of  love,  the  God  of  truth.  Let 
othing  separate  you  from  this  love,  which  is  my 
fe  ;  neither  words,  nor  thoughts,  nor  anything  else 
nter  betwixt  which  is  contrary  to  it,  for  it  will 
;ain  the  place  of  its  abode. 

"  So,  dear  children,  who  are  begotten  by  love  into 
10  covenant  of  life  and  love,  keep  daily  in  it.  This 

the  portion  that  God  hath  given  to  his  children, 
)  continue  in  his  love,  which  is  the  life  of  the  Seed 
hich  is  raised  by  tho  power  of  the  endless  love  of 
rod  in  the  creature.  I  am  full  of  the  quickening 
owcr  of  the  Lord  Josus  Christ,  and  my  lamp  is 
lied  with  pure  oil,  so  that  it  gives  a  clear  light 
nd  pleasant  smell ;  and  I  shall  enter  with  my  Be- 
)ved  into  eternal  rest  and  peace,  wherein  1  am 
ivallowed  up.     With  the  life  of  it  I  am  filled,  and 

1  it  I  shall  depart  with  everlasting  joy  in  my 
eart,  and  praises  in  my  mouth ;  singing  hallelujah 
nto  the  Lord,  who  hath  redeemed  me  by  his  liv- 
ig  power,  from  amongst  kindred  tongues  and  na- 
ons.  And  now  the  day  of  my  departure  draweth 
ear ;  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the 
oly  faith,  I  have  near  finished  my  course.  My 
•avelling  is  near  at  an  end,  my  testimony  is  near 
)  be  finished,  and  an  eternal  crown  is  laid  up  for 
le,  and  all  whose  feet  are  shod  with  righteousness 
nd  the  preparation  of  peace,  even  such  whose 
ames  are  written  in  tlie  book  of  Life,  wherein  I 
ve  and  rejoice  with  all  the  faithful  seed  forever- 
lore.     Written  by  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. — 


William  Eobinson.     The   23d   of  the  Eighth 
month,  1659." 

This  letter  gives  an  insight  of  tho  spirit  in  which 
those  eminent  men  lived  and  acted,  and  prepared 
them  for  their  latter  end.  What  a  happy  condi- 
tion would  the  professors  of  their  doctrines  bo  in, 
was  the  same  love  universally  prevalent  among 
them.  There  could  be  no  divisions,  no  jealousies, 
no  evil  speaking.  They  would  speak  the  truth  in 
love  to  every  one,  and  "  grow  up  into  Him  in  all 
things  which  is  tho  Head,  even  Christ."  Let  us 
examine  our  own  hearts  before  the  Lord,  whether 
love  to  God  and  to  our  brother,  is  the  ruling  prin 
ciple  in  all  our  actions,  seeking  to  promote  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom 
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The  sudden  and  awful  destruction  of  human  life 
by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Austria,  is  one  of 
those  incidents  which,  while  it  awakens  our  com- 
miseration for  and  sympathy  with  the  sufi'erers 
and  their  families,  ought  to  impress  upon  us  tli 
uncertainty  of  life  and  the  folly  of  living  regardless 
of  a  preparation  for  death,  come  as  it  may.  We 
read  the  accounts  given  by  the  survivors  of  such 
catastrophies  as  this,  and  our  feelings  are  deeply 
stirred,  as  the  heart-rending  scenes  are  presented  to 
our  mental  vision;  but  how  greatly  must  the  most 
agonized  emotions  springing  from  our  excited  ima|_ 
nations  fall  short  of  the  realities  experienced  by 
those  who  pass  through  such  an  awful  visitation,  as 
was  the  burning,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  of  this 
large  vessel  crowded  with  over  six  hundred  human 
beings.  No  language  can  portray,  no  imagination 
can  conceive,  the  depth  of  varied  feeling  that  must 
agonize  the  hearts  of  men,  women,  and  children 
driven  to  choose  death  by  drowning,  in  order  to 
escape  the  more  lingering  sufferings  of  fire. 

In  tho  Summary  of  Events,  will  be  found  some 
of  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the  Austria,  and 
the  fearful  scenes  attending  it,  given  by  one  of 
those  saved,  to  which  wo  refer  our  readers. 

The  hopes  and  anticipations  awakened  by  tho 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable, 
and  the  transmission  of  several  messages  from  one 
terminus  to  another,  have  been  greatly  damped  by 
the  failure  to  transmit  signals  since  the  3d  of  the 
Ninth  month,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  cause  and 
location  of  the  obstruction.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  impediment  is  in  that  part  of  the  cable  which 
lies  on  tho  soundings  off  Valentia,  but  how  that 
has  been  discovered  is  not  told,  though  it  is  stated 
that  the  directors  of  the  company,  and  a  corps  of 
scientific  and  practical  electricians  are  at  Valentia, 
endeavouring  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  diflaculty.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, that  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  electrical  intercommunication  between 
continents,  separated  by  two  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  in  places  more  than  two  miles  deep,  difii- 
culties  and  delays  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  public  ought  to  make  due  allowance  for 
them  when  they  occur ;  but  the  foolish  and  puerile 
excitement  which  hurried  the  multitude  into  extra- 
vagant manifestations  of  rejoicing,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  cable  was  laid,  has  given  place 
in  very  many  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  they  are 
now  as  loud  in  declaring  that  the  whole  experi- 
ment is  a  failure,  and  predicting  that  permanent 
success  cannot  be  attained.  But  wc  think  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  has  already  boon  done,  is  a 
guarantee  of  final  success.     It  appears  to  be  gene- 


rally admitted  that  the  cable  already  laid  is  not  as 
well  adapted  for  a  deep  soa  telegraph,  as  another 
of  less  size,  and  more  simple  structure  would  be ; 
and  it  probably  will  not  be  long  before  another 
experiment  will  be  tried  with  one  of  a  different 
make. 

In  an  interesting  paper  from  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer  at  Washington, 
after  speaking  of  some  of  the  facts  connected  with 
deep  sea  soundings,  ho  says  : 

"  Tho  investigation  of  this  ofiice  go  further  and 
warrant  other  conclusions  of  much  importance 
touching  the  future  progress  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy. They  satisfy  me  that  no  sea  is  so  deep  or 
so  stormy  but  that  an  electric  cord  may  be  safely 
planted  in  the  still  waters  of  the  bottom  ;  that  the 
currents  and  storms  which  agitate  the  surface  do 
not  reach  far  down  into  the  depths  below  ;  that 
under  the  pressure  of  tho  deep  sea  there  is  no  de- 
cay ;  even  those  mites  of  little  animals  that  in- 
habited when  alive  those  microscopic  shells  which 
Brooke's  reel  brought  up  from  the  bottom  for  us, 
are,  there  is  ground  to  conjecture,  preserved  for 
ages  down  there  ;  hence  submarine  cables  will  last 
lifetimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea ;  that 
henceforward  wrapping  of  iron  wire  about  subma- 
rine cables  for  the  deep  sea  may  bo  di.spon.scd  with; 
that,  except  for  shoal  water,  no  future  cable  need 
be  larger  than  the  gutta  percha  cord  which  encases 
and  insulates  tho  conducting  wire  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  ;  and  that  submarine  lines  of  telegraph, 
though  the  prime  cost  may  be  little,  but  not  much 
more  than  that  over  other  lines,  will  henceforth 
prove  the  cheaper  in  the  end ;  for,  being  once 
down,  they  will  require  no  repairs  in  the  deep  sea. 
Only  as  they  come  from  tho  depths  of  the  ocean  to 
the  land  will  they  be  liable  to  injury." 


SUMAIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  14th. 

The  London  Times'  City  article  says  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  is  unaltered.  The 
signals  continue  to  be  received,  but  are  too  uncertain 
and  faint  to  be  intelligible.  Occasionally  a  short  word 
is  given,  but  never  anything  approaching  to  a  sentence. 
The  experiments  made  still  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
injury  is  near  the  coast,  probably  within  two  or  three 
miles.  The  strong  portion  of  the  cable  manufactured 
expressly  for  the  shore,  has  been  shipped  from  Plymouth 
for  Valentia,  and  will  be  substituted  immediately  on  its 
arrival,  fur  the  ordinary  wire.  Telegraph  shares  were 
steady  at  £500,  for  £1000  paid. 

The  American  ship  J.  J.  Hathorn,  bound  from  Liver- 
pool for  Cardenas,  and  the  bark  Margaret,  came  in  col- 
lision at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  on  the  9th.  The  lat- 
ter vessel  sunk,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned,  except 
the  captain  and  pilot.  The  damage  to  the  Hathorn  was 
slight. 

The  comet  had  been  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  various  parts  of  England. 

"  The  French  and  English  treaties  with  China  had  been 
received  in  England. 

Negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  mail  services  to 
Australia  and  British  Columbia,  by  the  Panama  route, 
were  still  under  consideration  of  the  government. 

The  whole  of  five  thousand  reinforcements  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  recently  ordered  to  ludia,  had  been  des- 
patched. 

Eighteen  English  railway  companies,  representing  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  had 
held  a  meeting  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  a  course  of  procedure  to  avoid  further  misunder- 
standing. Among  other  resolutions  adopted  was  one 
strongly  recommending  the  settlement  of  all  difficulties 
by  arbitration  instead  of  law,  to  prevent  ruinous  compe- 
tition, and  asking  that  powers  be  sought  from  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  the  companies  to  settle  all  disputes  by 
arbitration. 

The  monthly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  Franco  show  an 
increase  of  specie  in  Paris  of  22|  millions  of  francs,  and 
in  the  branch  banks  nf  10  millions.  The  accumulation 
of  precious  metals  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  the  largest 
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It  13  reported  that  the  French  government  have  decided 
to  apply  free  trade  to  Algeria,  and  that  all  the  ports  of 
that  coast  are  to  be  declared  free. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  ratified  the  Convention 
recently  signed  by  the  Paris  Conference  for  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  Danubian  principalities. 

At  Vienna,  Austrian  paper  currency  had  regained  its 
par  value.  ^  , 

The  object  of  the  Late  conspiracy  at  Constantinople 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  present  Saltan  and  replace  him  by 
his  brother,  Abdulazig.  The  conspiracy  had  gone  so 
far  that  the  leading  Ambassadors  thought  proper  to  in- 
form certain  leaders  of  the  movement  that  if  Abdulazig 
came  to  the  throne  by  violent  means,  he  would  not  be 
recognized  by  the  European  powers. 

The  forcible  abduction  by  the  Roman  Inquisition  of  a 
Jewish  child  at  Bologna,  under  the  pretence  of  its  hav- 
ing been  secretly  baptized  by  its  Catholic  nurse,  had 
created  a  most  painful  sensation  throughout  the  Jewi-h 
world.  The  Jews  of  London  had  taken  the  matter  up, 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  English  government,  and  if 
need  be,  send  a  deputation  to  the  Pope. 

It  was  rumoured  that  the  Pope  intended  to  visit  the 

Negotiations  were  going  on  between  Rome  and  Russia, 
for  seltling  the  religious  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 

'  Zondon  Monaj  Market.— Consols,  97J.  The  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  had  increased  £242,000.  Money 
was  abundant. 

Liverpool  Market.— Coltoa  had  advanced  id.  The 
Manchester  advices  continued  favourable.  The  market 
for  breadstuffs  was  steady,  with  an  average  business. 

UNITED  STATES.— JVc!o  Fori.— Mortality  last  week, 
441.     Adults,  141 ;  children,  300  ;  from  violence,  !■' 

Philadelphia.— iloitsiliij  last  week,  171.    Adults, 
children,  78.  ,      „ 

Mui  Orleans.— Oa  the  2 2d,  the  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  numbered  80  ;  on  the  23d,  50  ;  on  the  24th,  76 
and  on  the  25th,  43.     Total  for  the  week,  445. 

Charleston,  S.  C— The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  dur 


the  week,  was  40. 

4rita««(W.— According  to  the  State  census  of  this  year, 
the  total  population  of  Arkansas  is  318,313  ;  as  follows, 
white  males,  136,943;  white  females,  120,640;  free  co- 
loured. 682  ;  slaves,  60,048.  The  returns  are  said  to  be 
incomplete,  and  that  the  actual  population  is  greater. 

Ohio  TTooi.— The  Wool  Grower  estimates  an  increase 
in  round  numbers  of  500,000  lbs.  in  the  wool  crop  of 
Ohio,  over  last  year. 

Pike's  Peak  Gold.— Great  excitement  exists  in  Kansas 
in- regard  to  the  gold  mines,  which  are  said  to  be  as  rich 
as  those  of  California.     Parties  were   J-:'- '•-":•-"  ♦•"■ 


leaving  the 


borders   for 


ggings- 


The 


yandotte  (Kansas) 
Gazette  of  the  18th  states,  that  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  dust  had  arrived  there  from  Pike's  Peak.  One  man 
brought  $6000,  the  proceeds  of  a  few  weeks'  work. 

The  Steamer  Austria  Burnt  at  Sea.— The  Austria  sail- 
ed from  Hamburg  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  and  from 
Southampton  for  New  York  on  the  4th.  She  left  Ham- 
burg with  420  passengers,  and,  as  is  supposed,  received 
an  additional  number  at  Southampton,  making  with  her 
crew  of  about  100  men,  a  total  of  nearly  000  persons. 
On  the  13th,  the  vessel  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  soon 
after  which  the  magazine  exploded,  and  the  flames  spread 


ith  fearful  rapidil 


iuvolv 


the  destruction  of  the 


steamer,  and  an  appalling  loss  of  human  life.  Many  of  th 
wretched  sufferers  perished  in  the  flames,  and  others 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  Towards 
evening,  a  French  barque  came  alongside,  and  rescued 
forty  persons,  who  were  mostly  taken  ofl'  the  bowspri 
but  some  were  struggling  in  the  water.  Subsequently 
a  boat  was  found  with  twenty-two  persons,  and  a  few 
others  were  afterwards  picked  up,  making  a  total  of  six- 
ty-nine saved.  The  steamer  had  other  boats,  one  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  crushed  in  the  attempt  to 
let  it  down,  and  another  was  swamped  from  the  numbers 
rushing  into  it. 

The  Austria  was  one  of  a  line  of  four  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Hamburg.  She  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  iron,  not  even  the  stanchions  being  of  timber. 
Her  burden  was  2500  tons,  her  length  345  feet,  her  width 
across  the  beam  40  feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  pro- 
menade deck  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  56  feet. 

At  a  little  after  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  says  one  of  the 
passengers,  I  was  on  the  quarter  deck,  when  I  saw 
a  dense  volume  of  smoke  burst  from  the  after  entrance 
of  the  steerage.  Some  women  ran  aft,  exclaiming, 
"T/ie  ship  is  on  fire!  WImt  u-ill  become  of  us?"  The 
ship  was  instantly  put  at  half  speed,  at  which  she  con- 
tinued uulil  the  magazine  exploded,  from  which  I  in- 


fer the  engineers  were  instantly  suffocated.  I  only  walk- 
ed from  where  I  was  on  the  quarter  deck  to  the  waist  of 
the  ship,  when  I  saw  the  flames  breaking  through  the 
lights  amidships.  As  the  ship  was  head  to  the  wind,  the 
fire  travelled  with  fearful  rapidity. 

I  then  went  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  told  him  to 
put  the  vessel  with  her  side  to  the  wind.  He  hesitated 
probably  did  not  understand  me,  as  he  was  a  native  of 
Hamburg.  I  then  got  a  German  gentleman  to  speak  to 
him.  At  this  time  I  saw  some  persons  letting  down  the  boat 
on  the  port  side  of  the  quarter  deck.  What  became  of 
the  boat  I  do  not  know,  but  think  she  was  crushed  un- 
der the  screw.  I  then  went  to  get  a  boat  over  from  the 
starboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  but  the  moment  we 
hands  on  the  ropes  there  was  so  many  that 
crowded  into  it  that  we  could  not  lift  it  off  the  blocks. 
We  therefore  left  it  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  people 
got  out,  when  we  returned  and  launched  it  over  the  side 
of  the  ship,  when,  the  people  all  rushing  into  it  again,  it 
descended  with  great  violence  into  the  water,  and  it  was 
instantly  swamped,  all  the  people  being  washed  out,  ex- 
cepting three,  who  held  on  the  sides. 

We  then  let  down  a  rope  and  pulled  up  one  person, 
who  proved  to  be  the  steward.  Another,  in  the  act  of 
being  hauled  up,  was  strangled  by  the  rope. 

The  fire  now  came  on  too  fiercely  to  attempt  to  get  up 
any  more  from  the  swamped  boat.  All  the  first  cabin 
passengers  were  on  the  poop,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
gentlemen,  who  must  have  been  smothered  in  tl 
ing  room.  Many  of  the  second  cabin  passengers  were 
also  on  the  poop,  but  a  number  of  them  got  shut  into 
their  cabin  by  the  fire.  Some  of  them  were  pulled  u 
through  the  ventilator,  but  the  greater  number  could  nc 
be  extricated.  The  last  woman  who  was  drawn  up,  sal 
there  were  six  already  suffocated. 

At  this  time  the  scene  on  the  quarter  deck  was  inde- 
scribable and  truly  heart-rending.  Passengers  were 
rushing  frantically  to  and  fro — husbands  seeking  their 
wives — wives  in  search  of  their  husbands — relatives 
looking  after  relatives — mothers  lamenting  the  loss  of 
their  children — some  wholly  paralyzed  by  fear,  others 
madly  crying  to  be  saved — but  a  few  perfectly  calm  and 
collected. 

The  flames  pressed  so  closely  upon  them  that  many 

jumped  into  the  sea;  relatives,  clasped  in  each  other's 

arms,  leaped  over,  and  met  a  watery  grave.     Two  girls, 

ipposed  to  be  sisters,  jumped  overboard  and  sunk  kiss- 

g  each  other. 

A  missionary  and  his  wife  leaped  into  the  sea,  to- 
gether, and  the  stewardess  and  assistant  steward,  arm 
in  arm,  followed. 

One  Hungarian  gentleman,  with  seven  fine  children, 
four  of  them  girls,  made  his  wife  jump  in,  then  blessed  his 
six  eldest  children,  made  them  jump  in  one  after  the 
other,  and  followed  them  with  an  infiint  in  his  arras.  I, 
about  this  time,  was  standing  outside  of  the  bulwarks, 
holding  on  by  the  davits,  leaning  out  to  avoid  the  flames, 
which  were  leaping  towards  me.  I  saw  a  swamped  boat 
under  me,  spinning  by  a  rope  still  attached  to  the  ship. 
As  the  oars  were  tied  in  her,  I  thought  if  I  could  get  to 
her,  I  would  be  enabled  to  save  myself  and  some  others  ; 
I  let  mvself  down  by  a  rope,  passing  over  a  man  who 
was  clinging  to  it,  but  who  refused  to  come  with  me.  I 
took  out  a  penknife  to  cut  the  tackle  ;  the  large  blade 
broke,  and  I  then  severed  it  with  the  small  blade.  The 
ship  then  passed  ahead,  and  as  the  boat  approached  the 
screw,  I  found  the  boat  was  drawn  towards  it.  I  tried 
to  keep  it  away,  but  the  screw  caught  the  boat,  and 
capsized  it  over  me.  I  dived  away  from  the  ship,  and 
came  to  the  surface  near  the  boat,  which  was  now  keel 
upwards. 

I  got  on  her,  and  by  pressing  on  one  side,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  wave,  she  righted,  but  was  still  swam; 
the  oars  had  been  knocked  out  by  the  screw ;  the  only 
thing  I  could  find  in  her  to  paddle  with  was  some  laths, 
nailed  together  as  a  sheathing  for  the  side ;  when 
looked  around,  the  ship  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me 
I  could  see  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  jumping  off  th 
poop  into  the  water,  in  twos  and  threes,  some  of  th 
ladies  being  in  flames  ;  several  hesitated  to  leap  from  the 
burning  ship  until  the  last  moment,  as  the  height  was 
twenty-two  feet,  and  were  only  at  length  compelled  to 
throw  themselves  off  to  avoid  a  more  painful  death, 
half  an  hour  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  on  the  poop, 
pulled  after  the  ship,  and  picked  up  a  German,  who  was 
swimming  strongly.  I  got  him  beside  me  on  the  boat, 
and  we  paddled  after  the  ship  with  the  laths.  I  now 
saw  a  vessel  under  sail  approaching.  She  reached  th( 
steamer  at  about  5  p.  M. ;  we  continued  pulling  toward 
them,  and  at  about  half  past  seven,  after  being  five  hours 
in  the  water,  got  within  hail  of  the  sailing  vessel.  She 
put  off  a  boat,  and  took  us  on  board.  She  proved  to  b 
the    French  barque    Maurice,  Capt.  Ernest   Renaud,  of 


Nantes,  bound  from  Newfoundland  for  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, with  fish.     She  had,  up  to  that  time,  rescued  forty 
passengers  of  the  burning  steamer,  chiefly  taken  off  the 
bowsprit,  though  a  few  were  picked  up  floating  around,     f 
At  about  8  o'clock,  one  of  the  metallic  boats  came  up,    i 
with  about  twenty-three  persons,  including  the  second    \ 
and  third  officers.     Afterwards,  three  or  four  men  were    , 
picked  up,  floating  on  a  piece  of  a  broken   boat.     The    i 
second  officer  was  taken  up,  having  been  swimming  with    I 
nothing  to  float  him,  for  six  hours.     The  second  and    ! 
third  officers  were  severely  burnt.     One  male  passenger    ■ 
was  burnt  frightfully,  and  some  of  the  other  male  passen-   ( 
gers  slightly.  ] 

There  were  but  six  women  saved,  three  of  whom  were 
burnt,  one  in  a  shocking  manner.  i 

The  captain  and  surgeon  deemed  it  expedient  to  fami-  i 
gate  the  steerage  with  burning  tar.  The  operation  was 
to  be  performed  by  the  boatswain,  under  the  superinten-  | 
dence  of  the  fourth  officer.  The  boatswain  heated  the  end 
ofa  chain  to  dip  in  tar,  in  order  to  produce  smoke.  The  end  ! 
became  too  hot  to  hold,  and  he  let  it  drop  upon  the  deck,  [ 
to  which  it  set  fire.  The  tar  upset,  and  immediately  all  i 
f.bout  was  in  flames.  A  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  ex-  ' 
tinguish  it,  but  without  effect.  There  was  nothing  at  '• 
hand  to  meet  such  an  emergency.  The  rescued  passen-  , 
gers  saved  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  i 
even  the  greater  part  of  these  were  torn  off  and  other-  ! 
wise  lost.  Six  hundred  souls  were  supposed  to  be  oa  i 
board,  including  men,  women  and  children. 

Utah. — The  accounts  from  this  territory  are  not  very  | 
favourable,  and  it  is  thought  the  President  has  serious  I 
apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
Gov.  Cumming.     It  is  said  the  civil  officers  of  the  terri-  '. 
tory   are  divided  among  themselves    as  to   the  proper  , 
course  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  Mormons.  The  < 
Governor,  Secretary  and  Indian  Agent  favour  a  concilia-  I 
tory  policy,  while  the  Chief  Justice  and  United  States  | 
Attorney ,"wish  to  hold  them  to  strict  accountability  in 
all  matters.     The  army  officers  side  with  the  Chief  Jus-^, 
tice,  but  at  tbe  request  of  Gov.  Cumming,  Gen.  Johnston 
s  enforced  rigid  discipline,  and   not  a  soldier  is  per- 
iled to  approach  within  eighteen  miles  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  Geo.  F.  Read,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  R.  Church-I 
ill,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  King,( 
§2,  vol.  32,  for  Wm.  Harmar,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  32,  for  John ' 
Patten,  $2  to  27,  vol.  31,  for  Richard  Penrose  and  Robert 
Milhouse,  $2  each,  vol.  31 ;  from  Sarah  Roberts,  Ind., ) 
$2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Jos.  Raley,  0.,  $2,  vol.  32 ;  from  Wm. ' 

Oliver,  agt.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  32,  for  V.  Meader,  $2,  vol. 
32,  for  N.  Breed,  $2,  vol.  31. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  will 
be  held  on  Sixth-day,  Tenth  month  8th,  1858,  at  half  past 
7  o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  tbe  third  story  room  of  Friends' 
Book-store,  No.  304  Arch  street. 

CH-iRLES  J.  Allen,  Scc't- 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-schn.i.  :i 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-d;i\ ,  tin 
8th  of  next  month,  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  4  p.  M-,  am 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  at  5  p.  M.,  on  the  sani' ' 
day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex 
amination  of  the  schools  on  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth' 
days  of  the  same  week. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  22d,  1858. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  aniv 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains  on  Second-day,  tl 
4th  of  next  month,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Visit 
ing  Committee. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Reac 
ing  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  th 
under-named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14tb.,  1858. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Sek'ctcd  f(ir  "The  Friend." 

Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Contimn-'d  from  page  26.) 

Words  are  requisite  to  convey  the  sense  of  one 

rson  to  another,  but  not  to  that  omniscient  Being 
ho  is  an  universal  spirit,  and  everywhere  Al- 
ighty ;  wlio  therefore  stands  not  in  need,  either 
■  the  use  of  corporeal  organs,  instruments,  or  the 
und  of  words,  to  communicate  with  the  spirit  of 
an. 

If,  in  order  to  worship,  the  mind  do  not  settle 
to  stillness,  the  passions  will  be  at  work,  and 
ay  agitate  it  into  enthusiastic  heats,  and  vague 
laginations.     But  in  true  stillness,  and  singleness 

soul  towards  Uod,  they  are  silenced  and  sub- 
jcted.  The  still  small  voice  of  the  inspirer  of  all 
pod  then  comes  to  be  heard,  and  the  mind  being 
josely  engaged  in  attention  thereunto,  and  answer- 
Ig  it  in  faith  and  humble  submission,  feels  Divine 
id  love  spring  up,  and  receives  ability  therein, 
to  worship  the  great  Author  of  its  existence, 

d  heavenly  supplier  of  its  wants,  with  a  devo- 
•m  no  forms  can  reach. 

i  This  worship  is  not  entered  upon  by  totally  lay- 
Ig  aside  our  faculties,  and  falling  into  a  senseless 

tipor,  as  superficial  observers  have  imagined  ;  but 
a  real  introversion  of  mind,  and  an  attention 
ked  singly  upon  the  alone  object  of  all  adoration, 
.!  patient  yet  fervent  desire  after  him.  Thus,  ac- 
rding  to  the  Hebrew,  the  experienced  psalmist 
Ivi.ses,  "  Be  silent  to  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
r  him  ;"  (Psal.  xxxvii.  7,)  and  respecting  his  own 
actice,  ho  saith,  "  Truly  ray  soul  is  silent  upon 
od,"  adding  this  cogent  reason,  "  from  him  cometh 
y  salvation."  (Psal.  Ixii.  1.)  Verse  5,  he  applies 
e  exhortation  to  himself,  "  My  soul,  wait  thou 
dy  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 
Ireat  encouragement  he  had  thus  to  wait,  as  ap- 
ars,  Psalm  xl.  where  he  saith,  "I  waited  patiently 
r  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard 
y  cry.  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horri- 
e  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon 
rock,  and  established  my  goings ;  and  he  hath 
it  a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  prai.sc  unto 
ir  Uod."  This  was  no  new  song  in  itself,  but 
iing  sensibly  renewed  to  him  in  his  acceptable 
aiting,  he,  with  sufficient  propriety,  styles  it  so. 
To  the  same  practical  and  profitable  doctrine 
ereniiah  bears  testimony.  "  It  is  good  that  a 
lan  should  both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for  the 


salvation,"  or  saving  help,  "  of  the  Lord.  It  is  good 
for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  He 
sitteth  alone,  and  keepeth  silence,  because  ho  hath 
borne  it  upon  him."  (Lam.  iii.  26,  27,  28.) 

Silent  waiting  was  in  practice  among  the  pro- 
phets, and  those  that  attended  them,  as  appears  in 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  We  find  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet  was  engaged  in  Divine  vision,  whilst  the 

Iders  of  Judah  sate  before  him,  as  it  is  described 
from  the  1st  verse  of  the  viii.th  chapter  to  the  4th 

f  the  xi.th   chapter.     During  the  time  of  which 

isiou,  it  cannot  be  consistently  supposed,  that  he 
was  either  speaking  to  them,  or  they  to  him,  or  to 
each  other.  This  was  not  a  singular  instance  of 
their  meeting  together ;  for  it  was  the  manner  of 
God's  people  to  congregate  with  the  prophets,  as 
that  close  reprehension  plainly  indicates.  "  They 
come  unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit 
before  thee  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words, 
but  they  will  not  do  them."  (Ezek.  xsxiii.  31.) 

In  this  solemn  practice,  we  have  often  been  en- 
abled thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  verity  of  that 

racious  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them  ;"  (Mat.  xviii.  20,)  the  ful- 
filling of  that  promise,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;"  (Isa.  xl.  31,)  the 
certainty  of  that  assertion,  "  The  Lord  is  good  unto 
them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh 
him  ;"  (Lam.  iii.  25,)  and  the  necessity  and  au- 
thority of  that  just  command,  "  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God."  (Psal.  xlvi.  10.) 

As  silent  waiting  appears  to  us,  in  the  first  place, 
requisite  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth, 
it  is  always  our  practice,  for  we  believe  he  ought  to 
bave  the  direction  of  our  hearts  therein ;  and  if  he 
please  to  influence  any  one,  under  due  preparation 
vocally  to  appear,  either  by  way  of  address  to  him- 
self in  prayer,  or  to  us  in  preaching,  we  never  pre- 
clude such  appearances,  but  silently  assist  accord- 
ing to  our  measures.  If  it  prove  that  none  are  so 
concerned  to  speak,  we  sit  the  time  through  in 
silence,  wherein  true  mental  worship  is  often  ex- 
perienced ;  but  never  appoint  any  meeting,  with 
intent,  that  it  shall  be  held  throughout  in  silence, 
as  some  have  mistakenly  imagined  ;  for  we  believe 
that  all  ousht  to  be  led  and  guided  by  the  good 
Spirit  of  God,  more  especially  in  the  solemn  acts  of 
Divine  worship.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing,  were 
all  so  led,  amongst  us  as  well  as  others ;  but  the 
case  appears  otherwise  with  too  many,  who  sit  un- 
concerned, in  expectation  of  hearing  the  ministry, 
instead  of  waiting  upon  God,  and  therefore  often 
meet  with  disappointment.  The  apostle  said  in  h' 
age,  "  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Isarel, 
(Rom.  ix.  0.)  So  we  must  acknowledge,  all  who 
have  descended  from  faithful  ancestors,  are  not 
themselves  faithful ;  but  the  defect  is  in  themselves 
and  not  in  the  principle. 

We  profess,  that  the  spirit  of  truth  ought  to  be 
our,  and  every  man's  leader  ;  and  that  this  spirit 
is  an  infallible  principle,  and  that  so  far  as  any 
faithfully  follow  it,  they  are  infallibly  led,  and  no 

further  ;  but  we  never  did,  nor  do  profess  that  all 
in  society  with  us  are  so  led,  or  even  sufficiently 
seek  to  be  so.     Nor  was  it  the  case  amongst  the 


primitive  christians  themselves.  We  well  know, 
nd  freely  own,  that  wo  have  all  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  without  repent- 
ance and  regeneration,  we  nmst  for  ever  fall  short 
"  it.  We  arc  also  .sensible,  that  upon  due  coufiss- 
sion,  submission,  and  sincere  obedience  to  the  mani- 
festations of  Christ,  the  light  of  men,  "  he  is  faith- 
ful and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness;"  (1  John  i.  9,)  and 
■f  we  "  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  liglit,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
(Verse  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  I  have  declared 
our  sense  concerning  them  ;  and  shall  only  add, 
that  we  hold  them  to  be  the  best  written  standard 
of  belief  and  practice  that  we  know  of  in  the  world. 
We  venerate  them  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Author 
they  came  from,  and  seek  to  him  for  the  right  un- 
derstanding and  proper  use  of  them  ;  believing  him 
who  alone  can  open  the  true  sense  of  them,  and 
accompany  it  with  power  to  enable  us  eft'ectualiy 
to  put  it  in  practice,  to  be  the  primary  guide,  and 
therefore  ought  always  to  have  our  principal  atten- 
tion ;  ever  esteeming  ourselves  in  duty  bound,  in 
the  first  place,  to  look  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith.  (Heb.  xii.  2.)  As  "  the  life 
is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment," 
(Luke  xii.  23,)  so  is  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  more  than  the  Scriptures,  or  than 
any  man's,  or  people's  private  or  partial  interpre- 
tation of  them ;  from  whence  have  arisen  all  the 
differences  that  subsist  about  them,  and  which 
must  ever  remain  to  be  the  case,  till  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit itself  is  applied  and  attended  to,  as  the  right 
interpreter,  and  supreme  standard  of  faith  and 
practice.  This  is  the  original  es.sential  primary 
guide;  and  that  revelation  which  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  Spirit  of  God  into  a  man's  heart, 
is  certainly  the  primary  one  ;  and  that  which  he 
receives  through  instrumental  means,  is  as  certainly 
but  a  secondary  one. 

Barclay  distinguishes  revelation  into  objective, 
and  subjective,  and  sometimes  he  speaks  of  the 
one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  In  order  to  show 
the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  let  me  observe, 
that  the  soul  of  man  hath  not  only  a  faculty  of 
cogitation,  by  which  it  ordinarily  thinks,  unites, 
divides,  compares,  or  forms  ideas,  but  also  a  latent 
power  of  internal  sensation,  or  of  perceiving  spiri- 
tual objects  by  an  inward  and  spiritual  sense,  when 
presented  through  a  proper  medium  ;  which,  till 
the  beams  of  Divine  light  shine  upon  it,  it  must  be 
as  totally  unacquainted  with,  as  the  child  in  its 
mother's  womb  is  with  its  faculties  of  sight  and 
hearing.  For  though  in  that  situation,  it  may  be 
completely  formed,  and  possess  every  organ  proper 
to  corporeal  sensation,  yet  it  is  not  empowered  to 
exercise  them,  or  really  to  know  it  hath  them,  till 
it  be  brought  forth  into  the  medium  necessary  to 
the  use  of  them,  composed  of  the  light  and  air  of 
this  world.  Then  it  first  finds  the  peculiar  sense, 
and  exercise  of  those  natural  powers,  which,  be- 
fore its  birth,  it  would  not  have  the  least  under- 
standing, or  proper  use  of.  In  like  manner,  the 
natural  man  must  be  delivered  out  of  his  natural 
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darkness,  into  the  luminous  and  quickening  influ- 
ence of  that  Divine  word,  or  spirit,  which  is  most 
emphatically  styled  the  true  light  and  life  of  men. 
Thus  horn  of  the  spirit,  into  this  proper  medium  ot 
Divine  knowledge,  the  soul  is  made  acquainted 
with  that  spiritual  sense  it  could  neither  discover, 
nor  believe  pertained  to  it,  whilst  in  its  natural 
state.  This  is  no  new  natural  faculty  added,  but 
its  own  mental  power  newly  opened,  and  brought 
into  its  due  place  and  use. 

ITo  be  coiitinned.) 


THE    FRIEND. 


From  thu  Quartcvly  licvicw. 

Progress  of  English  Agriculture. 

(Continued  Ironi   Jiage  liU.) 

The  benefit  which  has  accrued  from  the  lloyal 
ATicultural  Society  has  surpassed  the  expectations 
oflts  most  sanguine  promoters.  The  improvements 
in  cultivation  and  implements,  which  had  been  ef- 
fected by  a  few  men  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  have  now,  in  great  part  by  its  exertions,  ceased 
to  be  received  by  the  majority  of  farmers  with  con- 
temptuous incredulity,  and  by  the  labourers  with 
stubborn  opposition.  In  the  old  days,  distance  ope- 
rated as  a  barrier  to  imitation,  and  three-fourths  of 
England  only  heard  of  what  was  done  in  the  well- 
cuUivated  fourth  to  ridicule  and  despise  it.  When 
the  father  of  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  Devon, 
the  well-known  breeder  of  Devon  cattle  and  Lei 
cester  sheep,  who  had  learned  something  in  his 
visits  with  stock  to  Holkham  began  to  drill  turnips, 
a  well-to-do  neighbour  looked  down  from  the  divid 
ing  bank  and  "said  to  the  son,  "  I  suppose  your 
father  will  be  sowing  pepper  out  of  a  cruet  next." 
Indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  turnip  cultivation 
affords  a  characteristic  contrast  between  the  spirit 
of  the  past  and  the  present.  It  took  upwards  of 
a  century  to  establish  the  proper  growth  of  this 
crop,  notwithstanding  that  the  wealth  of  meat  and 
corn  which  proceeded  from  it  was  as  plain  to  those 
who  would  open  their  eyes,  as  that  a  guinea  was 
worth  one-and-twenty  shillings.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  persuade  farmers  to  try  it  at  all ;  and  not 
one  turnip  was  ever  seen  on  a  field  in  Northumber- 
land till  between  1760  and  1770.  The  second 
difficulty  was  to  get  them  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
hoeing,  insomuch  that  Young  said  that  he  should 
be  heard  with  incredulity  in  most  counties,  when  he 
bore  testimony  to  the  vast  benefits  which  were  de- 
rived in  Norfolk  from  this  indispensable  portion 
of  the  process.  The  third  difficulty  was  to  induce 
them  to  replace  broad-cast  sowing  by  drilling, 
which  appeared,  as  we  see,  to  novices  no  less  ri- 
diculous than  peppering  the  laud  from  a  cruet. 
The  bigotry  of  the  farmer  cramped  the  energies  of 
the  mechanics,  whom  he  now  welcomes  as  among 
his  best  friends.  The  implements,  even  by  the  first 
manufacturers,  from  the  absence  of  criticism  and 
competition,  from  the  limited  extent  of  custom,  and 
from  the  want  of  artisans  skilled  in  working  in 
iron,  wore,  however  excellent  in  idea,  both  clumsy 
and  costly.  The  choicest  specimens  which  existed 
in  1840  have  been  so  altered  in  execution  by 
cheaper  materials  and  improved  workmanship  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  recognized. 

The  lloyal  Agricultural  Society,  with  its  council 
of  peers,  squires,  tenants,  and  implement-makers — 
its  professors  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  veterinary 
art — its  thousands  of  subscribers,  spread  over  every 
county  of  England — its  Journal  of  transactions  and 
reports — and,  above  all,  its  .annual  encampments 
in  the  centres  of  successive  districts — has  done  for 
farming  what  the  great  fairs  of  the  middle  ages 
did  for  commerce — concentrated  and  diffused  know- 
ledge, brought  customers  and  producers  into  con- 
tact, and  helped  to  extinguish  prejudices  iu  the  ex- 
citement of  social  gatherings.     They  have  carried 


to  provincial  cities  the  best  live-stock,  the  best  im- 
plements, and  the  best  cultivators.  The  influence 
of  example,  of  competition,  and  even  of  rank  and 
fashion,  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  local  obstinacy. 
Squires  have  been  encouraged  to  improve  their 
estates  by  the  speeches  of  even  greater  men  than 
themselves,  and  young  noblemen,  in  want  of  an 
object,  have  found  it  in  agricultural  duties.  Imple- 
ment-makers have  had  the  advantage  of  the  sug- 
ions  of  their  customers,  and,  thus  taught  and 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  have  every  year  he- 
come  more  dependent  on  tenant  and  less  on  fancy 
farmers.  Men  who  went  to  shows,  stanch  cham- 
pions of  the  flail,  have  been  vanquished  by  the  mere 
sight  of  a  steam-engine  driving  barn-machinery ; 
as  an  old  Homeric  Greek,  if  he  could  revisit  earth, 
would  instantly  recognize  the  inferiority  of  stones 
hurled  by  the  hand  to  the  iron  balls  projected  from 
the  cannon's  mouth.  The  greatest  landlords,  wan- 
dering unknown  in  the  show-yards,  have  had  op- 
portunities of  learning  wholesome  truths  from  the 
tenants  of  other  landlords.  Self-satisfied  igno- 
rance is  abashed,  and  triumphant  skill  finds  at  once 
a  large  and  eager  audience.  These  agricultural 
exhibitions  are,  in  fact,  the  Woburn  and  Holkham 
sheep-shearings,  made  national  and  expanded  to 
the  dimensions  of  an  age  of  steam-driven  threshing- 
machines.  When  the  Royal  Society  started  into 
life  there  were  about  four  hundred  local  societies  in 
existence,  but  they  were  rather  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  eating  and  drinking  than  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  arts  by  which  the  materials  for  eat- 
ing and  drinking  are  increased.  The  speeches 
were  usually  complimentary,  and  the  members  con- 
gratulated one  another  upon  the  pre-eminence  to 
which  their  own  enlightened  district  had  attained. 
They  were,  in  a  word,  societies  for  maintaining  lo- 
cal darkness  instead  of  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
light  from  enlarged  experience. 

Having  described  the  important  functions  dis- 
charged by  this  central  society  for  the  advance 
ment  of  farming,  we  proceed   to  touch  upon  the 


hove,  but  from  the  water  rising  from  the  subter- 
ranean accumulations  below,  and  that,  by  drawing 
away  the  stagnant  moisture  from  three  or  four  feet 
of  earth  next  the  surfnce,  it  was  rendered  more 
friable,  easier  to  work,  more  penetrable  by  the  rain, 
which  then  carried  down  air  and  manure,  and 
much  warmer  and  more  suitable  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  roots  of  the  crops.  He  came  to  thelj 
conclusion  that  the  shallow  draining,  advocated  by!] 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  was  a  vital  error,  and  that  four 
feet,  which  left  a  sufficient  layer  of  dry  warm  sur-  j 
face  earth,  after  allowing  for  the  rise  of  the  mois-! 
ture  by  capillary  attraction  above  the  water  level! 
of  thedrain,  should  be  the  minimum  depth.  ( 

The  first  field  drained  on  the  four  feet  plan  wasi] 
on  a  farm  near  Bolton,  belonging  to  a  celebrated!  | 
Lancashire  bone-setter.  This  was  the  small  he-j 
ginning  of  the  subterranean  net-work  of  pipes  whicb ; 
has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  our  retentive' 
soils.  In  1843,  Mr.  Parkes  gave  his  evidence  be-j 
fore  the  Acricultural  Committee  of  the  House  o;|i 
Lords,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Earl  o:, 
Lonsdale,  whose  experience  as  a  commissioner  o  J 
highway  trusts  had  proved  to  him  the  advantagi 
of  the  system.  But  nothing  could  be  done  withoul 
tools  and  pipes.  A  Birmingham  manufacturer,  ci 
Mr.  Parkes'  suggestion,  produced  in  1844,  the  se' 
of  drain-cutting  implements  which  have  by  degree, 
been  brought  to  perfection.  A  cheap  conduit  wa; 
still  a  difficulty.  Stones  choked  ujp  in  many  soils 
and  where  they  had  to  be  broken  and  carted  t( 
the  ground,  often  made  the  cost  enormous.  Ii 
1843,  at  the  Derby  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultura  ■ 
Society,  John  Reade,  a  gardener  by  trade,  a  self 
taught  mechanic,  well  known  as  the  inventor  o 
the  stomach-pump,  exhibited  cylindrical  clay-pipes 
with  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  draininj 
the  hotbeds  of  his  master.  His  mode  of  construct 
in"  them  was  to  wrap  a  lump  of  clay  round  a  man 
drel,  and  rub  it  smooth  with  a  piece  of  flannel 
Blr.  Parkes  showed  one  of  these  pipes  to  Ear 
Spencer,  saying,  "  My  lord,  with   this  pipe  I  wil 


particular  improvements  which  have  been  'effected  j  drain  all  England."  The  Council  on  his  lordship 
during  its  career.  Attempts  to  drain  have  been  motion,  gave  John  Reade  a  silver  medal  for  hi 
made°from  the  earliest  times.  Specimens  may  be  idea,  and  in  th.;  year  following  ofiered  a  premiuD 
hip  more  than  a  hun-  Ifor  a  tile-making  machine.    A  great  deal  ot  mone; 


seen  of  very  clever  workma 
drcd  years  old  :  but  the  when  it  should  be  done, 
and  the  why,  and  the  how,  had  never  been  reduced 
to  rule.  Lord  Bacon,  who  had  a  large  collection 
of  works  upon  agriculture,  had  them  one  day  piled 
up  in  the  court-yard  and  set  on  fire,  for,  said  he, 
"In  all  these  books  I  find  nojirincip/cs  ;  they  can, 
therefore,  be  of  no  use  to  any  man."  This  was 
just  the  deficiency  with  respect  to  drainage,  and  it 
could  not  therefore  progress  until  Joaah  Parkes, 
in  1843,  expounded  the  "  principles,"  and  in  1845, 
made  suggestions  which  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  steel  tools  which  were  necessary  for  forming 
the  deep  cuttings,  and  the  cheap  pipes  which  were 
essential  to  carrying  off  the  water  from  them  when 
formed.  Up  to  1843,  little  was  done  beyond  tap- 
ping springs,  or  endeavouring  to  convey  away  the 
rain  which  fell  on  the  surface  by  drains  so  shallow 
that  the  plough  frequently  spoiled  them,  it  being 
the  popular  belief  that  moisture  would  not  pene- 
trate through  retentive  clay  beyond  twenty  or  thirty 
inches.  In  1833,  when  Mr.  Parkes  was  engaged 
in  draining  a  peat-bog  near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire, 
for  Blr.  Heathcoate,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  great  effect  produced  by  deep  cuttings,  and 
he  was  led  to  ponder  on  the  advantage  that  would 
be  derived  from  relieving  the  soil  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inches  of  the  water,  which  is  stagnant  dur- 
ing a  rainy  season  and  remains  until  removed  by 
evaporation  in  a  dry  season.  By  experiments  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  he  found  that  a  deep  drain 
besan  to  run  after  wet  weather,  not  from  the  water 


wasted  in  attempts,  and  many  patents  wer 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  with  indifferent  success 
but  in  1845,  at  Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Scragg  re 
ceived  a  prize  for  a  machine  which  triumphed  ove 
the  difficulties,  and  pipes  can  now  be  made  quit 
as  fast  as  kilns  can  take  them. 

The  work  from  that  hour  went  rapidly  forward 
In  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  management  c 
his  own  property  had  made  him  thoroughly  aliv 
to  the  national  importance  of  the  subject,  passe' 
the  act  by  which  four  millions  sterling  were  apprc 
priated  toward  assisting  landowners  with  loans  fo 
draining  their  land,  with  leave  to  repay  the  ad 
vance  by  instalments  extending  over  twcnty-tvr 
years.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  loan  was  ab 
sorbed  by  canny  Scotch  proprietors  before  Englisl 
men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  take  advautag 
of  it.  But  the  four  millions  of  government-mone 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  sums  furnishe 
by  private  enterprise  for  the  execution  of  an  :" 
provement  which  on  the  worst  class  of  wet  Ian 
gave  visible  proofs  of  its  value  by  immediate  profit 
Another  circumstance  stimulated  the  work.  Ahoi 
the  period  that  the  system  of  deep  draining  w 
perfected,  the  great  landowners  were  anxious 
encourage  their  tenants,  depressed  by  the  approaclj 
ing  free  trade  in  corn,  and  thorough  draining  bi 
came  the  most  fashionable  improvement.  TF 
sheepfolding  Norfolk  rotation  had  done  great  thinj 
for  light  laud,  brought  the  cultivation  of  roots  ' 
a  high  pitch,  and  proportionately  increased  the  liv 
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iock  on  every  light-land  farm.  The  owners  of 
l-roD^f  retentive  soils  were  anxious  to  imitate  their 
■crht-land  neighbours,  and  to  grow  the  roots  which 
■l-ere  seen  to  aiford  such  profits  iu  beef  and  mutton 
j»ecp  drainage  enabled  them  to  realize  these  aspi- 


i  (To  be  continued.) 

I  *"*  For  "Tho  Friend 

I  I  send  some  extracts  from  the  oEBcial  edition  of 
John  Wesley's  Life,  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend," 
!'  approved  of,  iu  whole  or  in  part. 

Wilmington,  Ninth  month,  1858. 

"  They  landed  on  the  6th  of  February,  1736, 
1  a  Miiall  uninhabited  island  ;  from  whence  BIr. 
i;k-thorpe  proceeded  to  Savannah,  and  returned 
ii'  lie  xt  day,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Spangenberg, 
K  ol  the  Moravian  pastors,  already  settled  there. 
"  I  .^oon  found,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "what  spirit 
p  was  of;  and  asked  his  advice  with  regard  to  my 
vn  conduct.  He  said,  '  My  brother,  I  must  first 
i'lk  you  one  or  two  questions.  Have  you  the  wit- 
ess  within  yourself'^  Does  the  Spirit  of  God  bea] 
itness  with  your  spirit,  that  you  are  the  child  of 
pd  V  I  was  surprised,  and  knew  not  what  to  an- 
ver.  He  observed  it,  and  asked,  'Do  you  know 
psus  Christ?'  I  paused  and  said,  I  know  he  is 
l.e  Saviour  of  the  world.  '  True !'  replied  he, 
')ut  do  you  know  he  has  saved  you?'  I  answer- 
I,  I  hope  he  has  died  to  save  me.  He  only  added, 
)o  you  know  yourself?'  I  said,  i  do.  But  I 
ar  they  were  vain  words."  *  * 

I  "And  now,"  says  he,  "it  is  upwards  of  two 
iars  since  I  left  my  native  country,  in  order  tt 
ich  the  Georgia  Indians  the  nature  of  christian 
' :  but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  mean 
ne  ?  Why,  (what  I  least  of  all  suspected,)  that  I, 
10  went  to  America  to  convert  others,  was  never 
nverted  myself.  'I  am  not  mad,'  though  I  thus 
eak  :  but  '  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ss  :'  if  haply  some  of  those  who  still  dream  may 
rake,  and  see,  that  as  I  am,  so  are  they.  *  *  * 
"  Are  they  read  in  philosophy  ?  So  was  I.  In 
cient  or  modern  tongues  ?  So  was  I  also.  Are 
jy  versed  in  the  science  of  divinity  ?  I  too  have 
[died  it  many  years.  Can  they  talk  fluently  on 
ritual  things?  The  very  same  I  could  do.  Are 
jy  plenteous  in  alms?  Behold  !  I  give  all  my 
ods  to  feed  the  poor. 

"  Do  they  give  of  their  labour  as  well  as  their 
jstance  ?  1  have  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
!y  all.  Are  they  willing  to  suffer  for  their  bre- 
•en?  I  have  thrown  up  my  friends,  reputation, 
)C,  country;  I  have  put  my  life  in  my  hand 
nderiug  into  strange  lands ;  I  have  given  my 
3y  to  be  drowned  by  the  deep,  parched  up  with 
It,  consumed  by  toil  and  weariness,  or  whatever 
d  shall  please  to  bring  upon  me.  But  does  a. 
3,  (be  it  more  or  less  it  matters  not,)  make  me 
leptable  to  God  ?  Does  all  I  ever  did  or  can 
3w,  say,  give,  do  or  suffer,  justify  me  iu  li 
ht?  j'ca,  or  the  constant  use  of  all  the  means  of 
ice  ?  which,  nevertheless,  is  meet,  right,  and  our 
indcn  duty,  or  that  I  know  nothing  of  myself, 
t  I  am,  as  touching  outward,  moral  righteous- 
s,  blameless  ?  or  to  come  closer  yet,  to  have  a 
ional  conviction  of  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  ? 
JS  all  this  give  a  claim  to  the  holy,  heavenly, 
4„„  „i X..  _f  _  .i._:,,:._  •,     jjy  no  means." 


ine  character  of  a  christian  i 


'  If  it  be  said  I  have  faith,  (for  many  such  things 
re  I  heard  from  many  miserable  comforters, )~I 
wer,  so  have  the  devils — a  sort  of  faith ;  but 
I  they  are  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise." 

iny  feeling  that  takes  a  man  away  from  his 
ne,  is  a  traitor  to  the  household. 


For  "  Th. 

Believing  that  the  following  epistle,  addressed  to 
Wiltshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  England,  is  applicable 
to  many  in  this  day,  I  copy  it  for  insertion  iu  "  The 
Friend,"  if  approved  by  the  Editor. 

TO   FRIE.NDS   IN   WILTSIIIIIE. 

Having  had  strong  desires  in  my  mind  for  your 
welforc  iu  the  truth,  I  purposed  to  have  attended 
your  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  being  let  at  this  time, 
and  not  knowing  that  I  shall  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  you,  I  feel  a  freedom  to  visit  you  with 
a  few  lines  in  the  opening  and  love  of  Truth,  which 
flows  to  you  ward. 

Dear  Friends,  male  and  female,  old  and  youno-, 
as  many  of  you  as  are  desirous  to  be  called  the 
children  of  God,  and  followers  of  Christ  Jesus,  be 
humble  that  you  may  be  taught  of  him;  for  it  is 
humble  that  he  teaches  of  his  ways.  And  be  ye 
meek  and  low  of  heart,  that  you  may  serve  him  in 
your  generation,  and  one  another  in  his  pure  fear, 
so  you  will  know  him  for  your  rest,  and  his  peace 
your  quiet  habitation. 

My  soul  hath  mourned,  and  is  in  some  degree 
covered  therewith  at  this  time,  under  a  sense  that 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  its  pleasures  and  earthly 
delights,  abound  in  too  many,  (which  is  iniquity,) 
and  because  thereof  the  love  of  many  towards  God 
waxeth  cold  ;  and  for  the  want  of  witnessing  the  love 
of  God  iu  a  pure  heart,  the  mind  becomes  at  ease, 
lukewarm  and  indifferent  about  the  things  which 
belong  to  our  peace  and  future  happiness ;  and  so 
fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and  mistresses,  be- 
come dull,  if  not  dead,  to  that  holy  concern,  which 
should  ever  excite  them,  both  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  instruct  and  train  up  their  children  and 
servants  in  all  godliness  of  life  and  conversation. 

0  dear  Friends !  Search  your  hearts,  and  dili- 
gently inquire  whether  something  hath  not  subtly 
crept  in,  and  stolen  away  your  affections  from  God, 
and  the  deep  attention  of  your  minds  from  the  in 
structions  of  his  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  ;  and  if  this 
becomes  your  concern,  I  fully  believe  that  the  Lord 
will  bless  you  with  enlightened  minds  to  see,  and 
willing  hearts  to  give  up  all  to  the  fire  and  sword 
of  his  word  and  Spirit,  that  your  hearts  may  be 
purged  and  made  tabernacles  and  temples  in  which 
he  would  take  delight  to  dwell :  for  if  the  soul  is 
chaste  in  love  to  God,  and  the  eye  of  the  mind 
single  to  the  instruction  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  the 
hole  body  will  be  full  of  light. 
It  is  herein  that  the  children  of  God  are  pre- 
served safe  in  their  own  secret  steps  before  the 
Lord,  and  free  from  giving  occasion  of  stumbling  to 
others. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  there  is  a  remnant  amongst 
you,  who  feelingly  know  that  the  living  sense 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  in  your  meet- 
ings both  for  worship  and  discipline,  is  not  plen- 
tifully enjoyed,  but  is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  and  it  is  in 
my  mind  to  let  you  know  what  has  appeared  to 
me  to  be  one  great  reason,  viz.,  there  arc  many 
professors  of  truth  amongst  you,  who  delight  to  be 
accounted  of  as  Friends  in  esteem  in  the  society; 
who  have  a  smooth  and  fawning  behaviour  and 
flattering  tongues,  and  do  seek  the  love  and  friend- 
ship of  such  who  are  friends  of  truth,  for  their 
own  honour  and  credit  and  tho  reputation  of  self. 
Dear  Friends,  of  such  beware,  for  their  friendship 
is  poison,  and  their  intimate  fellowship,  if  cleaved 
unto,  is  benumbing  even  to  insensibility.  And  for 
want  of  a  clear  discovery  of  that  spirit,  some  of 
the  tender  and  sincere-hearted  among  you  have 
suffered. 


forbidden  practices ;  and  the  eye  that  once  saw  in 
the  true  light,  becomes  closed  or  dimmed,  if  not 
wholly  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world. 

Liberty  is  then  taken  by  parents,  and  indul- 
gence is  given  to  their  children ;  which  occasions 
pain  and  distress  of  heart  to  those  who  have  not 
lost  their  sight  and  feeling.  Some,  for  fear  of 
being  rebuked  and  disesteemed  by  such  who  have 
a  sense  of  them,  will  court  their  affections;  with 
which  bait  they  have  been  taken,  and  so  have  been 
afraid  to  speak  their  minds  plainly,  lest  they  should 
offend,  or  drive  them  further  from  the  Society  :  con- 
cluding this  is  a  tender  thing  in  them,  because 
they  seem  to  love  Friends.  And  so,  many  who 
might  have  made  great  progress,  have  lost  ground, 
for  want  of  speaking  truth  to  their  neighbours. 
And  thus  the  infection  of  pride,  libertinism,  and 
earthly-mindedness,  has  spread  and  prevailed,  even 
to  the  hurt  of  some  families,  that  were  once  ex- 
ceedingly grieved  therewith. 

^Vherefore,  my  dear  friends,  fear  God  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  in  his  light,  watch  over  your  own 
selves  and  your  families,  so  shall  your  hearts  be 
warmly  influenced,  and  filled  with  holy  zeal  and 
love  to  God  and  his  truth,  iu  which  you  will  be 
bold  to  act  iu  your  meetings  for  discipline ;  and  in 
the  power  of  God,  which  is  the  authority  of  the 
church,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  those  who  walk 
disorderly;  and,  being  faithful  therein,  you  will 
remove  the  stumbling-blocks,  and  roll  away  the 
reproach  which  is  imputed  to  the  church. 

Then  would  the  Lord  feed  such  his  faithful  la- 
bourers with  his  heavenly  bread,  and  honour  tlieni 
with  his  life-giving  presence;  and  whether  the  dis- 
orderly would  hear  or  forbear,  the  Lord  would  be 
the  shield  and  exceeding  great  reward  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  fill  their  hearts  with  praise  to  his  name, 
who  is  worthy  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

JOUN    CriURCIIMAN. 

London,  tlie  -Ith  of  the  Fourth  mo.,  1754. 


For  "  The  Fricu 


The 


nilians  of  Korth  America. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 
NUMBERS   AND    PRESENT   CONDITION. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  tlie 
History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Henry  II.  School- 
craft thus  speaks  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  present  generation  of  these  interesting  people  : 

"  The  statistical  tables,  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention,  taken  in  connection  with  those  heretofore 
published,  indicate  some  facts  of  leading  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
principles  of  the  census,  wherever  they  have  been 
applied,  denote,  that  a  hunter  population  does  not 
reproduce  itself  at  a  ratio  which  can  be,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  accurately  appre- 
ciated and  relied  on;  while  it  is  subject  to  sudden 
fluctuations,  such  as  do  not  pertain  to  a  fixed  com- 
munity. 

"-The  rate  of  reproduction  is  so  small,  and  the 
causes  of  depopulation  are  so  great,  that  until  the 
period  of  their  colonization,  neither  to  increase  nor 
decrease,  but  barely  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  is 
the  most  favourable  view  that  can  be  presented. 
In  a  survey  of  two  hundred  years,  so  far  as  facts 
can  be  gleaned,  many  of  the  bands  and  sub-tribes 
have  most  rapidly  declined,  and  yet  a  greater  num- 
ber of  them  have  become  entirely  extinct.  The 
jolicy  of  pursuing  the  chase  is  so  destructive  to 
iuman  life,  so  subversive  of  every  principle  of  in- 
d  prosperity,  that  it  is 


crease  and  prosperity,  that  it  is  amazing  the  In- 

In  whomsoeverearthly-mindedness  prevails,  or  the  jdians  them.selves  have  not  perceived  it.    But  when 

oveof  the  world  and  its  friendship,  there  is  a  secret  I  this  fatal   delusion  is   coupled  with  the  policy  of 

;iving  way  to  and  a  gradual  reconciliation  with  its  [petty,  predatory,  tribal  warfare,  as  jt  has  been  for 
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all  the  period  that  we  have  been  in  proximity  to  in  an  especial  manner,  as  designed  to  protect  their 
them,  it  is  only  wonderful,  that -of  the  tribes  who  |  rights  and  interests  against  the  whites  on  the  fron- 
were  in  North  America  in  1600,  there  is  a  de-ltier;  and  the  colonial  history  of  the  most  humane 
scendant  left  to  recount  their  history.  nations,  does  not  furnish  a  body  of  treaties,  laws 

'In  1764,  when  the  efficient  Colonel  Bouquet  and  public   acts  to  protect  an  aboriginal  people, 

hich  have  been  pursued,  through  every  adverse 
mutation,  so  perseveringly  and  successfully.  Fix- 
ity of  habits  and  industry  have  at  length  crowned 
these  efforts  with  the  elements  of  success,  so  far  as 
refpeets  the  more  immediate  tribes  operated  on, 
who  have  been  removed  to  positions  favouring  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  letters,  and  morals.  This 
is,  it  may  be  affirmed,  the  position  of  the  colonized 
tribes,  the  Srst  steps  to  the  policy  of  which  were 
taken  in  1824.  It  was  a  result  not  to  be  compassed 
in  a  short  period,  and  it  is  a  point  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  nation ;  and  he  must  close  his  eyes 
to  the  evidences  of  the  benign  effects  of  civilization 
upon  aboriginal  barbarism,  who  does  not  see  iu 
this  policy,  that  it  has  been,  to  the  extent  stated, 
successful.  The  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  the 
Chickasaws,  the  Muscogees  or  Creeks,  are  the  liv- 
ing monuments  of  rescued  nations,  who  are  destined 
to  take  their  places  in  the  family  of  man.  The 
statistics  which  belong  to  this  subject  have  been 
sought  with  diligence,  and  notwithstanding  ob- 
stacles yet  existing,  are  in  the  process  of  successful 
collection,  and  will  be  in  due  time  laid  before  you. 
"  That  the  hunter  and  non-industrial  tribes  still 
cling  with  great  tenacity  to  their  native  forests  and 
native  habits, — that  they  view  with  distrust,  and 
even  contempt,  the  promises  of  labour  and  letters, 
— that  they  glory  in  a  wild  independence  and  free- 
dom from  restraint,  and  are  fascinated  with  all  the 
fallacious  allurements  of  the  chase,  your  recent 
journey  to  Minnesota  must  have  given  you  abun- 
dant means  to  observe  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  attach- 
ment to  forest  life,  is  not  surprising  to  the  mind 
that  contemplates  human  history  with  enlarged 
views,  nor  does  it  offer  ground  for  discouragement. 
We  are  but  required  to  persevere  in  our  efforts,  and 
make  them  broader  and  fuller.  Years  will  be 
manded  to  reach,  with  practical  influences,  the  rov- 
ing bands,  who  are  still  strongly  fascinated  with 
the  wilderness,  and  who  now  hover  fitfully  around 
the  broad  bases  of  both  sides  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, the  high  table-lands  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Many  of  these  tribes  will  probably 
perish ;  but  the  question  of  time,  which  must  deve- 
lope  results,  cannot  alter  our  duties,  as  a  nation 
entrusted  with  the  highest  type  of  civilization,  to 
collect  the  data  of  their  vital  statistics  and  condi- 
tion, and  to  spread  them  before  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  world. 

"  The  subject  is  one  that  requires  to  be  viewed 
from  exalted  points,  and  with  expensive  feelings. 
Facts  before  us  denote,  that  the  Indian  can  be  re- 
claimed. No  new  principles  are  necessary  to  be 
eliminated — no  old  ones  to  be  obliterated.  He 
alike  amenable  to  that  law,  which  governs  the  races 
of  white  and  of  red  men,  and  of  whom  we  have  the 
divine  sanction  for  saying,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face,  thou  shalt  eat  bread.'  The  sound  and  prac- 
tical experiment  of  one  noble  man,  (Brainerd,)  in 
1740,  were  there  no  other  record,  would  demon- 


crossed  the  Alleghanies  with  an  army,  which 
brought  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  to 
terms,  he  estimated  the  strength  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America  at 
fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men.  Es- 
timating five  souls  to  each  warrior,  which  is  found 
to  be  a  reliable  ratio,  the  entire  Indian  population 
within  British  jurisdiction,  at  that  day,  was  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  souls.  No 
part  of  the  tribes  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  or  Utah,  was  included  in  his  estimates; 
but  it  embraced  Hither  Louisiana,  and  the  remote 
tribes  north  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  known  to 
the  French  and  English  traders,  as  is  perceived  by 
the  details  of  the  schedule.  The  preliminary  esti- 
mates, including  partial  returns  of  the  aboriginal 
census,  began  in  1847,  submitted  in  my  first  re- 
port, denote  the  entire  population  of  the  tribes  at 
this  day,  in  the  present  enlarged  area  of  the  Union, 
to  be  about  four  hundred  thousand.  From  this 
aggregate  it  i.-i  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  compa- 
rison, to  deduct  twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
for  the  acquisition  of  Texas;  ninety-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty  for  New  Slexico ;  thirty- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  for  California  ;  twenty- 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  for 
Oregon;  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  for 
Utah  ;  making  an  aggregate  for  the  newly  acquired 
territories,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-four.  These  numbers  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  estimates  of  1850,  before  re- 
ferred to,  give  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five,  for  the 
same  area  embraced  by  Bouquet ;  denoting  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  tribes  to  exceed  the  births 
by  seventy-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  six 
ty-five,  in  a  period  of  eighty-seven  years ;  a  ratio 
of  decline,  which,  if  it  could  be  taken  as  absolutely 
reliable,  and  continued  to  be  equally  depopulating, 
would  extinguish  the  entire  Indian  population  of 
the  United  States  in  about  two  hundred  years. 
These  figures  are  but  approximations  to  the  actual 
state  of  decline  in  the  hunter-life,  and  may  be  ad- 
duced to  show  the  importance  of  statistical  data. 

"  The  permanent  causes  of  Indian  decline  can- 
not, however,  be  mistaken.  Their  progress  of  de- 
terioration is  seen  to  have  been  linked,  as  by  an 
indissoluble  chain,  with  their  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  non-industrial  habits  and  character, 
wherever  they  have  been  located,  and  however 
they  have  wandered. 

"  The  cultivated  field,  the  plough,  and  the  bow, 
are  not  more  unmistakably  marked, as  types  of  habit 
and  condition,  in  the  Indian  than  the  Europeai 
races.  And  these  causes  are  seen  to  be  fundamen- 
tal ;  they  exist  so  strongly  in  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  generally,  as  to  have  led  them  to  flee 
before  the  approaches  of  civilization,  as  if  it  were 
a  pestilence.  On  the  contrary,  the  influences  of 
agriculture  and  fixity  have  been,  in  a  marked  man 


suited  to  promote  the  growth  of  those  bands  strate  this.     Fiscal  and  vital  statistics  denote  that 
which  have  betaken  themselves  to  them,  to  foster  it  is  not  the  curtailment  of  their  territory  that  has 


the  best  capacities  of  the  man,  and  to  protect  him 
against  the  acts  of  cupidity,  and  the  allurements 
of  indulgence.  Above  all,  it  has  been  the  policy, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  through  the 
eras  of  thirteen  presidents,  beginning  with  Wash- 
ington, to  demonstrate  to  the  tribes  the  folly  of 
their  internal  and  external  wars,  as  well  as  the 
waste  of  their  energies  in  the  chase  ;  and  to  pre- 
serve peace  on  the  frontiers.  The  first  twelve  sec- 
tions of  the  "  Intercourse  Act,"  may  be  singled  out 


led  to  Indian  depopulation  :  it  is  the  ruinous  policy 
of  the  tribes  of  keeping  large  areas,  untouched  by 
the  plough,  and  in  a  desert  state,  that  these  terri- 
tories may  produce  wild  animals.  They  have 
therefore,  perished  rather  from  the  r€pktio)i  thai 
the  diminution  of  territory ;  and  from  the  excess 
of  indulgence,  resulting  from  misapplication  of  their 
large  fiscal  means.  If  any  fact  is  beyond  dispute, 
it  is  this.  It  is  the  standard  by  which,  like  the 
fluctuations  of  the  thermometer,  the  momentum  of 


Indian  prosperity  or  depopulation  may  be  measur 
ed.  By  the  statistics  published,  it  is  shown  tha 
the  payment  of  heavy  annuities  in  corn  to  the  non 
industrial  tribes  has  been  detrimental.  The  smal 
tribes,  with  large  annuities,  have  constantly  de ' 
clined,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  Miamies;  while  largi 
tribes,  whose  funds  are  invested,  or  tribes  of  equa 
numbers,  with  &ma[l^  or  no  annuities  at  all,  whd 
have  not  felt  the  depressing  effects  of  the  periodica  ' 
affluence  of  these  payments,  have  kept  up,  or  in 
creased  in  their  numbers;  for  of  all  things  hurtfu 
to  our  hunter-tribes,  ready  money  is  seen  to  be  b' 
far  the  greatest — as  if  invested  by  it  with  the  poi 
soned  shirt  of  Nessus,  thej  seem  tormented  unti' 
relieved  from  it. 

"  Next  to  the  want  of  industrial  habits,  in  thi 
inter-forest  and  prairie  tribes,  nothing  has  had  S' 
great  an  influence,  in  keeping  them  at  the  zero  o 
human  society,  as  the  neglect  or  uou-appreciatioi 
of  education.  The  statistics  of  schools,  includinj 
the  facts  embraced  in  the  Annual  Ileport  of  tt 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  too  incomplet 
and  fragmentary  to  permit  the  details  to  be  as  ye'' 
submitted  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  ma' ' 
he  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  referring  to  som" 
of  the  results  indicated.  Indian  education  is  per, 
haps  necessarily  expensive.  If  my  data  are  cor 
rect,  the  average  expense,  owing  to  a  want  of  avi 
dity  for  knowledge,  which  causes  a  thin  attendanc 
on  the  schools,  exceeds  very  greatly  that  of  th.ji 
same  kind  of  instruction  in  civil  life.  For  th'f 
number  of  pupils  taught  in  the  boarding-schools 
compared  with  the  sums  expended,  it  is  perceivec 
that  the  average  amount  per  scholar  has  nearh 
equalled,  in  some  eases,  that  required  annually  t' 
carry  our  students  through  an  academic  course. 

"  The  statistics  of  occupation,  embraced  in  in- 
first  report,  denote  few  natives  as  having  embracel 
any  of  the  learned  professions,  or  as  teachers  o 
primary  schools,  or  mechanics ;  but  we  cannot  de 
cide  that  this  ratio  will  not  increase,  nor  that  thi 
eloquence  which  has  commanded  admiration  fo 
centuries,  in  their  primitive  convocations,  is  not  dcs 
lined  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  forum  and  the  pul 
pit.  The  highest  talents,  united  to  decision  aw 
practical  energy  of  character,  are  doubtless  rcquir 
ed,  on  every  ground,  in  the  superintendents  of  aca 
demies  and  beneficiary  institutions,  located  in  tbl 
Indian  country;  but  it  would  probably  promisJ 
more  favourable  results  from  these  nurseries  of  la 
hour  and  letters,  if  we  could  see  the  red  man  him 
self  entering  more  fully  than  he  does,  into  all  thj 
departments  of  mental  action  essential  to  the  refor; 
mation  and  reconstruction  of  Indian  society.  Wha  | 
the  tribes  most  require,  is  steady  personal  exertions' 
and  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  great  probleui 
of  their  reclamation.  No  tribes  can  be  substitution  | 
ally  taught  the  arts  of  life.  Individuals  fronj 
amongst  themselves  must  not  only  take  the  ferule 
and  occupy  the  desk,  but  they  are  required  to  taki' 
hold  of  the  plough  and  the  hammer.  It  is  per! 
ceived,  in  those  tribeg  which  have  taken  the  lead  ii, 
civilization,  and  who  hold  a  high  pre-eminencii' 
over,  and  afford  a  noble  example  to  the  rest,  thai 
these  results,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  pro! 
cure  the  facts,  are  unmistakable,  and  worthy  of  al 
commendation;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  lament) 
able  to  contrast  them  with  the  state  of  the  errati' 
and  hunter-tribes,  who  raise  no  grain,  and  keep  di 
cattle,  but  continue  to  waste  their  time  and  eiier 
gies  in  the  precarious  toils  of  the  chase,  and  in  plan 
of  ferocious  warfare, — struggling  without  sub»tan 
tial  recompense,  and  passing  through  life  without : 
rational  object." 

(To  b;  continueJ.) 


The  truest  self  respect  is  not  to  think  of  self. 


THE    J^KIENJ). 
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I  For  "ThoFrieud." 

JThe  following  Hues  were  written  by  J.  K.,  and  seem  a 
lilable  ending  to  tbose  addressed  to  D.  WUeeler,  in  a 
:e  number  of  "  The  Friend." 


!)oiind  Russia,  she 

1(1  care, 

.11  in  peace  her  weary  head,  h 


ho  shared  thy  bosom's  joy 

master's  joj'  to 

base   oUl    ocean's 


LMgirt  Wight  against 

urges  come, 

Ham  bowed  to  God's  decree,  and  sought  a  hea- 

iii\y  home. 


France,   the  lovely  one. 


ith  afl'ection 


11  thy  com- 
;  Atlantic's 


lid  followed  thee  to  southern  climes  an. 

bats  knew  ; 
ited  thy  coming  from  the  west  across 

foam, 
r  thy  dear  face   again   in   love,   then   hasted  to  /as 

home. 

;rhaps  in  mercy  he  who  gave,  may  every  green  bough 
take  ; 
thou  a  tree  late   flourishing,  a   branchless   trunk 
may'st  make  ; 
len,  oh  I  how  joyous  will  it  be— no  longer  doomed  to 
roam — 

ar  the  mandate  from  above,  that  calls  thy  spirit 
home! 

is  done  I  the  chariot  wheels  have  passed  along  the 
parted  air, 
victory  won,  the  soldier  leaves  the  field  of  toil  and 

care; 
house  eternal  of  our  God,  the  everlasting  dome, 
now  the  resting  place  of  him,  who  had  on  earth  no 


EVENING. 
"  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening,  ai 
far  spent." — Luke  xxiv.  29. 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
Tie  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
For  ever  on  my  Saviour's  breast. 


Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  i 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  r 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  di 


'gl', 


Thou  Framer  of  the  light  and  dark, 
Steer  through  the  tempest  thine  own  ark  : 
Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea, 
We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee. 

If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  thine 
Have  spurn'd  to-day  the  voice  divine. 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin; 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take  ; 
I'iU  in  the  ocean  of  thy  love. 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Superficial   ftnakcrism. 

An  nrticle  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the 
British  Friend,"  under  the  heading  of  "  Benefi- 
al  effects  of  consistency,"  in  which  there  occur.s, 
Bcording  to  our  apprehension,  some  more  glaring 
iconsistencies  than  any  the  author  adverts  to.  It 
ancludes  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  We  are  not  welcome  guests,  but  rather  intru- 
ers,  at  the  supper  of  our  Lord,  if  we  appear  not 
I  the  iccdding  garment.  If  our  young  people 
QGW  the  Iwnour  and  dignity  which  belong  to  an 
pen  and  consistent  exhibition  to  the  world  of  our 
■■,ternal  jxculiarities,  they  would  not  be  ashamed 
:  tlie  livery  of  Jesus,  or  shrink  from  adopting  these 
?edful  appendages  of  our  high  and  holy  calling  in 
hrist  Jesus  our  Lord,"  Ac. 

is  identification  of  the  peculiar  style  of  plain 


ress  worn  bv  Friends,  with  the  wcddi 


garment 


the  parable  of  our  Lord,  is  such  a  wresting  of 


its  obvious  meaning,  that  I  felt  grieved  that  any 
serious  nicuiber  of  our  religious  Society  should  have 
been  guilty  of  it;  and  still  more  so,  that  it  should 
have  been  admitted  into  a  journal  conducted  by 
Friends.  The  weddiug  garment  spoken  of  by  our 
Lord,  evidently  typifies  that  inward  purification 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has  no 
reference  to  any  thing  external.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  inside  is  clean,  the  outside,  whether  in 
deportment  or  apparel,  will  generally  indicate  the 
blessed  change  wrought  in  the  heart,  and  that  the 
thoughts  are  far  otherwise  occupied,  than  in  the 
vanity  of  adorning  the  body,  or  in  caring  unduly 
for  what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  &c.  Yet  to  make 
these  externals  the  very  passport  to  Heaven, — the 
J'  livery  of  Jesus," — is  giving  to  them  a  degree  of 
importance  that  our  early  Friends  never  claimed 
for  them,  and  reminds  us  of  the  pharisaical  sanc- 
tity attached  to  the  broad  phylacteries,  &c.,  of 
old.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  undue  exaltation 
of  these  les.ser  matters  of  the  law,  by  some  amongst 
us  who  stand  in  the  responsible  station  of  counsel- 
lors, may  have  the  effect  to  mislead  a  class  of  our 
young  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence their  authority,  by  causing  them  to  rest  satisfied 
after  having  made  sacrifices  in  their  attire,  sometimes 
prematurely  in  deference  to  the  opinions  or  wishes 
of  their  elder  advisers,  rather  than  waiting  for  a 
deep  and  earnest  conviction  in  their  own  minds 
that  these  crosses  are  required  of  them  by  their 
heavenly  Master;  and  thus  they  may  be  lulled  into 
a  false  security,  and  too  soon  grow  weary  of  that 
daily  warfare  with  their  soul's  more  insidious  and 
powerful  enemies,  which  through  faith  is  crowned 
with  victory  :  while  another  class,  who  are  evading 
the  cross,  and  seeking  for  excuses  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  pride  and  vanity,  may  find  in  such 
distortions  of  Scriptural  authority,  as  above  quoted, 
occasion  to  throw  discredit  on  that  righteous  stand- 
ard which  our  Society  has  ever  held  up  against 
the  follies  and  vain  fashions  of  the  world,  and  sup- 
port for  themselves  in  their  conformity  to  those 
fashions.  Some  of  the  articles  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  another  English  paper,  professing  to 
represent  Friends,  would  seem  to  give  countenance 
to  a  license  in  these  particulars,  which  is  equally 
removed  from  the  ancient  standard  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  latter  emanate  from  that  spirit  which  is  at 
present  so  sadly  rife,  particularly  in  England,  that 
would  overthrow  the  old  landmarks,  and  is  especi 
ally  hostile  to  the  testimony  against  those  things 
contained  in  the  fourth  query.  To  steer  between 
these  extremes  in  the  path  of  christian  moderation, 
which  heavenly  wisdom  directs,  is  what  we  need 
not  appointing  our  own  paths,  nor  exalting  our  owi 
standards,  nor  choo.sing  our  own  crosses,  nor  look 
ing  to  fallible  man  or  to  tradition  for  our  cruides, 
but  singly  to  that  divine  light  within  us,  wliich  it 
was  the  mission  of  our  forefathers  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  ;  for  however  a  path  marked 
out  for  ourselves,  or  prescribed  for  others,  may 
have  the  appearance  of  self-denial  or  cross-bearin<r, 
we  shall  not  find  in  it,  that  "  the  Lord  has  ordain- 
ed jx-ace  for  us,  because  he  has  wrought  all  our 
works  in  us." 

The  plainness  which  our  early  Friends  inculcated 
by  precept  and  example,  did  not  consist,  as  we  all 
must  know,  in  a  particular  costume,  but  was  simply 
a  war  in  righteousness  against  the  changing  fashions 
of  a  vaiti  world  ;  and  as  they  faithfully  stood  their 
ground,  in  the  course  of  several  generations,  they 
necessarily  became  singular  in  their  appearance. 
We  should  frequently  revert  to  the  original  ground 
of  our  testimony  to  plainness,  that  it  was  against 
worldly  fashions,  superfluous  ornament,  showy  and 
costly  material  in  dress,  and  that  it  was  not  by  any 
means  the  adoption  of  a  form  ;  lest  we  should  be 


led  into  the  error  of  losing  sight  of  another  testi- 
mony which  they  urged  with  equal  zeal,  against 
mere  outward  Jorms  in  relii'ion. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  many,  per- 
haps most  of  those  amongst  us,  who  have  experi- 
enced the  coutriting  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  have  felt  it  required  of  them  to  con- 
fess their  Saviour  among  men,  by  making  a  change 
in  their  outward  appearance,  more  or  less  in  con- 
formity with  that  style  which,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  has  become  peculiar.  This  may 
seem  very  strange  to  other  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the  process  of 
spiritual  discipline  which  seems  to  set  at  naught 
human  reason  ;  and  yet  we  know  that  not  a  step 
further  can  be  made  by  such,  in  the  path  of  peace, 
uutil  this  sacrifice  is  submitted  to :  the  mortifica- 
tion to  human  wisdom  and  pride  which  it  involves, 
umst  be  suflered,  that  they  may  become  fools  for 
Christ;  simple,  childlike,  unquestioning  obedience 
to  this  requisition,  or  there  is  no  more  peace,  no 
more  progress  in  the  way  of  holiness,  but  darkness 
and  confusion  follow,  ending  too  often  in  back- 
sliding to  the  world  and  its  maxims.  So  that  it  is 
cause  of  rejoicing,  when  we  see  our  young  people 
surrendering  their  strong  wills  and  their  "pride  of 
opinion,  and  becoming  first  fools,  that  they  may  be- 
come wise.  In  so  doing,  they  not  only  experience 
that  sweet  peace  which  passeth  understanding,  but 
in  time  may  have  cau.se  to  be  thankful,  and  rejoice 
in  the  immunity  which  it  affords  from  the  exactions 
of  the  whimsical  tyrant,  fashion ;  for  truly  it  is  a 
tyrant  to  those  who  are  weary  of  it,  but  who  still 
think  themselves  obliged  to  submit  to  its  iron  rule 
lest  they  should  be  despised  or  ridiculed  for  their 
singularity. 

Plain  apparel  is  truly  a  blessing  also  in  its  pre- 
servative power,  as  a  hedge  about  us,  from  tho.sc 
fashionable  pleasures  which  are  so  ruinous  to  the 
soul's  welfare,  for  which  we  have  great  cause  of 
thankfulness.  There  never  surely  was  a  time  when 
we  had  more  need  to  have  our  standard  exalted 
than  the  present,  when  extravagance  in  dress  is 
carried  to  such  a  preposterous  extreme ;  when  the 
women  look  like  walking  advertisements  of  milli- 
ners and  silk-mercers,  and  the  men  like  barbers' 
blocks,  rather  than  rational  immortal  beings ;  so 
that  not  only  christian  moderation  seems  lost  .siidit 
of,  but  all  rules  of  good  taste,  decorum,  and  even 
common  sense,  seem  utterly  defied.  May  Friends 
then  maintain  their  stand  resolutely  against  the 
deluge  of  fashionable  extravagance,  not  merely  by 
adhering  to  a  canonical  form  or  colour,  but  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Gospel  simplicity,  refrain  from  in- 
dulging pride  in  the  richness  of  material  in  our 
dress  and  studied  refinement  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, or  even  in  the  ostentation  of  many  change- 
able suits  of  apparel.  The  pride  which  manifests 
itself  in  this  way,  is  perhaps  n)ore  delusive  than 
that  which  is  displayed  in  gorgeous  colours  and 
showy  ornaments ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  each 
one  of  us  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  be  influenced 
by  its  spirit.  The  golden  mean  seems  (o  be  that 
which  indicates  that  the  wearer  expends  no  more 
time,  thought  or  money  on  his  or  her  apparel,  than 
is  necessary  to  insure  a  neat  and  cleanly  appear- 
ance ;  in  short,  such  a  dress  as  would  not  attract 
observation:  and  I  feel  happy  in  believing  that  this 
is  the  true  rate  of  value  at  which  this  matter  is  held, 
at  least  among  the  more  sensible  and  serious  of  our 
ibers.  While  faithfully  endeavouring  to  support 
oiir  testimony  to  that  plainness  which  is  the  index 
of  christian  humility,  may  we  never  make  an  idol 
of  it,  as  the  writer  above  quoted  would  seem  to 
have  done,  by  confounding  this  external  conformity 
with  the  "  wedding  garment,"  that  "  white  robe 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints." 
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THE    FRIEND. 


In  reverting  again  to  the  quoted  paragraph,  it 
■struck  me,  that  holding  cut  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  an  exhibition  of  our  external  peculiarities,  as  an 
inducement,  is  a  very  false  principle  ;  for  if  there  is 
no  cross,  no  humbling  process  that  would  lay  in 
the  dust  feelings  allied  to  honour  and  dignity,  no 
becoming  fools  for  Christ,  there  can  be  little  virtue 
in  it.  ^_^_^_^_ 

For  "Tho  Friend." 

IlardsLips  for  Conscience'  Sake. 
Persons,  guilty  of  cruelty  practised  on  harmle: 
men  on  account  of  their  religion,  show  plainly  they 
are  destitute  of  it  themselves.  Such  are  in  the 
state  of  darkness  which  beclouded  those  our  Sa- 
viour spoke  of,  when  he  foretold  his  disciples,  "  they 
shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogue  ;  yea,  the  time 
Cometh  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that 
he  doeth  God  service.  These  things  will  they  do 
unto  you,  because  tltey  have  not  known  the  Father, 
nor  me.'"  On  the  last  day  of  the  Tenth  mouth 
1662,  a  major  with  a  party  of  soldiers  came  to 
Evesham,  and  sent  some  of  them  to  bring  several 
Friends  out  of  the  town,  who,  on  being  brought 
before  him,  he  released  all  but  llichard  Walker 
on  promise  to  appear  the  next  day  at  Worcester 
They  treated  this  Friend  very  inhumanly,  driving 
him,  though  a  poor,  sickly  old  man,  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  before  their  horses  on  foot,  and  when 
unable  to  keep  up  with  them,  a  soldier  dragged  him 
along  by  force  ;  the  major  himself  beat  him  down 
with  his  horse,  and  threatened  to  pistol  him.  At 
length  they  set  him  on  horseback,  whipping  the 
horse  up  and  down  hill,  to  the  great  pain  of  the  in- 
firm man,  who,  when  he  entreated  them  to  be  more 
merciful  to  his  weak  body,  met  with  nothing  but 
sooifs  and  derision.  They  put  him  in  Worcester 
jail,  but  the  hardships  they  had  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  way,  so  weakened  and  overcome  him,  being 
long  before  afflicted  with  disease,  that  he  died  in  a 
short  time  after  his  commitment.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  meek  and  christian  spirit,  inoffensive  in  life 
and  conversation,  and  generally  well  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  him.  The  end  of  that  man  was 
doubtless  peace  ;  but  what  hope  could  those  have 
who  brutally  treated  him,  and  were  accessory  to 
his  death?  What  pretence  could  they  have  even 
to  the  name  of  christian  ? 

In  the  following  month,  several  Friends  were  re- 
quired by  the  mayor  of  Worcester  and  tho  same 
major,  to  pay  four  shillings  each  for  a  month's  ab- 
sence from  church,  though  several  of  them  had 
been  imprisoned  three-fourths  of  a  year,  and  had 
not  been  discharged  three  weeks.  Upon  their  re- 
fusal to  pay,  the  said  magistrates  caused  their 
clothes  to  be  taken  off  their  backs  in  their  presence, 
by  way  of  distraint,  and  accordingly  there  were 
taken  from  John  Waite  two  coats  and  his  hat; 
from  Abraham  lloberts,  and  from  two  others  each 
a  great-coat — and  two  others  a  coat  and  their  hats. 
Wiiat  description  of  church  could  such  members 
belong  to,  who  could  thus  rob  men  of  their  cloth- 
ing, even  without  pretest  of  any  law  ?  It  must 
have  resembled  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 

In  this  way  did  the  first  members  of  the  society 
suffer  lor  their  principles,  and  through  their  con- 
stancy, an  open  acknowledgment  of  them  is  secured 
to  us.  Surely  wo  ought  to  be  willing  patiently  to 
endure  whatever  suffering  remains  to  be  filled  up 
for  their  support  and  for  the  body's  sake,  the  church. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  young  Friends, 
to  read  frequently  the  history  and  doctrinal  works 
of  their  own  society,  as  well  as  the  journals  of  ex- 
perienced members.  By  making  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  not  submitted  to  the  cross  their 
reading,  their  minds  will  be  gradually  moulded 
into  their  opinions,  and  though  they  may  seem  to 


be  better  prepared  for  general  conversation,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  character  of  a  true 
Friend,  and  finally  all  relish  for  their  principles,  and 
for  the  humble  self-denying  walk  in  which  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Lord  Jesus  consists. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  following  "  Brief  Memoir,"  &c.,  is  offered 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 


A  Brief  Memoir  of  Solomon  Undcrhill,  late  of 
Westbury,  Long  Island. 

" M.irk  the  perfect  m;m,  and  behold  the  upright;  for 
the  eQtl  of  that  mau  is  peace."— Psal.  x.xxvii.  37. 

Solomon  Underbill  was  born  at  Cedar  Swamp, 
near  Westbury,  Long  Island,  the  30th  day  of  tlie 
10th  month,  1748.  His  parents,  Amos  and  Eliza- 
beth Underbill,  were  respectable  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  desirous  of  giving 
him  as  good  an  education  as  the  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  afforded  ;  but  both  of  them  dying 
whilst  he  was  young,  he  was  lelt  under  the  can 
of  his  elder  brothers,  who  kept  a  distillery,  ii 
which  he  was  put  to  labour.  This  occupation  ex 
posed  him  to  many  temptations,  calculated  to  alien 
ate  his  mind  from  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue 
but  through  the  condescending  mercy  of  our  bless 
ed  Redeemer,  he  was  visited  with  the  influences 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  he  was  clearly  con 
vinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  business,  and  became 
so  deeply  impressed  with  it,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  his  brothers  from  continuing  in  the  em- 
ployment. Hii  uneasiness  with  it  increased  until 
he  believed  it  right  for  him  entirely  to  decline 
labouring  in  the  distillery  ;  and  so  scrupulous  was 
he  in  relation  to  it,  that  he  was  not  easy  to  carry 
any  article  to  those  engaged  therein. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was 
deeply  exercised  on  account  of  his  everlasting 
welfare  ;  and  after  a  time  of  close,  inward  con- 
flict, was  strengthened  to  surrender  himself  to 
divine  disposal,  entering  into  solemn  covenant  with 
his  heavenly  Father -to  serve  Him  in  all  his  re- 
quirings.  Through  the  continued  extension  of 
divine  assistance,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  this 
covenant,  and  to  yield  more  entire  dedication  to 
the  Lord's  will  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 

Having  patiently   submitted   to   the   crucifying 

n-er  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
endured  those  refining  baptisms  which  are  neces- 
sary to  quality  for  service  in  His  church,  he  was 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
and  his  appearances  being  acceptable  to  his  friends, 
he  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  unity  with 
the  society. 

He  performed  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  New 
England,  in  the  year  1779,  which  act  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  Lord's  will  yielded  him  the  reward  of 
true  peace.  After  this  he  twice  visited  those  parts, 
by  the  accounts  received  from  Friends  there, 
his  labours  of  love  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory 
and  edifying.  In  one  of  these  visits  he  accom- 
anied  David  Sands,  an  eminent  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  through  the  divine  blessing 
their  labours  were  made  instrumental  in  reclaiming 
some  persons  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  right 
way.  In  one  meeting  particularly,  an  individual 
ho  stood  in  the  station  of  a  minister,  for  want  of 
greater  watchfulness  and  humility,  had  become  ex- 
alted above  tho  pure  witness  for  truth  in  his  own 
uind,  and  by  various  plausible  pretests  had  de- 
uded  many  unwary  and  unstable  minds.  Those 
Friends  who  could  not  unite  with  him  and  his 
party,  had  yielded  to  discouragenjcnts,  and  almost 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  attendance  of  their 
religious  meetings,  except  one  Friend,  who' dared 
not  absent  himself,  but  stood  firm  through  all  op- 


position. David  Sands  and  Solomon  I'nderhi 
paid  •  a  visit  to  this  meeting,  and  laboured  wit 
much  affectionate  fervency  to  reclaim  the  disaffecl' 
ed  and  to  reanimate  the  friends  of  truth  to  a  faitt  i 
ful  discharge  of  their  religious  duties.  Thes 
labours  of  love  were  enforced  by  a  committee  c 
the  yearly  meeting  who  attended,  and  the  strengti 
and  assistance  thus  afforded  proved  so  effectua. 
that  Friends  resumed  the  attendance  of  their  meet 
ings,  and  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  disciplin 
over  the  heads  of  those  disorderly  persons.  The  i 
afterwards  set  up  a  separate  meeting,  which  how 
ever  continued  but  a  little  while,  when  they  becam 
divided  among  themselves,  and  dwindled  entirel;' 
away. 

About  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age  he  wa 
married  to  Lydia  Mott,  an  amiable  and  piou 
woman,  and  settled  himself  in  the  business  of  farm 
ing,  but  his  mind  being  chiefly  concerned  abou 
those  things  which  pertain  to  life  and  salvation,  am 
the  Welfare  of  the  religious  society  of  which  he  wa, 
a  member,  he  freely  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  divine  Master  :  being  in  good  measure  re 
deemed  from  the  desire  of  laying  up  treasures  ot 
earth,  he  pursued  business  with  becoming  modera 
tion,  endeavouring  to  make  his  temporal  affairs  : 
secondary  consideration. 

During  the  middle  part  of  his  life,  he  was  ; 
member  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  New  York  | 
in  which,  as  well  as  other  services  of  the  society! 
he  was  often  usefully  employed.  His  example  ii! 
the  due  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetingsj 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  was  worthy  of  im' 
itation,  never  sufl'ering  his  business  to  interfen 
with  this  reasonable  duty,  but  cheerfully  giving  al 
up  in  order  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord : 
\\'hen  thus  assembled  with  his  brethren,  his  de- 
portment was  solemn  and  weighty,  showing  tha 
his  mind  was  seriously  engaged  in  the  great  duty 
of  humbly  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  the  renewa  I 
of  spiritual  strength. 

.  He  took  great  'delight  in  perusing  the  II0I3 
Scriptures,  and  was  well  instructed  in  those  divim 
precepts  and  holy  doctrines  which  they  contain 
He  always  entertained  a  reverent  esteem  for  thesi 
sacred  records,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing them,  and  the  writings  of  our  primitive  Friends 
His  mind  being  earnestly  engaged  to  seek  foi 
right  instruction,  he  became  well  grounded  in  tb< 
belief  of  tho  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  whicl 
he  frequently  enforced  upon  his  auditory  in  his 
public  testimonies,  especially  of  recent  time.  His 
faith,  however,  did  not  consist  in  a  mere  historica 
belief  of  those  saving  truths  which  are  there  record-^ 
ed,  but  having  yielded  to  the  sanctifying  operatioi 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  he  was  made  an  expe- 
rimental witness  of  the  benefits  of  salvation  in  anc  ( 
through  Christ  Jesus  as  our  Mediator  and  Atone- 
ment, and  could  say  with  the  apostle,  "  That  whicb 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard 
which  wo  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  thf^ 
^Yord  of  Life  ;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  j'ou,  that  ye  also  may  have  fel- 
lowship with  us,  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  witl 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  hi; 
labours  were  principally  confined  to  his  own  meef^ 
those  in  the  vicinity,  Avhere  he  had  fre- 
quent religious  service.  Within  a  few  years  of  hi; 
death  bis  mind  became  deeply  exercised  under  i 
belief  that  a  spirit  of  unbelief  in  some  of  the  essen 
tial  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  secretly 
spreading  among  the  members  of  his  own  Quarter!; 
Bleeting.  Although  this  spirit  made  its  insidiou 
approaches  under  the  specious  guise  of  a  high  pro 
fession  of  spirituality,  yet  he  quickly  detected  i; 
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nd  with  much  Christian  boldness  laboured  to  ex- 
lose  the  dangerous  consequences  which  it  would 
;:evitably  produce. 

I  He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  dajs,  to  niain- 
jiin  a  firm  and  undaunted  testimony  against  it, 
nmovcd   by  the  persuasion  and    smooth   profes- 


ons  of  love,  which  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
lange  his  opinions.  At  the  public  meeting  sue 
iediug  the  quarterly  meeting  at  Westbury  in  the 
jventh  month,  1625,  a  person  addressed  tli 
iidience  at  considerable  length,  on  doctrinal  sub- 
lets. After  this  discourse  was  concluded,  an  aged 
nd  worthy  elder  belonging  to  that  quarterly  meet- 
ig  rose,  and  in  a  very  concise  and  respectful  man 
er  informed  the  assembly  that  some  of  the  senti- 
lents  delivered  were  not  held  or  acknowledged  by 
Society  of  Friends.  Solomon  Underbill  in  a 
roper  and  becoming  manner  also  expressed  a 
milar  opinion. 

This  simple  expression  of  his  sentiment  was  con 
rued  by  some  individuals  into  an  offence,  and 
s  was  accordingly  arraigned  before  the  monthly 
eeting.  Having  acted  on  the  occabion,  in  confer- 
ity  with  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
s  religious  duty,  he  could  not  consent  to  n: 
ay  acknowledgment  of  error,  or  in  any  degre 
!tract  what  he  had  said.  After  continuing  his 
ise  under  care  for  eleven  mouths  during  which 
jriod  he  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sitting 
1  meetings  for  discipline,  it  was  finally  dismissed 
om  the  minutes.  At  this  time  his  health  had 
•eatly  declined,  which  with  his  age  and  infirmi- 
;s  consequent  upon  it,  prevented  him  from  over 
tending  a  monthly  meeting  afterwards. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Blood. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Sixth  mo.,  contains 
ipaper  upon  the  life-current  of  the  human  system, 
nbodying  many  facts,  which,  however  familiar  to 
rofessional  men,  may  be  instructive  to  the  common 
jind. 

I  "  The  blood  is  described  as  a  torrent  impetuously 
fshing  through  every  part  of  the  body,  carried  by 
1  elaborate  net-work  of  vessels,  which,  in  the 
(Urse  of  twelve  months,  convey  to  the  vai 
fsues  not  less  than  three  thousand  pounds  weight 
j  nutritive  material,  and  convey  from  the  various 
isues  not  le.ss  than  three  thousand  pounds  weight 

waste.  At  every  moment  of  our  lives  there  is 
larly  ten  pounds  of  this  fluid  rushing  in  one  eon 
luous  throbbing  stream,  from  the  heart  through 
e  great  arteries,  which  branch  and  branch  like 
3e,  the  vessels  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  ; 
ay  subdivide,  till  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
e,  and  then  they  are  called  capillaries  (hair-Iik' 
ssels,)  although  they  are  no  more  to  be  eomparei 

calibre  with  hairs,  than  hairs  are  with  cables 
bese  vessels  form  a  network  finer  than  the  finest 
3e — so  fine,  indeed,  that  if  we  pierce  the  surface 

almost  any  part  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  we 
en  one  of  them  and  let  out  its  blood.  In  these 
ssels  the  blood  yields  some  of  its  nutrient  ma- 
rials,  and  receives  in  exchange  some  of  the  wasted 
3duets  of  tissue;  thus  modified,  the  stream  con- 
lues  its  rapid  course  backward  to  the  heart, 
rough  a  system  of  veins,  which  commence  in  the 
fuad  capillaries  that  form  the  termination  of  the 
teries.  The  veins,  instead  of  subdividing  like  the 
teries,  become  gradually  less  and  less  numerous, 
;ir  twigs  entering  branches,  and  the  branches 
inks,  till  they  reach  the  heart.  No  sooner  has 
J  blood  poured  into  tlie  heft,rt  from  the  veins, 
m  it  rushes  through  the  lungs,  and  from  (hem 
ck  again  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  thus  complet- 
'  the  circle,  or  circulation. 


This  wondrous  stream,  ceaselessly  circulating, 
occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  vital  organism,  mid- 
way between  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  the 
functions  of  exertion,  feeding  and  stimulating  the 
organs  into  activity,  and  removing  from  them  all 
their  useless  material.  In  its  torrents,  upward  of 
forty  diflcrent  substances  are  hurried  along  ;  it  car- 
ries gases,  it  carries  salts — it  even  carries  metals 
and  soaps!  Millions  of  organized  cells  float  in  its 
liquid ;  and  of  these  cells  which  by  some  arc  con- 
sidered to  be  organic  entities,  twenty  millions  are 
said  to  die  at  every  pulse  of  the  heart,  to  be  re- 
placed by  other  millions.  The  iron  which  it  washes 
onwards  can  be  separated.  Professor  Berard  used 
to  exhibit  a  lump  of  it  in  his  lecture-room — nay, 
one  ingenious  Frenchman  has  suggested  that  coins 
should  be  struck  from  the  metal  extracted  from  the 
blood  of  great  men.  Let  no  one  suggest  that  we 
should  wash  our  hands  with  the  soap  extracted 
from  a  similar  source  ! 

The  blood,  instead  of  being  red,  is  of  a  yellowish 
red  color,  and  has,  in  solution,  many  "floating 
solids"  known  as  blood  discs  and  corpuscles.  These 
were  first  discovered  in  1658,  but  the  first  accurate 
knowledge  of  them  dates  from  1673,  and  is  due  to 
Lewenburg.  The  corpuscles  are  not  numerous  in 
healthy  human  blood,  and  play  but  a  secondary 
part,  unless  they  are  the  early  stage  of  the  red 
discs. 

The  constituents  of  the  blood  are  stated  to  be 
water,  784  parts  out  of  a  thousand  ;  albumen  70, 
and  fibrine  2,20.  The  remaining  elements  are 
chiefly  fat,  containing  phosphorus,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, oxide  and  phosphate  of  iron,  with  various  other 
substances.  The  blood  of  no  two  men  is  precisely 
similar;  the  blood  of  the  same  man  is  not  precisely 
similar  in  disease  to  what  it  was  in  health,  or  at  d''' 
ferent  epochs  of  life.  The  Jron  which  circulates  in 
the  veins  of  the  embryo  is  more  abundant  than  the 
iron  in  the  veins  of  the  mother;  and  this  quantity 
declines  after  birth,  to  augment  again  at  puberty. 
The  fats  vary,  in  different  individuals,  from  1.4  to 
3.3  in  1000.  The  blood  cells  vary  with  the  vary- 
health.  The  albumen  fluctuates  from  60  to  70 
parts  in  1000,  the  proportion  being  greater  during 
digestion.  The  tibrine,  usually  amounting  to  about 
3  in  1000,  may  rise  as  high  as  7  1-2,  or  fall  as 
low  as  1. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  blood  in  circulation 
in  every  human  being — venous  and  arterial  blood, 
the  former  being  dark  purple,  the  latter  bright 
scarlet.  If  venous  blood  be  injected  into  the  arte- 
ries going  to  the  brain,  it  produces  syncope  and 
death.  Yet  arterial  blood  thus  injected  will  revive 
an  animal  suflFering  from  loss  of  blood.  Between 
the  two  fluids,  therefore,  a  profound  diff'erence 
exists;  and  yet  the  venous  blood  has  only  to  pass 
through  the  lungs  in  an  atmosphere  not  overcharged 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  at  once  it  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  nutrient  sustaining  fluid. 

Arterial  blood  is  everywhere  the  same  :  it  is  one 
stream  perpetually  flowing  ofi"  into  smaller  streams, 
but  always  the  same  fluid  in  its  minutest  rills  as  in 
its  largest  currents.  Not  so  venous  blood.  That 
is  a  confluence  of  many  currents,  each  one  bringing 
with  it  something  from  the  soil  in  which  it  arises, 
the  streams  issuing  out  of  the  muscles  bring  sub 
stances  unlike  those  issuing  out  of  the  nervous  cen 
tros ;  the  blood  which  hurries  out  of  the  intestines 
contains  substances  unlike  those  which  hurry  out 
of  the  liver.  The  waste  of  all  the  organs  has  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  vessels  of  the  organs.  Won- 
drously  does  the  complex  machine  work  its  many 
purposes:  the  roaring  loom  of  Life  is  never  for  a 
moment  still. 

The  -amount  of  blood  in  the  human  frame  is 
variously  stated.     If  we  say  ten   pounds  for  au 


adult  healthy  man,  we  shall  probably  be  as  near 
the  mark  as  possible.  The  quantity,  however, 
necessarily  varies  in  difiercnt  persons,  and  seems 
from  some  calculations  to  be  greater  in  women 
than  in  men.  In  the  seal  its  quantity  is  enormous, 
surpassing  that  of  all  other  animals,  man  included." 


In  this  world,  it  is  not  what  wi 
we  give  up,  that  makes  us  rich. 


ta/ce  up,  but  what 
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It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  public  attention  seem- 
ed a  little  aroused  to  the  active  participation  of 
American  citizens  and  American  vessels  in  the  fo- 
reign slave  trade,  by  the  arrival  at  Charleston  of  a 
cargo  of  native  Africans,  captured  on  board  the 
"  Echo,"  which  was,  or  had  been  owned  by  parties 
in  New  York,  and  had  an  American  captain  and 
several  American  seamen  on  board.  The  persona 
implicated  in  the  sailing  of  this  vessel,  and  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  partici- 
pation in  the  African  slave  trade,  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  trial;  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
course  pursued  in  their  respective  cases,  that  stre- 
nuous efiforts  are  being  made  to  baffle  the  course 
of  justice  towards  them,  and  the  country. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  there  have  been  seve- 
ral persons  arretted  on  Long  Island,  from  whose 
confession,  and  other  evidence,  we  learn  something 
of  another  New  York  slave  ship,  which  had  recent- 
ly shipped  nine  hundred  poor  captives  on  the  Gui- 
nea coast,  and  succeeded  in  landing  those  who  sur- 
vived the  passage,  in  Cuba.  This  slaver  is  said  to 
have  been  built  at  Providence,  II.  I.,  and  was  last 
fitted  out  with  a  cargo,  &.C.,  at  New  York,  from 
whence  she  sailed  for  (Jibraltar  and  a  market.  On 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  last  month,  the  keeper 
of  the  light-house  on  Montauk,  Long  Island,  on 
going  up  to  extinguish  the  lights,  observed  a  square 
rigged  vessel  lying  ofi"  and  on  the  shore.  In  a  lit- 
tle while  she  disappeared,  and  two  boats,  with  se- 
veral sailors  and  others  on  board,  came  on  shore, 
and  the  men  made  their  way  to  Sag  Harbour. 
They  were  observed  to  be  very  flush  of  money,  in 
the  shape  of  Spanish  doubloons  ;  and  their  appear- 
ance and  conduct  exciting  suspicion,  six  of  them 
(the  others  having  left  the  place)  were  arrested, 
and  are  now  in  custody  of  United  States  officers  at 
New  York. 

It  appears  that  the  vessel  seen  by  the  light-house 
keeper  was  the  Ilaidee,  and  that  she  was  scuttled 
by  her  crew  and  sunk,  they  having  first  taken  from 
her  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  with  which  they  came 
ashore.  As  we  have  stated,  she  had  just  accom- 
plished, what  is  esteemed  by  the  hardened  crimi- 
nals engaged  in  the  traffic,  a  successful  voyage, 
landing  her  wretched  cargo  at  Cardenas,  and  her 
crew  escaping  with  her  to  our  shores,  to  destroy 
with  the  vessel  the  evidence  of  their  guilt,  and  en- 
joy the  blood-stained  gold  they  had  received  in  ex- 
change for  hundreds  of  human  beings  torn  from 
their  native  land.  The  following,  taken  from  the 
"North  American,"  induces  us  to  hope  that  pub- 
lic attention  may  yet  be  more  efi'ectually  awakened 
to  this  deplorable  stigma  upon  our  age,  and  upon 
our  country. 

"Such  occurrences  as  the  scuttling  of  the  Ilaidee, 
within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  the 
.seizure  of  the  brig  Echo,  full  of  wretched  negroes, 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
abominable  traffic  in  human  muscles  is  carried  on. 
Of  ten  cargoes  that  are  quietly  landed  in  Cuba, 
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and  the  negroes  disposed  of,  we  hardly  hear  of 
one.  It  is  only  some  untoward  event  that  enables 
us  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  what  is  ever  going  on  in 
Cuba.  The  slave  trade  is  to-day  as  actively  car- 
ried on  by  Cuba,  under  connivance  of  the  author- 
rities,  as  at  any  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Havana  is  still  the  favourite  port  for  the  fitting  out 
of  these  craft,  and  the  correspondent  to  whom  we 
have  before  alluded,  asserts  that  no  less  than  three 
vessels,  a  brig,  and  schooner,  and  barque,  are  now 
notoriously  preparing  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
a  cargo  of  slaves.  How  long  is  a  trade  so  disgrace- 
ful to  humanity,  and  attended  with  horrors,  the 
mere  description  of  which  curdles  the  blood  as  we 
read — how  much  longer  is  that  trade  to  go  on  un- 
interrupted ? 

"  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  civilization  and 
Christianity  that  tolerates  such  an  abomination? 
And  yet,  inexplicable  as  it  may  seem,  creatures 
bearing  the  form  of  humanity,  are  found  not  only 
connivfng  at  the  traffic,  but  shamelesly  justifying 
it.  There  are  American  citizens,  too — men  claim- 
ing to  be  statesmen,  with  far-reaching  views — men 
boasting  of  their  superior  culture,  and  jealous  of 
their  own  liberty  and  personal  independence — who 
advocate  the  introduction  of  imported  negroes  to 
the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  the  revival  of 
the  slave  trade.  They  propose  to  put  back  the 
hand  on  the  xlial  plate  of  time,  and  to  endorse  and 
practise,  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  crimes 
that  the  best  part  of  the  world  repudiated  at  its 
commencement.  An  earnest  eifort  should  be  made 
by  all  law-abiding  and  good  men,  to  put  down  all 
participation  in  the  slave  trade  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  And  more  than  this,  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  traders  should  be  counteracted,  by 
keeping  before  the  public  their  true  character  and 
deep  criminality." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — Xews  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  18tb. 
Tlie  steamier  Haramoaia  left  "Hamburg  for  New  York 
on  the  14th.  Soon  after  leaving  port,  her  magazine  was 
exploded,  and  she  was  obliged  to  put  back,  five  of  her 
passengers  being  injured.  She  was  to  sail  again  on  the 
19th  ult.,  with  300  passengers. 

All  the  accounts  from  France  concur  in  stating  that 
the  grape  disease  is  passing  very  lightly  over  the  vine- 
yards, and  that  there  will  be  an  early  and  abundant  vin- 
taee.  '  The  vintage  in  Portugal  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ab'undant  that  has  occurred  for  the  past  five  years. 

From  St.  Petersburg  it  is  stated,  that  the  Emperor,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  cost  and  small  gains  of  the  war 
upon  the  Circassians,  has  determined  to  bring  the  long 
protracted  contest  to  a  close.  The  Circassian  leader, 
Scharayl,  is  said  also  to  be  inclined  tct  make  peace.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  not  satisfied  with  having  recalled  so 
many  Polish  exiles  from  Siberia,  has  restored  to  them 
their  formerly  confiscated  estates.  A  financial  plan  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  capital  required  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  A  bank  of  issue  is  to  be  established  according  to 
the  plan,  with  a  capital  equal  to  the  indemnity,  to  be 
l)aid  the  proprietors.  The  notes  ultimately  to  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  dissolved, 
and  a  new  house  convoked  to  meet  Twelfth  mo.  1st. 

The  Liverpool  markets  were  without  any  iraportan 
change.  The  London  money  market  was  unchanged 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  continued  to  in- 
crease. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  balance  in  the  U.  S.  Trea. 
siiry  at  the  beginning  of  last  week,  was  $10,869,000. 

PhUa<Mphia. — Mortality  last  week,  200,  of  whom  91 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  During  the  period  of  nint 
months,  from  the  first  of  the  year  to  Ninth  month  30th 
there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  400  foreign  and 
18,230  coastwise  vessels.  Total,  18,630.  During  th( 
same  period  last  year,  the  total  number  was  24,001 
showing  a  decrease  of  5,371.  On  the  4th  inst.,  super 
fine  flour  was  quoted  at  gS.OO  a  S5.50 ;  red  wheat, 
§1.30;  white,  SI. 40  a  ,S1.45  ;  corn,  8.'>  cts.  for  South 


Xcw  York. — Number  of  deaths  last  week,  433 — a  de- 
crease of  eight  compared  with  the  previous  week.  The 
exports  of  specie  for  the  week  ending  Tenth  month  2d, 
amounted  to  $1,126,404  04.  The  total  shipments,  from 
First  mo.  1st  to  this  date,  have  been  §21,062, 271  45. 

New  Orleans. — The  total  number  of  deaths  from  fever 
for  the  week  ending  Tenth  month  4th,  was  380.  The 
inhabitants  have  not  been  greatly  alarmed  as  a  general 
thing,  the  fever  being  found  to  attack  almost  exclusively 
he  unacclimated  and  those  exposed  to  pestilential  ef- 
luvia  arising  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
luatter.  Savannah  and  Mobile  have  both  suffered  from 
this  cause,  and  other  cities  in  the  South,  to  a  more 
limited  extent.  There  have  been  a  few  deaths  in  New 
York  from  yellow  fever,  and  it  is  said  that  some  isolated 
rases  have  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  although  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  it  in  the  weekly  reports  of  mor- 
tality. 

California. — The  steamship  Moses  Taylor  has  arrived 

New  York,  with  California  news  to  the  6th  ult.     She 

ought  upwards  of  three  hundred  passengers,  and 
nearly  $1,600,000  in  gold  dust.     The  late  State  election 

suited  in  the  success  of  the  Administration  Democra- 
tic ticket  by  sis  to  ten  thousand  majority.     The  Legis- 
'ature  would   have  a  large  majority  of  Administration 
Democrats. — There  appears  to  be  more  lawlessness  and 
bloodshed  than   usual  in  California,  great  numbers  of 
murders,    assassinations    and   suicides   being   reported. 
The  citizens  of  San  Diego  having  been  informed  that  a 
desperate  band  of  outlaws  and  fugitives  from  justice  me- 
ditated an  attack  upon  their  city  with  the  avowed  object 
of  sacking  the  place,  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
guard,  and  established  a  night  patrol. — Money  was  said 
to  be  abundant  in  San  Francisco  — Many  persons  who 
ent  to  Frazer  river,  had  returned  to  California. — The 
Santa   Clara   quicksilver  mines,  which   are  principally 
'A  by   Baltimoreans,  have  yielded,   from   the   time 
they  were  first  worked  up  to  the  Isl  of  Eighth  month, 
000  pounds  of  quicksilver,  which  was  mostly  sold  at 
ents  a  pound,  producing  §118,000. — The  U.  S.  go- 
iment  had  commenced  a  suit  at  San  Francisco,  for 
the  possession  of  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines, 
i'alued  at  many  millions  of  dollars,  which  it  is  charged 
ire  now  held  by  a  forged  title. 

Miscellaneous. — Slave  Forcibly  Freed.  —  At  Chatham, 
Canada,  a  few  days  ago,  a  mulatto  slave  boy,  w.as  forci- 
bly taken  from  his  master,  a  Southerner,  who  bad  stop- 
ped there  on  a  railway  train.  The  sheriff  and  a  party  of 
negroes  did  it.     The  boy  cried  and  clung  to  his  master, 

t  the  crowd  carried  him  away,  and  the  train  went  off 

lb  his  master. 

The  Recaptured  Africans. — The  Africans  rescued  from 
the  slaver  Echo,  and  now  on  their  way  to  Liberia,  will 

t  all  be  landed  at  one  place,  but  distributed  in  small 
detachments  at  several  points  along  the  coast,  whence 
they  will  be  sent  off  to  the  receptacles  for  newly  arrived 
emigrants,  recently  prepared  at  Careysburg,  and  other 
salubrious  points,  tor  settlement  in  the  interior.  As  it 
it  probable  that  more  than  three  weeks  will  be  con- 
sumed in  reaching  the  African  coast,  the  negroes  will 
i  been  absent  from  home  about  three  months  ;  a  pe- 
riod so  brief  that  they  will  not  be  liable  to  climatic 
fevers. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  intelligence  relative  to 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  is  discouraging.  It  seems  that 
ever  since  the  first  laying  of  the  cable  its  condition  has 
been  very  variable;  at  times  it  was  in  good  working  or- 
der, and  at  others  quite  indifferent.  Since  the  4th  ult., 
there  has  been  a  complete  cessation  of  all  intelligible 
signals.  The  difficulty  is  stated  to  be  owing  to  a  defect 
in  the  cable  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  Irish  coast.  At  that  distance,  from  a  comparatiTe 
shallow  the  bottom  sinks  to  a  great  depth.  This  was 
known  previous  to  the  laying  of  the  cable,  and  it  was 
intended  that  here  a  quantity  of  slack  cord  should  be 
paid  out  by  the  Agamemnon.  But  the  place  ii 
taken,  and  consequently  the  indication  is,  that  here  the 
wire  hangs  festooned  and  exposed  to  the  currents  of  th 
ocean,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the  bottom. 

The  Currency  of  Russia. — A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg 
says,  "  The  Russian  government  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  re-establish  a  metallic  currency  throughout  the  em 
pire.  Sixty  millions  of  paper  money  have  been  alreadi 
called  in  and  cancelled,  but  it  appears  that  a  complete 
reform  is  to  take  place.  The  capital  necessary  for  this 
new  operation  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of 
roubles,  three-fourths  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  a  direct  loan.  The  remainder  is  to  be  com- 
pleted from  the  depots  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  fort- 
resses of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul." 

The  Ecerglades. — X\\  Alabama  paper  says  that  some 
of  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  Florida  from  which  the  Indians 


have  lately  been  removed.  It  is  thought  that  in  a  ft 
years  not  only  will  sugar  become  one  of  the  princip 
productions,  but  that  cofl'ee  will  be  successfully  cl 
tivated. 

Chinese. — This  persevering  people,  feeble  indivijuall 
ut  producing  great  results  by  a  combination  of  labui 
ave  purchased  an  extensive  water-lot  at  Esquima 
(the  harbour  of  Victoria,  on  Vancouver's  Island.)  re 
eligibly  situated,  where  they  are  about  to  erect  wliarv  ! 
and  warehouses  for  their  China  ships,  which  are  orden 
out  direct  to  that  port. 

_  The  Steamer  Austria. — The  Norwegian  barque  Cat 
rina  has  arrived  at  Quebec,  having  on  board  twentv-tv 
persons  saved  from  the  burned  steamship.  .Most  of  tlie 
persons  had  clung  to  the  chain  beneath  the  bowspi 
nd  stay,  until  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  th^ 
ere  taken  off  by  the  Catarina's  boats'.  Others  had 
various  ways  supported  themselves  on  portions  of  tl 
wreck.  In  all,  89  individuals  appear  to  have  bei 
.'ed. 

The  Slave  Trade. — Late  advices  from  Havana  stat 
that  an  American  ship  had  landed  a  large  cargo 
slaves  near  Cardenas.  The  slaver  left  the  coast  of  Afrii 
th  upwards  of  900  Africans,  of  whom  nearly  250  di( 
during  the  passage,  of  sickness  and  starvation.  The  U.  I 
Marshal  of  New  York  has  arrested,  at  New  Bedford,  tl 
mate  and  four  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Haidee,  which 
believed  to  be  the  guilty  vessel.  After  landing  the  n 
groes,  the  brig  was  scuttled  and  sunk. 

Water  in  the  Texan  Desert. — The  project  of  obtainir 
ter  by  means  of  Artesian  wells,  has  proved  a  failui 
and  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned.  Capt.  Pope  four' 
ater  in  some  of  the  borings,  but  it  was  of  bad  qualit 
id  would  nowhere  rise  near  the  surface. 
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WANTED. 
A   Competent  Male  Teacher  is   wanted  for  Friend 
School  at  Pine  Grove,  N.  Jersey. 
Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Evans, 
Amos  Evens, 
Samuel  B.  Eve.vs. 
Address— Jtarlton  P.  0.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
Ninth  mo.  30th,  1858. 


WANTED. 

A  young  man,  to  assist  in  teaching  some  of  the  pi 

mary  branches.     One  desirous  of  assisting  part  of  ll 

time,  and  pursuing  his  studies  the  remainder  of  the  da 

would  be  preferred.     Apply  to  Richard  J.  Allen, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Rea 
ng  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  t 
ander-naraed  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


Died,  at  their  residence  near  Medford.  the  24th  of  Fil 
month  last,  Elizabeth  H.,  wife  of  Zebedee  Haines,  in  t 
50th  year  of  her  age ;  a  beloved  member  and  overst 
of  Upper  Evesham  Meeting.  This  bereavement  is  deef 
felt  by  her  family  and  friends ;  but  they  desire  in  si 
cerity  to  adopt  this  language :  The  Lord  gave,  and  I 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Loj 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Samuel  C.  P»' 

son,  in  New  York,  on  the  28th  of  the  Fifth  month,  ISr 
Frances  Paxson,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age ;  a  mem\ 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  the  residence  of  his  son  Samuel  C.  Paxson, 

New  York,  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1858,  in  the  8( 
year  of  his  age,  William  Pa.xson;  an  esteemed  meml 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

ROBE,  PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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liVords  are  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  this 
ernal  sense  felt  in  the  soul  under  Divine  influ- 
;e.  It  cannot  be  ideally  conveyed  to  the  un- 
istandiug  of  the  inexperienced ;  for  it  is  not  an 
Ige,  but  a  sensation,  impossible  to  be  conceived 
'  by  its  own  impression.  So  true  is  that  saying  of 
apostle,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
r  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
ich  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him ; 
,  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit." 
Cor.  ii.  9,  10.)  It  was  upon  this  consideration 
't  I  said.  Divine  light  is  the  subject  of  inward 
sation,  "  and  is  not  to  be  communicated  from 
1  to  another  by  reasoning,  or  verbal  description." 
■  should  any  person  give  the  most  clear  and 
;ly  description  possible  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  to 
nan  blind  from  his  birth,  it  would  only  be  com- 
nicating  an  ideal  notion  of  the  light,  but  not  the 
it  itself.  It  might  be  called  a  subjective  reve- 
ion  concerning  the  light  to  him,  but  not  an  ob- 
tive  one  of  the  light  itself.  This  no  man  can 
re  but  by  his  own  immediate  sensation. 
Divine  revelation  is  a  disclosure  of  something  to 
rational  mind  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  in  the 
id's  own  power  to  discover.  This  the  Holy  Spi 
doth,  cither  by  unveiling  of  itself  by  its  influence 
some  degree  to  the  soul,  and  giving  it  an  internal 
ise  of  its  presence  ;  or  by  favouring  it  with  the 
ion  of  other  objects,  real  or  representative, 
ough  the  communication  of  Divine  light  and 
war ;  or  by  giving  tho  soul  a  clear  sense  of  its 
n  state  and  condition.  All  this  being  a  disco- 
■y  of  objects,  is  called  objective  revelation. 
Subjective  revelation  is  a  disclosure  of  subjects, 
things  relative,  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
ily  Spirit ;  by  which  the  mind  is  opened  into  ' 
awledgo  of  the  Divine  will  concerning  persons 
things,  led  into  the  true  sense  of  Scriptures,  or 
0  a  deeper  understanding  of  doctrines  than  it 
lid  ever  reach  without  Divine  illumination.  Of 
s  kind  was  the  original  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
is  to  those  who  penned  them. 
All  this,  both  objective  and  subjective,  is  truly 
ernal  immediate  revelation.  What  is  now  mo 
;hly  treated  as  the  only  revelation  still  existing, 
d  to  exist,  is  rather  the  fruit  of  revelation  than 
3  thing  itself;  a  Scriptural  record  of  things  re- 


ealed,  for  they  certainly  were  so  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  disclosed  ;  but  the  different 
senses  put  upon  the  many  disputed  parts  of  them, 
for  many  generations  past,  demonstrate  those  parts 
are  not  truly  a  revelation  to  those  who  mistake 
them;  nor  can  they  ever  become  such  to  them, 
till  they  know  the  holy  Author  to  be  their  inter- 
preter. For,  "  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any 
private  interpretation.     For  the  prophecy  came  not 

old  time,"  or  rather,  at  any  time,  "  by  the  will 
of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  (2  Pet.  i.  20,  21.) 

I  believe  that  idolaters,  and  those  guilty  of  im- 
moralities, have  all  at  times  felt  the  reproving  wit- 
of  God  in  their  consciences,  which  gives  them 
a  convicting  knowledge  of  him ;  and  if  they  con- 
tinue to  rebel  against  this  light,  they  become  so 
darkened  towards  it,  that  "  they  know  not  the  ways 
thereof,  nor  abide  in  the  paths  thereof."  (Job  xxiv. 
13.)  Not  liking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
after  long  forbearance,  he  gives  them  over  to  a  re- 
probate mind.  (Rom.  i.  28.)  Our  principle  teaches, 
that  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  first  as  a  convicter,  or  con- 
vincer  of  sin.  Thus  it  stands  at  the  door  of  man's 
heart  and  knocks  for  entrance ;  and  if  the  heart 
opens  to  it,  and  abides  in  the  ability  it  furnishes, 
sincerely  desiring,  and  seeking  to  obey  its  motions, 
it  will,  by  due  degrees,  increase  that  ability  therein, 
till  it  prove  itself  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  it.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  mind  is  sensible 
of  the  saving  knowledge  of  this  Divine  principle ; 
yet,  before  this,  whilst  the  soul  knew  nothing  more 
of  it  than  merely  its  convictions,  it  could  not  be 
said  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  an  internal  immediate 
sense  of  that  grace  which  is  saving,  both  in  its  na- 
ture and  intention,  though  it  was  not  endued  with 
the  saving  knowledge  of  it. 

We  have  all  along  uniformly  acknowledged,  the 
gospel  came  in  word  as  well  as  in  power  ;  but  not 
in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  even  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (1  Thess.  i.  5.)  And  we  are 
sensible  that  this  Divine  power,  from  whence  the 
words  sprang,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  words  but  the  outward  expression,  or  ex- 
terior declaration  by  which  it  is  preached  and  re- 
commended. To  this  essential  internal  grace, 
power  and  Spirit  of  God,  the  apostles  called  and 
pressed  their  hearers,  as  well  as  to  the  belief  of  the 
outward  advent  and  process  of  the  Messiah  then 
past.  They  taught  them,  that  "  Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  and  unto  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation."  (Ileb.  ix.  28.)  Thi; 
second  appearance  of  Christ,  we  do  not  understand 
to  intend  his  coming  to  judgment  at  the  great  day 
of  general  decision ;  for  then  he  will  come  to  deter 
mine  the  final  state  both  of  the  righteous  and  un- 
righteous; not  to  salvation  only,  but  to  condemna- 
tion also.  But  this  second  appearance  is  in  order 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  look  for  him  to  that 
end.  Accordingly,  the  apostle  thus  prays  for  the 
believers;  "The  Lord  direct  jour  hearts  into  the 
love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  foi 
Christ;"  (2  Thess.  iii.  5,)  and  he  describes  the 
Corinthians  as  "  waiting  for  the  coming,"  or  renew 


ed  appearance,  "of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (1  Cor. 
i.  7.) 

Notwithstanding  our  Saviour  empowers  and  em- 
ploys his  messengers  to  declare  his  will,  and  to  call 
people  to  the  work  of  repentance  and  regeneration ; 
yet  he  constitutes  them  not  as  deputies  to  do  the 
work  for  him.  It  is  not  the  words  they  deliver, 
nor  any  application  man,  by  his  own  powers,  can 
ke  of  them,  which  can  perform  this  great  busi- 
ness. "  Lord,"  saith  the  prophet,  "  thou  wilt  or- 
dain peace  for  us ;  for  thou  also  hast  wrought  all 
works  in  us."  (Isa.  xxvi.  12.)  The  Spirit  of 
the  High  and  Holy  One  is  the  true  efficient  of  all 
the  real  good  that  is  done,  all  the  virtue  that  is 
wrought,  either  in  the  church  in  general,  or  any  of 
its  members.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  («)  giveth  under- 
standing, and  unveils  the  knowledge  of  tho  things 

f  God ;  (b)  quickeneth  and  maketh  alive,  (c)  mor- 
tifies, {(/)  circumcises,  (e)  baptizes,  (/)  sanctifies, 
(g)  regenerates,  (h)  sets  free,  (i)  strengthens,  and 
enables  to  obedience.     In  the  Spirit  is  (/.:)  the  true 

ght,  {1}  the  life,  (ni)  the  love,  (w)  the  waiting,  (o)  the 

(o)  "  I  said,  days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  ycar.f 
should  teivch  wisdom.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing." Job  xxxii.  7,8.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heprd, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But 
God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit;  for  the 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  tilings  of  God. 
For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  tho 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even  so,  the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  1  Cor.  ii. 
9,  10,  11. 

(6)  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing."  John  vi.  63.  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spi- 
rit giveth  life."  2  Cor.  iii.  G.  "  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Rom. 
viii.  11. 

(c)  "If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die;  but  if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye 
shall  live.''   Rom.  viii.  13. 

{d)  "Circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter."  Rom.  ii.  29. 

(e)  "  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body." 
1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

(/)  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 
are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God."  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 

(g)  "  E.'ccept  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Sjiirit, 
be  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which 
is  born  of  the  tlesh,  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  John  iii.  5,  6. 

(A)  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Cbri.st  Jesus,  halli 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Rom.  vni.  2 

(i)  "  That  he  would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might,  by  his  Spirit, 
in  the  inner  man."  Eph.  iii.T6. 

a-)  "  lu  hiui  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."—"  That  was  the  true  light  which  ligbteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  John  i.  4,  9.  "God 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor. 
iv.  G. 

(/)  "  The  Spirit  giveth  life."  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

(m)  "  Who  also  declared  unto  us  your  love  in  the  Spi- 
rit." Col.  i.  8. 

(n)  "  We  through  the  Spirit  wait  fur  the  hope  of  riglit- 
eonsncs',  by  faith."  Gal.  v.  5. 

(o)  "If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the 
.Spirit."  Gal.  v.  25. 
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walking,  (j))  the  followsLip  and  comiuunion  of  the 
gospel;  in  the  spirit  (q)  is  true  prayer  made, 
('•)  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  opened,  and  ac- 
ceptable worship  performed.  The  Spirit  is  (s)  the 
covering  of  God's  people,  (t)  their  guide,  («)  their 
leader,  ((f)  their  comforter,  {x)  their  seal,  the  infelt 
earnest  of  an  everlasting  inheritance  to  them  ;  and, 
in  sum,  the  all-eSective  power  and  virtue  of  the 
gospel  ministration ;  all  which  the  Scriptures  here 
cited  undeniably  evidence. 

In  all  these  respects  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  in 
common  amongst  the  primitive  believers.  For  the 
continuation  of  the  same  spiritual  operations  it  is 
that  we  plead,  and  not  that  of  miraculous  gifts ; 
which  were  always  extraordinary,  and  aiforded  but 
to  few  in  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
primitives. 


I'rom  The  Li-isuie  liuur. 

The  Overlanil  Eoalc  to  India. 

(Continued  fiom  page  27.) 
FROM   ALEXANDRIA    TO   CAIRO. 

Arrived  at  Alexandria,  all  are  eager  to  land. 
An  unexpected  difficulty,  however,  unhappily  ap- 
pears. A  box  from  Malta,  insufficiently  packed, 
bursts  on  the  deck  of  our  steamer ;  the  cholera  pre- 
vailing in  that  island,  all  intercour.se  is  forbidden  ; 
the  contents  of  this  said  box  connect  us  with  the 
proscribed  island  ;  we  are  declared  contaminated, 
and  refused  pratique.  The  yellow  flag  is  hoisted  ; 
who  can  conjecture  how  long  we  shall  be  detained  ? 
AVe  knew  it  was  a  farce,  and  tried  to  take  it  as 
coolly  as  possible.  All  was  soou  set  right.  An 
Egyptian  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  our  passen- 
gers, had  in  charge  some  splendid  horses  for  the 
pasha.  He  intimated  to  the  authorities  that  these 
horses  would  suifer  if  kept  longer  on  board,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences !  This  was  enough.  In  half  an  hour  we 
were  declared  pure  and  free. 

With  heavy  luggage,  passengers  have  no  trouble 
or  concern ;  all  is  sent  on  to  meet  us  at  Suez  ;  no- 
thing is  allowed  with  us  save  only  the  scanty  sup- 
ply necessary  for  personal  use  during  our  rapid 
transit  through  Egypt.  We  land  amid  confusion 
indescribable — dogs,  donkeys,  dragomans,  equally 
numerous  and  annoying.  The  proffi;red  help  per- 
tinaciously pressed  upon  you  preponderates  sadly 
on  the  side  of  hindrance.  Manfully  we  fought  our 
way  through  the  mongrel  crowd,  and  made  for  the 
town.     Streets  narrow  and  irregular,  houses  mean 

(p)  "If  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit."  Phil.  ii.  1. 
"  llave  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit."  1  Cor. 
xii.  13. 

(q)  "  The  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities  ;  for  we 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the 
Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us,"  &c.  Rom.  viii. 
21).  "  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
in  the  Spirit,  and  watchinp;  thereunto  with  all  persever- 
iincc."  Eph.  vi.  18.  "  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Jude  20. 

(r)  "  Through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
unlo  the  Father."  Eph.  ii.  18. 

(»)  "  Wo  to  the  rebellious  children— that  cover  with  a 
covering,  but  not  of  my  Spirit."  Isa.  xxx.  1. 

(I)  "When  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  tiuth."  John  xvi.  13. 

{u)  "  If  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the 
law."  Gal.  v.  18.  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  Rom.  viii.  14. 

(if)  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  yon  an- 
other comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever; 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth."  John  xiv.  16,  17. 

(j)  •'  God  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  ear- 
nest of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  2  Cor.  i.  22.  "  In 
whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise."  Eph.  i.  13.  "  Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  scaled  unto  the 
d.iy  of  redemption."  Ibid.  iv.  30. 


and  miserable,  here  and  there  some  lattice-work 
or  a  Saracenic  arch,  arrest  the  attention;  but  din- 
giness,  dirt,  and  desolation,  prevail.  There  is  a 
change  for  the  better,  as  you  leave  the  Turkish 
quarter  and  approach  that  of  the  Franks.  You 
enter  a  noble  square  where  the  flags  of  the  difiereut 
consulates  are  seen  fluttering  in  the  breeze  Here 
are  the  principal  hotels.  In  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe 
I  was  glad  to  flee  the  insupportable  tumult  of  which 
our  arrival  had  been  the  innocent  cause.  Look 
from  the  window  1 — what  a  scene  !  Merchants  of 
every  colour,  country,  and  kind  ;  Copts,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Turks,  Arabs,  Negroes,  Armenians,  Maltese, 
with  caps,  pipes,  canes,  shawls,  scarfs,  fans,  toys, 
antiquities  newly  manufactured,  are  all  pressing 
bargains  on  the  unfortunate  new-comers  with  over- 
whelming pertinacity.  There  are  the  Egyptian 
boys  in  crowds,  with  their  far-famed  Alexandrian 
donkeys ;  the  sable  colour,  grinning  white  teeth, 
roguish  bright  eyes,  clattering  clamorous  tongues, 
and  never  ceasing  antics  of  these  striplings,  pro- 
claim each  of  them  Topsy's  veritable  brother.  The 
vociferous  uproar  without  is  felt  so  overpowering 
within,  that  every  now  and  then  an  official  from 
the  hotel  rushes  forth  with  his  corbash  of  bull-hide, 
and  puts  to  flight  his  tormentors  and  yours.  Then 
we  have  a  climax  of  confusion ;  then  a  momentary 
lull;  and  again  the  nuisance  becomes  just  as  bad 
as  ever. 

Soon  our  party  were  scampering  hither  and  thi- 
ther to  see  the  sights.  As  the  sun  was  intensely 
hot,  1  remained  for  a  time  quiet  at  the  hotel,  mus- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  this  once  celebrated  city. 
The  shades  of  the  departed  who  had  lived  and 
flourished  here  seemed  to  hover  around  me.  Here 
Euclid  wrote  his  "Elements,"  and  taught  Ptolemy 
his  theory  and  problems.  Here  Apollonius  wrote 
on  Conic  Sections,  and  first  endeavoured  to  explain 
by  cycles  and  epicycles  the  apparent  retrograde 
motion  of  the  planets.  Here  Eratosthenes,  a  se- 
cond Plato,  with  splendid  instruments  in  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  accurately  determined  the  extent 
and  circumference  of  the  earth  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  Here  lived  several  of  the  seven 
Greek  poets,  who,  from  their  number  and  brilliancy, 
were  called  the  Pleiades.  The  Apocrypha  was  writ- 
ten by  Alexandrian  Jews.  To  the  synagogue  in 
this  place  belonged  some  of  those  who  disputed  with 
the  proto-martyr,  and  "gnashed  on  him  with  their 
teeth."  Here  the  eloquent  Apollos,  Paul's  com- 
panion and  friend,  was  born.  Here  flourished 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen  the  martyr, 
and  Athanasius,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  creed, 
and  Cyril,  the  patriarch,  who  died  A.  D.  444.  Here, 
probably,  Thecla,  the  noble  Egyptian  lady,  wrote 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  as  the  schedule  annexed 
to  it  in  the  British  Museum  states,  a.  d.  328.  I 
thought  of  Cleopatra   and   Csesar,  Mark  Antony 

d  Pompey,  Nelson  and  Napoleon  :  strangely  did 
the  ar.cient  and  the  modern  mingle  in  my  waking 
dream. 

When  refreshed  by  rest  and  solitary  musing,  I 
out  to  visit  the  "  lions"  of  the  place,  so  often 
described.  On  my  return  it  was  time  to  start  for 
the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  my  journey  having  been 
made  before  the  opening  of  the  railroad.  Camels, 
carts,  donkeys,  and  omnibuses  were  now  in  great 
requisition  ;  whips  cracking,  dogs  barking,  men 
shouting,  and  Topsy-looking  boys  more  teasing 
than  ever,  as  now  their  time  with  us  was  short. 
There  is  nothing  like  patience  and  perseverance. 
In  due  time  we  were  all  on  board.  A  small  steamer 
took  our  boat  in  tow,  and  we  set  ofi'  for  the  Nile. 
We  passed  rather  pretty  villas  and  gardens,  be- 
longing to  native  and  European  gentlemen  residing 
at  Alexandria.  To  see  family  groups  enjoying 
social  intercourse  in  their  trim  verandahs,  in  the 


cool  of  the  evening,  in  that  land  of  dreary  desc . 
tion,  was  not  a  little  refreshing.  One  lady  I 
served  with  belts  and  gun  accompanying  two  tpo: 
men,  apparently  as  interested  and,  no  doubt,  qi 
as  good  a  sliot  as  either  of  her  companions, 
was  a  lovely  evening ;  the  air  most  balmy  and 
hilarating.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  uuiuterc 
ing  than  the  banks  of  this  canal  as  we  crept  sloi 
along.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  soliti 
wanderer,  a  miserable  hut,  or  a  monotonous  1 
of  clumsy  telegraphs ;  while  on  all  sides  a  dre: 
sandy  plain  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  rea 
The  canal  is  aboutsixty  miles  long,  ninety  fictbro. 
and  eighteen  feet  deep.  It  is  said  1^50,000  wo! 
men  were  employed  in  its  excavation.  No  imp 
ments  were  furnished  to  the  poor  slaves  who  d 
it,  and  a  very  scanty  supply  of  food  ;  hence  20,0 
perished  during  its  construction,  by  accident,  st 
vation,  or  the  plague.  It  aflbrds  a  nielancb 
example  of  what  has  been  termed  "  a  barbari 
struggling  into  civilization."  Mehemet  Ali  co 
menced  it  in  1819,  and  it  was  opened  on  the  24 
of  January,  1820.  Now  it  is  a  thing  of  the  pa 
in  so  far  as  the  Overland  Route  is  concerned, 
the  iron-horse  of  modern  civilization  hurries  1 
passengers  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

As  the  night  drew  her  sombre  curtains  arou 
us,  several  ventured  below  to  sleep  in  our  confin 
cabin  as  they  best  could.  I  was  too  much  afr: 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  to  be  so  bold,  but  wrapp 
myself  up  and  dozed  on  deck.  About  mid  nig 
we  reached  Atfeh,  and  exchanged  our  canal-bc 
for  a  smart  little  steamer  belonging  to  the  pasl- 
Here  we  met  with  considerable  delay,  and  not 
little  amusement.  The  cfi'orts  of  our  Ejrypti 
boatmen  and  their  coadjutors  were  much  more  noi 
than  efiective.  Their  grotesque  appearanc 
abortive  efli'orts,  with  the  glare  of  torches  amic 
our  Egyptian  darkness,  seemed  greatly  to  interc 
some  of  our  young  cadets.  Heartily  did  they  jc 
in  the  uproar.  Some  were  barking  like  the  do 
around  ;  some  were  crowing  like  cocks  ;  and  soi 
all  the  cocks  on  shore,  far  and  near,  thinking  it  i 
early  dawn,  set  up  a  general  chorus  ;  but  long  t 
fore  day-break  we  were  steaming  away  with  gre 
rapidity  on  the  far-famed  Nile.  Most  of  the'pi 
sengers  were  eager  to  secure  a  place  below  to  rt 
their  weary  frames.  I  had  been  warned  of  t 
abominations  of  the  Nile-boat  and,  dreading  t 
minor  plagues  that  still  abound  there,  I  persist 
in  keeping  the  deck.  I  still  think  I  acted  wi 
commendable  caution  on  this  occasion.  In 
morning  I  asked  a  shrewd  intelligent  friend,  wh 
he  came  on  deck,  how  he  had  fared  below  durii 
his  slumbers?  "  Well,"  said  he,  "it  is  somethil 
like  what  they  say  in  the  returns  after  a  battle 
have  been  wounded  severely,  but  not  mortally." 

Earnestly  did  I  long  for  the  dawn,  that  I  mig 
gaze  on  the  novel  scene  around  me.  In  due  tir 
I  beheld  as  gorgeous  a  sun-rise  as  could  well 
imagined.  Slight,  gentle  streaks  of  glimmerii 
light  in  the  cast  first  arrested  my  eye.  These 
most  imperceptibly,  became  broader  and  bright* 
intimating  the  approach  of  the  great  lumiuar 
Magnificent  clouds,  now  tipped  and  tinged  wi 
purple  and  gold,  then  changing  into  something  lil 
chariots  and  horses  of  fire,  seemed  as  the  ad  vane 
guard  of  the  ruler  of  day.  At  length,  a  smi 
bright  cloud,  at  the  very  horizon,  first  sparklii 
like  a  diamond,  then  increasing  till  it  blazed  like 
diadem  of  brilliants,  announced  the  monarch  nig 
Now  he  burst  forth  in  his  glory,  "full-orbed 
all  his  various  rays  complete."  One  could  scarce 
wonder  that  the  Parsees  regarded  such  an  objc 
with  religious  veneration. 

All  day  we  were  making  good  progress.     T. 
Nile,  a  noble  river,  was  overflowing  the  countr 
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Mussulmen  say  that  tlie  water  of  the  Nile  is 
lelicious  ti-at  if  Mahomet  had  tasted  it,  he  would 
re  prayed  for  a  terrestrial  immortality  to  enjoy 
rer.  As  we  sailed  along,  it  was  thick  and 
joloured  with  slimy  mud,  laden,  no  doubt,  with 
;ility  to  this  barren  land,  but  not  over-inviting 
ihose  anxious  to  taste  its  "sweet  waters."  The 
age  from  Atfeh  to  Cairo  generally  takes  about 
nty-four  hours.  In  these  small  steamers  no 
ifortablo  accommodation  is  provided  for  passen- 
3.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  us  all  per- 
aiing  our  ablutions,  and  arranging  our  toilet  as 
best  could,  under  the  shadow  of  a  paddle-box, 
any  other  equally  convenient  position  which  the 
k  of  our  tiny  craft  could  afford.  *  *  * 
1  we  fared  not   amiss,  and   none   complained. 

had  only  to  look  at  the  wretched  hovels  and 
itched  people,  wherever  we  passed,  to  feci  thank- 
we  wore  so  rapidly  hasting  through  this  dreary 
d.  Mud  walls,  with  puny  towers  of  the  same 
r  material,  to  protect  them  from  the  Bedouin ; 
3,  compared  with  which  an  Irish  cabin  is  a  pa- 
i;  a  few  date  trees;  curious  dove-cots  ;  miser- 
e  mosques  with  paltry  minarets  ;  all  seemed 
olation.  The  appearance  of  Egypt,  however, 
i'ers  much  at  difl'erent  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
J  been  said  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  covered  with 
'irpet  which,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
either  "a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald,  or  a 
|den  harvest." 

We  passed  many  places  interesting  through  as- 
lation  with  the  past,  though  in  themselves  scarce- 
iworthy  of  notice.  Fouah,  where  the  tarboosh, 
red  caps,  which  rich  and  poor  are  compelled  to 
ir  in  Kgypt,  are  made,  was  once  taken  by  the 
isaders,  who  penetrated  thus  far  into  Egypt. 
!s,  once  a  royal  town,  leads  the  mind  back  to  a 
!iod  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion  under  Cam- 
!es.  The  advance  of  the  British  and  Ottoman 
bies  in  1801,  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  was 
hg  those  shores.  The  sufferings  and  successes 
that  expedition  are  well-nigh  forgotten.  Near 
place  where  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches 
the  Nile  meet,  we  passed  Ramoses,  whence  the 
aelites  took  their  departure  for  Succoth  and 
lam  on  their  way  to  the  Red  Sea.  We  passed 
unfinished  works  for  the  barrage  of  the  Nile. 
3  object  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  is  to  re- 
1  the  water  of  the  river,  and  use  it  for  irrigation, 
er  the  yearly  inundation  subsides.  Whether  it 
1  ever  be  completed  seems  doubtful.  Here  we 
our  first  view  of  the  pyramids.  They  were  at 
immense  distance,  but  their  outline  was  clearly 
ined.  One  looks  at  these  stupendous  monuments 
by-gone  centuries  with  bated  breath  and  awe, 
you  do  when,  for  the  first  time,  your  eye  rests 
the  Alps.  A  small  party  at  the  bow  of  our 
imer,  gazing  on  the  pyramids  from  afar,  were 
into  an  animated  discussion  respecting  the  se- 
i  wonders  of  the  world  in  olden  times.  What 
•e  they?  Where  are  they?  What  deserves 
t  appellation  in  our  wondrous  days?  Night 
3ed  upon  us.  The  scene  became  more  and  more 
iting.  We  passed  the  pasha's  palace  at  8hoo- 
..  At  length,  to  our  great  joy,  we  landed  at 
ilac,  the  port  of  Cairo.  We  had  two  miles  to 
yel  by  land  to  the  city  ;  but  what  confusion  ere 
could  start !  Donkey-boys,  and  Arab  porters, 
1  torch-bearers,  and  hotel-keepers,  and  van- 
vers,  camels,  horses,  dogs — what  a  Babel !  Wc 
hed  into  an  omnibus,  and  ere  long  set  off  at  a 
lop,  torch-bearers  running  alongside,  the  glare 
m  their  truly  original  flambeaux  enabling  us  to 
through  the  gloom  ;  high  walls,  huge  cactuses, 
lie  trees,  and  a  broad,  dusty,  winding  road  lead- 
to  the  capital.  Suddenly  wc  drew  up  at  one 
he  city  gates.     The  sentry,  probably  fast  asleep 


till  our  advent  roused  him,  was  in  no  hurry  to  grant 
jus  admission.  But  the  massy  gate  at  last  did  open, 
[and  we  entered  "  Great  al  Cairo,"  the  city  of  8ala- 
din  and  of  the  x\rabian  Nights.  We  drove  up  to 
the  Great  Square,  and  sought  rest  and  refreshment 
at  the  British  Hotel. 

C'lo  be  coDtinned.} 


Sclcttoil. 
"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth 
no  sorrow  therewith." — Prov.  x.  22. 

The  truth  here  is  two-fold.  It  means  that  God's 
blessing  gives  material  wealth  ;  and  also,  that  they 
are  rich  who  have  that  blessing,  although  they  get 
nothing  more. 

The  silver  and  the  gold  are  His,  and  he  gives 
them  to  whomsoever  he  will.  A  business  may 
prosper  at  one  time,  and  decay  at  another,  while 
no  one  is  able  to  detect  the  cause.  It  is  not  by 
accident.  He  who  rules  in  the  highest,  reaches 
down  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  this  world,  and 
controls  them  all.  Long  ago,  a  certain  people 
diligently  plied  their  agricultural  labours,  and 
carefully  watched  over  their  household  affairs; 
and  yet  calamity  succeeded  calamity,  and  general 
poverty  was  closing  round  the  commonwealth.  They 
could  not  read  on  earth  the  causes  of  their  failure, 
but  a  voice  from  on  high  proclaimed  it  : — "  Ye 
have  sown  much,  but  bring  in  little;  ye  eat,  but 
ye  have  not  enough  ;  ye  drink,  but  ye  are  not  tilled 
with  drink ;  ye  clothe  you,  but  there  are  none 
warm ;  and  he  that  earneth  wages,  earneth  them 
to  put  into  a  bag  with  holes.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  consider  your  ways."  (Hag.  i.  6,  7.) 
They  had  forgotten  God,  and  He  had  withheld  his 
blessing.  There  is  the  religion  of  the  case,  and 
the  philosophy  of  it  too.  Will  a  poor,  short-sighted 
creature  prate  about  the  causes  of  things,  to  the 
exclusion  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  as  if 
there  were  no  causes  of  things  lying  beyond  our 
view  ?  There  are  causes  of  things  which  we  have 
never  seen  yet.  He  is  a  sounder  philosopher,  as 
well  as  a  better  christian  who  owns  that  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  has  something  to  do  with  the  pros- 
perity of  his  business. 

But  His  blessing  makes  rich — His  blessing  is 
riches,  although  the  wealth  of  the  world  should  all 
flee  away.  "  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it."  This 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
acquiring  wealth.  Some  people  grow  rich  without 
God's  blessing,  and  some  grow  rich  b//  it.  The 
difference  lies  in  this — with  the  latter,  no  sorrow  is 
added  therewith ;   but  with  the  other  there  is. 

When  you  are  permitted  to  obtain  wealth  on  which 
you  do  not  seeli,  and  do  not  get  God's  blessing, 
that  wealth  becomes  a  sorrow.  There  is  no  more 
manifest  mark  of  a  righteous  providence  now  seen 
protruding  through  into  time,  than  the  sorrow  that 
comes  with  ill-gotten  wealth.  It  lies  like  a  burn- 
spark  on  the  conscience,  which  will  not  out  all 
the  rich  man's  days.  Sometimes  the  wealth  is 
scattered  by  means,  that  the  public,  with  one  voice, 
pronounce  judgment-like.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
waters  of  strife,  to  desolate  his  family  after  the  win- 
ner has  been  laid  in  the  dust.  There  are  many 
arrows  of  judgment  in  the  Almighty's  quiver.  Men 
may  well  tremble,  when  they  find  themselves  grow- 
ing rich  on  a  trade  whose  secrets  they  are  obliged 
to  hide  in  their  own  hearts.  To  heap  up  these 
treasures,  is  to  treasure  up  wrath  over  their  own 
head. 

If  you  take  God  into  your  counsels,  and  so  grow 
rich,  there  will  be  no  bitterness  infused  into  your 
gains.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  constitute 
firms  for  trade,  and  exhibit  their  titles  to  the  pub- 
lic with  a  single  name,  "  and  company," — and  this 
is  all  about  the  business  that  the  passing  stranger 


learns  from  the  sign-board  ;  but,  under  that  inde- 
finite and  comprehensive  addition,  who  are  in- 
cluded ?  What  deeds,  and  what  doers  does  that 
mercantile  formula  conceal  ?  Ah  !  what  some  do 
in  the  dark  beneath  that  veil !  Now  and  then  the 
world  is  startled  by  its  accidental  rending,  and 
the  exposure  of  a  nest  of  night-birds  in  the  light 
of  day  ;  but  the  ft//l  disclosure  awaits  another 
rending  and  another  light.  Reverently  take  the 
All-seeing  One  into  your  commercial  company  and 
counsels.  If  you  cast  Him  out,  there  is  no  saying, 
there  is  no  imagining  whom  you  may  take  in. 
When  these  counsels  cease  to  be  godly,  they  are 
"earthly  and  sensual;"  and  a  terrible  experience 
tells  that  no  effectual  barrier  lies  between  these 
and  the  next  step,  "  devilish."  More  especially 
those  who  have  once  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
if  they  allow  themselves  to  engage  in  transactions 
on  which  tiicy  dare  not  ask  God  to  look — if  they 
glide  into  a  business  for  its  gains,  which  is  incon- 
gruous with  prayer  for  a  blessing,  will  probably  be 
left  to  go  greater  lengths  in  shame  than  other  men. 

One  peculiar  excellence  of  the  riches  made  in  a 
company  from  whose  councils  God  is  not  banished 
is,  that  the  wealth  will  not  hurt  its  possessors, 
whether  it  abide  with  them  or  take  wings  and  fly 
away.  A  human  soul  is  so  made  that  it  cannot 
safely  have  riches  next  it.  If  they  come  into  di- 
rect contact,  they  will  clasp  it  so  closely,  that  if 
they  remain,  they  wither  the  soul's  life  away;  and 
if  they  are  violently  wrenched  off,  they  tear  the" 
soul's  life  asunder.  Whether  therefore  you  keep 
them,  or  lose  them,  if  you  clasp  them  to  your  soul, 
with  nothing  spiritual  between,  they  will  beeorae 
its  destroyer.  The  soul  of  the  worldling  is  either 
choked  by  wealth  possessed,  or  torn  by  wealth 
taken  away. 

Put  on  Christ.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  things  necessary 
shall  be  added."  If  riches  be  added,  while  Christ 
is  within,  they  will  not  hurt  while  they  remain,  nor 
tear  asunder  when  they  depart. 

While  your  "life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God," 
you  will  abide  there,  whatever  amount  of  the 
world's  possessions  may  be  attached  outside  ;  and 
though,  in  some  social  concussion,  all  the  world's 
thick  clay  should  drop  off,  you  will  scarcely  be 
sensible  of  a  change.  Few  persons  who  have 
courted  and  won  the  world  in  their  youth,  become 
disciples  of  Jesus  in  their  old  ago.  A  christian 
may  become  rich,  but  a  rich  man  rarely  becomes 
a  christian. —  WiUiain  Arnot. 

Epistl'e,'  1653. 
Oh,  Friends,  keep  close  to  the  light  in  you,  and 
do  not  look  forth  at  words  that  proceed  from  a 
vain  and  light  mind,  but  at  the  power  of  words. 
For  the  words  of  God  that  proceed  from  Him,  arc 
powerful  and  mighty  in  operation,  to  the  throwing 
down  of  all  the  strongholds  of  the  man  oi  sin.  The 
Lord  is  coming  in  power,  to  gather  his  chosen  ones 
to  himself,  and  to  judge  and  condenm  the  wicked 
one  forevermore.  He  will  plague  the  beast,  and 
plague  and  torment  the  disobedient,  and  rebellious, 
and  backsliders,  very  sore.  Therefore  ye  that  know 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  hearken  to  it,  and  see  how 
ye  stand  in  his  fear,  and  how  ye  are  brought  into 
the  obedience  of  the  Truth.  Take  heed  of  looking 
forth  at  man  ;  but  keep  close  to  the  light  in  you, 
and  see  that  your  minds  be  kept  close  to  that  and 
guided  by  that;  and  being  guided  by  that,  it  will 
keep  you  clean  and  pure  to  receive  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord.  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  let  your 
words  be  few  and  seasoned,  that  they  may  be  sa- 
voury. W^atch  over  one  another  in  love,  and  walk 
in  wisdom,  and  sobriety,  and  gravity,  and  sincerity, 
in  purity  and  cleanliness.     Keep  free  from  deceit, 
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THE    FRIEND. 


-I 

in  topid  water,  is  introduced  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  ti  1 
into  the  ear,  and  moved  about  gently,  till  the  pati  [ 
finds,  by  improved  hearing,  that  it  has  reached 
position  intended  for  it  to  occupy.  The  tubi 
then  carefully  withdrawn  over  the  thread,  the  c 
ton-wool,  of  course,  being  left  on  the  proper  g 
in  the  ear.  So  much  of  the  thread  as  protrudei 
next  cut  off  or  turned  in  the  ear,  when  the  opei 
tion  is  finished. 


and  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them.  Bo  faithful  to 
the  Lord  ;  walk  so  as  that  the  world  may  be  con- 
founded and  ashamed  when  they  speak  evil  of  you 
as  evil  doers.  Walking  in  humbleness^  lowliness, 
and  tqyriglitncss  before  them,  will  take  away  all 
just  occasion  of  speaking  evil  against  the  Truth. 
Be  bold  and  valiant  for  the  Truth,  and  press  for- 
ward towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  let  no  man  take 
your  crown. 

Dear  Friends,  icatch  over  one  anoilier  in  Iffoe, 
and  stir  up  that  which  is  pure  in  one  another,  and 
exhort  one  another  daily.  And  the  Lord  keep  you 
all  in  his  fear,  and  in  his  obedience  now  and  ever- 
more. G.  F. 


For 

"  Th6  F 

Tiie  1 

niliaiis  of  iNorth  Amcri 

Continued  from  page  30.) 

ca. 

AGE  OF  THE  MOUNDS. 
Could  we  determine  the  age  of  these  works,  one 
great  object  in  their  consideration  would  be  at- 
tained. The  opening  of  the  great  tumulus  of 
Grave  Cjeek,  in  western  Virginia,  in  1838,  revealed 
the  mode  which  brought  structures  of  earth  of  this 
capacity  within  the  means  of  the  semi-industrial 
tribes.  The  cortical  layers,  counted  in  the  mature 
and  heavy  forest  trees,  which  covered  the  summit 
of  this  structure,  denoted  the  period  of  its  comple 
tion  to  have  been  at,  or  soon  after,  the  close  of  thi 
twelfth  century,  (vide  Am.  Eth.  Trans.,  vol.  i. ;) 
but  there  was  no  proof  elicited  to  contradict  the 
impression  that  it  had  been  commenced  centuries 
earlier.  It  was  evident  that  the  lowermost  of 
the  two  ancient  vaults  discovered,  was  of  vastly 
the  most  ancient  era.  It  appeared  conclusively, 
that  the  structure  was  the  result  of  comparatively 
trivial  sepulchral  labours,  during  an  immense  pe- 
riod, one  age  and  tribe  having  added  to  another 
the  results  of  its  easily  accomplished  and  slowly  I 
accumulating  toils.  It  appeared,  that  a  mound- 
like natural  hillock,  had  been  selected  as  the  place 
of  the  first  interment.  By  the  original  surface-line 
of  the  sod,  disclosed  by  the  lower  gallery,  it  was 
further  shown  that  the  first  interment  was  in  a 
vault  some  six  feet  below  the  sod-line,  over  which 
earth  was  heaped — probably  by  carrying  it  up  in 
leather  bags,  from  the  surrounding  plain.  The  per- 
sonage interred — from  his  ornaments,  and  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  in  excavating  a  square  vault,  lined 
with  timber,  and  covered  with  stones — was  a  pa- 
triarch, or  ruler  of  rank.  Accumulations  of  irre- 
gular artificial  strata  of  yellow  and  black  sand,  with 
carbonaceous  appearances,  and  alkaline  and  aci- 
dulous properties,  denoted  the  rise  of  the  structure 
through  the  slow  process  of  the  incineration  or  na- 
tural decay  of  human  bodies.  Such  was  the  great 
epoch  devoted  to  these  sepulchral  labours,  that  the 
bones  had  undergone  complete  decay,  and  every 
os.scous   vestige   submitted    to  decomposition,   and 

become  blended  with  the  earth That  the 

earth  of  this  tumulus  was  highly  charged  with  par- 
ticles of  animal  matter  was  shown  in  a  ren>arkable 
manner,  by  the  vaulted  room  which  was  excavated 
and  fitted  up  as  a  local  museum,  at  the  end  of  the 
lower  horizontal  gallery  formed  by  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
in  1838.  This  vault,  in  a  short  period  after  it  was 
roofed  and  finished,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  rain; 
falling  on  the  surface  and  sides  of  the  mound 
served  to  precipitate  these  animal  principles.  Sink 
jng  through  this  anticjue  mausoleuni  of  earth  for 


atmospheric  air,  depended  from  the  roof  in  white 
folds,  which  gave  a  truly  sepulchral  appearance  to 
this  vast,  damp,  and  gloomy  charnel-house.  (Am. 
Eth.  Trans.,  vol.  i.)  A  labour  in  the  original  con- 
struction of  this  tumulus,  which  was  thus  shared  in, 
by  the  succeeding  generations  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  which  had  been  gazed  at  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, (since  1730,)  as  too  stupendous  a  task  for  sa- 
vages to  perform,  thus  lost,  at  once,  its  wonder  as 
an  antique  monument.  A  similar  process  of  accu- 
rate observation  would  doubtless  disenchant  other 
monuments  of  western  aboriginal  art,  or  forgotten 
labour. 

It  was,  too,  on  comparatively  elevated  and  level 
summits  of  the  Grave  Creek  flats,  which  present  a 
mellow  and  fertile  soil,  that  the  natives  had  a  suit- 
able position  for  cultivating  their  favourite  grain, 
the  zea  maize.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of 
the  contiguity  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  at  the  sites 
of  the  principal  western  earth-works  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  By  this  means,  the 
aboriginal  population  had  a  means  of  subsistence 
and  fixity,  which  the  mere  labours  of  the  chase  fail 
to  bestow. 

In  the  discovery  of  an  antique  fort  by  Dr.  John 
Lock,  in  1838,  on  an  elevation  in  Adams  county, 
Ohio,  the  testimony,  drawn  from  the  cortical  layers 
of  trees  found  on  it,  denoted  the  12th  century  as 
the  period  of  its  abandonment.  In  the  antique 
garden  beds,  discovered  in  Michigan,  in  1827,  by 
markings  in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  bearing  de- 
tached trees,  (vide  vol.  i.,  p.  54,)  the  date  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  peculiar  species  of  cultivation 
is  denoted  by  the  same  kind  of  testimony  to  have 
been  1502 — being  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of 
St.  Domingo  by  Columbus — a  period  too  early  for 
any  known  or  acknowledged  European  labour  in 
that  quarter — Virginia  not  having  been  discovered 
until  eighty-two  years  later.  Nor  could  these  beds 
be  attributed  to  stragglers  from  the  expeditions  of 
Narvaez  and  De  Soto,  since  those  were  of  largely 
subsequent  dates,  i.  e.,  1527 — 1540.' 

With  regard  to  the  platform  mounds,  it  is  the 
recorded  tradition  of  the  Muscogus  and  Appala- 
chian tribes,  that  these  were  public  works,  laid  out, 
on  the  selection  of  a  new  site  for  a  town,  and  en- 
gaged in  immediately  by  the  whole  tribe,  to  serve 
as  the  ofiicial  seat  for  their  chief  ruler.  (Pickett's 
Hist  Alabama.)  But  little  absolute  art  was  re- 
quired to  build  a  tumulus — a  raised  teocaUi  plat- 
form or  earth  wall,  such  as  that  of  Circleville,  Ohio. 
The  actual  place  in  the  heavens  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  without  marking  solstitial 
changes,  was  sufi&cient  to  guide  the  native  builder 
in  determining,  with  general  exactitude,  the  cardi- 
nal points.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  instru- 
mental laying  out  and  surveying  of  a  plan,  such  as 
the  use  of  a  compass  presupposes — the  only  frag- 
ment of  this  instrument  ever  discovered  in  Ameri- 
can antiquities  being  one  of  the  period  of  European 
occupancy,  which  was  found  with  the  remains  of 
Gallic  colonization,  in  Onondaga  county,  New 
York,  of  the  date  of  about  1655  to  1066. 

(To  bo  coutinuoti.) 

Artificial  Ears. — Artificial  tympanums,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  afflicted  with  deafness,  have  been 
brought  forward  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
latest  of  these  devices  consists  in  attaching  to  a 
pellet  of  cotton- wool  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  soft 
thread,  of  about  three  inches  in  length.  The  free 
end  of  the  thread  is  passed  through  a  silver  or 
other  tube,  of  small  diameter,  till  the  cotton-wool 


For  "Tlie  Friend 
TIIE  COMET  OF  1858. 
Mysterious  Wanderer  I  from  some  bright  sphere, 
Of  distance  unconceived  by  mortal  powers, 
Wliat  mission  high  and  awful  sped  thee  here, 
On  wings  of  flame  to  this  dim  orb  of  ours. 

Gloriously  beautiful,  that  gem-like  star, 
With  train  of  graceful  curve  far  sweeping  o'er 
Night's  solemn  brow,  and  glittering  dark  tiar, 
Like  jewelled  plume  thi-.t  Ethiop  Sultans  bore. 

Resplendent  stranger  I  in  thy  wanderings  vast, 
Now  first  reve.aled  to  Earth's  admiring  eyes, 
What  realms  of  light  ineffable  thou'st  past, 
What  wonders  of  the  high  empyrean  skies  I 


Transcendent  glor 
Yet  haply  'mongsl 


eiled  from  mortal  sight, 
e  things,J3od  hath  in  sto: 
For  those  who  love  him,  walking  in  his  light, 
To  be  a  theme  of  praise  forevermore. 

Flow  calm  the  hush  of  this  autumnal  night. 
The  soft  cool  air  is  perfumed  with  the  breath 
Of  dewy  flowers,  exhaling  in  thy  light 
As  precious  incense  to  embalm  their  death. 

And  list !  an  insect  harp  is  trilling  low 
Its  vesper  hymn,  with  faint  but  faultless  rhyme, 
Blending  in  sweet  accord  its  measnre  slow, 
With  the  grand  marches  of  yon  spheres  sublime. 

Sign  in  the  heavens  !  thus  we  interpret  thee, — 
No  less  the  tiniest  thing  that  creeps  or  flies. 
Bears  on  its  frame  the  stamp  of  Deity, 
Than  those  grand  orbs  revolving  in  the  skies. 

Each  in  creation's  scale,  its  station  keeps. 
From  infinite  extremes  of  great  or  small. 
Sustained  by  a  Power  that  never  sleeps, — 
The  Great  Supreme,  whose  love  is  over  all. 

So  may  ice  walk  in  07/7-  allotted  sphere ; 
The  mind  of  higher  grade,  respect  the  low, 
The  low  his  measure  fill,  and  neither  fear 
God  will  his  guardian  care  and  love  forego. 


[Kiximum  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  each  par-  is  brought  against  one  end  of  the  tube,  where  it  is 
tide,  on  reaching  the  roof  of  the  mu.seum  vault  be-  retained  by  the  finger  pressing  on  the  thread  which 
low,  came  charged  with  a  subtle  white  fluid,  which,  projects  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube  ;  the  cotton- 
assuming  tenuity  at  the  point  of  contact  with  Ihe  wool  being  then,  or  having  been  previously  wetted 


From  Supplement  to  the  N.  Orleans  Picayio 
BLESSED  BE  THY  NAME  FOREVER. 
Blessed  be  thy  name  forever. 
Thou  of  life  the  guard  and  giver; 
Thou  canst  guard  thy  creatures  sleeping, 
Heal  the  heari  long  broke  with  weepiug. 
God  of  stillness  and  of  motion, 
Of  the  desert  and  the  ocean. 
Of  the  mountain,  rock  and  river. 
Blessed  be  thy  name  forever. 

Thou  who  slumberest  not  nor  sleepest, 

Blest  are  they  thou  kindly  keepest ; 

God  of  evening's  parting  ray. 

Of  midnight's  gloom,  and  dawning  day 

That  rises  from  the  azure  sea, 

Like  breathings  of  eternitv; 

God  of  life  !  that  fade  sha"ll  never. 

Blessed  be  thy  name  forever. 


EXTRACT. 
Our  he.arts  are  fastened  to  this  world 

By  strong  and  endless  ties ; 
And  every  sorrow  cuts  a  siring, 

And  urges  us  to  rise. 

When  heaven  would  kindly  set  ns  free, 
And  earth's  enchantments  end. 

It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 


There  are  many  troubles  which  may  be  cu 
by  a  good  perspiration,  and  a  breath  of  fresh  ai 
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For  "  Th6  Friend." 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  Solomon  Underbill,  late  of 
Westbnry,  long  Islanil. 

(Contiuui-il  from  iiage  30.) 

About  twelve  months  before  bis  decease,  and 
while  his  case  was  before  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
being  often  brought  under  concern  and  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  society,  and 
feeling  an  aiToctiouate  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his 
friends,  and  for  their  preservation  from  the  delu- 
sive snares  of  a  crafty  adversary,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  draw  them  into  unbelief,  he  wrote 
an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Westbury,  dated  at  Jerusalem,  First  month, 
22d,  1826.  Uut  yielding  to  discouragements 
arising  from  his  peculiar  and  trying  situation,  he 
omitted  to  circulate  it  at  that  time,  saying,  "  I 
think  I  now  feel  easy  to  leave  it  with  my  children, 
to  do  with  as  they  may  judge  proper,  when  I  am 
no  more."  A  short  time  previous  to  bis  death  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  it  might  not  be  lost,  and  it 
being  brought  to  him  for  examination,  he  made 
some  small  additions  to  it,  and  remarked,  "  It  now 
stands  as  I  wish  it.  Believing  I  shall  shortly  put 
off  this  tabernacle,  I  leave  it  with  my  children  as 
a  proof  that  I  do  not  consider  these  things,  as  some 
would  persuade  us,  immaterial  matters,  but  sub- 
jects of  the  greatest  importance.  I  feel  an  evi- 
dence to  attend  my  mind  that  I  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  but  substantial  truth." 
He  then  wrote  his  name  for  the  last  time.  The 
Address  is  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Friends, — Seeing  that  I  am  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  offering  by  way  of  public  testimony 
some  impressions  that  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
right  for  nie  to  communicate,  I  take  this  way  to  re- 
lieve my  mind ;  which  has  often  of  late,  when  sit- 
ting with  my  friends  in  our  meetings,  been  so  clothed 
with  heaviness,  that  I  thought  I  might  say  with  the 
apostle,  I  despaired  of  life.  During  my  silent  sitting 
in  one  of  these  meetings,  under  great  exercise,  while 
labouring  for  resignation,  though  desirous,  if  pos- 
sible, to  tind  out  the  cause  why  our  assemblies  were 
so  covered  with  a  gloom,  this  language  of  lamenta- 
tion was  presented  :  "  The  tongue  of  the  sucking 
child  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst; 
the  young  children  ask  for  bread,  and  no  man  break- 
eth  it  unto  them  :"  I  thought  it  might  be  said,  "  the 
ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,"  "  and  she  is  in  bitter 
ness;"  and  the  circumstance  of  the  separate  altar 
set  up  by  Jeroboam  was  revived  in  my  remem 
brance.  A  prophet  was  sent  to  cry  against  it  ii 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king  put  forth  his 
hand,  saying,  "  lay  hold  of  him ;"  but  finding  ho 
could  not  put  him  in  fear  with  all  his  threats,  his 
speech  was  turned  to  smooth  words,  saying,  "  Come 
home  with  me  and  refresh  thyself  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  reward." 

lie  had  set  up  hLs  golden  calves  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  people  with  a  mode  of  worship  more  easy 
to  the  flesh ;  notwithstanding  the  law  of  Moses  ex- 
pressly says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  ai 
graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  anything  that 
either  in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  nor  worship  them."  Although 
so  contrary  to  this  known  command,  it  is  strange 
to  see  how  soon  the  house  of  Israel  fell  in  there- 
with,  and  was  turned  aside  by  the  wicked  insinua 
tions  of  the  king,  "  Behold  thy  Gods,  0  Israel 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.' 
Thus  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  inscrutable  Uod 
"  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass  ;" 
and  however  this  may  appear  to  many,  is  it  not 
equally  strange  that  a  people  professing,  as  we  do, 
to  be  the  followers  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  those 
bright  sons  of  the  morning,  who  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  in  support  of  their  testimonies;   who 


fully  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  and 

their  writings  abundantly  testify,  stood  firm  in 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  even  a  belief 
n  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  born  of  the  \'irgin 
Mary,  and  suffered  the  ignominious  death  of  the 
for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  a  belief  in  which  the 
twelve  Apostles  appear  to  have  been  united,  as  also 
the  four  Evangelists  who  lived  about  that  time,  and 
no  doubt  were  better  informed  of  the  truth  of  those 
things  than  we  can  be  ;  and  for  aught  that  appears, 
their  writings  were  never  called  in  question  by  the 
gathered  church,  but  firmly  believed  in  from  the 
time  they  were  written,  down  to  the  present  day — 
is  it  not  marvellous,  I  say,  that  any  amongst  us  can 

far  turn  aside,  as  to  make  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledging, they  do  not  believe  him  to  be  the  cter- 

1  Word  or  Son  of  God  ?  Saying  not  only  in  con- 
duct but  in  language,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man 
to  rule  over  us."  On  what,  my  friends,  can  their 
hope  of  salvation  be  founded,  "  seeing  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  must  be  saved,"  but  by  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  And 
did  not  Christ  tell  the  Jews,  "  If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins ;"  and  if  you  die 
in  your  sins,  "  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come." 

It  is  indeed  a  time  of  much  speculation  and  con- 
troversy, not  only  amongst  us  as  a  people,  but  others 
also ;  and  there  are  those  up  and  down,  who  openly 
acknowledge,  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  mira- 
culous conception  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old 

d  New  Testaments,  do  so  fully  and  clearly  hold 
forth.  The  prophet  Isaiah  saith,  "  Behold,  a  vir- 
gin shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel."  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upoi 
his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlast 
ing  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace."  And  although 
the  babe  immortal  is  revealed  in  every  true  believ 
er ;  yet  if  a  spiritual  birth  was  all  that  the  prophet 
had  reference  to,  why  was  the  Virgin  Mary  so  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  as  by 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  devil  sin  entered,  and  death 
followed,  the  woman  being  first  in  the  offence,  so, 
a  woman  was  made  use  of  in  the  restoration.  It 
was  promised  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  shouk 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  which  I  have  ever  be 
lieved  was  confirmed  by  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  spake  of  her  divine  concep- 
tion by  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.  "  He  shall  be  great 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  and  ho  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever,  and  of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  no  end." 

Many  other  Scripture  passages  of  like  import 
may  be  found,  but  notwithstanding  all  these,  it  ap- 
pears there  are  some,  and  I  fear  not  a  few,  who  re- 
tain a  spirit  of  unbelief.  May  such  seriously  con- 
sider what  must  be  the  consequences  resulting  there- 
from !  Doth  it  not  render  the  Virgin  Mary  wicked, 
deceitful,  and  presumptuous  beyond  anything  ever 
known  since  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  We  read 
of  the  presumptuous  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
who  sold  their  possessions  and  pretended  to  have 
laid  all  at  the  Apostle's  feet,  but  secretly  kept  back 
a  part — this  was  revealed  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
they  were  taxed  with  it ;  but  denying  the  fact,  were 
instantly  struck  dead.  Now  I  would  ask  what  pro- 
portion do  the  sins  of  these  two  last  mentioned,  bear 
to  the  deception  and  falsehood  of  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  her  (afterwards)  husband  are  accused 
by  the  unbeliever  ?  I  think  but  a  small  propor- 
tion. And  can  we  suppose  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  would  suffer  such  gross   wickedness  and 


deceit  to  be  kept  hidden   eighteen  centuries  and 
upwards '( 

Concerning  the  offering  of  that  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  there  are  those  who 
openly  testify  that  they  do  not  believe  he  made  any 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind  thereby ;  of  con- 
sequence, those  who  lived  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation were  much  more  favoured  than  we  are — they 
had  a  high  priest  who  was  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  most  holy  place  once  a  year,  and  make  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  if  Jesus  made 
no  atonement,  to  what  does  the  prophet  allude  when 
he  says,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ; 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray; 
we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  The 
angel  who  appeared  to  Joseph  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
fi-om  their  sins."  And  what  saith  the  Apostle, 
"  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by 
his  oivn  blood,  he  entered  once  into  the  holy  place  ; 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  :  for  if 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  puri- 
fying of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ  who  through  the  eternal  spirit  ofi'ered  him- 
self without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  ?"  And  again, 
citing  the  Psalmist,  he  says,  "  Sacrifice  and  offer- 
ing thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me ;"  and  soon  after,  "  lo,  I  como  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first  that  he  may 
establish  the  second.  By  the  which  will  we  arc 
sanctified  through  the  offering  allhe  boilij  of  J cs\xa 
Christ  once  for  all." 

May  those  who  have  been  tempted  to  deny  their 
Lord  and  Master,  and  to  count  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  an  unholy  thing,  be  enabled  to  see  that  it 
is  a  delusion  of  the  enemy,  and  to  discover  the  work- 
ings of  that  seducing  spirit,  however  specious  its 
reasonings  may  appear;  remembering  as  a  caution, 
the  language  to  some  in  former  days,  "  Though  wo 
or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  accursed."  This  was  the  language 
twice  repeated  by  that  eminent  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  a  people  who  had  embraced  the  doctrine 
preached  by  him,  and  run  well  for  a  time  ;  but 
through  unwatchfulness,  and  giving  heed  to  an  un- 
sanctified  ministry,  had  lost  their  good  estate. 

The  same  apostle  also  addressing  himself  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  gives  this  charge  : 
— "  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to 
all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Gho.st  hath  made 
you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  For  I  know 
this,  that  atler  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also 
of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  per- 
verse things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them. 
Therefore  watch,  and  remember,  that  by  the  space 
of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night 
and  day  with  tears." 

Oh  !  saith  my  soul,  that  such  of  us  as  have  known 
the  operation  of  redeeming  love,  may  stand  firm  in 
the  power  of  it — let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
our  faith  without  wavering,  that  neither  the  threats, 
the  frowns,  nor  the  fair  speeches  of  the  deluded  sons 
of  Nebat,  may  be  able  to  warp  any  of  us  from  the 
sure  foundation.  It  is  the  righteous  who  shall  hold 
on  his  way,  and  those  of  clean  hands  who  grow 
stronger  and  stronger.  I  trust  and  believe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  sincere-hearted  have  to  mouru 
on  account  of  the  great  declension  from  the  purity 
of  our  faith,  there  are  yet  those  preserved  to  whom 
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the  1  anguage  of  the  blessed  Master,  through  his  ser- 
vant John,  may  be  applicable ;  viz.,  "  Thou  hast  a 
few  names  even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled 
their  garments  ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in 
white,  for  they  are  worthy." 

Solomon  Underhill. 

Jerusalem,  First  mo.  22d,  1827. 

(To  be  colichidodO 


From  Ihe  Quarterly  Kcview. 

Progress  of  Englisli  Agricnltnre. 

(Continueil  from  page  35.) 

For  centuries  the  farmers  of  clay  soils  had  been 
engaged  in  trying  various  expedients  for  saving 
their  corn  crops  in  wet  seasons.  The  land  was 
laid  up  in  "lands,"  "backs,"  or  "  steches,"  that 
the  rain  might  flow  off  into  intervening  surface- 
drains,  a  few  inches  deep,  and  which  were  formed 
of  turf,  bushes,  and  stones.  Not  unfrequently  an 
anxious  farmer  would  traverse  his  corntields  after 
heavy  rains,  spud  in  hand,  and  try  to  lead  the 
stagnant  little  pools  to  the  neighbouring  ditches. 
In  favourable  seasons  the  clay  usually  gave  excel- 
lent crops  of  corn,  but  a  wet  season  destroyed  the 
husbandman's  hopes.  These  stiff  soils  had  been 
preferred,  until  light  heath-land  had  been  brought 
by  sheepfolding,  marling  and  root-growing  into 
profitable  culture.  The  introduction  of  thorough 
drainage  restored  them  to  their  ancient  pre-emi- 
nence. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  formerly 
condemned  to  remain  poor  pasture,  or  to  grow  at 
long  intervals  uncertain  crops  of  corn  and  beans, 
have  been  laid  dry,  rendered  friable,  and  brought 
into  a  regular  rotation,  in  which  roots  find  their 
place.  Sheep-stock  thrive  where  previously  a  few 
dairy-cows  starved  ;  the  produce  has  been  trebled, 
the  rental  raised,  and  the  demand  for  labour  in- 
creased in  proportion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yorkshire  manufactories,  moorland  not  worth  a 
shilling  an  acre  has  been  converted  into  dairy-farms 
worth  two  pounds.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  principle  upon  which  these  results  depend  was 
not  enunciated  till  1843,  it  will  be  seen  how  rapid 
and  mighty  has  been  the  recent  progress  in  agri- 
culture. A  second  public  loan  of  four  millions  was 
granted  in  1856,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  ten  previous  years  upwards  of  sixteen  millions 
had  been  invested  by  the  nation,  and  by  private 
companies  and  individuals,  in  thorough  drainage 
There  is  no  longer  truth  in  the  saying  that  the 
capital  and  soil  of  the  country  have  never  been  ac 
quainted.  All  the  branches  of  farming  business 
felt  the  influence,  for  the  improved  stock  originated 
by  Bakewell,  the  artificial  food  raised  to  teed  the 
improved  stock,  the  scientifically  constructed  drills, 
horse-hoes,  and  other  implements  which  the  Nor- 
folk rotation  called  into  use,  all  met  with  an  ex- 
tended development  in  the  retentive  soils  rendered 
kindly  by  the  use  of  "Parkes'  clay  pipes."  It  will 
usually  be  found  that  an  advance  in  one  direction 
gives  a  corresponding  impulse  in  every  other. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  an  inipor 
tant  share  in  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of 
thorough  drainage,  first  propounded  by  their  author 
in  a  complete  shape  iu  a  lecture  at  one  of  th  ' 
meetings  at  Newcastle.  Another  great  change, 
by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  accompanied,  or  rather 
preceded,  the  conquest  over  the  clay  lands.  This 
was  the  chemical  revolution,  which  gave  the  farmer 
the  use  of  concentrated  portable  manures,  for  sti- 
mulating the  growth  of  crops  in  a  degree  unknown 
to  the  preceding  generation.  Previous  to  183.5,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  fix  the  date,  agriculturists,  in  ad- 
dition to  farmyard  dung  or  night-soil,  employed 
as  manures,  lime,  chalk,  gypsum,  marl,  soot,  salt 
saltpetre,  rape-cake,  and  bones.  The  discovery  of 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  bone  was  accidentally 


made  at  a  Yorkshire  foxhound  kennel.  Liberally 
used  on  the  heaths  and  wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  it 
was  the  philosopher's  stone  which  turned  rabbit- 
warrens  and  grose  fox-coverts  into  fields  of  gol- 
den grain.  —  Nelson,  one  of  the  late  Lord  Yar- 
borough's  tenants,  used  to  say,  that  "  he  did  not 
care  who  knew  that  he  had  made  £80,000  out  of 
his  farm  by  employing  bones  before  other  people 
knew  the  use  of  them."  But  what  succeeded  in 
one  parish  or  even  in  one  field  often  failed  in  the 
next,  and  sometimes  the  farm  which  had  once 
yielded  bountifully  in  return  for  a  dressing  of  lime 
or  gypsum  stubbornly  refused  to  respond  to  a  se- 
cond application.  Worse  than  all,  the  root  crop — 
the  foundation  of  the  famous  Norfolk  rotation,  the 
wealth  of  half  a  dozen  counties — began  to  fail,  de- 
voured in  tender  infancy  by  the  fly;  and,  without  the 
turnip,  where  was  the  food  for  sheep  and  winter- 
fed  cattle  ?  The  philosopher  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  farmer,  and  rescued  him  by  timely  aid  from 
the  difficulties  which  beset  him.  Nitrate  of  soda 
and  guano  were  imported,  superphosphate  of  lime 
from  bones  was  invented  ;  and  agricultural  chemis- 
try, having  earned  the  place  of  a  practical,  that  is, 
a  profitable  science,  the  anomalies  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  lime,  chalk,  gypsum,  &c.,  were  mas- 
tered and  explained  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
farmer  and  his  new  ally  the  chemist. 

Nitrate  of  soda  was  imported  from  Peru  and 
sold  in  small  quantities  by  an  agricultural  manure- 
dealer  somewhere  about  1835,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  cargo  of  guano  was  consigned  to  —  My- 
ers, a  Liverpool  merchant.  Guano  (of  any  agri- 
cultural value)  is  the  dung  of  sea-fowl  feeding  on 
fish  in  a  zone  where  rain  rarely  falls.  The  guano 
of  the  Peruvian  Islands  was  protected  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas  by  special  laws.  In  1609  its  proper- 
ties were  fully  described  in  a  work  published  in 
Lisbon  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  but  this  precious 
fertilizer  was  neglected  in  Europe  until  the  date  of 
—  Myers'  importation,  when  investigations  into 
the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  commenced  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  with  very  little  practical  effect  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  carried  on  by  continental  phi- 
losophers, were  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Guano, 
although  incredulously  received  by  farmers  in  1 836, 
was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  dealers  in  artificial 
manures,  and  sold,  either  in  a  pure  state  or  under 
a  special  name,  mixed  with  less  active  ingredients. 
In  1843,  a  store  inferior  to  that  of  Peru  having 
been  discovered  on  the  Ichaboe  Islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  1100  feet  long,  400  broad,  and  on 
an  average  35  feet  deep,  the  whole  was  removed 
before  the  close  of  1844,  and  realized  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling.  Three  years  previously,  an  ar- 
ticle of  forty-three  pages,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Charles  Sprengel,  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society," 
in  which,  though  every  kind  of  animal  manure  was 
described,  guano  only  received  a  passing  mention 
as  a  curiosity,  and  no  note  to  supply  the  deficiency 
was  attached  by  the  editor ;  so  little  was  it  then 
known  to  the  most  intelligent  cultivators,  and  so 
speedily  had  the  knowledge  of  its  value  spread  in 
the  interval.  This  single  fact  would  alone  show 
that  we  had  reached  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
farming. 

In  1840,  before  the  farming  public  had  become 
accustomed  to  these  imported  manures,  Professor 
Liebig  suggested  that  the  fertilizing  power  of  bone 
manure  would  be  increased  by  the  application  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  consequent  production  of 
superphosphate  of  lime.  There  have  been  periods 
in  our  history  when  a  book  like  that  of  Liebig 
would  never  have  travelled  further  than  the  libra- 
ries of  our  men  of  science ;  but  in  1840,  we  had  in 
our  dealers  in  manures  a  commercial  class  keenly 


alive  to  the  possible  profits  of  a  philosophical  sug- ' 
gcstion.  A  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  was  easily, 
poured  over  a  few  bushels  of  ground  bones,  and! 
soon  Suffolk  drills,  charged  with  superphosphate 
and  guano,  were  sent  to  teach  farmers  that  if  they 
wished  to  grow  great  root-crops  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  added  to  the  invaluable  "muck." 

One  of  the  first  to  experiment  upon  the  new  ma- 
nure, and  then  to  manufacture  it  on  a  large  scale, 
was  J.  B.  Lawes,  a  Hertfordshire  squire  and 
scientific  chemist.  He  was  followed  by  —  Purser, 
of  London,  who  began,  in  1843,  with  a  single  car- 
boy of  sulphuric  acid,  price  10s.,  and  has  since  fre- 
quently purchased  ten  thousand  carboys  at  one 
time.  At  Southampton,  a  few  years  later,  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Cardus  made  an  excellent  speculation 
by  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ay- ' 
res  for  the  exclusive  right  of  exporting  the  charred 
flesh  and  ashes  of  joints  of  meat  burned  for  want 
of  other  fuel  on  the  treeless  Pampas,  to  boil  down 
the  tallow.  This  animal  refuse,  the  accumulation 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  converted  into  valuable  superphos- 
phate. But  although  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
even  battlefields,  were  ransacked  for  bones,  the 
supply  was  insufficient,  and  some  new  resource  was 
required  in  order  to  keep  down  the  price. 

The  chemists  having  so  far  done  their  part,  the 
next  contribution  to  the  progress  of  agriculture 
came  from  geologists.  Professor  Henslow,  whose 
great  acquirements  as  a  botanist  had  not  prevented 
his  attending  to  other  branches  of  science,  had  no- 
ticed in  1842  some  nodules  at  Felix  Stowe,  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk.  In  1843,  haunted  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  something  of  importance,  he  return- 
ed to  Felix  Stowc,  collected  a  quantity  of  them, 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  —  Potter  for 
analysis.  The  analysis  showed  them  to  be  fossils, 
commonly  called  coprolites,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  consisted  of  animal  excrement,  and  containing 
from  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  From 
this  discovery  Professor  Henslow  might  have  rea- 
lized a  considerable  fortune.  The  quarry  of  co- 
prolites was  to  be  had  at  a  common  rent,  and  there 
were  manure  manufacturers  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  information,  but  he  "  did  not  consider  such  a 
course  consistent  with  his  position  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence and  a  clergyman,"  and  after  keeping  silence 
on  the  subject  for  some  months  at  the  request  of 
—  Potter,  "  who  wished  to  have  the  chance  of 
availing  himself  of  the  discovery,''  he  gave  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  to  J.  B.  Lawes,  who 
made  the  superphosphate  obtained  from  coprolites 
the  subject  of  a  patent,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
maintain.  Subsequently  beds  of  coprohtes  were 
discovered  in  Cambridgeshire,  Hampshire,  and  Dor- 
setshire, and  further  investigations  in  Norway 
placed  —  Lawes  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
great  beds  of  a  mineral,  called  apatite,  rich  in 
phosphates — of  which  he  imports  whole  cargoes  for 
his  manufactory  at  Bow,  near  London.  The  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  however,  produced  from  fossils 
being  much  less  soluble  than  that  from  fresh  bones, 
can  only  be  usefully  applied  when  mixed  iu  mode- 
rate proportions  with  the  latter. 

(To  be  continued.) 

T/ie  Dollar  Mark.  [.?]  — Writers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  sign  to  represent  dollars. 
Some  say  that  it  eomrs  from  the  letters  V.  S.,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  currency,  and  which 
afterward,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  were  run  into 
one  another,  the  U  being  made  first  and  S  over  it. 
Others  say  that  it  is  derived  from  the  contraction  of 
the  Spanish  word  pesos,  "dollars;"  others,  from 
the  Spanish  fitctcs,  "  hard,"  to  distinguish  silver 
from  paper  money.     The  more  probable  explana- 
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on  is,  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8,  and 
enotos  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  the  dollar  was 
irmerly  called,  a  piece  of  eight.  It  was  then  dc- 
gnatcd  by  the  figures  8-8. 

The  following  is  from  a  recent  letter  of  Charles 
[ackay  to  the  London  Illustrated  News  : — 

On  ujy  first  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  I  lingered 
■r  a  few  moments  at  the  open  door  of  a  slave  de- 
)t,  without  daring  to  go  in,  lest  I  should  be  sus- 
2cted  of  espionage,  or  mere  curiosity,  and  expel- 
d.  Eut  Seeing  among  the  company  an  eminent 
lerchant  of  New  York,  whose  friendship  I  had 
3en  fortunate  enough  to  make,  and  whom  I  knew 
(  be  no  slave  dealer  or  supporter  of  slavery,  I 
alked  iu,  and  joined  his  party,  drawn  thither  like 
yself  by  curiosity.  On  one  side  of  the  room, 
le  male  slaves,  with  clean  linen  and  shining  new 
its  and  boots,  were  arranged  ;  and,  on  the  other 
de,  the  females  were  disposed  in  their  best  attire, 
iost  of  them  exceedingly  neat,  but  some  bedizened 
ith  ribbons,  of  colours  more  flaring  and  tawdry 
lan  elegant  or  appropriate.  I  was  immediately 
;set  with  entreaties  to  purchase. 

"Buy  me,"  said  a  young  negress,  who  spoke 
rencb,  and  no  English ;  "  1  am  a  good  cook  and 
good  needle-woman.     Buy  me." 

"Buy  me,"  said  another,  in  the  same  language  ; 
I  am  accustomed  to  children,  and  can  make  uiy- 
If  useful  in  the  nursery." 

I  felt  a  sensation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
le  first  qualm  of  sea-sickness,  to  be  so  addressed 
1/  my  fellow  creatures — a  feeling  of  nausea,  as  if 
were  about  to  be  ill.  I  told  the  poor  woman 
lat  I  was  a  stranger,  who  had  not  come  to  buy. 
ut  they  were  incredulous ;  and  when  at  last  con- 
need,  they  returned  to  their  seats  with  a  sigh  and 
1  expression  of  deep  disappointment  on  their  dark 
id  good-humoured  features.  I  entertained  such 
hatred  of  slavery,  that,  had  it  been  in  my  power 
i  abolish  it  in  one  instant  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
f  the  mere  expression  of  my  will,  at  that  instant 
avery  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

I  then  walked  to  the  male  side  of  the  slave 
art,  where  I  was  beset  by  similar  entreaties, 
rged  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  manner,  and 
f  almost  every  variety  of  labourer  and  handi- 
aftsmeu.  Some  were  accustomed  to  the  cotton, 
id  some  to  the  sugar  plantation  ;  some  were  car- 
inters,  some  gardeners,  some  coachmen,  some 
irbers,  some  waiters — but  all  equally  anxious  to 
;  sold.  One  man — who,  to  my  inexperienced 
res,  seemed  as  white  as  myself,  and  whom  I  at 
ice  put  down  in  my  own  mind  as  an  Irishman  of 
le  purest  quality,  of  the  county  of  Cork — got  up 
om  his  seat  as  I  passed,  and  asked  me  to  buy 
m. 

"  I  am  a  good  gardener,  your  honour,  said  he, 
ith  an  uumistakeable  brogue ;  "  I  am  also  a  bit 
'  a  carpenter,  and  can  look  after  the  horses,  and 
5  any  sort  of  a  job  about  the  house." 

"But  you  are  joking,"  said  I,  "you  are  an 
ishman?" 

"  My  father  was  an  Irishman,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  the  slave-dealer,  and  owner  of 
16  depot,  came  up. 

"Is  there  not  a  mistake  here?"  I  inquired. 
This  is  a  white  man." 

"  His  mother  was  a  nigger,"  he  replied.  "  We 
a.ve  sometimes  much  whiter  men  for  sale  than  he 
.  Look  at  his  hair  and  lips.  There  is  no  mis- 
ike  about  him." 

Again  the  sickness  came  over  me,  and  I  longed 
1  get  into  the  open  air  to  breathe  a  purer  atmo- 
)here. 

"I  would  like  to  buy  that  man,  and  set  him 
ee,"  I  said  to  one  of  our  party. 


"  You  would  do  him  no  good,"  was  the  reply. 
"  A  manumitted  slave  has  seldom  any  self-reliance 
or  energy.  Slavery  so  degrades  and  cripples  the 
moral  faculties  of  the  negroes,  that  they  require 
the  crutch,  even  in  freedom,  and  cannot  walk  alone. 
They  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  poor 
whites,  and,  if  leil  to  themselves,  sink  into  the 
lowest  and  most  miserably-paid  occupations." 

"  Y'^ou  are  an  Englishman  and  a  traveller," 
said  the  slave-dealer,  "  and  I  should  be  much  ob- 
liged to  you  if  you  would  put  any  questions  to  the 
negroes." 

"  What  questions,"  said  I.  "Shall  I  ask  them 
whether  they  prefer  freedom  or  slavery  V 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  he  replied.  "Ask  them 
whether  I  do  not  treat  them  well — whether  I  am 
not  kind  to  them — whether  they  do  not  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  while  they  are  with  me?" 

I  told  him  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  that  they 
looked  clean,  comfortable,  and  well-fed  ;  but — aud 
in  that  "  but"  lay  the  whole  case,  though  the  wor- 
thy dealer  of  New  Orleans  was  totally  incapable 
of  comprehending  it.  The  same  feeling  seems  to 
exist  all  through  the  slave  States ;  but  more  of 
this  hereafter. 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  have  been  informed  that  the  Y'^early  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  2d  inst.,  and  the  meeting  for  discipline 
commenced  on  the  4tli,  and  concluded  on  the  7th. 
We  have  not  heard  its  comparative  size,  nor  re- 
ceived the  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  an  account  of 
which  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  time.  The 
preserving  power  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  experienced  among  them, 
raising  thankful  acknowledgments  in  the  hearts  of 
many. 

The  comet  at  present  so  beautifully  visible  in  the 
heavens,  is  one  that  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to 
our  system.  The  orbits  of  those  in  regular  attend- 
ance on  our  sun  are  known,  some  of  them,  to  be  so 
eccentric,  and  to  extend  such  an  immense  distance 
into  space,  as  to  expose  them  to  the  liability  of  be- 
ing drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  attraction  of  others 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  leaving  our  system  alto- 
gether. In  a  similar  manner,  this  comet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  which,  having  hitherto  been  a 
courtier,  as  it  were,  of  some  other  one  of  the  hier- 
archy of  suns,  has  now  come  within  the  vortex 
of  our  own,  and  been  by  his  attraction,  annexed 
from  henceforth  to  our  particular  system.  It  was 
first  discovered  about  six  months  since,  with  the 
telescope,  by  Dr.  Donati,  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  who  calculated  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  and 
predicted  its  present  appearance.  It  has  for  seve- 
ral weeks  past  been  advancing  directly  towards 
our  earth,  and  will  pass  us  at  the  distance  of  fifty- 
five  millions  of  miles.  The  planet  ^'euus  will  be 
approached  by  it  to  within  a  less  distance,  some 
eight  and  a  half  millions  of  miles  ;  but  the  attrac- 
tion of  that  sphere  may  probably  lessen  this  dis- 
tance, and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  she 
may  be  temporarily  enveloped  iu  its  train.  From 
the  fact  of  the  brightest  stars  being  teleseopieally 
visible  through  even  the  nuclei,  (or  starlike  heads,) 
of  the  densest  comets,  as  well  as  from  calculations, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  they  are  composed  ot 
vapour  so  thin  that  the  only  effect  likely  to  result 
to  a  planet  from  any  such  collision,  would  be  a 
slight  increase  of  fog  and  dampness,  aud  a  parti 


eular  set  and  increased  strength  in  the  currents  of 
wind  during  its  stay.  Two  other  comets,  at  pre- 
sent invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  now  in  the 
heavens,  both  being  regular  attendants  of  our  sys- 
tem. The  period  of  that  known  as  Encke's,  is 
three  and  one-third  years.  The  length  of  the  train 
of  the  one  now  visible,  Donati's,  is  fifteen  millions 
of  miles.  In  addition  to  these,  the  great  comet 
which  alarmed  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  is  now  looked  for,  its  period  not 
having  been  precisely  calculated,  but  supposed  to  be 
some  three  hundred  years.  May  we  not  acknow- 
ledge it  as  a  privilege  granted  by  our  Creator,  that 
we  mortals  are  permitted  thus  to  contemplate  un- 
derstandingly,  this  wonderful  and  glorious  evi- 
dence of  His  power. 

The  most  reasonable  supposition  hitherto  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  nature  of  comets  seems  to  be,  that 
the  nucleus  is  composed  of  liquid  or  very  dense 
gaseous  substance,  and  that  the  tail  is  given  oft' 
from  this  by  evaporation  as  it  approaches  the  bun, 
and  is  composed  of  very  thin  vapor.  The  sub- 
joined observations  by  Professor  Bond  of  Harvard 
College,  favour  this  supposition,  and  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  action  much  resembling  that  of  boiling,  to 
be  going  on  at  the  nucleus. 

"  Since  the  28th  of  June,  the  present  comet  has 
been  constantly  watched  with  the  great  refractor 
of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  The  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  developed  during  this 
period  ;  in  the  nucleus  and  surrounding  region, 
have  scarcely  been  paralleled  in  astronomical  his- 
tory. 

"  For  many  weeks  succeeding  its  first  discovery, 
the  comet  exhibited  an  appearance  not  uncommon 
iu  bodies  of  its  class,  excepting  the  single  fact  of 
its  being  visible  at  all  from  the  immense  distance 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  at 
which  it  was  placed  from  the  earth.  It  was  a  mass 
of  faint  diffused  nebulosity  surrounding  a  star-like 
centre,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  superior 
telescopic  vision. 

"  In  perfect  accordance  with  its  predicted  course 
it  continued  to  increase  in  brightness,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  it  already  surpassed  the  average  of 
telescopic  comets,  but  the  first  traces  of  a  tail  were 
not  noticed  until  the  20th  of  August.  On  the  29th, 
it  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  train  of  two  ' 
degrees  in  length  could  be  discerned  in  the  comet 
seeker.  The  intense  central  light  at  this  time  was 
about  five  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 

"  The  curvature  of  the  tail  was  noticed  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  September.  It  is  highly 
probable,  from  this  observation,  that  the  plane  of 
curvature  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  as 
has  commonly  been  supposed,  for  had  this  been  the 
case,  from  the  position  of  the  earth  at  that  date, 
being  close  to  the  line  of  nodes,  the  tail  ought  to 
have  been  seen  straight. 

"  On  the  20th,  the  first  of  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  manifested  itself  in  the  region  con- 
tiguous to  the  nucleus.  A  crescent  shaped  outline, 
obscure  aud  very  narrow,  was  interposed,  like  a 
screen,  between  the  nucleus  and  the  sun ;  within 
this,  instead  of  a  softly  blended  nebulous  light,  in- 
dicative of  an  undisturbed  condition  of  equilibrium, 
the  mass  was  in  a  state  of  apparent  commotion,  aa 
though  upheaved  by  the  action  of  violent  internal 
forces.  On  the  23d,  two  dark  outlines  were  traced 
more  than  half  way  round  the  nucleus,  and  on  the 
next  evening  still  another.  Each  of  these  was  evi- 
dently the  outer  boundary  of  a  luminous  envelope, 
the  brightest  being  that  nearest  the  nucleus. 

"  On  the  2.5th,  four  envelopes  were  seen,  and 
others   have    subsequently   been   formed,    almost 
under  the  eye  of  the  observer,  their  motion  of  pro-  ' 
jection  from  the  nucleus  being  evident  from  night 
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to  night.  The  rapidity  of  their  formation,  and  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  they  are  ultimately  ex- 
panded, are  phenomena  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. The  scene  of  chaotic  confusion  presented 
within  the  inmost  envelope  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  the  result  of  sudden  and  violent  disruptions 
from  the  central  body,  projecting  immense  volumes 
of  its  luminous  substance  towards  the  sun,  whic' 
by  some  unknown  law,  are  in  turn  repelled  by  that 
body,  and  driven  off  to  the  distant  regions  of  space, 
forming  the  vast  train  of  light  so  characteristic  oi 
these  mysterious  bodies. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  comet  has  now  passed 
its  maximum  of  brightness,  although  the  length  of 
the  tail  may  be  on  the  increase  for  some  days  to 
come.  Whether  we  are  yet  to  witness  the  inverse 
operation  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  nucleus  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  envelopes,  and  of  the  materia.' 
of  the  tail,  upon  it,  or  whether  it  is  incapable  of  re- 
storation to  its  original  condition,  are  interesting 
subjects  of  speculation  ;  the  latter,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  likely  of  the  two  alternatives. 

"  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Oct.  8,  1858." 

SU3IMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Englaud  to  Ninth  mo.  28th. 

The  English  papers  publisli  an  official  synopsis  of  the 
treaty  with  China.  It  contains  fifty-si.x  articks,  and 
separate  article  provides  that  two  millions  of  taels  shall 
be  paid  on  account  of  the  British  losses  at  Canton,  and 
two  millions  of  taels  on  acconnt  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  Uritish  forces  are  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Canton  until  those  sums  are  paid  in  full.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  treaty  were  already  known. 

The  new  telegraph  cable  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, which  has  been  successfully  laid  down,  is  the 
heaviest  yet  submerged,  weighing  1260  tons,  although 
the  distance  is  only  140  miles.  The  connection  betv 
the  submarine  telegraph  and  the  Foreign  Office,  London, 
has  been  completed,  and  messages  can  now  be  received 
direct  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfiFairs  from 
the  various  British  embassies  throughout  Europe,  and 
vice  versa.  The  Secretary  for  India  will  also  receive  his 
despatches  from  the  Governor-General  at  the  India  House 
direct. 

Later  news  had  been  received  from  India.  The  Pun- 
jaub,  Bombay,  and  Madras  presidencies  were  tranquil. 
The  Gwalior  rebels  had  been  defeated  by  the  British 
forces  on  the  17th  of  Eighth  mo.  The  British  loss  was 
trifling,  but  it  is  stated  that  seven  hundred  of  the  natives 
were  killed.  Two  thousand  more  troops  have  been  or- 
dered to  India. 

The  States  Gencr.al  of  Holland  was  opened  by  the  King 
in  person  on  the  20th  ult.  In  his  address  the  King  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  States  General  would  receive 
favourably  the  measures  -concerted  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  Dutch  Colonies. 

Accounts  from  Spain  represent  the  country  as  quiet. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  has  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Minister  of 
Marine  had  been  to  Cadiz  to  superintend  the  despatch  of 
troops  and  ships  to  Cuba  to  act  against  Mexico,  and  it 
appears  from  the  language  of  all  the  Ministerial  journals, 
that  the  government  has  resolved  to  delay  no  longer  in 
exacting  reparation  from  that  republic. 

The  Invalide  Russe  announces  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  unite  Europe  with  America  by  a  telegraph  across 
the  Russian  possessions.  The  Telegraph  now  extending 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  is  to  be  continued  to  the 
froutiers  of  China. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  Klng-of  Prussia  is  not  to 
abdicate,  but  is  to  give  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia, the  regency.  The  King  can  assume  his  full  power, 
should  he  recover  his  physical  and  mental  health. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  and  prices 
without  material  change.  The  Manchester  advices  were 
favourable.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  w.as  dull.  Bul- 
lion continued  to  accumulate  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  a  further  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  by  the 
Bank  was  anticipati-d.     Consols,  98j. 

CUBA. — A  terrible  disaster  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Havana  on  the  20th  ult.  From  some  unknown  cause, 
the  naval  magazine  containing  an  immense  quantity  of 
powder,  shells  and  rockets,  was  exploded,  shaking  the 
whole  city,  and  causing  a  great  loss  of  life.  Twenty- 
eight  persons  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  five 
wounded.  A  great  number  of  buildings  were  demo- 
lished, and  it  is  feared  that  many  persons  are  buried  un- 


der the  rnins.  The  investigation  into  the  cause  of  (he 
disaster  has  been  fruitless,  none  of  those  in  the  maga 
zinc  or  its  vicinity  having  survived  the  explosion. 

AFRICA.— Cape  Town  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  12th  have 
been  received.  Difficulties  had  arisen  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese  authorities,  relative  to  the  Mozam- 
bique channel.  A  small  cutter,  from  Natal,  while  trad- 
ing on  the  east  coast,  had  been  seized  by  the  Portuguese. 
The  crew  had  been  sent  to  Mozambique,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  British  Consul,  i\'ho  demanded  the  boat 
and  cargo  unsuccessfully.  He  had  left  for  England  to 
represent  the  case  to  the  foreign  office. 

UNITED  STATES.—  Warlike  Expedilion  to  Paraguay. 
— An  expedition  is  being  organized  by  the  United  States 
government  against  Paraguay,  consisting  of  sixteen 
sels  carrying  two  hundred  and  five  guns,  and  a  land 
n.ival  force  of  2800  men  and  officers.  It  is  alleged  that 
an  American  vessel  called  the  Water  AVitch,  was  v 
tonly  fired  upon  while  surveying  the  Parana  river,  and 
that  the  property  of  United  States  citizens  resident  in 
Paraguay,  has  been  seized  and  taken  from  them  by  th< 
local  authorities.  Redress  having  been  refused  for  these 
grievances,  our  government  has  concluded  to  send  this 
expedition  with  the  understanding,  that  peaceful  nego 
tiation  will  first  be  tried  ;  if  this  fails,  the  stronger  argu 
ment  of  force  will  probably  be  resorted  to. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  411 — a  decrease  of 
thirteen  compared  with  the  previous  week.  The  value 
of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  at  the  port  of  New 
York  smce  the  first  of  the  year,  amounts  to  $116,025,489, 
which  is  $73,217,183  less  than  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod last  year.  The  celebrated  Crystal  Palace  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  inst. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  was  bi 
ing  held  at  the  time,  and  the  building  was  full  of  valui 
ble  and  beautiful  goods,  which  with  some  very  trifling 
exceptions,  were  entirely  consumed.  There  were  about 
two  thousand  persons  in  the  building  immediately  before 
the  fire,  all  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  The  total  value  of  the  edifice  with  its  con 
tents,  was  probably  little  less  than  a  million  of  dollars 
but  a  small  portion  of  which  was  insured.  The  fire  wa 
probably  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  154.  Under  fivi 
years  of  age,  62.  On  the  9th  instant,  wheat  was  quoted 
at  §1.28,  for  red,  and  §1.35  a  §1.40,  for  white;  Indian 
corn,  88  cts.  a  93  cts. 

New  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  continues  unabated. 
The  following  notice  is  inserted  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  large  cities  : — "  The  Howard  Association 
of  New  Orleans  deem  it  their  duty  to  inform  the  coun- 
try that  the  prolonged  existence  of  yellow  fever,  and  the 
present  great  mortality,  are  solely  owing  to  the  influx  of 
strangers,  who  rapidly  fall  victims.  Timely  notice  wil 
be  issued  by  the  Association  of  the  decadence  and  dis 
appearance  of  the  epidemic. 

California. — The  first  overland  mail  from  California 
has  been  received  at  St.  Louis.  The  time  occupied  in 
making  the  journey,  was  twenty-three  days  and  four 
hours.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  St.  Louis,  John 
Butterfield,  President  of  the  Overland  Mail  Company, 
transmitted  a  message  to  President  Buchanan,  informing 
him  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  train.  The  President's  re- 
ply is  as  follows: — 

"  Washington,  Oct.  9,  1858. 

"John  Butterfield,  President  of  the  Overland  Mail 
Company, — Your  despatch  has  been  received.  I  cor- 
dially congratulate  you  upon  the  result.  It  is  a  glorious 
triumph  for  civilization  and  the  Union.  Settlements  will 
soon  follow  the  course  of  the  road,  and  '  the  East  and  the 
West'  will  be  bound  together  by  a  chain  of  living  Ame- 
ricans which  can  never  be  broken." 

The  news  from  Frazer's  river  is  unimportant.  The 
water  was  slill  too  high  for  successful  mining  purposes. 

Arizona. — A  large  political  convention  met  at  Mezitia 
on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month  last.  The  delegates,  it  is 
stated,  represented  about  ten  thousand  persons.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  calling  on  Congress  to  organize  the 
territory  at  an  early  day,  determining  not  to  send  mem- 
bers to  the  Legislature  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  hold  a 
new  election  for  delegate  to  Congress,  in  order  to  show 
the  largely  increased  vote  since  last  year.  Considera- 
ble emigration  was  coming  into  Arizona  from  Texas  and 
the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  from  the  North-west. 

Minister  to  Spain. — William  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  for- 
merly a  member  of  Congress,  has  been  appointed  U.  S. 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  He  has  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  will  soon  depart  for  Spain. 

The  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Steamboat  Passengers, 
has  greatly  diminished  the  loss  of  life  and  property  on 
our  rivers.  For  five  years  previous  to  its  passage,  the 
number  of  steamboat  explosions  was  50,  with  the  loss  of 
1571  lives.  For  the  five  years  since  its  passage,  the 
number  of  explosions  has  been  7,  and  the  loss  of  lil'e  from 


all  disasters  346.  A  similar  law  to  be  enacted  by  this  and  5 
other  governments,  the  commerce  of  which  forms  a  1: 
part  of  its  trade,  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  3 
steamships  upon  the  Atlantic. 

Twelve  Cast  Iron  Columns,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  'I 
United  States,  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at  Cin- 
cinnati.  They  are  each  fifty  feet  in  height,  four  feet  two  'j 
inches  in  diameter,  weigh  between  200  and  300  tons, 
and  will  cost  about  §30,000.  They  are  designed  for  thej 
State  House,  Madison,  Wis. 

If.  S.  Camels. — Forty-nine  of  the  camels  belonging  tol 
the  United  States,  are  now  at  Camp  Verde,  sixty  miles  j 
from  San  Antonio.  Only  one  of  those  imported  has  died, 
while  ten  have  been  added  by  birth.  The  American  born 
camels  thrive  well  and  promise  to  be  equal  in  all  respects 
to  those  imported. 

Pensacola,  Florida. — The  new  custom-house  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Florida,  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
§60,000.  The  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  that  port 
for  1857,  was  §478;  the  cost  of  collecting  the  s; 
$3012. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No. 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  street, 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No. .426  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  street; 
HoratioC.  Wood,  No.  612  Race  street,  and  No.  117Che 
nut  street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  26  West  Peun 
Square,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets ; 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410 
Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — John  C.  Allen,  Wil- 
liam Bettle,  and  John  M.  Whitall. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

WANTED. 

A  Competent  Teacher  is  wanted  for  Friends'  School. 

at  Medford,  N.  J.     Application  to  be  m-ade  to  Zebedee- 

Haines,  Isaac  H.  Haines,   Samuel  H.  Roberts,  Medford, 

N.  J.,  or  John  S.  Stokes,  No.  508  Noble  street,  Philada. 

WANTED. 
A    Competent  Male  Teacher  is   wanted  for  Friends' 
School  at  Pine  Grove,  N.  Jersey. 
Early  application  m.ay  be  made  to 

William  Evans, 
Amos  Evens, 
Samuel  B.  Evens. 
Address— Marllon  P.  0.,  Burlingtou  Co.,  N.  J. 
Ninth  mo.  30th,  1858. 

WANTED. 

A  young  man,  to  assist  in  teaching  some  of  the  pri-! 
mary  branches.     One  desirous  of  assisting  part"  of 
time,  and  jjursuing  his  studies  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
would  be  preferred.     Apply  to  RifH.iRii  J.  Allen, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read- 
ing School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
under-named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
TuoMAS  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  near 
Paoli,  Chester  county,  on  the  19th  ult.,  Frances  !!., 
daughter  of  Thomas  McCollin,  aged  31  years  ;  a  member 
of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  had  been 
favoured,  for  some  time  previous  to  her  decease,  to  see 
the  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  the  solemn  change  thsti 
awaited  her,  and  which  often  comes  upon  the  thought- 
less unawares.  When  suddenly  prostrated  on  -what 
proved  to  be  her  dying  bed,  she  passed  through  great 
mental  conflict,  after  which  she  -B-as  mercifully  favoured 
with  an  assurance,  that  her  warfare  was  accomplished, 
and  her  iniquities  pardoned.  Under  a  precious  sense 
whereof,  she  was  enabled  to  exclaim,  "  My  Saviour  died 
for  me,  and  I  knotc  that  I  shall  not  be  left." 

,  at  her  residence  in  New  London,  Chester  county, 

on  the  1st  instant,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Mark  Fcl' 
the  76th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Original  and  Present  Slate  of  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

7hen  any  man  does  right,  conscience  approves, 
when  be  docs  wrong,  it  condemns  Lim.  This 
enerally  called  conscience,  because  it  is  some- 
g  of  God  appearing  in  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
mscious  sense  of  right  and  wrong  respecting  its 
acts.  No  man  could  know  it  makes  these  just 
inctions  without  a  sense  of  them.  What  i.s  in- 
i  conviction  for  evil  but  a  sense  of  guilt '!  And, 
t  is  the  genuine  effect  of  guilt,  but  remorse  ? 
It  docs  remorse  lead  to,  but  repentance  t  And 
t  is  repcntauce,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  ? 
ry  rational  creature  under  heaven,  therefore, 
,ng  this  sensation,  hath  the  go.^pol  preached  in 
or  her  by  this  righteous  principle,  agreeable  to 
i.  23.  But  we  always  understand  the  natural 
leience,  and  the  light  of  God's  Spirit  appearing 
le  conscience,  as  different  principles, 
'ur  Lord  showed  his  disciples  that  the  Spirit  of 
a,  the  comforter,  should  not  only  bring  to  their 
jmbrancc  what  he  had  told  them,  show  them 
gs  to  come,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth  ;  but 
lould  likewise  reprove  the.  world  of  siu,  of  right- 
.ness,  and  of  judgment.  (John  xv.  and  xvi.) 
jther  this  Divine  visitor  appears  to  the  mind  of 
,  in  words,  or  without  words,  by  the  sensations 
impunction  and  remorse  ;  whether  in  the  sharp- 
of  reproof,  or  the  healing  touches  of  consola- 
i  whether  it  manifests  itself  as  light,  or  sheds 
fe  and  love  into  the  heart;  whether  it  darts 
1  it  as  lightning,  or  settles  it  in  a  holy  serenity ; 
it  with  faith,  or  inflames  it  with  zeal :  in  all 
e  ways,  seeing  it  proceeds  not  by  messenger, 
by  its  own  immediate  communication  to  the 
>Dal  soul  of  man,  it  is  properly  styled  internal 
ediate  revelation. 

his  Divine  principle  is  a  living  source  of  truth 
virtue  in  man,  without  which,  exterior  laws 
precepts  would  little  avail ;  and  when,  through 
[fulness  thereunto,  it  is  enlarged  and  advanced 
all  in  the  soul,  it  is  found  to  be  a  sure  foun- 
on,  which  neither  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  the 
onings  of  the  confident,  the  jugglings  of  the 
ty,  the  derision  of  the  reviler,  the  rage  of  the 
ccutor,  nor  even  the  gates  of  hell  can  prevail 
nst. 

lur  terms  for  the  admission  of  members,  are,  a 
and  unforced  conscientious  acquiescence  upon 


principle,  with  the  essential  doctrines  of  truth  and 
real  Christianity,  and  the  rules  of  the  society 
founded  thereon,  and  not  upon  mere  external  ap- 
pearances. The  Divine  principle  itself  is  our  bond 
of  union,  and  the  holy  Scriptures  are  our  articles. 
Christ  once  in  the  flesh,  and  always  in  spirit,  are 
fundamentals  with  us.  We  require  no  subscription 
to  articles  of  human  invention. 

As  to  differences  in  opinion  amongst  us ;  whilst 
professors  of  the  same  faith  differ  in  years  and  ex- 
perience, in  capacity  and  opportunity,  in  education 
and  associates,  in  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulnesi 
their  principles,  there  must  be  different  opinions 
and  practices.  When  the  believers  in  the  primi- 
tive age  of  Christianity  grew  numerous,  it  was  the 
case  amongst  them,  and  in  all  societies  ever  since. 
What  we  assert  is,  that  the  one  Holy  Spirit  leads 
all  that  faithfully  follow  it  into  sameness  of  doc- 
trine, and  unity  of  love ;  and  that  all  who  profess 
to  be  followers  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  led  by  his 
Spirit;  but  that  all,  either  of  our  own  Society,  or 
any  other,  are  so  led,  we  are  far  from  asserting  or 
believing. 

Men  ought  carefully  to  embrace  the  day  of  their 
visitation,  and  follow  the  advice  of  our  Saviour, 
who  saitb,  "  While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the 
light,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light."  (John 
xii.  36.)  This  is  the  only  way  to  escape  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  continuing  in  rebellion  against 
't.  And,  is  it  not  a  comfort  to  all  men,  that  they 
ire  allowed  this  opportunity  ? 

That  there  is  such  a  time  and  opportunity,  and 
that  it  may  be  lost  to  apostatisers  past  redemption, 
is  evident  from  that  awful  passage,  Heb.  vi.  4,  5,  6, 
"  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enligbt- 
ened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come  ;  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  re- 
new them  again  unto  repentance ;  seeing  they  cru- 
ify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put 
him  to  an  open  shame." 

This  passage  evinces,  1st.  That  persons  may  be- 
come sensible  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
taste  of  that  Divine  power  which  is  the  eternal  life 
of  the  blessed  in  the  world  to  come.  2d.  That  they 
may  apostatise  from  this  condition  to  such  a  degree, 
that  repentance,  and  consequently  salvation,  shall 
become  impossible  to  them.  3d.  That  they  bring 
this  upon  themselves,  because  they  crucify  to  them- 
selves the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an 
open  shame  ;  they  reject  and  rebel  against  the  in- 
vitations of  his  Spirit  in  themselves,  till  they  occa- 
sion it  to  forsake  them  ;  whereby  the  Divine  wit- 
ness is  spiritually  crucitied  and  slain  as  to  its  life 
in  them,  and  the  christian  name  openly  reproached 
through  their  evil  conduct  and  example.  This  is 
further  illustrated  by  a  simile  in  the  two  succeed- 
verses.  "  For  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the 
that  Cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth 
herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  re- 
ceiveth  blessing  from  God.  But  that  which  beareth 
horns  and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned."  (Heb.  vi.  7 
and  8.)  The  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  the  earth, 
denotes  that  the  Divine  visitation  is  frequently  re- 


newed to  the  soul  of  man ;  and  the  earth  which 
drinketh  it  up,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs,  the  soul 
that  affectionately  receives,  and  faithfully  retains 
it,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
whereby  it  inherits  the  blessing  of  God's  salvation. 
By  the  earth,  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  is 
pointed  out  the  soul  that  so  repeatedly  continues  to 
resist,  and  backslide  from  the  Divine  visitor,  as  to 
bring  forth,  and  abide  in,  wicked  works,  which 
occasions  him  to  reject  and  forsake  it;  the  conse- 
quence whereof  must  be  its  final  condemnation  and 
destruction. 

This  portion  of  Scripture  thus  demonstrates,  both 
the  certainty  of  a  day  of  Divine  visit.ation  to  the 
souls  of  men,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  discon- 
tinued, whilst  they  remain  in  the  body. 

Without  troubling  myself  with  the  unnecessary 
pedantry  of  etymologies,  I  shall  say,  we  allow  the 
word  gospel,  in  an  extended  sense,  may  include 
both  the  mystery  and  the  history,  the  inward  and 
outward  process  of  our  Saviour ;  for  the  gospel 
comes  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  (1  Thess.  i.  5.)  We  believe  this 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  internal  es.scu- 
tial  part,  and  the  words  the  exterior,  declarative, 
and  occasional  expression  of  it.  We  admit  the 
hi.story,  nietonymically  to  a  share  in  the  title,  but 
not  to  engross  it ;  lest  the  power,  which  is  the  life 
and  reality  of  it,  should  be  excluded,  and  people 
be  deceived  into  a  belief,  that  the  gospel  essentially 
consists  of  nothing  but  words. 

We  are  far  from  denying,  that  Paul,  Peter  or 
any  other  true  minister  or  messenger  of  Christ, 
preached  the  gospel,  when,  by  inspiration,  they 
preached  concerning  the  historical  process  of 
Christ;  but  we  cannot  allow,  that  this  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  gospel  they  preached.  For 
we  read  in  their  writings,  that  the  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  that  it  shine.s  as 
a  light  in  the  heart,  to  give  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God.  (2  Cor.  iv.  6.)  The  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  are  also  called  the  gospel,  and  preaching  of 
them,  is  termed  preaching  the  gospel;  but  it  is 
evident,  neither  the  history  nor  the  doctrines,  arc 
the  essential  gospel  intended  in  Gal.  i.  For,  we 
find,  after  the  apostle  had  said,  "  If  any  man  preach 
any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  re- 
ceived, let  him  be  accursed,"  (Gal.  i.  9,)  he  shows 
what  he  meant  by  the  gospel  they  had  received,  in 
II,  12,  1.5,  and  16th  verses:  "I  certify  you  bre- 
thren, that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me, 
is  not  after  man.  For,  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ." — "But  when  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called 
me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen,  immediately 
I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  The  gospel 
here  intended,  is  plainly  the  immediate  revelation 
of  the  Son  of  God  within  him,  and  neither  an  his- 
torical nor  doctrinal  relation  of  things  without  him. 
It  is  against  the  oppugners  of  this  internal  essen- 
tial go.spel  which  i.s  not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  within  man,  that 

3  apostle  twice  pronounces,  anathema. 

In  demonstration  of  this  gospel  spirit  and  power. 
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)  Paul  preached,  that  the  faith  of  his' cash,  nor  could  a  manure  that  cost  £10  or  £12  a 

1  in  this  power  of  God,  and  ton  be  refused  the  economy  of  a  machine  to  distri- 

rpretations  of  men's  wisdom.' bute  it  carefully;  and  thus  drill  husbandry,  which 

the  influence  is  identified  with  clean  husbandry,  spread,  led  by 


(1  Cor 

hearers  might  be  fixed 

not  in  the  private  inte 

His  fellow-labourers  pre _-      -  xr     ,  ,,     .^   m  ,i  i    »  jr    j 

of  the   same   Divine  power,   which  pricked   their  jpipe-draius,  from  Norfolk,  buffolk,  and  liedtord- 
hearers  in  their  heart;  (Acts  ii.  4,  5,  37,)  and  so]  shire,  into  every  county  of  England,  and  with  it 


truly  preach   the  gospel.     The  brought  all  the  machines  and  implements  required 
>  would  know  not  the  .'speech  of  for  "clean,  rapid,  concentrated  cultivation." 

It  was  between   1816  and   1836, — the  twenty 
years  in  which  the  breaking  up  of  poor  pastures 


must  all  that  ever 
apostle  declares,  he 

them  that  are  puffed  up,  but  the  power.  For  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power.  (1 
Cor.  iv.  I'J,  20.)  This  everlasting  power  is  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  wherein  it  mainly  and  most 
essentially  consists  ;  as  the  essentiality  of  the  man 
doth  in  the  rational  soul ;  and  the  words  and  mat- 
ters preached  or  written,  are  as  the  body,  or  pre- 
sent outside.  2  Tim.  iii.  The  apostle  describes 
what  kinds  of  men  those  would  be  who,  "  having  a 
form  of  godliness,  would  deny  the  power; 
directs  "  from  such  turn  away." 

We  read,  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  &c.  :   "  If  our  gos,  „  .    ,      ,     -      tt    i 

hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost;  in  whom  the  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  day.     Under 
God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  themjtlie  new  demand  for  mechanical  aids,  more 


1  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  were  most  vi 
gorously  carried  on  by  means  of  turnip- drilling, 
sheep-folding,  and  the  four-course  rotation — that 
the  crude  forms  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ag- 
ricultural implements  which  are  now  considered 
"  standard"  were  either  invented  or  brought  into 
use  among  the  great  light-land  farmers.  In  gen 
and  ral  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  outstripped  the 
wants  of  the  cultivator,  and  many  excellent  contri 
vances  had  been  forgotten  because  they  were  in 


which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of 
gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  j  a 
shine  unto  them.  For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  si 
but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants for  Jesus'  sake.  For  God  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Here  the  apostle  teaches,  that  the  gospel  they 
preached  was  Christ,  showing  his  face,  or  manifest- 
ing himself  as  the  image  of  God  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  that  it  was  only  hid,  or  obscured  in  the  minds 
of  those,  who,  through  unbelief  therein,  or  unfaith- 
fulness thereto,  were  become  blinded  towards  it  by 
him  who  is  called  the  god  of  this  world,  because 
he  is  obeyed  by  those  who  walk  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world.  (Eph.  ii.  2.) 


glorious  I  one  ingenious  blacksmith  or  wheelwright  rose  from 
'  '    -    humble   position,   and   has   since   expanded   *-•■- 


posi 


small  forge  into  a  factory  where  steam-power  and 
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Progress  of  EBglish  Agritnlture. 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 

One  other  important  addition  to  the  portable 
manures  was  discovered  about  seven  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Odams  in  the  blood  and  garbage  of  the  Lon- 
don slaughter-houses,  which,  formerly  thrown  down 
sewers  and  upon  dung-heaps,  is  now  contracted 
for,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
gallons  a-year.  Mixed  with  ground  or  calcined 
bones  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a 
powerful  corn  and  root  fertilizer,  known  to  agricul- 
turists as  the  "  Nitro-phosphate  manure."  The 
mere  fact  that  these  products  were  articles  of  sale, 
and  not  of  home  manufacture  by  the  farmer,  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  extending  their  use.  Those 
on  whom  the  essays  of  professors  and  the  orations 
of  landlords  produced  little  effect,  were  worried  into 
inquiry  by  the  agents  of  manure-venders,  and 
the  new  practice  spread,  were  convinced  almost 
against  their  will  by  great  crops  in  the  fields  of 
enterprising  neighbours.  The  vender  of  artificial 
manures  helped  in  another  particular  the  general 
movement.  He  soon  discovered  that  his  ferlilizi 
stimulants  were  robbed  of  half  their  value  on  wet 
or  ill-cultivated  land.  Hence  he  became  the  eager 
advocate  of  thorough  drainage,  and  that  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  best  class  of  ploughs,  harrows,  horse-hoes, 
and  clod-crushers.  His  customers  would  have  been 
customers  no  longer  uuless  he  could  have  convinced 
them  that  the  fault  was  in  themselves  and  not  in 
the  goods.  He  argued  to  ears  which  had  at  last 
been  opened,  and  prevailed  without  the  assistance 
of  the  hedge-stake.  A  man  grudged  growing  weeds 
with  the  fertility  for  which  he  had  paid  in  hard 


the  best  artizans  are  employed  in  the  construction 
of  agricultural  implements.  The  opposition  raised 
to  the  introduction  of  tome  of  these  machines 
der  the  idea  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  labourer, 
is  known  to  every  one.  Between  1836  and  the 
present  time  this  prejudice  has  been  almost  entirely 
extinguished  by  a  series  of  legislative  and  national 
changes.  The  commutation  of  tithes  has  unlocked 
the  land  ;  the  new  poor-law  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
emancipated  labour,  although  the  law  of  settlement 
still  weighs  heavily  upon  the  improving  farmer  and 
the  enterprising  peasant ;  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
enormous  emigration  during  the  last  ten  years  to 
America  and  Australia,  have  removed  a  mass  of 
floating,  half-employed  workmen,  and  made  way 
for  the  introduction  of  the  threshing-machine,  the 
drill,  the  hay-making  machine,  and  the  steam-en- 
gine, without  producing  a  murmur  of  discontent. 
Experience,  moreover,  has  convinced  most  persons 
that  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  creates  an 
increased  demand  for  constant  labour  of  a  superior 
kind,  although  undoubtedly  it  relieves  the  farmer 
from  his  dependence  on  an  itinerant  army  of  reap- 
ers and  haymakers.  The  true  effect  of  the  iron 
workman  is  not  to  displace  the  human,  but  to  per- 
fect cultivation,  to  multiply  produce,  to  increase 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  community. 

It  may  be  taken  for  an  axiom,  that  when  a  far- 
mer has  used  even  one  good  implement  he  derives 
so  much  advantage  from  its  rapid  and  accurate 
work,  that  ho  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
facfurer's  yard  until  he  has,  as  far  as  possible, 
substituted  horse  for  human  power,  and  steam  for 
horse-power.  The  flail,  so  long  kept  going  by  the 
pauper-creating  Poor  Law,  could  not  have  threshed 
out  the  breadth  of  corn  which  is  now  grown  with 
the  aid  of  stimulating  manures.  The  picture  which 
is  given  in  Lisle's  "Husbandry,"  written  in  1714 
remained  often  true  up  to  our  own  time,  because 
though  there  might  be  a  difference  arising  from 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  grain  in  the  ear,  ac 
cording  to  the  season  and  the  tillage,  neither  the 
flail  nor  the  man  who  worked  it  varied  from  the 
flails  and  men  of  bygone  generations.  "A  good 
thresher,"  he  says,  "assured  me  that  five  or-  six 
bushels  of  wheat  was  a  very  good  day's  threshing, 
and,  in  case  the  corn  was  clung  and  yielded  ill, 
sometimes  three  bushels  was  as  much  as  could  be 
threshed  in  a  day."  In  another  place  he  tells  us 
that  "  iron-clouted  shoes  do  not  well  to  thresh 
wheat  in,  especially  if  it  he  new  corn  ;  a  thresher's 


shoes  should,  by  right,  be  soled  with  an  old  hat 
Horses,  always  the  most  fatal  expense  of  a  fan 
were  wanted  for  other  purposes  as  cultivation  e: 

ded  :  and  it  was  found  in  addition  that  it  d 
not  pay  to  wear  out  good  animals  in  the  circuhjl 
drag  of  a  threshing  machine.  Thus  a  way  w!K 
made  for  the  steam-engine.  So  early  as  180 
General  Bulwer,  the  father  of  the  novelist,  erecte 
at  his  seat  at  Heydon  in  Norfolk,  what  Young  b 
lieves  to  have  been  the  first  which  was  used  in  En 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cost  of  it  w 
£600,  and  it  was  to  thresh,  dress,  and  grind  tl 
corn,  and  cut  chaff  and  hay.  The  earliest  expei 
menters  usually  pay,  and  their  successors  prof 
As  the  practice  was  not  followed,  it  is  probable 
did  not  answer.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  h 
spread  in  the  last  few  years  adds  another  to  t 
particular  characteristics  of  the  agriculture  of  o 
time.  The  travelling  steam-engine,  constructed 
be  drawn  by  horses  from  barn  to  barn  and  pari 
to  parish,  first  made  its  appearance  in  an  unsu 
eessful  shape  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  was  form( 
into  a  working  machine  by  Mr.  Cambridge' of  Br 
tol  in  1842,  grew  at  once  into  favour,  and  in  184 
had  become  fully  established.  A  new  trade  sprui 
up  almost  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  and  the  she 
of  the  Iloyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Salisbury 
1857,  was  attended  by  upwards  of  twenty  man 
facturers,  from  almost  every  district  of  Engli 
One  firm  alone  made  upwards  of  five  hundred  e 
gines  of  an  average  power  of  seven  horses,  in  t 
twelvemonth  ending  December,  1856. 

The  threshing-machine  which  the  steam-engi 
worked  has  advanced  in  an  equal  degree.  It  w 
originally  l  mere  box  for  roughly  beating  the  co 
from  the  straw,  and  beating  out  the  corn  almost 
much  as  the  straw.  Step  by  step  it  was  improve 
until  at  Lewes,  in  1852,  a  machine  was  exhibit 
which  winnowed  as  well  as  threshed  the  corn  and  d 
livered  it  ready  for  dredging.    Since  that  date  "  ba'  f- 

achincry"  has  been  produced  which  "threshi 
raises  the  straw  to  the  loft,  winnows  and  dress 
the  corn,  divides  the  wheat  according  to  qualil 
and  delivers  it  into  sacks  ready  for  market, 
the  tailings,  also  divided  into  first  and  seconds,  i 
nain  for  the  pigs  and  poultry,  and  the  leavings  1 
itter  in  the  boxes  or  pig-sties."  These  multipli 
services  it  performs  at  the  rate  of  800  bushel; 
day  and  at  a  cost  of  2a-.  6d.  a  quarter.  The  sai 
engine  which  puts  in  motion  all  this  automat 
work  is  often  made  available  for  pumping  wat 
grinding  corn,  crushing  cake,  cutting  chaff  ior  c; 
tie,  and  grinding  bones  for  manure,  while  the  s to; 
from  the  boiler  may  be  turned  into  an  apparul 
for  cooking  food  for  cattle. 

The  reaping-machine  lay  d(Ti-mant  in  this  count  j 
after  it  had  been  devised  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bi' 
because  it  was  not  called  for  by  the  state  of  tin' 
hour-market,  and  was  re-invented  in  two  dil:. 
forms  in  the  United  States,  because  the  st:ir. 
of  manual  labour  made  it  indispensable.     It  v 
brought  into   notice   at   the   Great   Exhibition 
1851,  and  answers  the  double  object  of  rclii-vi 
the  farmer  from  his  dependence  on  itinerant  lal 
and  of  economizing   that  most  Taluable  eki! 
time,  in  garnering  the  harvest.     It  took  mor- 
fifty  years  to  make  the  seed-drill  a  standard  i'.' 
ment ;  within  six  years  the  far  loss  valuabU' 
less  perfect  reaping   machine  has  grown  iut> 
tensive  use.     One  more  gap  remained  to  bo  lii 
up  at  the  date  of  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  in  on 
to  complete  the  mechanical  requirements  of  a  wi 
ordered   farm,   so   that   the   stubble   of  the   la 
where  the  corn  is  sown  by  drill,  reaped  by  hv\ 
power,  threshed   out   by  steam,  and   sent   in 
shortest  possible  time  by  railway  to  market,  sho  , 
be  at  once  broken  up  by  the  resistless  force  o; 
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am  Cultivator,  instead  of  being  left  for  the  net 
)  twitch  to  spread  and  weeds  to  seed  until  the 
owing  spring.  We  almost  believe,  yet  wo  dare 
assert  that  this  crowning  triumph  of  agricultu 
engineering  has  now  been  achieved.  The  re 
tive  elay.s  fertilized  ten  years  back  by  deep 
inage  will  then  be  brought  to  develop  their  full 
rer  of  production  by  a  gain  of  time  often  equal 
I  whole  season. 

(To  Ije  coDtinuoJJ 

For  "  Tlio  Frk-nd." 

A  Trae  Christian  Character, 
roseph  Brown  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lothcrdalc. 
he  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  endea- 
red to  maintain  a  wife  and  a  large  family  of 
dren,  by  the  laborious  trade  of  coustructinj 
stone  fences,  so  common  in  that  and  othe 
:y  parts  of  England.  Ue  also  occupied  a  small 
utity  of  land,  but  with  all  his  eftbrts,  was  but 
e,  or  scarcely  above  want.  About  his  thirty 
year  ho  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  with  ac 
;auce  to  his  friends,  and  notwithstanding  his 
erty,  he  was  nearly  a  constant  attendcr  of  his 
jthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  generally  pe: 
aing  the  journey  on  foot.  Twice  he  attended 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  where  the  simpli- 
of  his  manners  and  appearance  was  observed 
I  pleasure  by  some  of  his  friends. 
Q  or  about  the  year  1781,  he  was  prosecuted  by 
vicar  of  Carlton  for  tithes  which  amounted  to 
at  thirty-four  shillings  annually.  Tbennagis- 
3,  before  whom  he  appeared,  judging  the  de- 
id  exorbitant,  recommended  a  more  moderate 
m,  but  the  prosecutor  refused  to  abate,  and 
menced  an  exchequer  process.  This,  after  long 
J,  produced  a  decree  for  nine  years'  tithe,  with 
3  above  half  as  much  more.  Not  complying 
I  this  decree,  he  with  seven  others  was  commit- 
to  York  castle,  in  the  Filth  month,  1795 ;  most 
lem  in  low  circumstances,  and  all  of  them  de- 
lent  on  their  own  industry  for  support ;  the 
idrawing  of  which,  threw  the  families  of  some 
lem  upou  the  charity  of  others  for  their  relief. 
we  not  find  that  upright  Friends,  who  have 
'  little  of  this  world's  goods,  are  more  firm 
irally  than  the  man  of  wealth  and  ease,  to  sup- 
conscientiously  all  the  christian  testimonies  of 
religious  Society  ?  There  is  more  place  in  the 
'ts  of  such  who  have  little  money-changing  or 
ing  to  occupy  them,  for  love  to  God  and  the 
ption  of  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  a  huni- 
iesire  for  strength  to  do  it.  They  have  none 
his  world's  honour  to  lose;  but  they  seek  the 
)ur  that  comes  from  God  only,  and  are  willing 
iffer  reproach,  and  if  called  for,  the  loss  of  all 
outward  comforts  of  life,  for  Christ's  sake  and 
Gospel's.  This  Friend  and  his  companions,  ex- 
one  who  died  in  the  jail,  were  liberated  after 
Jthiug  less  than  two  years'  confinement.  But 
re  was  the  Christianity  of  the  professed  vicar  of 
St,  who  could  take  poor  men  from  their  wives 
helpless  children,  and  deprive  them  of  a  sus- 
Dce,  for  a  few  shillings  ? 

his  Friend,  before,  during,  and  after  his  im- 
mment,  laboured  under  a  pulmonary  complaint, 
various  exercises  of  mind,  yet  he  was  enabled 
ugh  all  to  evince  much  patience  and  resignation 
)irit.  In  the  course  of  his  religious  labours,  he 
frequently  to  encourage  others  to  a  like  de- 
lence  on  the  arm  of  everlasting  help,  as  well  as 
Teugthen  Friends  in  the  support  of  their  vari- 
testimonies,  particularly  that  for  which  he  had 
eeply  sufi'erod.  He  departed  this  life  the  28th 
he  Sixth  month,  1803,  aged  about  fifty-two 
s,  having  been  a  minister  about  twenty-one 
s.     A  few  days  before  his   departure,    some 


Friends  called  on  him,  previously  to  setting  out  for 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  whom  he  told  ho  had  also 
thought  of  attending  it,  but  added,  "  AVe  are  short 
sighted  creatures."  He  desired  his  dear  love  to 
Friends,  and  remarked  that  he  never  fell  more  love 
to  tlicvi  than  at  this  time  ;  and  that  he  was  easy  and 
resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  who  had  been 
wonderful  in  goodness,  and  had  supported  him 
through  many  difficulties  to  his  admiration.  He 
added  that  whether  it  would  please  the  Lord  to 
take  him  at  this  time,  or  to  restore  him  again,  he 
was  easy  as  to  the  event.  Thus  it  appears  that 
peace  and  love  attended  his  clo.sc  ;  and  where  ^)««: 
aud  luic  take  v^)  tlicir  abode,  it  would  not  be  an 
irreverent  strain  of  expression  to  say,  that  lieavot 
is  begun. 

Oh  !  that  every  awakened  soul  would  daily 
after  the  sweet  influences  of  gospel  love.  It  sweetens 
society ;  it  begets  its  likeness  in  others  ;  it  excite 
gratitude;  and  even  if  bestowed  on  the  ungrateful, 
(as  saith  our  holy  Redeemer,  love's  holy  and  ex- 
haustless  fountain,  the  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,)  it  brings  its  own  sweet  reward  with  it; 
for  it  attracts  the  approbation  of  God.  Where 
then  will  be  contempt?  where  the  indulgence  of 
evil  surmisings,  and  hard  thoughts  ?  where  eitln 
studied  or  careless  detraction  'i  where  even  the 
needless  disclosure  of  real  failings  ?  where  the  least 
place  for  any  enmity?  These  hurtful  practices,  and 
pride  the  promoter  of  many  such  practices,  will  fall 
before  the  prevalence  of  pure  christian  love;  and 
surely,  w'hen  these  are  exterminated  from  the  heart, 
is  it  not  so  far  prepared  for  its  best  and  most 
sacred  purpose,  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Having  been  for  some  time  up  the  Congo  river, 
I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  seeing  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  slave  trade.  Probably  you  are 
aware  that  the  Congo  river  is  the  principal  rendez- 
vous for  slavers.  This  river  opens  to  the  sea  at 
Cape  Hadron.  It  is  about  four  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  averages  from  two  to  three  miles  for  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  or  to  Point  Helena.  At 
this  place  there  are  some  trading  factories,  estab- 
lished by  Americans  and  Englishmen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bartering  with  the  natives  for  gum  and 
palm-oil,  ivory,  &c.  The  natives  here  recognize  no 
traders  but  their  own  chiefs.  They  are  a  very  sa- 
vage and  bloodthirsty  set,  and  think  nothing  of 
taking  human  life.  They  often  attack  the  factories, 
and  rob  them ;  but  lately  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment has  sent  a  small  sloop  with  two  guns,  and  a 
crew  of  ten  men,  to  protect  the  factories.  About 
miles  from  this  place  there  is  a  slave  factory, 
kept  by  a  Portuguese.  The  way  he  procures  the 
slaves  is  as  follows  : — On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  going  up,  there  are  two  tribes.  When  he 
wants  a  supply  of  slaves,  he  plies  them  with  whis- 
key, and  makes  them  large  promises,  &c.,  and  in  a 
days  they  leave  for  the  interior.  They  are 
generally  gone  about  two  months;  and,  if  victori- 
ous, they  return  with  plenty  of  prisoners,  whom 
they  sell  to  the  slave-merchant.  The  latter  gives 
about  SIO  each,  for  man,  woman  and  child,  and  the 
slaves  are  all  placed  in  factories,  well  guarded  by 
negroes,  until  such  time  as  they  are  sent  on  board 
the  slave  ships. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  most  of  the  slave 
ships  which  visit  the  river,  are  sent  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans.  All  they  have  to  do,  when  they 
arrive  on  the  African  coast,  is  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out for  the  English  steam  cruisers,  of  which  one  or 
more  are  almost  always  about  the  Congo  river. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  the  American  men-of-war, 
which  will  not  trouble  them  ;  but  they  are  very 
careful  not  to  be  boarded  by  an  English  steamer, 
as  they  are  very  strict  in  overhauling  the  ship's 


papers.  They  watch  their  opportunity,  and  run 
into  Congo  river.  If  once  in,  the  slaver  need  not 
tear.  There  are  plenty  of  creeks  with  deep  water, 
into  one  of  which  he  runs,  and  sends  down  his  top- 
gallant and  royal  masts.  The  long  grass  and 
bushes  completely  hide  the  vessel  from  observation. 
Here  he  can  lay,  and  take  in  his  slaves.  He  has 
agents  all  around,  to  let  him  know  when  there  is  a 
good  chance  to  make  sail  and  leave  the  river.  If 
caught,  he  loses  his  vessel,  and  he  and  his  crew 
are  put  ashore  ;  if  out  at  sea,  at  the  first  land  they 
make — that  is,  if  they  arc  caught  by  the  English. 
They  generally  send  tiie  vessel  to  Sierra  Leone, 
where  she  is  condemned  and  broken  up,  and  the 
slaves  arc  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
made  soldiers  of,  to  pay  for  setting  them  at  liberty. 
— Cor.  Boston  Jounud. 

For  "  Thp  Frii'licl." 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  Solomon  llnJcrhlil,  late  of 
Westbury,  Long  Island. 

(CKiichulfd  n-um  page  4li.) 

During  his  last  illness,  which  was  a  complication 
of  diseases,  he  suffered  much,  especially  from  an 
asthmatic  affection,  which  rendered  his  breathing 
laborious  aud  painful,  and  at  times  prevented  his 
lying  down.  Under  these  afflicting  sensations  ho 
was  concerned  that  he  might  be  preserved  in  pa- 
tience, and  in  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will ;  remark- 
ing, that  as  he  had  not  been  tried  with  much  bodily 
suffering  through  life,  he  feared  his  patience  might 
not  hold  out  to  the  end.  This  concern  kept  him  so 
steadily  on  the  watch,  that  he  seldom  made  any 
complaint,  meekly  and  calmly  submitting  to  every 
dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  however 
painful.  Although  his  bodily  weakness  and  infirm- 
ity were  great,  yet  through  divine  mercy  his  under- 
standing remained  clear  and  collected  until  the 
close.  His  mind  was  preserved  in  quietude  and 
confidence,  trusting  in  the  mercy  and  mediation  of 
our  adorable  Redeemer,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
period  of  his  release  from  the  pains  and  conflicts  of 
time  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life.  The  hour  of  death  is  emphatically  styled, 
"  an  honest  hour."  At  this  awful  season  dissimu- 
lation vanishes,  and  the  great  realities  of  the  world 
to  come  force  themselves  on  our  view.  Such  a  mo- 
ment is  calculated  to  try  the  foundation  on  which 
the  Christian's  hope  for  eternity  rests,  and  in  the 
instance  of  this  dear  Friend  we  have  another,  added 
to  that  innumerable  company  of  faithful  witnesses 
that  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  full  assur- 
ance of  salvation  through  the  mediation  and  atone- 
ment of  a  crucified  Saviour,  "  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith." 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  illness,  his  confi- 
dence in  the  rectitude  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines he  held  remained  unshaken,  and  his  mind 
appeared  peaceful  and  satisfied  in  the  retrospect  of 
his  endeavours  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  infidelity. 
He  uttered  many  weighty  and  instructive  expres- 
sions indicating  the  heavenly  frame  of  his  spirit, 
and  gave  much  excellent  advice  to  his  children  and 
others  who  attended  upon  him. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  he  addressed 
two  of  his  children  nearly  as  follows:  viz. 

"  My  dear  children,  I  expect  soon  to  leave  you. 
I  feel  as  though  my  time  here,  would  not  be  long, 
the  prospect  is  an  agreeable  one,  though  1 
should  have  been  willing  to  attend  meetings  a  little 
longer  with  my  friends,  but  it  docs  not  seem  likely 
that  I  shall ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  David, 
'  although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  ip 
all  things  and  sure.'  I  believe  I  have  witnessed 
tliat,  which  will  enable  me  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Apostle  ;  '  I  am  crucified  xyitt  Christ ;  never- 


THE    FRIEND. 


thelesa  I  live ;  jet  not  I,  but  Christ  livetb  in  me, 
and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by 
the  faith  of  the  son  of  God.'  I  hope,  dear  children, 
you  will  be  given  up  to  do  the  Master's  will ;  he 
hath  done  much  for  you,  and  is  calling  for  faithful- 
ness at  your  hands;  thou  in  an  especial  manner 

dear ,  seeing  thou  hast  been  brought  to  join 

our  Society,  mayst  thou  stand  firm  in  the  truth,  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
thee.  1  have  remembered  the  declaration  of  the 
Prophet ;  '  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your 
flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plough- 
men and  your  vinedressers.'  " 

A  few  days  after,  he  said  to  his  eldest  son,  "  I 
shall  not  be  here  long,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
desire  it.  I  feel  peace  of  mind  ;  I  think  I  feel  an 
assurance  that  enables  me  to  say,  '  I  know  that  if 
my  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved, 
I  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ;'  "  then  turning  to 
his  daughter,  added,  "  I  speak  not  this  boastingly, 
but  for  your  encouragement." 

About  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  great  de- 
sire that  his  children  might  be  diligent  in  attending 
meetings ;  "  and  not  go  there  and  sit  down  in  an 
unconcerned  manner,  but  remember  for  what  pur- 
pose they  assembled,  and  honestly  put  the  query, 
'  what  lack  I  yet?'  " 

16th  of  First  month  he  said,  "In  seasons  of  deser- 
tion, which  may  be  compared  to  the  night,  we  must 
strive  to  keep  on  the  watch,  that  our  garments  may 
not  be  defiled.  There  have  been  seasons  in  which 
I  have  felt  much  stripped  and  deserted  ;  then  I  h; 
endeavoured  to  keep  in  the  patience  ;  but  when  the 
dear  Master  has  been  pleased  again  to  favour 
me  with  his  presence.  Oh,  how  comforting  !  He 
said  to  his  disciples  formerly,  '  my  peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;'  when  this  can 
be  enjoyed,  it  is  a  balm  for  everything." 

20th.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  he  found  for 
watching  against  an  impatient  disposition,  he  said, 
"  one  night  lying  on  my  bed,  being  much  oppressed 
in  my  breathing,  and  feeling  little  of  that  support 
which  I  have  at  times  been  favoured  with,  I  thought 
my  situation  a  trying  one,  but  was  soon  led  to  take 
a  view  of  the  sufl'erings  of  our  divine  Master  when 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  my  murmuring  thoughts 
were  silenced." 

At  another  time  in  the  night  season,  (as  if  in  deep 
thought  on  this  interesting  theme,)  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  transcendant  goodness!  love  unfathomable! 
he  left  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  sinful  man — endured  all  that  they  could 
inflict  upon  him  for  our  sakes — even  offered  himself 
upon  the  cross  for  our  sins,  that  we,  through  Him, 
might  obtain  salvation." 

One  evening,  after  being  laid  on  the  bed,  finding 
himself  much  exhausted,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  feel 
anxious  whether  I  live  to  see  the  light  of  another 
day  or  not.  I  feel  comfortable  in  mind  ;  my  peace 
is  made  ;  the  grave  will  have  no  victory 
been  renewedly  sealed  to  my  understanding,  I  have 
heard  as  it  were  a  voice  saying,  '  thy  name  is  writ- 
ten in  heaven  !' " 

24th.  He  remarked  to  a  Friend,  that  he  believed 
the  present  difiiculties  in  our  society  were  permitted 
for  our  good,  that  our  foundations  might  be  tried 
— that  it  would  not  hurt  those  who  were  firmly 
established  ;  but  that  which  was  built  up  of  wood, 
hay,  or  stubble,  the  fire  must  consume. 

A  few  days  after,  to  a  Friend  who  came  to  see 
him,  "  my  dear  friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  ;  I 
believe  thou  hast  many  trials  in  being  amongst  us  ; 
but  I  have  greatly  desired  thy  encouragement,  and 
that  thou  mayst  stand  firm  through  all — for  although 
the  enemy  may  seem  to  vaunt  himself,  his  power  is 
limited.     The  stiite  of  things  here  is  very  trying. 


but  I  believe  it  would  have  been  even  worse,  but 
for  the  faithful  labours  of  divers  Friends  from  your 
land,  all  speaking  the  same  thing,  united  as  the 
heart  of  oue  man."  The  Friend  remarking  that  the 
truth  was  worth  suffering  for  ;  he  replied,  "  ay,  it 
is  so ;  I  have  suffered  for  it,  and  am  still  willing  to 
sufl'er."  On  taking  leave  of  him,  a  desire  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  might  continue  to  the  end  in  that 
comfortable  state  of  mind,  which  he  then  enjoyed  ; 
he  said,  "  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  but  I  often  feel  very 
poor,  and  desire  to  have  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful." 

4th  of  Second  month.  His  youngest  son  coming  in, 
he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear  son  :  I 
desire  that  my  children  may  dwell  in  love  and  walk 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  has  been  my  support 
through  many  and  deep  trials  :  he  hath  brought 
me  out  of  the  miry  clay  and  set  my  feet  upon  a 
rock  that  was  higher  than  I,  and  he  hath  put 
a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  praise  to  his 
name." 

During  the  last  three  or  four  hours  of  his  life,  he 
said  much,  though  frequently  interrupted  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathing ;  he  earnestly  desired  that 
those  present  might  be  given  up  to  serve  the  Lord 
faithfully,  saying  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him, 
that  this  had  been  his  concern  when  young,  and 
had  continued  to  be  his  engagement  through  life 
though  oftentimes  much  in  the  cross  to  his  natural 
inclination,  yet  in  humble,  simple  obedience,  he " 
found  sweet  peace.  He  remarked  that  a  religious 
life  was  far  preferable,  even  if  there  was  no  future 
state,  as  our  evil  propensities  were  thereby  brought 
into  subjection,  and  the  mind  enjoyed  the  comfort- 
able feelings  of  kindness,  meekness  and  humility. 

During  the  last  conflict  he  was  engaged  in  reve- 
rent supplication,  but  the  first  part  was  not  dis- 
tinctly understood — he  proceeded,  "  and  oh  !  grant 
that  my  patience  may  hold  out  to  the  end — that 
neither  Jew  norGentile  may  have  any  cause  to  speak 
evil  of  the  truth  on  my  account."  Near  the  same 
time  he  said,  "  It  is  through  tribulation  that  we 
enter  into  rest— we  must  fill  up  that  which  is  be- 
hind of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  body's 
ake."  Thus  he  continued  uttering  many  heav- 
enly expressions,  until  the  power  of  speech  had 
nearly  failed,  and  he  could  no  longer  articulate  dis- 
tinctly— yet  a  harmonious  sound  proceeded  from 
his  dying  lips,  and  a  frequent  repetition  of  "  the 
Holy  One,"  was  clearly  understood,  until  the  accu- 
mulation of  phlegm  entirely  obstructed  his  voice 
Soon  after,  he  quietly  departed,  in  great  seren- 
ity and  composure  of  mind,  about  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  5th  of  the  Second  month,  1827. 
— Aged  about  78  years,  a  minister  54  years. 


"  I  liope,  but  cannot  tell.     I  bear  a  song, 
Vivid  as  day  itself,  and  clear  and  strong, 
As  of  a  lark^young  proiihet  of  the  noon — 
Pouring  in  sunligbt  his  serapbic  tune." 

"  What  doth  be  say — Ob,  watcher  on  the  tower? 
U  be  a  prophet?     Doth  the  dawning  hour 
Inspire  his  music?     Js  bis  chant  sublime, 
FiU'd  with  the  glories  of  the  Future  time  ?" 

"  He  prophesies  ; — his  heart  is  full :  his  lay 
Tells  of  the  brightness  of  a  peaceful  d.iy — 
A  day  not  cloudless,  nor  devoid  of  storm. 
But  sunny  for  the  most,  and  clear  and  warm." 

"We  thank  thee,  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower, 
For  all  thou  tellest.     Sings  he  of  an  hour 
When  Error  shall  decay,  and  Truth  grow  strong, 
And  Right  shall  rule  supreme  and  vanquish  Wrong' 

"  lie  sings  of  Brotherhood,  and  joy  and  peace, 
Of  days  when  jealousies  and  hate  shall  cease  ; 
When  war  shall  die,  and  man's  progressive  mind 
Soar  as  unfettered  as  it's  God  design'd." 

"  Well  done  !  thou  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower  I 
Is  the  day  breaking?  dawns  the  happy  hour? 
We  pine  to  see  it ; — tell  us,  yet  again, 
If  the  broad  daylight  breaks  upon  the  plain?" 

"  It  breaks— it  comes — the  misty  shadows  fly  : — 
A  rosy  radiance  gleams  upon  the  sky ; 
The  mounlain-tops  reflect  it  calm  and  clear ; 
The  plain  is  jjet  in  shade,  hut  day  is  near." 

Charles  Maclcay. 


Selected. 
THE  WATCHER  ON  THE  TOWER. 
"  What  dost  thou  see,  lone  watcher  on  the  tower? 
Is  the  day  breaking?  comes  the  wish'd-for  hour? 
Tell  us  tlie  signs,  and  stretch  abroad  thy  hand, 
If  the  bright  morning  dawns  upon  the  land." 

"  The  stars  are  clear  above  me,  scarcely  one 
Has  diram'd  its  rays  in  reverence  to  the  sun, 
But  yet  I  see  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
Some  lair,  faint  streaks,  as  if  the  light  would  surge." 

"  And  is  that  all,  oh,  watcher  on  the  tower? 
Look  forth  again  ;  it  must  be  near  the  hour. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  snowy  mountain  copes, 
And  the  green  woods  beneath  them  on  the  slopes  ?" 

"  A  mist  envelopes  them  ;  I  cannot  trace 
Their  outline ;  but  the  day  comes  on  apace. 
The  clouds  roll  up  in  gold  and  amber  flakes, 
And  all  the  stars  grow  dim.     The  morning  breaks." 

"We  thank  thee,  lonely  watcher  on  th.e  tower; 
But  look  again  ;  and  tell  us,  hour  by  hour, 
All  thou  beholdest;  many  of  us  die 
Ere  the  day  comes;  oh,  give  them  a  reply." 


Selected. 
THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 
Thy  will  be  done!  how  hard  a  thing  to  say. 

When  sickness  ushers  in  death's  dreary  knell, — 
ben  eyes  that  lately  sparkled  bright  and  gay. 
Wander  around  with  dimly  conscious  ray, 
To  some  familiar  face,  to  bid  farewell  I 

Thy  will  be  done  I  the  faltering  lips  deny 

.\  passage  to  the  tones  as  yet  unheard  ; 
The  sob  convulsed,  the  raised  and  swimming  eye 
Seem  as  appealing  to  their  God  on  high, 

For  power  to  breathe  the  yet  imperfect  word. 

Orphan,  who  watchest  by  the  silent  tomb, 

liere  those  who  gave  thee  life  now  coldly  sleep; 
Or  thou,  who  sittest  in  thy  lonely  home. 
Calling  to  those  beloved  who  cannot  come, 
And  thinking  o'er  thy  loneliness,  dost  weep  I 

Widow,  who  musest  over  by-gone  years 

Of  life,  and  love,  and  happiness  with  him, 
Who  shared  thy  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 
Who  now  art  left  to  shed  unnoticed  tears. 

Till  thy  fair  cheek  is  wan,  and  eyes  grow  dim  1 

Husband,  who  dreamest  of  thy  gentle  wife. 
And  still  in  fancy  scest  her  placid  smile. 

Brightening  a  world  of  bitterness  and  strife; 

Who  from  the  lonely  future  of  thy  life, 
Turnest,  in  dreariness,  to  weep  the  while  I 

Mourners,  who  linger  in  a  world  of  woe, 

Each  bowing  'neath  bis  separate  load  of  grief, 
Turn  from  the  silent  tomb,  and  bowing  low,' 
Before  that  throne  at  which  the  angels  bow, 
Invoke  a  God  of  mercy  for  relief! 

Pray  tliat  ye  too  may  journey,  when  ye  die, 

To  that  far  world  where  blessed  souls  are  gone, 
And,  through  the  gathering  sob  of  agony, 
Raise,  with  a  voice  resigned,  the  humble  cry, 
"Father — Creator — Lord — Thy  will  be  done  I  ' 

IndusUial  Growth. — In  forty  years  the  tonna.' 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  260  per  cei' 
The  increase  of  population  has  been  225  per  cen 
so  that  the  increase  of  commerce  has  been  conside 
ably  more  rapid  than  that  of  population.  The  i 
crease  of  commerce,  however,  is  dependent  sole 
on  the  increase  of  industry.  If  we  had  no  otb 
evidence  than  the  increase  of  commerce,  it  wou 
be  a  just  inference  that  the  industrial  developme 
of  the  country  was  quite  equal  to  it ;  but,  in  fa 
we  have  other  evidence.  The  statistics  of  indust 
prove  that  the  increase  of  mechanical  and  mar 
facturing  products  is  far  greater  than  the  iucrea 
of  either  commerce  or  population. 
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From  The  LfiBUlo  Hour. 

I  Tlic  Overland  Roatc  to  India. 

(Cuntimifd  from  patfo  4:i.) 
FllOM    CAIRO    TO    SUEZ. 

.  Ou  our  arrival  at  Cairo,  we  imiuediately  went  to 
lie  Trauiiit  OiEce,  to  ascertain  when  the  vans  for 
;ie  desert  would  start. 

^  "  The  first  lot  leaves  at  one  in  the  morning,"  was 
jiC  reply. 

;  Anxious  for  rest,  and  a  sight  of  this  famed  city 
broad  daylight,  we  begged  for  delay. 
"  No." 

A\'o  argued  and  protested ;  but  all  in  vain. 
( ioiilU^iiieu,  by  orders  of  the  I'asha,  the  first  car- 
aL'i  s  ^tart  at  one  o'clock  ;  the  others,  two  hours 
iter.  Vou  may  go,  or  not,  just  as  you  please." 
'J'iicro  was  no  appeal  ;  we  were  couipelled  to 
ibuiit.  As  my  party  were  appointed  to  the  first 
iitih  of  carriages,  I  rested  as  1  best  could  during 
le  short  interval ;  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
me  fixed,  up  drove  our  vans  to  the  entrance  of 
le  hotel.  They  were  five  in  number,  each  with 
'X  persons  inside — a  very  tight  fit;  a  driver  seated 
\  liuiit,  and  a  groom  behind,  and  each  van  drawn 
y  four  little  Arab  horses,  fresh  and  frisky  in  the 
itroiiio.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  according  to 
le  arrangement  made  on  board  the  "  llipon,"  off 
iraiig  our  steeds  at  a  gallop.  Torch-bearers  ac- 
jujpaaicd  us  as  when  we  entered  the  city — 
lnyptiau  lads  carrying  on  a  long  pole  iron  cradles 
lied  witli  blazing  wood — running  and  vociferating 
,i  we  dashed  along.  The  flickering  light  from  the 
kther  primitive  flambeaux,  though  necessary  enough 
b  guide  us  along  the  rough  and  tortuous  road, 
iiortified  rather  than  gratified  the  passengers,  as 
0  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of 
hat  we  so  much  wished  to  explore.  Soon  we 
ere  beyond  the  city  walls ;  the  torches  were  ex- 
ijinguished,  the  noise  ceased,  and  we  plunged  into 
ijhe  dreary  desert,  part  of  "  that  great  and  terrible 
pilderness"  in  which  God's  ancient  people  sojourned 
pr  so  many  years. 

I  Our  first  and  second  stages,  of  about  five  miles 
lach,  were  passed  in  darkness.  In  the  clear  sky 
|he  stars  were  twinkling,  but  the  light  was  not 
(nough  to  make  the  desolation  visible.  Our  poor 
[•room  had  his  bare  foot  severely  hurt  by  a  tread 
|rom  one  of  the  horses.  He  rode  behind  us, 
poaning  piteously,  which,  as  we  could  give  him  no 
jelief,  added  much  to  the  dreariness  of  that  dismal 
liart  of  our  journey.  Fortunately  for  them,  my 
(:ompanions  fell  asleep.  As  for  me,  though  wearied 
|)eyond  measure,  I  was  too  excited  to  sleep.  1 
iried  to  soothe  the  sufi'erer,  gazed  into  the  vacuity 
Iround,  and  "  wished  for  the  day." 
i  As  the  morning  dawned,  the  desert  in  all  its 
Ireary  desolation  gradually  opened  to  view.  As 
'ar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  appeared  one  vast 
:xpanse  of  arid  sand.  Not  a  tree,  or  a  shrub,  or 
I  leaf  was  visible  ;  not  a  well,  a  pool,  or  a  drop  of 
vater.  Mother  Earth  I  never  beheld  in  aspect 
lud  attire  so  lugubrious.  Huge  skeletons  of  dead 
pamels  were  the  only  objects  to  mark  our  progress. 
Cor  a  time  I  tried  to  count  them,  but  found  it  im- 
possible— so  many  "  ships  of  the  desert"  having 
foundered  on  these  inhospitable  sands.  After  a 
long,  cramped,  wearisome  drive,  our  vans  drew  up 
at  the  first  rest-house  in  the  desert.  Gladly  we 
dismounted  to  stretch  our  stiffened  limbs,  and  par- 
take of  the  hospitalities  of  this  singular  restaurant. 
These  st.ation- houses  we  found  very  tolerable,  and 
the  provision  made  for  us  as  good  as  could  well  be 
expected  :  a  comfortable  ablution,  and  repose  for 
an  hour  on  the  sofas  with  which  the  rooms  were 
plentifully  furnished,  were  luxuries  most  refreshing. 
I  did  pity  the  sad  lot  of  the  keeper  of  this  hotel. 
He  wa.i  a  European.     As  I  was  leaving,  he  asked 


if  I  could  give  him  a  book  of  any  kind  ;  his  supply 
was  scanty  and  exhausted,  and  his  terrible  isola- 
tion he  could  scarcely  endure.  Allowed  only  the 
smallest  quantity  of  luggage  during  the  transit,  I, 
unfortunately,  had  no  book  I  could  spare.  But  I 
happened  to  have  an  old  supplement  of  a  weekly 
journal,  containing  reviews  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  Life 
and  of  many  other  instructive  pubhcations.  This  I 
offered  him  ;  with  many  hearty  thanks  he  received 
it,  esteeming  it  quite  a  treasure.  Tracts  and  good 
books  might  be  distributed  at  the  stations  with 
great  advantage.  Such  "  streams  in  the  desert" 
might  oft  refresh  the  weary  traveller,  and  guide 
the  wanderer  to  the  better  land. 

Our  starting  afresh  from  these  rest-houses  was 
often  a  scene  of  great  excitement.  There  stood 
our  five  vans,  with  their  twenty  fiery  Arab  steeds, 
snorting,  tossing  their  manes,  and  pawing  the  sand, 
all  eager  for  the  race.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
in  charge  of  an  Egyptian  equerry,  mounted  ou  a 
beautiful  Arabian  horse  which  seemed  to  luxu- 
riate in  the  air  and  liberty  of  the  desert.  This 
person  is  appointed  by  the  Pasha  to  see  that  time 
is  kept,  and  everything  properly  managed.  Cer- 
tainly, the  horsemanship  of  this  official,  as  he 
bounded  over  the  sandy  plain,  keeping  us  together 
and  urging  all  on,  was  the  most  perfect  thing  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  beheld.  No  easy  matter  was 
it,  especially  for  ladies,  to  mount  by  a  high  rickety 
step  to  our  van,  and  then  squeeze  ourselves  into 
our  confined  seats  ;  but,  to  start  fair,  that  was  the 
difficulty.  Our  little  restive  steeds  reared  and  re- 
belled ;  now  plunging,  now  getting  over  the  traces, 
now  lying  down  in  the  sand  ;  one  moment  refusing  to 
move  ;  the  next,  starting  up,  and  darting  forward  a 
an  arrow  over  the  plain.  What  jolting  and  jumping 
I  believe  some  springs  were  broken ;  but  this  was 
our  worst  mishap  ;  and  then,  what  racing  we  had  ! 
Not  accustomed  to  hunters  and  thoroughbreds  at 
home,  I  was  amazed  at  the  fleetness  of  our  tiny 
cattle.  Some  of  them  were  mules  ;  related,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  "  wild  ass  used  to  the  wilderness,  that 
snuffeth  up  the  wind  at  his  pleasure."  Each  a 
when  fairly  started,  seemed  determined  to  be  first. 
Sometimes  we  were  driving  two  or  three  abreast 
sometimes  widely  scattered  ;  sometimes  in  perilous 
proximity  and  confusion.  Once  or  twice  the  van 
my  friends  and  I  occupied  stood  still.  Ere  it  could 
be  started  again,  all  the  others  were  at  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon.  At  length,  off  shot  our  d 
termined  little  furies,  and  never  slackened  their 
speed  till  they  were  foremost  of  all.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  scene  I  forgot  all  my  fatigue, 
During  these  freaks,  which  were  often  happening 
to  some  of  our  party,  our  horseman  in  charge  was 
kept  well  employed.  With  what  ease,  elegance, 
and  ecstacy  did  he,  fleet  as  the  wind,  scour  the 
desert  plain ! 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  desert  pecu- 
liarly animated  that  day.  Now  we  met  an  Arab 
horseman,  then  a  single  camel  with  his  solitary 
rider  travelling  with  "  measured  .step  and  sic 
We  often  saw  in  the  distance  a  long  string  of 
camels,  one  after  the  other,  marching  in  Ind 
file,  laden  with  the  merchandise  of  the  East.  We 
came  up  to  a  large  company  of  Bedouin  Arabs ; 
their  chief  was  conspicuous  in  the  centre,  distin- 
guished by  his  umbrella,  the  only  one  in  the  host. 
His  guards  were  in  advance,  armed  with  match- 
locks and  long  spears ;  his  ghost-like  women,  cover- 
ed up  to  the  eyes,  were  riding  on  asses ;  his 
numerous  followers  were  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  arid  plain.  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  day 
when  this  desert  was  crowded  with  the  thousands 
of  Israel  ;  when  they  "  went  up  harnessed,"  not 
as  a  confused  mass,  but  as  regular  squadrons,  as 
they  fled  from  Egyptian  bondage.     W^e  passed  en- 


campments  of  Bedouins,  who  seemed  to  marvel  as 
much  at  us,  our  equipment,  and  our  hurry,  as  we 
did  at  them  and  their  indolent  repose.  They  fired 
a  few  shots  as  we  flew  past,  just,  perhaps,  to  re- 
mind us  that  they  were  warriors  very  clement  and 
very  kind  to  permit  us  to  escape  without  levying 
their  black  mail.  Well  did  they  and  we  know  that 
if  they  dared  to  molest  us,  the  Pasha  would  soon 
see  to  it  that  they  were  made  a  head  shorter.  In- 
stances of  this  kind,  we  were  informed,  had  lately 
happened  ;  and  we  felt  as  safe  as  if  travelling  in 
Old  England.  Shortly  before  us  a  caravan  of  pil- 
grims had  passed,  and  we  met  groups  returning 
who  had  been  conveying  their  friends  who  had 
gone  at  that  season  ou  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  mirage  we  saw  several  times  in  great  per- 
fection. At  one  time  the  horizon  was  like  the  sea- 
coast,  the  ocean  stretching  out  apparently  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  At  another  it  was  like  an 
arm  of  the  sea  jutting  far  into  the  land.  At 
another,  it  was  like  a  beautiful  lake,  studded  with 
islands.  So  perfect  was  the  illusion  that  one  of 
our  young  cadets,  certainly  not  the  brightest  that 
ever  left  Addiscombe,  would  not  believe  it  was  an 
optical  delusion.  He  continued  to  maintain,  with 
honest  earnestness  and  pertinacity,  that  what  wc 
saw  was  water. 

A  line  of  wooden  telegraphs  at  that  time  stretch- 
ed across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez  ;  these  we 
saw  busily  at  work  as  we  passed.  At  one  of  the 
stations  we  learned  that  the  Indian  steamer  had 
arrived  at  Suez,  and  that  we  should  soon  meet  the 
passengers  for  England.  We  saw  a  long  line  of 
camels  conveying  her  Majesty's  India  mail  across 
the  desert  to  meet  us  at  Suez.  At  the  Central 
Station  we  dined,  and  rested  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Here  I  wrote  a  letter  home,  announcing  our  pro- 
gress in  safety  thus  far,  and  in  twenty  days  the 
letter  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  my  friends  in  Lon- 
don. Soon  we  were  off  again  with  renewed  strength 
and  spirit.  We  saw  the  solitary  acacia  tree,  called 
"  the  mother  of  rags,"  because  here  the  pilgrims 
rest  in  returning  from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  and  sus- 
pend to  its  branches  a  piece  of  rag  torn  from  their 
clothes.  Ere  long  we  met  the  passengers  from  the 
East.  Of  course  we  stopped  and  exchanged  cour- 
tesies and  the  news.  Some  were  from  Singapore 
and  China  ;  others  from  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  even  Lahore.  Delighted  they  were  at  the  pro- 
spect of  reaching  home  ;  greatly  did  they  pity  us, 
bound  for  distant  shores.  "  India  !  India  !"  cried 
one,  "icliat  a  country  it  is  !  But  we  are  for  Eng- 
land !  Old  England  for  ever  !"  For  our  comfort 
they  added  :  "  There's  a  noble  steamer  waiting 
for  you  at  Suez."  So,  wishing  each  other  all  pro- 
sperity, we  mounted  our  vans  and  parted,  each 
starting  off  at  full  speed.  After  another  short  rest 
at  the  last  station,  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and 
our  desert  journey  to  draw  near  its  close.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  heat  had  been  intense,  but  the 
air  of  the  morning  and  evening  was  pure  and  deli- 
cious. 

As  we  approached  Suez  the  scenery  became  bold 
and  striking.  On  our  right  we  had  the  lofty,  bar- 
ren, rocky  mountains  of  Attaka,  their  rugged,  jag- 
ged peaks  most  clearly  defined  in  the  bright  azure 
sky.  Above  shone  the  young  crescent  moon  and 
the  evening  star;  their  position,  in  immediate  eon- 
junction,  and  their  peculiar  brilliancy,  attracted 
every  eye.  The  crescent  and  the  star,  almost  as 
they  then  appeared,  form  the  ensigns  armorial  of 
the  Pasha  ;  and  there  they  shone  in  beauty  and 
splendour  above  these  bleak  mountains,  as  we 
were  quitting  his  desert  domain.  I  thought  of  the 
"  fiery  cloudy  pillar"  which  guided  God's  hosts  of 
old,  when  "  they  took  their  journey  from  Succoth, 
and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
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nes3."  Near  where  I  then  was,  this  symbol  of  the 
Divine  preseuce  was  conspicuous  in  that  sky,  "  as 
a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  aud  of  fire  by  night." 
Grateful  did  I  feel  that  the  same  gracious  Provi- 
dence had  watched  over  us  in  our  brief  sojourn  in 
that  barren  laud.  Suez  was  now  before  us  ;  the 
Red  Sea  came  in  sight !  With  what  emotion  you 
gaze  for  the  first  time  on  these  waters  !  The 
rivalry  of  our  vans,  now  that  the  goal  was  at  hand, 
reached  its  climax,  each  straining  every  nerve  to 
arrive  first  at  the  hotel.  About  seven  in  the  even- 
ing we  arrived  safe  at  Suez.  After  a  warm  bath, 
wiiich  the  sand  and  the  fatigue  of  the  desert  ren- 
dered peculiarly  necessary  and  acceptable,  glad 
we  were  to  retire  to  rest. 

Next  day  was  the  Sabbath  ;  but  such  a  Sabbath 
I  should  not  like  again  to  spend.  Suez  is  but  a 
wretched  place  at  the  best ;  at  this  time  the  heat 
was  awful,  and  cholera  had  recently  been  raging 
there  most  frightfully,  which  I  believe  was  one 
reason  why  we  were  hurried  so  rapidly  through 
Egypt.  The  population  of  Suez  was  about  3000  ; 
of  these  nearly  1500  had  died  within  three  weeks. 
Mortality,  while  we  were  there,  was  still  prevalent ; 
many  of  the  dead  were  unburied  ;  so  that  it 
was  ofiensive  and  perilous  to  walk  abroad.  We 
kept  to  our  hotel.  In  the  morning  we  had  a 
deeply  interesting  prayer-meeting,  many  of  the 
passengers  attending ;  but,  how  unlike  the  Sab- 
baths 1  was  accustomed  to  spend  !  Our  heavy  lug- 
gage arrived,  which  we  had  not  seen  since  we  left 
Alexandria.  What  noise,  confusion,  and  bustle  ! 
Camels  march  in  with  their  ponderous  burdens  ; 
there  they  stand,  waiting  the  superintendent's 
orders;  they  kneel  to  have  their  loads  removed, 
after  which  they  lie  down  to  rest  their  weary  limbs, 
lifting  up  their  melancholy  countenances  so  piteous- 
ly,  as  if  imploring  sympathy  aud  relief.  Arabs  are 
bustling  about,  unstrapping  boxes,  carrying  over- 
land trunks,  cracking  long  whips,  shouting  with  all 
their  might — more  noise  than  work,  more  haste 
than  good  speed.  Groups  of  Bedouins  are  sittinjr 
quietly  by  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
enjoying  their  chibouks  in  dignified  indifi'erence. 
A  guard  of  the  Pasha's  soldiers  are  here  officially 
to  keep  the  peace,  not  standing,  but  lying  at  ease 
in  most  unsoldierly  confusion.  Passengers  are 
hasting  from  camel  to  camel,  from  load  to  load, 
each  in  search  of  his  own  treasures.  In  this  heap 
you  find  one  box,  and  yonder  you  descry  another. 
Here  you  find  your  hat  box,  and  there  your  car- 
pet-bag. All  comes  safe,  however,  except  the 
leather  straps  which  bind  your  trunks.  These 
are  invaluable  to  the  Arabs,  and  they  appropriate 
them  universally.  To  me  these  pilferers  acted  with 
unwonted  consideration ;  they  took  half  of  my 
straps,  leaving  as  many  as  they  purloined  ;  for 
which  kindness,  when  1  saw  the  fate  of  others,  I, 
of  course,  felt  grateful.  But  the  trial  was  to  see 
our  things  pitched  pell-mell  into  a  huge  native 
craft  to  convey  them  to  our  steamer.  What  crash- 
ing work  was  there  !  Down  went  a  slender  box, 
then  a  great  trunk  clamped  with  iron  ;  here  goes  a 
mahogany  gun-case,  then  a  clumsy  chest  of  drawers; 
now  a  strange-looking  triangular  tin-case,  contain- 
ing an  assistant  surgeon's  bran-new  cocked-hat ; 
then  a  ponderous  package,  which  many  Arabs  can 
scarcely  move,  squeezing  it  most  unmercifully.  The 
sharp  corner  of  a  great  box  shod  with  iron  pierced 
like  a  spear  one  of  my  leather  trunks,  making  a 
most  favourable  opening  for  any  sinister  hand  with 
nefarious  intent.  However,  in  the  evening  we  and 
all  of  ours  were  on  board  the  "  Hindostan,"  riding 
at  anchor  on  the  lied  Sea.  It  was  a  trying  day  ; 
but  the  best  remedy  I  found  was  to  meet  all  with 
patience,  resignation  and  prayer. 

(To  bo  continaej.) 


Djpocrisy. 
"  Seeming  or  professing  to  be  what  in  truth  and 
reality  we  are  not,  is  hypocrisy.  It  consists  in  as- 
suming a  character  which  we  are  conscious  does  not 
belong  to  us,  and  by  which  we  intentionally  impose 
upon  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind  con- 
cerning us.  The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
tongue,  in  which  it  primarily  signifies  the  profession 
of  a  stage  player,  which  is  to  express  in  speech, 
habit  and  action,  not  his  own  person  and  manners, 
but  his  whom  he  undertakes  to  represent.  And  so 
it  is ;  for  the  very  essence  of  hypocrisy  lies  in  apt 
imitation  and  deceit — in  acting  the  part  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ  without  Divine  grace.  The  hypocrite 
is  a  double  person  ;  he  has  one  person,  which  is  na- 
tural, another  which  is  artificial :  the  first  he  keeps 
to  himself,  the  other  he  puts  on  as  he  doth  his 
clothes,  to  make  his  appearance  in  before  men. 
The  worldly  hypocrite  makes  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion, and  pretends  to  be  religious,  merely  from 
worldly  considerRtions.  The  legal  hypocrite  re- 
linquishes his  vicious  practices,  in  order  thereby 
to  merit  heaven,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  no 
real  love  to  God.  The  religion  of  the  evangelical 
hypocrite  is  nothing  more  than  a  bare  conviction 
of  sin  ;  he  rejoices  under  the  idea  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  yet  has  no  desire  to  live  a  holy  life.  The 
enthusiastic  hypocrite  has  an  imaginary  sight  of  sin 
and  of  Christ;  talks  of  remarkable  impulses  and 
high  feelings,  and  thinks  himself  very  wise  and 
good,  while  he  lives  in  the  most  scandalous  prac- 
tices."— Rclig.  Encij.  Such  a  state  must  be  abo- 
minable in  the  sight  of  God — hateful  to  men  of 
integrity  and  vital  religion — and  of  most  delete- 
rious results  to  the  individual  who  practises  it.  We 
may  deceive  ourselves  and  our  short-sighted  fellow 
creatures,  but  God  cannot  be  mocked.  However 
easy  and  plausible  the  hypocrite  may  appear,  he 
cannot  always  conceal  his  character — his  hope 
shall  finally  fail. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  hdians  of  ^o^lll  America. 

(OoHtinuiJ  irum  ]iagc.  44.) 

AN    ABORIGINAL    PALLADIUM   AS   EXUIBITED    IN 

THE    O.NEIDA    STONE. 

Characteristic  traits,  in  the  history  of  races,  often 
develope  themselves  in  connection  with  the  general 
or  local  features  of  a  country,  or  even  with  some 
minor  object  in  its  natural  history.  There  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  development  of  aboriginal 
mind  in  the  history  of  the  Oneidag. 

This  tribe  derives  its  name  from  a  celebrated 
stone,  which  lies  partly  imbedded  in  the  soil,  on 
one  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  territory  for- 
merly occupied  by  that  tribe,  in  Western  New 
York.  This  ancient  and  long  remembered  object 
in  the  surface  geology  of  the  country,  belongs  to 
the  erratic  block  group,  and  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  or  engraver.  It  is  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  their  early  history  and 
origin,  and  is  spoken  of  in  their  traditions,  as 
though  it  were  the  palladium  of  their  liberties, 
and  the  symbolical  record  of  their  very  nationality. 
Unlike  the  statue  of  Pallas,  which  fell  from 
heaven,  and  upon  which  the  preservation  of  Troy 
was  believed  to  depend,  the  Oneida  Stone  was 
never  supported  by  so  imaginative  a  theory,  but, 
like  the  Trojan  statue,  it  was  identified  with  their 
safety,  their  origin,  and  their  name.  It  was  the 
silent  witness  of  their  first  association  as  a  tribe. 
Around  it,  their  sachems  sat  in  solemn  council. 
Around  it,  their  warriors  marched  in  martial  file, 
before  setting  out  on  the  war-path,  and  it  was  here 
that  they  recited  their  warlike  deeds,  and  uttered 
their  shouts  of  defiance.  From  this  eminence  they 
watched,  as  an  eagle  from  her  eyrie,  the  first  ap- 


proaches of  an  enemy  ;  and  to  this  spot  they  rushj 
ed  in  alarm,  and  lit  up  their  beacon  tires  to  arouse  j 
their  warriors,  whenever  they  received  news  of  hos-j 
tile  footsteps  in  their  land.  They  were  called  | 
Oneidas,  from  Oneota,  the  name  of  this  stone, — the; 
original  word,  as  still  preserved  by  the  tribe,  whiclj 
signifies  the  People  of  the  Stone,  or,  by  a  metaphor.  I 
the  people  who  sprang  from  the  stone.  A  stone  was ' 
the  symbol  of  their  collected  nationality,  although 
the  tribe  was  composed,  like  the  other  Iroquois 
cantons,  of  individuals  of  the  clans  of  the  Turtle, 
the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf,  and  other  ptolemic  bearings,  i 
They  were  early  renowned,  among  the  tribes,  foi 
their  wisdom  in  council,  bravery  in  war,  and  skill 
in  hunting;  and  it  is  yet  remembered  that,  when 
the  Adirondack  and  other  enemies  found  their  trail 
and  footmarks  in  the  forest,  they  fled  in  fear,  ex- 
claiming, "  It  is  the  track  of  the  Oneida."  To  note 
this  discovery,  it  was  customary  with  the  enemy  to 
cut  down  a  sapling  to  within  two  or  three  feet  ol 
the  ground,  and  peel  its  bark  cleanly  off,  so  as  to 
present  a  white  surface  to  attract  notice.  Thcj 
then  laid  a  stone  on  its  top.  This  was  the  well- 
known  symbol  of  the  Oneida,  and  was  used  as  a 
warning  to  the  absent  members  of  a  scouting  party 
who  might  fall  on  the  same  trail. 

The  frequent  allusion  to  the  Oneida  Stone  in  old 
writers  upon  the  Indian  customs,  and  its  absolute 
palladic  value  in  their  history,  induced  me  to  visit 
it  with  Oneida  guides,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and 
it  is  the  fact  of  this  visit  that  leads  me  to  offer  this 
brief  notice  of  it. 

I  found  the  stone  to  be  a  boulder  of  syenite,  im-; 
bedded  firmly  in  the  drift  stratum,  upon  the  apex 
of  one  of  the  most  elevated  yonondas  or  hills  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Its  composition  is  feldspar, 
quartz  and  hornblende,  with  some  traces  of  an  appa- 
rently epidotic  mineral,  in  which  respects  it  resem- 
bles, (mineralogically)  the  very  barren  character 
of  the  northern  syenites.  Its  shape  is  irregularly 
orbicular;  and  its  surface  bears  evident  marks  ot 
that  species  of  abrasion  common  to  primary  boul- 
ders which  are  found  at  considerable  distances  from 
their  parent  beds.  It  is  a  peculiarity  that  its  sur- 
face appears,  minutely  considered,  to  be  rougher 
than  is  often  found  in  remotely  drifted  blocks  ot 
this  class  of  rocks,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  result 
of  ancient  fires  kindled  against  its  sides.  That  no 
such  fires  have,  however,  been  kindled  for  a  very 
long  period,  is  certain  from  the  tradition  of  the 
tribe,  who  have  had  the  seat  of  their  council- fire  at 
Konaloa  or  Oneida  Castle,  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  New  York  by  Hudson,  and  how  much  earlier  we 
know  not.  On  closely  inspecting  this  stone,  minute 
species  of  moss  are  found  to  occupy  asperities  in  its 
surface. 

This  hill  is  the  highest  prospect  point  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  natural  spot  for  a  beacon  fire.  The 
view  from  it  is  magnificent.  From  its  top  the  most 
distant  objects  can  be  seen,  and  a  fire  raised  on  this 
eminence  would  act  as  a  warning  to  their  hunters 
and  warriors  over  an  immense  area  east  and  west, 
north  aud  south.  It  is  the  highest  hill  of  a  remark- 
able S3'stem  of  hills,  which  may  be  called  the  Onoota 
group,  ranging  through  the  counties  of  Oneida, 
Madison,  and  Sullivan,  which  throws  its  waters  by 
the  Oriskany,  the  Oneida,  and  various  outlets,  into 
the  Atlantic,  through  the  widely  diverging  valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  aud  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  ocean,  in  order  to  show  its  relation 
to  the  leading  mountain  groups  of  New  Y^ork,  and 
give  accuracy  to  our  interior  topography; — an  ob- 
ject, it  may  be  said,  which  can  never  be  attniued 
without  carrying  a  line  of  accurate  heights  and  dis- 
tances over  the  entire  interior  of  the  State. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  hill  o) 
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s  Oneida  or  Oneota  Stone,  that  its  apes  shelters 
im  the  northeast  winds — the  worst  winds  of  our 
utinent, — a  fertile,  transverse  valley,  which  .was 
ginally  covered  with  groves  of  butternut  and 
ler  nut  wood,  having  a  spring  of  pure  water, 
lich  gathers  into  a  pool,  and  winds  its  wi^y  down 
s  valley  in  a  clear  brook.  In  this  warm  valley, 
3  Oneidas  originally  settled.  Here  they  raised 
jir  corn  from  tiuie  inimeraorial, — the  woods 
ounded  with  the  deer  and  bear,  and  smaller  spc- 
is  of  game.  The  surrounding  brooks  and  lakes 
ve  them  fish,  and  they  appear  to  have  availed 
jmselves  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  apple  into 
B  continent,  to  carry  its  seed  to  these  rciuoto  and 
ivated  valleys,  in  which  their  orchards,  on  the  set- 
ment  of  the  country,  were  found  to  cover  miles 
territory. 

At  the  site  of  the  spring  in  the  valley,  there  was 
!0  found  a  remarkable  stone — a  block  rather  than 
boulder,  consisting  of  a  compact  grayish  white 
rbonate  of  lime,  which,  from  the  little  evidences 
abrasion  it  bears,  could  not  have  been  transport- 
by  geological  causes  far  from  its  parent  bed. 
le  white  stone  at  the  spring  has  sometimes  been 
lied  the  Oneida  Stone,  but  I  was  assured  in  re- 
ated  instances,  by  Oneidas,  and  by  residents  con- 
rsaut  with  the  Oneida  traditions,  that  the  sye- 
;e  boulder  on  the  apex  of  the  hill  is  the  true 
me,  which  the  tribe  regards  as  their  ancient 
bal  monument. 

No  person  can  stand  on  this  height,  and  survey 
e  wide  prospect  of  cultivation  and  the  elements 
high  agricultural  and  moral  civilization  which 
now  presents,  without  sensations  of  the  most  ele- 
,ted  and  pleasurable  kind.  On  every  side  there 
:etch  out  long  vistas  of  farms,  villages,  and 
ires,  the  lively  evidences  of  a  high  state  of  manu- 
cturing  and  industrial  affluence.  The  plough  has 
rried  its  triumphs  to  the  loftiest  summit;  and  the 
ry  apex  on  which  the  locality  of  the  monument, 
lich  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  rests,  was  cov- 
ed, at  the  time  of  my  visit,  with  luxuriant  fields 
waving  grain.  Least  of  all,  can  the  observer 
Eiw  this  rich  scene  of  industrial  opulence,  without 
lling  to  mind  that  once  proud  and  indomitable 
ce  of  hunters  and  warriors  whose  name  the  coun- 
y  bears.  That  name  has  become,  indeed,  their 
St  monument,  quadruply  borne,  as  it  is,  by  a 
oad  county,  a  spacious  and  beautiful  lake,  a 
jh  stream  and  valley,  and  a  thriviug'village,  v?hich 
arks  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle.  But  all  that 
arked  the  aboriginal  state  of  the  Oneid; 
rity  and  power,  has  passed  away.  Their  inde- 
indence,  their  pride,  the  warfare,  the  objects  of 
eir  highest  ambition,  and  fondest  hope,  were  mis- 
ken,  and  were  destined  to  fall  before  the  foot- 
sps  of  civilization.  Even  they  themselves  have 
.bmitted  to  the  truths  of  a  higher  and  bette 
tion.  Many  of  their  number  have  taken  shelter 
I  the  distant  valleys  of  Wisconsin,  a  portion  of 
:e  tribe  has  joined  the  Iroquois  settlements  inCana 
1 ;  in  both  which  positions,  however,  they  are  no 
nger  hunters  and  warriors,  but  farmers,  me^ 
lanics  and  christians.  The  remnant  who  lingei 
I  their  beloved  valley,  have  almost  entirely  con 
irmed  to  the  high  state  of  industry  and  morals 
round  them.  Their  only  ambition  now  is  the 
ibool,  the  church,  the  farm,  and  the  workshop, 
ot  a  single  trace  of  paganism  is  left.  Not  a  single 
leuiber  of  their  compact  and  industrial  community 
known,  who  is  not  a  temperate  mau.  Education 
ad  industry  have  performed  their  usual  oflices. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ty-three  miles  of  Railroad,  being  the  largest  num- 
ber possessed  by  any  State  in  the  Union,  excepting 
Ohio,  which  has  twenty-five  miles  more.  The 
total  number  of  miles  of  Railroads  in  the  United 
States  is  25,905,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  is 
§918,146,600,  and  arc  apportioned  as  follows  : 
FREE   STATES. 


States. 

Wiles. 

Cost. 

Jlaiue, 

.       541 

$17,903,677 

New  Hampshire, 

.       559 

17,597,703 

Vermont,     . 

.       521 

20,523,998 

Massachusetts, 

.    1283 

03,384,310 

llhode  Island, 

03 

2,580,511 

Connecticut, 

.       047 

24,348,903 

New  York, 

.     2700 

103,807,268 

New  Jersey, 

.       529 

24,825,970 

Pennsylvania, 

.    2773 

135,106,099 

Ohio, 

.     2798 

106,043,328 

Indiana, 

.     1231 

28,801,267 

Michigan,    . 

.       999 

30,390,858 

Illinois,        . 

.    2212 

86,440,291 

Wisconsin,  . 

.       718 

19,295,834 

Iowa, 

.       256 

0,087,529 

California,  . 

22 
18,251 

750,000 

Total,      . 

§091,020,134 

SLAVE    STATES 

States. 

Miles. 

Cost. 

Delaware,    . 

91 

$1,619,310 

Maryland,  . 

.       798 

44,357,831 

Virginia,     . 

.     1321 

37,705,046 

North  Carolina, 

.       675 

11,120,486 

South  Carolina, 

748 

17,601,444 

Georgia, 

.     1185 

24,952,153 

Florida,       . 

.        128 

3,500,000 

Alabama,   . 

.       558 

15,253,771 

Missis.sippi, 

.       177 

5,615,009 

Louisiana, 

.       335 

11,032,363 

Texaa, 

.       147 

5,000,000 

Arkansas,  . 

38 

775,000 

Tennessee, 

.       887 

19,350,390 

Kentucky, 

.       304 

10,197,414 

Missouri,     . 

.       317 

19,140,247 

Total,     . 

7,714 

§227,126,460 

Add  free  states, 

18,251 

091,020,134 

Total  in  U.  S. 

25,965 

§918,140,600 

Railroads  ill  Pennsijlvania. — From  Dinsmore's 
ailway  Guide  we  glean  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
ir  State  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven- 


Sclcctcd. 

Charles  Marshall,  in  "  an  epistle  to  the  flock  of 
Christ  Jesus,"  says,  "  And  all  beware  of  trusting 
to,  or  having  a  life  in,  uncertain  riches,  or  in  any 
external  thing ;  and  keep  out  of  many  and  needless 
words,  in  dealing,  and  in  all  your  converse  and 
commerce  with  the  world.  For  there  is  a  great 
hurt  sustained  in  a  multitude  of  words;  the  mind 
is  drawn  forth,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  let  in 
through  which  the  continued  sense  of  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  is  lost,  and  our  testimony  weakened 
against  the  world  ;  and  also  the  opportunity  is  lost 
of  reaching  the  witness  of  God  in  their  hearts. 

"  And  1  beseech  all  in  the  love  of  God,  that  in 
your  dealings  you  be  equal,  just  and  upright ;  and 
do  not  be  drawn  forth  in  many  words,  in  answer 
ing  that  mind  that  is  out  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
but  after  you  have  put  a  price  on  your  commodi- 
ties, which  is  equal,  and  as  you  can  sell  them, 
then  if  the  persons  you  are  dealing  with,  multiply 
words,  stand  you  silent  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
this  will  answer  the  witness  of  God  in  them  you 
are  dealing  with.  If  this  should  not  please  people 
at  first,  yet  you  will  see  it  will  overcome  ;  so  in 
your  dealings  keep  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
out  of  all  covetousness,  over-reaching  and  crafti- 
ness, in  the  harmless   life,  seeking  the  kingdom 


daily,  and  let  other  things  come  as  additions.  So 
11  being  diligent  in  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord, 
abiding  in  the  love  of  God,  and  seeking  the  king- 
dom that  is  not  of  this  world,  yuu  will  see  great 
opportunity  in  your  dealings  of  reaching  unto  peo- 
ple, who  thereby  may  be  convinced  and  brought 
to  the  Truth." 

William  Penn,  in  his  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,"  says,  "  They  recommended 
lenco  by  their  example,  having  very  few  words 
upon  all  occasions.  They  were  at  a  word  in  deal- 
nor  could  their  customers,  with  many  words, 
tempt  them  from  it,  having  more  regard  to  truth 
than  custom,  to  example  than  gain." 

TItc  Holy  ScrijJliovs. — It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  Bible  has  passed  triumphantly 
through  the  ordeal  of  verbal  criticism.  English 
infidels  of  the  last  century  raised  a  premature  paian 
over  the  discovery  and  publication  of  so  many 
various  readings.  They  imagined  that  the  popular 
mind  would  be  rudely  and  thoroughly  shaken,  that 
Christianity  would  be  placed  in  imminent  peril  of 
extinction,  and  that  the  Church  would  be  dis- 
persed and  ashamed  at  the  sight  of  th.;  tattered 
shreds  of  its  Magna  Charta.  Rut  the  result  has 
blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  the  Words  of  God  arc 
found  to  have  been  preserved  in  immaculate  inte- 
grity. The  storm  which  shakes  the  oak  only 
loosens  the  earth  around  its  roots,  and  its  violence 
enables  the  tree  to  strike  its  roots  deeper  into  the 
soil.  So  it  is  that  Scripture  has  gloriously  sur- 
mounted every  trial.  There  gathers  around  it  a 
dense  "  cloud  of  witnesses,"  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  from  the 
slabs  and  bas-reliefs  of  Sennacherib  and  the  tomb.s 
and  monuments  of  Pharaoh  ;  from  the  rolls  of 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  and  Syrian  versionists ;  from 
the  cells  and  libraries  of  monastic  scribes,  and  the 
dry  and  dusty  labours  of  scholars  and  antiquarians. 
Our  present  Bibles  are  undiluted  by  the  lapse  of 
ages.  The  Scriptures,  written  amid  such  strange 
diversity  of  time,  place,  and  condition — among  the 
sands  and  clifi's  of  Arabia,  the  fields  and  hills  of 
Palestine,  in  the  palace  of  Babylon  and  in  the 
dungeons  of  Rome — have  come  down  to  us  in  such 
unimpaired  fullness  and  accuracy,  that  we  are 
placed  as  advantageously  toward  them  as  the  ge- 
neration which  gazed  upon  the  book  of  the  law,  or 
those  crowds  which  hung  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  as 
he  recited  a  parable  on  the  shores  of  the  Galilean 
lake,  or  those  churches  which  received  from  Paul 
or  Peter  one  of  their  epistles  of  warning  or  exposi- 
tion.— North  British  Review. 
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TENTH  MONTH   23, 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  session  of  the  School  which  has  just  ter- 
minated, has  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the 
teachers  and  care-takers.  We  understand  that 
health  has  generally  prevailed,  no  case  of  severe 
illness  having  occurred  during  that  period  ;  and 
that  in  a  recent  examination  of  the  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  the  promptness  and  correctness  of  most,  in 
their  exercises  and  recitations,  were  strikingly  good. 
The  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  scholars,  and  the  affectionate 
intercourse  between  them  and  their  teachers,  indi- 
cated on  the  part  of  the  former,  a  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  seminary 
affords,  under  the  tuition  of  well  qualified,  con- 
scientious teachers,  and  in  the  latter,  a  concern  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  those  entrusted  to  their 
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charge.  By  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  matron,  many  improvements  have 
been  introduced — the  school-buildings  and  appur- 
tenances have  been  put  in  good  repair,  furnishing 
ample  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  the 
residents  there.  The  extensive  play-grounds,  the 
woods  and  other  shaded  walks  for  recreation  dur- 
ing intervals  of  recess  from  study,  give  full  scope 
for  healthful  exercise  and  pleasure  for  both  sexes, 
within  their  respective  limits.  Few  institutions  are 
located  in  so  beautiful  a  part  of  the  country,  com- 
manding a  view  of  interesting  scenery  and  highly 
cultivated  lands,  and  being  on  a  farm  of  six  hun- 
dred acres,  it  gives  abundant  space  for  walks  within 
its  boundaries,  which  are  often  taken  by  the  pupils 
for  their  amusement,  in  company  with  their  care- 
takers. There  is  in  the  house  a  library  of  several 
hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  works  on  science, 
history,  biography,  &c.,  to  which  the  scholars  have 
access,  and  lectures  are  delivered  by  one  or  two 
teachers  and  the  librarian,  on  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  or  other  branches  connected  with  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  establishment  of  this 
Seminary  arose  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  from  a  con 
corn  to  shield  the  children  of  Friends  from  the 
many  evils  to  which  they  are  often  exposed 
mixed  public  schools,  and  to  give  them  a  liberal 
education  under  teachers  of  our  own  Society, 
whose  religious  principles  and  conduct  would  incul 
cate  the  excellency  of  the  christian  faith  as  held  by 
it.  This  object,  we  trust,  is  steadily  kept  in  view 
by  the  committee  who  have  the  oversight  of  it,  and 
the  superintendents -and  teachers,  in  endeavouring 
to  maintain  our  principles  and  testimonies  and  to 
Tuard  the  morals  of  the  scholars — and  that  it  is  a 
school  where  the  children  of  Friends  may  obtain  a 
thorough  and  safe  education  in  all  branches  of 
learning  adapted  to  their  needs  and  circumstances 
in  life.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
children  of  any  of  our  members  should  lose  the 
benefits  which  it  confers,  especially  when  they  are 
located  in  neighbourhoods  where  there  are  no  other 
than  the  pubhc  district  schools. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVEi\TS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  England  to  tbe  6th  inst. 
There  was  no  improvement  in  the  working  of  the  At- 
lantic cable  at  Valentia,  and  the  state  of  affairs  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
have  issued  proposals  for  £150,000  additional  capital  to 
lay  two  cables  from  Hull  to  Hanover  and  Denmark.  A 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  month,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Later  advices  had  been  received  from 
China.  Afl'airs  at  Canton  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  Cholera  had  appeared  in  the  Chinese  army.  There 
were  large  quantities  of  tea  at  Canton,  waiting  the  re- 
opening of  trade  for  exportation.  Lord  Elgin  was  at 
Japan,  and  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  W.  B.  Reed,  was  at 
Shanghai. 

The  official  revenue  returns  of  tbe  British  Kingdom 
gIiow  a  decrease  in  the  last  year's  revenue  of  £6,017,000. 
The  decrease  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  income  tax,  amounting  to  £7,900,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  troops  despatch- 
ed from  England  to  India  during  the  present  year, 
amounting  to  25,000  men,  orders  have  been  received  by 
the  commandant  of  Chatham  garrison  for  another  large 
body  of  reinforcements  to  be  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
India.  The  reinforcements  will  increase  the  Queen's 
forces  in  India  to  nearly  100,000  men. 

The  shaft  of  the  Pago  Hank  Coal  Pit,  near  Durham, 
took  fire  while  the  men  and  boys,  to  the  number  of  82, 
were  at  work  in  the  mine.  It  was  feared  that  the  lives 
of  all  would  be  sacrificed,  but  after  great  exertions,  in 
subduing  the  flames,  72  persons  were  drawn  out  of  the 
pit  alive,  and  the  other  ten  dead. 

The  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Companv  has  t.aken 
possession  of  the  port  of  Villa  Franca  on  the  Mediter- 


The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  nearly  unchanged. 

Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  7|rf. ;  Uplands,   l^d.     The 

n  port  was   495,000  bales,  including 

Breadstuffs  continued  dull.    Wheat, 

6s.  'id.  to  Is.  per  70  pounds;  corn,  33«.   Gd.  a  34s.  per 

480  pounds. 

The  arrivals  of  gold  from  Australia  continued  to  be 
rge.  The  London  money  market  was  very  easy.  Con- 
ils,  03  a  9S|. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  stated,  that  the  repugnance 
of  some  of  the  nobles  to  the  emancipation  scheme  of  the 
government,  will   not  be  allowed  to   thwart  that  great 
easure.     The  nobility  of  the  government  of  Yoer  in 
Russia,  who  were  among  the  first  to  form  committees  for 
!  emancipation  ol  the  serfs,  have  lately  sent  an  address 
the  Emperor,  praying  that  the  measure  might  not  be 
carried  into  effect   in  that  province.     The  Emperor  did 
receive  the  address  favourably,  and  replied  that  the 
measure  should  be  executed  notwithstanding  any  oppo- 
sition of  the  nobility.     The  emancipation,  the  Emperor 
is  said  to  have  replied,  will  be  carried  into  effect  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
he  would  not  allow  any  part  of  it  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  it.     During  his  journey  the  Emperor  would  not 
accept  of  any  fete  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  where  they 
have  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  measure. 

HAVANA.— In  the  explosion  of  the  naval  magazine  at 
Havana,  which  occurred  on  the  29th  ult.,  112  persons 
were  killed,  and  128  wounded,  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained. The  loss  of  property,  over  one  million  dollars. 
The  explosion  shook  the  ground  for  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  around  the  city. 

UNITED  STATES.— rAe  Far  ire«(.— Recent  intelli- 
gence from  the  plains  mentions  a  battle  as  having  re- 
cently occurred  between  a  body  of  U.  S.  troops  aided  by 
friendly  Indians  and  a  hostile  party  of  Camanches,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  forty  men 
killed,  and  a  large  number  wounded.  The  whites  also 
captured  a  number  of  horses,  and  took  about  200  wo- 
men and  children  prisoners.  On  the  part  of  the  whites, 
;  men  were  killed,  and  ten  wounded. 
The  Grain  Markets.— Ibe  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  18th  inst.  iVcM-  J'ori.— Kentucky  choice 
white  wheat,  $1.50;  Michigan,  do.  §1.10  a  $1.28;  corn, 
a  free  suiiply  at  69  cts.  a  71  cts.  for  mixed,  and  87  cts.  n 
88  cts.  for  yellow  Southern ;  oats,  45  cts.  a  46  cts 
I'fiiladeljthia.—Soulhera  and  Pennsylvania  fair  to  prime 
red  wheat,  §1.25  a  $1.28;  white,  $1.32  a  $1.33;  rye 
75  cts.  for  new;  80  cts.  for  old;  yellow  corn,  85  cts.  n 
86  cts.,  the  market  bare;  oats,  44  cts.  a  45  cts.,  old 
50  cts.  Ballimore.—Rei  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.23  ;  while 
$1.20  a  $1.40  for  fair  to  prime;  yellow  corn,  85  cts,  i 
88  cts.  Chicago. — Wheat  has  advanced  ;  sales  at  63  cts 
C'!«c(nna<!.— Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $4.60;  extra,  $4.75 
a  $5.00  ;  wheat  scarce  and  in  demand. 

California.— Ibe  steamship  Star  of  the  West  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  15th  inst.,  with  San  Francisco  dates  to 
Ninth  mo.  21st,  and  $1,400,000  in  gold.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco markets  were  active,  with  large  sales  of  assorted 
Eastern  goods  on  the  spot,  and  to  arrive,  at  improved 
prices.  Money  was  plenty.  A  smart  shock  of  an  earlh- 
quake  was  felt  on  the  evening  of  Ninth  mo.  r2th.  It 
caused  considerable  alarm,  but  no  damage  was  done.  A 
discoverv  of  very  rich  gold  quartz  has  been  made  near 
Vallecito  in  Calaveras  county.  The  lump  of  gold  found 
in  Columbia  recently,  has  been  melted  and  run  into  a 
bar  which  weighs  33j  pounds,  and  sold  for  $7438.  The 
ue  of  the  lump  was  about  $8000,  the  owne" 
having  reserved  a  portion  for  specimens.  The  first  mail 
ach°over  the  Southern  Overland  route,  left  San  Fran- 
;co  on  the  14lh,  to  make  the  through  trip  to  Memphis 
d  St.  Louis.  Three  passengers  started  for  the  East- 
ern States  by  this  stage.  James  Hennessey,  one  of  the 
persons  banished  by  the  late  Vigilant  Committee,  recently 
brought  a  suit  against  the  Committee  for  damages  ;  b 
being  found  impossible  to  empannel  a  jury  who  we 
not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Committee,  the  suit  w 
abandoned.— Victoria  dates  to  Ninth  mo.  8th,  and  fro 
Frazer  river  to  Ninth  mo.  6th,  had  been  received.  The 
river  had  fallen  considerably,  and  the  miners  were  able 
get  at  the  gold.  A  man  at  Fountain  diggings  had 
ken  out  $900  in  fifteen  days.  Two  men  on  Santa 
Clara  Bar  took  out  $80  per  day.  Dry  diggings  had  also 
been  found  near  Fort  Yale. — Great  quantities  of  salmon 
are  now  caught  in  the  Sacramento  river,  and  the  other 
large  streams.  Fresh  salmon  are  sold  at  a  cent  and  a 
haff  a  pound.     Mackerel  were  also  abundant  in  Mon- 


74;  whooping  cough,  24.  A  thorough  investigation  ol 
the  origin  of  the  fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  that  i 
was  accidental,  and  not  the  result  of  design  as  was  a 
first  supposed. 

f/iiladdphia.—Uoit&lily  last  week,  154.  Of  consump  \ 
tion,  20;  convulsions,  16.     Adults,  76  ;  children,  7r 

New  Orleans.— Ai  the  latest  dates  there  was  no  ma  J 
terial  abatement  in  the  epidemic.  Upwards  of  four  thou  ^ 
sand  persons  had  fallen  victims  to  it.  V 

Miscellaneous. — A  Silent  Printing  Office.— la  the  towi? 
of  Zublagen,  Wurtemberg,  there  has  been  lately  openeili 
a  new  printing  establishment  in  which  all  the  composiU 
tors  and  pressmen  are  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  number  oj: 
160;  eleven  of  the  compositor.-i  are  women.  _    i 

Reported  Movement  of  the  Mormons. — Col.  Kinney  in|, 

■ms  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Herald  that  he  has  coat; 

ided  negotiations  with  the  Mormons,  for  the  sale  o  I 

i  interest  in  Central  America,   and   has  received  ar|| 

f  $200,000  as  part  of  the  purchase  money,  whiclJ  i 

is  to  be  $2,000,000.  ; 

Solar  Eclipse  in  Peru.— The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  oc ,! 
the  7th  ultimo,  was  observed  by  James  M.  Gillis,  of  tht' 
navy,  a  member  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ! 
who  went  to  South  America  for  that  purpose.  His  ob-jj 
servations  were  taken  at  a  point  elevated  one  thousandji 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  was  accompanied  bj; 
an  astronomer  sent  by  the  government  of  Chili. 

Early  Snoio.—Oa  the  night  of  the   15th,  there  was  t 
heavy  fall  of  snow  in  several  parts  of  Ashtabula  countji 
Ohio,   and  in  Richmond  it  lay  on  the  morning  of   ' 
,  fully  nine  inches  deep. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  E.  Lownes,  Pa.,  per  J.  E.,  $2,  vol.  31 

from  Benj.  Sheppard  and  M.  Miller,  N.  J.,  per  H.  C.  W. 

$2  each,  vol.  31  ;  from  Joel  Cook,  Md.,  per  Dl.  Thomp. 

son,  $2,  vol.  30. 


The  unde 

month  next, 

county.   Pa., 

men 


;igned  will   open  on  the   1st  of  Eleventh 
%K.  his  residence  in  West  Goshen,  Chest 
a  boarding-school  for  the   instruction 
md  boys,   in  the  various  branches   of 


Advices  from 
excitement  again; 


'urkey  and   the  East  sho 
the  Christians. 


English  education.     For  particulars,  address 

Jamks  FoiisYxnE, 
Milltown  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


WANTED. 
A    Competent  Male  Teacher  is   wanted  for  Friends! 
School  at  Pine  Grove,  N.  Jersey. 
Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Evans, 
Amos  Evens, 
Samuel  B.  Evens. 
Address- Marlton  P.  0.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
Ninth  mo.  30th,  1858. 


WANTED. 

A  yonng  man,  to  assist  in  teaching  some  of  the  pri 

mary  branches.     One  desirous  of  assisting  part  ol  the 

time,  and  pursuing  his  studies  the  remainder  of  the  day 

would  be  preferred.     Apply  to  Richauu  J.  Allen, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


WEST-TPWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read 
ng  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  tbi 
luder-n&med  friends,  viz.: 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samcel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
IIenuy  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
XnoMAS  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,, Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


terey  Bay.— The  assessed  value  of  property  in  San  Fran 
Cisco  this  year  is  $30,725,950,  which  is  $4,671,226  Icsi 
than  last  year.  The  amount  to  be  vaiied  by  taxation,  i; 
$047,895.' 

New  I'ori-.- Mortality  last  week,  430.     Natives  of  the 
United  States,  309;  foreigners,  121  ;  from  consumpliou 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Orange  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  on  Fourth-day,  the  I3th  inst.,  George  B.  ^^  ooi 
to  Julia  K.  Reeve,  daughter  of  Samuel  Reeve,  of  Wash 


Died,  on  the  1 1st  inst.,  Rebecca  J.,  wife  of  Richard  W 
B.acon;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthl 
.Meeting. 

KOBE,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTEllS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Concluded  from  page  50.) 

'he  prophgcy  of  the  gospel-covenant  declares 
will  put  mv  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write 
a  their  hearts." — "  For  they  shall  know  me 
Q  the  least  of  tLem,  to  the  greatest  of  them." 
r.  xxsi.  33,  31.)  This  could  not  intend  the 
wledge  of  Christ  incarnate ;  for  that  appoarance 
too  exterior,  and  of  too  short  duration.  Nor 
Id  it  mean  tLe  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures; 
a  man  may  know  them  from  beginning  to  end, 
eve  thom  to  be  true,  and  frame  his  practice  ac- 
ling  to  his  apprehensions  of  the  sense  of  them, 
yet  not  know  the  Lord.  The  Jews  had  the 
,  the  prophets,  and  the  Scriptures  extant  in  their 
3 ;  yet  the  Almighty  by  the  mouth  of  the  same 
phet,  declares,  "  Bly  people  arc  foolish,  they 
e  not  known  mo."  (Jer.  iv.  22.)  Nor  was  it 
sible  they  should  without  Divine  assistance; 
:eforc  he  saith,  "  I  will  give  them  a  heart  to 
w  me."  (.Jer.  sxiv.  7.)  And  in  Ezekiel,  "  A 
r  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
.  I  put  within  you." — "  I  will  put  my  Spirit 
din  you."  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27.)  Thus  the  true 
iwledge  of  God  is  to  be  received,  by  the  internal 
ting  of  the  Divine  word  in  the  heart,  which  puts 
law  of  light  and  life  within  man,  and  thereby 
iteth  every  man  coming,  or  that  cometh,  into 
world. 

Co  imagine  the  universal  light  and  life  of  the 
Dortal  Word  is  at  all  meant  of  the  Scriptures, 
bsurd.  For  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least 
I  thousand  four  hundred  years  after  the  creation, 
Dre  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  were  written  ;  and 
several  pieces  that  compose  thom,  were  occa- 
lally  written  at  divers  times,  and  by  different 
,meu;  takiug  up  about  sixteen  hundred  and 
I'ty  years  more,  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
f.hem  by  Moses,  to  the  last  by  John  the  Divine 
isidering  also,  that  the  abundantly  greater  part 
[mankind  in  these  latter  ages,  since  they  h 
leared  in  Christendom,  have  never  yet  had  th' 
I  how  many  millions  therein,  have  been  wickedly 
larred  from  the  use  of  them  in  their  own  Ian 
ige,  by  an  interested  and  designing  priesthood ; 
indeniably  appears,  that  a  vast  majority  of  man- 
d  never  had  the  benefit  of  them.  And,  amongst 
se  who  are  favoured  with  them,  the  variety,  and 
n  contrariety  of  opinions  and  practices  which 


have  all  along  subsisted,  especially  among  the  high 
pretenders  to,  and  possessors  of  literature,  all  con- 
tribute to  demonstrate,  that  though  the  sacred  re- 
cords, opened  by  the  spiritual  key  of  David,  are 
profitable  and  excellent  above  all  other  writing.i, 
yet  a  more  adequate  universal  guide  than  them- 
selves, ever  hath  been,  and  now  is,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

John  i.  1.  The  evangelist  shows  first,  what  the 
Word,  Christ,  was  in  himself,  and  asserts  he  was 
God;  and  next  what  he  was  in  and  to  the  world. 
First,  ho  was  the  Creator  of  all  things  ;  and  second, 
the  light  of  men  ;  and  both  these  he  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, (John  i.  3,  4,)  or  early  part  of  time  to  this 
creation,  four  thousand  years  before  his  coming  in 
the  flesh.  As  he  then  began  to  be  the  light  of  men, 
he  hath  all  along  continued  to  be  so.  As  ho  made 
the  sun  to  be  the  light  of  our  external  world,  whe- 
ther people  keep  their  eyes  open,  or  shut  thom 
against  its  shining;  so  is  ho  the  true  light  of  the 
spirit  of  men,  whether  they  open  to  him,  or  not. 
This  he  is  by  the  inward  manifestation  of  his  Spirit 
in  every  man's  conscience.  "  In  him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  (Verse  4.)  This 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  hath  been  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  the  one  living  eternal  Word  or 
energetic  spirit,  appearing  in  both  modes,  when 
toruly  believed  in  and  properly  received. 

The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not."  (Verse  5.)  "  He  was 
in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and 
the  world  knew  him  not."  I  take  the  darkness  to 
be  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind,  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews. 

Those  who  did  not  receive  him,  could  never  be 
born  of  him ;  for  he  that  is  born  of  him,  is  both 
enlightened  and  quickened  by  his  Spirit.  The  Sa- 
viour, as  the  light  of  the  world,  dispenseth  of  his 
light  to  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  to 
give  him  a  sight  of  his  captive  condition ;  this  sight 
producing  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  re- 
pentance, (2  Cor.  vii.  10,)  salvation  ensues.  So, 
though  the  light  of  the  Saviour  ariseth  upon  all,  in 
order  that  all  may  come  to  repentance  and  be  saved 
yet  those  who  are  so  attached  to  their  evil  courses 
that  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  shut  it 
out  from  them,  and  therefore  do  not  come  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  him,  who  is  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  that  obey  him.  (Heb.  v.  9.) 

When  we  speak  of  the  light's  being  of  a  saving 
nature,  we  do  not  intend,  that  salvation  is  effected 
merely  by  light  abstractly  considered,  though  it  is 
the  light  of  life.  The  eternal  Word  operates  both 
as  light  and  as  life.  It  gives  true  discovery  and 
discrimination,  as  light;  and  empowers  to  live  and 
act  suitably,  as  life.  This  light  and  life  being  the 
very  nature  of  the  Saviour,  are  properly  said  to  be 
of  a  sa^ng  nature.  Men  may  be  so  enlightened  as 
to  sec  the  way  of  salvation,  and  yet  refuse  to  walk 
in  it ;  yea,  they  may  be  led  into  the  way,  yet  not 
abide  in  it.  Will  their  refusal  or  defection,  alter 
the  nature  of  the  light,  or  prove  it  is  not  saving? 
Would  any  shutting  out  the  light,  be  a  proof  that 
it  would  not  shine  upon  nie ;  or  of  the  contrary '.' 
Food  is  ndt  such  to  him  who  refuses  to  cat  it ;  but 
is  it  not  food  in  its  nature,  because  he  refuses  it  ? 


And  might  it  not  be  food  to  him  if  he  would  be 
wise  enough  to  take  it  ? 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  (John  i.  1.) 
This  divine  Word  had  no  beginning.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  creation.  All  created  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  called  from  incxi.'rtencc  into  being; 
but  the  Word  is  without  beginning  or  end  of  days. 
The  Word  inexpressible  by  words,  and  incompre- 
hensible by  thoughts  and  imaginations.  The  ijrlhus 
logos  or  riglit  reason,  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness 
and  power ;  from  the  beginning  issuing  forth  and 
acting  in  the  work  of  creation  and  providence,  and 
also  from  the  time  of  the  fall,  in  mediation  and  rc- 
enoration. 

As  man  was  the  only  part  of  this  lower  creation 
designed  for  immortality,  the  favours  he  then  re- 
ceived were  answerable  to  the  high  purpose  of  his 
Maker  in  creating  him.  The  creating  and  conserv- 
ing Word,  immediately  became  his  illuminator,  and 
quickener.  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made. 
In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 
(Verse,  3,  4.) 

After  man's  transgression  and  defection  from  this 
Divine  light  and  life,  this  gracious  Word  astonish- 
ingly condescended  to  offer  himself  to  repair  tho 
breach ;  by  determining,  in  due  time,  to  take  tho 
nature  of  man  upon  him,  and  to  give  it  up  to  c;£- 
cruciating  pains  and  the  death  of  the  cross,  as  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Hereby 
he  showeth  the  greatness  of  Divine  love  and  mercy 
to  poor  helpless  man,  and  also,  by  then  immediately 
renewing,  and  thenceforward  continuing  to  afford 
a  manifestation  of  his  light  to  man  in  his  fallen 
estate.  For,  before  his  incarnation,  "  Ho  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and 
the  world  know  him  not."  (Verso  10.)  The  gene- 
rality, though  they  felt  his  inward  convictions,  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  distinguished  them  not  to  be 
his,  but  might  flatter  themselves,  they  wore  only 
the  eflfects  of  tradition  early  instilled  into  their 
minds ;  and  not  having  their  habitation  in  tho 
light,  were  become  as  darkness;  yet  the  light  shined 
in  their  darkness,  though  their  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not.  (Verse  5.)  They  thought  too  meanly 
of  this  light,  had  no  just  conception  of  it,  knew  it 
not  to  be  the  visitation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
though  they  were  his  own  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
by  creation  and  intentional  redemption,  they  re- 
ceived him  not.  "  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God." 
(Verso  11,  12) 

The  evangelist  having  spoken  of  him  as  the  uni- 
versal, illuminating,  effective  Word,  verse  14,  he 
comes  to  speak  of  his  incarnation,  saying,  "  And 
the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  uh." 
We  are  not  here  to  understand,  that  the  sovereign 
Word,  or  Spirit,  was  transubstantiated  into  flesh  ; 
but  that  for  man's  redemption,  he  took  the  nature 
of  man  upon  him,  and  appeared  amongst  men,  as 
a  man,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  eyes  of  mos^t,  seemed 
not  more  than  man ;  but  saith  his  enlightened  fol- 
lower; "  and  we  beheld  his  glory,"  had  a  sense  of 
his  divinity,  as  well  as  a  sight  of  his  humanity, 
"  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father," 
the  only  one  of  his  own  essence  and  eternity,  "  full 
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of  grace  and  truth — and  of  bis  fulness  have  all  we 
received,  and  grace  for  grace.  (John  i.  16.) 

When  persons  read  and  presume  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  with  school  and  college  methods  upper 
most  in  their  heads,  it  is  no  wonder  they  mistake 
them.  The  inspired  writers  observed  no  such  rules, 
even  those  of  them  who  might  have  a  competent 
share  of  literature;  which  most  of  them  had  not. 
Learned,  or  unlearned,  the  light  and  motion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  their  guide  ;  not  the  rules  of  rhe- 
toric, logic,  or  grammar.  Not  school-learning,  but 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them  a  right 
dcrstanding,  and  the  same  is  requisite  to  the  right 
understanding  of  their  writings.  They  spake  not 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  ;  (1  Cor.  ii.  G,)  therefore 
are  not  to  be  understood  by  its  wisdom,  yet  nothing 
is  more  busy  to  explain  them.  They  often  treat  of 
things  promiscuously ;  even  as  our  Saviour  himself 
spoke,  intermixing  the  internal  spiritual  sense  with 
the  external,  both  respecting  himself,  and  the  mat- 
ters he  touched  upon.  This  John  doth,  in  his  first 
chapter,  sometimes  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  Word, 
which  respects  his  divinity,  sometimes  as  man,  or 
as  in  the  flesh,  and  sometimes  comprehending  both 
senses  in  the  same  words.  For  want  of  a  right 
dcrstanding  properly  to  distinguish  them,  men  are 
apt  to  jumble,  and  mistake  one  for  another.  Hence 
arise  disagreement,  clashing,  and  jangling  about 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture ;  and  trying  it  by  the 
notions  of  systems  they  have  espoused,  instead  of 
trying  them  by  the  truth,  it  is  no  wonder  there  is 
so  much  controversy.  The  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  is  for  all  to  come  to  the  spirit  of  truth  in  their 
own  hearts,  that  they  may  be  led  into  all  truth ; 
which  till  they  do,  they  never  can  be. 

"  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observa- 
tion, neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here  or  lo  there ; 
for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.' 
Christ  appears  by  his  Spirit  in  the  minds  of  all 
cither  as  a  comforter,  a  purifier,  or  a  convicter  and 
reprover,  in  order  that  they  might  believe  in,  and 
obey  him  under  this  appearance,  through  which 
they  would  find  him  to  become  the  hope  of  glory  in 
them. 

In  matters  of  such  high  concern  as  relate  to  our 
eternal  state,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all,  to  be  more 
cautious  than  confident  about  the  exclusion  of  their 
fellow-creatures  from  the  grace  and  salvation  of 
God ;  lest  by  asserting  the  non-existence  of  that 
experience  in  others  themselves  have  not  yet  known, 
they  become  of  those  to  whom  our  Saviour  declares, 
"  Ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men; 
for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  sufifer  ye 
them  that  are  entering,  to  go  in.''  (Mat.  xxiii.  13.) 

If  any  ask,  what  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of 
God  1.  I  answer  ;  notwithstanding  be  is  the  Al- 
mighty Sovereign  of  the  universe,  yet  that  is  more 
peculiarly  styled  his  kingdom,  wherein  be  so  com- 
pletely governs  as  to  be  always  cheerfully  and  per- 
fectly obeyed  ;  where  be  is  the  sole  mover  of  all 
that  is  done,  where  he  is  glorified  in  all  that  is  done, 
and  where  he  communicates  of  bis  glory  and  feli- 
city without  mixture.  This  kingdom  can  neither 
be  entered  nor  at  all  seen  into  by  man,  but  through 
the  new-birth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  soul 
experienceth  a  being  born  into  it ;  a  being  delivered 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  dear  Son  of  God.  (John  iii. ;  Col. 
i.  13.)  Hereby  alone  the  spirit  of  man  enters  it; 
and  through  faithfulness,  is  enabled  to  make  ad- 
vances therein  whilst  in  the  body.  This  kingdom 
stands  not  in  locality,  not  in  any  here  or  tJwrc ; 
therefore  it  is  in  vain  to  direct  to  it  by  lo  here  or 
lo  there.  It  stands  in  an  infinite  and  heavenly 
spirit,  life,  and  nature,  wherein  nothing  impure  can 
live  or  enter.  It  is  the  internal  dominion,  or  ruling 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  men  and  angels;  that 


pure  influence  so  beautifully  and  sublimely  de- 
scribed in  Wisdom  vii.,  flowing  from  the  glory  of 
the  Almighty,  which  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
souls,  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  the  pro- 
phets. In  fine,  this  kingdom  of  God  is  the  domi- 
nion of  the   light   and  life  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


Whoever  lives  under  the  sensible  influence  and 


vornment  of  it,  lives  in  this  kingdom.  This  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints  militant  on  earth,  and  of  the 
saints  triumphant  in  heaven ;  it  being  experienced 
by  the  s:inctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  part  whilst  in 
this  world,  and  enjoyed  in  its  fulness  in  the  world 
to  come. 

I  shall  now  close,  sincerely  wishing  that  all  men 
may  come  really  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  bo  hath  sent,  that  they  may  ex- 
perience life  eternal. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Progress  of  English  Agricnltnre. 

(Cui.tinueJ  from  page  51.) 

But  perhaps  nothing  illustrates  better  the  change 
which  has  come  over  farming  in  the  last  few  years 
than  what  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  so  an- 
cient and  familiar  an  article  of  husbandry  as  the 
plouo^h.  Although  an  implement  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old,  it  is  only  within  the  last  six- 
teen j'cars  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  an  uniform 
shape  and  material.  In  engravings,  to  the  eye  of 
the  casual  observer  there  is  now  no  difi'ercnce  be- 
tween the  ploughs  manufactured  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  every  one  of  the  eminent  makers ;  and 
fact,  in  general  construction,  they  are  all  alike 
cept  where  the  "  tarnwrcsts  ef  Kent  and  Sussex" 
are  used,  although  some  have  a  marked  superiority 
in  the  details  and  in  durtibility.  They  are  fashion 
ed  entirely  of  iron  and  steel,  of  long  graceful  wave 
like  form,  provided  with  a  pair  of  wheels  of  un 
equal  size,  and  drawn  by  a  chain  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  plough.  Iron  screws  and  levers  have 
replaced  wooden  wedges.  A  few  seconds  are  suffi 
cient  to  attach  the  share  or  adjust  the  coulter.  It 
was  quite  otherwise  in  1840.  Out  of  six  ploughs 
engraved  \a  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  that 
year,  two  are  swing,  two  have  two  wheels,  two 
have  one  wheel  each,  all  are  of  wood,  except  the 
shares  and  breasts,  all  axe  drawn  from  the  extre 
mity  of  the  beam,  and  the  awkward  inferiority  of 
their  respective  shapes  is  perceptible  at  a  glance 
In  1840,  Lincoln,  llutland,  Bedfordshire,  Berks 
and  almost  every  other  county,  had  its  separate 
plough,  and  knew  little  of  its  form  in  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  exceptions  being  among  the  cus- 
tomers of  scientific  makers,  whose  trade  was  re- 
strained by  the  cost  of  conveyance,  the  want  of 
publicity,  and  the  want  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Pu- 
sey  and  Mr.  Handlcy,  who  contributed  articles  on 
the  Plough  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal,  were,  as  gentlemen  far- 
mers, far  ahead  of  their  time,  but  it  is  evident,  from 
their  observations,  that  they  had  every  thing  to 
learn  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agricultural 
mechanics.  BIr.  Ilandley's  acutencss  led  him  to 
conclude  that  wheel  ploughs  were  of  lighter  draught, 
"contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  writers"  whom  he 
had  consulted ;  but  Mr.  Pusey,  in  bis  general  re- 
port on  English  agriculture,  evidently  prefers  the 
Scotch  swing  plough,  not  aware  that  the  (jjd  Bed- 
ford wheel  plough  even  in  its  unimproved  state, 
was  a  better  implement.  After  mentioning  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  Scotch  plough  failed,  be  hesi- 
tatingly adds,  "It  is  even  doubted  whether  one 
heel  might  not  be  advantageously  restored."  An- 
other report  on  a  trial  of  diflerent  kinds  of  ploughs 
a  Berkshire  showed  how  general  was  the  igno- 
ance  of  the  simplest  principles  of  mechawical  know- 
ledge, for  be  confesses  that  be  had  no  idea  that 


there  would  be  any  "  difference  of  draught  bctwe 
a  smooth  share  and  one  covered  with  tar  or  pain 
These  trials,  valueless  in  themselves,  were  the  coi 
menccment  of  investigations  by  well  informed  p( 
sons  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pusey,  and  of 
series  of  public  competitions,  which  have  plac 
ploughs  constructed  on  the  best  principles,  and 
the  best  manner,  within  the  reach  of  every  pari 
in  England.  The  improvement  is  as  great  as  t 
change  from  the  old  musket  to  the  Minie  rii 
Skillul  manufacturers  each  eager  to  command  t 
market,  study,  with  all  the  aids  of  mechauii 
knowledge  and  a  wide  experience,  to  secure  esc 
lencc  of  design,  durability  of  make,  and  econoi 
of  price,  while  the  farmer  in  bis  turn  has  leai 
that  science  is  a  better  constructer  than  ignoram 
and  no  longer  prefers  the  clumsy  efforts  of  a  \ 
lage  artisan.  The  marvel  is  in  the  rapidity  wi 
which  these  changes  have  been  effected,  as  if  soi 
magician  of  agriculture  had  waved  bis  wand  oi 
our  favoured  island. 

The  farmers  were  too  often  worthy  of  thi 
ploughs.  In  Leicestershire,  where  rich  pastui 
made  tenants  indifl'erent  to  careful  cultivation,  t 
present  president  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Soeiei 
Lord  Berners,  found  the  farmers,  as  late  as  185 
intentionally  ploughing  crooked  with  a  long  stri: 
of  horses;  and  the  late  I)uke  of  Rutland,  when 
the  chair  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  was  alarm 
lest  a  storm  of  disapprobation  should  disturb  t 
harmony  of  the  day,  because  Lord  Berners'  brotl 
ventured  to  suggest  ploughing  straight  as  a  fii 
step  toward  improvement,  and  exchanging  the  strin 
of  slow  hairy-legged  horses  for  curricle  pairs 
lively  steppers.  Young  calculated  that  at  les 
one-half  of  the  draught  cattle  might  have  be^ 
saved  in  Essex.  The  long  file  of  men  and  beas 
which  were  wasted  upon  the  work  provoked  his  i 
dignation.  He  exhorted  the  farmers  to  raise  le 
oats  and  more  wheat,  and  to  expend  their  sumin 
provender  in  fattening  bullocks,  which  were  foi 
for  man,  instead  of  maintaining  superfluous  bors' 
whose  ultimate  destiny  was  to  furnish  food  for  t 
kennel.  Truths  which  to  us  seem  truisms  wc 
heresies  then,  and  such  a  simple  suggestion  as  tb 
of  Y''oung  was  distasteful  to  many  a  i'armer  of  t 
olden  time.  There  is  no  ground  to  triumph  ov 
them,  for  they  were  what  their  circumstances  ma 
them,  but  we  may  at  least  rejoice  that  the  prcsi, 
system  gives  us  an  ox  to  eat  where  our  ancestij 
bad  a  horse  to  feed. 

The  pecuniary  gains  of  agricultural  progress 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  mere  saving  in  wag 
horse-labour,  seed,  or  manure.     Thorough  d 
age  not  only  diminishes  the  cost  of  ploughing 
it  renders  it  possible  to  grow  great  crops  of  : 
— of  mangoldwurzel  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
an  acre,  and  of  turnips  from  twenty  to  twcnty-i 
tons.     Ten  times  more  live  stock  is  thus  l\;d  on 
land  than  it   maintained  before.     The  corn  c 
follows  the  roots  in   due  course  without  furti 
manuring,  and  is  made  certain  in   addition,  ei 
in  wet  seasons.     The  well-shaped  modern  p!oi 
saves  in  horse-labour,  as  compared  with  the  clun 
old-fashioned  swing- plough,  a  sum  which  can  o' 
be  calculated  in  reference  to  the  tenacity  of  c: 
kind  of  soil,  but  which  on  an  average  exceeds 
power  of  owe  horse,  besides  enabling  youths,  ski' 
but  not  strong,  to  act  as  ploughmen,  and  encour 
ing  deep  ploughing,  the   foundation   on   the  I 
and  of  good  root  crops.     The  advantage  of 
drill  over  broadcasting  is  not  only  in  the  sma' 
quantify  of  seed  and  manure  required,  or  in 
power  to  sow  seed  and  manure  together,  or  in 
permitting  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  though  tli 
effect  a  saving  in  money  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
alue  of  the  crop  ;  but  its  great  saving  in  the  m 
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lertain  climate  of  England,  is  time.  A  day's 
ay  iu  sowing  by  hand  has  lost  many  a  season, 
jreas  one  horse-drill  does  the  work  of  fifteen 
n.  The  clod-crusher,  again,  reduces  lumps  to 
1,  that  no  wooden  "beetle,"  no  loaded  "sledge," 
army  of  clottera  could  have  broken,  while  on 
it  laud  it  gives  consistence  to  the  soil,  making 
asands  of  acres  of  corn  stand  upright  which 
lid  otherwise  have  been  rotting  on  the  ground. 
Jnder  high  farming,  the  manual  labour  employ- 
is  both  increased  and  concentrated.  A  greater 
ibcr  of  men  are  required  per  acre,  and  a  lesser 
iber  iu  proportion  to  the  produce.  With  me- 
nical  assistance  the  crops  are  less  dependent 
the  seasons,  and  each  operation  is  more  quickly 
Formed.  With  improved  breeding  the  stock  is 
eased  in  quantity,  more  early  matured,  and 
rs  finer  and  more  profitable  meat.  Four-year- 
horned  sheep  are  replaced  by  mutton  grown  in 
teen  months.  The  aged  cows  or  worn-out  oxen, 
ch  form  the  staple  of  the  continental  meat  mar- 
I,  lose  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  in 
cing  than  our  well-fattened  oxen  and  heifers, 
ay  nothing  of  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
i.  At  every  stage  the  farmer  who  farms  for 
ley  profits — not  like  the  backwoodsman,  the 
ayer  or  peasant  proprietor,  merely  to  feed  his 
ily — loses  by  rude  implements,  ignorant  culti- 
on,  and  coarse-bred  live-stock.  At  every  stage 
rogress  the  modern  English  farm  becomes  more 
a  manufactory,  producing  on  a  limited  surface 
rmous  quantities  of  food  for  man,  turning  Pe- 
ian  guano  into  corn,  bones  from  the  Pampas 
■  roots,  liussian  oil-cake,  Egyptian  beans,  Syrian 
ist-pods,  into  beef  and  mutton.  The  gain  to 
farmer  and  the  landlord  is,  we  repeat,  the  most 
jnifieant  part  of  the  benefit.  The  agriculturist 
he  manufacturer  of  food  for  the  nation,  and 
Q  his  skill,  under  Providence,  it  depends  vvhe- 
'  plenty  or  scarcity  prevails  in  the  land. 


For  "ThoFii.'nd." 
"  Seek  tliy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 
'oung  persons  cannot  too  early  apply  to  the 
i  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  their  inheritance.  As 
e  is  a  cleaving  to  Him  in  preference  to  all  .sub- 
iry  objects,  turning  at  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
,  and  a  desire  above  all  other  considerations  to 
aught  of  wisdom's  ways,  and  to  walk  in  her 
IS,  a  shelter  will  be  mercifully  afforded  from 
y  storm ;  and  amidst  all  tribulations  dispensed 
nfinite  wisdom  for  the  trial  of  our  faith  and 
fioation,  we  shall  know  of  a  God  near  at  hand 
iomfort  and  support.  If  on  the  contrary  we 
ist  in  a  negligence  of  Ilim,  and  live  in  total  in- 
irence  to  His  holy  law  written  upon  the  fleshly 
es  of  the  heart ;  and  heedlessly  spend  our  time 
rivolity,  pleasure,  or  in  the  too  common  grati- 
;ion  of  adding  to  wealth,  regardless  of  the  Di- 
permission  or  pleasure ;  He,  who  rules  all 
its,  and  governs  every  circum>tance,  may  see 
tin  His  righteous  judgment  to  deprive  us  of  our 
3  and  futile  gratifications  in  many  ways.  The 
and  most  ardent  desire  of  young  persons  should 
to  seek  their  blessed  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
th,  and  endeavour  above  all  things  to  walk  well 
sing  before  that  eternal  power  who  gave  them 
who  holds  every  blessing  in  His  holy  hand, 
who  can  preserve  from  every  evil,  and  rescue 
Q  every  aiBiction. 

f  by  application  to  Him,  with  full  purpose  of 
rt,  who  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  this  state 
xistenee,  we  arc  favoured  to  feel  at  seasons  that 
ire  precious  in  His  holy  sight,  that  it  is  our 
y  concern  to  be  found  in  the  path  of  duty ; 
;  from  attention  to  the  living  witness  in  our 


hearts,  mercifully  dispensed  through  the  mediation 
of  the  new  covenant,  we  have  been  favoured  to 
realize  that  our  Kodeemer  liveth,  and  that  because 
He  lives,  we  live  also,  our  situation  in  life  is  far 
preferable  to  a  great  accumulation  of  sordid  and 
cankered  wealth.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind 
did  they  give  more  particular  heed  to  this  language 
of  the  apostle  James : — "  Go  to,  now,  ye  that  say. 
To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city, 
and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and 
get  gain :  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow  :  for  what  is  your  life '!  It  is  even  a 
vapour,  that  appearoth  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
vauisheth  away.  For  that  ye  ought  to  say,  if  the 
Lord  will,  tee  shall  live,  and  do  this,  or  thai." 

It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  ask  the  advice  of  our 
earthly  friends  for  direction  in  our  difficult  and 
uncertain  undertakings ;  then  of  how  much  greater 
importance  is  it  to  ask  counsel  of  One  who  is  all- 
powerful,  and  who  is  ever  watching  over  us  to  bless 
us  here,  and  to  make  us  eternally  happy  hereafter, 
if  we  will  only  comply  with  His  holy  requisitions  ; 
whose  counsel  no  earthly  power  can  thwart  or  set 
aside.  If  from  an  early  and  continual  walking 
with  Him,  He  should  see  fit  to  make  us  stewards 
over  considerable  earthly  possessions,  it  is  import- 
ant to  realize  that  the  fulness  of  the  earth  belongs 
to  Ilim,  desiring  to  receive  all  these  gifts  in  humi- 
lity, and  to  be  sensible  of  our  accountability,  not 
knowing  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  stewardship.  Unless  wealth  is  pos- 
sessed by  Divine  permission  and  pleasure,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  good  Ma.s(or  we  are  enabled  to  hold 
ourselves  iu  a  proper  degree  of  looseness  from 
earthly  treasure,  we  may  well  be  alarmed  at  this 
awful  declaration  of  our  holy  rv,odeemer:  "It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God;"  who  also  further  said,  when  His  disciples 
wtre  amazed  at  this  doctrine,  "  with  men  this  is 
impossible  ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible." 
Happy  would  it  be  for  many  were  they  more  fully 
and  immediately  sensible,  that  it  is  by  and  through 
Him  that  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being ; 
that  it  is  from  Him  that  all  our  blessings  flow ;  and 
that  it  is  to  Him,  and  Him  alone  that  we  are  indi- 
vidually accountable :  then  they  would  be  prepared 
to  see  that  the  vital  spring  of  all  true  prosperity  and 
happiness  depends  on  their  fidelity  to  Him,  endea- 
vouriug  to  obey  the  injunction  :  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Here  all 
our  blessings  are  received  with  thankfulness,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  honour  the  Lord  in  our  lives  and 
possessions,  who  will,  in  mercy,  condescend  to  be 
with  us  in  our  difficulties  and  afflictions,  and  we 
should  doubtless  know  in  our  happy  experience  as 
expressed  in  this  comforting  promise,  "  and  they 
shall  bo  mine,  aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels;  and  i  will  spare  them, 
as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him." 

New  York,  Ninth  mo.  24lh,  185S. 


The  Trade  of  YoruLa. 

From  a  letter  dated  Ogbomoshaw,  Central  Africa, 
from  W.  H.  Clark,  an  American  Missionary  who 
has  spent  three  years  in  that  region,  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  following  : — 

My  apology  for  not  writing  to  you,  during  the 
month  of  December,  is  the  fact  that  I  had  just 
reached  home  a  week  before  Christmas,  from  a 
tour  of  forty  days, — eighteen  of  which  were  spent 
in  travelling  to  the  Eastern  parts  of  Yoruba,  to  the 
Ijesha  Kingdom,  country  of  the  Igborias,  a  branch 
of  the  Yoruba  family,  to  the  Nufi  Kingdom,  and 
the  Niger.  My  time,  spen.t  among  the  people  with 
whom  I  was  thrown,  was  of  course  limited,  as  my 


tour  demanded  haste.  I  was  anxious  to  sec  those 
places,  and  preach  to  them  the  "glorious  Gospel 
of  the  Sou  of  God,"  and  thus  iu  making  their  ac- 
quaintance, prepare  the  way  for  some  advance 
posts. 

If  there  arc  no  splendid  cities,  no  magnificent 
ships,  no  enlightened  people,  there  are  populous 
towns,  extensive  trade,  aud  interesting  nations  of 
industrious,  half-civilized  natives.  The  trade  of 
Yoruba,  I  suppose,  may  be  taken,  at  least,  as  a 
fair  sample  of  similar  avocations  in  the  surround- 
ing countries.  I  imagine  I  would  be  altogether 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say,  all  things  consi- 
dered, there  is  not  a  more  trading  people  on  the 
globe  than  those  with  whom  we  are  here  brought 
in  contact.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Interior  Af- 
rica, from  the  borders  of  the  desert  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  an  un- 
known point  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  Niger 
and  Binne,  there  is  a  perfect  net-work  of  trade 
carried  on,  not  only  in  the  various  productions  and 
manufactures  of  this  country,  but  in  merchan- 
dize, etc.,  imported  from  some  of  the  most  civilized 
countries  in  the  world. 

North  of  Ilorin,  to  Sokoto,  Kano,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  much  of  the  merchandize  is 
transported  on  oxen  and  doukeys,  but  the  greater 
part,  I  imagine,  if  I  am  to  take  the  Nufi  traders  as 
a  sample,  is  borne,  as  in  Yoruba,  on  the  heads  of 
natives.  But  a  short  time  since,  between  Illorin 
and  the  Nufi  Kingdom,  I  counted  twenty  donkeys, 
in  a  caravan  belonging  to  a  company  of  Arabic 
traders,  and  at  the  gate  of  the  former  place,  on  the 
next  day,  I  numbered  forty  of  the  same  beasts  of 
burden,  the  property',  no  doubt,  of  the  same  un- 
wearied, inveterate  class  of  traders.  The  trade 
carried  on  by  these  men  is  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  natives,  who,  however,  in  number, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  their  merchandize,  very 
greatly  exceed  the  fair  skin  Baturi.  In  the  diffi- 
culties overcome  by  these  laborious  and  energetic 
traders,  who  receive  their  goods  from  Sokoto  and 
Kano,  to  which  places  they  are  brought  from  Bar- 
now,  (Upper)  Azbcn,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  we  have 
a  specimen  of  the  trading  spirit,  exhibited  by  the 
Londoncso.  From  Kano,  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  Central  Africa,  as  called  by  Dr.  Barth, 
the  merchandize  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  an  almost 
unending  variety  is  scattered  throughout  all  Inte- 
rior and  west  Central  Africa,  reaching  as  far  aa'  the 
Bight  of  ]jenin,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea.  In  south- 
ern Soudan,  there  is  no  point  where  trade  is  so 
greatly  concentrated  as  in  the  city  of  Illorin.  The 
monthly  caravans  from  Ilausa,  make  this  their 
terminating  point  in  the  South,  and  give  up  their 
merchandize,  partly  in  exchange  for  the  heavy  im- 
ports that  commingle  with  their  own,  from  tlio 
rapidly  increasing  port  of  Lagos.  A  more  th:in 
three  years  acquaintance  with  many  interior  town.-, 
and  a  travel  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  enables 
me  to  form  something  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
nature  aud  extent  of  the  trade  of  all  this  country 
known  as  Soudan. 

I  have  travelled  with  squads  or  trading  parties 
from  town  to  town,  and  in  company  with  caravans 
to  be  numbered  by  hundreds ;  and  on  one  occasion 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  caravan  of  a  thousand 
carriers  start  from  this  place  to  Illorin,  the  goods 
of  which  company  would  have  filled  a  considerable 
train  of  cars.  The  trade  of  the  country  may  be 
divided  into  the  departments  of  domestic  and  fo- 
reign— the  former  embracing  articles  of  native  pro- 
duction exchanged  among  contiguotis  towns,  ac- 
cording to  demand  aud  supply  ;  the  latter,  all  fo- 
reign goods  and  merchandize  brought  either  by 
way  of  the  desert  or  from  Lagos.  In  the  latter 
department,  there  are  men  and  women  who  mako 
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it  their  business  to  follow  exclusively  mercantile 
pursuits,  while  many  of  the  poorer  class,  as  exclu- 
sively devote  their  time  to  bearing  their  merchan- 
dize from  town  to  town.  Nothing  will  so  impress 
one  with  the  extent  of  trade  and  the  characteristic 
industry  of  the  people,  as  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  markets  of  the  country.  In  any  of  the 
larger  towns,  as  Abbeokuta,  Ibodo,  Ijaye,  Ishokki, 
Ogbomosbaw  and  lUorin,  every  day  are  to  be  seen 
thousands  and  fives  of  thousands,  as  busy  as  a  bee- 
hive, buying  and  selling  with  all  the  energy  and 
life  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  city.  Regularity  pervades 
every  market ;  every  variety  of  merchandize  and 
produce  has  its  stall  or  appropriate  place ;  and  if 
every  ordinary  article  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of 
civilized  towns  is  not  to  be  had,  it  is  because  the 
accursed  traffic  of  .slavery,  now  revivikq  under 

THE  HAND  OF  FraNCE'S  USURPER,  would  not  al- 
low a  full  security  of  life  and  property,  and  con- 
sequently the  legitimate  and  necessary  development 
of  the  country's  resources.  The  present  trade  of 
this  country  is  .so  extensive,  the  markets  from 
Ketzu-rath  in  the  middle  of  the  Niger  to  Lagos  on 
the  coast,  and  from  Ileshu  on  the  east  to  Awaye 
on  the  west,  are  so  thronged  day  by  day  with  thou 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  busy  beings  that  I 
venture  to  say,  when  the  last  slave  ship  shall  have 
been  seen  on  the  African  coast ;  when  the  last  slave 
borne  to  the  sea  shall  have  been  freed  from  his 
fetters,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  peace,  and  as 
a  necessary  sequence,  the  native  have  learned  war 
no  more,  then  the  day  of  his  jubilee  will  have 
dawned,  and  the  rapidity  of  Africa's  advance  and 
improvement,  under  the  benign  influence  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  attendant  blessing  of  a  pure  com- 
merce, will  have  become  the  wonder  of  the  coming 
age. — Colon.  Herald. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christopher  Story. 
In  the  year  1C91,  C.  Story,  in  company  with 
Thomas  Blair,  travelled  into  Scotland,  and  coming 
to  Glasgow,  put  up  their  horses  at  an  inn,  sent  for 
a  Friend  residing  there,  and  inquired  if  they  could 
have  a  meeting  "at  his  house.  But  his  wife  being 
no  Friend,  and  the  people  of  the  town  rude,  .she 
would  not  consent  to  it.  They  then  went  to  the 
house  of  John  Neile,  having  two  more  Friends 
with  them,  where  they  sat  down  together.  "  After 
we  had  waited  a  little  together  upon  the  Lord,  to 
feel  his  power  and  enjoy  his  presence,"  ho  says, 
"  we  can  safely  say,  the  Lord  was  near  us,  so  that 
I  was  made  willing,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  rcquir- 
ings,  and  spoke  of  the  great  joy  and  comfort  that  was 
received  in  the  Lord's  presence,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  that  all  people  might  be  sensible  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  held  forth  unto  mankind,  in  and 
through  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus ;  also  exhorting  the 
people  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  believe  in  the 
light  that  manifests  sin  and  evil,  showing  unto  all 
according  to  plain  Scripture,  that  it  was  sin  in  all 
ages,  that  separated  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
and  it  was  iniquity  that  withheld  good  from  him,  &c. 
After  I  had  said  a  little,  on  a  sudden  people  came 
rushing  into  the  house,  in  a  rude  manner ;  many 
cried  with  great  bitterness  against  us,  surroundin^ 
the  house,  knocking  at  the  windows,  women  as  well 
as  men,  with  great  fury,  saying,  '  Pull  him  out!  pull 
him  out  1'  as  if  they  would  have  torn  us.  Others 
were  more  moderate,  and  seemed  inclined  to  hear, 
if  the  rabble  would  have  been  quiet.  At  last  they 
quarrelled  with  one  another,  at  which  I  became 
A  young  man  without  any  warrant,  with 


exhorted  them  to  moderation  with  Scripture  words 
of  brotherly  advice,  at  which  some  scoffed  ;  others 
said,  '  We  could  fain  hear  you  preach,  for  we  never 
heard  Quakers  preach.' 

"  Not  being  clear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  I  was 
concerned  to  clear  my  conscience,  and  a  little  after 
spoke  to  the  people  according  to  Scripture,  that 
except  our  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  pharisecs,  we  could  in  no  wise 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  endeavouring  by 
Scripture  to  prove  the  necessity  of  first  making 
clean  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  then  the 
outside  will  be  clean  also,  that  they  might  not  be 
liable  to  the  woe  pronounced  against  the  scribes 
and  pharisces.  Then  came  one  crowding  among 
the  people,  and  pulled  me  violently  out  of  the  house. 
When  I  was  out  of  the  doors,  the  rabble  laid  hands 
on  us  as  if  they  would  have  torn  us  to  pieces ;  and- 
this  man  h  aled  us  to  the  magistrate,  and  commanded 
the  rabble  to  be  civil,  but  they  cried  and  shouted 
and  threw  dirt  and  stones  at  us  through  the  streets, 
saying,  '  He  is  a  Jesuit  dog ;  he  hath  spoken 
blasphemy ;'  but  none  of  them  offered  to  prove  any 
thing  against  any  of  us.  The  magistrate  said  he 
had  not  time  to  hear  us,  but  he  would  call  us  at 
another  time.  John  Sprewell  desired  earnestly 
that  he  would  detain  us  till  some  of  their  teachers 
were  brought  to  examine  us.  Notwithstanding  the 
magistrate  dismissed  us,  and  christianly  desired 
Sprewell  to  preserve  us  from  the  rabble,  he  went 
away  and  left  us  to  their  will,  who  stoned  us  all 
along  the  streets  to  the  house  of  the  innkeeper. 
Hundreds  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  followed 
us,  casting  stones,  coals,  and  d'irt  at  us,  Sodom-like, 
notwithstanding  all  their  profession.  When  we 
were  come  in  to  get  some  refreshments  for  our 
money,  they  encompassed  the  house,  looking  in  at 
the  windows  where  we  sat,  abasing  us  with  their 
tongues  and  spitting  in  upon  us;  and  when  we  took 
our  horses  to  go  away,  they  abused  us  all  along 
the  streets  to  a  place  called  the  Draygate.  Now 
f  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  let  all  sober  readers 
judge  from  what  spirit  those  fruits  proceed  ;  and  we 
heartily  desire  that  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  still  sceth  the  afflictions  of  his  people, 
may  forgive  our  persecutors,  and  convince  them  of 
the  evil  of  their  ways,  that  they  may  do  so  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befal  them.  About  a  week  after 
Robert  Barrow  and  John  Thompson  of  Westmore- 
land came  there,  and  they  abused  them  and  tried 
to  set  a  mastiff  dog  upon  them.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  cruelty,  both  against  Friends  who 
lived  there,  though  but  three  or  four,  and  strangei 
that  came  to  visit  them,  in  a  little  time  a  meeting 
was  settled,  and  several  convinced,  for  which  the 
Lord  shall  have  the  praise." 

We  should  hope  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  i 
sound  mind  would  be  cherished  in  this  day  of  in- 
creasing light  and  toleration,  especially  among  the 
successors  of  those  men  who  stood  for  the  truth  and 
testified  against  the  bitter  uncharitable  spirit  of  the 
high  professors  of  that  period,  from  whom  they 
suffered  cruel  usage.  Scarcely  anything  feels  more 
repugnant  to  our  sense  of  individual  right  of  judg- 
ment in  civil  and  religious  practice,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  are  not  violated,  than  any 
attempt  to  injure  a  man  in  his  reputation,  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  things  of  conscientious  moment 
with  him.  Any  one  not  satisfied  with  the  doctrines 
and  discipliuo  of  the  society  with  which  he  is  in 
membership,  can  leave  it,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
keep  on  fomenting  discontent,  and  harrassing  his 
fellow-members  to  render  their  position  uncomfort 


silent. 

some  others,  would  hale  us  out  into  the  streets ;  I  able,  and  to  abate  their  sphere  of  service  in  the 

but  after  arguing  with  him,  and  wishing  tliis  day's  church. 

work  might  not  bo  laid  to   their  charge,  he  was       "  Living  not  far  from  Scotland,  and  having  had 

more  quiet.      A  Friend    seeing   their    incivility,  |  meetings  near  the  border,  people  of  several  sorts 


were  deeply  affected  by  the  testimony  of  truth  i| 
Afterwards,  with  other  Friends,  I  appointed  a  meet  J 
ing  at  Broomholm,  where  we  had  liberty  grantee; 
by  the  owner  of  the  ground.  But  the  priests  per  I 
ceiving  it,  by  their  threatenings  affrighted  the  man  ' 
so  that  he  would  not  let  us  meet  upon  his  ground 
Being  stopped  on  the  highway  on  Tarras-side,  wii 
sat  down  together.  Now  the  elders  with  others,  beinf ' 
commanded  to  come  out  of  several  parishes,  used  vio  ' 
lence  to  drive  us  away,  but  could  not  prevail.  Afte  I 
some  time  they  went  away  a  mile  or  two  to  Canonsb'  i 
Kirk,  and  returned  with  ofiicera  and  rude  ladsj 
void  of  understanding,  and  laid  violent  hands  oi' 
Friends,  beat  and  abused  them,  and  broke  Johi' 
Bowstead's  head  till  the  blood  ran  down.  Thci 
that  commanded  this  rabble  were  the  elders  anl' 
other  men  of  note  ;  but  a  brave  warfare  it  was ; 
Friends  kept  their  places,  old  and  young,  and  th ; 
meeting  continued  near  three  hours,  where  severa  • 
Friends  declared  the  testimony  of  Truth  amoDj^ 
them  ;  and  the  cruelty  of  this  envious  spirit  wa  i 
seen  and  judged  by  many.  Friends  returned  hom  ' 
with  peace  and  satisfaction. 

"  Since  that  time,  an  accident  happened  not  Ion- 
after  on  a  First  day,  when  the  people  had  been  a 
their  worship  at  the  aforesaid  Kirk  of  Canonsby 
In  their  return,  crossing  the  river  Esk,  near  th 
Kirk,  in  a  boat,  being  about  thirty-five  persons,! 
suddenly  sunk,  and  twenty-eight  were  drowned  noi 
far  from  the  land  ;  though  the  same  boat,  as  it  wa 
reported,  had  carried  over  fifty-five  at  a  time;  thcr 
eing  no  apparent  danger,  made  the  occurrene 
more  remarkable. 

As  Friends  continued  holding  meetings  in  fres 
places,  many  persons  came  to  the  meeting  at  Sike 
ide  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Truth  declared,  ani 
their  expectations  were  often  answered.  Whe 
divers  of  our  ancient  Friends  were  removed  b 
death,  and  others  disabled  by  old  age  and  weat 
ness  of  body,  it  became  more  my  concern  to  cngaj 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Tnith  in  ou 
own  counties,  and  also  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lor 
don.  In  the  year  1098,  my  wife  and  I  went  t 
visit  Friends  in  Scotland,  and  the  harvest  bein 
backward  that  year,  as  we  travelled  to  Abcrdeei 
people  were  butreaping  theircorn  towards  the  latt« 
end  of  the  ninth  month,  old  style.  A  storm  of  sno" 
having  fallen  and  lain  upon  it  for  a  month  befoi 
it  was  reaped,  they  made  fires  in  the  fields,  it  ws 
so  cold,  which  made  both  corn  and  fodder  searci 
The  poor  looked  like  death,  some  died  in  the  higl 
ways,  and  more  were  supposed  to  have  died  froi 
the  corn  being  unwholesome,  than  from  want  ( 
bread.  As  there  had  been  more  years  than  or 
that  corn  had  been  dear,  and  many  were  like  t 
lose  hope  of  having  plenty  again,  my  wife  in  hi 
testimony  at  Kinmuck,  had  it  to  say,  '  There  shod 
be  plenty  of  bread  again,'  which  being  attcnde 
with  the  life  of  Truth,  Friends  that  were  weak  an 
poor  believed,  and  seemed  mightily  to  rojoic 
When  we  had  visited  all  the  meetings,  and  bee 
kindly  received  by  Friends  and  others,  we  returnc 
home.  At  the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  I  gave  Frient 
an  account,  and  as  the  brethren's  care  had  bee 
that  they  should  not  suffer  want,  their  care  increas* 
until  plenty  came." 

In  the  year  1699,  he  wrote  "  an  epistle  of  loi 
and  advice,"  in  which  he  says :  "  Dear  Friends,  wl 
are  broken  off  from  the  wild  olive,  and  grafted  in 
the  heavenly  Vine,  unto  you  my  love  and  life  flo 
with  an  earnest  travail  upon  my  spirit,  that  as  ; 
have  known  the  watering  showers  of  the  Lord 
heavenly  rain  to  fall  upon  you,  you  may  not  on' 
bud  and  blossom,  but  bring  forth  much  fruit  to  t) 
praise  and  glory  of  your  heavenly  Father,  to  who 
be  dominion  and  honour  for  ever  and  ever !  Ar 
now,  dear  Friends,  who  in  measure  have  escap< 
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pollutions  that  are  in  the  world,  and  in  all  your 
ourning  in  the  way  to  Sion,  have  had  a  godly 
e  upon  your  luinds  to  cease  doing  evil,  that  ye 
y  know  a  learning  to  do  well ;  this  is  what  I 
uld  remind  you  of.  Rest  not  satisfied  in  that 
are  come  by  the  teaching  of  God's  grace  to 
hew  evil,  but  also  that  ye  may  be  found  doi7i<^ 
id,  knowing  that  it  is  the  fruitless  trees  that  cum- 
■  the  ground.  It  is  high  time  for  all  to  awake  to 
bteousness.  Many  are  called  to  awake  from 
righteousness,  which  is  well  so  far;  but  what  will 
i  avail,  if  fruits  of  righteousness  be  not  brought 
th  ?  For  as  it  is  written,  the  axe  is  laid  to  the 
t  of  the  trees;  that  the  tree  that  brings  not  forth 
)d  fruit  may  be  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the 
!.  Therefore  it  is  greatly  needful  to  abide  in 
:  Vine  into  which  ye  are  already  grafted,  that  ye 
•y  be  fruitful  trees,  like  Joseph  of  old,  whose 
inches  spread  over  the  wall.  Let  none  sit  down 
ease  like  some  of  old,  who  began  well  and  ran 
II  for  a  time,  and  sat  down  short  of  the  true  rest; 
like  the  young  man  that  came  to  Christ  Jesus, 

0  had  kept  the  commandments  from  his  youth, 
t  wanted  one  thing,  and  not  giviug  up  to  follow 
!  Lord  fully,  sat  down  short  of  laying  up  hea- 
aly  treasure.  Therefore  let  all  follow  the  Lord 
ly,  who  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  great 
shop  and  Shepherd  of  the  soul,  who  leads  1" 
Sep  into  green  pastures,  feeds  his  flocks  as  by  the 
II  waters,  and  gives  unto  his  own  eternal  life.  Let 
3ry  one's  eye  be  single  unto  the  Lord,  that  th 
lole  body  may  be  full  of  light.  Such  it  is  whos< 
3S  the  Lord  doth  open  ;  they  see  their  duty 
to  God,  and  their  duty  one  unto  another.  It  is 
;reforc  time  for  all  that  profess  the  true  and 
ing  faith  that  purifies  the  heart  and  works  by 
re,  to  come  forth  and  show  themselves,  and  walk 
the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  where  precedent 
going  before  precept,  example  before  doctrine, 
d  actions  and  doings  before  words  and  testimo 
!S.  And  on  this  wise  the  Lord  is  greatly  at  work 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  to  make  them  examples 
others  in  the  way  to  Sion,  where  the  saints'  so- 
unity  is  met  with." 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  nature  and 
lit  of  true  religion.  We  are  called  upon  to  cease 
do  evil,  and  to  learn  to  do  well.  Merely  con- 
iding  for  sound  doctrine  docs  not  prove  that  we 
e  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  true  Vine.  The 
;ter-learned  professor  may  do  this,  and  zealou.'<ly 
nsure  wrong  opinions,  and  yet  not  produce  the 
lits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  "  As  the  branch  can- 
t  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  Vine, 

1  more  can  ye,"  said  our  Lord,  "  except  ye  abide 
me."  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
ar  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  And 
e  Apostle  says :  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
y, peace, long-sufiering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
eekness,  temperance  ;  against  such  there  is  no 
w." 


For  "  The  FrioDd." 

Joseph  Pike  on  "Fashions  and  Finery," 
A  fear  has  been  entertained  lest  a  remark  in 
0  second  column  of  page  37  of  "The  Friend," 
bich  speaks  of  "  an  undue  exaltation  of  these 
sser  matters  of  the  law  by  some  amongst  us  who 
and  in  the  responsible  station  of  counsellors,"  may 
;rhaps  be  so  construed  by  our  younger  members 
i  to  cause  them  too  lightly  to  regard  the  advice 
'thi^ir  elder  and  affectionately  concerned  friends. 
fe  venture  to  enclose  an  abstract  from  John  Bar- 
ay's  edition  of  the  Life  of  Jos.  Pike,  who  seemed 
rer  alive  to  the  right-doing  of  the  Church  and  its 
lembers  individually 
He  says :  "  I  have  fully  shown  that  plainness 


sake  of  those  who  may  still  entertain  doubts,  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  things  still  more  plain,  by  yet 
further  answering  their  objections. 

When  some  have  been  spoken  to  for  wearing 
costly  apparel  with  fashionable  dresses,  contrary 
to  the  plainness  of  Truth  ;  they  have  answered  that 
they  do  not  see,  nor  are  they  convinced  of  any  hurt 
or  evil  in  them,  but  when  they  do,  they  will  put 
them  away  ;  and  some  have  added  that  no  one  can 
charge  them  with  any  evil  or  immoral  practices  in 
their  conversation ;  that  religion  does  not  consist 
in  these  trivial  things;  that  Friends  ought  not  to 
make  so  much  ado  about  them.  I  refer  such  to 
that  excellent  Treatise  of  Robert  Barclay's  upon 
Church  Government,  called  '  The  Anarchy  of  the 
Ranters,'  in  which  he  cites  this  very  plea,  and  calls 
it  '  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  deceitfulncss  of  the 
Serpent.' 

"  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  that  led  our 
ancient  Friends,  in  their  first  steps,  to  take  up  the 
cross  and  deny  themselves  of  the  vain  fashions, 
customs,  manners,  speech,  apparel,  and  needless 
ceremonies  of  the  world ;  and  by  these  outward 
marks,  they  were  distinguished  from  other  profes- 
sors. Now,  while  we  have  such  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, is  it  not  wonderful  that  at  this  time  of  the 
day,  they  should  pretend  want  of  light  and  convic- 
tion ?  yet,  supposing  they  do  not  really  see,  let  them 
consider  whether  it  is  not  because  of  their  unwil- 
lingness to  give  imre  obedience  to  tlie  cross  of  Christ, 
by  which  they  would  have  seen  that  the  want  of 
clearness  in  things  of  plain  duty,  may  proceed  from 
want  of  faithfulness  to  what  we  do  know  or  might 
know  ;  as  Christ  says  :  '  He  that  hath  been  faithful 
in  a  few  things,  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many 
things.' 

"  And,  as  to  the  objection  of  things  being  S'inall 
and  trivial,  and  that  religion  chcs  not  consist  in 
plainness,  I  have  already  allowed  that  religion, 
abstractly  considered,  does  not  consist  therein  ;  but 
yet,  as  proceeding  from  a  sincere  mind,  it  is  one  of 
the  effects  of  pure  religion,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
not  have  led  the  apostles  in  their  day,  and  the 
elders  in  our  day,  so  repeatedly  to  press  plain- 
ness, ko. 

Forasmuch  as  there  are  degrees  of  growth  in 
the  Truth,  as  fathers,  young  men,  and  children,  and 
as  some  do  not  .see  as  far  as  others,  so  I  shall  show 
by  Scripture,  there  lies  an  absolute  obligation  on 
such  as  are  less  spiritual,  to  follow  the  counsel  and 
example  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  until  they  see 
further  into  the  things  of  God,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  body,  the  Church  of  Christ.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians  beseeches  the  church  that  they 
walk  worthy  their  vocation,  '  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  They 
were  not  only  to  be  advised,  governed  by,  and  obe- 
dient to,  the  apostles  and  elders,  but  they  were  also 
to  follow  their  example.  '  Those  things  which  ye 
have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and 
seen  in  me,  do;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with 
you.'  Phil.  iv.  9.  Paul  recounts  unto  them  his 
own  experience  and  progression  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  and  of  his  pressing  on  to  perfection, 
to  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  says,  'Let  us,  therefore 
as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded  ;  and,  if  it 
anything  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal 
even  this  unto  you.     Brethren,  be  ye  followers  to- 


and  therefore  Paul  is  positive,  that  they  should 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  follow  their  examples. 
Consequently,  though  finery  and  fashions  are  by 
some  accounted  small  things,  yet,  as  they  have  been 
testified  against  by  the  apostles,  and  also  by  our 
elders,  through  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are  accord- 
ingly to  be  judged  and  condemned. 

*  "  Some  may  object  against  this  conform- 
ity, if  it  be  without  conviction.  I  answer,  there  is 
no  need  of  conviction  in  this  case,  it  being  no  matter 
of  conscience  to  have  and  wear  fine  and  fashion- 
able things,  instead  of  plain  ;  it  then  results  into 
matter  of  condescension  to  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  worthy  ciders,  to  which  they  are  absolutely  en- 
joined by  Scripture,  or  to  what  purpose  do  the 
Scriptures  repeatedly  advise  thereto  ? 

"  However,  let  none  mistake  me  in  what  I  have 
said,  as  if  I  intended  that  those  who  are  unruly  or 
disorderly  in  their  conversation  in  other  respects, 
should  be  advised  to  outward  conformity  in  plain- 
ness while  tlwtj  remain  so.  No ;  these  are  to  bo 
dealt  with  in  another  way. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  indeed  for  en- 
deavouring to  prevail  upon  the  orderly,  to  coude- 
sceud  to  the  advice  of  solid  Friends,  which  is 
their  duty  to  do,  even  by  Divine  authority,  aud  their 
condescension  may  produce  good  effects  upon  them- 
selves and  others,  for  these  things  being  laid  aside 
and  parted  with,  has  been  often  a  means  to  prevent 
the  growing  of  that  inward  root  of  pride  from 
whence  it  first  proceeded.  For  the  evil  arises  first 
in  the  heart ;  yet  we  very  often  see,  that  when  out- 
ward objects  prevail  too  much  upon  the  mind,  they 
promote  temptations,  but  when  these  objects  are 
removed,  and  the  cross  taken  up  to  them,  in  many 
cases  the  temptation  is  removed." 

Truly  we  may  with  gladness  receive  the  affec- 
tionate counsel  of  those  who  having  before  us  trod- 
leu  the  slippery  paths  of  youth,  feel  a  concern  for 
our  true  welfare.  Not  a  few,  I  believe,  can  call  to 
mind  words  thus  dropped  in  season,  and  taking 
root  for  good  in  their  hearts.  We  should  accept 
these  in  humility,  and  be  cautious  lest  the  desire  to 
know  and  to  judge  all  things  for  ourselves  lure 
us  too  lightly  to  esteem  what  might  prove  greatly 
to  our  profit.  A  Younuer  Member. 


Fi-om  the  North  British  EcTiew. 

Researches   on  light — Sanatory — Scientific  and 
jEsthetical. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  play  a  high  part  in  the 
material  universe,  the  light  which  emanates  from 
the  sun  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  whether 
we  view  it  in  its  sanatory,  scientific,  or  ocsthetical 
relations.  It  is,  to  speak  metaphorically,  the  very 
life-blood  of  nature,  without  which  everything  ma- 
terial would  fade  and  perish.  It  is  the  fountain 
of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  universe,  and 
it  is  now  becomiug  the  historiographer  of  the  visi- 
ble creation,  recording  and  transmitting  to  future 
ages  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  organic 
and  inorganic  nature,  and  stamping  on  perennial 
tablets  the  hallowed  scenes  of  domestic  life,  the 
ever  varying  phases  of  social  intercourse,  and  the 
more  exciting  tracks  of  bloodshed  and  of  war, 
which  christians  still  struggle  to  reconcile  with  the 
principles  of  their  fiiith. 

The  influence  of  light  on  physical  life  is  a  sub- 


gether  of  me,  and  mark  them  which  so  walk,  as  ye  jcet  of  which  we  at  present  know  very  little,  and 
have  us  for  an  example.'  Phil.  iii.  15,  &c.  From  one,  consequently,  in  which  the  public,  in  their  still 
these  texts  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  who  greater  ignorance,  will  take  little  interest ;  but  the 
otherwise  minded  from  the  apostles,  and  yet !  science  of  light,  which,  under  the  name  of  Optics, 


tender  in  spirit,  the  Lord  would  in  due  time  reveal 
it  unto  those,  who  were  pressing  on  to  further  spi- 
ritual attainments.     It  could  not  be  expected,  that 


plicity  is  agreeable  to  Truth;  yet  for  the  the  weak  or  children  could  see  as  the  fathers  did, 


has  been  studied  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  by 
the  brightest  intellects  in  the  Old  and  New  World, 
consists  of  a  body  of  facts  and  laws  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary kind, — rich  in  popular  as  well  as  pro- 
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found  knowledge,  and  affording  to  educated  stu- 
dents, male  and  female,  simple  and  lucid  explana- 
tions of  that  boundless  and  brilliant  array  of  pheno- 
mena which  light  creates,  and  manifests,  and  de- 
velops. While  it  has  given  to  astronomy  and 
navigation  their  telescopes  and  instruments  of  dis- 
covery, and  to  the  botanist,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
physiologist,  their  microscopes,  simple,  compound, 
and  polarising,  it  has  shown  to  the  student  of  nature 
how  the  juices  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
integuments  and  films  of  organic  bodies,  elicit  from 
the  pure  suubeam  its  prismatic  elements, — clothing 
fruit  and  flower  with  their  gorgeous  attire,  bathing 
every  aspect  of  nature  in  the  rich  and  varied  hues 
of  spring  and  of  autumn, — painting  the  sky  with 
azure  and  the  clouds  with  gold. 

Thus  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  light,  and 
armed  with  the  secrets  and  powers  which  science 
has  wrested  from  the  God  of  Day,  philosophers  of 
our  own  age  have  discovered  in  certain  dark  rays 
of  the  sunbeam,  a  magic  though  invisible  pencil, 
which  c^n  delineate  instantaneously  every  form  of 
life  and  being,  and  fix  in  durable  outline  every 
expression,  demoniacal  or  divine,  which  the  pas- 
sions and  intellects  of  man  can  impress  upon 
the  living  clay.  They  have  imparted  to  the  culti- 
vators of  art  their  mighty  secret,  and  thousands 
of  travelling  artists  are  now  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  recording  all  that  earth,  and  ocean,  and  air 
can  display, — all  that  man  has  perpetrated  against 
the  strongholds  of  his  enemies,  and  all  that  he  has 
more  wisely  done  to  improve  and    embellish  the  has  published  his  results  in  the  Reports  of  thi 


placed  under  the  influence  of  light  and  the  direct 
action  of  the  solar  rays. 

In  the  year  1835,  D.  Daubeny  communicated 
to  the  Koyal  Society  a  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  light  upon  plants,  when  the 
luminous,  calorific,  or  chemical  rays  were  made 
preponderant  by  transmission  through  the  following 
coloured  glasses  or  fluids. 

Chemical 
Light.      Heat.     Rays. 

Transparent  Glass, 7  7  7 

Orange  Do 6  G  4 

Red  Do 4  5  6 

Blue  Do 4  3  G 

Purple  Do 3  4  G 

Green  Do 5  2  3 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  Sulphate  of 

Copper, 2  1  5 

I'ort  Wine, 1  3  0 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments  is  thus 
given  by  their  author  :  "  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I 
inclined  to  infer,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
experiments  I  have  hitherto  made,  that  both  the 
exhalation  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  plants, 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  influence  of  light, 
are  efi'octed  in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  most 
luminous  rays,  and  that  all  the  functions  of  the 
economy  which  are  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  agent,  follow,  in  that  respect,  the  same 

V." 

This  curious  subject  has  been  recently  studied 
a  more  general  aspect  by  Robert  Hunt,  who 


home  which  has  been  given  him. 

We  have  drawn  up  the  following  article,  in  order 
to  show  how  much  useful,  and  popular,  and  pleas- 
ing information  may  be  learned  from  a  popular  ex- 
position of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  single 
element  of  light,  in  its  sanatory,  its  scientific,  and 
its  artistic  or  tcsthetical  relations.  Should  our 
more  intelligent  readers  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
information  which  they  had  not  anticipated,  and 
which  they  had  previously  regarded  as  beyond 
their  depth,  our  labour  in  preparing  it  will  be  amply 
rewarded,  and  we  shall  hope  to  meet  them 


British  Association  for  1847.  Not  content  with 
ascertaining,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  the 
action  of  the  sun's  white  and  undecomposed  light 
upon  the  germination  and  growth  of  plants,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  or 
invisible  rays  of  light,  and  sought  to  determine  the 
peculiar  influence  of  these  rays  and  of  the  various 
colours  of  solar  light  upon  the  germination  of  seeds, 
the  growth  of  the  wood,  and  the  other  functions  of 
plants. 

In  order  to  explain  the  results  which  he  obtained 


we  must  initiate  the  reader  into  the  constitution  of 

other  surveys  of  the  more  popular  branches  of  I  the  white  light  which  issues  from  the  sun.     If  we 
science.  admit  a  cylindrical  beam  of  the  sun's  light  through 

I.  In  attempting  to  expound  the  iKpicnce  of  light  a  small  circular  aperture  into  a  dark  room,  it  will 
as  a  sanatory  agent,  we  enter   upon  a  subject  form  a  round  white  spot  when  received  on  paper. 

which,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  is  entirely  new,  and  i  Now  this  white  beam  consists  of  three  visible  co-  jcise  of  which  the  structural  formation  of  the  plant 
upon  which  little  information  is  to  be  obtained ;  but,  loured  beams,  which,  when  mixed  or  falling  on  the  depends;  and  in  the  autumnal  season  these  are 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  influence  itself,  as ! same   spot,    make    white,    and    of   two   invisible 


Chemicf 

Light.  Heat.  Rays. 

White  light  contains     .     .     .100  100  100 

Solution    of    Bichromate    of 

Potash, 87  02  27 

Solution  of  Sulph.ate  of  Chro- 
mium,           85  02  7 

Series  of  Elue  Glasses,      .     .     40  72  90 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  CO  54  93 

Solution  of  Ammoniate  of  Cop- 
per,          25  48  94 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  action  of  the  chemica 
rays  will  be  obtained  from  the  three  last  of  thesi 
coloured  media,  and  the  actionof  the  luminous  an( 
heating  rays  from  the  two  first,  where  the  chemica 
rays  are  comparatively  feeble.  In  this  way  I{ 
Hunt  obtained  the  following  interesting  results  :— 

1.  Light  prevents  the  germination  of  seeds. 

2.  The  germination  of  seeds  is  more  rapid  unde: 
the  influence  of  the  chemical  rays,  separated  fron 
the  luminous  ones,  than  it  is  under  the  combine! 
influence  of  all  the  rays,  or  in  the  dark. 

3.  Light  acts  in  afl'ecting  the  decomposition  o 
carbonic  acid  by  the  growing  plant. 

■ .  The  chemical  rays  and  light  (or  all  the  raji 
of  the  spectrum  visible  to  a  perfect  eye)  are  essen 
tial  to  the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter  o 
leaves. 

5.  Light  and  the  chemical  rays,  independent  o 
the  rays  of  heat,  prevent  the  development  of  th( 
reproductive  organs  of  plants. 

6.  The  radiations  of  keat,  corresponding  witl 
the  exlreme  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  facilitate  th( 
flowering  of  plants,  and  the  perfection  of  theii 
reproductive  principles. 

In  Sjjring,  R.  Hunt  found  that  the  chemica! 
ays  were  the  most  active,  and  in  very  considcra' 
ble  excess,  as  compared  with  those  of  light  and 
heat.  As  the  Summer  advanced,  the  light  auc 
heat  increased  in  a  very  great  degree  relatively  t( 
the  chemical  rays;  and  in  Autunui,  the  light  and 
the  chemical  rays  both  diminish  relatively  to  th« 
rays  of  heat,  which  are  by  far  the  most  extensive 
"  In  the  spring,"  says  R.  Hunt,  "  when  seeds 
germinate  and  young  vegetation  awakes  from  the 
repose  of  winter,  we  find  an  excess  of  that  princi- 
ple which  imparts  the  required  stimulus;  in  the 
bummcr,  this  exciting  agent  is  counterbalanced  bj 
another  possessing  ditierent  powers,  upon  the  exer- 


partially  established  by  observation  and  analogy, 
and  admitting  too  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject 
in  its  personal  and  social  aspects,  we  venture  to 
say  that  scleuce  furnishes  us  with  principles  and 
methods  by  which  the  blessings  of  light  may  be 
diffused  iu  localities  where  a  cheering  sunbeam  has 
never  reached,  and  where  all  the  poisons  and 
malaria  of  darkness  have  been  undermining  the 
soundest  constitutions,  and  carrying  thousands  of 
our  race  prematurely  to  the  grave. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  vegetable  life  has 
been  long  and  successfully  studied  by  the  botanist 
and  the  chemist.  The  researches  of  Priestley, 
Ingonhousz,  Sennebier,  and  Decaudolle,  and  the 
more  recent  ones  of  Carradori,  Payen,  and  Maoaire, 
have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  exert  the  most  marked  influence  on  the 
respiration,  the  absorption,  and  the  exhalation  of 
plants,  and,  consequently,  on  their  general  and 
local  nutrition.  Dr.  Priestley  tells  us,  "  It  is  well 
known  that  ivilhout  light  no  plant  can  thrive  ;  and 
if  it  do  grow  at  all  in  the  dark,  it  is  always  white, 
and  is  iu  all  other  respects  in  a  sick  and  weakly 
state."  He  is  of  opinion  that  healthy  plants  arc 
in  a  state  similar  to  .sleep  in  the  absence  of  light, 
and  that  they  resume  their  proper  functions  when 


beams,  one  of  which  produces  heat,  and  the  other 
a  chemical  influence  called  actinism,  which  pro- 
duces chemical  changes,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  embodied  in  photographic  pictures.  The 
whole  sunbeam,  therefore,  contains  luminous  or 
colour-making   rays,  IveaXing  rays,  and  cluemicaZ 


When  white  light,  therefore,  acts  upon  plants, 
we  require  to  know  which  of  these  rays  produce 
any  of  the  remarkable  changes  that  take  place; 
and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  insulate  the  different  rays 
and  make  them  act  separately,  the  inquiry  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty.  By  using 
coloured  glasses,  and  coloured  fluids,  which  absorb 

certain  rays  of  white  light  and  allow  others  to  pass,  [ness,  no  dissatisfaction,  no  restlessness  can 
R.Hunt  made  arrangements  by  which  he  could  Ipcrienced. 
submit  plants  to  an  excess  of  red,  ycllou',  or  blue\  "  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left, re- 
rays,  or  to  an  excess  of  the  heating  rays,  or  of  the,  move  thy  foot  from  evil."  Watch  thy  way  Iheo, 
chemical  or  actinic  ones.     In  this  way,  he  was  not  dear  friend,  as  a  cautious  traveller,  and  don't  be 


checked  by  a  mysterious  agency  which  we  can 
scarcely  recognise  as  heat,  although  connected  with 
calorific  manifestations,  upon  which  appears  to  de- 
pend the  development  of  the  flower  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  seed." 

(Tobocontmncd.l 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

"  I  have  set  God  always  before  me,  because  He 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved."  This 
view  of  the  presence,  help  and  approbation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  this  alone,  gives,  a  dignity  and 
purpose  to  every  occupation,  and  does,  most  un- 
questionably so  beautifully  equalize  the  mind  with 
a  sense  of  truth,  that,  while  it  operates,  no  weari-! 


able  to  study  the  pure  influence  of  any  of  those 
rays  in  a  state  of  perfect  insulation,  but  merely  the 
influence  of  a  prcjmnderance  of  one  set  of  rays  over 
others,  which  is  sufficient  to  indicate  to  a  certain 
extent  their  decided  action.  This  will  be  better 
understood  from  a  few  results  obtained  with  differ- 
ently coloured  media. 


gazing  at  that  mountain,  or  river,  in  the  dis^nce.i 
saying,  "  how  shall  I  get  over  them  ?"  but  keep  t<i 
the  present  little  inch  that  is  before  thee,  and  ac 
couiplish  it,  in  the  little  moment  that  belongs  to  it 
The  mountain  and  the  river  can  only  be  passed  u 
the  same  way,  and  w  hen  thou  comest  to  them  tlioi 
wilt  come  to  the  light  and  strength  that  belong  t 
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jiin.  The  holy  condition  of  a  pure  heart,  its 
sssedncss,  its  solitary  loveliness, — blossoming  like 
ily  in  the  desert — content  and  happy  to  turn  its 
|3wy  bosom  to  its  creator,  in  secret  adoration  of 
m  who  beautilies  it  with  salvation,  seems  to  me 
t  unattainable  for  human  beings,  but  only  not 
in  one  way,  even  the  way  which  suggests  the 
akiug  heed"  to  every  thought  of  the  heart,  ac- 
rding  to  God's  word.  "Likewise  the  spirit  hclp- 
1  our  infirmities,  for  wo  know  not  what  wo  should 
ly  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  spirit  maketh  inter- 
ision  for  us,  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  ut- 
ed."  What  thoughtful,  earnest,  loving  heart  but 
ows  the  power  of  these  groans  that  cannot  be 
,ercd,  and  the  sweetness  of  pouring  them  forth 
"ore  ilim,  who  has  been  with  the  helpless  soul 
•oughout  its  whole  earthly  pilgrimage,  who  in 
it  sin,  in  that  repentance,  in  that  glittering  snare, 
that  dangerous  hour,  in  that  trying  season  of 
lily  pain,  in  that  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
isence  of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  memory  can  re- 
int,  was  ever  near,  consoling,  counseling  or 
giving,  and  who,  whilst  he  wounds,  does  with 
!  very  stroke,  administer  the  balm  of  heal- 
;,  and  says  to  the  contrite  spirit,  "  For  a  small 
>meut  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great 
rcies  will  I  gather  thee;  in  a  little  wrath,  I 
I  my  face  from  thee,  for  a  moment,  but  with 
irlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee." 


Pepper. — Pepper  is  an  almost  universal  condl- 
nt.  Black  pepper  irritates  the  coatings  of  the 
mach  ;  red  pepper  does  not ;  it  excites,  but  does 
;  irritate;  consequently  it  should  be  used  in- 
ad  of  black  pepper.  It  was  known  to  the  Ho- 
rns, and  has  been  in  use  in  the  East  Indies  from 
le  immemorial,  as  it  corrects  that  flatulence 
ich  attends  the  large  use  of  vegetable  food, 
rsons  in  health  do  not  need  any  pepper  in  their 
d.  But  to  those  of  weak  and  languid  stomachs 
3  more  healthful  to  use  cayenne  pepper  at  meals 
m  any  form  of  wine,  brandy,  or  beer  that  can  be 
med,  because  it  stimulates,  without  the  reaction 
ileopinoss  or  debility. — llall's  Journal  of  Health. 
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TENTH  MONTH  .30, 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
W^e  had  hoped  to  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
nted  minutes  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  in  time  to 
i-e  given  them  a  place  in  the  present  number, 
;  they  have  not  yet  come  to  hand  ;  we  therefore 
nish  our  readers  with  the  following  information 
pecting  its  proceedings,  obtained  from  different 
ends  who  attended  it.  We  may  give  additional 
•ticulars  from  the  printed  minutes  when  they  are 
eived. 

rhe  Select  Meeting  convened  on  Seventh-day, 
1  2d  of  this  month.  A  female  minister  and  her 
apanion  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting ;  a 
n  minister  from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
I  a  female  minister  from  the  Poplar  Kidge 
eting,  were  in  attendance :  the  credentials  of 
two  latter  were  not  read. 

rhe  Yearly  Meeting  opened  its  sittings  at  Mount 
iasant,  on  Sec.ond-day,  the  4th  inst.,  the  number 
attendance  being  unusually  largo.  It  was  sup- 
ied  to  be  the  largest  meeting  that  has  convened 
ce  the  separation. 

rhe  names  of  the  representatives  being  called, 
y  were  all  present  but  two. 
i'he  clerk  informed  the  meeting  there  had  been 
I  upon  the  table  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 


epistle  from  David  Ileston,  addressed  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  After  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
concluded  to  refer  it  to  four  Friends  for  examination, 
to  report  their  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  its 
being  read  in  the  meeting. 

The  guarded  and  requisite  literary  education  of 
the  children  of  Friends,  was  brought  before  the 
meeting  for  its  consideration  and  action,  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  deliberation  thereon,  a  proposi- 
tion to  refer  the  subject  of  education,  and  more 
especially  in  primary  schools,  to  a  committee,  was 
united  with,  and  a  committee  appointed,  which  was 
directed  to  report  to  a  subsequent  sitting.  The 
opening  of  correspondence  with  other  meetings  was 
alluded  to,  and  called  forth  some  expression,  but 
as  it  was  incidentally  introduced,  it  was  passed  by 
for  the  present. 

The  Women's  Meeting  having  united  with  the 
concern  of  a  minister,  to  have  the  partition  between 
that  and  the  Men's  Meeting  raised,  it  was  now  laid 
before  the  latter  meeting,  and  united  with  by  it, 
but  deferred  until  after  assembling  on  the  next  day. 

The  representatives  were  desired  to  confer  to- 
gether, and  propose  at  the  next  sitting  the  name  of 
a  Friend  to  serve  the  meeting  as  cleric,  and  of 
another  to  assist  him.  They  were  also  desired  to 
nominate  two  Friends  for  messengers  to  the  Women's 
Meeting.     The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 

On  Third-day,  the  partition  being  raised,  the 
Friend  above  alluded  to,  and  the  Friend  with  a 
miimte  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  were 
acceptably  engaged  in  the  ministry  ;  after  which 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  its  business. 

The  representatives  reported  that  they  had  con- 
ferred together,  and  agreed  to  propose  George  Gil- 
bert for  clerk  and  llobert  Smith  to  assist  him, 
which  being  united  with  by  the  meeting,  they  wore 
appointed  to  the  respective  services.  Two  Friends 
were  alio  nominated  and  appointed  as  messengers 
to  the  Women's  Meeting. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  com- 
munication from  D.  Heston,  reported  that  they 
were  not  united  in  judgment  respecting  it,  part  of 
them  thinking  it  not  proper  to  bo  read  to  the 
meeting,  and  the  others  approving  of  having  it  read. 
The  meeting  decided  not  to  have  it  read. 

The  subject  of  opening  correspondence  with  those 
meetings  commonly  designated  as  "  the  smaller 
bodies,"  was  now  brought  before  the  meeting,  and 
led  to  a  protracted  discussion.  There  appeared  to 
be  considerable  difference  of  views  among  those 
favouring  the  commencement  of  such  a  correspon- 
dence. Some  Friends  approved  of  corresponding 
with  some  of  those  meetings,  but  not  with  all  of  them, 
while  others  desired  that  the  meeting  should  address 
epistles  to  all ;  and  others  again,  thought  it  would 
be  right  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  consideration;  which  committee  might,  if  it 
saw  fit,  visit  those  meetings  and  report  their  judgment 
to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  ;  but  a  large  part  of 
the  Meeting  was  decidedly  opposed  to  opening  cor- 
respondence with  any  of  those  bodies.  This  sitting 
was  pretty  much  occupied  with  the  discussion,  which 
was  conducted  with  little  or  no  excitement :  near 
the  usual  time  for  adjournment,  a  Friend  who  had 
expressed  his  approbation  of  opening  correspond- 
ence with  some  of  the  "smaller  bodies,"  proposed, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  meeting  could  not  unite  on 
this  subject,  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  further 
consideration,  which  being  generally  acquiesced  in, 
the  matter  was  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

On  Fourth-day  it  was  proposed  to  enter  on  the 
state  of  the  subordinate  meetings  and  member*,  as 
exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  but  a 
Friend  again  introduced  the  question  of  opening 
correspondence  with  the  "  smaller  bodies,"  urging 


its  being  done.  An  ancient  Friend  remarked  that 
that  subject  had  already  been  fully  considered  and 
discussed  by  the  meeting,  and  it  had  been  concluded 
to  dismiss  it  from  further  consideration,  and  he 
hoped  that  Friends  would  abstain  from  participat- 
ing in  any  further  expression  on  the  subject.  Several 
however,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, having  expressed  themselves  to  that  effect,  the 
clerk  was  called  on  by  one  of  them  to  record  that 
as  the  judgment  of  the  meeting;  whereupon  a  Friend 
remarked  that  inasmuch  as  this  subject  had  been 
again  brought  thus  before  the  meeting,  and  those  in 
favour  of  opening  correspondence  with  the  "  smaller 
bodies,"  had  now  expressed  their  sentiments,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  other  Friends  to  give  their  sense 
upon  the  subject ;  which  being  done,  it  was  very 
apparent  the  meeting  could  not  unite  with  opening 
such  correspondence.  There  was  not  much  time 
occupied  in  this  renewed  discussion,  and  shortly 
after,  the  meeting  received  a  visit  from  a  female 
minister. 

A  Friend  proposed  that  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  corresponding  with  the  "  smaller  bodies,"  should 
keep  their  seats  at  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  and  take 
into  consideration  what  further  stops  they  should 
adopt  under  the  circumstances  in  which  th';y  were 
placed.  This  was  united  with  by  a  few,  but  disap- 
proved of  by  much  the  greater  portion  of  those  who 
had  advocated  the  correspondence,  who  expressed 
themselves  decidedly  against  the  proposition  ;  other 
Friends  taking  no  part  in  the  discussion  that  ensued, 
and  finally  the  Friend  who  had  made  the  proposi- 
tion withdrew  it,  at  the  earnest  request  of  ouc  of 
similar  views  respecting  the  correspondence. 

Wo  understand,  however,  that  eight  persons, 
seven  of  whom  are  members  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, met  together  in  consequence  of  this  proposi- 
tion, but  soon  dispersed  without  doing  anything. 
The  queries  and  answers,  as  far  as  the  seventh, 
were  then  read  and  considered,  when  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  the  afternoon  of  Fifth-day. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  a  meeting  for  worship 
was  held  as  usual.  In  the  afternoon  the  remaining 
queries  and  answers  were  read  and  considered. 
The  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion made  report.  The  Boarding-School  Commit- 
tee's report  was  read,  and  also  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  both  of  which  were  approved. 
After  attending  to  some  other  matters,  such  as  di- 
recting the  printing  of  the  minutes,  &c.,  the  Meet- 
ing adjourned  until  the  usual  time  next  year. 

The  accounts  from  the  different  Friends  who  fur- 
nish the  above  information,  represent  the  Meet- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  difference  of  sentiment 
that  existed  in  relation  to  the  correspondence,  and 
the  spirit  of  separation  and  insubordination  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  a  very  few  individuals,  to  have 
been  a  highly  interesting  and  favoured  one ;  the 
preserving,  supporting  presence  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  being  at  times  remarkably  spread 
over  the  assembly.  Several  of  the  older  and  more 
experienced  members  state  they  have  not  attended 
so  satisfactory  a  meeting  for  many  years  past. 
The  members  generally  separated  under  an  increased 
feeling  of  love  towards  each  other,  and  desire  that 
all  might  labour  to  remove  those  things  that  hinder 
a  growth  in  the  ever-blessed  Truth. 

The  Women's  Meeting,  which  was  also  unusually 
large,  was  held  to  general  satisfaction. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— New3  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  1 21b. 
The  equinoctiiil  gales  did  considerable  damage  in  the 
German  ocean.  A  number  of  wrecks  are  reported,  oc- 
iMsioniug  much  loss  of  life.  No  American  vessels  appear 
on  the  list  of  the  lost. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  for  the  completion  of 
the  great  steamer  Leviathian  or  Great  Eastern. 
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At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Banlc  of 
England,  an  adjournment  took  place  ffilliout  the  antici- 
pated reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount. 

At  Hamburg,  the  rate  of  discount  had  risen  to  5  per 
cent,  owing  to  the  demand  for  silver  for  Austria ;  as  the 
Austrian  bank  is  preparing  for  a  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  attracting  silver  from  all  quarters. 

Two  French  men  of  war  have  gone  to  the  Tagus,  to 
support  the  demand  of  the  French  minister  at  Lisbon,  for 
compensation  for  the  seizure  of  the  French  vessel  Charles 
Georges,  while  transporting  negroes  to  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  hoped  the  difference  between  the  two  govern- 
ments would  be  amicably  settled. 

Party  feeling  was  very  high  in  Madrid,  in  consequence 
of  the  approaching  election  for  delegates. 

A  Spanish  journal  says,  the  government  is  about  to 
have  built  four  large  and  eight  small  steamers,  and 
thirty-two  screw-gun  boats  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
in  the  PhiUipine  Islands. 

The  British  government  has  despatched  a  note  to  the 
government  of  Hanover,  urging  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Stadt  Dues. 

The  King  of  Prussia  continues  to  decline  in  health 
The  Danish  Diet  vras  opened  on  the  4lh  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  who  is  seriously 

The  reduction  of  the  Austrian  army  had  commenced. 
Four  sections  of  the  superior  command  of  the  army  had 
been  dissolved.  The  Vienna  Gazette  publishes  a  new  law 
concerning  military  conscriptions,  limiting  the  term  of 
service  to  seven  years  instead  of  eight,  and  including  thi 
nobility.  . 

A  despatch  from  Trieste  says,  that  the  British  Minis 
ter  at  Constantinople  has  been  instructed  to  e.vpress  thi 
regret  of  the  British  government  for  the  bombardment  of 
Jeddah,  and  that  England  intends  to  indemnify  the  suf 
ferers. 

It  w.as  further  reported  that  England  will  ask  to  rent 
the  Island  of  Perim  for  one  hundred  years. 

It  is  reported  that  thirty  thousand  persons  had  died  at 
Mecca  of  the  cholera. 

The  Liverpool  markets  were  without  change  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £230,000 
during  the  week.     Consols,  98}  a  9SJ. 

UNITED  STATES.— y/ie  i'us(-0^c<;.— The  receipts  of 
this  department  for  the  year  just  closed,  amount  to 
$7,196,043.     Last  year  the  receipts  were  $7,070,367. 

From  }Visconsin  for  Eurojie.— The  Permclia  Flood,  a 
bark  of  400  tons,  arrived  at  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  10th 
instant,  from  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  bound  for  England. 
She  is  said  to  be  a  fine  looking  and  substantial  vessel 

JVeto  Tor*.— Mortality  last  week,  3GU.  Natives  of  the 
United  States,  236.  The  importations  of  foreign  goods, 
since  First  month  1st,  have  amounted  to  $121,299,380, 
■which  is  $74,000,000  less  than  in  the  corresponding  por 
tion  of  1857.  The  police  of  New  York  have  arrested  ! 
large  number  of  the  fortune-tellers  of  that  city,  and  seen 
determined  to  break  up  the  business  as  far  as  possible. 
Philadelphia.— ilonaWl)'  last  week,  154.  Adults,  78 
children,  76. 

New  Orleans.— The  ravages  of  yellow  fever  continu 
with  little  abatement. 

Pennsylvania  Election.  —  At  the  recent  election  for 
members  of  Congress,  190,243  votes  were  given  for  th. 
American  Republican  candidates,  159,198  for  the  Demo 
cratic,  and  20,163  for  Democratic  Anti-Lecorapton  can- 
didates. Twenty  American  Republicans,  two  Anti-Le- 
compton,  and  three  Administration  candidates  were 
elected.  Read,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  received  193,119  votes  ;  Porter,  De- 
mocratic, 171,096. 

Ulah.—The  overland  mail  brings  Salt  Lake  dates  to 
Ninth  month  25th.  Business  at  Salt  Lake  was  very 
brisk,  and  trains  were  constantly  arriving  from  San 
Francisco  with  goods  and  provisions.  Good  feeling  pre- 
vailed between  the  Mormons  and  Gentiles.  The  former 
speak  in  high  terms  of  Governor  Gumming.  Gen.  John- 
ston's command  consists  of  from  7000  to  8000  men,  con- 
sisting of  troops  and  the  camp  employees,  all  of  whom 
are  consolidated  in  one  encampment,  and  will  remain 
together  during  the  winter.  There  are  also  about  4000 
at^Fort  Bridger,  under  Col.  Caiubrey. 

A  Man  must  be  Tried  by  Twelve  Jurors.— The  Court  of 
Appeals,  New  York,  has  awarded  a  new  trial  to  Cancemi 
convicted  of  murder,  because  he  was  tried  by  eleven 
jurors  only,  though  the  prisoner  assented  to  this  arrange 
ment.  The  Court,  however,  holds  that  trials  for  crimes 
must  take  place  as  the  law  prescribes. 

Miscellaneous. — Trade  with  Tarlary. — Some  Americans 
have  opened  a  trade  with  the  Tartars  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  river.  The  merchandise  supplied  to  them  is  sent 
up  the  river  into  the  heart  of  Tartary. 

U.  S.  Camels.— The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune  states 
that  120  camels  had  arrived  otf  the  South-west  Pass, 


id  had  been  ordered  to  Galveston,  Texas.  They  are 
aported  by  the  Federal  government,  in  consequence  of 
le  success  of  former  experiments. 

The  Staffordshire  {England)  /"oMeries.— Staffordshire, 
ngland,  is  the  greatest  seat  of  the  porcelain  and  pottery 
lanutaclories.  No  less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  are 
employed  in  the  works,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  por- 
celain manufactured  of  different  kinds,  amounts  to  about 
ten  millions  of  dollars — three-fourths  of  the  manufactures 


^yheat  in  Canada. — The  wheat  crop  of  Canada,  in  1858, 
according  to  returns  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  about  25  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  ordinary 
years.  These  returns  come  from  forty-six  different  coun- 
ties, of  which  thirty-six  are  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
alone  wheat  is  grown  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Foundliny  Uospitals  in  France. — There  are  now  one 
hundred  and  fifty  foundling  hospitals  in  France,  which, 
says  the  London  Dispatch,  are  sufficient  to  receive  all 
the  children  that  are  abandoned  by  their  parents  in  that 
country.  One  hospital  in  Paris  takes  in  about  five  thou- 
sand children  annually. 

A  Whaler  in  the  Ice.— The  brig  Amaret  which  arrived 
at  New  Bedford  recently,  from  the  Arctic  ocean,  brought 
350  barrels  of  oil,  and  about  6000  pounds  of  whale-bone. 
This  vessel  was  frozen  in  the  ice  in  lat.  C5°  21'  N.,  long. 
66°  30'  W.,  from  the  27th  of  Tenth  mo.  nntil  the  22d  of 
Sixth  mo.,  nearly  eight  months. 

Employment/or  Young  GirZs.— Robert  Hanbury,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  has  been  the  mean; 
of  establishing  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  a  large  laun- 
dry, to  furnish  protection,  employment  and  instruction 
(moral  and  religious,)  to  girls  of  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
upwards,  who  have  no  means  of  support.  Reasonable 
wages  are  to  be  allowed,  and  means  taken  to  inculcate 
habits  of  frugality  and  self-care. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Wm.  Fisher 
$4,  to  27,  vol.  32,  for  M.  Brown,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  E.  Bon- 
sall,  jr.,  Benj.  Harrison,  M.  Warrington.  $2  each,  vol.  31, 
for  S.  Cook,  Amos  Fawcett,  M.  W.  Woolraan,  SI.  Dixon, 
Jos.  Taylor,  Richd.  Schooley,  $2  each,  vol.  32  ;  from 
Alice  Ilibbard,  Pa.,  $6,  to  52,  vol.  31 ;  from  J.  J.  Maris, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Jos.  W.  Satterthwaite,  per  J.  El- 
liott, 0.,  $2,  to  12,  vol.  31  ;  from  Thos.  Penrose,  0.,  $2, 
vol.  31,  for  Elisha  Hollingsworth,  Wm.  Blackburn,  $2 
each,  vol.  32  ;  from  C.  E.,  for  Jas.  Bowman,  0.,  $4,  vols. 
31  and  32,  for  E.  Dean,  Jesse  Hyatt,  $2  each,  vol.  32  ; 
from  J.  Tyler,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  C.  P.  Dilworth, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  M.  Atwater,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj. 
Bowerman,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  mouth.  The  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West 
Chester,  where  conveyances  will  b*  in  waiting  to  take 
them  to  the  School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  cars  on  Second-day,  the  8th,  and  Third-day, 
the  9th.  The  children  will  not  get  their  baggage  until 
the  next  day  after  their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot, 
south  side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at 
a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The 
agent  of  the  School  will  be  at  the  depot  on  Second- 
aud  Third-day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  with 
tickets.  In  the  morning  they  will  be  furnished  by  a  per- 
son in  attendance.  To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  di- 
rected, the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School,  includ- 
ing baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  at 
the  School.  All  bagg.age  should  be  distinctly  marked 
West-Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
304  Arch  sireet;  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  left 
there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded. 
Letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should 
be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Town  Boarding-School, 
West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  Packages  should 
be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so 
that  their  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  hand- 


WANTED. 
A    Competent  Male  Teacher  is   wanted  for  Fri 
School  at  Pine  Grove,  N.  Jersey. 
Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Evans,  ^ 

Amos  Evens, 
Sami-el  B.  Evens. 
Address— Marlton  P.  0.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
Ninth  mo.  30th,  1858. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Reafli 
ing  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  Urn 
under -named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  on 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  School  to 
West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  morning 
cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  to 
and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  twenty-five 
cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  pro 
vided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-Town,  Tenth  mo.,  1S58. 


Died,  on  the  6th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1858,  Maky  F  , 
Smith,  of  Chesterfield,  Morgan  Co  ,  Ohio,  wile  of  Davie  > 
Smith,  and  daughter  of  Wm.  and  E.  Foulke,  in  the  27lb.|l 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  for  some  months  labour-  II 
ing  under  disease,  and  seemed  sensible  that  her  end  was! 
approaching,  which  caused  her  more  keenly  to  feel  thcf! 
ties  that  bound  her  to  time,  and  the  necessity  of  theuij 
being  broken.  She  was  often  heard  to  express  a  desircji 
to  become  resigned  to  her  heavenly  Father's  will,  whe-j| 
ther  in  life  or  in  death.  Among  the  first  ties  severed,/, 
was  that  other  only  daughter,  (over  two  years  of  age,!'' 
who  was  taken  away,  quite  suddenly  by  death,  which,; 
though  a  very  severe  stroke,  she  was  enabled,  through 
the  help  of  Divine  grace,  to  be.ar  with  resignation.  Somei 
provement  in  health  after  this,  encouraged  her  to  hope!' 
that  she  might  be  entirely  restored;  but  she  soon  be-|i 
ame  satisfied  she  had  very  little  ground  to  rest  thalj 
hope  upon,  and  it  was  the  earnest  exercise  of  her  spirit, 
day  by  day,  as  she  often  expressed,  to  be  prepared  to, 
meet  the  end.  On  Fifth-day,  the  1st  of  Tenth  month, 
as  suddenly  taken  worse  with  a  sinking  sensation,! 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  shortly  after  which  her  pa-i 
rents,  brothers  and  sisters  came  in  ;  after  bidding  tbem| 
and  her  husband  affectionately  farewell,  she  said,  "] 
want  you  all  to  prepare  to  meet  me  in  heaven."  Having 
a  little  revived,  to  her  mother  she  said,  "  I  have  wanted  I 
to  tell  thee — all  is  peace  and  quiet.  It  has  been  thc( 
earnest  prayer  of  my  soul  for  a  long  time  to  be  prepared 
to  die  or  to  live,  whichever  was  my  heavenly  Father's 
will,  and  now  there  seems  nothing  in  my  way,  all  is. 
peace, — all  is  peace  and  quiet.  Oh  I  what  a  mercy  to  mj' 
poor  soul.  . I  have  done  nothing.  It  is  all  through  ihfl 
goodness  and  mercy  of  my  Saviour.  I  have  been  oflcn 
too  impatient  during  my  sickness,  but  hope  I  may  be  for- , 
given."  She  requested  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  be  read, 
which  being  done,  she  supplicated,  nearly  as  follows; 
"0  Lord,  be  pleased  in  thy  adorable  mercy  to  grant 
me  a  place  in  the  nmnsions  of  eternal  bliss,"  with  more 
of  like  import,  and  after  a  short  pause  added,  "  Thou  art 
worthy,  0  Lord,  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  thanks- 
giving and  praise  for  thy  goodness  towards  me."  On  th( 
morning  of  the  3d,  being  in  much  suffering,  she  said,  "1 
desire  to  be  released  soon,  but  hope  for  patience  to  wail 
the  Master's  time.  0  !  Holy  Father,  if  consistent  with 
thy  holy  will,  be  pleased  to  take  me  in  thy  arms  of  ever- 
lasting goodness ;  praises — praises  be  unto  thee.  0; 
Lord,  I  must  praise  thee  for  thy  goodness  to  me,  a  pooi 
undutiful  child.  Glory — glory,  thanksgiving  and  praises 
belong  unto  thee."  At  another  time  she  said,  "I  ban 
now  seen  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  taking 
away  my  child  in  its  innocence  from  the  snares  anc 
troubles  of  this  world,  for  I  shall  soon  follow  her,  and  1 
want  my  little  boy  to  be  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  when  he  is  taken  out  of  time,  we  may  all  bi 
again  together."  The  last  few  days  she  suffered  nuicl: 
with  difiiculty  of  breathing,  and  spells  of  sinking,  during 
which  she  was  often  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  for  pa- 
tience to  hold  out  to  the  end.  A  few  hours  before  th( 
close,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  sister,  she  said 
"  0  1  Lord,  grant  that  my  patience  may  hold  out,  for 
shall  soou  be  safely  landed  on  the  blissful  shores  ;"  am 
the  last  expressions  she  was  heard  to  utter,  (though  no 
distinct,)  were  those  of  rejoicing  that  the  end  was  come 
after  which  she  breathed  shorter  and  shorter,  and  quietl; 
passed  away  without  a  struggle  or  groan. 

,  at  his  residence  in  AYest  Chester,  on  the  morn 

ing  of  the  12th  inst.,  Abraham  Gibbons,  in  the  6Sth  yea 
of  his  age  ;  an  elder  and  overseer  of  West  Chester  Par 
ticular,  and  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  her  late  residence  in  Delaware  county,  on  th 

20th  of  Tenth  mouth,  185S,  Hannah  CnAxriLKR, 
84th  year  of  her  age  ;  long  a  respected  member  of  ' 
cord  Monthly  Meeting. 
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jstage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
ths,  it'  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
ly  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


A  Brief  and  Serioas  Warning. 
lany  days  and  mouths,  yea,  some  years  hath 
life  bcou  oppressed,  and  my  spirit  grieved,  to 
and  hear  of  the  uneven  walking  of  many,  who 
B  a  name  to  live,  and  profess  the  knowledge  of 
I  in  words  ;  and  also  of  some  who  have  tasted 
iie  good  word  of  God,  and  have  been  made  par- 
irs  of  the  power  of  the  world  to  come,  and  have 
ived  the  heavenly  gift  and  grace  of  God,  which 
heth  all,  who  walk  in  it,  to  deny  all  ungodli- 
1  and  worldly  lusts ;  and  to  live  soberly,  hon- 
y  and  righteously  in  this  present  world.  The 
tifulness  of  those,  with  great  reason,  has  been  ex- 
;ed  to  God  in  things  of  the  highest  concern,  and 
lave  walked  as  lights  iu  the  world,  and  in  all 
ifiilncss  both  to  God  and  man,  to  have  stood  as 
lor  monuments  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  letting 
r  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  might  see 
r  good  works,  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
eerns.  So  might  they  have  honoured  and  glo- 
id  God  in  their  generation,  and  have  convinced 
confounded  gainsayers,  putting  to  silence  the 
Drance  of  foolish  men,  whereby  the  worthy  name 
he  Lord,  by  which  they  have  been  called,  might 
e  been  renowned  through  the  earth,  and  his 
cious  Truth  and  glory  spread  to  the  cuds  of  it, 
t  many  through  beholding  their  good  and  escm- 
ry  conversation  in  Christ,  coupled  with  the  holy 
r  of  God,  might  have  desired  to  lay  hold  of  the 
rt  of  a  christian  indeed,  whose  praise  is  not  of 
a,  but  of  God. 

Chese  are  the  fruits  which  we  have  laboured  and 
failed  for,  through  many  and  great  tribulations, 
t  many  might  be  turned  to  righteousness,  and 
,t  the  knowledge  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
rd  might  cover  the  earth,  even  as  the  waters  do 
sea.  God  Almighty  bears  us  record,  this  was 
1  is  our  only  end  and  design,  which,  blessed  be 
Lord,  many  are  witnesses  of,  and  established 
to  our  abuudant  joy  and  comfort.  But  the 
;  some  amongst  us  who  have  not  walked  humbly 
,h  the  Lord,  as  he  hath  required,  nor  kept 
it  low  estate,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
ich  beoometh  such  who  are  travelling  up  to 
m,  with  their  faces  thitherward.  These  have 
inched  from  the  rock  which  is  firm  and  sure,  into 
!  great  sea  of  troubles  and  uncertainty,  where 
ne  have  been  drowned,  others  hardly  escaping, 
d  many  yet  labouring  for  the  shore,  with  little 
^s  of  coming  at  it ;  who  have  not  only  brought 


themselves  in  danger  of  suffering  shipwreck,  but 
have  drawn  in  others,  and  have  endangered  them 
also,  which  hath  opened  the  mouths  of  the  enemies 
of  yion's  welfare,  to  blaspheme  his  great  and  glo- 
ious  name,  and  hath  eclipsed  the  lustre  of  the 
glorious  iSun  of  righteousness,  both  in  city  and  in 
country.  This  is  a  crying  evil,  and  ought  not  to 
go  unreproved,  and  that  with  a  severe  countenance  ; 
for  God  is  angry  with  it,  and  will  assuredly  pun- 
ish it. 

Many  have  got  credit  upon  the  account  of  Truth, 
because  at  the  beginning  it  did,  and  doth  still,  lead 
all  who  were  and  are  faithful  to  it,  to  faithfulness 
and  truth,  even  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  and 
to  let  their  yea  be  yea,  and  their  nay  be  nay,  even 
between  man  and  man  in  outward  things.  So  that 
any  would  have  credited  one  that  was  called  a 
Quaker  with  much,  and  many  1  believe  did,  merely 
upon  that  account ;  some  whereof  I  doubt  not, 
have  just  cause  to  repent  of  it  already.  13ut  if 
truth  and  righteousness  had  been  lived  in  by  all 
who  profess  it,  there  had  been  no  such  occasion 
given.  For  they  who  still  retain  their  integrity  to 
the  truth  and  life  of  righteousness  manifested,  can 
with  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  morsel  of  bread  in 
a  cottage,  before  they  can  hazard  other  men's  es- 
tates to  advance  their  own.  Such  are  not  forward 
to  borrow,  or  to  complain  for  want,  for  their  eye 
and  trust  is  to  the  Lord,  their  preserver  and  uphold- 
er ;  and  he  hath  continued  the  little  meal  iu  the 
barrel,  and  the  oil  in  the  cruse  hath  not  failed  to 
such,  till  God  hath  sent  further  help ;  this  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  a  remnant  at  this  day,  who  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  gold  or  apparel,  as  God 
knows,  but  have  and  do  labour  with  their  hands 
night  and  day,  that  the  gospel  may  be  without 
charge. 

It  is  so  far  below  the  nobility  of  Christianity, 
that  it  is  short  of  Qommon  civility  and  honest  soci- 
ety amongst  men,  to  twist  into  men's  estates,  and 
borrow  upon  the  Truth's  credit,  gained  by  the  just 
and  upright  dealing  of  the  faithful,  more  than  they 
certainly  know  their  own  estates  are  likely  to  an- 
swer ;  and  with  what  they  borrow  reach  after  great 
things  in  the  world,  appearing  to  men  to  be  what 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  truth  they  are  not,  seeking 
to  compass  great  gain  to  themselves,  whereby  to 
make  themselves  or  children  rich  or  great  in  the 
world.  This  I  testify,  for  the  Lord  God,  is  deceit 
and  hypocrisy,  and  will  be  blasted  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  and  we  have  seen  it  blasitod  already. 
And  that  estate  that  is  got  either  with  the  rend- 
ing or  with  the  hazard  of  rending,  another  man's, 
is  neither  honestly  got,  nor  can  be  Lk'ssed  in  the  pos- 
session. For  he  that  borrows  money  of  another, 
if  the  money  lent  be  either  the  lender's  proper  es- 
tate, or  part  of  it,  or  orphan's  money  that  he  is 
entrusted  withal,  or  widow's,  or  some  such,  who 
would  not  let  it  go  but  upon  certain  good  security, 
and  to  have  the  valuable  consideration  of  its  im- 
provement ;  and  the  borrower,  though  he  hath  little 
or  no  real  or  no  personal  estate  of  his  own,  but 
hath  got  some  credit,  either  as  he  is  a  professor  of 
the  Truth  or  otherwise,  and  hath,  it  may  be,  a  littl 
house,  and  a  small  trade,  it  may  be  enough  to  a 
low  and  contented  mind.     But  then  the  enemy 


;ct3  in,  and  works  in  his  mind,  and  he  begins  to 
think  of  a  higher  trade,  and  a  finer  house,  and  to 
more  at  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  world,  and 
then  contrives  how  he  may  borrow  of  this  and  the 
other,  and  when  accomplished  according  to  his  de- 
sire, then  he  begins  to  undertake  great  things,  and 
get  into  a  fine  house,  and  gather  rich  furniture  and 
goods  together,  launching  presently  into  the  strong 
torrent  of  a  great  trade,  and  then  make  a  great 
how  beyond  what  really  he  is,  which  is  dishonesty. 
If  he  accomplish  his  intended  purpose,  to  raise  him- 
self in  the  world,  it  is  with  the  hazard,  at  least,  of 
other  men's  ruin,  which  is  unjust ;  but  if  he  falls 
short  of  his  expectation,  as  commonly  such  do,  then 
he  doth  not  only  ruin  others,  but  himself  also,  and 
brings  a  great  reproach  upon  the  blessed  Truth  he 
professeth,  which  is  worse  than  all ;  and  this  hath 
Iready  been  manifested  in  a  great  measure,  and 
by  sad  experience  witnessed.  But  the  honest  up- 
ht  heart  and  mind  knows  Low  to  want,  as  well 
how  to  abound,  having  learned  content  in  all 
states  and  conditions.  A  small  cottage  and  a  little 
trade  is  sufficient  to  that  mind,  and  it  never  wantjj 
what  is  sufficient.  For  he  that  clothes  the  lilies, 
and  feeds  the  ravens,  cares  for  all  who  trust  in  him, 
as  is  at  this  day  witnessed — praises  to  God  on  high ; 
and  that  man  hath  no  glory  in,  nor  mind  out  after, 
superfluous  or  needless  rich  hangings,  costly  furni- 
ture, fine  tables,  great  treats,  curious  beds,  vessels 
of  silver  or  vessels  of  gold,  the  very  possession  of 
which,  as  saith  the  ancient  christian  Clemens  Alcx- 
andrinus,  creates  envy.  Padag.  lib.  2,  cap.  3, 
pages  160,  161. 

The  way  to  be  rich  and  happy  in  this  world,  is 
first  to  learn  righteousness ;  for  such  an  one  was 
never  forsaken  in  any  age,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread.  And  charge  all  parents  that  they  keep 
their  children  low  and  plain  in  meat,  drink,  appa- 
rel, and  everything  else,  and  in  due  subjection  to 
all  just  and  reasonable  commands,  and  let  them  not 
appear  above  the  real  estates  of  their  parents,  nor 
get  up  in  pride  and  high  things,  though  their  pa- 
rents have  plentiful  estates;  for  that  is  of  danger- 
ous consequence  to  their  future  happiness.  Let  all 
who  profess  the  Truth,  both  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  see  that  they  walk  according  to  the  rule 
and  discipline  of  the  gospel,  in  all  godly  conversa- 
tion and  honesty,  that  none  may  sufi'er  wrong  by 
tlicm  in  any  matter  or  thing  whatever  ;  that  as  the 
apostle  exhorted,  they  may  owe  nothing  to  any 
man,  but  to  love  one  another ;  for  love  out  of  a 
pure  heart  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  which  law 
comnuiuds  to  do  justly  to  all  men.  He  that  hath 
but  little,  let  him  live  according  to  that  little,  and 
appear  to  be  what  iu  truth  he  is  :  for  above  all 
God  abhors  the  hypocrite;  and  he  that  makes 
haste  to  be  rich  falls  into  snares,  temptations,  and 
many  noisome  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  many 
in  perdition,  1  Tim.  vi.  ix.  "  And  the  love  of  mo- 
ney is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while  some  have 
lusted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows ;" 
verse  10. 

For  preventing  this  growing  evil  for  the  time  to 
come,  let  faithful  Friends  exhort  such  who  either 
live  without  due  care,  spending  above  what  they 
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are  able  to  pay  for,  or  run  into  great  trades,  be-  w hole  surface  of  the  sand  with  a  pure  flame  with- 
youd  what  they  can  in  honesty  and  truth  manage;  I  out  smoke,  no  matter  how  large  the  extent  of  the 
and  let  them  be  tenderly  admonished  of  such  un-' flame,  and  with  perfect  and  complete  combustion 
dertakinijs.  This  will  not  ofieud  the  lowly  upright  i  The  heat  is  almost  instantaneously  diffused  through 
mind ;  neither  will  the  honest-minded,  who  through  the  entire  mass  of  sand,  heating  it  equally  through 


a  temptation  may  be  drawn  into  such  a  snare  and 
danger,  take  any  occasion  to  stumble,  because  his 
deeds  are  brought  to  light.  If,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, any  are  manifested  to  be  run  into  any  danger 
of  falling  or  pulling  others  down  with  them,  let  them 
be  faithfully  dealt  withal  in  time,  before  hope  of  re- 
covery be  lost,  by  honest  iaithful  IViends,  who  are 
clear  of  such  things  themselves;  and  be  admouished 
to  pay  what  they  have  borrowed  faithfully,  and  in 
duo  time,  and  be  content  with  their  own,  and  to  la- 
bour with  their  own  hands  in  the  thingthat  is  honest, 
that  they  may  have  therewith  to  give  to  him  that 
ncedcth,  knowing  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Acts  xx.  35.  And  if  they  hear, 
and  are  thereby  recovered,  you  will  not  count  your 
labour  lost;  but  if  they  be  high,  and  refuse  adn;o- 
nition,  it  is  a  manifest  sign  all  is  not  well.  Let 
such  be  admonished  again  by  more  Friends,  and 
warned  of  the  danger  before  them  ;  and  if  they  still 
refuse  and  reject  counsel  and  admonition,  then  lay 
it  before  the  "meeting  concerned  about  Truth's  af- 
fairs, to  which  they  do  belong  ;  and  if  they  refuse  which  the  Indian  population  declines,  is  not  cer- 
to  hear  them,  then  let  a  testimony  go  forth  against;  tainly  dedueible  from  any  body  of  published  at- 
such  their  proceedings  and  undertakings,  as  not  be-  tainable  facts;  although  the  details  are  in  the  pro- 
iug  agreeable  to  the  Truth,  nor  the  testimony  of  a  cess  of  being  collected  and  generalized.  Nor  has 
good  conscience,  neither  in  the  sight  of  God  nor  such  decline  been  regular,  for  definite  and  equal 
man.  This  will  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers  of  this,  periods,  in  our  history  ;  the  fluctuations  in  the  vital 
kind,  and  a  praise,  encouragement,  and  refresh-  scale  of  Indian  life,  having  been,  as  we  perceive 
ment  to  them  that  do  well,  and  nothing  will  be  lost  them  to  be  at  this  day,  very  great.  That  the  early 
that  is  worth  saving  by  this  care  :  for  he  that  doth  estimates  were  exaggerations,  in  many  cases,  is  un- 
truth, whether  in  spiritual  or  temporal  matters,  will  deniable  ;  and  where  the  best  and  most  probable 
willingly  bring  his  deeds  to  the  light,  that  it  may  results  have  been  incidentally  exhibited  by  writers, 
be  manifest  to  all  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  approximations  to 
These  things  lay  weightily  upon  me,  and  I  may]  the  truth.     The  means  of  human  subsistence,  a 


out  and  requiring  but  one  minute  of  time  to  heat 
the  sand  to  such  intense  temperature  that  it  will 
retain  its  heat  for  hours  after  the  gas  is  shut  oif 
and  the  ligiit  extinguished.  There  can  be 
doubt  that  the  gas  required  to  light  a  room  w 
also  be  sufficient  to  heat  it.  C.  Pepper  flainis  that 
two  cents'  worth  of  gas  will  make  a  suifieient 
quantity  of  sand  red  hot  to  keep  a  room  warm  in 
winter  eight  hours.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  fuel  expenses  can  be  reduced  to  about 
fifty  cents  a  week. — Albany  KuKkerhocker. 

For  "  The  Ifrieuil." 

Tlic  Indians  of  Korlh  America. 

(Coutinued  from  page  55.) 
INDIAN  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
The  quantity  of  land  ceded  by  the  Indians,  from 
the  commencement  of  purchases  in  1795  to  th 
close  of  1839,  was  442,886,370  acres.  The  state- 
ments for  the  succeeding  thirteen  years  have  not 
been  made  up  to  the  present  year.     The  rate  at 


truly  say  in  the  sight  of  God,  1  wrote  it  in  a  great 
cross  to  my  own  will,  for  I  delight  not,  nay,  my 
soul  is  bowed  down  at  the  occasion  of  writing  such 
things  ;  but  there  is  no  remedy ;  the  name  of  the 
Lord  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  greatly  disho- 
noured, if  things  of  this  nature  be  not  stopped,  or 
prevented  for  time  to  come.  Therefore  1  beseech 
you  all,  who  have  the  weight  and  sense  of  these 
things  upon  you,  let  some  speedy  and  efi'ectual 
course  be  taken  to  prevent  what  possibly  we. may, 
both  in  this  and  all  other  things,  that  may  any  way 
cloud  the  glory  of  that  Sun  which  is  risen  amongst 
us.  And  make  this  public,  and  send  it  abroad  to 
be  read  in  true  fear  and  reverence  in  all  meetings; 
and  let  all  concerned  be  faithfully  and  plainly 
warned,  without  respect  of  persons,  by  faithful 
Friends,  who  have  the  care  of  God's  glory,  and  his 
church's  peace  and  prosperity  upon  them  :  so  will 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  God  shine  upon  your 
heads,  and  you  shall  be  a  good  savour  of  life,  both 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  are  lost. 

Written  by  one  who  longs  to  s 

exalted,  and  all  deceit  confounded 

A  ME 


jhteousncss 

ElClGE. 


Gattnu-place,  in  Surrey,  the  10th  of 
l!ie  Elevenlh  montli,  1078. 


Improwd  Method  of  Heating  by  Gas. — One  of 
the  new  buildings  now  erecting  in  Hawk-street,  is 
not  only  to  be  lighted  but  heated  with  gas.  The 
plan  adopted  is  the  one  got  out  by  Calvin  Pepper, 
of  this  city.  The  iron-work  will  be  done  up 
at  the  Eagle  Furnace.  C.  Pepper  gets  up  his 
heat  by  passing  gas  through  sand.  If  the  gas  be 
directed  into  the  body  of  the  sand  it  will  instantly 
infuse  itself  through  the  entire  mas,-;,  and,  rising 
to  the  surface,  may  with  perfect  safety  be  instantly 
set  on  fire  with  a  match,  the  flame  covering  the 


of  reproduction,  generally  keep  an  equal  pace  in 
every  well  regulated  condition  of  society ;  but  the 
Indian  tribes  were  exempted,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  operation  of  general  laws  of  increase  and  de- 
crease, while  they  were  at  all  times  subject  to  an 
additional  element  of  decline  from  their  perpetual 
ho.stilities.  An  Indian  family  does  not  contain  oi 
an  average  more  than  two  children ;  and  we  can- 
not look  back  to  a  period,  since  the  era  of  the  dis- 
covery of  North  America  by  Cabot,  when  the  In 
dian  population  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
probably  exceeded,  if  it  ever  reached,  one  million 
souls.  Estimates,  combined  with  the  census 
turns  furnished  in  1850,  render  it  probable  that 
the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  of  that 
year,  did  not  much  exceed  400,000  souls  ;  and  the 
most  liberal  estimates  cannot  place  it,  at  this  time, 
with  every  accession  from  explorations,  that  have 
been  since  made  in  New  Mexico,  Utah,  California 
and  Oregon,  much  over  500,000 

But  whatever  be  the  date,  or  the  rate  of  increase 
or  decline  at  fixed  periods,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
quantity  of  land  posses.sed  by  even  the  largest  tribes 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  redundant  and  ex- 
cessive to  the  population  ;  granting  that  the  Indian 
population,  in  the  gross,  has  been  industrial  at  any 
given  period. 

The  sale  of  these  redundant  lands,  the  original 
Indian  possession  and  title  to  which  has  ever  been 
acknowledged  by  the  American  government,  has 
been  the  great  and  common  resource  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  They  are,  and  ever  have  been,  the  great 
landholders  of  America;  and  while  the  cessions 
have  furnished  ample  areas  for  oiir  rapidly  expand- 
ing population,  this  system  of  cession  and  payments 
has  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  body  of  the  tribes 
from  feeling  the  necessity  of  industry.  Although 
they  arc  not  civilians  and  proprietors  of  the  soil, 


en  franc  allicu,  the  acknowledgment  of  their  ust 
fruct  title  has  placed  them  in  the  position  of  or 
giual  grantors.  For  this  purpose  they  are  regarde 
as  foreign  powers,  holding  the  sovereignty,  an 
treated  with  as  such,  while  for  every  other  purpoi 
they  are  acknowledged  as  the  public  wards  of  tl 
government,  and  as  wards  they  are  interdicted  fro 
parting  with  their  title  to  any  but  the  nation: 
power.  This  relation  of  wards,  who  are  tribal  ai 
uuitants,  has  placed  them  in  the  condition  of  pi 
vileged  debtors  on  the  frontiers.  Every  object  i 
u.se  or  luxury  is  at  the  command  of  the  tribes  wl 
have  heavy  annuities,  and  the  effect  of  this  syste 
has  been  to  uphold  their  natural  repugnance  to  li 
hour,  and  to  weaken  and  lower  the  tone  of  the  L 
dian  mind.  Its  capacities  are  paralyzed  by  t! 
periodical  expectation  of  the  government  annuitie 
which  are  generally  squandered  in  brief  pcrio( 
after  they  reach  the  Indians,  on  objects  that  do  & 
invigorate  or  benefit,  but  tend  to  detract  from  i 
capacities  of  usefulness. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  lea( 
ing  stock-tribes  or  primary  generic  groups  of  tl 
aborigines  have  become  extinct.  Numerous  sma 
coast-tribes,  extending  at  first  along  the  shores  • 
the  Atlantic,  through  every  latitude  from  the  £ 
Lawrence  to  the  capes  of  Florida,  early  fell  befo: 
the  triple  touch  of  intemperance,  indulgence  ai 
idleness,  or  their  remnants  retreated  westwar 
But  the  parent  languages  were  preserved  in  tl 
body  of  the  tribes  who  receded  from  the  early  poin 
of  European  landing  and  settlement,  thus  pr 
serving  the  historical  line  of  the  stocks.  In  tb 
manner  the  numerous  tribes  of  New  England  ar 
the  southern  part  of  New  York, -New  Jersey,  Pen; 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Nor 
Carolina,  were  speedily  swept  off;  but  nearly  all  the; 
tribes  spoke  dialects  of  the  great  Algonquin  tougu 
or  varieties  of  its  subdivisions,  as  the  Mohega 
Lenno-Lenape,  and  the  Powhatanic.  The  Iroquc 
language  in  its  sevenfold  dialects,(namely,  Mohaw 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Wyandot,  ai 
Tusearora,)  has  been  perfectly  preserved.  Tl 
Mohegan  exists  fully  in  the  existing  Stockbridg 
and  Munsees  of  the  West,  the  Lenno-Lenape  iu  tl 
Delaware,  the  Algonquin  proper  in  the  Chippew 
Ottowa,  Shawnee,  and  Miami  of  the  Mississip 
Valley,  and  of  the  great  lake  basins.  Of  the  Poi 
hatanie  sub-type  of  the  Algonquin,  we  must  jud; 
from  the  old  travellers  and  writers,  compared  wi 
the  existing  terminology  of  Virginia.  The  Cher 
kces  have  preserved  their  language  and  nationali 
intact.  The  languages  of  the  great  Appalachi; 
tribes,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  come  dov 
to  modern  times  in  the  Creek,  Choctaw  and  Chiek 
saw.  An  hiatus,  however,  exists  in  the  ancient  hi 
tory  of  tribes  of  the  Chicorean  group,  who  lived  ■ 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
some  extent  of  South  Carolina,  and  appear  to  ha 
been  forcibly  carried  by  the  Spanish  to  work  iu  t 
mines  of  St.  Domingo,  often  from  the  coast  direc 
or  from  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  or  others  of  the  Wf 
India  groups.  In  other  cases,  they  were  subjugat'i 
by,  and  incorporated  with  the  Muscogees.  , 

The  progress  of  purchase  of  the  Indian  tcrij 
tories  must,  under  the  present  expanding  popul 
tion  of  the  United  States,  absorb  these  Indian  tt 
ritorics  wherever  the  lands  have  not  been  secun 
to  them  in  perpetuity  with  the  sovereignty  therecj 

Is  lie  an  Enemy  ? — The  mole  is  the  animal ' 

mean.     Who  ever  saw  him  eating  a  kernel  of  grai 

njuring  any  crop  whatever  ?     Is  not  his  food  t 

c-worm,  the  grub,  and  other  destructive  insect 

Does  he  not  dig   his  shallow  burrows  exprcssc 

for  this  kind  of  food  /     Does  he  often  travel  a  s 
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nd  time  the  passages  wbieli  have  cost  him  £ 
ich  labour  ?  If  not,  why  dous  ho  dig  thciu 
)  his  tunnels  injure  the  soil  or  the  crop  they  pass 
rough  '!  Does  not  this  poor  bliud  miner  have  to 
swer  for  depredations  honestly  chargeable  to  the 
^uish  mice  '!  Farmers,  if  you  are  nieditatiuj^ 
Dgeauce  on  the  mole,  just  stay  your  hand  till  you 
ve  understand ingly  answered  all  these  pertinent 
cries. 


The  Overland  Route  lo  India. 

(Concludt'U  from  psigo  54.) 
FllOM    SUEZ    TO    CALCUTTA. 

The  Arabian  Gulf,  called  the  "Sea  of  Edom," 
the  lied  Sea,  occupies  a  deep  cavity  which  re- 
vcs  no  river.  It  is  filled  with  sunken  rocks,  sand 
nks,  and  small  islands,  in  many  parts  affording 
t  little  space  for  safe  and  speedy  navigation.  The 
ttoin  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  greenish  coral ; 
calm  weather  the  bottom,  when  it  comes  into 
w,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  submarine 
ests  and  meadows,  and  thus  even  affords  an 
reeable  contrast  with  the  glowing  uniformity  of 
d  and  sandy  country  by  which  it  is  encircled. 
1  this  account  it  has  been  called  J3ah/--Sooj)h, 
he  Sea  of  AlgM."  The  principal  chain  of  moun- 
Ds  in  Arabia  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Red 
1,  increasing  in  elevation  as  you  proceed  south- 
rd.  From  the  deck  of  our  steamer  they  look 
gnificent,  but  the  shore  is  dreary  and  desolate 
the  extreme.  Almost  every  promontory  and 
ik  is  bedizened  with  some  monkish  legend  or 
ler.  Still  these  mountains,  these  shores,  these 
ters,  were  the  scenes  of  God's  mighty  and  mar- 
lous  miracles.  "We  passed  the  place  of  the 
odus,  where  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 

sea,  the  waters  were  divided,  and  the  sea  be- 
ne dry  land.  We  saw  the  spot  where  Pharaoh's 
it  perished,  and  where  the  waters  covered  the 
iriots  and  horsemen  so  that  not  one  remained. 
J  beheld  the  place  where  Miriam  sang  the  high 
ises  of  Jehovah,  because  he  had  triumphed  glo- 
isly  :  "  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
3  the  sea."  The  exact  spot  where  this  miracle 
s  wrought  has  been  disputed.  Some  think  the 
aelites  traversed  only  the  small  creek  at  the 
thcrn  extremity  of  the  inlet,  entering  the  bed 
the  water  where  Su.  z  now  stands ;  others  think 
y  crossed  from  a  point  about  eighteen  miles  far- 
r  down.  Captain  llobert  Moresby,  of  the  Indian 
ry,  who  was  our  much  i-espeeted  commander  in 

"Ilipon''  from  Southampton,  accurately  sur- 
ged the  whole  of  the  Red  Sea  for  the  East  India 
npany.  He  examined  every  part  of  this  coast 
h  the   eye  of  a  scholar  and   a  christian,   and 

view  fixes  the  place  of  the  Exodus  with 
ch  apparent  accuracy.  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount 
reb  .stand  on  the  promontory  between  the  Gulf 
Akaba  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ;  the  hoary  sum- 
s  of  these  mouutains  were  pointed  out  to  me 
the  distance.  One  looks  with  sacred  awe  on 
h  scenes,  remembering  the  terrible  manifesta- 
is  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  glory,  which  made 
ses  "  exceedingly  fear  and  quake." 
\)\XT  captain  dreaded  we  should  not  leave  Suez 
hout  carrying  with  us  infection.  AVhen  I  awoke 
5r  our  first  night  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  first  thing 
aw  was  a  young  man,  one  of  our  passengers, 
ig  near  me,  seized  with  cholera.  In  twelve 
irs  his  lifeless  body  was  committed  to  the  deep. 
)r  youth  !  he  crossed  the  desert  in  our  party  ; 
was  at  our  prayer  meeting  at  Suez ;  the  night 
ire  he  died  was  full  of  bright  hopes  respecting 
prospects  in  India  ;  but,  alas !  in  one  hour  his 
fights  perished.     He  received  every  attention, 


both  medical  and  clerical,  in  his  short  severe  sick 
ness.  His  was  a  malignant  case  ;  we  feared  that 
in  our  circumstances,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  it 
might  spread  through  the  ship ;  and  before  the 
young  man's  body  was  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  the 
apothecary  who  attended  him  was  taken  alarmingly 
ill.  Others  were  more  or  less  affected.  The  heat 
was  scorching  ;  the  atmosphere  seemed  pestilential  ; 
breathing  became  as  difficult  as  if  you  were  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  mercifully,  however,  the 
cholera  did  not  spread  fatally  amongst  us ;  yet  we 
did  feel  ourselves  in  imminent  peril. 

The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  some  places, 
is  intricate  and  dangerous.  By  some  delay  at 
Suez,  we  approached  a  rather  dangerous  part  at 
night ;  this  increased  the  hazard,  but  every  care  was 
taken  by  our  vigilant  commander.  At  midnight 
wo  were  aroused  by  the  sudden  cry,  "  Port,  port ; 
starboard,  starboard  ;  back  her,  back  her."  Break- 
ers were  ahead  ;  but,  through  God's  goodness,  all 
was  kept  right,  and  ere  long  we  were  in  safer 
waters.  We  passed  the  Straits  of  Jubal,  and  the 
island  of  Shadwan,  with  its  bold  high  coast.  We 
were  too  far  off  to  see  Jeddah,  the  port  where  the 
pilgrims  disembark  when  proceeding  to  visit  Medina 
and  Mecca,  the  birth-place  and  burial-place  of 
Mahomet.  We  had  a  good  view  of  the  coast  of 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia  ;  reminding  one  of  Bruce 
and  Park,  and  their  weary  wanderings  in  these 
weary  lands.  Jlocha,  the  place  so  interesting  to 
the  curious  in  coffee,  we  could  not  descry.  At 
length  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Babelmandob, 
called  the  "  Gate  of  Misfortune,"  or  the  "  Strait  of 
Shipwrecks,"  or  the  "  Key  of  Death."  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
and  from  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  the 
numerous  islands  that  there  abound,  the  passage  in 
bad  weather  is  somewhat  dangerous.  Off'  the  Peak 
of  Babelmandeb  is  the  island  of  Perim  to  the  west, 
and  the  coast  of  Arabia  to  the  east.  Thofo  straits 
were  to  us  literally  the  key  of  death.  The  heat 
had  now  reached  its  maximum.  We  were  breath- 
ing pestilence  and  death.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
seemed  exhausted.  Some  were  seized  with  giddi- 
ness and  loss  of  sight ;  others  with  congestion  of 
the  brain,  or  of  the  lungs  ;  we  were  lying  gasping 
on  the  deck,  near  the  bow  of  our  noble  ship,  if  pos- 
sible to  catch  the  least  current  of  air  from  the  mo- 
tion of  our  vessel.  Had  it  not  been  for  iced  water, 
which  our  purser  kindly  supplied  in  our  extremity, 
we  could  scarcely  have  survived.  One  passenger, 
a  stout  Frenchman,  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  table, 
sunk  under  his  sufferings.  lie  was  on  deck  in  the 
morning,  and  died  about  noon  of  apoplexy,  brought 
on  by  the  heat  of  that  fiery  furnace,  i/te  Red  iSca 
n  September.  Let  all  who  can,  resolutely  avoid 
lassing  through  such  an  ordeal.  When  we  reach- 
d  Aden,  right  glad  was  I  to  land.  The  people 
there  told  us  we  were  more  like  a  company  of  in- 
valids returning  from  India,  than  a  fresh  importa- 
tion from  Europe. 

What  a  strange  place  is  Aden  !  It  is  part  of 
Arabia  Felix ;  but  here  are  only  mountains  of 
scoria,  bleak,  desolate,  comfortless  in  the  extreme. 
This  place  is  celebrated,  however,  from  the  re- 
motest period,  for  its  commerce,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  harbour.     The  Arabian  geographers  tell  us 

laintained  an  extensive  intercourse  with  India 
and  China  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. Here  the  riches  of  the  East  were  accumu- 
lated, on  a  tract  of  volcanic  rock,  destitute  both  of 
trees  and  scantily  supplied  with  water.  Devastated 
in  the  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Portuguese,  it  lost  its 
commerce  and  importance.  Now  it  is  held  by  us, 
chiefly  as  a  coaling  station  for  our  Indian  steamers. 
I  walked  in  the  evening  to  the  fortifications ;  they 
seemed  strange  and  strong.     The  iuu  we  found 


good,  all  things  considered.  Our  sleeping  room 
was  a  great  hall,  with  beds  ranged  iu  rows  as  in 
the  wards  of  a  hospital.  The  place  was  loo  hot, 
and  the  people  too  noisy,  for  me  to  have  much  re- 
pose; yet  it  was  a  relief  and  a  change  from  our 
sufferings  on  shipboard.  Next  day  we  were  off 
for  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"What  changes  and  improvements  are  in  progress 
and  in  prospect  on  this  part  of  the  route  to  India  I 
The  distance  from  the  English  Channel  to  Calcutta, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  about  13,000  miles. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  maritime  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  would  shorten 
the  distance  by  about  5000  miles.  Thus,  troops 
might  arrive  at  Bombay  from  Malta  in  three 
weeks,  at  Madras  iu  four,  at  Calcutta  in  five. 
Immense  diflicultics  encompass  this  project;  at 
present  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  being  attempt- 
ed. The  electric  telegraph,  however,  ought  surely, 
without  delay,  to  connect  Britain  with  India. 
Already  much  of  the  work  is  done.  The  wire 
stretches  from  London  to  Genoa;  then  on  to 
Spezzia  ;  then  it  crosses  through  Sardinia  to  Cag- 
liari ;  and  while  we  are  writing  the  communication 
is  being  extended  to  Malta.  A  company  has  been 
formed  to  connect  this  line  with  Alexandria.  They 
have  got  permission  to  use  the  telegraphic  wire 
already  in  operation  between  Alexandria  and  Suez. 
Their  plan  is  to  lay  the  electric  cable  in  the  Red 
Sea  from  Suez  to  Aden  ;  then  lead  it  along  the 
shore  of  Arabia  to  the  nearest  point  opposite  Bom- 
bay ;  then  lay  the  cable  across  the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  thus  join  London  with  all  India.  All  this 
European  talent  and  capital  are  ready  to  accom- 
plish, in  a  very  short  time,  were  the  government 
prepared  to  guarantee  their  support.  We  trust 
this  reasonable  request  will  not  much  longer  be 
withheld.  What  a  boon  would  the  telegraph  to 
Calcutta  bo  to  the  throbbing  heart  of  Britain  in 
this  day  of  her  deep  sorrow  !  What  a  blessing  to 
both  lands,  both  to  rulers  and  people  !  It  seems  to 
be  an  imperative  national  duty  to  have  it  completed 
with  all  speed. 

The  day  after  we  left  Aden  wc  passed  Socotra 
on  our  right — a  beautiful  island,  formerly  held  by 

as  a  coaling  station.  It  was  so  unhealthy  that 
had  to  abandon  it,  and  Aden  was  chosen  in  its 
stead.  We  had  here  a  rough  sea,  but  a  fine  fair 
wind,  and  our  progress  was  rapid.  This  is  the 
longest  stretch  the  Indian  steamer  has  to  take  at 
one  time,  during  the  whole  voyage  from  South- 
ampton to  Calcutta.  From  Aden  to  Ceylon  gene- 
rally takes  about  ten  days.  The  distressing, 
deadly  heat  of  the  Red  Sea  was  now  gone,  and  the 
invigorating  sea-breeze  made  us  look  quite  our- 
selves again.  Three  days  more  brought  us  to  the 
Maldive  Islands,  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama, 
but  never  yet  fully  explored.  They  are  grouped 
into  twelve  clusters,  called  Attollens.  Between 
these  different  Attollens,  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on,  as  each  group  confines  itself  chiefly  to 
its  own  branch  of  industry.  Some  are  inhabited 
mostly  by  weavers  ;  others  by  goldsmiths  ;  others 
by  potters,  or  mat-makers,  or  joiners,  each  trade 
keeping  its  own  group  of  little  islands.  Amber- 
gris and  coral  are  collected  in  abundance  on  the 
shores;  and  traders  go  from  island  to  island,  and 
are  sometimes  a  whole  year  from  home,  collecting 
and  disposing  of  their  several  wares.  A  largo 
fishery  of  cowries  is  carried  on  here.  They  are 
conveyed  to  India  to  supply  the  money  market. 

In  four  days  more  we  were  nearing  Ceylon.  I 
was  on  deck  at  one,  two,  and  three  in  the  morning, 
anxiously  looking  out  for  the  light  on  Point  de 
Galle.  The  experienced  eye  of  the  captain  caught 
it  long  before  I  could  make  it  out.  We  slackened 
ipeed  till  day-light,  got  our  pilot  on  board,  and 
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about  six  in  the  morning  cast  anchor  in  G  alle  har- 
bour. In  about  a  month  wc  had  travelled  nearly 
7000  miles.  From  Alexandria  to  Cairo  is  170 
miles  ;  from  Cairo  to  Suez  84,  from  Suez  to  Aden 
1330,  from  Aden  to  Galle  2310. 

The  scene  from  the  steamer,  -while  lying  at 
GaUe,  was  truly  lovely.  The  harbour  forms  a  fine 
amphitheatre.  It  is  skirted  with  rich  vegetation 
and  beautiful  palms,  the  waves  rolling,  swelling, 
and  dashing  majestically  on  the  rocky  shore.  Th 
town,  ramparts,  and  lighthouse  form  quite  a  pic- 
ture. We  landed,  and  spent  the  day  pleasantly 
on  shore,  visiting  the  Cinnamon  Gardens,  and  the 
other  lions  of  the  place.  Towards  evening  we 
were  all  on  board  again.  How  splendidly  the 
evening  star  shone  in  the  deep  blue  sky  above 
casting  a  shadow  on  the  rippling  waters,  as  if  it 
were  a  lesser  moon.  When  we  left  Galle,  native 
canoes  were  placed  with  flaming  torches  to  point 
out  the  narrow  channel ;  the  glare  on  the  waters 
had  a  singular  effect.  About  eight  in  the  evening 
we  commenced  our  voyage  to  Bengal. 

The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake.  We  kept 
near  to  the  cast  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  spicy  breezes"  to  be  perceived  at  sea 
wafted  from  the  beautiful  cinnamon  island.  This 
is  purely  a  myth,  and  arises  from  a  hoax  sometimes 
played  on  "  griffs"  when  first  saihng  in  these  seas, 
Perfume  is  put  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  the 
greenhorn  is  requested  to  come  and  scent  the 
breeze.  In  three  days  we  sighted  Madras.  The 
scene  became  full  of  interest  as  we  drew  nearer  the 
roads.  Small  hills  ;  gentle  undulations  green  and 
fair  ;  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  where  the  Apostle  lived, 
it  is  said,  when  he  brought  the  gospel  thither 
handsome  buildings  coated  with  their  fine  white 
cement,  which  almost  looks  like  marble ;  noble 
ships  lying  at  anchor ;  and  boats  innumerable  and 
of  all  kinds,  with  a  fine  sea  breeze  blowing,  pleased 
us  all  not  a  little.  The  most  singular  sight  was 
the  catamaran  boats  paddhng  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  are  merely  three  pieces  of  wood  tied 
together  with  cord.  On  this  frail  construction  the 
man  sits,  goes  through  the  terrific  surf,  and  ven 
tures  far  out  to  sea  in  all  weathers.  The  weight 
of  the  man  depresses  the  raft  below  the  water's 
edge,  so  that  the  poor  creatures  seem  sitting  in 
the  sea.  They  bring  fruit  and  vegetables  for  s 
they  fish,  and  sell  the  result  of  their  toil ;  they 
carry  letters  in  their  conical  and  comical  head 
dress,  which  never  gets  wet  within,  even  though 
they  are  upset ;  in  short,  they  are  a  kind  of  amphi 
bious  creatures,  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as 
on  the  land.  We  were  surrounded  with  them 
strange  sight  truly.  Sharks  abound  here ;  yet 
these  poor  creatures  are  seldom  taken  away. 

We  landed  and  spent  the  day  in  Madras.  It 
was  quite  a  scene  going  and  returning  through  the 
roaring  surf;  but  we  escaped  without  a  ducking 
the  weather  was  so  fine  and  the  sea  so  calm. 
About  five  P.  M.  we  were  steaming  rapidly  on  for 
the  Sandheads.  The  weather  became  very  hot, 
but  the  sea  kept  like  a  glassy  mirror.  Delightful 
it  was  to  rise  betimes,  watch  the  break  of  day,  and 
see  the  orb  of  heaven  clothe  the  horizon  and  the 
mighty  deep  in  refulgent  splendour.  One  of  our 
cuddy  servants,  sleeping  near  the  poop  windows, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  was  missed  in  the  morning ; 
he  had  turned,  it  was  supposed,  in  his  sleep,  and 
fallen  overboard  !  On  the  third  morning  after 
leaving  Madras,  we  had  our  pilot  on  board,  and 
soon  were  off  "  Low  Saugor."  Wo  entered  the 
Hooghly  with  a  very  strong  tide  iu  our  favour. 
■\Ve  passed  Fort  Gloster,  Bishop's  College,  and 
Garden  lleach,  and  our  noble  ship,  about  noon, 
cast  anchor  at  her  port,  in  the  "  City  of  Palaces" — 
the  metropolis  of  that  wonderful  country,  India. 


THE  BROOKLET. 

'Sweet  brooklet,  ever  gliJing, 
Kuw  the  high  mountain  riding, 
The  low  Tale  now  diridiug. 

Whither  away?" 
',TVith  pilgrim  course  I  flow. 
Or  in  summer's  scorching  glow, 
Or  o'er  moonless  wastes  of  snow. 

Nor  stop,  nor  stay; 
For,  oh,  by  high  behest, 
To  a  bright  abode  of  rest 
In  the  blue  sea's  boundless  breast, 
I  hasten  away  !" 
"Many  a  craggy  mass. 
Many  a  deep  morass. 
Thy  feeble  force  must  pass, 

Sweet  brooklet,  stay !" 
"  Though  the  crag  be  stern,  and  steep. 
Though  the  marsh  be  dire,  and  deep, 
Ou,  on,  my  course  must  sweej), 

Nor  stop,  nor  stay ; 
For,  oh,  in  ceaseless  quest 
Of  a  bright  abode  of  rest, 
In  my  parent-ocean's  breast, 
I  hasten  away  I" 

"The  warbling  bowers,  that  hide  thee, 
The  laughing  flowers  beside  thee, 
With  one  accord  they  chide  thee, 

Sweet  brooklet,  stay !" 
"I  respond  to  warbhng  bowers, 
I  taste  of  the  laughing  flowers. 
And  sweetly  they  wile  tlie  hours 

Of  my  winding  way  ; 
But  onward  still  I  press 
To  a  bright  abode  of  rest, 
In  the  blue  se.Vs  boundless  breast, 

Nor  stop,  nor  stay  !" 
"  Knowest  thou  that  dread  abyss  ? 
Is  it  a  scene  of  bliss? 
Oh,  rather  cling  to  this, 

Sweet  brooklet,  stay  I" 
"  Ah  I  who  may  fitly  tell 
What  wonders  there  may  dwell? 
That  world  of  mystery,  well 

Jlay  strike  dismay ; 
But  I  know  'tis  ray  Parent's  breast, 
There  held,  I  must  needs  be  blest, 
So,  onward  still  I  press. 

Nor  stop,  nor  stay  I" 


"  OUR  FATHER." 
Our  Father,  in  the  calm  profound. 

Beneath  the  summer's  cloudless  sky, 
When  all  is  fair  and  bright  around, 

How  sweet  to  feel  that  thou  art  nigh  ; 
More  balmy  seems  the  gentle  air — 

More  sweet  the  flower's  fragrant  bloom, 
Thy  name  of  love  seems  whispered  there — 

Thy  goodness  breathes  in  that  perfume. 

Our  Father,  when  the  storm  is  high, 

When  wild  winds  sport  upon  the  sea. 
When  darkness  wraps  the  frowning  sky. 

We  turn  for  peace  and  rest  to  thee ; 
The  waves  are  gathered  in  thy  hand, 

Thy  voice  can  hush  the  storm  to  sleep, 
The  winds  but  move  at  thy  command, 

And  thou  art  with  us  on  the  deep. 

Our  Father,  in  the  busy  throng, 

With  restless  heart  and  hurrying  feet, 
Where  pleasure  tunes  her  syren  song, 

And  crowds  in  eager  converse  meet. 
When  wearied  with  the  bustling  strife, 

And  fevered  with  its  noise  and  glare, 
This  hollow  sounding  sea  of  life. 

We  find  that  thou  art  even  there. 

Our  Father,  on  the  desert  lone, 

When  solemn  silence  reigns  around. 
Where  solitude  has  reared  her  throne, 

And  brooks  no  human  glance  or  sound. 
Yet  there  thy  viewless  presence  fills 

The  blue  depths  of  the  slumbering  air ; 
A  nameless  awe  the  bosom  thrills, 

A  sense  that  thou  alone  art  there. 
Our  Father,  as  our  footsteps  roam 

These  varied  paths  so  far  and  wide, 
0  keep  us  mindful  of  our  home, 

And  faithful  to  our  gentle  Guide. 


A  lonely  place  this  world  would  be 

Unnoticed  by  thy  watchful  eye, 
A  desert  waste,  a  restless  sea 

Spread  out  beneath  a  sunless  sky. 

Our  Father,  in  the  hour  of  death. 

When  suffering  pales  the  wasted  cheek. 
When  fluttering  pulse  and  ebbing  breath 

Of  speedy  dissolution  si)eak. 
When  thou  art  nigh,  forever  nigh, 

Thy  baud  3Ui)ports  the  feeble  head, 
The  lustre  of  thy  gracious  eye 

Sheds  glory  o'er  the  dying  bed. 

Our  Father,  as  the  last  sad  tears 

Are  dried  forever  by  thy  hand, 
How  bursts  upon  the  ravished  ears 

The  music  of  another  land. 
Its  sweetness  wakes  the  closing  eyes, 

It  litis  the  struggling  soul  away, 
And  calm  and  blest  the  sufl'erer  dies, 

As  dawning  meltcth  into  day. 

Methodist  Protestant. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Fruit  in  Old  Age. 
When  Thomas  Scattergood  was  on  a  religioui 
visit  in  England,  after  attending  the  meeting  a 
Hitchen,  he  says,  "  I  went  to  see  that  dear  age( 
servant  of  the  Lord,  Samuel  Spavold,  and  it  wa 
precious  to  me  to  sit  by  and  converse  with  him 
and  to  receive  his  blessing.     He  told  me  the  Lore 
was  with  me,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  be  pre 
served  to  the  end.     '  I  longed  to  see  thee,'  said  he 
'  after  I  heard  thou  wast  come.    Thou  sees  I  am  i 
poor  old  man ;  I  can't  see  thee,  though  I  some 
times  say,  see — but  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee.     Th( 
Lord  has  been  wonderfully  good  to  me,  and  I  lov( 
him;  but   sometimes   I   fear  I   cannot  love  bin 
enough.'     On  mentioning  the  trials  and  tempta 
tions  to  be  met  with,  he  said,  '  don't  fear  the  ad 
versary,  for  perfect  love  casts  out  fear ;   my  divine 
Master  has  been  wonderfully  kind  to  me,  and  givei 
me  victory  over  him  ;  I  don't  fear  him,  and  he  ha 
enabled  me  to  say  to  him  in  time  past.  Devil  do  th; 
worst ;  I  fear  thee  not.'     After  a  little  pause,  L 
said,  '  for  whose  sake  I  know  not,  but  these  ex 
pressions  have  impressed  my  mind,  there  is  tha 
which  seattereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  ther 
is,  that  withholdoth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tend 
to  poverty  ;   be  faithful  and  so  farewell.'     Somt 
time  after,  when  we  again  entered  into  conversi 
tion,  he  said  to  me,  '  don't  take  any  burden  awa' 
with  thee.'     After  a  little  time  he  continued,  'tl' 
Lord  my  Master,  has  been  very  kind,  and  he  hij 
given  me  enough  to  live  comfortably  upon.   I  hai' 
a  dear  Master  !'  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  so  :! 
my  own  country,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  me  ij 
hope  and  trust  also,  and  endeavour  to  serve  Hiil 
He  replied,  '  Yes,  he  will  be  with  thee ;  thou  art  j 
favoured  servant.'     This  was  after  an  opportuni 
with  a  room  full  of  Friends,  most  of  them  youn' 
to  whom  I  had  something  encouraging  to  comm  j 
nicate.     '  I  am  going  home,'  said  he,  '  and  I  a 
glad  of  it.'     On  my  saying  heaven  would  be 
happy  place,  free  from  all  labour  and  toil,  he  sai' 
'  with   the  church  of  the   first-born — the  genei| 
assembly ;  I  long  to  bo  with  them.'  "     The  ne 
day  but  one,  T.  S.  visited  this  aged  Friend  agai:; 
he  says,  "  O,  the  sweetness  that  accompanied  r 
mind,  whilst  with  him,  and  after  a  season  of  sileni 
I   kneeled    down  in   supplication,    and   my  s( 
wrestled   with  the  Lord  my  God  for  a  blcssii 
both  to  be  continued  to  this  worthy  aged  serva 
and  for  the  continuation  of  it  to  me  in  this  Ian 
and  that  if  I  should  in  time  to  come,  be  excus 
from  labours  and  travels  abroad,  my  soul  mi; 
rest  as  his  does  ;   and  that  the  Lord  would  favi 
his  heritage,  and  raise  up  labourers  and  send  tb  ' 
forth.   The  dear  old  man  expressed  his  satisfacti  i 
and  told  me,  he  could  not  tulij  express  the  love 
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for  mc,  and  for  the  labourers  the  Lord  is  send- 
forth  ;  '  tor,'  continued  he,  '  His  work  will 
arried  on.  The  Lord  will  favour  and  bless 
,  Master  will  prevail — his  work  will  go  for- 
I.'  We  parted  with  much  affection." 
I  little  more  than  two  mouths  after  S.  Spavold 
said,  '  1  am  going  home,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,' 
Mas  Scattcrgood  was  informed  of  his  death, 
e  engaged  iu  visiting  families  in  London,  which 
eft,  aud  attended  his  burial  at  llitchen.  He 
;  to  the  meeting  "  where  the  body  of  our  de- 
ed Friend  was  brought.  It  was  a  large,  niLsed 
ting,  and  I  thought  a  low  time.  O  for  preser- 
on  on  such  occasions,  when  there  is  so  much 
ing  to  instruments !  I  followed  the  corpse  to 
ground,  where  I  could  not  forbear  uttering 
e  expressions,  with  some  little  addition ;  '  My 
er,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
lemen  thereof;'  with  a  desire,  that  the  youth 
hat  neighbourhood  migttiniw  -fnveured  to  take 
the   mantle   of  this   faithful   servant   of    the 


/■e  have  here  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  chris- 
,  showing  the  possibility  of  gaining  the  victory 
•  our  cruel  enemy ;  but  it  is  only  by  steady 
jhfulncss,  under  feelings  of  our  own  impotence, 
ling  us  to  apply  constantly  to  the  Source  of 
ne  strength,  to  arm  us  on  the  right  hand  and  ou 
left,  to  teach  our  hands  to  war  aud  our  fingers 
ight  agaiust  all  the  temptations  of  the  devil, 
h  instances  ought  to  encourage  us  to  keep  hold 
16  shield  of  faith,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
ling  doubting,  but  trusting  in  the  compassionate 
ce  and  faithfulness  of  the  iuviucible  Captain  of 
ation,  that  he  will  never  leave  us,  whatever 
J  be  our  straits  or  besetments,  but  will  enable 

0  vanquish  the  arch  enemy  and  triumph  through 
Lord's  power  and  goodness.     And  as  be  en- 

33  us  to  do  it  on  one  occasion,  he  will  do  it  in 
successive  engagements  if  we  continue  faithful 
lira,  humbly  relying  on  his  strength  and  not  on 
selves.  It  is  not  his  will  to  give  his  devoted 
cants  and  soldiers  into  the  hand  of  their  ad- 
iary,  but  to  make  them  "  more  than  conquerors 
jughliim  that  loved  us,"  and  to  show  us,  "  that 
)her  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  priuoipallties 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
11  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
ch  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  But  to  expe- 
ice  this  we  must  be  redeemed  from  the  love  of 
world,  '•  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  and  be  wholly  given  up 
serve  the  Lord,  walking  in  holiness  and  newness 
ife.  Then  we  shall  realize  the  psalmist's  decla- 
ion,  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm- 
3 ;  he  shall  grow  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon 
ose  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
11  flourish  iu  the  courts  of  our  (lod.  They  shall 
2  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  they  shall  be  fat 
i  flourishing,  to  show  that  the  Lord  is  upright; 
is  my  Rock,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in 
Di."  This  dear  old  Friend  could  testify  a  little 
ore  his  departure,  "  The  Lord  has  been  wonder- 
ly  good  to  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  but  sometimes 
ear  I  cannot  love  him  enough."     Let  us  all  fol- 

1  hira  as  he  followed  Christ,  and  we  shall  be 
e  to  hold  forth  a  .similar  testimony  to  his  won- 
rful  goodness  and  mercy  extended  to  us. 


For  '-Tlio  Friend." 

Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine  Snccessfui. 

John  ]].  Kitching,  of  New  York,  the  enterprising 
ndividual  who  extended  the  hand  of  help  to  C apt. 
Ericsson  at  the  time  of  his  utuiost  need,  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  successful  completion  of  this  new 
motive  power.  He  is  now  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing these  engines  with  cylinders,  ranging  from  0  to 
3a  inches  diameter.  The  smallest  size  built,  now 
in  practical  operation,  is  a  two-man  power,  which 
occupies  a  space  of  12  by  24  inches,  and  weighs 
about  130  pounds,  with  a  consumption  of  fuel 
almost  inappreciable.  So  that  Ericsson's  caloric 
engine  appears  to  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  experi- 
ment, but  exists  as  a  perfectly  practical  machine, 
daily  at  work  in  numerous  and  diversified  branches 
of  mechanical  industry.  Some  of  its  advantages 
are,  great  economy  in  the  consumption  of  iuel 
freedom  from  danger,  requires  no  water,  and  is  so 
simple  in  construction  that  almost  any  inexperienced 
person  may  attend  to  its  engineering. 

We  hope  our  rural  friends  will  be  among  the 
first  instead  of  the  last,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ' 
applying   this  new,  cheap  and  reliable  motor 
their  domestic  purposes. 


'The  Siieep  Story;  or  William  ladJ  and  Lis  Nei 


Williat 
bour." 


Starch  from  Horse  Cfiestniits. — This  fruit  con- 
ns a  great  quantity  of  starch,  and  as  the  tree 
1  grow  almost  anywhere  and  everywhere,  it 
uld  be  advisable  to  apply  the  hitherto  useless 
it  to  a  valuable  purpose.  The  tree  is  one  of  the 
ist  beautiful,  and  might  well  be  planted  along 
r  streets  and  roads. 


"  I  had,"  the  apostle  (advocate)  of  peace  used 
to  say  in  relating  the  anecdote,  "  a  fine  field  of 
grain  growing  upon  an  out-farm  at  some  distance 
from  the  homestead.  Whenever  I  rode,  I  saw  my 
ghbour  Pulsifer's  sheep  in  the  lot,  destroying  my 
hopes  of  a  harvest.  These  sheep  wore  of  the  gaunt, 
long-legged  kind,  active  as  spaniels;  they  could 
spring  over  the  highest  fence,  and  no  partition  wall 
could  keep  them  out.  I  complained  to  neighbour 
I'ulsifer  about  them,  sent  him  frequent  messages, 
but  all  without  avail.  Perhaps  they  would  be  kept 
out  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  legs  of  his  sheep  were 
long,  and  my  grain  more  tempting  than  the  adjoin 
ing  pasture.  I  rode  by  again — the  sheep  were  still 
there ;  I  became  augry,  and  told  my  men  to  set 
the  dogs  on  them,  and  if  that  would  not  do,  I  would 
pay  them  if  they  would  shoot  the  sheep. 

"  I  rode  away  much  agitated,  for  1  was  not 
much  of  a  peace  man  than  as  I  am  now,  and  I  felt 
literally  full  of  fight.  All  at  once  a  light  flashed 
in  upon  me.  I  asked  myself,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  you  to  try  in  your  own  conduct  the  peace  prin- 
ciple you  are  teaching  to  others  ?  I  thought  it  all 
over,  and  settled  down  in  my  mind  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued. 

"  The  next  day  I  rode  over  to  see  neighbour 
Pulsifer.  I  found  him  chopping  wood  at  his  door. 
'  Good  morning,  neighbour.'  No  answer.  '  Good 
morning,'  I  repeated.  He  gave  a  kind  of  grunt, 
without  looking  up.  '  I  came,'  continued  I,  '  to 
see  about  the  sheep.'  At  this  he  threw  down  his 
axe,  and  exclaimed  in  an  angry  manner,  '  Now 
aren't  you  a  pretty  neighbour,  to  tell  your  men  to 
kill  my  sheep  ?  1  heard  of  it — a  rich  man  like 
you  to  shoot  a  poor  man's  sheep.' 

"  '  I  was  wrong,  neighbour,'  said  I ;  '  but  it  won't 
do  to  let  your  sheep  eat  up  all  that  grain ;  so  I 
eame  over  to  say  that  I  would  take  your  sheep  to 
my  homestead  pasture,  and  put  them  in  with  mine, 
and  in  the  fall  you  may  take  them  back,  and  if  any 
one  is  missing,  you  may  take  your  pick  out  of  my 
whole  flock.' 

"  Pulsifer  looked  confounded — he  did  not  know 
how  to  take  me.  At  last  he  stammered  out,  '  Now, 
Squire,  are  you  in  earnest?'  'Certainly  I  am,'  I 
answered,  '  it  is  better  for  me  to  feed  your  sheep  in 
my  pasture  on  grass,  than  to  feed  them  here  on 
grain  ;  and  I  see  the  fence  cau't  keep  them  out.' 


"  After  a  moment's  silence,  '  The  sheep  shan't 
trouble  you  any  more,'  exclaimed  Pulsifer,  *  I  will 
fetter  them  all.  But  I  will  let  you  know  that  when 
any  mau  talks  of  shooting,  I  can  shoot,  too  ;  and 
when  they  are  kind  and  neighbourly,  I  can  be  kind, 
too.'  The  sheep  never  again  trespassed  on  my  lot." 
And  "  my  friends,"  he  would  continue,  addressing 
the  audience,  "  remember  that  when  you  talk  of 
rijuring  your  neighbours,  they  will  talk  of  injuring 
you.  When  nations  threaten  to  fight,  other  nations 
will  be  ready  too.  Love  will  beget  love  ;  a  wish  to 
be  at  peace  will  keep  you  in  peace.  You  can  over- 
come evil  with  good.     There  is  no  other  way." 

From  tho  North  Ilritish  Reviow. 

Bcsearchcs  on  light — Sanatorj — Scientific  and 
iEsthctical. 

(Continued  from  imgo  02.) 

The  very  curious  fact  of  plants  heruUng  towards 
Uic  UglU,  as  if  to  catch  its  influence,  must  have 
been  frequently  observed.  Robert  Hunt  found  that 
"  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  plants,  in  a 
very  decided  manner,  bent  towards  the  light ;" 
and,  what  is  exceedingly  interesting,  when  tho 
light  employed  was  red,  from  passing  through  red 
fluid  media,  tite  plants  as  decidedly  havitjroni  it. 
The  property  of  bending  towards  the  light  is 
strikingly  exhibited  by  the  potato  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  yellow  or  most  luminous  rays  aro 
most  efficacious  in  producing  this  movement,  while 
the  red  rays,  as  before,  produce  a  repulsive  cfi'ect. 

If  light,  then,  is  so  essential  to  the  life  of  plants, 
that  they  will  even  exert  a  limited  power  of  loco- 
motion in  order  to  reach  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  may  be  neee,<sary,  though  to  a 
less  extent,  for  the  development  and  growth  of 
animals.  When  we  look  at  the  different  classes  of 
the  inferior  animals,  we  hardly  observe  any  rela- 
tions with  light  excepting  those  of  vision  ;  but, 
under  the  conviction  that  light  does  influence 
animal  life,  various  naturalists  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  In  his  chapter  "  on  tho 
influence  of  light  upon  the  development  of  the 
body,"  Dr.  W.  F\  Edwards  has  given  us  some 
important  information  on  the  effect  of  light  in  the 
development  of  animals,  or  in  those  changes  of 
form  which  they  undei-go  in  the  interval  between 
conception  and  fecundation,  and  adult  age, — a 
process  which,  previously  to  birth,  is  generally 
carried  on  in  the  dark.  "  There  are,  however, 
animals,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "  whose  impregnated 
eggs  are  hatched,  notwithstanding  their  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Of  this  number  are  the 
Batrachians  (frogs).  I  wished  to  determine  what 
influence  light,  independently  of  heat,  might  exer- 
cise upon  this  kind  of  development."  With  this 
view,  he  placed  some  frog's  spawn  in  water,  in  a 
vessel  rendered  impervious  to  light,  and  some  in 
another  vessel  which  was  transparent.  They  were 
exposed  to  the  same  temperature,  but  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  admitted  to  the  transparent  vessel. 
All  the  eggs  exposed  to  ligfU  were  developed  in  suc- 
cession, but.  none  of  t/tase  iu  i/w  dark  did  well. 

As  almost  all  animals  are  more  or  less  exposed 
to  light  after  birth.  Dr.  Edwards  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  determine  the  peculiar  effect  of  light 
upon  the  devclopuK/it  of  lite  body.  As  all  animals, 
in  growing,  gradually  change  their  form  and  pro- 
portions, and  make  it  diflieult  to  observe  slight 
shades  of  modification,  he  chose  for  his  experiments 
species  among  the  vertebrata  whose  development 
presents  precise  and  palpable  differences.  These 
conditions  are  combined  in  the  highest  degree  in 
the  frog.  In  its  first  period  it  has  the  form 
and  even  the  mode  of  life  of  a  fish,  with  a  tail 
and  gills,  and  without  limbs.  In  its  second  period 
it   is  completely  metamorphosed   into   a  reptile, 
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Laving  acquired  four  limbs,  and  lost  its  tail  and 
gills  and  all  resemblance  to  a  fish.  Dr.  Edwards 
employed  the  tadpoles  of  the  liana  obstetricians^ 
and  he  found  that  all  those  which  enjoyed  the 
presence  of  the  light  underwent  the  change  of 
form  appertaining  to  the  adult.  "  We  see  then," 
says  Dr.  Edwards,  "  that  the  action  of  light  tends 
to  develop  the  different  i>arts  of  Hue  body  in  that 
just  inofportion  which  characterises  the  type  of 
the  species.  This  type  is  well  characterised  only 
in  the  adult.  The  deviations  from  it  are  the  more 
strongly  marked  the  nearer  the  animal  is  to  the 
period  of  its  birth.  If,  therefore,  there  were  any 
species  existing  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
their  further  development,  they  might  possibly 
long  subsist  under  a  type  very  different  from  that 
which  nature  Lad  designed  for  them.  The  Proteus 
angidforniis  appears  to  be  of  this  number.  The 
facts  above  mentioned  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
The  Proteus  aiiguiformis  lives  in  the  subterraneous 
waters  of  Carniola,  where  the  absence  of  light  unites 
with  the  low  temperature  of  those  lakes  in  prevent' 
ing  the  development  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  adult.' 
The  experiments  of  M.  Morrenon  the  animalcules 
generated  in  stagnant  waters,  and  those  of  M 
Moleschott  on  the  respiration  of  frogs  as  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  tLoy 
exhale,  confirm  the  general  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Edwards ;  but  the  most  important  researches  on 
the  subject  have  just  been  published  by  M.  Beclard. 
During  the  last  four  years,  he  has  been  occu 
with  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the 
white  and  coloured  light  of  the  spectrum,  on  the 
principal  functions  of  nutrition  ;  and  he  has  pre 
sented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  concise 
form,  some  of  the  more  important  results  which 
he  has  obtained. 

Having  placed  the  eggs  of  the  fly  (Musca  car- 
naria)  in  six  bell  glasses,  violet,  blue,  red,  yellow, 
transparent,  and  green,  he  found,  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  days,  that  the  worms  were  most  deve- 
loped in  the  violet  and  blue  glasses,  and  least  in 
the  green ;  the  influence  of  the  other  colours  di- 
minishing in  the  order  we  have  named  them  from 
violent  to  green.  Between  these  extremes  the 
worms  developed  were  as  three  to  one  both  with  re- 
spect to  bulk  and  length. 

In  studying  the  influence  of  the  differently 
coloured  rays  upon  frogs,  which  have  an  energetic 
cutaneous  respiration,  equal  and  often  superior  to 
their  pulmonary  respiration,  M.  Beclard  found  that 
the  same  weight  of  frogs  produced  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  under  the  green  than 
under  the  red  glass.  When  the  same  frogs  were 
skinned,  the  opposite  result  was  obtained.  The 
carbonic  acid  was  then  greater  in  the  red  than  in 
the  green  rays. 

In  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  cutaneous 
exhalations  of  the  vapour  of  water  from  frogs,  the 
quantity  was  one-half  less  in  darkness  than  in  ivhite 
or  violet  light,  in  which  the  exhalation  was  the  same. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  light 
upon  the  human  frame,  physical  and  mental,  in 
health  and  disease,  in  developing  the  perfect  form 
of  the  adult,  and  in  preserving  it  from  premature 
decay.  We  regret  to  find  that  our  knowledge  on 
these  points  is  so  extremely  limited,  and  we  are 
surprised  tLat  physicians  and  physiologists  should 
not  have  availed  themselves  of  their  numerous 
opportunities,  in  hcspitals,  prisons,  and  mad-houses, 
of  studying  so  important  a  subject.  We  must 
grope  our  way,  therefore,  among  general  specula- 
tions and  insulated  facts,  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  some  positive  results ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  direct  influence  of  light  over  the  phenomena 
of  life,  will  not  be  found  limited  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  the  lower  races  of  the  animal  world. 


Man,  in  his  most  perfect  type,  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  where 
the  solar  influences  of  light,  heat,  and  chemical 
rays  are  so  nicely  balanced.  Under  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  tropics,  man  cannot  call  into  exercise 
his  highest  powers.  The  calorific  rays  are  all- 
powerful  there,  and  lassitude  of  body  and  imma- 
turity of  mind  are  its  necessary  results  ;  while  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Polar  regions  the  distinctive 
characters  of  our  species  almost  disappear,  in  the 
absence  of  those  solar  influences  which  are  so 
powerful  in  the  organic  world. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  obliged  to  seek 
for  health  in  a  southern  climate,  that  an  ample 
hare  of  hght  is  considered  necessary  for  its  reco 
very.  In  all  the  hotels  and  lodging  houses  in 
France  and  Italy  the  apartments  with  a  south  ex- 
posure are  earnestly  sought  for,  and  the  patient, 
under  the  advice  of  his  physician,  strives  to  fix 
himself  in  these  genial  locahties.  The  solitary 
effect,  however,  thus  ascribed  to  light,  might  arise 
from  the  greater  warmth  which  accompanies  the 
solar  rays ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case  in  mild 
climates,  or  indeed  in  any  climate  where  a  fixed 
artificial  temperature  can  be  easily  maintained. 
Something,  too,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  cheerin^ 
efi'ect  of  light  upon  an  invalid  ;  but  this  effect  is 
not  excluded  from  apartments  so  situated,  that 
out  of  a  western  or  a  northern  window  we  may  see 
the  finest  scenery  illuminated  by  the  full  blaze  of  a 
meridian  sun. 

While  our  distinguished  countryman,  Sir  James 
Wylie,  late  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia, 
resided  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  studied  the  effect  of 
light  as  a  curative  agent.  In  the  hospitals  of  that 
city  there  were  apartments  entirely  without  light ; 
and  upon  comparing  the  number  of  patients  who 
left  these  apartments  cured,  he  found  that  they 
were  only  one-fourth  the  number  of  those  wLo 
went  out  cured  from  properly  lighted  rooms.  In 
this  case  the  curative  agency  could  not  reasonably 
be  ascribed  either  to  the  superior  warmth  or  ven- 
tilation of  the  well-lighted  apartments,  because, 
in  all  such  hospitals  the  introduction  of  fresh  air 
is  a  special  object  of  attention,  and  the  heating 
of  wards  without  windows  is  not  difiicult  to  accom- 
plish. 

But  though  the  records  of  our  great  hospitals 
ay  not  assist  us  in  our  present  inquiry,  yet  facts, 
sufficiently  autLentic  and  instructive,  may  be  gather- 
d  from  various  quarters.  In  the  years  of  cholera, 
when  this  frightful  disease  nearly  decimated  the 
population  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 


Contest  with  a  SUxrian  Bear. — The  followh 
narrative,  taken  from  Atkinson's  Oriental  and  Wes 
em  Siberia,  shows  the  courage  of  man,  and  the  a 
fection  of  an  animal  for  her  little  ones  : 

Our  track  led  through  a  part  of  the  forest  whei 
an  incident  occurred  to  a  Cossack  officer,  that 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating.  One  afternoon  1 
was  quietly  strolling  through  the  forest,  alone  an 
unarmed,  botanizing  by  the  way,  when,  at  a  di 
tanee  of  about  eight  verts  (five  miles)  from  tl 
gold  mine,  he  came  out  of  the  forest  into  an  ope 
glade,  on  which  stood  some  single  trees.  Alrao 
immediately  on  entering  this  spot,  he  observed, ; 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  paces,  a  she-bear  an 
her  two  cubs  playing  together.  The  moment  si 
became  aware  of  his  presence  she  uttered  a  savaj 
growl,  drove  her  young  ones  into  a  tree  for  shelte 
and  mounted  guard  at  the  foot  of  it  to  defend  then 

The  Cossack  retreated  into  the  wood  to  provid 
himself  with.a  J^ajiappiiaving  determined  to  carr 
ofi'  tLe  cubs.  TLe  woodmen  had  been  cutting  tin 
ber,  and  from  the  stems  of  several  young  birc 
trees  lying  on  the  ground  he  selected  part  of 
strong  one,  near  four  feet  in  length,  and  then,  clu 
in  Land,  retraced  his  steps.  As  soon  as  the  ol 
bear  observed  his  approach  she  began  to  grov 
furiously,  moving  to  and  fro  at  the  foot  of  the  trei 
He  slowly  advanced.  When  within  a  hundre 
paces,  her  growl  became  more  savage,  and  her  a( 
tions  showed  that  she  intended  mischief.  iN^evei 
theless,  he  quietly  moved  on,  his  keen  eye  steac 
fastly  fixed  upon  her.  When  within  about  fift 
paces  she  made  a  savage  rush — but  he  firmly  stoo 
his  ground,  waiting  her  near  approach.  At  thi 
moment  her  cubs  began  to  whine,  and  she  trotte 
back  to  the  tree  again  in  increased  fury ;  the  Cos 
sack  followed,  and  when  she  turned  round  the 
were  standing  face  to  face,  within  twenty  paces  c 
each  other.  There  was  now  no  retreat.  The  brut 
eyed  him  keenly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as  if  cal 
culating  his  strength,  he  returning  her  gaze  wit 

searching  a  scrutiny.  Presently  she  made 
second  rush,  her  eyes  glaring  like  balls  of  fire.  .A 
a  few  paces  from  her  enemy  she  rose  on  her  Lini 
legs,  intending  to  give  Lim  a  settler  with  her  pow 
erful  paws  or  to  clasp  him  in  her  savage  embrace 
but  on  the  instant  he  made  a  sweep  with  his  clut 
and  dealt  a  blow  that  toppled  her  over.  She  wa 
up  again  in  a  second  and  ready  for  action,  but  an 
other  blow  laid  her  prostrate.  This  added  to  he 
ferocity.  Many  rounds  were  fought,  her  antagc 
nist  keeping  clear  of  her  paws.  At  last  the  blowi 
began  to  tell  on  her  courane.     She  endeavoured  t 


world,   it   was  invariably  found   that  the   deaths  |  get  behind  him,  but  his  cudgel  met  her  at  cveri 
were  more  numerous  in  narrow  streets  and  northern  turn.     The  blows  fell  so  fast,  that  at  last  she  be' 


exposures,  where  the  salutary  beams  of  light  and 
actinism  had  seldom  shed  their  beneficial  influences 
The  resistless  epidemic  found  an  easy  prey  among 
a  people  whose  physicial  organization  had  not  been 

tured  under  those  benign  influences  of 
radiation  which  shed  health  and  happiness  over 
our  fertile  plains,  our  open  valleys,  and  those 
mountain  sides  and  elevated  plateaus  where  man 
is  permitted  to  breathe  in  the  brighter  regions  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Had  we  the  means  of  investigating  the  history 
of  dungeon  life — of  those  noble  martyrs'whom  eccle- 
siastical and  political  tyranny  have  immured  in 
darkness — or  of  those  wicked  men  whom  law  and 
justice  have  rendered  it  indispensable  to  separate 
from  their  species,  we  should  find  many  examples 
of  the  terrible  effects  which  Lave  been  engendered 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  those  influences  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  nutrition  and 
development,  not  only  of  plants,  but  many  of  the 
lower  animals. 


gan  to  retreat  toward  the  forest;  hut  the  momeii' 
her  assailant  moved  a  step  toward  the  tree,  shi 
would  rush  out,  taking  especial  care  not  to  comj 
within  his  reach. 

The  cubs  remained  in  the  branches.  At  tbi' 
time  a  woodman  returning  to  the  gold  mine  rod 
into  the  glade.  lie  was  instantly  hailed,  and  rod  | 
toward  the  tree.  He  was  ordered  to  dismount 
and  take  from  his  saddle  the  large  leathern  bag! 
and  open  them,  then  to  climb  the  tree  and  brin, 
down  the  cubs.  The  man  was  soon  up  among  th 
branches,  secured  a  cub,  brougLt  it  down,  and  tiec; 
it  safe  in  the  bag;  the  other  was  also  quickly  sc' 
cured  in  the  same  way. 

During  these  operations  the  mother  rushed  a 
the  Cossack,  and  was  several  times  knocked  dowii' 
After  a  walk  of  nearly  two  hours  they  reached  th 
village,  when  the  bear  returned  to  the  forest,  an( 
was  never  seen  again. 

A  pleasant  manner  renders  insignificant  word 
agreeable. 


Tim    FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

If  "  A  Younger  Member"  will  review  the  article  in 
B  fifth  number  of"  The  Friend, "on  a  part  of  which 
animadverts,  I  think  he  will  find  that  through- 
t,  not  only  "  fashions  and  finery,"  and  "  costly 
parel,  with  fashionable  dresses,"  arc  so  pointedly 
ndemned  as  not  likely  to  be  misconstrued,  but 
at  the  pride  manifested  in  "  costliness,"  richness 
d  oscosslvc  nicety  of  dress,  however  plain  in  cut 
d  colour,  are  also  rebuked  as  inconsistent  with 
le  quakerism  ;  this  pride  concealed  under  a  plain 
terior,  as  well  as  the  hasty  judging  of  other 
proved  in  us  by  the  tender,  child-like  spirit  of 
le  religion. 

The  object  in  writing  the  piece  was  to  express 
iapprobation  of  an  unauthorized  perversion  of 
ssage  of  Scripture,  contained  in  aparagraph  quoted 
>m  the  "Eritish  Friend,"  in  which  disapprobation 
lopc  "  A  Younger  Member"  will  unite  with  me 
dthe  "counsellors"  hinted  at,  are  such  injudicious 
OS,  as  its  author  might  seem  to  be,  if  we  are  to 
Ige  from  this  paragraph, — not  those  whose  deep 
igious  experience  has  qualified  them  to  be  at 
les  as  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame, 
lat  we  might  have  more  of  these  nursing  fathers 
d  mothers,  counsellors  as  at  the  first,  and  judges 
at  the  beginning,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  a  strictly 
lin  and  Elderly  Friend. 

American  Watches. 
Their  Mamifacture  at  Waltliam,  Mass.     Com 

2)ansun  with  Foreign,  Product. 
In  this  age  of  splendid  mechanical  triumphs,  in 
lich  our  own  country  stands  so  proudly  foremost, 
ire  is  one  that  is  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
ention  and  prominence  that  it  deserves.  The 
ue  perfection  of  machinery  that  has  made  Colt's 
jarms  the  acknowledged  best  in  the  world,  after 
tient  experiment,  has  been  successfully  applied 
the  manufacture  of  watches. 
The  introduction  of  American  watches  marks  an 
I  in  the  history  of  time  and  time-keepers,  and 
ly  well  be  joined  with  the  Atlantic  telegraph, 
ving  machines,  and  other  kindred  successes  of 
od  over  matter,  which  so  wonderfully  distinguish 
!  present  period. 

Hitherto  England  and  Switzerland  have  been 
!  watch-makers  of  the  world.  Coventry  and 
escott  in  Lancashire  and  Warwickshire,  in  Eug- 
id,  and  Locle  and  La  Chaux  de  Fonds  in  the 
rthern  cantons  of  Switzerland,  by  Lake  Geneva, 
ve  been  and  are  the  world-famed  seats  of  watch 
.nufacture  ;  but  now  it  seems  that  Waltham, 
iss.,  has  surpassed  these  old  world  competitors, 
1  with  machinery,  system,  and  intelligent  skill, 
lidcd  by  protection  of  any  kind,  already  pro- 
ses the  most  thoroughly  exact  timekeepers,  at 
)ut  half  the  cost  of  the  best  foreign  made 
tches. 

A.11  imported  watches  are  made  by  hand,  the 
vements  and  parts  of  movements  by  different 
sons,  and  at  different  times  and  places;  and 
:h  watch  is  finally  tinished  with  special  reference 
itself — every  part  being  made  to  suit  only  one 
ce,  and  the  whole  movement  fitted  to  a  case 
ich  will  suit  no  other  movement — no  two  watches 
ng  in  all  respects  approximately  alike. 
^  large  majority  of  these  watches  are  worthless, 
timekeepers,  and  a  constant  bill  of  expense  to 
ir  owners,  over  §5,000, (JOO  being  annually  thrown 
ay  in  vain  attempts  to  improve  them. 
rhe  American  watches  are  constructed  upon  the 
St  scientific  and  approved  principles,  designed  to 
are  uniformity,  sinjplicity,  durability,  cheapness, 
I  unvarying  perfection  of  movement,  and  are 
i  with  a  certificate  of  warranty  in  all  cases,  for 
years,  signed  by  the  manufacturers. 


The  specific  advantages  of  these  watches  to  deal 
ers  and  wearers,  as  compared  with  the  best  im 
ported  hand-made  watches,  will  be  most  readily 
comprehended  by  the  following  enumeration,  to  wit 
— Each  watch  and  each  part  of  every  watch  of 
giveu  style,  is  the  unvarying  counterpart  of  every 
watch  of  tiie  same  style,  so  that  any  single  part  is 
exactly  fitted  and  may  be  transposed  indiscrinii 
nately  to  make  up  any  one  of  any  number  of 
watches,  the  movements  are  made  to  fit  any  one  of 
any  number  of  cases,  thus  enabling  the  dealer  to 
keep  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  movements  with  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  to  suit  the  demands  of 
trade. 

The  ease  and  facility  with  which  any  part  can 
be  restored  when  broken  or  lost  by  accident — each 
part  being  registered  at  the  factory — a  counterpart 
can  be  had  for  the  mere  cost  of  reproduction,  and 
with  whole  movements  changed  and  sent  by  mail 
or  express  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Dealers  an 
thus  brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  manufac 
turer,  aud  a  single  retail  profit  is  the  only  added 
cost  to  the  wearer,  to  manufacturers'  prices. 

The  watches  have  fewer  parts,  are  more  substan- 
tially made  than  any  others,  are  easily  kept  clean, 
and  the  chances  for  failure  by  breakage  arc  dimi- 
nished four-fifths  as  compared  with  the  English 
watch,  which  has  upwards  of  eight  hundred  sepa- 
rate parts,  while  the  American  watch  has  but  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  parts,  and  most  of  those 
are  so  substantial,  and  all  so  perfect,  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  break  them. 

The  American  watch  is  eminently  adapted  for 
railroad  engineers  and  conductors,  where  exact 
time  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  where  the 
constant  jar  of  the  moving  train  offers  the  most 
trying  test  to  prove  the  quality  of  a  watch  as  i 
time-keeper.  5lany  eminent  engineers  and  con- 
ductors on  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country 
have  been  supplied  with  these  watches,  and  now 
will  have  no  other. 

There  is  no  article  of  common  use  that  is  so  little 
understood,  and  about  which  so  much  deception, 
charlatanism,  and  swindling,  may  be  and  is  con- 
tinually practised,  as  attaches  to  the  watch  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  great  comfort  to  honest  dealers  and  legiti- 
mate buyers  and  wearers,  to  know  that  they  can 
have  a  substantial  and  reliable  pocket  time-keeper, 
at  moderate  price,  made  at  home,  and  about  which 
there  can  be  no  deception  or  mistake  that  may  not 
be  easily,  promptly,  and  cheaply  remedied. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  groat  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  finding  good  watch-repairers  and  re- 
liable time-keepers.  By  the  introduction  of  Ame- 
rican watches,  this  difficulty  may  be  almost  entirely 
obviated,  so  that  the  country  merchant  can  obtain 
djusted  watches  as  a  part  of  his  miscellaneous 
stock,  and  the  customer  will  buy  his  regulated  time- 
keeper, wind  it  up,  and  go  about  his  business,  as 
he  would  after  purchasing  any  other  article,  with- 
out mystery  or  humbug. 

The  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Applcton,  Tracy  & 
Co.,,with  their  present  means,  can  furuish  20,000 
watches  per  annum,  aud  they  intend  to  furuish, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  the  trade  require, 
other  styles  aud  sizes  of  watches,  including  an  en- 
tire new  form  of  sporting  or  timing  watch,  which 
will  indicate  the  minutest  divisions  of  time  with 
more  accuracy  than  has  ever  before  been  attained. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  supply 
small  and  elegantly  finished  watches  for  ladies. 

The  manufactory  stands  on  the  banks  of  Charles 
River  in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  occupies 
a  site  of  surpassing  beauty,  covering  an  area  oi 
100  by  100  feet,  forming  a  quadrangle,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  centre.  The  building  is  two  sto- 
in  height,  aud  has  800  feet  of  floor  line,  with 


about  1600  feet  of  bench  line,  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  the  100  male  and  female  artisaus  employed. 

The  motive  power  is  a  twelve-horse  steam  en- 
gine, which  gives  motion  to  lines  of  shafting  in  all 
the  rooms,  to  which  are  attached  the  numerous 
delicate  and  wonderful  machines  which  arc  used 
in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture. 

Appleton,  'i'racy  &  Co.,  have  added  about  a 
hundred  acres  adjoining  their  manufactory,  which 
affords  admirable  locations  for  home  sites  for  their 
workmen,  several  of  whom  have  already  purchased 
lots  and  erected  comfortable  homes  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  manufactory. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  encourage  and  at- 
tract the  attention  of  skilful  workmen,  who  are 
here  offered  largely  remunerative  wages  and  con- 
.stant  employment,  under  the  most  pleasant  condi- 
tions, with  an  opportunity,  in  a  few  years,  of  secur- 
ing a  competency  and  an  independent  home,  with 
other  advantages  and  attractions  .such  as  arc  no- 
where else  to  be  found. 


Utility  of  the  wirtged  tribes  to  the  farmer. — A  M. 
Florent  Prevost,  who  for  fifty  years  has  presided 
over  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Paris,  and 
has,  like  the  ancient  Pioman  augurs,  examined  the 
entrails  and  stomach  of  fowls  with  scientific  curi- 
osity, now  propounds  the  result  of  his  long  experi- 
ence, lie  avers  that  birds,  of  whatever  sort,  arc 
an  unmitigated  blessing  to  the  farmer,  and  that 
the  detritus,  and  organic  particles  found  by  inspec- 
tion in  hecatombs  of  volatiles  which,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  royal  forest  rangers,  he  has  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  utility,  show  an  immense  pre- 
dominance of  insect  corpitscula  in  their  digestive 
organs,  the  traces  of  cereal  or  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts being  infinitesimal  in  comparison.  How  far 
this  statement  may  appease  the  grumblers  who 
complain  of  game  preserving  in  England,  I  will  not 
venture  to  predicate;  but  rabbits  and  hares  cannot 
claim  the  benefitof  a  verdict  exculpatory  of  winged 
freebooters. — Paris  Cor.  of  Ziondon  Globe. 


Speed  of  Pigeons. — A  match  between  carrier 
pigeons  belonging  to  the  members  of  a  society  at 
Brussels,  took  place  recently.  212  were  let  off  at 
Amiens,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  by  27 
minutes  past  9,  as  many  as  21  of  them  had  reach- 
ed Brussels.  One  of  the  21  arrived  at  4  minutes 
past  9,  another  at  7  minutes  past,  and  a  third  at  10 
minutes  past.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is 
about  122  miles. 

Utmccessary  Criticikni. — "  If  you  would  be 
loved  as  a  companion,  avoid  unnecessary  criticism 
upon  those  with  whom  you  live.  The  number  of 
people  who  have  taken  out  judges'  patents  for 
themselves  is  very  large  in  any  society.  Now  it 
would  be  hard  for  a  man  to  live  with  another  who 
was  always  criticising  his  actions,  even  if  it  were 
kindly  and  just  criticism.  It  would  be  like  living 
between  the  glasses  of  a  microscope. 

"  But  these  self-elected  judges,  like  their  pro- 
totypes, are  very  apt  to  have  the  persons  they  judge 
brought  before  them  in  the  guise  of  culprits." 


THE    TRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH 


We  have  placed  on  our  first  page  the  counsel 
and  testimony  of  one  of  those  dedicated  servants 
of  Christ,  who  were  made  instrument.al  in  his  hand 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
purity  and  to  gather  Friends  into  a  Society,  respect- 
ing the  requirements  of  our  holy  religion  in  regard 
to   trade   aud   business.     We   commend  it  to  the 
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careful  perusal  and  serious  reflection  of  onr  rea- 
ders ;  it  being  certain  that  however  much  the  habits 
and  opinions  of  the  community  in  which  we  live 
may  have  changed  since  the  day  in  which  it  was 
penned,  the  religion  of  Christ  has  not  varied  ;  and 
it  is  as  incumbent  upon  his  disciples  now  to  act 
conformably  with  his  Divine  law  in  all  their  busi- 
ness transactions,  as  it  was  then.  The  standard 
set  up  by  the  world  in  relation  to  the  extension  of 
trade,  the  incurring  of  debts,  and  the  payment  of 
debts,  is  often  uncertain  and  false ;  and  it  behooves 
all  to  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  sooner  or  later 
every  action  will  bo  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  EngliinU  to  Tenth  mo.  20th. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm  nt  previous  quo- 
tations.    Breadstuefs  were  also  firm.    Consols,  98  J.  The 
Atlantic  Telegraph  shares  have  fallen  to  £3U0  a  £350. 
The  cable  now  laid  is  wholly  useless. 

The  French  revenue,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  year,  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  chief  increase  is  in  the  sugar  duties.  The 
decree  permitting  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  into 
France,  is  to  be  renewed,  with  certain  modifications. 
The  monthly  balance  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows  a  loss 
of  £77,504  sterling  of  bullion,  which,  however,  still 
amounts  to  £22,075,076.  There  has  been  some  revival 
of  trade  in  France,  but  it  is  still  dull. 

The  Portuguese  government  has  issued  a  decree  per- 
mitting the  free  importation  of  rye,  wheat  and  barley,  in 
grain,  flour  or  bread,  in  the  districts  of  Oporto,  Braga, 
Vi.anna,  Villa  Real  and  Braganza  until  the  end  of  the 
Fifth  month,  185D.  The  Portuguese  tribunals  are  occu- 
pied with  the  case  of  theseizure  of  the  French  ship  Charles 
Georges,  which  was  seized  by  the  Portuguese  autliorities 
of  Mozambique,  on  a  charge  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  sent  to  Lisbon  for  adjudication.  This 
proceeding  has  given  great  offence  to  France. 

The  last  despatches  received  by  the  French  govern- 
ment from  Algiers,  state  the  empire  of  Morocco  is  in  a 
state  of  great  disorganization  and  anarchy.  At  Tetuan, 
the  Vice-Consuls  of  France  and  England  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  the  populace. 

A  royal  decree  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  enacts  that  all 
steamers  plying  regularly  between  the  ports  of  the  Isle 
of  Cuba  and  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  are  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  English  royal  mail 
steamers.  Another  decree  authorizes  the  construction 
of  an  aqueduct  in  Cuba,  to  convey  water  from  the  Vento 
springs  to  the  town  of  Havana. 

The  negotiations  which  have  been  pending  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  for  a  year  past,  relative  to  the 
Dappes  Valley,  are  about  to  be  concluded  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  territory  by  France.  The  canton  of  Vaud 
will  lose  a  valuable  tract  of  land  by  this  arrangement. 

In  consequence  of  the  earnest  representations  of  the 
British  government,  with  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Stadt  dues,  Hanover  had  decided  to  send  an  agent  to 
London,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  the  affair. 

The  disturbances  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Russia 
were  more  serious  than  at  first  represented,  and  in  thi 
Southern  Provinces  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants  had 
assumed  a  serious  character. 

The  intelligence  from  India  is  rather  unsatisfactory, 
There  were  still  numerous  bodies  of  armed  rebels  in  the 
field,  who,  though  often  defeated  and  driven  from  placi 
to  place,  kept  up  the  unavailing  contest  with  great  ob 
stiuacy.  The  main  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  broken, 
but  as  yet  little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
wards  restoring  tranquillity  and  a  settled  government. 

CUBA. — A  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  destined  for 
Tampico,  sailed  from  Havana  on  the  25th  ult.  The  large 
squadron,  carrying  .3000  troops,  despatched  by  Spain  to 
demand  reparation  from  Mexico,  w.as  hourly  expected  at 
Havana.  The  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Havana 
refuses  to  allow  the  American  bark  Ardennes  and  the 
schooner  Enterprise  to  proceed  to  sea,  alleging  that  h 
has  received  positive  information  that  they  are  destined 
for  the  slave  coast.  The  British  steamer  Cleopatra  ar- 
rived on  the  22d,  in  142  days  from  Amoy,  with  374 
coolies,  apprenticed  for  eight"  years'  labour.  Seventy- 
six  of  the  poor  creatures  shipped  on  the  steamer  had 
died  on  the  passage.  On  the  24th,  another  steamer,  the 
Scotia,  in  121  days  from  Hong  Kong,  with  430  coolies, 
arrived,  having  lost  124  on  the  voyage. 

UNITUD  S'i'ATlvS.  —  California.  —  The  last  arrival 
from  Aspinwall  brought  San  Francisco  dales  to  Ttulh 


th  5th,  and  $1,473,000  in  gold.  The  Humboldt 
Telegraph  had  been  completed  from  Placerville  to  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Bensley  Water 
Company  are  now  supplying  a  large  portion  of  San 
Francisco  county  with  water  from  Labos  Creek.  The 
aqueduct  was  capable  of  supplying  a  city  four  times  as 
irge  as  San  Francisco.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  re- 
urned  adventurers  from  Frazer's  river  had  landed  at 
Ian  Francisco.  During  the  Ninth  month,  the  gold  coin- 
age at  the  mint  amouuted  to  $1,030,000.  The  ware- 
house of  Moore  &  Folger  was  burnt  on  the  1st  ult. ;  total 
loss  of  goods  and  building,  $150,000.  Trade  was  pros- 
perous in  San  Francisco.  Provisions  were  in  demand, 
nd  sales  large.  Pork  to  arrive,  was  sold  at  $35,  for 
mess,  and  $36  a  $3S,  for  clear ;  hams  sold  at  22  cts. 
22  J  cts. ;  extra  clear  bacon,  23  cts.  a  24  cts. ;  lard,  18J- 
ts.  a  19  cts.;  anthracite  coal,  $17  a  $20;  Richmond 
our,  $14.  Money  continued  easy. — The  news  from 
Frazer's  river  was  not  very  encouraging.  The  river  had 
fivllen  about  five  feet,  but  to  the  chagrin  of  the  gold 
seekers,  so  far  from  the  diggings  improving  as  the  water 
falls,  they  were  found  to  grow  less  productive.  Observa- 
tions confirm  the  reports  of  the  remarkably  equable  and 
Id  temperature  of  Vancouver's  Island,  it  being  found 
:e  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

Oregon.— Oa  the   1st  of  Niuth  month,  a  battle  with 
hostile  Indians  occurred,  in  which  the  latter  were  routed, 
with   the  loss  of  seventeen  men  killed,  and  a  number 
wounded.     The  State  Legislature  met  at  Salem  on  the 
13th  of  Ninth  month,  and  adjourned  sine  die,  thus  giving 
up  a  State  organization  until  regularly  admitted  by  Con- 
gress.    Smith  and  Grovel-  elected  to  represent  Oregon  in 
Congress,  were  about  leaving  Portland  for  Washington. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  348. 
I'hiladelp/aa.—UoTt-AVily  last  week,  140.     The  highest 
f  the  thermometer  during  the  last  month,  was  78  de- 
grees, at   12   o'clock  on  the   1st,  and  3  p.  M.  on  the  3d. 
he   lowest  was  44  degrees,  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  9th  and 
Bth.     Mean  temperature,  01  degrees. 
The  Florida  War.— It  is  stated  that  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars  will  be  required  to  pay  the  volunteers  alone 
engaged  in  service  against  the  Florida  Indians,  during 
the  late  troubles  previous  to  their  removal.     This  enor- 
mous expense  has  been  incurred  to  eU'ect  the  removal  of 
about  one  hundred  Indians. 

The  Children  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— A  census  of  the 
hildren  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  recently  taken  by  order  of 
the  School  Board  of  that  city,  shows  that  there  is  a  total 
'  58,890  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  whereof 
,502  are  white  males;  29,108  white  females;  1,088 
coloured  males,  and  1,192  coloured  females.  Of  the 
total  number,  about  one  half  attend  school. 

Legal  Tender.— The  law  regulating  the  payment  of 
debts  with  coin  provides  that  the  following  coin  be  legal 
er:  1.  All  gold  coin  at  their  respective  values  for 
debts  of  any  amount.  2.  The  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar, 
me  and  half  dime,  at  their  respective  values  for  debts 
of  any  amount  under  five  dollars.  3.  Three  cent  pieces 
for  debts  of  any  amount  under  thirty  cents ;  and  4.  By 
the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  may 
add,  one  cent  pieces  for  any  amount  under  ten  cents. 

Tanneries  in  the  United  States. — According  to  official 
statistics,  there  are  0,263  tanneries  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  South  has  .about^  one-third.  Pennsylv; 
alone  has  nearly  oue-sixth  part  of  the  whole  numbe; 
1,030.  The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  tanneries  in 
the  land  is  $18,900,557,  the  number  of  skins  in  them 
being  2,658,065,  and  the  number  of  sides  of  leather 
counting  12,257,940. 

Weight  of  a  Million  Dollars  in  Gold.— In  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  is  the  weight  of  a  million  of  dollars  ii 
gold?"  an  oSicer  of  the  mint  calculates  as  follows:  Th 
weight  of  one  million  of  dollars  of  United  States  cur 
rency  in  gold  is  53,750  troy  ounces.  This  makes  4479 
pounds,  2  ounces — or  nearly  two  tons  and  a  quarter 
reckoning  2000  lbs.  only  to  each  ton. 

Steamboat  Disaster.— The  steamer  Ben  Franklin  was 
recently  burned  on  the  Mississippi,  ninety  miles  above 
Vicksburg.  She  had  about  two  hundred  passengers 
board,  all  of  whom  and  the  U.  S.  mails  were  saved.  The 
boat  and  cargo  were  totally  destroyed;  estimated  loss  of 
both,  $250,000. 

The  Fever  at  Neio  Orleans,  was  declining  at  the  last 
dates,  the  deaths  on  the  28th  ult.  being  25,  and 
29th,  only  19.  Business  was  reviving,  and  absentees 
returning  to  the  city. 

Invasion  of  Nicaragua. — The  notorious  General  Walker 
having  publicly  announced  his  intention  of  again  going 
with  a  body  of  men  to  the  country  which  has  heretofore 
suffered  so  much  from  the  lawless  invasions  of  himself 
and  partizans ;  the  President  of  the  Uniti;d  States  has 
issued  his  proclamation  warning  all  American  citizens 
iigaiust  taking  any  part  in  the  raoveuieul,  and  enjoins 


upon  all  officers  of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  to 
be  vigilant,  active  and  faithful  in  the  suppression  of  all 
such  illegal  enterprises. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  E.  M.  Neave,  0.,  $2,   vol.   31;  from 
Ellis  and  Thos.  E.  Lee,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  32  ;  from  Jos. 
13,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32 ;  from  J.  King  &  Co^ 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  32. 

WANTED. 
A  competent  Male  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friends' 
chool  at  Mount  Laurel,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 
Apply  to  William  Jesup,  Job  Garwood,  or  Clayton 
Collins. 

Mt.  Laurel,  Tenth  mo.,  1853. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month.  The  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West 
Chester,  where  conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take 
them  to  the  School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  cars  on  Second-day,  the  8th,  and  Third-day, 
the  9th.  The  children  will  not  get  their  baggage  until 
text  day  after  their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot, 
south  side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at 

quarter  before  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The 
agent  of  the  School  will  be  at  the  depot  on  Second- 
and  Third-day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  with 
tickets.  In  the  morning  they  will  be  furnished  by  a  per- 
son in  attendance.  To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  di- 
rected, the  fare  from  Phihadelphia  to  the  School,  inclad- 

g  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  al 

e  School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked 
West-Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
304  Arch  street ;  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  lefl 
there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded 
Letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should 
be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  WcH-Town  Boarding-School 
West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  Packages  shoulc 
be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  s( 
that  their  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  hand 
ling. 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  or 
Secqnd,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  of  tb 
morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  School  ti 
West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  morninc 
cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  tj 
and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  twenty-fiv 
cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  pro ' 
vided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-Town,  Tenth  mo.,  1858.  ' 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL.  I 

A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read' 
ing  School.  Application  may  be  m.ade  to  either  of  til 
under-named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hesey  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1853. 


Markied,  on  the  14th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Fall 
ington,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  George  M.  Comfort  and  A^ 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Moses  Comfort,  both  of  the  aboi 
place. 

on  the  21st  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Have 

ford,  Delaware  county,  Psi.,  Jes.se  S.  Cheyney,  of  Che 
ter  county.  Pa.,  and  Ellen  R.,  daughter  of  Walker  Mooi 
of  Radnor,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. 


DiEn,  on  the  Gth  of  Tenth  mo.,  1858,  James  H.  Hedli 
of  BuU'alo,  N.  Y.,  aged  44  years.  The  deceased  reside 
in  the  county  of  Orleans,  in  1834,  and  was  a  member 
Shelby  Particular  Meeting.  In  1847,  be  removed  wi 
his  family  to  Canada.  In  the  fall  of  1854,  he  remov 
to  BuHalo,  and  was  much  engaged  in  writing.  How 
the  author  of  Hedley's  Sacred  Plaines  and  many  otl 
writings,  and  had  just  fir.ished  a  treatise  on  the  Socilj 
of  Friends.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  t; 
Gospel  as  held  by  our  ancient  Friends.  Though  he  s' 
fered  bnt  little  pain  during  his  sickness,  he  expressec 
wish  to  leave  this  world,  and  left  a  comforting  hope ' 
relations  and  friends  that  his  end  was  peace.  : 

R0BI5,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Ajyjoeal  of  the  RcUgious  Society  of  Friends, 
tlieir  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  United  States,  on 
'<ehalfof  tite  Coloured  Races. 
1  contemplating  the  present  condition  and  fu- 
prospects  of  our  beloved  country,  the  convic- 
has  been  forcibly  brought  before  us,  that,  wbat- 
elements  of  outward  prosperity  and  greatness 
,tion  may  possess,  it  is  only  by  an  observance 
le  obligations  of  morality  and  religion  that  its 
interests  and  highest  welfare  can  be  promoted, 
established  upon  a  secure  basis. 
he  sovereign  Kuler  of  the  Universe  is  a  Being 
erfect  justice  and  beneficence,  as  well  as  of  un- 
;ed  power.  He  controls  the  destiny  of  govern- 
ts  and  of  individuals,  and  can  set  up  or  pull 
n  at  his  pleasure;  and  all  the  policy  and 
igth  of  man  is  utterly  incapable  of  resisting  the 
se  of  his  Almighty  Providence. 
;  is  one  of  the  tixed  laws  of  his  moral  govern- 
t,  attested  by  experience  and  by  Holy  Scrip- 
,  that  wickedness  and  oppression  are,  sooner  or 
:,  followed  by  his  just  judgments.  The  annals 
hose  that  have  preceded  us  furnish  abundant 
ence  that  national  sins  have  ever  incurred  na- 
il calamities  ;  and  that  a  course  of  iniquity  and 
;nce,  however  prosperous  for  a  time,  has  even- 
ly terminated  in  disgrace  and  ruin.  History 
inds  with  instances  of  governments  which  have 
1  to  a  height  of  power  and  influence  that  secm- 
ilmost  irresistible ;  and  arrogantly  presuming 
the  strength  of  their  position,  and  trusting  to 
r  skill  and  management,  have  sought  to  aggrau- 
themselves  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of 
rs,  until  at  length,  in  the  righteous  retribution 
[im  who  has  declared,  "  Vengeance  is  mine — I 
rspay" — the  measure  they  have  meted  to  others 
been  returned  upon  themselves,  unlooked-for 
mities  have  befallen,  they  have  sunk  into  moral 
political  degradation,  and  their  very  existence 
been  blotted  out  from  the  earth, 
'he  account  of  the  Jews,  as  related  in  the  Bible 
confirmed  by  profane  writers,  shows  that  their 
piness  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  their  security 
1  the  ag;^ressions  of  hostile  nations,  were  in  pro- 
ion  to  their  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  ;  con- 
ed violations  of  which  brought  upon  them  fear- 
3alamities,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their 
ernment,  and  their  dispersion,  as  a  despised 
>le,  among  other  nations, 
f  wc  turn  to  the  history  of  Rome,  Greece,  or 


Babylon,  as  well  as  other  kingdoms,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  same  just  retribution  is  written  in  cha- 
racters too  plain  to  be  mistaken  or  controverted. 

These  fearful  manifestations  of  Divine  justice  are 
designed  as  beacons  to  succeeding  generations.  The 
Most  High  changes  not.  He  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever.  His  attributes  are  nei- 
ther altered  nor  suspended  to  suit  the  varying 
schemes,  or  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  men  or  go- 
vernments, but  are  ever  acting,  with  perfect  har- 
mony and  certaintj',  to  bring  about  his  purposes. 
Though  he  is  forbearing  and  compassionate,  and 
may  wait  long  with  the  disobedient,  ere  he  causes 
them  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  doings,  yet  the 
Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  He  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty,  nor  sufl'er  the  impenitently 
wicked  to  go  unpunished.  However  improbable, 
in  the  day  of  outward  prosperity,  a  reverse  may 
appear;  however  it  may  seem  to  us,  for  a  time, 
that  God  regardeth  not  the  iniquity  of  the  oppressor, 
nor  listeneth  to  the  groaning  of  the  down-trodden, 
it  is  unalterably  certain  that  the  day  of  recompense 
will  sooner  or  later  arrive. 

Of  his  infinite  mercy  be  allows  to  nations,  as  well 
as  to  individuals,  a  period  in  which  they  may  re- 
pent of  their  iniquity — may  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  well,  and  thereby  avert  the  awful  cdh- 
sequences  of  their  sins.  But  this  day  of  mercy  does 
not  last  forever.  It  is  possible  to  disregard  and 
outlive  it ;  and  of  such  a  condition  it  is  divinely 
declared,  "  Because  I  have  called  and  ye  refused 
— I  have  stretched  out  my  band  and  no  man  re- 
garded ;  but  ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel, 
and  would  none  of  my  reproof;  I  also  will  laugh 
at  your  calamity  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  : 
when  your  fear  cometh  as  a  desolation  and  your 
destruction  as  a  whirlwind — and  distress  and  an- 
guish overtake."  Such  has  been  the  course  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  Almighty  in  past  ages, 
and  both  reason  and  revelation  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  it  will  be  for  all  time  to  come. 

With  these  views  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds, 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  people  and  government  of  those  United 
States  toward  the  coloured  races.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  particularly  of  the  wrongs  and 
cruelties  practised  upon  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  our  country.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  a  vast  amount 
of  injustice  and  other  wickedness  has  been  perpe^ 
trated  in  the  intercourse  of  the  whites  with  the  In 
dians,  for  which  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  nation.  These  feeble  and  defenceless 
remnants  of  the  tribes  who  once  possessed  the  soil 
upon  which  we  have  grown  rich,  have  strong  claims 
on  our  sympathy  and  christian  liberality ;  and 
every  principle  of  religion  and  humanity  dictates, 
that  in  their  weakness  and  destitution  they  should 
be  treated  with  kindness  and  generosity. 

Our  present  business  is  more  especially  with  the 
condition  of  the  descendants  of  Africa.  We  wish 
to  approach  the  subject  with  that  charity  and  for- 
bearance which  the  gospel  enjoins  between  man  and 
his  brother  man.  We  disclaim  all  sectional  views, 
— all  party  or  political  motive?,  and  any  undue  in- 
terference with  supposed  rights  of  property  and 


local  regulations.  It  is,  as  we  believe,  under  the 
constraining  influence  of  that  love  which  seeks  the 
welfare  of  both  masters  and  slaves,  and  desires  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country, 
that  we  make  our  earnest  and  solemn  appeal  on 
this  momentous  subject.  That  there  are  conscien- 
tious men,  who  treat  their  slaves  with  humanity, 
and  see  in  part,  and  perhaps  deplore,  the  evils  of 
the  system  in  which  they  are  involved,  we  do  not 
doubt,  and  we  sympathize  with  them  in  their  trials 
and  difficulties  respecting  it.  But  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  are  others  whose  course  is  the  re- 
verse of  this.  Our  business,  however,  is  not  with 
individuals  or  with  particular  cases;  it  is  with 
slavery  as  a  legalized  institution  in  some  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  aware  that  difference  of  education,  of 
position  in  life,  and  of  associations,  produces  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  moulding  the  sentiments  of  men,  and 
that  interest,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  influences 
all,  and  modifies  in  their  view  the  force  even  of  the 
strongest  arguments. 

But  there  are  certain  great  principles  of  moral 
right,  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and 
laid  down  in  the  scriptures  of  Truth  for  the  go- 
vernment of  all,  which  no  exercise  of  charity  can 
suspend,  no  prejudice  of  education  annul ;  nor  can 
any  combination  of  circumstances  absolve  us  from 
the  obligation  to  observe  them.  To  these  princi- 
ples, in  connexion  with  the  subject  before  us,  we 
wish  calmly  and  kindly  to  invite  the  dispassionate 
attention  of  our  readers. 

At  an  early  period,  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  was  constrained  by  a  sense  of  christian 
duty  to  clear  itself  of  the  traffic  in  mankind.  Un- 
der the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  they  saw  that  it  was  totally  irreconcileablc 
with  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  that 
the  subjects  of  it  were  the  victims  of  wars,  fomented 
in  Africa  by  the  manstealer,  for  the  love  of  gain  ; 
and  that  the  sufferings  they  endured  on  the  pas- 
sage to  America  were  repugnant  to  humanity. 

Being  faithful  in  this  particular,  they  were  soon 
led  to  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  servi- 
tude to  which  the  stolen  Africans  and  their  de- 
scendants were  reduced  after  being  landed  on  our 
shores;  and,  testing  it  by  the  simple  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  they  found  it  wholly  at  variance  with 
them.  Undeterred  by  pecuniary  loss  or  other  in- 
conveniences, and  patiently  labouring  in  love  to 
convince  the  judgments  of  those  members  who  did 
not  at  once  accord  with  these  views,  they  eventually 
liberated  all  their  negroes ;  so  that  for  a  long  pe- 
riod there  has  not  been  a  slave  held  as  such  by  an 
acknowledged  member  of  the  Society.  Having  thus 
cleared  themselves  of  these  evils,  and  tasted  the 
reward  of  doing  justly,  they  were  drawn  in  chris- 
tian love  to  plead  with  their  fellow-citizens  who  yet 
held  slaves,  and  to  labour  in  a  meek  and  gentle 
spirit,  to  bring  others  to  that  sense  of  mercy  and  of 
justice,  to  which  the  Lord  in  his  goodness  had 
brought  them.  Hence,  they  have  often  felt  it  tlieir 
duty  to  open  their  mouths  for  the  dumb,  and  to 
plead  the  cause  of  those  who  have  few  or  none  to 
help  them. 

The  people  of  those  United  States  profess  to  le 
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christians — to  believe  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
to  acknowledge  and  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
a  law  given  from  heaven.  In  this  precious  volume 
■we  are  taught  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  lueu 
— that  lie  made  of  one  blood  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that  He  is  the  gracious  and  bene- 
ficent Pather  of  them  all.  That  all  are  partakers 
of  the  same  fallen  nature ;  all  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  all  have  need  of 
the  pardon  and  forgiveness  which  are  offered  to  us, 
in  and  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all 
must  render  an  account  of  their  deeds  at  his  judg- 
ment-seat. The  gospel  is  declared  to  be  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  That 
boundless  love  and  mercy  in  which  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  embraces 
the  whole  human  race  without  respect  of  persons. 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  all ;  and  the  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation  has  appeared  unto  all 
niou  without  distinction  of  nation,  tongue,  colour,  or 
country. 

"Whatever  other  differences  may  exist,  these  com- 
mon mercies  and  common  characteristics  surely 
constitute  all  men  brethren — children  of  one  uni- 
versal Parent — objects  of  the  same  love  and  mercy 
— and  participants  of  His  bounty,  to  which  wc  owe 
all  we  possess,  and  from  which  are  derived  all  the 
advantages  which  one  enjoys  over  another.  Every 
principle  of  religion  and  morality,  every  feeling  of 
gratitude,  added  to  the  sense  of  common  depend- 
ence upon  the  same  Father,  binds  us  to  the  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  of  sympathy,  and  of  love,  towards 
all  our  fellow-creatures. 

Among  the  countless  multitudes  of  immortal  be- 
ings who  people  his  earth,  there  is  not  one  so  poor, 
so  weak,  or  so  despised,  as  to  be  beneath  his  regard 
and  care.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  notice  :  and  if  the  Omnipotent  One  con- 
descends to  behold  the  falling  even  of  the  least  of 
his  animal  creation,  how  much  more  will  He  not 
overlook  the  sufferings  or  the  wrongs  of  a  being 
created  in  his  own  image,  and  for  a  purpose  of  his 
own  glory.  "  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for 
the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  I  will  set  him  in  safety  from  him  that 
pufi'eth  at  him."  None  are  so  powerful  that  He 
cannot  punish  them — none  so  high  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  righteous  judgments. 

There  is  no  precept  more  frequently  and  ear- 
nestly enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  than  that 
of  loving  one  another.  The  first  and  great  com- 
mandment is  to  love  God  with  the  whole  heart, 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  viz.  :  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  Our  Saviour  makes 
it  the  test  of  being  his :  "  By  this  shall  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other." Again :  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour — therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law" — and  if  any  man  say  he  loves  God,  and  doth 
not  love  his  brother,  be  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him. 


The  London  Times  states  that  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  most  effectually  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  po.ssibility  of  fraud  being  perpe- 
trated to  so  inconvenient  and  alarming  an  extent, 
by  photographic  agency,  have  entirely  altered  the 
colour  of  the  paper  ou  which  their  notes  are  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  changed  the  colour  of  the  ink 
used  in  printing  them,  and  substituted  a  widely  dif- 
ferent shade.  From  inquiries  and  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  it  is  ascertained  that,  if  the  notes 
be  printed  on  a  yellow  tinged  paper,  in  blue  ink,  it 
is  impossible,  or  extremely  difficult  to  transfer  fac 
similies  to  photographic  negative  wax  paper,  ren- 
dered sensitive  by  being  saturated  with  a  solution 


of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  chemicals,  from 
which  the  imitations  of  the  genuine  notes  are  ob- 
tained. Another  plan  which  has  been  proposed, 
as  equally  efficacious  in  putting  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem in  question,  is  that  of  having  a  few  words,  or 
ornamental  devices,  struck  off  on  the  back  of  the 
genuine  notes.  These  words  or  devices,  by  the 
process  of  sun-printing,  are  all  transferred  to  the 
front  of  the  imitation  "note,  thus  foiling  the  coun- 
terfeitors'  art. 

From  the  Quarterly  Kevk-w. 

Progress  of  English  Agrleiiltnre. 

(Continued  frum   page  59.) 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  modern  system  of  Eng- 
lish agriculture,  we  subjoin  a  brief  description  of 
three  farms  in  three  different  districts  of  England 
— the  first,  a  light  land  self-drained;  the  second, 
clay,  sand,  and  good  pasture;  the  third,  stiff  clay; 
and  all  cultivated  by  tenants  who  have  not  expend- 
ed money  to  purchase  glory,  but  who  have  invested 
capital  in  order  to  earn  a  profit. 

Mr.  John  Hudson,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all 
English,  and  many  French  and  German  agricultu- 
rists, began  farming  half  a  century  ago.  In  1822, 
he  entered  upon  his  now  celebrated  farm  of  Castle 
Acre,  which  consists  of  self-drained  land,  and  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  Norfolk  light  soil.  At  that 
period  the  only  portable  manure  was  rape-cake, 
which  cost  £13  a  ton,  and  did  not  produce  any 
visible  effect  upon  the  crops  for  a  month.  The 
whole  live-stock  consisted  of  200  sheep  and  40 
cattle  of  the  old  Norfolk  breed.  He  adopted  what 
was  then  the  new,  now  the  old,  and  what  is  per- 
haps destined  to  become  the  obsolete  four-course 
Norfolk  system — that  is  to  say,  250  acres  pasture, 
300  wheat,  300  barley;  or  in  dear  years,  600 
wheat,  300  roots,  and  300  seeds,  the  rest  being 
gardens  and  coverts.  On  these  1200  acres  he  at 
present  maintains  10  dairy  cows,  36  cart-horses,  a 
flock  of  400  beceding  ewes,  and  fattens  and  sells 
250  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Devons,  or  Scots,  and 
3000  Down  sheep.  The  crops  of  Swedes  average 
from  25  to  30  tons ;  the  mangold-wurzel  from  30 
to  35  tons  per  acre.  His  wheat  had,  in  1855, 
averaged  for  the  previous  five  years,  48  bushels 
per  acre ;  the  barley  56  bushels.  Of  the  seeds, 
the  clover  is  mowed  for  hay,  tlio  trefoil  and  white 
clover  are  fed  down  by  sheep,  and  there  are  no 
bare  fallows.  The  purchased  food  given  to  the  cat- 
tle in  the  straw-yards  and  sheds,  and  to  the  sheep 
in  the  field,  consisting  of  oil-cake  meal,  and  beans, 
costs  £2000  a-year.  The  greater  part  of  this  oil- 
cake is  charged  to  manure,  which  it  enriches  in 
quality  as  well  as  increases  in  quantity;  but  the 
direct  expenditure  on  artificial  manures — guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  superphosphate  of  lime — 
amounts  in  addition  to  £1000  a  year.  Wages  ab- 
sorb from  £2600  to  £3000  a  year.  Seven  or  eight 
wagon-loads  per  acre  of  farm-yard  manure  are 
ploughed  in  ou  land  intended  for  roots,  beside  above 
S>^s.  worth  per  acre  of  superphosphate  of  lime  drill- 
ed in  with  the  turnip-seed  ;  while  wheat  has  a  top- 
dressing  of  1  cwt.  of  guano,  \  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  2  cwt.  of  salt,  mixed  with  earth  and 
ashes.  No  weeds  are  grown.  The  turnips  are 
taken  up  in  November,  and  a  troop,  called  by  the 
vile  name  of  a  "gang"  consisting  of  "boys  and  girls," 
under  the  care  of  an  experienced  man,  traverse  the 
ground,  forking  out  and  burning  every  particle  of 
twitch  or  thistle.  The  same  "  troop"  is  called  in 
during  the  progress  of  the  root-crop  whenever  oc- 
casion requires,  and  immediately  after  harvest  they 
go  over  the  stubble  with  their  little  three-pronged 
forks,  exterminating  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  weed. 
The  expenses  of  cleaning  are  thus  kept  down  to  \s. 
an  acre,  a  price  which  excited  the  admiration  and 


doubts  of  that  admirable  agricultural  essayist  th  | 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Gisborue,  and  which  proves  tha:  i 
by  stopping  the  evil  at  the  source,  and  never  allow  \ 
ing  the  enemy  to  get  ahead,  land  may  be  kepi 
wholly  weeded  more  cheaply  than  half  weedeci 
Lord  Berners  mentioned  as  recently  as  1855,  tha^ 
he  found  in  Leicestershire  hundreds  of  acres  netted 
over  with  twitch  as  thick  as  a  Lifeguardsman' 
cane,  and  studded  with  clumps  of  thistles  lik 
bushes.  Such  neglected  land  required  an  expeu 
diture  of  £5  to  £6  an  acre  to  put  it  in  heart.  Th 
farmer  who  saw  a  thief  daily  stealing  from  hi 
dung- heap  would  soon  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police ' 
man.  The  weeds  are  an  army  of  scattered  thieves 
and  if  the  pilfcrings  of  each  are  small  in  amount 
the  aggregate  is  immense.  The  wise  and  thrift; 
farmer,  therefore,  keeps  his  constabulary  to  tak 
up  the  offender,  and  consign  him  as  quickly  a: 
possible  to  death.  He  who  allows  himself  to  \» 
daily  robbed  of  his  crop,  and  the  community  t 
the  same  extent  of  food,  and  all  the  while  look 
helplessly  on,  is  not  only  a  bad  farmer,  but  in  et 
feet,  though  not  in  design,  a  bad  citizen  also. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Lidlington  Park,  our  secon( 
example,  farms  about  800  acres  of  a  mixed  eha 
racter  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  whom  it  ii 
the  highest  praise  to  say  that  he  is  a  landlon 
worthy  of  such  tenants,  consisting  in  part  of  clay 
which  has  been  rendered  profitable  for  arable  cul 
tivation  by  deep  drainage,  and  in  part  of  what  i 
locally  called  sand,  which  has  been  reduced  froE 
rabbit-warrens,  to  corn-fields  by  the  Norfolk  system 
This  intelligent  cultivator  read  a  paper  some  timi 
since  to  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  in  which  hi 
stated,  with  the  assent  of  his  tenant  audience,  that 
under  very  high  farming,  it  was  not  only  possibl 
but  advisable  to  reduce  the  fertility  of  the  soil  b; 
the  more  frequent  growth  of  grain — as,  for  instance 
by  taking  barley  after  wheat,  and  returning  to  thi 
once  fatal  system  of  two  white  crops  in  succession 
He  said  that,  under  the  four  or  five-course  he  be 
gan  to  find  his  "turnips  subject  to  strange,  inexpli 
cable  diseases;  his  barley  (where  a  large  crop  o 
swedes  had  been  fed  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  witl 
the  addition  of  cake  or  corn)  laid  flat  on  the  grouiK 
by  its  own  weight,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  sprouted 
thus  rendering  the  grain  unfit  for  the  malster,  tb 
straw  valueless  as  fodder,  while  the  young  clove, 
was  stifled  and  killed  by  the  lodgment  of  the  bar 
ley  crop."  Thus,  while  lloman  agriculturists,  witl 
all  their  garden-like  care,  were  tormented  by  : 
decreasing  produce  on  an  exhausted  soil,  we,  alte 
ages  of  cropping,  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  ai 
over-abundant  fertilit}' — an  evil  to  be  cured,  no 
by  any  fixed  rule,  but  -'by  permitting  the  diligen 
and  intelligent  tenant-farmer,  a  freer  exercise  o 
judgment."  In  this  speaker  we  have  another  spe 
cimen  of  the  invaluable  class  of  men  by  whom 
during  the  last  ten  years,  on  tens  of  thousands  o 
acres,  the  produce  of  meat  and  corn  has  beei 
doubled. 

At  Lidlington,  where  there  is  strong  clay  to  dea 
with,  and  more  good  grass-land  than  exists  at  Cas 
tie  Acre,  it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  so  mucl 
food  to  keep  live-stock  for  manure.  But  there  ar 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  beasts  and  one  thou 
sand  sheep  sold  fat,  beside  a  choice  breeding-flocl 
of  four  hundred  Downs,  the  result  of  twenty  years 
care.  By  these  sheep  the  light  land  is  eonsolidatei 
and  enriched.  If  they  are  store  sheep  they  are  al 
lowed  to  gnaw  the  turnips  ou  the  ground  for  part  o 
the  year :  if  they  are  young  and  to  be  fatted  fo 
market,  the  turnips  are  drawn,  topped,  tailed,  am 
sliced,  by  a  boy  with  a  portable  machine.  Thus  feed 
ing  by  day  and  penned  successively  over  every  par 
of  the  field  at  night,  they  fertilize  and  compress,  a 
effectually  as  any  roller,  the  light-blowing  sand,  aoi. 
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epare  soil  which  would  scarcely  feed  a  family^  of 
bbits,  for  luxuriant  corn-crops.  The  cattle,  consist- 
iT  of  two-year-old  Devons,  Herefords,  or  short- 
rns,  or  three-year-old  Scots  or  Anglesea  runts, 
rchased  at  fairs  according  to  the  supply  and  mar- 
t-price, in  spring  or  summer,  are  run  on  the  infe- 
ir  pasture  until  winter,  then  taken  into  the  yards 
stalls,  fed  with  hay,  swedes,  mangolds,  ground 
ke,  linseed  or  barley  meal,  and  allowed  au  un- 
litcd  supply  of  clean  water.  When  the  spring 
mes  round  they  are  put  on  the  best  grass,  and 
It  off  to  market  as  fast  as  they  become  ripe,  I 
'  left  behind  them  a  store  of  manure,  which  is 
!   capital  from  which   every  thing   else    must 


gets  most  out  of  it,  is  the  true  farmer.     The  bad 
cultivator  gives  little,  and  receives  accordingly. 

CTo  bo  cuatiDUod.) 


Ten  years  ago  four  miles  of  rough  bark  fences 
re  cleared  away  on  the  clay  half  of  this  farm, 
1  replaced  by  single  rows  of  blackthorn,  divid- 
;  the  fields  into  square  lots  of  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
ider  the  old  system  two  hundred  acres  were 
)r  pasture  ;  now  under  the  rotation  system  the 
rag  clay  feeds  four  times  as  much  live-stock  as 
'ore,  and  bears  wheat  at  least  twice  in  six  years. 
cording  to  the  latest  experience,  the  most  profit- 
e  system  in  its  present  light  condition  would  be, 
ievote  the  farmyard  dung  to  growing  clover,  to 

down  the  clover  with  folded  sheep,  and  then  to 

the  ground  fertilized  by  the  roots  of  the  clover, 
hout  home-made  manure,  for  cereal  crops,  as- 
ed  by  a  top-dressing  of  guano,  to  be  followed  by 
ts  nourished  with  superphosphate  of  lime.  Good 
dements  come  in  aid  of  good  methods  of  culti- 
ion.  Mr.  Thomas  has  eight  or  nine  of  Howards 
1  ploughs — both  light  and  heavy — iron  harrows 
natch  the  ploughs,  a  cultivator  to  stir  the  earth, 
rubber  to  gather  weeds,  half  a  dozen  drills,  nia- 
e  distributors,  and  horse- hoes,  a  clod-crusher,  a 
,vy  stone  roller,  a  hay-making  machine,  and 
se-rakes.  llcapiug  machines  are  to  follow.  To 
1  with  the  crops,  a  fixed  steam-engine,  under 
care  of  a  ploughboy,  puts  in  motion  the  com- 
dious  barn  machinery  we  have  already  described 
eh  threshes,  dresses,  and  divides  the  corn,  ac- 
ling  to  its  quality,  and  raises  the  straw  into 

loft,  and  the  grain  into  the  granary,  be, 
king  a  chaff-cuttor,  a  bean-splitter,  a  cake- 
iher,  and  stones  for  grinding  corn  or  linseed. 
,h  machinery  no  large  barn  is  required  in  the 
;lish  climate ;  the  corn  can  remain  in  the  rick 
1  required  for  market.  About  twenty  men  and 
ty  trained  boys,  under  an  aged  chief  are  con- 
itly  employed. 

fo  land  is  liere  lost  by  unnecessary  fences ;  no 
1  is  wasted  on  ill-bred  live-stock ;  no  fertility  is 
mmed  by  weeds ;  no  time  or  labour  is  thrown 
,y.     One  crop  prepares  the  way  for  another, 

the  wheeled  plough,  under  the  charge  of  a 
I  or  boy,  follows  quick  upon  the  footsteps  of  the 
)er.  The  sheep  stock  is  kept  up  to  perfection 
'orm  by  retaining  only  the  best-shaped  ewe- 
bs,  and  hiring  or  buying  the  best  Southdown 
s.  The  profit  of  keeping  first-class  stock  was 
red  at  the  Christmas  market  of  1856,  when 
aty-five  pure  Down  shearlings,  of  twenty  months 

which  were  sold  by  auction  at  Hitchin,  made 
average  of  £4  Ss.  each,  being  nearly  double 
usual  weight.  The  large  produce,  whether  in 
I  or  meat,  is  the  result  of  a  system  the  very 
'erse  of  that  practised  by  the  Belgian  peasant 
jrietor,  or  French  metayer,  whose  main  object 
I  feed  his  family,  and  avoid  every  possible  pay- 
it  in  cash.  As  for  laying  out  sixpence  on  ma- 
i,  or  cattle  food  for  making  manure,  no  such 
on  ever  crosses  the  minds  of  those  industrious, 
J-living  peasants,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
ns  of  subsistence  in  consequence,  is  almost  past 
ulation.     He  who  puts  most  into  the  land,  and 
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Joiin   ConraD,  of  MoyaiicD,  Ireland. 

(Contiuu.-d  IV..U1  page  28.) 

"  Oh!  the  terrors  that  surrounded  me  by  day 
and  by  night,  lest  the  enemy  should  overpower  me, 
and  bring  me  back  to  the  house  of  bondage,  having 
been  already  made  a  partaker  of  a  degree  of  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sous  of  God. 

"  One  teujptation  after  another  was  presented  to 
me,  some  in  the  wisdom  and  guile  of  the  serpent, 
but  I  found  by  experience,  my  peace  and  safety 
were  in  deep  retirement  of  spirit  and  silence.  Deep 
indeed  were  my  conflicts,  so  that  I  was  willing  to 
exchange  conditions  with  the  labouring  poor,  if  I 
might  find  peace  with  God  and  remission  of  past 
sins. 

"  In  the  Eleventh  month,  1772,  I  attended  the 
half-years  meeting  in  Dublin  :  at  this  time  I  had 
not  made  any  alteration  in  my  dress  or  appearance, 
it  was  pretty  much  in  the  usual  way  of  other  people. 
In  one  of  the  meetings  for  worship,  I  felt  my  mind 
drawn  into  deep  silence — every  outward  considera- 
tion seemed  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  deep  solemnity 
was  the  covering  of  my  spirit,  which  I  very  much 
gave  up  to,  having  found  my  strength  at  times 
ed  by  it.  In  this  season  R.  Willis  stood  up 
and  what  he  delivered  I  believe  I  did  not  thee 
know,  nor  have  I  since,  but  I  felt  my  lost  state  and 
condition  so  set  before  me  in  the  secret  of  my  soul, 
that  with  the  anguish  of  it,  I  cried  for  mercy ;  for 
I  thought  the  pit  was  open  and  ready  to  receive 
and  all  the  horrors  of  it  surrounded  me.  Thii 
visitation  of  judgment,  with  the  terrors  attending 
it,  brought  me  very  deep  and  low  in  my  mind 
and  I  found  the  Divine  fear  to  operate  as  a  foun 
tain  of  life  preserving  me  from  the  snares  of  sin 
and  death.  I  could  now  say,  from  an  awful  expe- 
rience, that  my  Redeemer  lived,  was  a  God  near 
at  hand  and  not  afar  off,  and  that  He  was  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  sin  of  any  kind  with  any 
degree  of  approbation. 

"I  returned  home  much  humbled — was  often 
in  retired  silence,  and  diligently  searched  the 
Scriptures  to  find  some  relief  to  my  troubled  mind ; 
and  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  them,  that  they 
are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  given 
forth  of  old  time  by  holy  men  of  old,  as  they  were 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  same  Divine 
Spirit  bearing  witness  to  them  in  my  spirit,  and 
opening  to  me  counsel  and  instruction,  to  my  edifi- 
cation and  comfort. 

"  It  was  now  that  the  Lord's  judgments  were 
revealed  in  my  earth,  that  I  might  thereby  learn 
righteousness;  all  my  sins  and  my  transgressions, 
which  were  many,  were  set  in  order  before  me;  it 
appeared  that  a  book  of  remembrance  had  been 
kept  on  high,  and  that  nothing  was  forgotten ;  there 
was  no  repentance  in  the  grave,  the  repentance 
and  remission  must  be  done  in  these  bodies.  31y 
duty  to  my  parents  was  brought  into  inquisition 
and  I  had  to  make  a  close  enquiry,  in  great  fear 
as  they  were  both  dead,  and  no  recompense  in  my 
power  ;  but  I  had  the  peaceful  answer  to  make  on 
the  scrutiny,  that  1  had  not  ever  wilfully  disobliged 
or  behaved  uudutifully  to  them.  Oh!  ye  children, 
let  me  entreat  it  of  you,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
'  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  well- 
pleasing'  in  his  holy  sight ;  and  you  who  act  in  a 
"ght  manner  by  your  parents,  and  trouble  them  by 
your  disobedient  conduct,  I  am  persuaded  of  it, 
you  will  have  to  answer  <"or  it  in  this  world,  or  in 
that  which  is  to  come. 

"  JNow,  to  speak  on  a  subject  that  such  numbers, 


whom  I  prefer  to  myself  in  acquired  knowledge  and 
natural  understanding,  place  so  great  dependence 
upon,  is  hard  for  me  ;  yet  I  cannot  easily  avoid  re- 
lating my  experience  of  that  formal  profession  I 
made  when  all  my  deeds  of  righteousness  (so  called) 
and  unrighteousness  were  brought  before  the  great 
tribunal  that  was  now  set  up  in  my  heart." 

Speaking  of  creeds  and  forms  of  prayer  framed 
by  the  human  understanding  taking  the  place  of 
the  true  and  living  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints :  "  These"  he  says,  "  arc  like  the  kerchiefs  we 
read  of  that  fitted  every  stature,  that  suited  every 
state  and  condition ;  thereby  turning  the  people 
from  feeling  their  own  states  and  conditions  as 
they  were  in  the  sight  of  God,  (who,  perhaps,  was 
at  the  same  time  judging  them  secretly,)  to  trust  to 
prayers  and  supplications,  made  ready  for  them 
some  hundred  years  before  they  were  born ;  when 
the  Divine  Spirit  was  ready  to  make  intercession 
for  them,  not  in  a  set  form  of  words  aptly  joined 
together,  but  in  sighs  and  groans  which  no  other 
could  utter  for  them. 

'  I  was  in  the  practice  night  and  morning,  of 
saying  prayers  in  the  form,  in  as  humble  a  manner 
as  I  knew  how.  This  was  borne  with  in  the  days 
of  my  ignorance  ;  but  when  in  the  light,  I  saw  how 
will-worship  was  not  acceptable  in  His  holy  sight, 
and  had  forsaken  it,  this  practice  remained  ;  and 
one  night,  as  I  was  on  my  knees,  I  felt  such  a 
terror  take  hold  of  me,  that  I  quickly  rose,  and 
never  dare  afterwards  proceed  in  the  same  formal 
manner  of  praying.  *         *         *         * 

"It  is  a  truth  past  all  contradiction  with  me, 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  will  not  dwell  in  a  temple 
which  He  has  not  previously  cleansed  in  a  great 
degree.  I  sjieak  now  to  you,  my  beloved  brethren 
and  sisters,  who  have  in  your  own  experience 
known  your  measure  of  the  depths  of  Satan,  and 
have  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand 
and  au  outstretched  arm,  and  have  known  Christ's 
baptism  to  be  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  it  is  the  baptism  which  only  and  alone  afi'ords 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  and 
cleanses  both  flesh  and  spirit. 

"  To  relate  much  more  of  the  inscrutable  judg- 
ments of  God,  which  are  past  finding  out  but  in 
the  experience  of  them,  may  not  be  needful  for  me 
to  do  at  present.  I  may  say  that  '  day  unto  day 
uttered  speech,  and  night  unto  night  declared  know- 
lodge' —  quietness  succeeded  these  fearful  voices 
uttered  from  the  mount,  not  through  or  by  man, 
in  it  he  had  no  share  or  portion  ;  remission  of  the 
past  seemed  to  be  spoken  in  this  quiet  frame,  and 
a  voice  to  say, '  go  and  do  so  no  more.'  I  was  now 
brought  into  the  school  of  Christ,  in  order  to  be 
instructed  by  Him  in  the  law  that  was  to  be  the 
government,  through  Him,  of  my  future  life  ;  tho 
old  wine  was  poured  out,  the  old  heavens  were  roll- 
ed up  as  a  scroll,  I  willingly  surrendered  them  to 
the  fire.  I  conferred  no  longer  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  gave  up  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and 
bowed  down  my  ear  to  instruction,  for  He  spoke 
now  as  never  man  spake  ;  instead  of  whetting  his 
glittering  sword,  and  laying  hold  of  judgment,  he 
became  my  shepherd,  and  drew  me  to  follow  Him 
in  the  new  way  by  the  shepherd's  crook  of  his 
love,  sometimes  leading  me  into  green  pastures,  re- 
freshing my  poor  disconsolate  mind. 

"  The  same  Divine  principle  (of  light  and  life) 
which  led  me  out  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  to 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  also  led 
me  by  its  secret  teachings  into  a  straight  and  nar- 
row way,  as  to  all  superfluities  in  dress  and  ad- 
dress ;  and  knowing  in  whom  I  had  believed,  the 
same  hath  preserved  me  in  it  to  this  day,  and  I 
trust  will  do  so  to  the  end,  as  there  is  no  variable- 
ness with  Him.     Simplicity  of  dress  and  address  is 
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becoming  an  humble  follower  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. 

"  There  is  a  cross  to  many  among  us  in  these 
things,  as  the  practice  of  them  declares  to  the 
beholders  ■whose  disciples  we  profess  to  be ;  and 
although  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given 
unto  Him,  jet,  because  the  world  in  their  foolish 
vain  hearts  despise  the  wisdom  of  God  in  these 
things,  intended  to  crucify  us  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  it,  they  are 
ashamed  of  the  cross,  and  would  rather  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  a  sinful  world,  which  are  only  for  a 
season,  than  to  suifer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God  in  the  scoffings  of  the  world.  Although  I 
knew  that  the  Quakers  held  those  testimonies,  and 
that  they  were  outward  marks  of  union  with  them, 
nevertheless  I  was  desirous  to  know  the  grounds  of 
them  in  myself. 

"  The  practice  and  use  of  the  plain  language  is 
consonant  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  lan- 
guage of  holy  men  of  old,  as  the  Scriptures  bear 
testimony  ;  yet  I  was  desirous  to  prove  all  things 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  standard  of  Truth  in  my 
heart,  and  if  they  stood  the  measure  of  that  to 
cleave  to  them.  I  began  to  use  this  language  some- 
times, and  at  other  times  not :  my  near  kinsfolk,  I 
heard,  said  I  was  beside  myself,  therefore  it  was  a 
cross  to  mo  to  use  it  in  their  presence  ;  but  deny- 
ing the  cross  brought  sorrow  and  weakness  along 
with  it,  and  a  fear,  that  if  I  went  down  the  steps 
of  Jacob's  ladder,  I  should  find  it  more  difficult  to 
recover  the  ground  I  had  lost  than  even  to  ascend 
to  another  step.  The  prospect  of  the  glorious 
crown  of  righteousness  that  was  set  before  me  as 
attainable  through  faithfulness,  encouraged  me  to 
press  forward  ;  as  I  endeavoured  to  do  so  I  grew 
stronger,  the  yoke  became  easier,  the  burden  light ; 
and  when  through  inadvertence  an  omission  oc- 
curred, (for  afterward  I  never  dared  wilfully  to 
transgress,)  I  always  felt  wounded  in  my  spirit." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  third  and  closing  paragraphs  in  the  account 
of  Christopher  Story,  given  iu  the  eighth  number 
of  the  present  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  contain 
sentiments  calculated  to  reach  the  witness  in  the 
heart  of  every  rightly  exercised  reader,  wherein 
the  love  of  controversy  is  not  permitted  to  extin- 
guish the  heavenly  spark  of  christian  love,  through 
the  kindlings  of  which  we  are  led  to  regard  the 
whole  human  family  as  one  universal  brotherhood, 
however  various  may  be  the  outward  distinctions 
by  which  they  are  marked  ;  to  acknowledge  all 
heirs  of  the  same  blessed  and  everlasting  inhei 
ance,  purchased  for  all,  by  the  one  sacrifice  made 
for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam. 

In  the  aboundings  of  this  love,  which  led  the 
dear  Son  of  God  to  sufier  so  much  for  us,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  we  are  delivered  from  all  the 
straitness  and  hypocrisy  of  self-righteousness 
wherein  is  found  the  disposition  to  cut  ofl'  and  cast 
oflF  all  who  may  not  have  attained  to  our  own  ap 
prehended  clearness  of  view,  and  correctness  of 
conduct,  while  we  may  be  neglecting  the  weighty 
matters  of  the  law,  mercy,  judgment  and  faith. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  church  to  be  tried  by 
offences,  permitted  for  the  manifestation  of  them 
that  are  approved,  and  for  the  proving  of  our  faith 
and  patience,  the  trial  of  which  is  very  precious 
and  the  evidence  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  waiting 
upon  God  for  the  qualification  and  word  of  com- 
mand, to  engage  in  the  performance  of  his  will 
not  putting  our  hand  lightly  or  unbidden  to  the 
support  of  the  ark  of  the  testimon}',  or  going  forth, 
iu  our  own  wills  and  wisdom,  against  the  mighty, 
whom  the  Lord  alone  can  overcome  and  subdue 


through  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  which  worketh  in 
the  faithful,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
sure, both  in  and  through  them. 

The  Lord  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
his  praise  to  graven  images,  but  will  continue  to 
work  through  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  is  his 
power  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth; 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  every  one  who  is  willing 
to  be  led  and  governed  thereby,  having  on  the  pure 
white  raiment  of  his  righteousness,  the  work  of 
which  is  peace,  and  the  effect  thereof  quietness,  and 
assurance  forever. 


WHY  THUS  LONGING. 
Why  thus  longing — thus  forever  sighing 

For  the  far  ofi',  unatt.iined  and  dim, 
While  the  beautiful,  all  round  thee  lying, 

Offers  up  its  low  perpetual  hymn. 
Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 

All  thy  restless  longings  it  would  still ; 
Leaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 

Thine  own  sphere  though  humble,  first  to  fill. 
Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 

Thou  no  ray  of  hope  or  joy  can  throw, 
If  no  silken  cord  of  love  has  bound  thee 

To  some  little  world,  through  weal  and  woe. 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  lighten, 

No  fond  voice  can  answer  to  thine  own, 
If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  can  lighten, 

By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 
Not  by  deeds  that  win  thee  crowds'  applauses, 

Not  by  works  that  give  thee  world  renown. 
Not  by  martyrdom  or  vaunted  crosses, 

Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crown. 
Daily  effort,  though  unloved  and  lonely. 

Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give. 
Thou  shalt  find  by  earnest  striving  only 

And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 

Selected. 
THE  BIRD  THAT  SUNG  IN  MAY. 
A  bird  last  spring  came  to  my  window-shutter, 

One  lovely  morning  at  the  break  of  day  ; 
And  from  bis  little  throat  did  sweetly  utter 

A  most  melodious  lay. 
He  had  no  language  for  his  joyous  passion. 

No  solemn  measure,  no  artistic  rhyme ; 
Yet  no  devoted  minstrel  e'er  did  fashion 

Such  perfect  tune  and  time. 
It  seemed  of  a  thousand  joys  a  thousand  stories, 

All  gushing  forth  in  one  tumultuous  tide  ; 
A  hallelujah  for  the  moruing-glories 

That  bloomed  on  every  side. 
And  with  each  canticle's  voluptuous  ending 

He  sipped  a  dew  drop  from  the  dripping  pane ; 
Then  heavenward  his  little  bill  extending, 
Broke  forth  in  song  again. 
I  thought  to  emulate  his  wild  emotion. 

And  learn  thanksgiving  from  his  tuneful  tongue  ; 
But  human  heart  ne'er  uttered  such  devotion. 
Nor  human  lips  such  song. 

At  length  he  flew  and  left  me  in  my  sorrow. 

Lest  I  should  hear  those  tender  notes  no  more ; 
And  though  I  early  waked  for  him  each  morrow. 

He  came  not  nigh  my  door. 
But  once  again,  one  silent,  summer  even, 

I  met  him  hopping  in  the  new-mown  hay; 
But  he  was  mute,  and  looked  not  up  to  heaven — 

The  bird  that  sung  in  May. 
Though  now  I  hear  from  dawn  to  twilight  hour 

The  hoarse  woodpecker  and  the  noisy  jay. 
In  vain  I  seek  through  leafless  grove  and  bower 
The  bird  that  sung  in  May. 

And  such,  methinks,  are  childhood's  dawning  pleasur 

They  ch.arm  a  moment  and  then  fly  away  ; 
Through  life  we  sigh  and  seek  those  missing  treasures. 

The  birds  that  sung  in  May. 
This  little  lesson,  then,  my  friend,  remember. 

To  seize  each  bright-winged  blessing  in  its  day ; 
And  never  hope  to  catch  iu  cold  December, 
The  bird  that  sung  in  May  I 
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Eesearclies   on   light — SaDatory — Scientific  aui 
iEstiietical. 

(Coutinufd  from  page  70.) 

If  light  thus  developes  in  certain  races  the  pei 
feet  type  of  the  adult  who  has  grown  under  hs  ii 
fluence,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  draw 
by  Dr.  Edwards,  "  That  the  want  of  sufficier 
light  must  constitute  one  of  the  external  caust 
which  produce  those  deviations  in  form  in  childre 
affected  with  scrofula ;"  and  the  more  so,  as  it  b 
been  generally  observed,  that  this  disease  is  mo, 
prevalent  in  imor  children  living  in  confined  an 
dark  streets.'"  Following  out  the  same  principli 
Dr.  Edwards  "  infers  that,  in  cases  where  these  di 
formhies  do  not  appear  incurable,  exjiosure  to  t) 
siai  i?i  the  open  air  is  otie  of  the  nuans  te7iding  , 
restore  a  good  corij'ormation."  It  is  true,  he  add 
"  that  the  light  which  falls  upon  our  clothes  ac 
only  by  the  heat  which  it  occasions,  but  the  e: 
po.-^ed  parts  receive  the  peculiar  influence  of  tl 
light.  Among  these  parts,  we  must  certainly  ri 
gard  the  eyes  as  not  merely  designed  to  enable  \ 
to  perceive  colour,  form,  and  size.  Their  exquisi 
sensibility  to  light  must  render  them  peculiar 
adapted  to  transmit  the  ivfiuence  of  this  age; 
throughout  the  sijstem  ;  and  we  know  that  the  in 
pression  of  even  a  moderate  light  upon  these  orgai 
produces  in  several  acute  diseases  a  general  e: 
acerbation  of  symptoms." 

The  idea  of  light  passing  into  the  system  throuf 
the  eyes,  and  influencing  the  other  functions  of  tl 
body,  though  at  first  startling,  merits,  doubtles 
the  attention  of  physiologists.  The  light,  and  beo 
and  chemical  rays  of  the  sun,  combined  in  evei 
picture  on  the  retina,  necessarily  pass  to  the  bra 
through  the  visual  nerves  ;  and,  as  the  lumino 
rays  only  are  concerned  in  vision,  we  can  hard 
conceive  that  the  chemical  and  heating  rays  ha' 
no  function  whatever  to  perform. 

If  the  light  of  day,  then,  freely  admitted  in 
our  apartments,  is  essential  to  the  development 
the  human  form,  physical  and  mental ;  and  if  tl 
same  blessed  element  lends  its  aid  to  art  and  uatu 
in  the  cure  of  disease,  it  becomes  a  personal  and 
national  duty  to  construct  our  dwelling-houses,  o 
schools,  our  work-shops,  our  churches,  our  villagi 
and  our  cities,  upon  such  principles  and  in  such  sty) 
of  architecture  as  will  allow  the  life-giving  element 
have  the  fullest  and  the  freest  ingress,  and  to  eha 
from  every  crypt,  and  cell,  and  corner,  the  elemei 
of  uncleanness  and  corruption,  which  have  a  vest 
interest  in  darhness. 

Although  we  have  not,  like  Howard,  visited  t 
prisons  and  lazarettos  of  our  own  and  forei 
countries,  in  order  to  number  and  describe  t 
dungeons  and  caverns  in  which  the  victims  of  pc 
tical  power  are  perishing  without  light  and  air, } 
we  have  examined  private  houses  and  inns,  a 
even  palaces,  in  which  there  are  many  occupi 
apartments  equally  devoid  of  light  and  ventilati'. 
In  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and 
many  of  the  finest  towns  of  Italy,  where  exteri' 
nature  smiles  in  her  brightest  attire,  there  !| 
streets  and  lanes  in  such  close  compression,  1 1 
houses  on  one  side  almost  touching  those  of  tj 
other,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beii' 
are  neither  supplied  with  light  nor  with  air,  a ! 
are  compelled  to  carry  on  their  professions  in  wl 
seems  to  a  stranger  almost  total  darkness.  P; 
vidence,  more  beneficent  than  man,  has  provided 
means  of  lighting  up  to  a  certain  extent  the  wo: 
man's  home,  by  the  expanding  power  of  the  pu 
of  his  eye,  in  order  to  admit  a  greater  quantity 
rays,  and  by  an  increased  sensibility  of  his  rati:, 
which  renders  visible  what  is  feebly  illuminate  i 
but  the  very  exercise  of  such  powers  is  painful  aj 
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ilutary,  and  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  see 
sn  seeing  is  an  efl'ort,  or  to  read  and  work  with 
raining  eje  and  an  erring  hand,  is  injurious  to 
organ  of  vision,  and  must  sooner  or  hiter  im- 
:  its  powers.  Thus,  deprived  of  the  light  of 
',  thousands  are  obliged  to  carry  on  their  trades 
icipally  by  artificial  light — by  the  consumption 
allow,  oil,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, — thus 
aling  from  morning  till  midnight  the  offensive 
urs,  and  breathing  the  polluted  effluvia,  which 
more  or  less  the  products  of  artificial  illumina- 


.t  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  such  evils,  shortening 
1  rendering  miserable  the  life  of  man,  can  be 
lOvcd  by  legislation  or  by  arbitrary  power, 
lempts  are  gradually  being  made,  in  various 
at  cities,  to  replace  their  densely  congregated 
!ets  and  dwellings  by  structures  at  once  orna- 
tttal  and  salutary  ;  and  Europe  is  now  admiring 
t  great  renovation  in  a  neighbouring  capital,  by 
ich  hundreds  of  streets  and  thousands  of  dwell 
3,  once  the  seat  of  poverty  and  crime,  are  now 
laced  by  architectural  combinations  the  most 
lUtiful,  and  by  hotels  and  palaces  which  vie  with 

finest  edifices  of  Greek  or  of  Roman  art. 
L'hese  great  improvements,  however,  are  neces 
ily  local  and  partial,  and  centuries  must  pass 
ly  before  we  can  expect  tho,5e  revolutions  in  our 
nestic  and  city  architecture  under  which  the 
sses  of  the  people  will  find  a  cheerful  and  well- 
itcd  and  well-ventilated  home.  We  must,  there 
3,  attack  the  evil  as  it  exists ;  and  call  upon 
:nce  to  give  us  such  a  remedy  as  she  can  supply, 
ence  does  possess  such  a  remedy,  which,  how- 
r,  has  its  limits,  but  within  those  limits  her 
Qciples  and  methods  are  unquestionable  and 
cacious. 

Wherever  there  is  a  window  there  is  light 
ich  it  is  intended  to  aumit.  In  narrow  streets 
I  lanes  this  portion  of  light  comes  from  the  sky, 
I  its  value  as  an  illuminating  agent  depends 
magnitude  or  area,  and  on  its  varying  distances 
m  the  sun  in  its  daily  path.  But  whether  it  be 
ge  or  small,  bright  or  obscure,  it  is  the  only 
iree  of  light  which  any  window  can  command 
i  the  problem  which  science  pretends  to  solve  h 
throw  into  the  dark  apartment  as  much  light  a; 
isible, — all  the  light,  indeed,  excepting  that  which 
necessarily  lost  in  the  process  employed.  Let 
suppose  that  the  street  is  a  fathom  wide,  or  two 
rds,  and  that  the  two  opposite  faces  of  it  are  of 
!h  a  nature  that  we  can  see  out  of  a  window  a 
isiderable  portion  of  the  sky  two  yards  wide, 
iw,  the  lintel  of  the   window  generally  projects 

or  eight  inches  beyond  the  outer  surface  of  the 
Qes  of  glass,  so  that  if  the  window  is  at  a  consi- 
rable  distance  below  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
y,  not  a  single  ray  from  that  portion  can  fall 
on  the  panes  of  glass.  If  we  suppose  the  panes 
glass  to  be  made  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  rays 
im  every  part  of  the  luminous  space  will  fall 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass,  but  so  obliquely 
it  it  will  be  nearly  all  reflected,  and  the  small 
rtion  which  does  pass  through  the  glass  will 
ve  no  illuminating  power,  as  it  must  fall  upon 
3  surface  of  the  stone  lintel  on  which  the  window 
w  rests.  If  we  now  remove  our  window,  and 
bstitute  another  in  which  all  the  panes  of  glass 
e  roughly  ground  on  their  outside,  and  flush  with 
J  outer  wall,  a  mass  of  light  will  be  introduced 
to  the  apartment,  reflected  from  the  innumerable 
;es  or  facets  which  the  rough  grinding  of  the 
iss  has  produced.  The  whole  window  will 
ar  as  if  the  sky  were  beyond  it,  and  from  every 
int  of  this  luminous  surface  light  will  radiate 
.0  all  parts  of  the  room.    The  effect  thus  obtain- 

inight  be  greatly  increased  were -we  permitted 


to  allow  the  lower  part  of  the  window  to  be  placed 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  thus  give  the 
round  surface  of  the  panes  such  an  inclined  posi- 
tion as  to  enable  them  to  catch  a  larger  portion  of 
the  sky.  The  plates  or  sheets  of  glass  which  should 
be  employed  in  this  process,  may  be  so  corrugated 
on  one  side,  as  even  to  throw  in  light  that  had 
suffered  total  reflexion.  In  aid  of  this  method  of 
distributing  light,  it  would  be  advisiblc  to  have  the 
opposite  faces  of  the  street,  even  to  the  chimney 
tops,  whitewashed,  and  kept  white  with  lime ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  the  ceiling  and  walls  and 
flooring  of  the  apartment  should  be  as  white  as 
possible,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  lightest  colours 
Having  seen  such  effects  produced  by  imperfect 
means,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  introduced  our  poor 
workman  or  needlewoman  fron^  a  dungeon  into  a 
summer-house.  By  pushing  out  the  windows,  we 
have  increased  the  quantity  of  air  which  they 
breathe,  and  we  have  enabled  the  housemaid  to 
look  into  dark  corners  where  there  had  hitherto 
nestled  all  the  elements  of  corruption.  To  these 
inmates  the  sun  has  risen  sooner  and  set  later,  and 
the  midnight  lamp  is  no  longer  lighted  when  all 
nature  is  smiling  under  the  blessed  influences  of 
day. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  poor  man's  home  that 
these  processes  are  applicable.  In  all  great  towns, 
where  neither  palaces  nor  houses  can  be  insulated, 
there  are,  in  almost  every  edifice,  dark  and  gloomy 
crypts  thirsting  for  light ;  and  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, there  are  warehouses  and  places  of  business 
where  the  light  of  day  almost  never  enters.  On 
visiting  a  friend,  whose  duty  confined  him  to  his 
desk  during  the  official  part  of  the  day,  we  found 
him  with  bleared  eyes,  struggling  against  the  feeble 
light  which  the  opposite  wall  threw  into  his  win- 
dow. We  counselled  him  to  extend  a  blind  of 
fine  white  muslin  on  the  outside  of  his  window,  and 
flush  with  the  wall.  The  experiment  was  soon 
made,  the  light  of  the  sky  above  was  caught  by 
the  fibres  of  the  linen  and  thrown  straight  upon 
his  writing-table,  as  if  it  had  been  reflected  from  an 
equal  surface  of  ground  glass.  We  recollect  an- 
other case  equally  illustrative  of  our  process.  A 
party  visiting  the  mausoleum  of  a  Scottish  noble- 
man, wished  to  see  the  gilded  receptacles  of  thi 
dead  which  occupied  its  interior.  There  was  only 
one  small  window  through  which  the  light  entered 
but  it  did  not  fall  upon  the  objects  that  where  to 
be  examined.  Upon  stretching  a  muslin  handker- 
chief from  its  four  corners,  it  threw  such  a  quantity 
of  light  into  the  crypt  as  to  display  fully  its  con- 
tents. 

But  while  our  process  of  illuminating  dark  apart- 
ments is  a  great  utilitarian  agent,  it  is  also  an 
fflsthetioal  power  of  some  value,  enabling  the  archi- 
tect to  give  the  full  effect  of  his  design  to  the  ex- 
ternal faeade  of  his  building,  without  exhibiting  to 
the  public  ej'e  any  of  the  vulgar  arrangements 
which  are  required  in  its  interior.  The  National 
Picture  Gallery  of  Edingburgh,  erected  on  the 
Mound,  from  the  beautiful  designs  of  the  late  W. 
H.  Playfair,  is  lighted  from  above  ;  but  there  are 
certain  small  apartments  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building  which  cannot  be  thus  lighted,  and  these 
being  very  useful,  the  architect  was  obliged  to 
light  them  by  little  windows  in  the  western  facade. 
These  windows  are  dark  gashes  in  the  wall,  about 
two  feet  high  and  one  foot  broad,  and  being  unfor- 
tunately placed  near  the  Ionic  portico,  the  principal 
feature  of  the  building,  they  entirely  destroy  the 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  its  western  facade.  Had 
there  been  no  science  in  Edinburgh  to  give  counsel 
on  this  occasion,  the  architect  should  have  left  his 
little   apartments  to  the  tender  mercies  of  gas  or 


il,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  two  distinguished  in- 
dividuals who  have  the  charge  of  the  Gallery,  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon  and  D.  O.  Hill,  will  im- 
mediately apply  it,  we  now  offer  to  them  the  pro- 
cess without  a  fee. 

Send  a  piece  of  the  freestone  to  the  —  Chances, 
of  the  Smethwick  Glass  Works,  near  Birming- 
ham, and  order  sheets  of  thick  plate-glass  the 
exact  size  of  the  present  openings,  and  of  such  a 
colour,  that  when  one  side  of  the  glass  is  ground 
the  ground  side  will  have  precisely  the  same  colour 
as  the  freestone.  When  the  openings  are  filled 
with  these  plates,  having  the  ground  side  outwards, 
the  black  gashes  will  disappear,  the  apartments 
will  be  better  lighted  than  before,  and  the  build- 
ing will  assume  its  true  architectural  character. 
The  plates  of  glass  thus  inserted  among  the  stones, 
may,  when  viewed  at  a  short  distance,  show  their 
true  outline  ;  but  this  could  not  have  happened  if, 
during  the  building  of  the  wall,  one,  two,  or  three 
of  the  stones  had  been  left  out,  and  replaced  by 
plates  of  glass  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  stones. 
This  method  of  illumination  will  enable  future 
architects  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  their  build- 
ings by  invUiblc  windous,  and  thus  give  to  the 
exterior  faeade  the  full  aesthetical  effect  of  their 
design.  *  #  «  # 

(To  be  continaed.) 

Selected. 

"Step  to  the  Caplain's  Office,  and  Sctlic." 
This  old  watchword,  so  often  heard  by  travel- 
lers in  the  early  stages  of  steam  navigation,  is  now 
and  then  ringing  in  our  ears  with  a  very  pointed 
and  pertinent  application.  It  is  a  note  that  be- 
longs to  all  the  responsibilities  of  this  life  for  eter- 
nity!  There  is  a  day  of  reckoning,  a  day  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts.  All  unpaid  bills  will  then 
have  to  be  paid  ;  all  unbalanced  books  will  have 
to  be  settled.  There  will  be  no  loose  memoran- 
dums forgotten  ;  there  will  be  no  heedless  commis- 
sio.^ers  for  the  convenience  of  careless  consciences ; 
there  will  be  no  proxies ;  there  will  be  no  bribed 
auditors. 

Neither  will  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  hesitat- 
ing conscience,  but  the  inward  monitor  so  often 
drugged  and  silenced  on  earth,  will  speak  out. 
There  will  be  no  doubt  nor  question  as  to  the  right 
and  the  wrong.  There  will  be  no  vain  excuses, 
nor  any  attempt  to  make  them.  There  will  be  no 
more  sophistry,  no  more  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency, no  more  pleading  of  the  laws  of  men  and  the 
customs  of  society,  no  more  talk  about  organic  sins 
being  converted  into  constructive  righteousness,  or 
collective  and  corporate  firauds  releasing  men  from 
individual  responsibilities. 

When  we  see  a  man  in  any  sphere  of  responsi- 
bility, appointed  as  his  lord's  steward,  but  saying 
to  himself.  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming ;  and  be- 
ginning to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  play  the 
heedless  prodigal  with  his  lord's  goods,  we  think 
we  hear  the  sound  of  the  call,  Step  to  the  Captain's 
office,  and  settle  !  When  we  see  a  man,  a  pro- 
fessed christian,  running  a  race  with  the  worship- 
pers of  wealth  and  fashion,  absorbed  in  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  or  endeavouring  to  serve  both 
God  and  mammon,  we  hear  the  voice.  Step  to  the 
Captain's  office,  and  settle! 

When  we  see  a  man  spending  his  whole  timo 
and  energies  in  getting  ready  to  live,  but  never 
thinking  how  he  shall  learn  to  die,  endeavouring 
even  to  forget  that  he  must  die — poor  man.  We 
think,  he  must  step  to  the  Captain's  office,  and 
settle  ! 

When  we  see  editors  and  politicians  selling  pow- 
er in  the  place  of  goodness,  and  expediency  in  the 


1;  but  science  had  a  complete  remedy  for  the  |place  of  justice,  and  law  in  the  place  of  equity,  and 
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custom  in  the  place  of  right,  putting  darkness  for 
light,  and  evil  for  good,  and  tyranny  for  general 
benevolence,  we  think  of  the  day,  when  the  issuers 
of  such  counterfeit  money  will  be  brought  to  light, 
and  their  sophistries  and  lies  exposed ;  for  among 
the  whole  tribe  of  unprincipled  men  there  will  be 
great  consternation  when  the  call  comes  to  Step 
to  tlte  Captain's  office,  and  settle  ! 

When  we  see  unj  ust  rulers  in  their  pride  of  power, 
fastening  chains  upon  the  bondmen,  oppressing  the 
poor,  and  playing  their  pranks  of  defying  tyranny 
before  high  heaven,  then  also  come  these  words  to 
mind,  like  a  blast  from  the  last  trumpet.  Step  to 
the  Captain's  office,  and  settle  ! — Clteevers. 

Extracted  or  "  The  rricnd." 

"  Practical  wisdom  does  not  suffer  us  to  waste 
our  energies  in  regret.  It  does  not  permit  us  to 
wait  for  dainty  duties,  but  insists  upon  our  doing 
what  is  before  us.  It  is  always  inclined  to  make 
much  of  what  it  possesseth ;  and  is  not  given  to 
ponder  over  what  might  have  been  done,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 

"  As  long  as  there  is  anything  to  be  done  in  a 
matter,  the  time  for  grieving  has  not  come.  But 
when  the  subject  for  grief  is  fixed  and  inevitable, 
sorrow  is  to  be  borne  like  pain.  And  we  may  re- 
member that  sorrow  is  at  once  the  lot,  the  trial,  and 
the  privilege  of  man;"  so  that  it  behooves  to  bear 
it  patiently,  lest  we  rebel  against  Him  who  hath 
ordained  it. 

"  The  heart  of  man  seeks  for  sympathy,  and 
each  of  us  craves  a  recognition  of  his  talents  and 
his  labours ;  but  that  man  has  fallen  into  a  pitiable 
state  of  moral  sickness,  in  whose  eyes  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men  is  the  test  of  merit ; 
and  their  applause  the  principal  reward  for  exer- 
tion. 

"  Prudence  may  enable  a  man  to  conquer  a 
world,  but  not  to  rule  his  own  heart ;  it  may  change 
one  passion  for  another,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  of 
potency  enough  to  make  man  change  his  nature. 
Sincere  and  fervent  prayer  is  a  constant  source 
of  invigoratiott.  But  let  us  think  while  we  are 
praying  for  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  whether  we 
are  not  disposed  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  wrath. 

"  There  is  always  connected  with  true  refine- 
ment of  character,  the  tenderest  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings ol  others.  Even  when  benevolence  is  not  the 
predominating  motive,  a  man  of  true  dignity  of 
character  will  never  wilfully  ofl'end.  To  those  so- 
cially beneath  him,  this  quality  of  mind  or  heart 
will  exhibit  itself,  with  perhaps  more  marked  dis- 
tinctness." 

Many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  trials  and  griev- 
ances in  the  religious  and  social  world,  arise  from 
a  want  of  due  deference  to  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  those  with  whom  we  are  found  to  difl'er ; 
from  a  departure  from  "  the  golden  rule,"  which 
would  lead  us  to  be  very  tender  of  the  views  and 
scruples  of  those  who  are  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  ourselves ;  and,  if  faithfully  followed,  might 
be  the  means  of  convincing  them  of  their  error,  if, 
happily,  we  should  be  found  in  the  right. 

If  He  whom  we  profess  to  sanctify  in  our  hearts, 
be  our  righteousness,  the  course  of  our  lives  will  be 
characterized  by  patience,  long-suffering,  and  for- 
bearance, as  opposed  to  the  righteousness  of  self, 
which  leads  to  intolerance,  persecution  and  vio- 
lence ;  those  enemies  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church  which  tend  to  the  laying  waste  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth,  by  obstructing  the  path  of  those 
who  are  concerned  and  engaged  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  true  wisdom,  to  the  denial  of  self  in  all  its 
appearances,  avoiding  the  influence  of  that  which 
leads  into  partiality  and  hypocrisy,  and  thereby 
into  strife,  contention  and  division. 


For  "  The  Friend, 

The  Inilians  of  North  .America. 

(Continued  from  page  06.) 
ANTIQUITIES. 

There  is  little  in  the  history  of  the  hunter  state 
of  man,  that  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
monuments.  Tribes  who  rely  on  the  bow  and 
row  for  their  means  of  subsistence  ;  who  cultivate  the 
earth  by  loosening  the  soil  with  the  scapula  of  a  stag 
or  bison  ;  who  are  completely  erratic  in  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  who  put  up  as  a  shelter  from  the 
elements,  buildings  of  the  slightest  and  most  perish 
able  materials,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  left  very 
striking  or  extensive  monumental  traces  of  their 
past  history.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  it  is  apprehended,  with  the 
antiquarian  remains  of  the  branch  of  the  human 
race,  who  formerly  inhabited  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  antique  things  in  it,  appear  to 
be  the  people  themselves.  They  are  the  greatest 
wonder  that  the  continent  has  produced.  v 

Yet  it  is  found  that  some  combined  efforts  for 
defence,  and  the  deep-seated  principles  of  a  native 
religion,  however  erroneous,  have  scattered  through- 
out the  land  evidences  of  such  combinations  and 
idolatrous  worship,  in  a  species  of  tumuli  and  mili- 
tary ditches  and  encampments,  which  attest  the 
possession  of  considerable  power. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  began,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  cross  the  Alleghenies,  and 
to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  forest 
was  observed  to  have  encroached  upon,  and  buried, 
a  class  of  ruins  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  burrows, 
abandoned  fields,  and  military  earth- works.  These 
relics,  of  the  origin  of  which  the  tribes  knew  nothing, 
have  continued  to  be  the  theme  of  philosophical 
speculation  to  the  present  day. 

ANCIENT   SKILL   IN  FORTIFICATION. 

The  area  which  is  embraced  in  works  of  this 
kind  is  very  large  ;  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  it  em- 
braces the  greater  portion  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
valley ;  extending  to  Minnesota  and  the  banks  of 
many  of  its  confluent  streams.  The  valley  of  the 
Ohio  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  field  of  ancient 
occupancy.  Its  fertile  soil,  its  mild  climate,  its  va- 
ried resources,  and  its  picturesque  character  and 
beauties,  appear  to  have  been  as  well  appreciated 
and  understood  by  its  ancient  as  its  present  inhabi- 
tants. That  its  possession  was  coveted,  that  it  was 
long  cfierished,  and  perhaps  often  fought  for,  is  in- 
dicated by  a  large  number  of  mounds  and  field- 
works  of  various  character,  which  have  been  dis- 
closed by  its  modern  settlement.  The  valley  of  the 
Scioto  appears,  in  particular,  to  have  sustained  a 
heavy  ancient  population,  who  left  their  altars,  tu- 
muli, and  places  of  strong  defence  to  attest  a  power 
and  strength  which,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  made 
Chillicothe  its  central  capital. 

Other  parts  of  this  stream,  as  at  Marietta,  Gal- 
liopolis,  the  Great  Miami,  and  numerous  minor 
sites,  attest  by  their  monumental  remains,  the  resi- 
dence and  reign  of  tribes  having  considerable 
power. 

In  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  number  of 
works  of  defence,  and  the  strong  idolatrous  charac- 
ter of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  are  denoted  by  other 
remains,  which  are  seen  to  have  covered  large  areas 
of  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  portions  of  those 
States. 

These  archsoological  vestiges  extend  eastwardly 
and  then  northeastwardly,  from  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  through  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Geor- 
gia, quite  to  South  Carolina,  whore  a  work  of  this 
kind  exists  on  the  estate  of  the  late  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Avhich  is  called  Fort  Hill. 


The  larger  mounds,  which  were  the  places  c 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  and  of  the  singing  of  hymns 
were  without  the  works.  These,  it  is  most  probable 
were  only  approached  by  the  priests,  before  or  afte 
the  conflict,  and  were  the  sites  of  public  suppliea 
tions  and  public  te  deums.  It  was  no  deseoratio: 
of  the  objects  to  which  the  large  tumuli  were  dedi 
cated,  to  employ  them  as  sepulchres  for  their  cele 
brated  men  ;  but  rather  served  to  invest  them  wit 
the  character  of  increased  sacredness  and  respect 

The  minor  mounds,  such  as  we  have  denominatei 
haycock  mounds,  appear  to  have  been  seated  insid 
or  outside  of  a  defended  town  or  fort,  are  of  a  mill 
tary  character,  and  were  a  sort  of  redoubt.  Whei 
seated  at  places  distant  from  such  works,  they  wer 
generally  mere  burrows. 

But  there  is  a  third  species  of  the  class  of  mino 
mounds,  which  were  evidently  of  an  altaric  charac 
ter.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  shown  by  Di 
Davis,  in  his  elaborate  examination  of  the  antiqui 
ties  of  the  Sciota  valley.  That  offerings  were  mad 
by  fire  by  the  mound-builders  as  well  as  by  th 
existing  race  of  Indians,  is  clearly  shown.  An  alta 
of  earth,  not  very  imposing  in  its  height  orcireum 
ference,  was  made  by  them  from  loose  earth,  ii 
which  two  simple  principles  were  observed,  namelj 
that  of  the  altar  and  pyramid.  It  was  circular,  s. 
that  all  could  approach  and  stand  around  it ;  an( 
second,  that  it  should  have  concavity  enough  at  th 
top  to  prevent  the  fire  from  tumbling  olf.  It  i 
probable  from  the  number  of  these  altars  in  th 
Scioto  valley,  that  it  had  a  dense  population  in  it 

By  long  use,  the  bed  of  the  loam  or  earth  com 
posing  the  altar  would  become  hard,  and  partake 
in  some  measure,  of  the  character  of  brick.  Wha 
circumstances  determined  its  disuse,  we  cannot  saj 
It  is  certain,  that  in  the  end  the  fire  was  coveren 
up,  with  all  its  more  or  less  burned  or  cracked  cod 
tents,  and  the  earth  heaped  up,  so  as  to  bury  i 
most  effectually,  and  constitute  a  mound.  Thi 
peculiar  formation,  as  Dr.  Davis  informed  me,  wa 
first  exposed  by  the  action  of  the  river,  which  undei 
mined  one  or  more  of  these  structures,  exposing  th 
baked  red  line  of  earth,  of  a  convex  form  whic 
had  made  the  former  bed  of  the  altar,  and  upo 
which  vast  numbers  of  sculptured  pipes  were  founc 
These  pipes  have  been  figured  in  the  first  volum 
of  the  Smithsonian  transactions,  and  constitute 
body  of  the  best  sculptures,  although  not  the  oiil 
ones  of  a  similar  character,  which  have  yet  come  t 
light. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  one  class  of  moundi 
which  differ  wholly  in  their  object  and  mode  of  coi 
struction,  as  well,  probably,  as  thcirera  of  erectioij 
from  all  the  preceding  species :  allusion  is  mad : 
to  what  have  been  called  the  imitative  and  Wil 
consin  mounds.  ' 

These  mounds  or  monuments  of  earth,  consirl 
of  the  figures  of  animals,  raised  on  the  surface  (j 
the  open  country,  and  covered  with  grass.  None  ( 
them  exceed  ten  feet  in  height,  although  many  ( 
of  them  incliide  considerable  areas.  Theirconneil, 
tion  with  the  existing  totemic  system  of  the  Iljj 
dians,  is  too  strong  to  escape  attention.  By  iv 
system  of  names  imposed  upon  the  men  composin'i 
the  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  and  other  D!J 
tions,  a  fox,  a  bear,  a  turtle,  &c.,  is  fixed  on  as  I, 
badge  or  stem,  from  which  the  descendants  ma'j 
trace  their  parentage.  To  do  this,  the  figure  of  tl 
animal  is  employed  as  an  heraldic  sign  or  surnam  j 
This  sign,  which  by  no  means  gives  the  individu 
name  of  the  person,  is  called  in  the  AlgonquLl! 
town-mark  or  Totem.  jl 

i\  tribe  could  leave  no  more  permanent  trace  j 
an  esteemed  sachem  or  honoured  individual,  tbanH 
the  erection  of  one  of  these  monuments.  They  »;|j 
clearly  sepulchral,  and  have  no  other  object  but  " 
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serve  tbe  names  of  diatinguisLed  actors  in  their 
cry.  Tbe  fox,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  aud  tbe  eagle, 
clearly  recognizable  in  tbe  devices  published 
tradition  would  drop  such  a  custom  iu  two  oi 
;e  ceuturies,  if  the  same  tribe  had  not  continued 
ive  in  the  same  area.  But,  in  reality,  the  tribes 
»  occupied  Wisconsin,  say  in  the  year  1800,  had 
occupied  it  from  the  earliest  known  ages.  Th 
luebagocs  still  occupied  tbe  shores  of  Green 
',  on  the  arrival  of  the  French.  Immediately 
h  of  them  were  seated  a  nation,  which  is  now 
nown,  under  tbe  name  of  Mascotius,  or  Prairie 
ians.  The  probability  of  their  more  recent  ori 
than  the  mounds  proper,  rests  on  this:  but  it 
imitted  that  there  are  no  traditions  respecting 


From  a  Forthcoming  Volumo. 

,eadcr,  are  you  one  of  those  who,  with  uuhelp- 
hand  and  repulsive  glance,  have  looked  down 
he  loving,  self-sacrificing  manifestations  of  wo 
I's  devotion  to  her  Saviour  ?     How  unlike  are 

iu  spirit  to  the  mighty  angel  at  whose  very 
ence  tbe  earth  quaked,  when  those  hardy  keep 
jf  the  grave  became  as  dead  men  !  That  coun 
nee  which,  as  lightning,  struck  terror  to  the 
ts  of  tbe  sturdy  guards  of  tbe  grave,  only  beam- 
a  love  aud  gentleness  on  these  devoted  women. 
.  the  world  ever  witnessed  such  unyielding  love  ? 
ich  unflinching  constancy,  amid  scenes  of  igno- 
^,  suffering,  and  terror  ?     O  reader,  have  you 

rejected  a  loving,  persuasive  testimony  in 
lur  of  Jesus,  because  it  fell  from  the  affectionate 
of  a  woman '!  Behold  these  women,  now  about 
sceive  from  the  lips  of  this  mighty  angel  the 
commission  ever  given  to  mortals,  to  proclaim 
en  Christ.  "Fear  not,"  said  the  angel,  "for  I 
7  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  who  was  crucified.  He 
it  here,  for  he  has  risen,  as  he  said.  Come  see 
)laco  where  the  Lord  lay."  How  sweet  the 
age,  and  bow  loving  and  sympathizing  the 
3  of  this  mighty  angel  to  tbe  stricken  hearts  of 
!   affectionate   mourners.     But   he  would  not 

them  linger.  And  well  did  the  mighty  angel 
f  that  it  was  not  in  woman's  heart  to  be  sel- 
n  her  joy,  and  he  bids  them  hasten  quickly  and 
he  disciples  that  their  Lord  had  risen  from  the 
,  aud  would  go  before  them  into  Galilee,  where 

should  see  him.     What  a  message !     And 

what  a  source  was  it  received  ! 
link  you  that  John,  James,  or  Peter  would 

received  that  message  with  a  repulsive  look, 
use  delivered  by  the  angel  to  a  woman,  and 
communicated  to  man  by  her  ?  How  strange 
unwarrantable  tbe  infatuation  of  some  who 
ss  to  be  Christ's  disciples  of  the  present  day; 
conteuiptously  hear  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
h  is   tbe   spirit  of  prophecy,"  because  it  falls 

the  lips  of  a  woman. 

it  though  these  women  were  by  this  mighty 
1  entrusted  with  the  most  glorious  commission 

delivered  to  mortals,  this  was  but  a  small 
ur,  compared  with  that  which  awaited  them. 
;hey  ran  quickly,  so  true   to   the  principle  of 

unselfish  womanly  natures,  to  bring  their  sor- 
ag  brethren  word,  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  life  and 
T,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  Lord  of 
;,  and  King  of  kings,  met  them.     And  what 

a  commission  from  the  most  mighty  of  angels 
pared  with  a  commission  from  the  Lord  of  an- 
l  "  All  hail !"  said  He  who  spake  as  man 
r  spake.     They  pause.     Though  no  longer  the 

of  sorrows,  his  sympathies  are  unchanged,  and 
rcets  these  his  beloved  courageous  female  dis- 
s  wilh  most  inspiring  words.  "  All  hail  V  ex- 
as  tbe  newly- risen  Prince  of  life.  •  Joyous  sal- 


utation I  Its  inspirations  speak  more  than  friend- 
ship ;  it  is  the  voice  of  affection,  aud  flows  out  from 
the  heart  of  infinite  love,  inspiring  bli-ssiul  confi- 
dence, and  moving  them  to  holy  adoration.  Their 
risen  Lord  is  still  their  friend,  and  iu  untold  trans- 
ports they  bow  and  worship  before  him,  and  cling 
to  his  feet.  Does  he  chide  them  1  No  1  Had  a 
vestige  of  fear  lingered  about  their  stricken  hearts, 
it  were  now  forever  banished.  "Be  not  afraid  :  go 
tell  my  brethern,  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  me."  AV^ouderful  commission! 
Behold  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel  of  a  risen 
Saviour  !  The  first  commission  ever  given  to  mor- 
tals direct  from  the  newly-risen  Head  of  the  Church 
is  now  being  given  to  these  affectionate,  unflinching 
female  disciples,  who,  with  undaunted  step,  had 
followed  the  Man  of  Sorrows  through  all  his  weary 
pilgrimage  here  on  earth.  Blessed  daughters  of 
the  Lord  Almighty  !  now  is  your  constancy  reward 
ed.  The  first  proclamation  that  falls  upon  tbe  ear 
of  man,  of  a  risen  Jesus,  is  to  burst  from  your  lips. 
Tbe  first  sight  ever  given  to  mortals  of  the  glorified 
body  of  the  world's  Redeemer  is  now  being  given 
to  your  entranced  vision.  0  amazing  sight !  Yet 
your  glorified  Lord  is  still  your  same  conipassion 
ate  friend  as  when  he  communed  with  you  before 
passing  through  the  portals  of  tbe  grave  ! 

He  would  not  that  your  timid  natures  should 
overawed  with  the  wondrous  sight  which  is  uow  be- 
ing revealed  to  your  astonished  vision,  nor  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  amazing  commission  which 
ye  are  now  to  receive  from  his  glorified  lips.  No. 
the  tones  falling  from  those  lips  are  still  as  ever  all 
ness  and  love  :  "  Be  not  afraid.  Go  tell  my 
brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall 
they  see  me.  Go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father, 
and  to  my  God,  and  your  God."  What  a  message ! 
Think  you  that  those  dear  apostles,  the  brethren  of 
our  Lord,  rejected  this  message  from  the  Saviour, 
because  it  fell  from  tbe  lips  of  a  female  disciple '! 
Reader,  have  you  not  done  this? — Late  Paper. 

How  the  Toad  Eats. — The  long,  free,  bifid  tongue 
of  the  toad,  covered  with  papilla3,  and  muciparous 
(mucus)  follicles,  is  the  all-important  instrument 
for  the  procuration  of  food. 

It  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  under  jaw,  the  base  being  loose  and  free  in  the 
back  part  of  tbe  mouth.  A  toad  will  never  touch 
any  save  a  living  insect,  and  of  this  fact  it  requires 
such  positive  aud  conclusive  evidence,  that  tbe  lat- 
ter often  escapes  before  the  former  is  sufficiently 
stimulated  to  attempt  its  capture. 

When  once  a  toad  fixes  his  eye  on  a  lively  living 
insect,  his  whole  appearance  is  suddenly  changed. 
The  passive,  sluggish  animal  of  tbe  minute  before 

s  suddenly  assumed  the  aspect  of  ferocity. 

If  it  be  a  fly  at  some  distance  from  the  toad,  on 
the  carpet,  the  latter,  his  eyes  full  of  malignity 

d  craft,  stretches  out  his  limbs  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  creeps  toward  the  insect  iu  tbe  most 
stealthy,  noiseless  manner  possible  ;  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  victim,  the 
tongue  is  thrown  out  so  rapidly  that  it  escapes  de- 
tection ;  but  tbe  fly  has  been  struck,  glued  to  the 
tongue  by  the  mucus  on  the  surface,  and  returns 
with  it  into  tbe  toad's  mouth. 

The  senses  of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell,  are  won- 
derfully acute  in  these  animals.  No  one  would 
believe  that  a  fly  alighting  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
carpet  would  be  accompanied  by  any  appreciable 
sound,  and  (so  far  as  our  sensations  are  concerned) 
this  is  quite  true;  not  so  with  the  toad,  however; 
the  fly  may  alight  at  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
ud  the  toad's  back  turned  from  that  direction, 
yet  he  hears  it  iastautly,  turns  round,  and  pro- 


ceeds to  effect  its  capture,  in  which  he  very  rarely 
fails ! 

The  mode  by  which  a  toad  is  enabled  to  seize 
its  prey,  is  in  this  wise ;  stimulated  by  the  sight  of 
it,  the  tongue  becomes  injected  with  blood,  through 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  until  it  is  quite 
turgid  or  erect;  at  this  instant  it  can  be  thrown 
out  and  used.  Tbe  action  is  like  letting  the  back 
of  the  hand  fall  quickly  from  the  elbow  joint,  with- 
out moving  the  wrist,  aud  allowing  it  quickly  to 
rebound. 

The  process  requires  to  be  very  swift,  for  the 
breathing  of  the  toad  is  suspended  so  long  as  tho 
mouth  remains  open. 

There  is  not  iu  nature  a  more  harmless  or  valu- 
able animal  than  a  toad,  nor  one  whose  presence 
in  gardens  should  be  so  much  encouraged,  for  they 
consume  only  insects,  spiders,  and  slugs,  and  the 
quantity  of  these  they  destroy  is  quite  incredible. 

Like  all  the  reptiles,  tho  toad  changes  its  skin, 
but  the  cast  envelope  is  never  found,  although  those 
of  tho  serpent  are  common  enough.  The  reason 
why  it  is  not  found  is  this  : — The  toad  is  an  econo- 
mical animal,  and  does  not  choose  that  so  much 
substance  should  be  wasted.  So  after  tbe  skin 
has  been  entirely  thrown  oft',  the  toad  takes  its  old 
coat  in  its  two  fore  paws,  and  dexterously  rolls  it, 
and  pats  it,  and  twists  it,  until  the  coat  has  been 
formed  into  a  ball.  It  is  then  taken  between  the 
paws,  pushed  into  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  at  a 
gulp  like  a  big  pill.  The  tadpole  does  the  same, 
says  the  Maine  Farmer. 


The  Beauties  of  Slavery. 

American  Society  presents  some  sad  phases, 
which  we  hope  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  our 
descendants  in  tbe  next  century.  Here  is  a  sample 
from  the  diary  of  a  young  lady,  lately  employed  as 
a  governess  in  a  village  of  the  South  : 

"  During  the  short  time  I  remained  down  South, 
I  was  unceasingly  reminded  of  the  sad  consequences 
of  slavery.  I  will  tell  you  one  instance,  for  I  know 
it  will  not  be  words  wasted. 

"  On  my  return  from  church,  the  first  Sunday 
of  my  stay  there,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  bright 
and  intelligent-looking  slave  girl  of  apparently  nine 
years. 

"  I  wanted  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  asked 
her  what  her  name  was. 

"  '  Aggy,  ma'am.' 

"  '  Aggy,'  I  inquired,  '  what  church  is  that  op- 
posite V 

"  '  Presbyterian,  ma'am.' 

"  '  Do  you  ever  go  to  church,  Aggy  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  I  am  going  to-night.' 

"  '  And  can  you  read  V 

"  '  No,  ma'am  ;  coloured  people  don't  read.' 

"  '  How  old  are  you,  Aggy  V 

"  '  I  don't  know.' 

"  '  When  you  go  to  church,  do  you  understand 
what  the  minister  says?' 

"  '  Yes,  ma'am.' 

"  '  Where  are  your  father  nnd  mother?' 

"  '  My  father  is  dead,  but  my  mother  was  sold 
away  when  I  was  little.  I  was  sold  here  in  Rich- 
mond, but  I  don't  know  where  she  is.' 

"  '  Who  owns  you,  Aggy  V 

"  '  A  woman  in  Maine  street,  and  she  hired  me 
out  to  the  lady  I  live  with.' 

'  Should  you  like  to  see  your  mother,  Aggy  ?' 
'  Yes,'  she  said,  and  gave  me  the  softest  and 
most  touching  look,  as  she  averted  her  head. 

"  '  One  question  more.  Have  you  any  brothers 
and  sisters  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  I  had  four,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  '  but  they 
were  all  sold  away.' 

"  I  left  her,  for  her  history  was  told.     'Twas  a 
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short  and  sad  one.  A  life  with  no  bright  spots — no 
sunny  recollections  of  the  past — without  the  love  of 
parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters — the  joys  nature 
designed,  but  man  deprived  her  of.  I  could  sym 
pathize  with  her  the  more  deeply,  for  I  was  then 
away  from  all  I  loved,  and  my  sorrow  and  en 
in  consequence  were  very  hard  to  hear ;  but  her 
tale  touched  my  heart,  indeed.  I  pitied — 'twas  all 
I  could  do — and  went  to  my  room,  thankful  that 
my  lot  had  been  cast  in  such  pleasant  places.- 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


■  in  England. — An  English  correspond 
ent  of  the  Morning  Star  gives  the  following  facts  in 
reference  to  the  increase  of  Popery  in  England 
"  Romanism  is  adding  every  day  to  the  number  of 
its  agents  in  our  country  ;  it  is  also  adding  every 
day  to  the  number  of  its  endowments.  Men  and 
money,  the  two  grand  sinews  of  war,  are  coming  in 
abundance.  Only  ponder  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  its  agents.  1q  1829  the  number  of  Popish 
priests  in  Britain  was  477  j  in  1858  they  are  1204, 
being  an  increase  of  727.  In  1829  the  number  of 
Popish  chapels  was  449,  now  they  are  9U2,  being 
an  increase  of  453.  In  1829  we  had  no  monas- 
teries, now  we  have  27.  We  had  no  nunneries  in 
1829,  now  we  have  109." 
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We  have  heretofore  placed  in  our  Journal  all 
the  documents  published  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  as  they  have  been  issued,  in  order  to 
have  them  upon  record,  and  that  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  see  them, 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  them.  In 
accordance  with  this  rule,  we  have  commenced  on 
our  first  page  "  The  Appeal,"  "  on  behalf  of  the 
Coloured  Races,"  which,  though  it  has  been  widely 
circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  we  apprehend  our 
subscribers  will  be  glad  to  have,  so  that  it  may  be 
bound  up  in  a  volume  of  "  The  Friend."  There 
have  been  eight  thousand  of  the  pamphlet  printed, 
and  all  but  a  few  distributed.  Another  edition  will 
probably  soon  be  struck  off,  which  Friends  can 
procure  for  distribution  at  the  bookstore,  No.  306 
Arch  street. 

PARAGRAPH  EDITION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Collins 
&  Brother,  No.  82  Warren  street.  New  York,  a 
copy  of  the  neat  edition  of  the  New  Testament  just 
issued  from  their  press.  So  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined it,  it  appears  to  be  clear  of  typographical 
errors.  In  a  note  to  the  reader,  the  publishers  say, 
they  "  have  omitted  the  divisions  into  chapter  and 
verse,  (originally  introduced  by  Robert  Stevens,  in 
connection  with  his  Concordance;)  believing  that 
however  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference  and 
citation,  these  divisions  are  superfluous  and  objec- 
tionable for  general  use. 

In  other  respects  they  have  strictly  adhered  to 
the  authorized  English  version,  following  the  text 
of  Bagster,  and  of  Eyre,  and  of  Spottiswoode,  in 
orthography  and  punctuation,  except  that  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  quotatioti 
points  to  mark  distinct  speeches  and  conversations, 
and  also  to  give  prominence  to  the  quotations  from 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  or  from  other  writings. 
The  use  of  italic  type  to  denote  doubtful  or  sup- 
plied words,  is  retained  as  in  the   Lomlon  editions. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  chapter  and 
verse  with  which  each  page  commences,  is  given  at 
the  head  of  the  page. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Galway,  Ireland,  to  Tenth  r 
2  7tU.  A  low  intelligible  words  had  been  received 
Valentia  over  the  Atlantic  cable.  It  had  been  fiuallj- 
agreed,  with  the  consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Great  Eastern,  that  the  company  should  be 
dissolved,  and  that  the  cost  of  building  and  launching 
the  ship  (£640,000)  should,  in  the  new  company,  be  re- 
duced one  half.  The  London  money  market  was  very 
easy.  Loans  on  the  Stocl£  Exchange,  on  governi 
security,  were  obtainable  at  one  per  cent.  In  the  discount 
market  the  minimum  rate  was  two  per  cent. 

The  submarine  telegraph  between  Dover  and  Calais 
had  ceased  working,  and  was   believed  to  be  brok 
Communication  between  France  and  England  was  kept 
up  via  Oitend. 

The  British  war  steamer  Gorgon  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  22d,  from  Halifax  and  Fayal.  The  Gorgon  took 
soundings  for  another  line  of  Atlantic  telegraph,  from 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  entrance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  via  Fayal. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  decrease  in 
exports  during  the  last  nine  months  of  $9,400,000. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  slightly  declined 
Breadstufls  were  dull,  but  rates  unchanged. 

The  Portuguese  government  has  yielded  in  the  dis- 
pute with  France,  having  formally  delivered  up  the  ship 
Charles  George,  and  liberated  the  captain,  declaring 
however  that  this  step  was  taken  only  in  consequence  of 
the  threatened  employment  of  force  by  France. 

Commotions  continue  in  various  parts  of  Turkey.  The 
Greek  Christians  in  Bosnia  have  been  committing  terri- 
ble outrages  on  the  Mussulman  population,  under  the 
belief,  it  is  stated,  that  they  will  be  supported  by  France 
and  Russia,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  the  formation  of  a  Greek  State  having  its  capi- 
tal at  Constantinople. 

The  reported  massacre  of  the  French  and  English  Vice- 
Consuls  at  Tetuan,  proves  to  be  wholly  untrue. 

The  Russian  possessions  on  the  Amoor  river  are  being 
rapidly  developed  to  accommodate  the  expected  trade 
with  China,  under  the  new  treaty.  The  government  en- 
gineers propose  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the 
Gulf  of  Castries  to  a  contingent  bend  of  the  Amoor 
river. 

Letters  from  Bombay  to  the  24th  of  Ninth  month  state 
that  operations  are  being  carried  on  without  flagging 
against  the  scattered  rebels.  The  strength  of  the  rebels 
in  Oude  and  the  adjacent  districts,  is  70,000  men,  with 
56  guns.  It  is  said  that  nine  columns  are  to  be  organ- 
ized at  Lucknow,  to  traverse  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  operate  against  the  rebels. 

The  London  Times  correspondent  thinks  that  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty  thousand  Sepoys  have  been  killed 
or  executed,  and  adding  the  casualties  by  sickness, 
wounds  and  want,  that  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  original  Bengal  array  is  in  existence,  not  includ- 
ing the  disarmed  regiments. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  to  be  an  amnesty  declared  on 
the  proclamation  of  the  Queen's  authority. 

UNITED  STATES.— rAe  Treasury.— The  balance  in 
the  U.  S.  Treasury,  on  the  1st  instant,  was  §7,543,000. 
The  receipts  for  the  week  were  §782,500  ;  the  payments 
$1,321,000. 

The  Overland  Mail  from  California  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  6th,  bringing  San  Francisco  papers  of  the  llth 
ult.  The  first  overland  mail  from  St.  Louis  reached  San 
Francisco  on  the  10th  ult.,  having  been  twenty-four  days 
on  the  route.  The  steamer  Cortes  sailed  for  Victoria  on 
the  9th,  with  only  twenty  passengers.  Steamers  were 
daily  returning  to  California,  crowded  with  the  disheart- 
ened miners,  who  have  been  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations at  Frazer  river.  The  total  amount  of  gold  dust 
from  Frazer  river  deposited  at  the  San  Francisco  mint, 
up  to  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  was  only  $57,000.  On 
the  6th  ult.,  a  fire  occurred  at  Jamestown,  which  de- 
stroyed 27  houses  and  stores,  causing  a  loss  of  $250,000. 

The  Next  Congress. — The  Washington  Union  jiublishes 
a  table  of  the  late  elections  for  members  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  and  shows  that  104  Republicans,  34  Ad- 
ministration Democrats,  and  12  Auti-Lecompton  Demo- 
crats have  been  elected.  If  the  Administration  party 
should  elect  men  of  their  own  in  every  Southern  district 
now  represented  by  Americans,  they  would  still  have  but 
112,  which  is  a  minority  of  the  House. 

iS(.  Louis,  Mo.—T\ie  population,  according  to  a  census 
just  taken,  is  135,330,  which  is  thus  classified— Ameri- 
cans, 59,657  ;  Germans,  43,874;  Irish,  22,014 ;  English, 
3,451  J  French,  1,337;  all  other  nations,  1,951;  free 
blacks,  1,672;  slaves,  1,484. 

A'ew  I'ocA-.— Mortality  last  week,  361.  On  the  Sth, 
the  prices  of  grain  were  as  follows: — Southern  yellow 
orn,  90  cts. ;  white  84  cts.  a  85  cts. ;  Western  yellow. 


80  cts. ;  mixed,  75  cts. ;  oats,  45  cts.  a  50  cts. ;  gooi 
white  wheat,  $1.35;  choice,  do.,  $1.50. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  126.  Accordin| 
to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospitiil,  thi 
mean  temperature  of  the  Tenth  month  was  59°  which  i 
4  J°  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty-two  years 
The  amount  of  rain  was  1.84  inches.  The  publishec 
statements  of  the  city  Banks  on  the  Sth  inst.,  show  specii 
on  hand  $7,037,257;  circulation  $2,657,378  ;  due  depo 
sitors  $17,472,897.  The  supply  of  beef  cattle  the  las 
week  was  not  so  great  as  the  week  before ;  about  thir 
teen  hundred  head  were  sold,  at  prices  ranging  generall- 
from  7  cts.  to  8  cts. ;  a  few  were  sold  at  8J  cts.  a  8J  cts 

Grain  in  the  West. — On  the  Sth  inst.,  the  quotation 
were  as  follows  : — Chicago,  wheat,  83  cts. ;  corn,  62  cts 
Cincinnati,  red  wheat,  75  cts. ;  white,  $1.05  ;  corn,  5' 
cts. 

The  Sugar  Crop.— The  Alexandria  (La.)  America; 
says,  the  prospects  are,  that  the  sugar  crop  of  that  conn 
ty,  this  season,  will  be  the  largest  ever  made.  Simila 
statements  come  from  other  parts  of  Louisiana. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Castaways  Discovered.  ■ —  Commodor 
Sinclair,  of  the  United  States  ship  Vandalia,  -ivhil 
searching  for  three  men  belonging  to  the  ship  Wild  Wave 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Oene,  and  wh 
afterwards  reached  Tahiti  in  a  boat  of  their  own  con 
struction,  visited  the  little  island  of  Rooahoogah,  wher 
he  found  six  white  men— three  American  and  three  Eng 
lishmen — who  have  lived  there  fourteen  years,  and  ba 
completely  identified  themselves  with  the  natives,  so  a 
not  to  desire  to  leave. 

The  Pitcairn  Islanders. — A  correspondent  of  the  Nev 
York  Herald,  writing  from  New  Zealand,  under  date  o 
July  6th,  states  that  the  interesting  colony  of  Pitcairn' 
Island,  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bountj 
whom  the  British  government  recently  put  in  possessioi 
of  Norfolk  Island,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  tha 
place,  and  had  returned  to  their  old  residence  on  Pit 
cairn's  Island. 

An  Elevated  Railroad.— \a  Chili,  a  branch  of  th 
Copiapo  railroad  passes  over  the  Atacama  mountains  a 
an  elevation  higher  than  any  other  railroad  in  the  worlc 
On  the  3d  of  Eighth  month,  part  of  this  railroad  wa 
opened,  and  a  locomotive  ascended  to  the  terminus  at  a 
elevation  of  4440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Sunken  Ships  at  Sebaslopol. — The  American  coir 
pany  which  undertook  to  raise  these  vessels,  have,  it  aj 
pears,  succeeded  in  bringing  several  of  them  to  the  sui 
face  entire.  Others  have  been  blown  to  pieces,  an 
raised  in  fragments.  The  work  is  one  of  great  difficult; 
and  will  probably  occupy  them  for  a  long  time  to  com' 
By  the  agreement  first  made  with  the  Russian  govert 
ment,  the  contractors  were  to  be  entitled  to  half  the  valii 
of  the  property  recovered.  It  is  now  stated,  the  goveri 
ment  has  agreed  that  they  may  have  it  all,  in  consider! 
tion  of  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  the  opcratioi 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Geo.  Huntingdon,  N.  T.,  $2.27,  to 
vol.  32  ;  from  Geo.  Shaelds,  Pa.,  $2,  to  10,  vol.  33;  fro  ; 
Anne  Beeson,  Missouri,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Thos.  Lee,  Pa 
$2,  vol.  32;  from  Henry  Post,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  31;  fro;> 
Benj.  Macomber,  Vt ,  $3.31,  to  8,  vol.  32.  i 

WANTED. 

A  competent  Male  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friend' 
School  at  Mount  Laurel,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.         ' 

Apply  to  William  Jesup,  Job  Garwood,  or  Clavtdl 
Collins. 

Mt.  Laurel,  Tenth  mo.,  1853. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Rea 
ing  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  tl 
under-named  friends,  viz. : 

James  E.mlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad.  ( 

Philad.,  Sixth' mo.  14th.,  1858. 


Died,  on  Third-day,  Tenth  month  12th,  at  the  re 
nee  of  George  M.  CJlover,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Mabt- 
Sau.n'ders,  relict  of  the  late   Thomas  Saunders,  c 

ceased,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Woe 

bury  Monthly  Meeting. 

EOBB,  FILE  &.  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peuusjlvnnia  Back. 
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(Contiuucd  from  page  7-t.) 

[he  gospel  rule  goes  even  further  than  this.  Its 
uisitions  are  not  complied  with  by  merely  lov- 
our  neighbour,  and  those  -who  do  not  oppose 
interest  or  our  pleasure.  The  Christian  Law- 
3r  says:  "  Love  your  enemies — do  good  to  them 
t  hate  you — bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray 
them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
I,  that  yc  may  bo  the  children  of  your  Father 
ich  is  iu  heaven." 

Let  any  man  candidly  and  deliberately  consider 
se  texts,  and  then  seriously  ask  himself.  Am  1 
ing  my  neigbbour  as  I  love  myself,  by  holding 
1,  and  his  posterity  after  him,  in  involuntary 
fitude — compelling  them  to  labour  all  their 
iS  for  my  benefit,  with  no  other  remuneration 
i  shelter  and  a  scanty  pittance  of  food  and  cloth- 
?  Is  tbis  working  no  ill  to  my  neighbour  ?  Am 
ilfilling  the  divine  law  of  love,  and  acting  un- 
'  its  benign  and  heavenly  influence,  by  thus  hold- 
:  in  perpetual  and  unconditional  bondage,  with 
its  degrading  and  corrupting  accompaniments, 
brother  and  my  sister — children  of  the  same 
mighty  Father,  created  in  his  image,  and,  equally 
,h  myself,  the  objects  of  his  merciful  regard,  and 
that  salvation  which  was  purchased  for  them  and 
\  for  me  by  the  same  Saviour's  blood  1 
[s  there  a  man  living  who  could  appear  before 
Maker,  and  answer  these  questions  in  the  af- 
native?  Wc  believe  not.  The  contradiction  is 
great,  too  manifest,  not  to  carry  conviction  into 
!ry  heart. 

Take  another  precept.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
19, :  "  Wliatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
you,  do  ye  also  even  so  unto  them."  Would 
!  holder  and  worker  of  slaves  like  to  exchange 
;  own  lot  for  their  hard  and  continuous  toil — 
jir  scanty  food  and  clothing,  and  often  comfort- 
s  shelter ;  their  degraded  condition ;  the  igno- 
ttce,  literary  and  religious,  in  which  he  keeps 
:m;  the  severe  whippings  they  frequently  re- 
ve ;  the  separation  from  wife  and  children,  and 
these  from  each  other ;  and  the  privation  of 
erty  and  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  happiness 
his  own  way  7  Would  he  voluntarily  lexchange 
ices  witli  his  negroes,  and  put  his  soul  in  their 
Ill's  stead  ?     We  need  not  pause  for  a  reply. 


Were  their  lots  so  exchanged,  can  he  appeal  to 
the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  deliberately  say  that 
he  now  treats  bis  slaves  as  he  would  wish  to  be 
treated,  were  he  in  their  place?  Uere  is  a  close 
test,  a  comprehensive  criterion.  But,  if  Christ  be 
true — if,  as  lie  declares,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away" — is 
it  not  the  true  standard  by  which  to  try  the  case  ? 
Do  wc  flatter  ourselves  that  the  strictness  of  the 
rule  will  be  relaxed  to  accommodate  us,  because  we 
arc  masters  ?  Let  us  remember  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  His  law  is  the  same  for  high 
and  low,  and  we  cannot  elude  its  force.  "  He  that 
knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
I,"  and  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
If  we  duly  appreciate  the  rich  blessings  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  the  value  of  that  message  which 
He  delivered  to  the  world,  and  of  the  salvation 
hich  He  offers  for  its  acceptance  ;  the  influence  of 
is  love  will  prompt  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Divine  light,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  them 
imong  our  tellow-men,  and  to  invite  all  to  embrace 
these  glorious  privileges.  Could  we  then  be  instru- 
mental in  keeping  any  in  ignorance  of  any  part  of 
the  m  ans  provided  for  making  known  that  mes 
age  and  those  blessings  ?  Could  we  purposely  de- 
prive them  of  the  privilege  and  comfort  of  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  written  by  inspi 
ration  of  God,  for  their  and  our  learning,  and  are 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  m 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works ;  and  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus? 

American  slavery  systematically  and  by  law 
prohibits  teaching  the  slave  to  read  ;  and  thus,  in 
great  measure,  cuts  off  millions  of  our  fellow-beings 
from  the  opportunity  of  deriving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures the  consolations,  the  warnings,  the  reproof; 
and  instruction  they  contain.  Mu.-^t  not  that  com- 
passionate Being  who  provided  these  invaluable 
records  for  the  use  of  black  as  well  as  white,  view 
with  just  displeasure  the  wilful  withholding  from 
his  children  of  the  advantages  He  thus  designed  for 
them  ;  and  do  not  those  incur  a  fearful  load  of 
responsibility  who  support  the  institution  which  is 
the  instrument  of  so  great  a  wrong  ? 

Slavery  exposes  females  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
irresponsible  power  of  licentious  men,  in  whose 
hands  they  are  helpless.  Let  any  man  who  has 
daughters  growing  up  around  him,  bound  to  him 
by  the  teuderest  ties  of  parental  and  filial  love, 
seriously  contemplate  this  monstrous  evil,  and  then 
say  whether  a  system  that  produces,  tolerates,  and 
even  protects  such  a  state  of  things,  is  not  a  curse 
to  the  earth. 

The  divine  command  respecting  the  ordinance  of 
marriage  is,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder."     Slavery  tells  the  master  he 
may  sunder  man  and  wife  whenever  he  plcases- 
may  sell  them  far  away  from  each  other;   and, 
he  keep  either,  compel  that  one  to  marry  agai 
and  thus  violate  another  of  the  divine  laws. 

The  children  of  a  slave,  dear  to  him  perhaps  as 
his  own  flesh,  and  for  whose  welfare  and  happiness 
ho  may  be  anxiously  solicitous,  can  be  torn  from 


him  at  the  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary  master,  sold  to 
distant  and,  to  him,  unknown  parts,  perhaps  to  a 
hard-hearted  driver,  who  extorts  from  his  victims 
by  the  lash  the  utmost  amount  of  toil  of  which 
their  enfeebled  and  lacerated  limbs  are  capable ; 
nd  the  bereaved  parent  has  scarcely  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  pouring  his  complaint  into  some  sympa- 
thizing bosom,  or  of  learning  by  hearsay  the  future 
"ot  of  his  child. 

The  coloured  man  has  his  social  affections,  his 
domestic  ties.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  there 
are,  differences  among  them,  as  among  white  men, 
in  these  respects;  but  facts  prove  that  the  race 
those  tender  emotions  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree.  What  anguish  must  wring  the  heart  of 
a  fond  parent  whose  children  are  hopelessly  and 
helplessly  doomed  to  such  outrages,  and  to  whose 
violated  natural  rights  and  moral  feelings  even  the 
forms  of  law  give  no  adequate  protection  or  re- 
dress !  0  !  that,  as  men,  as  christians,  as  well- 
wishers  of  our  common  country,  we  could  bo  brought 
fully  to  appreciate,  and  to  feel,  the  magnitude,  the 
enormity,  of  these  evils  ;  and,  putting  ourselves  into 
the  position  of  the  poor  negroes,  could  sympathize 
with  them  as  our  fellow-creatures — as  husbands 
and  wives,  as  fathers  and  mothers,  as  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Slavery  entrusts  the  master  with  despotic  power 
over  the  person,  the  time,  the  will,  of  the  negro. 
He  may  inflict  cruel  and  torturing  punishment,  just 
so  as  he  does  not  take  his  life  or  wantonly  maim 
him — he  may  deprive  him  of  all  that  makes  exist- 
ence pleasant,  and  he  has  no  redress — none  to  re- 
medy his  wrongs  or  to  listen  to  his  complaint. 

IMan  is  created  a  free  agent.  The  divine  law  by 
which  he  is  to  be  governed  is  written  in  his  heart 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Good  and  evil  are  set  before  him  with  their  inevi- 
table consequences  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  he 
is  called  to  choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the  evil, 
but  with  liberty  to  make  his  election.  The  insti- 
tution of  slavery  interferes  with  this  liberty,  and 
makes  the  will  of  the  master  absolute  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  slave,  and  paramount  to  the  law  of 
God.  The  master  may,  and  in  many  instances 
does,  compel  the  slave  to  do  things  which  the  divine 
law  forbids,  and  to  leave  unperformed  duties  which 
it  commands,  and  thus  exalts  his  own  authority 
above  that  of  the  Almighty  himself.  Let  us  se- 
riously ponder  tbis  in  all  the  vastness  of  its  conse- 
quences for  time  and  for  eternity,  and  say  whether 
ystem  which  thus  sets  one  man  above  his  Maker, 
wliile  it  degrades  another  so  far  below  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Creator  placed  him,  is  not  at  va- 
riance with  the  whole  scope  of  Christianity,  and 
deeply  injurious  to  both  master  and  slave  ! 

it  any  wonder  that  the  moral  sense  of  other 
civilized  nations  turns  with  disgust  and  abhorrence 
from  an  institution  fraught  with  these  evils,  and 
which  inflicts  on  its  victims  such  grievous  wrongs  ? 
We  would  affectionately  and  earnestly  entreat  oa? 
fellow-citizens  everywhere  to  contemplate  them — 
to  give  up  their  minds  to  the  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  the  hardships  and  the  privations  of  the 
negro,  and  to  let  their  sympathies  flow  unre.strained 
for  his  degraded  and  oppressed  condition. 
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We  believe  those  who  do  so  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  Christianity  and  slavery  are  irreconcileable — 
that  the  meek,  loving,  sclf-sacrifioing  spirit  of  the 
Eedeemer  of  men,  who  declared  that  we  ought  to 
love  one  another  as  He  loved  us,  which  was  even 
to  laying  down  his  life  for  our  sakes,  is  totally  ad- 
verse to  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  of  the  system,  and 
that  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  it  will  eventually 
bring  upon  our  beloved  country  the  measure  of  H' 
just  retribution  who  declared,  "  Shall  I  not  vis 
for  these  things  ?  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged 
on  such  a  nation  as  this?" 

How  deeply,  then,  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  sc 
many  amongst  us  view  with  indifference  and  uncon 
cern  this  alarming  subject ;  while  others,  from  pe- 
cuniary or  political  motives,  cling  to  the  system, 
and  are  seeking  to  extend  its  area,  and  thus  widen 
and  augment  the  evil  which  threatens  to  overthrow 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tlie  nation,  and  even 
the  government  itself. 

We  turn  with  christian  interest  and  sympathy  to 
the  condition  of  the  free  black  people  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  government. 

They  labour  under  many  and  great  disabilities, 
for  which  no  better  reason  can  be  assigned  than  that 
there  is  power  to  impose  them  ;  and  they  have  to 
contend  against  unjust  prejudices,  continually  ope- 
rating to  their  disadvantage,  and  repressing  their 
efforts  for  improvement.  That  many  of  theui  pos- 
sess but  little  thrift,  and  are  not  very  strict  in  their 
observance  of  the  moral  law,  will  not  bo  denied. 
But  when  we  consider  the  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion into  which  their  ancestors  and  themselves  were 
forced  by  the  whites,  and  in  which  they  have  gene- 
rally been  kept,  what  other  result  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated  ?  Under  the  same  neglect 
and  pernicious  treatment,  would  not  the  whites  have 
eshibited  equal  degradation  ?  and  is  it  just  to  hold 
the  negro  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  our 
own  want  of  care  to  imbue  his  mind  with  right 
principles,  and  train  him  to  correct  practices  ? 

Does  not  a  part  at  least  of  the  responsibility  rest 
upon  their  more  favoured  white  brethren  for  a  fail- 
ure to  perform  what  seems  no  less  than  a  christian 
duty?  While  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
expended,  and  many  persons  are  devoting  their 
lives  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  condition  of 
nations  afar  off,  how  few  are  found  willing  to  give 
their  time  or  means  to  instructing  and  elevating  the 
thousands  of  free  coloured  people  who  live  in  our 
midst,  and  how  very  little  is  actually  done  to  me- 
liorate their  social,  civil,  or  moral  condition,  and  to 
raise  them  from  the  depressed  state  into  which  I 
they  have  been  driven.  It  is  cheering  to  see  that,  I 
with  proper  culture  and  encouragement,  many  of| 
them  exhibit  a  capacity  for  improvement,  and  an 
energy  and  perseverance  in  attaining  it,  which  are 
highly  creditable.  There  are  not  a  few  instances 
in  which  they  have  reached  a  considerable  degree 
of  intellectual  development ;  have  made  commend- 
able progress  in  literature  and  science,  and  by  a 
course  of  industry,  honesty,  and  sobriety,  have  at- 
tained a  comfortable  competency,  and  established 
a  good  reputation  as  worthy  and  useful  citizens. 
We  lament  to  see,  nevertheless,  that  the  unchris- 
tian prejudice  against  colour  is  still  operating  most 
unjustly  against  them  ;  that  in  several  of  the  States 
severe  laws  are  proposed  or  enacted,  the  object  of 
which  is  still  further  to  rob  them  of  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  even  to  deprive  them  of  a  home  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  Laws  so  oppressive,  and  un- 
just in  their  nature,  we  apprehend,  are  an  offence 
against  the  Most  High,  and  clearly  inconsistent 
•with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  republican 
constitution;  and  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against 
them. 

(To  bo  cnntinncJ.) 


From  the  Quartcily  Review. 

Progress  of  English  Agriculture. 

(Continued  trora  page  To.) 

When  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  discussed  the 
advantage  of  returning  to  the  plan  of  more  fre- 
quent corn  crops,  which  before  the  days  of  artificial 
manures  was  found  to  be  utterly  ruinous,  the  then 
chairman  said  that  he  "  had  for  several  years  taken 
a  crop  of  wheat  every  other  year:  and  that  on  such 
soil  as  that  of  his  farm,  as  long  as  he  manured  ac- 
cordingly, he  con.-^idered  that  he  was  not  using  the 
land  (one-half  of  which  is  his  own  freehold)  un 
fairly."  This  Weald  of  Sussex  farm  shall  be  our 
third  example;  and  we  adduce  it  to  show  what 
may  be  done  with  the  most  intractable  class  of 
retentive  soils.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  divided  into 
enclosures  of  from  four  to  eight  acres  each  by  broad 
hedge-rows,  many  of  them  with  ditches  on  both 
sides.  It  was  among  the  evils  of  these  small  en- 
closures that  they  facilitated  the  old  make-shift 
plan  of  draining  by  surface  furrows  to  shallow  sub- 
drains  of  bushes,  because  the  water  had  not  far  to 
run.  A  partial  cure  postpones  completer  remedies. 
In  the  numerous  hedges,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  county,  the  landlord  grew  oak  timber  and 
the  tenant  underwood  for  fuel  and  for  mending 
fences.  Before  railways  had  made  coal  cheaper 
than  hedgerow  cuttings,  the  labourers  were  employ- 
ed in  fine  weather  during  the  winter  in  trimming  the 
hedges,  and  clearing  out  furrows  and  ditches;  in 
wet  weather  they  retreated  to  a  large  barn  and 
threshed  out  wheat  or  oats  with  a  flail,  in  a  damp 
atmosphere  the  most  unfavourable  for  the  condition 
of  the  corn,  and  a  time  of  the  year  most  convenient 
for  pilfering  it.  The  usual  course  of  cropping  was 
1,  fallow;  2,  wheat ;  3,  oats;  4,  seeds.  The 
seed  crops  were  fed  until  the  beginning  of  June 
with  all  the  stock  of  the  farm,  and  then  broken  up 
for  a  bare  fallow  with  a  wooden  turnwrest  plough. 
The  crops  were  about  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  once  in  four  years,  about  forty-eight  bushels 
of  oats  the  year  following,  and  hay  and  seeds  in 
the  third  year.  The  stock  consisted  of  about  twen- 
ty-five cows,  and  ten  young  beasts,  which  were  sold 
half-fat.  The  horses  ploughed  four  at  a  time  in  a 
ine,  and  were  usually  the  plumpest  animals  on  the 
farm.  Sheep  there  were  none,  nor  was  it  believed 
possible  to  keep  them  without  Down  feed.  Lime 
the  only  manure  purchased,  and  hay  the  only 
winter  food.  The  present  owner  and  farmer  of 
Ockley  Manor,  after  travelling  through  England  to 
study  the  best  specimens  of  modern  tenant-farming, 
began  by  reducing  a  hundred  enclosures  to  twenty, 
and  by  borrowing  enough  money  from  the  public 
loan  to  drain  the  whole  of  his  clays,  the  stiffest 
imaginable,  three  feet  six  inches  deep.  He  would 
have  preferred  four  feet  deep,  but  the  expense  lop- 
ped off  six  inches.  This  indispensable  preliminary 
process  enables  him  to  grow  roots  and  to  keep  a 
large  stock  of  Southdown  sheep  on  his  clovers  and 
seeds,  with  plenty  of  cake,  running  them  on  the  land 
almost  all  the  year  round.  To  assist  in  disintegrat- 
ing the  drained  clay  he  avails  himself  of  "  Warnes 
box-feeding"  system,  manufacturingalarge quantity 
of  long  straw  dung,  which,  when  ploughed  in,  exer- 
cises a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  fertilizing  effect. 

There  are  three  modes  of  feeding  cattle  in  use — 
open  yards,  stalls,  and  boxes.  Well-built  yards  are 
surrounded  by  sheds  for  shelter,  the  open  space  is 
dish-shaped,  thinly  sprinkled  with  earth,  and  thickly 
covered  with  straw,  which  is  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  the  cattle  trample  it  into  manure.  The 
roofs  of  all  the  surrounding  buildings  arc  provided 
with  gutters,  and  the  rain  is  carried  into  under- 
ground drains.  The  liquid  manure  is  pumped  back 
upon  the  prepared  dung-heaps.  These  yards  are 
attached  to  all  root-feeding  farms,  and  by  their 


appearance  and  the  quality  of  the  cattle  fed  in  then 
a  fair  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  management  c 
the  tenant.  In  stalls  the  cattle  are  tied  by  the  heai 
under  cover,  with  more  on  less  straw  under  thet 
according  to  the  proportion  of  arable  land.  0 
the  "  box-system"  each  beast  is  penned  in  a  sepa 
rate  compartment  under  cover,  and  supplied  froi 
day  to  day  with  just  as  much  straw  as  will  cove 
the  solids  and  absorb  the  liquid  dung.  By  th 
time  the  beast  is  fat  his  cell  is  full  of  solid  wel 
fermented  manure,  of  the  most  valuable  descriptio 
for  clay  land.  The  cattle,  whether  in  yards,  sta 
bles,  or  boxes,  and  all  are  often  to  be  found  on  th 
same  farm,  ought  to  be  bountifully  fed  with  slice' 
or  pulped  roots  mixed  with  chafi',  hay,  oilcaki 
linseed,  or  corn.  The  extra  buildings  make  boxe 
the  most  expensive  plan,  but  in  no  way  do  th 
animals  thrive  better,  and  where  there  is  an  anipl 
supply  of  straw  it  is  the  most  advantageous  nietho 
of  manufacturing  manure.  Box-feeding  affords  on 
more  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  many  moder 
agricultural  practices.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Sta 
tistical  Survey  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1795,  \f 
read  that  in  the  Shetland  island  of  Unst,  "  Th 
method  of  preserving  manure  is  by  leaving  it  ti 
accumulate  in  the  beast-house  under  the  cattl( 
mixed  with  layers  of  grass  and  short  heather,  til 
the  beasts  cannot  enter.  When  the  house  is  full 
the  dung  is  spread  over  the  fields."  Doubtless  tht 
islanders  of  Unst  found,  in  their  damp  climate 
that  dung  collected  out  doors  lost  all  its  fertilizing 
value.  At  Ockley  farm,  with  the  assistance  of  tht 
grass-land,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  best  class  of  Sussex,  or  Devocs,  oi 
Scots,  are  fattened  every  year  in  boxes,  built  cheap- 
ly'enough  of  the  timber  from  the  condemned  hedge- 
rows, interlaced  with  furze  and  plastered  wit! 
Sussex  mud.  Though  not  very  sumptuous  exter- 
nally, they  are  warm  and  well  ventilated.  Twenty 
Alderney  cows  eat  up  what  the  fat  cattle  leave  or 
the  pastures  (each  cow  being  tethered),  and  supplj 
first-class  butter  for  Brighton — a  market  which  re- 
quires the  best  description  of  farm  produce.  Ii 
manufacturing  districts  quantity  pays  the  graizei 
or  dairyman  the  best,  in  fashionable  quarters  quality 
Eight  hundred  fat  Down  sheep  and  lambs,  ant 
about  eighty  pigs,  which  are  sold  off  chiefly  in  thi 
shape  of  what  is  popularly  called  "  dairy-fed  pork, 
complete  the  animal  results  on  this  Weald  of  Susse 
farm. 

On  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  devoted  to  ara 
ble  cultivation  wheat  is  grown  every  alternate  yeai 
at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  forty-eight  bushels  pt 
acre.  The  sheep  and  lambs,  which  get  fat  on  tb 
clover  or  other  seeds,  assisted  by  cake,  prepare  tl 
soil  for  the  alternate  corn  crops,  and  have  double 
the  original  produce.  The  roots  fatten  the  catt! 
in  boxes,  and,  while  they  are  growing  ripe  for  tb! 
butcher,  they  manufacture  the  long  straw  manun' 
which  both  enriches  the  tenacious  soil,  and  by  i 
fermentation  assists  to  break  it  up.  Space,  ligb 
and  air  have  been  gained  by  clearing  away  hug 
fences,  which,  besides  their  other  evils,  harbourc 
hundreds  of  corn-consuming  vermin.  By  these  an 
such-like  methods,  all  novelties  in  Sussex,  the  pn 
duce  of  the  farm  has  in  ten  years  been  trebled,  an 
the  condition  of  the  soil  incalculably  improved ;  an 
all  would  have  been  in  vain,  and  much  of  it  inipo:,' 
sible,  without  the  adoption  of  deep,  thorough  grii 
iron  drainage.  This  has  done  in  the  Weald  of  Susse 
clay  what  sheep-feeding  and  drill  husbandry  di 
for  the  warrens  of  Norfolk,  the  sands  of  Bedfor 
and  the  Downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Ti 
result,  however,  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  a  pr 
fitable  point  of  view  as  in  light  land  countie 
because,  as  Talpa  has  shown  in  his  "  Annals  of 
Clay  Farm,"  it  is  almost  impossible  on  a  retenti 
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1,  with  any  paying  number  of  horses,  to  get 
■ough  more  tliuu  one-third  of  the  ploughing  be- 
e  winter  sets  in,  with  its  rain  and  suow.  Tht- 
tivators  of  the  farms  which  from  their  natural 
tility  in  dry  seasons  were  in  favour  for  centuries, 
ilc  what  are  now  our  finest  corn-growing  dis- 
its  were  Moorland  deserts,  are  often  beaten  by 
ic,  prevented  as  they  are  by  the  wet  from  get- 
g  on  the  land,  and  obliged  to  work  slowly  with 
ee  or  four  horses.  Yet  on  autumnal  cultivation 
sends  the  security  of  the  root-crops, — and  the 
it-crops  are  like  the  agricultural  "  Tortoise"  of 
lian  mythology,  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  rent- 
jring  corn  crop.  Much,  therefore,  as  deep  draiu- 
i  has  done  for  advanced  farmers,  on  retentive 
ys,  it  has  not  done  enough,  and  they  look  anx- 
sly  forward  for  the  time  when  a  perfect  steam 
livalor  will  make  them  iudependeut  of  animal 
ver,  and  enable  them,  if  needful,  to  work  night 
well  as  day  during  every  hour  of  dry  weather. 
\iVe  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
?  of  those  profitless  agricultural  miracles  which 
from  time  to  time  performed,  to  the  great  amaze- 
nt  of  the  class  with  whom  turnips  are  only  asso- 
ted  with  boiled  legs  of  mutton,  and  mangold-wur- 
with  salad.  As  little  have  wc  cared  to  describe 
lid-manure  farms,  netted  over  with  iron  pipes, 
gated  by  hose  and  jet,  and  a  perpetually  pump- 
steam-engine,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  while 
!p  drains,  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  long 
iw  manure,  and  other  aids  to  agriculture  intro- 
jed  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  give  an  early  re- 
t,  liquid  manure,  under  an  English  sun,  has  never 
in  proved  to  be  effective,  except  for  grass  crops 
a  dairy  farm.  We  have  contented  ourselves  with 
;cting  illustrations  which,  though  not  specimens 
perfection  in  every  department,  for  they  all  have 
ects,  and  in  two  out  of  three  the  buildings  and 
ilements  might  easily  be  improved,  are  yet  fair 
les  of  the  system  of  cultivation  which  is  making 
lid  progress  through  every  district  of  England, 
ese  are  farms  which  are  cultivated  on  comnior- 
I  principles,  instead  of  being  mainly  expensive 
ee-shows — farms  which  pay  fair  rents,  and  re- 
n  fair  profits,  and  yield  an  amount  of  meat  and 
n  which  is  at  least  double  that  raised  by  unin- 
igent  farmers  in  England,  and  above  four-fold 
t  obtained  from  a  more  fertile  soil  and  genial 
1  by  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France  and  Ger- 
ny. 

[n  the  absence  of  agricultural  statistics,  we  have 
exact  data  for  comparing  the  produce  of  Eng- 
d  before  and  since  the  era  of  "  high  farming;" 
;  the  following  figures  will  convey  some  idea  of 
fixed  and  floating  capital  invested  by  landlords 
\  tenants  in  modern  improvements.  fcJince  1839, 
least  twelve  hundred  thousand  tons  of  guano 
Id  been  imported,  for  which  not  less  than  twelve 
lions  sterling  have  been  paid.  In  the  year  1837, 
foreign  bones  imported  were  valued  by  the 
3tom  House  authorities  at  £2.50,000.  After 
,t  date  wc  have  no  return,  but  since  1840,  one 
lion  at  least  has  been  paid  annually  for  bones, 
phuric  acid,  and  artificial  manures,  independ- 
ily  of  guano.  Since  1846,  at  least  sixteen  mil- 
as  have  been  invested  in  deep  thorough  drain- 
!.  Thus  we  have  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
rty  millions,  without  counting  the  value  of  new 
plements  and  machines,  purchased  every  year 
thousands,  or  the  large  sums  laid  out  in  adding 
the  productive  acreage  of  farms  by  throwing 
wn  useless  hedgerows,  or  in  rebuilding  the  rude 
ooesteads  that  served  the  preceding  agricultural 
leration,  and  in  replacing  the  inferior  local  breeds 
stock  by  better  animals  suited  to  the  soil  and 
nate. 

(ToLecoDtiaued.) 


Juliii  ConraD,  of  Moyallcu,  irchQil. 

CContiuUL-d  from  page  "t'o.) 

"  I  had  been  in  the  practice  of  going  occa.sionally 
to  the  meetings  of  Friends  for  years  past,  but  as  my 
spirit  became  exercised  after  more  durable  riches 
than  I  had  already  obtained,  I  attended  them  more 
frequently,  yet  cannot  say  I  felt  myself  much  bene- 
fited thereby  ;  for  although  I  know  the  people  called 
Quakers  made  profession  of  a  more  spiritual  re- 
ligion than  other  people  in  this  land,  I  was  not  then 
capable  of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  that  which 
I  had  only  heard  of  by  the  hearing  of  the  outward 
ear ;  my  spiritual  eye  had  not  been  then  anointed, 
by  which  only  I  could  see  the  wonders  of  the  new 
creation  of  God,  in,  and  through  His  dear  Hon, 
Christ  Jesus.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  that 
the  Lord  would  enter  into  His  temple,  and  the 
earth  would  be  moved  at  His  Divine  presence,  who 
indeed  is  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and  worthy, 
worthy  to  be  feared,  honoured,  and  obeyed  ! 

"  Whilst  I  was  in  this  seeking  frame  of  mind,  1 
attended  a  Province  Meeting  held  in  Lurgan.  In 
the  first  sitting  a  Friend  spoke  upon  this  portion  of 
scripture,  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  : 
'  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him  and  he  with 
me.'  I  did  not  find  this  testimony  produced  any 
good  effect  in  me,  for  I  was  built  up  in  a  good  opi- 
nion of  the  religious  profession  of  my  education, 
and  I  did  not  see  much  in  the  lives  and  conversa- 
tion of  many  amongst  the  Quakers,  to  induce  me 
to  give  them  much  preference  to  many  amongst 
my  fellow-professors :  moreover,  I  did  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  or  use  of  silent  meetings. 

"There  was  a  Friend  there  from  Pennsylvania, 
llobert  Willis,  I  think  he  was  silent  in  that  sitting. 
Upon  Friends  gathering  into  the  Meeting  for  Dis- 
cipline, I  went  in,  not  knowing  the  impropriety  of 
it ;  and  though  there  were  door  keepers  they  let 
me  pass  on,  as  they  observed  a  solidity  in  my  coun- 
tenance. In  the  pause  of  silence  liobert  ^Villis 
spoke,  what  it  was  I  could  not  tell,  my  mind  being 
gathered  into  inward  silence  ;  but  such  a  power 
broke  in  upon  me  that  I  was  greatly  broken  into 
tears,  and  my  whole  body  was  shaken  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  attended  by  feeling  the  Divine 
Life  to  arise  within  me ;  and  though  it  brought  a 
spirit  of  judgment  with  it,  yet  it  left  a  healing  vir- 
tue, so  that  I  thought  then  I  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  to  the  Truth  in  the  public  streets,  let  the 
shame  be  ever  so  great.  The  cross  then  was  no- 
thing to  me  when  compared  with  the  treasure 
which  was  hidden  in  my  heart ;  I  was  then  deter- 
mined to  sell  all,  so  that  I  could  gain  this  pearl  I 
had  been  searching  for  so  long.  Oh  !  I  remember 
that  day,  how  I  did  rejoice  !  a  new  song  was  put 
into  my  mouth,  even  praises  to  my  God  !  This  I 
call,  as  to  myself,  the  beginning  of  the  new  crea- 
tion of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Gospel  in  the 
days  of  the  first  messengers,  was  termed  by  the 
worldly-wise  and  prudent,  foolishness — an  eminent 
publisher  of  it  was  told  much  learning  had  made 
him  mad  ;  their  lives,  indeed,  were  counted  as  mad- 
ness, because  the  life  they  then  lived  was  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whilst  the  lives  of  those  who  condemned 
them  were  after  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  lusts  thereof. 
At  the  same  time  I  fear  there  are  many  who  make 
profession  with  me  of  those  things,  who  are  not  able 
to  comprehend  them,  for  we  have  not  any  thing 
that  is  good  but  what  is  given  to  us  of  God ;  and 
if  we  are  not  concerned  to  ask  wisdom  from  Him, 
we  shall  not  receive  it,  for  the  promise  remains  to 
be  to  those  who  ask  ;  some  among  us  do  ask,  but 
they  ask  amiss,  asking  that  from  the  form,  which  it 
cannot  give.  But  I  write  these  things  for  the  way- 
faring man  and  woman  who  may  be  travelling  Zion- 


ward,  and  can  read  me  in  their  own  experience,  to 
encourage  tiicm  to  hold  on  their  way,  and  to  let  no 
discouragements  they  may  meet  with  in  their  wil- 
derness travel,  cause  them  to  look  back  to  Egypt, 
fur  it  is  only  those  who  hold  out  to  the  end  that 
will  be  saved. 

"I  was  now  very  much  reduced  to  silence,  and 
my  spirit  oft-times  inward,  waiting  and  looking  af- 
ter Him  whom  my  soul  loved.  1  thought,  having 
found  Him  of  whom  Mo.ses  and  the  prophets  did 
write — whose  blessed  day  Abraham  saw  in  the  vi- 
sion of  life,  and  was  glad,  and  whose  blood  of 
sprinkling  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel 
— that  now  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  sin  was  at  an 
end  ;  which  perhaps  was  the  case  with  Israel  for- 
merly, when  Jloses  brought  the  message  to  them 
from  the  God  of  their  fathers,  commanding  Pha- 
raoh to  let  Israel  go  and  worship  their  God.  But 
spiritual  Pharaoh  was  not  to  be  so  easily  prevailed 
against  as  I  thought.  When  he  found  I  was  for  mov- 
ing from  under  his  government,  and  making  for  the 
promised  land,  submitting  myself  day  after  day  to 
the  guidance  of  the  cloud  by  day,  and  the  bright 
flame  by  night,  I  was  closely  pursued  by  him,  his 
horsemen  and  chariots,  as  if  they  were  determined 
I  should  not  escape  from  them.  The  power  that 
was  permitted  them  to  try  me  was  great,  so  much 
so  that  I  thought  there  was  no  other  power  so  great, 
not  having  as  yet  experienced  the  coming  of  Him 
who  was  stronger  than  they,  clothed  with  the  power 
of  His  Father,  to  spoil  the  strong  man  of  his  goods, 
turn  them  out  and  take  possession  for  himself.  This 
is  the  work  of  regeneration — this  is  the  gospel  of 
glad  tidings,  (the  power  of  God,)  preaching  and 
teaching  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  doors  to  them  who  had  been  bound  by 
the  chains  of  darkness  and  of  sin.  This  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day  or  of  a  year — perhaps  it  may  be 
that  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  lives.  The  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  and  Master  must  be  remembered 
in  every  stage  of  our  journey,  to  '  watch  and  pray.'  " 


A  Remarkable  CheL— Henry  C.  Wright,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Liberator,  thus  describes  the  great 
clock  in  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  : 

"  The  priests  and  military  have  retired,  and  I  am 
now  .sitting  in  a  chair  facing  the  gigantic  clock — 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  not  less  than  100  feet, 
and  about  30  feetwide,and  fifteen  feet  deep.  Around 
me  are  many  strangers,  waiting  to  see  the  working 
of  this  clock  as  it  strikes  the  hour  of  noon.  Every 
eye  is  upon  the  clock.  It  now  wants  five  minutes 
of  twelve.  The  clock  has  struck,  and  the  people 
are  gone,  except  a  few  whom  the  sexton  or  head 
man  with  a  wand  and  sword  is  conducting  round  the 
building.  The  clock  has  struck  in  this  way  :  The 
dial  is  some  20  feet  from  the  floor,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  cherub,  or  little  boy,  with  a  mallet,  and 
over  the  dial  is  a  small  bell ;  the  cherub  on  the 
left  strikes  the  first  quarter,  that  on  the  right  the 
second  quarter.  Some  fifty  feet  over  the  dial,  in 
a  large  niche,  is  a  huge  figure  of  Time,  a  bell  in 
his  left,  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand.  In  front  stands 
a  figure  of  a  young  man  with  a  mallet,  who  strikes 
the°third  quarter,  on  the  bell  in  the  band  of  Time, 
and  then  turns  and  glides,  with  a  slow  step,  round 
behind  Time,  then  comes  out  an  old  man  with  a 
mallet,  and  places  himself  in  front  of  him. 

"As  the  hour  of  twelve  comes,  the  old  man  raises 
his  mallet  and  deliberately  strikes  twelve  times^on 
the  bell,  that  echoes  through  the  building,  and  is 
hoard  all  round  the  region  of  the  church.  The 
old  man  glides  slowly  behind  Father  Time,  and 
the  young  man  comes  on  ready  to  perform  his 
part,  as  the  time  comes  round  again.  Soon  as  the 
old  man  has  struck  twelve  and  disappeared,  ano- 
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ther  set  of  machinery  is  put  in  motion,  some  twenty 
feet  higher  still.  It  is  thus  :  there  is  a  high  cross 
■with  the  image  of  Christ  on  it.  The  instant  twelve 
is  struck,  one  of  the  apostles  walks  out  from  behind, 
comes  in  front,  turns,  facing  the  cross,  bows,  and 
walks  on  around  to  his  place.  As  he  docs  so  an- 
other comes  out  in  front,  turns,  bows,  and  passes 
In.  So  twelve  apostles,  figures  as  large  as  life, 
walk  round,  bow,  and  pass  on.  As  the  last  ap- 
pears, an  enormous  cock,  perched  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  clock,  slowly  flaps  its  wings,  stretches  forth 
its  neck,  and  crows  three  times,  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  outside  the  church  to  some  distance,  and  so 
naturally  as  to  be  taken  for  a  real  cock.  Then 
all  is  silent  as  death.  No  wonder  this  clock  is  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  It  was  made  in  1571,  and 
has  performed  these  mechanical  wonders  ever  since, 
except  about  fifty  years,  when  it  stood  out  of  re- 
pair." 

Fur  "TlicFlk-uJ." 

The  Indians  of  Nortli  America. 


1  page  79.) 


EVIDENCES  OF  A  FIXED  CULTrV'ATION  AT  AN 
TIQUE   PERIOD. 

Prairie  Fields.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  prairies 
of  the  West  may  be  assigned  as  falling  under  the 
inference  of  having  been  abandoned  fields,  may  con 
stitute  a  subject  of  general  speculation.  It  appear: 
to  be  clear  that  the  great  area  of  the  prairies  pro- 
per is  independent  of  that  cause.  Fire  is  the  evi- 
dent cause  of  the  denudation  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  a  large  part  of  the  area  between  the  Kocky  and 
Allegheny  Mountains.  Water  comes  in  for  a  share 
of  the  denudation  in  valleys  and  moist  prairies, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  more 
recent  emergence  from  its  former  influence.  But 
there  is  a  third  and  limited  class  of  prairies,  or 
openings,  in  the  forest  regions,  which  may  well  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  this  question.  Portion; 
of  the  Western  valleys  are  clearly  referable  to  this 
class. 

REMAINS  OF  ANTIQUE  GARDEN-BEDS  AND  EXTEN 
SIVE  FIELDS  OF  IIORTICULTUItAL  LxVBOUR  IN 
THE   PRIMITIVE  PRAIRIES   OF    THE   WEST. 

These  vestiges  of  a  state  of  industry  which  is  far 
beyond  any  that  is  known  to  have  existed  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indian  tribes,  exist 
chiefly,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  southwestern  parts 
of  Michigan,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Indiana 
They  extend,  so  far  as  observed,  over  the  level  and 
fertile  prairie  lands  for  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  ranging  from  the  source  of  the  Wabash 
and  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes, 
to  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Joseph,  the  Kalamazoo 
and  the  Grand  Iliver  of  Blichigan.  The  Indians 
represent  them  to  extend  from  the  latter  point,  up 
the  peninsula,  north,  to  the  vicinity  of  Michilli 
mackinac.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  covering 
generally,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  acres.  Som( 
of  them  are  reported  to  embrace  even  three  hundred 
acres.  As  a  general  fact,  they  exist  in  the  richest 
soil,  as  it  is  found  in  the  prairies  and  burr  oak 
plains.  In  the  latter  case,  trees  of  the  largest  kind 
are  scattered  over  them,  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  the  preservation  of  their  outlines  is  due  to 
the  prairie-grass,  which  forms  a  compact  sod  over 
them  as  firm  and  lasting  as  if  they  were  injpressed 
in  rock;  indeed,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  have 
examined  the  grass  which  has  preserved  the  west 
ern  mounds  apd  esjrth-works,  that  the  compact 
prairie-sod  which  covers  them  is  more  permanent 
in  its  qualities  than  eyen  the  firmest  sandstones  and 
limestones  of  the  West ;  the  lattef  of  which 
known  to  crumble  and  waste  with  a  mar)ied  ra- 


pidity, under  the  combined  influence  of  rain,  frost, 
md  other  atmospheric  phenomena  of  the  climate. 

The  principal  points  of  inquiry  are  by  whom  and 
at  what  period,  were  these  beds  constructed  and 
tilled,  and  whether  by  the  ancestors  of  the  existing 
race  of  Indians,  by  their  predecessors,  or  by  a  people 
possessing  a  higher  degree  of  fixed  civilization  ? 
In  most  of  the  other  antiquarian  earth-works,  or 
remains  of  human  labours  ot  the  West,  we  observe 
0  greater  degree  of  art  or  skill  than  may  be  daily 
ttributed  to  hunter-races,  who  are  infringed  upon 
by  neighbouring  tribes,  and  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  defence  against  hand-to-hand  missiles, — such  as 
hill-tops  surrounded  with  earthen  walls  and  pal' 
sades.  But  there  is,  in  these  enigmatical  plats  of 
various  shaped  beds,  generally  consisting  of 
evidence  of  an  amount  of  fixed  industry  applied  to 
agriculture,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  theory 
that  the  labourers  were  nomades  or  hunters. 

These  ancient  garden-beds  of  the  West  may  have 
derived  their  permanency  from  the  want  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  of  horses  and  cattle  to  plough 
the  land,  and  from  the  practice  of  reforming  and 
replanting  them  by  hand,  in  the  Indian  manner, 
year  after  year.  In  this  manner,  we  may  account 
for  one  of  their  most  surprising  traits,  namely,  their 
capacity  to  have  resisted  both  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  disturbing  force  of  the  power  of  vege- 
tation. 

Isaac  McCoy  cut  down,  in  1827,  an  oak-tree, 
on  one  of  the  beds,  which  measured  thirty-eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  height  of  twenty-sis 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  which  denoted  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  cortical  layers.  This 
would,  agreeably  to  admitted  principles  in  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation,  give  a.  D.  1502  as  the  date  of 
the  first  annual  circle  or  cortical  ring  deposited  by 
the  tree.  The  continent  was  discovered  ten  years 
before  this  assumed  date.  But  from  no  foreign 
sources  could  an  agricultural  population,  whose 
labours  appear  to  have  terminated  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan  about  1500,  have  probably  proceeded. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  labour  to  races 
of  Indians  of  an  early  period,  of  a  more  advanced 
grade  of  industry  and  manners,  who  were  yet,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  extent,  hunters.  Are  not  these 
bedscotemporary  vestiges  of  the  epoch  of  the  mound- 
builders,  if  not  interior  positions  of  the  people  them- 
selves, who  have  so  placed  their  fortified  camps,  or 
hill-seated  outposts,  as  generally  to  defend  their 
agricultural  settlements  from  the  approaches  of 
enemies  from  the  South  ? 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ZEA- 
MAISE  ON  THE  CONDITION,  HISTORY,  AND  MI- 
GRATIONS OF    THE   INDIAN  RACE. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States,  who  for- 
merly inhabited  both  sides  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains and  the  whole  Mississippi  valley,  extending 
north  to  the  great  lakes,  and  reaching  south  around 
the  Northern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Slexico,  all,  so 
far  as  known,  preserve  traditions  which  point  either 
south,  southwest,  or  due  west,  as  their  starting- 
point  in  the  ethnographic  chain.  With  the  zea- 
maise,  they  brought  and  propagated  northwardly 
the  art  of  pottery.  They  made  cooking-pots,  por- 
ringers, and  vessels  of  coarse  clay,  tempered  with 
silex.  The  art  extended  also  quite  into  the  north- 
ern parts  of  New  England,  and  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Superior,  where  it  ceases.  The  Indian  tribes 
of  the  broad,  elevated  summit  of  the  llocky  Moun 
tain,s  never  raised  corn,  nor  had  they  the  art  of 
pottery,  Fremont  found  no  traces  of  either,  till  he 
passed  entirely  through  them,  or  went  into  the  lati- 
tudes of  Caljfoj-nia.  On  the  contrary,  the  history 
of  the  track  of  the  migration  of  all  the  known  tribes 
of  the  low  and  swampy  latitudes  of  the  Mississippi 


valley  and  of  the  Atlantic  coasts,  is  distinctly  tracec 
by  tie  fragments  of  pottery  which  mark  the  sites 
of  their  ancient  villages.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
characteristic  of  these  village  sites. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  on  general  principles 
the  vestiges  of  the  agricultural  labours  and  curioui 
garden-beds"  in  the  forests  and  prairies  of  Indi 
ana  and  Michigan,  which  have  been  taken  up  foi 
examination  in  this  paper,  without  considering  thi 
whole  subject  of  an  antique  period  of  semi-civiliza 
tion  in  the  West,  in  all  its  bearings.  Viewed  in  it 
true  lights,  there  appears  to  be  a  unity  of  perioi 
and  general  character  in  the  mounds,  the  elevatei 
and  various  earthworks,  defenses,  hill- tops,  ditches 
and  embankments,  remains  of  cultivated  fields,  th 
peculiar  and  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts,  th 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  metal,  and  the  want  of  know 
ledge  of  the  common  principles  of  antique  militar 


science,  which  are  more  or  less  evident  and 


conspi 


cuous  at  the  various  sites  of  western  antiquities,  br 
which  yet  stamp  a  certain  character  of  unity  upo: 
all.  This  coincidence  in  knowledge  and  want  ( 
knowledge,  marking  the  type  of  the  civilization, : 
to  be  traced  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  ftoi 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  eastwar 
to  the  cape  of  Florida,  and  northward,  both  alon 
the  Atlantic  shores  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Missis 
sippi  and  its  great  tributaries,  till  the  mingling  ev: 
deuces  from  both  leading  tracks  of  migration  ever 
tually  meet,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  wide  are 
of  the  lakes. 

The  Aztecs  did  not,  according  to  their  own  n 
cords, — the  pictorial  scrolls, — reach  the  valley  ( 
Mexico  until  a.  d.  1090.  There  are  no  evidencf 
to  be  relied  on,  of  inhabitants  of  earlier  date  in  th 
Mississippi  valley,  who  were  more  elevated  in  thai 
character  than  mere  roving  hunters,  and  worshippei 
of  genii.  Most  of  the  western  monuments  denot 
the  twelfth  century  as  the  period  of  their  abandoi 
ment.  This  is  the  general  period  indicated  b 
the  growth  of  the  large  forest  trees  on  mounds  an 
works  of  art,  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valle; 
and  in  Florida.  The  Aztecs  do  not  trace  the 
history  further  back  than  to  their  point  of  landir 
on  the  Pacific,  i.  e.,  one  hundred  and  eighty-si 
years.  They  trace  their  migration  directly  fro- 
the  north,  which  would  have  been  correct,  general! 
speaking,  had  they  come,  in  this  migratory  mov^ 
ment  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  from  tl 
banks  of  the  lliver  Gila,  or  any  part  of  the  penii 
sula  of  California,  or  the  gulf-coast  of  California, ; 
starting-points.  They  do  not  profess  to  have  cod 
from  the  east  or  nortiicast,  which  they  must  ha' 
done,  had  they  reached  Mexico  from  the  Missi 
sippi  valley  or  the  sea-coasts  of  Florida,  Cuba, ' 
the  Antilles.  It  was  a  movement  taking  place  wi 
every  probability,  in  longitudes  west  of  the  ar 
spurs  and  elevations  of  the  llocky  Mcj^ains,  ai 
cannot  be  .supposed  to  have  extended  over  the  wii 
deserts  of  sand,  without  game,  grass,  or  watt 
intervening  between  these  mountains  and  the  se 
coast  of  Upper  California.  Such  a  migration,  whi 
was  made  with  great  deliberation,  building  towi 
and  remaining  for  a  series  of  years  at  a  place,  mv 
have  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  Indian  trib 
through  whose  territories  they  marched,  and  anio; 
whom  they  roamed,  producing  lateral  migratioi 
not  westwardly,  which  would  bring  them  to  t 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  whence  the  Aztecs  moved,  b 
towards  the  east.  And  when  they  gained  streng 
enough  to  overturn  the  Toltecs  and  their  confet' 
rates,  still  more  extensive  migratory  movcmei 
must  be  supposed  to  have  resulted.  Some  of  thi 
movements  tended  southward  and  southeastwar 
reaching  on  one  side  towards  the  Pacific,  and  t 
other  into  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  wfr 
both  the  lexicography  and  the  style  of  building  f  * 


THE    FKIEND. 


le  of  life  denote  ancient  affiliations.  Others 
lid  press  northwardly  and  northeastwardly, 
re  temperate  latitudes,  and  forests  abounding 
1  game  of  every  species,  would  furnish  strong 
ins  of  temptation  to  men  of  migratory  habits. 
i  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
ulation  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  thence,  in 
JOSS  of  time,  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  plains 
;h  of  the  great  lakes  was  thus  derived  ;  and  if 
lerived,  it  would  bring  with  it  the  zea-maise,  the 
n  and  vine,  and  summer-fruits, — a  taste  which 
lost  remarkable  in  all  our  western  Indians, — 
the  knowledge  of  making  cooking-vessels, 
ch  all  the  corn-planting  tribes  possessed.  It  is 
;ain  that  the  Aztecs,  who,  in  their  pictorial 
)11  preserved  by  Uoturini,  represent  themselves 
landing  from  an  island,  in  a  boat  moved  by 
dies,  did  not  travel  east  two  thousand  miles, 
3SS  the  fruitless  waste  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
get  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  some 
ters  have  located  Aztlan,  before  they  set  out 
thwardly  for  Mexico,  from  this  extraordinary 
ition.  Nor  would  they,  in  such  a  movement, — 
more  arduous  indeed  than  that  of  the  Israelites 
Sinai, — have  found,  as  they  did,  tropical  fruits, 
Che  fact  that  the  ancient  Indian  tribes  of  the 
isissippi  valley  brought  the  zea-maise  with  them 
Imost  demonstrative  proof,  that  they  proceeded 
n  southern  or  intertropical  latitudes.  This  grain 
!  the  clement  of  Mexican  civilization.  They 
Id  not  have  lived  in  large  masses  or  towns  with- 
it  ;  consequently,  they  could  not,  without  such 
xed  moans  of  subsistence,  have  built  the  pyra- 
Is  of  Cholula  and  Chalco,  and  other  like  works, 
•atic  tribes,  who  once  knew  the  value  of  the 
in,  would  never  relinquish  it  or  forget  its  mode 
cultih-e,  however  far  they  migrated.  Most  of 
tribes  have  invented  myths  to  denote  it  as  the 
of  the  Deity  to  them,  and  as  designed  for  their 
sisteuce  when  game  failed.  The  cultivation  of 
;e  fields  of  corn  would  have  enabled  these 
les  to  band  together,  and  thus  to  have  it  in  their 
KT  to  erect  the  largest  mounds  in  the  West.  It 
emarkable  indeed,  that  the  most  numerous, 
1  as  the  largest  mounds  are  seated  on  fertile 
ins  or  in  rich  alluvial  valleys,  which  are  the  best 
D-lands  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Assuming  then,  that  tribes  from  Mexican  lati- 
as,  in  their  widest  ancient  extent, — which  we  may 
convenience,  limit  to  either  the  Rio  Bravo  de 
rte,  or  even  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Rosso  or  Red 
■er, — furnished  the  element  of  the  ancient  popu 
on  of  the  Mississippi  valley ;  that  is,  the  mound 
Iders  and  real  authors  of  the  period  of  agricultu 
industry  denoted  by  antiquarian  evidences, — and 
have  no  reason  to  question  their  ability  or  capa 
r  any  more  than  their  strong  natural  taste,  found 
on  religious  habit,  to  erect  the  mounds  and  de 
ces  which  have  been  enigmas  in  those  fertile  lati 
es,  for  so  long  a  period.  That  their  predecessors 
,his  valley  were  mere  foresters,  roving  after  game 

0  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and  dressed  simply  in 
azian,  we  may  observe  from  such  naked,  wan- 
ing tribes  being  found  by  them  in  their  migra- 

1  through  latitudes  west  of  the  mountains,  where 
h  men  are  depicted  as  prisoners,  dragged  along 
the  hair  of  the  head,  as  shown  by  Eoturini's 
p,  to  be  sacrificed  by  their  sanguinary  priests. 
A,  war  between  two  Indian  elements,  so  diverse 
habits, — a  collision  of  interests  and  power  bc- 
2en  a  semi-civilized  and  a  barbaric  class  of  tribes, 
uld  be  the  natural  result.     Temporary  attacks, 

conflicts  of  whole  tribes,  and  the  dreadful  reta- 
;ions  of  a  people  whose  rites  and  practices  in  the 
atment  of  prisoners  were  horrible,  would  in  time 
broil  the  whole  valley,  in  all  its  length  and 
iadth,  and  bring  general  combinations  of  race 


against  race.  In  this  manner  the  feature  of  mill-  and  strange  to  say,  the  feeble  commoneement  for 
tary  defences,  whose  remains  are  now  mostly  over-  the  Home  for  Widows  and  Half  Orphans  was  like- 
grown  by  the  forest,  would  arise.  These  defences  wise  one  dollar,  which  remained  all  alone  for  nearly 
are  all  very  rude,  but  peculiar.  They  appear  to  the  same  length  of  time" — but  I  will  not  delay  the 
have  been  a  native  development  of  the  art  of  stra- 
tegy. There  is  nothing  of  the  old  world's  know- 
'  jdge  apparent  here.  Hostile  tribes  fortified  the 
pox  of  a  hill,  or  threw  up  rings  of  earth,  or  raised 
plateaus  or  small  mounds  in  a  plain.  The  ditch 
was  generally  icitldn  and  not  without  the  wall. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  shelter  from  missiles.  The  small 
mounds  were  placed,  sometimes  inside  and  some- 
times outside  of  the  gateways  and  openings.  From 
these  artificial  hillocks,  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  with 
arrows,  spears,  and  clubs  could  be  advantageously 
maintained.  The  raised  areas  were  evidently  the 
site  of  more  formidable  works,  and  of  what  might 
be  deemed  the  temple  service  of  the  priests ;  and 
these,  which  appear  to  be  few,  embrace  the  double 
objects  of  religion  and  defence.  Such  manifestly, 
were  the  ancient  sites  of  Marietta,  Circleville,  Chil- 
licothe,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  points 
of  power  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

That  there  were  such  general  combinations  be- 
tween native  tribes  of  northern  and  southern  races, 
is  denoted,  not  only  by  the  extension  of  the  art  of 
mound-building  over  northern  latitudes,  but  also  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Lenacopes, 
who  distinctly  speak  of  them,  and  tell  us  that,  after 
long  struggles,  the  northern  confederacy  of  tribes 
prevailed,  and  overcame,  or  drove  off  the  intruding 
tribes  towards  the  south. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 
"  Tell  me  not,  in  mouroful  numliers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  !" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real  I  life  is  earnest  I 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
'  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returucst ;" 
Was  not  sijokcQ  of  the  soul. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. — 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


Some  few  years  since,  upon  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Pittsburg,  I  had  the  privilege  to  form  acquaint- 
ance with  William  A.  Passavant — by  whom  I  was 
kindly  conducted  to  the  Infirmary  and  to  the 
Home  for  Orphans ;  institutions  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  character  founded  by  this  very  estima- 
ble person — under  circumstances  so  graphically 
delineated  in  the  "  Missionary"  which  was  oblig' 
ingly  sent  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  I  can  scarce 
doubt  the  gratification  their  perusal  will  afford  to 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  After  leaving  Pitts- 
burg, I  saw  at  Zclionople,  in  a  rural  district,  (for- 
merly the  paternal  home  of  it's  founder,)  the 
Farm  School,  the  buildings  for  which  were  then  in 
a  state  of  forwardness. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  the  freedom,  as  it  does 
not  appear  irrelevant,  to  add  that  "  the  English 
shilling  saved  from  needless  indulgence" — men- 
tioned in  the  recital,  was  produced  by  relinquishing 
the  comfort  of  an  omnibus  ride,  in  the  metropolis, 
and  instead,  going  on  foot.  "  The  first  donation 
to  the  Home  and  Farm  School  was  one  dollar 
which  remained  solitary  and  alone  for  three  years 


extract  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
"an  incident. 
"  The  origin  of  charitable  itistitutions  is  fre- 
quently connected  with  some  circumstance,  appa- 
rently trivial  or  accidental.  For  years  the  mind 
may  have  been  filled  with  painful  doubts  and  ear- 
nest inquiries  concerning  duty,  but  after  its  occur- 
rence, the  (£uestion  is  decided  forever.  The  thought 
of  faith  in  the  soul,  soon  becomes  manifest  in  the 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love.  This  peculiarity 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
firmary, the  Home  and  Farm  School. 

"In  the  sumnierofl8-iG, an  American  clergyman, 
.seeking  for  health  in  Europe,  was  passing  through 
an  obscure  street  in  Goodman's  Fields,  London, 
when  a  violent  shower  compelled  him  to  seek  for 
shelter  in  the  first  friendly  dwelling.  The  inscrip- 
tion, '  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,'  Upon  the  shutter, 
told  its  character  ;  and  the  greeting  of  the  aged 
Israelite  who  met  him  at  the  door,  assured  him  of 
welcome.  Introducing  himself  as  a  clergyman  who 
had  been  visiting  the  hospitals  and  other  charities 
of  the  metropolis,  he  was  kindly  .'^hown  through  tho 
unpretending  building,  and  its  principles  and  plans 
were  briefly  explained.  In  these,  there  was  no- 
thing peculiar,  and  its  details  are  now  forgotten. 
But  one  incident,  in  connection  with  this  visit,  is 
not  forgotten — never  can  be  forgotten,  for  its  occur- 
rence is  intimately  connected  with  his  entire  after 
destiny  and  the  origin  of  similar  institutions  in 
America.  Before  leaving,  he  was  taken  into  an 
open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  first  building,  and 
was  there  shown  the  future  home  of  the  orphans. 
It  was  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  capable  of 
accommodating  seventy-five  children,  and  had 
every  convenience  which  love  could  suggest  and 
wealth  procure.  A  neat  tablet  in  the  central  build- 
ing bore  the  following  touching  inscription: 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum, 
Erected  hy  Abraham  L;/vn  Moses, 
To  perpetuate  the  virtues  of  Ids  deceased  wife, 
Abigail  Moses. 
Within,  the  Orphan  shall  find  compassion. 
"  Long  and  earnestly  did  the  stranger  gaze  upon 
that  noble  pile.  Its  solemn,  silent  majesty  filled 
his  soul  with  unutterable  emotion,  and  its  words  of 
mercy  spoke  to  his  heart  with  a  new  and  wondrous 
power.  He  had  stood  before  the  monuments  of  the 
mighty  dead,  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  how  cold  and  poor  did  they  appear 
when  compared  with  this  memorial  to  a  departed 
wife  !  When  he  turned  away,  it  was  to  weep — 
not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy.  The  illu.sions  of 
life  had  been  dispelled.  The  glories  of  this  fair 
world  had  passed  away  before  the  brightness  of  a 
higher  illumination.  Only  Faith  remained — and 
by  its  side,  Hope  and  Charity  ! 

"  The  conflicts  of  that  memorable  hour,  and  tho 
purposes  which  were  then  formed,  cannot  be  re- 
corded. But  before  the  close  of  that  day,  a  com- 
mencement had  been  made  toward  their  realization. 
An  English  shilling,  saved  from  needless  indul- 
gence, was  laid  aside  as  the  beginning  of  some  In- 
stitution for  Christ  and  the  world,  the  nature  of 
which  time  would  determine.  Each  succeeding  day 
added  a  trifle,  saved  in  the  same  way,  to  this  small 
sum.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  God's  time  came, 
a  house  was  rented,  a  bed  and  two  chairs  purchased, 
and  a  sick  soldier  was  taken  in,  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  In  the  nine  years  since  then,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  patients  have  found  healing  or  relief 
within  its  walls — more  than  two-thirds  of  whom 
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were  received  without  money  and  witliout  price. 
The  Hospital,  though  depeudent  upon  daily  cha- 
rity for  its  large  family  of  sick,  has  now  its  own 
buildings  and  grounds,  without  the  incumbrance  of 
debt.  A  Home  for  orphans  grew  out  of  the  In- 
firmary. The  dying  often  committed  their  children 
to  the  sisters,  while  many  others  were  sent  from 
far  and  near.  The  want  of  work  in  the  city  for 
the  larger  boys,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Farm 
School  in  the  country,  with  nearly  forty  inmates 
and  accommodations  tor  many  more.  To  these,  in 
due  tiuie,  a  Home  for  widows  and  half-orphans 
will  be  added,  a  farm  for  which  has  already  been 
purchased,  and  is  almost  paid  for. 

"  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men.  What  we  call  accidents  are  but 
his  wise  arrangements.  Apparent  trifles  are  the 
important  links  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  which 
work  out  his  will,  and  fulfil  hi-;  word.  Unto  Him 
then  be  all  the  glory  by  His  church  throughout  all 
ages.     Amen." 

For  "Tho  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grnbb. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  our  path 
through  life,  and  the  discouragements  presented  by 
the  defections  among  the  professors  of  Christ,  our 
duty  and  highest  interest  consist  in  an  unremitted 
co-operation  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  our  own 
hearts,  to  do  the  Divine  will  faithfully,  as  it  is  in 
mercy  made  known  to  us.  None  who  keep  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  need  fear  the 
dangers  of  the  way ;  He  trod  the  path  before  u.-^, 
and  was  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin,  and  will  succour  and  deliver  his  children 
in  all  their  extremities.  "As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be.  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God 
of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy 
help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky.  The  eter- 
nal God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underaeath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms."  This  is  not  only  applicable  to  the 
church,  but  to  every  living  member  of  it.  Few 
bad  a  more  trying  path  than  this  tribulated  Friend, 
but  she  was  kept  and  made  victorious  through  the 
Saviour.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1833,  she  says, 
"I  am  glad  thou  hast  been  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
prospect  of  religious  service  that  was  before  thee. 
We  shall  surely  find  our  account  in  minding  that 
the  day's  work  keeps  pace  with  the  day,  that  in 
the  end  we  may  be  ready  to  enter  into  rest ;  yea, 
a  fixed,  glorious  rest  from  all  our  labour.  I  think 
I  never  know  such  a  trying  time  in  my  day  as  the 
present.  Some  of  us  seem  permitted  to  find  pecu 
liar  difficulties  in  pursuing  our  course.  I  cannot 
close  my  eyes  to  the  wide  deviations  from  our 
cient  testimonies,  which  are,  I  believe,  fast  levelling 
us  with  the  world  at  large.  I  grieve,  I  mourn 
over  these  things  in  secret.  Sometimes  I  tell  my 
Borrows  publicly,  under  the  constraining  influence 
of  gospel  love  j  and  I  have  a  word  too  for  the 
bowed-down  ones;  but  I  am  told  again  and  again 
that  my  views  are  not  correct;  in  fact,  that  there 
is  no  occasion  to  take  up  such  a  lamentation  for 
us  in  this  day.  I  have  received  divers  visits 
which  have  not  been  of  that  kind  most  likely  to 
strengthen  my  hands  to  do  what  they  find  to  do 
But  through  all,  I  could  only  endeavour  to  sin! 
deep  in  my  spirit,  and  seek  to  have  my  reasonings 
bushed,  my  painful  cogitations  silenced,  that  I 
might  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd." 
"  That  which  is  opposed  to  the  Truth,  soon  gains 
ground  when  at  all  disseminated.  Truth,  how- 
ever, will  obtain  the  victory  in  tho  end,  and  tri- 
umph over  all.  Oh  !  that  those  who  continue  to 
bold  it  most  dear,  may  never  barter  it  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

"  Lcxden,  Ninth  month,  1833.     The  meetings 


we  have  had  with  those  not  of  our  Society,  have 
been  truly  uuburdering  to  my  heavily-laden  spirit. 
As  for  those  we  have  sat  with  our  own  dear  peo- 
ple, but  little  relief  has  been  obtained.  In  the 
large  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Chelmsford,  I  found 
y  lips  entirely  sealed,  and  that  at  Bury  was  not 
like  former  times.  I  did  speak,  and  found  my- 
self constrained  to  allude  to  the  occasion  for  sor- 
row, because  of  great  departure  from  primitive 
purity  and  simplicity ;  warning  of  the  consequences 
thereof;  speaking  also  of  the  incalculable  mischief 
already  produced.  My  husband  and  I  returned 
yesterday  to  this  place,  after  attending  London 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  which  I  felt  attracted.  In 
that  of  ministers  and  elders,  I  was  enabled  to  de- 
clare plainly  what  the  fashionable  doctrine  now 
preached  among  us  would  lead  to ;  and  to  warn 
us  of  the  danger  attached  to  leaning  to  our  own 
understanding  in  spiritual  tilings.  This  great 
Quarterly  Meeting  looked  awful  to  my  mind,  but  I 
knew  it  was  to  follow  my  Master,  I  gave  up  to  go 
so  far  in  order  to  attend  it,  which  was  every  way 
a  sacrifice." 

For  the  last  forty  years,  in  the  efforts  made  by 
Friends  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  Society 
against  innovators,  who  imagined  themselves  more 
clear-sighted  than  its  founders,  many  superficial 
members  have  condemned  those  who  could  not  hold 
their  peace,  when  they  saw  those  christian  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  assailed,  but  who  felt  bound 
to  expose  the  errors  which  were  creeping  in.  Some 
called  important  errors  mere  oinnions,  which  they 
said,  every  one  had  the  right  to  hold,  and  differ  in 
from  others,  while  they  cultivated  love  towards  one 
another.  But  the  poisonous  efl'ects  of  those  opinions 
were  deeply  felt,  in  the  greatest  separation  that 
ever  befel  the  Society,  proving  the  fallacy  of  all 
pretence  to  love  that  leads  to  division  and  scatter- 
ing of  the  fiock.  For  exposing  the  erroneous  views 
of  the  present  day,  we  see  that  Sarah  Grubb  was 
censured  and  told  there  was  no  occasion  to  take 
up  such  a  lamentation  for  the  Society.  Thus  the 
supporters  of  our  faith  have  been  visited  with 
proof,  by  persons  of  more  activity  than  religious 
experience,  because  they  could  not  fall  in  witli  th( 
current  of  admirers  of  the  new  views.  In  the  be- 
ginning, li'riends  suffered  persecution  for  their 
christian  doctrines,  and  now  those  who  contend  tor 
the  same  pure  doctrines  against  all  admixture,  are 
written  and  spoken  against,  as  if  they  were  opposed 
to  the  Society  and  its  principles.  Many,  however, 
who  partook  of  tribulation  on  this  account,  and 
were  neglected  by  their  former  friends,  have  died 
in  the  faith,  as  this  dear  Friend,  that  "  Truth  will 
obtain  the  victory  in  the  end,  and  triumph  ovei 
all."  And,  Oh!  as  she  said,  "that  those  who  con 
tinue  to  hold  it  most  dear,  may  never  barter  it  for 
any  consideration  whatever;"  and  in  their  labours 
and  exercises  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  seek  for  the 
meekness  of  heavenly  wisdom  from  their  Lord  and 
blaster,  to  enable  them  to  show  forth  that  it  is  his 
Spirit  that  clothes  them,  and  leads  them  to  endea- 
vour to  convince,  and  to  gather  to  Him  all  who  have 
gone  astray,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  fold  of 
his  companions.  When  our  labours  are  all  under 
his  direction,  we  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  the  unity 
and  fellowship  which  he  gives  will  bind  together 
the  living  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  will  be  no  desire 
to  break  any  of  her  cords,  or  ever  to  remove  one 
of  her  stakes. 

Writing  from  Lexden  a  few  days  after,  she 
says,  "  Some  do  indeed  appear  to  be  followed  by 
trials  and  crosses  attendant  on  a  state  of  probation, 
much  more  closely  than  others ;  and  exactly  in  the 
way  too,  which  their  natural  feelings  most  shrink 
from  ;  but  we  find  it  a  vain  effort  to  desire  the 
choice  for  ourselves,  with  respect  to  those  tribula- 


tions that  we  do  know  are  to  be  met  with  in  ou 
pilgrimage  ;  neither  can  we  conclude  on  what  i 
best  for  us.  So  that  alter  all,  our  only  refuge  i 
the  eternal  Hock  of  Salvation,  in  every  exigency 
and  yet  we  find  it  frequently  extremely  difficult  t 
flee  there,  away  from  all  the  extreme  sensitivenes 
and  disquiet  of  the  poor,  frail  creature.  Nevei 
theless,  it  behooves  us  to  seek  this  shadow  of 

ghty  Hock  in  the  weary  land  where  we  sojourn 
this  covert  from  heat  and  from  storm,  even  Hi: 
who  is  also  '  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place  ;'  fo 
should  we  not  otherwise  perish  ?  I  hope  nothin 
will  be  able  to  move  us  from  our  steadfastness  a 
to  the  faith  in  the  revelation  of  our  Holy  Rt 
deemer,  by  His  Spirit  in  our  souls,  as  an  abidin 
principle  of  light  and  life  ;  and.  Oh  !  may  nothin 
be  able  to  prevent  our  increased  acquaintance  here 
with.  I  am  indeed  abundantly  sensible  of  th 
very  great  frailty  and  weakness  to  which  I  ai 
subject ;  yea,  which  for  the  most  part  encompass( 
ne  about.  Yet  to  whom  shall  I  go,  or  to  whoi 
hall  any  of  us  turn,  but  to  Him  who  carried  ou 
sorrows  and  bare  our  griefs  in  a  body  of  flesh 

d  who  is  in  us,  our  all-sufficiency,  although  H 
often  appears  for  a  season  to  be  deaf  to  our  crj 
and  when  tho  vessel  is  tossed  on  the  mighty  hi 
lows,  and  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  hel] 
is  as  it  were  asleep  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  shi] 
Ah,  he  will  in  due  time  arise,  and  evidence  tha 
the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  the  sighing  of  the  need 
are  not  in  vain. 

"  Twelfth  month. — I  fear  lest  by  the  powei 
properly  belonging  to  the  mere  man,  attempt 
should  be  made  to  work  the  works  of  the  Hoi 
One,  who,  we  may  recollect,  said  to  his  follower 
'  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  There  seen 
but  little  now  to  be  met  with,  of  that  pure,  simpl 
deep  waiting  for,  and  macing  in  the  ancient  an 
everlasting  pauer,  which  was  so  emifietitlij  ou 
depe?ide?ice  once,  and  our  glory  too,  as  a  2xopl 
The  work  of  new  modelling  us  by  human  effor 
goes  on,  and  the  cry  of  jxace  and  2»'ospcrity 
loud.  Safety  appears  to  me  to  be  proclaimed  i 
the  midst  of  danger.  In  the  country  where  v 
have  laboured  of  late,  I  have  found  some  cons 
derable  enlargement  among  those  out  of  the  pa 
of  our  community  ;  and  at  the  Quarterly  Meetii 
of  Essex  and  Suifolk,  some  way  was  made  for  m( 
in  Esses,  to  call  from  a  worldly  spirit,  and  wai 
very  forcibly  against  the  approaches  of  that  whi( 
would  deceive  '  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wi 
dom  ;'  with  which  I  did  believe  they  would  be  a 
sailed  beyond  what  they  yet  had  met  with.  . 
Suffolk  I  found  a  strong  opposition  to  tlie  simplici 
of  the  pure  Gospel,  and  had  to  go  forth,  as  it  wei 
sword  in  hand  against  this  subtle  spirit.  It  was 
sore  combat,  yet  I  found  there  was  a  gainn 
ground  more  and  more,  until  at  length  victory  w 
obtained,  and  truth  triumphed  gloriously.  Still 
had  to  say  that  I  feared  there  would  be  a  rallyi' 
again  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  because  of  t 
pride  of  man  ;  but' oh !  the  sweet  peace  that  aft 
this  engagement,  flowed  into  my  heart.  It  was  )| 
deed  more  than  a  compensation  for  all  I  had  si 
fered  ;  and  early  next  morning  that  declaration 
our  dear  Lord  was  livingly  applied  to  my  so; 
'  Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.'  "  j 

How  easily  we  might  be  drawn  aside  fromt, 
work  of  religion,  were  we  not  subjected  to  ma 
trials,  we  know  not.  There  can  be  little  doi, 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  day  have  been  chie 
spread  over  the  Society  by  the  degeneracy 
many,  whose  discernment  has  been  thereby  ^ 
scured,  so  that  they  do  not  detect  the  snares 
the  devil,  and  are  caught  in  them,  by  which  tl ' 
are  disqualified  to  aid  the  church,  but  add  to  i 
afiiictions,  by  giving  their  support  to  new  thi ' 
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rary  to  the  will  of  its  Head.  But  those  who 
given  up  to  serve  Christ  and  his  blessed  cause, 
;hey  take  cheerfully  the  cup  of  suffering  that 
aius  to  be  drank  for  his  body's  sake,  will  know 
heir  tribulations  to  promote  their  sanctitieation, 
safe  abiding  in  the  Truth.  They  will  profit  by 
II  as  the  apostle  says,  "No  chastening  for  the 
ent  seems  to  be  joyous  but  grievous,  neverthe- 
afterwards  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
teousness  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby. 
3refore  lift  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and 
feeble  knees,  and  make  strait  paths  for  your 
;  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness, 
lOUt  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  :  looking 
;cntly,  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God  ; 
any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  you, 
thereby  many  be  defiled." 

Selected. 

Moderalion — Ilinls  to  Business  Men. 
My  views  and  wishes,  with  regard  to  property, 
!,  iu  every  period  of  life,  contained  within  a 
moderate  compass.  I  was  early  persuaded 
thouijh  '  a  competence  is  vital  to  content,' 
ght  not  to  annex  to  that  term  the  idea  of  much 
lerty.  And  I  determined  that  when  I  should 
lire  enough  to  enable  me  to  maintain  and  pro- 
for  my  family  in  a  respectable  and  moderate 
ner,  and  this  according  to  real  and  rational, 
imairinary  and  fantastic  wants,  and  a  little  to 
e  for  the  necessities  of  others,  I  would  decline 
pursuits  of  property,  and  devote  a  great  part  of 
time,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  benefit  of 
Fellow-creatures,  within  the  .sphere  of  my  abi- 
I  to  serve  them.  I  perceived  that  the  desire  of 
,t  possessions  generally  expands  with  the  gra- 
,  acquisition  and  the  full  attainment  of  them  ; 
I  imagined  that  charity  and  a  generous  appli- 
)n  do  not  sufficiently  correspond  with  the  in- 
se  of  property.  I  thought,  too,  that  procuring 
t  wealth  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  elated 
pendence  of  mind,  little  connected  with  that 
ility  which  is  the  ground  of  all  our  virtues ; 
a  busy  and  anxious  pursuit  of  it  often  excludes 
s  and  reflections  of  infinite  importance,  and 
DS  but  little  time  to  acquire  that  treasure  which 
Id  make  us  rich  indeed.  1  was  inclined  to 
k  that  a  wish  for  perso?ial  distinction,  a  desire 
■oviding  too  abundantly  for  their  children,  and 
werful  habit  uj  accumulation,  are  the  motives 
h  commonly  actuate  men  in  the  acquisition  of 
t  wealth.     The  strenuous  endeavours  of  many 


sented  a  railroad  and  a  telegraph  to  the  Emperor. 
The  latter  has  been  put  up  by  a  Japanese  engineer, 
and  is  in  successful  operation.  It  is  five  leagues  in 
length.  The  Emperor  is  so  well  pleased  with  the 
invention,  that  he  has  ordered  telegraphic  commu- 
nication to  be  established  between  Jeddo  and  the 
provinces  of  Gokinaih,  Tokaido,  Fekuro-Kudu, 
Sangodo,  and  Saikaido.  An  American  house  esta- 
blished at  Simoda,  has  oflFered  to  furnish  the  requi- 
site materials. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
is  the  revocation  of  the  edict  against  the  Christians, 
issued  by  the  Emperor  Daia-Fusam,  in  1614.  In 
future,  foreign  agents  accredited  at  Japanese  ports, 
will  be  privileged  to  bring  with  them  one  or  more 
Christian  preachers  for  their  own  and  their  coun- 
trymen's benefit. — N.  Y.  Fast. 
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If  we  may  judge  from  the  condition  of  b 
and  of  tradesmen  in  the  community  iinmodiately 
around  us,  and  the  representations  made  iu  the 
newspapers  of  the  state  of  things  among  the  various 
commercial,  mechanical,  and  labouring  classes  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  our  country,  it  appears  pretty 
safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  time  of  temporal  retri- 
bution for  a  course  of  folly,  extravagance,  and  in- 
justice, which  has  characterized  the  transactions  for 
years  agone,  of  very  many  who  have  been  engaged 
more  or  less  largely  in  the  various  avocations  by 
which  a  livelihood  was  to  be  secured,  or  wealth 
laid  up  in  store. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  persons  advanced 
in  years,  and  who  have  been  nice  ob.servers  of  the 
events  occurring  around  them,  that  revulsion  in 
trade  and  business,  such  as  the  community  has  been 
passing  through  during  the  past  year,  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  about  every  twenty  year.s ; 
an  observation  which,  if  true,  renders  it  almost  un- 
deniable that  some  defective  moral  principle  must 
be  largely  diffused,  and  actively  at  work  through- 
out the  community.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  if  the  requirements  of  christian  morality  were 
studiously  observed  by  all  in  the  every-day  busi- 
ness of  life,  men  would  enter  into  trade  beyond 
their  ability  to  manage,  risk  the  property  of  others, 
without  the  ability  to  indemnify  them,  should  it  be 
lost,  or  find  themselves  unable  to  pay  their  debts, 
Dns  to  vindicate  this  pursuit,  on  the  ground  !  (unless  indeed  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  and 


the  idea  of  a  competency  is  indefinite,  and  that 
more  we  gain,  the  more  good  we  may  do  with 
id  not  make  much  impression  upon  me.  I  per- 
;d  that,  in  general,  experience  did  not  corres- 
i  with  this  plausible  reasoning  ;  and  I  was  per- 
ed  that  a  truly  sincei'e  mind  could  be  at  no 
to  discern  the  just  limits  between  a  safe  and 
Detent  portion,  and   a  dangerous  profusion  of 


jood  things  of  life.     These  views  of  the  subject 
luced  to  practice  ;   and  terminated  my  merca 
concerns  when   I   had    acquired 
letency." — L.  Mitrmj. 


moderate 


unforeseen  calamity,)  and  consequently  there  would 
be  no  such  commercial  and  monetary  convulsion  as 
has  once  and  again  prostrated  the  business  and 
energies  of  the  country,  and  spread  ruin  and  dis- 
tress among  thousands.  It  would  be  well  if  all,  but 
more  especially  the  young,  and  those  just  setting 
out  in  li!e,  would  seriously  reflect  upon  the  calamity 
that  has  overtaken  the  community,  its  causes  and 


consequences,  and  resolve  to  profit  by  the  lessoi 
they  teach. 

If  we  did  but  fully  realize  the  infinite  conse- 
quences connected  with  the  commonly  admitted 
truths,  that  man  is  an  accountable  creature,  that 
Ueresting  from  Japan. — The  Paris  Pays  pub-  here  he  is  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  that  his  eter- 
s  intelligence  from  Japan  to  the  10th  of  July,  nal  interests  depend  upon  the  election  he  may  make 
rding  to  which  the  authorities  were  doing  all] between  good  and  evil,  we  would  be  likely  to  esti- 
heir  power  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  I  mate  more  nearly  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  wealth, 
is  of  the  recent  treaties  with  Christian  powers,  pleasure,  and  fame;  the  rewards  which  the  world 
imperial  decree  authorized  the  erection  of  com-  liolds  out  to  entice  and  secure  its  votaries,  and  the 
nal  exchanges  at  Simoda,  Nangasaki,  and  Ha-  i humble,  circumscribed,  but  peaceful  course  of  life, 
idi,  and  appointed  a  number  of  merchandise  which  Christ  has  prescribed  for  his  children  to 
:ers  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  with  walk  in. 

various  nations  included  in  the  treaties.  The  doctrine  of  moral  government,  of  accounta- 

will  be  recollected  that  the  Americans  pre-  bilitj,  and  of  a  righteous  judgment  to  assigu  re- 


wards or  punishment,  implies  a  state  of  trial ;  the 
presence  of  temptation  to  evil,  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
resist,  and  theexistence  of  laws  prescribed  and  made 
known  by  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  which 
we  are  under  obligation  to  obey,  however  contrary 
they  may  be  to  our  natural  inclination  and  desires, 
however  opposed  to  the  ways  and  maxims  of  the 
world,  and  however  calculated  to  withhold  us  from 
pursuing  many  of  the  things  which  worldly  men 
appear  to  think  their  chiefest  good.  Hence  the 
life  of  a  christian  is  .spoken  of  by  divine  inspira- 
tion as  a  warfare,  in  which  he  must  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  detect  evil,  to  resist  and  overcome 
it.  llighteousness  and  peace  are  connected  to- 
gether. Entering  into  the  temptations  presented, 
and  disregarding  the  law  written  in  the  heart, 
sooner  or  later  introduce  into  difiiculty  and  dis- 
tress. 

It  is  true,  that  the  consequent  "  tribulation  and 
anguish"  may  not  appear  to  be  an  immediate  se- 
quence of  wrong  doing,  but  though  deferred,  it 
cannot  be  escaped  ;  and  how  large  a  portion  of 
that  which  is  revealed  to  our  observation  is  trace- 
able, directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  wide-spread 
cause!  If  we  could  unveil  the  secret  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  and  trace  the  sources  of  feeling 
and  the  course  of  action,  we  doubtless  should  find, 
notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  people  are 
apt  to  blame  others  for  their  misconduct  or  failure  in 
temporal  afl'airs,  that  the  distress  and  ruin  which 
have  overtaken  many,  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
the  courfe  they  have  deliberately  chosen  to  pursue. 
These  sad  results,  it  w/ould  be  seen,  have  not  arisen 
from  an  incapacity  for  knowing  what  was  right,  it 
may  even  be  they  would  have  to  acknowledge,  it  was 
not  because  they  were  not  secretly  warned  to  shun 
the  course  that  has  at  last  landed  them  in  loss  and 
misery.  But  an  unrestrained  desire  for  wealth, 
co-operating  with  the  temptations  presented  for  ac- 
quiring it,  in  a  way,  which,  though  inconsistent 
with  genuine  christian  morality,  and  consequently 
forbidden  by  the  monitor  within,  is  nevertheless 
allowed  in  common  practice,  and  coincides  with  the 
mistaken  notions  of  right  and  wrong  prevalent  in 
business  circles,  has  betrayed  from  the  circum- 
scribed but  safe  path  of  rectitude,  and  led  into  un- 
warrantable risks  and  speculations ;  with  a  reliance 
upon  worldly  prudence  to  ward  off  or  overcome  the 
dangers  that  must  follow  the  successful  temptation, 
but  which  presumed  discretion  has  proved  altogether 
unavailing  to  prevent  shipwreck  amid  the  general 
storm. 

Seeing  then  that  to  every  one  life  is  a  scene  of 
trial  and  probation,  that  man's  temporal  interest, 
as  well  as  his  eternal  happiness,  is  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  his  own  election,  and  that  with  all 
the  guards  that  can  be  placed  around  him,  ho  must 
wage  a  constant  warfare  to  escape  the  power  of 
temptation  ;  and  seeing  also  that  in  consequence  of 
a  vicious  moral  standard  tolerated  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  force  of  bad  example,  and  the  dishonest 
artifices  too  often  resorted  to  iu  all  kinds  of  com- 
mercial business,  each  and  all  contributing  its  .share, 
there  is  brought  about  a  general  periodical  break- 
ing up  among  business  men,  which  has  heretofore 
followed  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  years; 
it  certainly  makes  it  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion for  both  parents  and  their  sons,  how  far  the 
former  are  justified  in  introducing  their  children, 
and  the  latter  in  voluntarily  enteringthose  branches 
of  business  that  are  most  exposed  to  these  demora- 
lizing influences,  and  their  sad  results.  More  espe- 
cially is  this  applicable  to  those  residing  in  the 
country,  among  whom  of  latter  years  there  has  been 
manifested  a  strong  disposition  to  discard  the  more 
laborious  occupation  of  husbandry,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  very  uncertain  pursuits  of  commercial  life 
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in  our  crowded  cities,  where  vice  strews  its  baits 
with  a  prodigal  haud,  and  dishonesty  parades 
abroad  in  its  most  alluring  and  successful  garb. 

The  children  of  Friends  living  in  the  country, 
are  not  exempt  from  temptation  either  from  with- 
out or  from  within,  and  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
human  heart  may  be  and  will  be  as  fully  developed 
there,  as  in  the  city,  unless  the  watch  and  the  war- 
fare are  kept  up  ;  but  the  powerful  influence  of  evil 
associates  and  evil  communications  is  far  less  con- 
centrated and  loss  infectious  in  the  former,  than  in 
the  latter,  while  the  duties  on  the  farm  are  inno- 
cent as  well  as  of  the  first  importance  to  the  well 
being  of  the  community.  The  common  observa- 
tion that  farming,  with  more  labour,  yields  less 
pecuniary  remuneration  than  mercantile  employ- 
ments, inay  be  true  ;  but  if  we  could  correctly  esti- 
mate the  mental  toil,  the  anxiety  and  fear  phich 
the  merchant  undergoes,  and  then  boar  in  mind 
that  careful  observation  has  shown  that  not  more 
than  ten  out  of  every  hundred  succeed  in  securing 
a  competency  for  old  age,  we  might  find  cause  to 
doubt  the  correctness  even  of  this  opinion.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  everything  of  the  kind  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  those  interests  which 
reach  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  time,  and  are 
consummated  in  eternity.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  serious  thought,  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  so 
entertain  it.  Of  latter  years  there  has  been  a  pre- 
vailing indisposition  among  the  sons  of  Friends  to 
engage  in  agricultural  employment,  or  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  within  the  same  time  there  certainly  has 
been  a  great  deterioration  in'our  religious  Society. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Havre,  to  tUe  4th  inst.,  with 
Liverpool  dates  of  the  2d.  Tbe  Ban!;  of  France  returns 
for  the  Tenth  month,  show  a  falling  otf  in  specie  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy  tliousand  pounds  ster- 
ling; and  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  show  a 
decrease  of  one  hundred  and  si.tty  thousand  pounds.  A 
new  gold  field  had  been  discovered  in  Australia.  A 
large  amount  of  gold  from  Australia  was  on  its  way  to 
Europe. 

There  had  been  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  the  preparations  against  Mexico  were 
being  pushed  forward  with  vigour. 

A  French  vessel  had  been  seized  by  the  Portnguese  at 
Orbo,  and  taken  to  Mozambique,  but  it  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  owners. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  government  has  concluded 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  Africans  into  the 
French  colonies ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pays  asserts 
that  France  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  renounce  what 
it  calls  "  emigration  operations"  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Accounts  from  the  French  manufacturing  districts  were 
more  favourable. 

John  Bright,  M.  P.,  had  made  'a  great  reform  speech 
at  Birmingham,  which  is  regarded  as  the  programme  of 
the  radical  party.  He  advocates  the  vote  by  ballot,  and 
the  American  system  of  representation. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  declined.  The 
quotations  were — Orleans,  middling,  Id. ;  Mobile,  6jrf.  j 
Upland,  Cj(/.  American  flour  had  also  declined ;  the 
quotations  were— Western,  20s.;  Soutbern,  21s.  a  22s. 
Tlie  London  money  market  was  without  any  important 
change.     Consols,  98. 

Later  advices  from  India  by  telegraph  had  been  re- 
ceived. Tlie  rebels  captured  Esangbur,  but  afterwards 
retreated.  They  had  been  defeated  in  various  skirmishes, 
but  were  still  ravaging  the  country  in  great  numbers. 

But  little  if  auy  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  to- 
wards the  final  settlement  of  differences  between  the 
English  and  Chinese,  and  the  renewal  of  trade  upon  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  stipulations.  The  Loudon  News  says, 
"  that  for  the  past  four  months  the  allied  garrison  in 
Canton  and  our  colony  at  Hong  Kong,  have  been  bearded 
with  impunity,  soldiers  assassinated,  our  positions  an- 
noyed, and  the  allies  subjected  to  every  species  of  menace 
and  outrage."  It  remarks  that  they  are  in  danger  of  re- 
tiring from  Canton,  leaving  matters  in  a  worse  state  than 
they  were  in  the  beginning.  Such  a  result  is  not  sur- 
prising, in  view  of  the  frivolous  pretexts  on  which  hosti- 
lities were  commenced,  and  the  most  wanton  and  enor- 
mous injuries  inflicted  on  an  almost  uuotfendiug  people. 

Lord  Elgin's  visit  to  Japan  had  resulted  in  the  forma- 


tion of  a  treaty  similar  to  that  made  some  years  since 
with  the  United  States.  The  British  Envoy  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  Jeddo,  tbe  capital  of  the  Empire.  He  found 
it  a  vast  city  occupying  an  area  at  least  as  large  as  Lon- 
don. In  front  of  the  temple  where  he  resided,  in  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  was  a  street,  which  ex- 
tended for  ten  miles  as  closely  packed  with  houses,  and 
as  densely  crowded  with  people,  as  it  is  from  Hyde  Park 
corner  to  Jlile  End,  London.  For  ten  miles  around 
Jeddo,  there  were  extraordinary  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  people  n-ere  cleanly,  and  amiable  in  their  man- 
ners, no  beggars  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  strangers  seem 
to  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  the  country. 

The  caravan  of  pilgrims  which  left  Damascus  for  Mecca 
last  summer,  accompanied  by  the  Sultana  and  her  suite, 
returned  to  Damascus  on  the  2rith  of  Ninth  month,  with 
its  numbers  greatly  reduced  by  the  cholera.  Of  the 
eighty  thousand  persons  who  composed  the  caravan, 
sixteen  thousand  were  carried  off  by  the  epidemic.  The 
Sultana  and  nearly  all  her  suite  were  among  the  victims. 
The  malignant  character  of  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  sirocco. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Register  of  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury publishes  an  official  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  United  States,  for  the  quarter  ending 
Ninth  month  aoth,  185S,  showing: 

KECEIPTS. 

From  Customs,  ....  §13,444,520 

Sales  of  Public  Sales,  .         .         .         421,171 

Loan  of  1858,  ....    10,000,000 

Treasury  Notes,  ....        405,200 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental,    '  .        959,987 


§25,230,879 

.  $6,302,746 
.  1,994,305 
.  8,221,490 
4,086,514 


§14,081 
2,060 
994,000—1,010,142 


Total, 

EXPENDITORES. 

Civil,  foreign  and  miscellaneous. 
Interior — (Pensions  and  Indians), 

War,  

Navy, 

Interest  on  Public  Debt, 

Creditors  of  Texas, 

Treasury  Notes,    .... 


Total,       ....         §21,708,198 

The,  Banks. — The  following  is  the  condition  of  the 
banks  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  as  fur- 
nished by  their  last  weekly  exhibit: 

N.  York.  Philada.  N.  Orleans.  Boston. 
Capital,  §66,609,210  11,446,645  17,300,000  33,072,500 
Loans,  126,800,472  25,581,978  22,158,061  55,807,151 
Specie,  26,337,355  7,637,207  12,177,863  9,258,452 
Deposits,  109,217,048  17,472,897  17,172,860  22,806,263 
Circul'n,       8,186,933     2,687,878     6,985,839     6,735,124 

Emigration  over  the  Plains. — William  A.  Wallace,  of 
the  "  Alta  California,"  just  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  jSlo., 
from  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  reports  having  passed  on  the  route 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  vehicles,  eight  thousand 
and  sixty-one  yoke  of  oxen,  seven  hundred  and  four 
mules,  forty-six  horses,  and  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 
head  of  loose  cattle.  A  large  portion  of  this  emigration 
is  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  the  government 
forces  at  Salt  Lake  City,  many  of  the  trains  being  fi" 
with  army  supplies,  but,  aside  from  this,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  miscellaneous  emigration  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse existing  between  the  two  points. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New  Y'ork  brought  San 
Francisco  dates  of  Tenth  month  20th,  and  $1,670,000  in 
gold.  Senators  Smith  and  Grover  from  the  new  State 
of  Oregon,  were  among  the  passengers.  Crowds  of  dis- 
appointed miners  were  returning  from  Frazer  river.  The 
river  had  fiillen  considerably,  and  no  small  quantity  of 
gold  had  been  taken  out,  but  the  weather  was  too  cold 
to  work.  The  settlements  had  all  been  deserted.  The 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  in  Washington  territory  had 
submitted  to  the  whites,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end. — 
Australia  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  27th  had  been  received  at 
San  Francisco.  The  American  ship  Norway  reached 
Sidney,  Eighth  mo.  26th,  from  Hong  Kong,  Avith  1230 
emigrants.  All  were  in  good  health,  only  three  having 
died  during  the  passage. 

Kew  locA.— Mortality  last  week,  385.  Natives  of  the 
United  States,  246  ;  foreigners,  139.  The  aggregate  de- 
posits of  gold  at  the  Assay  OESce  in  New  York,  since  its 
establishment  in  1854,  have  amounted  to  more  than 
$73,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  cast  into  fine 
bars.  The  daily  expenses  of  the  city  for  each  of  the 
following  purposes,  is  stated  to  be  nearly  as  follows : — 
public  schools,  $3,800;  police,  $2,600;  poor,  $2,200; 
salaries,  $1,300  ;  lamps  and  gas,  $1,100;  cleaning  streets, 
§680. 

Philaddphia.—i\orla.\\\.y  last  week,  176. 
Free  Persons  Sold  as  Slaves  in  Maryland. — Three  coloured 
persons  were  tried  and  convicted  last  week,  in  the  Circuit 


Court  for  Frederick  county,  Md.,  of  the  crime  of  enticin| 
slaves  to  run  away  from  their  masters.  The  Citizen  says 
They  were  sentenced  by  the  court,  in  accordance  with  i 
law  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature,  to  be  sold  ou 
of  the  State  as  slaves  for  life.  The  proceeds  of  sale  t( 
be  applied — first,  to  cost  of  prosecution  ;  secondly,  t( 
indemnify  the  masters  of  the  runaways  for  their  loss 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  the  families  o 
the  convicted  parties. 

Civilization  in  Birmah. — The  King  of  Birraah,  in  a  lati 
interview  with  the  missionaries,  expressed  his  wish  tt 
have  an  American  Consul  residing  at  his  capital.  Hi 
requests  that  a  man  might  be  sent  of  "  talent  and  good 
temper,"  who  might,  if  he  chose,  engage  in  mercantih 
pursuits,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  he  a  medium  of  com 
munication  between  himself  and  the  President  of  thi 
United  States.  "  The  King  has  encouraged  Europeat 
mechanics  and  engineers  to  make  their  home  in  his  ca- 
pital. He  has  recently  purchased  and  set  up  a  stean 
engine,  by  which  pumps  are  worked  for  the  irrigation  o 
the  fields." 

The  Sprijfr/field  [III.)  Sugar  Mill.— The  Illinois  Farmer 
referring  to  tbe  sugar  mill  recently  established  nea 
Springfield,  in  that  State,  says,  "  It  is  now  running  da; 
and  night,  giving  employment  to  two  sets  of  hands.  It  wil 
turn  out  from  200  to  300  gallons  of  syrup  per  d.ay,  fron 
the  Sorghum  cane.  No  attempts  have  yet  been  made  ti 
make  sugar.  The  cane  does  not  show  as  high  a  per  cent 
of  saccharine  as  last  year,  when  it  reached  ten  per  cent 
Lots  of  ripe  cane  now  average  but  seven  per  cent.  Thi 
difierence,  no  doubt,  w.as  caused  by  the  peculiar  cha 
racter  of  the  last  season,  the  ground,  during  two-third; 
of  it,  being  saturated  with  water. 


RECEIPTS. 

Keceived  from  Geo.  Gilbert  and  Amos  Cope,  Pa.,  $! 

each,  vol.  32  ;  from  J.  Curtis,  0.,  §4,  vols.  30  and  31 

from  SI.  F.  Mott,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  John  Lewis 

Pa.,  per  J.  E.,  §2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Jos.  McCarty,  Pa.,  §2 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

There  is  an  opening  at  this  Institution  for  two  Assist 
ant  Teachers  in  the  Boys'  Schools.  Young  men  wishinj 
to  improve  themselves  in  their  learning,  will  find  thisai 
eligible  situation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  David  Roberts,  the  Su 
perintendent,  or  to  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1858. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel 

phia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  I 

held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seventh  stree 

on  Seventh-day,  the  20th  inst.,  at  half  past  3  o'clock.  P.! 

JuLiAXNA  Randolph,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  10^ 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  stree 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  { 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allei, 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  streeli 
Horatio  C.Wood,  No.  612  Race  street,  and  No.  117Ches 
nut  street;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  26  West  PeD, 
Square,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  41 
Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street,     i 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  mon(A.— William  Bettle,  Job 
M.  Whitall,  Townsend  Sharpless. 

Physician  and  Superintendent.—}.  H.  Worthington. 


Married,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  F.ill 
ington,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  William  R.  Newbold,  of  th 
city,  to  Rebecca  Healy,  daughTer  of  the  late  Christophi 
Healy,  of  tbe  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  2d  day  of  Fifth  month  last,  in  the  i4i 
year  of  his  age,  David  Masters  ;  an  esteemed  memb 
of  Greenwood  Particular  Meeting  and  of  Muncy  .Month 
Meeting.  For  several  years  previous  to  his  decease,  I 
had  very  much  withdrawn  from  the  active  cares  of  lil 
his  thoughts  and  desires  being  mainly  directed  to  a  pr 
paration  for  that  which  is  to  come — often  reminding  b. 
friends  of  the  uncertainty  of  time,  and  the  great  impoi 
ance  of  being  prepared  for  the  solemn  change. 

KOBE,  PILE  Si  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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5  Appeal  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
3  llueir  FelloiD-Citize)is  of  tlie  United  States,  o?i 
3ehalf  of  tlie  Coloured  Races. 

(Coutiuuod  from  page  82.) 

Phe  great  ends  of  good  government  are  to  afford 
taction  to  the  weak,  security  to  the  defenceless, 
asylum  to  the  oppressed,  and  to  promote  the 
fare  and  happiness  of  all  the  governed.  Such 
e  the  objects  in  view  with  the  founders  of  our 
mblic.  But  how  widely  different  is  the  course 
jppression  and  disfranchisement  pursued,  by 
jy  of  their  professed  admirers,  towards  the  free 
pie  of  colour.  Justice  loudly  demands  for  them 
full  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  civil  rights; 

christian  benevolence  prompts  the  exercise  of 
ipathy  and  kindness  in  their  diiEoulties  and 
■ations,  and  the  adoption  of  proper  means  to 
lir  the  disadvantages  and  injuries  which  the 
tes  have  entailed  upon  them, 
f  we  think  their  presence  amongst  us  is  incon- 
ient  and  injurious — if  we  view  them  as  a  race 
congenial  with  our  own,  and  as  foreign  to  our 
and  social  institutions,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
J  did  not  voluntarily  intrude  themselves  among 

that  our  ancestors  dragged  them  here,  against 
r  will,  to  advance  selfish  interests ;  and,  since 
i  period,  millions  of  them  have  laboured  and 
ered  to  increase  the  wealth  and  minister  to  the 
i  and  enjoyment  of  the  white  man  ;  and  that, 
lirth  within  our  borders,  if  toil  and  tears,  the 
te  of  sinew  and  muscle,  and  of  life  itself,  in  long 

unrewarded  labour,  can  purchase  a  valid  title 
lome  and  country,  the  coloured  man  can  claim 
n  here  with  the  most  equitable  right, 
t  was  by  a  traffic  outraging  all  the  natural  and 
L  rights  of  man,  reeking  with  the  perpetration 
rimes  and  cruelties  among  the  darkest  that  blot 
history  of  human  kind,  that  slavery  was  intro- 
ed  into  our  country.   The  unhallowed  commerce 

found  to  be  profitable;  and  there  were  those 
raded  enough  to  pursue  it  from  sordid  love  of 
1,  regardless  of  all  the  miseries  it  inflicted, 
rery  is  at  once  the  nurse  and  the  nourishment 
be  slave  trade.  Wherever  it  exists,  there  is  a 
:ket  for  its  victims ;  and  where  there  is  a  re- 
lerating  demand,  there  will  be  a  supply,  despite 
aws  and  of  morals.  The  system  has,  therefore, 
only  its  own  evils  to  condemn  it,  but  the  not 

atrocious  wickedness  and  barbarity  which  are 
aected  with  the  traffic  it  creates  and  supports. 


We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ter  upon  any  argument  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  It  is  an  evil  so  terrible,  at- 
tended in  every  successive  stage  of  its  progress  by 
such  complicated  guilt  and  misery,  by  consequences 
so  aflfictiug  to  humanity,  and  so  repugnant  to  every 
precept  of  morality,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  common  with  nearly  every  other 
which  professes  the  christian  religion,  has  branded 
it  as  infamous,  and  affixed  the  severest  penalties  to 
a  participation  in  it.  Of  all  nations,  our  own  was 
the  first  to  prohibit  the  traffic,  to  affix  to  it  the 
stigma  of  piracy,  and  to  award  to  its  perpetrators 
the  awful  penalty  of  death. 

Yet  how  humiliating,  how  afflicting  is  the  fact, 
that  there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  not  only  remote 
but  recent,  and  almost  continually  forcing  itself 
upon  public  notice,  that  American  capital  and  Ame- 
rican citizens  are  now  actively  engaged  in  carrying 
it  on  ;  and  that  vessels  built  and  equipped  in  the 
United  States,  sent  out  from  our  ports,  and  in  which 
our  merchants  have  a  direct  or  collateral  interest, 
are  constantly  employed  in  its  prosecution. 

Whatever  information  the  United  States  govern- 
ment may  have  received  from  its  official  agents 
respecting  the  complicity  of  American  citizens  in 
the  traffic,  several  years  have  elapsed  since  it  has 
published  anything  material,  touching  the  subject. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  the  flag  of  the  nation  which  makes 
a  greater  boast  of  liberty  than  any  other,  is  most 
frequently  employed  for  the  protection  of  this  illicit 
commerce ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  public  notice  is 
taken  of  it  by  those  in  authority.  In  a  despatch 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1844,  by 
Henry  A.  Wise,  then  Minister  of  the  United  States 
at  the  court  of  Brazil,  where  he  had  abundant  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  our 
citizens  made  themselves  parties  to  it,  he  speaks  of 
numerous  American  vessels  being  engaged  in  it, 
and  shows  that  the  immunity  from  detection  and 
punishment,  furnished  by  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  grand  security  of  the  traflic.  Infor- 
mation of  the  same  character,  accompanied  with 
authentic  cases  of  the  employment  of  American 
vessels  and  crews  in  the  business,  and  instances 
of  shocking  excesses  committed  by  them,  was  trans- 
mitted as  recently  as  1850,  by  David  Todd,  who 
succeeded  Henry  A.  Wise.  He  entreated  that  our 
government  would  interpose  its  authority  to  prevent 
more  effectually  the  use  of  its  flag  for  this  nefa- 
rious purpose,  and  of  the  vessels  and  capital  of  our 
citizens,  iu  buying  and  transporting  the  kidnapped 
sons  and  daughters  of  Africa.* 

The  official  documents  furnished  to  the  British 
government  by  its  officers  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  in  Cuba,  up  to  the  year  1857,  prove,  iu  the 
most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  state  of  things 
depicted  by  H.  A.  Wise  and  D.  Todd  still  con- 
tinues ;  and  that  American  vessels  and  capital  are 
as  deeply  implicated  in  the  trade  as  ever.  It  would 
swell  this  Appeal  too  much  to  recite  the  numerous 
cases  given,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  or 
two,  which  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  whole. 

*  See  Apiicudix,  A. 


In  a  despatch  from  George  Jackson  and  Ed- 
mund Gabriel,  English  Commissioners  at  Loanda, 
Africa,  dated  "  March  28th,  1854,"  addres.sed  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  they  state  :  "  The  United  States 
Brig  Perry  came  into  this  harbour  two  days  ago, 
and  we  have  received  from  Lieutenant  Page  [one 
of  her  officers]  the  following  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence  contained  in  our  despatch  of  the  17th 
inst.,  viz. : — 

"  On  the  10th  inst.,  about  noon,  the  Perry  being 
abreast  of  Congo,  descried  a  vessel  a  long  distance 
out  at  sea  standing  in  for  the  land.  Lieutenant 
Page  immediately  ran  up  the  blue  ensign,  on  see- 
ing which  the  stranger  hoisted  American  colour.s. 
Lieutenant  Page  then  determined  not  to  have  the 
appearance  of  giving  chase,  but  by  the  help  of  his 
night  glass  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  vessel,  and 
manoeuvred  with  so  much  tact,  that,  when  morn- 
ing broke,  he  found  himself  within  a  few  miles  of 
her.  lie  immediately  sent  his  boats  in  pursuit,  and 
eventually  captured  her ;  her  captain  declaring  that 
he  would  not  allow  any  but  an  American  boat  to 
board  her ;  but  seeing  they  were  officers  of  the 
United  States  navy,  he  at  once  acknowledged  that 
he  was  making  for  the  land,  to  ship  a  cargo  of 
slaves,  from  600  to  800,  who  were  looking  out  for 
him.  His  slave-deck,  water,  and  provisions,  were 
all  on  board.  She  proved  to  be  a  brig,  the  Gla- 
morgan, of  two  hundred  tons,  from  New  York, 
chartered  by  a  Portuguese,  now  a  resident  in  that 
city.  The  Glamorgan  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  6th  of  October,  185.3,  and  landed  her  cargo  in 
January,  partly  in  the  Congo,  and  partly  at  Am- 
briz  (Africa.)  The  master  of  her  was  a  native  of 
Bremen,  but  a  naturalized  American.  The  mate 
was  either  an  American  or  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
believed  to  be  the  latter. 

"  The  Glamorgan  had  been  several  times  visited 
by  Her  Majesty's  cruisers,  and  then,  as  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  capture,  her  papers.  Lieutenant  Page 
declares,  were  perfectly  regular.  If  she  had  not 
been  deceived  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Perry,  she 
ight  have  escaped  with  the  greatest  ease,  her  sail- 
ing qualities  being  far  superior  to  those  of  that  brig, 
or  probably  of  any  cruiser  on  the  coast." 

In  a  letter  from  B.  Campbell,  Britisli  Consul  at 
Lagos,  Africa,  dated  "January  6th,  1856,"  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  it  is  stated  that  the  English  ship 
of  war  "  Ilecate"  chased  a  suspicious  brigantine  iu 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  which,  not  being  able  to  escape, 
ran  ashore,  and  proved  to  be  a  slaver  named 
"  Chatsworth,"  of  New  York. 

In  another  letter,  dated  "Feb.  1st,  1856,"  the 
consul  says,  "  I  regret  to  have  to  report  to  your 
lordship  that  there  is  an  active  renewal  of  the  slave 
trade   at   Whydah    and    the    neighbouring   ports. 

,  of  New  York,  has  two  vessels  under 

the  American  flag,  the  barque  '  Hermitage'  and 

hooner  'David  Mitchell,"  hovering  about  the  slave 
ports.  The  latter,  I  am  well  informed,  will  take 
away  slaves,  if  an  opportunity  offers." 

In  a  letter  from  J.  G.  C.  L.  Newnham,  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Monrovia,  dated  "September  10th, 
1855,"  is  the  following,  viz.,  "  Qn  the  19th  of 
last  month  (August)  came  to  anchor,  in  this  port 
of  entry,  an  American  vessel  of  suspicious  appear- 
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ance,  the  '  Alexander  Mitchell,'  from  New  York, 
whose  owner  has  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade." 

In  another  letter,  dated  "December  3,  1855," 
he  says,  "  I  have  learnt  that  the  Alexander  Mitch- 
ell, the  vessel  I  made  mention  of  to  you  in  my 
despatch  of  September  10th,  1855,  has  recently 
shipped  500  slaves,  a  little  below  Cape  Palmas." 

In  a  letter  from  the  English  consul  at  Eio 
Janeiro  to  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  "  February  8th, 
1856,"  he  states  that  the  "Mary  E.  Smith,"  of 
Boston,  was  seized  by  the  Brazilian  war  schooner 
"  Olinda,"  off  the  port  of  St.  Matheos,  in  Brazil, 
where  the  captain  was  endeavouring  to  land  his 
cargo.  She  had  about  380  slaves  on  board.  He 
says,  "  At  the  time  the  Mary  E.  Smith  was  seized 
by  the  Brazilians,  she  had  the  United  States  ensign 
flying,  and  her  American  papers  were  found  to  be 
in  order.  Her  captain  and  part  of  her  crew  are 
Americans,  and  part  Portuguese." 

Consul  Morgan,  of  Bahia,  says,  "  I  never  heard 
of,  or  saw,  a  more  distressing  case  of  slave  trading 
than  the  'Mary  E.  Smith'  has  offered.  With  a 
capacity  of  only  122  tons,  500  human  beings  were 
crammed  into  her  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  whom 
133  had  died  previous  to  her  capture,  and  subse- 
quently, until  her  arrival  in  this  port,  G7  expired 
from  exhaustion,  consequent  on  starvation  and 
disease,  tLeir  bodies  being  eaten  into  by  vermin. 
Of  the  remainder  landed,  76  have  been  buried  ; 
and  of  the  survivors,  109  are  in  the  hospital,  suf- 
fering from  the  disease  contracted  on  board.  Such 
is  the  deplorable  result  of  this  inhuman  traffic. 

"  I  regret  to  add  that,  I'rom  the  investigations 
made  on  board  by  the  chief  of  police.  Jour  more 
vessels  purchased  in  the  United  States,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  association,  are  expected,  with 
Africans.  The  first  expected  is  the  '  Blary  Stuart.'  " 

Subsequent  investigation  proved,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  under  qualification,  that  the  ves- 
sels spoken  of  belonged  to  a  company  formed  for 
prosecuting  the  African  slave  trade,  some  of  which, 
sailing  from  ports  of  the  United  States,  were  after- 
wards captured. 

In  an  official  despatch  from  Jose  Maria  Da  Silva 
Paranhos,  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  "  Hio  Janeiro,  February  22d,  1856,"  allud- 
ing to  the  legal  testimony  recently  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  captured  slaver  "  Mary  E.  Smith,"  he 
says,  "  It  appears  unquestionable  that  the  Africa 
slave  traders  have  established  a  basis  for  their  cri 
minal  speculations  and  operations  to  the  Havan 
and  Brazil,  in  ports  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  there  are  agents  in  Angola  and  other  places 
in  Africa  commissioned  to  load  and  despatch  the 
cargoes  destined  for  those  places." 


the  age  in  which  he  lives, — when  I  hear  such  a  man 
talk  of  religion  or  a  church  by  law  established,  I 
regret  that  the  prejudice  of  education,  and  the  false 
medium  through  which  he  views  religious  subjects, 
ave  misled  his  judgment,  and  from  my  soul  I  wish 
nd  desire  that  one  ray  of  the  light  of  divine  reve- 
lation might  illuminate  his  excellent  uuderstanding, 
and  possess  his  noble  mind  with  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  Let  the  world  call  the  professors  of 
it  by  what  opprobrious  name  they  will,  enthusiasts 
or  fanatics,  as  they  formerly  called  the  Master  of 
the  house  Beelzebub,  immediate  and  divine  reve- 
lation, the  internal  evidence  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, is  the  only  true  source  of  right  religious 
•   •  "  R.  S. 


inowledge. 


Researches 


\\  British  Kevicw. 

-Scientific  and 


light — Sanatory- 
Jistheticai. 

(Contiuued  from  page  77.) 

II.  Having  thus  treated  of  the  element  of  light 
in  its  sanatory  relations,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 'risk  of  collision,  the  great 
consider  it  in  its  scientific  aspect.         *  *  No  less  wonderful' is  the  manner  in  which  ligl 

How  few  ever  ask  themselves  the  question,  What  I  performs  its  cosmical  functions,  the  incoiiceivabl 
is  light?  and  how  few  could  give  a  rational  answer 'rapidity  with  which  it  carries  its  dispatches,  an 
to  it,  if  put  by  their  children  !     In  a  room  abso-  the  lengths  of  time   and  the  depths  of  space  ( 


nothing  moved  from  its  place, — a  motion  mere] 
being  propagated  from  stalk  to  stalk,  as  it  may  b 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  luminiferous  ethei 
Whether  we  adopt  the  emission  theory  of  New 
ton,  or  the  undulatory  theory  of  Hooke  and  Huj 
gens,  we  must  be  startled  with  the  fact,  almost  it 
credible,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  material  particle 
are  launched  through  space  from  all  luminous  be 
dies  in  all  possible  directions,  without  their  imping 
ing  on  one  another ;  and  that  in  the  other,  th 
waves  or  undulations  of  the  elastic  ether  are  cii 
cling  in  all  directions  from  a  thousand  centres,  witl 
out  being  defaced  or  obliterated.  If  a  number  ( 
intense  odours  were  to  be  let  loose  from  the  sam 
centre,  they  would  soon  mutually  interfere,  and  th 
fine  waves  on  a  peaceful  lake,  if  propagated  froi 
some  adjacent  centres,  would  soon  disturb  eac 
other  and  disappear.  It  is  otherwise,  howeve: 
with  the  radiant  locomotives  of  light.  Whethe 
they  be  material  particles,  or  the  vibrations  of  a 
elastic  medium,  they  will  ever  carry,  without  th 
essages  of  the  uuiverS' 


It  is  Easier  ■to  Pnii  down  than  to  Bnild  up. 

1785.  Some  of  our  religious  Society  have  been 
lately,  in  France  and  Germany,  under  a  persuasion 
of  duty,  disseminating  our  principles,  and  I  hope 
some  good  fruits  will  be  the  consequence  of  their 
gospel  labours.  A  meeting  of  Friends  is  establish- 
ed at  Dunkirk,  and  a  considerable  number  hold  our 
religious  profession  iti  the  province  of  Langucdoc, 
of  whose  stability  and  growth  in  religious  expe- 
rience, we  entertain  good  hopes.  How  they  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  strange  commotions  in 
that  kingdom,  I  have  not  learned.  Whether  the 
men  there  that  are  turning  things  upside  down, 
have  wisdom  to  regenerate  a  civil  political  state, 
I  know  not,  I  rather  doubt  it ;  but  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  they  have  neither  wisdom  nor  authority 
to  establish  a  state  religion.  Christ  Jesus,  by  his 
Spirit,  always  ruled,  still  ruleth,  and  ever  will  rule 
in  his  church.  And  when  i  hear  a  man  whom  I 
revere  as  the  greatest  luminary  in  civil  society 


lutely  dark,  there  is  obviously  no  light.  The  mo- 
ment we  light  a  gas-burner  or  a  candle,  light  streams 
from  it  in  all  directions,  as  if  it  were  something 
material,  but  diminishing  in  brightness  more  rapidly 
than  the  distance  increases;  that  is,  at  twice  the 
distance  from  the  burner  it  is  four  times  weaker, 
at  thrice  the  distance  nine  times  weaker,  and  at 
four  times  the  distance  sxxtce?i  times  weaker.  Phi- 
losophers describe  this  property  of  light  by  saying, 
that  it  varies  as  the  square  of  t/ie  distance  ivom  the 
burner, — 4,  9,  and  16,  the  degrees  of  brightness, 
being  the  squares  of  the  distances,  2,  3,  and  4. 

If  light  consists  of  material  particles  issuing  from 
the  sun,  or  an  artificial  flame,  we  might  expect  to 
feel  them  impinging  upon  our  tender  skins,  as  we 
sometimes  think  we  feel  them  on  the  retina,  when 
the  eyes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  faintest  light. 
If  we  open  a  bottle  of  musk  in  a  very  large  apart- 
ment, the  odoriferous  particles  immediately  stream 
from  it  in  all  directions  ;  but  though  they  are  really 
material,  they  neither  affect  the  skin  nor  any  other 
nerves  but  those  of  smell,  and  yet  their  size  must 
be  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  light,  which 
pass  through  glass,  and  all  transparent  bodies  what- 

It  was  the  earliest  opinion  of  philosophers — that 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Laplace,  and  others — that  j  by  us  for  45  years  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  tl 
light  does  consist  of  material  particles,  emitted  last  rays  which  issued  from  it  requiring  that  tin 
from  luminous  bodies,  thrown  off  from  them  by  to  reach  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  if  our  can 
some  force  or  power  of  which  we  know  nothing,  |  had  been  created  6000  years  ago,  it  would  ju 
and  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  all  ordinary  bo-iuow  only  have  become  visible  at  the  most  dista 
dies ;  but  a  number  of  very  remarkable  experi-  star,  a  point  of  space  to  which 
ments,  made  chiefly  in  our  own  day,  have  led  many 
sists  in  the 


which  it  allows  us  to  take  cognizance.  It  is  quit 
certain  that  light  moves  at  the  rate  of  192,50 
miles  in  a  second  of  time.  It  travels  from  the  su 
to  the  earth  in  seven  minutes  and  a-half ;  so  thi 
it  would  move  round  the  earth's  surface,  a  distanc 
of  about  25,000  miles,  in  the  eighth  part  of  a  S( 
cond,  a  flight  which  the  swiftest  bird  could  n( 
perform  in  less  than  three  weeks.  In  applying  th 
measure  of  the  velocity  of  light,  obtained  from  direi 
observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  to  tl 
greatest  distances  in  the  universe,  we  get  the  fo 
lowing  results  : — 

From  Earth  to  Jloon,  Light  moves  in  Ij-  second. 

"  Sun,  "  ~i\  minutes. 

"  Jupiter,  "  52  minutes. 

"  Uranus,  "  2    hours. 

"  Neptune  "  4J  hours. 

"  Nearest  Fixed  Star,       45  jears. 

"  StarofSth.Miignitiide,   ]  80  years. 

"  Star  of  1 2lh  Magnitude,  4000  years. 

"  The  remotest  teiescopic 

stars,  probably  6000  years. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  visible  event  wei 
to  happen  on  any  of  these  planets  or  stars,  it  coul 
not  be  seen  to  us  upon  the  earth  till  after  the  tin 
mentioned  in  the  Table.  If  the  nearest  fixed  sti 
were  to  be  destroyed,  it  would  continue  to  be  sec 


philo-sophers  to  believe  that  light 
vibrations,  or  undulations  excited  by  luminous  bo- 
dies in  a  medium  called  the  luminiferous  ether, 
which  fills  all  transparent  bodies,  and  extends  to 
the  remotest  distances  in  space.  It  is  supposed 
analogous  to  sound,  which  is  propagated  by  vibra 
tions  or  undulations  '       ' 


_ht  takes  60{ 
years  to  travel.  *  #  * 

Nest  in  popular  interest  to  the  almost  inconcei 
able  velocity  of  light,  is  the  number  of  influenc 
or  elements  of  which  a  white  beam  of  the  sun's  lig! 
is  composed.  It  had  always  been  supposed  th 
the  .""un's  light  was  perfectly  white,  heating,  as  wf 
as  illuminating,  every  substance  on  which  it  fel 
air;  and  the  mode  of  its' and  that  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  s 
propagation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  natural  bodies,  were  changes  produced  somehow  > 
circular  rings  or  waves  formed  on  the  surface  of  [other  upon  white  light,  or  were  caused  by  the  mi: 
stagnant  water,  round  the  spot  where  a  stone  has  ture  of  white  light  with  different  degrees  or  kini 
fallen  upon  it,  or,  what  is  more  instructive,  by  the  of  blackness.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  found,  howeve 
motion  propagated  along  a  field  of  growing  corn.] that  white  light  consists  of  reel,  orange,  yeUo> 
In  the  undulations  on  the  surface  of  water,  the  |gref«,  Ww,  i«a'/^o,  and  l7oto  light  in  certain  pr 
waves  do  not  advance,  as  they  appear  to  do,  but  I  portions,  and  that  the  white  light  which  we  see 
merely  rise  and  fall,  without  carrying  forward  any 'a  mixture  of  all  these  seven  colours.  If  by  ai 
light  bodies  that  may  be  floating  on  their  surface. 'means  we  remove  the  red  co\o\it,  then  the  mixta 
In  the  field  of  corn,  the  motion  passes  from  each  of  all  the  other  colours  will  not  be  ichite,  hut  ha 
stalk  to  its   neighbour,  and  consequently  there  is|aW«etint;    and  if  by  any  means  we   can   ta 
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way  the  hlite  rays,  the  mixture  of  all  the  rest  will 
le  reddish  or  yellow.  In  like  manner,  if  we  remove 
ir  extinguish  out  of  a  beam  of  white  light  any  one 
f  the  seven  colours,  or  any  part  of  one  of  the 
olours,  the  light  will  be  no  longer  rchile,  but  red 
r  reddish,  yellow  or  yelloivish,  or  blue  or  bluish, 
ccording  to  the  colour  or  the  quantity  of  it  that 
as  been  removed. 
Now,  all  the  leaves  of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
II  natural  bodies  whatever,  have  the  power  of  ab- 
)rbing  every  sort  of  light  which  falls  upon  th' 
tccpt  light  of  their  own  colour,  which  they  ref 
r  radiate.  When  the  sun's  white  light  falls  upon  the 
jd  petal  of  the  scarlet  geranium,  the  petal  absorbs 
early  all  the  other  sis  colours  which  exist  in  tht 
hite  light,  and  reflects  only  the  red.  In  like  man- 
er,  when  the  sun's  light  falls  upon  the  blue  petai 
'the  tradescantia  virginioa,  the  petal  absorbs  near- 

■  all  the  other  rays,  and  reflects  only  the  blue. 
hat  the  red  petal  of  the  geranium,  and  the  blue 
jtal  of  the  tradescantia,  are  not  in  themselves  red 
id  blue,  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  we  throw  upon 
lera  any  other  light,  they  will  each  appear  black  ; 
lat  is,  they  derive  their  red  and  blue  light  solely 
om  their  reflecting  the  red  and  blue  rays,  which 
rm  part  of  the  white  light  of  the  sun.  Now  these 
atements  would  be  perfectly  true,  if  the  red  colour 

■  the  petal  in  the  one  plant,  and  the  blue  colour  of 
e  petal  in  the  other,  were  the  pure  red  and  blue 
ilours  of  the  sun's  light ;  but  they  never  are  so 
:actly ;  so  that,  when  other  colours  than  red  fall 
)on  the  red  petal,  it  is  not  black,  but  of  a  dark 
ilour ;  and  when  other  colours  than  blue  fall  upon 
e  blue  petal,  it  is  not  black,  but  of  a  dark  colour, 
-a  result  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thus  expresses  : 
rhe  colours  of  all  natural  bodies  have  no  other 
igin  than  this,  that  they  are  variously  qualified 

reflect  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plenty  than 
lother."  *  »  #  #•  * 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Perfection  from  Sii. 

call  his  name  Jesus,  for  1 


lave  his 


"Thoush.iUc 

ople  from  their  sius." 

Perfection  or  freedom  from  sin  in  this  world  can 
ver  be  witnessed  by  any,  but  by  those  who  receive 
irist,  as  the  Father  hath  given  him,  with  faith  and 
II  assurance,  that  he  is  both  willing  and  able  to 
lish  transgression  in  every  soul,  and  to  bring  in, 
id  fill  it  with  everlasting  righteousness,  in  place 
id  stead  thereof;  and  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
10  obey  him,  and  come  to  God  by  him.  And  by  his 
edience,  all  who  follow  him  therein  to  the  end,  are 
notified  and  purified,  and  shall  be  glorified  with 
s  glory  which  he  is  pleased  to  give  them  ;  and  so 
e  made  his  jewels,  fit  to  be  gathered  into  his  trea- 
ry  forever.  These  are  witnesses  of  the  end  of  their 
ith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and  able  to 
,t  their  seals  to  the  benefit  of  the  coming,  sufiering, 
ath,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  their 
ediator  and  Advocate.  Therefore  perfection  and 
iedora  from  sin  must  be  believed,  and  pressed 
»r  in  this  life,  or  else  it  can  never  be  truly  known 
d  attained  unto  ;  nor  the  benefits  of  the  coming, 
ath,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  Jesus 
3eived.  Woe  to  that  grand  enemy  of  mankind, 
10  hath  blinded  the  world  from  seeing  and  be- 
ving  those  things,  which  belong  to  their  ever- 
iting  felicity,  but  persuades  them,  and  overpowers 
em  to  spend  their  days  in  vanity,  and  to  go  down 
the  grave  with  sorrow,  and  die  in  their  sins  and 
Uutions,  as  Christ  told  the  Jews ;  "  If  ye  believe 
t  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  ;  and  if 
die  iu  your  sins,  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come." 
Now  the  outward  Jews,  who  would  not  believe 
im  in  his  outward  appearance,  and  therefore  shut 


the  door  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
against  themselves,  died  in  their  sins,  not  believing 
the  benefits  of  his  coming,  offering,  resurrection,  or 
ascension.  So  let  the  outward  christians  now  be- 
ware, lest  by  rejecting  and  not  receiving  Him  in 
inward  and  spiritual  appearance,  they  .shut  the  door 
of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  against  themseb 
and  give  up  to  be  captivated  under  the  power  of 
sin  and  Satan  all  their  days.  For  God  will  not  bi 
mocked,  neither  will  his  Spirit  always  strive,  nor 
offer  itself  to  give  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  God 
to  mortals;  but  the  day  of  their  visitation  will  come 
to  an  end  ;  and  then  they  shall  cry,  and  he  will 
not  hear ;  and  seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it. 

It  is  not  the  profession  of  Christianity,  but  the 
work  of  it  iu  the  soul,  that  renders  mankind  good 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  shall  only 
set  down  a  few,  among  the  many  testimonies  that 
were  given  by  the  ancient  primitive  christians, 
many  ages  ago  left  upon  record.  Clemens,  of 
Alexandria,  gave  this  short  account  of  them  : 
"  No  man  is  with  us  a  christian,  or  accounted  rich, 
temperate  and  generous,  but  he  that  is  pious  and 
religious;  nor  does  any  further  bear  the  image  of 
God,  than  he  speaks  and  believes  what  is  just  and 
holy  ;  so  that,  in  short,  is  the  state  of  us  who  follow 
God.  Such  as  are  our  desires,  such  are  our  dis- 
courses ;  such  as  are  our  discourses,  such  are  our 
actions ;  such  as  are  our  actions,  such  is  our  life  ; 
so,  universally  good  is  the  whole  life  of  christians. 
Certainly  none  were  greater  enemies  to  a  naked 
profession,  and  the  covering  of  a  bad  life,  under 
the  title  of  Christianity.  Do  any  live  otherwise 
than  Christ  hath  commanded  ?  it  is  a  most  certain 
argument  they  are  no  christians,  though  with  their 
tongues  they  ever  so  smoothly  profess  the  christian 
doctrine ;  for  it  is  not  mere  professors,  but  those 
who  live  according  to  their  profession,  that  shall  be 
saved." — Prim.  Christianity.  "  Let  no  man,"  says 
Basil,  "  impose  upon  himself  with  inconsiderate 
words;  saying,  though  I  be  a  sinner,  yet  I  am  a 
christian,  and  I  hope  that  title  shall  be  my  shelter. 
But  hearken,  sinner,  all  wicked  men  shall  be  bundled 
up  together,  and  in  the  great  day  of  divine  ven- 
geance shall  be  indifferently  thrown  into  those 
merciless  and  devouring  flames." — Ibid. 

Now  was  corruption  creeping  into  the  profession 
of  Christianity ;  but  the  upright  among  them  saw 
it,  and  gave  an  early  testimony  against  it ;  but  yet 
't  was  not  grown  to  that  height  of  presumption,  to 
plead  for  the  continuance  of  a  body  of  sin  all  their 
days ;  that  came  in  by  degrees  afterwards,  in  the 

dnight  of  darkness  and  apostacy  from  the  life  of 
Jesus,  our  complete  Saviour  from  sin. — A.  Rigge. 


Fishes  Travelling  by  Laiul. — Dr.  Hancock,  in 
the  Zoological  Journal,  gives  a  description  of  a  fish 
called  the  "flat  head  hassar,"  that  travels  to  pools 
of  water  when  that  in  which  it  has  resided  dries  up. 
"  ;  also  describes  another  variety  which  is  found 
in  South  Carolina,   and,  if  our  memory  serves  us 

11,  in  Texas,  which,  like  the  "flat  head,"  leaves 
the  drying  pools  in  search  of  others.  These  fishes, 
filled  with  water,  travel  by  night,  one  with  a  liz- 
zard-like  motion,  and  the  other  by  leaps.  The 
South  Carolina  and  Texas  varieties  are  furnished 

th  a  membrane  over  the  mouth,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  carry  with  them  a  supply  of  water, 
to  keep  their  gills  moist  during  their  travel.  Guided 
by  some  peculiar  sense,  they  always  travel  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  nearest  water.  This  they  do 
without  the  aid  of  memory,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  if  a  tub  filled  with  water  is  sunk  in  the  ground 
near  one  of  the  pools  which  they  inhabit,  they  will, 
when  the  pool  dries  up,  move  directly  toward  the 
tub.  Surely  this  is  a  wonderful  and  merciful  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  these  kinds  of  fish  ; 


for,  inhabiting  as  they  do,  only  stagnant  pools,  and 
those  too,  in  countries  subject  to  long  and  periodical 
droughts,  their  races  would,  but  for  this  provision, 
become  extinct. 


For  "TheFriond." 

The  Indians  of  North  America. 

(Concluded  from  page  85.) 

PHYSICAL   CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE   INDIAN 

RACE. 

The  remarks  under  this  head  are  extracted  from 
Dr.  S.  C.  Morton's  essay  on  that  subject. 

It  is  an  adage  among  travellers  in  America,  that 
he  who  has  seen  one  tribe  of  Indians,  has  seen  all; 
so  closely  do  the  individuals  of  this  race  resemble 
each  other,  notwithstanding  their  immense  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  those  differences  of 
climate,  which  embrace  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  Fuegian,  in  his  dreary  climate  and 
barren  soil,  has  the  same  general  cast  of  lineaments 
though  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  as  the  Indians 
of  the  tropical  plains;  and  these  also  resemble  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  region,  west  of  the  Ilocky 
mountains,  those  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  those  again  which  skirt  the  Esquimaux 
on  the  north.  All  possess,  though  in  various  dc- 
is,  the  long,  lank,  black  hair,  the  heavy  brow, 
the  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  the  full  and  compressed 
ips,  and  the  salient  but  dilated  nose. 

These  traits,  moreover,  arc  equally  common  in 
savage,  and  in  civilized  life  ;  they  are  seen  equally 
in  those  hordes  which  inhabit  the  margins  of  rivers, 
and  feed  mainly  on  fish,  and  in  the  forest  tribes 
that  subsist  by  the  chase. 

A  similar  conformity  of  organization  is  not  loss 
obvious  in  the  cranial  structure  of  these  people. 
The  Indian  skull  is  of  a  decidedly  rounded  form. 
The  occipital  portion  is  flattened  in  the  upper  part; 
and  the  transverse  diameter,  as  measured  between 
the  parietal  bones,  is  remarkably  wide,  and  often 
exceeds  the  longitudinal  line.  The  forehead  is  low 
and  receding,  and  rarely  arched  as  in  other  races ; 
a  feature  that  is  regarded  by  Humboldt,  Lund, 

d  other  naturalists,  as  characteristic  of  the  Ame- 
rican race,  and  serving  to  distinguish  it  even  from 
the  Mongolian.  The  cheek-bones  are  high,  but  not 
much  expanded  ;  the  whole  maxillary  region  is  sa- 
lient and  ponderous,  with  teeth  of  a  corresponding 
size,  and  singularly  free  from  decay.  The  orbits 
large  and  squared,  the  nasal  orifice  wide,  and 
the  bones  that  protect  it  large  and  expanded.  The 
lower  jaw  is  massive  and  wide  between  the  con- 
dyles, but,  notwithstanding,  the  prominent  position 
of  the  face,  the  teeth  are  for  the  most  part  v'ertical, 

I  have  had  opportunities  for  comparing  upwards 
of  four  hundred  crania  of  tribes  inhabiting  almost 
every  region  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
'  ave  found  the  preceding  characteristics  in  greater 
r  less  degree,  to  pervade  them  all.  This  remark 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  ancient  and  modern 
nations  of  our  continent;  for  the  oldest  skulls  from 
the  Peruvian  cemeteries,  the  tombs  of  Mexico,  and 
the  mounds  of  this  country,  are  of  the  same  general 
type  as  the  most  savage  existing  tribes. 

This  law  of  organization  has  some  exceptions  ; 
for  we  find  a  more  elongated  form  among  the 
Missouri  tribes,  and  especially  among  the  Mandans, 
Minetaries,  Kickarees,  Assiniboins,  Otoes,  Crows, 
Blackfeet  and  some  proximate  tribes,  and  also 
among  the  different  sections  of  the  Lenape  nation, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  same  exception  ap- 
pears to  prevail  among  the  Iroquois  and  Chorokees, 
and  shows  itself  in  a  greater  fulness  of  the  occipital 
region,  and  in  a  less  inter-parietal  diameter.  Yet 
even  among  these  tribes,  and  all  others  I  have 
been  able  to  compare,  the  typical  rounded  form, 


inn     r  sx  ±  tj  ly  u. 


although  not  in  preponderance,  is  by  no  means  un- 
frequent. 

Facial  Angle. — In  my  Crania  Americatia,  I 
have  examined  the  subject  in  detail,  both  with 
respect  to  the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations,  and 
have  ascertained  that  the  mean  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  skulls,  is  within  a  fraction  of  seventy- 
iive  degrees.  This  measurement  is  confirmed  by 
all  my  subsequent  experiments ;  and  having  per- 
formed these  with  my  own  hands,  I  submit  the 
above  result  in  the  belief,  that  it  will  stand  the  test 
of  all  future  observation. 

Since  the  European  angle  presents  an  average  of 
80°,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  falls  fi' 
degrees  below  it;  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  latter  measurement  does  not  exceed  that 
of  the  negro  race  in  Africa ;  although  on  this  point 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  with  precision. 

Stature. — When  submitted  to  the  test  of  ana 
touiical  examination,  the  reputed  giant  and  dwarf 
races  of  America  prove  to  be  the  mere  invention; 
of  ignorance  or  imposition.  Some  of  the  tribes  of 
Patagonia  embrace  a  remarkable  number  of  tall 
men,  and  perhaps  their  average  stature  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  of  the  afEliated  nations.  But 
the  observations  of  the  naturalists  who  have  beer 
associated  with  the  modern  exploring  expeditions, 
have  proved  that  much  that  is  recorded  of  these 
people  by  the  early  voyagers  is  fanciful  and  inac 
curate  ;  and  that  neither  among  the  dead  nor  the 
living  races  of  this  coutinent,  is  there  any  evidence 
of  a  tribe  or  community  of  giants.  The  error  ha; 
arisen  from  hasty  inferences  on  the  part  of  unprac 
tised  observers.  *  *  #  -i 

So  much  has  been  asserted  in  respect  to  the 
supposed  pygmies  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  I  gladly  take  this  occasion  to  correct  some 
prevailing  misapprehensions  on  that  subject. 

It  has  long  been  asserted  that  these  remains  per 
tained  to  real  dwarfs,  whose  stature  never  exceeded 
four  feet,  and  was  often  much  within  that  measure. 
Fortunately  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  greater 
part  of  one  of  them,  which  was  obtained  by  Dr, 
MoCall  from  a  "  Pygmy  Cemetery,"  near  the  Cum- 
berland mountain,  in  White  county,  Tennessee, 
These  relics  were  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  McCall, 
at  the  instance  of  the  late  Dr.  Troost,  of  Nashville. 

The  former  gentleman,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
me,  makes  the  following  remarks  from  a  personal 
observation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  disin- 
terment of  these  remains  : 

"  The  coffins  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  by  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  fif- 
teen wide.  They  are  made  of  six  pieces  of  un- 
dressed sandstone  or  limestone,  in  which  the  bodies 
are  placed  with  their  shoulders  and  heads  elevated 
against  the  western  end,  and  the  knees  raised 
wards  the  face,  so  as  to  put  the  corpse  in  a  reclined 
or  sitting  posture.  The  right  arm  rested  on  an 
earthen  pot  of  about  two  pints  in  capacity,  without 
legs,  but  with  lateral  projections  for  being  lifted 
"With  these  pots,  in  some  graves  are  found  basins 
and  trays  of  pipe  clay  and  comminuted  shells  mixed 
and  no  one  of  these  repositories  is  without  cooking 
utensils."        *  *  *  * 

The  bones  sent  me  with  this  letter,  indicate 
very  juvenile  subject.  For  example,  many  of  the 
deciduous  or  first  teeth  yet  remain,  while  the  only 
ones  of  the  second  teeth  which  have  appeared 
above  the  jaw,  are  the  first  molars  and  the  incisors, 
which,  as  every  anatomist  knows,  make  their  first 
appearance  about  the  eighth  year.     *          *  * 

These  facts  are  to  me  an  additional  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  what  I  have  never  doubted,  viz. : 
that  the  asserted  Pygmies  of  the  western  country 
\vere  mere  children,  who,  for  reasons  not  precisely 
known,  but  which  appear  also  to  influence  some 


communities  of  even  our  own  race,  were  buried 
apart  from  the  adult  people  of  their  tribe. 

Complexion. — The  American  aborigines  have 
been  aptly  called  the  Broun  Race ;  for,  notwith- 
standing some  variations,  the  vast  multitude  con- 
forms to  this  colour,  and  all  other  tints  are  but 
exceptions  to  a  rule.  Yet  these  exceptions  are 
very  remarkable,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  atmospheric  influences.  Among  the 
darkest  tribes  are  the  Charruas,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  almost  black ;  and  yet  they  inhabit  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  south  latitude.  An  analogous 
phenomenon  is  seen  in  some  California  tribes,  which 
are  as  dark  as  the  Charruas,  without  the  operation 
of  any  known  local  agencies  to  account  for  this  ex- 
ceptional colour,  for  these  people  range  between  the 
thirty-second  and  the  fortieth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. Among  the  numberless  tribes  which  are 
geographically  intermediate  between  the  Charruas 
and  Californians,  we  find  some  equally  paradoxical 
appearances ;  for  Humboldt  has  remarked  that  the 
Indians  of  the  burning  plains  of  the  Equinoctial 
region  are  not  darker  than  those  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  Botacudy 
of  Brazil,  and  the  Borroas  of  Chili,  are  examples  of 
a  comparatively  fair  tint ;  and  we  are  told  that 
among  the  islanders  of  St.  Catherine's  on  the  coast 
of  California,  young  persons  have  a  fine  mixture  of 
red  and  white  in  their  complexions,  thus  present- 


within.  The  acute  angles  of  the  eyes  seldom  presei 
the  obhquity  so  common  in  the  Malays  and  Mongc 
liana.  The  colour  of  the  eye  is  almost  uniformly 
tint  between  black  and  gray ;  but  even  in  youE 
persons  it  seldom  has  the  brightness,  or  expressi 
the  vivacity,  so  common  in  the  more  civilized  race 

This  sameness  of  organization  amongst  such  mu 
titudinous  tribes  seems  to  prove,  in  the  geograph 
cal  sense,  the  origin  of  one  to  have  been  equal! 
the  origin  of  all.  The  various  demi-civilized  n 
tions  are  to  this  day  represented  by  their  line 
descendants,  who  inhabit  the  same  ancestral  seal 
yet  differ  in  no  physical  respect  from  the  wild  ai 
uncultivated  Indians.  And  with  respect  to  tl 
royal  personages,  and  others  of  the  privileged  clas 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  they  beIong( 
to  the  same  indigenous  stock,  and  possessed  ] 
distinctive  traits,  excepting  of  a  social  or  politic 
character. 

The  observations  of  Molina  and  Humboldt  a 
sometimes  quoted  in  disproof  of  this  pervading  ui 
formity  of  physical  character.  Molina  remar 
that  the  difference  between  an  inhabitant  of  Ch 
and  a  Peruvian  is  as  great  as  between  an  Itali; 
and  a  German ;  to  which  Humboldt  adds,  that  t 
American  race  embraces  natives  whose  features  d 
fer  as  essentially  from  one  another,  as  those  of  t 
Circassians,  Moors,  and  Persians.  But  let  us  r 
forget  that  all  these  people  belong  to  the  sai 
group  of  races,  with  which  they  are  readily  ide 


a  singular  contrast  to  the  tribes  of  the  adjacent  tified,  notwithstanding  certain  marked  differenc 
mam  land.  jof  feature  and  complexion,  and  the  American  u 

When  Bartram,  the  naturalist,  travelled  among 
the  Cherokees,  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  described  the 
men  as  having  a  lighter  and  more  olive  complexion 
than  the  contiguous  Muscogee  tribes ;  and  he  adds 
that  some  of  their  young  girls  were  nearly  as  fair 
and  blooming  as  European  women.  Might  there 
not  then  be,  as  there  certainly  lias  been  since,  some 
exotic  mixture  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  ? 

Yet  the  complexion  of  the  Mandaus  who  inhabit 
the  upper  Missouri  region,  is  yet  more  enigmatical. 
The  proverbial  fairness  of  these  people  has  proba- 
bly given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Welsh  Indians  of 
America,  and  in  the  imagination  of  some  writers, 
they  are  the  remains  of  Prince  Madoc's  army.  But 
the  Mandans  are  not  only  remarkable  for  their 
comparatively  fair  complexions,  but  also  for  the 
various  tints  that  gradually  merge  into  the  charac- 
teristic cinnamon  hue  of  their  race. 

The  people  of  Kootka  are  also  comparatively 
fair  ;  and  one  of  the  lightest  complexioned  Indians 
I  have  ever  seen  was  a  Chenouk  boy  from  Oregon, 
who  was  not  darker  than  an  Italian  peasant.   *   * 

The  aboriginal  Indians  might  be  relatively  styled 
a  beardless  race.  A  small  tuft  on  the  point  of  the 
chin  is  all  that  is  usually  observed  amongst  them 


tions  present  a  precisely  parallel  example. 

John  Randolph  on  Slavery. — The  closing  t 
pression  in  the  following  account  of  a  conversati 
with  John  Kandolph  is  very  similar  to  the  one  ma 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  same  sorrowful  su 
ject,  when  he  said,  "  /  tremble  for  my  country  ich 
I  reflect  that  God  is  just,''  &c. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  J.  Randolj 
he  was  one  morning,  during  the  session  of  Congre 
walking  from  his  lodgings  in  Washington  to  t 
Capitol,  in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Hou 
It  so  happened,  that  as  he  passed  along  Penns; 
vania  avenue  he  fell  in  company  with  Edward  Si 
bier,  with  whom  he  was  aecjuainted.  As  th 
were  passing  along  the  street,  they  met  a  wag( 
into  which  were  crowded  a  number  of  colour 
women  and  children,  followed  by  twenty  or  thii 
coloured  men,  handcuffed  and  chained  togeth 
and  guarded  by  two  armed  white  men,  on  hor 
back.  This  spectacle,  coming  as  it  did  suddei 
before  them,  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  thi 
both,  and  they  involuntarily  stopped  until  the  wh' 
had  passed,  without  a  word  being  spoken  by  eitl 
of  them.     After  a   short  pa-use,  Mr.  Stabler  ; 


amon 
and  this  being  assiduously  eradicated  by  most  of  I  marked  :  '  This  is  indeed  a  shocking  spectaci 
the  tribes,  has  given  rise  to  a  once  prevalent  opi-  Ibe  exhibited  here,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  1 
nion  that  they  are  literally  destitute  of  beard.  Ex- 1  Capitol  of  the  United  States!  We  profess  to 
ceptions  to  this  rule  are  occasionally  met  with ;  as  jthe  first  people  in  the  world,  and  yet  we  here  i 
among  the  Copunnish  Indians,  west  of  the  Eockyjbefore  us  a  number  of  our  fellow-men,  with< 
mountains,  and  among  the  Chippewyans  and  Slave  having  committed  any  breach  of  the  laws,  or 


and  Dog-rib  tribes  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
continent.  This  remark  is  also  true  of  the  Cali- 
fornians, and  also  of  some  yet  more  southern 
tions.  The  extirpation  of  the  beard  appears  to  be 
a  conventional  usage  of  nearly  all  the  multitudi- 
nous tribes  of  this  people.  The  reason  is  not  evi- 
dent, excepting  that  the  beard  is  not  regarded  as 
an  ornament ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  more  singular 
that  they  should  pluck  it  out  by  the  roots,  than 
that  more  civilized  nations  should  shave  it  off  every 
day 

Tiie  Eyes. — The  Indian  has  a  low,  bushy  brow, 
beneath  which  a  dull,  sleepy,  half-closed  eye  seems  i  impunity  ?'   Ilandolph  remained  silent  for  a  mini 
to  mark  the  ferocious  passions  that  are  dormant  I  and  then  said,  with  emphasis,  'Sir,  I  do  not  c 


charged  with  any  offence  whatever,  chained  1: 
condemned  criminals,  and  driven  under  the  vt 
eyes  of  the  national  Legislature,  now  in  sessi 
like  beasts  to  market!  The  nations  of  Eurc 
have  their  several  ministers  and  representati' 
here,  who  will  witness  this  scene,  and  who  probal 
will  make  it  known  to  their  respective  Governmei 
What  must  people  of  other  nations  think  of 
when  they  will  learn  that  in  the  face  of  all  ( 
boasting  professions  about  Hberty,  we  permit 
most  odious  tyranny  and  cruel  oppression  to 
openly  practised  upon  millions  of  our  people  w 
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what  Europe,  or  what  the  people  of  any  other 
country,  may  think  or  say  of  us — this  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  I  wholly  disregard  it.'  He  then,  in 
a  subdued  tone,  and  with  much  earnestness,  added  : 
'  But  wlieii  I  rejiect  upon  what  God  Almighty 
may  think  of  us,  I  con/ess  to  you  that  I  trevihlefor 
my  country  P  " 


For  "  The  Friend." 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  DECEASED  FRIEND. 
Still  thou  wilt  come — to  those  who  loved  thee  best, 
Though  now  the  thread  that  binds  to  earth  be  broken  ; 
Yet,  there  are  hearts  thy  memory  hath  impressed 
With  many  a  precious  token. 

Still  thou  wilt  come,  when  spring-time's  early  bloom. 
With  rosy  leaves  the  sunny  gale  is  strewing; 
And  earth  awaking  from  its  wintry  tomb. 
Its  beauty  is  renewing. 

Still  thou  wilt  come,  when  o'er  the  autumn  flower. 
The  dews  of  death  are  silently  distilling  ;— 

Then  comes  remembrance  of  thy  dying  hour; — 
Our  hearts  with  sorrow  filling  1 

Yet  blest  the  dead  when  in  the  Lord  they  die  ; 
Ere  sin  the  spirit's  innocence  hath  blighted  : 
Who  would  not  rather  have  thee  rest  on  high. 
For  every  woe  requited  ? 

Such  moments  make  the  soul  a  sabbath-day, — 
When  lost  ones  seem  once  more  around  us  breathing  ;— 
And  flowers  for  those  whom  death  hath  called  away, 
Is  memory  fondly  wreathing. 

Ah  !  thus  to  draw  their  feet  within  His  fold, 

God  chastens  those  in  whom  he  taketh  pleasure  ; — 

More  precious  is  their  faith  to  Him  than  gold ; 

The  tears  of  saints  His  treasure  1 

Then  bow  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well ; — 
Whose  darkest  dispensations  have  a  blessing: 
He  will  at  last  our  ignorance  dispel ; — 

We  then  His  love  confessing. 

And  may,  O  Lord,  thy  mercies  never  fail ; 
For  the  redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious  : 
Though  dark  temptations  may  at  times  assail, 
Continue  thou  to  bless  us. 


Selected. 
"  MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HAND." 
Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me  ; 
And  the  chauges  that  will  surely  come, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see  ; 
But  I  ask  thee  for  a  present  mind. 
Intent  on  pleasing  thee. 

I  ask  thee  for  a  thoughtful  love. 
Thro'  constant  watching  wise — 

To  meet  the  glad  with  cheerful  smile, 
And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes ; 

And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself. 
To  soothe  and  sympathize. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will, 

That  hurries  to  and  fro  ; 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do, 

Or  secret  thing  to  know  ; 
I  would  be  treated  as  a  child. 

And  guided  where  I  go. 

Wherever  in  the  world  I  am. 

In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  minds 

To  keep  and  cultivate  ; 
And  a  work  of  lowly  love  to  do. 

For  the  Lord  on  whom  I  wait. 

I  ask  thee  for  the  daily  strength, 

.To  none  that  ask  denied  ; 
And  peace  unmarred  with  outward  strife. 

While  keeping  at  thy  side  ; 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space, 

If  thou  be  glorified. 

And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask, 

In  my  cup  of  blessing  be ; 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With  grateful  love  to  thee  ; 
And  careful  less  to  serve  thee  much. 

Than  to  please  thee  perfectly. 


There  are  briers  besetting  every  path, 
M'hich  call  for  patient  care  ; 

There  is  a  cross  for  every  lot. 
And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer; 

But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  thee. 
Is  happy  anywhere. 

In  a  service  which  thy  love  appoints, 

There  are  no  bonds  for  me  ; 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taught  the  truth. 

That  makes  thy  children  free  ; 
And  a  life  of  self-renouncing  love. 

Is  a  life  of  liberty. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Retnrn  to  Me,  and  1  Will  Return  to  Ion." 
The  earliest  meetings  of  Friends  in  Scotland 
were  held  about  the  year  1653 ;  when  several 
serious  enquirers  into  the  nature  of  true  religion, 
and  the  spirituality  of  gospel  worship,  burdened 
with  the  superstition  and  formality  under  which  the 
national  preachers  laboured  to  keep  their  hearers, 
began  to  withdraw  from  the  public  assemblies,  and 
to  meet  by  themselves  to  wait  upon  Orod  in  silence, 
in  order  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  As 
they  were  thus  gathered  in  holy  silence  and  an 
awful  humility  of  soul,  they  experienced  the  quick- 
ening virtue  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ena- 
bling some  to  speak  forth  the  Lord's  praise  from  a 
sense  of  his  goodness,  and  to  be  made  instrumental 
for  the  edification  of  others  in  the  faith.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  had 
been  members  of  the  Society  of  Independents,  was 
one  of  the  first  ministers  among  Friends  there. 
Being  esteemed  for  their  regular  life  and  religious 
deportment,  their  departure  was  regretted  by  the 
rest  of  the  Society,  and  their  preacher  would  have 
induced  them  to  return,  but  finding  his  endea- 
vours ineffectual,  he  at  length  threatened  them 
with  excommunication,  and  appointed  a  day  for 
passing  the  sentence,  of  which  he  gave  A.  Hamil- 
ton notice.  This  Friend  warned  him  to  forbear, 
lest  the  anger  of  the  Lord  should  be  provoked 
against  him.  The  pastor  disregarded  the  warning, 
replying,  it  is  but  Alexander  Hamilton  that  says 
so.  To  which  the  Friend,  before  many  witnesse.'^, 
rejoined  that  it  was  not  only  he,  but  what  he  said 
was  of  the  Lord.  The  pastor  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution, but  was  prevented  from  putting  it  into 
execution  in  a  manner  unlookcd  for.  About  two 
days  before  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  pronouncing 
the  sentence  against  those  religious  people,  as  he 
was  walking  in  the  steeple-house  yard  where  his 
horse  was  grazing,  he  stept  to  him  to  stroke  him, 
when  the  horse  kicked  him  so  violently,  that  it 
occasioned  his  death  about  the  time  he  had  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  sentence ;  by  which  means  the 
curse  causeless  did  not  come. 

About  the  year  1674,  Thomas  Fern  from  Eng- 
land visited  Friends  in  Scotland,  and  during  his 
preaching  in  their  public  meeting  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  David  Rate,  an  envious  opposer,  whom 
T.  Fern,  after  frequently  cautioning  him  to  desist 
from  this  evil  practice,  warned  to  beware,  lest 
judgment  should  overtake  him  from  the  hand  of 
God.  In  a  few  days  after.  Rate  fell  into  extreme 
anguish  and  terror  of  conscience,  under  which  he 
cried  out  that  the  judgments  of  God  were  upon 
him  for  his  molestation  and  abuse  of  this  people 
in  their  religious  meetings.  He  continued  in  this 
condition  until  he  sent  for  David  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay to  come  and  visit  him.  They  and  some  of 
their  friends  of  Aberdeen  came  to  him,  and  with 
tears  he  begged  them  to  forgive  him ;  crying  out, 
"  Help,  help,  I  never  wronged  any  but  you,  and 
will  beg  your  help  on  my  knees,"  itc.  Moved  with 
compassion  towards  him,  the  Friends  not  only  ex- 
pressed their  forgiveness,  but  also  prayed  to  the 
Lord  for  him  ;  after  which  he  recovered,  and  be- 


came more  easy  and  quiet.  Notwithstanding  this, 
after  his  health  was  restored,  he  returned  to  his 
former  practices,  the  iniquity  of  which  seemed  to 
be  aggravated  by  great  ingratitude.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued till  he  fell  again  into  a  state  of  distraction, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  We  need 
not  marvel  that  a  people,  so  ill  treated  as  Friends 
were  at  that  time,  should  observe  such  occurrences 
among  their  opposers  and  persecutors.  Whether 
they  are  regarded  as  Divine  judgments  or  not, 
they  show  the  liability  of  persecutors  as  well  as 
others  to  the  casualties,  and  diseases  of  body  and 
mind,  and  that  a  righteous  life  is  the  only  happy 
state  in  which  to  meet  them  when  they  do  occur; 
and  especially  important  is  it  to  mind  the  solemn 
warnings  given  by  the  Lord's  servants  against  sin 
and  of  the  judgments  which  overtake  sinners  in 
this  life,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  civility  and  kindness  of  John  Forbes,  de- 
puty sherifl'  at  Aberdeen,  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  roughness  and  cruelty  often  practised 
towards  Friends.  Having  in  charge  several  who 
had  been  formerly  liberated  at  Aberdeen,  in  order 
to  carry  them  to  the  tolbooth  of  Banff  for  better 
room,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Uomuiissioners, 
and  being  a  good-natured  man,  utterly  averse  to 
persecution,  he  treated  his  prisoners  with  the  great- 
est civility,  ordering  a  guard  to  attend  them  thither, 
with  directions  to  let  them  have  all  suitable  accom- 
modations on  their  way,  and  to  take  their  own  time. 
Friends  were  not  backward  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  their 
Divine  Master,  though  on  their  way  to  prison. 
They  held  several  religious  meetings  in  their  pas- 
sage, in  which  they  had  such  remarkable  service, 
that  some  of  those  who  conducted  them  were  con- 
vinced by  their  ministry,  and  effectually  converted 
to  the  truth  they  held  forth.  On  their  arrival  at 
Banff,  they  met  with  a  reception  far  different  from 
what  they  had  at  Aberdeen  ;  for  the  magistrates 
not  only  gave  them  all  accommodations  possible  in 
their  tolbooth,  but  also  admitted  them  to  make  use 
of  an  inn  in  the  town  at  their  pleasure,  during  their 
continuance  there.  They  also  did  not  cease  their 
efforts  with  the  commissioners  and  sheriff  until 
they  obtained  their  release  and  liberty  to  return  to 
their  habitations. 

The  ministry  of  plain,  honest  men,  coming  from 
hearts  converted  unto  God,  and  acquainted  with 
the  aboundings  of  Divine  mercy  in  themselves, 
goes  home  to  the  feelings,  and  being  accompanied 
with  the  baptizing  power  of  Divine  grace,  will  often 
stir  up  conviction  in  others.  Where  the  love  and 
condescension  of  an  Almighty,  Gracious  Being  has 
been  experienced, it  begets  love  to  the  human  family, 
and  not  only  compassion  for  them  in  the  bondage 
of  sin,  but  fervent  desire  that  they  may  be  clean 
brought  out  of  their  evil  ways,  and  made  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  Such  was  no 
doubt  the  preaching  of  many  of  the  early  Friends, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  gift  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  as  they  were  put  forth  by  Him,  not  in 
their  own  will  and  time,  he  made  use  of  them  to 
gather  souls  to  God.  However  few  the  words,  if 
it  was  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  it  would 
tend  to  turn  the  faith  of  the  hearers  to  Christ 
Jesus,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wi.sdom  of  God, 
as  he  was  revealed  in  the  heart.  Were  we  now 
looking  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  man,  or  any  crea- 
turely  contrivance,  sincerely  praying  that  he  would 
return  unto  us,  and  bring  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety under  the  same  exercise  of  mind  and  holy 
zeal  for  the  building  up  of  the  church,  it  would 
doubtless  be  consistent  with  his  mercy  and  good 
pleasure  to  send  forth  labourers  into  the  vineyard, 
and  to  cause  light  to  break  forth  out  of  obscurity, 
and  darkness  to  become  as  the  noon-day.     Our 
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affections  would  be  set  on  things  above,  and  pro- 
portionately withdrawn  from  earthly  gratifications, 
and  the  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil ; 
and  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  great  Name  would 
be  our  delight.  Under  the  gospel  dispensation  the 
prediction  of  Isaiah  is  to  be  fulfilled  :  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And 
many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye  and  let 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  hi 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths  ;  for  out  of 
Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.  (J  house  of  Jacob,  come 
ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 


Tor  "The  rriend.' 

TLe  Love  of  Home! 

"  Oh,  bless'd  are  those  who  liager 

Amidst  familiar  tilings, 
Where  each  object  o'er  the  he.irt 

Its  hallowed  influence  flings  ; 
Tho'  won  are  wealth  and  honours, 

And  reach'd  fivmes  lotV  dome, 
We  find  no  joys  like  those  which  dwell 

Within  our  childhood's  home." 

It  was  remarked  by  Ruskin,  "  I  cannot  but  think 
it  an  evil  sign  of  a  people  when  their  houses  are 
built  to  last  for  one  generation  only."  There  is  a 
feeling  in  reference  to  a  good  man's  home  which 
cannot  be  renewed  in  every  tenement  that  rises 
its  ruins.  Ruskin  deprecates  that  such  houses 
"  should  be  swept  away  so  soon  as  there  was  room 
made  for  its  late  occupant  in  the  grave ;  that  no 
respect  was  to  be  shown  to  it,  no  afi'ection  felt  for 
it,  no  good  to  be  drawn  from  it  by  their  children ; 
that  though  there  was  a  mouument  in  the  church, 
there  was  no  warm  monument  in  the  heart  and 
house  to  them — that  all  they  ever  treasured  was 
despised,  and  the  places  that  had  sheltered  and 
comforted  them,  were  dragged  down  to  the  dust. 
I  say  that  a  good  man  would  fear  this  ;  and  that 
far  more  a  good  son,  a  noble  descendant,  would 
fear  doing  it  to  his  father's  house.  I  say  that  if 
men  lived  like  men  indeed,  their  houses  would  be 
temples — temples  which  we  should  hardly  dare  to 
iujure ;  and  there  must  be  a  strange  dissoluti^in  of 
natural  afi'ection,  a  strange  unthankfulness  for  all 
that  homes  have  given  and  parents  taught,  a  strange 
consciousness  that  wc  have  been  unfaithful  to  our 
father's  honour,  or  that  our  own  lives  are  not  such 
as  would  make  our  dwellings  sacred  to  our  chil- 
dren, when  each  man  would  fain  build  to  himself, 
and  build  for  the  little  revolution  of  his  own  life 
only."  He  further  deprecates  "  the  time  when 
every  man's  aim  is  to  be  in  some  more  elevated 
sphere  than  his  natural  one,  and  every  man's  past 
life  is  his  habitual  scorn  ;  when  men  build  in  the 
hope  of  leaving  the  places  they  have  built,  and  live 
in  the  hope  of  forgetting  the  years  that  they  have 
lived  ;  when  the  comfort,  the  peace,  the  religion  of 
home  have  ceased  to  be  felt ;  and  the  crowded 
tenements  of  a  struggling  and  restless  population 
differ  only  from  the  tents  of  the  Arab  or  the  Gipsy, 
by  their  less  healthy  openness  to  the  air  of  heaven, 
and  less  happy  choice  of  their  spot  of  earth  ;  by 
their  sacrifice  of  liberty  without  the  gain  of  rest, 
and  of  stability  without  the  luxury  of  change." 

"  This  is  no  slight,  no  consequenceless  evil ;  it 
is  ominous,  infectious,  and  fecund  of  other  fault 
and  misfortune.  When  men  do  not  love  their 
hearths,  nor  reverence  their  thresholds,  it  is  a 
siwn  that  they  have  dishonoured  both,  and  that 
they  have  never  acknowledged  the  true  universality' 
of  that  christian  worship,  which  was  indeed  to 
supersede  the  idolatry,  but  not  the  piety  of  the 


pagan.  Our  God  is  a  household  God  as  well  as  ously  for  a  morsel,  the  strong  must  succeed  bettei 
an  heavenly  one;  He  has  an  altar  (a  worship)  in  I  than  the  young  and  weak.  Detested,  they  are; 
every  man's  dwelling ;  let  men  look  to  it  when  they '  tolerated  as  a  necessary  ijuisance,  because  they  are; 
rend  it  lightly  and  pour  out  its  ashes.  It  is  not  a' scavengers  to  remove  every  morsel  of  meat,  bread,; 
question  of  mere  oceular  delight,  it  is  no  question  I  and  bone,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  to' 
of  intellectual  pride,  or  of  cultivated  and  critical: the  public  detriment.  Charitably  disposed  Mus- 
fancy,  how  and  with  what  aspect  of  durability  andi  sulmans  throw  into  the  street  an  occasional  supply,| 
completeness  the  domestic  buildings  of  a  nation  I  as  offerings  of  pity  for  the  wretched  looking  crea- 
shall  be  raised.  It  is  one  of  those  moral  duties  tures.  They  could  not  be  driven  away,  nor  could ' 
not  with  more  impunity  to  be  neglected,  because  they  be  exterminated  without  actually  perilling  the, 


the  perception  of  them  depends  on  a  finely  toned 
and  balanced  conscientiousness  to  build  our  dwell- 
ings with  care,  and  patience,  and  diligent  comple- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  their  duration  at  least  for 


public  health,  under  the  ordinary  municipal  ar- 
rangements. Through  the  day  they  are  sleeping, 
or  at  least  keeping  quiet;  but  with  the  approach, 
of  evening  shades,  they  astonish  the  spectator  with  i 


such  a  period  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural  their  numbers  and  ferocious  appearance.  The 
revolutions  might  be  supposed  likely  to  extend  to  dogs  are  small,  of  a  dingy  yellowish  colour,  withi 
the  entire  alteration  of  the  direction  of  local  in-  sharp  snouts,  bright,  fierce  eyes,  and  the  sharpest, 
terests."  whitest,  rows  of  teeth  ever  seen  in  any  jaws.    Whe- 

"  This  at  the  least ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  in  ther  in  Damascus  they  have  divided  the  city  into 
every  possible  instance  men  built  their  own  houses  sections,  which  are  recognized  as  the  specific  do- 
on  a  scale  commensurate  rather  with  their  condi-'main  of  a  family  or  particular  tribe,  was  not  ascer-; 
tion  at  the  commencement,  than  their  attainments;  tained  ;  but  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  such  divisions, 
at  the  termination  of  their  worldly  career,  and  of  territory  are  actually  defined.  Many  a  puppy . 
built  them  to  stand  as  long  as  human  work  at  its  is  slaughtered  without  mercy,  from  being  ignorant 
strongest  can  be  hoped  to  stand  ;  recording  to  their  i  of  the  line,  and  running  over  the  limits, 
children  what  they  had  been,  and  from  what  if  sol  Constantinople  is  infested  by  the  same  race  of 
it  had  been  permitted  them,  they  had  risen.  And  |  scavenger-dogs,  to  an  enormous  extent.  There  may 
when  houses  are  thus  built,  we  may  have  that  true i  be  nearly  a  million  of  them.  Their  habits  in  one  • 
domestic  architecture,  the  beginning  of  all  other,  j  city  illustrate  their  economy  in  all.  So  vastly , 
which  does  not  disdain  to  treat  with  respect  and  I  numerous  are  they  in  the  streets  through  the  night, 


thoughtfulness,  the  small  habitation  as  well  as  the 
large,  and  which  invests  with  the  dignity  of  con- 
tented manhood  the  narrowness  of  worldly  circum- 
stance." 

In  reference  to  these  views,  there  may  be  pecu- 
liarities of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  expression — 
and  there  must  always  be  a  certain  limitation  to 


that  no  one  dare  venture  out  without  a  lantern.] 
No  person  is  allowed  by  the  sentinels  to  attempt 
walking  out  in  the  evening  without  a  light,  lest  ■ 
they  should  be  instantly  devoured  by  the  packs  in 
pursuit  of  prey.  The  lantern  is  suspended  by  a 
string  from  the  hand,  and  carried  close  to  the , 
ground.     A  circle  of  dogs  move  with  the  light. 


heir  acceptance ;  yet  the  love  of  home,  with  the  |  but  never  venture  to  get  very  near  it.  Were  it  not 
tender  memories  which  gather  around  its  associa-  for  the  fear  of  a  light,  it  would  be  extremely  ha-. 
tions,   will   ever  be   among  the   earliest  and  the  zardous  to  attempt  going  from  one  door  to  another  : 


dearest  our  hearts  most  fondly  cling  to,  unles 
eradicated  by  companions  and  by  influences,  con- 
cerned parents  sedulously  strive  to  guard  against. 
Margaret  M.  Davidson,  when  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  expressed  her  feel- 
ings by  the  beautiful  lines,  entitled  "  Yearnings  for 
Home"  : — 

"  I  would  flj'  from  the  city,  would  fly  from  its  care, 
To  my  own  native  plants  and  my  flow'rets  so  fair! 
To  the  cool  grassy  shade  and  the  rivulet  bright 
Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  on  its  bosom  of  light. 
Again  would  I  view  the  old  mansion  so  dear, 
Where  I  sported  a  babe  without  sorrow  or  fear. 
I  would  leave  this  great  city  so  brilliant  and  gay. 
For  a  peep  at  my  Home  on  this  pure  summer  day. 
I  have  friends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave  with 

regret, 
But  the  love  of  my  home  is  tenderer  yet! 
There  a  sister  reposes,  unconscious  in  death — 
'Twns  there  she  first  drew  and  there  yielded  her  breath ; 
A  father  1  love  is  away  from  me  now — 
Oh,  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his  brow, 
Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart  so  dear, 
How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tear  I 
Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  gay  call ; 
But  my  own  darling  Home,  it  is  dearer  than  all." 


The  Dogs  of  Damascus. — Damascus,  the  cap 
tal  of  Syria,  located  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 


hrough  a  gauntlet  of  these  blood-loving  animals. 
They  bark  incessantlj'  through  the  night.  Being 
accustomed  to  the  constant  annoyance,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  less  disturbed  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Their  multiplication  is  quite  astonishing,  when 
the  difliculty  of  sustaining  life  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Litters  of  puppies  may  be  seen  almost  every 
where  through  the  day.  The  dam  nurses  them 
very  quietly,  paying  no  attention  to  the  passer — 
unless  by  accident  a  foot  or  tail  is  trodden  upon. 
Then  the  welkin  rings  with  their  howling,  which  is 
propagated  by  the  nearest  dog,  and  extended  till 
the  yelpings  are  lost  iu  space. 

At  the  village  of  Gezah,  opposite  the  ruins  of 
Fastat,  once  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  there  is  a 
depot  for  cattle,  which  are  driven  from  the  interior 
of  Africa,  following  the  windings  of  the  Nile  for 
the  sake  of  water.  The  cattle  have  a  hump  on  the 
shoulders,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hat — which  is 
much  of  a  curiosity,  and  therefore  worth  going  to 
see.  Sometimes  nearly  a  thousand  head  are  col- 
lected at  Gezah,  waiting  to  be  sold.  They  become 
restive  from  the  irritation  of  insects,  thirsty  and 
hungry,  too,  and  in  their  excitement  gore  and 
trample  many  to  death.     Others  die  from   other 


plain,  beautifully  watered,  swarms  with  dogs.  Their  i  causes,  so  that  every  morning  one  or  two  are  found 
number  is  past  finding  out.     They  are  not  the  va-  dead. 

riety  which  associate  on  friendly  terms  with  men.  The  dogs  lie  about  the  borders  of  the  enclosure, 
They  could  not  be  domesticated  to  become  com- 1  fully  expecting  every  morning  a  new  carcass  or 
pauionable,    and   yet  they   always    cluster    about  two.     ^Vhen  the  herdsmen   dras  the  dead  bodies 


human  habitations.  Were  it  not  for  the  refuse 
crumbs  and  scraps  of  food  thrown  into  the  streets, 
on  which  they  principally  subsist,  thousands  of 
them  would  inevitably  die  of  starvation  in  a  single 
week.  As  it  is,  large  numbers  undoubtedly  perish 
in  that  way,  since  they  scramble  and  fight  so  furi- 


to  the  line,  the  dogs  stand  in  rows  impatiently 
waiting ;  and  as  the  men  step  back,  they  seize  the 
carcass  and  drag  it  as  firemen  run  with  an  engine, 
making  the  dust  fly  as  they  go — and  iu  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  after,  it  is  torn  into 
shreds,  and  the  bones  gnawed  as  though  they  had 
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in  rasped  with  a  steel  rasp.  Wheu  these  mul- 
ides  of  dogs  can  find  no  other  food,  they  seek 
psistenoe  in  the  superficial  graves,  in  which  bo- 
s  are  interred  without  coffins.  Their  whole  his- 
y,  therefore,  is  extraordinary. 
Several  varieties  of  the  dog,  which  have  no  in- 
Bourse  with  man,  either  as  his  friend,  companion, 
looker-on,  waiting  for  what  he  is  disposed  to 
e  away,  are  met  with  in  Asia.  They  hunt  in 
iks,  like  the  wolf,  and  combine  for  mutual  pro- 
tion.  These  half-savage  scavenger-dogs  of  the 
St  licked  up  the  blood  of  Naboth,  and  ate  the 
ly  of  Jezebel,  all  but  the  palms  of  her  hands 
i  the  soles  of  hcrTeet.  Thus,  by  uuderstand- 
the  habits  of  these  dogs  of  Damascus,  the  Bible 
lounts  of  them  are  cleared  from  all  obscurities. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Word  for  the  I'oor. 
rhe  season  is  now  upon  us,  in  which  the  poor 
i  destitute  have  especial  claims  upon  the  care 
1  store  of  those  who  are  blessed  with  abundance; 
i  happy  will  it  be  for  such,  if  these  are  cheer- 
ly  answered,  according  to  the  will  and  direction 
Him  whose  stewards — whether  faithful  or  un- 
thl'ul — we  are.  Let  us  remember  that  "  he  that 
eth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  who  will 
indantly  bless  with  the  reward  of  peace,  those 

0  are  engaged  to  serve  him,  even  though  it  may 
but  in  handing  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  his 
Idren  ;  for,  saith  he,  "  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
,0  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 

The  advice  and  counsel  of  an  ancient  Friend, 
his  fellow  professors,  may  tend  to  strengthen  and 
ifirm  the  feeling  of  concern  for  the  poor  and  af- 
ted,  when  he  said  :  "  Judge  the  cause  of  the 
berless,  and  plead  for  the  widow,  and  feel  your 
ivela  warm  with  tenderness  towards  the  afBicted, 

1  I  am  certain  the  God  of  heaven  will  bless  you 
basket  and  in  store,  and  peace  and  love  will  in- 
ase  amongst  you.  Advise  such  as  are  rich  and 
?e  neither  wives  nor  children,  that  they  be  much 
en  to  hospitality  and  to  good  works  :  the  day  is 
uing  in  which  such  must  know  that  it  is  better 
serve  the  Lord  with  their  substance  in  their  day, 
in  to  leave  it  to  their  brethren,  or  brethren's 
Idron,  or  to  pretend  to  leave  it  to  serve  when 
!y  are  gone. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  people,"  said  he,  "  for 
cm  my  soul,  in  the  sense  thereof,  doth  often 
urn  ;  the  one  is,  such  as  have  wives,  but  never 
d  a  child,  yet  are  rich  in  this  world  ;  and  the 
ler  such  as  never  had  wife  nor  child,  and  have 
icd  to  get  riches  in  abundance;  and  when  nei- 
T  of  these  two  states  are  willing  to  serve  the 
uth  with  all  their  souls  and  substance.  Now  I 
iire  in  the  love  of  God,  that  if  any  such  there 

that  faithful  Friends  speak  to  them,  and  advise 
;m  to  discharge  themselves  of  the  stewardship 
ly  are  intrusted  with,  so  that  God  may  have  his 
Qour,  and  they  the  comfort,  by  serving  the  Truth 
their  lifetime." 

"  Blessed  is  he  that  considcreth  the  poor  :  the 
rd  will  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.  The 
rd  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive;  and 
shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth.  The  Lord  will 
BDgthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing ;  thou 
t  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  These  are 
1  promises  of  Him  whose  stewards  we  are — 
■ough  his  faithful  servant — and  happy  will  it  be 

those,  who,  through  simple  obedience  to  the 
)niptings  of  the  pure  witness  for  Truth  in  their 
irts,  are  enabled  to  lay  hold  upon  them,  hav- 
;  in  store  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
ne;  for,  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before 
'd  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 


and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
unspotted  from  the  world." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Western  Pork  Trade. 
According  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  the  surplus 
hog  products  of  the  West  may  be  valued  in  round 
numbers  at  §35,000,000.  About  one-fourth  of 
this  business  is  transacted  at  Cincinnati  directly, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  besides  is  connected 
indirectly  with  the  trade  of  that  city,  which  has 
therefore  become  the  centre  of  the  pork  business. 
The  Gazette  anticipates  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  pork  for  the  season  of  1858  and  1859  of  not 
far  from  twenty  per  cent.  This  increase,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  chiefly  realized  in  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky will  probably  hold  their  own,  but  no  more. 
The  corn  that  is  now  being  fed  to  the  hogs,  is  of 
good  quality,  much  bettor  than  that  used  last  ye 
and  the  animals,  it  is  expected,  will  be  sent  to 
market  in  good  order. 

The  Discipline  of  Daily  life. 

The  reason  why  we  have  so  many  crosses,  trials, 
wrongs,  and  pains  is  here  made  evident.  We  have 
not  one  too  many  for  the  successful  culture  of  our 
faith.  The  great  thing,  and  that  which  is  most 
of  all  difficult  to  produce  in  us,  is  a  participation 
of  Christ's  forgiving  gentleness  and  patience.  This, 
if  we  can  learn  it,  is  the  most  difficult  and  most 
distinctively  Christian  of  all  attainments.  There- 
fore we  need  a  continual  discipline  of  occa.sions ; 
poverty,  misrepresentations,  oppressions,  persecu- 
tions ;  we  can  hardly  have  too  many  for  our  own 
good,  if  we  only  receive  them  as  our  Saviour  did 
his  cross.  It  is  by  just  these  refining  fires  of  trial 
and  suffering  that  we  are  to  be  most  advanced 
that  to  which  we  aspire. 

We  have  not  too  many  occasions  given  us  for 
the  exercise  of  patience  ;  which  is  yet  more  evident 
when  we  consider  the  christian  power  of  patience, 
llow  many  are  there  who  by  reason  of  poverty, 
obscurity,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  can  never 
hope  to  do  much  by  action  and  who  often  sigh  at 
the  contemplation  of  their  want  of  power  to  efi'ect 
anything.  But  it  is  given  to  them,  as  to  all,  to 
suffer;  let  them  only  suffer  well,  and  they  will 
give  a  testimony  for  God  which  all  who  know  them 
will  deeply  feel  and  profoundly  respect.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  all  men  to  be  great  in  action.  The 
greatest  and  sublimest  power  is  often  simply  pa 
tience  ;  and  for  just  that  reason  we  need  sometimes 
to  see  its  greatness  alone,  that  we  may  embrace 
the  solitary,  single  idea  of  such  greatness,  and 
bring  it  into  our  hearts  unconfused  with  all  other 
kinds  of  power.  Whoever  gives  to  the  church  of 
God  such  a  contribution — the  invalid,  the  cripple, 
the  neglected  and  forlorn  woman — every  such  per- 
son yields  a  testimony  for  the  cross  that  is  second 
in  value  to  no  other. 

Let  this  be  remembered,  and  let  it  be  your  joy, 
in  every  trial,  and  grief,  and  pain,  and  wrong  you 
suffer — that  to  suffer  well  is  to  be  advocate,  and 
apostle,  and  pillar  of  faith. 

"  They  also  serve,  wbo  only  stand  and  wait." 

And  here,  let  me  add,  is  pre-eminently  the  office 
and  power  of  woman.  Her  power  is  to  be  the 
power  most  especially  of  gentleness  and  patient  en 
durance.  An  office  so  divine,  let  her  joyfully  ac 
cept  and  faithfully  bear — adding  sweetness  to  lif< 
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experiences,  caus- 


ing poverty  to  smile,  cheering  the  hard  lot  of  ad 
versity,  teaching  pain  the  way  of  peace,  abating 
hostilities  and  disarming  injuries  by  the  patience  of 


her  love.  All  the  manifold  conditions  of  human 
suffering  and  sorrow  are  so  many  occasions  given 
to  woman  to  prove  the  sublimity  of  true  submission, 
and  reveal  the  celestial  power  of  passive  goodness. 
Have  you  never  observed  the  immense  power 
exerted  by  many  Christian  men  and  women,  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  comparative  silence  ?  You  know 
not  how  it  is,  they  seem  to  be  really  doing  little, 
and  yet  they  are  felt  by  thousands.  And  the  se- 
cret of  this  wonder  is  that  they  know  how  to  suffer 
well — they  are  in  the  patience  of  Jesus.  They 
will  not  resent  evil,  or  think  evil.  They  are  not 
easily  provoked,  they  are  content  with  their  lot, 
though  it  be  a  lot  of  poverty  and  affliction.  They 
will  not  be  envious  of  others.  When  they  are 
wronged  they  remember  Christ,  and  forgive ;  when 
opposed  and  thwarted,  they  endure  and  wait.  They 
live  in  an  element  of  composure  and  sweetness,  and 
cannot  be  irritated  and  fretted  by  men. — Biish- 
ncU. 


Ncu-ly-discovcrcd  Paint  dcjjosils. — Professor  De 
Bow  recently  visited  the  paint  deposits  lately  dis- 
covered by  Hugh  White  on  his  land  near  Liberty, 
Bedford  County,  Va.,  and  furnishes  us  with  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  are  the  most  extensive  body  of  decompos- 
ed ochrous  iron  ores  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the  world.  Though  situated  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  decomposed  granite  in  the  form  of  porce- 
lain— which  is  beautiful  and  abundant — and  form- 
ed from  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive  order 
of  silicious  formation,  this  paint  has  all  the  features 
of  a  real  pigment,  pulverises  easily,  contains  no 
foreign  impurities,  is  soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch 
and  though  oily  and  compressible,  is  entirely  free 
from  clay,  and  indeed  has  all  the  properties  of 
umber,  which  it  resembles  both  in  character  and 
appearance.— In  colour  it  varies  from  a  light  yellow 
to  a  dark  brown,  as  taken  from  the  bank.  The 
small  or  loose  umber  is  the  lightest  both  in  density 
and  colour.  The  flake  range.-sfrom  a  chrome  yellow 
to  a  brown  black,  and  when  burned  and  properly 
prepared,  forms  the  fine  burnt  umber  of  the  arts, 
so  valuable  to  painters  and  artizans  generally. — 
Richmond  Enquirer. 

Story  of  a  Ca«.— The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
tells  the  following  : — "  Two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
one  of  our  citizens,  to  oblige  a  friend,  the  captain 
of  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  gave 
him  a  cat,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  vermin 
on  board  in  proper  subjection.  Pussy,  during  the 
intervening  lime,  voyaged  to  Calcutta,  thence  to 
Liverpool,  back  to  Bombay,  thence  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  finally  to  Boston.  A  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  this  ship  in  our  port,  the  former 
owners  of  the  cat  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  when  in 
walked  Tabby,  just  as  if  she  had  never  been  from 
home,  and  after  she  had  taken  a  review  of  the  pre- 
mises, she  came  and  jumped  up  on  the  knee  of  the 
master  of  the  household,  as  had  been  her  wont  in 
old  times.  The  story  is  a  curious  evidence  of  at- 
tachment to  locality  in  the  animal,  and  a  singular 
proof  of  its  retention  of  memory." 

Large  sale  of  Coffee. — At  the  autumn  sale  of  the 
Dutch  Trading  Company,  held  lately  in  Kotterdam, 
the  largest  stock  ever  known  at  one  sale  was  brought 
to  the  hammer.  It  consisted  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  bales;  but  large  as  it  was,  it  was 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  It  brought  about  a 
penny  a  bag  more  than  the  brokers'  estimate,  and 
the  sum  realized  was  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling.  One  half  of  this  total  was  pure  profit  to 
the  government,  while  the  brokers'  coiiiii  ' 
amounted  to  £25,000. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  27,   18 


Our  friends,  Priscilla  Green  and  Mary  Nichol- 
son, who  have  been  engaged  in  visiting  Friends  in 
this  country  upwards  of  two  years,  embarked  at 
New  York  for  home  on  the  10th  instant. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  printed  minutes 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  The  proposition  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  as  that  which  was  before  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  in  the 
year  1831  or  1833,  and  which  was  so  strenuously 
advocated  by  E.  Bates. 

Seventh-dmj^  Tenth  mo.  2d. 

"  The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Suiferings  has  been  received  and  read, 
and  the  subject  has  received  our  deliberate  consi- 
deration, under  a  feeling  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  movement,  and  of  its  effects  upon  our  reli- 
gious society  at  large.  After  a  full  and  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  in  much  hai-mony,  the  meeting 
arrived  at  a  united  judgment  favourable  to  the 
proposition.  In  order  more  effectually  to  carry  it 
out,  we  appoint  the  following  Friends,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  like  committee  of  women  Friends,  to 
propose  to  a  future  sitting  the  names  of  a  suitable 
number  of  Friends  to  represent  this  meeting  in 
such  body,  should  the  movement  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  viz :  Francis  W. 
Thomas,  Jonathan  Johnson,  Joseph  Cox,  Elijah 
Coffin,  David  Mote,  Joseph  Doan,  Olney  Thomp- 
son, Jacob  Iladley,  Joseph  Wright,  David  Hunt, 
George  Carter,  Jacob  Elliott,  Thomas  Arnett, 
Jonathan  Baldwin,  Joseph  D.  Hoag,  Thomas  Jay 
of  West  Branch,  Ephraim  Morgan,  James  Owen, 
Enos  G.  Pray  and  George  Evans. 
"  'At  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  ofhidiana  Yearly 

Meeting,  Iteld  at  Whitewater,  Thnth  month  2d, 

1858. 

"  '  A  concern  has  been  introduced  in  this  meeting 
for  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  Friends,  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings,  to  which  can  be  referred  all  such  matters 
as  may  affect  with  suffering  the  brotherhood  of 
Yearly  Meetings ;  and,  also,  the  establishment  of 
new  Yearly  Meetings,  or  discontinuance  of  those 
which  have  become  too  small  to  be  profitably  con- 
tinued, and  also  all  questions  as  to  a  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  in  our  society,  and  any 
other  point  concerning  the  general  interests  of  our 
religious  society  which  may  be  delegated  to  such  a 
body  by  the  several  Yearly  Meetings.  This  sub- 
ject has  elicited  much  interest  and  feeling  in  this 
meeting,  believing  it  to  be  of  grave  religious  im- 
portance, and  one  which  would  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  well-being  and  perpetuity  of  our 
beloved  society,  and  as  having  a  precedent  in  the 
meetings  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  to  which  were 
referred  questions  which  were  likely  to  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  Church. 

"  '  It  is  believed,  too,  that  such  a  body  would  exert 
an  important  influence  in  restoring  to  the  unity  of 
the  body  many  of  those  who  are  now  standing 
aloof  within  the  different  Yearly  Meetings.  After 
a  free  consideration  thereof,  it  is  the  united  judg- 
ment of  this  meeting  that  this  subject  be  laid  bo- 
fore  the  Yearly  Meeting.'  Taken  from  the  minutes. 
"  Charles  F.  Coffin,  Clerk." 

Sccond-rlay,  Tenth  mo.  Mh. 

"  The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting, 
to  propose  the  names  of  Friends  to  represent  this 
meeting  in  a  body  of  representatives  from  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings,  to  confer  together  on  the 
general  interests  of  Society,  report  as  below,  fihich 


having  been  considered,  is  united  with  by  this 
meeting;  and  the  Friends  therein  named  are  ap- 
pointed accordingly,  and  directed  to  report  to  our 
next  Yearly  Meeting.  Our  Epistle  Committee  is 
directed  to  prepare  a  postscript  to  the  Epistles  to 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  as  proposed. 

"  REPORT. 

"  The  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Friends 
for  members  of  a  body  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  to  confer  to- 
gether on  the  general  interests  of  Society,  report 
that  we  have  united  in  proposing  the  following, 
viz  :  Jonathan  Johnson,  Elijah  Coffin,  Joseph  Cox, 
George  Evans,  David  Hunt,  Enos  G.  Pray,  and 
Francis  W.  Thomas. 

"  We  suggest  that,  in  making  this  appointment, 
it  be  fully  understood,  that  the  mind  and  authority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  supreme  authority  for  the 
decision  of  all  matters  of  Discipline  in  all  our 
meetings ;  and  that  the  authority  to  be  exercised 
by  such  a  body  as  is  now  proposed,  is  such,  and 
such  only,  as  applies  to  cases  referred  to  them  by 
any  one  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  or  which  may 
affect  with  suffering  the  brotherhood  of  Yearly 
Meetings. 

"Also,  that  the  associated  Committees,  if  such 
should  be  appointed,  meet  at  such  time  and  place 
as  they  may  agree  upon  themselves. 

"And  that  notice  of  the  action  of  this  meeting  in 
the  case,  be  communicated  to  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, in  a  Postscript  to  our  Epistles  to  them. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"  George  Carter, 
"Naomi  Coffin. 

"Tenth  mo.  2d,  1858.'' 

SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 

EUROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  6th  inst.     It  was 

rumoured    in    London,  that   Lord  John  Russell  would 

supersede  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  Premier  of  the  English 

The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara,  with  her  cargo  of 
rescued  Africans,  had  reached  St.  Vincents.  Sixty  of 
the  negroes  had  died  on  the  passage. 

At  the  Reform  Conference,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  a  re- 
solution was  adopted  requesting  John  Bright  to  frame 
and  bring  in  to  Parliament  a  Reform  bill.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  duty.  The  Bank  of  England  rates  of  discount 
were  unchanged,  but  the  money  marliet  showed  an 
upward  tendency.  Tliere  was  an  active  drain  of  gold 
for  the  continent.     Consols,  97|  a  98. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  were 
47,000  bales.  Prices  had  declined  ^rf.  per  pound.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  very  dull.     Flour  was  quoted  at  20».  a  24j. 

The  Spanish  government  has  carried  nearly  all  the 
elections  in  the  provinces.  In  Madrid,  the  opposition 
candidate  was  returned.  Spanish  troops  had  sailed  from 
Malaga  to  co-operate  with  the  French  in  China. 

Portugal  contemplates  making  an  address  to  the  great 
Powers,  complaining  that  France  refused  mediation  in 
the  affair  of  the  ca[itured  ship  Charles  et  Georges. 

Rio  Janeiro  dates  to  the  10th  ult.  had  been  received 
at  London.  The  Paraguayans  were  placing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  lower  part  of  their  river,  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  the  e-tpected  hostile  fleet  from  the  United  States. 

The  crops  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe  were  turning 
out  finely,  and  shipments  from  American  ports  were 
looked  upon  as  hazardous. 

The  accounts  from  Manchester  and  other  portions  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  exhibit  rather 
more  activity,  the  recent  decline  that  was  submitted  to 
by  spinners  and  manufacturers  having  induced  fresh 
contracts. 

MEXICO. — -The  affairs  of  this  unhappy  country  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Soon  after  the  re- 
volution which  displaced  Comonfort,  and  put  Zuloaga 
in  the  Presidency,  a  reaction  commenced,  which  has 
progressed  until  nearly  the  whole  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  capital,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
so  called  "liberals."  On  the  15th  ult.,  Gen.  Blanco, 
with  an  army  of  1500  men,  attacked  and  entered  the 
city  of  Mexico,  but  was  repulsed  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
test in  which  several  hundred  men  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  The  liberal  forces  were  however  concentrating 
about  the  capital,  rendering  its  early  capture  probable. 


UNITED  STATES.— iTansas.— Samuel  Medary,  late 
Governor  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  has  accepted  the 
post  of  Governor  of  Kansas,  in  place  of  Gov.  Denver, 
resigned. 

California. — Dates  to  the  5th  inst.  have  been  received, 
by  the  Tehuantepec  route.  The  transit  across  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  occupied  forty  hours.  The 
steamer  Cortes  at  San  Francisco  from  Victoria,  brought 
500  passengers  from  Frazer  river,  and  S42,000  in  gold. 
Advices  from  Honolula  give  a  more  favourable  account 
of  the  whaling  fleet.  The  rainy  season  commenced  in 
California  on  the  21st  ult.,  with  a  heavy  rain  extending 
throughout  the  State.  The  flood  was  so  heavy  that  the 
miners  have  been  driven  from  several  river  beds,  where 
they  had  located  during  the  dry  season. 

Georgia. — Nearly  half  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  is  in  negroes  ;  432,12-i  of  these  "  chat- 
tels" being  valued  at  $227,468,927,  and  the  entire  valua- 
tion of  the  State  is  only  $589,055,114.  The  increase  of 
slaves  since  1857,  is  2558. 

Survey  of  the  Lakes. — During  the  past  season  there 
have  been  on  the  Lakes  six  parties  engaged  in  making 
government  surveys,  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  o'f 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers.  These  have  all 
been  at  work  between  Detroit  and  .Mackinac — mainly  on 
Lake  Huron.  Three  of  these  are  shore  parties — one  as- 
tronomical, one  main  triangulation,  and  one  otf-shore 
hydrographical. 

Arkansas. — The  Governor's  message  states  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  a  late  census,  to  be  325,429,  includ- 
ing 80,385  slaves  and  734  free  persons  of  colour.  The 
taxable  property  of  the  State  is  assessed  at  399,873,248. 
There  was  a  balance  of  §235,194  in  the  State  treasury. 

New  York. — .Mortality  last  week,  351.  From  con- 
sumption, 59  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  32.  Natives 
of  the  United  States,  227.  The  arrivals  of  emigrants  at 
this  port  for  the  week,  were  but  414;  total  this  year, 
73,339,  against  169,571,  same  time  last  year. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  145.  Consump- 
tion, 30;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  7. 

The  Slave  Trade.^Tbe  bark  Venus  was  recently  cap- 
tured off  the  Moro  by  a  Spanish  war  steamer.  The  Veuus 
had  nearly  600  negroes  on  board.  On  the  11th  inst., 
captured  slaver  called  the  Brothers,  which  was  taken  on  '■ 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  slaver's  outfit,  arrived  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  charge  of  an  United  States  officer. 
The  latter  had  no  slaves  on  board  when  taken. 

Miscellaneous. —  Wool  Growing  in  California. — The  San  ' 
Francisco  papers  say,  that  the  wool  Ijusiness  of  Cali- 
fornia is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance.  It  is  assert- 
ed that  in  a  few  years  California  will  produce  wool  equal , 
to  the  finest  Australian.  The  clip  of  the  present  year 
is  estimated  at  1,250,000  pounds. 

A'evi  Article  for  Tanning. — The  Maine  Farmer  states, 
that  a  premium  was  awarded  at  the  State  Fair  at  Augusta, 
for  a  calfskin  tanned  by  the  use  of  sweet  feru.  The 
skin  was  tanned  in  one  week,  and  had  the  look  of  the 
best  French  calfskin. 

Births  in  England. — The  number  of  births  returned  in 
England  the  last  year,  was  657,453,  viz.  335,541  boj's  1 
and  321,912  girls.  The  number  of  children  born  out  of 
wedlock,  was  42,654,  or  6J  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jos.  Brown,  Pa.,  per  C.  M.,  $2,  vol.  31, 
for  Hiram  Cope,  Ind.,  $2,  to  12,  vol.  33  ;  from  Jas.  Aus- 
tin, agt.,  Mass.,  for  M.  Gardner,  E.  A.  Easton,  J.  B. 
Swaim,  A.  Barney,  Ed.  Mitchell,  B.  Gardner,  and  E.  F., 
Gardner,  $2  each,  vol.  32,  for  D.  L.  Heaton,  N.  Y.,  $3,  to  ; 
52,  vol.  32 ;  from  David  Naylor,  0.,  $2,  vol.32  ;  from  Benj. 
Taber,  Vt.,  S2,  vol.  32;  Pelatia  Gove,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from 
C.  P.,  for  S.  Green,  R.  I.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32,  for  S. 
Sheffield,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  J.  Fawcett,  agt.,  0., 
for  S.  Hole,  David  Fawcett,  J.  B.  Bruff,  and  Job  Warren, 
S2  each,  vol.  31,  for  F.  Mearkt,  §2,  to  44,  vol.  31,  for 
Josiah  Fawcett  and  Israel  Heald,  $4  each,  vols.  30  and 
31,  for  Jos.  Painter  and  E.  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  32; 
from  Asa  Raley,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  E.  Bundy,  agt.,  for 
$2,  vol.  32,  for  Jona.  Briggs,  $6,  vols.  30,  31  and  32,  0.,, 
S.  W.  Stanley  and  Jesse  Bailey,  jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  32,  for 
Geo.  Tatum,  jr.,  and  Robt.  Plummer,  %2  each,  vol.  31. 
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to  improve  themselves  in  their  learning,  will  find  this  an 

eligible  situation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  David  Roberts,  tn»Su- 

periutendent,  or  to  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.; 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1858. 
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We  might  quote  from  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
:t3  the  names  of  numerous  other  vessels  evi- 
itly  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  overhauled 
the  coast  of  Africa  within  the  last  four  years, 
ich  displayed  the  United  States  flag,  and  thus 
aped  search  and  capture,  to  pursue  the  infamous 
-ffic* 

Joseph  T.  Crawford,  Acting  Commissary  Judge 
Havana,  Island  of  Cuba,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord 
irendon,  dated  "  January  14,  1856,"  says — 
"  The  slave  trade,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
Tied  on  with  more  than  its  ordinary  activity 

I  less  than  6408  (Africans)  have  been  introduced 
ring  the  last  twelve  months,  and  are  held  here 
slavery. 

"  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  exped 
Ds  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  during  1855,  have 
iceeded  from  Cuba,  as  formerly.  This  has,  i: 
!at  measure,  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
ilities  the  slave  traders  find  in  fitting  out  thei: 
isels  in  the  United  States,  where  the  craft  em 
lyed  are  to  be  met  with  cheap  and  suitable,  as 

II  as  their  fittings  and  stores  much  more  reasou- 
le  in  price  than  here  in  Csba ;  added  to  which 
sy  are  subjected  to  less  observation,  and  run  less 
k  of  detection, — the  masters  and  crews  being 
iily  found  to  proceed  under  the  direction  of  an 
;nt  or  supercargo,  usually  an  experienced  slave 
der ;  their  cargoes  being  ready  (on  the  coast  of 
rica),  waiting  their  appearance  at  the  given  point 
jmbarkation — they  arrive  there  under  the  Amc- 
an  flag,  take  on  board  their  miserable  cargo,  and 

!  off  so  very  quickly  from  the  coast,  that  thoy 
;  seldom  fallen  in  with  by  the  cruisers ;  or,  if 
y  were,  they  would  he  found,  like  the  '  Grey 
gle'  [formerly  of  Philadelphia],  without  papers 
any  kind,  should  there  be  evidence  on  board  of 
ir  slave-trading  character." 
[n  a  despatch  from  the  same  officer,  dated  "  Ja- 
iry  31st,  1857,"  he  furnishes  an  account  of  the 
nber  of  slaves  lavnen  to  have  been  landed  in 
ba,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  during  1856,  which 
)478;  to  which  one-third  is  added,  as  a  very 
'  aHimato  of  the  number  smuggled  in,  without 
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detection  or  knowledge;  making  a  total  of  7304 
for  the  year. 

He  says,  "  the  list  proves  that  the  slave  trade 
continues  to  be  carried  on,  not  only  extensively, 
but  almost  with  impunity ;  since,  of  so  large  a 
number  known  to  have  been  landed,  only  fifty-four 
have  been  captured." 

The  views  and  facts  we  have  here  stated,  are 
fully  confirmed  by  John  M.  Clayton,  Senator  from 
the  slave  State  of  Delaware,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  extensive  partici- 
pation of  American  vessels  in  the  trade.* 

Further  evidence  of  this  is  also  furnished  by  two 
of  the  public  newspapers  published  in  New  York 
city,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  another  published  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  one  of  these,  dated  Seventh 
mo.  14,  1856,  a  list;  is  given  of  twenty-one  Ame- 
rican vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  eighteen  of 
which  had  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  New  York 
within  three  years  previous.f 

It  is  not  from  New  York  only  that  these  vessels 
are  sent  out.  There  is  evidence  that  the  ports  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  as  well 
other  places  in  the  United  States,  are  used  for  this 
nefarious  purpose,  and  that  its  vast  profit,  the  bu- 
siness it  creates,  the  employment  it  gives  to  numer- 
ous mechanics  and  labourers,  with  the  large  and 
even  exorbitant  prices  which  are  paid  to  all  con- 
cerned, partly  with  a  view  to  secure  secresy,  are 
silently  but  steadily  operating  to  undermine  the 
virtuous  feelings  of  many  in  the  community,  and  to 
lessen  the  abhorrence  which  should  justly  be  excited 
by  a  trade  that  inflicts  upon  our  fellow-creatures 
wrongs  so  monstrous,  and  suflFerings  of  so  dreadful 
a  character. 

The  evils  produced  by  it  in  Africa  are  incalcula- 
bly great  and  wide-spread.  The  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  and  manufactures  arc  suspended. 
Wars  are  fomented  by  the  slave  traders,  and  mo- 
ney, fire-arms,  and  rum  liberally  supplied  to  the 
petty  chiefs  in  exchange  for  the  poor  victims,  stolen 
away  while  at  their  work,  or  captured  in  war.  The 
course  of  a  party  on  a  slave-hunt  is  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  carnage.  Villages  of  peaceful  na- 
tives, industriously  pursuing  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions, are  suddenly  surrounded  and  surprised  by  an 
armed  horde  of  ruffians;  their  houses  fired,  their 
grain-fields  destroyed,  their  cattle  driven  away,  the 
aged  and  the  infants  slaughtered,  and  the  young 
and  middle-aged  of  both  sexes  seized  and  bound. 
Their  hands  being  secured,  they  are  fastened  by 
the  neck  to  a  pole  of  sufficient  length  to  receive 
eight  or  ten  of  them,  and  thus  are  driven  for  many 
miles  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or  spear,  with 
cruel  flogging  if  sullen  or  obstinate,  until  they  reach 
the  seaside,  there  to  be  transferred  to  the  pestilen- 
tial hold  of  the  slave  ship.  Barth,  a  recent  travel- 
ler in  Africa,  gives  an  affecting  picture  of  one  of 
these  raids  which  he  witnessed ;  and  his  story  is 
only  a  confirmation  of  numerous  recitals  from  other 
reliable  travellers. 

Where  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on,  there  is  no 
security  for  life,  for  property,  for  wife,  or  children. 
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Prompted  by  cupidity  for  the  articles  which  the 
white  man  offers  in  barter  for  negroes,  the  untu- 
tored African  becomes  savage  and  treacherous,  and 
watches  the  favourable  moment  for  springing  by 
stealth  upon  his  prey,  or  for  betraying  him  to  the 
slave-dealer.  Accusations  of  crimes,  totally  un- 
founded, are  invented,  and  conviction  procured, 
that  the  petty  chiefs  may  profit  by  the  sale  of  the 
innocent  victim ;  the  midnight  ruffian  prowls  around 
the  dwelling  of  the  unsuspecting,  that  he  may  seize 
and  carry  off  some  unguarded  individual ;  and  in 
some  instances,  the  ties  of  affection  and  blood  be- 
come so  entirely  dissevered,  that  these  deeds  of 
deceit  and  violence  are  practised  upon  the  nearest 
kindred.  David  Livingston,  another  modern  tra- 
vel'er,  who  has  penetrated  further  into  Africa,  and 
obtained  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  her  inhabitants  than  almost  any 
other,  gives  abundant  proof  of  the  peaceful,  confid- 
ing, and  kind  character  of  the  natives,  where  the 
slave  trade  has  not  extended  its  barbarizing  and  de- 
grading influences  ;  and  states  distinctly,  that  when 
they  got  within  its  area,  the  whole  bearing  and 
conduct  of  the  people  were  altered  for  the  worse. 

Nor  are  the  slave  ship  and  the  passage  to  the 
land  of  cruel  and  unrequited  toil  less  destructive 
of  life,  or  less  deplorable  in  their  accompaniments. 
With  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
jammed  into  a  space  so  contracted,  that  each  one 
has  less  room  than  he  would  occupy  in  his  coffin, 
without  clothing,  with  no  means  for  cleanliness, 
with  little  light  or  ventilation  ;  unable  to  turn  or  to 
change  position  at  pleasure,  with  an  atmosphere  so 
pestiferous,  and  a  stench  so  sickening,  that  the 
stoutest  and  most  hardy  seamen  revolt  at  it;  mis- 
erably and  very  insufficiently  fed,  and  wholly  at 
the  will  of  merciless  and  abandoned  men ;  what 
can  be  conceived  more  wretched  and  pitiable  than 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  poor  voyaging  negro  ! 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  disease  in  its  most  appalling 
and  disgusting  forms  bursts  forth  with  violence,  and 
that  death  sweeps  hundreds  of  the  sufferers  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  tormentors.  The  mortality  is 
frightful.  In  the  case  of  the  Mary  E.  Smith,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  out 
of  about  five  hundred  died,  and  one  hundred  and 
nine  others  were  sick  in  the  hospital.  The  average 
mortality  among  the  slaves  carried  from  Africa  to 
Cuba  and  Brazil  is  found  to  be  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  all  that  are  shipped.* 

What  a  deplorable  picture  do  these  statements 
present  of  a  traffic  carried  on  in  this  enlightened 
day,  by  a  professedly  christian  people,  and  which 
is  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the  absurd  and  re- 
volting plea  that  it  is  bringing  the  negroes  within 
the  influence  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and 
thus  conferring  a  benefit  upon  them.  Might  not 
the  slave  respond  to  this,  as  one  of  a  working  gang 
did  to  a  white  man  who  was  recommending  to  him 
the  religion  of  the  Saviour  of  men  :  "  If  Christ 
commands  you  to  treat  us  thus,  then  Christ  is  a 
cruel  tyrant." 

The  researches  of  the  above  named,  as  well  .ns 
other  travellers,  have  disclosed  a  vast  extent  of 
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fertile  country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  cotton,  sugar,  maize,  palm  oil,  and 
all  the  products  which  require  the  genial  warmth 
of  a  tropical  clime.  To  develop  these  demands 
only  capital  and  well-directed  industry,  with  a 
peaceful  and  secure  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  la- 
bour. In  those  parts  adjacent  to,  or  on,  the  coast, 
where  the  inhuman  traffic  in  flesh  had  been  check- 
ed, agriculture  and  commerce  were  beginning  to 
flourish,  and  the  material  for  peaceful  and  lawful 
commerce  was  rapidly  increasing.  From  official 
documents  it  appears  that  the  exports  from  the  port 
of  Lagos,  in  Guinea,  during  the  year  1856,  amount- 
ed in  value  to  one  hundred  aud  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds,  or 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  from 
the  other  ports  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  to  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  or  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars; 
making  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds, 
or  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars;  and  almost  the 
whole  of  this  large  trade  has  sprung  up  within  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  twenty  years.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  district  of  Yoruba  and 
the  adjoining  country,  during  the  same  period,  is 
estimated  at  seven  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.*  The  trade  of  the  colonies  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
is  a  further  proof  of  the  commercial  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade. 

B.  Campbell,  English  Consul  at  Lagos,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  government,  dated  "  January  5th,  1 857," 
says :  "  The  rapid  development  of  the  legitimate 
commercial  resources  of  this  part  of  Africa  demon- 
strates the  enormous  wrong  done  by  the  slave 
trade,  in  staying,  for  so  many  years,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  and  tearing  away  its  in- 
habitants by  violence  and  fraud,  to  cultivate,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  lash,  in  foreign  lauds,  those 
very  productions  which  the  climate  and  soil  of  his 
own  country  are  equally  capable  of  producing,  by 
that  natural  incentive  to  labour,  the  prospect  of 
reaping  and  enjoying  its  fruits." 

Every  year  furnishes  additional  evidence  that 
Africa,  treated  with  generous  and  christian  huma- 
nity, encouraged  and  aided  by  the  superior  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  white  man,  would  yield  a  large 
contribution  to  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  use- 
ful products  for  legal  and  profitable  commerce  ; 
while  the  intercourse  of  the  whites,  conducted  upon 
christian  principles,  and  showing  forth  the  attrac- 
tive light  of  a  consistent  and  virtuous  example  in 
life  and  conversation,  could  scarcely  fail,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  to  prepare  the  way  for  embracing 
the  religion  which  produced  such  excellent  fruits. 

It  is  afflicting  to  find  that  the  hopes  entertained 
of  an  efiectual  check  being  given  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  Africa  would  thus  gradually  recover  from 
the  evils  produced  by  it,  are  likely  to  be  blighted 
by  its  further  revival,  under  the  pretext  of  obtain- 
ing free  labourers  for  some  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands ;  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  one  of  the  European 
governments,  the  prosecution  of  which  has  already 
produced  very  disastrous  results.  The  pretence  of 
hiring  the  Africans  to  go  voluntarily  is  a  mere  guise, 
and  cannot  conceal,  what  it  practically  results  in, 
the  coercive  abduction  of  the  negroes  to  a  life  of  un- 
remuneratod  labour ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
authority  given  to  the  government  agents  to  procure 
them,  acts  as  a  protection  and  immunity  to  the 
regular  slave  trader,  and  will  thus  multiply,  to  a 
fearful  degree,  the  rapine,  bloodshed  and  dcstruc- 
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tion  which  have  heretofore  devastated  the  seaboard 
sections  of  Africa.* 

(To  be  contiuuod.) 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Progress  of  English  Agriculture. 

tCoucluded  from  page  &3.) 

There  are  other  facts  which  are  full  as  signifi- 
cant. In  1847,  the  proprietor  of  a  now  prosperous 
school  of  agricultural  chemistry  could  not,  out  of  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  find  one  who  was  willing  to 
be  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  science  for  which 
farmers  willingly  pay  him  at  present  a  heavy  ex- 
tra fee.  Even  —  Pusey,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
improvements  in  cultivation,  made  the  mistake,  in 
his  last  report,  of  undervaluing  the  services  which 
chemistry  had  rendered  to  agriculture.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  found  to  be  its  practical  value,  that  tlie  de- 
mands of  farmers  have  created  a  class  of  chemists 
who  make  the  relative  value  of  manures  and  artifi- 
cial food  and  the  constituents  of  soils  the  objects 
of  their  especial  study.  To  such  inquirers  — 
Lawes  devotes  the  llothamsted  experimental  farm 
and  laboratory,  an  establishment  over  which  Dr. 
Gilbert  presides,  at  an  expense  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  more  than  £1000  a  year.  Professor  Way, 
who  has  lately  been  succeeded  by  Professor  Voelck- 
er,  was  bound  by  his  appointment  under  the  lloyal 
Agricultural  Society,  to  supply  analyses  to  the  sub- 
scribers at  certain  low  fixed  rates,  and  he  was 
amply  employed  by  the  tenant-farmer  community. 
In  the  West  of  England,  long  considered  the  very 
Bosotia  of  agriculture.  Professor  Voelckcr  delivered 
last  year  at  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Newton  Ab- 
bott, at  the  request  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Society,  a  series  of  most  admir- 
able lectures,  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on 
at  Cirencester,  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Value  of 
Artificial  Manures,"  "Farm  Yard  ]Manures,""The 
Composition  of  Fertile  and  Barren  Soils,"  "  The 
Nutritive  Value  of  difi'erent  Oil-cakes."  In  1840, 
there  was  no  chemist  sufficiently  familiar  with  farm- 
ing to  treat  usefully  on  these  topics ;  and  if  he 
could  have  talked  the  very  quintessence  of  practical 
wisdom,  there  certainly  was  no  agricultural  audi- 
ence prepared  to  listen  to  him.  That  he  spoke 
the  language  of  science  would  of  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  the  tenantry  throughout  the 
country  that  he  did  not  speak  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  true  that  Coke  of  llolkham,  with 
his  usual  acuteness,  had  long  before  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture,  and  even  specially  retained  —  Grise- 
wood's  services  for  Norfolk  ;  but  the  public  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  instruction,  and  the  lever  of  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  and  guano  was  wanting  to 
move  their  minds  from  traditionary  routine.  From 
that  period  the  work  went  on  with  railroad  cele- 
rity. When  Josiah  Pai-kes  called  on  —  Handley 
in  1837,  he  found  him  experimenting  on  "  a  new 
manure  called  guano."  Ten  years  later,  although 
the  consumption  was  enormous,  many  farmers  look- 
ed upon  its  use  as  a  sort  of  treason,  and  met  inno- 
vators with  a  maxim,  which  is  in  one  sense  sound  : 
"  Nothing  like  muck."  Others,  equally  ignorant 
but  more  enterprising,  used  it  freely,  and  grew  great 
crops  without  caring  to  know  the  reason  why.  The 
desire  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  quickly  followed, 
and  has  already  converted  many  a  farmer  into  a 
creature  of  reason  from  a  creature  of  rule-of-thumb. 

If  it  be  asked  what  has  been  practically  gained 
within  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  investigations 
of  the  agricultur.il  chemist,  we  would  answer,  cci'- 
tai7it.y.  We  knew  years  ago  that  farm-yard  ma- 
nure was  excellent ;  by  the  light  of  chemical  science 
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we  learn  why  it  is  "  a  perfect  universal  manure, 
we  learn  how  to  manufacture  and  employ  it  bes 
and  we  learn  why  on  clay  soils  it  may  be  safel; 
nay  advantageously,  left  for  weeks  on  the  surfacj 
before  being  ploughed  in.  Chemical  science  agai|  r 
teaches  us  why  lime,  which  is  not  an  active  manunai 
although  valuable  as  a  destroyer  of  elements  hosJl- 
tile  to  fertility,  produces  great  efi'ect  for  a  series  c|jt 
years  and  then  not  unfrequently  ceases  to  shoilf 
any  profitable  results;  it  teaches  us  to  what  crop(| 
guano,  to  what  superphosphate  of  lime,  to  whaf| 
tarm-yard  manure  may  be  most  profitably  appliech 
and  when  a  mixture  of  all  three.  Chemistry  setjjt 
ties  the  comparative  value  of  linseed  cake,  cotto||f 
cake,  and  karob  beans ;  shows  when  pulse  shouh L 
be  used  for  fattening  pigs,  and  how  to  compound  \\ 
mixture  of  Indian  corn  and  bean-meal  which  shallj 
produce  fat  bacon  neither  hard  nor  wasteful.  Thjj 
conclusions  of  science  were  previously  known  enijj 
pirically  to  a  few,  but  their  range  was  limited  anijj; 
their  application  accidental.  They  have  been  rej^ 
duced  to  order  and  rendered  universally  available 
for  the  use  of  plain  farmers  by  the  investigation ji 
of  men  like  Lawes  and  Voelcker.  As  the  latteji 
observes,  "  there  are  too  many  modifying  influence! 
of  soil,  climate,  season,  itc,  to  enable  us  to  estab! 
lish  any  invariable  laws  for  the  guidance  of  this 
husbandman ;"  but  the  more  we  can  trace  efFecti 
to  their  causes  and  ascertain  the  mode  in  whicll, 
nature  operates,  the  nearer  we  are  to  fixed  prin  i 
ciples  and  a  sure  rule  of  practice.  \\ 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  first  great  epoch  oJ( 
modern  agricultural  improvement  began  with  Lonji 
Townshend,  who  demonstrated  the  truth  cmbodiecj}: 
in  the  adage, 

"He  who  marls  sand 
May  bay  the  land," 
showed  the  value  of  the  turnip,  and,  as  we  presume 
must  have  been  a  patron  of  the  four-course  system 
which  had  its  rise  in  Norfolk  about  the  same  time 
The  second  epoch  was  that  of  Bakewell,  whosi 
principles  of  stock-breeding  have  ever  since  con 
tinued  to  raise,  year  by  year,  the  average  value  o' 
our  moat-producing  animals.  The  third  epoclji 
dates  from  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  the  Dukiii 
of  Bedford,  and  Coke  of  Holkham,  the  latter  oi 
whom  combining  usages  which  had  been  very  par|i 
tially  acted  upon,  brought  into  favour  drilled  turnijih 
husbandry,  carried  all  the  branches  of  farming  air 
far  as  was  permitted  by  the  knowledge  of  his  timeli; 
and  did  the  inestimable  service  of  inoculating  hun* 
dreds  of  landlords  and  tenants  with  his  own  viewttt 
The  fourth  epoch  if  we  were  to  take  each  advancri- 
from  its  earliest  dawn,  would  comprise  the  variouji: 
dates  of  the  openin'g  of  the  first  railroad,  the  imU- 
portation  of  the  first  cargo  of  guano,  the  publicall^ 
tion  of  Licbig's  first  edition  of  the  "  Chemistry  o|f 
Agriculture,"  and  the  deep  drainage  of  the  Bone|i.i 
setter's  field  on  Chat  Moss  ;  but  in  general  term^^ 
it  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  first  meeting  of  tbiii 
lloyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Oxford  in  1839:> 
when  farmers  began  to  be  familiarized  with  men  on 
science,  and  men  of  science  learned  not  to  despisn 
agricultural  experience.  This  last  era  is  almosjt 
the  birth  of  yesterday,  and  already,  as  compareilii 
with  any  former  period,  the  results  read  more  lik# 
a  page  from  the  Arabian  Nights  than  like  a  chapii 
ter  in  the  history  of  agricultural  progress.  Dcc))i. 
drainage,  artificial  manures,  artificial  food,  improvetli. 
implements,  and  railroad  conveyance,  have  beeili 
the  leading  means  by  which  the  change  has  beci|lj 
wrought.  Deep  drainage  has  brought  into  pla;ft 
the  unexhausted  fertility  of  our  strong  clays;  portir 
able  manures  and  purchased  food  have  ii^reaseiit 
the  crops  on  land  of  every  degree.  Mangmd  amfii 
swedes  have  been  made  to  flourish  on  stifi' 
and  cereals  on  sieve-like  sands.     Downs  have  bee  L 
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iformed  from  bare  pastures  to  heavy  root  and 
grain-bearing  fields.     The  visitors   to    Sal' 

Plain  at  the  agricultural  show  of  1857,  were 
:ised  to  find  a  large  part  of  it  converted  into 
active  corn-land — a  change  which  has  been 
St  entirely  effected  within  tbe  last  twenty  years 
scientific  mechanic  has  provided  the  tools  and 
linery  for  breaking  up  and  pulverizing  the 
ad,  for  sowing  the  seed,  for  gathering  the  crops, 
reparing  it  for  market,  for  crushing  or  cutting 
)od  for  the  stock,  with  an  ease,  a  quickness, 
1  perfection  unknown  before.  The  railroad 
;gnnecting  medium  which  maintains  the  vast 
lation,  conveying  the  agencies  of  production 
le  farmer,  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  to 
market.  The  steam-cultivator  is,  perhaps, 
t  to  be  added  to  the  triumphs  of  mechanism, 
;hen  will  be  realized  the  expression  in  the  fine 

of  Thackeray  on  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
— an  expression  which  was  premature  if  it  was 
:led  to  be  historic,  but  which  we  hope,  and  al- 
belicve,  will  prove  to  be  prophetic. 

iOOk  yonder  where  the  cngiues  toil ; 
These  England's  arms  ol'  conquest  iirc, 
The  trophies  of  her  bloodless  war; 
Brave  weapons  these. 
'ictorious  over  wave  and  soil, 
With  these  she  sails,  she  weaves,  she  lills, 
Pierces  the  everlasting  hills 

And  spans  the  seas." 

e  spirit  of  the  old  agriculture  and  the  new 
iamctrically  opposite — that  of  the  old  agricul- 
vas  to  be  stationary,  that  of  the  new  is  to  pro- 
When  Young  made  his  tour  through  the 
Df  England  in  1771,  he  remarks  as  a  pecu- 
jT,  that  the  turnip  cabbage  of  a  —  Reynolds, 
I  had  a  special  superiority,  was  gradually 
ed  by  his  neighbours — "a  circumstance,"  he 
"  that  would  not  happen  in  many  counties." 
forks  are,  in  fact,  a  narrative  of  individual 
Drise  and  general  stupidity.  A  —  Cooper 
rent  into  Dorsetshire  from  Norfolk  could  only 
s  turnips  hoed  by  working  himself  year  after 
with  his  labourers,  and  refusing  to  be  tired 
1  their  deliberate  awkwardness  for  the  pur- 
of  defeating  his  design.  After  he  had  con- 
1  the  practice  for  twenty  years,  and  all  the 
inding  farmers  had  witnessed  the  vast  bene- 
be  derived  from  it,  not  a  single  one  of  them 
legun  to  imitate  him.  —  Cooper,  with  two 
i  abreast,  and  no  driver,  ploughed  an  acre 
d  where  his  neighbours  with  four  horses  and 
?er  ploughed  only  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
lot  a  labourer  would  touch  this  unclean  im- 
:nt,  as  they  seemed  to  think  it,  and  no  farmer, 
iuch  an  example  perpetually  before  his  eyes, 
to  save  on  each  plough  the  wages  of  a  man, 
iep  of  two  horses,  and  tlie  extra  expenditure 
•ed  by  the  diminished  amount  of  work  per- 
d  in  the  day.  No  longer  ago  than  1835, 
obert  Peel  presented  a  Farmers' Club  at  Tara- 
.  with  two  iron  ploughs  of  the  best  construe- 
On  his  next  visit  the  old  ploughs  with  the 
m  mould-boards  were  again  at  work.  "  Sir," 
'.  member  of  the  club,  "  we  tried  the  iron,  and 
I  all  of  one  mind  that  they  made  the  weeds 
"  On  Young  recommending  the  Dorsetshire 
llturists  to  fold  their  ewes  in  the  winter  they 
id  the  idea  with  contempt ;  and  on  pressing 
for  their  reasons,  they  replied,  "  that  the 
in  rushing  out  of  the  fold,  would  tread  down 
mbs,"  though  no  such  accident  had  ever  been 
of,  "and  that  the  lambs  would  not  be  able 
I  their  dams  in  a  large  fold,"  though  certainly, 
SToung,  "  a  lamb  in  Dorsetshire  has  as  much 
as  a  lamb  elsewhere."  Whether  the  method 
leen  beneficial  or  not,  the  grounds  for  reject- 


ing it  were  equally  absurd.  Of  two  neighbouring 
counties  one  was  sometimes  a  century  behind  the 
other.  A  lazy  desire  to  creep  with  sluggish  mono 
tony  along  an  established  path,  and  a  feeling  of 
impatience  at  being  pushed  into  a  novel  track,  helped 
to  maintain  hereditary  prejudices,  and  tenants  in- 
vented fanciful  excuses  for  not  doing  what  was 
plainly  advantageous  to  be  done,  because  they 
preferred  present  sloth  to  future  profit.  They  were 
like  a  man  who  had  laiu  upon  one  side  till  he 
shrunk  from  the  trouble  of  turning  over  to  the 
other,  though  when  the  process  was  performed  the 
new  posture  might  be  easier  than  the  old.  But 
once  roused  and  put  in  motion,  and  the  inherent 
reluctance  to  stir  being  overcome,  the  gain  in  in- 
terest as  well  as  in  pocket  was  felt  to  be  great.  He 
who  has  profited  by  one  innovation  is  ready  to  try 
another,  and  his  pride  and  his  pleasure  is  to  im- 
prove where  his  fathers  gloried  in  resisting  improve- 
ment. There  are  still  large  districts  of  England 
which  have  yet  to  be  converted  to  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  agriculture — landlords  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  management  which  attract  or 
create  intelligent  tenants — and  tenants  who  are 
norant  of  the  methods  by  which  the  land  is  made 
to  double  its  increase.  But  the  wave  of  agricultu- 
ral progress  has  acquired  irresistible  might,  and 
they  must  mount  it  or  it  will  sweep  them  away. 
The  best  thing  which  can  be  done  for  these  lag- 
gards in  the  race  is  to  persuade  them  to  take  in 
m  agricultural  newspaper,  to  get  them  to  consult 
he  commercial  travellers  who  collect  orders  for  the 
manufacturers  of  artificial  manures,  to  talk  them 
into  replenishing  their  worn-out  implements  from 
the  marts  of  the  great  makers,  to  prevail  on  them 
to  visit  the  annual  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  to  throw  them,  in  short,  in  the  way  of  see- 
ing the  products  of  advanced  husbandry,  and  of 
hearing  the  ideas  of  enlightened  cultivators.  By 
some  or  all  of  these  means  they  may  be  put  upon 
the  high-road  to  improvement,  and  when  they  have 
gone  an  iuch  there  is  little  fear,  unless  they  arc  af- 
flicted by  a  hopeless  incapacity,  that  they  will  rc- 
fuje  to  go  the  ell.  He  who  lives  within  the  diame- 
ter of  a  little  circle  has  ideas  as  narrow  as  his  ho- 
rizon, but  the  influence  of  numbers  and  skill  toge- 
ther is  irresistible,  and  no  impersonation  of  igno- 
rance or  bigotry  has  probably  ever  visited  a  single 
great  agricultural  exhibition  without  returning  a 
wiser  and  a  better  farmer. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Uses  of  Affliction. 

The  following  observations  are  extracted  from  a 
letter  of  John  Thorp,  written  in  1776. 

When  that  deeply  humbled  and  tried  servant 
of  the  Lord,  David,  was  favoured  to  partake  of  the 
freshing  streams  of  that  river,  whose  source  is 
the  ocean  of  everlasting  love  ;  when  his  feet  were 
et  on  a  rock  that  was  higher  than  he ;  and  the 
new  song  was  put  into  his  mouth  ;  at  these  seasons 
ho  thought  his  mountain  stood  strong,  and  was 
ready  to  say  in  his  prosperity,  that  he  should  never 
be  moved.  Yet  afterwards  he  was  so  far  tried  as 
to  be  almost  ready  to  conclude  he  was  forsaken, 
making  use  of  this  humble  plaintive  language. 
Will  the  Lord  cast  off  forever  ?  Will  he  be  fa- 
vourable no  more  ?  Are  his  mercies  clean  gone 
forever?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  bo  gracious? 
Hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies?" 
Thus,  this  righteous  man,  having  experienced  pre- 
servation and  deliverances  in  the  heights  and  in  the 
depths,  was  instructed  to  serve  the  Lord  with  fear, 
nd  to  rejoioe  with  trembling. 

When  the  Lord  saw  meet  to  hide  his  face  from 
him,  and  to  suffer  fresh  trials  to  attend,  we  find 
hjm  avaUing  himself  of  the  mercy  by  which  he  had 


been  often  delivered  and  restored  ;  and  though  he 
was  at  times  nmch  dejected,  yet  his  faith  was  so 
strengthened  iu  that  power  by  which  he  had  been 
raised  from  the  sheep-cote,  to  be  the  Lord's  ser- 
vant, that  he  could  thus  address  himself,  "  Why 
art  thou  cast  down,  oh,  my  soul  ?  Why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  coun- 
tenance, and  my  God." 

Alas,  why  should  that  wholesome  discipline, 
which  consummate  wisdom  and  goodness  hath  ever 
exercised  upon  those  whom  he  hath  made  willing 
to  bear  the  refining  operation  of  his  holy  hand, 
seem  strange  to  any  of  us?  "  Gold  is  tried  in  the 
fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion ?"  If  it  thus  became  him,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation  perfect  through  suffering ;  if  he  was  a 
man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  is  it 
not  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  Mas- 
ter, and  the  servant  as  his  Lord  ? 

As  there  are  various  causes  of  suffering,  so  there 
arc  various  baptisms  and  trials.  Our  different 
conditions  require  a  different  discipline,  and  the 
designs  of  God  upon  us,  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  be  brought  under  a  variety  of  operations.  All 
the  faithful  in  former  times  were  not  brought  un- 
der those  particular  and,  for  the  present,  grievous 
exercises,  which  the  prophets  were,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  work  whereunto  they  were  called. 
It  is  true  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  unsearch- 
able, and  his  ways  past  finding  out :  "  Who,"  saith 
the  apostle,  "  hath  known  his  mind,  or  been  his 
counsellor  ?"  Secret  things  belong  to  him,  and 
those  which  arc  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our  children. 

If  all   the   holy  patriarchs,   prophets,   apostles, 

irtyrs,  and  confessors  of  Jesus,  have,  like  their 
blessed  Lord,  been  men  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief,  and  had  to  enter  the  kingdom  through 
many  tribulations,  can  we  doubt,  whether  these 
trials,  whicli  God,  only  wise,  permitted,  or  appoint- 
ed to  them,  were  mercies  in  disguise?  Is  there  not 
room  to  think  they  were  made  the  means  of  pre- 
servation in  his  fear,  and  of  bringing  them  nearer 
to  him ;  so  as  to  rely  more  firmly  upon  bim,  who 
is  the  only  sure  refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  Have 
not  all  the  aftlictions  of  the  righteous  been  thus 
sanctified  to  them  ?  And  will  not  the  endless  hal- 
lelujah which  they  shall  have  to  sing,  be  unto  Hiiii 
who  hath  redeemed  their  souls  out  of  all  adversity, 
and  made  their  garments  white  in  the  blood  of  tlie 
Lamb  ?  Our  troubles  of  every  kind  are  all  known 
to  God,  who  careth  for  us,  with  the  most  fatherly 
affection.  Why  then  should  Zion  say,  or  why 
hould  the  watchers  on  her  walls  say,  "  The  Lord 
hath   forsaken  me,  and  my  God  hath  forgotten 

iC." 

However  unmindful  he  may  seem  to  be  of  tho 
istresses  and  dangers  whiph  threaten  us,  when  the 
tempest  arises,  and  the  enemy  breaks  in  as  a  flood, 
yet  in  his  own  time  he  will  arise,  and  rebuke  the 
wind  and  waves,  for  their  sake;  and  by  the  effec- 
tive word  qf  his  power,  once  more  say  :  "  Peace,  be 
still."  *  *  *  I  know  not  how  sufficiently  to 
inculcate  this  most  certain  truth,  That  the  children 
of  God  are  never  more  under  his  notice  and  ten- 
der regard,  than  in  seasons  of  their  deepest  humi- 
liations ;  directing,  blessing,  and  sanctifying  every 
dispensation  to  humbled  souls.  Thus  is  he  carry- 
ing on  his  work,  though  we  see  it  not. 

Out  of  Office. — Lord  Lyndhurst  tells  a  good  story 
apropos  of  his  surrender  of  the  great  seal  in  1846. 

When  I  went  to  the  palace,"  says  his  lordship, 
"  I  alighted  at  the  grand  stair-case ;  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  sticks  gold  and   silver,  and  other 
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officers  of  the  household,  who  called  in  sonorous 
tones,  from  landing  to  landing,  and  apartment  to 
apartment,  '  Room  for  the  Lord  High  Cliancellor  of 
England.'  1  entered  the  presence-chamber  ;  I 
gave  the  seals  to  her  Majesty ;  I  had  the  honour 
of  kissing  her  hand ;  I  left  the  apartment  by  an- 
other door,  and  found  myself  on  a  back  stair-case, 
down  which  I  descended  without  any  one  taking 
any  notice  of  me,  until,  as  I  was  looking  for  my 
carriage  at  the  outer  door,  a  lackey  bustled  up, 
and,  with  a  patronizing  air,  said,  '  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
can  I  do  anything  for  youT  " 


protesting  her  ability  and  intention  to  attend  to  her 
own  business,  and  advised  them  to  do  likewise. 
They  left  her  in  an  eight  by  ten  feet  mud  hovel,  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  Dacotah  matrons,  who 
also,  we  believe,  had  claims  upon  the  affections  of 
the  chief  in  question." 


Dangerous  Influence  of  Riches, 
"  Friends  everywhere,  dwell  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  God,  which  is  without  end,  in  which  ye  may 
all  have  unity.  Take  heed  of  striving  about  earthly 
thiniTS,  which  is  the  unredeemed  part,  that  is  out  of 
the  paradise  and  garden  of  God  ;   but  that  with  the 
wisdom  of  God,  ye  may  be  ordered,  and  may  know 
yourselves  to  be  governed.     After  riches  increase, 
take  heed  of  setting  your  hearts  upon  them,  lest 
they  become  a  curse  and  a  flague  to  you.     For 
■when  ye  were  faithful  at  the  first,  the  world  would 
refrain  from   you,   and  not  have   commerce  with 
you,  but  after,  when  they  saw  you  were  faithful 
and  just  in  all  things,  and  righteous  and  honest  in 
your  tradings  and  dealings,  then  they  came  to  have 
commerce  and  trade  with  you  the  more,  because 
they  knew  ye  will  not  cozen  nor  cheat  them ;  then 
ye  came  to  have  greater  trading,  double  than  ever 
ye  had,  and  more  than  the  world.     But  there  is  the 
danger  and  temptation  to  you,  of  drawing  your 
minds  into  your  business,  and  clogging  them  with 
it,  so  that  ye  can  hardly  do  anything  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  ;  but  there  will  be  crying,  my  business 
my  business;  and  your  minds   will  go  into  the 
things,  and  not  oier  the  things ;   and  so  therein  ye 
do  not  come  into  the  image   of  God,  in  which  is 
dominion.     And  when  your  minds  are  got  intothe 
riches,  and  cumbered  therewith,  ye  go  back  into 
that  ye  were  in  before.     Then,  if  the  Lord  God 
cross  you,  and  stop  you  by  sea  and  land,  and  take 
your  goods  and   customers  from  you,  that   your 
minds  should  not  be  cumbered,  then  that  mind  that 
is  cumbered,  it  will  fret,  being  out  of  the  power  of 
God."— G.  F. 

Those  who  have  ample  estates,  acquired  or  in- 
herited, but  are  out  of  business,  have  their  tempta- 
tions also  to  set  their  hearts  upon  their  possessions, 
to  be  exalted  with  imaginary  superiority  over 
others,  and  indulge  themselves  and  their  young 
people,  by  which  pride  is  fostered,  and  the  love  of 
the  Truth  in  time  may  be  greatly  shut  out  of  their 
thoughts.  These  may  not  be  hindered  by  business 
from  attending  to  the  service  of  the  church,  but  if 
the  good  Seed  is  choked  in  them  by  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  their  qualifications  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  Truth  may  dwindle  away,  and  they, 
with  their  riches,  be  left  as  fruitless  branches,  of 
little  use  in  religious  society. 


A  Rffmance  Quashed. — The  Mankota  Indepen- 
dent says,  "  One  of  the  Sioux  chiefs,  recently  re- 
turned from  Washington,  brought  back  with  him 
an  addition  to  his  household,  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  wife — a  good  looking,  fashionably  dressed 
young  woman,  about  twenty  years  of  age.  From 
one  of  our  citizens,  who  went  up  to  the  agency  op 
the  same  boat,  we  learn  that  she  manifested  consi- 
derable disappointment  at  the  aspect  of  affairs  on 
her  arrival.  The  romance  was  pretty  effectually 
'  quashed'  by  the  appearance  of  the  inmates  and 
surroundings  of  her  new  home.  She  declined  all 
offers  of  assistance  from  the  officers  of  the  boat, 
who  were  anxious  to  return  her  to  civjUzed  society 


Selected. 

THE  CITY  OF  GOD. 

Although  a  portion  of  Bernard's  grand  old  hymn  (the 

original  of  "  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,'')  has  appeared 

3  modern  English  version  in  our  columns,  we  are 

our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the  fuller  specimen 

that  we  subjoin. — The  Prcslylerian. 

To  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country  1 
Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep ; 
For  very  love  beholding 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep; 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast. 
And  medicine  in  sickness, 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rest. 
Brief  life  is  here  our  portion, 

Brief  sorrow,  short-lived  care. 
The  life  that  knows  no  ending, 

The  tearless  life,  is  there. 
Oh  1  happy  retribution, 

Short  toil,  eternal  rest. 
For  mortals,  and  for  sinners, 
A  mansion  with  the  blest. 
That  we  should  look,  poor  wanderers. 

To  have  our  home  on  high  ! 
That  worms  should  seek  for  dwellings 

Beyond  the  starry  sky  ! 
And  now  we  fight  the  battle. 

And  then  we  wear  the  crown. 
Of  full  and  everlasting. 

And  passionless  renown. 
0  one  !  0  only  m.ausion  I 

0  Paradise  of  joy  I 
Where  tears  are  ever  banished. 

And  joys  hare  no  alloy  ; 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  are,  great  and  small, 
The  cedar  of  the  forest. 

The  hyssop  of  the  wall. 
With  jaspers  glow  thy  bulwarks, 

Thy  streets  with  emerald  blaze; 
The  sardius  and  the  topaz. 
Unite  in  thee  their  rays. 
Thy  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced, 
The  saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  corner-stone  is  Christ. 
Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean  I 

Thou  hast  no  night,  bright  day  1 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away  1 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  power; 
Thine  is  the  victor's  laurel. 

And  thine  the  golden  dower. 
They  stand,  those  halls  of  Sion 

Conjubilant  with  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel. 

And  many  a  martyr  throng; 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them. 

The  light  is  aye  serene. 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen  : 
There  is  the  throne  of  David, 

And  there,  from  toil  released, 
The  shout  of  them  that  triumph. 

The  song  of  them  that  feast; 
And  they  beneath  their  Leader, 

Who  conquered  in  the  fight. 
Forever  and  forever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white. 
Jerusalem,  the  glorious, 

The  glory  of  the  elect; 
Oh  I  dear  and  future  vision, 
That  eager  hearts  expect; 
Even  now  by  faith  I  see  thee. 

Even  here  thy  walls  discern  ; 
For  thee  my  thoughts  are  kindled. 
And  strive  and  pant,  and  yearn. 
Jerusalem  the  only, 

That  look'st  from  heaven,  below ; 
In  thee  is  all  my  glory, 
In  me  is  all  my  woe. 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

The  Industry  of  Japan.  ; 

So  little  reliable  information  has  been  published! 

respecting  that  peculiar  and  interesting  people,  thej 

inhabitants  of  Japan,  it   has  been  thought  somel 

extracts  from  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  nar-| 

rative  of  the  United  States  Japan  Expedition,  in, 

which  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Indus- j 

trial  arts  is  treated  of,  would  be  acceptable  to  manji 

of  our  readers.     The  curiosity  naturally  felt  iij 

.relation  to  so  distant  a  people,  has  been  increasecj 

by  the  mystery  with  which,  for  the  last  two  cen-| 

turies,  an  exclusive  policy  has  sought  to  surrounci 

their  institutions  and  customs.  , 

Com.  Perry  seems  inclined  to  regard  the  Ja-i 

panese  as  the  most  moral  and  refined  of  all  eastenj 

nations.     There  is  certainly  one  feature  at  leas  ii'- 

in  which  their  superiority  is  manifest.     Polygam;; 

is  unknown,  and  woman  is  recognized  as  a  com, 

panion,  and  not  treated  merely  as  a  slave.     Thi 

absence  of  this  degrading  practice  shows  itself,  no 

only  in  the  superior  character  of  the  women,  bu 

in  the  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  preva 

lence  of  the  domestic  virtues.     Of  their  industria 

pursuits  it  is  said  : —  .   3        • 

The  Japanese  are   an  exceedingly  industriou' 

and  inwenious  people,  and  in  certain  manufacture 

are  surpassed  by  no  nation.  ,| 

ilfcta/5.— They  work  well  in  iron,  copper,  golc 

and  silver,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  metals  they  hav( 

Of  iron,  it  is  supposed  the  supply  afforded  by  tht 

country  is  not  large ;  still  they  have  extracted  tb 

metal  from  such  ores  as  they  possess,  and  wrougl 

it  into  shape.     Copper  is  very  abundant,  and  tbt 

understand  perfectly  well  the  mode  of  treating  tl 

ore,  and   preparing   the  metal  for  market  or  fc 

manufactures.     Gold  also  exists,  and  probably  1: 

an  extent  yet  undeveloped  ;  the  deposits  arelikel 

we  think,  to  prove  large  on  further  and  scientif, 

exploration.     At  any  rate,  there  does  not  now  see;i 

any  scarcity  of  it  for  the  purposes  to  which  the! 

apply  it.     They  have  silver  mines  which  they  wor 

They  know,  too,  how  to  make  some  comhinatioi; 

of  metals  which  produce  a  beautiful  effect.     Thui. 

berg   tells  us   that  they  work  with  great  skill   • 

what  they  call  soivas.     This  is  a  mixture  of  £0 

and  copper,  which  they  colour,  making  it  a  fii 

blue  or  black,  by  an  art  unknown  among  Eur 

peans.     They  make  steel,  and  temper  their  swor 

blades  admirably.     Clocks  and  watches  are  al 

made  by  them,  but  in  these  they  are  not  entitb 

to  the  merit  of  invention ;  they  have  copied  fro 

European  models.     The  same  may  be  said  of  thi 

astronomical  instruments ;  they  make  very  well  t 

metallic  portion  of  telescopes,  &c.,  and  buy  mirr( 

glasses  from  the  Dutch,  which  they  grind  into  su 

able  lenses.     They   also    manufacture    excelle 

metallic  mirrors ;  and  Golownin  says,  he  saw  co 

penters    and    cabinet-maker's    tools,   particulai 

saws,  made  in  Japan,  quite  equal  to  any  Engh 

tools  of  a  similar  kind.     They  arc  exceeding 

quick  in  observing   any  improvement  brought 

among  them  by  foreigners,  soon  make  themseh 

masters  of  it,  and  copy  it  with  great  skill  and  £ 

actness.     They  are  very  expert  in  carving  met 

and  can  cast  metal  statues.     Their  copper  coina 

.„  well  stamped,  for  they  are  good  die-sinkers;  aj 

several  of  their  operations  in  metal  are  carried  i 

in  very  large  and  well-ordered  manufactories. 

Wuod.—^o  people  work  better  than  they  c 
in  wood  and  bamboo,  and  they  possess  one  art; 
which  they  excel  the  world.  This  is  in  lacqueri' 
wood-work.  Other  nations  have  attempted  : 
years,  but  without  success,  to  equal  them  in  t 
department.  In  this  operation  they  select  . 
finest  wood  of  fir  or  cedar  to  he  covered  with  v 
uish.     They  get  the  gum  from  which  they  prep 
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le  varnish  from  the  rlais  vcrnix — a  tree  that  is 
mndaut  in  many  parts  of  their  country.  On 
incturing  thu  tree,  the  gum  oozes  out,  of  a  light 
ilour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  but  on 
iposure  to  the  air  grows  thicker  and  blacker.  It 
so  transparent,  that  when  laid  unmixed  on  wood, 
le  grain  and  every  mark  on  the  wood  may  be  seen 
irough  it.  They  obviate  this,  however,  when  it 
desirable,  by  plaoiug  beneath  the  varnish  a  dark 
round,  one  element  in  the  composition  of  which 

the  fine  sludge  caught  in  the  trough  under  a 
rind-stone.  They  also  use  for  the  purpose  min- 
bely  pulverized  charcoal,  and  sometimes  leaf-gold 
round  very  fine.  They  then  ornament  the  var- 
ish  with  figures  and  flowers  of  gold  and  silver, 
'hey  make,  and  thus  varnish,  screens,  desks, 
iskets,  cabinets,  and  other  articles,  exceedingly 
eautiful,  and  of  which  specimens  may  from  time 
)  time  be  seen  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  It 
I  said,  however,  that  the  best  samples  never  are 
ent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Glass. — They  know  how  to  make  this  article, 
nd  can  manufacture  it  now  for  any  purpose,  both 
oloured  and  uncoloured.  Formerly  they  did  not 
:now  how  to  make  the  flat  pane  for  window-glass ; 
nd  probably  what  they  make  is  an  inferior  article, 
,s  they  still  purchase  thick  mirror-glass  from  the 
)utch  to  grind  into  lenses. 

Porcelain. — This  they  make,  and  some  say  in 
;reater  perfection  than  the  Chinese  can.  At  any 
ate,  specimens  we  have  seen  of  Japanese  porcelain 
.re  very  delicate  and  beautiful ;  though  some 
vriters  tell  us,  that  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
lest  clay,  they  cannot  now  manufacture  such  as 
hey  once  could. 

Paper. — Of  this  they  make  an  abundance,  as 
yell  for  writing  and  printing,  as  for  tapestry, 
landkerchiefs,  packing  cloths  for  goods,  &c.  It  is 
)f  different  qualities,  and  some  of  it  is  as  soft  and 
iexible  as  our  cotton  cloth.  Indeed,  that  used  for 
landkerchiefs  might  be  mistaken  for  cloth,  so  far 
13  toughness  and  flexibility  are  concerned.  The 
material  of  which  it  is  made  is  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry,  (i)iorus  pai^yrifera,)  and  the  process  is 
ilescribed  as  follows  :  In  December,  after  the  tree 
has  shod  its  leaves,  they  cut  otf  the  branches  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles. 
They  are  then  boiled  in  a  ley  of  ashes  in  a  covered 
kettle  till  the  bark  is  so  shrunk  that  half  an  inch 
of  the  wood  may  be  seen  projecting  at  either  end 
of  the  branch.  When  they  have  become  cool,  the 
bark  is  stripped  off  and  soaked  in  water  three  or 
four  hours  until  it  becomes  soft,  when  the  fine  black 
skin  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  coarse  bark 
is  then  separated  from  the  fine ;  the  new  branches 
make  the  finest  paper.  The  bark  is  then  agaii 
boiled  in  fresh  ley,  continually  stirred  with  a  stick 
and  fresh  water  from  time  to  time  is  added.  It  i; 
then  put  in  a  sieve  and  taken  to  a  brook,  and  here 
the  bark  is  incessantly  stirred  until  it  becomes  a 
fine  pulp.  It  is  then  thrown  into  water,  and  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  meal.  This  is  put  into  a  small 
vessel  with  a  decoction  of  rice  and  a  species  of 
Hibiscus,  and  stirred  until  it  has  attained  a  tole- 
rable consistence.  It  is  then  poured  into  a  larger 
vessel,  from  whence  it  is  taken  and  put  in  the  form 
of  sheets  on  mats  or  layers  of  grass  straw;  these 
sheets  are  laid  one  upon  another  with  straw  be- 
tween, and  pressed  to  force  the  water  out.  After 
1  this,  they  are  spread  upon  boards  in  the  sun,  dried, 
I  cut,  and  gathered  into  bundles  for  sale.  This  pa- 
j  per  will  better  endure  folding,  and  last  longer  than 
i  ours. 

Wove7i  Fabrics. — They  make  silk,  the  best  of 

which  is  superior  to  that  of  China.     The  best  silks 

are  woven  by  criminals  of  high  rank,  who  are  con- 
fined upon  a  small,  rocky,  unproductive  island,  de 


prived  of  their  property,  and  made  to  support 
themselves  by  their  labour.  The  exportation  of 
these  silks,  it  is  said,  is  prohibited.  They  have 
but  small  skill  in  producing  cotton  fabrics,  though 
such  are  made.  For  many  purposes  to  which  we 
apply  cloth  of  cotton,  they  use  the  coarse  spongy 
paper  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  require 
woolen  cloths,  for  the  winters  are  cold  ;  but,  we 
believe,  they  make  none.  Indeed,  they  have  no 
sheep  or  goats,  and  therefore  lack  materials  from 
which  to  make  woolen  cloths. 

Leather. — They  convert  the  skins  of  certain 
animals  into  this  article ;  but  all  those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  making  or  vending  of 
leather,  are  outcasts  from  all  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  universally  proscribed.  The  low  esti- 
mation in  which  tanners,  curriers  and  leather- 
dressers  are  held,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Sintoo  religion, 
which  tabooed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  a 
dead  body.  All  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  making  or  vending  of  leather,  are  for- 
bidden to  dwell  in  the  towns  or  villages  that  are 
occupied  by  other  classes ;  they  are  not  even  num- 
bered in  the  census  of  the  population.  They  dare 
not  enter  an  inn,  tea-house,  or  any  public  place  of 
entertainment.  If  they  are  travelling  and  want 
food  or  drink,  they  must  wait  outside  of  the  wall 
of  the  house  and  there  be  served  in  their  bowl  or 
platter ;  for  no  Japanese,  not  of  their  own  class, 
would  ever  touch  or  use  the  vessel  out  of  which 
they  had  taken  food. 

The  Japanese  never  apply  leather  to  making 
shoes,  or  other  covering  for  the  feet.  They  hardly 
ever  wear  shoes  or  slippers  that  are  not  made  of 
plaited  straw.  Thunberg  says  the  shoes  are  always 
the  shabbiest  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Japanese. 
As  they  are  of  straw,  they  consequently  last  but  a 
little  time.  But  they  are  made  in  immense  num- 
bers, cost  but  a  trifle,  and  may  be  bought  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  Empire.  The  pedestrian, 
therefore,  throws  away  the  old  pair  by  the  road- 
side, and  buys  new  ones  as  he  goes  along  ;  while 
the  more  provident  man  takes  two  or  three  pairs 
with  him  on  starting.  Immense  numbers  of  these 
discarded  shoes  may  be  found  on  the  sides  of  all 
the  roads.  In  wet  weather  they  wear  under  the 
shoe  a  wooden  clog,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot 
by  ties  of  plaited  straw.  Dignitaries  sometimes 
wear  slippers  made  of  fine  rattan  slips  neatly 
plaited. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Times  of  Trial. 
While   it   may  with   much   sorrow  be   queried 


"  Why  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of 
people  ?"  and  while  the  mourning  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  clothed  as  in 
sackcloth,  with  their  harps  hung  as  upon  the  wil- 
lows, it  is  well  to  remember  there  hava  been  times 
of  tri.al,  and  discouragement,  and  great  stripped- 
ness  before.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  hath  not  failed 
to  preserve  to  himself  a  seed,  and  a  remnant,  and 
a  generation  when  the  desolating  scourge  hath  been 
permitted  to  pass  through.  His  foundation  ever 
remaineth  sure ;  and  his  hand  is  in  no  wise  short- 
ened, or  his  ear  grown  heavy,  who  sitteth  King 
forever.  "For  thou.  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to 
forgive  ;  and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  thee."  And  again:  "Let  Mount  Zion 
rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad  because 
of  lliy judgments.'"  That  I  have  l^en  a  little  helped 
and  encouraged  by  a  reference  to  our  Heavenly 
Father's  dealings  with  his  children  and  people  in 
former  years.  It  is  written, "  Noah  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  but  being  moved  with  fear, 


had  to  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house." 
Abraham's  faith,  under  peculiar  and  close  proving 
exercises  has  been  the  admiration  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  succeeding  times.     Lot  must  leave  So- 
dom.    Jacob  exjicrienced   many  chauges  and  re- 
verses in  his  earthly  pilgrimage.    Even  while  in  the 
employment  of  his  mother's  brother,  "  the  drought 
consuming  by  day  and  the  frost  by  night,"  yet  ho 
wrestled  with  the  angel ;  and  received  his  blessing. 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  into  Egypt :   and 
was  seven  years  confined  in  a  dungeon  under  Pha- 
raoh.    So  that  the  archers  indeed  cruelly  shot  at 
him  and  wounded  him.     The  children  of  Israel  in 
their  journeyings,  were  often  brought  iuto  great 
straits  and  trials  for  their  disobedience  and  unfaith- 
fulness.    Witness  Baal-Zephon,  Mara  and  Mari- 
bah.     But  the  Lord  being  full  of  compassion,  re- 
garded their   affliction  when  he  heard  their  cry  : 
and  lie  remembered  for  them  his  covenant,  and  re- 
pented according  to  the   multitude  of  his  mercies. 
David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  hunted 
as  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  saying,  "surely 
I   shall  one   day  fall  by  the  hands  of  Saul."     At 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  what  straits  were  her  citizens 
and   king  introduced  into,  yet  deliverance   came 
suddenly  and  unlooked  for,  when   the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  say,  "  It  is  enough."     When  Deborah 
arose  in  Israel  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and 
the  travellers  walked  through  by-ways.     The  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  ceased  :   and  queries  she, 
"  Was  there  a  spear  or  shield  seen  among  the  forty 
thousand  in  Israel  ?"    When  the  children  of  Israel 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains, 
and  caves,  and  strongholds,  and  were  greatly  im- 
poverished because  of  the  Midianites,  so  that  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  there   came  an  angel  unto 
Gideon  as  he  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press,  to 
hide  it  from  the  Midianites,  saying,  "The  Lord  is 
with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour."     And  Gi- 
deon said  unto  him,  and  mark  his  plaintive  language, 
"  Oh  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  then 
is  all  this  befallen  us !  and  where  be  all  his  miracles 
which  our  fathers  told  us  of,  saying.  Did  not  the 
Lord  bring  us  up  from  Egypt  ?   but  now  the  Lord 
hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  bands 
of  the  Midianites.    And  the  Lord  looked  upon  him, 
and  said.  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou  shalt  save 
Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites  :   have  not 
I  sent  thee  ?     And  he  said  unto  him,  O  my  Lord, 
wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel?  behold,  my  family  is 
poor  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's 
house.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Surely  I  will 
be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites 
as  one  man."     And  afterwards  when  in  pursuit  of 
his  enemies,  though  commissioned  as  he  had  been, 
and   strengthened  by  Almighty  power,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  faint,  yet  pursuing."     When  Nehemiah 
asked  concerning  the  Jews  that  had  escaped,  which 
were  left  of  the  captivity,  and  concerning  Jerusalem, 
he  was  answered  :  "  The  remnant  that  are  left  of 
the  captivity  there  in  the  province  are  in  great  af- 
fliction and  reproach  :    the  wall  of  Jerusalem  also 
is  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burnt 
with  tire."     But  Nehemiah  was  not  dismayed  at 
the  discouraging  tidings.     And  after  weeping,  and 
mourning,  and  fasting,  and  praying  before  the  God 
of  heaven,  lie  was  pleased  to  prosper  him  in  that, 
for  which  his  good  hand  was  upon  him.     The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  when  beholding  the  valley  which  was 
full  of  bones,  was  queried  of,  "Can  these  dry  bones 
live?"     And  the   assurance  from  the  Lord  God 
was,  "  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  into  them,  and 
they  shall  live.     For  these  bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel :  behold,  they  say.  Our  bones  are 
dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  we  are  cut  off  for  our 
parts."     It  seemed  a  low  time  with  the  church  of 
Christ,  aa  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
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its  adorable  Head,  in  cousideration  of  the  great 
number  that  turned  back  from  following  him,  pa- 
thetically said  to  the  twelve  disciples,  "  Will  ye  also 
go  away  ?"  And  when  he  was  crucified,  and  his 
disciples  were  scattered  every  one  to  his  own,  what 
despondency  and  sorrow  prevailed.  But  He  arose 
again  to  their  great  encouragement  and  joy  :  and 
remains  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life  unto  his 
church  and  people  who  seek  him  with  their  whoL 
desire,  down  to  this  very  day. 

I  have  no  other  belief  but  that  the  Lord's  chas- 
tening hand  has  been  upon  us  for  our  iniquities, 
idolatries,  and  baekslidings  :  and  when  we  are  hum- 
bled enough,  and  inward  enough,  and  are  brought 
to  cry  unto  the  Lord  out  of  the  depths  of  repenting 
and  sincere  hearts,  and  to  covenant  to  seek  the 
Lord  God  of  our  fathers  with  all  our  heart  and 
with  all  our  soul,  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  will 
again  arise  to  favour  Ziou,  and  will  restore  judges 
as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning 
He  who  hath  torn  will  heal :  he  who  hath  smitten 
will  bind  up.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  will  appear 
as  in  former  years.  And  then  her  watchmen  shall 
lift  up  the  voice ;  with  the  voice  together  shall  they 
sing ;  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion. 

When  it  may  please  Him  in  whose  hand  our 
breath  is,  either  as  individuals  or  a  society,  and 
whose  are  all  our  ways,  to  bring  about  these  happy 
results,  we  cannot  define  nor  foresee.  "  The  Lord 
is  not  slack  concerning  his  promises  as  some  men 
count  slackness,"  but  then  "  one  day  with  Him  is 
as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day."  And  the  times  and  the  seasons  he  keepeth 
in  his  own  power.  Our  deceased  Friend  Job  Scott, 
when  alluding  to  the  low  state  of  things  in  his  day 
says:  "If  I  am  given  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times,  a  revival  will  take  place  among  us  :  but  it 
will  be  only  through  faithfulness  and  deep  dwel- 
ling, being  baptized  into  death,  and  arising  in  the 
newness  of  life  with  Christ."  Another  servant  of 
the  Most  High  bears  this  awakening  testimony  : 
"A  more  unreserved,  total  sacrifice  of  the  world 
must  be  made,  and  even  the  accursed  thing  cast 
out  of  some  of  their  tents,  before  they  can  stand 
valiants  for  the  Lord's  cause  in  the  earth."  "  I 
see  clearly,"  she  continues, "  that  when  the  ancient 
simplicity  and  purity  are  known  again  among  us, 
then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  appear  as  in  former 
years  :  and  his  praise  sound  forth  through  all  the 
churches."  May  we  individually  be  induced  to 
open  our  hearts  to  their  Omniscient  searcher,  and 
pray  continually  to  Him  to  cleanse,  and  renew,  and 
sanctify  them  meet  for  his  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in. 
And  may  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  strengthen  us 
through  individual  faithfulness  to  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  ancient  purity  and  holiness,  with  a 
humility,  unity,  and  zeal  of  his  own  begetting, 
which  shall  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  his  ever  blessed 
Spirit. 

For  "  Tlie  Friond." 

The  project  of  instituting  an  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly of  delegates  from  certain  Yearly  Meetings 
to  govern  the  Society,  recently  put  forth  by  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting,  reminded  me  of  a  similar 
project  attempted  to  be  got  up  in  1830.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  then  made  to  form  a  permanent 
ruling  body,  was  written  some  time  after,  and 
being  found  among  other  manuscripts,  the  editor 
of  "  The  Friend"  is  at  liberty  to  place  it  in  its 
pages  if  deemed  proper. 

The  Conferences  of  1828  and  1829. 
In  the  year  1828,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  a  conference  of  delegates,  ap- 
pointed by  all  tho  Yearly  Meetings  in  this  country 


except  one,  was  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  to  to  Friends  of  sound  judgment,  who  were  not  in  the  i 
consider  the  state  of  the  Society,  then  undergoing :  conference  ;  and  when  these  were  brought  before 
a  severe  convulsion,  produced  by  the  attempts  of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  as  the  decisions  of  . 
Elias  Hicks  and  his  party,  to  change  the  principles!  the  representatives  of  the  Society,  if  any  one  meet-  I 
by  which  it  had  been  bound  together  from  its  ori-  ing  dissented  from  such  decision,  that  Yearly  Meet-  | 
gin.     New  York  Yearly  Meeting  not  being  then  ing  might  be  declared  out  of  the  unity,  and  by  re- 
represented,  the  conference  ended  without  anything  i  fusing  to  adopt  such  decision,  as  breaking  the  peace 
definite   being   done.     Opportunity  was,  however,!  and  harmony  of  the  body,  and  be  liable  to  be  laid 


given  for  an  interchange  of  sentiments,  and  to 
judge  of  each  other's  feelings  and  views  in  rela- 
tion to  such  a  convention. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  opinion 
was  spread  abroad  that  advantages  would  result 
from  a  iiermanent  institution,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  who  should 
judge  and  decide  upon  all  doctrinal  works,  and 
make  the  discipline  by  which  the  whole  should  be 
governed.  Besides  this,  it  was  suggested  there 
might  be  subjects  of  a  transient  character,  relating 
to  order,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliberate  upon 
and  determine.  A  few  influential  persons  were 
very  anxious  to  effect  this  important  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  and  were  extremely 
active  in  laying  plans  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
chief  projector  imagined,  that  as  George  Fox  had 
been  divinely  authorized  to  give  the  present  form 
of  church  government  to  the  Society,  he  was  now 
ordained  to  carry  it  out  further,  and  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  supreme  legislative  body, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Society,  that 
should  be  paramount  to  the  Yearly  Meetings ; 
and  he  accordingly  visited  different  parts  of  the 
Society,  and  spent  much  time,  in  -endeavouring 
to  prepare  Friends  to  support  him  in  his  new 
plans. 

In  1829,  representatives  of  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings convened  in  Philadelphia,  and  drew  up  a  do- 
cument, which  they  denominated  "  The  Testimony 
of  Friends  in  America,"  and  which  was  adopted 
by  all  the  meetings.  It  passed  one  edition,  and 
never  appeared  to  produce  much  interest  in  the 
Society.  While  it  was  preparing,  various  points 
were  brougiit  under  discussion,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  individuals  treated  them,  fears 
were  excited,  that  in  attempting  to  place  a  strong 
guard  against  the  errors  of  Hickism,  some  were  in 
great  danger  of  sliding  off  from  our  ancient  faith 
in  the  opposite  direction,  into  errors  which  the 
founders  of  the  Society  were  brought  out  of,  and 
bore  testimony  against.  The  projectors  of  the 
measure  discovered  a  sensitiveness  about  certain 
testimonies,  which  Friends  have  held  from  the  begin- 
ning, especially  relating  to  worship,  the  observance 
of  days  and  times,  a  hireling  ministry  and  the  or- 
dinances as  they  are  termed  ;  which  they  wished  to 
be  "  touched  lightly,"  apparently  from  a  desire  to 
issue  nothing  that  might  grate  the  feelings  of  other 
christian  professors,  from  whom  they  had  received 
sympathy  in  our  difficulties.  The  fallen  condition 
of  man  was  treated  on  by  a  leading  member  in  a 
way  that  induced  the  apprehension  he  was  tinc- 
tured with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

The  discussions  prolonged  the  conference  about 
a  week,  during  which,  some  Friends  were  brought 
under  serious  apprehension  that  the  continuance  of 
such  a  body  would  conflict  with  the  welfare  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  Society,  and  instead  of  promoting 
unity  and  love,  might  tend  to  alienate  Friends  from 
each  other.  Although  some  would  have  suggested 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  a  re-appointment,  others 
were  opposed  to  it.  They  saw  that  it  would  be 
practicable,  for  ..a,^ve  managing  individuals  in  the 
different  Yearlyjpeetings,  to  bring  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  such  dele'gates  as  would  sustain  and  en- 
force those  views,  which  had  been  partially  deve- 
loped on  faith  and  discipline — that  conclusions 
might  be  come  to,  which  would  be  very  distressing 


down,  whatever  character  for  religious  weig 
might  bear.  They  apprehended  they  saw  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  "  Supreme  Legislative 
Council,"  as  it  was  termed  by  an  experienced  dis- 
ciplinarian in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1830,  might  arrive  at  such  a 
height  that  the  organization  of  the  Society  would 
be  completely  overturned,  and  the  members  be 
brought  under  a  government  that  would  be  very 
oppressive.  Yearly  Meetings  which  had  hereto- 
fore prepared  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  members,  and  by  their  own 
committees  judged  of  doctrinal  works,  might  in 
time  be  reduced  to  the  character  of  Quarterly 
Meetings,  bound  to  submit  to  articles  of  faith  and 
to  disciplinary  regulations,  prepared  by  a  represen- 
tative body,  nearly  all  the  members  of  which  be- 
longed to  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  whose  feel- 
ings and  habits  arising  from  education  and  circum- 
stances around  them,  and  the  want  of  religious 
growth  and  experience,  might  materially  differ  from  i 
theirs.  If  articles  of  faith  or  discipline  were  pre- 
sented to  a  Yearly  Meeting  by  such  body,  which 
in  the  view  of  substantial  discerning  Friends  who 
were  not  in  that  body,  clashed  with  the  ancient  : 
principles  on  which  the  Society  had  come  together, 
and  in  support  of  which,  until  the  division  created  '\ 
by  Elias  Hicks  and  his  party,  it  had  been  a  re- 
markably united  and  harmonious  people,  the  Su- 
preme Council,  enforcing  its  decisions,  would  tend  : 
to  split  the  Society  to  pieces,  instead  of  binding  it 
more  closely  together. 

When  it  was  found  that  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  could  not  see  its  way  to  re-appoint  delegates, 
some  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  promoting 
the  conference  were  offended  ;  but  from  the  course 
which  some  of  them  afterwards  took,  in  advocating 
doctrinal  opinions,  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
latterly  published   and  spread  by  some  members, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  decision  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  which    declined    the    re-appointment   iu 
1830,  was  a  right  conclusion,  and  come  to  under 
the  preserving  guidance  of  Him  who  necdeth  not 
that  any  should  tell  him  what  is  in  man,  for  he 
searcheth   the  heart,  and   knoweth  the  end   from 
the  beginning.     Had  that  meeting  disregarded  the 
sense  and  judgment  furnished  the  fathers  and  pil-  i 
lars  in  it,  from  the  great  influence  which  some  of  I 
the  main  supporters  had  acquired  almost  through-  ' 
out  the  Society,  the  principal  among  whom  after-  ; 
wards  lost  bis  membership,  we  might  now  have  a 
bodyruling  over  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  this  coun-  •■ 
try,  reducing  them  to  a  grade  little  or  none  above 
Quarterly  Meetings,  dictating  to  them  principles  of 
faith  and  church  government,  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  the  Society,  and  which  neither  I 
they  nor   their    fathers    would    consent    to    own.  ■ 
Friends  suffered  greatly  in  the  beginning  in  sup- 
port of  their  civil  and   religious  rights,  and  emi-  .' 
nently  prospered  while  they  kept  under  His  imme- 
diate government,  who  brought  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvellous  light.     When  they  loved 
him  above  all,  they  were  a  lowly  people,  not  given 
to  change,  but  weighty  and  deliberative  in  his  fear. 
They  wanted   no  new   doctrines,  nor  any  human 
dictatorial  power  to  govern   the  church.     In  the 
institution  of  the  present  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  management  of  the  discipline, 
Friends  waited  for  the  same  divine  lisbt  and  au- 
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thority  to  direct  tbem,  under  which  they  went  forth 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  nations.  And  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  be  restored  to  that  blessed 
condition,  is  to  come  down  from  the  huights  to  which 
many  have  soared  in  earthly  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, to  the  feet  of  Jesus  as  he  manifests  himself 
in  the  heart,  and  learn  and  put  in  practice  the 
commands  which  he  graciously  gives.  Then  true 
love  and  unity,  without  any  dissimulation  will  be 
felt,  as  the  natural  fruits  of  being  born  and  bap- 
tised by  His  Holy  Spirit  into  one  body,  of  which 
he  is  the  adorable  Head,  and  which,  as  he  is  waited 
on,  he  would  guide  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of 
judgment  to  his  honour,  and  the  preservation  and 
growth  of  the  members  of  it. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH   1,   180 


j  We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  printed 
minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

\At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mount 
\     Pleasant,  on  the  Uh,  and  by  adjournments  o?t 
1     5th,  6th  and  1th  of  Tc?U/i  month,  1858. 
i     The  Quarterly  Meetings  report  the  following  on 
iprimary  schools,  viz  : 

!        29  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends. 
.     1186  children  of  suitable  age  to  go  to  school. 
444  of  which  are  attending  Friends'  schools. 
517  attending  District  schools. 
137  attending  Friends'  schools,  part  of   the 
time,  and  district  or  subscription  schools 
part  of  the  time. 
-    94  not  having  attended  school  the  past  year, 
although  it  is  reported  most  of  this  num- 
ber have  been  receiving  school  learning  at 
home. 
The  condition  of  education  in  primary  school.?, 
;  jiaving  solidly  claimed  our  attention  at  this  time,  an 
I'xercise  has  prevailed,  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
iner  advices  of  this  meeting,  that  a  more  guarded 
u  jiducation  may  be  carried   out  by  Friends  in  the 
:   lifFercnt  branches  of  it,  and   that  all  the  children 
:  jif  Friends  may  be  provided  with  sufficient  school 
:  'earning.     The  subject  is  referred  for  further  eon- 
■   ideration  to  the  following  Friends,  to  report  their 
lelibcrations  thereon  to  a  future  sitting.    *     *     * 
Fourth-day  morfiing. — The  meeting  gathered, 
:   .bout  the  time  adjourned  to. 

J  1  The  meeting  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
,  |he  state  of  society,  by  reading  the  queries  and 
i  Inswers  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  pro- 
•'  Iressed  therein  as  far  as  the  seventh  query ;  the 
i;,  jemaining  queries  are  referred  to  a  future  sitting. 

I  i  The  following  report  was  received  from  the  com- 
•;  bittee,  having  charge  of  our  Boarding-School,  which 
,-,  las  satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and  the  sum  therein 
:i  |roposcd  to  be  rai.sed  to  complete  the  improvement 

II  jow  in  progress,  is  directed  to  the  especial  notice 
;■.■  |f  Friends  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
s^  |)llowing  Friends  are  appointed  to  receive  the  sum 
,Tt.  jet  needed  for  that  purpose,  during  the  sitting  of 
r\  pis  meeting  and  report  to  a  future  sitting.  *  * 
ir.^j  The  other  proposition  therein  contained  is  refer- 
;.;,  bd  to  our  Quarterly  Meetings, — with  the  desire 
-  |jat  they  will  raise  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
,;.•  brward  to  the  superintendent  of  the  boarding- 
;  jehool,  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars,  as 
|,    JDon  as  practicable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  indebt- 

J  |dness  of  the  Institution. 
j.„  from  the  minutes  of  the  acting  com- 
];,;    mittee,   wo   find   that   the  amount 
„  I  charged  for  board  and  tuition  for  the 


session  ending  18th  of  Third  month, 

1858,  for  an  average  of  74  pupils,  §2978  18 

Articles  sold 166  23 

Stock  and  provisions  on  hand    .         .  400  00 


Making 
Provisions  and  contingent  ex- 
penses, .... 
Wages  on  farm 
Wages  in  house 
Washing 
Salaries 
Improvements  and  repair.s  . 


S3544 


S29S5  37 


Balance  in  favour  of  school,  .  .  §559  04 
Amount  charged  fof  board  and  tuition 

for  summer  session,  for  an  average 

of  about  13  pupils         .          .          .  S309  60 

Articles  sold  and  for  entertainment    .  207  00 

Produce  of  farm        .         .          .          .  275  00 

Stock  and  provisions  on  band    .         .  200  00 

Making  .  .  .     §1051   60 

Provisions  and  contingent  ex- 
penses    ....     §591   01 

Wages  on  the  farm,  including 
most  of  the  labour  about 
repairs    .         .         .         .       132  43 

Wages  in  house,  including 
most  of  the  labour,  white- 
washing, &c.,  after  repairs         91  05 

Washing     .  .  .  .  28   90 

Salaries       ....       483  64 


-§1327   93 


Deficiency  for  summer  .session    .         .       §276  33 
Which  deduct  from  balance  in  favour 
of  preceding  session,  leaves  a  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  school  for  the 

year,  of §183  31 

From  a  settlement  with  the  Treasurer, 
it  appears,  that  there  is  in  his  hands 
the  sum  of  ....       §141   21 

Interestonbencvolent  fund  unexpended         §59  05 
Bleetings  for  worship  have  been  held  in  the  In- 
stitution as  heretofore. 

An  examination  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Institution,  as  made  by  the  acting  committee,  and 
reported  to  this,  shows  the  indebtedness  to  be  about 
§900. 

The  acting  committee  believing,  that  some  re- 
pairs were  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
school ;  and  the  funds  under  their  control  for  this 
purpose  being  nearly  exhausted,  made  an  applica- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Bleeting,  through 
the  committee,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
for  this  purpose  ;  of  this  about  §350  has  been  re- 
ceived and  applied  in  making  repairs  that  will 
materially  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  scholars.  The  boys'  school-room  has  been 
floored,  ceiled,  and  otherwise  repaired,  their  wash- 
room has  also  been  floored  and  substantially  fitted 
up,  and  secured  from  the  weather,  a  Pump,  Bath- 
Tub,  and  washing  conveniences,  made  so  that  either 
cold  or  warm  water  can  be  easily  obtained ;  a 
Trunk  room  has  also  been  partitioned  off  from  the 
boys'  dining-room  adjoining  the  wash-room,  which 
together  with  the  boys'  dining-room  has  been  floored 
with  stone  and  cement;  their  porch  has  also  been 
enclosed  and  protected  from  the  weather.  Addi- 
tional con^njences  are  also  being  mj^^^he  girls' 
wash-room,  by  means  of  a  pump,  c^^^^Hprhich  it 
can  be  supplied  with  warm  or  eok^^^p  as  re- 
quired. The  kitchen  has  also  been  fur^lied  with 
a  commodious  range,  furnace,  boilers,  &c.,  in  which 
coal   is  used  as  fuel,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 


found  much  cheaper  than  wood.  The  house  and 
premises  have  otherwise  undergone  considerable 
repair ;  to  meet  the  expenses,  the  balance  of  the 
sum  of  §500  will  be  required,  and  we  hope  that 
Friends  will  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  school,  to  raise  the  same  and  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  acting  committee. 

On  taking  into  consideration  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  Institution,  the  amount  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands  of  §141.21  is  directed  to  be 
expended  in  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  wo 
propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  propriety  of 
recommending  that  the  .sum  of  §300  be  raised  by 
voluntary  contribution  from  our  members,  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

TeutU  mo.  4,  18.')8. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — Friends  again  met. 

Answer  1st. — All  our  meetings  for  Worship 
and  Discipline  have  been  attended  except  one,  oc- 
casioned by  the  members  being  in  attendance  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  and  generally  by  the  greater 
part  of  our  members,  though  some  remissness  is 
reported  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  members  in 
the  middle  of  the  week;  unbecoming  behaviour 
mostly  avoided,  except  instances  of  sleepiness,  in 
which  cases  some  care  has  been  extended  :  the 
hour  of  meeting  nearly  observed. 

2nd. — Friends  generally  maintain  love  toward.s 
each  other,  in  a  good  degree  as  becomes  our  chris- 
tian profession.  Tale-bearing  and  detraction  mostly 
discouraged ;  and  when  differences  arise,  endea- 
vours are  used  to  end  them. 

3rd. — Most  Friends  endeavour  by  example  and 
precept,  to  educate  their  children  and  those  under 
their  care  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and 
apparel ;  to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious 
books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 
world  ;  and  they  are  encouraged  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

4th. — As  far  as  appears,  Friends  are  clear  of 
importing,  vending,  distilling,  and  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  spirituous  liquors,  of  frequenting  ta- 
verns, and  generally  clear  of  attending  places  of 
diversion.  Moderation  and  temperance  mostly 
observed. 

5th. — The  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  appear  likely  to  require 
aid,  have  been  inspected  and  mostly  relieved  ;  they 
arc  advised  and  assisted  in  such  employments  as 
they  are  capable  of,  and  care  is  taken  to  promote 
the  school  education  of  their  children. 

6th. — As  far  as  appears,  Friends  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  mili- 
tary services,  clandestine  trade,  prize  goods  and 
lotteries ;  except  that  a  few  of  our  members  have 
occasionally  attended  meetings  where  a  hireling 
ministry  is  maintained. 

7th. — Friends  generally  appear  careful  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and 
avoid  involving  themselves  in  business  beyond 
their  ability  to  manage,  and  with  very  little  ex- 
ception, they  are  just  in  their  dealing.?,  and  gene- 
rally punctual  in  complying  with  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  when  any  give  reasonable  grounds  for 
fear  in  these  respects,  care  is  extended  to  them. 

8th. — Friends  bear  a  testimony  against  slavery  ; 
none  of  the  African  race  under  our  direction. 

9th. — A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal 
with  offenders  seasonably  and  impartially,  and  to 
evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  love  before  judgment  is  placed 
upon  them.  *  *  *  * 

The  Queries  and  Answers  being  now  gone 
through,  we  may  acknowledge  that  the  deficien- 
cies that  appear  in  the  support  of  some  of  our 
testimonies  have  been  cause  of  sorrow,  and  a  con- 
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cern  prevailed  that  wo  might  all,  old  and  young, 
more  and  more  be  brought  into  a  situation,  in 
which  our  testimonies  could  all  be  supported,  con- 
sistent with  our  religious  profession.         *          * 

The  Committee  appointed  on  Second-day  on  the 
subject  of  Education  in  primary  schools,  produced 
the  following  report,  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting,  and  the  desire  expressed  that  it  may  be 
carried  out,  both  in  meetings,  and  by  our  younger 
members,  and  Quarterly  Meetings  are  desired  to 
send  up  to  this  meeting  next  year,  explicit  accounts 
thereon  as  heretofore,  viz:  — 

To  tlic  Yearlij  Meeting. — We,  the  committee, 
appointed  on  the  subject  of  education  in  primary 
schools,  report,  that  deliberating  on  the  object  of 
our  appointment ;  a  desire  prevailed  amongst  us, 
that  all  our  members  might  feel  the  necessity  of 
giving  their  children,  a  guarded,  religious  and  lite- 
rary education,  that  Quarterly  meetings  might  be 
encouraged  to  appoint  committees,  as  way  may 
open,  to  visit  and  assist  Monthly  Meetings  in  carry- 
ing out  the  former  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  relation  thereto ;  and  we  feel  desirous  that 
Friends  might  assist  one  another,  as  much  as  may 
be,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  desirable  object,  by 
joining  together  in  the  support  of  family  schools  in 
neighbourhoods  where  more  extensive  ones  cannot 
be  sustained,  and  also  to  extend  a  hand  of  help  to 
such  as  may  be  in  straitened  circumstances,  agree- 
ably to  the  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

And  we  feel  desirous  that  such  of  our  dear 
Young  Friends,  as  may  incline  to  school  keeping 
for  a  livelihood,  may  have  their  views  kept  within 
the  pale  of  society,  and  not  engage  in  teaching  the 
District  schools,  believing  as  we  do,  that  it  has 
often  made  the  way  more  difficult  to  sustain  our 
own  schools,  and  may  gradually  lead  such  from 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.      *      * 

The  meeting  having  now  brought  its  business  to 
a  close,  solemnly  concludes,  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  20th. 

Violent  gales  of  wind  h.id  visited  most  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  causing  great  damage  to  the  shipping, 
accompanied  by  loss  of  life. 

The  submarine  telegraph  cable  between  Dover  and 
Calais  was  again  in  working  order. 

The  London  Gazette  contains  a  notice  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver's  Island. 

The  Great  Eastern  Steamship  Company  has  been  duly 
organized.  The  steamer  is  to  cost  the  new  company  oue 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  more  is  the  estimated  amount 
required  to  finish  her. 

Meetings,  in  aid  of  the  new  reform  movement  in  par 
liamcntary  representation,  continued  to  be  held  in  va 
rious  parts  of  England.  The  leading  reformers  intend  t( 
urge  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  protection  of 
voters  in  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  right,  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  the  re-distribu- 
tion of  the  electoral  districts. 

The  cotton  factory  of  Grant  and  Brothers  at  Glasgow, 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire.     Loss,  £TO,OOU. 

Tlie  London  money  market  was  unchanged.  The  sup- 
ply was  free  at  2J  a  2J  per  cent.     Consols,  ti8j. 

The  ship  Lincolnshire  had  arrived  from  Australia, 
with  the  large  sura  of  £+20,000  in  gold.  The  ship  Agin- 
court,  with  £2sa,00o  in  gold,  had  been  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  days  out  iroui  Melbourne.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained for  her  safety. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week,  amounted 
to  58,200  bales.  All  qualities  had  advanced  ^d.  The 
market  for  breadstuffs  was  very  dull. 

Later  accounts  from  India  report  that  the  British  troops 
are  everywhere  victorious,  but  that  large  bodies  of  the 
insurgents  were  still  in  arms.  Several  battles  had  been 
fought  near  Lucknow,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
rebels  were  'destroyed. 

Advices  from  Japan  say,  that  tlie  cliolcra  was  carry- 
ing off  large  numbers  of  people.     The  recent  treaty  with 


Japan  provides  th«t  Gr»at  Britain  is  to  have  a  diploraa- 
■  :  agent  at  Jeddo,  and  Japaa  one  at  London. 

Frederick  Bruce,  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  British  Ambassador  to  t'ekiu. 

Trade  in  Paris  was  more  active,  but  the  accounts  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  were  less  favourable.  The 
Paris  papers  were  instructed  not  to  publish  any  extracts 
from  the  King  of  Portugal's  speech  on  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers.  In  this  speech  the  dispute  with  France, 
respecting  the  affair  of  the  Charles  et  Georges,  is  refer- 
red to,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  France  is 
expressed.  Several  Jews  had  been  appointed  members 
of  the  Council  in  Algeria,  in  order  to  show  that  France 
recognizes  religious  equality. 

The  French  government  is  represented  to  be  taking 
steps  for  laying  up  stores  of  corn  in  every  large  town, 
during  the  seasons  of  plenty,  to  provide  against  scarcity. 

Le  Nord  says  that  the  English  government  consents  to 
France  engaging  Indian  coolies  for  labour  in  the  French 
Colonies.  The  Bank  of  France  Jost  twenty-three  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  specie,  during  the  month. 

The  preliminary  elections  at  Berlin  resulted  in  favour 
of  the  new  ministry.  The  Swiss  ofDcial  paper,  the  Budd, 
is  prohibited  from  entering  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Navigation  had  closed  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Rus- 
sian treaty  with  Japan  had  been  completed.  Russia 
was  said  to  be  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Monaco, 
near  Villa  Franca. 

Serious  insurrections  were  reported  to  have  taken 
place  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  tribes  living  between 
Tripoli  and  Aleppo,  had  revolted,  and  communicatiot 
was  interrupted  between  Libanus  and  Tripoli,  and  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Aleppo. 

Earthquakes  at  St.  Ubes  and  other  parts  of  Portugal 
had  done  considerable  damage  to  property. 

Letters  from  Rome  assert  that  all  the  great  Catholic 
Powers  had  addressed  remonstrances  to  the  Pope  for 
the  release  of  the  Jewish  boy,  Mortara.  The  Pope  had 
replied  that  the  boy's  return  to  his  parents  was  im; 
ble.  The  Church  authorities  justify  the  child's  forcible 
separation  from  his  family,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
in  infancy,  (though  without  the  knowledge  or  assent  of 
his  parents.)  been  sprinkled  with  "  holy  water,"  by  a 
Catholic  nurse.  They  hence  infer  their  right  to  place 
him  in  a  convent,  and  educate  him  as  a  Roman  Catho 

UNITED  STATES.— iVcw  For/c.-Mortality  last  week, 
383.  Of  these,  196  were  cliildren  under  ten  years  of 
age.  On  the  27th,  sales  of  good  Southern  red  wheat,  at 
$1.20;  white  do.,  $1-42;  rye,  75  cts.  a  78  cts. :  oats, 
47  cts.  a  49  cts.;  barley,  80  cts. ;  corn,  75  cts.  a  77  cts., 
for  Western  ;  Southern  white,  83  cts. ;  Jersey  yellow, 
85  cts. 

Philadelphia. ~Mo\\.'\\\\.-^  last  week,  177.  Children  un 
der  ten  years  of  age,  00.  The  city  councils  have  passed 
an  ordinance  providing  for  the  removal  of  all  the  marki 
houses  from  Market  street,  by  the  15th  of  Fourth  month 
next.  The  estimates  for  the  general  expenses  of  thi 
public  schools  lor  the  year  1859,  are  §572,106,  in  addi 
tion  to  which  a  special  appropriation  of  $146,888  is  ask- 
ed for  new  school-bouses. 

Ctf/i/ornm.— The  steamship  Illinois  arrived  at  N 
York  on  the  28th  ult.,  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  the 
5th,  and  about  $1,800,000  in  gold.  The  total  shipments 
of  gold  from  San  Francisco  during  the  Tenth  month, 
reached  $4,027,512.  The  annual  produce  of  the  quick 
silver  mines,  which  the  NewAlmada  Company  has  been 
forbidden  by  an  injunction  to  work,  was  estimated  at  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and 
there  was  much  snow  on  the  mountains.  At  San  F 
Cisco,  real  estate  was  advancing. 

Miscellaneous.— Civilization  in  South  Africa.— The 
tish  government  has  placed  $200,000  annually,  for  three 
years,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
civilization   of  the   aborigines.     A    hospital   has    be 
erected,  which  has  already  extended  relief  to  over  12,0 
patients.     Good  roads   have    been  commenced,   and 
plan  of  industrial  training  for  the  native  children  has 
been  established. 

Statistics  of  Ohio. — The  following  are  the  footings  of 
the  tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  number  and  val 
of  domestic  animals,  carriages,  watches  and  pianos,  as 
returned  for  taxation  by  township  assessors  for  the  y 
1858  :— 


$223,908,1 


Public  Debt  of  Virginia. — The  aggregate  public  debt 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  J 
amounted  to  $28,812,996,  part  of  which  bears  an  inte-  \ 
est  of  five  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  six  per  cent.        !j 

^Yild  Animals  in  Virginia A  letter  from  Page  county,  j 

Va.,  in  the  Alexandria  Sentinel,  states  that  wolves  are  ' 
very  plentiful  in  that  county,  and  very  destructive  to  j 
sheep— one  man  having  lost  a  flock  of  forty  last  week ,, 
by  these  ravenous  animals.  A  panther  measuring  six  ' 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  was  killed  last  week  while  springing! 
from  the  hog  pen  of  W.  S.  Modisett,  with  a  shoat  in  his  I 
mouth. 

Shec}}  for  California.— The  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  Gazette  I 
states  that  105,000  sheep  are  about  to  be  taken  from  J 
Bernaillo  and  Valentia  counties,  in  that  territory,  over-' 
land  to  California.  There  is  also  a  drove  of  10,000  fromi 
Ohio,  now  at  Santa  Fe,  bound  for  the  same  destination 

Education  in  New  York. — According  to  the  late  State 
census,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  population  of  three  and 
a  half  millions,  there  are  about  ninety-seven  thousand 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write — one  thirty-sixth  part  ol 
the  whole. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  P.  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  §2,  vol.  32  ;  from  H 
Stapler,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  R.  and  L.  Miller,  0.,  $2 
to  27,  vol.  33,  and  $3  for  another  purpose;  from  Wm 
Clark,  N.  C,  $6,  vols.  29,  30  and  31  ;  from  Jesse  Hall, 
agt.,  0.,  for  John  C.  Hill,  $2,  vol.  32,  John  M.  Smith 
$4,  vols.  31  and  32  ;  from  Geo.  Miehenor,  agt.,  0.,  $2 
to  13,  vol.  33;  from  Emmor  Reeve,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  31  ' 
from  Henry  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Jos.  Collins,  Di 
Peckham,  and  John  Carpenter,  $2  each,  vol.  32,  for  Geoj 
W.  Brown,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32.  I 


No. 

Value. 

Horses^^     . 

.      635,754^ 

teS,450,896 

Cattld^^B     . 

.   1,718,640 

20,836,979 

Mule^V      . 

7,300 

501,784 

Shee^^       . 

.  3,377,840 

4,755,215 

Hog.^^^  .         . 

.   2,541,904 

6,191,373 

Carriages, 

.      284,931 

10,251,295 

Watches,    .         . 

81,022 

1,641,965 

Piano.,       . 

T,W1 

1,026,800 

Personal  property  of  all  kinds  returned  for  taxation 


including  bank  capital. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  aji 
West-Town,  will  meet  there  on  Fourth-day,  the  8th  instiil, 
at  10  o'clock,  i.  m.  ''- 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  half  past  (f* 
o'clock,  same  day,  and   the  Committee  on  InstructioJ 
meet  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  ^t 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on 
venth-day,  the  7th  inst. 

Twelfth  month  1st,  1858. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  the  "  Street  Road  Station 
the  neic  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  on  tl:. 
arrival  of  the  two  o'clock  train  on  Seventh-day,  the  4t' ,' 
inst.,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  eight  A.  m.  and  two  p.  ll  I- 
trains  on  Third-day,  the  7th  inst. 

The  stage  will  be  at  West  Chester  on  the  arrival  i 
the  train  which  leaves  the  city,  7  o'clock,  50  minutes,  t?!! 
the  old  Railroad,  on  Seventh-day,  4th  inst.  '  " 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Evesham,  Burlingtc.  '^ 
county,  N.  J.,  on  the  11th  ult.,  Robert  B.  Exgle  to  jAK'Jr 
daughter  of  David  and  Mary  C.  Darnell,  both  of  lljj'i 
same  place.  jL- 

,  at  Friends'  Jleeting,  on  Fifth-day,  the  26ij||, 

ult.,  Jo.sEPH  Stokes,  of  Westficid,  N.  J.,  to  Mary  Euz.ii, 
BETH,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warrington,  of  the  san, 
place.  I 


Died,  on  Third-day  morning,  the   12lh  of  the  Ten 
month,    1858,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-la' 
Jonathan  Cope,  Chester  county,  Penna.,  Maev  Loui 
Thomas,  daughter  of  the  late  Is.aac  Thomas,  in  the  39 
year   of  her   age  ;  a  member  of  Goshen   Monthly  ai 
Particular  Meetings.     This  dear  Friend  was  confined 
her  room,  and  mostly  to  her  bed,  for  a  period  of  twcl 
years,  with  disease  of  the  spine;  and  it  can  be  said 
her,  that  she  bore  all  her  afflictions  with  much  paiitii 
and  christian  fortitude;  although  the  loss, dn ring  llie  wi 
ter  of  1854,  of  a  dear  and  only  sister  with  whom  she  r 
sided,  proved  so  great  atrial,  that  it  was  long  before  s'|' 
regained  her  previous  condition  of  health.  It  wasevidel'l 
to  her  friends,  through  the  past  summer,  that  her  bodi.  i 
powers  were  failing  ;  and  about  three  weeks  before  tjl 
close,  dysentery  set  in,  and  hastened  the  period  of  h 
release.     She  was  enabled,  and  it  is  believed,  in  trl  p- 
resignation,  to  say  that  she  had  never  wished  her  sitnj 
tion  to  be  different  from  what  it  was ;  and  added,  tt 
she  believed  her  afflictions  had  been  dispensed  to  t-ili-. 
in  best  wisdom.     "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
Lord." 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Eleventh  mon 

1858,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  much  respected  a 
beloved,  William  E.  Hacker,  iu  the  75lh  year  of 
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In  our  own  country,  too,  the  high  price  of  sugar, 
tton,  and  other  slave  products,  has  so  much  en- 
mced  the  cost  of  negroes,  that,  actuated  by  the 
irst  for  wealth,  men  arc  to  be  found,  even  among 
X  enlightened  population,  who  have  the  hardi- 
od  to  advocate  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade 
our  ports.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  and  one  which 
ijght  to  arouse  every  sincere  well-wisher  of  his 
luntry  to  a  sense  of  the  peril  which  is  threatening, 
tat  the  (governors  of  three  of  the  States  of  this 
■'lion  have  officially  called  the  attention  of  tlie 
^•gi>l:iturcs  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  and 
I'lt  it  is  strongly  urged  in  several  of  the  public 
nv,-]i:ilicrs.  It  is  both  mortifying  and  alarming 
t  it  Mirh  is  the  case ;  and  while  it  must  degrade  us 
i  tliL-  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  it  awakens  just  ap- 
j  bonbons  that  our  situation  is  fast  ripening  for 
Hit  ciilaraity,  the  natural  result  of  this  open  dis- 
i;:iid  of  the  JJivine  law.  May  we  all  be  awakened 
taji.i-t  estimate  of  our  responsibility,  and  of  the 
(li;;;ition  which  rests  on  us  to  exert  ourselves  to 
;  rt  from  the  reputation  of  our  beloved  country 
t  foul  blot  which  threatens  it. 
The  evils  attendant  on  the  traffic,  which  words 
i:  inadequate  to  depict,  are  not  of  recent  origin, 
l;  dependent  on  its  legal  prohibition.  They  ex- 
i  :d,  to  an  enormous  extent,  during  the  period  in 
V  ieh  the  trade  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by 
)  ,• ;  and  it  was  their  monstrous  character  that  led 
tits  interdiction.  If  a  day  of  such  fearful  moral 
tlleiisiou  ever  arrives  as  that  it  shall  again  be 
lali>:ed,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  same  cruel- 
t ;  and  wrongs  would  still  attend  its  prosecution. 
lieside  the  foreign  traffic,  slavery  originates  and 
s  tuins  another,  little  less  odious,  and  abhorrent 
t'lie  tcnderest  feelings  of  human  nature  :  we  al- 
li'e  to  the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States. 
%i  rearing  of  slaves  for  the  market  thus  created, 
a|iear.s,  in  some  cases,  to  be  made  a  business. 
JiD,  the  noblest  work  of  his  Creator,  bearing  his 
ill'ge,  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
fcjmatcd  by  an  immortal  soul,  is  put  on  a  level 
Wh  the  beasts  that  perish ;  bought  and  sold  in  the 
plmbles  like  cattle,  driven  from  place  to  place  to 
■o'ain  a  better  market,  and  every  feeling  of  ten- 
4iness  and  affection  which  stirs  within  his  bosom 


disregarded  and  set  at  nought.  Husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  the  latter  often  of  tender  age 
and  needing  a  mother's  care,  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  are  ruthlessly  torn  apart,  regardless  of  groans 
and  tears,  and  sold  far  away  from  each  other,  never 
again  to  meet  on  earth.  Local  attachments  of 
birth-place  and  home,  and  of  scenes  of  childhood's 
joys  and  sorrows,  are  unscrupulously  sundered, 
and  the  helpless  victim  is  sent  to  find  a  new  home 
among  strangers,  of  whose  temper  and  conduct  he 
can  know  nothing,  and  to  the  behests  of  whose  ar- 
bitrary will  and  passions,  however  merciless  and 
tyrannical,  he  has  often  no  alternative  but  abject 
submission  or  cruel  stripes,  perhaps  torture  even 
unto  death. 

Is  there  a  christian  heart  but  must  be  stirred  to 
its  inmost  recesses,  on  behalf  of  a  fellow-being  con- 
signed to  so  hard  and  forlorn  a  lot  ?  Who  that 
places  his  son  or  his  daughter,  his  wife  or  mother, 
in  such  a  situation,  but  would  feel  his  bosom  heave 
with  unutterable  anguish  !  And  yet,  it  is  the  lot 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  sad  reality 
which  they  have  to  experience  almost  every  year; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  but  their  sighs  and  groans, 
though  disregarded  by  man,  reach  the  ear  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  who  declares  himself  to  be  the 
refuge  of  the  poor,  the  refuge  of  the  needy  in  his 
distress.  May  we  not  expect  that,  as  he  heard 
the  groaning  of  the  Israelites  under  their  hard 
task-masters  iu  Egypt,  and  delivered  them  by  a 
mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,  so  he  will 
hasten  the  day  when  he  will  deal  with  this  nation 
according  to  his  immutable  justice,  for  the  cruelties 
and  oppression  inflicted  on  the  descendants  of  Af- 
rica. 

When  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  attendant  on 
the  system  of  slavery  are  set  before  us,  thoy  seem 
so  vast  and  distressing,  that  there  is  a  disposition 
in  some  persons  to  turn  from  them  with  aversion. 
They  do  not  like  to  have  their  equanimity  disturb- 
ed, or  their  sympathies  excited,  by  such  recitals; 
and  looking  at  the  extent  of  its  area,  the  deep  hold 
it  has  obtained  in  our  land,  fortified  by  the  love  of 
money  and  of  ease,  so  natural  to  the  unregencrate 
heart,  they  consider  slavery  as  an  evil  which  they 
cannot  help,  and  for  which  there  is  no  feasible  re- 
medy, and  suffer  it  speedily  to  pass  out  of  their 
thoughts.  How  different  was  the  course  of  the 
patriarch  who  says  :  "  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him."  "  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the 
cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out."  "Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,  the  Lord  will  de- 
liver him  in  time  of  trouble." 

Moreover  slavery  is  an  evil  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  met.  It  is  forcing  itself  upon  us ;  and  we 
are  all  more  or  less  involved  in  its  fearful  conse- 
quences. If  we  give  up  our  hearts  to  meet  it  in  a 
christian  spirit,  and,  iu  the  Divine  fear  and  counsel, 
to  do  what  may  be  our  duty  in  respect  to  it  with 
meekness  and  love,  not  only  may  we  be  made  use- 
ful in  enlightening  and  convincing  the  minds  of 
others,  and  in  lessening  the  amount  of  human  mi- 
sery ;  but  as  there  is  an  honest  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  it  may,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will, 
please  the   Lord  to  open  a  way  for  its  removal 


which  we  do  not  now  sec,  and  to  give  us  wisdom 
and  strength  to  effect  this  most  desirable  result. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  a  moral  declen-' 
sion  has  come  over  the  public  sentiment  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  as  respects  slavery  and  its 
complicated  evils?  That  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  into  the  political  arena  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  party  strife  ;  the  erroneous  opinions  with 
which  opposition  to  it  has  sometimes  been  asso- 
ciated ;  the  intemperate  expressions  or  the  impru- 
dent actions  of  some,  claiming  to  be  abolitionists; 
and  the  loud  and  unjust  denunciations  of  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  have  sought  to  remove  or  restrict 
the  system  ;  have  induced  some  who  wish  well  to 
the  cause  of  universal  freedom  to  waver  in  their 
opinions  or  to  relax  their  efforts  ?  There  is  an 
apathy  evinced,  an  unwillingness  to  make  an  open 
and  honest  avowal  even  of  what  conscience  may 
approve,  in  condemning  the  system,  and  giving  it 
its  just  character,  which  did  not  exist  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  ;  and  which  are  unfavourable  indications 
as  regards  christian  integrity  and  a  firm  and  un- 
flinching opposition  to  wrong. 

This  is  a  dangerous  state  to  fall  into :  for  if  wo 
disregard  the  still  small  voice  of  Truth  and  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  or  from  motives  of  self-in- 
terest, love  of  popularity  or  the  fear  of  man,  shrink 
from  a  proper  avowal  of  our  opinions  on  a  subject 
so  momentous,  our  moral  perceptions  will  be  likely 
to  become  blunted,  wo  may  gradually  view  with 
indifference  things  which  once  raised  feelings  of 
abhorrence,  or  perhaps  become  reconciled  to  them  ; 
and  losing  our  sensibility  to  what  is  right,  may  be 
left  blindly  to  follow  evil. 

Every  man,  however  humble  his  sphere,  has 
some  influence  over  others,  for  the  use  pf  which  he 
is  accountable.  It  is  his  duty  and  his'  highest  in- 
terest to  employ  that  influence  in  the  promotion  of 
virtue  and  piety — and  if  he  neglect  so  to  use  it,  he 
is  wasting  a  talent  entrusted  to  him  by  his  Maker. 
It  is  impossible  to  stand  neuter:  our  influence  is 
always  operating  in  the  direction  of  good  or  that  of 
evil.  The  thought  is  a  serious  one  ;  and  it  ought 
to  incite  to  watchfulness  and  prayer,  that  under 
Divine  guidance  and  by  His  aid,  we  may  fearlessly 
and  earnestly  advocate  the  right  and  resist  the 
wrong. 

We  deplore  the  existence  of  the  evils  against 
which  we  have  here  appealed  to  our  fellow-citizens. 
We  deeply  lament  that  they  deface  the  fair  fame 
of  our  beloved  country,  and  throw  a  dark  shade 
over  those  principles  of  just  liberty,  security  of  per- 
son and  property,  and  equity  to  all,  which  were 
proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  our  excellent  government. 
We  believe  liberty  is  the  right  of  every  individual 
of  the  coloured  race,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
its  civil  and  social  immunities.  Justice  demands 
these,  and  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less. 

What  a  mortifying  spectacle  do  we  present  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  of  a  people  making  the 
highest  profession  and  the  greatest  boast  of  univer- 
sal liberty,  and  yet  cherishing  in  its  bosom  an  in- 
stitution founded  in  fraud  and  maintained  by  vio- 
lence— solemnly  avowing  as  self-evident  truths,  that 
"  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their 
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Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life, liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;"  and 
yet,  with  these  words  sounding  from  our  legislative 
halls  every  year,  depriving  more  than  three  Uiil- 
lions  of  our  fellow  creatures  of  liberty,  of  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  and  of  all  that  renders  life  most 
dear. 

In  vain  would  it  be  to  appeal  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  earth  on  behalf  of  their  op- 
pressed and  down-trodden  subjects,  while  we  main- 
tain among  ourselves  a  tyranny  so  cruel,  so  subver- 
sive of  justice  and  humanity,  as  to  be  paralleled 
only  in  the  dark  ages  of  barbarism. 

The  Divine  blessing,  and  the  merciful  extension 
of  His  preserving  and  protecting  Power,  are  the 
only  security  for  governments  or  for  individuals. 
If  these  are  withdrawn,  all  the  strength  and  skill 
of  man  cannot  prevent  the  approach  of  ruin  and 
decay.  In  the  revolution  of  events,  we  often  see 
that  the  wrong-doing  of  men  and  governments — 
the  schemes  they  bad  contrived  in  fraud  and  exe- 
cuted by  outrage,  with  the  expectation  of  promot- 
ing their  advantage,  so  far  from  accomplishing  the 
ends  they  anticipated,  have  proved  their  own  j: 
ishment.  Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  Most 
High  against  his  revolted  and  degenerate  people 
formerly.  "  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct 
thee,  and  thy  backsliding  shall  reprove  thee  ;  know 
therefore,  and  see,  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bit- 
ter, that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts." 

It  requires  little  foresight  to  perceive,  in  the 
train  of  events  passing  before  us,  that  the  pertiua 
cious  adherence  to  the  .system  of  slavery  threatens 
to  bring  its  own  correction  and  reproof  upon  our 
country  at  no  very  distant  day.  Can  we  reason 
ably  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  bless 
ing,  if  we  wilfully  persist  ia  refusing  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  Lawgiver,  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves,  and  to  do  to  him  as  we  would 
be  done  by ;  "  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  to  break  every  yoke?" 

We  fervently  desire  that  it  may  please  the  Lord 
Almighty,  in  the  riches  of  His  love  and  mercy,  to 
bring  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  and  the  people,  in  every 
part  of  our  beloved  country,  to  feel  the  miseries 
and  the  wrongs  of  the  coloured  races  among  us 
extend  to  them  that  sympathy  and  kindness  which 
the  benign  religion  of  the  Gospel  inculcates ;  to 
make  his  law  of  universal  righteousness  the  rule  of 
action  towards  them,  and  to  all  men ;  that  so  his 
blessing  may  more  abundantly  rest  upon  us;  that 
violence  may  no  more  be  heard  in  our  land,  nor 
wasting  and  destruction  come  within  its  border 
but  that  the  kingdom  of  the  dear  Son  of  God  may 
be  established  and  extended  ;  and,  under  his  bless 
ed  government,  every  heart  and  all  our  actions 
may  continually  breathe  the  Divine  anthem,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace,  and  goo* 
will  to  men." 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Meet 
iug  aforesaid,  William  Evans, 

Clerk  this  year. 


go  in  a  different  direction  to  that  in  which  the  world, 
and  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  were  smoothly  sweep- 
_  him.  Lusts  and  evil  desires  bristle  up  and  in- 
sibt  on  gratification  ;  old  friends  go  from  laughing 
to  sneering,  and  from  sneering  to  scowling ;  em- 
ployers carp  at  conscientious  scruples  ;  or  if  these 
unities  do  not  arise,  twenty  other  evil  things, 
within  and  without,  are  ready  to  make  the  new 
convert  feel  that  he  is  rowing  against  the  stream. 
Even  if  we  are  saved  from  all  persecution,  and 
similar  outward  crosses,  the  following  of  Christ  in- 
volves much  painful  self-denial  and  inward  conflict 
of  the  bitterest  kind. 


Facing  the  Storm. — I  was  walking  the  other 
day,  somewhat  rapidly,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  wind  was  blowing',  and  the  exercise  was  easy 
enough.  Having  oc,  asion,  however,  to  turn  round 
and  walk  in  the  oppos  te  direction,  tie  bitter  blast 
blew  right  in  my  face,  almost  bringing  me  to  a 
stand  still ;  my  coat  was  lorced  open,  my  hat  nearly 
blown  away,  aud  my  eyis  and  mouth  filled  with 
dust.  Here,  thought  I,  is  a  type  of  what  a  man 
meets  with  when  he  resolves  to  follow  Christ,  and 
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Researches   on   light — Sanatory — Scientific  and 
Jisthetical. 

(Concluded  from  page  91.) 

Another  department  of  optics  which  claims  the 
notice  of  the  general  reader  is  that  of  vision, — tl 
way  in  which  we  see  and  are  seen.  When  we  are 
told  by  some  wise  people,  that  having  two  eyes  we 
really  see  things  double,  though  we  have  learned 
to  consider  them  only  single,  and  that  we  actually 
see  objects  upside  down,  though  we  have  learned 
from  experience  that  they  stand  upright,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  know  something  on  the  subject, 
In  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  make  a  little  hole, 
and  place  a  small  lens  in  it.  Behind  the  lens  hold 
a  sheet  of  paper,  aud  you  will  see  the  landscape 
inverted,  and,  if  there  are  men  in  it,  you  ^ 
on  the  paper  their  heads  downwards  aud  their  feet 
upwards.  This  is  the  case  in  the  human  eye ; 
every  picture  painted  on  the  retina  being  inverted 
when  we  look  at  it  behind,  in  an  eye  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  But  if  in  the  dark  room  we  place  an 
eye  behind  the  head  of  an  inverted  figure,  and  look 
through  the  hole  or  lens,  we  shall  .see  the  head  uppe 
most,  and.if  we  place  the  eye  behind  the  loot  of  the 
figure,  and  look  through  the  hole  or  lens,  we  shall 
the  feet  undermost,  and  conclude  that  the  figure 
is  erect.  Now  the  eye  is  so  constructed  that  every 
point  of  an  image  painted  upon  the  retina  is  seen 
n  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  the 
tina  on  which  it  falls,  and  hence  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  an  inverted  picture  of  objects  on 
the  retina  in  order  to  see  them  erect.  With  re 
rd  to  double  vision,  it  is  quite  true  that  when 
;  sec  an  object  single  we  see  two  pictures  of  the 
same  object,  one  with  each  eye  ;  but  every  one 
point  of  the  one  picture  is  seen  in  the  same  place 
and  direction  as  every  point  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore the  two  pictures  necessarily  appear  single 
throughout.  If  we  had  not  the  power  by  the 
muscles  of  our  eyes  to  place  the  one  image  exactly 
upon  the  other,  the  two  pictures  would  be  visible. 
If  we  had  an  hundred  eyes  in  place  of  two,  and 
the  power  of  directing  their  axes  to  one  point,  we 
should  still  see  only  one  object. 

Of  all  the  triumphs  which  science  has  achieved 
in  any  of  its  departments,  the  most  magical,  and 
the  one,  too,  least  understood  by  unscientific  per- 
sons, are  the  powers  of  the  microscope  and  tele- 
scope. The  power  to  enlarge  a  thousand  times 
and  render  visible  the  minutest  parts  of  objects 
whose  very  existence  the  eye  cannot  discover;  and 
the  power  of  magnifying  to  any  extent,  and  bringing 
within  the  scrutiny  of  the  astronomer,  planets  and 
stars,  and  other  celestial  objects,  which  the  sharp- 
est eye  cannot  descry  in  the  heavens.  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  the  method  of  doing  this  without 
diagrams;  but  a  sufficiently  intelligible  explanation 
may  be  obtained  from  well-known  properties  of 
lenses.  If  we  place  any  object  before  a  lens,  an 
image  of  the  object  is  formed  behind  it.  If  the 
object  is  near  the  lens,  and  small,  the  image  will 
be  distant  and  large,  the  sizes  of  each  being  pro 


portional  to  their  distance  from  the  lens.  If  a  small  | 
object  invisible  to  the  eye,  or  imperfectly  visible,  is  | 
in  front  of  a  lens,  and  placed  near  it,  its  image  -nill  : 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  make  it  visible  ;  and  by  look 
ing  at  this  enlarged  image  with  another  lens  wc  j 
may  magnify  it  much  more,  rendering  what  was 

'  ible  visible,  and  exhibiting  structures  unseen 
by  the  eye. 

In  the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  distant  \ 
objects  on  our  own  globe,  we  cannot  bring  them  , 
near  a  lens  so  as  to  produce  an  enlarged  image  of  ' 
them  to  be  afterwards  magnified.  We  use,  how- 
ever, lenses  of  a  great  focal  length  (that  is,  which 
form  their  image  at  a  great  distance  behind  them  ;) 
and  these  images  of  dittant  objects  are  much  larger 
than  the  small  images  of  them  formed  by  the  eye. 
These  enlarged  images  are  again  magnified  by 
viewing  them  with  a  small  lens.  But  as  light  is 
always  lost  in  magnifying  an  object,  it  is  necessary, 
as  in  the  finest  achromatic  telescopes  of  glass,  to 
have  the  lenses  as  large  as  they  can  be  got,  18  or 
24  inches  in  diameter,  to  admit  much  light ;  and 
in  the  reflecting  telescope,  such  as  those  of  Lord 
Rosse,  specula  have  been  used  three  and  six  fcot 
in  diameter,  to  collect  light  enough  to  enable  high 
magnifying  powers  to  be  applied  to  the  images 
formed  in  the  focus  of  the  speculum. 

There  is  one  other  property  of  light,  discovered 
in  our  own  day,  of  which  it  behoves  every  person 
to  have  some  knowledge,  however  slight.  It  is  the 
imlarisation  of  light, — a  remarkable  property,  which 
is  often  talked  of  by  persons  who  do  not  know  even 
the  meaning  of  the  name.  If  we  reflect  a  ray  of 
ordinary  light,  coming  either  from  the  sun  or  a 
candle,  from  the  surface  of  any  transparent  body, 
solid  or  fluid,  at  an  angle  between  53"  and  68° — 
53°  for  u-ater.1  5G°  for  ^lass,  and  68°  for  diamond, 
— the  ray  of  light  so  reflected  is  ^jofamcri  %Af. 
Receive  the  polarised  ray — the  ray  polarised  by 
glass,  for  example, — upon  another  plate  of  the 
same  glass  at  an  angle  of  56°,  and  turn  the  plate 
round  360°,  a  complete  circle,  keeping  the  ray  al- 
ways incident  at  the  same  angle  of  56°,  you  will 
observe  ybz^r  positions,  distant  90°,  at  which  the 
light  disappears,  the  glass  being  unable  to  reflect 
it,  and  oihevfoitr  positions,  distant  45°  from  these, 
and  90°  from  each  other,  where  the  light  reflected 
is  the  brightest;  the  light  reflected  in  all  other  po- 
sitions increasing  from  the  dark  to  the  bright  pasi-' 
tion.  The 2'oiariiscd ti-^/tt.  therefore, possessing  these 
properties,  must  have  sufi'ered  some  remarkable 
change  by  being  reflected  at  an  angle  of  58°  from' 
the  glass ;  and  consequently  it  difiers  entirely  from 
ordinary  light,  which  is  equally  reflected  from  the 
glass  during  the  rotation  of  the  glass  round  the  ray.t 

Let  us  now  fix  these  two  plates  of  glass  so  that^ 
ordinary  light  falling  upon  the  first  plate  is  polar-' 
ised,  and  place  the  second  plate  in  one  of  the  four! 
positions  where  the  polarised  ray  will  not  be  re-' 
fleeted,  and  the  flame  from  which  it  proceeds  ap- 
pears as  a  black  spot  when  we  look  into  the  second 
plate.*  In  this  simple  little  apparatus,  which  a 
child  may  make,  we  call  the  first  plate  of  glass,  the 
poluriser.1  because  it  polarises  the  ordinary  light 
and  the  second  plate  the  analyser,  from  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  see.  If  we  now  take  a 
thin  slice  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime  (which  h'. 
as  transparent  as  glass,)  about  the  lOOth  of  an; 
inch  thick,  and  holding  it  between  tie  polariser  and' 
analyser,  we  look  into  the  analyser  so  as  to  see  tbi 
black  spot  through  the  slice  of  gypsum,  we  shal 
be  surprised  to  find,  upon  turning  the  slice  round 


from  tlie  sky, 
we  shall  see 
sky. 


I  convcMiicnt  to  take  the  orJinary  ligli 
lat  when  we  look  into  the  second  plate 
L-k  spot  on  the  retlectcd  picture  of  th 
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j  tliat  there  are  four  positions  of  it,  distant 
I  where  the  gypsum  will  have  the  most  brilliant 
'colour — suppose  red — restoring  the  light  of  tht 
ivanished  flame,  and  that  in  other  four  positions, 
{distant  45°  from  these,  all  colour  disappears,  and 
the  black  spot  return-i.  If  we  now  fix  the  film 
of  gypsum  in  the  position  where  it  gives  the  bright 
jest  red,  and  make  the  analyser  revolve  round  thi 
polarised  ray  or  black  spot,  we  shall  find  two  posi- 
tions, 180°  distant,  where  the  ?"«/will  be  seen  upon 
the  black  spot.  At  points  45°  distant  from  these 
the  red  will  disappear,  and  the  black  spot  return 
At  other  four  points,  distant  45°  from  them,  the 
gypsum  will  be  of  a  bright  green  colour,  the  colours 
getting  paler  and  paler  as  the  analyser  comes  to 
the  position  which  gives  the  black  spot.  Hence  we 
that  when  the  slice  of  gypsum  revolves,  only 
one  colour  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the  slice 
is  seen,  and  when  the  analyser  alone  revolves,  two 
colours,  red  and  green,  or  Uue  and  yellow^  are  seen ; 
and  these  colours  are  always  the  jm'c  kurmonic 
■flours.  These  two  colours  make  pure  white  or 
olourless  light,  and  they  are  analysed  by  the  ana- 
lyser which,  in  one  position,  reflects  to  the  eye  one 
Bolour,  viz.,  the  red,  but  is  not  able,  in  the  same 
position,  to  reflect  the  other  colour,  namely,  th 
reen.  In  another  position,  however,  it  reflects 
16  greoi  and  not  the  red,  so  that  it  has  analysed 
when  mixed,  the  two  colours,  red  and  green,  which 
jompose  the  colourless  light  transmitted  by  the 
•lice  of  gypsum. 

If,  instead  of  the  slice  of  gypsum,  we  place  in 

B  apparatus  plates  of  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and 
>eryl,  etc.,  and  make  the  light  pass  along  the  axis 
»f  the  crystal,  we  shall  observe  the  most  beautiful 
(henomena  of  circular  and  highly-coloured  rings 
rith  a  black  cross  ;  and  if  we  use  biaxal  crystals, 
uch  as  arragotiite  or  nitre,  we  shall  sec  the  most 
irilliantly  coloured  double  system  of  rings  along 

s  principal  axis  of  the  crystal. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any 
iirther  account  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  po- 

'sed  light,  and  of  the  almost  magical  structures 
fhicli  it  develops.  When  we  look  with  the  most 
lowerful  microscopes  at  many  transparent  bodies, 
lOimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  we  see  no  structure 
katever ;  but  when  we  make  polari-sed  light  pass 
arough  them,  it  emerges  with  certain  changes  in 
(3  state,  produced  by  the  structure  of  the  body, 

'  these  changes  are  rendered  visible  by  the  ana- 
^ser  in  a  variety  of  tints,  either  faint  or  brilliant 

For  "  Tho  Fric-nJ." 

CLristopLcr  SUrj. 

Notwithstanding  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  op- 
osite  side  of  the  river  line  to  accommodate  a  part 
f  the  Sikeside  meeting,  the  number  of  Friends  iu- 
reased,  so  that  in  1699,  twenty-seven  years  after 
le  meeting  was  first  settled,  they  enlarged  the 
lieeting-house  which,  it  was  supposed,  contained 
Ibout  three  hundred,  and  was  generally  well  filled  ; 
!»any  of  their  children  growing  up  in  the  trutli, 
ml  lieing  zealous  for  the  God  of  their  fathers.  It 
iu~t  li;ivo  been  encouraging  to  those  devoted,  ho- 

■st-lirarted  Friends,  to  see  their  children  coming 
;p  iu  the  footsteps  of  the  little  flock  of  Christ's 
jiDjiiinions,  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  forma- 
011  ijf  tiie  Society,  and  increasing  in  number  by 
baviiiccment.  But  as  the  harvest  is  great,  and 
]ie  labourers  few,  he  says,  "  there  is  great  need  to 
(ray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more 
jibourers;  who  can  do  what  seems  good  in  his 
light,  to  whom  be  honour  and  praise  forever.'' 
j  In  the  year  1701,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of 
|ie  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  Friends  in  Ireland. 
iCe  and  his  companion  passed  through  the  west  of 
icotland,  and  having  been  supplied  by  a  Scotch 


Friend  residing  then  in  London,  with  a  quantity  of 
books  setting  ibrlh  the  principles  of  Truth,  they  d" 
tributed  them  in  that  part  of  the  nation.  The  first 
were  given  to  some  persons  standing  at  a  mill, 
received  them  with  thankfulness;  and  in  towns  and 
other  places,  the  people  were  so  pleased  that  some 
ofiered  money,  others  desired  them  to  drink  ;  but 
they  declined  to  accept  anything  by  way  ot  com- 
pensation. At  Dumfries  they  went  to  an  inn,  and 
after  taking  some  refreshment,  inquired  of  the  inn 
keeper  if  they  might  have  a  room  for  holding  ; 
meeting,  which  was  refused.  Remaining  a  short 
time  together,  they  went  out  to  a  public  place 
the  high  street,  and  sitting  down  on  the  Fish-cross, 
the  people  collected  about  them.  Christopher  found 
a  concern  on  his  mind  in  the  love  of  God,  to  exhort 
them  to  love  and  fear  tho  Lord,  as  Abraham  and 
others  had  done  in  their  generation,  who  manifested 
it  by  their  faithfulness  and  obedience  to  the  Lord 
in  what  he  required  of  them.  Great  part  were 
sober  and  willing  to  hear,  but  after  a  while  the 
town  officers  were  sent  to  disperse  the  meeting,  yet 
being  pretty  civil,  they  were  prevailed  on  to  forbear 
till  a  Friend  had  prayed.  Some  books  were  thet 
handed  out,  with  which  tho  people  were  gratified 
receiving  them  with  greatfreedom.  Walking  through 
the  town,  they  heard  some  remark,  "  These  are  the 
honest  men  they  disturbed."  Next  morning  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  they  met  with  a  sober 
man,  to  whom  they  gave  a  book,  and  when  he  un- 
derstood their  profession,  he  greatly  desired  to  con- 
verse with  them,  for  he  said  that  was  what  he  had 
long  wanted,  and  wished  them  to  ride  slowly  to  give 
him  the  opportunity.  After  proceeding  some  dis 
tance,  they  desired  him  to  be  satisfied,  and  let  them 
go  on,  hoping  the  book  would  give  him  as  full  i 
account  of  their  faith  and  principles,  as  they  in 
little  time  could  do.  They  took  passage  at  Port 
Patrick,  where  they  also  gave  out  their  bo 
which  appeared  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  than 
if  they  had  ofiered  money,  and  on  board  the  vessel 
the  crew  read  the  last  one  with  avidity  during  a 
calm.  The  perfbrmanoe  of  this  service  afforded 
him  much  satisfaction,  of  which  he  wrote  to 
donor  in  Loudon. 

The  gratuitous  spreading  of  Friends'  books  and 
tracts  has  greatly  increased  in  Philadelphia  of  lat- 
ter years.  Many  very  valuable  works  having  been 
stereotyped,  can  be  sold  to  those  who  wish  to  pu 
chase,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  at  any  former 
period.  It  is  a  medium  through  which  a  know 
ledge  of  our  fahh  and  history  can  be  made  known 
to  others  and  to  our  members,  in  situations  which 

lude  them  much  from  intercourse  with  Friends, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  consider  what  may 
be  their  duty  in  disseminating  the  truth  in  this 
way.  Our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  by  it's  "  Book 
Committee,"  has  this  subject  constantly  under  its 
care,  who  are  annually  adding  to  their  stereotype 
plates  of  tho  approved  writings  of  Friends,  which 
can  be  had  at  Friends'  bookstore  in  Arch  street, 
near  Third,  adjoining  the  mceting-hou-se  yard.  In 
a  day  of  religious  commotion  and  change,  even  with 
many  belonging  to  our  own  Society,  we  know  not 
what  preserving  influence  from  corruption  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  may  be  extended  to  careless 
ones,  who  seem  little  to  lay  to  heart  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  their  own  salvation,  and  the 
many  delusions  that  await  them.  The  experience 
of  the  power  of  Grace  giving  victory  over  sin,  and 
rewarding  obedience  with  peace,  meeting  the  eye 
in  reading  the  lives  of  servants  of  the  Lord,  may 
arrest  a  downward  course,  and  open  to  the  heavily 
laden  soul  the  way  to  true  rest.  When  wo  advert 
to  the  Scripture  testimony,  that  "they  that  be  wise, 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 


forever  and  ever,"  our  own  good  as  well  as  the  in- 
conceivable worth  of  immortal  spirits,  should  prompt 
us  to  diligence  in  every  part  of  the  work  allotted  to 
us. 

The  next  day  after  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  C. 
Story  and  companion  attended  the  Province  meet- 
ing, which  was  a  large  and  good  meeting.  Ac- 
counts were  brought  in  from  the  particular  meet- 
ings of  the  care  and  faithfulness  of  Friends,  in 
various  branches  of  our  christian  testimony  ;  except 
in  one  place,  where  some  relations  had  paid  tithes 
for  Friends,  and  this  became  an  exercise  to  the 
meeting,  for  it  spread  about  like  a  leprosy,  and 
was  an  evil  example  to  others.  Some  would  argue 
that  Friends'  relations  would  not  be  prevailed  with 
not  to  meddle  ;  but  as  honest  endeavours  were  used , 
this  practice  was  set  aside,  as  it  hath  been,  where 
Friends  were  truly  careful  to  come  up  with  their 
faithful  brethren  in  this  weighty  branch  of  our  tcs- 
tiuiony.  C.  S.  says,  "  I  have  tor  many  years  ob- 
served, that  where  Friends  were  lukewarm  and  not 
faithful  in  this  testimony,  they  did  not  prosper  in 
the  truth,  but  rather  withered  and  decayed  ;"  and 
so  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  wherever  any  of 
our  testimonies  are  forsaken.  In  about  twelve 
weeks  they  visited  most  of  the  meetings  in  Ireland, 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  Friends  so  established  in 
the  Truth,  there  being  a  great  reformation  in  differ- 
ent parts,  during  the  period  since  he  was  there  be- 
fore, which  was  about  fourteen  years.  After  stay- 
ing some  time  in  Dublin,  they  took  shipping,  and 
meeting  with  no  contrary  winds  at  sea,  they  readily 
reached  home,  with  desires  to  the  Lord  to  be  thank- 
ful for  all  his  mercies. 

Persecution  having  much  subsided,  Christopher 
and  some  other  Friends  made  an  attempt  to  hold 
a  meeting  at  Canonsby,  where  they  had  been 
roughly  treated.  Having  liberty  granted  to  con- 
vene at  Wood  house- Lees  in  that  parish,  there  be- 
ing no  house  suitable  to  accommodate  the  multi- 
tude, they  assembled  in  the  open  ground.  But 
such  was  the  bitter  prejudice  against  Friends,  that 
a  company  of  the  baser  sort  with  a  bailiff,  came  out 
of  several  parishes,  to  break  up  the  meeting,  and 
drive  them  away.  They  first  ordered  them  to  de- 
part, but  Friends  were  not  free  to  do  so  before  the 
meeting  time  was  over,  and  they  threw  them  down 
a  steep  place,  and  with  such  fierceness  and  vio- 
lence, that  sometimes  they  tumbled  down  them- 
selves with  Friends;  but  the  ground  being  dry. 
Friends  came  up  again,  and  they  heated  and  wea- 
ried themselves  so  much  that  after  a  time  they 
gave  out.  Several  ministers  being  there,  as  they 
began  to  speak,  they  hurried  them  into  a  wood  that 
was  near,  the  people  following,  and  Friends  sound- 
ed the  testimony  of  Truth  amongst  them,  which 
the  well-disposed  were  willing  to  hear.  Henry 
Atkinson  offering  to  pray,  two  pien  on  horseback 
violently  pulled  him  off  his  knees,  and  dragged  him 
through  the  river,  where  the  ford  was  deep,  and 
put  him  into  a  house  on  the  other  side.  When 
Friends  had  freedom,  they  parted,  and  through 
the  Lord's  mercy,  no  one  received  any  great  da- 
mage. 

Believing  that  the  priest  and  soipe  of  his  bre- 
thren were  the  cause  of  this  unchristian  treatment, 
and  Christopher  being  prevented  from  saying  to  the 
people  what  was  upon  his  mind,  wrote  him  what 
he  was  then  impressed  with  to  deliver,  viz  :  "  That 
there  is  no  othe?-  name  given  under  heaven,  by 
which  men  can  be  saved,  but  by  the  name  of  Jesus, 
unto  whose  name  every  knee  must  bow,  and  every 
tongue  confess  either  in  judgment  or  in  mercy. 
And  that  it  was  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
born  of  the  virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem  of  Judca, 
whose  life  Herod  sought,  who,  after  he  had  wrought 
many  miracles,  suflered  the  contradiction  of  sinners. 
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and  his  precious  Llood  was  shed  without  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.  He  tasted  death  for  mankind,  that 
he  might  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sius  of  the  whole 
world  ;  was  laid  in  the  new  sepulchre,  rose  again 
the  third  day,  and  after  his  appearing  unto  his  dis- 
ciples, as  the  Scripture  mentions,  was  received  into 
a  cloud  out  of  their  sight,  and  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father.  All  which  testimonies  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  from  the  time  of  the 
virgin  Mary's  being  overshadowed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  child  Jesus  being  brought  forth  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea,  unto  that  day  when  the  cloud 
received  hira  out  of  the  disciples'  sight,  all  chris- 
tians that  ever  I  met  with  agree  in  ;  and  we  are  of 
the  same  belief.  This  being  part  of  what  was  upon 
my  mind  at  that  time,  another  thing  that  followed 
was,  that  after  Christ  Jesus  ascended  up  on  high,  he 
gave  gifts  unto  men,  some  apostles,  some  prophets, 
some  evangelists,  &c.,  '  till  we  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.'  The  same 
apostle,  writing  concerning  the  '  diversity  of  gifts 
but  the  same  Spirit,'  saith,  that  a  'manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal;' 
and  this  makes  good  the  words  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  to  his  disciples  :  '  Nevertheless  I  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ; 
for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  1  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto 
you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg- 
ment, and  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  And 
seeing  that  which  is  to  bo  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fested in  man,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them, 
it  is  our  message  to  you  and  to  all  people  where- 
soever we  come  or  go,  to  direct  all  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  that  convinceth  of  sin,  and  leads  into 
all  truth.  And  this  is  the  Word,  '  nigh  even  in  the 
mouth  and  in  the  heart,'  which  the  apostle  preach- 
ed ;  and  that  every  one  that  hath  an  ear  might 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith,  is  no  new  doctrine;  for 
'  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are 
the  sons  of  God.'  Why  we  should  be  reviled  and 
abused  for  exhorting  people  that  have  believed  in 
God,  and  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  be  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  that  thereby  they  may  work  out  their 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembhng,  judge  ye." 
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The  Inilnstry  of  Japan. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

Agriculture. — Japan  is  very  mountainous,  but 
with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  roads,  and  by  the  woods  left  to 
supply  timber  and  charcoal,  nearly  every  foot  of 
ground,  to  the  very  tops  of  the  mountains,  is  culti- 
vated. Of  animals  to  assist  in  culture,  they  have 
the  horse,  ox,  and  a  large  species  of  buifalo,  which 
they  train  to  draw  carts  and  carry  heavy  goods  on 
the  back.  They  plough  with  both  the  cow  and 
ox.  Of  milk  and  butter  they  make  no  use.  When 
they  cannot  use  cattle  to  plough,  as  on  the  steep 
sides  of  hills,  men  are  substituted  ;  and  sometimes 
(he  plough  is  laid  aside,  and  all  the  labour  in  pre- 
paring the  earth  is  done  by  hand.  Generally, 
their  soil  is  rather  poor ;  but  by  means  of  the  im- 
mense labour  they  bestow  upon  it,  by  irrigation, 
and,  especially,  by  the  use  of  manures,  which  they 
understand  well,  they  make  very  large  crops. 

Their  chief  grain  is  rice,  of  which  they  are  said 
to  produce  the  best  in  all  Asia.  They  also  raise 
barley  and  wheat.  The  first  is  used  for  feeding 
the  cattle;  the  other  is  not  much  valued,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  cakes  and  soy.  Soy  is  made  by 
tormenting,  under  ground,  wheat  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bean  and  salt. 


Next  to  rice,  in  importance,  is  the  tea-plant. 
This  was  not  cultivated  in  Japan  before  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  ninth  century,  when  it  was  introduced 
from  China.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  now 
produced,  for  its  use  is  universal.  Beside  the 
plantations  devoted  to  it,  the  hedges  on  the  fa4-ms 
are  all  of  the  tea-plant.  Siebold  says  the  finer 
kinds  require  great  skill  and  care  in  the  cultivation. 
The  plantations  are  situated,  as  far  as  they  conve- 
niently can  be,  from  all  other  crops,  and  from  hu- 
man habitations,  lest  the  delicacy  of  the  tea  should 
be  impaired  by  smoke  or  any  other  impurity.  They 
manure  the  plants  with  dried  anchovies,  and  with 
the  juice  pressed  out  of  mustard  seed.  The  har- 
vesting is  a  process  of  great  nicety.  Dr.  Siebold 
thinks  that  the  green  and  black  tea  are  from  the 
same  plant,  and  differ  only  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration ;  though  others  have  said  the  plants  them- 
selves differ.  Neither,  however,  is  ever  dried  on 
copper,  but  both  are  dried  in  an  iron  pan. 

Beans  of  various  kinds  are  produced,  and  some 
other  vegetables.  Several  edible  roots  are  care- 
fully cultivated.  They  grow  the  mulberry-tree  in 
large  quantities  for  the  sake  of  the  silk-worm,  and 
also  for  making  paper.  In  Loo-choo  they  make  a 
coarse  sugar  from  the  cane ;  in  Nippon  they  manu 
facture  it  from  the  sap  of  a  tree.  Our  farmers 
deem  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  rear  such  ani- 
mals as  we  use  for  food  ;  but  the  Japanese  farmer 
is  most  frequently  a  Buddhist,  and  cares  nothing 
for  animal  food.  The  Dutch,  a  great  while  ago, 
introduced  some  sheep  and  goats,  and  some  few 
may  possibly  still  be  found  iu  the  kingdom.  If 
attended  to,  they  would  thrive  very  well ;  but  the 
religion  of  the  natives  forbids  them  to  eat  the  flesh, 
and  they  do  not  know  how  to  manufacture  the  wool 
and  hair ;  hence  the  animals  are  little  valued. 
They  have,  also,  a  few  hogs,  which  were  originally 
brought  from  China.  Some  of  the  country  people 
near  the  coast  keep  them,  but  not  to  eat.  They 
sell  them  to  the  Chinese  junks  which  are  allowed 
to  come  over  to  trade.  The  Chinese  sailor  has  a 
passion  for  pork.  The  hog  thrives  well  and  be- 
comes very  fat  in  Japan. 

HorticuUure. — In  this  department  the  Japanese 
are  very  skilful.  They  possess  the  art  iu  a  won- 
derful degree,  either  of  dwarfing,  or  of  unnaturally 
enlarging  natural  productions.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  first,  may  be  seen  iu  the  miniature  gardens  of 
the  towns,  perfectly  mature  trees,  of  various  kinds, 
not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  with  heads 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  These  dwarfed  trees 
are  often  placed  in  flower  pots.  Fischer  says  that 
he  saw  in  a  box  four  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  wide, 
and  six  inches  in  height,  a  bamboo,  a  fir,  and  a  plum 
tree,  all  thriving,  and  the  latter  in  full  blossom. 
As  proofs  of  the  last,  Meylan  tells  us  that  he  saw 
plum  trees  covered  with  blossoms,  each  of  which 
was  four  times  the  size  of  the  cabbage  rose ;  it  pro- 
duced no  fruit,  however.  He  also  saw  radishes 
weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  ;  and  those  of 
fifteen  pounds  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  fir 
trees  are  represented  as  being  forced  to  an  enor- 
mous size  ;  we  are  told  that  the  branches,  at  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  are 
led  out,  sometimes  over  ponds,  and  supported  upon 
props,  so  that  they  give  a  shade  around  the  tree, 
three  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  cedar,  also, 
is  a  tree  which  reaches  a  great  size. 

Navigation. — Formerly  the  Japanese  made  voy- 
ages, in  vessels  of  their  own  construction,  to  Corea, 
China,  Java,  Formosa,  and  other  places  at  some 
distance  from  their  own  islands ;  but  when  the 
Portuguese  were  expelled,  a  decree  was  made  that 
the  natives  sho  Id  not  leave  the  country  ;  hence 
navigation  declined.  Still,  short  coasting  voyages 
are  made  within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  : 


and  fishing  smacks  go  to  sea,  but  not  very  far  from 
the  coast.  This  coasting  trade,  however,  is  large ;  i 
and  the  Japanese  use  fish  for  food  so  extensively, 
that  the  number  of  these  trading  boats  and  fishing 
smacks  is  immense.  The  Japanese  have  the  com-  ( 
pass ;  not  divided,  however,  into  as  many  points  as 
ours.  The  construction  of  their  vessels,  as  to  mo- 
del, is  very  clumsy  ;  and,  as  they  have  seen  and! 
examined  many  European  ships,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  a  people,  so  skilful  and  ingenious, 
should  not,  ere  this,  have  improved  in  naval  archi- 
tecture. 'The  fault  is  not  theirs  ;  the  fact  is,  that 
they  have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  built  very 
good  vessels  after  European  models;  but  the  law 
has  interposed,  for  a  special  reason,  and  retarded 
improvement  among  a  people  whose  insular  posi-, 
tion  would  have  made  them  sailors,  and  whose 
quick  perceptions  would  have  made  them  good  ones, 
if  loft  to  themselves.  Their  craft  are,  by  law,  madei 
with  the  stern  open,  so  that  they  cannot  weather' 
an  open  and  heavy  sea.  The  smaller  ones  never,' 
if  they  can  help  it,  go  out  of  sight  of  land,  and' 
upon  any  threatening  appearance  of  rough  weather 
they  instantly  run  in  to  make  a  harbour.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  law  of  construction  is  to  keep  the  na-' 
tives  at  home. 

Internal  Trade  bij  Land  and  Water. — This  is 
large,  resulting  from  the  variety  of  produce  afforded: 
by  the  variety  of  climate,  and  from  the  immense 
population.  In  many  places,  town  joins  on  to  town.'f 
and  village  to  village,  for  miles,  so  that  the  road 
looks  like  a  continued  street.  Ko^mpfer  thus  speaks 
of  the  population  :  "  The  country  is  indeed  popu- 
lous beyond  expression,  and  one  would  scarcely 
think  it  possible  that,  being  no  greater  than  it  is, 
it  should,  nevertheless,  maintain  and  support  such 
a  vast  number  of  inhabitants.  The  highways  arc 
almost  one  continued  line  of  villages  and  boroughs. 
You  scarce  come  out  of  one,  but  you  enter  another : 
and  you  may  travel  many  miles,  as  it  were,  in  onti 
street,  without  knowing  it  to  be  composed  of  manj 
villages,  save  by  the  differing  names  that  were  for- 
merly given  them,  and  which  they  after  retained 
though  joined  to  one  another.  It  has  many  towns 
the  chief  whereof  may,  of  a  certainty,  vie  with  th( 
most  considerable  in  the  world  for  largeness,  mag- 
nificence,  and  number  of  inhabitants."  Koempfei 
says  of  Jeddo,  that  he  was  one  whole  day,  ridinc 
at  a  moderate  pace,  "  from  Sinagawa,  where  thi 
suburb  begins,  along  the  main  street,  which  goe: 
across,  a  little  irregularly  indeed,  to  the  end  o 
the  city." 

(To  bo  concluded.) 

Encouragement. — Many  are  the  besetments  anc' 
probations  of  a  mind  awakened  to  seek  an  inherit 
ance  among  the  blessed,  and  of  various  kinds  thej 
are ;  but  the  mighty  arm  is  revealed  and  made  bare 
for  all  those  who  refuse  to  be  comforted  without  \i 
Many  are  the  low  places  the  righteous  tread,  anc 
in  the  line  of  their  experience,  deep  answers  deep 
some  are  brought  upon  us  by  our  inadvertency  anc  | 
negligence ;  let  us  then  inquire  the  cause  and  re 
move  it.  Sometimes  the  heavens  are  made  lib 
brass  to  us,  to  teach  us  how  to  want,  and,  like  ^\in 
ter  seasons,  to  strengthen  our  roots,  that  we  grov 
not  top  heavy ;  but  in  all  things  our  heavenly  Fa 
ther  deals  with  us  for  our  good.  Let  our  attentioi 
therefore  be  steady  to  Him  for  counsel  and  guid  ( 
ance,  and  he  will  not  forsake  us  in  the  time  of  ou 
secret  bewailings,  but  will  spread  a  table  for  us  ii 
the  desert.  He  is  often  with  his  people  when  the; 
perceive  it  not;  he  dwells  in  thick  darkness  oftec 
and  was  as  certainly  the  mighty  helper  of  Israe' 
when  they  groaned  in  anguish  in  the  land  of  Egyp' 
as  when  bis  glory  filled  the  temple,  at  the  feast  c 
dedication.     Seek  him  diligently,  servo  him   he 
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m  formed  against  such  -will  prosper,  nor  any 
ace  be  allotted  so  low  in  which  the  omnipotent 
•m  will  not  sustain. 


38tly,  and  follow  on  to  know  his  requirings  with  arc  made  in  that  country.     The  pit  is  dug  in  a  dry 
dl  purpose  of  heart  to  be  faithful  thereto,  and  no  soil,  and  iii.stead  of  masonry,  the  sides  are  hardened 

by  louir  continued  exposure  to  a  wood  fire.  Before 
the  corn  is  introduced,  the  air  in  the  pit  is  rarified 
by  burning  some  straw  iu  it,  after  which  the  grain 
thrown  in,  packed  close,  and  the  pit  tightly  en- 
closed. Corn  has  been  preserved  in  such  pits  for 
forty  years.  Some  of  our  western  farmers  who 
raise  large  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  should  try  this 
method  of  preserving  grain  during  years  when  there 
a  great  yield,  in  order  to  lay  up  a  store  for  sea- 
sons of  an  inferior  yield. 


FUTURE  IIAPPINKSS. 
Ah,  why  this  disconsolate  fnime? 
Though  earthly  enjoymenls  decay. 
My  Jesus  is  ever  llie  same, 
A  sun  in  the  gloomiest  day  : 
Though  molten  awhile  in  the  fire, 
'Tis  only  the  gold  to  refine  ; 
And  be  it  my  simple  desire. 
Though  suflering,  yet  not  to  repine. 

What  can  be  the  pleasure  to  me, 
Which  earth  in  its  fullness  can  boast? 
Delusive  its  vanities  flee, 
A  flash  of  enjoyment  at  most ! 
And  if  the  Redeemer  could  pnrt 
For  me,  with  his  throne  in  the  skies. 
Ah  I  why  is  so  dear  to  my  heart 
What  he  in  his  wisdom  denies? 

Though  riches  to  others  be  given, — 
Their  corn  and  their  vintage  abound, — 
Yet  if  I  have  "  treasure  in  heaven," 
AVhere  should  my  aB'ections  be  found  ? 
Why  stoop  for  the  glittering  sands. 
Which  they  are  so  eager  to  share, 
Forgetting  those  wealthier  lands 
That  form  my  inheritance  there? 

Dear  Jesus  !  ray  feelings  refine. 
My  truant  afl'ections  recall : 
Then,  be  there  no  fruit  in  the  vine, 
Deserted  and  empty  the  stall; 
The  lone;  laboured  olive  may  die. 
The  field  m.ay  no  harvest  afford; 
But,  under  the  gloomiest  sky. 
My  soul  shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

Then  let  the  rude  tempest  assail, 
The  blast  of  adversity  blow  ; 
The  hnven,  though  distant,  I  hail. 
Beyond  this  rough  ocean  of  woe  ; 
When  safe  on  the  beautiful  strand, 
I'll  smile  at  the  billows  that  foam ; 
Kind  angels  to  hail  me  to  land, 
And  Jesus  to  welcome  me  home. 


Selected. 

IE  HEART  KNOWETH  ITS  OWxX  BITTERNESS. 

Tell  not  thy  secret  grief — 
It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  heart  can  feel 
Sorrow  for  suffering  that  thy  words  reveal. 

And  give  thy  heart  relief; 
But  soon  his  ear  will  weary  of  a  tale 
Too  oft  repeated  ;  then  of  no  avail 
The  lengthened  story  of  thy  secret  ill : 
Bear  on  in  silence — suffer,  and  be  still. 

It  is  the  common  lot ; 
None  know  the  hidden  soul  save  He  whose  eye 
Looks  thro'  each  dark  recess — forever  nigh. 

Though  we  behold  Him  not: 
Yes,  it  was  by  his  own,  his  holy  will 
That  wants  too  deep  for  human  love  to  fill. 
Should  to  our  thirsty  spirits  here  be  given, 
That  we  the  living  stream  might  seek  iu  heaven. 


Sdoctcd  from  tlie  N.  0.  Weekly  Picaju 
THE  LORDS  PRAYER  IN  VERSE. 
Our  heavenly  Father  hear  our  prayer ; 
Thy  name  be  hallowed  everywhere; 
Thy  kingdom  come  ;  Thy  perfect  will 
In  earth,  as  heaven,  let  it  fulfil ; 
Give  this  day's  bread  that  we  may  live  ; 
Forgive  our  sins  as  we  forgive ; 
Help  us  temptation  to  withstand ; 
From  evil  shield  us  by  Thy  hand; 
Now  and  forever  unto  Thee, 
The  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  he. 


'ow  Corn  is  Preserved  in  Russia. — At  a  late 

ling  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  held  in  Paris, 

r  from  M.  de  Semchoff,  a  Russian  landholder, 

lead,  describing  the  manner  in  which  corn  pits 


E.\tracted  from  the  Lcieuro  Hour. 

The  Pbysiciao  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia. 

No  profession,  perhaps,  offers  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  active  benevolence  than  that  of  a  physician, 
and  few  men  have  made  better  use  of  those  oppor- 
tunities than  Dr.  Christopher  Louis  Heim,  one  of 
the  physicians  to  the  household  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  king  of  Prussia.  Called  by  his 
high  appointment  to  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
great  of  the  earth,  he  still  devoted  himself  with 
great  interest  to  the  amelioration  of  the  maladies 
of  the  poorest,  to  whom  he  frequently  extended 
that  substantial  pecuniary  help  which  is  often  of 
more  value  than  medicine.  His  colleague,  Dr 
Ilufeland,  also  eminent  as  a  physician  and  a  chris 
tian,  and  of  whom  the  Queen  Louisa  said,  "  Ilufc' 
land  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  physician  for 
body  and  soul,"  gives  the  following  particulars  and 
anecdotes  of  his  excellent  friend  : 

Heim  was  a  physician  by  nature,  and  his  cor- 
rect judgment  and  remarkably  quick  perception, 
were  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  His  activity 
was  unwearying,  and  the  number  of  visits  he  made 
daily  seems  almost  incredible.  He  was  seen  as 
often  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  as  in  the  palaces 
of  the  rich,  and  everywhere  he  showed  the  same 
careful,  willing  attention.  He  thus  very  naturally 
became  the  favourite  of  the  people.  Once,  \i 
on  horseback  at  an  illumination,  the  expressions  of 
indignation  at  the  bold  rider  who  was  forcing  hii 
way  through  the  crowd,  were  changed  to  acclama- 
tion, as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  rider  was 
none  other  than  Father  Heim. 

His  manner  was  somewhat  laconic  and  free  ;  but 
living  as  he  did  for  and  with  the  people,  it  cannot 
excite  surprise,  and  from  the  great  originality  and 
straightforwardness  of  his  character,  he  did  not 
throw  it  off  in  the  presence  of  royalty  itself.  He 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  princess  Amelia 
the  queen  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  to  one  of 
the  Prussian  princesses.  This  last  named  lady 
possessed  an  excellent  character,  but  both  she  and 
her  court  retained  much  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  addressed  every 
one  in  the  third  person.  The  following  scene  once 
occurred  between  the  princess  and  Dr.  Heim,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
both. 

The  princess  was  one  day  sitting  in  a  splendid 
saloon,  on  a  sofa,  and  as  the  doctor  entered,  she 
surveyed  him  from  top  to  toe.  "  Approach,"  she 
said,  and  then  continued;  "I  hear  much  of  his 
dexterity  and  of  his  extended  and  succes.sful  prac 
tice.  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  appoint  him 
my  physician  in  ordinary,  and  this  I  would  an 
nounce  to  him."  "  I  thank  your  royal  highness 
for  the  confidence  you  have  in  me,  but  only  under 
certain  conditions  can  I  accept  the  honour  of  be- 
coming your  physician  in  ordinary." 

Dr.  Heim  said  this  in  a  pleasant  genial  tone. 
The  princess  laughing,  exclaimed  :  "  Conditions ! 
No  one  in  the  course  of  my  life  has  ventured  to 
bind  me  by  conditions." 


"  Indeed  !"  answered  Heim  ;  "  then  it  is  high 
time  you  should  be  taught  what  conditions  are." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  am  curious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  these  conditions;  he  may  make 
them." 

The  first  is,  that  your  royal  highness  should 
not  call  me  '  he  ;'  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  pre- 
sent times  ;  the  king  does  so  no  longer,  and  my 
own  man-servant  I  do  not  address  as  '  he.'  The 
second  condition  is,  that  you  do  net  make  me  wait 
in  the  ante-chamber.  I  have  no  time  to 
lose ;  the  longest  day  is  always  too  short  for  me. 
The  third  is,  that  your  royal  highness  should  not 
look  at  my  feet  so  much  ;  I  cannot  come  in  draw- 
g-room  shoes,  but  in  boots  and  in  a  comfortable 
overcoat.  The  fourth  is,  that  you  should  not  de- 
mand that  I  come  to  you  first  of  all ;  I  come  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  illness,  and  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  streets  and  houses.  The 
fifth  is,  that  you  should  not  keep  me  too  long,  and 
that  you  will  not  expect  from  me  that  I  should 
gossip  about  politics  and  town  news ;  for  such  things 
I  have  no  time.  And  lastly  that,  as  you  arc  royal, 
you  should  pay  me  royally." 

They  both  laughed  heartily,  and  on  these  con- 
ditions he  was  gladly  seen  at  the  court  of  the 
princess,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  and  be- 
loved. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  valuable  feature  of  his 
character.  We  must  see  how  he  is  enabled  to  bear 
misfortune  ;  which  is  the  real  touchstone  of  chris- 
tian temper  and  of  vital  religion.  Liberal  to  tho 
poor,  benevolent  to  all  who  were  in  need,  his  largo 
income  could  not,  however,  render  him  insensible 
to  a  loss  which  he  sustained  through  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  ft  large  house  of  trade.  Iu  reply  to  Dr. 
Huf'eland,  who,  some  days  after,  expressed  his 
sympathy,  he  said  :  "  I  would  rather  not  be  re- 
minded of  it;  God  be  praised,  I  have  trampled  it 
under  my  feet." 

"  How  did  you  manage  it  ?" 

"  As  I  generally  do  wlicn  I  cannot  help  myself; 
and  1  could  not  help  myself  in  this  case.  I  could 
not  forget  the  disagreeable  affair  ;  I  thought  of  it 
day  and  night.  That  valuable  money  that  I  had 
earned  with  so  much  trouble,  now  lost  all  at  once ! 
Alas !  even  my  poor  patients  suffered  from  it,  for  I 
was  always  absent.  At  home,  too,  I  had  no  more 
pleasure.  My  good  wife  at  other  times  so  cheerful, 
hung  down  her  head  ;  even  at  dinner,  when  people 
ought  to  be  the  most  cheerful,  we  sat  dumb,  and 
out  of  humour  opposite  each  other,  and  our  merry 
children  looked  at  us  timidly.  The  money  was 
gone,  and  with  it  was  gone  the  first  blessing  of  life, 
contentment.  I,  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  unable  to 
help  myself  in  this  necessity,  took  refuge  in  the 
Almighty.  I  hastened  to  my  bedroom,  locked  tho 
door,  and  prayed  right  earnestly,  that  strength, 
courage,  cheerfulness,  and  peace  might  again  be 
given  me.  It  was  to  me  as  if  God  himself  appeared 
and  said  to  me  :  '  Thou  art  a  poor  clergyman's 
son,  and  I  have  blessed  thee  in  thy  vocation,  so 
that  thy  position  is  now  secure.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  let  thee  play  with  the  money  thou  hast 
lost.  Now,  Heim,  be  no  longer  foolish,  and  stop 
these  lamentations,  otherwise  I  shall  show  myself 
very  strange  to  thee.  I  have  the  keys  to  all  mo- 
ney-coffers, and  I  can  make  good  the  loss  to  thee 
in  course  of  time.  Therefore,  be  now  of  good  cour- 
age, and  give  me  thy  hand  upon  it,  that  thou  wilt, 
from  this  time  forth,  cheerfully  follow  thy  vocation.' 
I  have  promised  this ;  my  wife  and  my  children  are 
again  cheerful ;  I  have  forgotten  it ;  it  is  under  my 
feet,  and  I  am  again  happy  in  my  God.  This  is 
what  prayer  can  do,  if  it  is  earnest,  believing  prayer. 
And  now  let  us  talk  about  something  else." 

This  excellent,  pious,  and  genial  physician  had 
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110  time  to  become  ill  himself,  and  was  actively  use- 
lul  to  a  great  age.  His  jubilee  was  commemorated] 
by  the  whole  city,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
during  three  days.  In  constant  excitement,  he  was 
at  last  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  ordered  that  the! 
house  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Late  in  the 
eyening,  a  poor  citizen's  wife  came  to  ask  him  to 
go  to  her  sick  child.  She  was  refused  ;  but  know- 
ing the  house,  she  found  her  way  to  the  physician's 
bed-room,  where  she  was  somewhat  impatiently 
dismissed.  Everything  again  became  still,  but  at 
last  his  wife  exclaimed:  "But  my  dear  husband, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  '!  You  do  nothing  but 
throw  yourself  about !" 

"I  cannot  sleep,"  said  he;  "it  is  a  singular 
thing  with  the  conscience.     I  must  go." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and,  forgetting  all  fatigue, 
hastened  to  the  sick  child,  which  happily  recovered. 

This  slight  sketch  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  this  excellent  physician,  who  lived 
and  died  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  divine 
Wa.ster,  who  went  about  doing  good. 


In  the  Eleventh  month  number  of  the  British 
Friend  we  find  some  editorial  remarks,  called  forth 
by  the  Conference,  then  about  to  assemble  in  Lon- 
don, and  by  the  "  Prize  Essays,"  which  have  been 
forwarded,  upon  the  decline  in  our  religious  Society. 
AVe  can  cordially  endorse  the  sentiments  contained 
in  them  ;  and  as  we  think  our  readers  will  be  inte- 
rested in  them,  we  shall  transfer  the  most  of  them 
to  our  columns : — £cL  of  Friend. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

With  our  strong  convictions  of  the  immutability 
of  the  Truth,  as  it  was  revived  by  George  Fox  and 
his  coadjutors  two  centuries  ago,  we  confess  we  do 
not  feel  that  amount  of  apprehension  which  some 
have  expressed,  that  any  permanent  injury  can  re- 
sult from  periodical  fits  of  discontent,  and  of  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  what  has  been  termed  "  keeping 
pace  with  the  times,"  and  "  getting  quit  of  anti- 
quated notions  and  practices."  Essayists  may 
multiply  by  the  thousand,  and  conference  may 
succeed  to  conference,  without  raising  much  alarm 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Truth.  No  new 
light  that  may  be  laid  claim  to,  can  reveal  any- 
thing dijj'erent  to  what  the  one  true  light  preached 
by  George  Fox  has  already  revealed.  Whatever 
discoveries  are  vouchsafed,  will  be  in  extension 
and  confirmation  of  the  Truth,  and  assuredly  not 
in  contradiction  to  it.  Welcome,  then,  we  say,  to 
whatever  shall  bear  the  character  cA  genuine  reve- 
lation.,  though  it  may  lead  us  in  paths  not  hereto- 
fore known.    *  *  *  *  * 

Abundantly  satisfied  as  we  are,  that  George 
Fox  and  his  contemporary  instruments  in  the  great 

rk  of  the  Religious  Reformation  which   they  in 


troduced,  were  sifted  with  more  than 
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degree  of  spiritual  discernment,  wo  have  yet  been 
often  not  a  little  doubtful,  whether  their  ardent 
love  of  the  truths  which  they  believed  themselves 
divinely  commissioned  to  revive,  and  the  earnest 
zeal  which  they  felt  for  their  diffusion,  did  not  lead 
them  to  anticipate,  and  in  some  instances  to  pre- 
dict, a  more  extensive  reception  of  them,  than  was 
altogether  warrantable  to  be  entertained. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  newly  organized 
Society,  it  is  true  that  we  occasionally  meet  with 
something  like  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  doctrines  which 
were  preached  seemed  mightily  to  prevail ;  yet 
there  was  not  even  in  George  Fox's  own  days,  nor 
in  those  of  his  immediate  successors  in  religious 
fellowship,  such  a  Hocking  to  the  standard  which 
they  had  been  instrumental  in  erecting,  as  certain 
authors  among  them  confidently  predicted.     Still 


less  has  there  been  any  great  apparent  flocking  to 
that  standard  in  subsequent  days. 

At  this  distance  of  time  from  the  Reformation 
by  Friends,  the  wonder  in  our  opinion  is,  that  a 
great  accession  should  have  been  expected  ;  a  calm 
and  attentive  study  of  human  history  and  charac- 
ter, would  rather  in  our  view  have  led  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion ;  the  profession  of  Friends,  being 
not  inaptly  described  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  when 
he  thus  exhorted  his  disciples  : — "  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it." 

The  question,  then,  which  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  assumed  decrease  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  we  take  to  be  synonymous  with  an- 
other, viz.,  Why  has  it  not  increased  '?  for  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  same  reasons  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  assigned  for  both — the  causes  which  lead  indi- 
viduals to  leave  the  Society  also  preventing  others 
from  joining  it.  This  position  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  establish,  if  we  take  even  a  cursory  view  of 
those  features  in  the  profession  of  the  Society, 
which  chiefly  distinguish  it  from  others.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  take  such  a  view,  it  may  be  as- 
serted without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  pro- 
fession has  never  been  pojndar.  Why  it  is  not 
popular,  will  probably  hereafter  plainly  enough 
appear  ;  but  this  unpopularity  operates  unquestion- 
ably, in  a  two-fold  way  :  it  tends  to  prevent  stran- 
gers from  being  attracted  towards  it,  as  well  as  to 
render  such  as  are  members  of  the  Society  uncom- 
fortable, unless  they  are  so  firmly  established  in 
the  faith  as  to  be  regardless  of  public  approbation. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  false  reports  in 
regard  to  its  christian  principles  have  greatly  in- 
jured the  Society,  by  keeping  the  public  in  ignor- 
ance respecting  Friends,  and  raising  great  preju- 
dice against  them — the  blame  of  which,  it  is  cer- 
tainly painful  to  say,  though  it  is  nevertheless 
strictly  true,  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  unscrupu- 
lous opponents,  numbering  among  them  some  of 
the  clergy  of  other  denominations.  The  false  re- 
ports here  referred  to,  have  accjuired  in  two  centu- 
ries such  a  tenacious  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and 
are  still  so  diligently  handed  down  from  sire  to 
son,  that  it  has  become  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
they  should  ever  be  obliterated.  And  yet  we  do 
not  know  that  we  can  justly  lay  to  the  blame  of 
ignorance,  the  little  attraction  which  is  manifested 
towards  Friends,  by  those  among  other  professors. 
If  many  leave  the  Society  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  views,  how  are  we 
to  expect  that  the  same  knowledge  acquired  by 
others  should  have  the  efiTect  of  attaching  them  to 
the  Society  ?  The  expectation  of  finding,  or  of 
having  found,  an  easier  way  to  the  Kingdom  than 
by  that  which  Friends  consider  themselves  requir- 
ed to  tread,  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  both  of 
leaving,  and  of  not  seeking  to  unite  with  them. 

Besides,  what  other  denomination,  that  has  ever 
arisen  since  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  has 
been  branded^  with  an  opprobrious  nickname?* 
Wherever  a  Friend  appears,  why  should  he  be  so 
often,  or  at  all,  an  object  of  reproach  and  of  scorn  ? 
Even  though  holding  what  others  might  think  he- 
terodox opinions,  so  long  as  these  did  not  lead  him 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  has  a  Friend  not  the 
same  title  to  common  civility  as  his  neighbours? 
But  not  to  dwell  unnecessarily  on  this  point,  we 
may  now  proceed  with  the  proposed  view  of  those 

*  We  refer  to  the  epithet,  "  Quaker,"  applied  to  George 
Fox  by  a  pcrsecnling  justice,  but  which  tlie  Society  ne- 
ver adopted.  They  designated  themselves  Friends — 
"  a  beautiful  appellation,"  says  Thomas  Glarkson,  "  and 
characteiistic  of  the  relation  which  man,  under  the 
christian  dispcusatiou,  ought  uniformly  to  bear  to  man." 


features  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Societ 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  denominations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  belief  of  Friends  with  r 
gard  to  worship,  leads  to  a  practice  entirely  diffejf 
ent  from  others — a  practice  which  has  little  to  rJi^ 
commend  it  to  the  superficial  and  inconsiderat 
The  view  which  the  Society  holds  respecting  tl 
true  source  and  freedom  of  the  ministry  of  the  go 
pel,  including  the  admissibility  of  feuiales  to  th 
service,  has  always  been  very  unceremoniously  d  J 
Bounced  as  unscriptural  by  the  teachers  of  oth- 
denominations — a  matter  which  can  excite  no  su 
prise,  since  it  is  sufiiciently  obvious,  that  if  Frient 
were  allowed  to  be  right,  there  would  be  no  sue! 
thing  as  a  2iuid  ministry.  In  close  connection  wit, 
this  point,  and  indeed  as  the  root  of  the  matter,  \ 
shall  mention  what  may  be  termed  the  cardin 
doctrine  of  Friends — that  which  the  evangeli 
John  so  plainly  sets  forth,  when  he  thus  writes  :- 
Christ  "was  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  eve) 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  In  consequeni 
of  this  it  is,  as  Friends  believe,  that  the  proph 
Jeremiah  predicted,  that  under  the  gospel  dispe; 
sation  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  at 
man  to  teach  his  brother,  saying,  "  Know  tl 
Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know  him,  from  the  least  to  tl' 
greatest.''  This  doctrine  is  amply  confirmed  t 
Paul  when  he  thus  writes : — "  The  grace  of  Gc 
that  bringeth  salvation"  (saving  power)  "hath  aji 
peared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying  u 
godliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  sober!' 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world.''  'J 
apply  this  view  to  worship.  Friends  believe  th 
their  practice  of  silent  waiting  is  according  to  tl 
will  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  his  people  ;  that 
coming  together  in  His  name,  and  relying  upc 
His  promise,  that  He  will  be  "  in  the  midst 
them."  It  would  here  be  obviously  out  of  plac 
to  enter  upon  any  lengthened  argument  in  proof 
the  scriptural  soundness  of  the  views  of  Frieni 
upon  the  subject  of  worship;  it  suflSccs  to  refer 
their  practice,  as  not  likely  to  be  popular  or  attra 
tive — as  possessing  nothing  fascinating  to  stra: 
gers,  nor  calculated  to  retain  even  such  as  ha' 
been  educated  in  it  as  the  right  way,  unless  cot'| 
viction  through  the  Spirit  of  Truth  enforces  tV; 
lesson.  Here,  it  may  just  be  added,  that  the  di' 
terence  between  Friends  and  others  on  the  subjc' 
of  worship,  consists  in  this  :  Acceptable  worship 
the  view  of  Friends,  may  be  rendered  witho 
words,  it  being  essentially  the  homage  of  the  huai 
and  not  of  the  lips  only  ;  others,  on  the  contiar 
while  admitting  that  the  words  should  be  an  iudt 
of  feeling,  consider  words  necessary  whether  so  i; 
dicative  or  not. 

The  tenets  of  Friends  in  regard  to  what  otLi| 
denominations  term  the  sacraments,  which,  amoil 
Papists,  are  seven  in  number,  and  among  Protei 
tauts,  two,  have  been  always  considered  equivale: 
to  a  denial  of  Christ — a  misapprehension,  as  ui 
founded  as  the  many  others  which  ignorance  h; 
originated    and   perpetuated.     Friends   own    hot. 


baptism  and  the  supper;   but  then  they  considi. 
theiu  wholly  spiritual,  and  not  ritual.  | 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  an  unfair  at^ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  some  expressions  in  tl, 
controversial  writings  of  certain  early  authOj 
among  Friends,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  upcu 
the  body  unscriptural  views  respecting  Jest 
Christ,  as  if  they  denied  his  divinity — than  whic 
there  can  be  nothing  farther  from  the  truth,  thoug 
this  is  not  the  place  for  lengthened  pi  oof  of  the  a 
sertioD. 

The  views  of  Friends  on  the  subjects  just  cii'  j, 
meruted,  or  rather  the  views  which  many  errou  , 
ously  suppose  them  to  hold,  have  had  their  inil'i|, 
.',  and  that  by  uo  means  an  unimportant  on  I 
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jreventlDg  accessions  to  their  body  ;  at  the  same 
«  that  the  merely  nominal  among  themselves, 
readily  be  understood,  may  not  be  able  to 
ireciate  such  a  degree  of  spirituality,  and  may 
3  easily  be  led  to  practices  more  congenial  with 
ir  outwardness  of  view. 

(To  be  coDtinned.) 


For  "Tlio    Friond." 

JVo  believe  that  the  following  has  been  in  our 
irnal  before,  but  at  the  ruquebt  of  a  Friend  who 
iks  it  worth  republishing,  wo  again  give  it  a 
ce  in  our  columns. 

moil  dcliicrcd  at  Frankford,  Penna.,  by  James 
Simpson,  a  few  montlis  before  his  decease. 
iVhat  I  am  now  going  to  relate  is  but  a  simple 
•y,  and  it  is  probable  some  of  you  have  heard 
tell  it  before ;  but  it  has  taken  such  possession 
ny  mind  that  I  thought  I  would  just  drop  it  for 
r  con--ideration. 
Vhcn  I  was  a  young  man,  there  lived  in  our 
hbourhood  a  Presbyterian,  who  was  universally 
orted  to  be  a  very  liberal  man,  and  uncommonly 
ight  in  his  dealings.  When  he  had  any  of  th 
'  jce  of  his  farm  to  dispose  of,  he  made  it  an 
iable  rule  to  give  good  measure,  over  good, 
aer  more  than  could  be  required  of  him.  One 
his  friends  observing  his  frequently  doing  so, 
stioued  him,  why  he  did  it  ?  told  him  he  gave 
h,  and  said  it  could  not  be  to  his  own  ad- 
tagc.  Now,  my  friends,  mark  the  answer  of 
Presbyterian  :  "  God  Almighty  has  permitted 
but  one  journey  through  the  world,  and  when 
I  cannot  return  to  rectify  mistakes."  Think 
lis,  Friends,  but  one  journey  through  the  world  ; 
hours  that  are  passed  are  gone  forever,  and  the 
ons  in  those  hours  can  never  be  recalled. 
do  not  throw  it  out  as  a  charge,  nor  mean  to 
ly  that  any  of  you  are  dishonest,  but  the  words 
lis  good  Presbyterian  have  often  impressed  my 

and,  I  think,  in  an  instructive  manner, 
lut  one  journey.  We  are  allowed  but  one  jour- 
through  the  world  ;  therefore  lot  none  of  us 
"  My  tongue  is  my  own,  I  will  talk  what  I 
e:  my  time  is  my  own,  I  will  go  where  I 
86  :  I  can  go  to  meeting,  or,  if  the  world  calls 
I  will  stay  at  home  ;  it  is  all  my  own."  Now 
won't  do,  Friends  :  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 
as  we  list,  and  then  come  here  and  worship,  as 
for  a  lamp  to  burn  without  oil.  It  is  utterly 
)ssible.  And  I  was  thinking  what  a  droll  com- 
;ion  man  is ;  a  compound  of  bank-notes,  dol- 
cents,  and  newspapers,  and  bringing,  as  it 
the  world  on  his  back,  he  comes  hero  to  per- 
worship  ;  or,  at  least,  he  would  have  it  so  ap- 
.  Now,  Friends,  I  just  drop  this  before  we 
I  for  your  consideration  :  let  each  one  try  him- 
and  SCO  how  it  is  with  his  own  soul. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

Women's  rreacliing. 

striking  testimony  to  the  authority  for  wo- 
*s  preaching,  is  given  by  Martha  More  in  seiid- 
ler  sister  Hannah  More,  who  was  temporarily 
pt,  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  one  of  their 
™oI  teachers.  She  thus  writes  : — "  Perhaps  such 
;ht  has  seldom  been  exhibited.  Oh,  that  the 
and  great  would  so  live  as  to  be  so  mourned  ! 
asseth  this  world  away,  and  so  we  go  on  sin- 
,  and  take  no  warning.     Never,  never,  had  I 

difficulty  to  restrain  my  tongue  as  at  the  mo- 
t  the  last  office  was  performed  :  the  people  I 
ihildren  !  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  !  the  spirit 
in  seemed  struggling  to  speak,  and  I  was  in  a 
of  agony,  but  1  recollected  that  I  had  heard 
iwhere  a  woman  must  not  speak  in  the  church. 

had  she  been  interred  in  the  church  yard,  a 


messenger  from  BIr.  Pitt  should  not  have  restrained 
me,  for  I  seemed  to  have  received  a  message  from 
a  higher  Master  within  :  and  I  have  long  been  con 
vinced  that  Satan  is  as  often  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  prudence  as  in  any  other,  and  as  often  succeeds 
in  it.  How  this  Cheddar  work  will  now  go  on  no 
human  being  can  tell ;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  it 
is  in  the  same  kinds  now  that  it  was  before." 


The  Use  of  Tob 

Were  it  possible  for  a  being  who  had  resided 
upon  our  globe  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  a  planet 
where  reason  governed,  and  to  tell  them  that  a 
vile  weed  was  in  general  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe  ho  had  left,  which  ali'orded  no  nour- 
ishment ;  and  that  this  weed  was  cultivated  with 
immense  care ;  that  it  was  an  important  article  of 
commerce;  that  the  want  of  it  produced  real  mis- 
ery ;  that  its  taste  was  extremely  nauseous ;  that 
it  was  unfriendly  to  health  and  morals ;  and  that 
its  use  was  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
time  and  property  ;  the  account  would  be  thought 
incredible,  and  the  author  of  it  would  probably  be 
excluded  from  society  for  relating  a  story  of  so 
improbable  a  nature !  In  no  one  view  is  it  possi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  creature  man  in  a  more 
absurd  and  ridiculous  light  than  in  his  attachment 
to  Tobacco. 

The  progress  of  habit  in  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
The  slaves  of  it  begin  by  using  it  only  after  din- 
ner ;  then,  during  the  afternoon  and  evening ; 
afterwards  before  dinner,  then  before  breakfast, 
and  finally  during  the  night.  *  *  * 

The  appetite  for  tobacco  is  wholly  artificial.  No 
person  was  ever  born  with  a  relish  for  it ;  even  in 
those  persons  who  are  much  attached  to  it,  nature 
frequently  recovers  her  disrelish  for  it.  It  ceases 
to  be  agreeable  in  every  febrile  indisposition.  This 
is  so  invariably  true,  that  a  disrelish  to  it  is  often 
a  sign  of  an  approaching  fever.  I  proceed  now  to 
mention  some  of  the  influences  of  the  habitual  use 
of  tobacco  upon  morals. 

The  use  of  it,  more  especially  in  smoking,  dis- 
poses to  idleness,  and  idleness  has  been  considered 
as  the  root  of  all  evil.  "  An  idle  man's  brain," 
says  the  celebrated  and  original  Buuyan,  "  is  the 
devil's  workshop." 

The  use  of  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
neglect  of  cleanliness.  Tobacco,  more  especially 
when  used  in  smoking,  is  generally  offensive  to 
it.     To  smoke  in  company 


those  who  do  not 

under  such  circumstances,  is  a  breach  of  good 
manners ;  now  manners  have  an  influence  upon 
morals.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  outposts 
of  virtue.  A  habit  of  off'ending  the  senses  of 
friends  or  strangers  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  cannot 
therefore  be  indulged  with  innocence.  It  produces 
a  want  of  respect  for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  this 
always  disposes  to  unkind  and  unjust  behaviour 
towards  them.  Who  ever  knew  a  rude  person 
completely  or  uniformly  moral  'I 

In  reviewing  the  account  that  has  been  given  of 
the  disagreeable  and  mischievous  effects  of  tobacco, 
we  are  led  to  inquire,  what  are  its  uses  upon  our 
globe,  for  we  are  assured  thot  nothing  exists  in 
vain.  Poison  is  a  relative  term,  and  the  most 
noxious  plants  have  been  discovered  to  afford  suste- 
nance to  certain  animals.  But  what  animal  besides 
man  will  take  tobacco  into  its  mouth  ?  Horses, 
cows,  sheep,  cats,  dogs,  and  even  hogs,  refuse  to 
taste  it.  Flies,  mosquitoes,  and  the  moth,  are 
chased  from  our  clothes  by  the  smell  of  it.  But 
let  us  not  arraign  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  na- 
ture in  the  production  of  this  plant.  Modern 
travellers  have  at  last  discovered  that  it  constitutes 


the  food  of  a  solitary  and  filthy  wild  beast,  well- 
known  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  by  the  name  of  the 
Hock  Goat. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  relating 
an  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  Franklin.  A  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  declared  to  one  of  his 
friends  that  he  had  never  used  tobacco  in  any  way 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life  ;  and  that  he  was  dis- 
posed  to  believe  there  was  not  much  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  it,  for  that  he  had  never  met  with 
a  man  who  used  it,  who  advised  him  to  follow  his 
example. — Dr.  Benjamin  Rnsh. 


Sek-cted  fur  "The  Frk-iid." 

Pliilantliropy  of  Common  life. 

There  are  those,  who,  with  a  kind  of  noble  but 
mistaken  aspiration,  are  asking  for  a  life  which 
shall,  in  its  form  and  outward  course,  be  more 
spiritual  and  divine  than  that  which  they  are  ob- 
liged to  live.  They  think  that  if  they  would  de- 
vote themselves  entirely  to  what  are  called  the 
labours  of  philanthropy,  to  visiting  the  poor  and 
sick,  that  would  be  well  and  worthy — and  so  it 
might  be.  They  think  that  if  it  could  be  inscribed 
on  their  tombstones  that  they  had  visited  a  million 
couches  of  disease,  and  carried  balm  and  soothing 
to  them,  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  record — and 
so  it  would  be.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  the  mil- 
lion occasions  will  come — aye,  in  the  ordinary 
paths  of  life,  in  your  houses  and  by  your  firesides — 
wherein  you  may  act  as  nobly  as  if  all  your  life- 
long you  visited  beds  of  sickness  and  pain. 

Yes,  I  say,  the  million  occasions  will  come, 
varying  every  hour,  in  which  you  may  restrain 
your  passions,  subdue  your  hearts  to  gentleness 
and  patience,  resign  jour  own  interest  to  another's 
advantage,  speak  words  of  kindness  and  wisdom, 
raise  the  fallen,  and  cheer  the  fainting  and  sick  in 
spirit,  and  soften  and  assuage  the  weariness  and 
bitterness  of  the  mortal  lot.  These  cannot,  indeed, 
be  written  on  your  tombs,  for  they  are  not  one 
series  of  specific  actions,  like  tho.«e  of  what  is  tech- 
nically denominated  philanthropy.  But  in  them, 
I  say,  you  may  discharge  offices  not  less  glorious 
for  yourselves  than  the  self-denials  of  the  far- 
famed  .sisters  of  charity,  than  the  labours  of  How- 
ard or  Oberlin,  or  than  the  sufferings  of  the  mar- 
tyred host  of  God's  elect.  They  shall  not  be 
written  on  your  tombs,  but  they  are  written  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  of  friends,  of  children,  of  kindred 
all  around  you ;  they  are  written  in  the  book  of 
life.  Orville  Dewey. 

A  Peculiar  Kind  of  Cloth,  known  as  Macintosh 
cloth,  is  now  extensively  manufactured  in  England. 
The  material  is  merely  two  layers  of  cotton,  cement- 
ed with  liquid  India  rubber ;  but  the  junction  is  so 
well  effected,  that  the  three  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  one.  The  stout  and  well  woven  cot- 
ton cloth  is  coiled  upon  a  horizontal  beam,  like  the 
yarn  beam  of  a  loom  ;  and  from  this  it  is  stretched 
out  in  a  tight  state  and  a  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tion. A  layer  of  liquid,  or  rather  paste-like  solu- 
tion, is  applied,  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  the 
cloth  is  drawn  under  a  knife  edge,  which  scrapes 
the  solution,  and  diffuses  it  equally  over  every  part 
of  the  cloth.  The  cloth  is  then  extended  out  on  a 
horizontal  frame-work  to  dry,  and,  when  dried,  a 
second  coating  is  applied  in  a  similar  way,  and  a 
third  and  fourth  may  also  be  thus  applied,  if  neces- 
sary. Two  pieces,  coated  in  this  manner,  are  next 
placed  face  to  face  with  great  care,  to  prevent 
creasing  or  distortion,  and,  being  passed  between 
two  smooth  wooden  rollers,  they  are  so  thoroughly 
pressed  as  to  be  made  to  unite  durably  and  por- 
anently.  Cloth  thus  cemented,  doubled  and  dried, 

very  strong,  and  quite  impervious  to  rain. 
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Selected 

Economy  Without  Avarice. 
There  is  no  station  in  life  sufiSoiently  elevated 
to  render  a  regard  to  economy  altogether  unneces- 
sary; and  as  the  income  of  the  majority  is  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits,  the  duty  of  becoming 
economists  is  invested  with  additional  importance. 
Let  me  therefore  strongly  exhort  you  to  be  tem- 
perate in  all  your  views  and  actions ;  and  espe- 
cially discreet  in  the  articles  of  apparel ;  for  if 
you  do  not  adhere  to  moderation  in  this  resp 
you  will  soon  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  your 
affairs  in  disorder.  If  you  once  lay  aside  atten- 
tion to  economy,  nothing  can  be  answered  for — 
pompous  living  is  the  high  road  to  ruin,  and  the 
reduction  of  fortune  is  almost  always  followed  by 
depravity  of  manners,  llemember,  that  in  order 
to  be  regular,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  sordid — 
avarice  is  unprofitable  and  dishonourable.  Ad- 
here to  good  management  only  in  order  to  avoid 
the  injustice  and  shame  attendant  on  irregularity. 
Let  us  retrench  unnecessary  expenses  for  the  sake 
of  prefcring  such  as  decency,  friendship  and  cha- 
rity require  us  to  make.  It  is  established  good 
order,  and  not  an  avaricious  looking  into  trifling 
matters,  which  turns  to  great  account — avoid 
meanness  in  every  shape,  for  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  dishonesty.  When  Pliny  sent  back  a 
bond  for  a  considerable  sum,  which  the  father  of 
his  friend  owed  him,  accompanied  by  a  complete 
acquittance,  he  remarked — •'  Though  my  estate  be 
small,  and  I  am  subject  to  heavy  expenses,  yet  my 
frugality  produces  a  fund  which  enables  uie  to 
render  services  to  my  friends."  Abridge  your 
fancies  and  diversions,  that  you  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  gratifications  of  generous  actions,  in 
which  every  person  of  a  liberal  mind  ought  to  in- 
dulge. Avoid  vanity,  and  be  wholly  regardless  of 
the  wants  it  creates.  It  is  commonly  said,  "  we 
must  necessarily  be  like  others  :"  this  sentiment 
has  great  latitude,  and  leads  to  much  evil : — a  just 
regard  to  your  income  will  leave  you  no  doubt  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  you  ought  to  adopt.  He 
who  is  regardless  of  his  own  means,  can  never  ef- 
fectually enhance  his  friends.  Have  a  noble  emu- 
lation, to  excel  in  honour,  probity  and  integrity. 
Be  rich  in.  tlie  endowments  of  mind,  and  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Poverty  of  mind  is  far  more 
deplorable  than  poverty  of  circumstances. — <S.  h. 


Selected. 

Advice  to  Tonng  Men. 
Ever  carry  about  with  you  such  a  sen.se  of  the 
uncertainty  of  everything  in  this  life,  and  of  life 
itself,  as  to  put  nothing  ofi'  till  to-morrow  which 
ought  to  be  done  to-day.  Dilatory  persons  are 
frequently  exposed  to  surprise  and  hurry  in  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  them.  The  time  is  come, 
and  they  are  unprepared.  Let  the  concerns  of 
your  soul  and  your  shop,  your  religion  and  your 
business,  lie  always  in  such  order,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  death,  at  a  short  warning,  may  be  no  occasion 
of  alarm  or  distraction.  We  arc  creatures  of  imi- 
tation, and  by  an  every-day  influence,  our  temper 
and  habits  are  very  much  formed  on  the  model  of 
those  with  whom  we  familiarly  associate.  In  this 
view,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  young  men 
than  the  choice  of  their  companions.  If  they  select 
for  their  associates  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous,  and 
the  enterprising,  great  and  most  happy  will  be  the 
effects  on  their  own  character  and  habits.  With 
these  living  patterns  of  excellence  before  them, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  a  disgust  at  everything 
that  is  low,  unworthy  and  vicious,  and  to  be  in- 
spired with  a  desire  to  advance  in  whatever  is 
prai.seworthy  and  good.  It  is  needless  to  add,  the 
opposite  of  all  this  is  the  certain  consequence  of 


intimacy  with  persons  of  bad  habits  and  profligate 
lives. 

Young  men  are,  in  general,  but  little  aware  how 
much  their  reputation  is  affected  in  the  view  of  the 
public,  by  the  company  they  keep.  The  character 
of  their  associates  is  soon  regarded  as  their  own. 
If  they  seek  the  society  of  the  worthy  and  respect- 
able, it  elevates  them  in  the  public  estimation,  as 
it  is  an  evidence  that  they  respect  others.  On  the 
contrary,  intimacy  with  persons  of  bad  character 
always  sinks  a  young  man  in  the  eye  of  the  public. 
While  he,  perhaps  in  intercourse  with  such  persons, 
thinks  but  little  of  the  consequences,  others  are 
making  their  remarks, — they  learn  what  bis  taste 
is ;  what  sort  of  company  he  prefers  ;  and  predict, 
on  no  doubtful  ground,  what  will  be  the  issue  to  his 
own  principles  and  character.  There  are  young 
men,  and  those  too,  who  have  no  mean  opinion  of 
themselves,  to  be  intimate  with  whom  would  be  as 
much  as  one's  reputation  is  worth. 

Evil  Cnmj}a7iy. — The  following  beautiful  alle- 
gory is  translated  from  the  German  : — Sopbronius, 
wise  teacher,  would  not  suffer  even  his  grown  up 
ns  and  daughters  to  associate  with  those  whose 
conduct  was  not  pure  and  upright.  "  Dear  Father," 
said  the  gentle  Eulalia  to  him,  one  day,  when  he 
forbade  her,  in  company  with  her  brother,  to  visit 
the  volatile  Lucinda,  "  dear  father,  you  must  think 
us  very  childish,  if  you  imagine  that  we  should  be 
exposed  to  danger  by  it."  The  father  took  in 
silence  a  dead  coal  from  the  hearth,  and  reached 
it  to  his  daughter.  "  It  will  not  burn  you,  my  child  : 
take  it."  Eulalia  did  so,  and  behold,  her  beautiful 
te  hand  was  soiled  and  blackened,  and,  as  it 
chanced,  her  white  dress  also.  "  We  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  holding  coals,"  said  Eulalia,  in  vexation. 
"  Yes,  truly,"  said  the  father,  "  you  see,  my  child, 
that  coals,  even  if  they  do  not  burn,  blacken;  so 
it  is  with  the  company  of  the  vicious  or  trifling." 


THE     FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH   11,   1858. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
UNITED  STATES.— CoH<7rm  met  on  tlie  6th  instant, 
Willi  quorums  in  botb  Houses.  In  the  Senate,  Masou,  of 
Virgiuia,  gave  notice  that  he  would,  the  next  d.ay,  call 
up  the  case  of  the  Spanish  schooner  Amistad.  In  the 
House,  Dewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  asked  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  of  Wajs 
and  Means  to  report  a  bill  increasing  the  duty  on  coal, 
ron,  and  such  other  articles  as  need  protection  against 
foreign  competition.  Objection  being  made,  he  moved 
a  suspension  of  the  rules,  -which  w.as  negatived — yeas, 
102  ;  nays,  87 — a  vote  of  two-thirds  being  requisite. 

The  Frcsidcnt's  Message  was  sent  in,  and  read,  in  both 
Houses.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  are 
represented  to  be  generally  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Treaties  with  China  and  Japan  open  those  countries  to 
trade  and  travel.  Great  Britain  has  voluntarily  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  visitation  and  search  of  American 
vessels.  With  all  other  European  powers,  except  Spain, 
elationaof theUnitedStatesarefrieudly.  WithSiiaiu 
the  old  cause  of  complaint — difliculties  arising  with 
the  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  which  are  referred  to  the 
Spanish  government  for  settlement.  Cuba  is  declared 
to  be  a  continual  source  of  injury  and  annoyance,  and 
riurchase,  the  only  honourable  way  to  obtain  it, 
would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  United  States.  Va- 
rious grievances  on  the  part  of  Mexico  are  complained 
of,  but  for  which  there  is  no  hope  of  redress  while  that 
country  remains  in  its  present  distracted  state.  Bands 
of  predatory  Indians  enter  our  territory  from  Mexico,  and 
commit  what  outrages  they  please.  He  recommends  that 
"tary  posts  be  temporarily  established  in  Sonora  and 
Chiliuahua,  for  the  protCL-tion  of  the  frontiers, — to  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  Mexico  shall  have  a  government 
apable  of  performing  its  duties.  In  respect  to  the  transit 
oute  across  the  Isthmus,  the  interests  of  commerce  re- 


quire that  it  shall  be  open,  and  the  President  asks  fo 
power  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  preven  | 
its  being  closed  by  lawless  violence.  The  sentiment 
heretofore  expressed  on  the  Kansas  question,  are  reite  1 
rated.  That  territory  is  said  to  be  now  tranquil  am, 
prosperous,  and  its  population  rapidly  increasing.  Hi; 
hopes  the  application  for  admission  into  the  Union  wil 
not  be  renewed  at  this  session,  nor  until  the  number  o\ 
inhabitants  shall  be  largely  increased.  The  policy  pur  i 
sued  towards  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  is  said  to  have  re ' 
suited  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties  there, 
The  Post-office.— The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General 
says,  the  expenses  of  that  department  for  the  last  year: 
were  $1 2,722,470  ;  receipts  from  all  sources,  §8,186,7221 
leaving  a  deficienry  of  more  than  four  and  a  half  mil) 
lions  of  dollars.  , 

The  Treasury. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Secre ' 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Trea.l 
sury  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  (Sixth  mo! 

30,  1857,)  of $17,710,114  2:1 

Received   during   the   year.    Loans,  ' 

Treasury  notes  issued,  .         .         .       23,696,300  0(1 

Duties  on  Imports 41.789,620  9C 

Sales  of  Public  Lands,      .         .         .         3,'513,715  8'i 
Miscellaneous  sources,      .         .         .         1,254,232  7l, 


$87,963,983  8lU 
The  expenditures  during  the  vear  ending  Sixth  mo.  301 
1858,  were  §81,585,687   76. 

New  Tori-.— Mortality  last  week,  376.  Owing  to  th- 
absence  of  speculation,  and  the  general  depression  o 
trade  and  manufactures,  there  is  comparatively  little  de 
maud  for  money,  exhibiting  a  rem.arkable  contrast  will 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  Loans  oi 
call,  on  good  security,  may  be  had  at  3  a  4  per  cent, 
and  4  a  5  per  cent,  on  stated  time. 

Philadelphia.— }<\on-A\\lj  last  week,  203.  Of  consumpl 
tion,  38  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  19. 

Pike's  Peak. — The  latest  accounts  from  the  gold  mine 
in  this  region  state  that  about  1500  persons  were  col 
lectcd  there,  most  of  whom  expected  to  remain  throughou 
the  winter.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  existence  o 
gjld,  though  probably  many  of  the  gold  hunters  will  ge 
but  little.  The  climate  is  reported  to  be  fine,  and  th 
cold  not  severe.  No  snow  had  fallen,  up  to  the  1st  o 
Tenth  month,  and  the  miners  slept  in  the  open  air  will 
impunity. 

The  Slaver  Echo. — A  grand  jury,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.I 
have  refused  to  find  bills  of  indictment  against  the  cre» 
of  this  vessel. 

Miscellaneous. — Reaction  in  Spain.  —  The  governmen 
has  laid  before  the  Cortes  .1  bill  for  restoring  to  th 
clergy  of  the  church  their  former  possessions.  Not  onlj 
the  property  of  the  secular  clergy,  lost  by  the  revolutioi, 
of  1855,  is  probably  to  be  returned,  but  also  that  of  con 
vents,  which  had  been  suppressed  in  former  years;  am' 
indemnification  promised  for  all  that  had  already  beer 
sold  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1 855.  The  total  sun 
amounted  to  more  than  3,000,000,000  reals,  or  abou 
$150,000,000. 

Intolerance  in  Norway. — A  Roman  Catholic  priest  c 
Christiana,  Norway,  has  been  condemned  to  j>ay  a  fine  c 
twenty  dollars,  for  having  allowed  a  Protestant  to  abjur'j' 
her  faith,  and  join  his  flock,  without  first  obtaining  th  'l. 
consent  of  the  Lutheran  clergy.  { 

Too  much  ircartA.— The  estate  of  a  resident  of  Bostoc| 
lately  deceased,  is  put  down  by  the  appraisers  at  §3,483, 
619.  One  item  of  this  amount  consists  of  cash  on  han 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  §2,208,358  ;  this  sum  was  de 
posited  in  nine  banks,  in  the  city  of  Boston. 


Agent  Appointed.- Abro.htim    Cowgill,  Spring   DaWj'l 

Cedar  Co.,  Iowa.  (^ 

1 

RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  James  Bell,  jr.,  Pa.,  Eleventh  mo.  9tlj 
$2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Septimus  C.  Sharpless,  lo.,  $5,  to  2' 
vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

There  is  an  opening  at  this  Institution  for  two  Assisf 
ant  Teachers  in  the  Boys'  Schools.  Young  men  wishin 
to  improve  themselves  in  their  learning,  will  find  this 8 
eligible  situation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  David  Roberts,  the  Su 
perintendent,  or  to  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Eleventh  mo.  I7th,  1853. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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'le  Appeal  of  tlie  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
to  their  FcUow-Citizetis  of  tlw  United  IStatcs,  on 
Behalf  of  tltc  Coloured  Races. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 
APPENDIX. — A. 

Since  the  Appeal  was  prepared,  the  official  de- 
tch  from  which  the  following  is  taken  has  been 
aincd  : — 

Robert  T.  Schenck,  Minister  from   the  United 

3  at  the  court  of  Brazil,  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 

Webster,  dated  "  Rio  Janeiro,  April  2Cth, 

J2,"  says  :  "I  desire  to  call  your  particular  at- 

tion  to  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  between 

izil  and  the  coast  of  Africa.     This  infamous 

1  inhuman  traffic,  thanks  principally,  I  must  say, 

the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  and  the 

position  manifested  and  measures  taken  by  the 

aisters  of  State  ...  in  this  government,  has 

led  for  a  year  or  more  to  be  nearly,  if  not  al- 

ther  stopped.     But  there  are  many  indications 

its  revival,  and  I  grieve  to  have  to  inform  you 

.  no  flag  is  more  likely  to  be  prostituted 

■he  vile  purpose  of  protecting  those  engaged  in 

business  than  our  own." 

A  reaction  has  evidently  taken  place.  ...  I 

sorry  to  say  that  .  .  .  nothing  seems  to  occur 

hese  miscreants  who  would  commerce  in  human 

b,  more  likely  to  serve  their  purposes,  than  the 

„  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  American  flag.     It 

le  gives  privilege   and  immunity  from  visitation 

1  search,  when  on  the  high  seas,  against  all  pur- 
rs but  the  commissioned  naval  police  of  our 

(  intry." 

Within  the  last  two  weeks,  two  American  fast- 

8  jing  brigs  have  been  fitted  out  and  sailed  from 

t  I  port,  cleared  and  freighted  for  the  coast  of  Af- 
Tlicre  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
lity  and  assortment  of  goods  taken  by  them, 
from  other  suspicious  facts,  that  their  object 
to  trade  for  slaves." 

n  a  communication  from  the  same  officer  to  Sc- 
ary Everett,  dated  "  Rio  Janeiro,  Feb.  5th 
3,"  he  says  :  "  I  mentioned  .  .  .  that  two  Ame- 
n  brigs  had  left  this  port  under  suspicious  cir 
'.stances,  intending  no  doubt  to  make  slave  voy- 
!,  although,  under  existing  laws,  neither  the 
sul  of  the  United  States,  nor  I,  had  any  powei 
letain  them,  or  means  to  intercept  and  defeat 

ttir  nefarious  purpose.   I  was  not  mistaken.   Those 

aji.-ehensions  have  been  realized. 


One  of  the  vessels,  by  the  accidents  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  African  coast,  was  proveiitcd  from  get- 
ting her  human  cargo  afloat,  and  has  returned  to 
the  United  States.  The  other,  'the  Camargo,' 
\merican,  I  think  from  Portland,  Maine,  with  Ame- 
rican flag,  captain,  and  crew,  arrived  on  this  coast 
again  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  five  hundred  blacks 
on  board,  whom  she  succeeded,  by  concert  with 
persons  on  shore,  in  running  in  and  landing  at 
Brauchy,  a  little  unfrequented  port.  .  .  .  To  avoid 
pursuit  and  detection,  the  brig  was  then  burnt  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  hull  scuttled  and  sunk — 
her  captain,  named  Gordon,  and  his  sailors  scatter- 
ing through  the  country  and  escaping." 

In  a  newspaper  inclosed  in  the  despatch,  called 
the  "  Corrioro  Mercantil,"  issued  at  Rio,  and  dated 
the  last  day  of  1852,  the  editor,  speaking  of  the 
above  landing  of  slaves,  says  :  "  Wc  are  informed 
that  this  violation  of  law  was  perpetrated  under  the 
American  flag."  "  We  say,  with  regret,  that  it 
was  the  flag  of  the  United  States  which  covered 
this  act  of  piracy,  sustained  by  citizens  of  that  great 
nation,  who,  disobeying  the  orders  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  violating  the  laws  of  their  country,  do 
not  blush  to  soil  the  glorious  flag  of  their  nation 
only  with  a  view  to  the  vile  profits  of  this  accursed 
traffic  in  Africans. 

'  If  the  government  of  the  American  Union  does 
not  resolve  to  vindicate  still  more  closely  the  honour 
of  its  flag — if  its  diplomatic  agents  and  those  of  its 
navy,  have  not  their  powers  enlarged,  or  are  not 
provided  with  means  for  prosecuting  those  who, 
against  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  violate  the 
laws  of  nations,  the  slave  trade  will  receive  new 
animation,  and  the  American  flag,  which  has  as- 
sisted-so  much  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  .  .  . 
lose  both  in  dignity  and  glory.  It  is  confi- 
dently stated  that  other  speculations  like  that  of 
hich  wc  treat  will  also  be  protected  by  the  Ame- 
rican flag." 

APPENDIX. B. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
from  the  "  British  cruiser  Sappho,  off  Loando,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1857."  It  reveals  a  shocking  inci- 
dent in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst.,  in  a  thick  mist, 
with  rain,  we  closed  with  a  schooner.  While  board- 
ing her,  the  weather  cleared,  and  a  large  ship  was 
seen  close  to  the  land.  Directly  our  boats  returned, 
we  made  all  sail  in  chase,  the  ship  making  all  sai" 
to  avoid  us,  and  the  chase  became  very  exciting 
The  captain  said  we  were  gaining,  and  so  they  niu; 
have  thought  on  board  the  ship,  as  he  tacked  in 
shore  and  we  after  him  ;  then  he  bore  away,  run 
ning  along  the  edge  of  the  surf,  and  by  help  of  hi; 
large  sails  was  drawing  ahead. 

"By  this  time  we  were  sure  be  was  one  of  the 
large  American  slave  ships,  and  we  feared  he  would 
escape  if  he  got  sea-room,  so  the  captain  took  a 
boat  well  manned  and  armed,  and  pulled  to  wind 
ward  to  cut  him  off',  and  he  would  be  obliged  to 
tack  oS"  shore.  Another  boat  was  sent  to  leeward 
the  master,  the  only  officer  on  board,  being  left  in 
charge.  The  ship  was  not  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  close  to  the  surf.  Seeing  the  trap 
laid  for  him,  and  that  he  could  not  escape,  he  ran 


lis  ship  ashore.  Wo  anchored  in  four  fathoms; 
the  master  took  the  whale  boats  close  to  the  ship, 
and  was  soon  joined  by  the  other  boats. 

The  ship  was  rolling  in  the  breakers,  with  all 
her  sails  flapping  about,  and  appeared  to  be  full  of 
slaves;  the  master  and  crew  had  abandoned  her 
;vith  their  boats,  leaving  the  American  colours  fly- 
ng.  Then  we  all  beheld  a  dreadful  scene;  the 
slaves  forced  their  way  from  below,  jumped  over- 
board, and  soon  disappeared  in  the  rollers.  It 
terrible  to  see  them.  Our  officers  and  men, 
regardless  of  their  own  lives,  pulled  through  the 
surf  to  the  leeward  of  the  ship,  but  her  heavy  lurch- 
ing for  sometime  prevented  their  boarding.  When 
they  succeeded,  the  scene  was  horrifying ;  the  slaves 
still  forcing  their  way  up  from  the  slave  decks  with 
loud  yells,  running  to  and  fro,  and  continuing  to 
throw  themselves  overboard. 

All  attempts  to  pacify  them  were  useless;  force 
was  necessary  to  drive  them  below  until  prepara- 
tions could  be  made  for  their  safety.  We  were 
told  by  one  of  the  slaves  who  could  speak  I'ortu- 
guese,  that  they  were  told  the  English  would  cut 
all  their  throats.  As  soon  as  the  boat  could  be  at- 
tended to,  the  cutter  was  backed  under  the  stern 
d  a  rope  thrown  her ;  then  three  of  the  .slaves 
were  permitted  up  at  a  time,  and  lowered  into  the 
boat,  the  whale  boat,  conveying  them  through  the 
rollers  to  the  large  boat,  and  so  on  to  the  Sappho. 
Phis  continued  until  eight  P.  M.  The  surf  increased, 
a,nd  it  was  impossible  to  save  more  that  night. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  were  rescued.  The  master 
was  left  with  a  guard  on  board.  It  was  an  anxi- 
ous and  sleepless  night  for  all,  as  death  was  rapidly 
decreasing  the  number  of  the  poor  negroes,  who, 
starving  and  naked,  died  from  utter  misery — men, 
women,  boys  and  girls,  [almost]  two  hundred  on 
board  the  Sappho — and,  as  they  ceased  to  breathe, 
we  were  obliged  to  throw  them  overboard.  Poor 
negroes  !  .  .  .  Fortunately,  wc  had  plenty  of  rice 
from  the  schooner  captured,  which  we  fed  them 
with,  and  placed  them  as  best  we  could  under  cover 
of  sails.     As  food  and  warmth  restored  them,  in 

arlous  ways  they  signified  their  sense  of  [our] 

indness. 
"There  was  one  poor  creature  with  an  infant  at 
her  breast,  naked,  cold  and  exhausted,  appareiitly 
dying;  a  little  wine  was  given  her,  then  some  rice, 
which  she  forced  from  her  own  to  her  baby's  mouth. 
A  sheet  was  given  to  cover  her ;  she  wrapped  her 
baby  in  it,  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart  with  that 
look  of  maternal  love  which  God  has  given  to  the 
dark  as  well  as  to  the  pale-faced  race.  On  board  the 
schooner,  the  master  and  guard  were  with  the  re- 
maining negroes  in  a  perilous  state;  the  former 
passed  "the  night  in  the  forecastle  and  bowsprit, 
drenched  by  the  spray  of  the  heavy  rollers. 

"At  dawn,  on  the  19th,  the  wind  and  surf  had 
increased  ;  the  ship  had  driven  closer  to  the  beach  ; 
numbers  of  armed  people  were  collected  ;  a  signal 
for  assistance  was  made ;  the  captain  went  with  all 
the  boats  manned  and  armed,  when  the  natives  on 
the  beach,  led  on  by  white  men,  apparently  the 
crew  of  the  ship,  commenced  firing,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  rescue  of  any  more  negroes. 

This  continued  an  hour  before  we  could  clear  the 
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beach.  On  again  boarding  tbo  -wreck,  she  was 
lound  breaking  up,  with  her  hold  full  of  water. 
On  the  tide  receding,  her  hull  was  nearly  dry,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  spare.  The  large  boats  were 
stationed  to  keep  the  beach  clear  with  their  guns  ; 
the  cutter  was  anchored  at  the  back  of  the  surf, 
and,  by  watching  the  rollers,  they  succeeded  in 
throwing  her  a  rope,  when  the  negroes  were  lowered 
and  hauled  througii  the  surf,  and  conveyed  as  be- 
fore to  the  Sappho,  two  hundred  more  being  re- 
scued ;  then  the  wreck  was  set  fire  to,  and  our 
people  withdrawn. 

"  We  were  in  such  a  state,  with  three  hundred 
and  eighty  negroes  crowding  our  decks  ;  the  stench 
was  putrefying,  and  it  was  impossible  to  work  the 
ship.  In  this  state  the  second  day  closed  upon  us. 
We  were  forty  miles  from  Shark's  Point ;  the  cap- 
tain resolved  to  go  in  his  boat  and  ask  for  assis- 
tance. They  pulled  all  night  in  the  heavy  raiu, 
and  at  daylight,  on  the  2Uth,  fortunately  met  the 
Vesuvius,  Commodore  Wise,  with  whom  the  cap- 
tain returned.  Commodore  Wise  took  the  negroes 
on  board  the  Vesuvius,  to  be  sent  to  Sierra  Leone 
in  the  Alecto  prize. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  history  of  one  of  the  many 
American  ships  employed  in  the  slave  trade  ;  s" 
think,  have  been  taken.  We  seized  the  Panchita 
tliirty  miles  up  the  coast,  and  sent  her  to  Nc\\ 
York;  we  do  not  know  whether  the  American  go 
vernment  will  condemn  her." 

CTu  bo  contiTiue.l.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  loilnstry  of  Japan. 

(Concluded  from  page  1U8.) 

As  to  the  variety  of  climate  and  produce,  th 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  reaching  down  as 
low  as  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
produces  the  sugar  cane  and  the  tropical  fruits; 
while  the  northern,  extending  as  high  up  as  fifty 
degrees,  yields  the  products  of  the  temperate  zones. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  great, 
the  manufactures  numerous,  and,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  internal  trade  among  so  many 
people  is  necessarily  active.  Of  the  facilities  for 
carrying  it  on,  we  remark  that  goods  are  conveyed 
by  laud  on  pack-horses,  and  pack-oxen,  and  that 
the  roads  are  excellent,  and  kept  in  admirable  or 
der.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  parts  of  thi 
country  where  the  road  must  pass,  they  make  it 
zigzag  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and,  where 
necessary,  cut  steps  in  the  rocks.  Indeed,  the 
roads  must  be  kept  in  order,  otherwise  they  could 
not  accomplish  what  they  do  by  their  postal  ar- 
rangements. As  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  anc 
Peruvians,  the  post  is  pedestrian,  and  very  expe- 
ditious. Every  carrier  is  accompanied  by  a  part- 
ner  to  take  his  place  in  case  of  accident.  The  men 
run  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  as  they  approach 
the  end  of  their  stage,  find  the  relay  waiting,  to 
whom,  as  soon  as  they  are  near  enough,  they  toss 
the  package  of  letters,  when  the  new  runners  set  o" 
before  the  coming  ones  have  stopped.  Nothing  must 
be  interposed  to  delay  them  a  moment  on  the  road. 
The  highest  prince  of  the  empire,  with  all  his  train 
must  make  way  for  the  postman,  if  ho  meet  them 
on  the  road.  Where  necessary  and  practicabli 
their  roads,  the  Japanese  make  good  bridges,  often 
of  stone  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
the  art  of  tunnel-making.  Some  principles  of  civi' 
engineering  they  understand  and  apply,  but  of  mi- 
litary engineering  they  know  nothing.  But  beside 
their  roads,  they  use  their  rivers  and  inland  lakes 
for  internal  trade  wherever  it  is  possible;  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  nearest  the  sea,  proba- 
bly the  greater  part  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  rivers,  which,  though  short,  are  naviga- 


ble for  some  miles  into  the  interior.  On  the  roads, 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  stables,  inns,  tea-shops, 
nd  other  resting  places  occur  at  intervals,  and  the 
distances  are  regularly  marked. 

Scientific  Knowledge  and  its  Applications. — 
We  have  just  said  that  the  Japanese  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  civil  engineering. 
They  know  something  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  trigonometry.  Thus,  they  have  constructed 
very  good  maps  of  their  country;  they  have  mea- 
sured the  height  of  some  of  their  mountains  by  the 
barometer;  they  have  made  some  very  good  canals  ; 
they  have  constructed  water-mills,  and  lathes 
moved  by  water  power.  They  make  clocks,  and 
herein,  by  the  way,  they  have  shown  remarkable 
ingenuity  and  skill.  Meylan  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  clock  which  they  made,  and  exhibited 
to  the  Dutch  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  Dezima. 
■'  The  clock,"  says  he,  "  is  contained  in  a  frame, 
three  feet  high  by  five  feet  long,  and  presents  a  fair 
landscape  at  noou-tide.  Plum  and  cherry  trees  in  full 
blossom,  with  other  plants,  adorn  the  foreground 
The  background  consists  of  a  hill  from  which  falls 
a  cascade,  skilfully  imitated  in  glass,  that  forms  a 
softly  flowing  river,  first  winding  round  rocks  placed 
here  and  tiiere,  then  running  across  the  middle  of 
the  landscape  until  lost  in  a  wood  of  fir  trees.  A 
golden  sun  hangs  aloft  in  the  sky,  and,  turning 
upon  a  pivot,  indicates  the  striking  of  the  hours 
On  the  frame  below,  the  twelve  hours  of  day  and 
night  are  marked,  where  a  slowly  creeping  tortoise 
serves  as  a  hand.  A  bird  perched  upon  the  branch 
of  a  plum  tree,  by  its  song  and  the  clapping  of  its 
wings,  announces  the  moment  when  the  hour  ex 
pires;  and  as  the  song  ceases,  a  bell  is  heard  t( 
strike  the  hour — during  which  operation,  a  mouse 
comes  out  of  a  grotto,  and  runs  over  the  hill. 
Every  separate  part  was  nicely  executed  ;  but  the 
bird  was  too  large  for  the  tree,  and  the  sun  for  the 
sky,  while  the  mouse  scaled  the  mountain  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  de 
fects  of  taste,  the  ingenuity  and  skill  in  this  piece 
of  mechanism  are  very  apparent. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  ingenuity  and  ta 
lent  of  a  Japanese  fisherman  is  related  in  thi 
Dutch  annals  of  Dezima.  It  occurred  during  the 
presidency  of  M.  Doeff.  The  Dutch  at  Batavia, 
during  the  war,  feared  the  English  crui-sers  too 
much  to  send  one  of  their  own  ships  on  the  annual 
voyage  to  Japan.  They  therefore  more  than  once 
hired  American  vessels.  One  of  these  having  taken 
in  at  Dezima  the  usual  cargo  of  copper  and  cam- 
phor, as  she  net  sail  in  the  night,  struck  upon  a 
rock  in-  the  harbour,  filled  and  sunk.  The  crew 
reached  the  shore  in  boats,  and  the  authorities  of 
Nagasaki,  the  Dutch  factory,  and  the  American 
captain,  were  all  alike  concerned  to  devise  means 
of  raising  the  vessel.  Japanese  divers  were  sent 
down  to  fetch  up  the  copper,  but  the  efiluvia 
of  the  camphor,  partially  dissolved  in  the  water, 
cost  two  of  the  divers  their  lives.  The  idea  of  un- 
loading her  was  then  abandoned.  Eflbrts  were 
then  made  to  raise  her  as  she  was,  but  without 
success.  A  simple  fisherman  named  Kiycmon,  who 
now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  saw 
European  built  ship,  for  he  did  not  live  in  Nagasaki, 
promised  to  raise  the  ship,  provided  his  mere  ex- 
penses in  doing  it  were  paid  ;  if  he  did  not  succeed 
he  asked  nothing.  He  was  laughed  at  by  the  peo- 
ple for  his  presumption  ;  but,  as  the  case  was  hope- 
less, those  interested  permitted  bim  to  make  the 
attempt.  At  low  tide  he  fastened  on  cither  side  of 
the  vessel  fifteen  or  seventeen  boats,  such  as  those 
by  which  the  Dutch  ships  are  towed  in,  and  con- 
nected them  all  together  firmly  by  props  and  stays. 
He  then  waited  for  a  springtide,  when  he  came  in 
a   Japanese   coasting  vessel,  which  be   attached 


firmly  to  the  stern  of  the  sunken  ship,  and  at  the  i 
moment  when  the  tide  was  highest,  he  set  every  | 
sail  of  every  boat.  The  sunken  vessel  was  lifted,  i 
disengaged  herself  from  the  rock,  and  was  towed  j  ■■ 
by  the  fi>herman  to  the  strand,  where  she  could  be  j; 
unloaded  and  repaired.  U 

From  the  Briti^^h  Friend. 

Remarks,  ic. 

(Continued  from  page  111.) 
DISCIPLI:<E. 

The  discipline  among  Friends  has  often  been  a 
cused  of  having  a  diminishing  tendency.  We  a 
far  from  averring,  that  in  every  case  wherein  thejl' 
exercise  of  the  discipline  has  issued  in  the  separa-l^ 
tion  of  an  individual,  such  a  step  was  absolutely'' 
called  for;  but  this  we  believe  we  may  with  all  safety 
say,  that  whenever  disownment  is  pronounced,  it 
is  all  but  invariably  felt  as  a  most  painful  necessity;!? 
and  as  uniformly  is  the  desire  manifested  for  thei'' 
restoration  of  the  oft'ending  member.  We  feel  alsclf 
assured,  that  no  unreasonable  barrier  is  ever  intcr-{r 
posed  in  the  way  of  his  return.  Such  at  least  is\[ 
the  ride — anything  to  the  contrary  must  be,  oi  f 
ought  to  be,  a  rare  exception.  Whatever  mayj'- 
have  been  the  oflFenee,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the'' 
case  of  any  rightly-minded  individual,  appreciatinr;' 
our  religious  profession,  who  would  not  seek  rein ' 
statement ;  and  we  can  as  little  conceive  how  any(I= 
meeting  could  otherwise  than  rejoice,  to  welcome''' 


such  an  one  back  into  fellowship.     That  such  re 
instatemeuts  should  be  of  rare  occurrence,  is  cer 
tainly  cause  of  regret ;  but  even  admitting,  for  ar-l*- 
gument's  sake,  that  disownments  are  more  frequen- 
than  they  should  be,  or  were  intended  on  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  Discipline,  the  question  arises,  Ha; 
an  individual  forfeiting  his  membership  not  a  dutj 
to  the  society,  even  though  he  may  conceive  hinisel 
unjustly  separated  ?     Is  such  an  one  entitled  t< 
reason  thus  with  himself:  "The  society  has  injuret  I' 
me  ;   I  will  therefore  be  avenged  on  them  and  oi 
myself  by  forsaking  its  communion.     Those  religi 
ous  views  and  practices  which  have  been  mutualli 
dear  to  us,  I  will  at  once  resign,  and  adopt  other:*' 
totally  opposite."     We  do  not  say  that  this  will  bi(' 
the  precise  language  in  the  case  supposed  ;  and  ye  ' 
we  know  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  it  ha; 
excited  our  commiseration  to  witness  women  Friend, 
pursuing  the  course  we  have  indicated,  when  the; 
have  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  contrary  t' 
the  society's  rules  !     The  change  thus  adopted,  i 
is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  to  conviction  ;  ibr  hon  '' 
can  the  mere  circumstance  of  leaving  the  single  h:  '^ 
the  nmrried  relation,  make  that  the  trulli,  to-da; 
which  was  error  yesterday  I 

CAU.SES  FOR  LEAVI.NG  THE  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

We  feel  that  we  must  go  deeper  than  the  excr 
else  of  the  Discipline,  to  find  the  causes  for  leaving 
as  well  as  for  not  joining  the  society.     We  trac-li. 
both  to  a  non-perception  and  non-appreciation  ol  i 
the  greater  spirituality,  and  closer  accordance  witflii: 
the  scriptural  delineation  of  Christianity, upon  whiciij) 
the  whole  system  of  Quakerism  is  based,  as  cor«|» 
pared  with  other  professions.     What   caused  th|» 
decline  in  the  primitive  churches  so  early  even  ailc 
in  the   apostles'  days  ?     Was  it  not  that  "  havinjlp' 
begun  in  the  Spirit  they  expected  to  be  made  perW 
feet  by  the  flesh  ?"  They  observed  days  and  months'" 
and  times  and  years,  so  that  Paul  expressed  hi 
fear  that  "he  bad  bestowed  upon  some  of  them  la 
hour  in  vain."     Did  they  not  heap  to  thcmselve 
teachers,  having  itching  ears  ?    Was  there  not  man 
a  Demas,  who  forsook  the  church  becau.sc  of  th 
love  of  the  world  'I     For  the  extent  to  which  th 
primitive  believers  had  degenerated,  we  have  onl 
to  turn  to  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  re   '    ' 


ve  have  onl** 
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bectivo  messages  to  the  seven  Asiatic  churches. 
|d  his  first  geueral  epi.stle,  the  apo.-stle  John  de- 
ilarcs  that  there  were  then  many  antichrists,  many 
iidueing  .-spirits ;  and  subsequent  ecclesiastical  his- 
jtry  amply  testifies  to  what  a  length  corruption 
iiread  over  the  christian  world,  as  indeed  may  be 
liid  to  have  been  foretold  by  Paul,  when  ho  cau- 
'ons  his  Thessalonian  converts  not  to  be  "  soon 
liaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled  as  if  the  day  of 
ihrist  was  at  hand  ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come, 
|;cept  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that 
an  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
iposeth  and  cxalteth  himself  above  all  that 
,llud  Uod,  or  that  is  worshipped  j  so  that  he 
od  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
;it  hr  is  God.  For,"  saith  he,  "  the  mystery  ol 
,ii|Uity  doth  already  work." 

Tho   apostles,  inspired  as  they  were,  could  not, 

1  eept  by  tiie  exertion  of  miraculous  power,  have 

jluverted  even  their  own  families,  or  have  preserv- 

them  in  the  purity  of  the  faith — the  new  crea- 

not   coming  by  natural  descent.     "The  first 

is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the 

rd  from  heaven.     As  is   the  earthy,  such   are 

;y  also  that  are  (born  of  the)  earthy  ;   and  as  is 

heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  (born  of 

heavenly." 

if,  therefore,  tjic  apostles  themselves  could  not 

'.serve    their   fellow-believers   from    degeneracy, 

much  less  ought  we  to  expect  that  succeeding 

leratious  should  remain  steadfast,  immoveable 

the  faith  ?     And  seeing  this  degeneracy  so  early 

nifested  itself,  it  can  be  no  surprise  that  it  spread 

!0  lamentable  a  degree  through  many  centuries  ; 

that  the  number  of  true  christians  must  long 

:n  very  small  indeed. 
Chat  there  has  been  less  of  a  degeneracy  as  to 
abers,  among  the  churches  under  the  Reforma- 
introduoed  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  than  is  sup- 
to  have  occurred  under  that  brought  about 
)Ugh  the  instrumentality  of  George  Fox  and 
coadjutors,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  be- 
of  the  length  to  which  the  latter  reformation 
carried,  and  the  much  closer  assimilation  which 
lust  undeniably  be  allowed  to  bear  to  apostolic 
stianity.  And  that  there  should  have  been  i 
ng  away  after  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  two  cen 
is  hence  no  matter  of  surprise ;  neither  can 
asonably  surprise  us  that  Friends  have  not  at 
ited  many  from  other  denominations, 
.s  the  disciples  were  told  by  their  Divine  Mas- 
"It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times  and  the 
IS  which  the  Father  hath  kept  in  his  own 
."  And  though  it  may  be  admitted,  witliout 
ation,  that  Friends,  as  a  body,  have  not  been 
areful  as  they  ought  in  placing  the  light  in- 
;ed  to  them  in  a  more  conspicuous  position; 
not  sufliciently  zealous,  verbally  and  in  the 
age  of  conduct,  to  say  to  others,  "Come  with 
nd  we  will  do  thee  goodj"  "Come  and  have 
ip  with  us,  for  truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;" — we 
Dcline  to  the  conviction,  that  the  religious 
general  is  not  prepared  for  so  pure  a  sys- 
af  Christianity  as  that  which  Friends  profess. 
more  extensive  reception  of  the  Truth,  as  held 

fiends,  could  not  but  be  to  them  most  dosir- 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  for  them  to 
why  this  is  not  the  case.  As  little  ought 
iircumstance  to  be  allowed  to  stagger  their 
;  their  duty  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  light 
isafed,  without  too  studiously  inquiring  or  per- 
ig  themselves,  why  this  and  that  man  do  not 
r  the  same  path. 

ere  are  many  questions  quite  as  puzzling,  and 
srjirthy  of  serious  consideration,  equally  sugges- 
wif  painful  reflections,  as  the  one  now  in  hand. 


How  happen.-)  it  that  heathenism  yet  prevails  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity?  How,  again,  does 
it  happen  that  Protestantism  has  spread  so  slowly, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  spread  at  all  in  Europe, 
since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ?  And  again 
why  has  Popery  retained  so  strong  a  hold  in  Ire- 
land ■/  What  sect,  for  example,  lias  spread  so  ra- 
pidly and  extensively  as  the  Mokmon  '!  Is  that 
any  proof  of  the  system  being  scriptural?  Why 
have  Friends  in  America  increased  till  they  amount 
to  five-fold  the  numbers  in  Britain?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  it  might  be  as  instruc- 
tive to  endeavour  to  solve,  as  that  relative  to  Friends 
in  this  country;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  increase  which  each  of  the  diiferent  deno- 
minations of  christians  has  displayed,  has  been 
small  or  great  in  proportion  as  they  respectively 
approximate  to,  or  recede  from,  the  standard  ot 
primitive  scriptural  Christianity. 

From  the  growing  disposition,  manifested  by 
some  members  of  the  Society  of  late  years,  for  re- 
laxation of  the  discipline,  as  well  as  for  greater 
liberty  in  regard  to  what  some  erroneously  consi- 
der non-essentials,  it  appears  not  improbable  that 
a  number  of  the  essays  may  accuse  the  exercise  of 
the  Discipline,  and  these  said  non-essentials,  for  pro- 
ducing the  results  generally  deplored.  What  with 
CoNFEKENCES  and  Essays,  the  Society  may  now 
seem  to  some  to  have  a  prospect  of  a  brighter  day, 
especially  such  as  imagine  that  the  Queries  are  in 
need  of  remodelling,  or  of  being  altogether  abo- 
lished. There  is  little  need  to  combat  this  opinion, 
as  a  little  reflection  will  sufiice  to  show ;  the  Que- 
ries not  being,  as  some  imagine,  the  root  and  ground 
of  the  Society's  faith  and  practice,  but  simply  their 
guardians.  Suppose  we  take  the  Fourth  Query, 
the  most  obnoxious  to  many  in  the  present  liberty- 
loving  day,  and  obliterate  it  from  the  catalogue  al- 
together, what,  we  ask,  would  that  obliteration  ef- 
fect '!  Would  any  one,  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  principles  of  Friends,  imagine  he  had  a  license 
him  to  neglect,  by  example  and  precept,  to 
train  up  his  children,  itc,  in  a  religious  life  and 
conversation  consistent  with  his  christian  profession 
simply  because  the  church  did  not  ask  what  was 
his  conduct  in  these  particulars  ?  We  answer,  un 
hesitatingly,  in  the  negative.  Suppose,  again,  we 
abolish  all  the  other  Queries,  would  there  be  no 
obligation  upon  Friends  to  keep  up  their  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline  ?  No  obligation  upon 
each  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  growinj^ 
in  the  Truth  ?  No  obligation  to  love  the  brethren  1 
No  obligation  to  be  just  in  his  dealings  ?  In  short, 
would  such  an  abolition  of  the  Queries,  as  above 
supposed,  absolve  a  Friend  from  any  one  duty  pi 
viously  required  of  him  ?  We  say,  emphatically, 
no;  the  Queries  as  we  have  already  ob.served,  not 
being  the  root  or  mainspring  of  our  religious,  moral 
or  civil  duties,  but  sinjply  .serving  to  remind  us  of 
them,  and  the  answering  of  them  designed  for  the 
nformation  of  the  church. 

It  comes  neither  within  the  province  of  Monthly 
Meetings,  Conferences,  nor  even  Yearly  Meetings, 
to  interfere  with  the  least  nf  the  jirincijihs  of  the 
Society's  profession.  Disciplinary  arrangements 
may  be  made  as  heretofore,  and  that  in  perfect 
consistency  with  our  profession,  to  meet  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  day;  but  Truth's  principles 
themselves  are  inviolable,  and  must  remain  intact. 
Though  individuals  or  societies  may  choose  to  ig- 
nore them,  this  circumstance  does  nothing  to  prove 
them  erroneous.  Even  were  the  profession  of  them 
as  a  whole,  totally  to  cease,  we  should  not  despair 
for  a  moment  of  their  future  resuscitation  by  others 
qualified  like  the  primitive  Friends  to  appreciate 
and  promulgate  them.     Numbers  make  nothing 


for,  or  against.  Truth.  It  may  be  with  the  one, 
and  not  with  the  million ;  though  many  people, 
weakly  enough,  have  no  better  ground  of  action 
than  this,  that  they  follow  the  multitude.  Some 
even  complacently  think  themselves  very  good 
Friends,  because  they  think  and  act  as  the  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow-members,  not  caring  to  ascer- 
tain wXmthuT  2'rhtciple  countenances  them  or  not 
therein  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Harmony  of  Colours. — llaphael  was  not 
more  choice  about  his  painting  than  we  find  the 
.sun  to  be.  As  winter  departs,  the  modest  violet 
first  blooms  beneath  a  vail  of  leaves,  which  radiate 
back  upon  the  fragrant  little  flower  all  the  heat 
that  departs  from  it.  As  the  snows  disappear, 
blossoms  of  other  flowers  open,  which  display  them- 
selves more  boldly  ;  but  they  arc  blanched,  or  nearly 
so.  In  the  passage  from  tlie  last  snows  of  winter 
to  the  first  blossoms  of  spring,  the  harmony  of 
colour  is  preserved — hill-sides  and  orchards  are 
laden  with  delicate  white,  varied  rarely  by  the  pink 
upon  the  almond-tree.  Petals  of  apple-blos.som3 
floating  on  the  wind  mimic  the  flakes  of  snow  that 
were  so  lately  seen.  As  the  warm  season  advances, 
colours  deepen,  until  we  come  to  the  dark  crimson 
of  autumn  flowers,  and  the  brown  of  autumn  leaves. 
This  change  is  meant  not  only  to  be  beautiful — it 
has  its  use.  Why  are  the  first  spring  flowers  all 
white,  or  nearly  white  ?  Because  when  the  winds 
are  still  cold,  and  when  the  sun  is  only  moderately 
kind,  a  flower  would  be  chilled  to  death  if  its  heat 
radiated  from  it  rapidly.  But  radiation  takes  place 
most  freely  from  dark  colours — from  black,  from 
the  strongly  defined  greens,  and  blues,  and  reds. 
In  hot  weather,  flowers  and  leaves  so  coloured,  cool 
more  readily  at  night,  and  form  upon  their  surface 
the  healing  dew.  The  delicate  spring  flowers  are, 
therefore,  of  a  colour  that  is  least  ready  to  en- 
courage radiation.  For  the  same  reason — because 
white  substances  give  out  least  freely  the  heat  that 
they  contain  or  cover — arctic  animals  are  white  as 
their  native  snows.  For  the  same  reason  too,  the 
snow  itself  is  white.  When  cold  becomes  severe, 
snow  falls,  and  hangs  like  a  fur  mantle  about  the 
soil.  If  snow  were  black,  or  red,  or  blue,  it  would 
still  let  some  of  the  heat  escape  which  is  retained 
under  its  whiteness.  The  colours  even  of  men 
darken  in  hot  climates;  in  the  hottest  they  are 
quite  black.  Black  substances  give  out  their  beat 
more  freely. 

In  regions  subject  to  a  cold  almost  incessant,  ft 
short  summer  produces  flowers  of  extremely  vivid 
colouring.  The  summer,  although  short,  is  fierce, 
and  the  plants  radiate  fast  that  they  may  escape  dcS' 
truction.  The  dark  verdure  of  the  Northern  pines 
would  cause  them  to  lose  heat  with  great  rapidity. 
For  compensation  they  are  made  to  grow  in  pyra- 
mids that  catch  a  cone  of  snow  so  cleverly  as  to 
great-coat  them  during  the  hard  weather.  Birch 
trees  that  grow  in  the  same  forests  rise  among  the 
pines  like  silver  columns,  and  they  are  not  shaped 
to  catch  the  snow,  because  they  do  not  want  it. 
They  have  their  own  light  clothing  of  a  brilliant 
whiteness. 

We  need  not  examine  far  into  the  wealth  that  is 
poured  out  in  nature  before  we  discover  that 
"  Such  bounty  is  no  gift  of  chance." 


Whatever  cannot  be  depended  upon,  should  never 
be  trusted.  Let  us,  therefore,  cease  to  hope  for 
happiness  from  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  life,  and 
our  eyes  and  our  hearts  upon  tho.se  things  which 
shall  survive  when  heaven  and  earth  have  passed 
away. — Sifsa?i  JIuntinglon. 
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For  "TUeFiiend."^  |  were  but  partly  convinced,  yet  among  those  who  useful,  thou  mayst  let  them  know  they  have  the 


infill 


of  the 


After  speaking  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  his  i  had  submitted  to  the  enlighten! 
son  Charles,  Daniel  Wheeler  says  :  "  In  the  course  j  Holy  Spirit,  and  had   loved 

of  the  illness  of  my  dearest  Charles,  and  the  fre- 1  feet  to  receive  instruction  from  him,  great  unity  of 
quent  opportunities  we  had   of  close  converse  onj  faith   and    feeling   prevailed.     What  one   uttered 


subjects  of  the  highest  importance,  he  never  once  \  seemed 
brought  into  view  his  having  forsaken  all  from  an  j  others, 
apprehension  of  duty  to  accompany  me  on  the  long 
voyage  in  the  South  Seas. 

"  To  have  reminded  hiui  of  a  sacrifice  which  had 
co=t  him  so  much,  and  which  I  humbly  believe  was 
not  only  called  for,  but  accepted  at  his  hands,  by 
Him  who  had  prepared  the  offering,  would  but  have 
raised  a  feeling  of  honest  indignation  in  Lis  mind 
that  an  idea  should  be  entertained  of  any  merit 
being  due  to  him,  or  that  he  had  any  act  of  dedi- 
cation to  lean  upon,  or  to  plead  his  cause." 

If  this  feeling  of  unworthiness  and  inability  to 
do  any  good  thing  of  ourselves  was  permitted  to 
rule  over  each  of  us  individually,  what  a  change 
would  there  be  in  our  once  highly  favoured  Society, 
and  instead  of  so  much  unsettled  ness  and  anxiety 
for  this  thing  or  that,  there  would  be  a  willingness 
to  accept  of  this  query,  "Lord,  is  it  I?"  "  Lord 
is  it  I?" 

Ohio,  Tu-elfih  Month,  1858. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

n,  with  Occasioual 


Some  Idlers  of  George  Church 
Remarks. 
George  Churchman,  the  only  son  of  our  beloved 
Friend,  John  Churchman,  was  early  in  life  intro- 
duced into  the  station  of  an  elder  in  the  church  of 
Christ.     He  appears  to  have  been  an  honest,  well- 
concerned  Friend,  whose  heart  yearned  for  a  resto 
ration  of  primitive  purity  in  our  religious  Society, 
accompanied  by  primitive  practice.  He  was  deeply 
sensible  that  a  great   declension  had  taken  pi 
previously  to  the  American  Revolution,  and  when 
Friends  were  brought  under  suffering  for  their  faith 
ful  testimony  against  war  and  bloodshed,  he  was 
anxious   that  from  that  furnace  of  affliction   they 
might  come  forth  with  their  garments  purified,  and 
their  faith  strengthened,  whilst  through  the  Lord 
preserving  power,  even  the  smell  of  the  fire  might 
not  be  on  them. 

George  Churchman  was  not  alone  in  believing 
that  this  dispensation  of  suffering  to  the  church 
militant,  was  intended  for  the  refinement  of  its 
members,  and  an  earnest  exercise  sprang  up 
many  hearts,  that  the  design  of  the  Great  Refiner 
of  his  people  might  be  fully  effected,  through  the 
humble  obedience,  and  faithful  co-operation  of 
those  he  had  anointed  for  service  in  his  church 
Great  was  the  zeal  manifested  by  many,  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  might  become  a  pure-hearted 
truth-loving  people,  simple  in  manners  and  in  lan- 
guage, following  the  changeable  fashions  of  the 
world  neither  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  their 
style  of  living,  nor  in  their  mode  of  salutation  or  of 
dress.  They  wished  to  see  days  dawn  for  the 
Society  as  bright,  yea,  brighter  than  that  wherein 
George  Fox  went  forth  to  preach  the  everlasting 
Truth,  and  found  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
preaching  with  convincing  energy  the  same  thing  in 
the  hearts  of  many  who  gathered  to  hear  what  the 
shepherd  shoemaker  had  to  say.  These  being  al- 
ready ponvincod,  quickly  gathered  in  companies 
and  as  they  had  attained  to  much  stability  and  chris- 
tian experience  before,  the  Society  was  eminently  a 
religious  one,  constituted  generally  of  living 
bcrs.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  great  gathering, 
came  in,  who  felt  the  call,  who  acknowledged  the 
truth  proclaimed,  but  who  had  not  witnessed  that 
thorough  change  of  heart,  which  is  the  seal  of 
adoption,  the  proof  that  we  have  witnessed  the  full 
effect  of  the  laver   of  regeneration.      Some  also 


answer  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of 
_  ass  answers  to  glass  the  image  placed 
between  them.  The  brightness  of  this  morning  of 
our  Society  had  passed  away,  yet  many  now  hoped 
that,  through  suffering  and  sorrow,  a  time  of  re- 
finement had  come,  which  would  thoroughly  purge 
away  the  dross,  the  tin,  and  the  reprobate  silver. 
They  could  perceive  that  other  religious  societies 
had,  in  various  particulars,  adopted  sentiments 
which  had  been  advocated  almost  solely  by  George 
Fox  and  his  friends  at  the  time  of  their  public 
ministry,  and  they  thought  that  such  as  had  seen 
through  a  part  of  tlie  mystery  of  priestcraft  and 
superstition,  and  outward  rites,  would  be  easier  to 
reach,  than  the  people  were  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. This  made  them  hope,  that  if  the  Society  of 
Friends  could  be  brought  back  to  its  ancient  purity, 
and  its  members  could  be  brought  generally  to  be- 
come cross-bearing  christians,  that  there  would  be 
great  flocking  to  its  standard. 

Reformation  committees  were  appointed  in  the 
differentQuarterly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  from  their  faithful  labours,  and  in- 
ward exercises,  great  good  seemed  to  spring.  Many 
persons  were  brought  seriously  to  examine  their 
modes  of  living,  many  superfluities  were  given  up 
by  them,  and  plainness  of  outward  attire  and  out- 
ward living  increased,  with  more  sobriety  of  de- 
meanour, and  inward  exercise. 

In  1777,  a  number  of  Friends  and  some  others 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  become  objects  of 
picion  to  the  Republican  party,  by  their  steadfast 
opposition  to  war  and  bloodshed,  were  arrested 
imprisoned  a  few  days  in  the  Free  Masons'  lodge, 
from  thence  taken  to  Reading,  and  shortly  after 
sent  to  Hopewell,  Virginia.  Amongst  those  who 
wrote  to  these  Friends  in  their  exile,  was  George 
Churchman. 

From  a  letter  to  one  of  these  Friends,  H.  D.,  I 
select  the  following  passages  : — 


good  wishes  of  a  stranger  for  their  preservation,  i 

sit  at  the  Master's  I  and  increase  in  every  christian  virtue,  which  may  '• 

'        "  tend  to  render  the  present  dispensation  truly  pro-  I 

fitable  to  themselves  and  their  country.     My  cou-  I 

sin,  Owen  Jones,  thou  mayst  tell,  if  thou  pleasest,  '' 

I  had  thought  of  writing  to  him  in  particular,  and  1- 

that  if  I  do  not  at  this  time,  my  omission  will  not  ' 

be  for  want  of  remembering  him,  with  other  Friends.  \'' 

I  desire  that  the  Good  Hand  may  guide,  teach  and  }'' 

be  near  him,  for  his  improvement  in  knowledge  and  i' 

stability,  leading  him   to  walk  in  that  way  which  f' 

'eads  to  an  overcouiing   of  this  world,  and  to  the' 

obtaining  the  white  stone  on  which  a  new  name  is  ' 

written,  that  no  man  knoweth,  except  they  that  i. 

receive  it.  ' 

I   have   thought   of    attending   Philadelphia !' 

Quarterly  Meeting,  with  several  other  members  ofl,,' 

committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  if  health  per-jf 

mits,  and  we  are  allowed  liberty  to  get  there.         f 

"  I  am,  in  much  afiection,  r 

"Thy  loving  friend,  ll" 

"Geo.  Churchman."    j'f 

H.  D.  having  answered  this  letter,  G.  C.  again  {' 

wrote  by  John  Parrish  and  John  James,  who  visited  f 

the  prisoners,  in  Virginia. 


"  E.  Notlinghiiiu,  Tenth  month  23d,  1777. 

"  Esteemed  Friends, — *  *  *  ■»  I  believe  your 
state  of  exile  is  a  subject  that  greatly  attracts  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  some,  who  are  not  per- 
sonally known  to  you,  and  that  the  silent  prayers 
of  many  are  put  up  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret, 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  pa- 
tience to  bear,  and  with  wisdom  and  ability  to  im- 
prove under  everything  which  he  may  be  pleased 
to  permit  to  happen  in  the  course  of  your  trials. 
Then  all  things  will  work  together  for  good,  to  the 
improving  and  brightening  you  for  future  service, 
if  it  be  the  Divine  will  to  change  this  dispensation, 
and  to  grant  you  life  and  more  liberty,  and  to  the 
real  benefit  of  your  country.  I  confess,  it  has  been 
my  prospect,  and  remains  to  be  so,  that  that  which 
has  happened  to  you,  although  not  intended  by 
those  who  were  the  actors  in  it,  may  prove  sin 
gularly  useful  in  divers  ways.  May  the  All-wise 
Arbiter  and  Disposer  of  events  grant  you  humble 
submission  to  His  will,  with  every  virtue  necessary 
for  prospering  His  own  work  in  you,  and  in  others, 
to  the  praise  of  His  own  name,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  peaceable  Saviour  on  earth 
is  the  desire  of  my  mind,  according  to  present 
ability." 

After  desiring  his  love  to  be  given  to  many  of 
the  banished  ones,  whom  he  names  or  refers  pa 
ticularly  to,  he  adds,  "  the  others  of  your  comp 
nions  are,  I  believe,  quite  strangers  to  me ;  yet, 
thou  thinks  it  proper,  or  likely  in  any  way  to  be 


"London  Grove,  Eleventh  month  17th,  177T. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Having  this  opportunity  by  oui  • 
friends,  J.  P.  and  J.  J.,  I  was  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  thy  very  intelligent  letter.  Thij 
account  thou  gave  of  your  situation,  cV:c.,  was  verj!  ■ 
satisfactory  to  me  and  many  other  Friends.  I  die" 
attempt,  in  company  with  my  wife  and  Warnei' 
Mifflin,  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  but  we  were  stoppetlP 
by  the  militia  at  Darby,  and  not  permitted  to  enl; 
ter  the  city.     *     *  •- 

"  Trials  seem  to  be  increasing  amongst  us  iiir 
*hese  parts,    and   though  a  valuable  number  ojl'^ 
Friends  are  united  in  desire,  and  in  endeavours  fclF 
make  improvement  under  this  dispensation,  aD(' 
are  willing,  according  to  their  capacity,  to  exer  ■ 
themselves  for  the  help  of  others  ;  yet  it  occasion' 
distress  and  heaviness  of  heart,  to  observe  that  not'- 
withstanding  judgments  are  conspicuously  in  ou 
land,  yet  it  is  the  fewest  number  who  seem  beartil 
engaged  to  learn  righteousness.     Great  stupidit 
appears  to  prevail  over  too  many,  even  of  our  ow    . 
Society.     These  seem,  as  it  were,  blind  and  deai: 
as  to  a  proper  sense  and  consideration  of  the  caus!*:: 
of  the  present  calamities.  im 

"  It  is  very  comfortable  to  hear  of  the  calmBeijfji 
and  resignation  of  mind,  enjoyed  by  you,  who  aiie 
in  exile,  and  of  the  satisfactory  religious  oppoi': 
tunities  you  have  been  favoured  with,  from  fli  ■: 
Father  of  mercies.  May  grace,  mercy  and  peaii 
be  multiplied  amongst  you  !  Thereby  you  will  1 
respectively  furnished  with  a  capacity  to  inipro'i  . 
by  all  things  to  the  glory  of  the  All-wise  Dispose' . 
of  events,  the  instruction  of  others,  and  the  rein 
benefit  of  your  country.  Thus,  by  His  blcsshi),-,; 
shed  amongst  you,  you  may  be  enabled  to  let  joi'la 
lights  so  shine  before  men,  that  many,  seeing  jonte 
paiient  resignation,  and  your  good  works,  growiijb 
in  greater  brightness  as  time  passes  on,  may  lb. 
induced  to  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heavei  n: 
Day  unto  day,  to  the  humble  and  diligent,  sure! :, 
will  utter  speech,  and  night  unto  night  will  she  l , 
knowledge  and  experience.  '  .-;■ 

"  I  have  thought  indeed,  as  some  of  you  haj(  i; 
expressed  in  your  letters,  that  your  situation,  thooijfc", 
in  a  kind  of  banishment,  which  looks  cruel  a  " 
grievous,  is  better  than  that  of  many  of  us,  w 
hitherto  have,  in  some  respects,  more  liberty.    1 
signation,  however,  and   endeavours  after  conte.  . 
ment,  in  whatsoever  dispensation  is  assigi 
and  an  honest  labour  for  our  own  improvenn 
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j.nder  all,  is,  I  believe,  the  best  condition  for  us  all, 
j.nd  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Great  Master. 
1  "  After  meeting,  have  some  thoughts  of  setting 
I'Ut  to  endeavour  to  attend  Burliugion  and  Bucks 
ijuarterly  Meetings,  and  perhaps  to  return  through 
jr'hiladelphia,  if  way  should  open  therefor,  without 
In  imprudent  risk." 

i  On  the  12th  of  the  First  month,  1778,  H.  D. 
|frote  again  to  G.  C,  which  he  delivered  to  some 
I'Viends  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  religiously 
joncerned  to  visit  them  in  their  exile.  G.  0.  ac- 
ji.nowledges  the  reception  of  this  letter  under  date. 

"E.  Nottingham,  Second  month  4th,  17T8. 
*  "  It  was  satisfactory  to  understand  you 
(rere  still  favoured  with  a  good  degree  of  calmness 
nd  resignation,  in  your  present  allotment.  I  bc- 
eve  the  present  is  a  time  for  learning  to  all  the 
.embers  of  our  religious  Society,  as  well  those  not 
3  yet  subject  to  restraint  or  bodily  confinement, 
'3  those  who  are.    My  mind  is  sometimes  anxiously 

rous  that  we  might  be  each  one  brought  lor- 
irard  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the  practice  of  those 
uties,  which  make  for  inward  peace,  and  for  our 
lability  in  the  Truth.  Liberty  and  outward  pro- 
perity  are  surely  valuable  blessings,  which  iu  our 
nee  happy  country  were  extensively  enjoyed,  and 
hose  best  know  the  real  value  of  them  who  have 
stripped  of  them,  and  tried  with  a  difi'eront 
ispensation.  Adversity,  sometimes,  in  the  wisdom 
f  Providence,  is  made  use  of  to  teach  his  people 
jme  christian  lessons,  which,  iu  prosperity,  they 
ad  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  As  adversity,  now, 
iems  more  or  less  the  portion  of  all  who  profess 

peaceable  doctrine,  let  us  be  unitedly  engaged 
I  receive  that  instruction  therefrom,  which  is  in- 
nded  for  us.  If  we  are  so,  our  trials  will  truly 
fighten  us,  and  cleanse  us  from  earthly  spots,  that 

may  come  to  shine  in  like  manner  with  oui 
rimitive  Friends,  and  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
raw  the  attention  of  many  who  sit  in  darkness 
nd  by  example,  help  to  turn  them  from  the  power 
f  Satan  to  that  of  God,  manifested  in  the  heart 
)r  redemption." 


From  Ch.-unbcrs'  Journal 

The  VilUse  of  Glieel. 
In  the  midst  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  unreclaimed 
loorland  that  spread  their  barren  wastes  througl 
great  part  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Belgiuii 
od  the  southern  provinces  of  Holland,  and  are 
Down  under  the  name  of  the  Campine,  lies  the 
ttle  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Gheel,  the  clief  lieu 
Belgian  Campine,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
srdant  gardens,  well  tilled  fields,  and  humble  but 
bstantial  farmsteads,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
a  smiling  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  dreary  desert 
at  extends  for  miles  around,  and  tell  a  tale  of 
dustry  which  at  once  prepossesses  you  in  favour 
population  that  have  won  such  results  from  so 
id  a  soil.  To  Gheel  and  its  immediate  environs 
attached  a  history  so  interesting  that,  were  it 
ore  generally  known,  it  would  doubtless  make 
lis  obscure  corner  of  the  earth  an  object  of  strong 
traction  to  every  philanthropic  traveller  in  Bel- 
aud it  is  our  hope  that  the  subjoined  sketch 
ay  be  the  means  of  directing  towards  it  the  atten- 
of  some  who  may  perchance,  turn  their  know- 
dge  to  account  for  suffering  humanity. 
An  ordinary  stranger  who,  unacquainted  with 
5  peculiar  history  of  the  place,  may  saunter  down 
16  High  Street  of  Gheel,  with  its  neat  white-washed 
)ttages,  backed  by  gardens  opening  into  the  fields, 
ay  find  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  general  popu- 
tion  to  attract  his  attention,  except,  perhaps,  a 
■evalent  character  of  cjuiet  self-possession  and 
Bate  gentleness  and  firmness,  not  unmixed  with 


Flemish  phlegm,  but  if  he  be  a  keen  observer,  he 
will  most  likely  be  struck  by  the  extreme  cccentii- 
city  of  the  rather  frequent  individual  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  who  yet  seem  to  excite  no  surprise  among 
the  inhabitants  themselves.     If  it  be  Sunday,  his 
curiosity  will  be  further  roused  by  the  fact,  that  all 
these  eccentric  individuals  are  bonding  their  steps 
towards  the  church  of  St.  Dymphne,  the  second  in 
portance  in  the  little  town,  while  the  mass  of  the 
more  sedate  townsmen   and  women  arc  crowding 
into  that  of  St.  Aniand.     Let  him  follow  the  mino- 
rity into  their  church,  and   take    a  survey  of  the 
ditice  when  service  is  over.     On  its  walls  he  will 
find  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  the  secret  of 
the  great  interest  that  attaches  to  Gheel.     Here  he 
y  read,  partly  in   sculpture,  partly  in  painting, 
and  partly  in  writing,  how  St.  Dymphne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an   Irish  king,  in    the  seventh  century,  to 
evade  the  persecutions  of  her  heathen  father,  fled 
from  her  native  land,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  soli- 
ry  wilds  of  the  Belgian  Campine,  where  a  chapel, 
surrounded  by  a  few  huts,  built  by  pious  votaries, 
Iready  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future  town  of 
Gheel.     But  neither   distance   nor  the  sanctity  of 
her  asylum,  could  save  the  unhappy  maiden  from 
lor  cruel  father,  who,  having  discovered  her  hiding 
place,  repaired  thither,  and  cut  off  her  head  witi 
his  own  hands.     Some  poor  lunatics,  says  tradition 
ppened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  witnessed  thi 
ruthless  deed,  were  restored   to  reason  by  a  sight 
hich  might  well  have  driven  sane  minds  mad.  In 
the  gratitude  of  their  hearts,  they  attributed  their 
recovery  to  the  intercession  of  the  young  martyr, 
who  thenceforward  was  installed  as  the  patrones: 
of  the  insane.     Attracted  by  the  hope  of  further 
miracles,  the  relatives   of  other   lunatics  brought 
these  to  kneel  before  the   cross   erected    over  the 
martyred  maiden's  grave.     Even  when  instant  cure 
did  not  follow,  hope  was   not   abandoned,  but  the 
visits  were  repeated   again  and   again,  till  pilgrim- 
ages of  the  insane  to   the   tomb    of  St.  Dymphne 
became  an  established  custom  in  the  country.  Fre- 
quently the  patients  were  left  in   charge   of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hamlet,  who  thus  gradually  ac- 
quired a  practical  knowledge  of  the  treatment  they 
required.     Little  by  little,  this  custom  became  an 
institution,  the  hamlet  e:Spanded  into  a  village,  the 
village  into  a  town,  farms  and  villages   multiplied 
around  it ;   in  the  twelfth  century  the  chapel  was 
replaced  by  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Dymph 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  gave 
a  sanction  to  the   established   custom    among  the 
insane.     Thenceforward,  a  constant  stream  of  pil 
grims  continued  to  flow  towards  the  spot,  and  thus 
Gheel,  with  its  environs,  became  what  it  is  to  this 
day,   a  colony  of  lunatics,  and   a   hard-work 
peaceful,  free,  and  happy   community,  where,  by 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  were  established 
already  in  the  midst  of  the  barbarism  of  the  middle 
ages,  those  rules  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
which  the  medical  science  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  pronounced  to  be  the  most  efficacious  for  the 
cure  of  mental   disease,  namely,  liberty  of  action 
and  of  locomotion,  labour  in  the  open  air,  removal 
from  the  scenes  and   associates  of  the  previous  life 
of  the   afflicted,  gentle  discipline,  and  active  and 
devoted  sympathy  from  those  that  surround  them 


HOME ! 
Where  burns  the  fireside  brightest, 

Cliccring  the  sociiil  breast? 
Where  beats  the  fond  heart  lightest, 

Its  humble  hopes  possessed '! 
Where  is  the  hour  of  sadness, 

By  meeli-eyed  patience  borne. 
Worth  more  than  those  of  gladness, 

Which  mirth's  gay  cheeks  adorn? 
Pleasure  is  marked  by  (leetness. 

To  those  who  ever  roam 
While  grief  itself  has  sweetness 

At  Home — sweet  Home  1 

There  blend  the  lies  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief, — 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen, 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief; 
There  eyes  in  all  their  splendor 

Are  vocal  to  the  heart ; 
And  glances  bright  and  tender. 

Fresh  eloquence  impart : 
Then  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure? 

(J  I  do  not  widely  roam  1 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  Home — sweet  Home. 

Does  pure  religion  charm  thee 

Far  more  than  aught  below? 
Wouldst  thou  that  she  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  woe? 
Her  dwelling  is  not  only 

In  temples  built  for  prayer; 
For  Home  itself  is  lonely. 

Unless  her  smiles  be  there  ; 
Wherever  we  m.ay  wander. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

What  an  excellent  example  is  illustrated  in  the 

character  of  that  worthy  Friend,  J B ,  where 

it  is  said  of  her  that,  "  she  was  careful  to  avoid 
talking  of  the  erro/s  or  fallings  of  others,  being 
sensible  of  the  deleterious  and  withering  influence 
of  a  disposition  which  delights  to  dwell  upon  such 
thino-s,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  speak  of 
them  she  scriqndoudij  avoided  exaggeration  or 
colouring,  and  the  use  oiUrong  language,  choosing 

ther  to  speak  with  moderation,  and  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  absent."  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise. 

Ohio,  Twelfth  Month,  1858. 


The  Lust  for  Riches. — The  grudge  with  which 
most  men  part  with  a  little  pittance  for  the  noblest 
purposes,  is  astonishing  and  humiliating.  Mam- 
mon, Mammon,  is  the  god  of  the  professing  world 
among  us.  The  love  of  distinction  flows  in  the 
channels  of  wealth,  and  thus  creates  an  aristocracy 
the  most  feeble  and  enfeebling,  the  most  corrupt 
and  corrupting,  the  most  slavish  and  enslaving  of 
all  aristocracies — the  aristocracy  of  dollars. 


Profitable  Forethought. — The  cast  of  mind  which 
is  natural  to  a  discreet  man,  makes  him  look  for- 
ward into  futurity,  and  consider  what  will  be  his 
condition  millions  of  ages  hence  as  well  as  what  it 
is  at  present.  He  knows  that  the  misery  or  happi- 
ness which  is  reserved  for  him  in  another  world, 
loses  nothing  of  its  reality  by  being  placed  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not 
appear  little  to  him  because  they  arc  remote.  He 
considers  that  those  pleasures  and  pains  which  lie 
hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer  to  him  every  mo- 
ment, and  will  be  present  with  him  in  their  full 
weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains  and 
pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant.  For 
this  reason  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself  that 
which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and 
the  ultimate  design  of  his  being.  He  carries  his 
thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action,  and  considers 
the  most  distant,  as  well  as  the  most  immediate 
effects  of  it.  He  supersedes  every  little  prospect  of 
wain  and  advantage  which  offers  itself  here,  if  he 
does  not  find  it  consistent  with  the  views  of  a  here- 
after. In  a  word,  his  hopes  are  full  of  immorta- 
lity, his  schemes  large  and  glorious,  and  his  con- 
duct suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  interest, 
and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods. — Addison. 

Happy  those  who  in  these  days  or  any  days, 
are  earnestly  seeking  a  better  country. 
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ET    WILLIAM 

To  the  imperfect  vision  of  niau,  the  progress  of 
Christian  Truth  seems  to  be  slow.  Minds  which 
have  been  enlightened  to  see  bejond  the  mass  of 
professors,  and  to  whom  the  spiritual  views  with 
which  they  have  been  favoured,  are  very  clear  and 
very  precious,  are  apt  to  be  discouraged,  because 
others  are  so  slow  in  recognizing  and  acknowledging 
truths  which  to  tliem  are  perspicuous  and  indis- 
putable. But  gradual  and  even  tardy  as  the  ad- 
vancement is,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  it 
is  steady  and  sure.  The  word  of  that  gracious 
Being  with  whom  "  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,"  cannot  "  return  unto  Him  void."  However 
it  may  seem  for  a  time  to  be  powerless  and  dor- 
mant, or  overruled  by  the  waywardness  and  errors 
of  men,  his  unalterable  and  prevailing  declaration 
is,  "  it  sliall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it."  A 
firm  and  humble  trust  in  the  power  and  promises 
of  the  Almighty  Author  of  all  truth,  and  in  his 
moral  government  and  Providence,  while  it  en- 
courages to  stand  uprightly  and  unflinchingly, 
leads  to  a  calm  and  steadfast  frame  of  mind,  out 
of  all  heat  and  excitement ;  and  prepares  to  labour 
under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  cause,  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and 
in  that  love  which  is  ever  characteristic  of  his  ser- 
vants. 

If  his  truth  is  precious  to  us,  is  it  not  more  so 
to  Him  who  sealed  it  with  his  own  blood,  and  who 
has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  after 
having  done  in  its  behalf  what  he  calls  for  at  our 
hands,  may  we  not  confidingly  commit  it  and  our- 
selves to  his  keeping  ? 

It  may  seem  to  us  that  error  is  spreading, 
and  truth  receding  as  it  were  into  the  shade ;  but 
our  vision  is  limited — we  see  but  in  part,  and 
know  but  in  part,  and  at  the  very  time  when  these 
views  are  depressing  our  spirits  and  our  energies, 
He  who  can  turn  the  heart  as  a  man  turneth  a 
water-course  in  his  field,  may  be  secretly  at  work 
preparing  many  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  and  to  become  its  advocates  in  the  earth,  or  en- 
duing others  with  christian  magnanimity  and  bold- 
ness to  stand  forth  in  the  appointed  time,  and 
earnestly  but  meekly  to  contend  for  it. 

It  is  well  to  be  hopeful  and  trustful,  not  in  our- 
selves or  our  own  etforts,  or  in  the  efforts  of  any 
man;  but  in  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good 
Providence  of  Him  who  can  cause  even  "  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder 
of  wrath  He  will  restrain." 

The  Essay  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  the  production  of  an  Episcopal  minister. 
Many  of  the  sentiments  it  contains  are  so  clear  and 
christian,  as  respects  the  great  need  of  spiritual 
baptism  in  the  present  day,  that  every  consistent 
Priend  will  accord  with  them.  It  is  not  in  any 
one  denomination  merely,  that  this  great  work  is 
wanting,  but  in  all.  Persons  may  be  strenuous 
advocates  for  it,  and  zealous  talkers  about  sound 
doctrine  and  spiritual  religion,  and  yet  be  strangers 
to  the  experimental  knowledge  of  it  in  themselves. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  doctrine  for 
upholding  which  our  early  Friends  were  branded 
as  enthusiasts  and  blasphemers,  should  now  be 
prominently  put  forth  from  such  a  source.  It  is 
another  evidence  that  the  precious  principles  of 
Christian  Truth  revived  by  our  forefathers  in  reli- 
gious profession,  are  silently  and  steadily  making 
progress;  and  modifying  the  views  of  other  religious 
bodies  ;   and  every  such  proof  ought  to  be  a  fresh 


incitement  to  us,  to  live  vp  to  our  profession  and 
adorn  it  by  a  conduct  and  conversation  consistent 
with  its  high  and  holy  standard. 

Some  extracts  from  the  work  will  probably  be 
interesting  and  acceptable.  In  placing  them  be- 
fore the  readers  of"  The  Friend,"  we  do  not  mean 
to  adopt  every  word  or  form  of  expression  they 
contain,  nor  to  convey  the  impression  that  their 
author  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  light  within  in  all 
respects  as  held  by  Friends,  but  we  heartily  commend 
the  general  tenor  and  purport  of  them  to  serious 
consideration,  as  descriptive  of  what  is  "  the  great 
eed"  in  our  own  religious  society. 

'  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Gbost. — Acts 
"  We  hear  much  of  late  concerning  the  wants  of 
the  Church.  Their  number  and  nature  have  been 
paraded  with  great  prominence,  and  have  given 
rise  to  many  plans  designed  to  remedy  the  sup- 
posed evils  and  supply  alleged  defects. 

"  In  one  respect,  as  a  Divine  Institution,  the 
Church  needs  nothing ;  it  already  possesses  every 
endowment  and  adornment  requisite  to  its  com- 
pleteness and  glory.  It  is  a  '  king's  daughter  all 
glorious  within,'  and  '  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
gold.'^ 

"  The  difiiculty,  then,  which  meets  us  in  practi- 
cally evangelizing  all  nations  lies  not  in  any  sup- 
posed want  or  defect  in  the  church,  which,  as  Christ's 
body,  is  perfect  in  its  organization  and  functions, 
but  in  the  disuse  or  misuse  of  the  means  and  in- 
trumentalities  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  for  its  conservation  and  extension.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  feared  that  in  our  anxiety  to 
adapt  the  human  arrangements  of  the  Church  to 
the  varying  exigencies  of  time  and  place,  and  in 
our  efforts  to  perfect  canon  and  ritual,  we  are  over- 
looking that  Divine  Being  without  whom  all  else  is 
powerless  and  vain.  And  hence  were  I  called  upon 
to  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  want  of  the 

Church,  I   should  reply, tlie  Baptism 

of  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  increased  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  already  given  to  the  Church,  but  for  the 
outpouring  of  which,  God  has  declared  that  he  will 
be  specially  inquired  of. 

"  We  are  living  under  that  phase  of  the  Divine 
economy  known  as  the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  alas!  we  act  too  much  as  if  we  regarded  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  an  ideal  abstraction  invented  to 
fill  a  chasm  in  our  theological  system,  or  as  if  He 
were  no  more  than  a  Promethean  fire  kindling  into 
life  the  marble  form  of  a  cold  and  classic  Philoso- 
phy. There  is  a  fearful  amount  of  infidelity  abroad 
even  in  the  Church,  in  reference  to  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  I  mean  that  practical  infidelity  which 
seems  to  ignore  His  existence  as  a  living,  acting 
Divine  Being,  by  dispensing  with  his  agency  and 
seeking  to  work  out  schemes  of  progress  and  re- 
form irrespective  of  His  influence  and  power.  I 
cannot,  then,  too  earnestly  ask  your  serious  atten- 
tion to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  Baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  needed  coming  down  of 
the  Spirit  upon  the  Church  before  it  can  '  look 
forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.' 

That  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
paramount  want  of  the  Church,  will  appear  from 
several  important  considerations. 

1st.  Prom  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  scheme  of  Redemption. 

"  The  oflices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  so  manifold 
that  I  must  restrict  myself  to  the  enumeration  of 
only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  them. 

"It  is  one  of  His  oflices  to  'reprove  the  world  of 

1.' 

"No  man  will  repent  of  sin  until  he  is  convinc- 
ed of  sin,  and  no  man  will  be  convinced  of  sin 


until  he  has  some  adequate  notions  of  the  holiness 
of  God  and  the  spirituality  of  the  law  against  which 
he  has  sinned.  But  who  shall  teach  these  things? 
The  carnal  mind  cannot  do  it,  '  for  it  is  enmity 
against  God.'  Philosophy  cannot  do  it,  for  it  is 
not  taught  '  in  the  words  in  which  man's  wisdom 
teaeheth.'  Of  himself  man  would  never  originate 
a  single  conviction  of  sin.  He  is  in  his  natural  j| 
state  an  enemy  of  God,  an  alien  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  and  by  no  mental  or  psychologi- 
cal process  can  conviction  be  evolved  out  of  the 
unrenewed  heart.  There  must  be  then  some  agency 
from  without,  which  shall  remove  the  impediment  j 
in  the  way  of  the  sinner,  and  enable  him  to  see 
his  sins  'in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,'  and 
cry  out,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V 

"  This  is  one  of  the  specific  works  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  '  When  he  is  come, '  says  our  Lord,  '  He 
will  reprove  the  world  of  sin  ;'  and  this  he  does  by 
imparting  new  power  to  the  conscience,  new  percep- 
tion to  the  understanding,  new  desires  to  tlie  soul, 
new  energy  to  the  word,  and  by  causing  the  long 
hood-winked  sinner  to  see  his  need  of  a  Saviour, 
even  Christ  the  Lord.  The  conversion  of  each 
soul  must  be  begun,  continued,  and  ended  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Hence  the  declaration  of  Christ, 
'Ye  must  be  born  again;'  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit.  No  frames,  no  feelings,  no  animal 
excitement,  no  professions  will  answer  as  a  substi- 
tute. The  Holy  Ghost  must  first  touch  the  heart, 
before  it  will  melt;  must  first  unstop  the  ear,  be- 
fore it  will  hear ;  must  first  open  the  eye,  before 
it  will  see;  must  first  unbind  the  mind,  before  it 
can  move  ;  must  first  inspire  love,  before  there  will 
be  any  outgoing  of  affections.  Thus  the  very 
initial  work  of  salvation  must  be  wrought  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  '  the  Lord  and  giver  of 
spiritual  life.' 

"  It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  not  only  to 
convince  the  world  of  sin  but  'of  righteousness' 
also.  To  convince  the  world  of  sin  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  harrowings  of  that  conviction,  would  be 
to  do  an  unfinished  work.  The  conviction  of  sin 
is  but  a  first  step  leading  to  other  steps  and  other 
results.  No  second  step  indeed  can  be  made  until 
the  first  is  taken ;  but  when  we  take  the  first  it  is 
not  designed  that  we  should  rest  there.  Having 
felt  the  convictions  of  sin,  it  is  then  necessary  that 
we  should  feel  the  need  of  a  righteousness  where- 
with to  come  be*"Dre  Jehovah.  But  whose  right- 
eousness? Ours?  Ours  is  'as  filthy  rags,'  the 
fig-leaves  of  our  fall  and  shame.  No ;  we  want  a  ' 
perfect  and  complete  righteousness,  one  in  which 
the  law  can  find  no  fault,  one  that  God  will  approve,  i 
and  on  account  of  which  he  will  justify  us  in  the  | 
sight  of  the  universe.  i 

"  This  ^righteousness,  however,  as  it  cannot  be  i 
wrought  out  by  ourselves,  has  been  obtained  for 
us  by  our  substitute  and  surety,  Jesus  Christ.  He 
it  is,  '  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.' 
He  is  the  'Lord  our  Ilighteousness,'  and  our  moral 
beauty  becomes  perfect  only  through  the  comeli- 
ness which  He  puts  upon  our  defiled  and  guilty  i 
spirit. 

"  But  how  shall  weput  on  Christ  ?  How  become 
'clothed  upon'  with  his  righteousness?  It  cannot' 
be  done  by  any  effort  of  the  human  will,  or  by  any 
process  of  intellection,  or  by  any  self-engendered 
taith.  This  is  the  Spirit's  work.  As  it  is  by  His 
convincing  power  that  we  are  made  to  see  our  vile- 
ness  and  nakedness  and  our  need  of  a  Saviour,  so 
it  is  by  His  power  that  we  are  born  again ;  and 
becoming  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  thus 
invested  with  a  complete  and  justifying  righteous- 
ness. 

"  But  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  cease 
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iwith  the  new  birth  of  the  soul,  and  the  investing 
j)f  the  soul  with  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Jesus 
yhrist.  It  is  His  office  to  sanctify  the  soul.  There 
3  in  this  day  of  loose  theology  and  confused  nomeu- 
jilature,  a  too  frequent  blending  of  the  terms  justifi- 
L-ation  and  sanetitication.  Both  indeed  are  (iod's 
jicts  and  gifts  ;  but  the  one,  justification,  is  the  act 
)f  God  towards  us,  whereby  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
)n  account  of  the  imputation  to  us  of  His  righteous- 
less,  we  are  declared  and  accounted  as  righteous 
lefore  Him.  The  other,  sanctifieation,  is  the  act 
if  God  in  us,  whereby  the  soul  born  anew  of  the 
spirit,  is  by  the  Spirit  nurtured  and  trained  in 
iolin(\>is,  and  is  thus  made  to  grow  up  intheinjage 
f  Him  that  renewed  him.  '  Not,'  says  Bishop 
x'vriidge,  '  as  if  these  two  were  severed  or  divided 
11  their  subject;  uo,  every  one  that  is  justified  is 
Iso  sanctified,  and  every  one  that  is  sanctified  is 
Iso  justified.'" 

"  t  'hristsays  ;  '  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth, 
hy  word  is  truth.'  The  presentation  and  unfold- 
:ig  to  tlie  soul  of  this  'truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  is 
lie  instrumental  cause  of  our  sanctifieation.  It  is 
le  Spirit's  work  to  take  this  truth,  and  show  it  unto 
ion,  to  give  them  spiritual  discernment,  spiritual 
;esircs,  spiritual  growth,  and  to  make  them  'grow 
ji  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
laviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

I  "  As  soon  might  we  expect  the  soul  to  create 
[self,  as  to  make  itself  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
jesus.  The  Holy  Ghost  must  renew  it  or  it  can 
{ever  be  done  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  must  apply  Christ's 
ighteousness  or  it  never  will  be  applied.  The 
jloly  Ghost  must  sanctify  it  with  the  truth  or  it 
'lall  never  sec  God.  And  as  it  is  the  office  of  the 
i[oly  Ghost  'to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  right 
pusness,  and  of  judgment,'  so  do  the  operations  of 
lis  lilcssed   Spirit  ramify  into  every  part  and  de 

Iripnieut  of  the  Church's  work  and  the  Chris 
an  s  life.  Hence  the  number,  variety,  and  ex 
;essiveness  of  His  titles  indicative  of  His  perpetual 
>esence,  efficiency,  and  power.  Does  grace 
pound?  it  is  because  the  Spiritof  Grace  is  poured 
lit  from  on  high.  Does  faith  exist  1  it  is  because 
lie  Spirit  of  Faith  is  abroad  among  men.  Does 
rayur  prevail  ?  it  is  because  the  Spirit  of  Supplica^ 
3U  is  vouchsafed.  Does  truth  increase?  it  is  be- 
iuse  the  Spirit  guides  men  into  it.  Are  we  igno- 
:  nt  .'  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Knowledge  to  instruct 
.     Arc  we  foolish?  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Wisd 

counsel  us.     Are  we  weak  ?  He  is   the  Spirit  of 

ight  to  strengthen  us.  Are  we  dejected  ?  He  is 
e   Spiritof  Promise  to   make  us  hopeful.     Are 

■  sinners?  He  is  the  spirit  of  Holiness.  Are  we 
ouniing?  He  is  the  Comforter.     Are  we  seeking 

Income  the  children  of  God?  He  is  the  Spirit 
I  Adoption  whereby  we  cry  Abba  Father." 

Riglds  of  Free  Negroes  in  Alabama. — The 
.|obile  papers  publish  a  decision  of  some  interest 
ilits  bearing  on  the  condition  of  persons  of  African 

<|scent  in  Alabama.     It  seems  that  A ,  for- 

rrly  residing  in  JMobile,  and  afterward  in  JS'ew 
'  1.  aiis,  owned  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in 
-  abaiiia  and  Louisiana.  He  removed  to  France, 
Mere  he  died  not  long  since,  before  which  time  he 
lid  conveyed  by  deed  his  real  estate  in  Mobile  to 
tirtain  persons  residing  in  France  and  England,  of 
ijioin  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  within  three  de- 
fines of  African  descent.  Certain  persons  claiming 

tibe  heirs-at-law  to  A and  citizens  of  Ala- 

Itaa,  having  filed  a  bill  to  set  aside  the  convey- 
;ce,  it  was  submitted  to  Chancellor  Keyes  on  de- 
Miivr.  He  decides:  1.  That  free  negroes  born 
C't  of  Alabama  are  aliens  ;  2.  That  they  cannot 
t'ic  lands,  by  deed  or  otherwise,  in  Alabama.  The 
cfcudauts  were  born  in  Louisiana. — Late  Paper. 


Instinct  of  Locality  in  Animcds  and  Birds. — 
The  instinct  of  animals,  in  many  cases,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  equal  reason,  if  not  to  surpass  it.  Nu- 
merous anecdotes  of  this  foculty  are  recorded 
from  White's  Selborne  down.  The  instinct  of  lo- 
cality is  one  more  or  less  familiar  to  every  observer 
of  nature.  Whoever  has  bird-houses  about  the 
house  must  have  suspected  that  the  same  wrens 
and  martins  come,  year  after  year,  to  build  iu  the 
same  place.  ^Ve  know  of  a  lady,  who,  desirous 
of  testing  this,  selected  a  blind  wren  from  severa 
who  built  about  her  dwelling,  and  was  careful  to 
notice,  the  spring  following,  it  he  returned,  which 
he  did.  In  the  city  of  Reading,  in  this  State, 
barber,  who  had  erected  several  large  bird-boxes, 
which,  in  time,  came  to  be  inhabited  by  hundreds 
of  martins  who,  with  their  children,  resorted 
thither  annually.  One  year  he  moved  across  the 
street,  taking  with  him  his  bird-boxes.  Whet 
.spring  returned,  the  flocks  of  martins  came  back 
but  not  to  the  new  locality.  They  flew,  as  usual,  tc 
the  old  one,  where  they  remained  for  a  whole  day 
restless,  and  lost,  though  the  boxes  were  only 
across  the  street.  At  last,  however,  they  were  iu 
duced  to  enter  their  old  homes,  shifted  to  the  nev 
locality;  and  now,  year  after  year,  the  martins  re 
turn,  blacking  the  air  at  morning  and  evening,  ai 
they  leave  and  return  to  their  nests. 

An  even  more  curious  anecdote  of  the  instinct  of 
locality  has  come  to  us  from  a  highly  veracious 
quarter,  iu  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  Venan, 
county,  once  lived  a  gentleman,  who  was  fond  of 
bees.  One  morning  he  observed  four  toads  sittiuj 
just  below  his  hive.  The  next  day  the  same  toad 
were  there,  grave  and  solemn  as  sphinxes  before 
an  Egyptian  temple.  One  was  black ;  another 
bright  colored  ;  a  third  blind  ;  a  fourth  marked 
some  other  distinguishing  way.  Thinking  they 
annoyed  the  bees,  and  seeing  they  pertinaciously 
preserved  their  position,  day  after  day,  he  put 
them  into  a  basket,  carried  them  across  the  Alie 
ghany,  and  left  them  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  What 
was  his  surprise,  three  weeks  after,  to  find  them  at 
their  old  post,  as  grave  and  solemn  as  ever  !  Aj^ 
he  removed  them,  taking  them,  this  time,  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  leaving  them  at  a  point  much 
further  off.  In  about  six  weeks,  however,  they  were 
back  for  the  second  time.  A  neighbour,  to  whom  the 
incident  was  told,  and  who  was  incredulous,  next 
tried  to  lose  them.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the  toads 
were  seen,  one  morning,  entering  the  garden,  under 
the  leadership  of  one  of  their  number,  who  ga\ 
"  cheep,  cheep,"  looked  back  for  his  suite,  and 
then  hopped  on,  followed  by  the  rest,  until  he 
reached  his  old  station  under  the  bee-hive,  where 
he  gravely  took  up  his  quarters. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  woods,  knows  1 
easily  a  wild  bee  can  be  tracked  to  its  hive  in  the 
forest.  If  you  take  four  bees  from  a  city  h 
carry  tbein  to  as  many  points  of  the  compass 
within  any  distance  that  can  be  managed  in  an 
afternoon's  drive,  and  then  let  them  free,  each  bee 
will  soar  up  into  the  air,  and  afterwards  shoot,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  in  the  direction  of  its  home, 
where,  in  due  time,  you  will  find  it  again.  The  in- 
stinct of  dogs  and  horses,  in  finding  their  way  back  to 
their  kennels  or  stables,  when  their  ow^ners,  though 
endowed  with  reason,  are  hopelessly  lost,  has  been 
proved  by  too  many  well  authenticated  instances 
to  be  doubted.  The  observation  of  instinct  would 
be  a  pleasing  and  instructive  recreation  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  more  persons  do  not  devote  their 
attention  to  it.  To  those  living  in  the  country  the 
opportunities  are  so  frequent,"that  the  neglect  of 
them  seems  little  short  of  a  crime.  A  man  is 
always  better  for  being  brought  into  sympathy 
with  the  brute  creation.     The  study  of  the  habits 


of  animals  and  birds  enlarges  the  heart,  and  "ives 
breadth  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as  stores  the  me- 
mory with  a  vast  variety  of  curious  and  instructive 
facts.— ZcrA/f/-. 


Tiic  Difficulties  of  llomc. 
The  house  mother  also  has  her  troubles ;  ay,  bo 
she  ever  so  gifted  with  that  blessed  quality  of  tak- 
ing them  lightly  and  cheerfully;  weighing  them  at 
their  just  value  and  no  more  !  never  tormenting 
herself  and  every  body  else  by  that  peculiarity  of 
selfish  and  narrow  minds,  which  makes  the  break- 
ing of  a  plate  as  terrible  a  calamity  as  the  crash 
of  an  empire.  No  one  can  hold  the  reins  of  family 
government  for  ever  so  brief  a  time  without  feeling 
what  a  difficult  position  it  is  ;  how  great  is  the  daily 
need  of  self-control,  as  the  very  first  means  of  con- 
trolling others  ;  of  incessant  individual  activity, 
and  a  personal  carrying  out  of  all  regulations  in- 
stituted for  the  ordering  of  the  establishment — 
which,  unless  faithfully  observed  by  the  mistress, 
the  eye  and  heart  of  the  house,  are  no  more  than 
a  dead  letter  to  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  No 
doubt  this  entails  considerable  self  sacrifice.  It  is 
not  pleasant  for  lazy  ladies  to  get  breakfast  over 
at  that  regular  early  hour  which  alone  .sets  a  house- 
hold fairly  a  going  for  the  day ;  nor  for  unarith- 
metical  ladies,  who  have  always  reckoned  their  ac- 
counts by  six-pences,  to  put  down  each  item,  and 
persevere  in  balancing  periodically  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure; nor  for  weakly,  nervous,  self-engrossed 
ladies  to  rouse  themselves  sufficiently  to  put  their 
house  in  order,  and  keep  it  so,  not  by  occasional 
spasmodic  "setting  to  rights,"  but  by  a  general 
methodical  overlooking  of  all  that  is  going  on  ihcrc- 

Yet,  unless  all  this  is  done,  it  is  in  vain  to  insist 
on  early  rising,  or  grumble  about  waste,  or  lecture 
upon  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order.  The  ser- 
vants get  to  learn  that  "  missis  is  never  in  time  !" 
and  laugh  at  her  complaints  of  their  unpunctual- 
ity.  'I'hey  see  no  use  in  good  management  or 
avoidance  of  waste.  "  Missis  never  knows  about 
anything."  She  may  lecture  until  she  is  weary 
about  neatness  and  cleanliness — "  Just  put  your 
head  into  her  room  and  see  !"  For  all  moral  quali- 
ties, good  temper,  truth,  kindliness,  and  above  all, 
conscientiousness,  if  these  are  deficient  in  a  mistress, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  them  in  servants,  or  children, 
or  any  member  of  the  family  circle. — [A  Wunum's 
TlwuglUs  about  Wu7nen. 


Immunitrj  in  Towns  from  Injury  by  LiglU- 
mvg.— One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  recorded 
by  M.  Boudin  is  the  immunity  which  towns,  espe- 
cially the  larger  and  more  populous  ones,  enjoy 
from  accident  to  life  by  lightning.  Thus  between 
1800  and  1851,  not  a  single  death  was  recorded 
from  this  cause  in  Paris  ;  and  in  1786  it  was  cal- 
culated that  out  of  750,000  deaths  in  London  dur- 
ing thirty  years,  only  two  had  been  produced  by 
lightning.  Comparing  these  numbers  with  the  total 
number  of  deaths  from  this  cause,  and  with  the  fact 
that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  happen  under  trees, 

holds  it  reasonable  to  conclude  "that  lightning 
finds  more  victims  in  the  open  country  than  in 
cities."     The  annual  average  number  of  deaths  by 

htning  in  France,  from  1835  to  1852,  inclusive, 
was  72.     In  1835  there  were  111. — Late  paper. 


The  substance  of  religion,  the  living  and  the 
powerful  reality,  can  be  imparted  only  by  Him 
who  is  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
and  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning. — Priisthood  and  Clergy. 
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From  the  accounts  received  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  held  in  Baltimore  and  North 
Carolina,  it  appears  that  neither  of  those  bodies  has 
united  with  the  proposition  made  by  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  the  establishment  of  a  General  Con- 
ference. 


It  would  appear  that  the  slave  trade 
Africa  and  the  United  States  has  been  fully  opened 
by  the  introduction  of  a  cargo  of  slaves,  number- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty,  which  the  newspapers 
report  as  having  been  landed  near  Brunswick, 
Georgia ;  and  immediately  distributed  among  the 
planters  residing  in  the  vicinity,  with  whom  pre- 
vious arrangements  arc  said  to  have  been  made  for 
their  reception. 

The  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  seems  to 
have  become  so  demoralized  at  the  South,  by  the 
continuous  efforts  of  a  part  of  the  press,  which  has 
been  demanding  "free  trade  in  negroes  equally 
with  any  other  kind  of  goods,"  and  denouncing 
the  laws  enacted  against  the  African  slave  trade  as 
unconstitutional,  that  it  no  longer  presents  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  to  the  prosecution  of  this  nefarious 
business.  The  extent  of  coast  bordering  the  South- 
ern States,  and  the  many  conveniences  for  landing 
the  poor  captured  Africans  offered  by  the  numer- 
ous bays  and  rivers,  will  render  the  prosecution  of 
the  trade  comparatively  easy,  and  as  it  is  known 
to  be  highly  lucrative,  it  is  to  be  feared  many  of 
our  lawless  citizens  will  eagerly  engage  in  it. 

The  vessel  from  which  the  cargo  has  just  been 
lauded,  is  said  to  be  the  yacht  Wanderer,  which 
was  seized  in  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  last 
summer,  on  su-^picion  of  being  a  slaver,  but  re- 
leased, because,  as  was  said,  the  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  condemn  her. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  rao.  27th, 
The  steamshi])  Indian  Empire  which  left  New  York 
for  Galway,  on  the  30th  of  the  previous  month,  had  no 
arrived.  She  is  probably  lost.  Money  continued  abun 
dan',  and  at  the  London  E.Nchange  it  was  difficult  t( 
effect  loans  on  any  terms.  Consols,  98.  It  was  expected 
that  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  would  be  completed, 
and  ready  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  by 
midsummer  ne.tt.  The  ship  Agiucourt,  for  whose  safety 
fears  were  entertained,  in  consequence  of  her  being  long 
overdue,  had  arrived  from  Melbourne,  with  70,000  oz 
of  gold.  The  English  Cabinet  has  notified  the  govern 
ment  of  Holland  of  its  refusal  to  assume  the  protectorate 
of  Sarawak.  The  Liverpool  markets  were  without 
portant  change. 

The  Paris  press  had  been  forbidden  to  discuss  reli- 
gions subjects.  Count  de  Montalambert  and  M.  Douniol 
had  been  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  pub- 
lication in  the  Corrcspondant,  Vi'hich  was  deemed  of  sedi- 
tious tendency.  The  result  of  the  trial  had  called  forth 
bitter  articles' from  the  press  of  England. 

A  despatch  from  Madrid  states,  that  Ros  d'Olano  had 
been  appointed  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  but  that  Gen- 
eral Concha  will  remain  at  Havana  until  the  difficulties 
with  Mexico  are  arranged.  The  second  division  of  the 
squadron  destined  to  act  against  Mexico  had  sailed  from 
Cadiz. 

The  Prussian  elections  had  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Constitutional  party. 

Important  reductions  in  the  Austrian  army  have  been 
effected. 

The  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  the 
Atlantic,  has  suffered  severely  by  storms. 

The  work  of  preparation  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia,  advances  slowly  but  steadily,  notwith- 
standing the  reluctance  of  m'Sny  of  the  nobles  to  come 
into  the  measure.  The  Emperor  does  not  consider  him- 
self engaged  in  a  scheme  of  philanthropy,  but  in  secur- 
ing lont;  delayed  justice  to  the  masdcs  of  his  subjects. 


UNITED  STATES.— Public  iajirfs.— The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  covers  a  period  of  five  quarters,  ending 
Ninth  month  30th,  1808.  During  that  period,  there 
surveyed  of  the  public  lands  15,209,376  acres. 
During  the  same  period,  there  were  sold  for  cash  4,804,- 
119  acres,  and  6,933,110  acres  were  located  with  the 
uilitary  land  warrants. 

The  Indians. — The    Commissioner   of  Indian   Affairs 
tales,   that  the  whole  number  of   Indians   within  the 
imits  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  350,000. 
The  number  of  ratified  Indian  treaties  since  the  adop- 
of  the  Constitution,  is  303,  nearly  all  of  which  con- 
tain provisions  still  in  force.     The  quantity  of  land  ac- 
ed  by   these  treaties,    is    about   581,000,000  acres, 
entire  cost  of  fulfilling  these  treaties  will  be  $49,- 
344.     From  the  sales   of  land  thus   obtained,    the 
Federal  treasury  has  received  at  least  §100,000,000  be- 
nd the  expense  incurred  for  their  acquisition.     The 
Commissioner   recommends   that  the   tribes  should  be 
manently  located  upon  reservations  embracing  not 
more  than  is  necessary  for  actual  occupancy;  to  divide 
he  land  among  them  in  severalty;  to  require  that  they 
hould  settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land  thus  assigned, 
nd  to  give  them  in  lieu  of  money  annuities,  stock,  ani- 
mals, agricultural  implements,  mechanic  shops,  schools, 
&c. 

The  Arm;/. — -According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 

of  War,  the  authorized  strength  of  the  army  is  18,165, 

but  the  actual  strength,  Seventh  month  1st  last,  was  only 

:08.     These  troops  are  widely  scattered,  even  to  the 

I  remote  of  the  territories,  hence  the  army  expenses 

enormously  increased.     The  estimated  cost  for  the 

next  year  is  $18,000,000,  or  fully  $1000  for 


ssued,  there  are  956,555  members  in  that 
being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  136,000  ;  the  num- 
ber of  travelling  preacliers  is  6502  ;  of  local  preachers 
.  The  Southern  division  of  the  Methodists  is  said 
to  have  a  membership  of  655,000;  2434  travelling,  and 
4907  local  preachers.  Total  Methodist  membership. 
North  and  South,  1,622,322. 

The  Plains. — The  transportation  business  from  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  across  the  plains,  is  already  very  great 
and  rapidly  increasing.  As  early  as  the  1st  of  Ninth! 
month  last,  one  firm  .had  sent  out  more  than  one  bun 


wagons 


ich.     The  de 


liefly  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  L.  H.  Atwater,  N.  Y.,  Tenth  mo.  29th, 
2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  $1,  to  52,  vol. 

31,  for  H.  Vail,  $2,  vol.  32,  for  Mary  Hall,  $2,  vol.  31; 

from  Elisha  Kirk,  0.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32;  from  Saml.! 

Smith,  0.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32:   from  Geo.  Smith,  Abm. 

Smith,  and  Henry  Cope,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  32  ;  from  W. 

Foulke,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jesse  Metcalf,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  David 

Smith  and  Stephen  Hodgen,  $2  each,  vol.  32. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
Hereafter  the  West-Town  stage  will  discontini 
ning  to    West  Chester,   but 


:h  man 
composing  it. 

The  Public  Debt.— The  funded  debt  of  the   United 

States  amounts   to   $35,155,977.     The  Treasury   notes 

islanding,  Seventh  mo.  1st  last,  amouuted  to  $19,754,- 

0,  making  a  total  of  about  fifty-five  millions. 

Pen.wners.—The  whole  number  of  army  pensioners  is 

,732.  requiring  for  their  payment  the  annual  sum  of 

$902,700.     The  navy  pensioners  number  892,  and  the 

ggregale  amount  of  their  payments  is  $130,501. 

Congress. — The  proceedings   of  Congress   have 

Qostly  unimportant.     But  little  change  was  made  in  the 

landing  committees  ;  the  most  noticeable,  being  the  re- 

noval  of  Judge  Douglas  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  which  post  has  been 

given  to  Green,  of  Missouri.     The  Pacific  Railroad  bill 

has  been  under  discussion   in   the   Senate,   and  in  the 

Honse,    a   resolution   for    the   impeachment    of   Judge 

Watrous,  of  Texas. 

The  Slave  Trade.— The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara 
has  returned  to  New  York,  having  landed  200  of  the 
wretched  Africans  taken  from  the  Echo,  at  Liberia. 
Seventy-one  of  the  negroes  died  on  the  passage  between 
Charleston  and  Liberia.  The  number  originally  shipped 
in  the  Echo,  was  455  ;  the  200  returned  to  Africa,  were 
mostly  in  apitable  condition,  sick,  weak  and  emaciated. 
The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Republican  of  the  11th  inst.,  states 
that  the  schooner  Wanderer  has  recently  landed  a  cargo 
of  slaves  from  Africa,  in  that  State,  and  that  they  have 
been  sent  into  the  interior. 

California.— A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought  the 
San  Francisco  mails  of  Eleventh  mo.  20th,  and  $1,200,- 
000  in  gold.  On  the  8th  inst.,  the  steamship  Quaker 
City,  of  the  Tchuantepec  route,  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
with  California  dates  to  the  20lh  nit.,  and  eighty  pas- 
sengers, who  made  the  trip  from  Sau  Francisco  to  New 
Orleans,  in  eighteen  days.  The  steamship  Golden  Age 
left  San  Francisco  on  the  20th  ult.,  with  300  passengers 
and  $2,450,000  in  gold.     Ten  thousand  letters  had  been 

ved  by  the  overland  mail  route.     Advices  from  th 
Sandwich"  Islands  mention  the  arrival  at  Honolulu  of 
thirty-seven  Arctic  whaling  ships,  having  cargoes  of  oi 
amounting  to  20,500  barrels.     It  is  said  there  are  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  guano  on  Jarvis  Island. 
iVcw  Tor/-.— Mortality  last  week,  351. 
Philadelphia.— }i\onA\\ty  last  week,  209. 
Marine  Disasfers.—The'seycre  weather  which  prevailet 
duiing  a  part  of  last  month,  produced  numerous  casual 
ties  to  the  shipping.     The  number  of  vessels  reported 
as  totally  lost,  amounts  to  2C.     The  value  of  the 
lost,  exclusive  of  cargoes,  was  about  $520,000. 

Tidal  Ware  in  Lake  Michigan.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Col.  Gi 
stated,  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  conducted 
series  of  observations,  his  discovery  of  a  lunar  tidal  wave 
Lake  Jlichigan.  The  co-ordinate  of  altitude  in 
weather,  and  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  averages  about  two  and 
a  half  inches. 

Methodists  in  the  United  States.— .\ccmWn^  lo  the  mi- 
nutes  of  the   Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Nurlli,  just 


further  notice,  will 
meet  the  train  of  cars  which  leaves  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets  at  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on' 
its  arrival  at  the  "  Street  Road  Station"  on  the  new  Wes 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  and  if  there  should 
be  passengers,  will  meet  the  train  that  leaves  Wesi 
Chester  at  half  past  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  every  dag  excep 
First-dag.  The  charge  for  conveying  each  passenger  tc 
or  from  the  station  to  the  school  at  those  times,  wil 
be  fifteen  cents;  at  other  times  the  charge  will  b( 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  letters  are  to  be  addressed  as  heretofore  to  Wes' 
Chester  P.  0.,  ami  bundles,  &c.,  are   lo  be  left  at  thi 

No.  304  Arch   street,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  h; 

I  o'clock. 

■Ifth  month  14th,  185S. 


upon 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1858,  Moses  B.vilv  ( 

member  and  elder  of  Bradford  Monthly  and  Particula 

ecting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Thi 

dear  Friend  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  greenness  in  oli 

ge,  and  we  think  the  language  truly  applies,  "  Mark  th  ' 

perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  Iba; 

man  is  peace."     When  in  health,  he  was  diligent  in  th 

attendance  of  meetings  for  worship  and  disci|)liuc,  hi 

sitting  and  deportment   therein   being  exemplary   an^ 

ghty.     As  an  elder  his  counsel  was  given  with  gen 

tleness  and   meekness,  becoming  a  follower  of  Cliris' 

pas  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  and  testimoiiii 

of  our  religious  Society   as  set  forth   by  Barclay  an 

ther  standard  writers,  and   his  life  and  convcrsatiu 

corresponded  with  his  profession. 

,  Ninth  month  7lh,  1858,  at  the  residence  of  lii 

son-in-law  John  Ross,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokt 
nation,  JoH.v  Stapler;  a  member  of  the  Society  c 
Friends,  and  formerly  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  the  i;:'t 
year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  12lh  of  the  Eleventh  mo.,  1858,  Tnion 

England,  aged  eighty-four  years  within  five  day?; 
member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  Pli 
ladelphia.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  firm  believer  in  ll 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  held  by  il 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  favoured  to  retain  his  f; 
cullies  until  the  last.  He  at  one  time  said,  he  was  ci 
deavouring  to  be  prepared  to  leave  this  world  ;  ind  ; 
another,  that  he  felt  great  peace.  He  knew  all  his  ilii 
dren  as  they  came  to  his  bedside,  some  of  whom  ho  ha 
not  seen  for  near  a  year,  and  as  he  was  going  bid  li 
family  an  affectionate  farewell.  They  are  comlort.  a 
believing  he  has  entered  that  rest  which  is  prepared  fi 
the  humble  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

,  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  27th,  lb.>^. 

his  father's  residence  in  London  Grove  township,  Chi- 
ter  county.  Pa.,  David  Grav,  aged  about  46  year-  : 
member  of  West  Grove  Particular  Meeting,  and  of  No 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting.  "Watch  ye,  therefore:  I 
ye  know  not  when  the  Master  of  the  house  conieth. 
"even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  i 
morning.     Whalj  I  say  uuto  you,  I  say  unto  all.  Waul 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Baiil,. 
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APPENDIX. C. 

.  In  offering  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uuit- 
ll  States,  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
jcr  measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  American 
jg  for  protecting  persons  engaged  in  the  African 
;ive  trade,  John  M.  Clayton,  Senator  from  the 
Sate  of  Delaware,  said  : — 

I"  Since  the  year  1852,  the  slave  trade  has  fear- 
Jlly  increased  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Thousands 
«  African  negroes  have  been  brought  from  the 
<'ast  of  Africa  during  the  last  sixteen  months,  and 
nuo'n-led  into  this  island,  and  the  fact  has  attracted 
i|e  attention  of  good  men  throughout  the  civilized 
'prld.  No  portion  of  this  Union  is  believed  to  be 
ibre  decidedly  opposed  to  this  inhuman  traffic  than 
ts  southern  portion  of  it,  where,  although  men  are 
*eply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  their  own 
jlculiar  institution,  the  abhorrence  of  these  out- 
ages on  humanity  by  the  African  slave  trade  exists 
!  strongly  as  it  does  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
iirld,  and  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying 
tat  the  men  of  the  South  will  go  as  far  in  putting 
.(iwn  this  inhuman  traffic  in  human  flesh  as  any 
.(jiers.  Southern  honour  stands  pledged  to  that 
iiject,  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  chaplet  of  the 
;i|uth  is  her  honour.  We  are  all,  then,  equally 
i|,erested  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  cause  of 
te  recent  extraordinary  success  of  the  slave  trade 
•ijthe  Island  of  Cuba  ?  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am 
tuipelled  to  admit  the  fact  that  a  great  majority 
It  these  slaves  have  been  imported  from  the  coasts 
:(  Africa  in  vessels  of  American  build,  and  that 
.t;se  vessels,  navigated  by  crews  of  American 
s.lors,  and  commanded  by  American  captains, 
•live  participated  in  that  trade  to  an  alarming  ex- 
it(it,  and  in  a  manner  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
eplain  : 

.  I"  The  owner  of  an  American  ship,  desiring  to 
^1  her  for  a  slaver,  sends  her  with  a  cargo  to 
•livana.  She  arrives  there  with  the  understand- 
ii|;  that  she  is  to  be  sold  and  employed  in  the 
S.ve  trade.  Some  wealthy  individual  or  joint  stock 
cjrupany,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  enormous  pro- 
»f|*,  advances  money  enough  to  purchase  the  ves- 
\i,  and  fit  her  out  for  an  adventure  to  the  coast  of 
l-^rica.     By  the  laws  of  the  United  States  it  is  ne- 


cessary for  her  new  owner  to  procure  for  her  a  new 
register  upon  her  return  to  this  country,  and  within 
three  days  after  she  has  arrived  at  a  port  here. 
She  is  generally  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  cap- 
tain who  sails  with  her  to  Havana,  and  who  un- 
dertakes with  his  employers  to  navigate  her  under 
the  American  flag,  and  with  an  American  crew,  to 
some  port  on  the  African  coast  at  or  south  of  Ele- 
phant Bay,  for  enormous  profits,  proportioned  to  the 
risk  he  incurs,  but  seldom  falling  short  of  five  thou- 
sand or  six  thousand  dollars.  It  was  not  the  original 
intention  that  she  should  return  to  the  United 
States,  but  her  commander,  on  his  arrival  at  Ha- 
vana, deposits  her  papers  with  the  American  con- 
sul, and  obtains,  in  lieu  of  them,  for  the  vessel,  a 
consular  certificate,  called  a  consular  sea-letter. 
With  such  a  certificate,  or,  as  it  is  said,  sometimes 
with  the  original  sea-letter,  with  which  he  sailed 
from  the  United  States,  the  captain  embarks  with 
the  very  crew  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  under  the  American  flag,  bound  for 
Gallinas,  or  Cabenda,  or  some  other  port  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  where  slaves  can  be  best  procured. 
He  takes  with  him  another  captain  and  another 
crew  as  passengers,  to  cover  his  design,  composed 
generally  of  Portuguese  or  Spaniards,  with  the  ad- 
dition, perhaps,  of  a  few  American  or  English 
desperadoes,  and  his  cargo  is  generally  composed 
of  farina,  beans,  casks  of  water,  and  aguardiente, 
sweetmeats,  and  boards  seemingly  cast  without  care 
on  the  top  of  the  water-casks,  but,  in  reality,  all 
fitted  and  prepared  to  make  a  slave- deck  to  stow 
away  the  slaves  on  their  return  from  Africa  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  for  which  purpose  this  slave-deck, 
it  is  said,  can  be  constructed  by  the  crew  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

"  On  the  voyage  from  Havana  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  if  overhauled  by  an  English  cruiser,  he 
points  to  his  American  flag,  and  shows  his  Ame- 
rican papers ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  his  port  of 
destination,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  arrangement 
between  those  concerned  in  the  trade  at  Cuba  and 
their  agents  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  American 
colours  arc  lowered,  the  American  captain  and  the 
American  crew  leave  the  vessel  and  go  on  shore, 
or  on  board  another  vessel  waiting  there  to  bring 
them  back  to  Cuba,  and  the  new  captain  and  crew, 
who  sailed  in  the  slaver  as  passengers,  then  take 
charge  of  the  vessel.  If  an  English  or  American 
cruiser  be  in  sight,  they  receive  timely  information 
by  signals  from  the  land,  and  thus  avoiding  cap- 
ture, the  Vessel  lies  to  within  sight  of  the  barra- 
coons,  or  slave-pens,  without  taking  in  sails,  but 
merely  lowering  her  topsails,  until  her  human 
freight  is,  by  the  immense  barges  or  boats  prepared 
for  the  purpose  on  shore,  put  on  board  the  vessel. 
Thus,  frequently,  900  or  1000  slaves  are  shipped 
aboard  a  vessel,  and  she  is  off  on  her  return  voy- 
age to  Cuba,  eluding  all  pursuit,  in  less  than  one 
hour  after  she  entered  the  port.  Such  an  adven- 
ture is  commonly  achieved  in  the  night,  but  it  is 
also  sometimes  performed  in  broad  daylight.  Ire- 
member  that,  while  engaged  professionally  in  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  such  a  violation  of  the  acts  of 
Congress,  a  sailor,  and  a  very  intelligent  witness, 


swore  tliat  he  had  frequently  seen  a  vessel  run  into 
the  harbour  of  Cabenda,  send  down  her  topsails  on 
the  caps,  and  clear  out,  with  900  slaves  on  board, 
in  half  an  hour 

"Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  resolution,  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  American  ships  are 
always  sought  for  in  Havana  for  the  slave  trade, 
and  command  a  higher  price  when  purchased  or 
chartered  to  be  used  as  slavers  than  the  vessels  of 
any  other  nation.  Hence  it  is  that  our  country- 
men are  more  deeply  implicated  as  participating 
in  this  traffic  than  cither  Englishmen  or  French- 
men. We  have  acquired  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
construction  of  ships  unequalled  by  any  other  na- 
tion  

"  It  is  not  merely  the  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessel,  but  the  superior  character  of  the  Ame- 
rican captains  for  skill,  intrepidity,  and  daring  in 
these  hazardous  enterprises,  that  causes  them  to 
be  employed  at  higher  prices  than  could  be  obtain- 
ed by  others." 

APPENDIX. — D. 

Extract  from  tho  "  New  York  Herald"  of  Seventh  mo,  14, 185(1. 

The  Slave  Trade. — Fitting  out  Vessels  in  the 
Port  of  New  York. — Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  has  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  report  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion in  reference  to  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  Secretary  gave 
the  names  of  six  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  port  of 
New  York ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  supply,  from 
authentic  sources,  the  names  of  twenty-one  vessels, 
eighteen  of  which  have  left  this  port  within  the  last 
three  years.  There  are  many  others  which  arc 
well  known  to  have  embarked  on  slaving  expedi- 
tions, as  is  admitted  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marcy  to 
Mr.  McKcon,  in  August,  18.54  ;  but  as  they  have 
not  returned,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  at  .sea.  It  appears  that  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  equip  vessels  in  this  port  for  the  apparent 
purposes  of  legitimate  trade,  but  which  carry  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  planks  to  erect  slave-decks,  a 
large  number  of  water-casks  and  rice,  and  other 
articles  of  food  for  a  cargo  of  negroes.  Having 
traded  between  the  slave  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  [and  Cuba],  the  captain  and  crew  abandon 
their  ship  and  set  fire  to  her,  in  order  to  destroy 
all  traces  of  her  unlawful  engagement. 

We  have  laws  on  the  statute  books  prohibiting 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  or  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for 
the  purpose.  The  following  are  the  sections  of  the 
Act:  — 

"  No  citizen,  or  other  person,  shall,  for  himself 
or  others,  cither  as  master,  factor,  or  owner,  build, 
fit,  equip,  load,  or  otherwise  prepare  any  vessel  in 
any  place  within  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  co- 
lour, from  any  foreign  country,  to  be  transported 
to  any  place  whatsoever,  to  be  held,  sold,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service 
or  labour :  and  such  vessel  so  built,  fitted  out, 
equipped,  laden,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  such 
purpose,  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture  and  lading 
'  all  be  forfeited,  one  moiety  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the  prosecutor,  and  such 
vessel  may  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned 
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in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  competent 
juri?diction. 

"  Every  person  so  building,  fitting  out,  equip- 
ping, loading,  or  otherwise  preparing  or  sending 
away,  or  causing  any  such  act  to  be  done,  with 
intent  to  employ  such  vessel  in  such  trade,  or  who 
shall  in  any  wise  be  aiding  or  abetting  therein, 
shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sura  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  dollars,  nor  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  one  moiety  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  to  the  prosecutor,  and  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  nor  less 
than  three  years." 

With  the  immense  traflic  that  is  set  on  foot  in 
our  very  midst,  we  would  ask  what  has  been  done 
to  check  it?  Turning  to  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  we  find  that  from  1845  to  1854, 
there  were  but  five  cases  of  the  violation  of  this 
law  of  which  judicial  notice  has  been  taken,  and 
they  were  thus  disposed  of: — Mansfield  and  Dris- 
coU  forfeited  their  recognizances  of  5000  dollars 
each  ;  Captain  Theodore  Canot  was  held  to  answer 
in  1847,  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  his 
case  since;  Captain  Jefferson  turned  State's  c 
dence ;  and  in  the  case  of  Captain  D.  Mathew 
nolle  prosequi  was  entered. 

Since  1854  there  have  been  thirty-two  persons 
indicted,  and  thirteen  tried,  of  whom  one  was  con 
vioted,  and  twelve  acquitted ;  the  indictments 
against  the  other  nineteen  are  so  recent  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  tried.  Captain  James  Smith,  of 
the  brig  "  Julia  Moulton,"  was  convicted  of  com- 
manding that  vessel,  and  conveying  a  cargo  of 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa — the  penalty  would 
have  been  death ;  but  a  new  trial  was  granted 
and  the  government  subsequently  consented  to  i 
plea  of  guilty  to  a  minor  offence,  and  he  was  sen 
tenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  E-.  E.  Lascala 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  fitting  out  the  slaver 
"  Horatio,"  and  acquitted  ;  Manuel  Echevorria,  fit- 
ting out  the  "  Mary  Jane  Peck,"  acquitted  ;  E. 
Valentine,  fitting  out  the  "  Julia  Moulton,"  acquit- 
ted ;  Gaspard  M.  da  Cunha  and  eight  of  the  crew 
of  the  "  Falmouth,"  acquitted.  There  are  still 
pending  charges  against  Basilio  da  Cunha  Reis,  of 
the  firm  of  Figaniere,  Reis  &  Co.,  for  fitting  out 
the  "  Aleva,"  Henrico  da  Costa,  Joseph  P.  da  Cunha, 
Patricio  de  Castro,  and  thirteen  of  the  crew  of  the 
"  Braman,"  and  two  other  parties  not  yet  arrested. 

The  following  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Laurens,"  the  "  Butterfly,"  and  the  "  Catherine," 
sailed  out  of  the  port  of  New  York  within  the  past 
three  years ;  these  three  schooners  were  fitted  out 
some  few  years  before  that  period  : — 

Class.       Name.  Fats. 

Hai-quo     Millaudon  Destroyed  at  sea. 

Brig  GlamorgaQ  Captured.    Condemned  at  Boston. 

Uitto        SilenuB  Ditto.    Destroyed  on  tlio  coast. 

Barque     Laurens  Ditto.    Condeninod  at  New  York. 

Schooner  Mary  Jane  Peck  Ditto  by  the  British.   Ditto  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Ditto         Mary  E.  Smith    Ditto  by  the  Brazilians. 
Ditto         Butterfly  Ditto.    Condemned  in  New  York. 

"    ■  Ditto.  Ditto. 

Ditto.    Condemned  at  Norfolk. 

Destroyed  at  sea. 

Ditto. 

Capt'd.  Acquitted  because  of  defect  in  libel. 

Ditto.    Not  yet  decided. 

Ditto.    Condemned  at  New  York. 

Ditto.  Ditto. 

Destroyed  at  sea. 

Captured,  and  since  in  the  Mexican  service. 

Destroyed  at  sea. 
Scho  mer  Alteva  Ditto. 

Ditto        N.  II.  Gambrill   Captured.    Condemned  in  Now  Y'ork. 
Ditto        Braman  Ditto,  and  in  process  of  adjudication. 

Thus  we  see  that  though  vessels  have  been  cap- 
tured and  condemned,  there  has  been  but  one  man 
convicted  of  the  offence  against  the  statute.  Why 
such  a  proportion  of  acquittals?  If  the  legal  con- 
struction of  those  laws  permits  the  encouragement 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  sooner  the  act  of  Congress 
is  amended  the  better. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ditto  Catherine 

Ditto  Advance 

Ditto  .Tulia  Moulton 

Ditto  Julia  Mystic 

Barque  Jasper 

Ditto  Chancellor 

Ditto  Martha 
.Schooner  Falmouth 

Ditto  Horatio 

Ditto  Lady  Suffolk 

Barque  Keiiublic 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Kemarks,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that 

THE    EXTERNAL   PECULIARITIES 

of  the  Society  have  tended  both  to  diminish  the 
number  in  membership,  and  to  prevent  accessions 
from  without.  But  we  apprehend  the  question  is 
not,  whether  the  case  be  as  above  alleged,  so  much 
as,  whether  rightly  considered,  it  ought  to  be  so. 
We  have  first  to  ascertain,  whether  or  not  the  cause 
of  complaint  is  the  result  of  a  correct  principle ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  all  just  ground  of  complaint  is  re- 
moved. Now  we  maintain,  that  a  nonconformity 
with  the  fluctuating  fashions  of  the  world,  is  as  es- 
sential an  element  in  unadulterated  Christianity,  as 
a  testimony  again.st  war,  oaths,  tithes,  &c.  Though 
it  may  not  aspire  to  the  category  of  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Divine  law  ;  yet,  if  we  cannot  con 
form  to  the  fashions  of  the  world,  the  inevitable 
result  must,  of  necessity,  be  peculiarity.  Will  any 
one,  however,  seriously  maintain  that  this  peculia- 
rity is  such  an  evil,  that  we  are  warranted  to  get 
quit  of  it  even  at  the  cost  of  principle  ? 

Besides,  if  the  allegation  be  correct,  how  does  it 
happen,  that  of  late  years,  wherein  there  has  been 
so  considerable  a  neglect  of  this  testimony,  and  so 
much  of  a  conformity  with  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  the  day,  that  there  has  not  been  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  attraction  towards  the  profession  of 
Friends?  In  our  judgment,  it  is  not  this,  that,  or 
the  other  peculiarity  which  diminishes  the  Society, 
or  retards  its  increase.  It  is  rather  an  ignorance, 
an  undervaluing,  a  misunderstanding  of  principle, 
or  an  unwillingness  to  be  regulated  by  it.  As  the 
apostle  Paul  says,  that  "  circumcision  is  nothing, 
nd  uncircumcision  is  nothing,"  so  as  regards  their 
peculiarities,  whether  external  or  less  obvious. 
Friends  consider  them  nothing,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  the  fruit  of  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the 
Divine  law — the  requirements  of  which  are  as  ob- 
ligatory in  what  we  may  term  the  minute,  as  in 
the  most  important  matters.  And  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  and  all  but  universally  the  case,  that 
where  persons,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  Truth 
as  held  by  Friends,  join  the  Society,  they  see  it 
their  duty  to  adopt  the  plain  language,  and  the 
plain  attire  by  which  its  faithful  and  consistent 
members  have  ever  been  distinguished.  The  same 
thing  is  observable  in  those  who  have  had  a  birth- 
right in  the  Society,  when,  by  submitting  to  the 
teachings  of  Divine  Grace,  they  become  changed 
characters,  they  also  exemplify  the  plain  dress,  and, 
f  preserved  in  faithfulness,  adhere  to  it  to  the  end 
of  their  days. 

We  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  that  a  testimony 
to  christian  simplicity  in  attire,  does  not  imply 

A  PEC 0 LIAR   COSTUME. 

This  assertion  appears  to  some  to  be  quite  unan 
swerable ;  but  it  is  as  vulnerable  as  all  the  other 
sophisms  which  have  been  advanced  upon  the  sub 
ject.  How  long  can  the  exemplification  of  a  chris- 
tian simplicity  continue,  without  its  becoming  a  cos- 
tume? No  peculiar  garb,  as  to  colour  or  shape, 
was  ever  prescribed  by  the  founders  of  the  Society. 
Why  should  there  be?  The  supposition  were  ridicu- 
lous. Divesting  themselves  of  superfluity  and  gaudy 
colours,  they  became  peculiar,  simply  because  they 
did  not  cluitige  with  the  fashion,  and  not  because 
they  desired  singularity  or  a  costume.  And  why 
should  their  example  be  thought  unworthy  to  be 
followed  ?  Docs  not  the  Apostle  Peter  hold  up 
for  the  imitation  of  christian  believers,  the  conduct 
of  "  holy  women  of  old  ?"  Now,  if  these  "  holy 
women"  of  the  Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensation 


were  fit  patterns  for  the  early  christian  converts 
why  should  it  be  thought  so  very  weak  and  meat 
a  thing  in  Friends  now  to  pay  some  deference  ii 
this  matter,  to  the  example  of  their  predecessors  ii 
religious  profession  ? 

We  have  also  heard  a  distinction  attempted  t( 
be  drawn  between  plainness  as  definite  and  indefi 
nite.  "  I  wear,"  says  one,  "  a  plain,  but  not  wha 
Friends  consider,  i/ie  plain  dress;"  and  so  the  in 
dividual  thinks  he  bears  a  quite  consistent  testi 
mony  to  christian  simplicity.  He  is  plainer  in  hi 
own  eyes,  than  his  costume  neighbour.  It  is  sur 
prising  for  what  straws  some  will  fight ;  since  i 
must  be  obvious,  that  a  steady  disuse  of  "change 
able  suits  of  apparel"  must,  of  necessity,  soon  im 
part  to  whatever  we  wear  the  appearance  of  a  coi 
tume. 

In  attempting  to  avoid  Scylla,  how  common  i 
is  to  fall  into'Charybdis !  We  must  content  oui 
selves  with  more  or  less  of  that  frightful  thing, 
costume,  or  else  comply  with  the  tyrannical  di( 
tates  of  fashion — there  is  no  middle  course.  W, 
maintain  therefore,  that  it  is  incredible,  we  migl 
almost  say  impossible,  that  the  duty  of  christia 
simplicity  which  is  applicable  not  only  to  attir 
but  to  our  whole  manner  of  living,  can  of  itself 
either  prevent  accessions  to  the  Society  from  witl, 
out,  or  induce  those  in  it  to  leave.  Can  we  for  ■■ 
moment  suppose  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  mah| 
ly  distinctive  doctrines  of  Friends,  in  regard  to  tl 
spirituality  of  the  Christian  Religion,  compatib 
th  an  alliance  with  other  denominations,  whoi 
doctrines  and  practices  are  entirely  the  opposite 
such  spirituality?  The  supposition  were  an  a 
surdity.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  departure 
heart  from  the  Society's  sound  scriptural  views 
reference  to  worship,  mini.stry,  and  ceremonial  rit« 

the  part  of  those  within  the  Society,  else 
could  not  leave  it ;  or  a  very  imperfect  conceptic 
of  those  views  on  the  part  of  others  without  t' 
pale,  if  they  are  repelled  by  so  slight  a  cause  a 
testimony  to  christian  moderation,  plainness, 
simplicity. 

On  this  subject  we  may  only  add,  that  it  is  n 
fair  to  blame  a  principle  because  some  may  undui 
magnify,  and  others  misunderstand  it.  Attentii 
to  small  matters  by  no  means  atones,  in  the  vii 
of  Friends,  for  the  neglect  of  the  more  importaii 
neither  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  strictest  ol 
vancc  of  the  latter  constitute  the  consistent  ol 
racter,  so  long  as  the  minor  are  overlooked.  Th 
relative  importance  and  right  place,  are  accural* 
defined  in  the  words  of  our  Holy  Redeemer — t 
weightier  matters  we  are  to  do,  the  other  we  i 
not  to  leave  undone.  This  importance,  and 
more ;  this  place,  and  no  other,  have  these  thii 
in  the  rightly  understood  principle  and  consist* 
practice  of  Friends. 

RECOGNITION  OF  FRIENDS' DOCTRINES  BY  OTHE 

Another  cause,  if  not  of  the  diminution  in  ; 
number,  at  least  of  the  non-increase  of  Friends 
alleged  to  be  the  advance  which  has  taken  pli 
among  other  denominations,  as  regards  a  recog 
tion  of  some  of  the  doctrines  by  which  Friei 
have  been  more  particularly  distinguished  ;  cor 
quently  there  is  supposed  to  be  less  need  for  tb 
to  change,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  is  conside 
to  have  in  great  part  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  D 
be  expected  to  dwindle  away.  This  allegati 
however,  is  one  which  unhappily  is  too  easily  c 
futed.  Wherein,  we  would  ask,  has  the  Angli 
church  changed  since  George  Fox's  days? 
speeting  its  faith,  has  it  not  still  its  Thirty-: 
Articles  to  which  it  requires  subscription  ;  ani 
reference  to  its  practice,  wherein  has  it  reform 
The  same  query  may  be  put  as  to  other  e^tablis  i 
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jmd  dissenting  bodies.  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
|a  it  not  as  Calviuistic  as  ever;  and  are  not  those 
llissentiug  from  her  equally  so?  We  need  not  ask 
:f  Popery  has  changed ;  that  we  all  know  is  held 
io  be  impossible.  Then  in  reference  to  iiracUce, 
I  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  system  of  wor- 
ihip  is  yet  lamentably  formal  and  mechanical  among 
hurchiuen  and  dissenters.  There  is  still  the  sala- 
ied  minister — still  the  studied  sermon  and  prayer 
-the  siuging  of  praise  as  matter  of  course — the 
utwarJ  ritual,  baptism  and  supper.  In  short,  we 
now  not  of  a  single  particular,  except  it  bo  in 
reatcr  liberality  for  those  who  differ  from  them, 
nd  in  a  higher  tone  of  morality,  wherein  either 
Imrclimen  or  dissenters  have  changed  since  the 
se  of  our  religious  Society.  Individuals  there 
lay  be  found  among  sundry  denominations,  who 
lay  recognize  some  of  the  distinguishing  views  of 
rieiiils ;  but  as  churckes,  there  can  scarcely  be 
liil  to  have  been  any  perceptible  approach,  to- 
anU  either  the  cardinal  or  minor  distinguishing 
jctriues  and  practices  inculcated  by  George  Fox 
(111  his  companions.  Instead  of  not  now  needing 
'  Lain  of  Friends,  the  truth,  according  to  our  ap- 
■eheiision,  is,  that  other  denominations,  as  the 
neral  rule,  are  "settled  on  their  lees."  They 
iiagine  themselves  right,  and  are  therefore  con- 
nt,  and  think  they  have  no  need  for  inquiry  after 
by  better  way.  Besides,  why  should  they  expect 
taught  by  such,  as  they  almost  universally 
(Dceive  to  be  misguided  ;  and  who  make  luuch 
\o  about  what  they  deem  insignificant,  and  who, 
numbers,  are  but  a  fraction  among  the  thou- 
.nds  of  this  day's  Israel  ?  It  is  to  this  indififer- 
of  mind  in  the  religious  world  generally,  that 
3  feel  disposed  to  ascribe  the  little  attraction  mani- 
ted  towards  our  Society.  When  people  imagine 
emselves  whole,  they  do  not  think  of  a  physician. 
The  supposed  lack  among  Friends  of  some  kind 

ORGANISED    INSTRUMENTALITY, 

the  favourite  theme  with  many  in  the  present 
ry;  but  it  is  something  so  vague  and  undefined, 
at  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  respecting  it. 
r  our  part,  we  know  not  of  any  riglit  "  instru- 
Dtality"  which  our  principles  forbid.  We  can- 
(t  read  too  much,  nor  hear  too  much  Truth  in  a 
Tijht  time  and  way.  Who  read  the  Scriptures 
T5re  than  George  Fox,  or  quoted  them  more  largely 
)  support  of  both  what  he  preached  and  wrote  'i 
as  not  even  the  Bible  chained  to  the  gallery  in 
ii  ruecting-house  at  Swarth.more?  It  was  not 
tare,  however,  that  it  might  be  read  in  meetings 
1-  worship,  but  for  reference,  in  case  of  requiring 
i  silence  the  cavils  of  opponents.  The  principle 
c  what  is  termed  ancient  Quakerism,  never  for- 
Ide  him  who  had  a  dream  from  telling  that  dream, 
Jir  him  who  had  the  word  of  the  Lord,  from  speak- 
i';  that  word;  but  if,  by  this  "organized  instru- 
intulity,"  it  is  meant  to  call  upon  the  church  to 
I  that  for  her  members  which  they  ought  first  to 
t  for  themselves  individually,  and  in  their  family 
tnaritij^  we  certainly  demur  to  its  introduction. 
i)  one  principle  of  our  christian  profession  for- 
b  ■*  the  exercise  of  any  gift  from  the  Head  of  the 
(urch;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  gift,  no 
Iman  instrumentality  will  rightly  supply  the  lack. 
Iforc  the  church  can  help  the  members,  these 
Tit  first  avail  themselves  of  that  help  which  is 
t  ely  oifered  to  them  individually.  As  an  Israel- 
i'h  king  said  formerly,  so  may  the  church  now 
Sf,  "  If  the  Lord  help  thee  not,  whence  should  I 
llptliee?"  Individual  reformation  must,  there- 
f  e,  obviously  j^reccde  collective  effort.  In  no  other 
iVy  is  it  possible  for  Friends  to  prosper  as  a  church, 
|l!r  in  that  capacity  be  qualified  for  action  with  a 
S'w  to  the  extension  of  her  borders,  and  of  the 


Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  earth.  If  the  faithful 
maintenance  of  our  profession  does  not  promote 
our  own  growth  in  grace,  we  can  nevecbe  in  health 
as  a  church,  nor  be  rightly  qualified  to  promote 
that  growth  in  others.  But  we  are  persuaded, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  this  fidelity 
to  our  faith  is  the  great  desideratum ;  and  its  re 
suits,  we  are  equally  confident,  would  be  what  we 
all  desire  to  see,  a  breaking  forth  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left— a  necessity  for  lengthening 
our  cords  and  strengthening  our  stakes.  But 
cannot  do  evil  that  good  may  eome  :  there  is  a 
right  way  for  every  right  thing,  and  that  way 
may  now  more  particularly  indicate. 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY  ? 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  remedy  to 
be  applied,  for  the  double  purpose  of  arresting  thi.s 
alleged  internal  decline  of  the  Society,  and  of  pro- 
moting its  increase  from  without?  We  answer 
we  have  no  faith  in  any  mere  disciplinary  relaxa- 
tion, or  in  an  approxinjation  in  dress  towards  the 
ever-changing  fashions  of  the  world;  nor  in  th 
"machinery"  desiderated  by  some  under  our  name 
— the  creation  of  "teachers"  in  our  meetings  for 
worship;  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  of  that 
office,  that  it  is  the  work  of  that  "same  Spirit  which 
divideth  of  its  gifts  to  every  man  severally  as  lie 
will."  It  is  not  so  much  an  increase  of  ministry, 
of  teaching,  or  of  religious  knowledge  that  we  want, 
as  the  making  a  right  use  of  the  knowledge  already 
possessed  ;  it  is  an  occupying  with  the  one,  the  two, 
or  the  five  talents  communicated,  that  leads  to 
increase ;  and  not  the  mere  listening  to  a  Paul  or 
an  Apollos.  That  something  is  wanting,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  question.  We  want  more  of  the 
attentive  ear  to  the  in.speaking  word  of  Divine  grace, 
and  more  faithfulness  to  its  convictions ;  more  love 
for  the  immutable  and  unchangeable  Truth,  wli 
would  animate  with  a  greater  zeal  for  its  spread 
in  the  world — a  zeal  which  would  find  legitimate 
means  of  development  in  a  variety  of  ways — by  an 
exemplary  walk  and  conversation  consistent  with 
our  christian  profession  ;  and  very  uncxceptionably 
and  appropriately,  by  the  dissemination  of  Book 
and  Tracis  explanatory  of  Truth's  principles. 
We  thankfully  believe,  that  the  private  and  daily 
family  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  very  gene- 
rally practised  amongst  us.  Next  to  this,  an  in- 
creased acquaintance  is  desirable  on  the  part  both 
of  elder  and  younger,  with  the  history  of  our  Re- 
ligious Society,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
Doctrines,  and  their  accordance  with  Scripture 
abundantly  set  forth  by  our  early  Friends.  An 
increased  attention  to  the  monitions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  would  lead  to  a  yet  deeper  appreciation 
and  more  frequent  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume ; 
to  a  more  diligent  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
worship,  whether  on  the  first  or  other  days  of  the 
week.  Spiritual  gifts  would,  in  the  love  and  mercy 
of  the  Groat  Head  of  the  Church,  be  dispensed 
"for  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
Individual  growth  in  grace  is  the  only  right  way 
to  an  increased  zeal  and  usefulness  in  a  collective 
capacity,  and  would  speedily  enable  us  to  apply  to 
the  church  the  language  in  Canticles,  "Who  is  this 
that  Cometh  forth,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ?" 


Talents  no  Protection. — Were  they  so.  Bacon 
would  never  have  taken  a  bribe,  nor  would  Dodd 
have  committed  forgery  ;  Voltaire  might  have  been 
another  Luther ;  David  Hume  another  Matthew 
Hale  ;  and  Satan  himself  might  yet  be  in  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  an  orb  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Indeed,  high  talent,  unless  early  cultivated,  as  was 


that  of  Moses,  and  Milton,  and  Baxter,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  Wesley,  and  Robert  Hall,  is  the  most 
restive  under  moral  restraints  ;  is  the  most  fearless 
in  exposing  itself  to  temptation  ;  is  the  most  ready 
to  lay  itself  on  the  lap  of  Delilah,  tru,sting  in  the 
locks  of  its  strength.  And,  alas!  like  Samson,  how 
often  it  is  found  blind  and  grinding  in  the  prison- 
house,  when  it  might  be  wielding  the  highest  poli- 
tical power,  or  civilizing  and  evangelizing  the  na- 
tions 1 — I)r.  Murray. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Sacredness  of  Christian  Testimonits. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  when  Friends  were 
imprisoned,  to  preach  through  the  grates  of  their 
cells  to  the  people  either  passing,  or  who  would  ga- 
ther around  to  hear  them.  In  1677,  Patrick  Li- 
vingston, George  Gray  and  Andrew  Jaffray,  con- 
fined in  the  tolbooth  at  Aberdeen,  were  frequently 
engaged  in  this  way,  especially  on  market  days. 
The  magistrates,  much  oiFended  that  they  should 
thus  proclaim  their  principles,  and  attract  others 
to  them,  separated  them  from  their  friends,  and 
shut  them  up  in  a  high  close  room  on  the  top  of 
the  prison,  called  the  iron-house,  where  they  had 
neither  air  nor  light,  but  through  a  long  hole  in  the 
wall,  having  a  double  grate  of  iron  on  the  outside 
and  another  within.  Here  those  worthy  men  were 
kept  in  the  heat  of  summer,  where  the  filthiness  of 
the  place,  and  the  great  impurity  of  the  air  so 
closely  pent  up,  bred  worms  and  other  vermin, 
which  swarmed  about  the  beds  and  their  food,  en- 
dangering their  health  and  their  lives.  But  througii 
the  supporting  power  of  Him  whom  they  served, 
and  for  whose  cause  they  suffered,  they  were  kept 
cheerful,  and  enabled  to  proclaim  with  strong  and 
elevated  voices,  the  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel, 
through  the  long  hole  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  over  the  street  by  the  people,  who 
frequently  got  together,  and  attentively  listened  to 
their  voices,  whose  faces  they  could  not  see.  It  was 
generally  remarked  that  during  their  greatest  suf- 
ferings, they  found  the  favour  of  God  attending 
them,  not  only  causing  their  spirits  to  be  cheerful, 
praising  the  Lord  in  their  most  grievous  afflictions, 
but  also  preserving  their  bodies  in  health  and 
strength,  beyond  all  human  probability  or  expecta- 
tion. The  malice  of  their  adversaries  became  sub- 
servient to  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Truth  which 
they  were  called  to  uphold,  their  imprisonment, 
though  designed  to  destroy  their  service,  being  the 
means  of  many  blessed  opportunities  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

During  this  persecution,  the  regular  meetings 
of  Friends  in  the  town  were  not  only  constantly 
held,  but  increased  in  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tending them.  The  women  whose  husbands  were 
shut  up  in  prison,  failed  not  with  their  children  to 
assemble  for  the  worship  of  God  at  the  stated 
times  and  places,  whose  constancy,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  persons  from  the  country,  and  the  return  of 
the  prisoners  as  soon  as  any  were  released,  so  far 
disappointed  their  persecutors,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  public  assemblies 
of  Friends.  Jlorcover  the  sufferers  remarked  to 
their  great  consolation,  that  to  encourage  them  to 
be  faithful  and  constant,  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
manner  manifest  among  them,  insomuch  that  their 
prison-house  was  turned  into  a  house  of  prayer 
and  prai.se ;  and  the  aboundings  of  the  love  of  God 
did  enlarge  their  hearts,  enabling  them  to  sound 
forth  his  truth  to  the  reaching  and  convincing  of 
many  souls  to  the  amazement  of  their  enemies. 

After  seven  weeks'  continuance  under  the  cruel 
oppression,  finding  their  end  not  answered,  the  per- 
secutors liberated  two  of  the  Friends,  the  other 
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having  been  discharged  at  the  complaint  of  his  re- 
lations. The  endeavours  to  stop  their  preaching 
had  increased  the  desire  of  luany  to  hear  them, 
which  doubtless  weakened  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  some  of  whom  were  removed  by  sudden 
death  in  an  exemplary  manner  f  and  three  priests, 
one  of  them  by  death,  and  the  other  two  deprived 
by  law  of  their  power,  and  silenced  from  preaching; 
— lord  Hudda  who  had  threatened  to  pull  down 
their  meeting-house,  was  turned  out  of  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  so- 
called,  whom  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  Aber- 
deen made  use  of  as  their  principal  instrument,  by 
his  power  in  the  council,  to  crush  the  Quakers,  and 
suppress  their  meetings,  was  barbarously  murdered 
by  some  wicked  persons,  who  waylaid  him  as  he 
passed  in  his  coach  and  sis,  calling  him  an  apostate, 
a  betrayer,  and  a  persecutor.  This  remarkable 
concurrence  of  so  many  unusual  events,  which  over- 
took the  principal  instruments  of  their  sufferings, 
was  observed  by  those,  who,  in  christian  constancy 
and  patience,  quietly  waited  the  Lord's  time  for 
their  deliverance,  as  manifest  tokens  of  his  displea- 
sure against  their  opposers,  and  tending  to  restrain 
the  remainder  of  men's  wrath  against  th& innocent, 
and  in  due  season  to  obtain  their  relief.  The  last 
religious  meeting  of  Friends  at  Aberdeen,  from 
which  seventeen  men  including  P.  Livingston,  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  and  Andrew  Jatfray,  were  carried  to 
prison,  was  held  on  the  4th  day  of  the  month,  call- 
ed November,  1679,  but  in  about  three  hours  they 
were  all  set  at  liberty.  And  the  magistrates  hav- 
ing proved  the  patience  and  constancy  of  this  peo- 
ple in  assembling  to  worship  Uod,  to  be  such  as 
the  utmost  force  and  cruelty  could  not  conquer, 
forbore  at  length  to  repeat  their  fruitless  attempts, 
and  quietly  permitted  what  they  were  unable  to 
prevent. 

When  we  recur  to  the  various  sufferings  which 
our  predecessors  passed  under,  in  proclaiming  the 
doctrines  and  requirements  of  the  gospel,  and  against 
the  errors  of  the  high  professors,  who  were  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  we  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  blindness  and 
degeneracy,  which  not  a  few  of  our  members  have 
fallen  into,  so  that  they  seem  ready  to  despise  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  by  setting  at  naught  some  of 
the  testimonies  which  they  firmly  held,  and  lost 
their  lives  in  supporting.  If  many  of  our  Friends, 
as  we  believe,  were  called  to  maintain  those  un- 
changeable principles  at  the  hazard  of  losing  life, 
none  of  their  successors  in  profession  can,  with 
impunity,  strive  to  lessen  their  importance,  much 
less  deny  their  validity,  by  drawing  away  the  So- 
ciety from  keeping  them  faithfully.  To  assail  any 
of  these  testimonies  is  like  touching  the  apple  of  the 
eye,  or  violating  holy  things,  which  the  Lord  has 
ordained  as  an  obligation  on  his  people,  to  keep 
sacred ;  and  on  a  death-bed,  if  not  before,  their 
denial  will  create  a  burden  which  will  be  hard  to 
bear,  if  insensibility  does  not  possess  the  heart. 
llow  tender  is  the  mind  in  the  day  of  its  early 
visitation,  how  strong  the  love  of  its  espousals,  and 
the  earnestness  to  hold  up  firmly  and  openly  all 
the  precious  things,  the  pure  testimonies  of  truth 
the  Lord  makes  them  known,  whatever  may  be  the 
reproach  which  the  world  or  the  apostate  professor 
may  attempt  to  cast  upon  them.  May  our  dear 
young  friends  take  care  how  they  lose  sight  of  the 
humility  of  that  day,  when  the  Lord  first  met  with 
them.  Take  care  of  forsaking  Him  the  fountain  of 
living  waters,  and  hewing  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.  Every  one  will 
have  to  account  for  the  Lord's  gifts  committed 
to  his  trust. 

When  William  Leddra  was  brought  before  the 
court  in  Boston,  he  asked  them  what  evil  ho  had 


done  ?  The  court  answered,  he  had  owned  those 
who  were  put  to  death,  and  had  nfuscd  to  put  off 
his  hat  in  court,  and  would  say  Ihte  and  thou.  He 
replied.  Will  you  ^J«i  me  to  death  for  speaking 
English,  and  for  not  putting  off  my  clothes?  One 
replied,  a  man  may  speak  treason  in  English. 
William  rejoined,  Is  it  treason  to  say  i/iee  and  tliou 
to  a  single  person  ?  The  court  then  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  him. 

In  an  epistle  written  on  the  night  before  he  suf- 
fered, he  says,  "  Stand  in  the  watch  within,  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  very  entrance  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  state  wherein  you  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  secrets  of  the  Lord.  Hunger  and  thirst 
patiently,  be  not  weary,  neither  doubt ;  stand  still 
and  cease  from  thy  own  working,  and  in  due  time 
thou  shalt  enter  into  rest,  and  thy  eyes  shall  behold 
"  is  salvation,  whose  testimonies  are  sure  and  right- 
3U3  altogether.  Let  them  be  ai  a  seal  upon  tianc 
arm,  and  as  jewels  about  thy  neck,  that  otiiers  may 
see  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  your  souls.  Con- 
fess him  before  men,  yea,  before  his  greatest  ene- 
mies. Fear  not  what  they  can  do  unto  you.  Greater 
is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 

For  "  Th8  Friend." 

The  Fur  Trade. 
We  doubt  not  our  readers  will  mostly  agree  with 
us,  that  money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  costly  furs, 
is  poorly  applied,  especially  when  the  object  is  to 
minister  to  pride  and  the  love  of  ostentatious  dis- 
play. The  fur  business,  however,  in  its  various 
branches,  affords  a  subsistence  to  not  a  few  of  thi 


fox  are  the  black  or  silver, — a  single  skin  often  I 
commanding  at  wholesale,  S200,  and  even  SoOO.i 
About  lOOU  of  them  are  collected  annually  by  the 
Company,  and  nearly  all  go  to  Russia  and  China 
for  linings  and  trimmings  to  dresses. 

The  fur  of  the  sea  otter  is  used  for  a  similai 
purpose,  and  for  caps,  collars  and  robes.  About 
15,000  or  20,000  are  collected  annually,  and  will 
go  to  China,  where  a  single  skin  fetches  875,  ex- 
cept a  few  which  go  to  Russia,  Turkey  and  Greece 
"Lynx  and  lynx  cat  arc  now  out  of  fashion  ii 
Europe.  Wolf  skins  go  to  Russia  for  sleigh  robes 
Beaver  has  become  a  mere  drug,  since  the  era  o 
cotton  hats.  Beaver  skins  are  used  in  the  armj 
for  military  caps  and  pistol  holsters.  The  brow'i 
beaver,  which  was  in  great  demand  in  Europe  fifti 
years  ago,  a  single  skin  often  commanding  fift' 
guineas,  now  seldom  brings  five.  The  pole  ca 
skin  is  much  admired  for  its  beauty,  but  is  hardl; 
ever  used,  in  consequence  of  its  bad  odor.  Squir 
rel  is  used  in  immense  quantities  all  over  Europe 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  export  vast  quantitie 
to  the  continent.  It  is  extensively  and  successfully 
dyed  in  imitation  of  Russian  sable.  Its  lightnes 
makes  it  highly  prized,  the  dark  blue  variety  bej 
ing  said  to  weigh  no  more  than  a  pound  and  a  ha! 
when  made  into  a  full  sized  cloak.  The  Lowe] 
Journal  says : 

"  'The  Ermine  has  been  for  more  than  a  thou 
sand  years  associated  with  the  loftiest  dignity  c 
the  British  throne  and  bench.  In  the  language  t 
heraldry  this  fur  is  styled  minever.  The  coronr 
tion  robes  of  the  royal  family  are  Ermine,  studdc 
human  family,  and  therefore,  the  information  con-  all  over  with  small  black  tufts  of  the  wool  of  tb 
taiued  in  the  following  extract  is  not  devoid  of  in-  black  Astrachan  lamb,  inserted  in  every  squai 
terest.  inch  of  the  garment.     With  these  black  spots  h 


The  furs  of  the  Company  are  principally  obtain- 
ed from  the  Indians,  who  roam  over  the  bleak  and 
inhospitable  wilds  of  British  America  and  glean  a 
scanty  living  by  trapping  and  hunting  the  various 
fur  bearing  animals.  The  occupation  of  the  hun- 
ters, as  well  as  that  of  the  men  who  collect  the 
peltries,  in  the  far  interior  of  the  continent,  is  re- 
presented to  be  one  of  great  hardship  and  toil — 
and,  not  unfrequently,  of  extreme  danger  also. 

"Some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  fur  trade 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  are  related  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  New  Hampshire  Statesman. 
The  furs  and  peltries  of  the  company  comprise  the 
following  :  fox,  of  several  colours;  black  and  brown 
bear  ;  sable,  otter,  lynx,  beaver,  raccoon,  mink, 
musquitin,  wolf,  fur  seal,  martin,  squirrel,  and  er- 
mine. The  most  important  in  the  list  is  sable,  of 
which  about  125,000  are  collected  by  the  company 
annually.  In  England  the  sable  was  always  held 
in  great  estimation  ;  a  wreath  of  black  sable  which 
was  presented  to  Henry  I.,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
11th  century,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  costing  no 
less  than  £100,  which  in  those  days  was  an  im- 
mense sum. 

"  The  Russian  or  Siberian  sable  is  most  esteemed, 
being  softer  and  more  silky  than  the  American — 
Russia  produces  about  25,000  of  them  annually. — 
The  price  corresponds  to  the  abundance  and  glossy 
blackness  of  the  upper  coat — a  high  priced  garment 
not  unfrequently  costing  §250.  The  civic  robes  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  which, 
according  to  the  municipal  law  and  long  usage, 
must  be  worn  on  State  occasions,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  trimmed  with  sable.  Nearly  niue- 
tenths  of  the  American  sable  skins,  amounting  to 
125,000  annually,  forwarded  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  are  sent  to  France  and  Germany. 

"  Of  martin  skins,  the  Company  gathered  in  one 
year  14,000,  and  the  French  free  traders  in  Canad 
exported  30,325  of  them  in  the  same  year. 

"  The  most  valuable  among  the  varieties  of  the 


sorted  the  ermine  is  styled  "  powdered  minever. 
Royalty  only  can  wear  the  minever  powdered  a 
.  The  peers  and  peeresses  wear  ermine  'poit 
dered'  in  rows,  the  number  of  which  indicate  tbi 

ank  of  the  wearer.  On  all  State  occasions  tt 
royal  judges  array  themselves  in  robes  of  scar! 
and  pure  ermine,  the  peers  in  scarlet  robes  decke 
with  gold  lace  and  the  appropriate  rows  of  ermii 
or  'bars  of  minever;'  the  royal  family  in  robes  - 

minever  powdered  all  over.'  " 
The  Siberian  ermine  is  said  to  excel  the  Amei 
can  variety,  in  its  intense  and  spotless  whitenes 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  trap  about  20,000  a: 
nually. — N.  Y.  Express. 


laga 


About  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  w 
favoured  with  serious  impressions.  *  * 
In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  my  past  life,| 
saw  that  I  had  lost  ground,  and  bewailed  mysd 
as  one  gone  astray  in  a  waste  howling  wilderueS' 
— I  was  afraid  to  be  alone  or  in  the  company 
good  people,  for  I  thought  they  could  discern  ui 
situation,  and  would  reprove  me;  and  indeed  th( 
very  looks  seemed  to  administer  reproof  to  me.  i 
sensible  was  I  of  the  loss  I  had  sustained,  that 
was  ready  to  conclude  I  should  never  obtain  fc 
giveness  ;  but  in  process  of  time  I  felt  a  secret  ho 
raised  iu  my  soul,  that  like  the  prodigal,  I  shoi 
be  received  into  favour,  for  which  I  was  very  than 
ful,  and  a  belief  arose  in  my  heart  that  one  dai 
should  bear  a  public  testimony  to  the  goodness  ' 
Israel's  Shepherd,  who  careth  for  the  lost  she' 
My  love  to  my  friends  increased  greatly,  and 
delighted  to  be  in  their  company,  although  t 
natural  diffidence  of  my  disposition  prevented 
from  entering  into  conversation,  and  I  rarely  spo  , 
except  to  answer  a  question,  or  deliver  a  messa  , 
and  I  often  admire  at  the  conJid<nce  of  some  of  '■ 
yomig  people,  ivlien  Jobsei-vc  their  forwardness  a  I 
wish  to  take  tlie  lead  in  conversation. — //.  H 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
"OX  TO   ZION!" 
Impromptu,  ou  reading  Bernard's  hymn,  "  TUo  City 


God,' 


Tlie  Friend,"  of  Twelfth  i 


4th. 


On  to  ZionI  glorious  ZionI 

Home  of  all  the  blest, 
Oh,  for  wings  that  we  might  fly  on 

To  our  endless  rest  I 
What  though  all  the  earth  be  dreary  7 

Soon  WL-'U  pass  it  by, 
None  shall  weep,  and  none  be  weary, 

In  the  Home  on  high. 
Ou  to  Zion  I  peaceful  Zion  I 

Why  will  any  stay  ? 
Strong  the  arm  we  may  rely  on, 

All  the  narrow  way. 
Dark  the  clouds  hang  now  around  us, 

Dark  and  full  of  snares, 
Seem  the  forests  that  surround  us, 

Entered  unawares. 
But  the  glory  of  the  Father 

And  the  risen  Lamb,— 
Look  we  forward  to  it  rather, — 

Shining  pure  and  calm. 
God's  own  city  I     Joyful  Zion  ! — 

Warmed  by  sacred  flame, 
All  thine  armour.  Christian,  try  on. 

In  His  holy  Name. 
He  thy  Captain,  He  will  lead  thee. 

To  that  land  of  rest ; 
At  His  table  He  will  feed  thee. 

As  He  seetb  best. 
Though  the  cross  thou  needs  must  carry. 

Sometimes  bear  thee  down, 
Not  for  this  faint  thou  nor  tarry, — 

Press  ou  I  for  the  crown. 
Press  on.  Christian,  on  to  Zion ! 

Keep  thy  courage  high. 
Though  thou  face  the  roaring  lion. 

Fearless  pass  him  by. 
Look  not  round  thee,  nor  behind  thee  I 

Gaze  thou  right  before  ! 
Lest  old  fears  and  doubts  should  find  thee 

Ere  thy  journey's  o'er. 
In  the  blissful  holy  regions. 

Where  the  ransomed  are, 
Angels,  bright,  rejoicing  legions. 

Welcome  thee  afar. 
Some  who  went  thy  heart  strings  wringing. 

Wait  thee  on  that  shore  ; 
Joy  I  to  join  their  choral  singing. 

Aye,  forevermore ! 
Joy  I  to  rest  where  they  are  resting 

'Neath  the  tree  of  life  I 
Joy  I  to  lay  ofl'  in  that  blessing 

All  the  spirit's  strife  ! 
Glorious  the  soul's  awaking 

In  its  safe  abode  ! 
Boundless  glory  on  it  breaking 

In  the  light  of  God  I 
Twelfth  mo.  5th. 


For  "The  Frioud." 
PETITION. 

'Not  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon. 
I  am  not  tired  of  earth, 

ith  all  its  robes  of  light; 


Some  letters  of  George  CLi 


Fur  "  The  Friond." 

iman,  witli  Occasional 


r,  and  please  the  sight. 


rks. 


This  beauteous  ( 
Pleasures  to  cha 

Trace  of  its  Eden  birth. 

Nor  am  I  tired  of  toil. 
And  wishing  hence,  to  lay  my  garments  by  ; 
The  cheering  glance,  dear  Saviour,  of  thine  eye. 

Makes  bright  each  weary  smile. 

It  is  not  to  be  free 
From  cares  that  wait  upon  this  mortal  state  ; 
These  cares,  though  heavy,  may  be  sweet. 

Borne,  gracious  Lord,  for  thee. 

But  oh  1  to  be  like  thee, 
Clothed  in  thy  robe  of  purity  and  light. 
Made  fair  and  clean  to  thy  most  holy  sight, 

In  every  part  of  me. 

Z7«-cIothe  me  when  thou  wilt. 
And  grant  me  heaven's  sweet  rest  in  thy  own  time. 
But  clothe  me,  even  here,  with  love  to  Him, 

Whose  blood  for  me  was  spilt. 

A  love  so  pure  and  true. 
That  every  holy  grace  may  thrive  in  me, 
And  sin,  vile  sin,  from  every  member  flee. 

As  sun  dispels  the  dew. 


After  the  return  of  tlie  banished  Friends  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, U.  G.  again  addressed  bis  friend,  H.  1)., 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  an  afl'ectiouate  letter 
from  Virginia,  and  adds : 

"E.  Nottingham,  Fifth  month  Uth,  17T8. 
*  *  "I  have  fully  believed,  from  the  letters 
of  several  of  you,  while  in  exile,  and  the  savour 
evidently  to  be  felt  whilst  reading  them,  that  a  real 
benefit  has  attended  the  dispensation  of  suffering. 
I  hope  and  trust,  now  that  you  are  at  home  again, 
the  necessity  of  following  on  to  know  a  real  im- 
provement in  that  which  produeeth  durable  riches, 
it?,  and  will  be,  the  fervent  concern  of  your  minds. 
An  honest  labour  after  ability  to  regulate,  and  to 
bring  into  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  pure 
Truth,  everything  within  or  without  us  which  the 
true  light  discovers  to  us  is  out  of  the  line  of  rec- 
titude, in  ourselves,  or  those  with  whom  we  are 
connected,  appears  to  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  our  increasing  in  brightness,  as  members  of  that 
city  which  is  set  on  a  hill.  Our  gradual  progi 
sion  from  step  to  step,  is  that  way,  by  which 
witness  an  ascending  the  mountain  of  holiness,  and 
become  capable  of  saying,  our  actions  and  con- 
duct inviting  others  in  availing  language,  '  Come 
up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee,'  and  '  Come  and 
let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,'  &c. 

"  This,  I  am  convinced,  is  evidently  an  increas- 
ing concern  of  many  in  various  parts  of  our  land 
in  this  time  of  adversity.  May  their  number  be 
increased  !  By  this  means,  the  conversion  of  others 
would,  I  believe,  be  forwarded,  even  of  such  as 
have  hitherto  sat  in  darkness.  A  harmonious  con 
sistency  of  conduct,  in  pure  simplicity,  as  it  in 
creases  amongst  us,  will  be  likely  to  be  blessed, 
and  have  an  awakening  tendency,  so  that  it  may 
come  again  to  be  said  and  verified  with  great  pro 
priety  :  '  The  people  who  sat  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light,  and  to  those  who  were  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  hath  the  light  shiued.'  " 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  P.hiladelphia,  held  in 
the  Ninth  month,  177b,  was  one  wherein  a  concern 
for  the  purification  of  the  body,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  primitive  brightness  was  much  dwelt  on 
A  number  of  the  meeting-houses  of  Friends  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  contending  armies, 
some  of  which  had  been  used  as  hospitals,  so  that 
the  members  had  been  driven  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  other  places. 

A  concern  came  up  on  the  subject  of  providing 
for  the  guarded  education  of  youth.  The  differ- 
ent Quarterly  Meetings  report  that,  uniting  with 
the  advices  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proper  attendance  of  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, the  education  of  children  of  Friends,  our  tes- 
timony to  plainness  of  dress,  and  simplicity  in 
household  furniture,  they  had  appointed  commit- 
tees to  visit  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  labour 
therein  on  these  subjects  as  they  might  be  enabled 
to.  The  Friends  appointed  had  weightily  attended 
thereto,  and  had  been  faithfully  concerned  to  pro- 
mote a  real  reformation.  They  had  experienced 
hard  labour  and  close  exercise,  yet  were  favoured 
with  ability  to  discharge  their  trust  to  a  good  degree 
of  satisfaction.  The  belief  is  expressed,  that  many 
minds  appeared  sensibly  reached. 

A  minute  on  the  state  of  society  sent  down  this 
year,  after  advising  Friends,  when  their  meeting- 
houses are  occupied  by  thcsoldiery,  to  remonstrate 
against  it,  and  if  the  remonstrance  be  unsuccessliil, 
"  that  a  due  regard  be  had  to  maintain  our  chris- 
tian testimony  to  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  after  the  example  of  our  worthy  ancients. 


who,  in  times  of  close  persecution,  met  as  near  the 
usual  place  as  they  could.  May  we,  in  the  trjiug 
dispensation,  bo  instructed  and  excited  to  greater 
steadiness  in  supporting  all  our  religious  meetings 
with  the  diligence  and  circumspection  which  so  im- 
portant a  duty  calls  for.  This  will  be  a  means  of 
contributing  to  the  prevalence  of  love  and  unity  on 
its  true  ground,  and  qualify  the  members  of  the 
church,  to  labour  harmoniously  for  the  edification 
of  each  other,  and  for  regulating  the  various  dis- 
orders subsisting.  It  will  prepare  them  for  strength- 
ening the  weak,  and  conifortiHg  the  feeble-minded. 
It  is  desired  that  faithful  Friends  may  continue  a 
united  care  in  the  support  of  our  christian  disci- 
pline, and  to  administer  timely  advice  and  caution. 

"  It  is  the  earnest  concern  of  this  meeting,  that 
in  all  our  dealings  and  transactions  among  men, 
strict  justice  be  observed,  and  that  no  motives  of 
pecuniary  interest  juay  induce  any  amongst  us  to 
impose  on  one  another.  AVhen  a  contrary  disposi- 
tion appears,  it  is  desired  that  Monthly  Meetings 
be  careful  to  administer  suitable  admonition,  and 
to  bear  a  testimony  i\gaiust  a  spirit  of  covetousness, 
and  every  appearance  of  a  deviation  from  strict 
justice.  It  is  further  desired  that  tenderness  and 
moderation  be  shown  by  creditors  to  their  debtors, 
in  this  time  of  commotion  and  unsettled  state  of 
public  affairs."  The  concluding  minute  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  reads  thus,  "  Having  experienced  a  degree 
of  the  same  Divine  power,  by  which,  for  the  sake 
of  his  disciples  in  a  season  of  tempest,  '  the  winds 
and  waves  were  rebuked,  and  the  sea  became  calm,' 
mercifully  to  favour  us,  enabling  us  to  hold  this 
solemn  assembly  in  trancjuillity  and  peace,  and  to 
consider  and  conclude  the  weighty  affairs  of  Truth 
with  harmony  and  concord,  the  minds  of  many  be- 
ing reverently  bowed  under  a  thankful  sense  thereof 
— the  meeting  adjourns  to  meet  again  at  the  usual 
time  next  year,  if  it  shall  please  the  Lord  so  to  fa- 
vour us." 

The  exercise  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  much 
in  accordance  with  that  which  was  on  the  mind  of 
George  Churchman.  On  his  return  home,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend,  H.  E. 

"  I  have,  since  Yearly  Meeting,  been  much 
thoughtful  of  the  importance  of  the  present  time  in 
the  church,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for  Friends, 
in  every  capacity,  to  stir  themselves  to  vigilance 
and  diligence,  in  order  to  come  more  fully,  one  and 
all,  into  the  line  of  their  profession.  I  have  been 
in  a  prospect. 


much  ( 


jforted,  divers  times,  of  late, 


as  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  a  living  and  increas- 
ing number  in  our  Society,  who,  through  Divine 
favour,  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see,  and  their 
hearts  influenced  and  animated  to  move  forward 
in  a  regular  progress,  as  a  flock  coming  up  out  of 
the  wilderness,  as  it  were,  leaning  on  the  breast  of 
the  Beloved  of  souls.  My  faith  is  renewed,  that 
his  goings  forth  on  their  behalf,  and  for  their  sup- 
port and  encouragement  will  be  glorious  as  in  days 
of  old,  and  that  a  door  will  be  opened  for  the  labour 
of  such  to  be  successful,  which  no  man  can  shut. 
"  E.  Nottingham,  Tenth  month  29th,  1778." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Middlctown   Library. 

For  the  information  of  such  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  as  are  interested  in  the  circulation  of  books, 
the  following  intelligence  is  furnished,  respecting 
this  collection :  — 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1853,  a  number  of  Friends 
residing  in  Middletown  and  Edgemont  townships, 
Delawaro  County,  members  of  Middletown  meeting, 
convened  in  their  meeting-house,  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  forming  a  Library  Company.  After 
a  free  interchange  of  sentiment,  it  was  unanimously 
approved  of,  and   an   Association  organized,  and 
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the  Library  opened  on  the  first  of  Twelfth  month, 
1853. 

The  Constitution  adopted  is  a  slight  modification 
of  the  one  governing  "  Springfield  Library."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  exclusively  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Its  meetings  are  annual, 
on  the  second  Fifth-day  in  Tenth  month,  at  which 
a  committee  of  nine  Friends  are  appointed  to  man- 
age the  Library,  collect,  receive  and  disburse  the 
funds,  etc.     This  committee  meets  quarterly. 

The  price  of  the  shares  was  fixed  at  two  dollars, 
and  a  tax  of  one  dollar  annually  thereafter  laid 
upon  each  member.  But  in  order  that  the  benefits 
might  be  extended  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  was  agreed  to  allow  books  to  be  taken  out  by 
responsible  persons  who  pay  one  dollar  annually, 
or  six  cents  for  each  book  at  the  time  it  is  taken 
out. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  has  equalled  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  so  far  as  our  own  mem- 
bers are  concerned.  Its  influence  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  has  been  most  salutary.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  neighbours 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
acquiring  useful  information  in  this  way  to  the 
extent  that  some  of  us  had  hoped.  Our  collection 
at  this  time  numbers  307  carefully  selected  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  literature,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  in  the  department  of  History,  Alison's 
Europe,  D'Aubigne'slleformation,  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  Willard's  United  States,  Turner's  Sacred 
History,  and  Taylor's  Ireland.  In  the  Scientific 
department  are  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  Miller, 
Guyot,  Mayhew,  Brewster,  Dick,  Lyell,  Hitchcock, 
Loomis,  and  Wells.  In  the  Intellectual  depart- 
ment, those  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Abercrombie,  Upham, 
Reed,  Bell,  and  Silliman.  Of  Voyagers  and  Tra- 
vellers, Livingstone,  Kane,  B.  Taylor,  Hue,  Catlin, 
Park,  Lander,  Ledyard,  Lynch,  Stephens,  De 
Sauley,  Brace,  Kidder,  Durbin,  and  Olmstead.  Of 
Biography,  Boswell's  Johnson,  Cowper,  Words- 
worth, Mackintosh,  Stephenson,  Wilberforce,  Burke, 
Penn,  Amos  Lawrence,  Wirt,  Randolph,  Franklin, 
Washington,  Mary  Lyon,  Chalmers,  Goldsmith, 
Newton,  Howard,  and  Abbott's  Histories.  The 
Agricultural  works  are  numerous,  and  the  approved 
■writings  of  Friends  embrace  the  larger  number  of 
publications  to  be  had  at  the  bookstore.  On  Blis- 
cellaneous  subjects,  are  selections  from  the  writings 
of  Irving,  Upham,  W^hittier,  Kitto,  Howitt,  Knight, 
Bunyan,  Mackay,  Keith,  the  Abbotts,  Wayland, 
Hannah  More,  Addison,  Layard,  Colton,  Gosse, 
and  others.  J.  Y.  T. 

Twelfth  Month  13th,  1858. 

For  "  TLe  Friond." 

We  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend,"  a  very  unpretending  work  of  cha- 
rity which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  five  years 
past,  among  the  destitute  coloured  people  of  our 
city. 

A  free  day  school,  numbering  about  50  children, 
taken  from  the  most  wretched  portion  of  this  suffering 
race,  (on  whose  account  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
has  lately  issued  a  renewed  appeal  to  "  Our  fellow 
Citizens,")  has  been  pretty  constantly  supported 
during  the  period  above  mentioned;  and  their 
teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  a  larger  girl  only, 
has  taken  entire  charge  of  a  number  of  children, 
otherwise  totally  unprovided  for,  who  are  sheltered 
and  instructed,  until  they  can  be  placed  out  to  earn 
their  own  support.  Of  these,  about  100  have  been 
thus  provided  for  since  the  commencement ;  and  the 
number  now  in  the  house  is  ten,  ranging  from  four 
to  nine  years  of  age,  whose  necessities  now  plead 
for  the  kind  notice  of  our  readers.  As  Friends  in 
the  city  have  more  frequent  calls  on  their  sympa- 


thies, we  would  particularly  request  the  aid  of 
those  whose  country  homes  furnish  the  spare  bas- 
ket of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  or  the  measure  of 
meal,  which  would  assist  in  carrying  on  this  labour 
of  love,  and  go  so  far  toward  payment  of  what  we 
all  owe  this  poor  afilicted  people.  The  location  of 
the  school  and  home  is  at  No.  708  Lombard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Sarah  Luciani,  Matron. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  it  is  wholly  under 
the  care  of  Friends  in  a  private  capacity. 

We  hope  Friends  will  bear  in  mind  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  pressure  of  the  times  great  de- 
mands for  charities  are  made  on  citizens,  to  -which 
they  are  now  less  able  to  respond.  Therefore  it 
has  been  thought  desirable  thus  to  give  those  in  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  contribute,  some,  of  their 
abundance,  and  others,  the  truly  acceptable  mite  : 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
^^  U. 

For  "The Friond." 

Our  Tonng  Friends. 

Very  tender  solicitude  often  prevails  in  my  heart, 
that  our  dear  young  Friends  may  look  well  to  their 
ways,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  bo  warped  aside 
by  any  of  the  novelties  or  sophistries  of  these  im- 
posing times.  And  while  I  have  remembered  that 
nothing  short  of  that  saving  grace,  which  preserv- 
eth  anj',  can  preserve  you,  I  have  with  the  feeling 
of  much  affection  desired  to  commend  you  in  the 
first  place  to  this  effectual  grace  of  God,  which  the 
Apostle  of  our  holy  Redeemer  tells  us,  is  able  to 
save  the  willing,  confiding  soul,  and  to  give  all, 
who  in  sincerity  and  humility  trust  to  it,  an  inhe- 
ritance among  the  sanctified.  Let  nothing  I  be- 
seech you,  draw  you  from  the  most  steady  atten- 
tion to  the  tenderly  striving  influence  of  your  holy 
Redeemer :  whose  anointing,  as  you  submit  to  it, 
obey,  and  follow  it,  will  settle,  preserve,  and  estab- 
lish upon  the  sure  foundation,  against  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  himself  declared,  neither  the  de- 
scending rain,  nor  floods,  nor  wind,  nor  even  the 
gates  of  hell,  should  ever  be  able  to  prevail.  Seek 
to  stand  firm  and  plumb  therefore  upon  the  living 
foundation.  And  then  what  if  troubles  and  com- 
motions from  within  or  from  without  assail ;  what 
if  rumours  of  relapsing  and  spoiling  thickly  come ; 
or  what  if  because  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  now  as  formerly  bring  forth  sour  grapes,  so 
that  he  suffereth  the  hedge  and  the  wall  to  be 
broken  down  and  the  vineyard  to  be  laid  waste. 
His  foundation  nevertheless  remaineth  the  same 
that  ever  it  did,  and  standeth  as  sure  to  all  those 
who  are  concerned  to  gather  to  it,  and  to  build 
upon  it.  For  his  language  is  :  "I  the  Lord  change 
not."  And  our  Holy  Redeemer  "is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever,"  to  all  who  are  engaged 
to  seek  Him  with  their  whole  heart. 

In  consideration  of  the  saddening  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  permit  me  tenderly 
to  plead  with  you  to  strive  to  keep  to  the  standard 
of  Truth  in  your  own  breasts  :  and  look  not  after 
the  lo  hercs,  and  the  lo  theres,  nor  be  conformed 
to  the  low  standard  set  up  and  held  by  manj' 
around  you.  "One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ," 
"In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  "  And  this  I  say,"  continues  the  Apos- 
tle, "lest  a)iy  man  should  beguile  you  with  entic- 
ing words."  For  though,  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  God,  there  are  faithful  fathers  and  mothers, 
true  and  upright  standard  and  testimony  bearers 
left,  who  (1  Tim.  v.  1>)  "should  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honour,"  yet  it  must  with  much  sorrow 
be  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  others,  there  has  not 
been  a  keeping  to  the  ranks  in  righteousness :  and 
hence  dwarfishness  and  uufruitfulncss  have  been  the 


unhappy  result.  So  that  perhaps  the  language  c  | 
a  good  man  near  the  close  of  his  life  is  but  too  ap! 
plicable  :  "  He  believed  the  easy  way  chosen  b^ ; 
many  in  our  Society  has  as  little  religion  in  it  ai 
any,  or  less,  and  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  Al! 
mighty."  Then  beware  of  an  easy,  outside,  natu' 
ral  or  fashionable  Christianity  ; — beware  of  the  rei 
ligion  of  the  day.  True  religion  is  a  living  prin' 
ciple  :  and  consists  in  no  less  than  repentance  to' 
wards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Chris'  i 
It  is  nothing  short  of  this,  nothing  but  a  realit 
will  stand  us  in  any  stead  in  the  sight  of  Him,  wli  I 
gave  His  dear  Son  a  ranson  for  us,  and  who  search 
eth  the  reins  and  the  heart. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  idolize  the  human  under 
standing,  and  substitute  reasoning  and  argumen 
for  light  and  truth  :  or  to  think  that  we  see  bette 
and  farther  than  our  forefathers — than  a  Fox,  : 
Barclay,  a  Penn,  or  a  Penington,  with  regard  t 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
For,  as  well  might  they  have  presumed,  that  the 
saw  beyond  the  more  immediate  Apostles  and  Dis 
ciples  of  our  blessed  Lord, — inspired  men  indeec 
but  still  subject  to  like  passions  as  ourselves.  No 
Truth,  like  its  holy  Author,  is  not  given  to  change 
And  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  of  us  to  suppose  tha' 
the  cultivation  of  our  intellect,  its  advancement,  o 
its  decisions  will  be  any  more  likely  to  disclose,  o 
make  plain —  | 


"Truths  undiscerncd  but  by  thai  holy  liffhl," 

than  were  revealed  to  its  more  primitive  expound 
ers  and  followers. 

We  may  allow  our  imagination  to  cull  images  c 
worldly  bliss,  and  to  set  up  idols  to  sacrifice  untc 
and  to  worship.  We  may  even  assume  to  ourselve 
much  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God,  and  brin 
our  infiuencc  to  bear  seducingly  iq  the  administro 
tion  of  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  yet  unless  w 
are  faithful  in  the  daily  denial  of  self,  and  in  th 
no  less  frequent  maintenance  in  meekness  of  ou 
Divine  Master's  crucifying  cross,  it  will  avail  u 
nothing,  though  we  may  rashly  suppose  we  hav 
prophecied  in  His  name,  and  in  His  name  don 
many  wonderful  works,  and  though  our  branches  ( 
profession  and  show  spread  forth  as  fruitful  Lebs 
non.  "For,"  it  is  declared,  "  the  day  of  the  Lor 
shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty,  an 
upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up  ;  and  he  shall  h 
brought  low.  And  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanoi 
and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan.  And  upon  all  th 
high  mountains,  and  hills  that  are  lifted  up,  upo 
every  high  tower,  and  every  fenced  wall.  Upon  a 
the  ships  of  Tarsbish.  and  upon  all  pleasant  picture 
And  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  an ' 
the  haughtiness  of  man  shall  be  made  low  :  and  tl 
Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.  Th 
idols  also  he  shall  utterly  abolish."  After  whic 
the  Prophet  further  precepts ;  "  Cease  ye  from  mai 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils;  for  wherein  is  b 
to  be  accounted  of?" 

May  you,  dear  young  Friends,  take  warning  b 
these  things  !  May  you  seek  to  be  made  and  t 
be  kept  lowly,  and  humble,  and  inward — the  ai 
mour  and  ornament  which  your  holy  Rcdeeme 
who  himself  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  pul 
upon  all  his.  And  thus  the  blessing  of  peace  an' 
preservation  will  rest  upon  you,  when  perhaps  a 
around  speaketh  little  else  than  the  language  ( 
trouble.  But  there  is  0/ie  whose  eye  is  over  al 
who  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men,  as  a  man  turnet 
the  water  courses  in  his  field.  Who  can  in  h 
own  time  say  to  the  spoiler.  Stay  thy  hand  ;  and  t 
the  threatening  billows,  "  Peace,  be  still."  T 
Him  let  us  look;  and  to  Him  with  prayer  and  ii 
tercessions  may  our  hearts  be  lifted  up. 

But  though  granted  this  precious  privilege  < 
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jaion  and  comtaanion  with  the  Fountain  of  life, 
]ith  Hiiu,  who  can  at  his  pleasure  turn  and  over- 
:irn,  and  who  ruleth  over  all,  it  will  not  do  for 
Qy  of  us  to  coufouud  the  semblance  of  religion 
ith  the  thing  itself;  or  that  which  but  appears  to 
p  somewhat,  with  the  formation  of  Christ's  new 
feature  in  the  heart.  Neither  must  we  proclaim 
'  release  for  ourselves  from  that  strictness  and 
turthen  of  christianitj',  as  we  may  call  it,  from  that 
df-ilonying  life  and  conversation,  that  narrow- 
ay-pilgrimago  which  good  men  of  every  age  have 
It  it  necessary  to  be  found  in.  Oh !  I  have  often 
loiiL'ht  it  was  good  to  remember  in  these  days  of 
iiscttlement  and  change,  and  much  desire  for  a 
loailcr,  easier  way  to  the  kingdom,  that  our  un- 
laiigcable  Uigh  Priest  even  Christ  Jesus,  who  is 
eclaied  to  be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
mer, has  said  "I  am  the  uay,  the  truth,  and  the 
fe,  no  man  cometh  uuto  the  Father  but  bij  me." 
.lid  a'^aio,  "  I  am  the  door.  He  that  climbeth 
[I  ail)  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
■r."  And  also  his  stirring  language  ;  "  Straight 
thi'  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that  leadeth 
iito  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  Ah  !  how 
iilispcusable,  and  in  the  first  place,  is  the  duty  of 
ibmission  and  obedience  unto  him. — My  son  give 
c  thy  heart,  my  daughter  give  me  thy  affections, 
[oreover  how  soon  we  all  get  wrong  the  moment 
e  forget  that  this  is  not  our  rest;  that  life  is  a 
i.ate  of  trial ;  and  that  through  many  tribulations 
'e  must  prepare  for  that  awful  judgment  scene 
here,  the  pen  of  inspiration  has  written,  the 
[ghteous  scarcely  are  saved.  But  be  not  dismayed 
|e  fearful  and  trembling  ones.  It  was  for  them 
'lat  fear  the  Lord,  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
|as  to  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings.  For  such, 
liat  the  book  of  remembrance  was  to  be  written 
;fore  the  Lord.  And  his  prophet  declares  "They 
|iat  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
jhich  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever.  As 
lie  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the 
'lOrd  is  round  about  his  people  from  henceforth 
I6U  forever."  May  you  then,  my  dear  young 
liends,  whose  hearts  he  hath  visited  with  his  day- 
bring  from  on  high,  seek  unto  him  in  tenderness 
Ind  contrition  of  spirit ;  bowing  your  necks  to  his 
bly  yoke ;  and  then  he,  who  is  from  everlasting 
i>  everlasting,  will  after  searching,  and  judging, 
ind  cleansing  the  heart,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
|ou.  He  will  assuredly  gather  you  as  lambs  to 
lis  bosom.  Yea,  he  will  make  bare  his  precious 
,rm  of  deliverance,  and  reviving  your  hearts  in 
I'ouble,  will  make  you  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
lires,  and  lead  you  beside  the  still  waters.  Ht 
ill  restore  your  souls :  and  lead  you  in  the  paths 
|f  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake.  And  thus 
leing  preserved  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
ihrist's  companions,  and  fed  beside  the  Shepherd's 
lint,  the  prediction  shall  again  be  fulfilled  : — "  Our 
bns  will  become  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth 
ar  daughters  as  corner  stones  polished  after  the 
|militude  of  a  palace."  And  you  will  have  to  ac 
inowledge  with  the  Psalmist  in  the  out-pouring  of 
lis  soul  before  God,  "surely  goodness  and  mercy 
iaall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will 
|well  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 
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TWELFTH  MONTH 


Several  articles  received,  have  been  crowded  out 
this  week  by  the  press  of  matter,  but  will  appear 
'1  our  next  number. 


We  have  heard  several  of  the  accounts  received 
from  different  members  of  the  Conference  that  con- 
vened last  month  in  London,  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  proposed  alterations  in  the  discipline  of 
our  religious  society,  in  relation  to  marriage  and 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel ;"  all 
like  representing  the  sad  and,  wo  fear,  decisive 
steps  taken  in  breaking  down  testimonies  heretofore 
held  dear  by  the  Society,  by  recommending  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt  the  alterations  proposed, 
"he  following,  from  the  number  of  the  "  British 
Friend"  just  received,  will  give  our  readers  the  priu- 
'pal  features  of  the  proceedings. 

THE    CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  appointed  by  our  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  comprehending  the  members  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  (or  standing  committee  of  the 
Society)  and  representatives  deputed  from  the 
1  Quarterly  Meetings,  assembled  in  London, 
on  Second-day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  mo.,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  iM. 

Friends  met  in  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting 
House,  the  body  of  the  house  being  comfortably 
filled  between  300  and  400  it  was  computed,  being 
present ;  this  number,  including  the  ministers  and 
ilders,  and  other  ex-officio  members  of  the  Meet- 
ng  for  Sufferings,  attracted  hither  in  more  than 
usual  numbers,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
ubjects  to  be  brought  under  consideration.  Bo- 
bert  Alsop,  the  clerk  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufi"er- 
ings,  occupied  the  place  of  clerk  to  the  Confer- 
ence, assisted  by  llobert  Forater  the  late  clerk 
Samuel  Fox  and  John  Moreland.  The  names 
of  the  representatives  from  the  country  were  called 
over,  those  absent  being  notified  as  usual  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  York- 
hire  propositions  were  read  ;  and  tlien  the  propo- 
sitions themselves.  At  the  suggestion  of  Charles 
Wilson,  of  Liverpool,  certain  paragraphs  were 
read  from  the  "  Rules  of  Discipline."  Certain 
questions  were  then  raised,  as  to  what  subjects  the 
Conference  could  with  propriety  discuss  ;  defining 
the  powers  of  the  Conference,  &c.  Incidentally, 
there  was  introduced,  the  undesirable  state  of 
things  induced  by  Quarterly  Meetings  sending  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  propositions  on  matters  re- 
specting which  these  meetings  were  divided 
opinion.  To  this  a  Friend  replied,  by  affirming 
that  the  question  was  settled  by  the  fact  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  having  taken  up  the  propositions 
now  before  the  Conference.  Joseph  Thorp  add 
ing,  that  notwithstanding  there  was  a  divisioi 
among  the  Friends  of  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing respecting  the  propositions,  there  was  none  as 
to  the  propriety  of  sending  them  forward. 

The  meeting  then  called  upon  some  Friend 
from  Yorkshire  to  state  the  views  of  the  promoters 
of  their  proposition,  which,  for  convenience,  was 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first,  allowing  mar- 
riages to  take  place  in  our  meetings,  where  one 
only  of  the  contracting  parties  wore  members,  was 
pretty  fully  explained  by  Joseph  Rowntree,  of 
York.  Friends  confined  themselves  for  the  most 
part,  to  this  first  point,  evidently  expecting  that 
the  second,  allowing  marriages  to  be  celebrated 
where  ncitJicr  of  the  parties  are  in  membership, 
would  subsequently  claim  attention.  But  when, 
on  Fourth-day,  the  first  part  or  clause  of  the  pro- 
position from  York  was  adopted,  the  minute  was 
very  soon  amended  so  as  to  embrace  the  pro- 
position in  its  entirety. 

Writing  at  some  distance  of  time  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  we  labour  under  some  dis- 
advantage, not  being  able  to  give  tlie  order  in 
which  the  Friends  spoke,   and  still  less  all  the 


names ;  hence  wc  may  be  led  into  some  uninten- 
tional mistakes,  which  we  hope  will  not,  however, 
":end  any  one.     Those  who  supported  the  York- 
ire  propositions  were,  among  others,  James  Back- 

use,  York;  Joseph  Thorp,  Halifax;  Isaac  Brown 
and  Thomas  Pumphrey,  Ackworth  ;  John  Pease, 
Darlington;  Robert  Forster,  Samuel  Fox,  John 
Hodgkin,  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaito,  and  Samuel 
Sturgc  of  Loudon  ;  John  Candler,  Chelmsford  ; 
WiUiam  Ball,  Ambleside  ;  Thomas  Binyon  and 
Josiah    Merrick,    Manchester ;  William    Ecroyd, 

d  William  F.  Ecroyd,  Lomoshaye ;  Robert 
Charlton,  Bristol ;  Samuel  Bowly,  Gloucester  ; 
Michael  Satterthwaite,  and  Robert  Benson,  jun., 
Preston ;  Isaac  Robson,  Huddersfield  ;  Joseph 
Sturge,  Birmingham ;  John  Bright,  Rochdale ; 
Nathaniel  Worsdell,  Crewe  ;  and  altogether  a  con- 
siderable number  of  more  elderly  Friends,  in  ad- 
dition to  others  of  lesser  note. 

On  the  opposite  side,  objecting  to  the  proposed 
changes,  were  Josiah  For.-?tor  and  Thomas  Bayes 
(the  former  we  may  note,  being  the  first  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  judgment 
of  the  meeting  went,)  Alfred  Lucas  and  James 
Bull,  London;  Edward  Smith,  Sheffield  ;  George 
Dauson,  Manchester ;  Charles  Wilson  and  Henry 
Crosfield,  Liverpool ;  John  F  Marsh,  Croydon ; 
William  Bingham,  Chesterfield ;  John  Sargent, 
Cockermouth  ;  Richard  Hall,  Waverton ;  and 
George  Dixon,  Ayton.  We  regret  exceedingly 
being  unable  to  recall  the  names  of  many  other 
consistent-hiukin g  Friends,  who  gave  their  senti- 
ments on  this  interesting  occasion. 

The  subject  of  the  alteration  of  the  Fourth 
Query  was  taken  up  on  Fourth-day,  at  the  evening 
sitting,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Fifth  day,  and 
until  one  P.  m.  on  Sixth- day.  There  were  two 
sittings  each  day,  averaging  three  to  four  hours 
each.  The  discussion  on  this  topic  had  reference 
almost  entirely  to  the  omission  of  the  last  clause, 
containing  the  words,  "  and  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel.''  Nearly  the  sanje  Friends 
who  favoured  the  altering  of  our  marriage  regula- 
tions, advocated  the  omission  of  these  words  from 
the  query,  and  the  transferring  of  them  to  the 
"  General  Advices."  Several  young  men  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  alteration  of  this  query,  who  took 
no  part,  so  far  as  we  observed,  on  the  former 
question.  Of  those,  we  presume,  some  were  First- 
day  school  teachers,  who  were  large  in  their  ex- 
pression of"  sympathy"  for  the  young. 

Against  the  alteration  were  Joseph  Pease,  of 
Darlington  ;  Thomas  Pearce,  of  Jersey  ;  Thomas 
Chalk,  Kingston  ;  Joseph  Crosfield,  London  ;  Wil- 
liam Nash,  Cartmel;  Dr.  Edward  May,  Totten- 
ham (who  did  not,  that  we  remember,  speak  on 
the  Marriage  Proposition,)  and  Isaac  Robson, 
Huddersfield,  who,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  was 
against  any  change  as  to  this  our  ancient,  well- 
known,  and  important  testimony. 

Besides  the  above-named  rather  prominent 
Friends,  there  was  a  large  sprinkling  in  the  body 
of  the  meeting,  of  individuals  whose  names  it  was 
difficult  to  collect,  who  delivered  themselves  with 
much  pertinence  and  feeling  in  disapproval  of  the 
change  ;  stating,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  that 
they  had  joined  the  Society  from  a  conviction  of 
the  scriptural  soundness  of  its  principles;  and  had 
felt  themselves  constrained  to  adopt  the  views  and 
practice  of  Friends  in  relation  to  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel.  These  were,  in  their  ap- 
pearance, consistent  members  of  the  body,  and 
their  remarks  were  listened  to  with  much  deferen- 
tial attention,  and  appeared  to  lay  good  hold  on 
the  minds  of  Friends. 

We  may  now  state,  that  these  somewhat  pro- 
tracted discussions  resulted,  in  both  parts  of  the 
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Yorkshire  proposition  regarding  marriages  being 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  in  tlie  form  of  a  mi- 
nute, recommending  a  similar  course  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  such  other  legal  and  disciplinary 
provisions  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

llespecting  the  Fourth  Query,  it  was  also  con- 
cluded to  recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  en- 
suing, the  dropping  of  the  last  clause  of  the  query, 
and  to  transfer  the  words  to  the  General  Advices. 
Our  space  is  so  limited,  that  we  are  forbidden  to 
remark  at  any  length  on  the  proceedings  detailed 
above,  in  a  manner,  we  must  admit,  very  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  to  ourselves.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  omit  observing  upon  what  fell 
from  some  of  those  who  took  part  in  these  discus- 
sions, who  are  sometimes  termed  "leaders"  in 
our  "  Israel,"  and  that  was,  they  began  by  laying 
it  down  that  a  principle  was  involved  in  relat' 
to  "  plainness,"  &c.  It  was  a  Christian  principle- 
it  was  scriptural ;  that  our  early  Friends  had  been 
rightly  directed  in  its  adoption  ;  that  it  had  proved 
a  great  safeguard  to  many,  especially  to  the  YOUNG ; 
that  those  who  had,  from  other  religious  bodies 
joined  ours  from  conviction  of  the  Truth,  had  been 
constrained  to  adopt  the  plain  attire  by  which 
Friends  had  for  so  long  a  period  been  distinguished, 
and  this  against  their  own  natural  inclinations  ; 
but  (here  was  the  turning  point)  meetings  had 
been  led  into  great  "  difficulties"  about  the  mean- 
iniT  of  the  query.  Then,  after  a  few  sentences  ex- 
pr'essive  of  "  sympathy  for  the  young,"  regret  that 
they  should  differ  from  some  valued  Friends— re- 
spect for  the  conscientious  convictions  of  such— 
these  would,  with  marvellous  inconsistency,  in  our 
view,  wind  up  by  giving  in  their  adhesian  to  the 
omission  of  what  by  many  are  considered  the  ob 
noxious  words  in  the  query  ! 

Very  pointed  allusion  was  made  to  this  feature 
of  the  discussion,  by  Alfred  Lucas  of  London, 
Indeed,  no  one  spoke  more  completely  the  views 
we  have  ever  from  conviction  entertained  on  this 
question,  than  the  Friend  we  have  named.  Plainly 
and  forcibly  did  he  advert,  in  his  turn,  to  what  he 
termed  the  plausibilities  and  the  buts  of  some  of 
his  Friends  occupying  conspicuous  stations,  saying 
he  was  surprised  at  such  sentiments,  and  particu- 
larly to  find  them  uttered  by  individuals  of  note, 
and  sitting  around  the  table  ! 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will,  at  least, 
have  one  good  effect,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  not  a 
few  to  the  real' position  of  the  Society.  Those 
take  a  very  superficial  view,  in  our  apprehension, 
who  imagine  the  root  of  the  innovations  now  ad- 
vocated fs  no  deeper  than  a  simple  desire  to  make 
these  changes — important  in  themselves  as  they 
are.  On  the  contrary,  these  we  conceive  to  be 
rather  the  effects  or  results  of  a  deeper  alienation 
from  the  original  principles  of  the  body,  which 
will  by  no  means  stop  at  these  things.  Would 
that  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  we 
are  entirely  mistaken  !  But  we  apprehend  the  same 
line  of  argument,  the  same  plausibilities,  the  same 
sophistical  reasoning,  which  have  been  so  largely 
employed  in  bringing  about  the  alterations  al- 
luded to,  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  similar 
cffoct,  in  producing  far  other  changes,  so  that  in 
time  the  whole  Society  will  become  transmuted  by 
a  worldly  spirit.  But  we  hope  better  things,  and 
earnestly  crave  we  may  not  be  disappointed. 

Another  good  result,  likely,  we  trust,  to  flow 
from  the  Conference  is,  that  a  number  will  have 
acquainted    who  before   were   strangers ; 
rht,  possibly,  that,  like  the  Lord's  pro- 
"i3y  were  alone  in  their  exercises  for 
fruth.     From  what  these  would 
joice  to  find  that  many  were 
whom  they  would  feel  a 


large  measure  of  unity,  and  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, when  the  disciples  were  all  remarkably  of 
one  mind,  they,  as  a  natural  result,  spoke  the 
same  language.  This  oneness  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  will  be  the  bond  of  union  with  those  of 
whom  we  are  speaking ;  and  as  they  cannot  coa- 
lesce with  that  which  is  to  be  judged  and  con- 
demned, the  distance  between  the  two  classes  will 
become  wider  and  wider — the  line  of  demarcation 
more  and  more  distinct,  until  in  the  Lord's  time, 
which  is  ever  the  right  time,  relief  shall  be  afford, 
ed.  Our  fervent  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  we 
may  each  mind  our  own  proper  calling,  if  haply 
wo  may  bo  made  helpful  in  promoting  the  right 
way  in  this  our  generation. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— -Liverpool    dates    to    the    4th    iast.     The 
Indian  Empire,  which,  it  was  feared,  had  been 
lost,  reached  Broadhaven,  Ireland,  on  the  26th  ult.,  all 
well.     Her  fuel  had  become  exhausted,  and  a  portion  of 
her  cargo  and  wood  work  was  consumed.     The  prov 
sions  had  also  run  short.     The  ship  laid  to  for  a  weel 
hen  near  the  Irish  coast,  during  two  violent  storms. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  relieved  Montalemhert  of 


the  penalties  pronounced  agaii 


He, 


does  not  accept  the  pardon,  and  has  lodged  an  appeal 
against  the  sentence.  Paris  letters  assert  that  subscrip- 
tions have  been  obtained  in  France  alone  for  the  whole 
of  the  eight  millions  of  pounds  required  for  the  making 
of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  state 
ment  is  not  generally  credited  in  England. 

A  new  Penal  Code  was  before  the  Belgian  Legisla- 
ture, the  object  of  which  is  to  increase  the  punishment 
of  those  writers  for  the  press,  who  may  be  found  guilty 
of  attacks  upon  the  law  or  the  authority  of  the  king. 

The  Bombay  Mail  of  Eleventh  month  9th  had  been 
telegraphed  to  London.  Further  victories  over  the  in- 
surgents were  reported.  The  China  mails  state  that 
3000  persons  had  perished  by  drowning,  in  a  late  typhoon 
at  Swatow. 

The  shipping  interest  in  England  is  said  to  be  unusu- 
ally depressed. — Several  meetings  had  been  held  in 
Exeter  and  Derby,  at  which  addresses  to  the  Queen  were 
drawn  up  against  the  practice  of  confession  and  other 
serious  innovations,  which  had  been  attempted  to 
troduced  into  the  established  church. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  declined  from 
to  l-8rf.   per  pound.     There  had  been  large  arrivals  of 
breadstuffs  from  the  United  States,  and  prices  were  fur 
ther  declining  with  a  dull  market. 

MEXICO.— The  internal  condition  of  this  unsettled 
country  does  not  seem  to  improve.  At  the  latest  dates 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  which  are  con- 
tending for  the  government,  had  not  materially  changed. 
According  to  advices  from  Havana,  satisfactory  atone- 
ment had  been  made  to  Spain  for  the  outrages  and  in- 
juries done  to  Spanish  residents  in  Mexico,  and  Presi- 
dent Zuloaga  had  given  assurances  that  all  the  demands 
f  the  Spanish  government  against  Mexico  are  to  be 
complied  with,  including  the  payment  of  the  Spanish 
debt;  there  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  no  ground  for 
Spain  persisting  in  the  threatened  hostilities. 

UNITED  STATES.— Conirrcss.— The  Senate  has  ra- 
tified the  late  treaties  with  China  and  Japan.  The  ap- 
pointments of  William  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  as  Minis- 
ter to  Spain,  General  Ward,  of  Georgia,  as  Minister  to 
China,  and  J.  Clancy  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Mi- 
nister to  Austria,  were  also  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  has  been  further  discussed.  In 
the  House,  a  bill  reported  last  session  granting  pensions 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  those 
eno-aged  in  all  wars  during  that  period,  was  taken  up 
and  debated.  The  proceedings,  looking  to  an  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Watrous,  of  Texas,  were,  after  debate, 
abandoned.  Many  other  subjects  have  been  acted  upon, 
but  none  of  much  general  interest.  Well-iuformed  per- 
sons at  Washington  express  the  opinion  that  no  modifi- 
catiou  of  the  Tariff  will  be  made  at  this  session,  nor  any 
important  business  done,  beyond  passing  the  Appropria- 
tion bills. 

The  Treasury.— The  balance  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  on 
the  18th  inst.,  was  §4,641,000.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  advertised  for  proposals  to  be  received  until 
the  24th  of  next  month  for  a  further  loan  of  $10,000,000. 
The  Stave  Trade.— The  Savannah  Republican  of  the 
18th  inst.  says,  that  the  U.  S.  Marshal  has  seized  the 
yacht  Wanderer  at  Brunswick,  Geo.  The  hark  Ardi 
previously  detained  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  slaver,  has  been  released. 


Neio  roT-i.— Mortality  last  week,  365. 
Philadelphia.— }AorU\ity  last  week,  181. 
Charles  Sumner. — Recent  accounts  from  Senator  Sum- 
ner do  not  speak  favourably  of  his  prospects  of  an  early 
iteration  to  health.     It  would  seem  doubtful  whether 
will  ever  resume  his  place  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
The  Farmers'  Sigh  School  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  ^ 
opened  for  the  admission  of  one  hundred  pupils  in  about  i 
two  months   from  the  present  time.     It  is  located  in  I 
Centre  county;  the  charge  is  §100,  paid  in  advance,  foi 
the  session  of  ten  months,  and  the  students  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  Telegraph  to  Cuba  is  to  be  commenced  at  Savan- 
nah, immedialelv.  It  runs  to  Key  West,  thence  by  sub- 
marine cable  to'Cuba.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the 
line  to  Kev  West  by  next  summer,  when  it  will  be  con- 
nected with  Cuba  as  soon  as  the  cable  can  be  laid. 

The  Markets. — On  the  20th  inst.,  the  quotations  werej 
as  follows  : — New  York. — Flour,  superfine  State,  $4.25 
$4.50;  Southern,  $4.75  a  $5.40;  Ohio  extra,  $5.40  a 
$5.50  ;  wheat,  dull ;  a  sale  of  Tennessee,  a  $1.20 ;  bar- 
ley, 75  cts.  a  93  cts.  ;  oats,  48  cts.  a  51  cts. ;  rye,  80  cts. 
corn,  Jersey  and  Western  yellow,  76  cts.  a  78  cts.  Phi- 
ladelphia.—noMV,  superfine,  $5.12  a  $5-31  ;  extra,  $5.37 
a  $5.75  ;  wheat,  red,  $1.26  a  $1.28  ;  prime  white,  $1.3! 
a  $1.40  ;  rye,  79  cts.  a  80  cts. ;  old  corn,  82  cts. ;  new 
67  cts-  a  72  cts. ;  oats,  44  cts.  a  46  cts. ;  clover  seed, 
§5.62  a  $5.75.  Ballimore.-Vlov.i,  $5.06  a  $5.12  ;  wheat 
white,  $1.30  a  $1.50;  red,  $1.23;  corn,  white,  64  cts 
a  66  cts. ;  yellow,  66  cts.  a  68  cts.  Cincinnati.— FXomt 
$4.75  a  $5.50 ;  hogs,  $6.25  a  $7.00,  the  latter  price  be- 
ing for  heavy  weights. 

Trade  with  /Sussio.- The  proprietors  of  the  hue  o 
steamers  between  Lubeck  and  St.  Petersburg,  have  madi 
arrangements  witli  the  Hamburg  and  New  York  line,  by 
which  they  propose  to  establish  at  low  rates  of  freight  ] 
%  direct  system  of  transportation  from  New  York  to  St ; 
Petersburg,  via  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  They  expect  t( 
forward  goods  from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg  everj 
weeks  during  the  season  that  navigation  is  open 
consuming  only  three  weeks'  time. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  S.  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  (Tenth  mo.  16th, 
$2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Benj.  Gilbert  and  Mercy  Cope,  Pa.,  S' 
each,  vol.  32,  for  Melis.-'a  Cope  and  Wm.  Darlington,  $• 
each,  vols.  31  and  32,  for  Joel  W.  Hutlon  and  Isaac  Price, 
$2  each,  vol.  31,  for  D.  Shaner,  (deceased),  $5,  to  52 
vol.  28  ;  from  John  A.  Potter,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  32,  for  J 
Wooden,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32,  for  Thos.  Bowerman,  $2 
vol.31. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions.— Sa.m\ie.\  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  10  | 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  street 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  street 
HoratioC.'Wood,No.  612  Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chest 
nut  street;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  2G  West  Peni 
Square,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  13-17  Filbert  street,  and  No.  4l( 
Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  monM.— Townsend  Sharp 
less  ;  Benjamin  J.  Crew,  No.  417  Marshall  street;  J 
Thorp,  Frankford. 

Superintendent.— Sos\i\i&  H.  Worthington,  M.  D. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Hereafter  the  West-Town  stage  will  discontinue  run 
Qg   to    West   Chester,   but   until   further  notice 
meet  the  train  of  cars  which  leaves  the  N.  E.  con 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets  at  eight  o'clock,  a. 

arrival  at  the  "  Street  Road  Station"  on  the  new  V\  es 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  and  if  there  shoul 
be  passengers,  will  meet  the  train  that  leaves  Wesi 
Chester  at  half  past  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  every  day  exeep 
First-day.  The  charge  for  conveying  each  passenge 
or  from  the  station  to   the  school   at  those  limes,  "  i 

:    fifteen    cents;    at  other   times   the    charge    will   b 

•enty-five  cents. 

The  letters  are  to  be  addressed  as  heretofore  to  \\  c- 
Chester  P.  0.,  and  bundles,  &c.,  are  to  be  left  at  tli 
office.  No.  304  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  b 
twelve  o'clock. 

Twelfth  month  14th,  1858. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Flushing,  Belmont  Cc 
Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  Tenth  month,  1858,  Lewis  W.  By 
of  Chesterfield,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  to  Phebe  H.,  daugl 
terof  William  C.  and  Rebecca  Williams,  of  Flushiu, 
aforesaid. 
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;tract  from  the  "  Nationat  Intelligencer,"  published  in  the  City  of 


Tlie  African  Slave  Trade  in  New  York  City. — 
Iccording  to  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  the 
Jnited  States  Deputy  Marshal  says: — 

This  business  was  never  prosecuted  with  greater 
nergy  than  at  present.  The  occasional  interpo^i- 
ion  of  the  legal  authorities  exercises  no  apparent 
hflueuce  for  its  suppression.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
iir  more  vessels  cannot  be  designated  at  the  wharves 
lespecting  which  there  is  evidence  that  she  is  either 
In  or  has  been  concerned  in  the  traffic  ;  and  within 
Ibe  last  nine  months  three  alleged  slave  cases  of 
jhe  character  referred  to  have  been  before  our 
lourts,  resulting  in  one  instance  in  confiscation. 
I  The  manner  of  conducting  this  trade  has  under- 
;ouo  some  change  within  a  few  months  which  it  is 
.,-clI  to  observe.  Parties  in  Cuba  desirous  of  fitting 
ut  a  slaver  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  agents 
n  this  city,  through  certain  commercial  houses,  to 
legotiato  for  the  charter  of  such  a  craft  as  may  be 
lleemcd  suitable  for  an  African  voyage.  They 
';ome  here  with  the  requisite  amount  of  funds,  and 
tlFeet  a  charter,  with  a  proviso  that  the  vessel  may 
he  purchased,  if  desired,  when  she  arrives  at  her 
lestination.  Through  the  potent  influence  of  said 
I'unds  it  becomes  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  even 
0  the  saihuaker,  caulker,  shipwright,  and  joiner, 
0  say  no  more  about  the  matter  than  is  necessary ; 
md,  as  regards  the  cargo,  Judge  Betts  has  ruled 
.hat  its  character,  as  ordinarily  made  up,  can  af- 
brd  no  evidence  justifying  the  vessel's  detention. 
'  The  vessel,  therefore,  departs  with  the  United 
■'tits  flag  at  her  peak,  and  a  proper  person  on 
uarl  provided  with  blank  papers,  the  powers  of 
attoiuey,  &c. ;  so  that,  if  an  arrangement  can  be 
I'llVeti'il  for  procuring  a  cargo  of  negroes,  the  vessel 
is  siDld  at  a  large  profit,  and  her  late  owners  in 
JN'ew  York  are  no  longer  responsible  for  her  pro- 
[jeedings.     Her  flag  will 


vented  ?"  There  are  officers  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  noted  for  their  sagacity  and  long  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  this  subject,  who  an- 
swer that  it  can,  by  so  amending  the  law  relating 
to  the  shipment  of  crews  that  vessels  engaged  in 
the  African  trade  shall  take  none  but  Americans. 
The  journal  thinks  this  would  stop  the  crime,  as 
Portuguese  men  are  the  sailors. 

[The  "  Baltimore  American"  of  Eleventh  month 
28th,  18.56,  contains  an  article  holding  forth  simi- 
lar sentiments  and  statements  as  the  above.] 

APPENDIX. — E. 

The  following  extracts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  scheme  for  procuring  free 
labour  from  Africa,  viz.  : — 


rotect  her  from  inter 


ference  by  foreign  cruisers,  and  our  own  are  not  so 

jaumerous,  but  they  can  commonly  be 

(vessel  is  then  run  to  Cuba,  the  cargo  discharged, 

and  the  vessel  burnt.     Humanity  has  been  out- 
ged,  but  a  princely  fortune  has  been  acquired. 
The  question  is  renewed  with  still  more  earnest- 
ss,  "  Can  the  fitting  out  of  slavers  here  be  pre- 


No.  1. 
"  The  operations  of  the  French  government  to 
obtain  supplies  of  labour  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year ;  not,  however,  in  the  mischievous  form  which 
they  subsequently  assumed.  The  earlier  intention? 
of  that  government  were  to  obtain,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, emigrants  in  a  state  as  nearly  approaching  to 
freedom  as  is  ever  enjoyed  by  labourers  on  that 
coast.  For  that  purpose  a  screw  steamer,  called 
the  Phceuix,  was  chartered  and  despatched,  not  by 
any  contractors,  nor  under  any  commercial  ar- 
rangement with  mercantile  houses,  but  by  the 
French  government  itself.  This  vessel  hoisted  the 
pennant  of  France,  and  all  her  proceedings  were 
directed  by  responsible  government  agents.  She 
did  not  make  for  the  old  slave  trading-ports  and 
rivers  of  the  coast,  where  legitimate  commerce  was 
gradually  extirpating  and  rooting  out  the  detesta- 
ble traffic  in  human  beings,  but  visited  the  Eu- 
ropean settlements  and  factories  scattered  so  use- 
fully along  it,  as  also  thq  American  republic  of 
Liberia  and  the  Kroo  country,  where  native  labour, 
though  not  absolutely  free,  is  at  all  events  freer 
than  at  any  other  part  where  European  authority 
is  not  established. 

"  Resorting  to  those  parts  of  the  African  coast 
where  they  were  in  some  mea.5ure  under  the  ob 
servation  of  European  officials,  the  agents  employ 
ed  did  not  openly  attempt  to  purchase  the  negroes 
from  the  chiefs  or  the  old  slave-dealers,  but  they 
offered  a  premium  to  all  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  coine  aboard  and  accompany  them.  They  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  about  three  hundred,  who, 
without  understanding  the  nature  of  the  contract 
made  with  them,  or  the  full  character  of  that  part 
of  it  they  were  to  perform,  remained  on  board,  as 
the  vessel  coasted  along  the  country.  But  when 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  the  vessel  called 
at  Fernando  Po,  a  large  immber,  beginning  to  .'iu-- 
pect  that  they  were  deceived,  jumped  overboard, 
and  escaped  to  the  shore.  The  plan,  in  this  shape, 
was  a  failure,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  Afri- 
cans were  to  be  obtained  for  transportation,  it  must 
oided.  The  be  by  some  other  means. 

"  The  scheme  was  consequently  abandoned,  and 
a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment with  M.  Regis,  of  Marseilles,  for  the  trans- 
ference by  him  of  ten  thousand  Africans  to  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadaloupe,  in  consideration  of  twenty 


pounds  a-hcad  for  each  African.  Of  the  selection 
of  M.  Regis  for  the  execution  of  such  a  contract, 
even  had  it  been  of  a  guarded,  and  cautious,  and 
protective  kind,  we  will  say  no  more  than  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  well-informed  writer  of  the  let- 
ters before  us,  it  was,  notwithstanding  that  gentle- 
man's experience  of  African  commerce,  in  all  re- 
spects a  most  unfortunate  one.  It  was,  however, 
especially  unfortunate  in  this,  that  JI.  Regis  had  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  Whydah,  the  port 
hence  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  King 
of  Dahomey  and  those  connected  with  him,  and 
whence  the  dreadful  commerce  had  extended  itself 
to  the  other  ports  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

"  At  Whydah,  it  was  at  once  decided  this  French 
enterprise  of  buying  slaves  for  exportation  to  the 
West  Indies  should  be  chiefly  carried  on.  No 
sooner  did  news  of  this  resolution  to  curry  on  there 
slave  trade  under  the  French  flag,  and  protected 
by  all  the  authority  of  the  French  empire,  transpire 
at  Whydah,  than,  as  we  have  said,  the  old  Euro- 
pean slave  dealers  at  once  abandoned  lawful  com- 
merce, and,  encouraged  by  this  determination,  re- 
vived on  their  own  account  the  slave  trade  with 
Cuba,  where  the  price  of  slaves,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mously increasing  value  of  sugar,  had  greatly  risen. 
Their  operations,  and  the  expectations  of  French 
demand,  brought  down  on  the  Bight  a  whole  hort, 
to  use  Consul  Campbell's  expressive  language,  of 
bearded,  unwashed  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
Americans ;  roused,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chiefs  of 
Abeokuta  and  the  interior  to  slave-hunting  and 
kidnapping,  and  at  once,  as  the  correspondence  be- 
fore us  repeats  over  and  over  again,  seriously  di- 
minished the  quantity  of  produce  collected  for  ex- 
portation. American  slave  ship  after  American 
slave  ship  appeared  in  the  Bight,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  M.  Regis  had  chartered  four  large 
steamers  for  his  share  in  the  traffic.  This  announce- 
ment arou.sed  the  attention  of  Consul  Campbell,  as 
yet  in  ignorance  of  the  contract,  but  his  suspicions 
were  lulled  by  an  assurance  that  the  vessels  so 
chartered  were  intended  for  the  postal  service  of 
the  French  government.  The  statement  soon  proved 
utterly  untrue,  for  in  a  few  weeks  after  it  was  made, 
a  large  steamer,  called  the  Stella,  appeared  off 
Whydah,  with  orders  to  purchase  and  embark 
tw.lve  hundred  negroes  for  the  French  Indian 
colonics. 

"  The  effect  of  this  demand  for  a  single  ship, 
with  the  prospect  of  three  other  .similar  arrivals, 
convulsed  the  whole  Bight  of  Benin.  The  chiefs 
and  all  their  subjects  deserted  legitimate  trade,  and 
Engli.-^h  mcrchaiits,  entangled  with  a  large  amount 
of  property  unpaid  for  in  the  interior,  were  only 
too  happy  to  be  able  to  contract  their  operations 
and  ship  their  property  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  But  it  soon  appeared  that  M.  Regis,  despite 
his  large  African  experience,  had  entered  into  a 
very  rash  and  hazardous  speculation.  For  the 
twenty  pounds  a-head,  which  he  was  to  receive, 
afforded  him  inadequate  means  to  compete  with  the 
slave  dealers,  who  had  the  open  and  unrestricted 
market  of  Cuba  to  supply,  in  the  prices  they  re- 
spectively offered  for  prime  first  class  Africans. 
ThcFrcnch  contractoraproposed  ten  pounds  a-head ; 
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their  Spanisb  competitors  instantly  rose  to  eighteen  | 
and  twentj  pounds;  and  outbidding  the  agents  of 
tLe  French  govcrmjcnt,  they  got  the  first  class 
negroes  lor  Cuba,  while  nothing  but  the  old,  the 
weak,  the  infirm,  and  the  dilapidated  Alricans  were 
lelt  lor  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 

"  Most  lortunately  lor  the  imperial  government, 
the  limitation  of  the  price  to  be  paid  the  French 
contractor  in  this  uio^t  discreditable  and  very  de- 
plorable enterprise  has,  we  learn,  prevented  the 
Stella  obtaining  her  full  complement  of  twelve 
hundred  Africans  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  ;  and  that 
ship  had  at  the  latest  dates  sailed  with  several 
hundreds  on  board  for  the  river  Gaboon,  there,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared,  to  complete  the  number  she 
can  convey  to  the  West  Indies.  This  failure  at 
Whydah  will,  we  say,  be  a  most  fortunate  occur- 
rence for  the  French  government,  it  it  only  teaches 
them  the  commercial  lesson  that  in  a  trade  so 
wicked  and  lawless,  and  abominable  as  this  trafiic 
in  Africans,  no  government  or  government  con- 
tractors can  compete  with  the  remorseless  and  es- 
tablibhed  slave  dealers,  who  buy  in  Atrica  to  sell 
again  in  Cuba.  And  as,  since  the  contract  was 
formed,  sugar  has  fallen  twenty  pounds  a  ton  in 
value,  let  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  miserable  and 
mistaken  inducement  in  which  the  contract  no  doubt 
originated,  has  disappeared,  and  that  the  contract 
itself  will  bo  at  once  terminated." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

About  the   Breath. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  to  unseen  things  and 
unseen  agencies  the  importance  which  belongs  to 
them  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  people  who  do  not  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  the  task  of  studying  the 
changes  which  go  ou  in  what  I  will  call  the  "  un- 
seen physical  world,"  remain  ignorant  of  them  to 
the  last,  unless  some  person  should  place  the  mat- 
ter before  them  in  a  tangible  sort  ot  way. 

Need  I  be  formal  enough  to  announce  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  every  living  person  amongst  us 
breathes  ?  From  birth  to  death  wo  go  ou  breath- 
ing without  one  moment's  intermission,  except, 
perhaps,  during  a  fainting-fit.  Do  all  who  hap- 
pen to  read  this  know  what  they  breathe  for,  and 
how  ?  I  think  not.  I  will  not  be  content  with 
such  answers  as,  "Because  I  must;"  "Because  1 
couldn't  live  without  air,"  etc.  This  is  merely 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  1  want  a  positive  reply  to 
the  questions.  Why  we  breathe,  and  how  we 
breathe ;  and  as  nobody  seems  to  answer  me  as  I 
like  to  be  answered,  I  shall  set  about  explaining 
the  matter  in  my  own  way. 

Firstly,  as  the  air,  which  is  such  an  important 
element  in  the  process  of  breathing,  is  invisible, 
and  consequently  is  apt  to  be  invested  with  some 
of  the  usual  diifioulties  appertaining  to  invisible 
things,  let  us  surround  ourselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  visible,  tangible  representatives.  Do 
as  I  bid  you,  then,  and  for  the  present  ask  no 
questions.  Weigh  out  ISi  oz.  of  charcoal,  and  set 
it  on  a  plate.  Place  yourself  near  a  tub  full  of 
water,  and,  by  means  of  a  pint  measure,  dip  out 
the  whole  ot  the  water  by  pintsful  at  a  time. 
Manage  to  dip  once  every  three  seconds,  or  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  minute 
you  will  have  dipped  out  twenty  pints.  You  may 
now  dip  out  three  more  pints,  if  you  please,  to 
add  to  the  water  already  emptied,  for,  strictly 
speaking,  our  piut  measure  is  hardly  big  enough; 
but  I  have  assumed  a  piut  measure  to  have  been 
employed,  for  the  reason  that  everybody  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  it.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  the  invisible  world  now  :  a  bulk 
of  water  and  a  heap  of  charcoal  are  tangible  things. 


Let  us  now  see  what  connection  they  have  with 
the- subject  of  breathing. 

The  connection  is  this :  one  great  object  of 
breathing  is  to  remove  charcoal  irom  the  body  ; 
and  no  less  than  IS^  oz.  of  charcoal  are  thus  re- 
moved from  every  human  individual,  on  an  aver- 
age, during  each  twenty-four  hours  ;  so  you  will 
perceive  why  1  have  thought  proper  to  set  before 
you  the  tangible  object  ot  ISj  oz.  of  charcoal  on  a 
plate. 

Again  :  each  human  being,  on  an  average,  may 
be  considered  to  take  into  his  lungs  and  evolve 
from  the  same  (by  in.'^piration  and  expiration,) 
one  pint  of  air  every  three  seconds,  or  twenty  pints 
per  minute — something  more,  indeed,  so  that  if  at 
the  end  of  the  minute  we  give  three  pints  over,  it 
will  be  something  near  the  mark.  A'ow,  what  a 
stupendous  matter  for  contemplation  is  this  I  II 
the  bulk  of  air  we  take  into  our  lungs  during  the 
twenty-lour  hours,  and  give  out  from  our  lungs 
during  the  same  time,  were  only  visible,  so  as  to 
challenge  our  attention,  we  should  be  startled  at 
the  immensity  of  it.  The  real  quantity  is  about 
6662  cubic  feet ;  and  in  order  to  present  to  your 
mind  a  correct  idea  of  this  space,  imagine  a  cham- 
ber 19  feet  square  and  19  feet  high  ;  such  a  cham- 
ber will  correspond  to  that  space  almost  exactly. 
Contemplate  this  fact,  I  say;  realize  to  your  mind 
these  dimen-sions.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Almighty 
does  not  oblige  us  to  breathe  and  to  expire  daily 
such  an  enormous  bulk  of  air  for  nothing.  The 
act  ministers  to  some  good  end,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain ;  and  be  assured,  moreover,  that  if  we  violate 
the  laws  so  obviously  set  belore  us,  we  sufler. 
Now,  a  room  1 9  feet  every  way,  is  a  pretty  large 
room.  Looking  at  the  members  of  English  popu- 
lation in  the  aggregate,  how  many  do  you  think 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  room  so  large. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said,  and  lairly  said,  that 
every  room,  however  close,  is  supplied  notwith- 
standing with  some  means  of  causing  or  permit- 
ting a  circulation  of  air — a  means,  in  other  words, 
of  ventilation.  True,  and  fortunate  that  it  is  so. 
Even  the  largest  room,  were  ventilative  means 
not  supplied,  would  in  time  become  unfitted  to 
support  life ;  and  a  comparatively  small  room 
may  have  its  air  retained  up  to  a  good  standard 
of  purity  by  an  efficient  ventilation.  But  venti- 
lation, be  it  remembered,  involves  a  current  of 
air,  and  a  current  of  air,  when  strong  is  a  wind — 
a  draught ;  and  draughts  are  so  disagreeable  that, 
rather  than  incur  their  efl'ects,  people  will  often 
put  up  with  bad  ventilation. 

Having  created  tangible,  visible  representatives 
of  invisible  things,  I  will  now  apply  myself  to  an 


combustion  does  not  rise  to  the  energy  of  combus  1 
tion  of  fuel  in  a  grate,  there  being  neither  sn.oki| 
nor  fire.  But  there  are  many  grades  of  comlus| 
tion,  and  respiration  is  a  low  grade  of  it.  'Ihij 
difference  between  fuel  combustion  and  brcatlj 
combustion  is,  alter  all,  less  than  anyone  who  hacj 
not  thought  over  the  matter  might  suppose.  Ii, 
both  cases  we  have  atmospheric  air  playing  a  simi-l 
lar  part;  in  both  cases  we  have  heat  developed 
in  both  cases  we  have  charcoal  converted  into  gas 
and  evolved  in  an  invisible  form.  Yes,  the  verj 
same  invisible  gas  which  charcoal  yields  whei 
burned  in  a  fire,  it  yields  when  burned  in  the 
lungs;  and,  as  I  have  said, from  the  19  cubic  feet 
or  thoreabouts,  of  gaseous  matter  which  each  humar 
individual  on  an  average  discharges  from  his  lungs 
in  the  course  of  twenty-lour  hours,  the  chemist,  bj 
his  wonderful  art,  can  extract  no  less  than  ISj  oz 
of  real  charcoal. 

And  now  for  the  second  question.  How  do  we 
breathe?  All  animals  breathe,  but  not  by  the  same 
apparatus.  The  back-boned  animals,  which  suckk 
their  young,  however,  all  breathe  alike.  In  the 
chest  of  each  individual  of  this  class,  we  find  cer- 
tain spongy  organs,  called  lights,  or  lungs — organ; 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  of  bringing  impure 
blood  into  the  presence  of  pure  air.  When  the 
chest  expands,  the  lungs  expand  too,  and  air 
rushes  in ;  when  the  chest  contracts,  so  do  the 
lungs  contract,  and  the  air  rushes  out.  In  such 
manner  is  breathing  performed  in  back-boned  ani- 
mals which  suckle  their  young. 

But  whoever  has  seen  the  structure  of  a  piece  of 
lights  (and  who,  having  a  cat,  has  not?),  must ' 
aware  that  it  is  a  heavy  and  bulky  structure,  and 
requiring  a  large  chest  to  hold  it.  This  sort  of 
arrangement  would  not  have  sufficed  for  creatures 
like  birds,  which  have  to  pass  so  large  a  portion 
of  their  time  iu  the  air,  supported  by  mere  force; 
of  wing.  Yet  no  system  of  breathing  apparatus, 
involving  a  lowering  or  a  sluggishness  of  the 
breathing  function,  would  have  sufficed.  Birds 
are  exceedingly  warm-blooded  animals  ;  their 
mal  heat  is  considerably  higher  than  the  animal 
heat  of  human  beings.  Mark,  then,  how  ac 
rably  the  breath  apparatus  of  these  creatures  has 
been  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  under  which 
the  feathered  tribe  have  to  exist.  Far  back  against 
the  spine  of  a  fowl  or  other  bird  you  may  chance 
to  be  partaking  of,  you  will  find  a  little  spongy 
mass,  so  much  resembling  in  general  texture  the 
lungs  or  lights  of  a  land-animal,  that  you  will  be 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  two  are  corresponding 
organs.  Lungs  so  very  small  must  be  turned  to 
their  fullest  account,  in  order  to  evolve  the  amount 


swering  the  question.  Why  do  we  breathe  ?  We  of  animal  heat  which  a  bird  requires;  and  so,  in- 
breathe, in  order  to  evolve  from  the  system  the 'deed,  they  are.  It  would  be  not  very  incorrect  to 
charcoal  which  is  there  continually  accumulating  ;  [say,  that  the  body  of  a  bird  is  all  lungs,  since  all 
we  breathe,  to  add  to  our  stock  of  animal  heat ;  over  the  body  there  are  cavities  designed  to  con- 
we  breathe,  to  relieve  the  lungs  of  moisture.  Such  tain  air.  The  bones,  too,  are  hollow  and  contain 
are  the  chief  objects  which  breathing  subserves,  air  ;  so  that  whenever  the  bird  moves  a  muscle, 
There  are  others,  but  they  are  complex  ;    and  the  circulation  of  air  is  determined  towards  its  little' 


nature  of  a  few  being  disputed,  we  may  omit  the 
consideration  of  them  here. 

Perhaps  some  novice  in  this  line  of  thought  will 
feel  no  little  surprise  that  animal  heat  should  b 


rungs ;  and  when  the  bird  begins  to  fly,  the  violent 
muscular  exercise  necessary  to  this  act  raises  the 
air  circulation  to  its  highest  intensity,  and  may  be 
said  to   fan  the  breath-combustion  to  the  highest 


developed  by  the  act  of  taking  into  the  lungs  coWjpitch  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
atmospheric  air.  Did  that  novice  ever  set  himself  Pause  a  minute  now,  and  reflect  how  beautifully 
the  problem  of  determining  what  would  become  of  the  teachings  of  philosophy  accord  with  the  teach- 
the  heat  of  a  common  fire,  if  air  were  not  supplied  {ings  of  experience  and  common  sense.  Who  '- 
to  it  ?     That  air  is  just  as  cold  as  the  air  which 


enters  our  lungs  ;  still,  the  heat  of  a  fire  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  animal  heat.  Well,  but — the 
novice  will  remind  me — "  in  the  grate  there  is 
combustion,  and  without  air  fire  will  not  burn.'' 
Granted  ;  and  so  in  the  lungs,  or  breathing  organs 
of  animals,  there  is  combustion  too,  although  that 


there  amongst  us  who  does  not  know  that  the 
more  an  animal  moves  or  exerts  itself,  the  faster 
it  breathes  and  the  hotter  it  becomes  ?  Who , 
amongst  us  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  exer- 
cise begets  hunger  and  thirst — it  gives  an  appe- 
tite ?  What  marvel  ?  Corresponding  with  the  elo- 
gree  of  muscular  effort  brought  into  operation. 
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here  must  have  been  a  loss  of  bodily  substance. 
Che  furnace  has  been  burning  its  fuel  in  propor- 
ion,  and  more  fuel  has  to  be  supplied. 

Again,  who  is  there  amongst  us  who  has  not 
3oked  upon  one  asleep,  and  remarked  the  placid 
jrpor  of  vitality  characteristic  of  that  state  '!  The 
macular  system  is  all  at  rest,  save  the  heart  and 

portion  of  the  system  which  presides  over  the 
reath.  Wear  and  tear  of  the  materials  of  the 
oily  are  reduced  to  a  low  grade.  There  is  no 
earing  application  of  the  mind;  either  lulled  to 
bliviou  altogether,  or  disporting  itself  in  dreams, 
kid's  tliinkiug  part  makes  no  call  on  his  members 

■  the  things  which  minister  to  them,  for  stimulus 
•  rcfrt'shment.  Looking  at  these,  the  prominent 
)iKlitious  of  sleep,  it  should  be — if  the  principles 
hicli  our  philosophy  seeks  to  establish  be  sound — 
should  be,  I  say,  that  proportionately  with  the 
weriag  of  lung-combustioD  during  the  state  of 
jep,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  diminution 

■  animal  heat,  and  a  decreased  necessity  for  eat- 
r  and  drinking.  Does  not  experience  corres- 
tnd  with  these  suggestions?  How  often  must  it 
ive  occurred  to  many  who  are  now  reading  this 
,per,   to  go  to   bed   on   a   winter's   night,   after 


breathe  by  lungs  ?  how  could  they  ?  They  breathe 
by  those  red  fringe-like  things  called  gills,  no  less 
admirably  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  air  which  is 
dissolved  in  water,  than  our  luugs  are  adapti'.d  to 
contain  air  as  it  exists  in  the  gaseous  form.  Cer- 
tain curious  animals,  too,  are  supplied  with  both 
gills  and  lungs;  so  that  philosophers  are  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  they  are  fish  or  reptiles.  In 
sects  breathe  by  tubes  called  traohejB,  opening  ex 
ternally  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  whence  the 
secret  of  killing  a  wasp  by  smearing  its  body  with 
oil ;  and  certain  lower  animals,  unprovided  with 
special  respiratory  ^paratus,  breathe  by  absorbing 
air  through  their  skins.  Thus  ends  what  I  have 
to  say  about  breathing.  It  may  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  what  is  implied  in  the  Divine  record 
when  it  is  said  that  (jiod  "  breathed  into  mau'i 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 


For  '■  Tlie   I'liciii!." 

A  fl'oril  of  Encouragement  to  llie  Failliful. 
Ye  whom  the  Lord    hath  visited  by  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,  and  favoured  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  opening  your 
understandings   to   behold  the  beauty  and   excel- 


iskly  moving   about,   fancying  they   should    be  lenoy  of  this  Gospel  dispensation  as  held  forth  by 
lite  hot  enough — to  commit  themselves  to  sleep,  our  worthy  forefathers ;   my  spirit  is  drawn  to  offer 

"for  your  solid  consideration 


11   feeling   not  enough— 

f;ht  advanced,  under  an 
d,  or,  if  not  awakenin 


■but  to  awake,  as  th 
ubearable  sensation  of 
to  dream  of  rollinj;  in 


to  you  a  few  remarl 
and  encouragement 

The  present  is  a  day  of  great  trial  and  perplex- 


owdrifts,  or  takinc;  cold  baths,  or  standing  in  a;ity  to  all  who  fervently  desire  the  welfare  of  the 
)wer  with  one's  clothes  off,  or  some  other  pain-  j  church,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth 

expression,  in  sleep's  own  grotesque  way,  of  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  ;  there  bavins:  been 

unpleasant  sensation  of  cold 


Then,  as  to  eating  and  drinking,  everybody 
ows  they  are  the  natural  alleviators  of  hunger 
]^d  thirst ;  but  next  in  order,  as  an  alleviative 
tbnt,  comes  sleep.  People  exposed  to  want  of  ali- 
r  nt — people  on  the  verge  of  starvation — feel  an 
a'tioit  unconquerable  desire  to  sleep  ;  and  many 
astarving  man  or  woman  may  pass  in  sleep  a 
sice  of  time,  without  eating  and  drinking,  which 


for  many  years  a  spirit  within  our  borders,  that  is 
endeavouring  to  lay  waste  some  of  the  plain,  clear 
views  of  christian  doctrine  upheld  by  faithful 
Friends  from  the  rise  of  our  Society  to  the  present 
time,  and  to  let  fall  some  of  our  important  and 
well-known  testimonies  :  which  has  been  cause  of 
sorrow  to  all  who  have  been  brought,  by  experience, 
to  feel  their  value;  and  a  necessity  has  been  laid 
upon   them   to   bear   a  faithful   testimony  against 


,vould  have  been  impossible.     Think,  too,  these  innovations,  on  account  of  which  great  has 
0  the   following   circumstance:    we   can    draw   a  j  been,  and  is  their  suffering. 

ha  breath  or  a  short  breath,  as  we  will;  but  Dear  Friends,  as  we  have  been  favoured  througl 
D  effort  of  will  can  prevent  our  breathing  alto-  divine  mercy  to  have  our  feet  plucked  out  of  th^ 
gjher.  mire   and   clay,   and   put   upon  the  Rock,  Christ 

Mark,   too,   that   during    the    whole   period   of  Jesus,  let  us  cast  our  whole  care  upon  him  who 
Bbp,  respiration  goes  on  without  our  will  having 'as  able  to  sustain  his  little  dependent  children, 
Bif  conscious  effort  in  the  matter.     Compare  this  j  in  any  day  or  age  of  the  world  ;   and  endeavour  to 
wh  the  heart.     This  organ  is  not  subject  to  the  stand   fast  in   the   testimony  which  God  has  laid 


3  any  degree.     No  one  by  mere  effort  of  i 
can   make   his   heart  beat  a  long  beat  oi 


upon  us  to  bear,  remembering  the  exhortation  of 
,the  Apostle,  "  Be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  alway: 
sift  beat,  much  less  cause  the  heart  to  stop  for  a  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that 
fc  moments.  How  beautifully  is  all  this  ordered  !  lyour  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  Though 
\Sat  benevolent  foresight!  Frequent  occasions  it  may  be  the  lot  of  these  to  partake  of  the  bread 
lie  when  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  momentarily  of  affliction  and  the  water  of  affliction,  yet  as  they 
IV 1  the  breath.     If  a  cloud  of  dust  blow  past,  it 


,s  ujuilicious  to  breathe  it;  and  to  avoid  it,  we 
■t-e  breathing  momentarily  by  the  force  of  will. 
y\  may  have  to  thrust  our  heads  under  water  for 
I  w  seconds;  in  this  case  again  it  would  be  in- 
u  cious  to  go  on  breathing,  and  so  we  are  per- 
n  ed  to  subject  the  breath  to  the  will  within  nar- 
■0  liiiiits.     But  under  no  conceivable  conditions 


are  faithful,  the  everlasting  arm  will  bo  under- 
neath to  bear  up  and  afl'ord  an  evidence  that  their 
labour  and  suffering  are  not  in  vain. 

My  faith  is  unshaken  in  that  power  that  gath- 
ered our  forefathers  into  this  new  and  living  way, 
and  I  believe  a  remnant  will  be  preserved  upon 
the  same  blessed  and  immovable  foundation.  Oh 
that  all  of  the  class  I  am  now  addressing,  on  every 
y  occasion  arise  for  dictating  to  the  heart  at  Jpart  of  the  Lord's  footstool,  might  look  with  an 
ae  sturdy  little  blood-pumper  is  boxed  away  eye  of  faith,  even  that  faith  which  is  the  substance 
the  chest,  and  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  leather  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
he  is  cut  off  from  the  external  world,  |and  walk  by  it. 


il;  the  veriest  recluse.  The  heart  has  bis  own 
ipjiuted  work  to  do,  and  the  most  imperious  will 
ia|in  no  degree  affect  him. 

|.nd   now  it   remains   for   me   to   say  that   the 
)r^  thing  organs  of  some  animals  are  not  modelled  world 
if:-  the  type  of  lungs ;  and  that  other  animals,  al- 
h.gh  they  breathe,  are   devoid  of  any  special 
Tithing  organs.     Need  I  say  that  fishes  do  not 


The  language  of  that  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord,  Francis  Howgill,  is  very  pertinent,  and  fresh 
in  my  remembrance,  to  wit : — "  The  sun  shall  leave 
its  shining  brightness,  and  cease,  to  give  light  to  the 
d  the  moon  shall  be  altogether  darkness, 
and  give  no  light  unto  the  night ;  the  stars  shall 
cease  to  know  their  office,  or  place;  my  covenant 
with  day,  night,  times  and   seasons,  shall  sooner 


come  to  an  end,  than  the  covenant  I  have  made 
with  this  people,  into  which  they  are  entered  with 
me,  shall  end  or  be' broken.  Yea,  though  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  hell  combine  against  them, 
and  the  jaws  of  death  open  its  mouth,  yet  will  I 
deliver  them,  and  lead  them  through  all.  I  will 
confound  their  enemies  as  i  did  in  Jacob,  and 
scatter  them  as  I  did  in  Israel  in  the  days  of 
old.  I  will  take  their  enemies,  I  will  hurl  them 
hither  and  thither,  as  stones  hurled  in  a  sling  ;  and 
the  memorial  of  this  nation,  which  is  holy  unto  me, 
shall  never  be  rooted  out,  but  shall  live  through 
ages  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  generations  to  come. 
I  have  brought  them  to  the  birth,  yea  i  have 
brought  them  forth  ;  I  have  swaddled  them,  and 
they  are  mine.  I  will  nourish  them  and  carry 
them  as  on  eagles'  wings ;  and  though  clouds  gather 
against  them,  I  will  make  my  way  through  them  ; 
though  darkness  gather  together  on  a  heap,  and 
tempests  gender,  1  will  scatter  them  as  with  an 
cast  wind  ;  and  nations  shall  know  they  are  my 
inheritance,  and  they  shall  know  I  am  the  living 
God,  who  will  plead  their  cause  with  all  that  rise 
up  in  opposition  against  them." 

"  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure;  having 
this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his." 
His  all-penetrating  eye  sees  all  the  trials  and 
troubles  that  his  taitliful  ones  have  to  endure,  to 
maintain  their  testimony  to  his  truth  and  against 
error;  yea  it  pierces  through  the  thick  clouds  that 
are  hanging  over  us  ;  and  as  we  keep  our  places 
in  his  holy  fear,  though  we  may  be  few  in  number 
like  the  grape  gleanings  of  the  vintage,  one  or  two 
berries  in  the  uppermost  boughs,  four  or  five  in  the 
outermost  branches,  yet  the  Lord  will  overrule  this 
dark  and  cloudy  day,  and  fulfil  that  which  he 
spoke  through  the  mouth  of  his  servant  formerly, 
■  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  her  a  poor  and  af- 
flicted people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  Therefore  take  courage  in  the  remem- 
brance that  He  who  called  us  with  an  high  and 
holy  calling,  is  watching  over  his  church,  and  in 
all  the  afflictions  of  his  faithful  people  he  is  af- 
flicted, as  is  declared  in  Holy  Writ,  "  In  all  their 
afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them  ;  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity 
he  redeemed  and  bore  them,  and  carried  them  all 
the  days  of  old."  And  let  us  strive  more  and 
more  in  our  daily  walks  to  show  the  practical  effi- 
cacy of  our  high  and  holy  profession,  that  others 
seeing  our  good  works  may  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

0  that  the  faithful  children  of  the  Lord  in  every 
part  of  his  heritage  may  stand  fast  in  that  liberty 
wherewith  they  have  been  made  free,  and  not  be 
entangled  with  any  yoke  of  bondage  ;  not  in  any 
degree  to  yield  to  a  compromisini;  spirit,  and  de- 
viate from  the  principles  of  truth  ;  but  endeavour 
to  follow  Christ  in  the  path  of  self-denial,  though 
we  may  be  accounted  as  the  filth  and  off'scouring  of 
all  things. 

For  the  truth  is  the  same  that  it  ever  was,  and 
it  will  lead  us,  if  we  are  willing  to  follow  it,  out  of 
all  error,  into  all  truth,  and  strengthen  us  in  our 
inner  man  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  our  worthy 
predecessors,  upholding  the  same  faith  and  testi- 
monies they  did,  unsullied  ;  and  the  faithful  will  be 
enabled,  as  many  of  them  formerly  were,  practically 
to  illustrate  the  testimony  of  the  great  Apostle, 
"Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ'/  shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
naked  ness,  or  peril,  or  sword '!  nay,  in  all  these  things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that 
loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
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separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Chri 
Jesus  our  Lord.  J.  E. 

Barncsville,  Ohio,  Twelfth  mo.  19th,  1808. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

The  Village  ef  Glicel. 

(Continued  from  l,ru;c  117.) 

The  pecuniary  advautaj.e,  however  small,  to  lie 
derived  from  the  reception  of  insane  inmates  in 
their  homes,  was  no  doubt  the  first  inducement 
that  led  the  small  population  of  Uheel  to  accept  the 
vocation  of  keepers  of  the  lunatics  that  resorted  to 
the  tomb  of  St.  Dymphne.  The  sterility  of  the 
soil  has  ever  rendered  life  harder  in  the  Campine 
than  in  more  favoured  regions.  The  duties  of  hos- 
pitality, though  remunerated  with  a  small  sum, 
were,  in  consequence,  more  onerous  to  these  pool 
peasants  than  they  would  have  been  elsewhere, 
To  render  them  less  so,  it  became  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  allow  the  poor  afflicted  guest  to  live  in 
every  respect  as  a  member  of  the  family,  to  take 
part  in  the  common  repasts,  to  follow  the  members 
of  the  household  to  their  daily  avocations  in  gar- 
den, field,  or  house  ;  for  loft  alone  he  could  not  be, 
and  special  surveillance  would  necessitate  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  time  of  one  of  the  working  members 
of  the  family.  The  presence  of  the  lunatic,  during 
the  daily  work  of  the  family,  led  to  a  further  step, 
which  had  a  most  beneficial  eff'ect  upon  his  condi- 
tion— namely,  to  his  association  in  the  labours  of 
the  family  during  his  lucid  intervals,  and  thus 
sprang  up  an  intimacy  and  a  mutual  attachment, 
which  has  established  a  kind  of  patriarchal  rela- 
tion between  the  insane  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  commune  of  Ghoel  and  their 
foster-fathers  (2^crcs  nourriclers)  which  prevails  to 
this  day,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  niu- 
tual  distrust,  and  at  least  one-sided  dishke,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  is  so  frequently  found 
to  exist  between  the  insane  and  their  keepers. 

The  people  of  Gheel  have,  moreover,  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  miracles  that  seemed  to  point  out  their 
country  as  a  fit  place  for  the  cure  of  the  insane ; 
and  this  faith  in  a  providential  mission  gives  them 
a  feeling  of  power  and  confidence  in  their  dealings 
with  their  patients,  which,  together  with  the  tender 
interest  in  this  particular  form  of  human  infirmity, 
which  is  likewise  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  has  really  endowed  this  little  commu- 
nity with  a  singular  aptness  for  this  particular  vo 
cation,  and  has  developed  a  practical  skill  among 
them,  which  is  sometimes  consulted  with  advan- 
tage by  learned  physicians.  The  whole  community. 
— men,  women,  and  children, — take  an  interest  in 
the  insane.  A  family  who  has  no  inmate  of  this 
kind,  feels  as  if  something  were  wanting  to  th 
and  hasten,  when  new  comers  arrive,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  pere  nourricier  is  proud  of  the 
blooming  and  well-fed  look  of  his  boarder ;  and  the 
family  feel  humiliated  if  their  inmate  looks  pale  and 
dejected. 

Many  touching  incidents  are  on  record,  bearing 
witness  to  the  bonds  of  afi'ection,  which  unite  th( 
poor  afflicted  ones  of  Gheel  and  their  kind  guard 
ians.  Often  the  nourriciers  have  been  known  to 
maintain  their  charges  gratuitously,  even  after 
cure  has  been  efi'ccted,  when  they  have  lost  theii 
relatives,  and  have  been  left  without  support 
Others  have  extended  their  kindness  even  to  poor 
relatives  of  the  insane  who  have  become  member 
of  their  family.  Another  tells  of  a  lady  of  noble 
appearance,  and  evidently  highly  educated,  who 
having  been  found  in  Brussels  perfectly  alone,  and 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  herself  or  her  antecedents,  was 
placed  as  a  boarder,  with  a  farmer  of  Gheel  in  easy 
circumstances,  in  whose  house  she  was  treated  wit' 


all  the  delicate  respect  due  to  her  supposed  rank 
and  former  position,  though  only  the  pauper  allow- 
ance was  paid  for  her.  During  twenty  years  she 
dined  at  a  separate  table,  laid  with  the  utmost 
neatness  and  care,  while  her  host  and  hostess  wait- 
ed upon  her.  The  inspector  having  one  day  made 
an  observation  on  the  subject,  he  was  answered  : 
"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  our  little  lady  is  evidently  of 
good  family,  and  we  respect  her  very  much.  We 
also  love  our  little  lady,  and  wish  to  keep  her  long 
among  us.  i  know  very  well  that  we  shall  never 
be  paid  for  what  we  do  for  her ;  but  we  have  no 
children,  and  she  is  our  company."  Another  me- 
dical inspector  narrates  how«ouched  he  was,  on 
entering  a  farm-house  unexpectedly  one  day,  to 
find  that  the  insane  guest  was  occupying  the  seat 
of  honour  in  the  chimney  nook,  and  that  the  chil- 
'ren,  frightened  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
trauger,  sought  refuge  round  the  knees  of  the 
maniac,  whom  they  seemed  to  look  to  as  a  natural 
protector,  and  who  returned  their  confidence  with  a 


look  and  gesture  of  tender  solicitude. 

The  mutual  attachment  that  prevails  generally 
among  the  insane  in  Gheel  and  their  guardians, 
as  shown  on  a  large  scale  some  few  years  ago, 
when  several  towns  of  Belgium,  which  had,  up  to 
that  period,  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their 
pauper  lunatics  to  Gheel,  determined  to  withdraw 
them  from  that  place,  because  of  their  being  able 
to  dispose  of  them  elsewhere  at  a  slight  reduction 
of  cost.     Nourriciers  and  patients  all  wept  bitterly 

parting,  and  embraced  each  other  most  affec- 
tionately. Several  of  the  lunatics  hid  themselves, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  separation, 
and  others  had  to  be  removed  by  force,  a  striking 
example  of  how  strongly  the  aifectional  life  can  be 
developed  in  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  light  of 
reason;  while  the  place  that  the  lunatics  hold  in 
the  households  of  Gheel,  proves  as  strikingly,  that 
under  such  a  system,  these  afflicted  beings,  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  outcasts  of  society,  may 
even  lead  a  life  of  useful  activity — useful  to  others, 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  For  if  Gheel  is  distin- 
guished above  all  other  communes  in  the  Campine 
for  the  excellent  condition  of  its  corn  fields  and 
grass- fields,  its  gardens  and  orchards,  this  material 
well-being  is  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  re- 
venues derived  from  the  care  of  the  insane,  and 
also  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the  latter  during 
the  cour.se  of  a  thousand  years.  They  help  to  build 
thefarm-oflriees,to  bring  the  heath  under  cultivation, 
to  dig  canals  and  bridges,  to  plant  trees  and  to  tend 
cattle ;  those  who  are  suhject  to  intermitting  fits  of 
violence,  being  sought  in  preference  by  the  farmers 
as  inmates  and  assistants,  because  the  very  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxysms  proves  the  vigour  of  theii 
organisation ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  are  found  to 
be  energetic  and  industrious  workers  during  thi  ' 
lucid  intervals,  while,  by  a  happy  logical  sequence, 
the  labour  which  enriches  the  farmer,  tends  at  the 
same  time  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  la^ 
bourer. 

The  more  docile  and  tractable  among  the  insane 
are  engaged  in  indoor  employments,  such  as  car- 
pentering, tailoring,  shoemaking,  lace-making,  &c. ; 
care  being  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  each 
person  to  the  trade  he  may  have  been  previously 
acquainted  with ;  and  in  every  family,  without  ex 
ception,  the  women,  girls,  and  infirm  old  men,  who 
may  happen  to  be  its  inmates,  take  part  in  the 
household  work,  without  any  apparent  distinction 
being  made  between  them  and  the  servants 
members  of  the  family.  According  to  the  terms 
agreed  upon  for  them,  the  lunatics  are  to  give  theii 
services  gratuitously,  but  the  peros  nourriciers, 
having  learned  from  experience,  that  remuneration, 
if  ever  so  trifling,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  are 


in  the  habit  of  allowing  their  boarders  ten  or  twen- 
ty sous  a  week,  in  return  for  their  help,  or,  as  the  ! 
case  may  be,  an  extra  pot  of  beer,  a  little  tobacco,  j 
or  some  other  indulgence.  Some  of  the  men  even  I 
work  on  their  own  account ;  but  in  no  case  is  coer-  j 
cion  used  to  make  them  work;  the  force  of  exam- 
ple and  gentle  encouragement  alone  being  relied  I 
upon  as  effectual.  Thus,  these  afflicted  beings,  j 
who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  incarcerated  as  danger-  ■ 
ous  to  society,  and,  if  left  at  large,  are  avoided  by! 
women  and  children  and  timid  men,  with  uncon-' 
querable  dread,  are  in  Gheel,  allowed  to  circulate J! 
freely  in  house,  garden,  street  and  field.  Except' 
in  some  cases,  when  it  is  especially  forbidden  byji 
the  superintending  physicians,  the  harmless  lunatic  1 1 
is  even  permitted  to  frequent  places  of  public  re-l 
sort,  where  he  may  read  the  new.spapers,  smoke  his' 
pipe,  play  at  cards,  or  even  drink  a  pot  of  beeil 
with  his  neighbour,  for  it  is  not  all  work  and  ml 
play  at  Gheel — the  tavern-keepers  being  mereljl' 
prohibited,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  from  sellinj|[ 


wine  or  spirits  to  the  insane.  Amusement  is  evei 
pecially  provided  for  them,  music  being  men 
particularly  favoured,  and  is  another  means  o 
drawing  the  sane  and  the  insane  population  to 
gether,  without  detriment  to  the  former,  and  witl 
great  benefit  to  the  latter.  There  exists  at  Gheel 
a  choral  society,  instituted  by  a  lunatic  violinist 
In  the  concerts  given  by  this  society,  the  music  i| 
performed  by  the  most  skilful  musicians,  withou 
any  reference  to  their  mental  state ;  and  a  singin. 
class  for  the  use  of  the  insane,  is  also  kept  up. 

CXo  be  coucluJed.) 


ONE  HOUR  IN  THY  PRESENCE  IS  BETTER  THAI 
A  THOUSAND,"  ELSEWHERE. 
In  the  still  silence  of  the  voiceless  night, 
When,  chased  by  airy  dreams,  the  sltimbers  flee, 
Whom  in  the  darkness  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
0  God,  but  thee? 

And  if  there  be  a  weight  upon  my  breast. 
Some  vague  impression  of  the  day  foregone, 
Scarce  knowing  what  it  is,  I  fly  to  thee. 
And  lay  it  down. 

Or  if  it  be  the  heaviness  that  comes 

In  token  of  anticipated  ill, 

My  bosom  takes  no  heed  of  what  it  is, 

Since  'tis  thy  will. 

For,  oh,  in  S[iite  of  past  and  present  care. 
Or  anything  beside,  how  joyfully 
Passes  that  almost  solitary  hour. 

My  God  !  with  Thee  ! 

More  tranquil  than  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
More  peaceful  than  the  silence  of  that  hour. 
More  blest  than  anything,  my  spirit  lies 

Beneath  thy  power. 

For  what  is  there  on  earth  that  I  desire 
Of  all  that  it  can  give  or  take  from  me, 
Or  whom  in  heaven  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
OGodl  but  Thee? 


Steam  and  a  Jesuit  in  1680. — It  is  highly  pi 
bable  that  Verbiest  anticipated  the  great  discovc 
of  modern  times,  the  motive  power  of  steam, 
his  learned  work,  entitled  ''Astronomia  Europse; 
there  is  a  curious  account  of  some  experiments  tl; 
he  made  at  Pekin,  with  what  we  may  call  stei 
engines.  He  placed  an  Kolipile  upon  a  car,  a 
directed  the  steam  generated  within  it  upon  a  whi 
to  which  four  wings  were  attached  ;  the  moti 
thus  produced  was  communicated  by  gearing  to  i 
wheel  of  the  car.  The  machine  continued  tome 
with  great  velocity  as  long  as  the  steam  lasted,  a 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  helm,  it  could  be  turned 
various  directions.  An  experiment  was  made  w 
the  same  instrument  apphed  to  a  small  ship,  f 
with  no  less  success ;  and  Father  Yerbiest,  a' 
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JTing  an  account  of  these  experiments,  adds  these 
jry  remarkable  words:  —  "Date  hoc  principio 
I  :otus  multa  alia  excogitari  facile  est."  (It  will 
(ii  easy  to  design  many  other  inventions  from  the 
^iimary  motive  power  here  given.) — Late  Pajicr. 


important  subject. 


1 


"Tlie  Baptism  of  the  Holy  filiost." 

BY    WILLIAM    BACON    STEVENS. 

In  treating  further  on  thi 
ir  author  well  observes  :  — 

"  We  may  gather  more  enlarged  views  of  the 
;eded  Baptism  of  the  Holy  GLost,  if  we  dwell 
moment  on  His  agency  in  building  up  the 
hurch  of  Christ.     The  Ohurch  of  God  is  called 

living  temple'  built  up  of  '  lively  stones,'  and 

resting  '  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 

.d  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner 

one.'     We  have  just  seen  that  each  stone  of  this 

pie  is  made  a  '  living  stone'  by  the  iuhabitation 
f  the  Holy  Ghost.     That  it  is  His  office  to  quarry 

out  of  the  rocky  ledge  of  nature,  to  hew  and 
pare  it  with  the  hammer  of  conviction,  to  polish 

with  a  justifying  righteousness,  and  to  lay  it,  in 
le  beauty  of  holiness,  iu  its  proper  place,  in  that 
lorious  pile,  which,  because  of  the  Spirit's  work 
pon  each  living  stone,  and  because  of  His  dwcU- 
3g  therein,  becomes  the  living  temple  of  the  living 
od,  'the  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit.'  As 
ten  there  can  be  no  single  living  stone  without 
16  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so,  of  course,  there 
an  be  no  aggregate  of  these  stones,  or  a  Church, 
nless  by  the  operation  of  the  same  Spirit." 

Of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  says : — 

"  This  word  is  thus  light  only  as  it  is  made  so 
y  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  must  illuminate  each 
erse,  until,  reflecting  the  rays  of  his  own  spirit- 
lality,  it  becomes  '  a  light  to  the  feet  and  a  lamp 

the  path;'  otherwise  it  is  as  useless  to  guide  thi 
oul  to  the  haven  of  rest  as  a  lighthouse  at  mid 
ight  without  its  shining  lantern." 

Equally  clear  are  the  following  remarks  on  the 
Ministry: — 

"  As,  however,  the  word  itself,  though  the  word 
if  God,  is  powerless,  unless  accompanied  with  the 
lemonstration  of  the  Spirit,  so  the  ministry  . 

powerless   unless  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

very  true  minister  of  Christ  is  one  who  has  been 
sailed  to  his  work  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

"Education  will  supply  the  mind  with  knowledge, 

.rt  will  adorn  it  with  its  graces  and  beauty,  Ora- 
lory  will  make  the  tongue  eloquent,  personal  ac- 
somplishmeuts  will  make  the  man  admired  .  .  . 
lUt  none  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  will  make  him 
I  minister  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Our  Lord 
limself  commanded  his  Apostles  to  tarry  at  Ji 
alem  until  they  were  '  endued  with  power  from  on 
ligh.'  They  were  called  to  the  apostleship  by  his 
iwn  voice,  they  were  instructed  by  his  own  lips, 
hey  were  trained  up  at  his  own  side,  they  were 
he  recipients  of  his  choicest  favours ;  bat  they 
^ere  not  to  preach  the  word,  until  they  had  a 

power'  which  they  then  had  not,  and  which  they 
eceived  only  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
hem  in  Pentecostal  glory. 

"And  what  were  the  elements  of  this  power  for 
which  they  were  to  wait,  without  which  their  very 
ipostleship  was  of  no  avail  1  It  was,  first,  a  power 
lO  understand  divine  truth;  and  secondly,  a  power 
;o  proclaim  it  with  unction  and  effect* 

"  Thus  every  element  of  ministerial  power  is  the 
special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  a  ministry 
stripped  of  this  power,  however  much  it  may  boast 
of  its  apostolicity  and  its  Christianity,  is  no  more  a 
ministry  of  Christ,  save  in  its  outward  name,  than 


the  Flamens  of  Jupiter,  the  Priestesses  of  Vishnu, 
or  the  Muflis  of  Mohammed." 

In  another  place  we  find  the  following  excellent 
remarks  on  the  want  of  power  and  effect  in  the 
ministry : — 

"  The  great  cause  of  this  defect  is  that  wo  our- 
selves are  not  sufficiently  taught  the  things  of  God 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  can  become  preachers 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  only  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
makes  us  so ;  it  is  only  when  we  speak  as  we  are 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  we  utter  the  truth 
of  God  in  the  power  of  God." 

Again  : — "  If,  thou, the  ministry  has 

power  only  as  the  ^loly  Ghost  comes  down  upon 
it — if  the  ivord  has  power  only  as  it  is  sent  homo  to 
the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost — then  are  we  right  in 
declaring  with  an  emphasis,  which  the  solemnity 
of  the  subject  demands,  that  the  Church  of  the 
living  God  is  maintained  in  its  outward  visibility 
d  in  its  mystical  incorporation  with  its  risen 
Head,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  con 
lequently  the  Church  will  have  life,  strength 
growth,  holiness,  and  beauty,  only  as  it  is  baptized 
ay  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  That  the  great  want  of  the  Church  is  the  com- 
ng  down  upon  it  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  He  only  can  remove 
the  evils  which  assail  the  Church.  From  the 
\postles'  days  to  the  present  time,  the  Church  has 
jcver  been  free  from  error  ;  but  that  error  is  ever 
changing  its  form  and  mode  of  attack,  because  the 
arch  enemy  now  presents  himself  as  '  an  angel  of 
light,'  and  now  '  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.'  The  errors  which  now  afflict  the 
Church  are  specious,  having  a  show  of  piety;  are 
plausible,  having  apparent  propriety ;  are  capti- 
vating, having  much  that  flatters  the  natural  heart; 
are  in-idious,  gaining  entrance  by  stealthy  and  un- 
expected means;  and  are  eminently  perilous  to  the 
soul,  because  they  remove  it  from  its  only  sure 
foundation-rock,  Jesus  Christ,  and  place  it  upon 
the  shifting  sands  of  man's  lying  vanities." 

Of  the  worldly-mindedness  which  has  so  lamen- 
tably overspread  professing  Christendom,  he  has 
the  following  just  observations  : — 

"  We  confess  to  the  grievous  inroads  which  con- 
formity to  the  world  has  made  in  our  members, 
not  merely  a  conforming  of  our  lives  to  the  fashions 
and  frivolities  of  the  world,  but  a  steeping  of  ou; 
souls  in  the  spirit  of  the  world,  its  spirit  of  .selfish 
noss,  its  spirit  of  eovetousness,  its  spirit  of  reck 
lessness,  its  spirit  of  enmity  towards  truth,  its  spirit 
of  living  for  the  present  irrespective  of  the  great 
hereafter.  The  form  of  godliness,  indeed,  has  not 
been  cast  off,  but  the  life  of  godliness  has  departed  ; 
we  have  a  name  to  live,  but  are  dead,  and  the 
Church  becomes  a  moral  grave-yard  ;  bodies  are 
there,  but  they  breathe  not  the  breath  of  spiritual 
life;  hands  and  feet  are  there,  but  they  move  not 
responsive  to  the  Spirit's  call ;  hearts  are  there, 
but  they  throb  no  pulses  of  holy  love.  Who  now 
can  make  a  resurrection  here  l  Who  now  shall 
put  to  his  lips  the  trumpet  that  shall  wake  the 
dead  ?  ^\'■ho  but  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  from  the 
four  winds  and  breathing  upon  these  slain  that 
they  may  live  ?  And  when  this  revivification  shall 
be  accomplished,  then  shall  be  fulfilled  in  us  also 
the  words  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  Ezokiel,  '  And 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  when  I  have 
opened  your  graves,  0  my  people  !  and  brought 
you  out  of  your  graves,  and  shall  put  my  spirit  in 


you, 


shall 


'  In  consequence  of  this  worldliness,  there  is 
barrenness  and  languishing  throughout  our  borders. 
There  may  be  a  lengthening  out  of  our  cords,  but 
there  is  not  enough  of  strengthening  our  stakes  ; 
there  may  be  much  surface  work,  but  very  little  of 


that  sub-soil  upturning  of  the  heart  with  the  plough- 
share of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence,  while  the  seed 
sown  springs  cjuickly  up,  it  cjuickly  wilts  away, 
because  it  has  '  no  deepness  of  earth,'  " 

The  following  are  among  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  book  : — 

■  Blessed  be  God,  this  Spirit  is  promised  freely, 
fully,  perennially.  God  has  pledged  himself  to 
pour  out  his  Spirit,  to  guide  us  into  truth,  to  teach 
us  what  we  ought  to  speak,  to  be  to  us  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication,  to  witness  our  adoption,  to 
seal  us  unto  the  day  of  redemption,  to  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  the  love  of  God,  to  abide  with  us  as 
our  comforter,  to  impart  light  and  peace  and  joy, 
to  make  us  walk  in  God's  statutes,  and  to  give  us 
that  anointing  by  which  we  become  '  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.'  But  for  this  he  will  be  inquired 
of,  for  this  goeth  not  out  but  with  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. The  work  then  for  us  to  do,  is  to  bring  our 
individual  souls  more  under  the  pervading  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  live  more  in  the  full  realiza- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  his  indwelling  presence,  to 
be  made  by  him  mighty  in  prayer,  comely  iu  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  to  be  by  him  encased  in  the 
panoply  of  God,  and  to  bring  our  plans  and  la- 
bours to  him  as  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  counsel, 
and  understanding,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
they  may  be  blessed  by  him  '  without  whom  no- 
thing is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,'  but  in  whom  we 
become  mighty  '  to  the  pulling  down  the  strong- 
holds of  sin,  Satan,  and  Death.' " 

"  Pleader,  have  you  this  Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  'I  You  have  a  personal  interest  in  this  great 
subject.  It  is  your  own  special  want,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  the  Church,  for  unless  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  dwelleth  within  you,  you  are  none  of  his. 

"  As  an  individual,  then,  seek  to  obtain  by  faith 
and  prayer  this  needed  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  you  may  be  renewed  in  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  your  mind,  and  be  sealed  by  this  Spirit 
unto  the  day  of  redemption. 

"  As  a  professing  Christian  seek  this  Baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  you  may  be  steadfast  in  faith, 
joyful  through  hope,  and  rooted  in  charity,  and 
thus,  through  the  sanctifying  influences  of  this 
blessed  Spirit  be  made  to  abound  in  every  good 
work  to  the  glory  of  God. 

''  As  the  head  of  a  family,  seek  this  Baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  end  that  you  may  set  a 
wholesome  example  before  your  household,  and 
order  it,  in  its  several  duties  and  conditions,  aright 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  :  for  as  no  parental  reso- 
lution can  be  more  noble  than  that  of  Joshua,  '  As 
for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord ;'  so, 
no  commendation  of  God  can  be  more  honourable 
than  to  have  Him  say  of  us  as  of  Abraham,  '  For 
I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord.' 

"  As  a  member  of  the  social  circle,  you  should 
seek  this  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that,  having 
in  your  heart  the  oil  of  grace,  you  may  shine  as  a 
candle  of  the  Lord,  shedding  the  light  of  love, 
and  hope,  and  joy,  and  truth,  and  heaven  upon  all 
within  your  intiuenee. 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Chureh,  seek  this  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for,  only  as  the  individual 
members  of  the  Church  receive  this  promised  Com- 
forter, are  they  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  God  does  not  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  the  Church 
as  a  Churchy  or  indiscriminately;  it  is  the  comicg 
down  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  individual  hearts, 
and  the  aggregation  of  these  hearts  in  any  given 
Church,  which  constitutes  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  and  therefore  each  is  responsible  to  God 
for  his  share  in  the  coldness   and   laxity  of  the 
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Church,  and  each  is  under  special  obligations  to 
seek  the  utmost  personal  holiness  of  heart  and 
life,  as  the  means  of  maliing  the  Church  glorious 
and  mighty  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  The  obligation,  then,  to  seek  this  Baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  universal,  the  blessings  connected 
with  it  are  promised  to  all — and  if  any  fail  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  grace  the  fault  will  be  not  in 
God,  who  bestows  the  gift;  not  in  Christ,  who 
purchased  the  gift;  not  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
applies  the  gift ;  but  in  the  absence  of  faith  and 
prayer  in  the  applying  heart,  without  which  our 
petitions  will  return  unanswered,  and  our  souls 
remain  unvisited  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

An  Exhortation  to  the  Youth. 

It  is  now  the  season  when  much  leisure  is  found 
among  many  of  the  youth,  and  a  desire  springs  up 
in  my  heart,  that  all  of  them  might  be  earnestly 
engaged  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  time.  That 
they  waste  not  the  precious  moments  mercifully 
meted  out  to  them ;  seeing  we  know  not  when  we 
may  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  our  steward- 
ship. It  would  be  a  sorrowful  thing  to  be  accused 
of  wasting  the  goods  when  called  upon  to  render 
this  account,  for  all  are  required  to  be  faithful. 
Oh,  then,  spend  not  your  time  in  wantonness,  going 
to  balls,  parties,  or  any  vain  amusements. 

Suppose  any  one  of  you  were  preparing  to  go  to 
any  of  these  dissipations,  and  the  still  small  voice 
should  distinctly  say,  "  This  night  thy  soul  shall 
be  required  of  thee;"  wouldst  thou  go?  I  think 
not.  Then  why  will  any  of  you  tempt  the  Lord 
by  wasting  your  precious  time  in  going  to  such 
places  or  in  reading  romances  and  tales  of  fiction, 
or  in  decking  and  adorning  these  temples  of  clay, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  vain  fashions  of  this  world  ? 
all  of  which  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord. 

These  things  if  indulged  in  will  bring  blushing 
and  confusion  of  face,  and  may  be  persisted  in 
until  it  is  too  late,  for  "  my  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,"  saith  the  Lord. 

Oh,  then,  turn  away  from  these  things;  bear  the 
cross,  and  despise  the  shame,  and  follow  Him  thnt 
saith,  "  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily,  and  come  after  me,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple."  Now  if  we  are  not  his  disciples,  we 
cannot  hope  to  bo  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  which  is 
righteousness,  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is 
right."  No  doubt  many  of  them  are  often  putting 
up  their  feeble  petitions  to  the  Lord  on  your  behalf, 
that  he  might  be  pleased  to  touch  your  hearts  as 
with  a  live  coal  from  oif  his  holy  altar,  that  they 
might  be  melted  into  obedience  to  his  holy  re- 
quirings.  Take  no  heed  to  the  vain  reasoning  of 
associates,  or  their  scoffs,  nor  consult  with  Hesh 
and  blood  ;  try  all  your  acts  by  the  light  of  Truth, 
and  wait  to  know  the  mind  thereof  for  yourselves, 
and  follow  that  which  maketh  for  peace. 

I.  W. 

Ohio,  Twelfth  Mouth  5th,  1858. 

From  The  Leisure  Ilour. 

A  Creature  not  Generally  Known. 
Among  the  specimens  of  animated  nature  brought 
to  this  country  from  South  Australia,  when  that 
vast  region  was  first  investigated  by  Europeans, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  the  curious  and 
interesting  animal  to  which  science  subsequently 
gave  the  name  of  the  OniiiliorynaiB  •paradoxus. 
Arriving  in  Europe  in  a  sort  of  dried  mummified 
condition,  and  presenting  a  rather  unintelligible  and 
contradictory  appearance,  combining  the  character- 


istics of  bird  as  well  as  beast  in  one  small  frame, 
it  excited  the  suspicion  rather  than  the  admiration 
of  the  sava/is,  who  for  some  time  regarded  it  in 
the  light  of  an  ingenious  hoax  played  off  by  some 
practical  wag  for  his  amusement  and  their  per- 
plexity, and  not  as  a  production  of  nature  at  all. 
All  such  suspicions,  however,  were  speedily  dissi- 
pated, as  well  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  specimens,  as 
by  the  reports  of  accredited  travellers,  and  the 
little  stranger  was  found  really  to  be  what  his 
pardosical  aspect,  which  was  so  suspicious,  had 
suggested  that  he  might  be — namely,  a  connecting 
link  between  the  bird  and  the  quadruped. 

Sinking  his  long  and  learned  name,  we  shall  call 
him  by  that  which  designates  him  in  his  native 
land,  where  he  is  known  among  the  diggers — be- 
ing himself  a  digger  of  no  mean  repute — as  the  water- 
mole.  By  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  who  hunt 
him  as  an  article  of  food,  he  is  called  wallangong. 
In  size,  the  water-mole  of  Australia,  when  full 
grown,  averages  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
length  ;  and  when  seen  out  of  his  burrow  and  run- 
ning on  the  ground,  which  is  but  rarely,  presents 
so  uncouth  and  strange  an  appearance,  that  a  dog, 
unless  he  has  been  trained  to  hunt  him,  will  shrink 
from  contact  with  him.  This  terror  which  the 
creature  inspires,  seems  to  be  almost  his  only  pro- 
tection, for  he  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  destitute 
of  the  means  either  of  assault  or  defence.  His  body 
is  depressed  like  that  of  the  English  mole,  or  the 
otter,  and  is  covered  outwardly  by  a  dense  dark 
brown  hair,  beneath  which  lies  a  thick  vest  of  short 
fur,  exceedingly  soft  to  the  touch,  both  the  hair  and 
the  fur  of  the  abdomen,  breast  and  throat,  being 
much  more  soft  and  silky  than  those  of  the  back 
and  parts  most  exposed.  The  entire  under-surfaoe 
of  the  body  is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  varying  in 
depth  of  hue  with  the  age  of  the  animal.  The 
head  is  flat  like  that  of  a  water-fowl,  and  two  man- 
dibles project  from  the  mouth,  showing  like  the 
beak  of  a  duck  artificially  joined  to  the  mouth  of  a 
young  otter;  the  lower  mandible  is  smaller  than 
the  upper  one,  and  its  internal  edges  are  chan- 
nelled with  stricc,  like  those  of  a  duck's  bill.  The 
legs  are  extremely  short,  so  that,  when  its  motions 
are  observed  from  a  distance,  the  animal  seems  to 
glide  rapidly  along  the  ground  without  feet.  It  has 
five  toes  to  each  foot,  and  the  feet  are  webbed,  the 
web  of  the  fore  feet  extending  some  distance  be- 
yond the  claws,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
swimming  or  diving,  while  it  is  capable  of  being 
withdrawn  into  the  rear  and  out  of  the  way,  when 
the  sharp  claws  are  employed  in  the  action  of  bur- 
rowing. The  eyes  are  small  and  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  but  exceedingly  brilliant ;  they  are  placed 
high  up  in  the  head,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  their 
external  angle  is  the  orifice  of  the  ear.  The  male 
animal  is  slightly  larger  than  the  female. 

The  water-moles  are  seen  in  the  Australian 
rivers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  are  most  abun- 
dant during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  When 
in  the  water  they  present  far  from  an  attractive 
appearance,  resembling  rather  a  mass  of  dirty  weeds 
than  anything  living,  and  would  escape  observation 
but  for  their  paddling  motions,  which,  however, 
they  rarely  make  save  when  swimming  against  the 
stream.  While  swimming,  they  are  frequently 
hunted  and  shot  for  sport  by  the  settlers;  but  they 
are  extremely  shy  and  wary — will  disappear  at  the 
slightest  alarm,  the  waving  of  a  hand  or  the  mo- 
tion of  a  gun-barrel — and  often,  when  wounded, 
they  will  rise  for  breath  after  diving  out  of  sight 
of  their  pursuers,  among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  and 
thus  escape.  When  captured  alive,  the  animal 
makes  the  most  vigourous  efforts  to  regaiu  its  liberty, 
and  is  retained  with  difficulty,  owing  to  its  great 
muscular  strength  and  the  thick  mass  of  fur  and 


hair  in  which  it  is  enveloped  ;  but  it  makes  no  at? 
tempt  to  bite,  confining  its  protest  against  captivity!  .,; 
to  a  powerful  struggle  and  a  low  growling  noise,    j'l 

The  water- mole  burrows  iii  the  bank  of  the  river  1^^ 
sometimes  excavating  to   a   considerable   distancj  ft 
from  the  shore,  but  never  to   any  great  depth  be-rV. 
neath  the  soil.     There  are  generally  two  entrances''  . 
to  the  burrow — one  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  j[", 
and  one  beneath:  but  this  rule  does  not  appear;'^, 
to  be  without  exception.     The  nest  is   always  ai! 
the  termination  of  the  burrow,   and  for  the  most 
part  within  a  few  inches  of   the  earth's   surface. 
The  female  gives  birth  to  from  two  to  four  young 
ones  at  a  time.     She  suckles  them  for  a  certain 
period,  but  soon  begins  to  feed  them  with  insects,' 
which  she  mixes  with  mud  and  slime,  until  theyljj 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  take  to  the  water  and  | . 
provide  for  themselves.  J., 

A  traveller  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  native,  [' 
explored  oneof  these  burrows,  had  to  rip  up  its  wind-  f" 
ings,  for  a  distance  of  thirty-five  feet,  before  hej).; 
cume  to   the   nest.     He  expected  to  capture  both 
the  mother  and  her  young ;  but  m  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed, the  parent  being  absent,  probably  on  an 
exploring  expedition.     The   approach  to  the  nest,] 
was  signalised  by  a  portentous  growling,  but  the;' 
family  made  no  attempt  to  escape.     They  consisted  '' 
of  two  full-furred  young  ones,  coiled  up,  and  growl-  "  ■ 
ing  exceedingly  at  the  unwonted  intrusion.     They 
were  male  and  female,  and  measured  ten  inches  in 
length  from  beak  to  tail,  and  were  beautifully  sleek 
and  delicate  in  appearance.     The  nest  consisted  of 
dried   river-weeds,  the  thin  slough  of  reeds,  and 
small  dry  fibrous   roots  of  plants,  all  strewed  on 
the  floor  of  the  ca\ity,  whicE  was  of  ample  area  " 
for  the  mother   and  her  young.     The  young  were 
taken  away,  and  not  long   afterwards   the  blacks 
captured  the  mother,  who  was  in  a  ragged,  wretch- 
ed, and  miserably  weak  state,  shorn  of  lier  fur,  and    . 
wounded  with  routing  and  foraging  for  her  young, 
whom  she   had  maintained  in  such  fat  and  plump 
condition.     The  young  were  similar  in  colour  to 
the  old,  but  of  a  lighter  tinge,  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  lower  mandible  was  of  a  beautiful  pink. 

They  were  all  three  taken  "away  and  placed  in 
a  box,  where  they  seemed  happy  and  content. 
They  would  sleep  in  various  positions ;  sometimes 
stretching  themselves  out  at  full  length,  sometimes 
rolled  up  like  a  hedgehog — in  the  form  of  a  ball. 
One  would  lie  curled  up  like  a  dog,  keeping  its 
beak  warm  with  the  flattened  tail  brought  over  it; 
another  stretched  on  its  back,  the  head  resting,  as 
on  a  pillow,  on  the  body  of  the  old  one,  which  lay 
on  its  side — all  fast  asleep ;  but  to  lie  rolled  up  in 
the  form  of  a  ball  was  the  favourite  position.  This 
was  effected  by  placing  the  fore  paws  under  the 
beak,  the  head  and  mandibles  bent  down  towards 
the  tail,  the  hind  legs  crossed  over  the  mandibles, 
and  the  tail  being  turned  up  to  complete  the  rotun- 
dity of  the  figure. 

They  would  submit  to  be  handled  gently ;  but 
if  the  mandibles  were  touched,  they  darted  away 
immediately.  The  young  were  permitted  to  run 
about  the  room  ;  but  the  old  one  did  so  much  da- 
mage by  burrowing,  when  let  loose,  that  she  had 
to  be  kept  in  durance.  She  would  remain  quiet 
in  the  day-time,  but  at  night  was  restless  and  eager 
to  escape.  The  young,  when  asleep,  seemed  often 
to  dream  of  swimming,  and  were  seen  to  move  their 
fore  paws,  as  if  in  the  act.  They  would  go  to  sleep 
anywhere,  usually  side  by  side,  like  a  pair  of  furred 
balls.  Awful  little  growls  would  issue  from  them 
when  di.^turbed  ;  but  when  once  fast  asleep,  they 
might  be  handled  and  examined  without  any  such 
responses. 

These  creatures  were  fed  with  sopped  bread, 
chopped  egg,  and  minced  meat,  drinking  with  equal 
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ijieh  of  either  milk  or  water.     When  in  different 
i-ts  of  the  room,  they  would  call  each  other  by 
|,at  squeak,  which  would  be  answered  by  a  siui 
li  note  and  an  immediate  rush  by  the  one  called 
tijthe  spot  whence  the  signal  issued.     It  was  I 
Irous  to  see  the  creatures  yawn — opening  thi 
>js,  stretching  out  their  paws,  and  extending  the 
lb  of  their  feet  to  its  utmost  width.     One  thought 
feoluntarily  of  seeing  a  duck  yawn.     When  run 
,  owing  to  the  situation  of  their  eyes,  they  could 
very  well  see  objects  in  a  straight  line,  and  con 
uently  ran  against  everything  that  lay  directly 
heir  path.     They  enjoyed  being  scratched  and 
led  with  the  finger,  as  a  dog  would,  and  would 
fully  bite  at  the  hand  thus  caressing  them, 
hey  performed  the  duties  of  the  toilet  by  comb- 
themselves  all  over  with  their  hind  feet,  and 
would  further  peck  their  fur  with  their  beaks, 
as  a  duck  would  its  feathers.     If  put  into  a 
of  deep  water,  they  were  eager  to  get  out ; 
when  the  water  was   shallow,  with  a  turf  of 
3  in  one  corner,  they  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 
J  would  then  sport   together,  pecking  at,  and 
itliug  with  each  other,  rolling  over  in  the  water 
ttiidst  of  their  gambols,  and  when  tired  of 
fun  would  lie  combing  themselves  till  their  fur 
bright  and  sleek.     The  cleansing  process  con- 
ed, they  would  perambulate   the  room  for   a 
t  time,  and  then  coil  up  and  go  to  sleep.     They 
Id  seldom  remain  longer  in  the  water  than  ten 
fteen  minutes  at  a  time. 

his  artificial  mode  of  existence,  however,  did 
long  agree  with  the  water-mole.  After  an  ex- 
mce  of  a  few  weeks,  their  coats  began  to  lose 
sleek  and  beautiful  appearance  which  caused 
to  be  so  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them ; 
they  lost  their  appetites,  though  they  still  re- 
id  their  liveliness  of  demeanour.  But  at  length 
began  to  abate.  When  wet,  their  fur  became 
ed,  and  would  not  dry  as  readily  as  before 
lost  their  sleek  and  plump  appearance,  and 
to  excite  commiseration  instead  of  applause, 
re  five  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
captivity,  they  both  died — the  female  first, 
the  male  a  few  days  later  ;  and  thus  were 
rated  the  expectations  wihcb  had  been  enter- 
d  of  conveying  them  to  England. 


willing  to  bear  the  daily  cross,  and  walk  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles  and  other  public  docu- 
narrow  way  cast  up  for  them,  they  freely  gave  up'  ments,  or  with  the  teaching  of  our  most  esteemed 
everything,  so  that  they  might  keep  the  commands  j  ministers,  or  with  the  general  character  of  various 
of  their  crucified   Lord,  and   maintain  the   testi-  modern  works  which  are  largely  read  among  us 

and  some  of  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the' 
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Ipre  than  two  hundred  years  have  passed  away 

n(|  George  Fox  and  his  faithful  coadjutors  were 

i»<  in-trumental  bysubmission  tothe  regenerating 

)Tijr  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  efficacy  and 

itjirity  of  the  measure  of  Divine  Grace  bestowed 

em,  in  gathering  thousands  to  the  same  un- 

)ei  able  gift  in   themselves ;   and  in  organizing 

who  were  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  gos- 

3  preached  by  them,  and  willing  to  bear  the 

p'aeli  and  suffering  that  accompanied  a  faithful 

1  i.iniice  of  them  before  the  world,  into  the  re- 
-1-  S  H-ietyof  Friends,  in  scorn  called  Quakers. 

J .'  i!'"jtrines  of  the  gospel  as  laid  down  in  the 

!i  uivs,  were  opened  to  their  minds  by  the  Holy 
jiii,  cli'Lir  views  were  given  them  in  the  light  of 
ai|;  ot  the  departures  of  unregenerate  men  from 
atjtrict  rectitude  inseparable  from  true  disciple- 
.iWand  from  that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and 

t|th,  and  by  this  divine  light  they  were  led  into 
'Bijct  and  coijversation,  as  well  as  mode  of 
Wip  and  church  discipline  differing  widely  from 
uqthat  was  approved  or  tolerated  by  other  pro- 
i8c|,  of  the  christian  name. 
Bjught  by  the  power  of  redeeming  love  to  be 


monies  connected  by  Him  with  the  completeness 
and  purity  of  his  religion. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  the  testimonies  which  the 
Society  of  Friends,  trom  its  rise,  has  declared  to 
be  obligatory  on  all  its  members,  and  which  every 
member,  since  that  day,  who  has  been  really 
brought  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
union  with  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  has  been 
made  willing  to  bear  before  the  world. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  the  value  of  any 
of,  or  of  all  these  testimonies,  nor  the  obligation 
resting  upon  every  member,  and  every  part  of  our 
religious  Society  to  maintain  them  inviolate.  Hav- 
ing been  laid  upon  us  by  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  He  will  lead  none  of  our 
members  to  lightly  esteem  or  disregard  them ;  and 
where  individual  members  depart  Irom  their  main- 
tenance, they  so  far  show  their  weakness  in  the 
faith,  and  want  of  unity  with  the  body  ;  and  where 
meetings  deliberately  conclude  to  disregard  or 
give  up  any  of  these  testimonies,  they  so  far  for- 
leit  their  claim  to  represent  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  cannot,  in  any  wise,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, depreciate  or  compromise  them. 

The  account  taken  from  "The  British  Friend," 

d  given  in  our  last  number,  of  the  conclusions 
come  to  by  the  Conference  held  in  Loudon  in  the 
Eleventh  month  last,  respecting  the  testimony 
against  mixed  marriages,  and  that  against  the 
of  dress  and  address  commonly  used  by  the 
world,  which  testimonies  the  Society  has  borne 
since  its  rise,  and  considered  indispensable  to  its 
well-being  and  integrity,  must  clothe  the  mind  of 
every  one  sincerely  attached  to  the  faith  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  with  sadness  and  deep  con- 


cern; but  we  think  it  can  hardly  have  taken  our 
readers,  or  any  dispassionate  observer  of  what  has 
been  passing  within  the  Society  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  by  surprise.  It  is  only  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  the  unsound  doctrines  that  have  long  been 
promulgated  within  our  borders,  by  members  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting;  and  of  that  compro- 
mising spirit  that  has  blinded  the  eyes  and  weak- 
ened the  hands  of  many  holding  the  faith  of  the 
Society,  and  induced  them  to  discourage  or  con- 
demn the  bearing  a  plain  and  decided  testimony 
against  these  views  and  their  authors. 

Edward  Ash,  who  had  long  held  the  station  of 
a  minister  in  the  Society  in  England,  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  open  undisguised  course 
he  pursued  in  opposing  and  endeavouring  to  lay 
waste  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  held 
and  promulgated  by  our  early  Friends,  and  ever 
believed   by  the  Society,  but  he   was   allowed 


Morning  Meeting." 

Had  not  Dr.  Ash  been  fully  satisfied  that  the 
assertion  he  here  made — that  the  doctrinal  views 
insisted  on  in  the  Apology  were  not  those  held  and 
promulgated  by  very  many  in  membership  in  Eng- 
land,— was  too  well  known  to  be  disputed,  would  he 
have  ventured  thus  to  come  betbre  his  Monthly 
Meeting  and  the  whole  Society  there,  with  the  as- 
sertion '!  and  does  not  the  fact  of  the  Monthly,  the 
Quarterly  and  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  which  he 
belonged,  failing  to  meet  and  refute  such  a  charge, 
and  to  issue  a  testimony  of  disownment  against 
him  and  his  attempts  to  lay  waste  the  faith  of 
Friends,  together  with  his  unsound  views,  so  Ion" 
disseminated,  give  further  irrefragible  evidence 
that  his  assertion  was  true  and  admitted  ? 

Well  then,  may  the  editor  of  our  cotemporary 
at  Glasgow  say,  that  "  Those  take  a  very  superficial 
view,  who  imagine  the  root  of  the  innovations  now 
advocated,  is  no  deeper  than  a  simple  desire  to 
make  these  changes — important  in  themselves  as 
they  are.  On  the  contrary,  these  we  conceive  to 
be  rather  the  effects  or  results  of  a  deeper  aliena- 
tion from  the  ori<iinal  pritLcij/cs  of  the  bodyivhick 
will  by  no  nKans  stop  liere:'  "  We  apprehend 
the  same  line  of  argument,  the  same  plausibilities, 
the  same  sophistical  reasoning  which  have  been  so 
largely  employed  in  bringing  about  the  alterations 
alluded  to,  may  be  brought  to  bear,  with  similar 
effect,  in  producing  far  other  changes,  so  that  the 
whole  Society  will  become  transmuted  by  a  worldly 
spirit." 

The  fruits  of  this  "  alienation  from  the  original 
principles"  of  the  Society,  have  been  gradually 
developing  themselves  for  years  past.  Many  devoted 


servants  of  the  3Iost  High,  both  in  Great  Brita._ 
and  in  our  land,  have,  in  the  authority  of  the  Di- 
vine anointing,  pointed  out  them  and  their  source, 
and  warned  the  Society  against  the  consequences 
of  winking  at  them;  while  two  Yearly  Meetings 
have  faithfully  testified  against  them ;  but  yet  many 
Friends,  untinctured  themselves  by  this  modified 
Quakerism,  have  failed  to  recognize  the  root  from 
whence  these  fruits  have  sprung,  and  are  spring- 
ing ;  or  refused  to  unite  with  their  brethren  in 
bearing  a  testimony  against  it  and  them.  Sincerely 
do  we  desire  that  all  who  are  truly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  both  in 
England  and  America,  will  strive  to  have  every- 
thing removed  from  their  hearts  that  may  have 
prevented  them  from  labouring  harmoniously  in 
their  defence  and  support ;  and  earnestly  seek  for 
ability  from  the  Lord,  to  engage  rightly  in  the 
j  work  ;   that  so  they  may  put  shoulder  to  shoulder 


owe 
persevere  in  his  efforts  to  spread  bis  heresy,  yearjin  opposing  the  proposed  and  all  other  innovations 
fter  year,  without  the  Society  attemptiug  to  dis-  on  the  faith  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  two  of  those  christian  tes- 


place  him  from  his  station  or  to  disown  him  from 
membership.  He  thus  had  ample  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  the  state  of  feeling  on  these  points 
prevailing  among  the  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  which  he  belonged.  In  his  paper  of 
resignation  addressed  to  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting, 
fter  alluding  to  his  well-known  efforts  to  prevent 
the  republication  of  Barclay's  Apology,  and  his 
urgent  request  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
would  not  engage  in  it,  he  says,  "  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  make  such  a  request,  had  I  not 
been  persuaded — as  I  still  am — that  many  of  the 
doctrinal  views  most  insisted  upon  in  the  Apology 
cannot  now  justly  be  recognized  as  tliofe  of  tlie 
Society  of  Friends  in  this  country,  since  they  do 
not  correspond  cither  with  the  language   of  our 


timonies,  the  giving  up  of  which  would  more  ine- 
vitably assimilate  the  Society  with  the  world,  or 
lead  more  speedily  to  the  loss  of  its  distinctive 
character  than  the  two  now  recommended  by  that 
large  Conference  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  these  innovations  are 
sanctioned  by  London  Yearly  Meeting,  they  must 
work  a  revolution  in  that  portion  of  the  Society 
that  adopts  or  connives  at  them  ;  or  in  other  words 
they  must  eventually  so  change  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  those  who  carry  them  out,  as  to  take 
from  them  the  right  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

But  we  believe  there  are  many  in  England,  who 
are  not  only  unprepared  thus  to  depart  from  the 
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faith   and  practices  of  our  religious  Society,  but 
who  feel  it  laid  upon  them  more  earnestly  and  de- 
cidedly to  contend  for  ancient  Quakerism,  which  is 
primitive  Christianity ;  and  who  will  find  that  they 
can  no  longer  give  way  to  the  revolutionary  tide 
that  is  rapidly  bearing  down  our  long  cherished 
and   distinctive    landmarks;   nor  yet   compromise 
with  the  spirit  that  has  brought  it  in  on  the  Soci- 
ety   and   is  now   urging   onwards   its   destructive 
course.     A  firm  stand   must  be   made  there,   or 
the   Society  in  England  will  be  wrecked ;   and 
earnestly  do  we  desire  that  it  may  please  the  Heac 
of  the  church  to  raise  up  instruments,  who,  in  the 
meekness  ol  wisdom,  and  under  his  Divine  autho- 
rity   will  be   enabled   to   bring   the  judgment  ot 
Truth  over  all  these  innovators  and  innovations; 
maintaining  faithfully  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  ever  held,  and 
can  never  give  up;  and  also  testifying  against  the 
unsound  sentiments  which  have  brought  it  into  the 
distracted  and  deplorable  condition  it  now  presents. 
We  shall  doubtless  hear  a  great  deal  said,  by 
those  who  are  prepared  for  this  modified  Quaker- 
ism, about  there   being  no  intention  to  encourage 
members  to  marry  those  not  belonging  to  ^  the  bo- 
ciety   and  no  wish  to  embolden  them  to  throw  ofl 
a  plain  dress,  and  adopt  the  fashionable  garb,  to- 
gather    with  the  complimentary   language   of  the 
world  ;  but  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and 
these  results  must  inevitably  follow  the  changes  re- 
commended, together  with  still  wider  departures 
from  the  faith  and  practices  of  Friends.     A  letter 
from  one  of  the  Friends  who  met  the  Conference,  re- 
presents  that  it  is  already  freely  given  out  that  the 
above-named  departures  are  no  longer  to  constitute 
an  obstacle  to  members  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
occupying  any  stations  in  the  Society.  This  result, 
of  course,  will  be   a  mere   matter  of  time,  if  the 
changes  are  adopted,  and  from  present  indications, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  long  before  it  will  be  fulfilled. 
How   can   it  be    expected  under   such   circum- 


they  themselves  will  wither,  wither,  wither,  and  bo 
scattered  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  lUh. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Atlautic 
Telegraph  Company  was  called  for  the  15th  ult.,  to 
consider  the  condition  of  aff.iirs.  A  petition  was  m 
circulation  calling  on  the  government  to  give  a  guaran- 
tee on  the  new  capital  necessary  to  prosecute  the  enter- 


.ngs  are  very  favourable— The  Governor  of  British  Co- J 
lumbia  has  issued  proclamations  revoking  the  crowct 
grant  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  organizing  a  coloma' ; 
government,  legalizing  his  previous  acts,  and  adopting K 
the  laws  of  England.  Direct  trade  has  ^jeeu  opened  be-  | 
tween  Puget  Sound  and  China.  ^  , 

0,-c^oH.— The   late  census   of  Oregon   estimates  tht 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  territory  at  42,850,  anc]  I 
the  number  of  voters  at  9900.     The  Legislature  met  ot\\^ 


stances,  that   the  next  gene 


whose  parents  may  or  may  not  bi 
thouo-h  occupying  the  most  conspicuous  stations, 
may°dres3  as  they  please,  and  speak  as  they  please 
—can  be  taught,  or  will  be  willing  to  practise  any 
restraint  in  regard  to  mixing  with  and  copying  af- 
ter the  world  in  its  fashions  and  amusements,  or  in 
support  of  any  other  of  the  testimonies  of  the  So- 
ciety while  these  are  so  authoritatively  despised 
and  disregarded.  What  confusion  and  irreconcil- 
able differences  in  belief  and  practice  must  these 
novelties  lead  into,  and  how  does  it,  and  will  it 
continue  to  fulfil  the  prediction  made  in  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  by  Sarah  Lynes  Grubb. 

"  Some  of  you  (she  said)  are  laying  hand  to  hand, 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  erect  a  tower  whose 
heio-ht  may  reach  to  heaven  ;  beautiful  indeed  to  the 
eye  and  of  fair  proportions  ;  and  you  are  saying  to 
others,  'Come  and  behold  what  we  are  doing; 
join  yourselves  unto  us,  and  we  will  show  you  the 
gospel  path  unto  heaven ;  a  path  full  of  charity 
and  love ;  an  easy  and  comfortable  path,  wherein 
ye  may  avoid  the  cross.'  But '  say  ye  not  a  con- 
federacy to  all  them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say 
a  confederacy.'  Ob,  beware  of  that  subtle  spirit 
which  would  lead  you  from  the  pure  truth  under 
such  delusive  pretensions;  for  though  these  talkot 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  not  the  cementing  in- 
fluence with  which  Christ  unites  his  disciples  in 
precious  fellowship.  And  I  am  commanded  to 
tell  you  that,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  the  Lord  came  down  and  confounded  their 
lanouage,  so  will  it  be  with  the  Babel-builders 
amoniT  us  ;  for  when  they  come  together,  they  will 
not  understand  each  other's  speech;  and  their 
building  on  the  sand  •will  crumble  to  pieces ;  and 


The  Bombav  mail  brings  the  Queen's  proclamation 
liich  was  read  throughout  India  on  Eleventh  mo.  1st. 
It  conBrms  all  existing  treaties  and  rights,  and  offers 
o-eneral  amnesty  to  all,  save  the  murderers  of  the  British, 
"rovided  submission  is  made  by  the  rebels  beforethe 
lose  of  the  year;  religious  freedom  is  also  promised 
them.  The  proclamation  of  Lord  Clyde,  on  recommencing 
the  campaign  in  Oude,  announces  that  where  there  is  no 
resistance,  no  plundering  is  to  be  allowed;  but  where 
even  a  single  shot  is  fired,  the  houses  are  to  be  burned, 
and  the  villages  plundered.  ,       ,  ,  , 

A  project  was  ou  foot  for  introducing  a  local  tele- 
.rraphic  system  in  Loudon  upon  a  comprehensive  scale. 
Messages  are  proposed  to  be  delivered  within  a  radius 
of  four  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  at  the  rate  ot  id.  per  ten 
words,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  a  declining  tendency 
Flour  and  wheat  were  very  dull.     Corn  was  in  better 
demand :  yellow  was  quoted  at  27s.  a  28s. ;  white,  30s, 
31s   per  480  pounds.     Consols,  97i  a  98.     The  mim- 
am  rate  of  interest  at  London  was  2^  a  2^  per  cent. 
The  French  government  has  decided  to  allow  the  ap- 
peal of  Montalembert  to  come  before  the  Superior  Court. 
France  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan,  similar  to 
that  made  by  England. 

Discontent  in  Lombardy  is  said  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  numerous  political  arrests  are 
reported,     it  is  stated  that  communications  had  passed 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  relative  to  a  better  under- 
standing in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe.  J-     „„ 
It  is  reported  that  a  French  vessel,  engaged  in  tUe 
nci'ro  emigration  trade,  had  been  overhauled  by  a  Bri- 
tish cruiser  on  the  African  coast,  and  compelled  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  of  Africans  on  board,  although  tbe 
shipment  had  been  made  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner. 
.       .      ,,       a     •  .           It  is  said  that  the  French  commission  of  inquiry  re- 
ration  in  the  booiety,  (,ooj„jeaj,3  the  continuance  of  the  emigration  scheme.; 
members,  and       Fifteen  young  men,  occupying  respectable  positions  in 
society,  have  been  arrested  near  Cork,  on  the  charge  of 
bein<'  members  of  a  society  having  for  its  obje 
vasion  of  Ireland  by  American  filibusters. 

IBaron  Rothschild  has  contributed  £2000  to  found  a 
scholarship  in  the  city  of  London  school,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  admission  as  a  Jew  to  a  seat  in  the  British 
Parliament.  ^      ,     „„ ,     i»    u  .i, 

UNITED  STATES.— Coni/ress.— On  the  23d  ult.,  botn 
Houses  adjourned  until  the  4th  inst.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives passed  a  new  pension  bill,  giving  pensions 
to  all  those  who  served  iu  the  war  of  1812  and  the  In- 
dian wars  prior  to  1315.  It  provides  pensions  not  only 
for  those  who  served  in  the  army,  but  also  for  the  offi- 
cers and  sailors  of  the  navy,  &c.— A  large  number  ot 
bills  and  resolutions  on  a  variety  of  subjects  have  been 
troduced  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
On  the  23d,  the  Senate  was  opened  with  prayer,  read  by 
a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  clothed  in  a  white  surplice. 
The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  further  discussed  in  the 
Senate.     It  was  ably  supported  by  Senator  Seward,  of 

'  ^California.--Oa  the  23d  ult.,  the  steamship  Quaker 
City  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  by  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
with  123  passengers  and  San  Francisco  dates  of  the  Cth 
ult  The  steamer  Golden  Gate  was  to  sail  on  the  6th 
with  iSl  500  000  in  gold,  for  New  York,  and  S;330,000 
for  England,  via  Panama.— A  severe  earthquake  was 
experienced  on  the  26th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  accompanied 
by  a  "ale  of  wind  and  freezing  weather.— Col.  Fremont 
has  ejected  the  Mercer  Mining  Company.— Much  excite- 
ment was  created  at  San  Joaquin  by  the  finding  of  dia- 
monds, rubies  and  opals.— The  law  proceedings  against 
the  New  Almaden  Quicksilver  Company  had  occasioned 
some  excitement  throughout  the  State,  and  the  people 
had  resolved  to  memorialize  the  government  to  permit 
the  working  of  the  mines  to  proceed.— The  shipments  of 
lold  dust,  during  the  month,  amounted  to  $4,400,000, 
and  the  deposits  in  the  mint  to  §;i,250,000.-ahe  ad- 
vice=:  from  Honolulu  are  to  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month 
—One  handled  and  seventy  whalers  had  arrived  at  Ho- 
noliilu.— The  accounts  froiu  the  Gila  river  gold  work 


the  6th  of  Eleventh  mo. 

The  Slave  Trade.— Oa  the  27th,  Capt.  Townsend,  o 
the  slaver  Echo,  left  Boston,  for  trial  at  Key  West.  Hi. 
was  escorted  by  two  deputy  U.  S.  marshals. 

mv>  KorA:.- Mortality  last  week,  345.  i 

Philadelphia.— The  number  of  interments  reported  las , 
week,  was  122,  the  returns  being  incomplete.  As  thesi, 
omitted  will  go  into  next  week's  return,  the  mortalit; 
for  that  week  will  probably  appear  unusually  large.  Th. 
cattle  market  is  said  to  be  brisk;  early  in  the  week,  th. 
quotations  were  as  follow :  extra,  lOj  with  sales  at  7j 
3,  9,  and  9|,  according  to  quality.  Sales  of  the  week 
ibout  1400  head.  There  are  5790  public  lamps  m  tb 
city,  which  cost  an  average  of  S38.42  a  year  for  gas  au.j 

''"iKilifc'r  in  Minnesota.— Oa  the   9th  and  10th  ult.,  thj 
thermometer  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  stood  at  25°  belo', 

^^^Lolieries  in  Georgia.— At  the  recent  session  of  the  LeU: 

gislature,  a  law  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  Uoh. 

vernor,  which  repeals  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  aatho  i ; 

rizino-  lotteries  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  or  the  vending  c  I 

lottery  tickets  in  said  State.     The  law  is  to  go  into  ope  P 

ration  on  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  1860.  _  \  :■ 

-i  New  Kind  of  Stock.— Some  of  the  flirmcrs  in  Nortt, : , 

ern  Ohio,  and  on  the  borders  of  Indiana,  have  com  I 

menced  the  breeding  and  raising  of  deer,  the  same  e    ■ 

they  do  sheep,  and  they  bring  them  to  market  in  tb||| 

same  manner.  _  ,.,.,,' 

Large  Sale  of  5/ai,es.-Abraham  Van  Bnren,  of  OoIud 

a   S.  C,  recently  sold  to  Elisha  Worthington,  of  Chic. 

unty,  Arkansas,  his  whole  plantation  of  slaves,  nun 

bering  210,  for  §147,000,  or  an  aver.age  of  §i00.     11 

terms  of  the   payments   are  five  annual  instalments 

S29,400  each,  with  interest  from  date.     Van  Bureais 

son  of  ex-President  Van  Buren,  and  married  the  daugl 

tor  of  Col.  Singleton,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Coinage.— The  entire  amount  of  bullion  receiv. 
at  the  U.  S.  mint  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  branches 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega  and  Chariot 
and  the  assay  ofhce  at  New  York,  during  the  year  en 
ing  Sixth  mo.  30th.  1858,  was  §60,694,26.-.,  of  whi. 
.$9,199,954  was  in  silver,  and  $51,494,311  in  gold.  T 
coinage,  during  the  same  period,  was  as  foUofS  :  gol 
S52  889,800  ;  silver,  $8,233,288  ;  copper,  (cents,)  $23- 
000;   totivl,  $61,357,088. 

Thelmporls.-The  total  value  of  the  dutiable  irapoi 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  $202,293,875,  against  $29- 
160,835  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  ti 
goods  last  year  was  $80,319,275,  against  $66,729,3 
in  the  previous  vear.  A  few  of  the  items  are  as  f. 
lows:  tea,$7,261>l5;  coffee,  $18,369,840;  sugar  $2 
417  435;  salt,  $1,124,920;  segars,  $4,123,208  ;   tobac 


$1,255,831;  raisius,  $1,441,471;  oranges  and  lemo 
$780,210;  gloves,  $1,449,672:  leather,  $2,066,123;  r; 
hides,  $9,884,358. 

The  Orange  Crop  of  Louisiana,"  says  the  New  Orle! 
Picayune,  "this  season  is  very  large,  and  tj":  "Of 
selling  from  plantations  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars  ] 
thousand.  Last  year  a  planter  below  the  "iv  was  oner 
for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  a  small  tract  of  land  adjo 
ing  bis,  and  which  was  planted  with  orange  trees  ofl 
crrowth  He  refused,  and  this  season  the  owner  ot 
tract  in  quesiion  has  sold  his  orange  crop  for  three  thi 
sand  dollars." 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  E.  Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  for  Henry  Stant 
2  vol  32  ;  from  Henry  Harrison,  111.,  ^2,  vol.  32  ;  n 
L  kin"  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  J.  Leffingwell  and  F.  Armiste 
$2  ea°h,  vol'.  32  ;  from  G.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass.,  $2, 
32,  for  Benj.  Tucker  and  Saml.  Tucker,  $2  each,  vol, 
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■WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
;  is  an  opening  at  this  Institution  for  twc 


ant  Teachers  in  the  Boys'  Schools.  Young  men  wis 
to  improve  themselves  in  their  learning,  will  find  tu 
eligible  situation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  David  Robkrts,  the 
perintendent,  or  to  S.\muel  Hilles,  Wilmington, 
TBOM.IS  EvAXS,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Eleventh  mo.  l7th,  1858. 
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%e  Appeal  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
to  tfieir  Fellow-Citizens  of  tlce  United  btates,  on 
JBehalf  of  i/te  Coloured  Racrs. 

(Concluded  from  page  130.) 

No.  2. 

The  evidence  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
tires  of  Western  Africa  distinctly  states  that  it 
impossible  to  obtain  one  thousand  free  persons 
emigrate  on  any  terms,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
ocured  in  any  other  way  than  with  the  consent, 
er  regular  bargain  and  sale,  of  the  native  kings. 
am  a  letter  from  M.  Fitzpatrick,  who  held  an 
iglish  judicial  position  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  six 
ars,  we  cite  a  single  paragraph : — 
"The  Africans  are  not  a  migratory  people.     If 
ly  were  free  to-morrow,  and  capable  of  under- 
nding  this  contract  for  ten  years'  expatriation 
d  servitude,   they  would   much  rather  become 
!S  in   their   own   country  than   enter  into  it. 
Kroomcn,  though  fond  of  earning  money  to 
back  to  their  own  country  after  a  short  ab- 
iice,  and  though  tempted  on  board  cruisers  by 
|y  amounting  to  from  eight  dollars  to  twelve  dol- 
l's per  month,  with  full   rations  or  their  money 
•\lue — equal  to  seven  dollars  more  per  month,  and 
■<|iployment  on  the  element  on  which  they  are  at 
Ijmc,  will  not  enter  into  lengthened  service ;  and 
tsuppose  that  they  would  be  induced,  by  a  pro- 
ise  of  twelve  and  a  half  francs  per  month,  to  go 
f  a  ili-tant  country  for  ten  years,  is  absurd." 

Hiinilar  testimony  is  given  by  M.  Forster,  for 
i^iDj  years  intimately  and  largely  connected  with 
■tp  trade  of  Western  Africa.  He  says  : — 
I"  If  the  slave  trade  is  to  be  revived  in  this  new 
f'm,  it  may  just  as  well  bo  revived  in  its  old 
.■•iipo.  The  consequences  will  be  quite  as  bad — 
ly,  ill  some  respects  worse.  x\  limited  demand 
i  the  way  proposed  would  bring  more  slaves  from 
(;■  intorior  than  were  wanted,  and  they  would  be 
.'■,  iv'il  iu  barracoous,  while  it  would  unsettle  the 
1  utls  of  the  people,  and  disturb  and  destroy  legi- 
tliatc  trade  as  much  as  an  unlimited  traffic  under 
tj;  old  system." 

'  jThe  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter,  dated 
'lol'ortsport,  Liberia,  Feb.  1st,  1858": — 
"  i'hu  i'lmperor  [of  France],  it  seems,  is  very 
;  xlous  to  have  African  labour  in  his  West  India 
luviiices,  and  French  ships  have  been  sent  to  the 
cist  of  Liberia,  with  national  officers  on  board, 
f   native  emigrants.     However  honest  or  rigid 


they  may  be  disposed  to  conduct  this  system,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  guard  against  the  abuses 
arising  from  it,  and  prevent  its  engendering  the 
origiual  .slave  trade.  Domestic  slavery  is  an  an- 
cient institution  of  the  natives,  from  which  we  have 
nothing  to  fear,  if  no  foreign  influence  tampers 
with  their  passions  and  rekindles  the  spirit  of  war 
to  supply  this  demand  for  labour.  All  captives 
arc  reduced  to  slavery,  and  they,  like  philosophers, . 
submit  to  their  fate.  I  visited  one  of  these  ship; 
and,  as  I  knew  several  of  the  natives,  I  conversed 
with  them  freely.  They  informed  me  that  they 
were  on  board  against  their  own  will;  that  the 
chiefs  would  not  send  any  of  their  free  peopl 
away,  but  would  readily  furnish  their  slaves  for 
sixteen  dollars  per  head — the  price  formerly  given 
by  slavers  ;  that  they  were  brought  to  the  vessel 
in  fetters  ;  that  they  were  anxious  to  leave  the 
vessel,  and  hoped  that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to 
secure  that  end.  The  chiefs  are  not  particula 
about  tlie  name,  and  would  just  as  soon  have  it 
known  as  the  emigrant  system  as  any  other,  so 
long  as  it  opened  a  market  for  their  captives.    Our 


government  has  no  objection  to  voluntary  emigra- 
tion ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  unprotected,  it  has  used 
its  authority  to  prevent  any  deviation  from  this 
rule,  which,  in  fact,  neutralizes  the  whole  system." 

No.  3. 
We  copy  the  following  from  the  "  London  Morn- 
ing Star,"  of  March  Sth,  1857  :— 

On  the  iiOth  of  November  last,  a  small 
steamer  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  tons, 
and  eighty  horse-power,  constructed  to  sail  with  or 
without  steam,  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  war, 
carrying  a  crow  of  thirty-two  men,  and  displaying 
the  French  flag,  might  have  been  seen  putting  out 
from  Loango,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
creeping  alongshore  towards  Cabinda.  Her  name 
was  the  Stella.  A  small  fleet  of  French  men-of- 
war  was  awaiting  her  arrival  at  that  port.  It 
consisted  of  four  vessels,  namely,  La  Tourmente, 
La  Canoniere,  the  corvette  La  Zelie,  and  La 
Jeanne  d'Are,  the  whole  division  being  under  the 
command  of  M.  Prote,  captain  of  the  latter  ves- 
el.  The  Stella  had  lost  its  captain,  by  name 
Oddo,  at  Loango,  where  it  seems  he  had  taken 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Africans  on  board, 
and  the  command  had  therefore  devolved  on  her 
first  mate,  a  native  of  Brittany,  named  Bernard. 
He  found  no  papers,  no  instructions,  no  plans,  no 
manifest  to  guide  his  movements;  but  he  knew 
that  ho  had  to  go  to  Cabinda ;  that  the  Stella  had 
been  chartered  by  Messrs.  Regis  &  Co.,  of  Mar- 
seilles ;  that  the  object  of  her  visit  to  the  coast 
was  to  take  in  'African  immigrants;'  that  the  Im- 
perial government  had  sanctioned  the  transaction  ; 
d  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  a  full 
cargo,  and  convey  the  people  to  Guadaloupe,  one 
of  tbe  French  West  India  colonies.  He  found  the 
Stella  short  of  coals,  short  of  water,  and  short  of 
provisions,  and  the  small  quantity  on  board  of  bad 
quality.  The  Breton,  however,  is  proverbially 
determined  aud  obstinate ;  and  Captain  Bernard 
reached  Cabinda  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  On 
the  yoth  he  took  on  board  six  hundred  and  nine 


'  immigrants,'  all  of  them  more  or  less  sickly.  On 
the  1st  of  December,  the  agent  of  tbe  Imperial 
government.  Commodore  Prote,  came  ou  board, 
and  entered  into  '  contracts  for  service'  witli  tin; 
'immigrants.'  Immediately  after,  the  Sti'lla 
weighed  anchor  for  Longuebonne,  towiug  La  Can- 
oniere ;  the  Commodore  having  given  orders  that 
the  latter  was  '  to  protect  the  embarkation  of  tbe 
complement'  of  the  Stella's  cargo.  At  Longue- 
bonne, and  on  a  signal  being  given — a  signal  pre- 
concerted between  those  on  board  and  those  ou 
shore — the  government  agent  obtained  and  shipped 
eigbty-.seven  more  '  immigrants.'  On  the  4th  of 
December,  the  Stella  left  Longuebonne,  having  on 
board  a  cargo  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Alrican.s, 
male  and  female,  most  of  them  sickly,  and  none 
older  than  twenty-five,  but  ranging  from  that  age 
to  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  crew,  as  already 
stated,  numbered  thirty-two,  making  a  grand  total 
of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  human  beings  on 
board  a  steamer  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
tons:   though  one  account  sets  her  at  six  hundred. 

"  Let  our  readers  but  bear  in  mind  how  much 
after-cabin  passengers  suflFer  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  machinery  on  board  even  the  largest  steamers, 
and  they  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  torments 
these  nine  hundred  and  fifty  wretched  Africans, 
crammed  into  the  hold  of  the  Stella,  must  have 
endured.  Forthirty  days  the  Stella — which  might 
not  inappropriately  be  named  tbe  '  Star  of  Misfor- 
tune'— pursued  her  weary  way  acro.ss  the  waste  of 
waters,  and  nearly  every  alternate  hour,  during 
that  ghastly  voyage,  the  corpse  of  a  human  being 
was  committed  to  the  deep.  On  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary, of  the  present  year,  the  Stella  and  her  putrid 
cargo  reached  Basse-terre,  Guadaloupe,  and  landed 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  males,  and  one  huu- 

d  and  fifty  females — the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  people  kidnapped  from 
their  African  homes.  One-third  had  passed  to 
rest.  Asphyxia,  dysentery,  fever,  and  exhaustion 
from  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  had  done  their 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.     These  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  wretched  beings,  the  majority  per- 
fectly naked,  a  few  of  the  females  only  being  slightly 
covered,  and  none  sufficiently  so  to  save  decency, 
wore  landed  at  Basse-terre,  a  remote  point  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe.     These  were  Captain  Ber- 
nard's instructions   from  Commodore   Prote,  who 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  a  certain  previous 
arrangement  with  the  firm  of  Lahens,  Collins  it 
Co.,  of  Poiute-a-Pitrc,  Guadaloupe,  and  of  a  local 
ordinance,  signed  Boiifilr,  which  designated  Pointc- 
Pitre  as  the  only  authorized  port  for  the  di.jcm- 
liarkation  of  '  immigrants.'     No  arrangements  had 
been  made  at  Basse-terre  for  the  reception  of  what 
our  correspondents  style  '  the  merchandise.'     The 
place  offered  not  the  smallest  accommodation.     It 
IS  a  mere  quagmire,  a  mud-hole,  and  the  poor 
fortunates  who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
ddle  passage,  were  now  crowded  together  in  a 
pen,  puddling  in  mire   and   filth   like   cattle   at  a 
arket.     More  than  even  this,  the  water  of  Basse- 
terre possesses  chemical  properties  notoriously  fatal 
to  persons  sufiFering  from  dysentery,  and  no  other 
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•was  obtainalile.  Tbe  place  itself,  too,  was  (be 
most  remote  from  Poiute-a-Pitre,in  tbe  imiuediate 
ncighbourbood  of  wbicb  resided  tbe  planters  to 
wbotn  tbe  '  immigrauts'  bad  beeu  allotted.  Cou- 
sequently,  tbe  former  bad  to  convey  tbcir  '  lots' 
across  tbe  island,  in  tbe  condition  in  wbicb  tbey 
were,  witbout  loss  of  time,  and  in  tbe  best  way 
tbey  could.  Some  were  driven  over  land,  others 
were  crowded  on  board  of  small  coasters  under 
the  direction  of  the  firm  of  BIM.  Monnerot  &  Fillet, 
of  La  Moule.  Amongst  these  coasters  was  a  small 
schooner  called  La  Nouvelle  Active,  on  board  of 
which  one  hundred  and  five  Africans  were  crowded 
— eighty-two  in  tbe  bold,  and  twenty-three,  for 
want  of  more  room  there,  on  deck.  She  left  port 
at  ten  in  the  evening,  but,  in  running  down  the 
creek  called  Le  Canal  des  Saintes,  she  struck  upon 
some  rocks,  tbe  position  of  which  was  well  known, 
and  foundered.  The  eighty-two  Africans  in  tbe 
bold  were  drowned.  Only  tbe  twenty-three  on 
deck  escaped,  with  tbe  crew.  Tbe  local  govern- 
ment at  once  prohibited  tbe  newspapers  from  pub- 
lishing any  account  of  this  catastrophe,  and  the 
colony  would  have  remained  ignorant  of  it,  bad 
not  tbe  corpses  of  tbe  victims  been  thrown  upon 
the  shore  by  the  waves,  to  tell  the  ghastly  tale  to 
the  terrified  population. 

"  Tbe  original  letters,  from  which  we  have  de- 
rived tbe  foregoing  particulars,  are  in  our  posses- 
sion. Tbey  are  dated  tbe  26th  and  27th  of  Jan- 
uary last,  and  are  signed  by  several  highly  respect- 
able and  perfectly  trustworthy  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  whence  they  are  dated.  The  dreadful  fact 
that,  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Africans  ship- 
ped Irom  tbe  West  coast,  only  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  reached  their  ultimate  destination  on 
the  French  plantations,  tells  its  own  terrible  tale. 
"\\'e  would,  however,  further  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  on  tbe 
coast.  The  '  contracts,'  as  tbey  are  called,  were 
entered  into  with  the  immigrants  after  they  were 
safe  on  board  the  Stella  ;  that  is,  were  in  the  power 
of  their  owners.  Previous  arrangements  bad  been 
made  for  obtaining  them.  They  were  packed  to- 
gether in  the  hold,  not  as  passengers,  but  as  slaves 
usually  are.  The  majority  were  sickly,  because 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  bad  outbidden  tbe 
French  speculators,  and  carried  ofl"  the  strong  and 
the '  likely.'  Can  any  doubt  exist  that,  save  in  name, 
the  expedition  was  literally  a  slave-trading  one  '/" 

Gaslight  on  Cars  and  Boats. — We  are  informed 
that  the  New  York  Car  and  Steamboat  Gas  Com- 
pany have  applied  their  gas-lighting  fixtures  to  the 
trains  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  them  into  tbe 
cars  of  other  roads.  We  have  seen  a  certificate 
fromtbe  Vice-President  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad, 
in  which  be  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  apparatus.  He  says  : — "  The  light  is 
cheerl'ul,  bright  and  uniform,  rendering  all  parts  of 
the  car  distinctly  visible,  and  much  superior  to  the 
gloomy  light  furnished  by  candles  and  lamps.  Its 
management  is  simple  and  easy,  and  free  from  tbe 
objections  to  other  modes  of  lighting  cars  ;  and  in 
point  of  economy,  there  is  a  saving  of  more  than 
two-thirds  the  usual  expense." 

The  locomotive  head-lights  are  also  of  gas. 

The  method  of  applying  and  carrying  the  gas  is 
as  follows : — Each  car  is  provided  with  a  wrought 
iron  cylinder,  of  a  capacity  of  four  and  a  half  cubic 
feet.  The  cylinder  is  of  a  strength  capable  of  sus- 
taining 600  pounds  pressure.  Tbe  heads,  for  greater 
security  are  made  concave.  The  gas  is  compressed 
under  a  pressure  of  twenty  atmo.'phercs  (800  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,)  90  cubic  feet  of  gas  being  forced 
into  each  cylinder.     Each  car  is  provided  with  a 


cylinder,  which  is  placed  upon  a  shelf  under 
car  floor,  and  coupled  in  tbe  usual  manner,  with  a 
pipe  leading  to  tbe  burners  within.  An  improved 
regulating  contrivance  controls  the  delivery  of  the 
gas  to  tbe  burner  under  all  pressures,  and  is  inter- 
posed between  the  cylinder  and  burners,  so  that 
the  light  is  always  steady.  Tbe  pressure  of  the 
gas  insures  tbe  continuity  of  light,  no  matter  what 
the  concussions  or  roughness  of  the  road. 

The  method  of  charging  the  cylinders  with  ga: 
adopted  on  tbe  New  Jersey  road,  is  simple  and 
expeditious.  Near  the  Company's  machine  shop  at 
Jersey  City,  a  stack  of  tbe  cylinders  are  arranged 
into  which  tbe  gas  is  forced  by  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  a  steam-pump,  to  a  pressure  of  about  450 
pounds.  The  cylinders  are  connected  together  by 
small  pipes,  and  thus  form  a  strong  and  capacious 
reservoir.  A  conducting  pipe  leads  from  the  stack 
to  the  large  depot  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  all 
tbe  passenger  cars  arrive  and  depart,  a  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  conductor  terminates  in 
a  horizontal  pipe  running  beneath  tbe  depot  plat 
forms,  with  stop-cock  openings  at  suitable  intervals 
When  the  car  cylinders  are  to  be  charged,  an 
attendant  simply  couples  them  to  tbe  conducting 
pipe,  and  opens  a  stop-cock.  The  gas  then  instantly 
rushes  into  the  cylinders  and  fills  them,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  reservoir,  and  tbey  are  ready  for 
use.  Tbe  filling  of  tbe  cylinders  for  a  whole  train 
occupies  only  a  few  minutes,  and  tbe  work  of  sup- 
plying all  the  trains  with  gas  is,  we  are  told,  easily 
performed,  from  beginning  to  end  by  one  man. 

As  developed  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  the 
lighting  of  cars  by  gas  seems  to  be  a  highly  prac 
tical  and  economical  enterprise.  We  presume  that 
other  companies  will  not  be  backward  in  its  adop- 
tion. It  would  also  seem  that  gas  companies,  by 
providing  proper  pumps  for  filling  tbe  cylinders, 
might  find  an  extensive  use  for  gas  in  country 
churches  and  dwellings.  It  is  said  that  tbe  gas 
may  remain  confined  within  tbe  cylinders  for  any 
length  of  time  unimpaired.  A  single  cylinder  of 
tbe  dimensions  before  named,  would  supply  a  coun 
try  family  with  gaslight  for  a  week. — Scientific 
American. 

Tlve  Evil  of  a  Bad  Temjxr. — A  bad  temper  is 
a  curse  to  tbe  possessor,  and  its  influence  is  most 
deadly  wherever  it  is  found.  It  is  allied  to  mar- 
tyrdom to  be  obliged  to  live  with  one  of  a  com- 
plaining temper.  To  bear  one  eternal  round  of 
complaint  and  murmuring,  to  have  every  pleasant 
thought  scared  away  by  their  evil  spirit,  is  a  sore 
trial.  It  is  like  the  stiug  of  a  scorpion — a  perpe- 
tual nettle,  destroying  your  peace,  rendering  life  a 
burden.  Its  influence  is  deadly ;  and  the  purest 
and  sweetest  atmosphere  is  contaminated  into  a 
deadly  miasma  wherever  this  evil  genius  prevails. 
It  has  been  said  truly,  that  while  wc  ought  not  to 
let  the  bad  temper  of  others  influence  us,  it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  spread  a  blister  upon  the 
skin,  and  not  expect  it  to  draw,  as  to  think  of 
family  not  sufiering  because  of  the  bad  temper  of 
any  of  its  inmates.  One  string  out  of  tune  will 
destroy  tbe  music  of  an  instrument  otherwise  per- 
fect ;  so  if  all  the  members  of  a  church,  neigh- 
bourhood, and  family,  do  not  cultivate  a  kind  and 
aff'eetionatc  temper,  there  will  be  discord  and  every 
evil  work. — Steele. 


The  Daily  Life. — For  my  part,  I  am  not  so 
much  troubled  about  my  future  state,  as  about  my 
present  character  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  and  heart- 
searching  God.  To  live  a  righteous,  .self-denying 
life,  I  conceive  to  be  of  tbe  first  importance.  It  is 
by  the  daily  lives  of  christians  that  Christ  is  hon- 
oured or  dishonoured. — Martha  Whiting. 
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In  tbe  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  held  ii| 
1779,  much   godly  zeal   was   manifested,  and  ai|. 
earnest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  members  ([ 
wherever  scattered  throughout  its  borders.     Fronn 
the  reports  sent  up  by  the  respective  Quarterb u 
Meetings,  the  meeting  was  informed  that  tbe  rej 
Jornuitio7i  committees  had  been  diligently  engage(; 
in  the  labour  for  which  they  had  been  appointed  j 
The  Yearly  Meeting  was  enabled  from  the  report;) 
to  say  on  its  minutes,  "  It  appears  that  tbe  weighty] 
concern  of  this  meeting  is  reviving,  and  spreadinn 
among  Friends  for  promoting  circumspection,  am 
care  in  the  professors  of  Truth,  for  a  reformation  [ 
and  advancement  in  a  life  and  conduct  consistenj[ 
with  our  holy  profession.     This,  if  duly  attendee 
to  and  practised  by  parents  and  others  who  bav( 
the  oversight  and  guardianship  of  youth,  they  wil 
become  qualified  to  train  up,  and  example  them  it 
true  self-denial  and  piety." 

The  reformation  committees  were,  many  of  them 
concerned    to  begin  their  labour,  by  looking  int( 
their  own  hearts  first,  and  then  into  their  own  prac- 
tices, before  tbey  commenced  advising  others.     I3i 
these  means  tbey  were  prepared  to  see  and  removi 
some  things  in  their  own  conduct,  in  their  dress,  anc 
more  particularly  in  tbe  furniture  of  their  houses 
which  might  have   been   stumbling  blocks  in  thcaj 
way  of  their  service,  and  they  were  also  brough  L 
into  a  state  of  humility  and  tenderness  of  feelingj^ 
which  qualified  them  with  meekness  and  love,  avail; , 
ingly  to  labour  to  reach  the  witness  in  the  lukewarn 
and   indifferent.     Tbe  members  of  the  committee: 
were  not  slow  in  giving  hints  to  their  brethren  wb( 
were  labouring  with  them  in  the  work  of  reforma 
tion,  if  they  saw  anything  in  them,  their  children 
or  their  houses,  which  they  thought  needed  bein; 
brought  to  tbe  witness  for  Truth,  for  condemnatioi 
and  removal. 

G.  C,  at  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  sav 
something  in  one  of  the  chambers  at  bis  friem 
II.  D.'s,  which  he  thought  inconsistent  with  thi 
testimony  of  Truth,  in  tbe  heart  of  a  humbli 
christian,  and  conflicting  with  the  concern  of  thi 
Yearly  Meeting.  In  writing  to  him  on  tbe  stab 
of  Society  shortly  after,  he,  in  brotherly  freedom  | 
and  yet,  with  great  tenderness,  gives  him  a  hiu 
thereof : — 

"  E.  Nottingli.<\m,  Eleventh  mon 

"  Loving  Friend, — I  have  sometimes 
would  be  agreeable  to  me,  that  tbe  corre; 
which  began  between  us  in  the  time  of  thy  exikj^ 
might  not  wholly  cease.  As  we  are  concerned  tik 
labour  under  each  dispensation  for  a  real  progresjlj- 
in  tbe  work  of  the  New  Birth,  my  fiiitb  is  th^fi 
ability  will  be  afi'orded  us,  which  will  preserve  uji 
from  doing  barm  to  each  other,  if  at  any  time  a  freel), 
dom  should  be  felt  for  communicating  in  this  wajli 

"I  have  often,  since  tbe  Yearly  Meeting,  bee  (l 
under  thougbtfulness  about  tbe  state  of  our  Societj)i 
and  more  particularly  about  the  necessity  of  witU 
ncssing  a  monthly,  nay  even  weekly  advance  in  U 
restoration    out    of    things   inconsistent   with   tliW, 
purity  of  the  doctrine  and  example  of  the  buiiiblJM 
Jesus.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  1  have  at  times  haii 
a   clear  prospect,  that  our  own   real   interest,  thll'; 
welfare   of   our   Society,   and   tbe   benefit  of  ou 
country,    are    deeply    concerned    in    this   matte: 
The  time  seems  to  me,  indisputably,  to  have  comn 
wherein  the  Princes  of  tbe  People,  yea,  and  a 
the  children  of  Zion,  are   called   upon  strictly  t 
consider   their   ways !     Yea,    I    believe,    tbe    ca 
wasetb  louder  and  louder  to  us,  to  beware  of  an 
trafiic,  inclination,  pleasure,   or  intercour.se  wit 
things,  which  have  their  rise  in,  or  have  conucctic 
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ith,  tlie  kiugdom  of  Mystery  Babylon.  She  is, 
believe,  fallen  and  falling;  and  suck  is  the  loving 
indncss  of  Zion's  King,  that  lie  wills,  and  woos, 
pd  waits,  as  it  wore,  with  bis  people,  that  they 
[ay  come  out  of,  and  get  clear  of  all  affinity  with 
e  kingdom  of  Babylon,  that  wc  may  be  more 
id  more  propai-ed  for  the  White  llaiment, — the 
bspotted  garments  wherewith  he  will  clothe  such 

crcome, 

"I  have  remembered  thee,  and  divers  other 
lends  in  Philadelphia,  with  near  affection.  I 
ive  felt  a  sincere  desire  that  all  of  us,  who  have 
favoured  with  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a 
nse  of  the  operation  of  Truth  on  our  minds,  may 
enabled  truly  to  keep  pace  with  the  time,  and 
htly  improve  the  dispensations,  which  have  been, 
may  be,  suffered  to  come  upon  us  for  our  reflue- 
nt. May  we,  none  of  us,  by  any  indulgence  to 
hly  part,  weaken  our  strength,  and  thereby 
ider  our  ascent  up  the  Holy  Blouutain,  and  de- 
lve ourselves  of  that  divine  support  and  sus- 
ning  peace,  which  would  quality  us  to  stand 
'  bear  up  with  christian  magnanimity,  if  greater 
i  closer  trials  than  we  have  yet  seen,  should  be 
"mitted  to  come.  This  is  not  unexpected  by  me, 
confess.  0  that  the  highly  favoured  city  of 
iladelphia,  or  the  remnant  of  the  tender-hearted 
rein,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  may  acquit 
mselves  like  men.  May  they  hasten  to  get  their 
ids  cleansed,  and  their  houses  put  in  order,  that 

I  He  comes  to  make  a  close  inquisition,  who 
arisen  to  judge  amongst  his  people,  and  to 

rthrow  the  seat  of  Mystery  Babylon,  none  of 
may  either  be  ashamed,  or  suffer  loss,  for  not 
ing  been  in  earnest  in  getting  clear  of  her  mer- 
ndise.  The  hints  which  drop  from  my  pen,  are 
;enderness  and  sympathy,  and  I  hope,  proceed 
degree  of  that  love,  which  seeks  the  good 
all.  I  believe  particulars  need  scarcely  be 
to  one  of  thy  knowledge  and  feeling  in 
ird  to  things  appertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
us; — neither  need  I  point  out  anything  respect- 
the  furniture  in  the  room  thou  took  me  to  lay 
n  ID,  when  last  at  thy  house.  The  pure  Wit- 
i,  if  perfectly  given  way  to  and  followed,  will 
ate  what  to  do,  how,  and  when.  Such  is  the 
illeot  privilege  of  the  Dispensation  under  which 
live,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the  prophet — '  They 
:1  all  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.' 
a  the  necessity  ceaseth  for  neighbours  and 
hren,  united  in  the  same  Faith,  saying  one  to 
her,  '  Know  the  Lord  !'  Where  obedience  is 
Jed,  and  the  cross  submitted  to,  the  Light  will 
into  the  heart  more  and  more,  which  dis- 
rs  all  things  with  their  nature  and  tendencies. 
mgh  it  will  also  be  felt  the  income  and  increase 
lat  love  which  binds  up  the  faithful  together 
e  bundle  of  life.  Thus  they  will  be  enabled 
and  in  a  strong  and  every  way  consistent  testi- 
y  against  the  world,  its  spirit  and  its  ways. 
3  the  true  church  will  come  up  out  of  the 
rness,  leaning  on  the  breast  of  her  Beloved, 
lock  and  foundation,  against  whom  the  gates 

II  cannot  prevail.  Her  appearance  will  be 
'  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  to  those 
stand  in  opposition  to  her  Blessed  Head  and 
ause,  even  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 

t  us  be  encouraged  to  true  obedience  and 
fulness  in  all  things,  in  order  to  redeem  the 
because  the  days  are  evil ;  so,  having  done 
even  in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  we  shall 
well.  Thy  affectionate  friend, 

"Geo.  Churchman." 
B  Yearly  Meeting  of  1780  was  favoured  with 
solemnity  in  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
|ty,  and  earnest  labour  was  extended   to  aid 
exercise  was 

ri 
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felt  about  the  education  of  the  children  of  Friends 
under  religiously  concerned  teachers,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  in  which  this  desirable  ob- 
ject might  be  attained,  was  warmly  recommended 
Various  other  branches  of  reform  claimed  care, 
and  it  appeared  that  throughout  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, amongst  some,  in  every  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
exercise  for  the  enlargement  of  Zion  and  prosperity 
of  her  borders  prevailed. 

Under  a  concern  for  the  spreading  of  a  religious 
exercise  through  the  meetings  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  such  as  prevailed  in  that  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline,  and  for 
the  advance  of  the  members  in  purity  of  heart 
consistency  of  conduct,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  principles  of  Truth,  given  us  as  a  society  to 
bear  before  the  world,  Warner  Mifflin  and  George 
Churchman,  with  the  unity  of  their  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, visited  the  churches  to  the  North  and  East 
in  1761.  They  attended  the  Y'early  Meetings  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  whilst  at  Pal- 
mouth  in  Massachusetts,  G.  C.  wrote  to  his  friend 
H.  D.:  — 


"Seventh  mouth  1st,  1781. 
"  "We  have  been,  through  favour,  enabled  to  at- 
tend both  Yearly  Meetings,  and  also  divers  Monthly 
and  other  meetings  on  the  main  as  well  as  on  Nan- 
tucket, and  arrived  here  before  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing held  yesterday.  Divine  assistance  has  been 
afforded  from  time  to  time,  preserving  us  in  quiet 
resignation  of  mind,  with  hearts  in  measure  given 
up,  cis  way  opened,  to  perform  what  appeared  right 
in  the  different  places.  Divine  kindness  appea 
to  be  yet  extended  in  an  admirable  manner,  even 
to  the  backsliding  professors,  to  awaken  them  ti 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  as  also  to  replenisl 
the  humble  and  encourage  the  feeble-minded.  This 
has  afforded  us  frequent  occasion  of  gratitude  and 
of  reverent  thankfulness  to  the  Holy  Author  of 
every  good  work.  Great  openness  to  receive  us  is 
manifest,  and  many  tender-hearted  Friends  appe 
in  a  hopeful  improving  way.  Perhaps  as  much  s 
as  in  our  parts,  where  we  are  receiving  greater 
favours  in  some  respects. 

'•  May  those,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see 
the  gracious  dealings  of  Divine  Providence  towards 
themselves  and  others,  in  the  highly  favoured  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  bo  engaged  to  double  their 
diligence.  Pressing  nearer  and  nearer  the  mark 
of  their  high  calling  ;  redeeming  the  time  in  this 
day  of  different  trials,  lest,  like  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida  of  old,  we  be  brought  under  the  sentence  of 
heavier  judgment  than  some  who  have  been  less 
favoured. 

"  James  Thornton,  Samuel  Smith  and  Thomas 
Carriugton  have  been  much  in  our  company  for 
several  weeks  past,  and  perhaps  may  continue  so 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  have  health,  and 
have  often  been  favoured  to  perform  the  service 
required  at  their  hands  to  the  advantage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

"  Kind  love  from  the  Friends  mentioned  above,  as 
well  as  Warner  and  myself,  to  thee,  thy  wife  and 
the  maidens*  near  thy  gate.  This  is  from  one, 
who  wishes  to  do  right,  and  that  with  himself, 
others  may  be  assisted  to  lay  aside  every  weight 
and  burden.  That  nothing  may  hinder  the  growth 
of  the  pure  seed,  but  that  we  may  be  kept  in  that 
green  condition  which  is  most  acceptable  to  the 
Great  Husbandman.  Thy  affectionate  friend, 
"  Geo.  Churchman. 

"  Moses  Brown,  who  sits  by  me,  and  who  went 
with  us  to  Nantucket,  desires  to  be  kindly  remem- 
bered to  thoc." 

*  Rebecca  Jonea  and  Hannah  Cathrall. 
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To  sum  up,  liberty  and  work  are  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  system  followed  at  Gheel 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  with  the  happy 
results,  that  the  human  dignity  of  the  patient  is 
never  wounded,  and  that  his  enjoyment  of  life  is 
left  unimpaired  as  far  as  his  unfortunate  condition 
will  allow  of  it.  However,  there  are  of  course 
cases  in  which  measures  of  restriction  must  be  had 
recourse  to  even  in  this  happy  colony,  and  the 
means  then  employed  are  pretty  much  the  same 
as  used  in  ordinary  lunatic  asylums.  To  prevent 
evasion  more  especially,  a  regular  system  has  been 
organized,  but  is  seldom  called  into  activity,  as 
attempts  at  liight  are  of  rare  occurrence — on  an 
average,  six  or  eight  in  a  year — and  are  generally 
frustrated  by  the  people  themselves,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  public  authorities. 

For  centuries,  the  people  of  Gheel  were  probably 
left  uncontrolled  to  do,  in  regard  to  the  lunatics 
entrusted  to  their  care,  as  they  might  deem  most 
fit.  Local  acts  from  the  seventeenth  century  show, 
however,  that  at  that  period  the  lunatics  were  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  the  local  authorities,  though 
few  improvements  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
nto  the  mode  of  treatment,  except  such  as  would 
naturally  follow  from  increased  well-being,  and 
more  advanced  civilization  among  the  population 
"'"  general.  The  modern  history  of  Gheel  may  be 
said  to  date  from  1795,  when  Belgium  was  incor- 
porated with  France,  and  divided  into  departments. 
At  that  period,  this  modest  institution  attracted 
the  attention  of  M.  de  Pontecouliu,  prefect  of  the 
department  of  Dyle.  Comparing  the  condition  of 
the  insane,  crowded  together  in  the  dirty,  unventi- 
lated,  fetid  hospitals  in  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those 
distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune 
of  Gheel,  he  ordered  the  former  to  be  transferred 
to  this  more  healthy  refuge.  This  example  was 
soon  followed  by  various  other  cities  of  Brabant, 
and  ^Iso  of  those  of  Southern  Holland,  after  the 
reunion  of  Belgium  with  that  country ;  and  thus, 
after  centuries  of  obscurity,  Gheel  at  last  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.  In  1825, 
Dr.  Guislain,  professor  of  the  university  of  Ghent, 
one  of  the  first  who  exerted  himself  in  favour  of 
reform  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics  in  Belgium, 
devoied  special  attention  to  Gheel  and  to  the  sys- 
tem pursued  there ;  but  being  a  rather  one-sided 
admirer  of  the  improvements  introduced  into  France 
by  Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  their  disciples,  he  gave  a 
very  unfavourable  report  of  the  opposite  mode  fol- 
lowed at  Gheel.  The  severity  of  this  judgment 
led  to  a  thorough  investigation,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  ordinances 
and  rules,  placing  the  lunatics  of  Gheel  under  the 
special  guardianship  of  the  central  as  well  as  local 
uthorities,  and  establishing  constant  medical  super- 
vision, without,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  in  any 
way  altering  the  patriarchal  relationship  between 
the  insane  and  their  peres  nourrioiers,  which  has 
existed  for  ten  centuries. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  commune 
of  Gheel  amounts  to  about  9,000  or  10,000,  and 
e  lunatics,  varying  in  number  from  about  800  to 
1000,  constitute  about  one-twelfth  of  the  population. 
These  latter  are  either  located  in  the  town  itself 
or  in  the  neighbouring  villages  belonging  to  the 
commune,  according  as  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
the  authorities  concerned,  or  the  medical  men  re- 
siding on  the  spot  in  an  official  capacity,  may  de- 
termine. These  physicians  are  four  in  number, 
one  acting  f^s  superintendent,  and  the  three  others 
as  physicians  of  sections,  in  which  capacity  they 
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are  bound  to  visit  each  patient  belonging  to  tbeir 
.-eetion  once  a  week,  and  to  draw  up  a  quarterly 
rotui-n  of  the  state  of  all  for  the  central  authorities. 
At  Gheel,  however,  the  physician  plays  but  a  very 
secondary  part,  and  acts  more  as  a  moral  guar- 
dian, watching  over  the  kind  and  just  treatment 
of  the  patients,  than  as  a  medical  adviser.  The 
people  of  Gheel,  as  bas  been  said  already,  have 
great  faith  in  their  own  power  over  the  insane, 
and  for  a  long  time  their  religious  feelings  revolted 
against  attributing  the  cures  effected  iu'their  com- 
mune to  any  but  miraculous  causes.  To  the  zeal 
with  whicli  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  insane  was  sought,  the  flags  that 
pave  the  chapel,  alluded  to  above,  which  contains 
the  legend  of  St.  Dymphne,  bear  evidence,  for 
the  stones  are  actually  hollowed  out  by  the  knees 
of  the  patients  or  their  representatives,  who,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  centuries,  have  repaired  to  this 
spot  to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  While 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  the  so-called 
iieuvaine,  which  consists  in  passing,  on  their 
knees,  nine  times  to  and  fro  under  the  cenotaph  of 
the  saint  on  nine  consecutive  days,  the  patients 
generally  reside  in  a  bumble  cottage  built  up 
against  the  wall  of  tbe  ehurob  ;  and  as  the  women 
who  attend  upon  them  here  complain  of  a  sad  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  pilgrims,  and  consequently 
in  their  own  fees,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
falling  off  is  also  taking  place  in  the  faith  of  the 
population  in  the  miraculous  power  of  St.  Dym- 
phne. At  one  time,  the  canons  of  the  church 
were  privileged  to  exorcise  the  demons  of  insanity, 
but  of  late  years  their  vocation  seems  entirely  to 
have  ceased. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Gheel  is 
purely  Catholic ;  but  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  is  guaranteed  by  law  in  Belgium,  seems  to 
be  sincerely  respected  in  this  little  eomnninity,  no 
attempts  having  ever  been  made  to  effect  conver- 
sions among  the  insane,  who,  being  often  sent 
tliither  from  a  distance,  belong  to  various  religions 
and  various  nations.  All  conditions,  all  ages,  all 
nationalities,  all  religions,  are  received  here  on 
equal  terms,  and  so  also,  are  all  classes  of  montal 
disease,  with  exception  of  such  as  take  the  form  of 
suicidal,  homicidal,  or  other  monomanias  danger- 
ous to  society,  and  the  treatment  of  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  general  system  pursued. 
The  rustic  simplicity  of  the  population,  and  their 
mode  of  life,  may  also  seem  to  esoludo  patients 
accustomed  to  the  luxurious  comforts  of  a  wealthy 
home;  but  there  are  families  in  Gheel  who  live  in 
a  style  very  similar  to  that  of  most  persons  in  the 
middle  classes  on  the  continent,  and  in  whose 
houses  rich  lunatics  may  be  comfortably,  if  not 
luxuriously  accommodated.  The  terms  paid  for 
boarders,  requiring  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
fare  and  accommodation,  are  exceedingly  moderate. 
In  1856,  the  price  fixed  by  the  authorities  was 
237  francs  25  centimes,  or  about  £9,  lOs.  a  year, 
for  harmless  patients  ;  and  266  francs  45  centimes, 
or  about  £10,  13s.  for  such  as  are  mischievous,  or 
are  suffering  from  epileptic  fits ;  which  sum  com- 
prehends everything  but  clothing. 

We  regret  that  our  .space  prevents  us  from  en- 
tering into  some  statistical  details  more  especially 
regarding  the  number  of  cures  effected  at  Gheel, 
and  the  general  results  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
followed  there  ;  but  for  these  we  would  refer  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  take  an  anxious  interest  in 
the  subject,  to  tbe  November  number  of  the  Revue 
cles  Deux  Mondes  for  1857,  from  which  \i'e  have 
borrowed  our  facts.  Our  object  has  chiefly  been 
to  make  it  more  generally  known,  that  there  is  a 
not  very  remote  spot  on  the  earth,  where  the  in- 
sane may  enjoy  all  the  care  and  attention  which 


their  melancholy  condition  requires,  without  being 
cut  off  liom  the  society  of  those  not  similarly  af- 
flicted, without  being  incarcerated  with  hundreds 
of  others  in  the  same  sad  state  as  themselves,  and 
subjected  to  a  discipline  and  restraint  which,  how- 
ever disguised  by  kindness  and  by  science,  is  for- 
ever reminding  those  who  have  lucid  intervals,  of 
their  lost  liberty,  and  of  the  exceptional  conditions 
of  the  life  they  are  leading — and  perchance  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  imitating  so  desirable  an 
institution. 


AVIIEX  I  AJI  OLD. 
When  I  am  old— .ind,  0  how  soon 
"Will  life's  sweet  morning  yield  to  noon, 
And  noon's  broad,  fervent,  earnest  light 
lie  sh.idowed  in  tlie  solemn  night  1 
Till,  like  a  story  well  nigh  told, 
Will  seem  my  life — when  I  am  old. 

When  I  am  old,  this  breezy  earth 
Will  lose  for  me  its  voice  of  mirth — 
The  streams  will  have  an  undertone 
Of  sadness  not  by  right  their  own  ; 
And  spring's  sweet  power  in  vain  unfold 
In  rosy  charms — when  I  am  old. 

AVhen  I  am  old,  I  shall  not  care 

To  deck  with  flowers  my  faded  hair; 

'Twill  be  no  vain  desire  of  mine 

la  rich  and  costly  dress  to  shine; 

Bright  jewels  and  the  brightest  gold 

Will  charm  me  naught  when  I  am  old. 

When  I  am  old,  my  friends  will  be 
Old,  and  infirm,  and  bowed,  like  me; 
Or  else  their  bodies  'neath  the  sod, 
Their  spirits  dwelling  safe  with  God  ; 
The  old  church  bell  will  long  have  tolled 
Above  the  rest— when  1  am  old. 

When  I  am  old,  I'd  rather  bend 
Thus  sadly  o'er  each  buried  friend, 
Than  see  them  lose  the  earnest  truth 
That  marks  the  friendship  of  our  youth; 
'Twould  be  so  sad  to  have  them  cold 
Or  strange  to  me — when  I  am  old  ! 

When  I  am  old— 0,  how  it  seems 
Like  the  wild  lunacy  of  dreams, 
To  picture  in  prophetic  rhyme 
That  dim,  far  distant,  shadowy  time  1 
So  distant  that  it  seems  o'er  bold 
Even  to  aay — "  When  I  am  old  !" 

When  I  am  old  ? — perhaps  ere  then 
I  shall  be  missed  from  haunts  of  men  ; 
Perhaps  my  dwelling  will  be  found 
Beneath  the  green  and  quiet  mound, 
My  name  by  stranger  hands  enrolled 
Among  the  dead — ere  I  am  old. 

Ere  I  am  old? — that  time  is  now. 
For  youth  sits  lightly  on  my  brow; 
My  limbs  are  firm,  and  strong,  and  free. 
Life  has  a  thousand  charms  for  me; 
Charms  that  will  long  their  influence  hol'd 
Within  my  heart — ere  I  am  old. 

Ere  I  am  old,  0,  let  me  give 

My  life  to  learning  //««•  to  lice .' 

Thou  shall  I  meet  with  willing  heart 

An  early  summons  to  depart, 

Or  find  my  lengthened  days  consoled 

By  God's  sweet  peace— when  I  am  old. 

Melhodisl  Protcsianl. 


How  to  iise  Guano.— As  we  find  that  many 
people  give  daily  opiido/is  on  the  application  of 
gu.ano,  though  they  have  never  used  any  of  the 
article,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us,  as  publishers 
of  a  paper  relating  to  manures  and  farm  manage- 
ment, to  give  a  little  advice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  this 
special  introduction.  Poor  guano  is  worth  nothing. 
Procure  the  real  Peruvian,  if  any,  and  you  have°a 
powerful  article  for  any  kind  of  crop.  The  modes 
of  application  have  been  various,  as  we  should 
expect  among  people  who  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  it.     When  any  quantity  is  put  into  a  hill  of 


corn,  potatoes,  beans,  or  other  hoed  crop,  it  is  very 
apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  is  so  powerful 
that  it  must  not  come  in  contact  with  young  roots, 
even  though  tbe  guano  has  been  diluted  with  loam 
at  the  rate  of  four  to  one.  We  have  used  guano 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  suffered  loss  by  { 
putting  a  small  quantity  in  hills  of  corn.  Butlat-, 
terly  we  prefer  to  sow  the  article  broadcast,  and  I 
mix  it  at  once  with  the  soil.  A  good  harrow  will, 
do  this  effectually, — or  a  plough  may  be  used  when, 
a  slight  furrow  only  is  made.  Now  in  order  to  sow; 
even  and  well,  take  three  hundred  pounds  of  guanc; 
into  your  garden  and  mix  three  times  as  much  goodj 
loam  with  it.  Let  the  whole  remain  a  few  days  ic 
order  to  soften  and  break  the  hard  lumps  in  thei 
manure.  This  is  a  much  better  mode  of  pulvcrizincl 
than  pounding  the  lumps  on  a  barn  floor.  Over-; 
haul  the  heap  daily  with  a  hoe,  and  if  the  mass; 
appears  too  dry,  throw  on  water  till  the  whole  iii 
moist  enough  to  make  the  lumps  crumble.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  first-rate  guano  make  a  gooc' 
dressing  tor  an  acre  of  corn  or  wheat — equal  ti! 
twenty  cart-loads  of  stable  manure.  Guano  is  ofteil 
sown  on  grass  lands  as  we  sow  plaster.  But  tbi,! 
is  decidedly  a  wrong  mode  of  application,  and  W'ii 
wonder  not  that  many  condemn  the  use  of  guanil 
after  trying  it  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  dry  and  fier ' 
article,  and  though  it  might  be  of  use  on  grass  Ian'; 
if  sown  on  a  rainy  day,  it  could  not  have  mueheffeci 
in  a  dry  time.  This  article,  and  plaster  also,  d" 
more  service  when  mixed  i'aimediately  with  thij 
soil  than  when  left  uncovered.  We  do  not  adofil 
the  common  opinion  that  guano  is  no  benefit  tothji 
soil  after  the  first  year. — Pioughnta7i. 


Selected. 

Let  us  cultivate  diligently  within  ourselves 
love  of  holiness.  Let  us  walk  so  quietly  befoi 
God  that  we  may  not  lose  the  slightest  whisper 
the  Holy  Spirit,  seeking  every  divine  wisdom  an 
guidance,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  our  lives  wi 
be  in  vain,  and  the  world  no  better  for  our  haviE 
lived  in  it.  Our  names  may  never  be  heard  b 
yond  the  circle  of  our  immediate  friends,  bi 
through  them  we  may  act  on  others  who  a 
brought  within  their  influence,  and  thus  coutini 
through  loug  ages  to  bless  a  world  in  which  \ 
lived  almost  unknown. 

"  Our  days  would  be  sad  indeed  if  every  one  w 
lost  which  did  not  contain  some  great  signal  actio 
fit  to  be  written  down  in  chronicles,  or  honour 
by  a  presentation  of  plate  with  letters  and  dinL 
speeches.  It  is  a  remarkable  point  in  the  awards 
the  judgment-day,  that  those  who  are  to  enter  iiS 
the  joy  of  tbeir  Lord  seem  never  to  have  kept  a| 
diary  of  their  good  works,  or  digested  any  statisti(i|i 
table  of  their  visits,  or  held  any  anniversari^ 
whereupon  to  enumerate  their  works  of  mere 
'  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered  or  athirs 
Yet  they  had  not  lost  their  days.  God  rememh 
what  they  forget,  even  to  the  minutest  good  dee 

"  A  child  of  grace  cannot  lie  on  a  bed  of  illne 
in  the  most  retired  chamber  of  the  house,  withe 
sending  forth  a  sweet  eiEcacy  towards  the  r 
happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. — Humble,  patie 
self-distrusting  sufferer!  Thy  day  is  not  lo 
Those  wishes  which  lack  outward  instrumeil 
break  forth  with  wings  of  prayer,  fly  up  heavi 
ward  and  command  showers  of  blessings.  Th 
touching  looks  of  sympathy  and  piety  send  a  th 
of  electric  influence,  invisible  to  thee,  but  of 
mighty  through  God,  to  lessen  grief,  and  what 
better,  to  increase  piety.  Tkij  clay  is  not  lost  2,' 
is  jjerviuled  with  holy  love." 

The  soul  that  seeks  to  please  God  perfectly  n. 
never  despond.  Be  of  good  courage.  Look 
God  for  thy  daily  strength. — Late  roper. 
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For  "  Tlio  Frieud." 

Kcmonng  Ihe  Ancient  landmarks. 

The  perusal  of  George  Fox's  Journal  proiluces 

erj  ditiercnt  sensations  in  the  mind  of  a  I'rieud, 

lonscientiously  bound  to  support  the  priuciplcs  and 

he  testimonies  of  the  Society,  from  the  reports  we 

lear  of  the  deliberations   and   results  of  a  receut 

onference  held  in  London,  by  whieh  it  -would  ap- 

)ear  it  is  designed  to  take  the  Society  back  into  an 

lliance  with  other  persons  not  of  us,  by  marriage 

Friends'  meetings,  and  to  encourage  their  mem- 

lers  to  adopt  the  fashionable  dress,  and  manners, 

ind  the  complimentary  language  and  titles  of  a 

'ain  world.     Those  decisions  carried  into  practice, 

ill  add  greatly  to  the  suiferings  already  brought 

in  Friends  in  this  land  ;  but  we  entertain  the  hope 

[hat  such  flagrant  departures  from  the  ancient  prin- 

iples  and  discipline  will  operate  on  the  faithful 

IQembers,  to  stir  them  up  to  greater  firmness,  and 

evotedncss  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  that,  under 

nfluencc  of  his  Spirit,  they  may  encourage 

ne    another,    and    oar   beloved    young    Friends, 

keep  close   to  the  same  divine  light,  which  led 

ur  forefathers  out  of  all  error  into  the  Truth,  and 

y  its  holy  help  to  ^taud  fast  in  the  maintenance  of 

ur  religious  faith  and  practice,  with  unflinebiug  in- 

igrity.     No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  impor- 

noe  of  our  testimony  against  mixed  marriages, 

r  the  antichristian  foppery  of  the  world  in  dress, 

inguage  and  manners,  or  in  the  obligation  to  prc- 

srve  them  inviolate.     It  is  essential  to  our  exist- 

nce   as  a  Society,  that  we  should   hold  up  our 

bristian  principles  in  their  primitive  purity,  as  it 

ver  was ;  and  He  who  raised  us  up  to  display  their 

•uits  to  the  world  in  life  and  conversation,  accord- 

g  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  is,  we  believe,  now  re- 

uiring  them  at  our  hands  unreservedly,  equally 

ith  what  he  called  for  in  the  beginning.     It  is  a 

ipse  from  the  guidance  and  government  of  his 

oly  Spirit,  and  an  unwillingness  to  bear  th|^cross, 

id  to  despise  the  shame,  which  the  world  attaches 

the   narrow  way  of  true   self-denial,   and   the 

umility  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  religion,  that 

making  way  for  the  promotion  of  such  changes, 

ad  which  indicate  the  apostacy  and  pride  of  their 

Ivocates. 

Speaking  of  his  being  sent  forth  to  arouse  the 
■ofessors  of  Christianity  to  a  true  sense  of  the  na- 
re  and  eflFects  of  vital  religion,  George  Fox  says, 
When  the  Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
?nt  me  forth  into  the  world  to  preach  his  ever- 
sting  gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was  glad  that  I  was 
)mniaudcd  to  turn  people  to  that  inward  light, 
lirit  and  grace,  by  which  all  might  know  their 
.Ivation  and  their  way  to  God  ;  even  that  Divine 
pirit  which  would  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and 
bich  I  infallibly  knew  would  never  deceive  any. 
iy  and  with  this  Divine  power  and  Spirit  of  God 
ud  the  light  of  Jesus,  I  was  to  bring  people  oflF 
om  all  their  own  ways  to  Christ  the  new  and 
ving  way ;  from  the  churches  which  men  had 
lade  and  gathered,  to  the  church  in  God,  the 
Mier:il  assembly  written  in  heaven,  which  Christ 
tlir  Head  of;  and  off  from  the  world's  teachers 
;iilr  liy  men,  to  learn  of  Christ,  who  is  the  way, 
1-'  truth,  and  the  life,  of  whom  the  Father  said, 
ILi-  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him;'  and  off 
0111  '(//  the  icorlcTs  worsliips,  to  know  the  spirit  of 
lutii  ill  the  inuard  parts,  and  to  be  led  tliercby, 
lit  in  it  they  might  worship  the  Father  of  spirits, 
''\\o  S'cks  suck  to  worship  Him;  which  Spirit  they 
lit  wijrshipped  not  in,  knew  7iot  wliat  theij  u-or- 
lij'ji'J.  I  was  to  bring  people  off  from  all  the 
oild's  religions,  which  are  in  vain,  that  they 
:iight  know  the  pure  religion,  might  visit  the 
Uhrrlcss,  the  widows  and  the  strangers,  and  keep 
icm^elves  from  the  spots  of  the  world.     I  was  to 


bring  them  oE  from  all  the  uorld's  fdlmvshipSj 
prayings  and  singings,  which  stood  in  forms 
without  power,  that  their  fellowship  might  be  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God — that 
they  might  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  sing  in  the 
spirit,  and  with  the  grace  that  comes  by  Jesus; 
making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord,  who 
hath  sent  his  beloved  Son  to  be  their  Saviour, 
caused  his  heavenly  sun  to  shine  upon  all  the 
world,  and  through  them  all ;  and  his  heavenly 
rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  (as  his 
outward  rain  doth  fall,  and  his  outward  sun  doth 
shine  on  all)  which  is  God's  unspeakable  love  to 
the  world.  I  was  to  bring  off  from  Jewish  cere- 
monies, from  heathenish  fables,  from  men's  inven- 
tions and  windy  doctrines,  by  which  Ihey  bloiccd  the 
peoiilc  about,  this  way  and  the  other  way,  from  sect 
to  sect  ;  and  from  all  their  beggarly  rudiments, 
and  their  schools  and  colleges  for  making  ministers 
of  Christ ;  who  are  indeed  ministers  of  their  own 
making,  but  not  of  Christ's ;  and  from  all  their 
images,  crosses  and  sprinkling  of  infants,  with  their 
holy  days,  so  called,  and  all  their  vain  traditions 
which  they  had  got  up  since  the  Apostles'  days, 
which  the  Lords  power  was  against.  In  the 
dread  and  authority  thereof  was  I  moved  to  de- 
clare against  them  all,  and  against  all  that  preached 
and  not  freely,  as  such  who  had  not  received  freely 
from  Christ. 

"  Moreover,  when  the  Lord  sent  me  into  the 
world,  he  forbad  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any, 
high  or  low  ;  and  I  was  required  to  thee  and  thuu 
all  men  and  women,  without  any  respect  to  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  small.  And  as  I  travelled  up  and 
down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  Good  morrow,  or 
Good  eiening,  neither  might  I  bow  nor  scrape  with 
my  leg  to  any  one.  Oh,  the  rage  that  was  in  the 
priests,  magistrates,  professors  and  people  of  all 
sorts  ;  but  especially  in  priests  and  professors.  For 
though  tliou  to  a  single  person  was  according  to 
tlieir  grammar  rides,  and  according  to  the  Bible, 
yet  they  could  not  bear  to  hear  it ;  and  because  I 
could  not  put  off  my  hat  to  them,  it  set  them  all 
into  a  rage.  But  the  Lord  showed  me  that  it  was  an 
honour  from  below,  which  he  would  lay  in  the  dust ; 
an  honour  which  proud  flesh  looked  for,  but  sought 
not  the  honour  which  comes  from  God  only.  Oh  I 
the  scorn,  heat  and  fury  that  arose — the  blows, 
punchings,  beatings,  and  imprisonments  that  we 
underwent  for  not  putting  off  our  hats  to  men. 
For  that  soon  tried  all  men's  patience  and  sobriety, 
what  it  was.  Some  had  their  hats  violently  plucked 
off  and  thrown  away,  so  that  they  quite  lost  them. 
The  bad  language  and  evil  usage  is  hard  to  be  ex- 
pressed, besides  the  danger  we  were  sometimes  in 
of  losing  our  lives  for  this  matter,  and  that  by  the 
great  professors  of  Christianity,  who  thereby  dis- 
covered they  were  not  true  behevers."  .  ..."  I 
was  moved  also  to  cry  against  all  sorts  of  music, 
and  against  the  mountebanks  playing  tricks  on 
stages ;  for  they  burdened  the  pure  life  and  stirred 
up  people's  minds  to  vanity." 

Some  other  religious  societies  exhibited  at  their 
rise  a  conscientious  regard  to  plainness  in  their 
dress,  and  in  their  places  of  worship,  but  their 
descendants  have  been  swept  away  by  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  into  the  adoption  of  its  fashions  and 
gaiety,  and  great  sumptuousness  and  show  in  their 
meeting-houses.  Some,  whose  predecessors  were 
scrupulously  opposed  to  it,  have  introduced  musical 
instruments  into  their  meeting-houses,  as  if  man 
could  perform  by  mechanical  inventions,  that  wor 
ship  to  the  Almighty  which  he  seeks,  and  which  our 
Saviour  declared,  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Thus  the 
spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation  is  lost  sight  of, 
and  Friends  are  now  in  danger  of  following  in  the 
current  of  degeneracy.  The  public  press  has  already 


noticed  that  the  English  Quakers  are  about  to  re- 
move restrictions  from  their  discipline,  over  which 
some  will  rejoice,  but  on  account  of  which,  we 
doubt  not,  many  serious  persons  of  other  persua- 
sions will  feel  sincere  regret ;  and  bo  the  cause  of 
truth  will  fall  from  the  hands,  that  are  bringing 
innovations  upon  our  Society. 

The  christian  doctrines  preached  by  George  Fox, 
d  the  plain  circumspect  example  of  the  primitive 
Friends,  have  been  a  singular  blessing  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  their  children,  as  well  as  to  the  world 
at  large.  Those  doctrines  were  opened  to  his  mind 
by  the  illuminations  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit, 
which  dictated  them  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
of  our  Lord,  and  inspired  them  to  preach  and  re- 
cord them  at  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. No  Yearly  Meeting,  however  learned 
any  of  its  members  may  be,  or  high  their  impor- 
tance in  the  world's  estimation,  can  alter  an  iota  of 
the  truth.s  and  commands  of  the  Son  of  God,  as 
recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  has  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  will  build  and  preserve 
his  church  in  the  true  faith,  in  and  upon  himself, 
the  Kock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail.  Plausible  deceptions  may  be  put  forth, 
obscuring  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
if  given  heed  to,  would  turn  us  away  from  submit- 
ting to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Gho.st  and  fire, 
and  from  the  path  of  self-denial  and  the  daily 
cross,  in  following  the  Saviour  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul.  But  the  watchful  devoted  servants, 
whose  eyes  he  anoints  with  the  unction  from  him- 
self the  Holy  One,  will  detect  those  flattering  de- 
ceptions, and  in  his  authority  warn  the  flock  against 
them,  and  thus  escape  their  baneful  influence,  as 
obedience  to  him  is  steadfastly  kept  to.  Notwith- 
standing the  disobedience  of  many,  and  their  in- 
gratitude for  the  unspeakable  blessings  conferred 
upon  us,  we  trust  there  are  thousands  yet  preserved 
in  our  Israel,  who  will  not  bow  to  the  diSerent 
images  which  worldly  members  are  .striving  to  set 
up,  to  please  the  carnal  mind  of  those  who  have 
forsaken  the  Fountain  of  living  waters ;  but  they 
will  be  enabled  to  put  on  strength  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  it  will  faithfully  maintain  all  our 
ancient  testimonies,  which  are  founded  in  the  doe- 
trines  and  commands  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Emancipation  in  Rusda. — There  are  always 
difiioulties  in  the  path  of  freedom.  The  movement 
in  llussia  towards  the  abolition  of  serfdom  has  ex- 
perienced a  hitch,  which  may  retard,  though  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  may  not  prevent  the  ultimate  realiza- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  plan.  The  telegram  which 
brings  this  information  is  a  Delphic  abstrusity;  wo 
are  only  told  the  regulations  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  are  impracticable  and  incon- 
sistent with  public  safety,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  carried  out.  As  is  the  case  with  several  other 
topics,  we  shall  know  more  about  it  hereafter. 

In  the  meantime  we  derive  from  St.  Petersburg 
papers  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  serfs.  It  appears  that  there  are 
thirty  thousand  actual  slaves  in  Kussia,  that  is,  serfs 
not  attached  to  the  soil.  They  are  called  ludibas- 
semelei,  and  the  condition  of  their  service  is,  that 
they  pay  two-fifths  of  their  gains  to  their  owners. 
The  greater  number  of  this  class  are  females.  Of 
aerfsproper — that  is,  servants  owinglabour,  attached 
to  and  legally  irremovable  from  their  masters' 
estates — there  are  742,420,  belonging  to  some 
50,000  owners,  each  having  from  1  to  20.  The 
condition  of  this  class  is  extremely  wretched,  as  the 
masters  are  generally  of  narrow  means,  and  exact 
severe  labour.  A  second  division  of  the  serfs 
numbers  3,271,648,  belonging  to  36,024  owners, 
each  having  from  21    to  100.     The  condition  of 
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this  class  is  said  to  be  no  better  than  that  of  the 
preceding.  A  third  division  embraces  19,808  pro- 
prietors, owning  7,807,000  serfs — that  is,  from  101 
to  1000  apiece.  A  fourth  division  embraces  2,468 
proprietors,  owning  3,230,268  serfs — that  is,  from 
1,001  to  2,000.  A  final  division  includes  1,147 
proprietors,  possessing  6,567,000  serfs — that  is, 
more  than  2000  each.  More  than  1 3,000  of  the 
serfs  in  the  last  three  categories,  are  hypothecated 
to  the  Imperial  govcrnmeut,  for  a  sum  total  of 
397,879,459  roubles. 

Erom  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  servile 
population  of  Russia  exceeds  in  number  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States;  a  fact  that  may 
induce  us  to  admire  the  gigantic  efibrt  required  to 
emancipate  them,  and  to  pardon  any  tardiness  in 
(he  process. — New  York  Times. 

For  "DicFriond." 

Tiie  Cuiorado  Exploring  Expedition. 

Lieut.  Ives  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  1st 
of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  with  a  party  of  men  or- 
ganized for  the  exploration  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of 
the  West.  Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  its  ascent  was  commenced  on  the  31st  of 
Twelfth  month,  in  a  light  steamer  of  small  draught, 
with  which  they  were  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  party  continued  up  the  river  for  500  miles, 
reaching  on  the  11th  of  Third  month,  in  lat.  36 
deg.,  6  min.,  the  mouth  of  a  stream  supposed  to  be 
the  Rio  Virgen,  beyond  which  it  was  impracticable 
to  proceed  in  boats.  The  general  results  of  the 
survey  have  already  been  made  public.  To  the 
point  designated,  the  river  may  be  said  to  be 
navigable,  though  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
many  shoals,  and  perpetually  shifting  sand  bars. 
During  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  months,  while 
the  river  is  rising,  and  before  new  bars  have  had 
time  to  form,  the  navigation  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  The  average  velocity  of  the  current  at  low 
water  is  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  ;  during  the 
summer  freshets,  from  five  to  six.  The  river  at  this 
season  is  about  ten  feet  higher  than  during  the 
winter  months.  Having  sent  back  the  steamboat 
and  the  bydrographio  party  to  Fort  Yuma,  Lieut. 
Ives  left  the  river  on  the  23d  of  Third  month,  with 
a  pack  train,  to  examine,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
country  through  which  the  upper  Colorado  and  its 
tributaries  flow.  Following  various  lines  of  exam- 
ination gradually  conducting  towards  the  east,  the 
party  arrived  about  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  at  Al- 
burquerque,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  distance  gone 
over  during  the  land  explorations  amounting  to 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles.  The  region  thus  tra- 
versed by  these  explorers,  is  so  little  known,  that 
it  has  been  thought  some  extracts  from  Lieut.  Ives' 
report  to  the  War  department  would  be  acceptable. 
The  report  says : 

"  The  navigable  portion  of  the  Colorado  runs 
nearly  north  and  south.  Near  the  Gulf  on  either 
side  the  surface  is  perfectly  unbroken  ;  the  view 
being  limited  toward  the  west  by  distant  spurs  from 
the  mountains  of  Lower  California,  and  toward  the 
east  by  the  great  Sonora  desert.  JWther  north, 
broad  valleys  alternate  with  wild  and  rugged  ranges 
of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  that  cross  the  river 
in  almost  parallel  south-west  and  north-east  lines. 
The  canons  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  river 
through  some  of  these  mountain  chains  are  proba- 
bly unequalled  in  beauty  and  grandeur  by  any 
similar  formations.  In  the  Black  Canon,  the  deep 
and  narrow  current  flows  between  massive  walls  of 
rock  that  rise  sheer  from  the  water  for  over  a  thou- 
sand feet,  seeming  almost  to  meet  in  the  dizzy 
height  above.  The  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  as 
it  winds  through  these  sombre  depths  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  rarely  penetrate,  gives  infinite  va- 


riety to  the  majestic  outlines  of  the  overhanging 
masses,  forming  corabiuatious  whose  colossal  pro- 
portions and  fantastic  sublimity  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  figure  or  describe. 

Above  the  canon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Virgen,  is  the  most  rugged  and  sterile  region 
that  I  have  ever  beheld.  Barren  piles  of  rock, 
heaped  together  in  chaotic  disorder,  and  exhibiting 
on  their  broad  surfaces  no  trace  of  vegetation,  ex- 
tend for  miles  in  almost  every  direction.  The 
volcanic  upheavals,  which  have  here  their  northern 
limit,  appear  to  have  experienced  also  their  most 
violent  action.  Beyond,  toward  the  north  and  east, 
the  country  is  undisturbed,  and  a  region  is  entered 
upon  that  presents  totally  new  features  and  pecu- 
liarities. 

This  is  a  vast  table-land,  hundreds  of  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  eastward  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Sierre  Madre,  and  stretching  far  north  into 
Utah.  To  the  extreme  limit  of  vision  immense 
plateaus  rise,  one  above  the  other,  in  successive 
steps ;  the  floors  of  the  most  elevated  being  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  seeking  the 
level  of  the  low  region  to  the  south-west,  have,  by 
ages  of  wear  and  abrasion,  cut  their  way  through 
this  huge  formation,  making  canons  that  are  in 
some  places  more  than  a  mile  in  depth.  The 
mighty  avenues  of  the  main  water-courses  are  the 
thoroughfares  into  which  smaller  but  still  giant 
chasms  debouche,  and  these  in  turn  have  their  own 
subordinate  tributaries,  forming  a  maze  of  yawning 
abysses,  generally  inaccessible,  and  whose  intrica- 
cies it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  un- 
ravel. Twice  only,  after  long  and  diflicult  clam- 
bering down  the  sides  of  precipices,  and  through 
walled  approaches  that  seemed  to  be  leading  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  were  the  banks  of  the 
stream  below  finally  attained.  One  place  was  on 
the  Colorado  itself,  and  the  other  near  the  mouth 
of  one  of  its  larger  tributaries.  Except  at  the  place 
of  descent,  the  canon  of  the  river,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  seen,  showed  no  place  of  practical  ingress 
or  outlet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  torrent,  foam- 
ing and  surging  along  its  confined  bed,  left  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of 
any  attempt,  such  as  has  been  sometimes  suggested, 
to  explore  the  river  in  boats  from  its  sources 
above. 

So  numerous  and  so  closely  interlaced  are  the 
canons  in  some  portions  of  this  singular  region,  that 
they  have  displaced  all  but  scattered  remnants  of 
the  original  plateau,  leaving  narrow  walls,  isolated 
ridges,  and  spires  so  slender  that  they  seem  to 
totter  upon  their  bases,  shooting  up  to  au  enormous 
height  from  the  vaults  below. 

The  natural  surface  of  the  country  opposes  in- 
surmountable barriers  to  travelling  in  any  fixed 
direction,  and  the  aridity  of  the  accessible  portions 
of  the  table-lands,  rendered  the  explorations  difli- 
cult. Though  the  season  of  the  year  was  the  most 
favourable  for  finding  water,  much  inconvenience 
was  experienced  from  its  scarcity,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  during  the  dry  mouths,  the  examina- 
tions could  have  been  prosecuted  at  all. 

West  of  the  Little  Colorado,  belts  of  cedar  and 
pine  forests  somewhat  relieve  the  general  aspect  of 
barrenness,  but,  travelling  eastward,  between  that 
river  and  the  towns  of  the  Jloquis  Indians,  the 
country  becomes  almost  entirely  a  desert.  The 
immense  stretches  of  sandy  soil  are  broken  only  by 
ridges  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow  marls,  that  in- 
tensify the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun.  The  mirage, 
ordinarily  existing  in  such  localities,  assumes,  gene- 
rally, the  appearance  of  water,  and  is  rendered  pe- 
culiarly unpleasant  from  the  known  absence  of  that 
clement  over  the  whole  region  in  question.     Still 


farther  east,  the  table-lands  begin  to  mingle  with  | 

spurs  from  the  Sierra  Madre  ;  the  country  becomes  f 

more  broken  and  diversified,  and  the  desert  gives  ; 

place  to  the  habitable  Navajo  territory  that  borders  | 

the  mountains  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  | 

The  Indians  living  along  the  lower  portions  of  i 

the  Colorado,  comprising  the  Cocopa,  Yuma,  Che-  | 

mehuevis,  and  Mojave  tribes,  have  been  tolerably  I 

well   known   from  the  narratives  of  persons  who  ' 

have,  within  the   last  few  years,  passed  through  j 

their  territory.     Their  numbers  have  been,  I  think,  j  i 

over-estimated.     Idle  and  inquisitive,  they  assem-  ji 

ble,  en  masse,  from  far  and  near,  at  the  approach  I 

of  strangers,  and   give   an  impression  of  a  much  I 

larger  population  than  really  exists.     The  crowds  . 

that  collected  each  day  at  the  prominent  points  of  I 

the  banks,  to  watch  the  steamboat  pass  by,  ap-  1 ' 

peared  at  first  to  present  continual  new  sets  of  in-  |l 

dividuals,  but  it  was  found,  after  time  had  made  \  i 

familiar  the  portions  of  the  faces  that  the  paint  J  i 

and  mud  permitted  to  be  visible,  that  the  composi-  1 1 

tion  of  the  successive  throngs  was,  in  a  great  mea-  <l 

sure,  the  same.     The  Blojave  tribe,  which  has  been  Ji 


least  exposed  to  intercourse  with  the  whites,  ap- 
peared to  be  considerably  the  most  numerous. 
Their  symmetrical  proportions  and  stalwart  frames 
have  obtained  for  them  the  reputation,  among  all 
that  have  been  among  them,  of  being  the  finest 
race,  physically,  upon  the  continent. 

The  region  east  of  the  Colorado,  along  both  the 
36th  and  35th  parallels,  is  almost  uninhabited. 
Inconsiderable  bands  of  Tonto  Apaches  wander,  j 
at  some  seasons,  over  portions  of  it,  and  are  occa- 
sionally encountered.  Two  small  tribes  were  found, 
living  in  the  plateau  canons  of  the  Colorado,  cor- 
responding in  appearance  to  descriptions  given  of 
stragglers  that  have  been  met  by  parties  crossing 
the  country  farther  south.  There  are  but  a  few 
hundred  of  them  in  all,  and  they  are  a  diminutive, 
wretcWd  race.  Their  rude  huts  of  boughs  and 
stones  are  perched,  like  birds'  nests,  in  crevices  on 
the  sides  of  the  cliffs.  Fish  from  the  river,  a 
scanty  store  of  corn,  wrung  from  some  compara- 
tively sunny  spot  in  the  dismal  ravine,  and  what 
little  game  they  can  secure,  constitute  the  resources 
which  enable  them  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies. 
Buried  in  the  almost  subterranean  caverns,  where !  i 
alone  they  can  obtain  a  permanent  supply  of  water, 
most  of  them  live  and  die,  entirely  isolated  from 
the  world  above.  Their  lonely  and  monotonous 
life  seems  to  have  deadened  every  faculty  and 
emotion.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
approach  of  the  first  party  of  whites  that  had  ever 
penetrated  their  retreats  would  have  occasionedit: 
some  sensation ;  but  though  the  train  of  men  and 
animals  must  have  come  down  among  them  en- 
tirely unexpectedly,  the  novel  spectacle  excited  nc 
more  apparent  interest  iu  the  individuals  encoun- 
tered, than  in  the  toads  that  were  hopping  about 
among  the  rocks  at  their  feet. 

The  Moquis  Indians,  whose  residences  bordei 
upon  the  country  of  the  Navajoes,  were  the  first 
large  tribe  seen  after  leaving  the  Colorado.  There 
are  seven  towns,  dignified  by  the  early  Spanish 
explorers  with  the  titles  of  cities,  and  ruins  o) 
others  that  are  now  deserted.  The  tribe  is  mucb 
smaller  than  has  been  sometimes  stated.  Th( 
number  of  the  population  has  been  supposed  to  b«  ;:; 
about  seven  thousand,  but  I  should  consider  one- 
half  of  this  an  extravagant  estimate.  The  towns 
are  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  anC 
on  the  tops  of  isolated  and  precipitous  hills.  Thej 
are  inclosed  by  walls  of  stone,  and  tolerably  wel 
constructed.  The  houses  are  built  around  an  opei 
court,  and  the  only  mode  of  entrance  is  by  ladder. 
that  conduct  to  a  small  platform  on  the  top  of  th- 
exterior  wall,  upon  which  the  doors  and  window 
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If  the  habitatioDs  open.  Springs,  near  the  sum 
jiits  of  the  hills,  furuish  a  supply  of  water,  and  to 
rovide  against  seasons  of  drought  there  are  large 
lOne  reservoirs,  exceedingly  well  made,  placed  in 
:ie  hollows  along  the  faces  of  the  bluffs.  Some  of 
iie  towns  are  approached  by  flights  of  stone  steps, 
id  the  steep  ascent  is  laid  out  in  neatly-arranged 
nacd  gardens,  the  masonry  of  the  revetements 
iiiii-  ki'pt  in  excellent  order  and  preservation. 
rcliiinls  of  peach-trees,  bearing  an  indifferent 
Kility  of  fruit,  grow  on  the  hill-sides.  In  the 
viad  v;illeys  below,  are  fields  of  cotton,  corn, 
uiiplans,  and  melons,  whose  cultivation,  under 
,;oat  disadvantages  of  soil,  climate  and  agricul- 
n-al  outfit,  exhibits  a  degree  of  industry  that  in 
a  Iiuliiin  is  truly  remarkable.  Both  men  and 
Jim  u  labour  in  the  field.  They  possess  a  con- 
iliralilo  number  of  sheep — nearly  all  of  a  jet 
Ink  colour — and  some  poultry.  The  women 
'  ar  a  long  black  gown  of  their  own  weaving, 
■.i\  till'  men  variegated  blankets,  also  of  home 
nuuricture.  They  are  a  shambling,  ill-made 
ijc,  \\ith  pleasant  though  homely  faces,  and  are 
jrtcrlly  peaceable  and  inoffensive.  They  seem  to 
t  lor  but  little  molestation  from  warlike  tribes, 
>iicli  is  due  less  to  their  own  prowess  than  to  the 
lUua!  defences  of  their  towns,  whose  commaud- 
i:  jiii-ition  and  ditheult  approach  afford  security 
iiiiii-(  both  surprise  and  assault.  The  progress 
1  y  have  made  in  agriculture  and  manufactures 
L  jis  to  maintain  their  peaceful  relations;  Indians 
fin  all  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  from  Utah 
111  iiiu;  recourse  to  them  for  blankets,  and,  in  times 

0  siaiaity,  for  provisions.  Their  unruly  and 
pvcrliil  neighbours,  the  Navajoes,  sometimes  com- 
D  (U'lnx'dations  upon  them,  but  even  with  these 
a  apiijarance  of  friendly  intercourse  is  preserved. 

1  euriuus  fact  was  noticed,  and  illustrative  of 
ctaiii  [leculiarities  of  the  Indian  race,  that  the 
WaU'  fiibo  do  not  speak  the  same  language^the 
iii\iiUials  in  some  of  the  towns  absolutely  pro- 
fi  iiiu  to  be  unable  to  understand  what  is  said  by 
tl  rc,--iilcuts  of  others." 


(To  I 


cludcdO 


f'rfl/rs  of  Lebanon. — Dr.  Coleman,  in  his   ad- 

II  able  Biblical  Geograjihy,  thus  describes  these 
hfcoric  trees : — 

''Lebanon,  that  'goodly  mountain,'  and  the 
scars  thereof,  the  pride  of  its  forests,  are  so  often 
luitioiied  in  the  history  of  Solomon  as  to  deserve 
:i  assiiig  notice. 

The  cedars  arc  about  forty  miles  north-cast 
frii  r.iirut,  nearly  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
le  1  oi  the  sea,  and  two  thousand  below  the  sum- 
iiii  ol  Lebanon,  which  stand  around  to  shelter 
ai  jiro'tect  them  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
-c  h,     'J'he  little   dell  occupied  by  the  cedars  is 

III  far  from  two  hundred  and  ten  yards  in  dia- 
11  er.  They  are  about  four  hundred  in  number, 
!i:  are  from  one  foot  to  three,  four,  and  five  feet 
11  iaiiieter;  several  arc  from  six  to  ten,  and  one 
•:  ri\  feet  in  circumference  a  short  distance  above 
Ir  ui  .iiud,  when  it  soon  sends  off'  five  immense 
II  iif.s^  each  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
V-  b  -boot  up  almost  perpendicularly,  thus,  in 
1  ity,  eonstituting  five  trees  of  immense  size. 
>i  ;v  ef  the  cedars  arc  dual,  a  few  triple  and 
[I  hniib^,  slightly  diverging  a  short  distance  above 
h  -r-niiid,  and  forming  independent  trunks 
itiji-bt  aud  beautiful. 

No  certain  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  age 
lese  trees;  but,  if  we  m-iy  rely  on  the  circular 
IS  as  chronicling  thoir  ages,  those  of  six  feet 
iametcr  may  be  probably  some  two  thousand 
old.  At  this  rate  the  giant  tree  rrientioned 
re  may  Lave  breasted   the  tempests  of  four 


thousand  winters.  It  might  have  spread  abroad 
its  branches  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  in- 
vited even  Noah  himself  to  recline  beneath  its 
shade.  The  largest  and  oldest  of  the  cedars 
(twelve  in  number)  retain  little  symmetry  or 
beauty.  Their  majesty  is  now  their  greatest 
charm.  None  of  the  works  of  man,  not  even 
those  of  Kariiac  and  Baalbec,  so  impress  and  awe 
the  mind.  They  are  the  works  not  of  man,  but 
of  God — '  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  he  hath 
planted.'  One  aged  tree,  having  a  defect  in  its 
trunk  near  the  ground,  has  thrown  out  a  large, 
strong  arm  to  another  twelve  feet  distant,  which, 
perfectly  uniting  itself  with  this  arm,  sustains  and 
supports  its  venerable  but  infirm  companion. 

"  Many  other  cedars  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Lebanon,  but  no  grove  so  extensive,  or  growth 
so  large  and  venerable  as  this." 


Treatment  for  llypoclioiidria. 

"  But  do  you  really  think,  sir,"  asks  Chronic 
Hypochondriasis,  "  that  gardening  is  such  a  healthy 
occupation  V 

I  do.  But  better  than  my  own  opinion,  I  will  give 
you  the  sentiments  of  a  celebrated  but  eccentric 
physician  on  tlie  subject,  when  he  was  consulted 
by  a  patient  afflicted  with  your  own  disease. 

"  Well,  sir,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said 
the  bluff  Doctor. 

"  Why,  nothing  particular.  Doctor,  if  you  mean 
any  decided  complaint.     Only  I  can't  cat,  aud  I 
can't  drink,  and  I  can't  sleep,  and  I  can't  walk — 
hort,  I  can't  enjoy  anything  except  being  com- 
pletely miserable." 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  hypochondriasis,  and  so 
the  physician  merely  laid  down  the  ordinary  sani- 
tary rules. 

"  But  you  haven't  prescribed,  Doctor,"  objected 
the  patient.  "  You  haven't  told  me  what  I  am  to 
take." 

"  Take  exercise." 

"  Weil,  but  in  what  shape.  Doctor  ?" 

"In  the  shape  of  a  spade." 

"  What — dig  like  a  horse?" 

"  No — like  a  man." 

"And  no  physic?" 

"  No.  You  don't  want  draughts,  or  pills,  or 
powders.  Take  a  garden — and  a  Sabine  farm  after 
that — if  you  like." 

"  But  it  is  such  hard  work." 

"  Phoo,  phoo.  Begin  with  crushing  your  cater- 
pillars— that's  soft  work  enough.  After  that  you 
can  kill  snails,  they're  harder — and  mind,  before 
breakfast." 

"  I  shall  never  eat  any  !" 

"  Yes,  you  will,  when  you  have  earned  your 
grub.  Or  hoe,  and  rake,  and  make  yourself  use- 
ful on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"But  I  get  so  soon  fatigued." 

"  Yes,  because  you  are  never  tired  of  being 
tired.  Mere  indolence.  Commit  yourself  to  hard 
labour.  'Tis  pleasanter  than  having  it  done  by  a 
magistrate,  and  better  in  private  grounds  than  on 
public  ones." 

"  Then  you  seriously  suppose.  Doctor,  that  gar- 
dening is  good  for  the  constitution  ?" 

"  I  do — for  kings,  lords  and  commons.  Grow 
your  own  cabbages.  Sow  your  own  turnips,  and 
if  you  wish  for  a  gray  head,  cultivate  carrots." 

"  Well,  Doctor,  if  I  thought—" 
_  "  Don't  think,  but  do  it.  Take  a  garden,  and 
dig  away  as  if  you  were  going  to  bury  all  your 
care  in  it.  When  you're  tired  of  digsing,  you  can 
roll— or  go  to  your  walls,  and  set  to' work  at  jour 
fruit-trees." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  it  is  worth  trying  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  of  so  much  stooping — '' 


"  Phoo,  phoo !  Tlie  more  pain  in  your  back, 
the  more  you'll  forget  your  hyps.  Sow  a  bed  with 
thistles,  and  then  weed  it.  And  don't  forget  cu- 
cumbers." 

"  Cucumbers !" 

"  Y'es,  unwholesome  to  cat,  but  healthy  to  grow, 
for  then  you  can  have  your  frame  as  strong  as  you 
please  and  regulate  your  own  lights.  Melons  still 
better.  Only  give  your  melon  to  the  melon  bed, 
and  your  colly  to  the  collyflowcrs,  and  your  mel- 
ancholy's at  an  end." 

"Ah  !  you  are  joking,  Doctor  !" 

"  No  matter.  Many  a  true  word  is  said  in  jest. 
I'm  the  only  physician  I  know,  who  prescribes  it, 
but  take  a  garden — the  first  remedy  in  the  world — 
for  when  Adam  was  put  into  one,  he  was  quite  a 
now  manl" — N.  Y.  Observer. 

Afflictions. 
I  consider  myself  as  under  deep  obligations  to 
God  for  the  trials  and  afllietions  with  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  visit  mc,  as  well  as  for  the  pros- 
perous events  of  my  life.  They  have  been  the 
corrections  and  restraints  of  a  wise  and  merciful 
Father ;  and  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the 
number  of  my  choicest  blessings.  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  cross  occurrences  and  adverse  sit- 
uations may  be  improved  by  us  to  the  happiest 
purposes.  The  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  which  they  inculcate,  and  the  various 
exertions  to  which  they  prompt  us,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  of  our  condition,  not  only  often 
greatly  amend  it,  but  confer  on  the  mind  a  strength 
aud  elevation  which  dispose  it  to  survey  with 
less  attachment  the  transient  things  of  time,  and 
to  desire  more  earnestly  the  eternal  happiness  of 
another  world. — L.  Murray. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  whatever  may  bo  our 
privations,  to  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  endeavour 
to  discover  whether  there  are  not  some  means  yet 
left  us  of  doing  good  to  ourselves  and  to  others ; 
that  our  lights  niay,  in  some  degree,  shine  in  every 
situation,  and,  if  possible,  be  extinguished  only 
with  our  lives.  The  amount  of  good  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  do,  ought  not  to  disturb  or 
affect  us.  If  we  perform  what  we  are  able  to  per- 
form, how  little  soever  it  may  be,  it  is  enough  ;  it 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  knows 
how  to  estimate  exactly  all  our  actions,  by  com- 
paring them  with  our  disposition  and  ability. 

It  is  good  to  mind  our  own  business  properly, 
without  thinking  ourselves  too  much  alone  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  others  too  negligent;  or 
inquiring  too  busily  into  the  gifts  of  one,  or  to  le 
too  much  concerned  what  another  shall  do.  These 
dispositions  seem  to  be  both  gently  reprehended 
and  instructed  by  our  Lord,  in  his  answers  to  well- 
meaning  Martha,  when  she  said,  "  Bid  her  that 
she  help  me,"  and  to  Peter,  on  his  query,  "  What 
shall  this  man  do?" 


An  Ornitliological  Incident. — A  lady,  residing 
in  Brighton,  recently  owned  a  pair  of  bcautilul 
Java  sparrows,  which  were  the  pets  of  the  family 
and  objects  of  admiration  to  all  who  taw  them. 
One  of  them  suddenly  died.  Its  disconsolate  mate 
refused  to  taste  the  food  offered  it,  but  sat  upon  its 
perch,  looking  wistfully  about,  and  with  sad  aud 
gentle  notes  seemed  constantly  to  be  calling  its 
mate.  The  bird  refused  to  sleep,  and  after  various 
devices  to  banish  its  grief,  the  lady  placed  a  small 
looking-glass  inside  the  cage.  This  reflected  its 
own  image,  aud  wrought  in  a  few  days  an  entire 
change  in  the  manner  of  the  bird.  It  commenced 
chirping  loudly,  which  it  continues  to  do,  but  re- 
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cciving  no  response  from  its  mate,  it  is  continually 
quarrelling  with  its  shallow.  lu  its  anger  it  occa- 
sionally flies  at  the  glass,  striking  it  with  its  beak, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  injuring  itself  by  re- 
moving the  glass  from  the  cage  until  it  recovers 
from  its  passionate  outbreaks,  when  the  glass  is  re- 
placed.— Boston  Journal. 


Moscow.— 1^0  other  city  in  the  world  presents  so 
cosmopolitan  an  aspect.  The  gilded  domes  of 
Luckuow  — the  pagodas  of  China -- Byzantine 
churches — Grecian  temples— palaces  in  the  style 
of  Versailles — heavy  inexpressive  German  build- 
iQ(Ts — wooden  country  cottages — glaring  American 
signs — boulevards,  gardens,  silent  lanes,  roaring 
streets,  open  markets,  Turkish  bazaars,  l<'rench 
cafes,  German  beer-cellars,  and  Chinese  tea-houses 
— all  of  which  are  found  here,  not  grouped  exclu- 
sively into  separate  cantons,  but  mixed  and  jumbled 
together,  until  Europe  and  Asia,  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  old  world  and  the  new,  are  so  blended 
and  confounded,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
predominates.  Another  city  so  bizarre  and  so  pic- 
turesque as  BIosoow  does  not  exist.  To  call  it 
Eussian  would  be  too  narrow  a  distinction ;  it  sug- 
gests the  world.  Its  position  near  the  imaginary 
line  where  one  continent  is  merged  into  the  other, 
accounts  for  this.  The  waters  of  the  Moskva  seek 
an  Asiatic  sea,  yet  its  nearest  ports  are  those  of 
central  Europe.  Its  fibres  of  commerce  branch 
eastward  across  the  Tartar  steppes  to  Mongolia  and 
China  ;  southward  to  Samaroand  and  Bokhara,  to 
Cashmere  and  Persia  ;  northward  to  Archangel  and 
the  Polar  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west,  to  all  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  race  who  founded  it  came  from 
the  southeast,  and  brought  with  them  the  minaret 
and  the  swelling  Orient^al  dome,  the  love  of  gilding 
and  glaring  colours  ;  its  religion  came  from  Con^ 
stantinople,  with  the  Byzantine  pillar  and  the  Greel 
cross;  and  the  founder  of  Russian  power  learned 
his  trade  in  the  west.  On  every  one  of  its  thousand 
spires  and  domes  glitters  the  crescent,  surmounted 
by  the  triumphant  cross.  At  its  southern  end,  the 
Tartar  muezzin  calls  to  prayer  from  the  roof  of  his 
mosque,  while  at  the  northern,  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  announces  the  departure  of  the  train  for 
St.  VatQv&hmgh.— Bayard  Taylor. 
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SUMMARY  UF  EVENTS. 
-News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  18th, 
.  agitation  was  progressing  in  Englr--"     '  " 


EUROPE 

The  retor        „  .      _  - 

ng  of  English  ship-owners  had  been  held 
in  London,  to  take  into  consideration  the  ruinous  con- 
dition of  British  navigation.     Resolutions  were  adopted 
attributing  the  cause  to   the  repeal   of  the  navigation 
laws  ;  and  an  address  to  the  Queen  was  adopted  prajing 
that  foreign  ships  m."iy  be  placed  on  as  nearly  as  poss; 
ble  the  same  footing  as  British  ships  are  placed  in  other 
countries.     It  is  stated  that  there  was  good  ground 
the  recent  arrests  in  Ireland.     There  were  daily  drillings 
of  the  secret  clubs,  pikes  had  been  manufactured,  ai 
arms  were   imported   from  America.     Troops  had  bei 
distributed  iu  the  western  portion  of  the  connty  of  Cork, 
to  prevent  attempts  at  insurrection.     A  number  of 
rests  had  been  made  at  Belfast.     A  prospectus  has  been 
issued  in  London  for  the   Madras  Irrigation  and  C; 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  ^£2, 000,000.     The  object  of 
the  company  is  to  carry  out  an  extensive  system  of  irri- 
gation, particularly  in  the   districts  adapted  to  cotton 
Later  advices  from  India  had  been  telegraphed.     Many 
of  the  rebel  leaders  had  submitted,   and  olhers 
about  giving  themselves  up  to  the  British.    The  ar 
of  Australian  gold  were  large.  The  Bank  of  London  and 
the  city  and  country  banks  had  reduced  the  rate  of  in 
terest  on   deposits   to   U   per   cent.     The  rate  for  loan 
was  2^  per  cent.     Consols,  07.     The  Liverpool  cotton 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Paris,  for  constituting  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  it  was  positively  stated  that  bona  fide 
bscriptions  had  been  obtained  for  the  full  amount  of 
e  capital. 

Italy  continues  discontented  and  unsettled.  The  im- 
pression is  general,  that  a  political  crisis  was  near  at 
hand.  There  were  rumors  of  war  with  Austria.  The 
Venice  correspondent  of  Jjie  Times  states  that,  notwith- 
standing the  inclement  season  of  the  year,  men  who  were 
on  furlough  have  received  orders  to  join  their  regiments 
in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  notice  has  been  issued 
that  the  military  authorities  desire  to  purchase  horses 
for  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  necessary  supplies 
were  also  being  sent  into  the  fortresses  in  Italy,  so  that 
if  the  attack  should  be  made  on  Austria,  she  will  not  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

A  powerful  party  is  'said  to  have  been  formed  in  Rus- 
sia among  the  nobles  to  frustrate  the  Emperor's  emanci- 
pation scheme.  They  are  unwilling  to  emancipaie  their 
serfs  without  full  indemnification.  They  have  also  a 
project  for  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  and 
increasing  that  of  the  nobility. 

UNITED  STATES.— iVcw  ror/c— Mortality  last  week, 
400.  The  imports  of  dry  goods  for  the  year  1858 
amounted  to  §00,154,500.  In  the  year  1857,  they  were 
§90,584,129.  The  estimated  stock  of  flour  in  store,  at 
this  port,  is  about  one  million  of  barrels,  which  is  much 
above  the  usual  stock. 

i'/iiVac/cipAja.- Mortality  last  week,  174.     The  whole 
number  of  deaths  in  this  city  during  1858,  was   10,644 
Of  these,  564S  were  males  and  4900  females,  4907  were 
adults  of  both  sexes,  and  5G47  minors.  The  total  nui 
of  deaths   by  consumption  was  1020;  by  scarlet  fever, 
443.     The  whole  number  of  fires  reported  during 
year  was   345,  by  which  property  valued  at  §209 
was  destroyed.     The  loss  by  lire  is  smaller  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  previous. 

German  Immir/ruliun. — The  German  immigration  since 
1852  has  outnumbered  the  Irish,  and  in  1854  was  mo 
than  twice  as  large.  In  less  than  eight  years  there  have 
nearly  800,000  Germaus  entered  the  port  of  New  York 
alone.  The  numbers  in  each  year  have  been  very  varied. 
In  1851  there  were  79,540;  in  1852,  110,083;  in  1853, 
119,498;  in  1854,  179,693;  in  1855,  55,099;  in  185G, 
58,117;  in  1857,  86,859;  in  1858,  about  70,000.  These 
Hmigrants  bring  much  money  with  them,  and  scatter 
ver  the  West  and  North-west.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
nd  Illinois  have  received  large  numbers,  who  have  set- 
tled themselves  down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Disasters  on  Ihc  Weslern  JRivers.—The  St.  Louis  De- 
mocrat publishes  a  statement  of  the  principal  disasters 
of  the  last  year,  viz.:  steamboats  sunk,  47;  burnt,  19; 
plosions,  9;  lives  lost,  259;  property  destroyed,  $1,- 
4,000.     In  addition  to  this,  we  are  told  that  a  great 
imber  of  deck   hands   and  deck  passengers  are   lost 
overboard  on  the  Mississippi  every  year,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  kept.     The  number  lost  in  this  way  yearly  is 
supposed  to  be  about  1000. 

California. — The  shipments  of  gold  from  California  to 
the  United  States,  amounted  the  last  year  to  thirty-six 
iUions  of  dollars,  about  two  millions  more  than  the 
ar  previous.  Although  most  of  the  adventurers  to 
■azer's  river  returned  disappointed,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  gold  collected  is  said  to  have  been  quite  large. 
The  Branch  Mint  and  three  banking  firms  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  received  §511,000  of  the  Frazer  river  gold, 
leading  to  the  supposition  that  probably  one  million  of 
dollars  worth  in  all  may  have  been  obtained  iu  that 
gion.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  said  to  be  rapidly 
creasing  in  California.  The  vintage  of  the  last  season 
produced  about  300,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Ulah. — Late  advices  state  that  many  of  the  Morn 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  church  authorities, 
renounced  Brigham  Young  as  an  impostor.  They  ' 
leaving  the  valley  in  considerable  numbers  ;  some  going 
to  California,  and  others  to  the  North  and  East.  Th< 
people  of  Utah,  under  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty 
have  abandoned  all  their  opposition  to  the  laws.  Thi 
territory  was  quiet  and  peaceful  under  the  conciliatory 
policy  pursued  by  Gov.  Gumming.  Most  of  the  Mormons 
appeared  to  be  very  poor,  and  many  had  a  dejected  ap 
pearance. 

The  Philadelphia  Meat  Market.— T\xii  sale  of  beeves  and 
sheep  at  the  two  principal  drove-yards  of  Philadelpl 
during  the  year  1858,  amounted  to  355,285  head,  all  of 
which  was  for  the  city  supply.  The  price  of  beef  cattle 
was  about  the  same  the  past  year  as  in  1857;  in  the 
First  month  of  each  year,  the  best  qu.ality  having  been 
sold  at  §10  a  §10j  per  100  pounds,  the  cattle  of  inferioi 
quality  bringing  Irom  §6i  to  $8  and  fO.     lu  the  Sixlli, 


Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  months,  the  best  cattl 

:re  sold  as  low  as  §9.00,  but  since  that  time  the  prici 

,s  gradually  increased,  and  the  same  grade  will  iiov 

ing  SlOi,  the  same  rate  realized  one  year  ago.     Th' 

pplyof'the  year  consisted   of  262,625  sheep,    ll,60i 

cows  and   78,060  beeves.     In  addition  to   this,  a  ver; 

large  amount  of  meat  is  furnished  by  farmers,  adjacen 

to  the  city,  as  well  as  from  several  counties  in  New  Jer 

sey,  who  slaughter  cattle  of  their  own  feeding. 


SOUP  HOUSE,  GREEN'S  COURT.  j 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with  soup,  esta' 
blished  in  1814,  has  opened  its  house.  No.  16  Greeu' I 
court,  now  called  Griscom  street,  for  the  delivery  of  thai 
article  of  food  every  day,  except  the  first  day  of  th  j 
week.  Donations  Avill  be  gratefully  received  by  Jere 
MiAB  Hackeb,  Treasurer,  310  S.  Fourth  street,  or  Tiioma  [ 
Evans,  817  Arch  street.  | 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Fr 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  wil 
be  held  on  Sixth-day,  First  month  14th,  1859,  at  seve 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends'  Book 
store,  No.  304  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allex,  Sec'y. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Hereafter  the  West-Town  stage  will  discontinue  ran 
ning  to  West  Chester,  but  until  further  notice,  wi- 
meet  the  train  of  cars  which  leaves  the  N.  E.  corner  c 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets  at  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  o 
its  arrival  at  the  "  Street  Road  Station"  on  the  new  Wes 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  and  if  there  shoul 
be  passengers,  will  meet  the  train  that  leaves  Wei 
Chester  at  half  past  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  every  day  excq 
First-day.  The  charge  for  conveying  each  passenger  t 
or  from  the  station  to  the  school  at  tho.se  times,  wi 
be  fifteen  cents ;  at  other  times  the  charge  will  h 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  letters  are  to  be  addressed  as  heretofore  to  Wcs 
Chester  P.  0.,  and  bundles,  &c.,  are  to  be  left  at  tl 
office.  No.  304  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  t 
twelve  o'clock. 

Twelfth  month  14th,  1858.  • 


rFrtJi 
;•  Isrf|f 
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alk  through  a  long  life  caused  him  to  be  dese 
respected  and  esteemed.  He  appeared  fully  sensible  th; 
his  days  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  the  streng 
of  nature  gave  way,  he  was  graciously  enabled  to  dra 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  Saviour,  on  whom,  as  he  said 

friend  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  all  his  hop 
and  confidence  were  placed. 

,  Eleventh  month  25th,  1858,  at  the  residence' 

er  son-in-law,  Geo.  D.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Hannah  Pa 
MEE,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  her  age;  a  member 
Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting,  and  formerly  of  DelawaJI 
county.  Pa. 

,  on  the  11th  of  Twelfth  month,  1858,  near  FrtJ 

port,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  Jane,  daughter  of  : 
and  Catharine  Wilson,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
age  ;  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting.  I 
her  illness  she  manifested  a  quiet  submission  to  the  l\ 
vine  will,  whether  life  or  death  should  be  the  event, 
one  time  when  her  mother  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  b 
children,  she  observed,  that  "when  thou  comes 
I  think  thou  wilt  be  glad  they  have  gone  before  ther 
She  was  also  heard  to  say  at  different  times,  "  she  1 
her  patience  would  hold  out  to  the  end  ;"  and  on 
told  by  her  friends  that  they  thought  her  time  was 
short  here,  she  said,  "how  thankful  I  should  be  that  I  he 
kind  friends  to  remind  me  of  my  approaching  chang 
At  another  time  she  was  heard  to  pray  to  her  heavenly  I 
ther,  that  she  might  have  an  evidence  of  her  acceptan 
The  night  before  "her  death,  she  noticed  her  mother  w 
affected,  and  said  to  her,  "  I  believe  it  is  thy  place  to 
resigned,"  to  which  her  mother  replied  that  she  coi 
be,  if  she  was  sure  that  she  would  be  happy.  She  tl 
said,  "  Thou  need  not  have  any  doubts  of  that  for  I  hi 
many  comfortable  thoughts  of  another  world.  I 
nothing  in  my  way."  Her  friends,  therefore,  have 
consoling  belief  that  she  has  passed  from  a  world 
temptation  and  trial  to  one  of  happiness  and  rest. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELEOY,  PRINTEK.S, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Buil 
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Memoir  of  Joseph  Pike. 

oscph  Pike  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  early 
B  libers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  born 
Uiilcreagh,  near  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1657.  Bis 
a  or  died  when  he  was  quite  joung  ;  but  his  mo- 
b  was  spared  for  many  years  afterwards,  and 
ic  d  towards  him  the  part  of  an  alFectionato  and 
a  iful  parent.  In  a  journal  of  his  life,  from  which 
:h  following  account  is  principally  taken,  he  men- 
;i(s,  that  in  after-life,  it  was  a  source  of  great 
jc;o  and  satisfaction  to  him,  that  he  always  treat- 
■dier  in  a  becoming  and  dutiful  manner. 

before  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  he  felt  the 
;o,-'icting  power  of  the  Lord's  Spirit  striving  with 
i',  to  draw  him  off  from  childish  vanities;  and, 
.jiigh  he  did  not  at  first  know  what  it  was  that 
»ii  thus  working  in  him,  as  Samuel  knew  not  the 
Ud's  voice  when  a  child,  yet,  being  convinced  by 
t  jiat  he  ought  not  to  do  those  things  which  occa- 
ifcad  trouble  and  distress  of  mind,  he  was  fre- 
Katly  enabled  to  refrain  from  them  ;  which 
Wight  him  sweet  peace  and  satisfaction.  This 
ftie  him  the  more  attentive  to  its  dictates ;  and 
le^as  thus  mercifully  preserved  from  many  of  the 
iV'i  incident  to  youth. 

ut,  after  he  had  attained  his  ninth  year,  "  I 
jein,"  he  says,  "  by  degrees  to  lose  this  condi- 
ic;  and  I  well  remember  how  the  enemy  of  my 
«'  worked  in  a  mystery,  insinuating  into  my 
aid,  '  what  harm  or  evil  is  there  in  things  which 
If 'accounted  innocent  diversions  ?'  And  being  of 
kJ'ely,  active  temper,  this  bait  took  with  me ;  so 
;h;  my  mind  was  drawn  off  from  attending  to  the 
;oj'ictions  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  in  my  heart, 
nY'.h  did  often  bring  trouble  and  condemnation 
ip  lac." — "  I  lost  that  inward  sweetness  and 
-ictc  which  I  had  before  enjoyed  ;  and,  by  cn- 
leouring  to  stifle  these  secret  reproofs,  I  grew 
Mier,  until,  from  a  desire  to  keep  company  with 
5t!|r  wild  boys,  I  took  delight  in  getting  out  into 
;hii<treets  to  play  with  them ;  so  that  I  grew  very 
iv;ton,  although  my  dear  parents  endeavoured  to 
regain  me.  After  I  had  been  associating  with 
m'n  companions,  when  I  came  to  be  a  little  still, 
IhLord's  judgment  would  seize  me,  and  bring  me 
aiier  great  trouble  of  soul :  then  I  would  resolve 
lojefrain,  and  do  so  no  more.  Yet  perhaps  the 
aeiy  temptation  that  ofi'cred,  I  could  not  withstand, 
btifell  into  the  same  snare  again. 

I  Thus  it  was  with  me  until  I  came  to  be  about 


twelve  years  of  age,  although,  to  the  praise  of  the 
Lord,  I  was  preserved  from  any  very  wicked  or 
gross  actions,  or  even  very  bad  words  :  yet  my 
mind  was  drawn  away  into  vanity  and  wildnoss, 
and  I  was  far  from  being  so  sober  as  I  ought  to 
have  been."  About  this  time,  however,  he  attended 
a  meeting  where  that  devoted  servant,  William 
Edmundson,  was  present  j  and,  under  his  ministry, 
which  was  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
with  power,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  open  Joseph 
Pike's  inward  condition.  "  Then,  oh  !  then,"  he 
says,  "  were  my  sins,  and  the  sinfulness  of  them, 
set  in  order  before  mc ;  and,  in  the  agony  and 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  I  secretly  cried  unto  the  Lord 
for  the  pardon  and  remission  of  them,  with  humble 
prayers  unto  Ilim,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to 
enable  me,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  walk  more  cir- 
cumspectly for  the  time  to  come,  and  do  his  holy 
will,  and  that  I  might  truly  serve  and  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  And  to  this  account,  he 
adds,  "  I  have  since  found,  by  living  experience, 
that  although  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  sufferings  and  death,  placed  me  and  all 
mankind  in  a  condition  capable  of  salvation,  yet  the 
completion  thereof  was  and  is  in  our  obedience  to 
Holy  Spirit — a  measure  of  which,  according  to 
Scripture,  he  hath  given  to  each  of  us,  '  to  profit 
withal,'  that  we  may  thereby  work  out  our  own 
salvation." 

He  now,  for  a  season,  enjoyed  sweet  peace,  and 
had  dominion  measurably  granted  him  over  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  liable.  His 
altered  behaviour  attracted  the  notice  of  his  former 
panions,  and  he  frequently  heard  them  remark 
upon  it  as  he  passed  them  in  the  street ;  at  which 
times  his  heart  was  raised  in  gratitude  to  God,  that 

was  now  preserved  from  yielding  to  those  evil 
habits  into  which  he  had  so  often  fallen. 

He  continued  in  this  comfortable  condition  of 
mind  until  after  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth 
year;  when,  through  unwatchfulness,  he  again 
yielded  to  some  of  the  temptations  of  his  soul's 
enemy,  and  was  drawn  into  a  fondness  for  the 
pleasures  and  vanities  of  the  world.  "  Among  the 
rest,"  he  says,  "  I  was  inclined  to  take  pleasure  in 
fine  apparel,  and  the  like.  Having  got  a  pretty, 
fine  new  coat,  the  spirit  of  pride  arose  in  me,  and, 
passing  along  the  street,  I  thought  myself,  as  the 
aying  is,  somebody  :  but,  amidst  these  vain  and 
foolish  thoughts,  I  was  in  an  instant  struck,  as  with 
an  arrow  from  the  Lord,  and  it  swiftly  passed 
through  my  mind,  after  this  manner.  "  Poor 
wretch!  was  not  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  meek  and  low  of  heart,  and  his  appear- 
ance mean  on  earth?  He  was  not  proud  and  high. 
Wilt  thou,  poor  worm  !  be  high,  and  proud  of  thy- 
self or  clothes?"  These  thoughts  so  wounded  my 
spirit,  that  I  went  home  very  sorrowful  and  de- 
jected ;  but  this  went  off  in  a  little  time,  for  the 
delights  of  the  world  began  to  take  root  in  me,  and 
my  mind  went  after  them,  by  which  I  was  drawn 
away  from  the  Lord. 

"  My  mind  having  thus  gone  astray  from  the 
Lord,  it  displeased  him,  and  caused  him  to  with- 
draw from  me ;  so  that  I  did  not  enjoy  the  swect- 
and  comfort  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  had  done 


before  :  yet  he  took  it  not  from  me,  but  it  became 
my  judge  and  condcmner,  for  loving  those  things 
that  offended  him  ;  and  so  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
often  seized  mc  :  but  I  could  well  remember,  from 
the  strength  of  my  natural  memory,  how  it  had 
been  with  me  when  I  was  in  favour  with  the 
Lord." — "  And  from  this  cspcricnec,  I  have  learn- 
ed to  understand  the  vast  difference  there  is  be- 
tween natural  comprehension  and  memory,  and  the 
present,  living,  experimental  witnessing  of  the  life 
and  power  of  Truth  upon  the  soul,  by  which  the 
soul  is  kept  alive  to  God.  Solomon,  from  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  could  not  forget  how  ex- ' 
eellently  he  had  prayed  to  the  Lord,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  q,t  the  dedication  of  the  temple  ;  and  yet  he 
lost  that  living  and  divine  sense  of  it  when  he  af- 
terwards went  into  idolatry.  The  world  has  the 
former ;  and  by  the  strength  of  their  natural  rea- 
son, comprehension,  and  memory,  they  read,  they 
tudy  the  learned  languages,  and  acquire  know- 
edge,  or  rather  gather  notions ;  being  thus  fur- 
nished and  equipped  for  what  they  call  divinity. 
But,  alas  !  true  divinity  is  quite  another  thing,  and 
learned  quite  another  way — even  by  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  I  say  this,  in  measure  from  my 
own  experience  ;  for  when  I  was  obedient  to  his 
holy  light  and  Spirit  in  my  heart,  and  was  taught 
by  it,  it  led  me,  though  but  childish  in  my  natural 
understanding,  to  the  holy  hill  of  spiritual  Zion, 
even  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  living,  comfortable 
presence.  But  when  I  declined  from  it,  though  I 
grew  in  natural  knowledge  and  understanding,  yet 
I  lost  my  innocent  condition,  and  the  spiritual  com- 
munion I  once  had ;  so  that,  instead  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  being  my  comforter,  it  became  my  judge  and 
condcmner." 

Joseph  Pike  continued  with  but  little  change  in 
his  spiritual  condition  until  he  had  attained  his 
eighteenth  year ;  after  which,  he  experienced  many 
deep  trials  and  conflicts  of  spirit,  by  which  tlic 
Lord  was  pleased  to  baptize  and  prepare  him  for 
usefulness  in  the  church,  and  gradually  established 
him  as  "  a  pillar  in  his  house,  which  should  go  no 
more  out."     In  reference  to  these  trials,  he  says, 

and  though  when  I  was  in  the  deepest  of  them,  I 
could  not  see  through 'them,  or  the  end  of  them; 
yet,  afterwards,  I  came  to  know  they  were  from 
the  Lord,  and  that  it  was  a  time  of  the  ministra- 
tion of  condemnation,  in  order  to  bring  me  nearer 
to  the  Lord,  by  breaking  down  and  mortifying  the 
fleshly  part  in  mc,  which  had  grown  strong,  and 
was  not  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Through 
those  sore  exercises,  and  taking  up  tiie  cross  of 
Christ  under  them,  my  own  natural  will  and  affec- 
tions became  much  broken,  and  I  was  in  measure 
a,  little  child,  depending  upon  the  Lord  for 
strength  and  ability  to  do  his  will." 

Although  Joseph  Pike  had  thus  attained  to  a 
state  of  humble  dependence  upon  the  teaching  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  he  still  felt  the 

cessity  of  watchfulness;  for,  when  reviewing  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  says,  "  Though  the  excess  of 

y  troubles  and  exercises  wore  off  in  a  few  years, 
and  I  could  at  times,  when  so  enabled,  sing  in  my 
soul,  as  well  of  the  Lord's  mercies  as  of  his  judg- 
ments, yet  I  was  not,  for  many  years,  at  scxsons. 
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without  sore  fights  of  affliction  with  the  enemy 
my  soul :  nor  am  I  to  this  day  ;  for  most  certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  state  attainable  on  this  side 
the  grave  beyond  that  of  watchfulness.  Our  Lord 
said  to  his  disciples,  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  en- 
ter into  temptation."  Our  hearts  are  "  deceitful 
above  all  things,"  and  naturally  prone  to  evil,  and, 
as  the  prophet  adds,  "  desperately  wicked  ;"  and 
though,  by  the  power  and  sword  of  the  Lord's 
Spirit,  many  things  may  be,  as  it  were,  destroyed 
and  dead,  yet  if  we  do  not  diligently  watch,  the 
enemy  will  steal  in  again,  and  revive  some  of  those 
things  which  appeared  to  be  eradicated,  especially 
such  as  we  are  naturally  most  inclined  to." 

The  excellency  of  that  faith,  and  confidence  in 
God,  in  which  he  was  now  established,  was  clearly 
manifested  by  his  conduct  and  conversation  among 
men ;  for  he  endeavoured  faithfully  to  act  up  to 
his  convictions  of  duty,  and  to  "  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things." 

Being  convinced  that  a  profession  of  religion  was 
of  little  value  if  the  fruits  of  its  spirit  were  wanting, 
he  was  deeply  concerned  that  all  his  movements 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  profession  he  was 
making,  and  that  no  reproach  should  be  cast  upon 
religion  through  his  unfaithfulness. 

In  the  year  1682  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Rogers,  a  valuable  Friend,  in  whom  he  found  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  companion.  In  this  im- 
portant movement,  he  was  careful  to  seek  for  a 
higher  sanction  than  mere  natural  affection,  and 
the  divine  approval  and  blessing  were  not  withheld 
from  him. 

He  was  a  faithful  and  tender  father,  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  up  his  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  On  the  duty  of  parents, 
he  makes  these  remarks  in  his  journal :  "  Abra- 
ham, for  his  faithfulness,  is  called  the  friend  of 
God;  and  God  gives  this  character  of  him, — 'I 
know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment.' 
And  Israel  was  repeatedly  commanded  diligently 
to  teach  their  children,  and  to  tell  their  sous,  sit- 
ting down,  rising  up  iu  the  house,  and  on  the  way- 
side, to  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  fear  him  all 
the  days  oi  their  life. 

"  David  instructed  his  son  to  keep  the  law  of 
God  ;  and  we  find  on  the  other  hand,  though  Eli 
reproved  his  sons,  yet,  because  he  did  not  restrain 
them,  the  judgments  of  God  came  upon  him.  Hence, 
it  most  plainly  appears  how  great,  how  absolute, 
and  how  indispensable  a  duty  lies  upon  parents  to- 
wards their  children,  in  order  to  their  instruction 
iu  the  way  and  fear  of  the  Lord." 

In  nothing  was  the  regulating  and  restraining 
spirit  under  which  Joseph  Pike  lived  and  moved, 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
his  business,  which  he  commenced  in  a  small  way, 
and  carried  on,  so  long  as  he  was  engaged  in  it,  on 
princijiles  of  the  most  scrupulous  honesty. 

On  this  iJuLject,  he  says,  "  many,  by  striving  to 
be  rich,  have  begun  and  run  on  rashly  into  great 
trades,  and  dealing  beyond  their  abilities,  and  have 
thereby  hurt  their  own  souls,  invaded  other  men's 
property,  and  been  a  stiunbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  well-inclined."  And  in  reference  to  his  own 
business,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
broke  my  word  or  promise  with  anybody,  neither 
did  I  venture  more  in  one  ship  than  I  was  able  to 
bear  if  she  was  lost;  for  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I 
now,  look  upon  it  as  just,  to  venture  or  hazard 
other  men's  substance,  let  the  prospect  of  profit  be 
evet  so  great."  "  I  went  along,"  he  continues, 
"  gradually ;  keeping  within  bounds,  never  over- 
trading, or  much  encumbering  myself  in  the  world  ; 
and  I  lived  frugally,  but  not  uiggardly,  and  the 


Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  my  endeavours."  "  I 
can  also  say,  I  received  the  increase  truly  as  a 
blessing  from  the  Lord's  hand,  and  with  humble 
desires  that  he  would  give  me  a  heart  to  make 
of  it  to  his  praise,  and  that  I  might,  with  a  free 
and  willing  heart,  serve  him  with  his  own  ;  for  I 
looked  upon  it  then,  as  I  still  do,  that  he  had  pros- 
pered me  in  the  world  for  that  end." 

CTo  be  concUuleil.) 


For  "Thd  Friend." 

The  following  article  on  a  subject  of  much  and 
growing  importance  is  forwarded  for  publication, 
with  the  desire  that  it  may  attract  attention,  and 
perhaps  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  inconveniences  under  which 
many  are  now  suffering.  The  first  paragraph  in 
the  article  is  literally  true,  and  let  any  person, 
after  a  congregation  has  dispersed  from  one  of 
vnventilaled  meeting-houses,  step  back  into  the 
room  for  a  few  moments  after  breathing  the  fresh 
air,  and  his  senses,  it  is  apprehended,  will  imme- 
diately convince  him  that  the  air  confined  therein 
is  too  impure  to  be  breathed  with  impunity  for  any 
length  of  time  : — 

WHAT   WE   BREATHE. 

We  would  as  naturally  revolt  at  inhaling  impure 
air  as  at  drinking  unclean  water,  if  the  former 
element  were  as  observable  to  the  senses  as  the 
latter.  But  although  air  cannot  be  viewed  with 
the  faculty  of  vision,  modern  science  has  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  for  our  guidance 
in  its  use.  Carefully  collected  facts  prove  that 
more  sickness  results  from  breathing  impure  air 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  science  explains 
the  cause  of  this.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  to  inquire  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  city,  has  recently  elicited 
evidence  from  the  most  respectable  physicians  in 
respect  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  absence  of 
such  rational  sanitary  regulations  as  should  arrest 
the  attention  of  our  people. 

A  single  fact  in  reference  to  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  New  York  will  form  a  basis  for  careful 
thought  on  this  subject.  The  population  of  the 
former  city  must  be  very  nearly  2,500,000,  while 
that  of  the  latter  cannot  be  over  800,000.  In 
1857,  the  number  of  deaths  in  London  was  56,785; 
iu  New  York,  23,196.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
London  would  have  been  72,4^7,  if  the  ratio  had 
equalled  the  number  in  New  York. 

No  city  iu  the  world  is  supplied  with  better  water, 
and  a  more  natural  drainage  than  New  York  ; 
while  in  London  the  water  supplied  to  the  in- 
habitants from  the  New  River  is  poor,  and  that 
famous  Thames — foul  even  in  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff — is  now  at  low  tide  little  else  than  a  pot 
of  stench.  Nature  Las  probably  done  more  for 
New  York,  in  a  sanitary  point  ot  view,  than  for 
almost  any  other  populous  city,  and  it  is  strange 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  should  be  so  largely 
iu  excess  of  those  in  the  great  English  metropolis 
with  its  apparent  natural  disadvantages.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  streets  of  London  are  kept  much 
cleaner  than  those  of  our  own  large  cities;  and 
the  denizens  of  the  former  are  not  compelled  to 
breathe  the  foul  exhalations  that  rise  from  the 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter  so  common 
in  the  lower  streets  of  this  city.  Our  authorities 
are  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things ;  they  seem  to 
be  afraid  to  enforce  the  law  against  those  dirty 
people  who  arc  constantly  violating  its  provisions 
with  impunity. 

The  sanitary  committee  to  which  we  refer,  has 
obtained  much  testimony  upon  a  vitally  important 
ubject — ventilation.  It  is  somewhat  hackneyed, 
it  is  true ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  wc  arc  exhibiting  to 


the  world  a  most  pitiful  spectacle  of  blindness  ar  | 
indifference  to  its  importance,  in  the  constructicf 
of  our  public  and  private  buildings,  eountin,';' 
houses,  workshops,  railroad  cars,  and  steamboat  |' 
We  have  it  from  undoubted  authority  that,  in  tl|i 
construction  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  churcM 
edifices  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  this  city,  so  litt|i 
attention  was  paid  to  ventilation  that,  when  ill 
doors  were  closed,  the  building  was  hermeticall'i 
sealed.  . 

A  great  quantity  of  fresh  air  is  continually  d(|t 
manded  to  maintain  life  in  a  healthy  condition j| 
thus,  for  instance,  a  man  of  large  lungs  inhah^ 
about  25  cubic  inches  at  each  respiration,  anil 
breathes  eleven  times  every  minutes,  thus  requiriij 
9^  cubic  feet  every  hour.  People  can  live  in  ai| 
atmosphere  considerably  vitiated  without  beinii 
aware  of  the  fact,  so  far  as  their  sensations  ai ;  i 
concerned;  and  here  lies  the  danger.  When  wS 
enter  a  warm  close  room  on  a  cold  day,  the  atmc 
sphere  is  at  first  repulsive  and  oppressive,  but  thes 
sensations  gradually  wear  off,  and,  in  a  short  timi  i, 
we  breathe  freely,  and  feel  unconcerned  about  tbji 
quality  of  the  air.  . 

Science  reveals  the  fact  that  the  system  sinks  in 
action  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  vitiated  atm< 
sphere,  but  it  does  this  at  the  expense  of  havin 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  graduallj 
depressed  ;  and  when  this  is  continued  for  a  coij 
siderable  period,  disease  follows  as  a  natural  resulii 
In  Russia,  where  the  houses  are  kept  close  and  h(|: 
during  winter,  lingering  fevers  are  common;  an(! 
in  our  own  country,  during  the  same  period  of  til 
year,  scarlet  and  typhus  fevers  are  frec^uent,  bt' 
the  great  evil  is  pulmonary  disease.  i 

The  air  which  we  breathe  is  composed  of  2 
parts  of  oxygen  and  79  of  nitrogen,  with  a  tracJ 
of  carbonic  acid ;  the  nitrogen  being  merely 
dilutent,  while  the  oxygen  alone  enters  chemicall 
into  the  system.  The  lungs  require  pure  air,  ci 
their  delicate  tissue  will  suffer  injury.  In  mech: 
nical  construction  they  are  divided  into  600,000 
000  minute  cells,  some  of  which  are  only  tb 
1 -200th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  capL 
lary  blood-vessels  run  between  the  air-cells,  thu 
exposing  them  to  the  air  which  is  inhaled  on  tw 
sides,  like  steam  to  cold  water  in  some  steam  coi 
densers.  The  air  which  is  respired  is  kept  for 
brief  space  in  the  lungs ;  then  the  oxygen  passe 
through  the  thin  membrane  into  the  blood,  8 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  give 
out  from  the  blood  in  exchange.  This  action  shoul 
convince  every  person  that  an  impure  atmosphei 
drawn  into  the  lungs  must  be  injurious.  The  cai 
bonic  acid  gas  given  out  from  the  lungs  vitiates  tb 
atmosphere,  and  when  in  equal  proportions  to  tb 
oxygen,  it  arrests  life. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  eh* 
mistry  of  respiration ;  they  supposed  that  the  ai 
cooled  the  interior  of  the  body  when  drawn  inll 
the  lungs.  The  function  of  respiration  is  a  dii- 
covery  of  but  recent  date;  and  as  we  are  so  d( 
pendent  upon  icluil  ue  breatlic  for  the  preservatio: 
of  health  and  life,  it  is  a  subject  of  vast  importanci 
to  all.  As  winter  is  approaching,  when  it  is  si 
common  to  exclude  the  cold  atmosphere  froi 
houses,  and  to  keep  apartments  close  and  suff(i 
eating,  we  exhort  our  people  to  look  well  to  th 
question,  and  to  provide  such  measures  as  wi 
always  insure  them  a  pure  and  un vitiated  elemeit 
of  respiration. 

It  is  good  and  profitable  to  keep  near  the  Foui 
tain  Head,  that,  if  the  streams  be  diverted  out  t 
the  expected  channel,  we  may  not  be  at  a  los 
having  that  to  approach  to,  which  remains  evci 
lastingly  fixed. 
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liome  letters  of  (ieorge  Chnrcbinan,  wilh  Occasional 

lUmarks. 
:  Before  proceeding  to  furnish  further  letters  of 
ur.  C,  or  narrating  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1781,  I  propose  inserting  two  letters  of  An- 
thony Benezet  to  the  Friends  in  exile,  showing  the 
i  ight  in  which  he  regarded  the  affliction  which  had 
pefallen  them,  his  views  of  the   lapsed  condition 

nto  which  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
iuember  had  fallen,  and  the  need  of  a  reformation 

herein. 

To  my  friends  in  exile,  Israel,  John  and  James 
Peuiberton,  and  all  others  with  them  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and   are  earnestly  seek- 
iog  an  interest  in  his  love. 
It  has  not  been  for  want  of  an  affectionate  con- 
cra  for  my  afflicted  brethren  that  I  have  not  used 
iiuch  expression  of  words.     Indeed   the  state  of 
ly  uatural,  as  well  as  religious  powers,  have  been 
uch  as  made  it  more  safe  for  me  to  rest  in  a  silent 
spiralion  to  the  Cod  and  Father  of  mercies  for  our 
imtual    preservation  and   strength;  with  an   un- 
uulitiil  persuasion  that  he  will,  in  his  mercy,  cause 
11  things  to  work  for  the  good  of  those  who  sin- 
erely  desire  and  honestly  strive  to  be  made  con- 
inuable  to  his  holy  will.     My  prospect  of  what  is 
lost  necessary  to  be  generally,  as  well  as  particu- 
irly  pursued,  is  a  looking  to  the  hand  that  smites, 
itlier  than  to  the  instruments  made  use  of,  and  to 
ijow  an  amendment  of  our  ways,  with  a  continued, 
eeply  humbled  application  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
es tor  forgiveness  and  help.     With  the  best  love 
am  capable  of,  in  which  my  wife  and  I.  Thomp- 
;)n  join,  I  remain  your  affectionate  sympathizing 
liiend,  Antuony  Benszet. 

LETTER   TO   JAMES   PEMBERTON. 

Thine  to  thy  mother  Lloyd,  in  which  thou  makes 
kind  mention  of  me,  came  to  hand.  I  desire  that 
iiy  discouragements  I  may  be  under  may  not  give 
fy  atilieted  brethren  reason  to  think  I  can  be  in- 
liliereut  to,  or  insensible  of  the  trying  dispensation 

ilhich  attends  themselves  and  families.     Indeed  it 

liould  be  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  me  to 
ilarge  upon  so  pathetic  a  subject;  but  my  mind 
I  left  very  naked  of  any  religious  prospect  felt  in 
le  I'ivine  life  ;  and  a  caution  is  renewed  with  me 
'  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  kind  of  idolatry,  by 

I  aking  to  myself  images  and  representations  of 
lings  which  I  am  possessed  of  more  in  ideal  im- 
nnation  than  in  humble  reality.  The  only  thought 
hich  occurred  with  plainness,  and  coiTtiuued  with 
e,  was  the  case  of  the  Jews,  when  the  prophet 
zekiel  so  pathetically  expostulated  with  them 
hile  captives  in  Babylon.  This  led  me  to  look 
ito  the  passage,  and  I  observed  the  prophet's  ex- 
•Dstulation  with  them  was  as  well  on  the  account 
I  their  fearful  defection  from  the  path  of  integrity 
lid  truth,  as  the  joyful  promise  of  renewed  favour 
>on  humble  submission  and  return. 
I  much  wish  we  might  rather  lightly  pass  over 
c  conduct  of  those  who  are  instruments  in  God's 
ind  in  our  sufferings ;  they  are  poor  creatures 
jJer  the  influence  of  a  selfish,  corrupt  mind,  who 
lOw  not  what  they  do.  But  let  us  deeply  attend 
a  consideration  how  far  we,  amongst  others,  for 
jant  of  living  up  to  what  we  have  profes.sed,  and 

'  (ill  do  loudly  profess,  have  contributed  to  the 
lilamity  which  attends.  We  have  professed  to  be 
Uled  and  redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  the  world 

t  j-from  that  prevalent  pride  and  indulgence  so  con- 
■jary  to  the  low,  humble,  self-denying  life  of  Jesus 

,.  jarist  and  his  immediate  followers:  but  have  we 

.  ^deed  been  such  ?  Has  not  our  conformity  to  the 
ijrld;  our  engagements  in  life,  in  order  to  please 


ourselves  and  gain  wealth,  with  little  regard  to  the 
danger  to  the  better  part,  been  productive  of  all 
tbe  evils  pointed  out  in  the  gospels  Mas  it  not 
naturally  led  us,  and  begot  a  desire  in  our  child- 
ren, to  live  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  other 

pie  ?     Hence  the  sumptuousness  of  our  dwell- 

I,  our  equipage,  our  dress,  furniture,  and  the 
luxury  of  our  tables,  have  become  a  snare  to  us, 
and  a  matter  of  offence  to  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind ;  and  the  mind  which  has  been  in  our 
children  and  often  in  ourselves,  (distinct  from  the 
meekness  and  self-denial  of  the  gospel,)  has  led 
into  resentment  in  defence  of  what  was  become  as 
our  gods,  or  idols ;  so  that  the  meek,  humble  and 
poor,  self-denying  life  of  Christ  is  become  of  no  re- 
pute, or  rather  as  a  shepherd  was  to  the  Egypt- 

.  The  suffering  which  Providence  has  now 
permitted  to  come  over  us  seems  particularly  cal- 
culated to  bring  us  to  ourselves,  in  .some  respects  ; 

he  trials  and  devastations  are  greater  upon 
those  whose  possessions  are  most  extensive,  and 
who  have  been  at  the  greatest  pains  and  expenses 
n  adorning  their  pleasant  pictures.  I  trust  this, 
at  least,  will  teach  us  in  future,  to  live  more  agree- 
able to  our  profession,  whereby  our  wants  being 
made  less,  the  perplexing,  dangerous  snares  and 
entanglements  which  attend  the  amassing  of  wealth, 
would  be  much  lessened.  If  this  afflictive  provi- 
dence does  induce  us  to  begin  anew  upon  the  true 
foundation  of  our  principles,  in  that  low  and  hum- 
ble state  of  mind  which  becomes,  and  indeed  con- 
stitutes the  real  followers  of  Christ,  it  will  have 
done  much  for  us.  In  love,  in  which  my  wife  joins, 
I  remain  thy  friend,  Anthony  Benezet. 

First  month,  1778. 


8  J  inches  thick,  and  calculated  to  last  thirty  years, 
at  500  tons  per  day.  In  sinking  the  shaft,  twenty- 
two  workable  seams  of  coal  were  passed  through, 
well  as  tight  other  seams,  varying  from  one  to 
six  feet  thick,  and  in  the  aggregate  105  feet  in 
thickness.  The  shaft  is  generally  twelve  feet  six 
nches  in  diameter,  but  near  the  bottom  it  expands 
o  a  diameter  of  nineteen  feet  two  inches.  It  is 
ined  with  bricks  nine  inches  thick,  with  strong 
rings  of  stone  at  intervals  of  eight  yards.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  there  is  au  incline  nearly  half 
a  mile  long.  The  pit  is  fitted  with  very  powerful 
machinery.  Another  shaft,  of  the  same  depth  as 
this  just  described,  is  now  being  sunk  as  an  air 
ft.  Three  lives  have  been  lost  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  but  no  other  casualties  have 
occurred." 


The  Deepest  Coal  Fit  in  Great  Britain. 

The  difficulties  which  are  met  and  overcome  by 
mining  engineers,  in  shaft-sinking,  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  description  of  a  dee} 
English  coal-pit,  taken  from  a  late  London  jour 
nal : — 

"  The  deepest  coal-pit  in  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  in  the  world,  has,  after  twelve  years'  la 
hour,  during  which  some  important  mining  pro 
blenis  have  been  solved,  just  been  completed  and 
opened  at  Dukinfield,  Cheshire.  The  shaft  of  tli" 
extraordinary  pit  is  686J  yards  deep,  and  the 
sinking  of  it  has  cost  nearly  £100,000.  The 
dertaking  was  commenced  in  1847,  by  Francis 
Dukinfield  Palmer  Astley,  of  Tilefoot,  Cumber 
land,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Dukinfield, 
a  township  of  1263  acres  in  extent,  and  contain 
ing  valuable  beds  of  coal.  By  September,  1848, 
the  shaft  of  the  pit  had  been  sunk  220  yards, 
when  the  works  were  stopped  by  the  tapping  of  a 
copious  spring  of  water,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  put  in  pumps  and  drive  a  tunnel  eighty 
yards  long.  In  about  fourteen  months  this  work 
was  completed,  and  forty-three  yards  added  to  the 
depth  of  the  pit.  Shortly  afterwards  another 
spring  was  encountered,  which  stopped  the  works 
three  months.  At  the  end  of  five  years  from  the 
commencement  a  depth  of  476  yards  had  been 
attained,  the  last  163  yards  having  occupied 
twenty-nine  months  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  to  be  overcome,  the  rock  pierced 
through  being  very  hard,  and  another  tunnel  400 
yards  long  having  had  to  be  made.  At  this  point 
the  sinking  of  the  shaft  was  suspended  for  a  time, 
and  the  mine  was  worked  for  coal ;  but  in  1857  it 
was  determined  to  sink  the  shaft  to  the  Black  Mine, 
a  further  depth  of  216}  yards.  Operations  pro- 
ceeded steadily  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and 
discouraging  predictions;  but  the  enterprise  was 
successfully  completed  last  week  by  the  workmen 
winning  the  Black  Mine,  a  fine  seam  of  coal  4  feet 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 
High  nm-side,  Chester  County, 
Se-venth  mo.  Cth,  to  Eighth  mo.,  1858. 
Harvest  has  already  commenced  with  us.     The 
heavy  crop  of  grass  has  been,  for  some  days,  fall- 
ng  all  around  us  before  the  mowing  machine,  and 
every  body  able  to  endure  it,  seems  called  on  to 
come  forth  to  labour.     The  corn  has  grown  vigor- 
ously for  the  past  week,  and  it  now  looks  well.  The 
wheat  has  been  sadly  prostrated  by  heavy  rains 
and  the  accompanying  high  winds,  but  it  is  every- 
where fast  ripening  for  harvest.     Indeed  some  of 
it  has  already  been  cut,  and  this  day  the  reaping 
or  cradling  machines  are  generally  getting  ready 
for  action. 

The  oats  are  standing  straight  and  promise  well ;  a 
peculiarly  silvery  appearance  the  crop  presents  as  it 
droops  its  pendulous  heads,  threatening  to  be  ready 
for  the  barn,  before  the  farmers  can  be  prepared 
to  gather  it. 

The  sound  from  the  mowing  and  reaping  ma- 
chines comes  pleasantly  animating  and  cheering  to 
me  as  I  sit  at  my  chamber  window,  and  look  over 
the  fertile  fields  around.  A  few  years  ago,  before 
these  rnpid  gatherers  of  grass  and  grain  had  been 
introduced,  how  great  was  tbe  labour  of  the  inga- 
thering of  harvest,  on  one  of  these  large  farms  !  A 
considerable  increa.se  of  hands  had  to  be,  from  year 
to  year,  hunted  up  for  that  occasion,  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  even  then  the  length  of  time  requisite 
to  cut  the  grass  and  grain,  and  to  gather  them, 
opened  frequent  opportunities  for  rains  to  set  in, 
and  more  or  less  to  injure  the  crops. 

Hands  became  more  difficult  to  procure,  when, 
lo,  the  machines  were  introduced,  and  the  farmers 
found  they  could  do  without  them.  It  is  a  favourite 
belief  of  mine,  that  the  so-called  inventions  of  men 
are  often  nothing  more,  than  providential  openings 
of  the  Most  High  to  the  human  mind,  of  principles 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  world  demand  should  be 
made  known.  In  other  words,  that  when  the  All- 
wise  and  All-merciful  One  sees  that  his  children 
require  some  further  enlargement  in  knowledge, 
advancement  in  science,  or  improvement  in  the 
domestic  arts.  He  guides  by  his  invisible  provi- 
dence the  thoughts  of  some  one,  such  as  best 
pleaseth  Him,  into  a  channel  which  results  in  the 
so-called  invention. 

Wood  for  fuel  becomes  scarce,  and  lo,  it  is  found 
that  coal  furnishes  a  substitute  not  likely  to  fail. 
Tallow,  lard  and  oils,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
are  all  inadequate  to  supply  the  requisite  material 
for  light,  but  the  Almighty  has  opened  the  way 
through  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  and  we  find 
coal  gas  produced  for  us,  giving  a  light  far  cheaper 
and  better  than  could  have  been  derived  from  our 
oils  and  greases  of  every  kind.  The  exigencies  of 
man  call  for  more  motive  power  than  he  can  ob- 
tain readily  from  the  brute  preafion,  added  to  the 
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down-rushing  of  waters  from  the  hill-sides.  The 
properties  of  steam  are  "providentially"  discovered, 
and  proves  it  to  lie  the  most  cifective  agent  from 
•which  to  obtain  motion  and  power. 

Is  there  not  more  evidence  of  providential  inter- 
ference in  things  than  some  of  us  even  think  of. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  resided  for  a  time  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties  of  this  State, — a  county  of 
beech  trees,  and  of  beech  nuts.  If  there  was  a 
large  crop  of  nuts  on  the  trees  in  the  fall,  a  large 
number  of  wild  pigeons  never  failed  to  be  there  in 
the  spring,  to  eat  them.  I  have  stood  and  watched 
floqks  of  these  birds,  whose  passage  before  me  re- 
quired hours,  even  at  the  swift-winged  speed  at  which 
they  journeyed,  called  there  by  an  irresistible  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  to  prevent  the  abundant  provi- 
sion of  his  bounty  from  being  wasted.  It  is  bewilder- 
ing to  think  of  the  number  contained  in  one  of 
those  long  flocks.  Millions  would  be  but  as  units 
in  estimating  them. 

An  English  naturalist  mentions  that  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bird  for  a  few  weeks  yearly  frequents  the 
south  of  France,  where  grapes  are  raised  iu  abun- 
dance, at  just  the  time  of  the  ripening  and  gather- 
ing of  that  luscious  fruit.  This  bird  had  never 
been  seen  in  England,  until  a  grapery  was  esta- 
blished on  the  southern  coast,  and  then  the  very 
first  year  it  ripened  fruit,  there  were  a  few  of  these 
same  birds  to  claim  their  share.  Weeks  have  passed 
since  I  commenced  this  essay,  and  in  that  time,  great 
flocks  of  grass-hoppers  have  covered  over  the  coun- 
try. These  grass-hoppers  were  busily  at  work 
everywhere  desolating  as  they  could  the  earth, 
when,  lo  I  a  large  supply  of  a  new  kind  of  plover 
appeared  amongst  us,  active  and  hungry,  diminish- 
ing the  winged  scourge  by  myriads  upon  myriads. 
Who  gathered  these  plovers  in  flocks,  and  sent 
them  to  aid  our  parched  herbage,  by  destroying  its 
destroyers?  I  believe  a  secret  Providence  was 
in  it. 

The  very  day  on  which  my  essay  bears  date,  at 
the  moment,  perhaps,  when  in  quiet  musing,  I  was 
preparing  to  pen  my  thoughts,  a  young  friend  of 
mine,  esteemed  as  well  as  beloved  by  me,  was  sud- 
denly summoned  from  the  things  of  time,  without 
an  opportunity  to  give  or  to  take  a  parting  fare- 
well of  loved  ones  left  behind.  He  was  a  farmer, 
had  been  driving  his  own  mowing  machine,  was 
thrown  ofi',  received  a  few  severe  cuts  which  opened 
the  fountain  of  life,  so  that  he  almost  immediately 
ceased  to  exist.  We  call  the  summons  a  sudden 
one,  and  so  it  was,  yet  he  had  for  some  time  been 
favoured  with  an  inward  conviction,  that  the  time 
allotted  him  on  earth  would  be  very  brief  He  knew 
the  necessity  of  preparation  for  an  awful  eternity, 
and  the  inward  warning  had  been  submissively  re- 
ceived, and  conscientiously  improved  by  him.  He 
was  the  stay  and  support  of  his  mother,  "  and  she 
was  a  widow  1"  Weep  not  for  his  loss,  bereaved 
mother !  Thou  hast  been  enabled  to  testify,  that 
he  was  to  thee  all  that  a  son  could  be  !  Be  satis- 
fied ! — yea,  rather  rejoice,  that  his  dear  Saviour 
has  gathered  him  quickly,  and  with  little  suffering, 
from  the  troubles  of  this  day  of  storm  and  tempest 
in  the  militant  church,  and  given  him  eternal  rest 
and  enjoyment  in  the  church  triumphant.  Re- 
member how  he  was  strengthened,  when  in  appa- 
rent health,  to  let  thee  know  that  he  should  be  but 
a  little  while  with  thee,  but  that  thou  would  be 
cared  for  !  A  few  years,  and  if  faithfulness  is 
abode  in,  thou  also  wilt  be  gathered  like  a  shock 
of  corn  coming  in  its  season,  and  as  thine  eyes 
close  upon  earthly  things,  great  joy  will  be  in  the 
thought,  that  of  those  lambs  which  the  Lord  had 
given  thee,  some  have  entered  before  thee  safely 
into  rest. 

Oh,  how  well  do  I  remember  the  solid  pleasant 


face  of  this  dear  young  friend — his  gentle  anima- 
tion and  cheerfulness  of  character.  I  love  to  look 
back  over  our  past  intercour.-e  for  years,  and  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  I  never  saw  him  morose,  I  never 
saw  him  volatile.  In  him,  there  was  gravity  with- 
out gloom,  and  cheerfulness  without  levity.  I  had 
hoped  to  see  him  grow  up  a  useful  member  of  the 
church  militant,  but  I  murmur  not,  believing  the 
dispensation  is  in  mercy,  unerring  mercy. 

Harvest  is  now  over,  and  the  farmers  have  been 
much  favoured  in  the  ingathering  of  the  crops. 
Oh,  that  an  out-bursting  of  thankfulness,  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  mercies  received,  may  be 
manifested  by  them.  Larger  crops  of  better  made 
hay  were  probably  never  housed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Our  wheat  is  not  as  heavy  as  at  some  times, 
but  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  but  our  oats,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  a  very  light  crop. 

Look  to  the  south.  The  farm  which  stretched 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  in  front  of  Old 
Birmingham  meeting-house,  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  ago,  occupied  by  a  daughter  of  the 
valuable  Joseph  Gilpin,  named  Lydia.  She  had 
been  married  that  year  to  William  Dean,  and  this 
portion  of  land  was  probably  her  father's  gift  to 
her.  She  became  a  very  useful  and  acceptable 
minister  of  the  gospel,  whoj  after  serving  the  Lord 
through  the  various  calls  and  dispensations  of  his 
providence  faithfully,  was  enabled  to  die  in  great 
peace  and  comfort.  On  the  day  of  her  death, 
looking  forward  for  an  immediate  passing  from  the 
things  of  time,  she  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  joy- 
fullest  day  I  ever  had."  In  the  old  field,  still  fur- 
ther south,  stood  the  dwelling  she  occupied.  Her 
family  removed  from  the  place  ;  the  new  owner 
erected  new  buildings,  down  opposite  the  meeting- 
house. The  old  residence  went  to  ruin.  Old  timbers 
probably  marked  it  out  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
these  had  decayed,  or  had  been  consumed  for  fuel, 
the  old  cellar  still  proclaimed  that  human  beings 
had  dwelt  there.  But  the  plough  now  passes  through 
where  the  house  once  stood,  and  when  a  few  of  the 
present  generation  have  passed  away,  no  one  per- 
haps will  know  that  the  farm  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Lydia  Dean,  and  few  remember  that  any 
such  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  ever 
lived  faithfully,  laboured  fervently,  and  died  tri- 
umphantly. 

Tlie  African  Cotton  Fields. — If  there  be  any 
country  more  capable  than  another  of  largely 
supplying  the  wants,  not  only  of  the  cotton  market 
of  England,  but  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  success  of  Mr.  Clegg's  single- 
handed  and  benevolent  endeavours  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  that  opinion.  Still  more  so  is  the  recent 
report  of  Commodore  Wise.  In  that  report  the 
Commodore  says  that  cotton  grows  wild  and  un- 
cultivated in  great  profusion,  and  with  vast  rapidity, 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea ;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sierra  Leone  and  to  the  northward,  espe- 
cially np  the  rivers  inland,  in  all  the  Byonga  coun- 
try ;  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  extending  from 
Shebar  to  the  River  Pedro,  and  for  sixty  miles  in- 
land ;  throughout  the  Bight  of  Benin  ;  in  the  dis- 
trict inland  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Bonny,  Niger,  Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons 
Rivers,  and  iu  the  whole  province  of  Angola,  espe- 
cially near  the  Rivers  Cuonsa,  Bengo  and  Daude. 
In  short,  cotton  grows  abundantly,  and  is  indigenous 
everywhere  in  the  whole  western  part  of  Africa. 
Moreover,  the  seasons  are  so  well  marked  that 
proper  care  need  only  be  paid  to  the  period  of 
planting  to  prevent  any  loss  being  sustained  from 
wet  during  the  opening  of  the  pod,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  probability  of  the  culti- 
vation suffering  from  drought.     From  the  nature 


of  the  soil  and  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  can  thus  be  prosecuted  with 
the  greatest  success  in  Western  Africa.  After  the 
plant  has  been  fully  established,  the  yield  per  acre 
will,  doubtless,  be  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  obtained  in  Georgia.  Without  there  being  any 
necessity  of  resorting,  as  in  the  isles  of  Carolina, 
to  the  aid  of  costly  and  exhausting  manures,  the 
finest  kind  of  cotton — that  known  as  sea-island — 
can  be  obtained  in  all  places  bordering  on  the 
ocean,  such  as  the  Gold  Coast,  to  which  our  obser- 
vations for  the  present  are  more  particularly  con- 
fined, where  the  two  great  requisites  for  its  produce 
exist — sea  air  and  periodical  inundation  by  rain. — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Selected. 
"  THE  WATER  AND  THE  FLOWER."  ^'^ 

A  Memory.  ^ 

Ono  quiet  eve,  some  years  ago,  whilst  lingering  byajk 

stile,  A 

That  ran  along  a  waysido   patb,  to  watch  the  cloudsii, 

awhile,  " 

Ere  thonght  had  lifted  from  my  heart  the  shadow  of  her]  "i 

wing,  f 

I  saw  a  child — a  little  girl — returning  from  the  spring,   ip 
Her  well-filled  pitcher  lightly  pressed  her  curls  of  silkenj  \. 

hair,  '    . 

Supported  by  a  tiny  hand,  and  she  was  very  fair, 
With  something   in   her   sunny  face,  pure  as  the  sky(' 

above,  1 1 


A  little  flower,  blossoming  a  step  or  so  aside,  '   C 

This  happy  child  of  innocence,  with  sudden  joy  espiedj  t 
Whilst  letting  down  her  pitcher,  with  the  same  sweet,|(: 

joyous  song 
She  watered  it,  balf-Iaughingly,  and  gaily  tripped  along., , 
The  flower  seemed  to  raise  its  head,  bowed  by  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  I- 
And  smile  beneath  the  act,  which  she  nnconsciouslj 


Whilst  wandering  on  with  fairy  tread,  as  merry  as  be- 
fore, ' 

I  saw  hef  pass  the  garden  gate,  and  close  the  cottage' 
door. 

0  I  often  when  this  little  scene  has  crossed  my  thought,' 

I've  wondered,  if,  with  all  the  love,  that  warmed  he 

spirit  then, 
This  little  girl  has  tripped  through  life,  as  joyous  to  th( 

last, 
Refreshing  all  the  weary  hearts  that  met  her  as  sbi 

passed : 
If  with  unconscious  tenderness  her  heart  has  pausct 

to  bless 
The  poor  amid  their  poverty,  the  sad  in  their  distress, 
Still  following  up  God's  teachings,  day  by  day,  andhoni 

by  hour, 
Foreshadowed  in  that  simple  scene,  the  water  and  thi 

flower. 


If  with  a  song  as  para  and  sweet,  that  voice  has  hushet 

to  rest 
The  troubles  of  an  aching  heart,  a  sorrow-ladened  breagt 
If  to  the  wayside  wanderer,  where'er  her  steps  have  led 
The   pitcher  has  been  lowered,  ever  kindly,  from  he 

head. 
01  holy,  happy  Charity  I  how  manjt pleasures  lost 
By  those  who  have  not  known  thee,  had  been  worthy  0 

the  cost. 
How  many  heads  a  blessing  from  a  better  world  hav»j  1 

borne. 
Whilst  lowering  the  pitcher  to  the  weary  and  the  worni 

Thou,  who  hast  stood  beside  God's  spring  of  blessings) 

day  by  day. 
To  fill  the  pitcher  of  thy  wants,  and  carry  It  away. 
The  poor  and  the  dejected,  whom  God  hath  willed  t' 

roam, 
Are  resting  by  the  wayside,  that  leads  thee  to  thy  home 
0  let  thy  heart  beat  ever  quick  in  actions  kind  to  be — 
Remember  Him,  whose  bounty  has  at  all  times  foUowe 

thee, 
And  deem  it  not  a  trouble  on  the  wayside,  or  the  town, 
To  linger  where  the  weary  are,  and  let  the  pitcher  dowr 
A.  H.  S. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "  Tho  Friend." 

j        The  Colorado  Exploring  Eipcdition. 

(Uoucludeil  from  page  143.) 

"A  large  portion  of  the  Navajoe  territory  was 
(iverscd,  but  its  inhabitants  have  become  so  well 
1  own,  since  the  establishment  of  a  military  post 
i  their  midst,  as  to  require  no  particular  descrip- 
tn. 

A  discussion  of  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
l[;ion  explored,  or  its  capability  of  sustaining  a 
jpulation,  would  involve  many  considerations, 
tiue  of  an  intricate  character,  a  fair  exposition  of 
Mich  would  require  a  degree  of  detail  much  be- 
ind  the  limits  of  the  present  communication.  A 
tv  general  facts  and  conclusions  only  can  be 
Bted. 

During  the  explorations,  all  of  the  lands  upon 
U  Colorado,  from  its  mouth  to  the  36th  parallel, 
1  d  tho  greater  portion  of  the  region  along  both 
ii  36th  and  35th  parallels,  between  the  Colorado 
id  the  llio  Grande,  was  traversed.  Much  of  the 
(untry  had  been  previously  explored,  and  a  con- 
ilcralile  portion  of  it,  particularly  some  of  the 
(cu  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little  Colorado 
rers,  and  the  Navajoe  country,  pronounced  by 
leellent  authorities  a  good  agricultural  region, 
(pable  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  Many 
i.ts  were  noticed  during  the  examinations  that 
tided  to  confirm  this  view,  but  certain  unfavour- 
jle  features  were  also  apparent.  Of  the  valleys 
ion  the  Colorado,  that  of  the  Mojave  Indians, 
liich  borders  the  35th  parallel,  is  by  far  the  finest, 
i:d  is,  perhaps,  the  most  promising  looking  region 
il  the  portion  of  New  Mexico  west  of  the  llio 
f-ande.  It  was  visited  in  the  season  of  spring, 
Tiieh,  in  that  climate,  is  during  the  month  of 
Jbruary.  The  atmosphere  was  indescribably 
limy  and  delicious.  A  pale  transparent  haze  of 
!  ji'culiar  delicate  blue,  which  all  must  have  no- 
led  who  have  been  in  this  valley,  enveloped  it 
\th  a  softened  glow.  In  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
( ik  and  frowning  mountains  on  either  side  were 
jjves  of  trees,  with  fresh  and  beautiful  foliage, 
ctting  the  whole  expanse  of  the  foreground. 
Lids  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  melons, 
pmising  a  luxuriant  crop,  met  the  eye  in  every 
ccction.  Comfortable  houses  and  well-built  gra- 
liries,  overflowing  with  the  last  year's  stores,  tes- 
ted to  the  provident  affluence  of  the  inhabitants, 
id  the  robust  appearance  of  the  people  them- 
fi.ves,  with  their  well-developed  frames  and  solid 
j)ssy  limbs,  betokened  a  high  degree  of  health, 
t.mfort  and  good  living.  That,  for  the  number  of 
Jdians  who  now  inhabit  it,  with  their  habits  and 
l)de  of  life,  the  country  is  an  excellent  one,  there 
<Q  be  no  doubt.  Whether  it  could  ever  be  of 
nch  value  to  whites  admits  of  a  great  deal. 

Tho  shifting  of  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  would 
1'  a  source  of  great  trouble  in  so  narrow  a  valley, 
'.jie  changes  occur  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  ex- 
tjit  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  one  who 
l;s  not  witnessed  them.  Having  passed  through 
tj;  country  in  the  spring  of  1854,  while  accom- 
Jnying  the  expedition  of  Lieut.  Whipple  for  the 
Illation  of  a  railroad  route  along  the  35th  parallel, 
Jjiad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of 
ts  action,  which  were  so  great  as  to  justify  the 
il'erence  that  every  portion  of  the  cultivable  bot- 
tn-lands  is  liable  to  be,  in  turn,  overrun  by  the 
iler.  To  the  Indians,  who  have  a  certain  com- 
ilinity  of  property  and  interest,  and  no  valuable 
ilprovements  to  lose,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  vital 
i')ment,  but  the  white  settler  would  be  much  dis- 
thraged  from  putting  up  buildings  and  fences,  and 
il;ging  the  ditches  necessary  for  purposes  of  irri- 
tition,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  river  might  at 
ay  day  direct  its  course  through  his  premises, 


Freshets  occur  at  periodical  intervals,  which 
subject  largo  portions  of  the  valley  to  inundation. 
For  four  or  five  mouths  of  the  year,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  so  intense  and  burning  that  no  vege- 
tation can  withstand  their  influence ;  and  during 
the  very  early  spring,  sometimes,  when  at  midday 
there  is  an  ordinary  summer  temperature,  ico  will 
be  formed  at  night.  The  growing  season  is  thus 
rendered  exceedingly  short;  and  a  single  accident 
to  a  crop  would,  for  that  year,  be  without  remedy. 
Seasons  have  occurred,  within  a  few  years,  when 
the  Mojaves  have  been  subjected  from  this  cause  to 
great  privations,  and  lost  considerable  numbers 
from  actual  starvation. 

The  composition  of  different  portions  of  the  soil 
was  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Newberry,  the  geo- 
logist of  the  expedition,  and  I  am  informed  by  him 
that,  though  much  of  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  be 
fertile,  very  large  tracts  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
valleys  are  so  impaired  by  an  excess  of  alkaline 
substances,  as  to  be  comparatively  valueless. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  region, 
some  weight,  too,  should  be  attached  to  the  fact 
that  the  races  upon  the  river  do  not  multiply.  The 
records  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  show  a  di- 
minution rather  than  an  increase  of  population 
since  that  period,  and  for  this  there  is  no  assignable 
cause,  unless  it  may  be  the  incapacity  of  the  coun 
try  to  sustain  a  large  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
Mojaves  have,  had  no  communication  with  the 
whites,  excepting  when  a  wandering  trapper,  or  some 
exploring  party  has  passed  by  their  territory.  A 
peaceful,  yet  a  powerful  people,  and  guarded  on 
all  sides  by  difficult  mountains,  they  have  suffered 
little  from  wars  with  other  tribes.  Their  mode  of 
life  has  conduced  to  the  highest  state  of  physical 
development.  The  marriage  relation,  as  has  been 
noticed  by  all  who  have  been  among  them,  is  re 
spected  in  more  than  ordinary  degree  among  In 
dians,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  except  that 
above  stated,  why  they  should  not  have  become 
numerous  nation. 

The  remarks  made  respecting  this  locality  will 
apply,  and  perhaps  in  a  stronger  manner,  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  on  the  river,  and  also  to  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Colorado.  The  latter  region 
abounds  in  ruins  and  vestiges  of  a  former  popula- 
tion, but  is  now  uninhabited. 

The  remainder  of  the  great  area  of  territory 
examined,  presents  also  its  discouraging  features. 
The  northern  portion  is  much  the  worse.  Besides 
the  deserts  that  have  been  alluded  to,  in  the  tim 
bered  region  itself  are  found  broad  tracts  where 
the  vegetation  has  become  extinct,  and  the  white 
and  withered  trunks  are  scattered,  like  monuments, 
over  a  vast  cemetery  of  departed  life.  No  indica- 
tion of  fire  exists.  The  destruction  has  been  gra- 
dual, and  an  impression  is  conveyed  of  some  deadly 
rot  slowly  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Want  of  rain  is  undoubtedly  the  great  cause  of  the 
evil.  Near  the  abandoned  ruins  of  several  of  the 
Moquis  towns,  no  water  can  be  found.  This  peo- 
ple, though  exposed  to  no  contact  with  whites, 
have  partially  dwindled  away,  and  their  ultimate 
fate,  if  the  same  meteorological  condition  continues, 
can  be  a  question  of  little  doubt. 

Along  the  35th  parallel,  within  the  limit  of  the 
volcanic  disturbances,  much  of  the  country  is  bet- 
ter, and,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  very  attrac- 
tive. After  the  melting  snows  of  spring,  and  dur- 
ing the  autumnal  rains,  a  more  smiling  picture  of 
green  forest  glades,  sparkling  streams,  verdant 
hills,  and  wild  flowers,  the  eye  could  not  desire  to 
dwell  upon  ;  and,  excepting  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  in  most  places  closely  packed  with  lava 
rocks,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for 
the  agriculturist.     Evidence,  however,  has  been 


collected  of  seasons  of  drought  so  excessive  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  country  could  ever  be  inhabited. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  region,  and  that  first  al- 
luded to,  remains  of  buildings  and  fragments  of 
pottery  are  found,  and  the  fact  has  been  adduced 
as  an  argument  to  establish  the  present  capability 
of  the  country  to  sustain  a  population ;  but  there 
is  an  analogy  between  these  mouldering  ruins  and 
the  dead  forests  near  by,  suggestive  of  a  difl'erent 
conclusion — giving  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  the  de- 
cay of  one  race  of  inhabitants  might  not  have 
been  induced  by  influences  that  would  be  effectual 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  another." 

For  "  Th«  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Crnbb. 

The  violation  of  our  religious  principles  and  tes- 
timonies now  becoming  rife  in  many  places,  proves 
that  the  predictions  and  warnings  of  this  faithful 
and  undaunted  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  were  de- 
livered in  his  authority,  for  which  she  underwent 
much  deep  suffering  from  mistaken  brethren. 

Twelfth  month,  1833,  she  writes,  "In  the  Select 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  London,  I  felt  constrained  to 
speak  of  our  dangerous  state,  and  call  from  that 
which,  however  specious,  was  making  the  head 
sick  and  the  heart  faint,  in  our  body  as  a  Society. 
I  felt  a  mighty  current  against  my  testimony,  but 
was  enabled  to  deliver  it  faithfully,  and  to  invite 
from  all  that  would  insinuate  itself  as  an  evil  dis- 
ease, yea,  a  7ioisome  2KStilence  u-alkitig  in  dark- 
ness— more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  which  laid 
low  the  earthly  tabernacle,  and  brought  it  to  tho 
silent  grave." 

"First  month,  1834. — What  need  wo  have  to 
dwell  where  the  spirits  can  be  tried,  whether  they 
are  of  God,  and  where  our  own  spirits  can  be  kept 
subordinate  to  the  pure,  meek,  yet  steadfast  prin- 
ciple of  Truth.  Ah  !  it  is  indeed  an  awfully  try- 
ing time;  but  the  '  cup  of  trembling'  will  one  day 
be  taken  out  of  tite  hand  of  an  ajflicted  remnant, 
who  are  willing  to  be  '  of  no  reputation,'  that  they 
may  stand  frm  to  the  immiduble  testimonies  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Master;  con- 
tinuing to  '  fight  the  good  fight'  of  faith  ;  to  profess 
a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses ;  laying 
hold  of  that  which  sees  to  the  end  of  all  darkness, 
sorrow  and  perplexity ;  and  is  the  eternal  recom- 
pense of  those  who  grow  not  weary  in  well  doing." 

Second  month. — To  a  friend  in  America  she 
writes,  "  The  testimonies  given  the  iieople  called 
Quakers  to  bear,  have  long  been  too  lightly  es- 
teemed by  many  under  our  name ;  yea,  by  some 
filling  ver])  conspicuous  stations  in  this  commu- 
nity. And  now  there  seems  no  •inconsiderable 
leaning  to  that,  out  of  which  the  sons  of  tho 
morning  of  our  day  as  a  people,  were  brought  by 
the  strong  hand  and  mighty  arm  of  Jehovah. 
Alas !  alas !  we  are  fast  going  back  to  lipisco- 
palianisni ;  little  being  wanting,  with  many,  to 
range  on  this  side,  except  partaking  of  the  out- 
ward ordinances  of  that  church."  How  soon  that 
may  be  proposed  we  cannot  tell.  When  people 
begin  to  grope  in  the  dark,  it  is  uncertain  into 
what  they  may  fall. 

"  It  is  a  very  trying  time,  and  has  occasioned  the 
lowly,  faithful  ones  among  us,  to  go  mourning  on 
their  way.  This  hath  been  the  case  for  a  long 
while  past,  yet  there  are  those  who,  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  and  not  leaning  to  their  own  understanding, 
are  indeed  '  steadfast,  immovable.'  I  have  a  firm 
hope  that  a  remnant  will  be  found  adhering, 
through  all  difficulty,  to  the  invincible  Rock, 
against  which,  the  very  highest  authority  declares, 
'  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.'  But  oh  1 
how  is  the  innocent  life  now  trampled  upon !     How 
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is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  despised  within  our 
pale !  Surely  if  the  members  are  set  at  nought, 
so  is  the  Head  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  true 
Christ  is  crucified  afresh,  and  put  to  open  shame, 
under  the  very  pretence  of  extoUing  Him." 

"  It  has  been  my  painful  lot,  from  year  to  year, 
for  many  years  past,  to  utter  a  warning  voice  in 
our  annual  assemblies  and  at  other  times,  against 
the  very  things  that  have  come  upon  us ;  but  I  was 
told  again  and  again  that  I  must  be  mistaken,  and 
recommended  to  endeavour  to  look  on  the  bright 
Bide  of  things,  &c. ;  and  even  now,  in  effect,  the 
cry  is,  '  Prophecy  peace ;  prophecy  smooth  things,' 
or  else  keep  silence." 

Some  have  heavier  burdens  to  bear  than  others ; 
but  as  their  day  is,  so  strength  is  mercifully  granted ; 
and  in  our  Society,  however  the  waves  and  billows 
Lave  been  permitted  to  rise  and  beat  upon  the 
church,  they  have  not  swept  all  away.  Through 
mercy  and  goodness,  and  faithfulness  to  their  God, 
many  have  been  kept  upon  the  Ilock  and  founda- 
tion, and  enjoyed  sincere  fellowship  with  each  other 
in  the  fires  aud  floods,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  dwelling  in  lowliness  of  mind,  they  have 
been  made  helpers  and  true  comforters  of  one  an- 
other. It  is  often  quite  remarkable  that  these, 
though  distantly  located  from  one  another,  are  at 
times  so  baptized  into  this  fellow  feeling,  as  to  have 
a  sense  of  their  condition,  and  be  qualified,  as 
members  of  the  mystical  church,  to  minister  coun- 
sel and  strength,  adapted  to  it  for  the  renewal  of 
their  faith.  This  was  the  case  between  S.  Grubb 
and  her  dear  friend  Mary  Capper,  to  whom  she 
makes  this  acknowledgment,  Fifth  month,  1834  :  — 

"  Thy  lively  communication,  received  a  few  days 
since,  has  done  me  good.  How  sweet  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  mind  regulated  by  the  pure  principle 
of  Divine  Grace  placed  in  our  hearts !  Few  let- 
ters that  come  to  hand  are  fraught  with  so  much 
encouragement  as  thine ;  so  genuine  is  the  desire 
breathed  by  thy  expressions  for  our  preservation 
every  way,  and  that  the  good  cause  may  prosper  in, 
by  and  through  us ;  and  so  evident  it  is,  that  He  who 
was  thy  morning  light  is  now  thy  evening  song,  as 
well  as  that  he  remains  to  be  like  dew  which  keeps 
thee  fresh  and  fruitful  still.  Yes,  thy  address 
seems  to  invite  us  forward  in  the  race  set  before  us, 
while  we  often  feel  far  from  either  swift  or  strong. 
Sometimes  I  cannot  run,  only  wade  through  diffi- 
culty and  much  impediment ;  yet  so  far  my  poor 
mind  can  acknowledge  that  they  who  wait  upon 
the  Lord  renew  their  strength ;  that  herein  ability 
is  received  to  mount  upward  too  at  seasons,  even 
with  wings  as  eagles ;  to  run  and  not  be  weary, 
to  walk  and  not  utterly  faint.  The  present  is  a 
time  peculiarly  calculated  to  depress  some  of  our 
souls ;  for  yet  within  the  borders  of  our  religious 
Society,  we  find  there  is  too  generally  a  sliding 
from  that  situation  in  which  Irtjinile  Wisdom  and 
Power  2)l<iced  our  early  predecessors  ;  when  their 
light  shone  from  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  men, 
seeing  their  good  works,  were  induced  to  glorify 
our  heavenly  Father.  Oh  I  wc  are  indeed  sadly 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  it  looks  as  if  this 
migid  be  more  the  case.  I  could  say  much  more 
in  a  plaintive  strain,  but  forbear — let  me  watch 
well  over  my  own  heart.  But  there  is  room  amidst 
all  our  occasions  of  sadness,  to  be  humbly  thank- 
ful that  the  sure  foundation  is  kept  to  by  a  liviug 
remnant,  and  also  that  a  little,  yet  firm  faith  is 
vouchsafed,  that  t/te  aficient  testimonies  of  the  im- 
■mutoMe  trutli  will  continue  to  be  upheld  by  at 
least  a  few,  and  the  standard  raised  in  its  own 
dignity  aud  simplicity.  Let  the  great  and  the 
learned  among  us  say  what  they  will,  of  further 
light  being  manifested  to  them  on  gospel  truths, 
than  was  known  in  former  days ;  surely,  as  there  is 


nothing  beyond  the  meridian  brightness  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  it  was  long  since  proved  the  sons 
of  the  morning  of  our  day  as  a  people,  were 
brought  to  this,  that  which  has  stood  tlie  test  of 
ages  will  stand  through  all,  being  truth  and  right- 
eousness unfailingly ;  and  it  requires  not  the  torch 
of  human  reason  to  search  it  out." 

In  the  course  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  she  was 
enabled  to  relieve  her  mind  from  the  weight  of 
suffering  she  endured,  on  account  of  the  growing 
departures  of  many  from  doctrines  and  testimonies 
wo  have  always  held.  She  says,  "  I  do  believe 
there  will  yet  be  those  preserved  who  will  evidence 
that  they  are  kept  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  on 
that  foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken ;  and  that 
the  same  testimonies  given  to  our  early  predecessors 
to  bear,  will  be  upliehi  and  flocked  unto,  even 
though  many  amongst  ris  may  be  of  those  that 
were  first,  but  shall  be  last.  I  had  to  speak  of 
the  holy  propriety  of  keeping  to  plainness  of  lan- 
guage, dress,  cj-c,  as  well  as  doctrine,  which  those 
who  do  the  will  of  the  Father  become  acquainted 
with,  beyond  all  reading,  hearsay  or  study." 

"  Many  now  see  their  mistake  in  supposing  that 
we  only  imagined  causes  of  uneasiness  in  our  So- 
ciety, for  things  are  manifesting  themselves  more 
and  more;  aud  there  is  every  effort  made  to  put  a 
covering  over  the  false  spirit,  so  as  to  render  it 
like  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  mask,  however, 
wid  and  must  fall  off ;  and,  I  think,  is  removing 
already,  in  some  instances." 

"  Lexden,  Sixth  mo.  27th. — I  may  now  tell  thee 
that  we  came  down  here  under  feelings  of  quiet, 
having,  I  hope,  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  mani- 
fested duty,  both  in  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  at  other  times,  /stand  no  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  have  long  opposed  me,  for 
these  late  effusions  of  my  heart,  which  have  gone 
forth,  I  humbly  trust,  with  innocent  boldness. 
Dear  Thomas  Shillitoe  looks  poorly  and  low.  I 
almost  fear  his  days  may  be  shortened  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  he  suffers  so  much." 

T.  S.  was  well  known  and  esteemed  in  America 
as  a  faithful  Friend,  earnestly  concerned  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  the  course 
of  life  and  conversation  in  which  the  Lord  has  led 
Friends  from  the  beginning.  Educated  in  the  Epis- 
copal Society,  he  joined  Friends  from  convincement 
of  our  principles  and  under  the  humbling  power  of 
Truth,  he  took  up  the  cross  in  using  the  plain  lan- 
guage and  refusing  the  compliments  of  a  vain 
world,  and  attended  Friends'  meetings,  for  which 
he  was  expelled  from  his  father's  house.  After 
returning  from  a  religious  visit  in  America,  the 
editor  of  his  Journal  published  in  England  says, 
"  His  spirit  was  often  clothed  with  mourning  on 
account  of  the  inroads  which  the  enemy  of  all 
righteousness  was  permitted  to  make  within  our 
borders,  and  to  overthrow  the  faith  of  some.  At 
this  period  of  trial  and  proving,  he  was  often  con- 
cerned, as  a  faithful  watchman  on  the  walls,  to 
sound  an  alarm,  to  warn  his  friends  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
be  unmoved  and  steadfast  in  '  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.'  On  one  occasion,  whilst 
encouraging  to  faithfulness,  and  signifying  his  in- 
tention to  attend  at  his  post  of  duty  so  long  as 
strength  remained,  he  added  in  a  solemn  manner 
these  words: — 'My  Master's  orders  are — Watch- 
men, be  at  your  posts.'  Thus  did  he  endeavour 
to  stir  up  his  brethren  to  diligence,  to  strengthen 
the  weak  hands  amongst  them,  and  to  confirm  the 
feeble-minded,  some  of  whom  can  now  arise  and 
call  him  blessed  ;  whilst  he  did  not  fail  to  raise  his 
warning  voice  against  the  spirit  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  tlie  delusions  of  Uic  icickcd  one,  b^  which 
many  have  been  induced  to  forsake  some  of  those 


Cliristian  testimonies  andpriticiples,  held  among  \ ,; 
IIS  as  a  Society  from  the  beginning.  His  fail' 
was  firm  aud  unshaken,  that  the  Lord,  in  his  ovii : 
time,  would  be  pleased  to  cause,  not  only  the  r|u 
cent,  but  the  desolations  of  many  generations  to  1|() 
repaired  ;  and  he  said,  '  I  believe  the  latter  hou;|i] 
will  be  greater  than  the  former.'  He  was  folif 
quently  engaged  to  press  upon  others  the  necessitlio 
for,  and  benefit  of,  perfect  obedience  to  the  reveak 
will  of  the  IMost  High ;  that  thus  all  might  become :, 
like  Caleb  and  Joshua  of  old,  of  whom  it  is  r-It 
corded,  that  they  had  '  wholly  followed  the  Lord'. !' 
He  died  in  the  year  1836,  delivering  on  his  deatlq 
bed  a  decided  testimony  against  unsound  sentimeDill 
which  had  been  published  in  that  country.  jC 


Tor  "Tlie  Friend."  1:1 

I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  call  tilf 
attention  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  to  tbif 
piece  in  the  Sixteenth  Number,  entitled  "SacrecU 
ness  of  Christian  Testimonies."  I  have  no  doalli 
the  hearts  of  many  did  rejoice  on  reading  it,  an^f 
could  set  their  seal  to  the  truth  of  it.  1  '• 

We  may  remember  when  the  hungry  multitndj^ 
were  fed  and  satisfied,  it  was  when  the  dear  Mastejf 
blessed  and  brake,  and  gave  to  the  disciples  to  han  |  i 
forth.  Praised  and  magnified  be  his  ever  worthj' 
name.  He  still  condescends  to  the  "  low  estate'  ^ 
of  his  children;  "For  he  satisfieth  the  longiojt 
soul,  and  fiUeth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness."  I ' 

Chester  Co.,  Twelfth  mo.,  1858.  ! 


Selected.     | 

It  would  be  very  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  lesl 
or  inferior  ability  to  administer  justice  and  soanl 
judgment,  was  necessary  under  this  higher  an: 
more  glorious  dispensation,  than  was  received  b| 
those  who  judged  and  ruled  for  God  in  the  Israeli 
itish  church  ;  it  being  evident  the  Lord  was  pleasei 
to  put  his  spirit  upon  those  who  had  the  weight  cj 
the  affairs  of  that  church  upon  them,  both  in  theii 
wilderness  state  of  probation,  and  after  they  quietl 
possessed  the  promised  land.  But  the  supernatural 
endowment,  which  is  so  essential,  is  not  within  on 
reach  as  men,  neither  is  it  given  to  us,  until  w 
are  emptied  of  our  own  wisdom  and  divested  c 
all  dependence  upon  human  accomplishments.  * 

A  principal  cause  of  desolation  and  waste  i 
the  house  and  heritage  of  God,  is  the  want  c 
more  prepared  stones  for  the  building,  hewn  an 
polished  in  the  mountain.  But  great  incopveniet 
cy  arises,  when  some  are  made  use  of  as  stones  fo 
the  building,  in  their  natural  state,  which  render 
them  unfit  materials  to  erect  a  house  for  the  glor 
of  God  \a  abide  in ;  so  that  what  such  build,  i 
nothing  but  a  habitation  for  anti-christ ;  for  h 
will  content  himself  in  any  form  of  religion,  whiU 
he  can  keep  the  power  out  of  it.  His  first  subtl 
working  in  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  is  to  persuad 
the  mind  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  more  powe 
and  wisdom  than  they  have  as  men  ;  that  if  the 
will  exert  their  endeavour,  they  may  be  usefi) 
members;  thus  withdrawing  gradually  from  th 
Fountain  of  living  water,  to  hew  out  cisterns  t 
themselves,  which  will  hold  no  water.  Oh,  hoi 
dry  and  insipid  are  all  the  religious  performance 
of  such!  and  what  they  do,  is  only  to  beget  i 
their  own  image,  carnal  lifeless  professors  lik 
themselves.  These  are  very  apt  to  be  doing,  bein 
always  furnished  ;  but  the  true  labourers  must,  i 
every  meeting,  and  upon  all  occasions  that  offe 
for  service,  receive  supernatural  aid  and  the  n 
newed  understanding,  hy  the  immediate  descend 
ings  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  power,  or  they  dai 
not  meddle.  Where  there  are  but  two  or  three  i 
each  Monthly  Meeting,  carefully  abiding  in  a  hoi 
dependence  upon  God  to  be  furnished  for  his  worl 
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reat  things  may  be  clone  by  his  mighty  power,  in| 
nd  through  theui.  This  is  evident,  by  observing  [ 
he  state  of  meetings  vfhere  such  dwell,  though  all 
^  not  (lone  which  they  ardently  desire ;  but  praised 
c  tlir  Lord,  there  are  many  yet  up  and  down,  who 
now  ;ind  experimentally  feel  their  sufficiency  for 
very  service  in  the  church  to  be  of  God." — John 

;niiuh.  ___^.^___ 

For  "The  Friend.'* 

Ihiy  ]Icn  of  God  Spake  as  they  wer<  Mored  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Among  the  doctrines  held  by  the  faithful  friends 
F  Trutli,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  that  has  been 
uule  uiore  a  subject  of  ridicule,  by  unbelievers, 
laii  that  of  the  necessity  of  waiting  for,  and  act- 
ig  under,  the  movings  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
pirit  in  all  our  religious  engagements,  to  the  de- 
iiil  of  the  wisdom  and  reasonings  of  the  carnal 
inil  ;  accepting  the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  "  to  be 
inially  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually 
intUil  is  life  and  peace;  because  the  carnal  mind 

enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
w  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they 
lat  arc  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  If  ye 
,e  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  ;  but  if  ye  through 
le  ^'jiiiit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  ye 
lall  live  ;  for  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
od,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."     (Rom.  viii.  6  to 

13  and  14.) 

The  following  testimony  to  the  divine  prompting, 
■  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  occurs  in  a 
reati.se   on  Spiritual   Prayer   by  William    Law, 

licli  very  nearly  represents  the  views  of  faithful 
.'lends,  viz : — 

ILiving  before  referred  to  the  workings  of  the 
oly  Spirit,  he  says: — "  When  this  seed  of  hea- 
■u  is  sufiered  to  take  root,  to  get  life  and  breath 
i  the  soul,  whether  it  be  in  man  or  woman,  young 

<  old,  this  new-born  inward  man  is  justly  said  to 
1  in-pircd,  enlightened,  and  moved  by  the  Spirit 

<  Goil All  that  the  gospel  teaches  of  sin 

ul  grace,  of  life  and  death,  of  heaven  and  hell, 
(  the  new  and  old  man,  of  the  light  and  Spirit  of 

<  111,  arc  things  not  got  by  hearsay,  but  inwardly 
1  own,  felt  and  experienced  in  the  growth  of  this 
nv-liorn  life.  This  is  the  unction  from  above 
viieh  tcacheth  us  all  things ;  the  spirit  that  prays 
Tthout  ceasing,  and  hath  groans  and  sighs  that 
(iinot  Le  uttered,  that  travaileth  and  groaneth 
Ul)  the  whole  creation  to  be  delivered  from  vanity, 
cd  have  its  glorious  liberty  in  that  God  from 
Monce  it  came  forth. 

"  ^\'ben  this  seed  of  the  Spirit,  common  to  all 
in,  is  not  resisted,  grieved,  and  quenched,  but 
i  inspirations  and  motions  sufi'ered  to  grow  and 
i  Tease  in  us,  to  unite  with  God  and  get  power 
tier  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  then  are  we  born 
Bain,  the  nature,  spirit,  and  temper  of  Jesus 
(irist  are  opened  in  our  souls,  the  kingdom  of 
(id  is  coiue,  and  is  found  within  us.  On  the 
tier  hand,  when  the  fle.sh,  or  natural  man,  hath 
1  isted  and  quenched  this  Spirit  or  seed  of  life 
vhin  us,  then  the  works  of  the  flesh,  envy,  wrath, 
I  de,  hatred,  lying,  foolishness,  worldly  wisdom, 
c|nal  prudence, false  religion,  hypocritical  holiness, 
»'J  serpentine  subtilty  have  set  up  their  kingdom 
»hhin  us. 

"  ^lan  by  his  fall  had  broken  off  from  his  true 
citre,  his  proper  place  in  God,  and  therefore  the 
ll'  and  operation  of  God  was  no  more  in  him.  He 
^s  fallen  from  a  life  in  God  into  a  life  of  self, 
io  an  animal  life  of  self-love,  self-esteem,  and 
Sf-seeking.  This  is  the  natural  state  of  man  by 
tk  fall.  He  is  an  apostate  from  God,  and  hi: 
lltural  life  is  all  idolatry,  where  self  is  the  great 
ii'l  that  is  worshipped,  instead  of  God.     All 


death  and  hell  is  nothing  else  but  the  kingdom  of 
self,  or  the  various  operations  of  self-love,  self- 
esteem,  and  self-seeking,  which  separate  the  soul 
from  God,  and  end  in  eternal  death. 

"The  kingdom  ofself  is  the  fall  of  man,  or  the  great 
apostacy  from  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  every 
one,  wherever  he  be,  that  liveth  unto  self  is  still  under 
the  fall  and  great  apostacy  from  God.  The  works 
of  the  devil  are  all  wrought  in  self,  it  is  his  pecu- 
liar work-house.  Many  persons  not  only  lose  the 
benefit,  but  are  even  worse  for  their  mortifications, 
because  they  practise  them  for  their  own  sakcs, 
think  them  to  be  real  parts  of  holiness,  and  so  rest 
in  them,  and  look  no  farther,  but  grow  full  of  self- 
esteem  and  self-admiration  for  their  own  progress 
in  them.  This  makes  them  self-sufficient,  morose, 
severe  judges  of  all  that  fall  short  of  their  morti- 
fications ;  and  thus  their  self-denials  do  only  that 
for  them  which  indulgences  do  for  other  people, 
they  withstand  and  hinder  the  operation  of  God 
upon  their  souls,  and,  instead  of  being  real  self- 
denials,  they  strengthen  and  keep  up  the  kingdom 
of  self." 

And  thus  saith  Isaac  Penington : — "  There  is  a 
witness  of  and  from  God  in  every  conscience, 
which,  in  his  light,  power,  and  authority,  witnesseth 
for  him,  and  against  that  which  is  contrary  to  him, 
as  he  pleaseth  to  move  upon  it,  visiting  and  draw- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  by  it. 

"  And  then  for  the  exercises  of  religion,  as 
praying  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  hearing  the  hea- 
venly voice,  readirxg  in  the  Spirit,  and  with  the 
renewed  understanding,  singing  and  making  melo- 
dy in  the  heart  (and  also  with  the  voice)  to  the 
Lord,  as  his  life  is  felt,  and  the  spiritual  blessing 
and  treasure  received;  all  these,  and  whatever  else 
is  judged  necessary  for  the  soul,  are  taught  by  the 
witness  of  God  in  the  conscience,  as  the  soul 
groweth  up  in  the  light.  Spirit,  nature,  and  holy 
power  thereof. 

"  The  spiritual  Israel  cannot  travel  without  a 
spiritual  light.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  way, 
with  the  walking  in  the  way,  is  reserved  for  God's 
child,  for  God's  traveller.  The  worshipper  under 
the  New  Testament,  is  'he  that  is  born  of  God;' 
he  that  is  drawn  out  of  the  dark  spirit  of  this 
world,  and  formed  anew  in  the  light  of  God's 
Spirit.  This  was  it  Paul  was  sent  for,  to  turn 
men  '  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  God,'  (Acts  xxvi.  18  ;)  from  the  spirit 
of  enmity  and  death  to  the  Spirit  of  love  and  life  ; 
and  this  he  was  careful  of  in  his  ministry,  that 
men  might  not  run  away  with  his  words,  and  miss 
of  the  thing.  And  this  also  was  the  way  whereby 
he  discovered  the  true  and  false  ministers  ;  '  I  will 
come  and  know  (saith  he)  not  the  speech  of  them 
which  are  puffed  up,  but  the  power ;  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power.'  .... 
The  ministry  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  ministry 
of  the  Spirit,  and  it  cannot  be  without  the  Spirit. 
It  is  a  reaching  to  men's  consciences  '  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  power,'  which,  being 
felt  in  the  heart,  and  turned  to,  this  converts  them 
to  God. 

"  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  doth  not  consist  in 
a  bare  opening  of  the  letter  (or  raising  doctrines 
and  uses  from  the  letter,  which  the  wisdom  of  man 
may  easily  perform)  as  the  ministry  of  the  law  did ; 
but  in  bringing  men  to  the  feeling  of  the  Spirit, 
even  of  the  eternal  power  of  God,  which  redeems, 
in  turning  men  from  the  darkness  to  the  light,  in 
setting  their  faces  towards  the  power.  He  that 
will  be  a  true  minister,  must  receive  both  his  gift, 
his  ministry,  and  the  exercise  of  both  from  the 
Lord,  and  must  be  sure  in  his  ministering  to  keep 
to  the  power,  or  he  will  never  win  others  to  the 
power  ;   but   in   keeping  iu  the  power,  while  he  is 


ministering,  and  standing  in  the  cross  to  his  own 
understanding  and  wisdom,  giving  forth  the  truths 
which  the  Lord  choosoth  to  have  him  speak  in  the 
words  which  God  choo.seth,  even  in  the  words 
which  are  ministered  to  him  by  the  power,  in  thus 
ministering  he  shall  save  his  own  soul,  and  those 
that  hear  him,  even  all  who  in  fear  and  meekness 
receive  the  ingrafted  word  which  is  able  to  save 
the  soul."  ^^^^ 

The  Great  Rivers  of  the  World. — Lieutenant 
Habersham,  in  his  letters  from  China,  asserts  that 
the  Mississippi  river,  which  we  call  the  "  Father  of 
Waters,"  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  river,  to  which  ho  applies  the  name  of  the 
"  Mother  of  Waters."  In  proof  of  this,  he  compares 
the  width  and  volume  of  the  two  streams.  The 
Mississippi,  opposite  New  Orleans,  is  not  quite  600 
yards  wide,  with  a  mean  depth  of  100  feet,  and  a 
mean  velocity  of  nearly  1 1  miles  per  hour.  Thus 
a  body  of  water  1  i  miles  long,  (iOO  yards  wide, 
and  100  feet  thick,  is  driven  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
every  hour.  A  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  (the  Son  of 
the  Sea,)  is  located  the  city  of  Kiang-Yin.  The 
river  here  is  1 ,900  yards  wide,  has  an  average  depth 
of  99  feet,  and  a  mean  velocity  of  two  miles  per 
hour.  Thus  we  have,  he  remarks,  a  body  of  water 
two  miles  long,  1 ,900  yards  wide,  and  99  feet  thick, 
hourly  urged  into  the  bosom  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Compare  this  volume  with  the  first,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  double. 

Were  the  length  of  the  groat  Chinese  water-course 
only  known,  the  comparison  might  be  completed  ; 
but  that  cannot  be  until  the  interior  of  China  is 
opened  to  the  world.  Its  estimated  length  is  3,300 
miles  ;  that  of  the  Mississippi  is  3,200  miles.  Lieut. 
Habersham  estimates  that  the  waters  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  carry  along  in  suspension  the  remarkable 
quantity  of  about  33i  per  cent,  of  sedimentary 
matter.  According  to  this  estimate,  1 ,986,336,000 
cubic  feet  of  mud  is  hourly  transported  to  the  sea 
by  this  river.  It  seems  quite  incredible,  but  as  the 
earthy  matter  discharged  by  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
colours  the  waters  at  its  mouth,  giving  to  them  tho 
name  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  besides  forming  immense 
flats,  the  amount  must  be  very  large. 

The  Yang-tse-Kiang,  however,  bears  no  better 
comparison  with  the  Amazon,  than,  according  to 
Lieut.  Habersham,  the  Mississippi  does  to  the  Chi- 
nese river.  The  Amazon,  which  is  the  largest  river 
in  the  world,  is  1,769  miles  in  length  in  a  direct 
line,  or,  including  its  windings,  nearly  4000  miles ; 
while  400  miles  from  the  Atlantic  it  is  more  than 
a  mile  in  width,  and  has  a  velocity  of  3J  miles  per 
hour,  and  in  mid-current  no  bottom  is  found  with 
20  fathoms  or  120  feet.  This  noble  river  with  its 
tributaries,  is  estimated  to  afford  50,000  miles  for 
inland  navigation. 


Animal  Diet  Bad  for  Children. — There  is  no 
greater  error  in  the  management  of  children,  than 
that  of  giving  them  animal  diet  very  e.arly.  By 
persevering  in  the  use  of  an  over-stimulating  diet, 
the  digestive  organs  become  irritated,  and  the  va- 
rious secretions,  immediately  connected  with,  and 
necessary  to  digestion,  are  diminished,  especially 
the  hiiiary  secretion^  and  constipation  of  the  bowels 
and  confestion  of  the  abdominal  circulation,  suc- 
ceed. Children  so  fed,  become,  moreover,  very 
liable  to  attacks  of  fever  and  inflammation,  affect- 
ing particularly  the  mucous  membranes;  and  mea- 
sles, and  other  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  are 
generally  severe  in  their  attack.  In  reference  to 
this  last  remark,  a  distinguished  medical  gentleman 
mentioned  to  us  that,  in  families  where  children 
lived  on  simple  diet,  if  they  were  seized  with  mea- 
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sles,  whooping-cough,  mumps  and  similar  diseases, 
he  never  called  but  once,  as  be  knew  there  was  no 
danger ;  but  iu  families  where  an  opposite  course 
was  pursued,  he  always  expected  trouble. — Late 
Paper. 

To  tJie  You7ig  in  Religious  Experience. — Cul- 
tivate inward  stillness,  that  thou  mayst  be  favoured 
to  know  the  secret  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Meddle  not  with  argument.  What  comes  to  thy 
ear,  unsought,  bear  patiently;  guard  against 
citement ;  wrestle  in  prayer,  both  for  thyself  and 
others,  for  strength,  if  in  the  right,  still  in  the 
right  to  stay;  if  not,  that  heavenly  Wisdom  may 
teach  the  better  way. — M.  Capjxr. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  us  at  all  times  to  receive  evi 
dence  of  interest  in  "  The  Friend,"  by  the  reception 
of  suitable  matter  for  its  columns,  whether  original 
or  selected ;  and  of  latter  time  our  friends  have  kept 
us  pretty  well  supplied,  but  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  to  the  former  is  larger  than  wc  would  wish, 
could  we  have  our  choice.  We  are  persuaded  there 
are  many  among  those  who  are  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Journal,  who,  if  so  disposed,  could 
interest  and  instruct  its  readers,  by  furnishing  us 
with  their  thoughts  upon  some  of  the  many  sub- 
jects that  are  commanding  attention,  and  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  welfare,  the  happiness 
and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  individually  or 
collectively,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a  mutual 
benefit  if  they  would  do  so.  We  are  desirous  that 
our  sheet  should  be  attractive,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive, and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  make  it  so 
than  well  written  original  communications.  Lite- 
rary and  scientific  subjects,  as  well  as  moral  and 
religious  topics,  narrative  and  descriptive  composi- 
tion, may  each  find  a  proper  place  in  the  pages  of 
"  The  Friend,"  and  serve  to  gratify  the  diversified 
tastes  of  those  who  weekly  welcome  it  to  their  fire- 
sides. We  have  had  renewed  testimony  of  latter 
time  that  its  course  meets  the  approbation  of  a 
large  number  of  Friends,  who  are  deeply  concerned 
for  the  preservation  and  stability  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  as  we  have  no  private  interest  to  sub- 
serve by  it,  we  feel  justified  in  thus  appealing  to 
our  subscribers  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  them  to 
give  their  aid  towards  increasing  its  value,  and  ex- 
tending the  number  of  its  readers. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  25th. 

Later  advices  from  India  and  China  had  been  received 
at  London.  The  news  is  unimportant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  announcement  that  the  tariff  negotiations  in 
Cliina  had  been  completed.  The  ship  Isaac  Wright, 
from  Liverpool,  bound  to  New  York,  has  been  destroyed 
by  firo  in  the  river  iMcrscy.  She  had  on  board  three 
hundred  passengers,  all  of  whom  were  rescued.  The 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  the  parties  recently 
arrested  in  Ireland,  was  progressing  with  strict  privacy. 
Some  riotous  demonstrations  have  occurred  among  the 
military  and  militia  at  Woolwich,  but  no  serious  results 
have  taken  place.  The  portions  of  President  Buchanan's 
message  which  relate  to  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Central  Ame- 
rica, were  severely  condemned  by  the  London  press.  The 
Times  announces  a  new  ocean  telegraph  enterprise  for 
laying  a  cable  from  Land's  End  to  Halifax,  on  an  entirely 
new  plan. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull.  Fair  Uplands, 
Id. ;  fair  Orleans,  7|rf.  Stock  in  port,  328,000  bales, 
including  250,000  American.  The  Manchester  advices 
were  favourable,  the  market  being  firm,  and  large  orders 
for  goods  on  hand.  The  London  money  market  was 
unchanged.     Consols,  87. 

The  appeal  of  Count  Montalcmbtrt  had   bccu  heard 


before  the  Imperial  Court.  The  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment was  reduced  to  three  months,  but  the  fine  imposed 
was  confirmed  by  the  court.  It  is  stated  that  a  contract 
has  been  signed  between  the  Marine  department  of 
France  and  a  firm  at  Marseilles,  to  supply  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinique  with  twenty  thousand  free  Africans, 
suited  to  agricultural  labour,  before  the  year  1863.  Si- 
milar contracts  have  also  been  entered  into  with  other 
houses.  The  French  squadron  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  is  to  be  reinforced  by  several  ships.  It  is  stated 
that  the  French  Foreign  Office  heard  with  surprise,  Pre- 
sident Buchanan's  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of 
Cuba,  France  having  previously  notified  the  American 
minister  of  its  determination,  in  conjunction  with  Eng- 
land, not  to  tolerate  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States,  even  were  Spain  to  assent.  Detachments  of 
French  troops  having  advanced  into  Swiss  territory,  the 
government  of  Switzerland  has  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. 

Mount  Vesuvius  was  giving  signs  of  an  approaching 
eruption.  The  electric  communication  through  the  ca- 
ble between  Malta  and  Cagliari  has  been  suspended.  It 
is  supposed  the  cable  has  been  broken  by  the  anchor  of 
some  vessel  at  Malta.  It  is  stated  that  the  King  of  Naples 
was  likely  soon  to  grant  the  amnesty  urged  by  ~ 
and  England. 

Ali  Pacha  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  Grand 
Vizier  to  the  Porle.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Turkish  Envoy  at  Paris. 

MEXICO. — The  distracted  condition  of  this  country 
continues.  In  some  recent  engagements  the  "liberals" 
had  been  defeated  by  the  government  forces.  It  is  re- 
ported thiit  President  Zuloaga  had  been  deposed  by  the 
army,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  residence  of  the  Bri- 
tish minister.  General  Robles  has  announced  himself 
as  the  head  of  the  conservatives,  and  has  sent  commis- 
sioners to  Vera  Cruz  to  treat  with  the  liberals. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con(/TOS.— The  Pacific  Railroad 
bill,  the  French  Spoliation  bill,  and-numerons  subjects 
of  less  general  interest,  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  body,  the  slavery  question  of  course  being  discussed 
incidentally.  One  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia  com- 
plained that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  money  and 
land  expended  by  government  had  been  devoted  to 
the  free  States.  In  view  of  Northern  aggressions  and 
injustice,  he  believed  the  time  would  come  when  the 
slave  States  would  be  compelled,  in  vindication  of  their 
rights,  interests  and  honour,  to  separate  from  the  free 
States,  and  erect  a  separate  confederacy,  and  was  not 
sure  that  the  time  was  not  near  at  hand. 

Ka?isas. — The  territorial  legislature  met  at  Lecompton, 
and  adjourned  to  Lawrence,  with  the  sanction  of  Gov. 
Medary.  According  to  the  Controller's  report,  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  territory  is  $25,000,- 
000,  and  about  three  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
sold  and  pre-empted.  Several  papers  from  Southern 
Nebraska  represent  public  sentiment  there  as  almost  un- 
animous in  favour  of  its  annexation  to  Kansas.  Disturb- 
ances have  broken  out  in  portions  of  Kansas,  and  out- 
rages have  been  perpetrated,  in  which  lawless  free  State 
mew  are  reported  to  be  the  aggressors.  A  party  of  them 
having  invaded  Missouri,  and  committed  a  murder  and 
several  robberies,  the  Governor  of  Missouri  has  been 
authorized  to  take  prompt  and  decisive  measures  to  stop 
any  further  inroads  of  the  kind,  and  punish  the  of- 
fenders. 

Massachusetts. — The  valuation  of  the  property  in  this 
State,  subject  to  taxation,  is  §813,776,482,  for  the  last 
year.  The  amount  of  taxes  assessed  was  $6,820,116. 
The  average  poll  tax  was  $1.81. 

Michigan. — The  Governor's  message  represents  the 
finances  of  the  State  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ted  to  $1,024,000,  aud  the  expenditures  to  $848,- 
000.  The  entire  State  debt  is  only  $2,317,000,  the 
speedy  extinguishment  of  which  is  recommended. 

New  J'br/c.— The  funded  debt  of  the  State  is  stated  by 
the  Governor  to  be  $30,913,258.  The  State  has  how- 
ever incurred  obligations  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000, 
(on  account  of  canals  alone,)  beyond  the  amount  autho- 
ized  by  law,  and  wUhout  the  means  of  payment  being 
)rovided.  He  urges  the  Legislature  for  the  sake  of  the 
credit  of  the  State,  to  take  speedy  action,  such  as  the 
exigency  demands. 

Pennsylvania. — The  Governor's  message  shows  the  re- 
ceipts into  the   Treasury,  last  year,   from   all  sources. 

ere  $4,139,778,  and  the  expenditures,  for  all  purposes 
during  the  same  time,  were  $3,775,857.  The  aggregate 
reduction  of  the  liabilities  of  the  State  during  the  past 
year,  is  set  down  at  $1,031,832.  The  total  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  is  $39,208,111.  Against  this  debt  the 
ivcalth  holds,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Slate  tauals,  and  which   is  believed   to  be  well  secured, 
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$11,181,000,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  debt,  to 
vided  for,  about  $28,000,000. 

New  York  (C;Vy.)— Mortality  last  week,  391. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  193.  According  j 
to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  ' 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  1858  was  54i  degrees  ' 
which  is  one  degree  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ' 
preceding  thirty-four  years.  The  warmest  day  of  the  ;, 
year  was  the  11th  of  Seventh  month  ;  the  mean  tempe-  | 
rature  of  which  was  85  degrees,  and  the  coldest  was  the  , 
5th  of  Third  month,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  was 
13  J  degrees.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  year  was  40.45  j' 
inches.  The  average  amount  for  the  last  twenty-one  ! 
years,  was  43.08  inches.  The  greatest  amount  was  in  1841,  ■ 
when  55^  inches  fell ;  the  smallest  recorded  was  in  1825,  j 
when  there  was  only  29J  inches. 

Miscellaneous. — One  Day  only  from  Cincinnati. — On  the  | 
7th  inst.,  the  Philadelphia  papers  received  in  the  morn-  | 
ing  those  of  Cincinnati  printed  the  morning  before.  A  I 
very  rapid  transmission  truly.  I 

Railroads  in  the  United  Stales. — The  cost  of  the  con-  ] 
struction  and  equipment  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  j 
States,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  $1,050,000,000. 

Ohio  Wool—The  Wool  Grower  for  last  month  gives  : 

tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  sheep  in   Ohio, 
showing  3,308,883  head,  which  at  three  pounds  of  wool  ' 
each  would  be  9,926,469  pounds,  an  increase  over  last  |. 
year  of  about  10  per  cent.  '' 

The  Panama  Railroad. — The  gross  earnings  of  this  ;' 
road  the  past  year  are  about  $1,500,000,  out  of  which,  jl 
after  the  payment  of  expenses  and  interest,  12  per  cent.  1 
dividends  have  been  declared.  It  appears  that  the  freight  ' 
earnings  upon  merchandise  and  treasure  are  greater  than  ■ 
the  passenger  earnings.  ' 

Cholera  in  Japan. — Late  advices  state  that  this  dig-  | 
ease  was  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the  people.  The  i 
Emperor  had  died  of  it,  soon  after  the  late  commercial  ' 
treaty  with  the  United  States  was  signed.  •' 

Population  of  Pennsylvania. — The  number  of  taxable  11 
inhabitants  in  the  State,  as  returned  to  the  revenue  com-  i\ 
missioners,  is  613,509.  Of  these,  104,335  reside  iu  Phi-  ] 
ladelphia;  38,578  in  Allegheny;  28,168  in  Lancaster;  i 
20,452  in  Schuylkill;  19,657  in  Luzerne,  and  16,893  in  ' 
Chester  county.  j' 

Public  Schools. — There  are  11,281  public  schools  in  |l 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  628,210  children  receive  instruc-  || 
tion.  I; 


RECEIPTS.  , 

Received  from  Willis  R.  Smith,  0.,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  31 ; 
from  Jos.  I.  Hopkins,  agt.,  Bait.,  Md.,  for  Thos.  C.  Hop-  i 
kins,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  32,  for  Abel  J.   Hopkins,  $3.50,  to  '■ 
52,  vol.  31,  for  Wm.  Proctor,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  31,  for  .V.  I 
Huppman,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Margaret  Dingman,  N.  T., 
$3,  to  26,  vol.  31. 


SOUP  HOUSE,  GREEN'S  COURT.  |l 

The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with  soup,  est*'-  {l 
Wished  in  1814,  has  opened  its  house,  No.  16  Green's  i| 
court,  now  called  Griscom  street,  for  the  delivery  of  that  j , 
article  of  food  every  day,  except  the  first  day  of  the  (| 
week.  Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Jerk-  ' 
MI  AH  Hacker,  Treasurer,  316  S.  Fourth  street,  or  Thomas  1 ' 
Evans,  817  Arch  street.  '    j  i 

—  M 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friendi  ( 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  will  ! 
be  held  on  Sixth-day,  First  month  14th,  1859,  at  seven  1 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends'  Book-  j ' 
store.  No.  304  Arch  street.  I 

CnARLES  J.  Allen,  Sec'y.       |  i 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1858,  Daniel  Gbif- 
FEN,  iu  the  63th  year  of  bis  age  ;  an  esteemed  member 
of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Through 
a  protracted  and  suffering  illness,  he  was  preserved  in  a 
remarkable  degree  of  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  'Though  much  weaned  from  the  world,  be 
keenly  felt  not  being  able,  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten 
years,  to  attend  meetings,  or  mingle  with  his  friends,  he 
being  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  our  Society. 
His  close  was  calm  and  peaceful,  and  his  family  and 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  his  freed  spirit  has 
entered  into  everlasting  rest. 

,  on  the  17th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1858,  Thomas 

.\llmon  ;  an  esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Middleton 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio, 
■     the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

ROBIi,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  oppo»ile  the  Peunsylvunia  Bank. 
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Memoir  of  Joseph  Pike. 

(Concluded  from  page  146.) 

While  he  was  engaged  in  business,  many  oppor- 
lities  of  enriching  himself,  by  speculative  enter- 
were  offered  to  him ;  but  everything  of  this 
iracter  he  steadily  declined,  being  unwilling  to 
:den  himself,  or  set  an  ill  example  for  others  to 
ow.     On  one  occasion,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  when 
TB  was  a  likelihood  of  making  a  great  profit, 
ii  no  apparent  danger  of  losing  ;  but,  on  consi- 
•ing  the  subject,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  dc- 
le  it,  that  the  way  of  truth  might  not,  through 
agency,  be  evilly  spoken  of.     Another  person, 
io  had  not  the  same  scruples,  or  did  not  obey 
,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  by  which 
b  made  several  thousand  pounds.     In  relation  to 
bi  own  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  Joseph  Pike 
itt's,  "  I  never  repented  it ;  for  if  it  were  to  do 
iliin,  and  I  was  sure  of  getting  the  same  pro- 
i  which  the  other  did,  I  would  still  decline  it, 
f,  the  same  reasons."     And  upon  this  subject  he 
|i|ls  these  weighty  remarks,  which  are  worthy  the 
tisideration  of  all  who  are  tempted  to  engage  in 
liardous  enterprises,  or  to  embark  in  any  business 
oa  character  to  overcharge  and  burden  the  mind, 
"kt  notwithstanding,"  he  says,  "I  have  often 
d;lined  the  prosecution  of  prospects  that  carried 
aair  appearance  of  profit,  yet  I  will  not,  and  dare 
D)  say,  that  they  would  have  answered  according- 
1;    for  the  Lord  having  blessed  me  in  moderate 
diling,  he  might  have  turned   his   hand   against 
D,  and  frustrated  my  expectation,  if  I  had  over- 
c  irgcd  myself  with  business,  to  the  hinderancc  of 
tilt  little  service  I  had  to  do  for  him.     And  I  can 
b\',  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  I  never  in- 
eliod  or  strove  to  be  rich,  or  to  make  my  children 
|hat  or  high  in  the  world,  seeing  the  ill  effects  of 
|i!  n  others."     Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  Jo- 
iiih  Pike,  that  he  was  a  man  "  fearing  God,  and 
King  covetousness."     Against  this  evil,  which  of- 
||i  increases  in  old  age,  he  bore  a  strong  testimony, 
Hi  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  makes  these 
fjnarks  in  reference  to  it :  "  Oh  !  this  spirit  of 
fct^etousness !  where  it  prevails,  how  it  darkens 
■  d  clouds  the  understanding,  and  eats  out  all  that 
Jgood  !     The  zeal  of  the  Lord  burns  in  my  soul 
Gainst  it ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few  greater  evils 
1  the  sight  of  the  Lord  than  this,  though  there  are 
f  ?  evils  that  have  more  cloaks  and  coverings  than 
^llis  hath." 


"  For  where  is  the  man  who  has  the  marks  of 
covetousness  ever  so  plain  upon  him,  who  will  con- 
fess he  is  a  covetous  man  ?  Yet  it  is  very  plain  to 
those  whose  eyes  are  single  to  the  Lord,  that  there 
are  too  many  such,  though  they  will  not  confess  it. 
It  was,  we  find,  a  great  temptation  in  the  days  of 
old  ;  and  therefore,  our  blessed  Lord  bade  them 
take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness.  His  holy 
apostles  told  the  believers  it  was  idolatry;  the 
love  of  money  was  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  that 
covetousness  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  named 
among  them ;  with  many  such  like  expressions  in 
Scripture,  all  whiph  show  that  it  was  an  abomina- 
ble evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  then,  and  it  is  the 
same  now." 

He  was  himself  a  faithful  steward  over  the  tem- 
poral things  committed  to  his  care,  and  used  them 
as  one  who  was  fully  sensible  that  he  would  have 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

The  fervency  of  his  spirit,  and  his  circumspect 
walking,  eminently  qualified  him  for  usefulness  in 
religious  society.  Accordingly,  he  was  much  en- 
gaged among  his  brethren,  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  them,  to  live  and  act  consistently  with 
the  profession  they  were  making  to  the  world.  His 
station  in  the  church  was  not  that  of  a  minister, 
but  an  elder ;  yet,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
conduct,  he  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  tho  term,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness. 

In  1692,  he  was,  with  others,  appointed  to  visit 
the  meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  to  endeavour  to  promote  a  reforma- 
tion in  their  manner  of  living,  and  some  other 
things  that  were  thought  to  be  out  of  order  among 
them. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  this  service. 
Pike,  and  a  Friend  who  was  to  be  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  him,  made  a  close  investigation  into 
their  own  households,  to  put  things  in  order,  be- 
fore going  forth  with  counsel  and  advice  for  others. 
The  consequence  was,  they  found  the  work  of  re- 
formation was  to  begin  at  home,  and  some  extra- 
vagant, and  merely  ornamental  work  and  furni- 
ture in  their  houses,  was  to  be  removed,  and 
replaced  with  that  of  a  plainer  and  more  useful 
kind.  He  says,  "  we  thoroughly  reformed  our 
houses ;  and  if  any  should  think  that  we  placed 
religion  barely  in  outward  conformity  and  plain- 
ness, such  are  greatly  mistaken ;  so  far  from  it, 
th.at  if  we  should  outwardly  conform  in  everything 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  direct  us  unto,  or 
that  godly  elders  are  moved  of  the  Lord  to  advise, 
yet,  if  our  hearts  are  not  right  in  bis  sight,  and  wo 
do  not  witness  a  growth  in  his  holy  truth,  all  the 
external  conformity  and  plainness  in  the  world, 
though  good  in  itself,  will  avail  us  nothing  as  to 
Divine  acceptance  ;  no  more  than  it  did  the  apostle, 
who  tells  the  believers,  that  if  he  gave  his  body  to  be 
burned,  or  his  goods  to  the  poor,  &c.,  yet,  if  he 
wanted  charity,  (which  is  the  love  of  God,)  all 
would  profit  him  nothing,  and  he  would  be  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

"  Notwithstanding  religion  does  not  consist  in 
bodily  conformity  or  plainness  of  apparel,  but  is  in 
and  from  the  heart,  as  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
pride  is  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  outward  cloth- 


ing, yet  true  religion  leads  into  simplicity  in  all 
outward  things." 

The  effect  of  going  forth  on  an  errand  of  love, 
as  Joseph  Pike  did,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  and 
with  clean  hands,  is  thus  narrated  in  his  journal, 
in  which  he  states  that  they  (the  committee)  visit- 
ed all  the  families  of  Friends  in  Cork.  "  In  doing 
which,  we  first  sat  down  with  them  together,  and 
as  we  found  a  concern  to  come  upon  our  minds 
suitable  to  their  respective  states  and  conditions, 
we  gave  them  advice  and  counsel,  and  particularly 
to  keep  close  to  the  witness  of  God  in  themselves, 
the  gift  and  measure  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
they  might  come  to  know  and  experience  a  growth 
in  the  Lord's  holy  truth,  whereby  the  inside  would 
be  made  clean,  and  then  tho  outside  would  be  made 
clean  also. 

"After  we  had  spoken  what  was  in  our  minds 
relating  to  spiritual  things,  we  then  proceeded  to 
other  things  relating  to  conversation,  and  behaviour, 
&c.,  as  occasion  offered.  And  I  can,in  great  humility 
of  mind,  say,  the  Lord  owned  us  in  our  service  by 
the  attendance  of  his  living  presence,  which  in  several 
places  broke  in  upon  our  spirits,  and  some  of  their's, 
also,  bowing  their  hearts  into  great  tenderness. 
Some,  who  had  not  been  so  faithful,  nor  so  orderly 
in  their  conversation  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
were  so  reached  by  what  was  spoken,  that  in  much 
brokenness  of  mind,  they  acknowledged  the  same, 
with  desire  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  they  might 
be  more  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  walk  more  cir- 
cumspectly. And,  indeed,  we  had  very  molting 
seasons  in  many  places,  all  which  greatly  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  us  in  our  service  and  labour  of 
love ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  met  with  any 
opposition  or  stubbornness  in  all  the  places  wo 
visited,  but  a  general  condescension  in  all,  to  put 
away  superfluities  in  apparel  and  household  furni- 
ture, which  was  accordingly  done  some  time  after. 
So  that  there  was  a  pretty  thorough  reformation 
in  this  city." 

And  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  labour,  he  also 
savs,  "  and  this  way  of  particular  dealing  has  some- 
times proved  more  effectual  than  public  preaching, 
which  we  have  experienced  in  these  visits :  some 
being  reached  by  close  dealing,  and  have,  with  sor- 
row, confessed  their  offences.  Thus  it  proved  with 
David,  who  read  and  understood  the  outward  law, 
and  well  knew  he  had  transgressed  against  it ;  yet 
he  was  not  brought  by  the  law,  which  was  public, 
to  so  near  a  sense  of  his  great  sin  as  when  Nathan 
came,  and  said  unto  him,  'Thou  art  the  man  !' 
Then  it  was  that  he  was  brought  to  a  true  sense  of 
his  groat  transgression,  and  confessed  the  same  ; 
and,  upon  his  repentance,  the  Lord  forgave  him." 

Thus  was  this  truly  dedicated  servant  of  the 
Lord  concerned  through  life  to  occupy  the  gifts 
committed  to  his  care,  to  the  praise  and  honour  of 
Him  who  gave  them,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-beings. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  journal,  he  thus  speaks 
of  his  object  in  writing  it,  and  humbly  acknow- 
ledges, that  for  every  good  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  the  praise  is  due  unto  the  Lord  alone, 
who  gave  him  strength  and  ability  to  perform  it. 

"  And  now,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative  of 
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luy  life,  -R-berein  I  have  not  studied  elegancy  of 
speech,  -while  I  endeavour  to  make  things  very 
plain,  which  is  more  my  intention  than  to  set  forth 
line  words,  I  can,  in  sincerity  of  soul,  say  that  I 
have  not  written  anything  with  a  design  to  exalt 
myself,  or  gain  the  applause  of  men,  but  from  my 
being  pressed  in  spirit,  in  order  to  leave  it  behind 
me  for  the  instruction  and  information  of  my  chil- 
dren in  particular,  and  others  who  may  read  it. 

"  And  in  whatever  I  have  done,  or  in  whatever 
I  -was  concerned,  as  to  religious  matters  or  worldly 
affairs,  that  in  any  way  appears  commendable,  I 
did  but  my  duty  therein,  as  all  others  ought  to  do, 
according  to  their  respective  stations ;  for  I  neither 
could  nor  can  do  anything  of  myself,  which  I  con- 
fess to  the  whole  world,  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Lord,  without  his  divine  help  and  assistance. 
I  have  nothing  to  glory  in,  as  to  myself,  save  my 
infirmities.  And  in  looking  back  through  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  I  cannot  but  admire,  and 
in  humility  of  soul  commemorate,  the  gracious  and 
merciful  dealings  of  the  Lord  to  me,  to  this  day, 
both  spiritually  and  temporally,  far  beyond  my 
deserts;  for  which  my  soul  and  spirit,  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bows  with  deep  reverence  and  thank- 
fulness, rendering  unto  him  alone,  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  of  the  whole  earth,  the  honour,  praise, 
power,  and  dominion  forever!" 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  frequently  went 
abroad  ;  but  for  several  years  previous  to  his  death  ; 
liis  bodily  powers  were  so  feeble,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  travel  far  from  his  own  residence ;  yet, 
when  favoured  with  ability,  he  was  always  ready 
for  any  good  word  or  work  which  was  laid  upon 
him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1726,  he  took  a 
violent  cold,  and  was  soon  after  so  affected  with 
the  asthma,  as  to  be  obliged  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  for 
about  six  weeks.  He  was  also  severely  affected 
with  the  gout,  and  with  the  palsy  in  his  right  hand 
and  tongue.  He  was  thus  for  some  time  entirely 
unable  to  converse.  But  under  these  severe  and 
complicated  trials,  his  faith  and  patience  failed  not ; 
and  in  writing  of  them,  he  thus  commemorates  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  him. 
"  But  oh  1  forever  magnified  and  praised  be  the 
holy  name  of  the  Lord  !  He  did  not  leave  nor 
forsake  me  in  the  time  of  my  great  weakness  and 
extreme  pain  of  body  ;  for  his  dew  rested  almost 
continually  upon  me,  and  the  sweet  incomes  of  his 
living  and  comfortable  presence  supported  me  un- 
der all ;  so  that  my  bed  of  suffering  was  very  often 
made  as  a  bed  of  pleasure." 

After  this  aged  servant  of  the  Most  High  had 
thus  patiently  endured  these  sufferings  for  a  sea- 
son, it  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  him  up  again,  and 
he  continued  weak  in  body,  but  strong  in  spirit  for 
about  two  years  longer,  when  he  was  suddenly  re- 
moved by  death,  and  passed  away  in  a  remarkably 
easy  manner,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  spirit  in  which  he  had  long  waited  for  this 
event  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  following  tosti- 
vuony,  which  he  penned  in  old  age,  when  dwelling 
on  some  of  the  Lord's  merciful  visitations  to  his 
Loul  in  younger  life. 

"  I'he  remembrance  of  such  seasons  is  renewed 
within  me  at  this  time,  for  which  my  soul  is  melted 
info  tenderness,  with  humble  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  his  holy  and  divine  majesty,  that  he  has 
kept  me  alive  in  spirit  now  to  old  age,  to  bear  this 
testimony  for  him,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
his  holy  truth  waxes  not  old,  as  doth  a  garment 
for  although  I  am  decayed  in  body,  and  through 
the  weakness  thereof,  seem  to  be  near  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  yet  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  I  can  say, 
I  am  as  strong  in  him,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  and  feel  my  spirit  as  zealous  for  his  holy 


name  and  testimony,  as  at  anytime  of  my  life; 
for  which  all  that  is  within  me  magnifies  and  ex- 
tols, even  with  my  mouth  in  the  dust,  the  holy  and 
eternal  name  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
ivcth  forever  and  ever !" 


Sorghum  Sucre. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  promoting  Agriculture,  a  communication  was 
read  from  Thomas  EUicott,  of  Avondale,  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  giving  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  the  culture  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and 
enclosing  a  valuable  and  highly  interesting  report 
from  Milton  Conard,  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
farmer  of  that  vicinity,  who  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject.  Thomas  Ellicott  expresses 
himself  as  fully  convinced  that  the  sorghum  cul- 
ture may  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit  to  indi- 
vidual cultivators,  and  that  all  the  sugar  and  mo- 
asses  required  for  consumption  in  our  State,  may 
be  readily  obtained  from  it.  In  respect  to  the 
profit  of  the  culture,  the  following  observations  are 
made  by  him  : — 

The  expense  and  labour  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  Chinese  sugar  cane,  until  it  is  ready  to  cut  from 
the  ground  for  manufacturing,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  expense  of  cultivating  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  in  Indian  corn  or  broom  corn. 

Assuming  my  crop  to  be  an  average  one,  and 
taking  the  sorghum,  or  cane,  at  this  point,  on  land 
that  would  produce  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
which  is  an  over-estimate  of  the  land  put  into  sor- 
ghum by  me,  and   its  value,  as  compared  with  a 

of  corn,  is  as  follows  : 
•217  gallons  of  .syrup,  at  40  cts.  per  gallon,  886  80 

40  bushels  of  sorghum  seed,  at  40  cts. 

per  bushel 16  00 

102   80 
Deduct  expense  of  manufacturing  syrup, 

12  cts.  per  gallon        .         .         .         .    26  14 

Leaves  as  net  proceeds  of  sorghum   per 

acre         .         .         .         .         .         .      76  76 

Fifty  bushels  of  unhusked  corn  in  the  field,  can- 
not, upon  an  average  of  years,  be  estimated  as 
worth  more  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel  in  Chester 
county.  This  is  twenty-five  dollars ;  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  foregoing  -576  76,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  sorghum  of  651  76,  or  shows 
a  crop  of  over  three  times  the  value  of  Indian  corn. 
Or,  to  put  the  comparison  in  a  different  light, 
simplifying  the  operation  still  more  to  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer  of  the  syrup  in  Chester  county, 
this  year,  charged  15  cts.  per  gallon  for  manufac- 
turing the  small  lots  of  cane  brought  to  him.  He 
would  willingly  receive  a  third  part  of  the  syrup 
instead,  wherever  the  crop  was  furnished  in  any 
considerable  quantities.  Taking  the  product  of  an 
acre  at  .  .  •  .  .  .  217  galls, 
and  deducting  one-third  for  manufac- 
turing   72     " 

Leaves 145     " 

of  syrup,  together  with  40  bushels  of  seed  weigh- 
ing 40  pounds  to  the  bushel,  as  the  clear  product 
of  an  acre  of  the  sorghum  to  the  cultivator. 

Thus  we  see  that,  at  any  rate  whatever,  within 
the  widest  range  of  prices  that  can  be  fairly  as- 
sumed as  the  price  of  the  syrup,  the  value  of  the 
sorghum  crop  is  more  than  double  the  value  of  th 
corn  crop,  and  at  the  rates  at  which  it  has  sold 
readily  by  the  barrel  in  this  country,  the  present 
year,  is  more  than  three  times  its  value. 

It  is  easily  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the 
calculation  of  profits  may  bo  made  much  more  fa- 


vourable to  the  sorghum  cultivation,  by  estimating 
what  this  experiment  shows  may  be  done  on  land; 
where  all  the  conditions  of  the  crop  are  favourable 
but  I  see  no  way  in  which  the  result  can  be  ren- 
dered less  promising  to  the  cultivators  of  the  cane 
The  results  here  shown  are  a  minimum  which  anj 
fair  experiment,  in  any  good  season,  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  exceed." 

The  information  contained  in  the  paper  refcrrcc 
to,  is  so  valuable  that  we  have  concluded  to  givi 
the  whole  without  abridgment. 


Having  given  some  attention  to  the  cultivatioi' 
of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  the  two  past  seasons,  ]. 
have  engaged,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  its  manufac  j 
ture  into  syrup  and  sugar.  And  at  the  request  o 
my  friend,  Thomas  EUicott,  I  have  been  induced! 
to  furnish  the  results  of  my  observations  and  expe| 
rienco  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  con  ; 
corn.  Though  I  am  fully  conscious  that  to  mani] 
persons  in  the  community  the  facts  here  stated  an! 
entirely  ^miliar,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  hints  con] 
tained  in  the  following  report  may  serve  to  ait| 
public  opinion  in  duly  estimating  the  intrinsic  valuil 
of  the  sorghum  as  an  article  of  culture.  And  i  ■ 
has  been  no  small  part  of  my  design,  in  the  detail;' 
given,  in  some  measure  to  assist  enterprising  farm* 
ers  in  introducing  into  their  communities  the  cul-j 
tivation  and  manufacture  on  their  men  soil,  and 
with  their  ou?i  hands,  a  commodity  of  such  ob | 
vious  value — an  article  of  domestic  necessity,  if  .; 
may  so  speak,  which  has  heretofore  drawn  largelv 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  our  people. 

The  largest  lot  of  cane  worked  up  by  me  thi;' 
season  was  raised  by  Thomas  Ellicott,  of  Avondale 
who  has  taken  more  interest  in  this  subject,  proba 
bly,  than  any  other  man  in  Chester  county,  am 
was  induced  to  engage  in  its  cultivation  by  no  othe: 
motive,  as  I  believe,  than  that  of  testing  the  "  Sor 
ghum  question,"  by  a  fair  and  open  experiment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  ground  selected  by  him  was  a  sod,  such  a; 
would  produce  in  a  good  season  some  forty  bushel; 
of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  It  was  broken  up  earl; 
in  April,  and  planted  without  manure  of  any  kini 
about  the  1st  of  May,  in  hills  three  feet  apart  eacl 
way.  The  season  being  unusually  wet  and  cold 
much  of  this  seed  failed  to  germinate,  leaving  ma 
ny  hills  entirely  vacant,  and  the  remainder  so  thii 
that  when  weeded  as  judiciously  as  the  case  wouli 
admit,  did  not  leave  an  average  of  over  two  and  . 
half  stalks  to  the  hill,  instead  of  three  or  four,  a 
was  designed.  The  cultivation  was  similar  in  al 
respects  to  that  used  in  Indian  corn.  The  cuttin 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  October,  when  the  seed 
appeared  generally  ripe,  and  it  was  nearly  a^ 
worked  up  by  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  Thi; 
lot,  containing  four  acres  and  ten  perches,  yielde 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  gallons  of  synij 
or  a  fraction  over  217  gallons  to  the  acre  ;  and  i 
is  but  due  to  remark  that  some  25  gallons  per  acr 
were  lost  by  a  misconstruction  of  orders  in  cuttiu 
the  cane  about  one  joint  higher  from  the  ground  0| 
anaverage  throughout,  than  economy  would  require^ 
so  that  the  positive  yield  of  the  piece  of  ground,  m 
der  all  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  its  cultur ; 
should  have  been  242  gallons  to  the  acre.  And 
may  observe  here  that,  having  worked  up  sma  i 
lots  of  cane  for  over  thirty  of  my  neighbours,  th 
fall,  I  measured  carcfuU.ij  several  pieces  of  grounj 
whose  produce  had  passed  through  my  hands,  ft  , 
the  purpose  of  determining  more  certainly  what  n 
acre  of  ground  under  ordinary  circumstances  niig. 
be  expected  to  produce.  The  result  of  this  exan 
ination  gives  an  average  of  245  gallons.  And 
is  due  to  state  in  this  connection  that,  on  a  carcf 
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Ixamiuation  of  the  porformance  of  our  mill,  wo 
':ave  to  admit  tlint  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  tl 
accliarine  matter  remained  in  the  stalk,  which,  if 
ur  works  had  been  sufficiently  strong,  should  have 
uuii  extracted.  This  important  fact  being  taken 
ito  account,  will  swell  the  average  produce  per 
I  Til  to  2t)92  gallons.  And  from  what  I  have  ob 
iM.il  of  the  culture  and  management  of  the  seve 
il  lots  of  cane  embraced  in  the  estimate  alluded 
)  above,  I  cannot  but  believe  this  result,  to  be  en 
rclij  ins'ulc  of  what  nmy  be  done  on  good  land 
1  an  ordinarily  favourable  season." 

CTo  be  coucludod.j 

Tor  "  The  Friend." 

uic  Letters  of  George  Chnrchman,  vitii  Occasional 
iicmarks. 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1781,  various  con 
■riis  for  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the 
omljirs  in  christian  piety  and  circumspect  walk- 
g  111  lore  men,  were  weightily  before  it,  and  mucl 
lod  counsel  was  administered  by  concerned 
licuils;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  substance 

wliii'h  was  sent  down  in  the  extracts. 
Al'tor  returning  from  this  Yearly  Meeting,  Gr.  C. 
It  his  mind  drawn  in  love  to  attend  the  then  ap 
oaching  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  to 
■  iii'ld  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
c  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  after  his 
:tuni  thus  saluted  his  friend  11.  D.: — 

"  E.  Nottingham,  Eleventh  month  24th,  1781. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Since  I  attended  your  late 
Marterly  Meeting,  I  have  felt  an  increasing  near- 
;ss  to  Friends  in  the  city.  I  have  to  believe  that 
le  Keeper  of  Israel  is  watchful  over,  and  has 
\  iilei-  regard  for  the  sincere-hearted  in  every 
]ice,  and  vouchsafes  to  bless  their  religious  meet- 
iis,  at  times,  with  the  dew  of  his  heavenly  pre- 
!!icc.  This  comforts,  refreshes  and  invigorates 
t:ir  souls, — furnishing  them  strength  to  bear  the 
( als  of  their  day,  and  with  wisdom  to  steer 
trough  the  stormy  passage  of  life,  in  this  time, 
Mon  a  variety  of  adverse  winds  assail  them. 
Ijirioua  afflicting  circumstances  are  permitted  to 
t';end  us  for  the  trial  of  our  faith  and  patience, 
i  d  for  the  removal  of  our  dross.  To  make  the 
)  5t  use  of  every  dispensation,  and  to  be  more  and 
lire  ill  the  way  of  receiving  the  profit  intended 
t;rcby,  requires  great  circumspection,  and  deep 
i  vard  watchfulness.  Great  should  be  our  care 
tit  our  minds  may  not  be  diverted  by  any  object, 
0:any  pursuit,  from  this  great  duty,  lest  it  should 
f)ve  to  our  loss  and  disappointment  in  that  which 
iJurable  riches  and  righteousness. 

'  I  think  I  have,  since  last  amongst  you,  seen 
ETC  fully  the  need  of  endeavouring  to  be  weighty 
iispirit,  than  ever  before.  There  are  many  ways, 
■fliereby  our  adversary  seeks  to  entice  and  ensnare 
01-  souls,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  that  daily  growth 
ail  increase  in  strength  and  experience,  which  our 
<  acious  Benefactor  intends  for  the  remnant  of 
li  people,  in  this,  the  day  of  great  sifting  and 
t  il.  This  benefit  is  surely  to  be  obtained  in 
I  other  way,  than  by  that  of  a  daily  dying  to 
t|:  inclinations,  cogitations,  will  and  workings  of 
tf  crcaturelypart.  Through  this,  as  the  appointed 
rans,  we  come  more  and  more  '  to  live  unto  Him 
Vo  died  for  us,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifica- 
t|D.'  Thus  we  may  livingly  experience  in  and 
fi  ourselves  the  true  divinity  couched  in  that  ex- 
issiou  of  the  great  Apostle,  'Ye  are  dead,  and 
\ir  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'  To  be  de- 
1  ved  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine  life  at  a  time 
\  en  such  a  flood  of  death  is  prevalent  over  the 
I  wary,  is  an  awful  consideration  which  should 
i  press  every  siucere  soul  with  earnest  desires  for 


its  own  preservation  in  the  Truth.  The  tempta 
tions  to  depart  from  the  divine  life,  ocour,  at  thii 
day,  I  believe,  more  in  the  city  than  in  the  couu 
try.  Yet  the  care  of  the  Great  Shepherd  over  his 
fiock  is  in  no  wise  abated.  He  sleepcth  not  by 
day,  nor  slumbereth  by  night.  His  car  is  i 
open  to  the  cries  of  his  sincere  and  humble  seeking 
children,  and  he  will  arise,  if  they  still  look  unto 
him  for  aid,  for  the  help  of  the  needy.  There 
mains,  therefore,  great  encouragement  for  all  such 
to  wait  for  the  refreshment  which  can  come  only 
from  his  presence,  and  to  seek  for  submission,  y 
for  an  ardent  desire,  to  be  emptied  of  self,  to  be 
broken  off  from  all  unprofitable  connection  with 
the  world,  and  to  be  cleansed  from  every  thing 
which  tends  to  obstruct  the  pure  stream  of  divine 
consolation.  That  this  may  be  the  diligent  exer- 
cise of  our  minds,  is  the  present  desire  of  thy 
friend." 

George  then  mentions  that  some  Friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  had  subscribed  to- 
wards a  fund  for  educating  poor  children,  and  that 
they  expected  to  commence  a  school  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  His  sons  were  willing  to  assist  in 
instructing  the  poor  children,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  hope  that  some  good  would  result 
therefrom  to  a  very  much  neglected  class  in  the 
community.  Having  received  from  his  friend  II. 
D.  some  stoves,  &c.,  sent  for  the  proposed  school, 
he  acknowledges  the  receipt  in  this  letter : — 

"  E.  Nottingham,  First  month  4th,  1732. 
"  Dear  Friend, —  *  -*  *  Q^j^g  present  state 
of  our  country  has  been  much  before  me  for  a  con- 
derable  time  past.  There  are  many  objects  of 
pity,  as  well  as  of  sorrow  to  the  tender,  observant 
d.  Pity  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
youth,  who  seem  to  be  neglected  as  to  the  right 
improvement  of  their  minds  and  morals,  according 
to  the  line  of  true  Christianity.  When  we  take  a 
serious  view  around  us,  many  things  demand  our 
sympathy  both  among  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  human  beings,  particularly  of  the  latter  sort. 
I  have  been  ready  to  think,  the  more  the  light  is 
~:red  to  rise  and  disperse  the  mists  and  fogs 
which  have  prevailed,  even  amongst  a  highly  pro- 
fessing people,  relative  to  the  proper  use  of  outward 
substance,  lent  or  permitted  to  come  into  our  pos- 
session, the  more  we  shall  be  given  to  see  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  us  with  that  property  towards 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poorer  part  of  man- 
kind. 

"  I  believe,  to  come  fully  to  understand  the 
ystery  of  godliness,  relative  to  the  right  use  of 
le  outward  blessings  bestowed  on  us,  and  to  be 
clean  preserved  from  harm  and  guilt  through  the 
subtle  working  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  so  pow- 
erful in  its  influence  over  the  worldly  and  fleshly 
part  of  man,  requires  great  abasement  before  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  and  a  deep  indwelling  with  his 
witness  placed  in  us  as  an  unerring  guide.  The 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Author  of  Christianity,  '  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world  ;' 
Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth  ;' 
considered  under  the  influence  of  that  wisdom  and 
purity  from  whence  they  proceeded,  will  not  be 
found  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their  force  or  of 
their  binding  authority.  All  who  desire  to  be 
clothed  with  the  white  raiment,  when  He,  the 
giver  forth  of  these  precepts,  shall  appear  as  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead, — when  his  eyes  shall  be 
as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  in  his  hand  the  sharp  sword 
with  two  edges, — will  feel  that,  if  in  his  presence 
they  may  be  admitted  to  appear  guiltless,  as  hav- 
ing had  all  their  works  taken  beforehand  to  judg- 
ment, and  their  spirits  fully  cleansed,  it  will  be  all 
they  can  ask.     Then,  to  feel  no  condemnation  for 


doing  things  they  ought  not,  or  for  having  left  un- 
done, the  good  they  might  and  ought  to  have  done  to 
others  with  the  overplus  in  their  possession  of  the 
things  of  this  life,  will  be  to  them  more  enjoyment 
than  a  full  possession  could  afford  of  all  the  wealth 
of  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

"All  I  have,  ever  had,  or  am  likely  ever  to  have 
of  this  world's  treasure,  is  not  much.  I  never  had 
a  natural  turu  for  acquiring  wealth,  and  have  never 
been  in  a  situation  in  which  I  could  obtain  it.  Yet 
the  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  dan- 
gers and  ways  of  the  world,  the  more  my  mind 
seems  devoted,  according  to  my  capacity,  to  en- 
courage and  put  forward  the  making  a  provision 
for  a  christian  education  of  a  number  of  the  poorer 
sort  of  mankind.  That  the  progress  of  the  insti- 
tution, now  beginning  for  that  purpose,  may  be  in 
the  line  of  prudence  and  purity,  is  what  I  sin- 
cerely desire.  *  *  *'  * 

"  My  thoughts  have  been  turned  towards  your 
Quarterly  Meeting  often  of  late.  Whether  my 
having  attended  the  last  will  excuse  me  from 
coming  to  the  next  I  do  not  yet  know.  I  believii 
much  depends  on  the  honest-hearted  exerting 
themselves  for  promoting  the  revival  of  sound  dis- 
cipline in  each  of  the  meetings  within  the  verge  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  your  highly  favoured 
city.  The  members  of  that  meeting  profess  the 
pure  light  and  the  pure  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
have  often  been  called,  been  wooed,  and  long  waited 
on  for  more  illustrious  fruits; — fruits  more  con- 
sistent with  the  professions  they  make,  and  the 
favours  they  have  enjoyed.  I  have  apprehended 
the  time  of  further  separation  of  vile  things  from 
the  precious  is  nearer  at  hand  than  many  who  sit 
not  iu  the  lowest  seats,  are  aware  of.  May  the 
sincere-hearted  be  enabled  to  floe  for  their  lives, 
and  be  admitted  to  a  quiet  residence  in  the  Inner 
Court,  where  neither  harms  nor  fears  can  reach 
them,  is  the  desire  of  thy  aflfcctionate  friend, 

"G.  C." 


Remarkable  Leap  of  a  Locomotive. — The  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette  gives  the  following  account  of  u 
locomotive  engine  in  its  travels  on  the  Little  Miami 
llailroad  : — 

"  The  engine  '  Washington,'  belonging  to  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  road,  started  down  the 
track  some  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  empty  cars  to  the  depot 
preparatory  to  making  up  the  6.15  train,  the  engine 
eing  under  the  control  of  a  man  employed  about 
the  yard,  and  not  the  regular  engineer.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  depot,  the  man  in  charge  dis- 
covered an  engine  of  the  Little  Miami  road  back- 
ing down  to  the  depot  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
out  the  morning  train  for  Cleveland.  Fearing  a 
collision,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Marietta  cu- 
ine,  reversed,  and  jumped  from  the  machine.  A 
minute  after,  the  two  engines  came  together,  when 
the  impetus  given  to  the  Marietta  engine,  together 
with  the  force  of  the  reversed  power,  started  it  to- 
wards the  depot  with  the  velocity  of  a  rocket.  The 
down  grade  gave  it  additional  headway,  and  it 
bounded  along  the  track,  belching  forth  fire  and 
smoke  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
from  the  track,  and  literally  bounding  from  the 
iron  rails,  threatening  destruction  to  every  thing 
that  impeded  its  progress.  Experienced  judges 
of  the  speed  of  railway  trains,  who  saw  this  en- 
gine on  its  lightning  travels,  say  that  it  could  not 
have  been  going  at  a  less  rate  than  sccenty-Jive  to 
one  hundred  miles  an  luoar  !  Its  final  bringing  up 
shows  that  their  calculations  could  not  have  been 
far  out  of  the  way. 

"  Upon  the  track  in  the  depot  the  morning  train, 
consisting  of  some  four  or  five  cars,  had  been  made 
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up,  and  about  one  hundred  passengers  had  already 
tukon  their  scats.  On  came  the  engine  with  the 
speed  of  a  destructive  whirlwind,  directly  upon 
the  track  leading  to  the  traiu,  until  within  about 
four  or  five  rods  of  the  depot,  when  the  fortunate 
accidental  change  of  a  switch  drove  it  upon  the 
other  track.  Almost  before  the  persons  standing 
by  could  realize  that  an  engine  had  entered  one 
end  of  the  depot,  the  engine  had  bounded  through 
the  entire  length,  demolished  an  eigJdcen  inch 
brick  tcall,  timbers  and  all,  at  the  rear,  leaped 
across  two  road  tracks — one  about  ten  feet  below 
the  other — without  touching  either,  and  embedded 
itself  in  a  huge  pile  of  coal.  The  distance  leaped, 
from  the  wall  of  the  depot  to  the  lamp  of  the  en- 
gine, could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy-five 
Jcct !  All  this  distance,  through  the  demolished 
wall  of  the  depot,  it  dragged  the  tender  loaded 
with  wood,  without  breaking  the  couplings." 


A  PARENT'S  PRATER. 
At  this  hushed  hour  when  all  ray  children  sleep, 

Hero  in  thy  presence,  gracious  God  I  kneel! 
And  while  the  tears  of  gratitude  I  weep, 

Would  pour  the  prayer  which  gratitude  must  feel ; 
Parental  level  O,  set  the  holy  seal 

On  these  soft  hearts  which  thou  to  me  hast  sent; 
Rejiel  temptation,  guard  their  better  weal. 

Be  thy  pure  Spirit  to  their  frailty  lent, 

And  lead  them  in  the  path,  their  infant  Saviour  went. 

I  ask  not  for  them  eminence  or  wealth — 

For  these  in  wisdom's  view,  are  tritling  toys ; 
r.ut  occupation,  competence  and  health. 

Thy  love,  Thy  presence,  and  the  lasting  joys 
That  flow  therefrom  ;  the  passion  which  employs 

The  breasts  of  holy  men  ; — and  thus  to  be 
From  all  that  taints,  or  darkens,  or  destroys 

The  strength  of  principles,  forever  free  ; 

This  is  the  blessed  boon,  0  God,  I  ask  of  thee. 

Oh  !  teach  me.  Power  Supreme,  in  their  green  days, 
With  meekest  skill.  Thy  lessons  to  impart ; 

To  shun  the  wicked,  and  to  show  the  maze 

Through  which  their  honeyed  accents  reach  the  heart. 

Help  them  to  learn  without  the  bitter  smart 
Of  sad  experience,  vices  to  decline  ; 

From  treachery,  falsehood,  knavery,  may  they  start 
As  from  a  hidden  snake  ;  from  woman,  wine, 
From  all  the  guilty  pangs  with   which  such  scenes 
combine. 

How  soft  they  sleep!  what  innocent  repose 
Rests  on  their  eye-lids,  from  all  sorrow  free  ! 

Sweet  babes,  the  curtain  I  would  not  unclose. 

Which  wraps  the  future  from  your  minds  and  me. 

But,  Heavenly  Father!  leaving  them  with  thee, — 
Whether  or  high  or  low  may  be  their  lot, 

Or  early  death,  or  life  await  them — be 

Their  Guardian,  Saviour,  Guide,  and  bless  the  spot 
Where  they  shall  live  or  die ;  till  death,  forsake  them 
notl 

Though  persecution's  arches  o'er  them  spread. 

Or  sickness  undermine,  consuming  slow, 
Though  they  should  lead  the  life  their  Saviour  led. 

And  His  deep  poverty  be  doomed  to  know ; 

Wherever  Thou  shalt  order,  let  them  go  ; 

I  give  them  up  to  Thee — they  are  not  mine. 


Men  measure  their  respectability  not  by  their 
deeds  of  goodness,  but  by  the  sums  of  which  they 
are  masters.  There  are,  however,  some  noblo  ex- 
ceptions.— Mason. 

Games  of  SkiU. — A  correspondent  asks  : — 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Games  of  Skill,  as  Chess. 
Draughts,  or  Chequers?"  Not  understanding  such 
games,  our  opinion  may  be  of  little  worth  ;  but  we 
think  that  human  life  is  too  short,  its  true  work 
too  large,  and  its  real  object  too  momentous,  to 
be  frittered  away  with  such  fooleries.  So  much 
for  the  moral  of  the  subject.  As  to  the  mental 
eifect  of  such  employments,  they  certainly  promote 
liabita  of  deliberation  and  thoughtfiilnesa,  and  very 


important  characteristics  are  they  in  this  hurry- 
skurry,  helter-skelter,  neck-or-nothing  age.  But 
far  higher  purposes  would  be  attaiued  by  an  equal 
time  speut  in  the  demonstration  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  Euclid,  because  they  compel  the  mind 
to  attention,  to  thoughtfulness,  and  to  habits  of 
legitimate  deductions,  the  want  of  which  is  one  of 
the  most  radical  defects  of  modern  education,  and 
one  of  the  most  constant  causes  of  making  life  a 
failure. 

As  to  the  physical  tendency  of  spending  hours 
together,  bending  over  the  table,  with  that  insuffi- 
cient and  imperfect  breathing  which  attends  an 
interested  mind,  any  one's  common  sense  will  give 
the  answer,  that  such  pastimes  are  full  of  mischief, 
and  worse  than  useless.  To  all  we  say,  and  to  in- 
valids and  sedentary  people  especially,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  actual  and  serious  business  of  life, 
be  out  and  about ;  laugh,  romp,  run,  jump,  swim, 
row,  ride,  do  anything  rather  than  sit  still  within 
any  four  walls,  or  lounge  on  a  sofa,  or  doze  in  a 
chair,  or  sleep  over  a  dull  book.  Moderate  and 
continuous  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  without  a 
second,  as  a  means  of  health,  both  to  the  well  and 
to  the  siek. — IlaU's  Journal  of  Health. 

For  "  The  Fripnd." 

It  seems  right  for  me  to  acknowledge,  that  while 
reflecting  upon  the  many  marks  of  degeneracy  at 
the  present  time,  my  mind  was  turned  to  the  ac- 
count given  of  Joseph  Pike,  and  I  was  glad  to 
welcome  its  publication  in  "  The  Friend,"  hop' 
that  it  may  tend  to  confirm  many  in  their  views  of 
the  value  and  obligation  of  the  testimonies  whicb 
he  was  engaged  to  bear  to  the  simplicity  and  powei 
of  Truth.  Any  efl'ootual  aid  in  this  direction, 
should  be  hailed  with  joy,  by  every  rightly  con- 
cerned mind,  as  the  time  in  which  we  are  living, 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  uncommon  dangers 
through  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
a  disposition  to  lower  the  standard  of  Truth. 


Africa. 


Africa,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  is,  in  civi- 
lization, the  oldest  of  the  continents,  her  soil  having 
been  "  worn  out"  and  exhausted  by  civilization,  dur- 
ing ages  long  lost  out  of  memory.  It  is  a  high  table 
land,  almost  destitute  of  mountains,  with  an  equa- 
ble climate,  and  few  of  the  inconveniences  incident 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Hence  this 
supposition  is  possibly  correct.  It  is  certainly  fa- 
voured by  ancient  historical  and  mythological  wri- 
ters. Herodotus  assures  us  that  Jithiopia  was  the 
most  distant  region  of  the  earth,  and  that  its  inha- 
bitants were  "  the  tallest,  most  beautiful  and  long- 
est lived  of  the  human  race."  Homer  terms  them 
a  blameless  nation,  and  tells  us  that  the  gods  were 
once  their  guests.  Diodorus  goes  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  "  sacred  language"  employed  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt  was  the  common  tongue  of  Ethiopia. 
"  The  traveller,  as  he  ascends  the  Nile,  fiuds  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  increase  in  number  and  in 
age,  as  he  proceeds,  until  hundreds  of  mUes  beyond 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs, 
he  arrives  at  the  Meroe,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
venerable  mother  of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  Yet 
even  the  priests  of  Meroe  considered  themselves  a 
colony  from  a  people  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon." 

—  Bowen,  in  his  course  of  lectures  recently 
delivered  at  Clinton  Hall,  countenanced  this  theory 
of  the  antiquity  of  African  civilization.  After  de- 
claring that  in  that  continent  were  no  mountain 
ranges,  but  only  isolated  peaks,  he  stated  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  deserts,  many  miles  remote  from 
human  habitations,  the  granite  rocks  were  full  of 
grooves  scooped  or  worn  out  by  the  grinding  of 


corn ;  the  multitude  of  which  could  be  accountet  j 
for  only  by  assuming  that  the  country  was  oncii 
Icnsely  peopled.  | 

He  found  that  the  traditions  of  that  part  oj 
ifrica  in  the  country  of  the  Niger  assigned  to  th  ] 
people  an  eastern  origin.  He  does  not  seem  t<; 
be  clear,  however,  in  assigning  such  origin  to  al 
the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  continent,  bu  I 

ly  to  certain  races.  We  understand  him  to  in  i 
timate  that  the  negro  of  the  coa.st  is  different  i:j 
character,  origin  and  blood  from  the  Fellatah  ani| 
other  nations  of  the  interior;  an  idea  which  ceii 
tainly  is  plausible.  It  is  certain  that  the  ancien' 
Egyptian  was  no  sable  woolly  headed  personage  i 
and  there  may  be  other  peoples  on  that  continenll 
that  in  all  probability  were  also  Asiatic  colonies,  i 

There  is  a  history  of  the  Fellatah  people  extant  | 
written  by  a  king  of  Sackatoo.  This  may  seei| 
almost  incredible,  but  —  Bowen  goes  on  to  d{' 
clare  that  there  are  several  libraries  among  theni 
and  that  they  actually  have  books  containing  int 
formation  of  our  own  customs — The  names  of  Abrai 
ham  and  David,  Mary  and  Susannah,  are  commoi 
among  them — they  have  traditions  of  Nimrod,  an  I 
trace  their  origin  from  Yahrouba,  the  son  of  Kail 
tan  (Joktan),  Yehemen  (Arabia).  He  suppose  i 
that  the  army  of  Cambyses,  said  by  Herodotus  t' 
have  perished  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  met  ei 
such  fate,  the  sand  never  being  moved,  or  undi' 
lated  by  the  wind,  as  has  been  stated,  but  had  mi 
grated  westward,  and  become  the  progenitors  .i 
some  of  these  nations.  A  tradition  exists  amoui 
several  tribes  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Persi  i 
The  stories  of  armies  and  caravans  overwhelmei 
by  billows  of  sand  in  the  desert,  are  very  old-i 
older  than  Herodotus,  and  very  false.  Every  pa 
of  the  Sahara  is  inhabited.  Two  republics  exi 
there,  confederations  of  tribes  ;  and  there  exis 
among  them  a  literature,  as  old,  perhaps,  as  ai 
other.  The  soil  of  the  desert  is  constituted  of  lim 
stone,  sand  and  clay  ;  water  filters  through  itssu''^ 
strata,  and  Artesian  wells  can  be  constructed  ever 
where.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  it  mi  I 
yet  be  rendered  sufficiently  fertile,  and  become  t! 
abode  of  a  large  population. 

—  Bowen  suggests  that  some  of  the  races 
Central  Africa  came  from  India,  and  intermixi 
with  a  white  race  in  the  Sahara,  and  with  Mala 
on  the  eastern  coast,  while  others  had  proceeded 
the  Senegal  country.  He  found,  wherever  he  wei 
all  shades  of  colour.  Some  of  the  Fellatah  peoj 
were  almost  white,  having  Roman  noses  and  oth 
Caucasian  characteristics.  They  were  a  fine-loo 
ing  race,  and  their  language  was  not  Afric! 
They  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  co 
tinent.  The  traditions  of  the  couutry  called  tb( 
"  white  men,"  and  gave  them  a  foreign  orig: 
Their  language  contains  a  far  greater  number 
abstract  nouns  than  the  English,  showing  that  th 
are  a  reflective  people.  They  preserved  the  li' 
rature  which  they  obtained  from  the  Saracens,  a' 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  they  had  possess 
themselves  from  remote  antiquity,  in  as  ad  vane 
a  stage  of  perfection  as  when  first  received.  Inded 
they  have  already  advanced  to  such  a  state 
civilization,  that  they  must  continue, — they  cam! 
retrograde.  They  work  iron,  smelting  it  with  chi 
coal ;  and,  long  before  Pliny  was  born,  manufi 
tured  glass  upon  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

Other  writers  confirm  these  statements.  DeGai  > 
found  the  city  of  Melinda,  on  the  eastern  coal 
north  of  Mozambique,  with  walls  of  hewn  stoi' 
The  people  were  dressed  in  silk,  and  equal  to  i 
Spaniards  in  their  civilization.  Almeida  says 
the  Movisa,  that  "though  this  empire  is  in  i 
heart  of  Africa,  it  is  by  no  means  so  barbarous 
closet  geographers  are  accustomed  to  depict.     1 
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jiarquis  D'Etomville,  who  was  for  ten  yeara  a 
llave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drelgado,  speaks  in 

0  disparaging  terms  of  the  civilization  of  the  peo- 
le.  The  policy  of  their  government,  he  describes 
3  bearing  a  near  relation  to  that  of  China;   and, 

i|ke  the  Chinese,  their  civilization  is  maintained 
om  the  remotest  times,  and  is  anterior  to  that  of 
le  Egyptians.  He  examined  historical  books 
Imong  them,  and  found  their  sacred  books  much 
jesembling  our  Scriptures."  lie  conceived  that 
be  book  of  Genesis  was  written  in  accordance  with 
ae  geography  of  that  country. 
i;  M.  Donville,  in  1828,  visited  the  country  of  the 
[lonlova  people,  under  the  equator,  and  bore  tes- 
imony  to  their  advanced  culture.  They  wrought 
opper,  and  were  skilled  in  carpentry.  Their 
juildings  were  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
ippearauce  ;  the  houses  were  all  kept  in  good  or- 
jer,  and  far  better  than  those  of  the  French  pea- 
lutry.  At  Yanoo,  the  capital,  he  found  ambas- 
adors  from  a  nation  living  to  the  eastward,  and 
jesircd  to  accompany  them  home.  They  would 
i|ot  consent,  alleging  that  it  was  a  capital  ofience 
h  bring  a  foreigner  into  their  country.  This  agrees 
ith  the  declaration  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
Last  Judgment,"  §§  76,  78. 
The  physical  geography  of  the  African  continent 
liaows  it  to  be  abundant  in  natural  resources.  The 
i-ail  of  the  desert  has  already  been  noticed.  Prom 
i|eneriffe  to  Liberia,  the  rock  is  trap ;  below  to  the 
outh-east,  granite.  In  Yariba  trap  and  gneiss 
gain  appear,  also  protogene.  The  old  red  sand- 
ione  occupies  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea.  Back 
|om  the  coast  are  large  quantities  of  claystone 
[^itable  for  building  purposes  and  soft  enough  to 
fi3  cut  with  tools.  Vast  mines  of  iron  exist  there, 
if  a  superior  quality.  —  Bowen  found  in  Yor- 
puba  hillocks  which  proved  to  be  the  remains  of 
jirges  in  which  the  metal  had  been  wrought,  thou- 
jinds  of  years  ago.  Copper  and  lead  are  also  ob- 
lined  in  great  abundance.  Brass  of  an  excellent 
uality  was  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  he  was 
ilild  that  it  was  manufactured  in  the  interior.  Gold 
ipd  gems  were  also  abundant  in  the  Ashantee 
■  )untry,  and  it  was  from  those  regions  that  ancient 
*larthage  derived  her  vast  wealth, 
ki  Commercial  facilities  are  easily  created  in  all 
^|iat  part  of  the  continent.  The  swamps  which 
|;iireigner8  find  so  destructive  to  health,  only  line 
lie  coast,  while  beyond  is  an  elevated  plateau,  in 
|jlhich  the  heat  is  never  extreme.  At  some  sea- 
^  »ns,  the  liarmuttan  or  cold  wind  prevails,  making 
jl|ie  climate  salubrious.  The  absence  of  mountain 
Jjinges  is  favourable  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
jii)ads,  while  the  Niger  itself  may  be  made  the 
(iiioroughfare  for  a  lucrative  commerce.  This  river 
b|is  been  aptly  styled  the  Mississippi  of  Africa, 
t  rom  its  delta  to  its  source  it  is  more  than  three 
f  lousand  miles  in  length,  and  for  a  great  portion 
1 "  that  distance  may  be  navigated  by  steam- 
:ii)ats.  Its  principal  tributaries,  we  are  assured, 
^  -e  navigable  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

^The  country  which  is  drained  by  the  Niger  and 
is  branches,  is  rich  in  resources  yet  undeveloped, 
fcjatton,  which  was  first  brought  thence  to  America, 
*jay  be  produced  in  great  abundance.    The  indigo 
-jjiee  flourishes  there,  and  can  be  made  to  supply  the 
\  lints  of  the  people  of  Europe.     The  most  precious 
mis  are  wasting  year  by  year  in  quantities  suiE- 
-iit  to  make  the   fortunes  of  many  mercantile 
nisos.     Ivory,  silk  and  skins  can   be  obtained 
tb  very  little  difliiculty.     The  palm  tree  grows 
xuriautly  and  in  abundance,  ample  enough  to 
pply  oil  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

1  The  commerce  with  this  country,  now  valued  at 
•  iiout  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  could  be  augment- 

i  many  times  over,  if  our  merchanta  would  esta- 


blish trading  posts  in  the  interior,  far  up  the  Niger, 
so  as  to  compete  and  break  up  the  vast  trafiic  by 
the  caravans.  The  English,  neglectful  of  this,  have 
failed  to  open  a  lucrative  commerce.  The  minor 
impediment  in  the  way  of  African  industry  is  the 
want  of  a  market  for  their  productions.  If  this  is 
furnished,  it  will  not  require  a  long  time  to  develop 
the  exhaustless  resources  of  that  country. 

—  Bowen  thinks  that  our  government  should 
send  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Niger.  This 
would  aid  greatly  in  opening  such  a  commerce,  and 
prove  a  source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  our  own 
country.  Around  the  marts  which  would  be  esta- 
blished in  Central  Africa,  large  towns  would  spring 
up,  which  would  become  nuclei  of  civilization, 
and  the  slave  trade  might  thus  be  more  efl'ectually 
suppressed. — Late  Paper. 
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"  It  is  not  the  bishop's  nor  priest's  work  to  mar- 
ry people.  You  never  read  throughout  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  either  priests  or  bishops  married 
any.  It  is  God's  work  and  his  ordinance.  Whom 
God  joins  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  They 
took  one  another  in  the  assemblies  of  the  righteous, 
the  saints,  and  holy  ones  of  God,  who  were  of  the 
seed  of  the  righteous.  Which  practice  is  now  fol- 
lowed among  the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers, 
who  are  of  the  seed  and  generation  of  the  right 
eous,  the  elect  people  of  God.  You  may  read  how 
Jacob,  who  was  of  the  seed  of  the  righteous,  took 
his  wife  in  the  assembly  at  Laban's  house,  who 
gathered  the  people  together,  when  he  took  her 
having  declared  it  before;  and  al!  parties  were 
satisfied.  Jacob  was  the  beloved  of  God,  who 
took  his  wife  of  the  best  sort  of  people.  His  father 
and  mother  would  not  have  him  unequally  yoked, 
as  Esau  had  been  before.  Boaz  took  his  wife 
Ruth,  after  both  sides  were  satisfied,  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  and  elders.  He  declared  it  unto 
the  elders,  '  Ye  are  witnesses  this  day,  that  I  take 
Iluth  to  be  my  wife ;  and  they  said  we  are  wit- 
nesses.    Of  this  Boaz  came  the  line  of  Christ. 

"Christ  Jesus  went  to  a  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  who  ended  the  first  priesthood,  and  is  the 
everla.sting  Priest.  He  went  with  his  disciples  and 
the  mother  of  Jesus;  whence  it  is  clear  that  there 
was  a  meeting  and  an  assembly  of  people.  And 
marriage  being  God's  ordinance,  God's  joining, 
here  Christ  owns  it.  It  was  God's  joining  before 
the  fall,  and  God's  giving  before  the  fall ;  and  it 
is  so  in  the  restoration  out  of  the  fall  again  by 
Christ  Jesus,  [of  those]  who  are  come  into  the 
Spirit  and  power  of  God  ;  they  know  it  is  God'; 
joining  again  in  the  restoration,  xind  so  marriage 
was  a  figure  of  Christ  and  his  church,  as  the  apos- 
tle instances  in  Ephesians.  Therefore  they  were 
not  to  be  unequally  yoked,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers. The  law  of  God  did  forbid  it.  They 
were  not  to  give  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
heathen,  or  marry  with  them,  for  it  grieved  the 
Lord  in  the  old  world,  and  brought  destruction 
upon  those  bad  marriages.  When  the  sons  of 
God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  were  fair,  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose,  who  cor- 
rupted the  earth,  and  filled  it  with  violence.  Yet 
the  holy  men  of  God,  their  marriages  were  never 
judged  of  God  in  the  old  world.  So  none  before 
the  law,  nor  any  in  the  law,  nor  in  the  time  of  th 
Gospel,  their  marriages  were  not  judged  by  tho 
Lord,  who  walked  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  knew  God's  joining,  who  brings  man 
and  woman  together.  But  such  as  mingled  with 
the  heathen  and  unbelievers,  and  followed  strange 
flesh,  they  went  from  the  Spirit ;  they  lost  the  son- 
ship.     Through  such  the  earth  waa  corrupted,  and 


filled  with  violence.  Such  could  not  know  God's 
joining,  who  went  from  the  Spirit,  and  from  the 
law  and  Gospel.  Such  are  mingled  with  unbe- 
lievers, and  follow  strange  flesh,  and  corrupt  their 
own,  who  go  from  the  Spirit,  by  which  they  have 
been  sanctified  and  led  into  the  sonship.  Such  as 
marry  with  unbelievers,  go  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  grieve  Him  and  their  righteous  parents." 
— Bxtr act  from  George  Fox's  BjnsLle,  10G9. 

In  1691,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  during 
the  life-time  of  many  of  the  most  substantial 
Friends,  reminds  their  members  of  their  former  ad- 
vices against  marriage  "  with  persons  of  the  world, 
unequally  yoking  with  unbelievers."  In  169.'}, 
that  meeting  again  has  this  advice,  "  that  all  dili- 
gence, care  and  caution  be  had,  that  no  Friend,  or 
Friend's  children,  be  betrayed  in  affection,  or 
otherwise,  nor  join  in  marriage  with  those  who  aro 
not  of  our  christian  profession  and  Society."  What 
obscurity  must  have  overspread  the  minds  of  those 
who  not  only  wish  to  bring  about  connections  by 
marriage  between  members  and  those  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  but  also  to  encourage  marriages 
in  the  meetings  of  Friends,  where  neither  of  the 
parties  have  any  right  of  membership.  Either  will  be 
a  fatal  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  Society, 
where  it  is  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  year  1719,  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  its 
discipline  further  says,  "  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
an  undue  liberty  in  contracting  marriages  with  such 
as  are  not  of  our  Society,  it  is  advised  that  all 
parents  and  guardians  of  children  do  take  cspccud 
care,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  priveni  their  chil- 
dren from  running  into  such  marriages ;  and  that 
the  Friends  of  cack  2>articular  meeting,  and  also 
of  tlw  ISIontldij  Meeting  to  which  such  persons 
belong,  do  in  tlte  wisdom  and piower  of  Truth,  uso 
their  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  the  said  evil  by 
admonishing  such  as  may  attempt  to  marry  as 
aforesaid,  to  desist  from  accomplishing  the  same  ; 
but  if  they  refuse  to  take  counsel,  or  privately  go 
on  to  marry  as  aforesaid,  that  then  such  persons  bo 
dealt  ivU.h  according  to  tlie  good  order  of  Truth, 
a,ndi  j udgment  fixed  upon  all  u-ho  take  such  undue 
liberty." 

If  marriages  with  persons  not  of  our  Society 
were  then  an  evil,  and  special  care  was  then  to  bo 
exercised  to  prevent  them,  and  both  particular  and 
monthly  meetings  were  called  on  to  put  a  stop  to 
them  as  "  an  evil,  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
Truth,"  how  can  those  connections  now  be  approved 
and  encouraged,  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
same  Truth,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the  church. 
Has  the  blessed  Head  altered  his  will,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize and  warrant  that  which,  he  then  directed 
his  church  to  condemn  as  an  "evil"  and  disown? 
We  believe  not.  The  alteration  is  in  those  who 
profess  to  be  his  church,  but  who,  we  fear,  have 
slidden  from  the  foundation.  May  our  members, 
young  and  old,  be  preserved  from  all  the  sophis- 
try that  may  be  brought  to  induce  them  to  slight, 
and  depart  from  the  salutary  conclusions  and  rulc^, 
adopted  in  the  brighter  days  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  which  are  still  maintained  by  all  con- 
sistent Friends  of  this  day. 


I  have  often  thought,  that  in  relating  narra- 
tives, there  is  a  great  aptitude  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  strict  truth,  by  exaggerating,  for  a  supposed  em- 
bellishment, what  we  relate ;  this  is  a  species  of 
falsehood  I  myself  have  been  too  guilty  of,  although 
not  more  so,  I  believe,  than  many  others;  and  have 
been  condemned  for  the  same  by  Him  who  bringeth 
every  word  into  judgment,  and  with  a  most  unerr- 
ing scrutiny  and  precision  distinguisheth  the  truth. 
For  somo  time  past  I  have  had  rather  a  recourse  to 
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palli.atives,  as, — if  Irememberriglit;  or  a, — suppose  treasury  of  evil  in  thy  heart,  which  will  be  fur- 
it  might  be  so, — rather  so  and  so.  Although  these 'nishing  thy  niiud  and  thoughts  with  unprofitable 
subterfuges  may  be  preferable  to  downright  and  |  matter,  unto  the  daily  wounding  of  thy  life,  and 
unguarded  lying,  yet  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  [clouding  of  thy  understanding,  and  thickening  of 
of  real  truth,  which  is  bold  as  the  day,  and  in  no  the  vail  and  mask  over  thy  beauty.     All  this  may 


need  of  deceitful  covering ;  there  is  therefore  abun- 
dant cause  for  us  to  unite  in  the  address  uttered 
by  one  formerly,  viz.  O  Lord  !  keep  thou  the  doors 
of  our  lips,  that  we  offeud  not  with  our  tongues. — 
Samuel  ixott. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
"  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 

The  Lord  is  now  as  clearly  making  known  his 
will  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  as  in  other 
ages  of  the  world.  His  love  towards  them  is  not 
diminished.  He  is  calling  all  to  eat  of  the  "  mar- 
riage supper."  He  is  saying  to  the  "North,  give 
up ;  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back."  He  has 
promised  to  "  lead  the  blind  in  a  way  they  have 
not  known,  to  make  darkness  light  before  them, 
and  crooked  things  straight,  to  do  these  things  for 
them,  and  not  forsake  them."  Why,  then,  should 
even  one  of  us  halt  between  two  opinions  ?  If  the 
Lord  be  our  God,  let  us  serve  him  by  unreserved 
obedience  to  that  which  he  has  clearly  shown  us  as 
his  will,  even  to  the  iknyiiig  of  s>if\  which  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  our  advancement  in  the  way  of 
holiness,  that  lies  in  our  path.  "  If  any  man," 
says  our  Lord,  "  tcill  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me." 

The  denying  of  self  is  indeed  a  close  and  a 
liome  work  :  it  is  a  crucifying  work  ;  it  is  that  by 
which  only  we  are  enabled  to  adopt  the  Apostle's 
experience, — "I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  never- 
theless I  live;  yet  not  /,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me, 
and  the  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  is  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me." 

May  we,  all  of  us,  strive  to  have  this  work  per- 
fected in  us,  not  sparing  the  goodliest  and  the  best 
to  sacrifice  with;  in  the  work  of  which  we  shall  be 
led  many  a  time  to  cry  out  from 
own  unworthiness — "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner." The  church,  in  the  time  of  her  Holy  Head 
will  come  up  again  out  of  the  wilderness  :   she  wil 


be  done  by  the  enemy  under  pretence  of  valour 
and  witness  bearing,  against  formality  ami  deceit. 
"  Oh  !  how  easy  is  it  for  the  simple  to  be  deceived 
here,  and  the  strong  to  be  betrayed,  as  through 
Delilah's  flatteries,  saying,  it  is  not  for  want  of  love 
to  God,  and  a  zeal  for  him  ;  if  a  testimony  without 
delay  be  not  borne  and  a  dislike  showed,  against 
such  and  such  things ;  whereby  the  angry  part  will 
soon  get  up,  and  quench  the  love  to  the  brethren, 
and  drown  the  mercy,  so  that  all  will  be  covered, 
besides  the  hard  rocks,  and  lofty  mountains ;  and 
upon  these  we  may  see  afar  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, but  cannot  behold  the  holy  land,  with  its  in- 
habitants, on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  And  from 
hence,  if  the  watch  is  not  kept,  may  even  the 
valiants  in  Israel  receive  a  stroke,  and  come  to  a 
loss  by  this  craft  and  disguise  of  the  evil  one.  *  * 
Therefore,  0  ye  children,  and  mighty  men, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  tribes  !  Remember  how 
easy  it  is  for  all  to  miscarry,  if  the  watch  be  not 
diligently  kept;  for  Satan  will  be  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  Joshua,  to  resist  him.  Call  to  mind 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  !  How 
the  man  of  God,  after  he  had  gone  forth  and  fin 
ished  his  message  in  crying  against  the  altar  at 
Bethel,  and  after  he  had  withstood  the  temptation 
of  the  king,  was  slain  by  a  lion,  for  going  from  the 
word  of  the  Lord  in  himself,  and  hearkening  unto 
the  counsel  of  the  old  prophet,  whereby  he 
deceived,  arid  returned  not  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord." 
Ohio,  First  month,  1850. 


then  not  be  seen  trusting  in  herself,  but  loaning  on 
the  breast  of  her  Beloved.  Then  the  disposition  so 
prevalent  in  our  day,  like  that  of  Uzza,  who  put 
forth  his  hand  in  his  own  wisdom,  seemingly  in  a 
good  cause,  even  to  stay  the  shaking  Ark,  would  be 
restrained.  May  we  all  be  instructed  and  admon- 
ished by  this  act  of  rashness,  which  not  only 
kindled  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  so  that  he  smote  him 
that  he  died  tliere,  but  was  the  means  of  2>''eve7it- 
■ing  for  a  season  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  from  being 
brought  to  its  appointed  place.  The  exercise  of 
that  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  John  Crook,  pen- 
ned "  to  prevent  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,"  may 
uflFord  a  seasonable  watchword  to  us  all.  "  Let 
nothing  escape  the  righteous  stroke  of  the  Almighty, 
that  genders  to  bondage,  or  would  entangle  our 
hearts  and  minds,  whereby  that  sweet  peace,  and 
rest,  and  satisfaction  in  the  Lord  God  might  not  be 
enjoyed,  as  heretofore  it  hath  been  :  for  the  wicked 
one  will  be  sowing  his  tares  in  the  night  of  security 
and  carelessness,  and  it  will  soon  spread  and  grow, 
that  thou  canst  not  get  it  rooted  out  of  thy  heart, 
but  it  will  eat,  defile  and  stain,  that  thy  very  come- 
liness will  be  disfigured,  aud  thy  beauty  which 
once  thou  had  will  be  marred  by  it.  Thou  who 
sometimes  wast  tcndtr  and  full  of  lave  and  meek- 
ness, U'ilt  he  so  changed,  that  nothing  but  rough- 
ness, and  envyings  of  Jacob's  blessings  will  secretly 
follow  thee,  with  an  evil  eye  to  spy  out  new  faults, 
and  a  memory  to  call  to  mind  the  old  infirmities  of 
thy  brethren ;  whereby  thou  wilt  have   a  large 


The  Highest  Raihvay  in  live  World.— Tiit 
Pabellon  and  Chanarcillo  extension  of  the  Copiapo 
Railway  in  Chili  is  so  far  advanced  that  a  trial  trip 
has  been  made  on  twelve  miles,  by  —  Jaggert,  the 
sense  of  our  |  superintendent  of  locomotives.  The  engines,  with 
a  pressure  of  1001b.  to  the  inch,  easily  moved  round 
curves  of  500  feet  radius,  and  surmounted  inclines, 
some  of  which  have  a  gradient  of  170  to  3:24  feet 
in  the  mile,  and  at  length  reached  the  terminus, 
which  is  an  elevation  of  4075  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea — a  less  height,  of  course,  than  that  to 
which  Trevethick  worked  the  stationary  engine  in 
Pasco,  but  said  to  be  1000  feet  higher  than  any 
other  locomotive  has  reached.  Doubtless  the  great 
engineer,  when  traversing  the  Andes,  contemplated 
the  day  when  the  locomotive-engine  which  he  had 
invented — and  George  Stephenson  was  then  study- 
ing in  England — would  be  employed  to  pass  the 
gorges  of  the  Cordillera,  where  the  lama  is  now  the 
only  beast  of  burden.  We  know  that  Trevethick 
did  contemplate  the  application  of  the  railway  on 
this  coast,  and  proposed,  soon  after  his  return,  a 
railway  to  work  some  of  the  rich  copper  deposits 
of  Atacama — a  result  which  is  now  realized. 

The  value  of  the  railway  for  crossing  the  snow- 
bound passes  of  the  Andes,  and  uniting  the  coasts 
with  the  verdant  plains  and  pampas  of  the  inland, 
can  scarcely  be  estimated,  and  it  will  be  the  great- 
est means  for  making  profitable  the  resources  of 
the  rich  desert  of  Atacama.  The  Copiapo  Railway 
is  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  has  paid  quarterly 
dividends,  and  other  railways  are  in  progress,  or 
projected  to  work  the  Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Cha- 
narcillo districts  in  Chili. 

The  summit  of  the  Soemmering  Pass,  on  the 
Vienna  and  Trieste  Railway — the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope— is  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  highest  summit  in  North  America  is  the 
pass  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  by  the  Baltimore  and 


Ohio  Railway,  about  2,700  feet  high.  As  th 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  Railway  only  crosses  th 
Cordilleras  de  la  Cuesta,  it  does  not  reach  the  ele 
vation  of  the  Copiapo  Railway.  The  elevation  o 
4,075  feet  is  not,  however,  the  topmost  height  o 
the  Copiapo  Railway,  for  when  the  extension  i 
completed  two  miles  further,  it  will  have  reachei 
4,479  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  Somi 
of  the  extension  lines  from  Rio  Janeiro  cross  tb 
Sierra  das  Orgaes,  and  in  time  they  will  reach  th 
mountain  regions  of  Minas  Goraes,  but  at  presen  ' 
the  Copiapo  Railway  has  the  claim  of  being  thij 
highest  railway  in  the  South  American  continent' 
The  opening  of  this  line  is  not  a  mere  curiosity 
but  it  is  a  useful  example  for  the  promotion  oj 
other  undertakings.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Chil; 
itself  it  will  encourage  the  prosecution  of  the  gram! 
"'  le  projected   to  unite  Santiago  and  Valparaisij 

th  Buenos  Ayres,  by  way  of  Rosario,  and  o; 
which  part  of  the  system  is  completed,  or  in  pro  '• 
gress,  and  the  rest  surveyed.  ■ 

It  promises,  likewise,  the  continuation  of  thij 
railway  system  of  the  Brazils,  from  the  coast  ti 
the  inner  feeders  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata.— 
Building  News.  I 

For  "  The  Friend."  j 

A  few  brief  maxims,  intended  for  the  encour' 
agcment  of  our  dear  young  Friends  who,  in  feal 
and  trembling,  have  commenced  their  heavenwarc! 
journey.  ! 

A  good  example,  which  like  the  small  tape : 
gives  light  to  read  by,  is  preferable  to  the  blazin/ 
meteor,  which  raises  astonishment,  but  soon  leave  I 
us  in  darkness.  ' 

A  religious  or  holy  life  has  a  Toice ;  it  speak  I 
when  the  tongue  is  silent ;  and  is  either  a  stroDjI 
attraction,  or  a  perpetual  reproof  to  those  around  us] 

When  the  winds  of  applause  blow  fresh  andl 
strong,  then  steer  with  a  steady  hand.  [ 

Filling  up  time  with  and  for  God,  is  the  way  b 
rise  up  and  lie  down  in  peace.  ;' 

As  the  shadow  of  the  sun  is  largest  when  ti  ' 
beams  are  lowest,  so  we  are  always  least  when  wV 
make  ourselves  the  greatest. 

Lowliness  of  heart  is  real  dignity,  and  humilit; 
is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  christian's  crown. 

The  flower  of  youth  never  looks  so  lovely  a 
when  it  bends  to  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

Those  that  are  bound  for  heaven,  must  be  will 
ing  to  swim  against  the  stream ;  and  must  not  d 
as  most  do,  but  as  the  best  do. 

Early  piety  presents  a  heart  to  God  much  ui 
soiled  by  the  world ;  and  like  the  morning  fire  i 
urns  clear,  being  free  from  ashes. 

When  we  give  up  our  youth  to  God, 

'Tis  pleasing  in  his  eyes  ; 
A  flower  that's  offered  in  the  bud, 
Is  no  vain  sacrifice. 


It  is  better  to  go  with  a  small  company  to  her 
ven,  than  with  a  multitude  to  hell,  for  the  sak 
of  company ;  yea,  better  to  stand  alone  than  t 
fall  with  a  multitude. 

They  that  soar  too  high,  often  fall  hard ;  whic 
makes  a  low  and  level  dwelling,  preferable. 

The  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of  th 
winds ;  and  ambitious  persons  of  the  blasts  of  foi 
tune. 

A  Strong  Fortress. — During  an  earthquake  th: 
occurred  a  short  time  since,  the  inhabitants  of  ' 
small  village  were  generally  much  alarmed,  and  ! 
the  same  time  surprised  at  the  calmness  of  an  ol 
lady  whom  they  all  knew.  At  length  one  of  the' 
addressing  her,  said,  "Are  you  not  afraid?"  "No 
said  this  mother  in  Israel ;  "  I  rejoice  to  know  th; 
I  have  a  Gal  that  can  shake  the  ivorld." 
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I  For  "Thorriond." 

Plainness  and  Simplicity. 
'In  this  day  of  wide  departure  from  the  simpli- 
jy  of  our  profession  in  dress  and  address,  which 
|i;  as  a  people  are  called  upon  to  uphold  in  the 
:os  of  the  world,  when  the  language  of  many 
ims  to  be,  if  not  in  words,  in  conduct  and  ap- 
larance,  "  We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear 
ir  own  apparel,  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy 
me,"  some  who  have  had  a  birth-right  in  the 
ciety,  and  would  feel  regret  at  being  deprived  of 
yet  are  not  willing  to  live  up  to  what  they  are 
.jfessing,  and  which  the  Truth  would  lead  them 
!0,  that  of  being  the  self-denying  followers  of  a 
lek  and  lowly  Jesus,  he  who  wore  the  seamless 
•ment.  Blauy  are  captivated  by  the  riches,  the 
lOurs  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  are  soar- 
'  above  the  pure  witness  for  Truth  in  their  hearts. 
1,  that  we  might  become  more  inward,  looking 
Ithe  Lord  for  counsel  and  direction.  The  testi- 
nies  for  which  our  worthy  predecessors  in  the 
!  of  our  Society  suffered  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
I  to  uphold,  are  in  this  day  too  lightly  esteemed, 
I  am  sensible  unless  the  heart  is  changed  and 
'it  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  the  outward  appear- 
;;e  will  do  nothing  for  us.  "  The  Lord  seeth  not 
iinan  seeth,  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap- 
i,rance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart." 
;Qry  Hull  says  in  his  journal  on  the  subject  of 
iss  : — "  The  great  departure  from  plainness, 
ch  is  evident  among  many  of  our  young  people, 
athcr  a  proof  of  their  folly  and  ignorance,  than 
wisdom ;  since  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  no- 
ty  of  a  christian  mind  to  be  so  much  employed 
'ut,  and  pleased  with,  the  covering  of  the  body, 
jsome  it  may  be  more  the  effect  of  the  parent's 
ijle,  than  that  of  the  children;  but  this  testi- 
tiy  of  our  Society  to  a  simple,  useful  and  not 
i|ensive  manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  grounded 
I'the  Truth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able 
teap  the  foundation  or  overthrow  it.  I  would 
bmmend  to  my  dear  young  friends  to  endeavour 
fice  from  whence  those  desires  arise  which  lead 
l(U  to  follow  and  copy  after  the  fantastical  drosses 
i  habits  which  are  so  continually  changing, 
j.tness  and  cleanliness  are  certainly  commcnd- 
t't,  and  if  rusticity  is  offensive,  simplicity  is  not ; 
m  surely  simplicity  and  self-denial  become  a 
3B!)le  called,  as  we  are,  to  bear  a  testimony  to 
;h'purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  grant 
;h .  there  is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or  colour  of  a  gar- 
imt,  but  the  exterior  appearance  is  often  an  in- 
le,  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  inside  of  the  cup  and 
3l  ter  be  made  clean,  the  outside  will  be  clean 
il; — men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs 
at  iiistles ;  and  conformity  to  the  world  in  any  of 
ts  orrupt  ways  and  fashions,  is  not  a  being  trans- 
ioiied,  as  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  exhort.  Let 
us  herufore,  strive  so  to  walk  in  all  things,  as  the 
I'e.LUiL'd  of  the  Lord,  who  make  no  provision  for 
lb'tl(,\--h  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but  who  are 
-'0  LTiiud  to  live  unto  llim  who  died  for  them, 
il:  th.^  blessed  and  happy  state  of  the  redeemed 
111  may  conspicuously  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
\vc  d,  that  others  may  be  induced  to  seek  a  re- 
ie;.'  from  the  bondage  there  is  in  sin  and  corrup- 
tic,  and  in  all  the  world's  evil  ways  and  fashions. 
K\  (■oiumunications  corrupt  good  manners;  where 
thipncious  gives  way  to  the  vile,  good  is  oppressed 
an;  evil  is  advanced — thus  by  little  and  little  the 
np!o."or  may  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  re- 
<ii  iiid,  and  bondage  may  increase,  and  then  suf- 
fcii;,'  will  be  unavoidable.  I  much  desire  that 
■li  rliildrcn  of  Friends  may  not  be  brought  up  in 
igiirance,  so  as  not  to  know  thj  grounds  of  the 
r?l|;ious  principles  they  profess,  and  why  plainness 
■iJ   ore  commendable   than  imitatincr  those  who 


change   because   fashion   is  changeable." — Fimn 
Fiiends'  Libi-arij"  vol.  4, page  283. 


We  have  so  frequently  been  asked  by  friends 
and  others,  why  the  boy  in  the  printing-office  is 
called  the  "  devil,"  that  we  conclude  to  give  what 
ttle  we  know  upon  the  subject. 

The  first  persons  who  carried  on  printing  to  any 
extent,  (if  they  were  not  the  actual  inventors  of 
the  art,  as  asserted,)  were  John  Guttenburgh, 
John  I'aust,  (or  Faustus,)  and  Peter  Shaeffer. 
Germany  was  the  place  the  art  was  invented  and 
first  carried  on.  The  following  story  is  told  of  the 
first  introduction  of  printing  in  France  : 

In  1592,  Faust  carried  a  number  of  Bibles 
into  Paris,  which  he  and  his  partner  (Shaffer) 
had  printed,  and  disposed  of  as  manuscripts ;  at 
this  time  the  discovery  of  the  art  was  not  known 
in  France.  At  first  he  sold  them  at  the  high  price 
of  five  or  six  hundred  crowns,  the  sum  usually  ob- 
tained by  the  scribes.  He  afterwards  lowered  the 
price  to  sixty,  which  created  universal  astonish- 
ment; but  when  he  produced  them  according  to 
the  demand,  and  even  reduced  it  to  thirty,  all 
Paris  became  agitated. 

"  The  uniformity  of  the  copies  increased  their 
wonder,  the  Parisians  considering  it  a  task  beyond 
human  invention ;  informations  were  given  to  the 
police  against  him,  as  a  magician ;  his  lodgings 
were  searched,  a  great  number  of  Bibles  were 
found  and  seized  ;  the  red  ink  with  which  they 
were  embellished  was  said  to  be  his  blood.  It  was 
seriously  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
devil ;  whereupon  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
would  most  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  such 
whom  ignorant  and  superstitious  judges  condemned 
in  those  days  of  witchcraft.  He  now  found  it  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  gain  his  liberty,  to  make  known 
his  discovery  of  the  art.  This  affair  gave  rise  to 
the  tradition  of  '  the  Devil  and  Br.  Faustus,'  which 

handed  down  to  the  present  time." 

The  ignorance  and  superstition  that  considered 
printing  an  invention  of  the  Evil  One,  would  also 
very  naturally  suppose  the  men  engaged  in  it  as 
being  the  servants  of  Satan,  if  not  actual  fiends  in 
■  uman  shape.  It  is  universally  considered  that 
the  above  story  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  calling 
the  office  boy  by  the  name  of  "  Devil." — Late  Paper. 

■*"*  Selected. 

Watch. 
What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch." 
This  is  the  injunction  of  the  Redeemer.  And  the 
scene  we  move  in,  the  perils  that  beset  us,  the  con- 
tingencies which  hang  over  us,  combine  to  enforce 
the  command.  The  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
certainty  of  death,  make  it  highly  important  to 
watch : — an  event  which,  while  it  hangs  so  tremu- 
lously, is  yet  fraught  with  the  weightiest  interests, 
with  eternal  conseiiuenccs.  In  any  stage  of  life, 
in  any  condition  of  health,  or  boast  of  unbroken 
strength,  or  long  immunity  from  sickness,  it  may, 
it  does,  occur.  All  conjecture  is  nugatory.  The 
tough  and  steady  frame  sinks  before  the  quick  and 
fatal  mastery  of  disease,  while  the  feeble  one,  near 
by,  whom  all  looked  to  see  die,  lives  to  sec  the 
removal  of  the  strong  and  the  confiilent  one.  "  In 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man 
cometh."' 

What  does  he  who  watches  ?  He  takes  heed  to 
the  monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart,  and 
thus  keeps  himself  in  order;  quells  the  mutinies 
of  his  own  spirit;  nourishes  and  gives  strength  ti 
whatever  is  pure,  or  lovely,  or  of  good  report 
with  unceasing  struggle  he  brings  under  the  wrong 
and  leads  forth  the  right.  Then,  he  questions 
whatever  proposes  an  intimacy  or  a  contact.     T" 


companionship,  this  form,  and  tone  of  society,  will 
it  harm  me, — impose  its  clog  and  its  taint  ?  The 
sensitiveness  of  his  earnest  soul  gives  a  quick  and 
true  answer  : — "  There  is  danger ;"  he  separates 
from  it  decisively;  not  another  hour  then.  Again  : 
This  business  which  offers,  or  which  I  am  trying ; 
if  questionable  or  even  suspectable  in  its  morality, 
not  another  stroke  or  adventure  will  ho  make  in  it. 
No  matter  how  rapid  the  gains;  let  the  riches  go 
after  the  "  swine  into  the  sea."  If  it  proves  a 
business  absorbing  and  enticing,  drawing  into 
itself  all  the  best  part  of  the  man, — all  the  cord- 
age and  sinew  of  his  soul,  leaving  but  the  refuse 
ends,  for  religion  and  for  God;  if  it  cannot  be 
moderated  and  subordinated,  he  moves  straight  out 
of  that  firm,  or  that  species  of  traffic;  pushes  his 
bark  away  from  the  perilous  sweep  and  fury  of 
that  current.  Whatever  is  hostile,  whatever  brings 
a  snare,  or  a  taint,  or  a  cloud,  his  vigilant  eye,  and 
religious  sensibility  perceives  it,  and  at  once  he  puts 
it  away.  Thus  does  he,  if  he  is  one  who  watches, 
— who  watches  unto  prayer. 


THE     FRIEND. 


FUIST  MONTH  22,   1859. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  if  the 
people  in  the  Southern  States  are  resolved  to  per- 
sist in  the  trade  they  have  opened  with  Africa  for 
slaves,  there  is  no  power  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  it,  or  to  punish  those  who  may  bo 
captured  while  prosecuting  it.  The  cargo  of  the 
"  AVandcrer"  which  was  landed  in  Georgia,  has 
been  disposed  of  among  the  planters,  and  is  said 
to  have  netted  to  the  principals  in  the  adventure, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  When 
the  fact  of  the  landing  of  these  stolen  Africans 
was  first  made  known,  the  public  appeared  unwill- 
ing to  believe  that  it  was  an  ordinary  case  of  the 
proscribed,  piratical  African  slave  trade,  such  as  is 
continually  going  on  between  Africa  and  Cuba,  but 
that  some  deception  was  being  practised,  inteudid 
to  bring  on  a  collision  between  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  and  thus  increase  the  pro- 
slavery  fanaticism  which  has  been  so  long  render- 
ing every  other  interest  at  the  South  subservient  to 
its  insatiate  demands.  To  confirm  this  delusion, 
one  or  more  of  the  Georgian  journals  put  forth 
mysterious  intimations,  of  the  whole  matter  of  the 
arrival  of  the  "  Wanderer"  and  the  dispersion  of 
her  cargo,  having  been  preconcerted  among  many 
of  their  best  citizens  for  a  particular  purpose,  of 
which,  and  of  the  ultimate  consequences  intended 
to  be  determined  by  the  transaction,  the  public 
would  shortly  be  made  cognizant. 

In  the  mean  while  ample  time  and  opportunity 
were  given  to  allow  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
business  either  to  make  their  escape,  which  some 
of  them  did,  or  so  to  cover  up  or  destroy  the  con- 
.secutive  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  as  to  make 
it  an  easy  matter  for  those  who  might  be  brought 
to  trial  before  the  United  States  Courts  in  Georgia 
to  baffle  all  investigation  and  escape  unharmed. 
So  far  as  action  has  been  taken  in  the  case  by  the 
United  States  officers,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  "Union"  at  Washington, 
a  paper  that  is  generally  believed  to  speak  the  sen- 
timents of  the  President,  has  openly  admitted  that 
in  relation  to  the  suppression  of  this  odious  trade, 
and  its  prevention  with  such  of  the  States  as  may 
choose  to  embark  in  it,  our  General  Government  is 
a  failure.  Consequently,  as  we  have  long  had  evi- 
dence of  there  being  many  among  our  citizens, 
whose  love  of  gold  far  transcends  every  principle 
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of  morality,  we  may  anticipate  an  active  competi- 
tion among  these  in  order  to  secure  tlie  golden 
prize  held  out  by  the  success  of  the  "  Wanderer." 

The  admission  of  imbecility  at  the  Federal  head, 
has  emboldened  the  determined  advocates  of  the 
trade  in  the  South,  and  many  of  the  newspapers 
there,  now  boldly  avow  the  fixed  purpose  of  many 
citizens  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  growing  States,  to 
encourage  this  murderous  traific  in  the  children  of 
Africa  as  a  branch  of  free  trade,  with  which  the 
United  States  authorities  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. The  "  Georgia  Citizen,"  speaking  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  the  "  Wanderer,"  says  : — "  This  is 
only  '  the  beginning  of  the  end,'  and  we  have  not 
a  word  to  say  in  condemnation  of  an  act  that  will 
practically  nullify  an  unconstitutional  law  against 
the  South  and  her  institutions.  On  the  contrary 
wc  believe  that  the  people  of  Georgia  have  the 
inalienable  right  to  import  labourers  from  Africa 
or  anywhere  else,  and  that  all  true  soulheniers  will 
be  willing  to  have  them  smuggled  into  the  country, 
if  the  odious  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  against  free  trade  in  this  species  of 
property  arc  not  removed." 

\\'hat  a  sad  picture  of  demoralization  does  this 
present !  Who  among  us  would  have  believed,  ten 
years  ago,  that  any  portion  of  our  country  would 
openly  advocate  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  defend  the  right  and  pro- 
priety of  our  citizens  engaging  in  it?  The  deplo- 
rable development  of  latent  defection  in  principle 
has  been  startlingly  rapid. 

But  we  are  not  without  hope  that  this  monstrous 
violation  of  every  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity 
may  ultimately  be  overruled  for  good,  and  serve  to 
curtail  the  area  of  slavery,  and  perhaps  hasten  its 
extinction  from  among  us.  Already  it  has  extorted 
from  the  slave-supplying  States,  the  confession  that 
slave  labour  is  so  unprofitable  in  common  agricul- 
ture,— such  agriculture  as  they  are  restricted  to — as 
to  ruin  them  if  they  are  cut  off  from  a  market  for 
their  surplus  "  chattel,"  men  and  women,  upon  the 
sale  of  which  they  have  long  been  depending  for 
their  means  of  living.  Nativt-born  slaves  must  be 
kept  up  at  a  price  but  little  varying  from  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  bead,  or  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  must  become  bankrupt,  and  slavery  will 
die  out  in  those  States. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  such  a  selfish,  degrading 
confession  put  forth  as  an  argument  why  those  States 
are  bound  to  oppose  the  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  but  it  probably  constitutes  the  most 
effectual  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  the  politicians 
of  those  States,  to  exert  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  more  Southern  Slave  States,  which  seem  deter- 
mined to  carry  free  trade — the  favourite  policy  of 
the  South — into  practical  operation  in  respect  to 
slaves  as  well  as  to  other  "  articles  of  merchan- 
dise." Thus  we  may  hope  to  see  the  confederacy 
of  the  slave  States  in  defence  of  their  "  peculiar 
institution"  broken  up,  and  the  slave  power  in  our 
Government  more  effectually  destroyed.  The  ef- 
fect of  introducing  large  numbers  of  African  savages 
to  swell  the  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cotton  and 
sugar  growing  States  would  undoubtedly  be  most 
injurious,  the  crime  carrying  its  punishment  with 
it ;  but  upon  this  point  we  may  not  now  dilate. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUKOPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  1st  inst. 

The  bark  Oakland,  from  Charleston,  bound  to  Liver- 
pool, was  stnu-k  by  lightning  off  Cape  Clear,  and  burned 
—the  crew  escaped  in  the  boats.  One  boat  containinj 
five  persons,  had  been  picked  up  and  carried  into  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  The  other  had  not  been  heard  from. — J 
fearful  catastroijhe  occurred  at  the  Victoria  theatre,  Lou- 
don, on  the  2Tth  ult.  A  false  alarm  of  fire  was  raised 
and  a   panic  set  in,  during  which  tlic  pressure  in  thi 


gallery  stairs  was  such  that  sixteen  persons  were  crushed 
nd  trampled  to  death,  while  many  more  were  injured. 

The  investigation  at  Cork  of  the  charges  against  the 
rrested  members  of  the  Phoenix  Club  had  resulted  in 
six  prisoners  being  committed  for  trial  without  bail,  and 
'ne  admitted  to  bail  to  appear  at  the  Assizes.  The  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  to 
the  government,  and  a  government  official  was  specially 
delegated  to  watch  the  proceedings  at  the  investigation. 
The  investigation  in  Belfast  was  progressing.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoners  protested  against  the  examination 
taking  place  in  the  common  jail,  and  withdrew  from  the 
case  in  consequence,  leaving  the  prisoners  undefended. 

The  Liverpool  markets  were  without  material  change. 
The  Loudon  money  market  was  more  active,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  usual  demand  for  money  at  the  close  of 
the  year ;  3  J  per  cent,  was  paid  for  short  loans.  It  was 
expected  the  pressure  would  soon  be  over.  British  ma- 
nufacturing interests  were  said  to  be  generally  in  a  pro- 
sjierous  state. 

The  French  Emperor  has  again  pardoned  the  Count 
de  Montalembert,  from  the  modified  sentence  of  the  Ii 
perial  Court.  The  editor  of  the  "  Correspondent"  has 
also  been  pardoned  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  other 
prisoners.  It  is  reported  that  France  has  officially  in- 
formed the  British  government  of  its  support  if  the  lat- 
ter adopts  measures  to  counteract  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  as  enunciated  in  his  message.  The 
Spanish  press  generally  has  denounced  the  message  of 
the  President  in  a  severe  tone  of  offended  pride. 

Important  insurrectionary  movements  are  reported  in 
Servia.   The  National  Assembly  requested  the  Prince 
Servia  to  abdicate.     The  Prince  had  sought  refuge  in  a 
Turkish  fortress,  and  he  was  then  declared  a  fugitive  by 
the  Assembly. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— Late  advices  state  that  the  wa: 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador  was  very  unpopular  in  th( 
former  country.  It  was  believed  President  Castilla  would 
soon  find  some  way  to  terminate  it.  All  was 
Bolivia.  The  President  was  engaged  in  instituting  some 
reformatory  measures.  The  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Chilian  Congress  called  to  legislate  upon  the  taxes  and 
the  standing  army,  was  about  closing  after  a  very  stormy 
lime.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  only  a  peaceable, 
constitutional  opposition  to  the  government  in  the  fu- 
!.  The  recent  great  fire  still  occupied  the  public  of 
paraiso.  Plans  had  been  submitted  for  laying  out 
w  the  streets  in  the  burnt  district,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed the  site  would  be  rebuilt  ia  handsomer  style  than  be- 
fore. The  total  loss  by  the  fire  is  ascertained  to  be  about 
53,000,000.  The  crops  in  Chili  promised  abundant  har- 
ts ;  the  silver  and  copper  mines  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  railroad  was 
doing  a  prosperous  business.  The  Argentine  Confede- 
ration was  tranquil,  except  Mendoga  and  San  Juan,  in 
which  a  revolutionary  movement  had  broken  out. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Territories  has  ordered  the  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  Arizona  to  be  reported,  with  the  boundaries 
asked  for  by  the  people  of  the  territory,  viz. :  all  the 
country  belonging  to  the  United  States,  south  of  lat.  33 
degrees,  40  minutes,  and  from  Texas  to  the  Colorado  of 
the  west.  Arizona  will  contain  about  100,000  square 
miles.  Its  present  population  is  only  about  10,000.  The 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  both  Houses  have 
agreed  to  report  bills  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent thirty  millions  of  dollars,  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  Cuba.  The  President,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry, informed  the  Senate  that  the  vessel  Wanderer  has 
landed  a  cargo  of  Africans  in  Georgia,  and  that  efforts 
were  being  made  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice. 
Senator  Seward  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  more  effec- 
tual suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade.  The  French 
Spoliation  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  The  Pacific  rail 
road  scheme  has  occupied  most  of  the  time  of  the  ScnaU 
when  in  session. 

T/ie  TrcasuTy.— On  the  15th  inst.,  the  amount  remain 
iug  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  was  reduced 
to  $3,115,000. 

Jfeiv  I'orA;.— Mortality  last  week,  366.  There  were 
24,492  deaths  in  this  city,  in  the  year  1858,  nearly  15,000 
being  children.  There  were  3194  deaths  from  consump- 
tion, 1167  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1655  from 
infantile  convulsions,  and  1503  from  cholera  infantum 
The  mortality  of  the  year  probably  amounted  to  about 
l-30th  of  the  entire  population.  (In  Philadelphia,  for 
the  same  period,  it  scarcely  exceeded  l-50th  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants.)  There  were  77  deaths  from 
suicide, 46  murders  were  committed,  157  persons  drow 
ed,  and  113  were  burned  to  death. 

J'/nZurffZpAw.- Mortality  last  wetk,  169. 
The   Cual    Trade— Tho  anthracite  coal  trade  of  1? 
year   amounted    to    0,491,187   tons.     The    loss    ou    t 


Schuylkill  region,  compared  with  1857,  was  about  145,- 
tons;  the  increase  in  all  other  quarters  was  59,809 
tons.  There  was  a  large  falling  off  of  the  trade  between 
Fottsville  and  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of 
some  of  the  iron  works. — The  bituminous  coal  trade  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  States  reached  ! 
about  3,500,000  tons,  m.aking  the  entire  coal  trade  of- 
the  country  about  11,000,000  tons. 

The  Markets. — The  flour  and  grain  markets  in  our  chief ' 
cities  has  slightly  improved.  The  quotations,  on  tho  I 
14th  and  15th  inst.,  were  as  follows  :  New  York. — Ship-  ' 
ping  brands  of  good  Ohio  flour,  §5.75  a  $5.90;  mixed; 

d  good  brands  Baltimore  flour,  $5.20  a  $5.50;  rye,j 
80  cts.  a  82  cts. ;  oats,  54  cts.  a  61  cts. ;  Western  mixed , 
corn,  sales  of  50,000  bushels,  at  85  cts.  rhiladelphia. —  j 
Red  wheat,  §1.24  a  $1.30;  white,  $1.26  a  $1.43;  rye,| 
85  cts.;  old  corn,  83  cts.  a  84  cts.;  good  new  yellow,  1 
74  cts.  a  80  cts. ;  oats,  46  cts.  a  48  cts. ;  barley,  05  cts. ; 
a  80  cts.  Cincinnati. — Flour,  $4.80  a  $5.00;  lard  inj 
kegs,  11|;  in  bbls.,  11  cts.  New  Orleans. — Flour  ad-, 
vancing,  sales  at  $5.10;  corn,  $1.15;  oats,  75  cts.  a 
80  cts. ;  sugar,  5 J  cts.  a  6  cts.;  molasses,  29  cts.  a  30 ! 
cts. ;  lard  in  kegs",  12J  cts.  ' 

The  Florida  Legislature  has  repealed  the  law  provid- ' 
ing  for  the  incarceration  of  free  negro  sailors  while  theii 
vessels  are  in  port.  South  Carolina  is  said  to  be  tbti 
only  State  that  has  such  an  enactment  on  her  statatf' 
books  at  the  present  time.  ' 

The  Whale  Fislieri/.—DuuDg  the  last  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  five  whaling  vessels  were  entered  at  New  Bed-j 
ford  with  cargoes  valued  at  $5,299,208.  Sperm  oilj 
$2,205,208;  whale  oil,  $2,042,694 ;  whale-bone,  $987,-: 
316.  In  Falmouth,  two  barques  brought  in  3050  bar, 
rels  sperm  oik  In  Proviucetown,  there  were  brought  ii' 
1047  bbls.  sperm  and  2560  bbls.  whale  oil.  In  Orleansi 
565  bbls.  sperm  and  3040  bbls.  whale  oil.  ' 

Slaves  in  jl/issowri.— The  St.  Louis  Democrat  statel 
that  the  slaves  of  Missouri  are  rapidly  finding  purchaser  |i 
who  take  them  out  of  the  State ;  the  proceeds  of  th'ji 
sales  enabling  their  former  owners  to  pay  for  the  labottij 
)f  white  men.  '. 

Dead  Letter-office.— Dnriag  the  year  just  closed,  12,49  I' 
etters  containing  money,  were  received  at  this  ofliccii 
The  total  amount  was  $59,913.  The  action  of  th ! 
branch  is  so  prompt  and  efficient  that  about  nine-tenth  || 
of  the  money  so  received  is  safely  restored  to  its  rigUtj| 
ful  owners.  , 

Fire  at  Memphis,  Tenn. — A  most  destructive  fire  occni 
red  in  that  city  last  week,  destroying  property  to  ll)| 
value  of  $250,000.  I 


RECEIPTS.  j 

Received  from  I.  H.  Painter,  lo.,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  BSJ 
from  James  Megrail,  O.,  $2,  vol.  32;  from  Jesse  Hal.j 
agt.,  0.,  for  N.  P.  Hall,  Wm.  Hall,  Nath.  Cook,  Wd  , 
Hall,  jr.,  and  Wilson  Hall,  $2  each,  vol.  32,  for  Davi  1 
Binns,  jr.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32.  |j 

FRIENDS'  ASTLUM.  ij 

Committee  on  Admissions.— ?,&mM^\  Battle,  Jr.,  No.  U\\ 
N.  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  stretj 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  BetUe,  No.  42G  i'lj 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Alle'? 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  stree.il 
HoratioC.  Wood,  No.  612  Race  street,  and  No.  inCheSji^ 
nut  street;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  26  West  Peifj, 
Square,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streeti.! 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  4-] 
Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Benjamin  J.  Ore 

N.  W.   corner  of  Fifth  and  Callowhill   streets;  Jair 

Thorp,  Frankford  ;  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Germantown. 

Fhysician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worlhic 

ton. 


SOUP  HOUSE,  GREEN'S  COURT. 
The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with  soup,  es 
blished  in  1814,  has  opened  its  house.  No.  16  Gree 
court,  now  called  Griscom  street,  for  the  delivery  of  U 
article  of  food  every  day,  except  the  first  day  of  1 
week.  Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Jbi 
MIAU  Hackeh,  Treasurer,  316  S.  Fourth  street,  or  Thoi 
Evans,  817  Arch  street. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month,  1858,  at  the  n 
deuce  of  her  son-in-law,  Jacob  Edge,  near  Downi 
town.  Pa.,  Elizabeth  D.  Valentine,  widow  of  Kol 
Valentine,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELEOT,  PEINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Thomas  Raylton. 

account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  con- 
iement  of  that  faithful  minister  of  the  cvcrlast- 
gospel,  Thomas  Raylton,  found  after  his  de- 

his  own  hand-writing :  to  which  is  added 
e  farther  relation  of  his  ministry,  &c.,  since  his 

it  in  London,  taken  from  the  testimony  of 
Bull  and  Blouth  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning 


I  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  the  Sixth  mo., 
,  in  Bowes,  in  the  north  part  of  Yorkshire, 
educated  in  the  way  of  the  church  of  England. 
in  the  year  1685,  being  about  fourteen  years 

and  then  a  scholar  with  one  Richard  Whar- 
priest  of  the  parish,  and  teacher  of  a  free- 
ol  in  Bowes  aforesaid,  it  providentially  hap- 
"  that  by  the  invitation  of  Francis  Wrightson, 
called  a  Quaker,  at  whoso  house  a  meeting 
kept,  about  two  miles  from  the  place  of  my 

my  mother  went  to  a  meeting  there,  and 

!  to  ride  before  her.  At  this  meeting  were 
ministers,  namely,  John  Bowron  and  George 
t,  the  latter  then  living  in  Cumberland,  but 
in  Ireland,  being  come  to  visit  Friends  there- 
B,  by  whose  powerful  ministry  and  lively  pray- 
i  pleased  God  to  open  my  heart,  and  to  let  me 
he  yanity  of  this  present  world,  of  which,  for 
ihort  time,  I  had  had  some  share,  for  which  I 
been  often  secretly  smitten  by  the  just  witness 
od  in  my  own  heart.  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  was 
y  much  a  stranger  to  it,  and  so  was  not  sen- 
from  whence  it  came,  until  I  came  to  be  af- 
J  with  the  gospel,  which,  I  may  say,  was  glad 

of  salvation  to  me.  From  that  day,  I  was 
in  heart  with  those  people  that  directed  to 
t  within,  the  hope  of  their  glory.  And  al- 
[h  I  have  had  many  instructors  in  Christ  since, 
have  not  many  fathers,  for  the  said  George 
:,  who  preached  the  word  by  the  gospel  of 
.  Christ,  was  the  instrument  under  the  Lord 
y  convincement ;  for  which,  I  bow  my  knees, 
HTorship  and  thank  the  Lord  for  his  goodness 
rto. 

\.fter  I  was  joined  with  those  people,  the  word 
)d  more  powerfully  wrought  in  me,  and  show- 
e  that  I  was  to  alter  the  course  of  my  conver- 
3 ;  that  was,  to  leave  the  corrupt  life,  and  shun 
company.  And  forasmuch  as  I  was  bowed 
|e  the  Lord,  and  had  given  up  my  name  to 
erj  him,  I  then  saw  I  must  walk  in  the  narrow 
»a,  and  leave  the  vain  compliments,  the  putting 


r, 


off  the  hat,  and  bowing  the  knee  to  man,  &c.  I 
was  soon  taken  notice  of,  and  complaint  made  to 
my  mother,  of  my  neglecting  to  conform  to  these 
things,  by  the  priest,  my  then  master,  who  was 
moved  at  my  behaviour,  and  I  suppose,  intended  at 
that  time  to  have  used  the  rod,  and  having  made 
preparation,  called  me  to  him.  lie  said,  I  heard 
to-day  that  thou  wentest  by  Mr.  Bounskell,  and 
didst  not  put  off  thy  hat,  and  bid  good  morrow ; 
adding.  What  is  thy  reason  for  so  doing;  whether 
is  it  pride  or  religion  ?  Upon  which  I  told  him  it 
was  not  pride.  Then,  said  he,  it  must  be  religion  ; 
and  if  so,  thou  must  not  be  whipped  ;  and  so  laid 
down  the  rod.  But,  said  he,  if  for  religion,  let 
me  know  why  thou  refusedst,  and  give  me  some 
precedent.  So  I  told  him  I  had  been  reading  in 
the  Revelations,  and  there  I  found  that  an  angel 
ihowed  John  many  things,  and  that  John  said, 
When  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  wor- 
hip  the  angel  that  showed  me  those  things;  but 
the  angel  said.  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  of  thy 
fellow  servants,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets, 
and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book  : 
worship  God.'  And  from  this  I  told  him,  I  refused 
to  do  it  unto  men. 

"  But  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  me,  that  what 
he  requested  of  me,  was  no  more  than  a  civil  re- 
pect  between  man  and  man;  and  from  thence  he 
thought  I  might  the  bettor  conform  to  it.  To  make 
nic  the  more  willing  to  believe  it  was  no  wor.>jhip, 
but  respect,  as  he  had  said  before,  he  turned  me  to 
the  place  of  lleth  and  Abraham's  bowing  to  each 
other,  and  also  proceeded  to  show  me  something  of 
the  like  kind  among  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
time  of  Moses  and  J'oshua.  But  all  these  wore  to 
no  purpose  to  me,  for  my  eye  was  open  to  see  a 
more  glorious  dispensation  than  that  of  Moses,  yea, 
or  the  prophets.  For  though  they  were  good  men, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  them,  they  did  fore- 
tell the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  his  sufferings ; 
yet  they  did  not  live  to  see  those  things  come  to 
pass,  which  they  had  spoken  of.  So  that  he  had 
no  force  in  his  argument  to  make  me  use  those 
things,  which  might  be  used  among  the  fathers, 
and  also  after  the  law.  And  since  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  silent,  and  gives  no  account  of  either 
Christ  or  his  apostles  being  in  the  practice  of  bow- 
'  g ;  I  did  not  see  why  cither  knee  or  hat  should 
be  expected  of  me.  As  for  the  latter,  I  have  no 
account   at  all,  therefore  I  stood   to  my  principle, 

d  kept  to  the  light  and  understanding  the  Lord 
had  given  me  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour, 
who  then  was  come  to  my  house  in  spirit,  aud  had 
brought  salvation  with  him. 

"  That  day  I  told  one  of  my  school-fellows  that 
what  my  master  had  shown  me  was  but  out  of  the 
"aw,  and  not  of  the  gospel,  which  he  told  my  mas- 
ter, and  I  had  a  quiet  day.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  further  exercise, 
for  as  it  was  in  some  measure  begun,  (though  I 
had  at  that  time  met  with  favourable  treatment 
from  my  examiner,  whose  moderation,  as  I  have 
said,  then  appeared,)  yet  after  this,  whether  it  was 
;riot  which  he  was  then  in,  being  in  all  probability 
ikcly  to  part  with  one  from  his  flock,  over  which 
he  might  look  upon  himself  to  be  pastor,  or  from 


the  persuasion  of  my  parents,  ho  began  to  be  more 
severe,  and  told  me  that  unless  I  would  make  con- 
gees to  him,  as  ho  called  them,  he  would  teach  me 
no  longer.  Although  I  must  confess  I  would 
gladly  have  learned  a  little  more,  being  then  a 
Bible-scholar,  yet  [rather  than]  to  have  it  in  a  way 
I  saw  I  must  deny  and  bear  testimony  against,  I 
forsook  the  school  at  that  time,  and  went  home  to 
my  father's  house,  and  told  my  mother  the  occa- 
sion of  my  coming.  Although  she  took  me  to  the 
first  meeting  but  a  few  weeks  before,  yet  she  then 
repented  it,  aud  would  not  hear  of  my  suffering  by 
my  master,  so  as  to  give  me  any  relief;  upon 
which  I  left  the  house  for  a  while. 

"  But  I  think  I  may  say,  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
wrought  for  me,  for  my  master  presently  sent  word 
to  my  mother,  that  he  had  done  what  was  in  his 
power  to  persuade  me  to  be  conformable,  but  he 
saw  it  would  not  do,  therefore  desired  her  to  send 
me  to  school  again,  and  said  he  would  leave  me  to 
my  liberty  about  religion.  The  tidings  were  brought 
to  me,  as  I  was  alone  under  an  hedge,  where  I  was 
retired,  not  then  knowing  what  would  become  of 
me,  who  had  both  left  the  school,  and  knew  not 
with  whom  to  lodge.  But  whilst  I  was  in  this  con- 
dition, the  tidings  I  have  mentioned  were  brought 
to  me,  which  I  received  gladly,  and  went  to  school 
again,  and  found  it  pretty  much  as  had  been  told 
me  ;  and  thus  the  Lord  pleaded  my  innocent  cause, 
to  whom  be  glory  ascribed  forever. 

"  Thus  far  I  was  got  on  my  way,  and  was  still 

to  go  farther.     My  parents   had   taught  us  from 

our  childhood  to  ask   of  them  to  pray  to  God  to 

bless  us ;  and  though  it  is  true  there  is  not  an  evil 

in  the  thing  itself,  yet  the  bringing  of  it  into  such 

form  as  to  use  it  every  night  and  morning,  this 

so  I  found  was  my  place  to  leave  off,  at  which 

they  were  very  much  offended,  and  began  to  beat 

into  a  compliance  with  them.     But  that  would 

not  do,  for  I  had   read  that  saying  of  our  Lord, 

Whosoever  loves  father  or  mother  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me.'  So  that  in  an  holy  resolu- 
tion I  went  on,  not  much  doubting  but  the  Lord 
would  help  mo  over  that  as  he  had  over  other 
things  bclbre,  which,  in  time,  he  did. 

The  course  I  took,  after  much  threatening  and 
several  beatings  upon  the  above  subject,  was  this. 
I  left  my  father's  house,  and  was  kept  privately 
for  about  fifteen  days ;  but  as  Moses,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  care  of  his  sister,  who 
watched  to  sec  what  would  become  of  him,  was 
ordered  to  his  mother  again  to  be  his  nurse,  a  pro- 

idcncc  to  be  coinraonioratcd,  so  was  I  watched 
over  by  some  of  those  people  to  whom  I  was  joined 
in  fellowship,  and  by  them  sent  for  to  come  to  one 
of  their  meetings.  I  being  then  remote  from  it,  yet 
at  their  request  I  went ;  for  meetings  were  precious 
to  me.  I  had  been  but  at  about  two  meetings 
from  the  first,  and  that  was  about  three  quarters 
of  a  year  before,  and  a  good  meeting  this  also  was 
to  mo.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  some  of  the 
Friends  undertook  to  go  and  offer  me  to  my  fa- 
ther again.  I  went  along  with  them,  and  coming 
re,  they  told  my  father  it  was  their  desire  that 
he  would  take  me  home  again,  as  I  was  his  son ; 
and  if  he  would  not  accept  of  me  as  a  son,  then  as 
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a  Fcrvant  into  his  house ;  but  if  he  would  not  as 
either,  then,  said  they,  he  must  btcouie  our  caic, 
forasmuch  as  he  is  become  one  of  us.  This  propo- 
sition toolc  such  place  with  my  parents,  that  the 
Friends  were  thanked  for  the  care  they  had  over 
me. 

"  Thus  I  was  brought  home  again,  and  had  free 
access  to  their  presence  morning  and  evening,  with- 
out insisting  upon  the  aforementioned  ceremony, 
which  was  the  cause  of  my  leaving  their  house,  be- 
cause they  were  wroth  that  one  of  their  children 
should  leave  their  religion,  and  decline  going  to 
church,  as  they  called  it.  For  about  seven  weeks 
more  I  lived  with  them  at  peace,  and  went  to  meet- 
ings with  their  knowledge ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  being  the  30th  day  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1686,  I  went  apprentice  to  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Durham,  by  the  approbation  of  my  parents, 
being  conducted  thither  by  my  father.  Thus  my 
freedom  was  brought  about,  so  that  I  might  well, 
with  some  of  old,  sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  say,  he 
has  delivered  me  from  the  noise  of  the  archers,  in 
the  places  of  drawing  water. 

"  In  the  time  of  my  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
to  a  laborious  trade,  being  a  blacksmith,  at  leisure 
times  I  often  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  which  I  found  great  benefit, 
being  often  broken  into  many  tears  when  I  read, 
and  especially  when  I  met  with  places  that  men- 
tioned the  call  of  God  to  sinners,  and  their  return 
to  his  call,  in  order  for  their  conversion  and  salva- 
tion. My  delight  was  much  in  reading  some 
places  of  the  prophets,  which  prophesied  of  the 
coming  of  the  just  One,  and  of  the  work  of  resto- 
ration that  he  would  bring  to  pass,  and  although  I 
have  said  I  delighted  in  those  things,  yet  the 
crown  of  my  rejoicing  was,  that  I  was  counted 
worthy  to  know  this  blessed  work  begun.  I  not 
only  read  in  private,  but  in  the  family  we  used  to 
read  much  by  candle-light,  my  master  and  mis- 
tress allowing  it,  and  were  in  the  practice  thereof 
themselves,  being  honest  Friends  who  feared  God, 
with  all  their  children,  who  were  dutiful  to  their 
parents,  and  kept  very  much  out  of  the  evil  com- 
munication of  the  world,  so  that  we  were  a  comfort 
one  to  another,  as  we  kept  to  that  which  was  good. 
When  I  have  been  alone  at  my  work,  the  Lord 
very  often  comforted  me  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
gave  me  a  sight  that  he  would  give  me  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel  to  preach ;  and  for  seven  years 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  often  very  powerful  in 
my  heart,  not  only  to  the  fitting  of  me  for  so  great 
a  work,  but  growing  upon  me  to  the  affecting  of 
my  heart.  During  those  years,  living  breathings 
oiten  ran  through  me  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
preserve  me  in  his  fear. 

"  After  I  had  served  out  the  full  time  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship, I  went  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and 
there  followed  my  trade  about  a  year.  But  it  was 
not  long  until  the  Lord  brought  that  which  I  had 
seen  before  more  near,  viz.,  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  nearer  it  came  to  me,  I  still  saw  the 
more  need  to  be  weighty  and  solid,  and  much  in- 
ward in  spirit,  often  filled  with  the  word  of  life,  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  hold  my  peace  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  of  God  ;  yet  much  inward  and 
still,  often  remembering  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple,  where  there  was  not  the  sound  of  a  hammer 
or  iron  tool.  In  this  quietness  in  meetings,  I  was 
greatly  refreshed  and  filled  with  inward  joy  to  the 
Lord,  but  could  not  yet  utter  by  words  what  I  felt. 
For,  indeed,  as  the  ministry  is  a  great  work,  it 
made  me  the  more  cautious  how  I  entered  into  it, 
remembering  it  was  not  approved  that  one  of  old 
laid  hold  of  the  ark  [unbidden]  when  it  was  shaken. 

"  By  all  thie  experience  and  carefulness,  in  not 
ofl'ering  until  I  was  fully  satisfied  it  was  my  incum- 


bent duty,  I  found  it  safe  not  to  appear  in  the  mi- 
nistry until  I  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  Lord's  re- 
quirings  therein,  although  the  Lord  had  been  often 
with  me  from  meeting  to  meeting,  and,  in  his  visi- 
tations, left  his  holy  dew  upon  my  spirit.  Thus 
was  I  filled  with  the  odour  of  his  good  ointment, 
with  which  I  was  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
and  thus  1  was  led  into  the  ministry. 

"  Upon  or  about  the  30th  day  of  the  Tenth  mo., 
1695,  in  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  John  Bowron, 
in  Cotherstone,  where  I  was,  amongst  many  more, 
after  a  little  time,  my  soul  was  divinely  touched 
with  the  power  of  God,  and  his  word  was  again  in 
my  heart,  as  a  burning  fire  in  my  bones.  1  could 
no  longer  contain;  my  tongue  being  loosed,  my 
mouth  was  opened  to  speak  of  the  Lord  unto  his 
people  in  that  meeting.  I  cannot  but  observe  one 
thing,  and  that  was,  the  holy  silence  which  was  in 
the  forepart  of  that  meeting,  before  my  mouth  was 
opened.  Although  there  were  several  there  that 
had  public  testimonies,  yet  that  power  by  which  I 
was  opened,  bound  them  to  silence.  But  after  I 
had  spoken  what  I  then  delivered,  there  stood  up 
a  Friend,  and  was  like  one  that  had  a  seal  to  set 
to  the  words  I  had  spokeu.  As  I  grew  in  testimo- 
ny, a  concern  came  into  my  mind  to  visit  Friends 
in  Cumberland,  where,  after  some  time,  I  went,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  them,  and  was  at  most  of 
their  meetings,  if  not  all.  T.  Eaylton." 

This  our  dear  Friend,  Thomas  Raylton,  after  he 
had  travelled  much  in  the  service  of  the  Truth, 
settled  in  London  about  the  year  1705,  where  he 
was  very  serviceable  and  editying  in  his  ministry, 
sound  in  his  doctrine,  mighty  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, zealous  for  the  truth,  and  a  faithful  reprover 
of  any  undue  liberty  in  the  professors  of  it. 

He  was  many  years  afflicted  with  infirmity  of 
body ;  but  being  fervent  in  spirit,  was  strengthened 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  beyond  expectation  ; 
so  that  he  bore  his  testimony  to  the  truth  at  times, 
in  the  meetings  of  Friends,  not  only  in  London,  but 
in  most  counties  of  England.  The  year  before  his 
death,  in  much  bodily  weakness,  he  took  a  journey 
from  London,  and  visited  the  brethren  in  his  na- 
tive county,  to  their  mutual  comfort,  and  returned 
homo'  well  satisfied  in  his  service  there. 

In  his  last  sickness,  which  took  him  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Ninth  month,  1723,  he  bore  the 
extremity  of  his  pain  with  great  patience  and  re- 
signation ;  having  some  time  before  signified  a  sense 
of  his  approaching  departure,  by  saying,  "  My  day's 
work  is  nigh  finished."  And  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  told  a  friend  that  he  had  settled 
his  affairs,  being  satisfied  that  his  departure  was  at 
hand  ;  adding  in  a  sensible  and  humble  manner. 
"  Doubtless  it  will  be  a  glorious  change  to  me." 

To  his  wife  he  thus  expressed  himself,  "  My  dear, 
be  easy,  let  me  go,  and  rejoice  when  I  am  gone  to 
so  great  salvation." 

He  departed  this  life  in  peace  and  full  assurance 
of  future  happiness  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  6th 
day  of  the  Tenth  month,  1723,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  decently  buried  on  the  9th 
of  the  same  month,  in  Friends'  burying-ground 
near  Bunhill-fields. 


Statistics  of  the  Slave  Trade. — Not  far  from  two 
millions  of  Africans  were  carried  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  before  emancipation.  After  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  years  not  more  than 
780,993  remained,  in  round  numbers,  800,000  ! 
Eight  hundred  thousand  negroes  were  brought  to 
St.  Domingo,  from  1680  to  1776;  only  290,800 
were  to  be  found  there,  in  the  latter  year.  The 
annual  decrease  in  Cuba  is  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the 
whole  number  imported  into  the  United  States  ab 


initio,  was  about  four  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
number,  at  the  present  day,  is  about  four  millions! 

For  "  The  Tricnd." 

Sorghnm  Sucre. 

(Concluded  from  page  154.) 

A  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  seed,  tht 
culture,  time  of  cutting,  keeping  it  after  being  cut, 
method  and  cost  of  manufacturing  syrup  are  added 

Seed. — Cultivators  of  the  sorghum  will  need  t( 
be  scrupulously  careful  lest  the  seed  they  plani 
should  be  hybridized  with  broom  corn  or  othei 
plants  of  the  same  genus,  and  to  obtain  that  whicl 
has  been  thoroughly  ripened.  Broom  corn  groW' 
ing  some  hundreds  of  yards  distant,  has  bcei 
known  so  to  affect  the  seed  as  to  render  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  almost  worthless. 

Culture. — It  is  of  importance  to  the  success  o 
its  cultivation  that  the  ground  selected  should  b 
so  elevated  as  to  be  clear  of  liability  to  excessive 
moisture;  for  although,  when  well  matured,  thi' 
sorghum  will  bear  more  frost  than  Indian  corn,  yc| 
it  is  liable  to  material  injury  from  early  frosts  i: 
this  latitude,  when  planted  in  cold,  clay  soils.  Th  j 
earth  should  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  tilth  beforl 
the  seeds  are  committed  to  its  keeping.  As  a  me' 
thod  of  planting,  I  would  suggest  that  the  plaj 
adopted  by  T.  E.,  on  the  four  acre  lot,  describe', 
above,  is  perhaps  as  economical  as  almost  an 
other  ;  though  the  drill  may  be  used  to  great  adj 
vantage  on  clean  ground,  if  it  can  be  made  to  droj 
the  quantity  of  seed  desired.  During  the  substj 
quent  cultivation,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduce 
to  about  one  stalk  to  three  superficial  feet,  remoi 
ing  such  suckers  and  inferior  stalks  as  are  likely  t 
be  backward  in  ripening. 

Cutting. — As  to  the  time  of  cutting,  it  may  I 
regarded  as  sufiiciently  ripe  for  syrup,  when  tl 
seeds  become  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour- 
but  will  continue  to  improve  in  quality,  if  left  ; 
stand  till  the  temperature  falls  to  32  deg.  F.,  ( 
even  lower.  But  "delay  is  dangerous,"  on  a^j 
count  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  season,  and  the  tin 
required  to  work  up  any  considerable  quantity 
cane.  It  should  be  cut  obliquely,  just  above  tl 
crown  roots,  and  one  or  two  joints  lopped  off 
top.  I  think  the  blades  are  stripped  off  more  free 
after  cutting  than  while  standing,  and  I  have  i 
doubt  it.*  pays'  to  tie  up  the  cane  in  small  bundk 
before  attempting  to  load  it,  in  order  to  facilita 
handling. 

Keepi7ig  Cane. — The  cane,  if  uninjured  by  s 
vere  frosts  before  cutting,  may  be  kept  good  sev 
ral  weeks,  if  protected  from  excessive  wet  and  haj 
freezing.     This  may  be  done  either  by  housing  , . 
by  placing  in  winrows,  on  rails   or   boards,  &'h 
covering  with  straw. 

Fodder,   Seed,   and  Cm  shed  Cawe.— The  to] 
after  the  seeds  have  been  knocked  off  with  t 
threshing  machine,  together  with  the  blades,  wh 
properly  cured,  make  the  best  of  provender  for 
kinds  of  stock  that  eat  hay.     The  seed,  of  whi 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  soili 
forty  pounds  per  bushel,  may  be  expected  as  a  f  ]  | 
crop,  is  much  like  broom  corn,  and  when  grouj,  i 
makes  excellent  feed.     The  pressed  cane  or  Ijjj 
gasse  (if  the  mill  does  its  duty),  is  of  no  value 
fodder;  but  may  make  some  manure  when  rotb 
or  might  be  useful  as  fuel  for  evaporating  the  jui 
A  small  amount  of  vinegar  may  be  got  out  of 
and  I  should  judge,  from  its  fibrous  texture,  tl 
afterwards  it  would  make  ropes,  or  excellent  paj 
material.     Our  crusher  is   a  light  one-horse,  t 
roller,  cast  iron  mill,  capable  of  expressing  ab 
forty  gallons  of  juice  per  hour — cost  fifty  doll: 
The  boilers  have  wooden  sides  and  sheet  iron  1: 
toms,  and  are  set  on  brick  work,  so  that  the 
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iaches    the   bottom,   but    cannot    approach   the 

jdes. 

:  There  are  three  of  them ;  one  holding  eighty- 
ght  gallons  we  use  as  a  clarifier,  and  it  is  set  at  a 
isight  which  admits  the  juice  to  be  run  into  it  from 
ijic  vessel  under  the  mill,  and  higher  by  the  depth 
'  itself  than  the  other  two  ;  so  that  when  ready, 
lie  clarified  juice  is  run  into  either  of  the  others, 
lihese,  each  holding  seventy-two  gallons,  are  used 
'ir  evaporating  and  finishing.  For  neutralizing  the 
I'iid  and  clarifying,  I  have  used  super  carbonate 
I  soda,  which  was  applied  after  the  juice  had  been 
■ought  gently  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  first 
;um  removed,  and  was  continued  in  small  quan- 
1  ics  while  much  green  matter  was  evolved ;  still 
: moving  the  scum  after  each  application  of  the 
ida,  when  sufiiciently  coagulated  to  part  from  the 
liid.  The  evaporation  was  continued  as  rajyicUy 
1  possible  after  coming  into  the  lower  boilers,  un- 
i  the  mass  had  reached  a  density  of  some  25  deg., 
■'len  it  became  necessary  to  slacken  the  fire,  and 
)oeeed  with  much  care,  to  avoid  running  it  over 
c  scorching  the  syrup.  The  operator  will  very 
t:m  he  able  to  determine  when  the  batch  is  sufli- 
{  utl y  done,  by  the  appearance  of  the  boiling  mass 
I  iiiLT  ill  somewhat  larger  and  more  regular  inequa- 
1  c-  ol  surface,  and  receding  with  a  little  snap  on  the 
cape  of  the  steam.  Yet  I  have  found  it  best  oe- 
Ciionally  to  test  the  strength  of  the  syrup  by  the 
I!  of  Beaume's  saccharometer  and  a  thermometer 
taptod  to  the  purpose.  The  standard  I  assumed 
\  A  about  36  deg.  to  37  deg.  B.  at  60  P.  This 
%'ij  have  been  beyond  what  was  really  necessary. 
It,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  especially,  it  was  best  to 
c  on  the  safe  side,  if  err  we  must.  When  the 
fcoh  was  sufficiently  done,  the  fire  was  immediately 
c  'oked  till  the  charge  was  removed  into  the  cooler 
4l  a  fresh  supply  introduced  from  the  clarifying 
b  ler.  These  three  boilers,  when  well  mana^ 
T\rc  fully  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  and 
Lre  yielded  over  eighty  gallons  of  syrup  per  day, 
tlugh  I  regard  sixty-three  gallons,  with  these  fis- 
ties,  a  reasonable  day's  work.  In  the  consump- 
ti'i  of  fuel  we  must  have  been  prodigal,  using 
Biiut  three-fourths  of  a  cord  for  every  sixty-three 
gilons.  There  were  some  obvious  deficiencies  in 
tt  arrangement  of  our  furnaces  to  account  for  this, 
*|.ch,  if  removed,  would  probably  reduce  the  con- 
«i:iption  to  two-thirds  of  this  quantity. 

'Jost  of  Manufacture. — With  this  imperfect  ap- 
p:atus  the  actual  cost  of  making  syrup  after  the 
«i  e  was  prepared  and  brought  to  the  mill,  did  not 
7iy  much  from  eleven  cents  per  gallon  ;  and  I  am 
inined  to  believe,  from  all  that  I  have  been  able 
tc  earn,  that  syrup  may  be  made  for  ten  to  twelve 
0(ts,  and  possMy  with  profit  at  the  former  rate, 
if  one  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  with  such 
ajlianees  as  may  be  obtained. 

)ur  experiments  for  obtaining  sugar  are  not  yet 
fuy  closed  for  the  season ;  for,  although  winter 
hs  come,  I  still  have  a  lot  of  cane  in  as  good  con- 
diDn  as  when  cut,  near  two  months  ago.  We 
h;e  succeeded  in  our  experiments  in  making  su- 
g!,  and  in  quantity  and  Cjuality  it  seems  quite  en- 
ci:  raging,  though  in  colour  it  is  not  so  satisfactory, 
hiing  in  iis  cornpkxioii  that  distinguuldng  clia- 
n-'iristic  which,  in  spite  of  its  jioaitive  uortlt,  fixes 
01 1  the  degradation  of  being  ^  loiv  priced.'  Al- 
thjigh  in  the  trials  I  have  made  I  have  had  the 
beetit  of  the  report  of  J.  S.  Levering,  of  1857, 
ail  am  indebted  to  his  kindness  for  more  minute 
n];ruetions,  personally  rendered,  I  have  as  yet 
be  J  unable  to  produce  a  crystalization  sufficiently 
pcect  to  part  freely  with  the  residue,  and  I  think 
it  iu  consequence  of  this,  and  the  ill  adaptation 
of 'ur  boilers  in  part,  that  our  production  has  so 
fa  been  of  a  dark  colour.     But  I  feel  entire  con- 


fidence that  we  can  yet  make  sugar  from  the  sor- 
ghum, that  will  not  ooly  be  clicap  enough,  but  of 
quality  good  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

I  must,  therefore,  say,  in  relation  to  the  practi- 
cability of  raising  and  manufacturing  our  own  su- 
gar and  molasses  in  this  latitude,  that  there  is  no 
longer  left  any  room  to  doubt.  The  experiments 
of  the  past  season  go  to  show  conclusively  that  th( 
farmers  of  the  Middle  States  can  successfully  com 
pete  with  their  agricultural  brethren  of  the  South 
in  the  production  of  syrup  equal  in  weiglit,  and 
superior  in  flavour  to  the  very  best  molasses  sent 
us  from  Louisiana,  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  th( 
finest  '  golden  syrup'  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia ; 
and  they  also  show  that,  while  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  giving  the  sor- 
ghum a  place  in  his  system  of  culture,  an  equal 
benefit  will  arise  to  the  community  at  large  from 
the  diminished  rates  at  which  these  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life  may  be  furnished  ;  while,  as  a  na- 
tural result,  some  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars, 
now  annually  sent  out  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone,  may  be  retained  within  the  channels  of  our 
own  trade.  I  will  here  close  this  imperfect  sketch 
by  saying  that,  in  the  statements  and  suggestion; 
made  in  this  paper,  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  de 
sire  not  to  mislead  in  reference  to  any  feature  of 
the  subject;  but,  if  possible,  to  aid  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  comnmnity  to  the  value  of  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  and  at  the  same  time  to  yield 
for  the  use  of  others  what  little  my  own  experience 
has  produced.  Milton  Conard 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Dec.  4,  1858." 


For  "  The  Friond." 

Some  Letters  of  George  Chnrchman,  nith  Occasional 
Remarks. 

In  the  annual  meeting  of  1782,  there  was  re- 
newed evidence  given  that  the  zeal  of  Friends  for 
a  general  reformation  had  not  subsided,  and 
throughout  the  different  Quarterly  meetings  which 
constituted  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  concern  for  promoting  a  reli- 
giously guarded  education  of  the  children  was  in- 
creasing. Many  ministers  and  elders  were  reli- 
giously led  to  attend  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
meetings  in  different  parts,  and  as  their  minds  were 
opened  by  the  Truth,  and  ability  given  them  from 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  they  endeavoured  faith- 
fully to  labour  in  support  of  the  discipline,  and  to 
stir  Friends  up  to  seek  for  a  restoration  of  primi- 
tive purity  and  zeal,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  testimoriies  given  us  as  a  people  to  bear  to  the 
world.  A  fresh  spring  of  gospel  ministry  was 
opened  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  many 
humbled  and  baptized  little  ones  were  called  into 
the  service,  and  increased  dedication  to  the  Lord's 
requirings  seemed  manifested  by  many,  who  had 
long  before  given  in  their  names  to  serve  him. 

The  next  letter  from  G.  C.  to  H.  D.  bears  date  : 

"E.  Nottingliiim,  4lh  of  the  ThirJ  month,  1783. 

Dear  Friend  II.  D. — I  expected  to  have  seen 
thee  at  our  late  Quarterly  Bleeting,  but  suppose 
the  bad  roads  and  wet  weather  prevented  thy 
getting  there.  The  meeting  was  small,  compared 
with  its  usual  size,  the  waters  being  unusually  high. 
It  was  attended  with  a  degree  of  solid  weight,  and 
yet  I  am  at  times  afraid  we  in  general,  I  mean  iu 
our  Quarterly  Meeting,  do  not  make  such  advance- 
ment towards  the  possession  of  real  substance,  as 
time  we  live  in,  and  the  favours  we  have  re- 
ceived, call  for. 

"  I  sometimes  feel,  that  it  recjuires  a  state  of 
more  watchful  care,  than  I  have  yet  attained  to, 
to  have  the  earthly  part  enough  brought  down. 


and  the  will  and  workings  of -the  creature  suffi- 
ciently abased,  for  the  plant  of  renown  vigorously 
to  flourish,  and  tiie  work  of  regeneration  to  be  go- 
ing on  iu  a  gradual  progress.  Without  this  is  the 
case,  I  am,  in  measure,  through  mercy,  sensible, 
that  the  life  and  substance  of  pure  religion  cannot 
be  inherited,  although  we  have  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  the  outward  form  and  appearance.  My 
soul  often  longs  that  I  may  be  preserved  from 
resting  in  the  outward  form,  or  trusting  in  that 
which  is  no  better  than  a  fig-leaf  covering.  I  de- 
sire with  incessant  labour  and  industry  to  press 
forward,  whatever  may  hinder,  that  I  may  be  one 
of  the  favoured  ones,  who  know  an  overcoming, 
and  are  found  worthy  at  last  to  receive  the  white 


stone  and  the  7icw  luime.  My  mind  is  often  con- 
trited  under  a  sense  that  such  blessings  are  iu  store 
for  the  steady  humble  .seekers,  and  that  our  hea- 
venly Father  is  waiting  to  be  gracious  to  the  living 
remnant  in  this  day.  These,  as  their  eyes  are  kept 
steadily  to  him  and  to  his  precious  testimonies,  will 
come  to  be  dignified  in  his  presence,  and  have  to 
behold  '  the  place  of  His  feet  glorious,'  whose 
Name  is  yet  to  become  famous  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles. Incense  .shall  be  offered  thereunto  in  places 
which  have  been  remote,  and  amongst  people  who 
have  long  sat  in  darkness,  and  heretofore  enclosed 
as  under  the  shadow  of  death.  May  we,  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  beams  of  light  and  favoured 
with  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  closer  attention 
thereto,  labour  to  maintain  a  daily  exercise,  that 
we  may  be  found  advancing  from  stature  to  stature, 
each  doing  their  proper  part,  according  to  the  will 
of  Him,  who  is  at  work  amongst  many  of  the  va- 
rious other  religious  denominations  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  moving  on  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  youth 
and  others  in  our  own  Society.  *  *  * 
"  I  am,  with  kind  love  and  regard, 

"  Thy  affectionate  friond, 
"George  CnuRciiMAN." 
There  was  a  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in 
many  respects,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  valua- 
ble one,  who  yet,  through  human  infirmities,  and 
not  keeping  closely  enough  on  the  watch,  at  times 
hurt  the  cause  of  truth,  and  wounded  the  feelings 
of  those  he  esteemed.  It  is  supposed  this  Friend 
stood  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
Truth,  and  thereby  awakened  a  concern  in  the 
mind  of  G.  C.  on  his  account.  George  had  been, 
n  the  spring  of  1783,  in  the  city,  probably  to 
attend  the  Spring  Meeting,  or  to  fill  up  some 
religious  duty,  and  something  which  at  that  time 
occurred,  seemed  to  give  renewed  force  to  his  con- 
cern for  the  Friend  above  alluded  to.  Under  the 
feelings  which  were  awakened  in  his  mind,  he  be- 
lieved it  best  to  write  him  a  letter.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  observe  his  care  and  concern  that  he  might 
do  no  harm  in  filling  up  apprehended  duty.  This 
appears  from  the  following  communication  to 
H.  D.  :— 

"  E.  Nottingham,  28th  Sevenlh  month,  1783. 
Dear  Friend, — The  enclosed  letter  was  written 
soon  after  I  returned  from  the  city,  but  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  be  hasty  in  sending  it,  but  to  weigh 
it  well.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Friend's  disposition,  as  to  determine  whether  my 
freedom  with  him  might  be  beneficial  or  otherwise. 
At  length  I  feel  easy  to  enclose  the  letter  to  thee, 
that  thou  and  thy  brother  John  may  view  and 
consider  the  contents.  I  can  freely  leave  it  to  youf 
judgment,  to  determine  whether  it  shall  remain  in 
thy  hands  until  thou  seest  me  again,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  sealed  up  and  delivered  tq  the  Friend  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  I  would  not  willingly  do 
harm  by  my  writing,  or  close  up  the  way  between 
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us  improperly.  If  James  Thornton's  sense  could 
be  bad  on  it,  I  sbould  have  no  objection,  but  should 
■wish  my  exposing  it  to  the  view  of  any  one  but  he 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  might  be  kept  secret, 
and  that  no  one  but  those  named  might  see  it 
whilst  in  thy  possession. 

"Another  Friend  or  two,  with  myself,  have  had 
some  weighty  thoughts  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  shortly,  if  health 
admits.  We  would  be  pleased  if  thou  could  fur- 
nish us  with  a  memorandum  of  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  three  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  the  Jersies,  that  we  might  know  how 
many  of  them  might  be  taken  between  the  nest 
Burlington  and  lladdonfield  Quarterly  Meetings, 
and  how  many  particular  meetings  there  are  be- 
tween Kahway  and  Cape  May  along  the  shore." 

Early  in  the  Kinth  month,  G.  C.  left  his  home 
on  this  embassy  of  love  to  the  brethren ;  whether 
any  Friend  accompanied  him  from  Pennsylvania  is 
uncertain.  He  was  at  lladdonfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  from  thence  in  company  with  William 
Rogers,  proceeded  to  Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  he  also  attended.  From  this  last 
place  they  crossed  over  to  Great  Egg  Harbour, 
where  they  visited  the  families  of  Friends  generally, 
which  afforded  them  satisfaction.  They  afterwards 
passed  along  the  shore  to  Gape  May,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Haddonfield, 
where  they  met  some  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause 
of  reformation  from  Philadelphia.  We  have  no 
account  of  their  after  labour,  except  connected 
"with  a  case  of  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  at 
Evesham,  where  a  person,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  acting  as  constable,  seized  on  and 
distrained  goods  from  another  member  for  a  tax, 
which  the  latter  felt  conscientiously  restrained  from 
paying.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  being  not  clear  in  their  views  of  Friends' 
testimony  against  war,  the  constable  was  likely  to 
escape  censure,  and  George  was  greatly  tried  at 
the  increased  weakness  which  he  considered  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  such  an  occurrence.  Having 
drawn  up  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  he, 
under  date  of  Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1783,  forwarded 
it  to  his  friend  H.  D.,  with  a  letter,  part  of  which  is 
here  added : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  consequence, 
as  in  the  quarter  where  it  has  happened,  the  affairs 
of  Truth  not  being  the  clearest,  there  has  not  been 
sufiicient  strength  to  take  proper  notice  thereof. 
If  our  fellow-members  are  allowed  to  distress  us, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  because  of  our  tender 
scruples,  without  notice  being  taken  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  so  repugnant  to  gospel  fellow- 
ship, I  believe  it  will  not  be  yielding  that  support 
to  the  weak,  and  comfort  to  the  feeble-minded,  as 
well  as  warning  to  the  unruly,  which  is  due  from 
the  church  of  Christ  in  our  day  to  its  members,  as 
well  as  it  was  formerly. 

"  I  have  also  thought  whether  some  fresh  caution 
should  not  be  issued  against  the  too  easily  giving 
in  now  to  take  tests.  I  believe  our  care  to  guard 
our  testimony  against  war,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
should  not  be  neglected,  so  far  as  Truth  furnishes 
ability,  and  its  wisdom  points  out  the  way.  When 
I  say  'Owr  care,'  I  mean  the  care  of  such  members 
as  are  favoured  at  times  with  a  clear  sight  of  that 
which  is  our  sunimwn  boman,  and  who,  whether 
intrusted  with  larger  or  smaller  talents,  are  set  in 
more  conspicuous  stations  than  many  others,  for  the 
help  of  their  brethren. 

" '  Be  ye  therefore  strong  and  of  good  courage,' 
I  believe,  is  a  language  intelligibly  to  be  heard  by 
those  whose  spiritual  ears  are  attentive  to  the  hea- 
venly Captain.     Hia  command  is  now  to  bis  people 


that  '  they  go  forward.'  His  power  is  as  great  as 
ever  it  was,  to  discomfit  and  drive  out  the  enemies 
of  his  Israel,  that  his  people  may,  according  to  his 
will,  fully  inherit  the  land  where  spiritual  milk  and 
honey  flow  in  abundance.  Although  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  many,  occasions  the  excellency  of  Jacob 
to  remain,  as  it  were,  eclipsed,  yet  I  was  never 
more  sensible  than  in  my  late  little  tour  over  the 
Delaware,  that  the  Great  Captain  is  ready  and 
willing  to  help  the  church  in  her  advance  out  of 
the  wilderness  state.  He  is  willing  to  give  fresh 
strength  and  vigour,  at  proper  seasons,  to  every 
living  member,  wherever  located  in  the  Body,  so 
that  each  one  may,  according  to  their  rank  and 
degree,  be  on  the  motion  forward.  Each  one,  as 
they  keep  rank,  captains,  standard-bearers,  other 
officers,  and  those  in  no  station,  may  contribute  in 
some  measure  to  the  breaking  forth  of  the  light. 
This  may  be,  in  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  be- 
holders who  may  be  induced  to  say,  from  a  pros- 
pect of  harmony,  strength  and  brightness  more 
and  more  apparent,  '  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out 
of  the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed 
with  myrrh  and  frankincense?  Who  is  this  that 
looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon, 
clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners?' 

"  I  have  felt  interested  in  a  service,  which  has 
prospered  with  Friends  in  England — the  schooling 
of  Friends'  children  in  low  circumstances.     I  have 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  to  have  correct  information  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  which  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  General  Government,  and  we 
therefore  take  the  following  account  from  "  The 
National  Recorder :" — 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

BY    PROF.    JOSEPH    HENRY,    LL.  D.,    SECRETARY. 

The  founder  of  the  Institution  was  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  an  active 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  devoted,  during 
a  long  life,  to  original  scientific  research.  Not 
content  with  the  acquisition  of  ordinary  learning, 
he  sought  by  his  own  labours  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  existing  knowledge.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
precise  meaning  of  words,  while  he  left  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  his  benevolent  design  to  the  trustees! 
whom  he  had  chosen,  he  specified  definitely  the 
object  of  his  bequest.  In  consideration  of  his  cha-i 
racter,  as  evinced  by  his  life,  there  can  be  no  rea-, 
sonable  doubt  that  he  intended  by  the  terms,  "am 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  an  institution  to  promote: 
the  discovery  of  new  truths,  and  the  diffusion  ol 
these  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  This 
view,  however,  was  not  at  first  entertained,  and' 
various  plans,  founded  on  misconceptions,  were^ 
proposed  for  the  organization  of  the  Institution. 


believed  it  might  be  right  for  us  in  this  country, '  The  most  prominent  of  these  propositions  were,  first 
closely  to  attend  to  the  pointings  of  Truth  towards: to  found  a  national  university,  which  should  be 
a  concern  of  this  sort.  supplementary  to  the  colleges  of  the  country ;  se- 

ndly,  to  diffuse  popular  information  among  th 


"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  few  lines  respecting 
the  departure  of  those*  fraught  with  a  gospel  mes- 
sage to  be  delivered  in  Europe,  who,  when  I  left 
Philadelphia,  were  preparing  to  embark  for  Dub- 
lin. 

"  I  feel  near  affection  to  flow  towards  thee  and 
thine  in  a  measure  of  gospel  freedom,  in  which  I 
conclude,  my  wife  joining  in  love. 

"  Thy  friend,  G.  C. 

Manufacture  of  Felts. — A  unique  process  of 
manufacturing  felts  has  been  introduced,  and  which 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  perfection  yet  attained 
in  the  felting  art.  A  number  of  the  fine  webs  of 
wool  from  the  carding  engine  are  drawn  over  a 
smooth  metallic  bed,  covering  a  surface  propor- 
tionate to  the  width  of  the  piece.  The  first  layer 
is  succeeded  by  a  cross  layer  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter ;  this  is  succeeded  by  another  lengthwise,  and 
then  another  across,  repeating  the  operation  till 
the  requisite  thickness  is  attained.  As  many  as 
thirty  layers  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  one  thickness  of  felt.  These  layers  are 
next  subject  to  the  action  of  a  metallic  beater, 
weighing  two  tons.  This  beating  is  continued  until 
the  wool  is  all  consolidated  into  one  compact  mass 
of  felt.  In  some  of  the  goods  the  wool  is  dyed 
first;  and  the  webs  being  alternately  dark  and 
light,  stripes  and  plaids  are  formed. 

I  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  earth  is  sometimes 
parched,  and  the  crops  endangered,  in  order  that 
the  multitude  may  not  want  a  memento  to  whom 
they  owe  them  ;  nor  absolutely  forget  the  power  on 
which  we  all  depend  for  all  things, — Cowper. 

We  may  twine  our  aflections  round  the  weeds  of 
earth,  and  build  towering  hopes  upon  the  sand,  j 
and  seek  after  worldly  vanities  as  after  hid  treasure, 
but  the  end  of  these  things  is  sure — disappointment 
and  destruction. — Jewsberrtfs  Letters. 

*  Patience  Brayton  and  Reliecca  Wright,  who  ora- 
liarkcd  for  Dublin,  TweUtli  mo.  14,  1783,  in  the  brig 
Ellwood,  William  Hodgson,  master. 


people  of  the  United  States  by  the  distribution  o', 
tracts;  thirdly,  to  establish  at  the  seat  of  govern-, 
ment  a  large  library ;  and,  fourthly,  a  nationa ; 
museum.  Though  these  propositions  embraced  oh  i 
jccts  of  high  importance  in  themselves,  and  probai 
bly  affected  the  legislation  of  Congress,  they  di(| 
not  embody  the  prominent  ideas  of  the  testator- 
They  were  restricted  in  their  influence  to  this  coun 
try,  confined  to  a  limited  diffusion  of  existinji 
knowledge,  and  made  no  provision  for  new  disco  i 
verics.  i 

Fortunately,  the  Board  of  Regents,  with  mor( 
precise  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  with  mori| 
liberal  views,  after  much  deliberation,  were  en; 
abled  to  adopt  a  plan  of  organization,  which,  whil-i  i 
it  provided  for  the  requirements  of  Congress,  prcu 
sented  as  its  most  prominent  feature  the  promotio'ii 
of  original  research  in  the  various  branches  c|i 
science.  '  i 

Although  the  directors  have  had  to  contend  wit  j ; 
popular  misconceptions,  and  with  opposition  froii  i 
other  sources,  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  it  has  con  i 
stantly  been  adhered  to,  and  by  its  moans  a  repu'  t 
tation  has  been  established,  and  an  influence  exer  i 
ed  in  the  line  of  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  f  i 
wide  as  the  civilized  world.  All  the  requiremeni  i 
of  Congress  have  been  strictly  complied  with,  : 
building  making  provision  on  a  liberal  scale  for  • 
librarj',  a  museum,  a  gallery  of  art,  lectures,  &c(  i 
has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  325,000  dollarsj  i 
and  this  sum,  by  prolonging  the  time  of  completiEii): 
the  building,  has  been  paid  entirely  out  of  the  in  i 
terest.  The  whole  amount  of  the  original  bequesl  i 
515,000  dollars,  remains  untouched  in  the  TreJi 
sury  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  order  to  assi  i 
in  defraying  the  heavy  annual  expense  of  the  suji  t 
port  of  the  establishment  necessarily  connected  witj 
so  large  an  edifice,  the  sum  of  125,000  dollars  h: 
been  saved  from  the  income,  and  added  to  tl 
principal. 

A  library  has  been  established,  unrivaled  in  i 
series  of  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  ai 
containing  nearly  50,000  articles ;  n  museum  1 
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len  collected,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  as 
igards  the  natural  history  of  the  North  American 
mtiiient ;  a  cabinet  of  apparatus   has  been  pro- 
ired  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Hare,  and  other 
eaus,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principal  pheno- 
.cna  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  as  well 
.  to  serve  the  purpose  of  original  research  ;  and 
,1  annual  series  of  lectures  have  been  given  to 
>gc  audiences,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
rientific  and  literary  individuals  in  the   United 
'i.ates. 

Although  economy  and  forethought  have  been 
riservod  in  providing  for  these  objects,  they  have 
iisorlicd  a  considerable  portion  of  the  income,  and 
]:<eiicd  the   amount   of  good   which  might  have 
Icii  accomplished  by  a  policy  of  a  more  truly 
(.-inopolitan  character.     They  have,  however,  as 
)(•  a<  possible,  been  made  subservient  to  the  direct 
joniotion  of  knowledge;  and  in  this  behalf,  not- 
itb^tanding  its  limited  means,  the  Institution  has 
icoiiiiilished  much  that  is  important. 
It  has  published  a  large  series  of  original  papers 
<  tiic  following  branches  of  science,  namely,  on — 
.Mathematics  and  Physics  .         .         .4 

Astiouomy         .  .  .  .  .  .15 

Meteorology      .         .         .         .         .         .10 

Chemistry  and  Technology  .  .  .3 

Geography,  Ethnology  and  Philology  .  12 

Slicioscopical  Science          .  .  .  .4 

.  Zoology  and  Physiology    .         .         .         .12 

.Botany 8 

Palruoutology 4 

(leology  ..:....  1 
Miscellaneous 12 

Slaking  in  all 85 

Xot  only  have  these  memoirs  been  published 
»il  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution, 
It  the  production  of  most  of  them  has  been  faci- 
1  ited  by  assistance  rendered  by  its  funds,  its  li- 
hiry,  its  collections,  and  its  influence.  They  are 
1!,  mere  essays  or  compilations  relative  to  pre- 
vusly-known  and  established  truths,  intended  to 
dl'use  popular  information  among  the  people  of 
ti  l/iiited  States,  but  positive  additions  to  the  sum 

0  human  knowledge,  presented  in  a  form  best  fit- 
t.  for  the  student  and  the  teacher,  and  designed 
t|ough  them,  to  improve  the  condition  of  man 
I'lerally.  Though  in  some  cases  they  may  ap- 
pir  to  have  no  connection  with  his  wants,  they 
r  lly  arc  essential  to  his  mental,  moral,  or  physi- 
c  development.  Every  well-established  truth  is 
a  aiMition  to  the  sum  of  human  power;  and 
t  lUirh  it  may  not  find  an  immediate  application 
t'  tlic  economy  of  every-day  life,  we  may  safely 
cuiuit  it  to  the  stream  of  time,  in  the  confident 
a:ici[)ation  that  the  world  will  not  fail  to  realize 
it  lieiieticial  results.  We  are  assured,  as  we  have 
sil  lietbre,  both  from  the  example  of  Smithson 
bjiisclf,  and  from  the  words  conveying  the  inten- 
t]Q  of  his  bequest,  that  the  promotion  of  the  dis- 
■crery  of  such  truths  was  his  principal  design  in 
fi'nding  the  Institution  which  is  to  perpetuate  and 
hnour  his  name.  Copies  of  the  published  memoirs 
»!  sent  to  all  the  first-class  libraries  of  the  civil- 
iid  world,  and  in  this  way  the  idea  of  "  diffusion 
elknowlcdge  among  men"  has  been  most  effectu- 
e!y  realized.     Besides  the  memoirs  referred  to,  a 

1  ge  number  of  important  reports  and  miscellane- 
Cii  papers  have  been  published. 

•Natural  history  explorations  have  been  made  at 
t  ■  expense  of  the  government,  but  principally  at 
t'  instance,  and  under  the  scientific  direction  of 
t  s  Institution,  which  have  done  more  to  develop 
^l^nowledge  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  west 
cn  portions  of  this  continent  than  all  previous  re- 
ei.rches  on  the  subject.     A  system  of  exchange  is 


now  in  successful  operation,  connecting  in  friendly 
relations  the  cultivators  of  literature  and  science  in 
this  country,  with  their  brethren  in  every  part  ol 
the  Old  World.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  ma- 
terial has  been  collected  with  regard  to  the  meteo- 
rology of  the  North  American  continent,  and  a 
system  of  observations  organized,  which,  if  pro- 
perly conducted  in  future,  will  tend  to  establish  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  and 
to  develop  the  laws  of  the  storms  which  visit  par- 
ticularly the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
during  the  winter.  A  scries  of  original  researches 
has  been  made  in  the  Institution,  in  regard  to 
different  branches  of  natural  history,  and  also  to 
portions  of  physical  science  particularly  applicable 
to  economical  purposes. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  directors  of  the  Institution  have  had  to  con- 
tend, it  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that 
more  has  been  accomplished  than,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  reasonably  been  antici- 
pated. Although  several  steps  may  have  been 
taken  which  were  not  in  the  proper  direction,  the 
Ilegents  can  scarcely  be  considered  responsible  for 
these,  since  they  were  not  entirely  free  to  choose 
their  own  course,  but  were  obliged  to  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Whatever  ground  of  doubt  may  have  existed  as 
to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  accept  the  charge  of 
the  bequest,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  obligation 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  testator,  now  that 
the  duty  has  been  undertaken.  The  character  of 
the  government  for  justice  and  intelligence  is  in- 
volved in  the  faithful  and  proper  discharge  of  the 
obligation  assumed  ;  and  this  becomes  a  matter  of 
graver  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  on 
the  successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Institution  depends  the  bestowment  of  other  lega- 
cies of  a  similar  character,  intended  for  the  good 
of  men.  If  this  Institution  should  prove  a  failure, 
the  loss  would  not  be  confined  to  the  money  be- 
queathed by  Smithson,  but  would  involve  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  management  by  public  bodies 
of  like  trusts  committed  to  their  care. 

For  "  The  Frioud." 

"Be  no,t  Conformed  to  this  World." 
It  appears  to  be  the  design  of  the  tribulations  of 
the  present  life  to  loosen  our  attachment  from  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,  that  the  love 
of  the  Father  may  increase  and  abound  in  our 
hearts,  and  it  has  ever  been  through  the  prevalence 
of  this  that  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  has 
been  made  manifest,  so  that  holy  men  of  God  have 
;r  been  led  to  shun  a  worldly  conformity  either 
dress  or  language,  conduct  or  conversation,  de- 
sires or  spirit,  wisdom  or  zeal,  preferring  rather 
the  singularity  and  shame  of  a  quiet  submission  to 
the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
their  minds,  to  being  numbered  with  the  votaries  of 
the  world. 

To  those  redeemed  by  the  power  of  the  cross 
from  the  changeable  wisdom,  ways  and  fashions  of 
the  world,  it  is  painful  to  behold  in  the  professors 
of  the  self-denying  religion  of  a  meek  and  crucified 
Saviour,  a  disposition  to  shun  the  reproach  which 
attends  a  faithful  support  of  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  against  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human 
heart ;  whereby  we  are  led  to  prefer  our  own  ' 
dom  and  the  honour  and  praise  of  men  to  those 
which  are  of  God,  despising  the  simplicity  of  that 
childlike  state  wherein  our  dependence  is  solely 
upon  the  direction  and  protection  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church.  To  the  wise  and  prudent 
of  this  world  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  have  ever 
been  hid,  while  they  are  revealed  unto  babes  — 
unto  those  who  arc  born  again — born  of  the  Spirit, 


ho  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that 
they  may  live  and  grow  thereby,  having  all  their 
life  and  nourishment  from  Him  who  feedeth  with 
the  food  convenient  for  us,  and  which  alone  can 
nourish  up  the  soul  unto  everlasting  life. 

What  an  evidence  of  ingratitude  for  the  favours 
are  permitted  to  enjoy,  through  the  faithfulness 
and  suffering  of  those  who  have  trod  the  narrow 
path  of  self-denial  before  us,  is  the  willingness  to 
ower  the  standard  raised  and  upheld  by  them,  in 
order  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  world,  which 
fain  would  behold  us  shorn  of  our  remaining 
strength  to  withstand  the  power  of  its  spirit.  But 
God  forbid  that  we  should  yield  our  minds  to  the 
workings  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  who  is  seek- 
ing thus  to  lay  us  waste,  and  would  induce  us  to 
jliuquish  our  hold  upon  the  shield  of  faith,  whcre- 
y  our  worthy  forefathers  were  enabled  to  resist 
11  his  fiery  darts,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of 
God,  who,  by  Jesus  Christ,  had  redeemed  them  out 
of  the  world. 

The  following  remarks  of  an  unknown  author 
seem  very  pertinent  to  the  concern  which  is  now 
felt  by  many  of  the  faithful  amongst  us,  lest  wo 
should  become  like  Ephraim  of  old ;  of  whom  it 
was  declared  that  he  had  "  mixed  himself  with  the 
people,  strangers  had  devoured  his  strength,  and  he 
iv  it  not."  This  has  long  been  our  danger,  and 
the  indications  of  an  increase  of  it  have,  of  latter 
time,  made  their  appearance  amongst  us  to  the 
arousing  of  many  to  a  fearful  apprehension,  lest 
ve  become  so  assimilated  with  the  world,  as  to 
ose  those  outward  distinctive  marks  by  which  we 
have  ever  been  characterized,  and  which  we  are 
still  bound  to  maintain,  or  else  to  yield  our  claim 
to  the  name  we  bear. 

"  Let  none  concede  to  the  practices  of  the  world, 
from  the  mistaken  notion  of  conciliating  prejudices 
or  winning  over  the  ungodly  to  religion.  We  must 
be  singular,  if  we  would  be  holy ;  we  must  be 
consistent,  if  we  would  be  useful.  If  we  are 
faithful,  we  must  indeed  expect  reproach;  if  we 
boldly  confess  Christ  before  men,  and  steadily 
maintain  that  maiiccd  dUtinclioii  which  forms  the 
ine  of  separation  between  the  church  and  the 
world,  we  must  submit  to  have  our  names  cast  out 
vil.  But  true  christians  ought  never  to  shrink 
from  the  cross.  Like  Caleb,  they  should  follow 
the  Lord  fully,  when  all  else  forsake  him;  and, 
ke  Joshua,  they  should  declare,  with  luimUuij 
and  integrity  of  heart,  in  the  face  of  a  sneering 
world  ;  '  As  for  mo  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord.'  We  must  let  men  see  the  Jouiulaiion  of 
our  practice,  and  why  we  cannot  do  as  others  do. 
We  must  acquaint  them  with  our  principles,  and 
let  them  know  what  are  those  secret  springs  of  ac- 
tion which  cause  us  to  move  in  a  direction  so  op- 
posed to  theirs.  This  frank  and  ingenuous  con- 
duct may  open  the  minds  and  touch  the  hearts  of 
some,  who,  through  grace,  may  be  led  to  say  : — 
'  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  perceive  that  God  is 
with  you.'  At  all  events,  such  upright  dealing 
will  bring  comfort  into  our  own  souls,  and  preserve 
us  from  falling  into  those  snares  which  Satan  lays 
to  catch  the  fearful  and  double-minded  professor. 
But  if  we  are  habitually  afraid  of  being  decided  ; 
if  we  endeavour  to  keep  fair  with  the  world  ;  if 
we  want  to  live  like  the  borderers  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness,  maintaining  a  sort 
of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  on  cither 
side  of  the  line ;  if  we  are  ashamed  of  avowing 
our  principles  before  men,  when  duty  and  the 
honour  of  Christ  call  for  such  an  avowal ;  then 
we  may  be  assured,  on  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
that  we  have  no  scriptural  evidence  of  being  tho 
children  of  God ;  for  thus  saith  our  Divine  Savi- 
our : — '  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him 
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will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'     '  If  wc  deny  him,  he  will  also  deny  us.'  " 

Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Blessed  is  the  Man  whom  thoa  Chastenest. 

To  be  enabled  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Provi 
dence  in  all  his  dispensations,  however  afSictive  or 
mysterious,  is  a  favour  for  which  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful ;  for  though  "  no  chastening  for  the  pre- 
sent seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  neverthe- 
less afterwards  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness,  unto  them  which  are  exercised  there- 
by," the  merciful  end  of  affliction  being  revealed 
to  the  humble  believer  by  Him  who  declared,  ''As 
many  as  i  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten,"  and  as 
evidence  of  the  design,  he  says,  "  Be  zealous  there- 
fore, and  repent."  And  saith  the  apostle,  "  If  ye 
endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  sons," 
and  the  holy  Psalmist  declared,  "  Before  I  was  af- 
flicted ,  I  went  astray , but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word ." 

How  ample  is  the  testimony  both  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  individual  experience,  that  the  christian  path 
is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  trlbulated  one ;  and  how 
confirming  to  the  faith  of  the  humble  believer,  who 
is  often  tempted  with  doubts  and  fears,  is  the  ac- 
count of  those  who  have  been  similarly  tried,  and 
strengthened  to  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
darkness,  ascribing  unto  God  the  praise  and  glory 
of  their  victory.  Among  the  number  of  these,  we 
may  believe  William  Cowper  to  have  been  one, 
who  testified,  after  recovering  from  one  of  the  sorest 
afflictions  to  which  human  nature  is  liable  :  "  Since 
it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  the  use  of  my 
reason,  what  have  I  not  enjoyed  ?  .  .  .  .  Terrible 
as  this  chastisement  is,  I  acknowledge  in  it  the 
hand  of  an  infinite  justice  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  more  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  perceive  in  it  the  hand  of  an  infinite 
mercy  likewise  :  when  I  consider  the  efi'ect  it  has 
had  upon  me,  I  am  exceedingly  thankful  for  it, 
and,  without  hypocrisy,  consider  it  the  greatest 
blessing,  next  to  life  itself,  I  ever  received  from  the 
divine  bounty.  I  pray  God  I  may  ever  retain  this 
sense  of  it,  and  thus  I  am  sure  I  shall  continue  to 

be,  as  I  am  at  present,  really  happy My 

affliction  has  taught  me  a  road  to  happiness,  which, 
without  it,  I  should  never  have  found  ;  and  I  know 
and  have  experience  of  it  every  day,  that  the 
mercy  of  God  to  him  who  believes  himself  the 
object  of  it,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  every  other  blessing." 

This  pious  suiferer  doubtless  saw,  and  felt,  the 
necessity  of  the  fiery  baptism  by  which  the  dross 
of  self-righteousness  and  self-sufficiency  is  to  be 
purged  away,  reducing  us  to  the  childlike  state  of 
humble  dependence  upon  the  Author  of  all  our 
sure  mercies,  for  all  our  supplies  of  wisdom,  the 
all-sustaining  food  which  nourisheth  up  the  soul  to 
everlasting  life;  and  in  writing  to  one  of  his 
Friends,  respecting  the  former  .state  of  his  mind, 
he  says: — "You  think  I  always  believed,  and  1 
thought  so  too,  but  you  were  deceived,  and  so  was 
I.  1  called  myself  a  christian,  but  He  who  knows 
my  heart,  knows  that  I  never  did  a  right  thing, 
nor  abstained  from  a  wrong  one,  because  I  was  so. 
But,  if  I  did  either,  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
some  other  motive.  And  it  is  such  seeming  chris- 
tians, such  pretended  believers  that  do  most  mis- 
chief to  the  cause,  and  furnish  the  strongest  argu- 
ments to  support  the  infidelity  of  its  enemies  : 
unless  profession  and  conduct  go  together,  the 
man's  life  is  a  lie,  and  the  validity  of  what  he 
professes  itself  is  called  in  question.  The  difi'er- 
ence  between  a  christian  and  an  unbeliever  would 
be  so  striking,  if  the  treacherous  allies  of  the  church 
would  go  over  at  once  to  the  other  side,  that  I  am 
satisfied  religion  would  be  no  loser  by  the  bar- 
gain." 


In  further  commemorating  the  mercy  of  God  in 
his  affliction,  he  thus  exclaims,  "  How  mysterious 
are  the  ways  of  Providence !  Why  did  I  receive 
grace  and  mercy?  Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted 
for  my  good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favour,  and 
blessed  with  the  greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know, 
or  hope  for,  in  this  life,  while  others  were  over- 
taken by  the  great  arrest  unawakened,  unrepent- 
ing,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it  ?  His  infinite 
wisdom  to  whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can 
solve  those  questions,  and  none  besides  him."  Thus 
humbly  discarding  any  view  of  his  merit,  in  the 
mercy  received,  he  proceeds  in  further  attestation 
of  his  faith  in  Diviue  Providence,  saying,  that  "  to 
impute  our  recovery  to  the  medicine,  and  to  carry 
our  views  no  further,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  honour, 
and  is  saying  in  efl'ect  that  he  has  parted  with  the 
keys  of  life  and  death.  He  that  thinks  thus,  may 
as  well  fall  upon  his  knees  at  once  and  return 

thanks  to  the  medicine  that  cured  him A 

firm  persuasion  of  the  superintendence  of  Provi- 
dence over  all  our  concerns  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  happiness.  Without  it  we  cannot  be  said  to 
believe  the  Scriptures,  or  practise  any  thing  like 
resignation  to  his  will.  If  I  am  convinced  no  af- 
fliction can  befall  me  without  the  permission  of  God, 
I  am  convinced  likewise  that  he  sees  and  knows  I 
am  afflicted  ;  believing  this,  I  mu.st,  in  the  same 
degree,  believe  that  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliverance 
he  hears  me;  I  must  needs  know  likewise,  with 
equal  assurance,  that  if  he  hears,  he  will  also  de- 
liver me,  if  that  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  most  con- 
ductive to  my  happiness;  and,  if  he  does  not  de- 
liver me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none 
but  the  most  benevolent  intention  in  declining  it. 
He  made  us,  not  because  we  could  add  to  his  hap- 
piness, which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  we  might 
be  happy  ourselves;  and  will  he  not,  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  con- 
sult that  end  for  which  he  made  us  ?  To  suppose 
the  contrary,  is  (which  we  are  not  always  aware 
of)  affronting  every  one  of  his  attributes;  and,  at 
the  same  time  the  certain  consequences  of  disbe- 
lieving his  care  for  us  is  that  we  renounce  utterly 
our  dependence  upon  him.  In  this  view  it  will 
appear  plainly,  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched 
too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept 
every  thing  from  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to  be 
thankful  even  while  we  smart  under  the  rod  of 
iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us.  Without 
this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  we  may 
think  ourselves  happy  in  it,  loses  its  greatest  re- 
commendation, and  every  affliction  is  intolerable. 
Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him  who  has  this 
faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not  must  aim  at  it,  if 
is  not  a  madman." 


skelter.  In  three  days  twenty  villages  were  de- 
populated, and  in  twelve  others  the  inhabitants 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  news  came"  that 
the  rumor  was  unfounded.  The  report  seems  tc 
have  originated  with  an  inebriated  governmeni 
official. 


But  this  I  can  say,  God  knows  how  much  rather 
I  would  be  the  obscure  tenant  of  a  lath  and  plaster 
cottage,  with  a  lively  sense  of  my  interest  in  a  Re- 
deemer, than  the  most  admired  object  of  public 
notice  without  it. — Cmcper. 
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FIRST  MONTH  29,   1859. 


A  Russian  Stampede. — St.  Petersburg  papers 
contain  an  account  of  the  depopulation  of  an  en- 
tire district  by  fright,  which  occurred  in  Seventh 
month  last,  on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  beyond  the 
Ural.  On  the  3d  of  the  month,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  two  villages,  Koslowka  and  Semlauke,  sud- 
denly appeared,  with  all  their  movable  property,  in 
the  district  town  of  Novosergievsk,  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  countless  hordes  of  Bashkirs  had  in- 
vaded the  neighbouring  village  of  Pokrowka.  They 
also  stated  that  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Bashkirs  and 
Kirgheezes  were  overunning  and  laying  waste  the 
entire  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Novosergievsk 
were  panic-stricken  by  the  news,  and  fled  precipi- 
tately, communicating  their  fright  to  the  region 
through  which  they  passed.  The  entire  post-road 
from  Samara  to  Orenburg  was  in  motion,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  versts, 
where  the  rumor  reached,  the  people  fled  heltci 


In  the  last  number  of  "  The  British  Friend  "  we 
find  a  communication,  signed  "A  member  of  the. 
Conference,"  in  which,  after  an  'attempt,  by  refer-' 
ence  to  some  expressions  in  a  previous  number  ol : 
that  Journal,  to  show  that  there  is  no  principle  in-, 
volved  in  the  question,  the  writer  sets  forth  the 
following  reasons,  as  those  which  influenced  hur; 
and  his  coadjutors  in  advocating  the  proposed  al-,' 
terations  in  the  Query  respecting  "plainness  o!' 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel."  i 

"  It  was  shown  in  an  early  stage  of  the  discus-' 
sion,  tliat  the  u-ording  of  the  fourth  query  waA 
faulty — '  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation,  con- 1 
sistent  with  our  christian  profession  ;  and  in  plain-/ 
ness,'  &c.,  as  if  the  latter  were  something  super 
added  to  a  religious  life  and  conversation,  con- 
sistent with  our  christian  profession,  and  not,  as  wi 
believe,  included  in  it." 

"  It  was  stated  as  an  acknowledged  fact  tha 
the  serious  attention  of  meetings  is  with  painfu 
frequency  withdrawn  from  the  important  duties  se 
forth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  query  hy  discussion, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  latter 2'art^  whether  ex, 
ceptions  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  made,  andsi' 
forth." 

"  The  qtiery  is  answered  with  scarcely  any  qua 
lification  by  some  meetings,  whilst  by  others  whiel 
put  a  different  construction  on  the  words,  thougl 
not  differing  materially  in  practice  large  exception  ' 
are  acknowledged,  and  thus  the  answers  do  not  aj' 
ford  the  information  sougltt." 

"  The  query,  standing  as  it  does,  has  not  hcu 
the  effect  of  pirevetiting  great  departure  from  plain 
fwss,  i(-c. — many  believe  that  it  has  had  an  oppo 
site  efliect — that  the  idea  amongst  our  young  peoji 
pie,  that  these  external  marks  of  the  Friend  arl 
sought  to  be  imposed  by  presumption  of  the  churc  ' 
without  conviction,  has  induced  antagonism  o«<, 
repvlsion."  j 

The  italicising  is  our  own,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  is  also  said  there  were  other  considerations 
but  as  they  are  not  specified,  we  must  presum 
they  were  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  t 
be  mentioned.  "The  considerations  (he  says* 
which  I  have  thus  imperfectly  sketched,  and  other  j 
which  were  brought  forward,  led  many  consciei, 
tious  vpholders  of  plainness  of  speech,  behaviou 
and  apparel,  to  believe  that  the  object  they  had  s 
heart  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  attained  b  ' 
the  omission  of  the  words  from  the  query,  and  th 
insertion  of  some  explicit  and  pertinent  counsel  i 
the  advices." 

As  we  must  suppose,  from  the  tenor  of  his  con 
munication,  that  this  "  member  of  the  Conferencf 
attaches  the  meaning  to  the  words  "plainness  < 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,"  which  Frient 
have  ever  given  them,  we  confess  we  are  surprise 
at  the  shallowness  of  the  reasons  he  assigns  for  tl 
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i  conscientious  upholders"  of  those  peculiarities  of 
llir  Society,  joiuiug  with  those  who  consider  thcni 
'  i  "  imposed  hy  presumption  of  the  Church," — who 
from  antagonism  and  repulsion"  thereto,  have  been 
Dg  urging  their  rejection  as  matters  of  recognized 
iportinice  by  the  Society — in  virtually  striking 
own  the  testimony  which  the  Society  has  ever 
n-nc  in  these  particulars.  And  how  "  the  object 
lesc  conscientious  upholders  had  at  heart"  (if  that 
ijcet  was  the  promotion  of  consistence  with  our 
■ofc^^^ion)  was  likely  to  be  attained  by  acceding 
'  the  requisition  of  a  party  that  construed  the  re- 
,ntion  of  those  words  in  the  query  as  implying  an 
ijligation  to  conform  to  a  mode  of  dress  and  ad- 
■ess  which  they  denounced  as  imposed  by  pre- 
imption  of  the  church,  and  therefore  demanded 
eir  being  erased,  we  apprehend  it  would  be  not 
■ry  easy  to  demonstrate. 

I  Granting  that  "  the  wording  of  the  fourth  query 
■  faulty,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language 
ijected  to,  was  introduced  for  a  specific  purpose, 
here  may  have  been  some  within  the  Society,  at 
ii'e  time  when  the  query  was  framed,  who,  like 
'le  innovators  of  the  Conference,  may  have  pro- 
mised to  believe  that  "  a  religious  life  and  con- 
■rsation  consistent  with  our  christian  profession," 
iid  no  reference  to  modes  of  dress  or  address ; 
id  to  make  it  entirely  clear  what  the  Society  un- 
irstood  as  comprehended  within  a  religious  life 
(d  conversation,  and  what  was  required  of  its 
nmbers  to  be  consistent  with  our  christian  pro- 
Jision,  the  words  "plainness  of  speech,  behaviour 
ild  apparel"  were  added.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
ley  have  always  heretofore  been  considered  of 
i-portant  significance  in  our  religious  Society;  and 
jidefective  phraseology,  (if  it  were  such)  a  reason 
My  they  should  be  expunged,  to  satisfy  those  who 
)!ve  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  they  object  to 
t2m,  because  they  refer  to  the  garb  and  language 
ilivays  used  by  consistent  Friends,  and  who  claim 
f'vt  the  Society  must  hereafter  recognize  those  as 
(Qsistent  members  who  are  wearing  the  dress,  and 
ijing  the  corrupt  language  of  the  world. 
iThe  second  reason  assigned  for  the  change, 
(tarly  betrays  the  extent  to  which  this  modified 
(lakerism  has  spread  throughout  the  Society  in 
jjiglaud.  IIow  comes  it  that  "  the  attention  of 
ilietings  is,  with  painful  frequency,  withdrawn 
fim  the  important  duties  set  forth  in  the  fore  part 
c  the  query,  by  discussions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
t;  latter  part,"  unless  a  large  portion  of  their 
timbers  have  come  to  think  (and  probably  to  act 
siiordingly)  that  they  are  just  as  consistent  Friends 
ipilst  wearing  what  is  usually  called  gay  apparel, 
i'ng  the  plural  language  with  compliments,  and 
ciling  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  by 
ti;ir  heathenish  names,  as  are  those  who  maintain 
tf  language  and  appearance  that  have  heretofore 
c|iracterized  Friends?  There  was  never  any 
chbt  or  difficulty  in  meetings  with  respect  to 
T  at  was  implied  by  the  words  "  plainness  of 
spech,  behaviour  and  apparel,"  until  the  intro- 
d|ction  and  spread  of  the  unsound  sentiments 
Ipached  by  some  in  England,  and  now  being 
crried  out  by  those  who  aim  at  revolutionizing  the 
ijciety. 

iBut  now,  it  appears,  from  the  statement  of  this 
amber  of  the  Conference,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
8|tion  that  the  "conscientious upholders"  of  plain- 
Bts  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  believe  them 
tjje  included  in  the  fore  part  of  the  query— that  it 
iai  matter  of  dispute  in  meetings  what  the  words 
Ban,  and  the  time  of  meetings  is  occupied  "  with 
pinful  frequency"  in  their  disputations.  And  be- 
C  tse  in  some  meetings  there  are  still  those  preserved 
wo  will  contend  for  the  ancient  faith  and  practice 
osthe  Society,  and  report  as  exceptions  to  the  con- 


sistent conduct  queried  after  by  it,  the  many  who 
discard  this  long-cherished  testimony ;  while  other 
meetings,  " uhich  j^'t-  «  different  cotmtniciion  on 
the  icunh"  "though  not  differing  materially  in 
practice,"  and  consequently  having  many  members 
whose  dress  and  address  do  not  comport  with  their 
profession,  have  so  far  fallen  away,  as  to  answer 
the  query  "  with  scarcely  any  qualification" — thus 
evidencing  their  indifference  as  to  whether  their 
members  dress  plain  or  not — it  is  believed  to  be 
right  by  these  upholders  of  our  testimonies,  to 
strike  all  reference  to  plainness  of  speech,  behavi- 
our and  apparel  out  of  the  quer3',  and  to  attempt 
obtaining  more  consistency,  by  "  explicit  and  per- 
tinent counsel  in  the  advices  ;"  which,  probably, 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  members  may  never  hear 
or  know  anything  further  about,  than  that  these 
things  were  once  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
by  the  Society  as  to  be  annually  queried  after,  but 
in  the  progress  of  improvement  it  had  discovered 
they  were  so  far  devoid  of  intrinsic  worth  as  to 
make  it  improper  to  inquire  whether  the  members 
regarded  them  or  not. 

But  says  this  "member  of  the  Conference,"  the 
query  "  has  not  had  the  effect  of  preventiug  great 
departures  from  plainness,"  &c.  He  and  "  many 
believe  that  it  has  had  an  opposite  effect — that  the 
idea  amongst  our  young  people,  that  these  external 
marks  of  the  Friend  are  sought  to  be  imposed  by 
presumption  of  the  church  without  conviction,  has 
induced  antagonism  and  repulsion."  It  is  sorrow- 
ful to  find  such  reasoning  as  this,  brought  forward 
as  satisfying  members  who  take  part  in  ordering 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  while  giving  way  to  inno- 
vations on  principles  and  practices  of  the  Society, 
which  must  spread  desolation  and  distress  through- 
out its  borders. 

Because  the  wayward  and  inexperienced  youth, 
and  others  in  the  Society,  by  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  convictions  of  Divine  Grace  upon  their  hearts, 
have  become  so  far  alienated  from  the  truth  as  to 
despise  the  godly  care  and  restraints  of  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  which  they  are  members,  and  to 
look  upon  the  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  considered  by  it  consistent  with  its  chris- 
tian profession,  as  "  imposed  by  presumption  of  the 
church,"  and  are  acting  in  antagonism  and  repul- 
sion to  the  concern  of  the  Society,  that  portion  of 
the  query  intended  to  set  forth  that  concern  in  its 
true  light,  and  to  remind  the  members  of  their 
duty  in  respect  to  these  important  particulars,  is  to 
be  sacrificed  ;  and  to  gratify  these  disobedient  and 
unfaithful  members,  the  testimony  to  them  is  to  be 
virtually  prostrated. 

To  us  this  appears  a  strange  mode  for  the  "  con- 
scientious upholders"  of  these  important  particulars 
to  show  their  faithfulness  to  the  testimonies  of  the 
Society,  and  their  christian  interest  for  the  young 
and  inexperienced.  If  the  same  reasoning  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  other  testimonies  of  the  Society,  we 
fear,  there  are  few  that  it  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain, for  they  all  stand  in  opposition  to  the  unre- 
generate  nature  and  will  of  both  young  and  old. 
The  columns  of  the  "  London  Friend,"  for  a  long 
time  past,  have  given  unmistakable  evidence  that 
our  testimonies  to  silent  worship,  and  against  a 
man-made  ministry,  are  becoming,  or,  we  may  say, 
have  become,  equally  repulsive  to  the  same  class  of 
members  that  kicks  against  plainness  of  dress  and 
address,  and  are  likewise  looked  upon  by  them  as 
"  imposed  by  presumption  of  the  church  ;"  so  that 
if  these  innovations  are  permitted  to  go  on,  we  may 
expect  soon  to  have  those  testimonies  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  those  to  plainness,  and  against 
mixed  marriages; — either  discarded  altogether,  or 
considered  of  only  sufficient  importance  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  the  advices. 


Nor  can  any  one  foresee  where  the  revolution  is 
to  stop.  The  demands  of  the  innovators  will  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  increased  weakness 
accompanying  every  surrender.  "  The  British 
Friend,"  before  us,  contains  a  communication  from 
"A  Young  Quaker,"  to  "The  Daily  Telegraph," 
from  which  we  may  learn  what  is  contemplated  by 
this  controlling  class.     He  says — 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Society  iu  question,  I  was 
present  at  the  above  conference,  and  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  expo.sition  of  tho 
sentiments  held  by  the  principal  members  of  tho 
body  on  several  of  the  different  topics  on  which 
Friends  have  considered  it  their  duty  heretofore 
to  '  bear  a  testimony'  to  the  world,  though,  I  fear, 
at  many  periods,  with  little  benefit  to  themselves, 
and  still  less  advantage  to  mankind  at  large.  Upon 
many  of  the  principles  held  by  this  peculiar  body, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  In  their  advocacy 
of  peace,  temperance,  and  anti-slavery  views,  they 
have  earned  great  praise,  although  they  have  fre- 
quently carried  their  zeal  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  instead  of  convincing  the  world 
of  the  truth  of  their  dogmas,  have  drawn  down  upon 
themselves  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  Witness  their 
intemperate  and  onesided  advocacy  of  the  peace 
question  ;  divesting  it  entirely  from  statesmanship, 
they  view  it  merely  as  an  abstract  question,  and, 
unable  to  consider  it  in  relation  with  other  topics, 
think,  because  it  is  to  be  admired  as  a  principle, 
it  is  therefore  of  universal  application.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  many  of  us  young  Quakers, 
having  had  the  advantage,  which  was  denied  to 
many  of  our  forefathers,  of  liberal  access  to  news- 
papers and  political  literature,  entirely  disclaim 
such  views ;  and  whilst  we  are  equally  desirous 
with  them  to  avoid  a  hasty  resort  to  arms,  we 
are  yet  prepared  to  recognize  the  paramount 
necessity  of  sometimes  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  nations  with  the  rigour  of  the  sword.  I  give 
the  Quakers  all  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which 
they  have  frequently  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
benevolence  ;  but  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself 
the  strange  inconsistency,  that  a  body  which  fre- 
quently is  so  liberal  of  its  worldly  goods,  should 
be  so  narrow-minded,  and  even  bigoted,  as  regards 
its  spiritual  affairs.  I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  a  more  conspicuous  future  awaits  them  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  ventilation  which  many  of 
their  tenets  and  dogmas  have  lately  received,  will 
have  the  effect  of  invigorating  and  renovating  the 
expiring  energies  of  this  now  almost  obsolete  so- 
ciety— of  causing  them  to  throw  to  the  winds 
those  paltry  oddities  which  have  hitherto  distin- 
guished them,  limiting  their  spheres  of  usefulness, 
and  made  them  frequently  objects  of  ridicule  and 
contempt.  *»*•** 

Whether  the  annual  meeting  in  May  will  ratify 
the  proposition  of  the  conference  to  allow  Quakers 
to  marry  out  of  the  body  with  impunity,  so  long 
as  the  party  to  whom  he  or  she  marries  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  Society,  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
the  Society  must  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  its 
internal  discipline  on  the  marriage  and  other  ques- 
tions. ******* 

"  Do  not  think,  from  my  manner  of  writing,  that 
I  despair  of  the  revivification  of  the  Society.  Far 
from  such  being  the  case,  I  believe  that  if  they  will 
bestir  themselves,  throw  to  the  winds  that  egotism 
which  characterixes  so  many  of  them,  and  makes 
(hem  tenaciously  adhere  to  their  eccentricities,  from 
no  more  worthy  mative  than  that  it  enables  them  to 
preserve  an  isolated  appearance  in  the  world ;  if 
they  will  address  themselves  energetically  to  the 
task  of  remodelling  their  dilapidated  structure, 
they  may  yet  become  what  they  were  iu  the  days 
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of  Penn  and  Fox — a  beacon  to  the  world.  But 
this  can  only  be  done  by  conciliating  the  younger 
portion  of  the  body,  and  enlisting  them  as  work- 
ing members  of  the  ranks ;  no  longer  making  essen- 
tials of  non-essentials."     ******* 

Remarking  on  this  communication,  the  editor  of 
"  The  British  Friend"  says — 

"  Perhaps  wo  shall  be  told  that  this  '  Young 
Quaker'  is  an  unauthorized  exponent  of  these  news- 
paper enlightened  progressionists ;  it  may  be  so, 
being  anonymous.  Taking  it,  however,  for  no  more 
than  it  is  worth,  we  presume  the  writer  speaks  his 
own  convictions,  and  must  be  supposed  to  know 
the  sentiments  of  the  class  with  which  he  identifies 
himself — '  We  young  Quakers.'  We  also  know 
that  the  public  sympathy — if  we  may  judge  from 
the  newspapers — goes  in  the  same  direction ;  so 
that  we  do  neither  the  '  Young  Quaker'  him- 
self, nor  his  class,  any  injustice  in  taking  the 
foregoing  as  a  reliable  exposition  of  their  views — 
views  which  we  unhesitatingly  repudiate  as  the 
entire  opposite  of  the  Quakerism  ever  held,  ex- 
pounded, and  professed  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"  We  have  above  said  that  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  contemplated  changes  have  been  miscon- 
strued ;  we  may  add,  that  the  desire  which  more 
than  a  few  individual  have  manifested  for  con- 
structing something  like  '  a  royal  road'  for  the 
youth  of  the  Society  has  had  an  injurious  effect. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  cherish  feelings  of  love  and 
sympathy  for  this  interesting  class,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  holy  Author  of  our  religion.  We 
read  of  a  certain  '  young  man'  coming  to  Him, 
upon  whom,  when  he  had  looked,  it  is  said,  '  he 
loved  him.'  This  love,  however,  did  not  lead  the 
Saviour  to  prescribe  any  other  easier  way  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom  than  the  old  beaten,  narrow 
path  of  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross.  'Come,' 
saith  he,  '  and  follow  me.'  There  was  to  be  an 
entire  surrender — a  bearing  of  Christ's  yoke — 
learning  of  Ilim  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart — in  order  to  be  his  disciples.  And  this  way 
is  unchangeable  ;  it  can  never  be  made  easy  to 
flesh  and  blood  ;  no,  not  even  to  the  beloved 
youth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  what  we  incline  to 
consider  a  spurious  sympathy  for  this  class,  which 
is  much  more  calculated  to  weaken  than  invigorate 
them,  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  among  us 
would  better  fulfil  their  important  mission,  by  the 
inculcation  of  obedience  in  early  life,  to  the  tender 
visitations  and  convictions  of  the  seed  of  Divine 
grace  in  the  secret  of  all  hearts,  and  cautioning 
them  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  the 
calls  to  little  duties.  Instead,  also,  of  saying  that 
conformity  must  not  be  expected  from  young  peo- 
ple in  the  absence  of  conviction,  an  anxiety  should 
be  manifested  on  their  behalf  that  they  are  not 
stifling  conviction.  Were  parents  and  other 
rightly  concerned  Friends  careful  to  do  their  own 
part,  we  believe  there  would  not  be  that  lack  of  a 
sense  of  duty  in  the  youth,  in  regard  either  to  the 
greater  or  the  smallest  requirements  of  the  Divine 
law. 

"  Besides,  we  are  very  sceptical  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foregoing  plea  or  excuse  for  incon- 
sistency. Are  parents  and  guardians  to  permit 
tho.se  under  their  care  to  go  without  control,  simply 
because  these  profess  that  they  see  no  difference 
bctrween  right  and  wrong  ?  Was  it  not  the  con 
demnation  of  Eli  of  old,  that  his  sons  committed 
wickedness  while  he  restrained  them  not  ?  '  It  i 
good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth, 
Thus  he  becomes  familiarized  to  self-denial — that 
chief  constituent  in  the  Christian  life — and  thus 
realizes  his  Divine  Master's  '  yoke  to  be  easy,  and 
his  burden  light.'  ' 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EDROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  8th  inst. 

The  general  business  of  the  country  (Great  Britain) 

is  said  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state.    Trade  in  the  m.T,uu- 

f;<cturing  districts  was  good,  and  is  expected  to  improve. 

e  demand  for  money,  both  at  the  Bank  and  at  other 
quarters,  was  steady.  The  rate  of  interest,  about  2  J  per 
cent.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was 
ei9.  The  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation 
was  £20,882,350.  Consols,  06i.  The  electoral  reform 
agitation  continued ;  the  question  was  discussed  in  nearly 
all  the  English  papers.  A  return  of  the  ships  composing 
the  British  navy  shows,  that,  exclusive  of  gun  boats,  it 
prises,  523  vessels,  of  which  only  176  are  actually  in 
commission. 

Advices  from  India  state  that  a  large  army  of  rebels 
n  Oude  had  been  defeated  by  the  English  forces,  with 
great  slaughter.  It  was  believed  they  would  be  sub- 
dued without  much  more  bloodshed.  The  sales  of  the 
week,  in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market,  were  34,000  bales. 
Prices  had  a  declining  tendency.  Fair  Uplands  were 
quoted  at  Id. ;  fair  Orleans,  l^d. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy  was  threatening.  The 
Vienna  official  paper  announces  that  reinforcements  will 
go  from  that  city  to  the  army  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
.  It  is  said  that  the  troops  are  sent  for  the 
protection  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
gainst  the  revolutionary  party.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Austrians  could  muster  100,000  men  in  their  Italian  do- 
It  is  apprehended  that  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  hostilities  with  Austria,  and  expects 
he  support  of  France.  At  the  New  Year's  levee,  at  the 
Tuileries,  the  French  Emperor  made  a  threatening  re- 
mark to  the  Austrian  Minister,  which  attracted  great 
attention.  Addressing  the  Minister  with  an  emphatic 
said,  "  I  regret  that  our  relations  with  your  go- 
vernment are  not  so  good  as  they  were,  but  I  request 
you  to  tell  your  Emperor  that  my  personal  feelings  for 
have  not  changed."  It  is  stated  that  negotiations 
had  been  going  on  for  two  or  three  months,  between 
Austria  and  France.  Napoleon  being  very  anxious  that 
reforms  should  be  introduced  there,  and  particularly  in 
the  Roman  States.  The  Austrian  government  has  been 
urged  to  use  its  influence  with  the  Fope  and  the  King  of 
Naples  for  that  purpose. 

The  Spanish  ministry  have  declared  that  Spain  would 
never  sell  Cuba,  and  have  protested  against  the  insult- 
ing hypothesis  to  the  contrary,  implied  in  President 
Buchanan's  message.  The  Spanisli  Cortes  unanimously 
affirmed  this  declaration  of  the  ministry. 

HAYTI.  —  An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  the 
island.  Gen.  Jeffard,  the  leader,  was  a  chief  of  Em- 
jieror  Souloque's  staff;  he  had  proclaimed  the  Republic, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  2000  men.  Souloque  left  Port- 
au-Piince  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  a  force  of  6000  men,  to 
put  down  the  insurrection. 

UNITED  STATES.— r/i«  Purchase  of_  Cuba.— In  re- 
lation to  this  matter,  the  President  says  in  a  recent  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress,  that  he  deems  it  highly  im- 
portant, if  not  indispensable,  to  the  success  of  any 
negotiation  which  might  be  commenced  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  measure  should  receive  the  previous  sanction  of 
Congress.  He  also  states  that  there  has  been  no  corre 
spondence  on  the  subject  which  has  not  been  furnished 
to  Congress. 

The.  Post-office  Department. — The  official  estimates  for 
the  service  of  the  Post-office  department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  18U0,  reach  the  enormous 
sum  of  $10,900,000,  exclusive  of  ocean  mail  steamer 
service.  This  estimate  exceeds  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  government  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic. 

Congress. — The  Pacific  railroad  bill,  the  purchase  of 
Cuba,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects  have  claimed  the 
attention  of  Congress,  but  no  important  measure  has 
passed  either  house. 

The  Foreign  Slave  Trade. — The  bark  Laurens,  belong- 
ing to  New  York,  has  been  seized  at  New  London,  Conn, 
on  suspicion  of  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade.  Shs 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
captain  and  crew  were  arrested.  The  bark  Angelitahas 
been  stopped  at  Savannah,  Geo.,  by  the  Collector  of  the 
port,  on  suspicion  of  fitting  out  for  this  trade.  The  U.  S. 
Court  at  Charleston  has  refused  to  turn  Captain  Corrie, 
of  the  yacht  Wanderer  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  in  Georgia,  but  has  granted  an  order  for  his 
arrest,  and  orders  that  his  trial  take  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  wherein  he  is  arrested. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  411. 

PhiladcljiMa.—MoTtaWty  last  week,  197.  The  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  for  the  year  1858,  were  $3, 854,412, 
which  is  $197,852  less  than  in  1857.  The  amount  of 
taxes  assessed  for  city  purposes  in  1858,  was  $2,706,896. 

Domestic  Slave  Trade.— A  bill  has  been  brought  before 


the  Delaware  Legislature  to  repeal  the  law  prohibiting 
the  traffic  in  slaves  between  Delaware  and  other  States. 
The  number  of  slaves  in  Delaware  is  quite  small,  bat  1 
the  proposed  repeal  would,  it  is  supposed,  double  their  | 
present  value,  and  strengthen  the  feeling  In  the  State  | 
adverse  to  emancipation.  i 

California. — San  Francisco  advices  to  the  5th  instant,  i| 

ve  been  received  at  New  Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Te-  U 
huantepec  route.  The  steamer  Golden  Age  sailed  from  " 
San  Francisco  to  Panama  on  the  5th  inst.,  with  two  hun-  II 
dred  and  fifty  passengers,  and  81,668,000  in  gold,  part  u 
of  which  was  for  Europe.  Business  at  San  Francisco  T 
was  very  dull. — The  Oregon  Legislature  assembled  on  ; 
the  6th  ult. — The  Eliza  Auderson,  the  first  ocean  steamer  i 
It  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  launched  at  Portland,  fl 
Oregon,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month. — There  was  | 
great  suffering  at  Frazer  river  from  the  cold — some  per-  [ 
sons  had  been  frozen  to  death.  Mining  hiid  almost  en-  , 
tirely  ceased  in  that  region.  Late  discoveries  had  in-  , 
Teased  the  fitith  in  the  richness  of  the  deposits.  .  < 

The  Salt  Manufacture  of  1858.— The  total  amount  of  ' 
alt  inspected  in  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  Reserva-  ' 
ion,  N.  Y.,  during  the  year  1858,  is  7,033,219  bushels,  ' 
which  is  about  one  million  of  bushels  more  than  in  any  ' 
previous  year.     The  total  manufacture  in  all  the  States  ' 

said  to  be  nearly  as  follows  :  New  York,  7,000,000  tl 
bushels;  Ohio,  4,000,000;  Virginia,  1,900,000;  Penu- ! 
,  1,000,000;  Kentucky,  250,000;  Florida,  100,-  ;i 
000;  Texas,  25,000;  Massachusetts,  15,000;  Michigan,!. 
,000;  Illinois,  5,000;  total,  14,300,000.  In  1849,  the  '' 
total  product  was  about  10,440,000  bushels.  i 

The  Ten  Million  Loan.— On  the  24th,  the  U.  S.  Secre-  j 
tary  of  the  Treasury  opened  the  bids  offered  for  the  ' 
U.  S.  Loan.  Bids  were  received  from  forty-four  differ-  V 
ent  parties  offering  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  '' 
over  thirty-one  millions.  The  rates  of  premium  ofiercd  J- 
varied  from  less  than  ^  to  5  per  centum.  Those  who  I 
offered  more  than  2  J  per  cent.,  will  get  about  six  mil-  1 
ions,  and  the  remaining  four  millions  will  be  divided! 
among  the  bidders  who  offered  from  2  to  2J  per  cent.il' 
premium.  H 

Cold  in  Canada.— The  records  of  the  weather  at  Mon-Ji 
treal  show  that  the  four  days,  from  First  mo.  9th  to  12th,ij! 
together  form  the  coldest  period  for  twenty-niue  years. i 
On  the  11th,  the  mercury  marked  33  deg.  below  zero.]' 
At  St.  Martin's  near  Montreal,  on  the  10th,  the  spirit  i' 
thermometer  marked  43  deg.  below  zero.  j; 

Winter  on  the  Lakes. — Lake  Champlain  is  frozen  over,|'; 
and  the  harbour  of  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  closed... 

Mahbied,  at  Hopewell  .Meeting,  Frederick  county,  Vs.,  jj 
on  Fourth-day,  12th  instant,  Townsend  Sharpless,  ofL 
Philadelphia,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rebecca  andr 
the  late  William  JoUitfe.  ' 

I 


Died,  on  First-day  morning,  the  29th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  1858,  at  his  country  seat,  Brookside,  Montgomery  | 
county.  Pa.,  Josiah  Dawson,  of  this  city,  in  the  861h  f 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  much  esteemed  member  of  the  West-  £ 
ern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  I 

,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1858,  in  the  58th  f, 

year  of  her  age,  Esther  Milhouse  ;  an  esteemed  mem-  ^ 
ber  and  elder  of  Pennsville  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.         I'' 

,  on  the  9th  of  First  mo.,  1859,  Rebecca  HEDlEvJi 

of  Medina,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  79th  yearof  hei.y 
age;  a   member   of  Uartland   Monthly  Meeting.     Thisji 
dear  Friend  was  joined  to  our  religions  Society  aboMi|| 
the  22d  year  of  her  age,  in  York,  Old  England.     She  ex- 
pressed, on  her  dying  bed,  the  deep  sorrow  she  felt  n 
the  proposed  change  of  discipline  in  her  native  land 
and  said  she  felt  thankful  that  her  days  were  near  to  f 
close;  and  also  expressed  to  those  about  her,  such  an 
assurance  of  happiness  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  wilt ' 
her  in  her  last  moments.  ' 

,  at  West-Town  Boarding-School,  Pa.,  on  the  lOllj 

of  First  month,  1859,  Sarah  B.,  wife  of  David  J.  Scott 
and  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Esther  Brackin,  of  Belmon 
county,  Ohio,  in  the  261h  year  of  her  age.     During  ths 
short  illness  of  our  dear  departed  Friend,  she  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  made,  whilst  in  health,  a  preparatioi 
for  the  great  change,  .so  that  the  near  approach  of  deatlf  1 
brought  no  terror.     By   her   expressions  and  frequen    i 
desire  to  turn  from  all  earthly  things,  and   to  bealom., 
with  her  Saviour,  her  friends  have  a  confident  hopethajj 
she  was  not  permitted  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley 
without  the  support  of  His  all-sustaining  arm  ;  and  tha 
He,  who  alone  can  comfort  those  whose  hearts  are  mad' 
desolate  by  this  bereavement,  has  taken  her  to  Himself 
and  called  her  Blessed. 
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Abraham  Farricgton. 
)raham   Farrington,    of  Burlington,  in   New 
was  born  in  Uuoks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
rents  professing  the  truth  as  held  by  the  peo- 
pled Quakers.     About  nine  months  after  his 
I  his  father  dying,  and  his  mother  some  time 
marrying  from  among  Friends,  exposed  him  to 
le,  irregular  education.     About  ten  years  of 
e  was  put  apprentice,  where,  through  eleven 
'  servitude,  he  suffered  great  bodily  hardship, 
Quch  greater  danggr  as  to  the  better  part; 
lays  he,  in  a  manuscript  left  for  the  use  of  his 
ren,  "  I  took  delight  in  my  Bible,  and  believe 
hand  was  with  me,  who  inclined  my  mind 
to.     Though  I  followed  lying  vanities,  and  so 
k  my  own  mercies,  yet  I  could  say  my  pray- 
ery  night,  till  I  grew  afraid  to  say  them  any 
,  and  seemed  like  one  abandoned  from  good 
everal  years."     Having  served  his  time  out, 
evidentially  became  a  resident  in  Benjamii 
's  family,  at  Stouy-brook,  who  were  exem 
',  and  kind   to  him;  "I  thought,"  says  he, 
f  were  the  best  people  in  the  world,  careful  in 
words,  yet  cheerful  and  pleasant,  so  that  I 
ht  I  must  bo  a  Quaker." 
']iward  Andrews,  from  Eggharbour,  being  at  ; 
:a' terly  Meeting  at  Crosswicks,  "  He  came,  add 
.bLham,  with  power  to   give   me  my  awakening 
il     I  was  mucli  reached  ;  but  after  the  manner 
I'  le  world,  looking  at  the  man,  gave  him  th( 
rae;   [thinking  to  myself]  ho  is  a  brave  man, 
9  (reaches  well,  I  wish  I  lived  near  him,  I  would 
i^ji  hear  him  every  First-day;   at  the  same  timi 
6l|mindii)g  wbat   he   directed  to,  Christ  in  our 
alls,  tha  true  teacher,  who  will  not  be  removec 
Ulre  remove  from  him.     In  us  is  the  place  he  ha: 
rfined  to   reveal   him^elf.     I   afterwards   went 
k)j:  to  Friends'  meetings  than  I  had  done  before, 
Diread  much  in  Friends'  books,  but  was  yet  in 
llfedark.     The  time   of  my  deliverance  was  not 
9i|',  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were  not  full.   I  was 
niT  Jloses  in  the  wilderness,  come  out  of  Egypt, 
lUiJoshua's  time  was  not  come,  the  Saviour,  the 
Wior  that  brings  through  judgment,  and  makes 
»i  with   the   old   inhabitants ;  yet  I   sometimes 
ided  for  something  which  I  could  not  find,  a  lot 
i  iie  good  land. 

\L  think  this  year,  Thomas  Wilson  and  James 
XJensoQ,  came  into  the  country,  and  some  time 
ftlwards  to  visit  the  meeting  of  Friends'  at  Ci 
riijs.     I  happened  to  be  at  the  meeting  before 


they  came  in.  The  sight  of  them  struck  me  :  the 
heavenly  frame  of  mind  which  their  countenances 
manifested,  and  the  awe  they  seemed  to  sit  under, 
brought  a  stillness  over  my  mind,  and  I  was  as 
ground  prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  James  stood 
up  in  the  authority  of  the  gospel,  and  in  it  he  was 

d  to  unravel  me  and  all  my  works  from  top  to 
bottom,  so  that  I  looked  on  ujyself  like  a  man  dis- 
sected or  pulled  to  pieces.  All  my  religion  as  well 
as  all  my  sins,  were  set  forth  in  such  a  light  that 
I  thought  myself  undone.  After  he  sat  down, 
Thomas  stood  up  and  brought  me  together  again, 
I  mean  what  was  to  be  raised,  bone  to  his  bone, 
with  the  sinews  and  strength  that  would  consti- 
tute a  christian.  I  almost  thought  myself  new  born, 
the  old  man  destroyed,  and  the  new  man  made  up, 
concluding  I  should  never  be  bad  again,  that  my 
sins  were  forgiven,  and  I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  do  good.  I  thought  I  had  gotten  my  lot 
in  the  good  land,  and  mighi  sit  now  under  my  own 

ne  and  fig-tree,  and  nothing  more  should  make 

e  afraid.     Poor  creature  !   1  had  only  a  sight;   I 

did  not  yet  think  what  powerful  adversaries  I  had 

war  with.     This  has  been  the  miserable  case  of 

any  :  they  have  sat  down  under  a  convincement, 
and  in  the  form  of  religion,  some  depending  on  for- 
mer experience  or  former  openings,  some  on  their 
ducation,  some  on  a  bare  belief  and  historical  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  and  principles  of  truth. 
Thus,  though  I  received  the  truth,  yet  I  was  like 
the  stony  ground.  I  received  it  with  joy,  but  had 
not  root  in  myself;  my  heart  grew  hard  again  ; 
for  when  tribulations,  persecutions,  temptations,  and 
trials  came  upon  me,  I  fell.  Oh  !  how  I  moped  at 
times,  and  wandered  about  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 
I  would  have  run,  but  I  could  not :  my  offended 
judge,  my  accuser,  was  in  me.  I  could  not  fly 
I'rom  him  ;  yet  great  goodness  was  near,  and  his 
power  kept  mo  from  gross  evils  in  a  great  degree. 
I  kept  pretty  much  to  meetings,  but  there  was 
such  a  mixture  of  undigested  matter  in  me,  it  was 
not  to  be  soon  separated.  Oh  !  the  necessity  there 
was,  and  still  is,  of  a  continual  watch  against  our 
souls'  enemies,  both  within  and  without." 

Having  passed  through  various  probations,  he 
had  considerable  openings  into  the  Divine  sense  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  also  saw  that  the  Lord  had  a 
work  for  him  to  do,  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  he  at  length  gave  up, 
and  being  faithful  therein,  was  made  helpful  to 
many,  being  sound  in  testimony,  and  at  times  very 
particularly  led  to  explain  passages  in  the  Scrip 
tures,  to  the  comfort  and  information  of  hearers. 

He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  di- 
ligent in  attending  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline, and  manifested  therein  a  zealous  concern  for 
the  promotion  and  honour  of  truth,  waiting  for  wis- 
dom to  see  his  duty,  and  strength  to  perform  it. 
He  divers  times  travelled  abroad  on  this  continent 
in  the  service  of  truth,  and  frequently  to  the  neigh- 
bouring meetings,  to  satisfaction ;  his  outward  cir- 
cumstances being  at  times  difficult,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  show  an  example  of  christian  re- 
signation, and  to  see  its  effects  in  many  providen- 
tial assistances. 

In  1756  he  laid  before  his  friends  a  religious 


concern  to  visit  the  churches  in  Great  Britain. 
Inch  had  been  on  his  mind  upwards  of  ten  years, 
herewith  the  meeting  concurring,  he  had  their 
certificate,  and  embarking,  after  a  favoured  voy- 
age of  about  four  weeks,  landed  at  Dublin.  Ho 
sited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  by 
the  accounts  from'  thence,  had  very  weighty  and 
acceptable  service  there.  Having  laboured  faith- 
fully in  that  nation  to  strengthen  the  brethren,  and 
as-ist  in  building  up  the  waste  places,  he  embarked 
for  England,  visited  the  churches  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Penrith,  and  afterwards  that  in  London  :  his  la- 
bour of  love  in  the  ministry,  being  to  edification 
and  comfort,  was  truly  acceptable.  After  attend- 
ing the  Yearly  Meetings  at  Colchester,  Woodbridge, 
Norwich,  and  the  Qu'arterly  Meeting  of  York,  ho 
visited  many  meetings  in  the  northern  and  midland 
counties,  from  whence  good  accounts  were  received 
of  his  weighty  and  affecting  labours.  He  returned 
to  LondoiTthe  latter  end  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
17.57.  Having  travelled  with  great  diligence,  and 
laboured  fervently,  his  health  was  impaired ;  never- 
theless he  attended  meetings  till  his  disorder  in- 
creased so  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  further 
service.  While  favoured  with  health,  he  had  faith- 
fully served  his  gracious  Master,  and  when  visited 
by  sickness,  with  a  prospect  of  soon  closing  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  he  was  enabled  to  look  for- 
ward with  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Ho  had  spent  but  little  time 
in  London  previous  to  his  illness,  yet  the  sweetness 
of  his  spirit,  and  his  labours  in  gospel  love,  had 
greatly  endeared  him  to  many  there. 

His  conversation  was  innocently  cheerful,  yet 
grave  and  instructive  :  he  was  a  man  of  a  weighty 
spirit,  a  valiant  in  Israel ;  a  sharp  reprover  of  li- 
bertine and  loose  professors;  but  tender  to  the 
contrite  and  humble ;  and  a  lover  of  good  order 
in  the  church. 

He  was  strong  in  judgment,  sound  in  doctrine, 
deep  in  Divine  things ;  often  explaining,  in  a  clear 
and  lively  manner,  the  bidden  mysteries  wrapped 
up  in  the  sayings  of  Christ,  the  prophets,  and 
apostles;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  he  was  well 
instructed  in  the  kingdom,  bringing  forth,  out  of  his 
treasure,  things  new  and  old. 

His  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech,  and  at- 
tended with  Divine  authority,  reaching  the  witness 
of  God  in  man,  and  to  the  consolation  of  the 
mourners  in  Zion  ;  frequently  pointing  out,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  path  of  the  exercised  travellers, 
and  the  step<  of  heavenly  pilgrims;  by  which  he 
was  made  helpful  to  such  as  are  seeking  the  true 
rest,  which  the  Lord  hath  prepared  for  his  people. 
It  may  truly  bo  said,  he  was  eminently  gifted  for 
the  work  of  his  day,  qualified  to  expose  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,  and  to  point  out  wherein  true  god- 
liness consisted. 

His  distemper  increasing,  he  wns  confined  to  his 
bed,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Jackson,  in  Devon- 
shire-square, where  all  necessary  care  was  taken  of 
him.  Durinnf  his  illness,  he  was  very  sweet  and 
tender  in  his  spirit,  and  remarkably  patient.  He 
uttered  many  comfortable  and  heavenly  expres- 
sions, and  several  times  said,  "  He  apprehended  his 
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time  in  this  world  would  be  but  short  ;"  and  seemed 
fully  resigned  to  quit  mortality,  having  an  evi- 
dence, "That  be  should  be  clothed  upon  with  im- 
mortality, and  be  united  with  the  heavenly  host." 

He  had  frequently  been  heard  to  say,  in  time  of 
health,  "  That  he  thought  he  should  lay  down  his 
body  in  England,  and  not  see  his  friends  in  Ame- 
rica more;''"  to  which  he  appeared  freely  given  up, 
and  he  often  expressed  his  desire,  "  That  he  might 
be  favoured  with  an  easy  passage,"  which  was  gra- 
ciously granted. 

He  departed  this  life  the  26th  of  the  First  month, 
1758,  like  a  lamb,  without  either  sigh  or  groan,  as 
one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep ;  aged  about  sixty 
seven  years;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same,  his 
body  was  carried  to  Devonshire-house,  where  a 
larsre  and  solemn  meeting  was  held,  which  was 
owned  by  Him  whose  presence  is  the  life  of  reli- 
gious meetings  ;  and  from  thence  his  body  was  car- 
ried, by  Friends,  to  their  burying-ground  in  Bunhill- 
fields,  a  large  concourse  accompanying  it;  and 
was  there  decently  interred  among  the  remains  ol 
primitive  worthies,  and  valiant  soldiers  in  th' 
Lamb's  war,  who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death, 
for  the  word  of  God  and  testimony  of  Jesus.  H( 
was  in  the  profession  of  the  truth  forty-four  years 
a  minister  thirty  years. 


oil  cruet.     The  weather  is  still  piercingly  cold,  and ;  tic.    From  the  extraordinary  and  growing  dema  i, 
'' '  d  oil  looks  different  to  what  it  did  before  which  is  now  made  for  oils,  this  is  likely  to  becoiii 


the  cold  set  in.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  the  oil  increasingly  the  case  ;  for  in  Africa,  and  especia  1 
is  frozen  ;  and  if  you  do,  I  do  not  know  that  one'  on  its  western  coasts,  there  grow  incalculable  qua l 
has  much  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  expression.!  titles  of  oil-producing  trees,  amongst  which  the  OB 
Experience  proves,  however,  that  cold  though  the' palm  is  pre-eminent.  i 

day  may  be,  the  whole  of  any  portion  of  salad  oil!  Now  palm  oil  is  yellow  and  odorous,  and  it  d 
never  freezes,  but  remains  fluid  to  the  last.  What  not  well  adapted  in  its  natural  state  for  the  mar{ 
is  the  natural  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this 'n  facture  of  candles  ;  but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  t'^ 
Why,  evidently,  that  olive  oil  is  composed  of  two  doctrines  of  M.  Chevreul,  what  should  prevent  tfl 
different  fatty  bodies,  one  capable  of  solidifying  by  chemical  manufacturer  from  extracting  from  yellj 
cold,  the  other  remaining  fluid.  In  like  manner,  and  not  very  hard  palm  oil,  the  hard  and  iuodi} 
the  inference  is  deduced  that  tallow  is  a  compound  ous  portion  of  it  best  adapted  for  the  manufacti  jj 
of  two  fats,  one  a  liquid  oil,  the  other  a  fatty  j  of  candles?  Nothing  prevents  him;  according^ 
body,  having  a  tendency  to  become  solid  when  suf-  this  is  now  done  by  one  of  many  processes,  eat 
ficiently  cooled.  This,  I  say,  is  the  inference  in  obvious  enough  to  the  chemist,  but  somewhat  IS 
either  case — an  inference  proved  to  be  correct  by  elaborate  for  description  here.  Though,  in  def^ 
a  celebrated  French  chemist,  M.  Chevreul,  who|ence  to  the  presumed  wishes  of  the  reader,  (Ij 
worked  at  the  subject  of  oils  and  fats  for  a  period  beautiful  principles  of  chemistry  involved  in  t,| 
of  more  than  twelve  years.  new  candle-making  operation  have  been  rather  y 

Oils  and  fats  are  really  not  the  simple  bodies  dioated  than  entered  into,  I  did  nevertheless  viji 
we  often  take  them  to  be.  As  the  hardest  tallow  j  ture  so  far  on  the  forbidden  chemical  ground  asj| 
contains  something  which  is  soft,  and  the  blandest] intimate  that  every  fat  is  of  the  nature  of  a  s;^ 
olive  oil  something  which  is  hard,  so,  in  like  man-  that  is  to  say,  a  compound  of  an  acid  and  g,j 
ner,  are  all  fixed  oils  and  fats  made  up  of  two  or  ecrine.  Concerning  this  glycerine,  let  me  now  wr 
more  fatty  bodies.  If  we  can  remove  the  softest  a  few  words.  It  has  become  somewhat  plentiful 
of  these,  and  leave  the  hardest,  we  ought  to  be  able  late  ;  it  may  be  obtained  at  any  druggist's  shi 
materially  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  candles.!  and  at  the  shop  of  almost  every  oilman.     It  is 


Candles. 
A  very  simple  matter  was  it  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  nay,  perhaps  in  our  ov^n  days  too,  if 
we  are  not  quite  juveniles,  to  make  a  candle.  A 
wick  of  cotton  dipped  in  a  pan  of  melted  tallow 
removed,  and  dipped  again,  and  the  process  re- 
peated until  a  sufficient  amount  of  tallow  had  ac- 
cumulated round  the  wick,  and  there  was  a  candle 
A  primitive  simple  candle,  indeed,  is  one  of  thit 
kind — a  dip ;  but  dip  candles  still  hold  their  own 
in  presence  of  all  the  modern  mysteries  of  sperm 
and  stearine.  AVhen  our  grandmammas  wanted  a 
candle  better  than  a  mere  tallow  dip,  but  less  ex 
pensive  than  spermaceti  or  wax,  they  used  ordinary 
tallow  mould  candles;  composition  candles, 
they  are  now  called,  did  not  exist  then.  Few  of 
us,  I  believe,  know  how  much  science  is  iuvolved 
in  the  making  of  a  composition  candle. 

Tallow  caudles  have  their  uses,  and  they  have 
also  their  defects.  Their  flame  is  never  very  bril 
liant,  and  their  substance  is  liable  to  gutter ;  then 
what  a  plague  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  snuff  them  so 
frequently!  but  tallow  candles  may  be  carried 
about  with  less  damage  to  themselves  than  either 
candles  of  wax,  spermaceti,  stearine,  or  composi- 
tion:  this  at  least  is  an  advantage.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, tallow  were  a  desirable  thing  of  which  to 
make  candles  universally,  see  what  a  position  we 
should  be  in.  Tallow,  as  most  people  know,  I  pre- 
sume, is  only  a  sort  of  hard  fat  which  accumulates 
in  the  bodies  of  certain  animals.  However  good  a 
fat  may  be,  considered  in  relation  to  the  materials 
of  fuel  and  illumination,  it  must  be  hard — it  must 
be  tallow,  if  we  are  to  make  candles  of  it  without 
the  aid  of  chemistry ;  and  even  tallow  of  the  best 
kind  has  great  defects.  Its  odour  is  disagreeable, 
it  is  too  soft,  and  it  contains  shreds  of  animal 
membrane,  which  makes  the  candle  spit  and  throw 
off  sparks. 

If,  on  some  very  cold  day,  you  squeeze  a  piece 
of  tallow  between  two  pieces  of  blotting  paper, 
taking  care  you  do  not  melt  it,  and,  if  the  two 
pieces  of  paper  be  examined,  they  will  be  found 
soiled  with  oily  matter :  hence  it  appears  that  the 
tallow,  hard  though  it  be,  really  contains  some- 
thing which  is  not  hard — a  mere  bland  oil.  This 
discovery  was  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  candle  manufacture.     Follow  me  now  to  the 


This  is  what  in  reality  has  been  done.  By  means 
of  a  chemical  process,  it  is  easy  to  extract  the  hard 
or  most  infusible  part  oiit  of  oils  and  fats,  and  turn 
the  hard  portions  into  caudles. 

Chemists  are  strange  people.  They  tell  us  that 
each  of  the  simple  fatty  bodies  into  which  a  com- 
pound fatty  body  may  bo  separated  is  a  salt — a 
compound  of  an  acid  with  a  base ;  a  sweet  sub- 
stance called  glycerine  being  the  base,  and  the 
acid  differing  according  to  circumstances.  In  the 
case  of  ordinary  animal  tallow,  the  hard  congeal- 
able  part  is  a  combination  of  stearic  acid  with  gly- 
cerine, and  the  soft  liquid  uncongealable  part  a 
combination  of  oleic  acid  with  glycerine.  Bat  to 
come  to  the  point  at  which  I  am 
formerly  candlemakers   were  obi: 


ed  glycerine  because  of  its  remarkable  swcetm 
and  is  altogether  a  very  curious  substance.  First 
it  is  incombustible  ;  therefore  no  one  will  quest 
the  propriety  of  removing  it  from  all  fatty  bod 
intended  for  combustion,  even  did  it  not  poss 
utilities  of  its  own.  Before  the  discovery  of 
Chevreul,  glycerine  could  not  thus  be  taken  out 
oils  and  fats ;  hence,  useful  or  not  useful,  thert 
must  remain.  The  manulacturer  now  extracts 
and  turns  it  to  account  in  many  ways.  The  p 
sician  administers  it  instead  of  cod-liver  oil,  wb 
latter  is  very  disagreeable  to  most  palates,  tt 
glycerine  is  delicious.  The  soap  maker  uses  it 
mingle  with  his  soap ;  the  artist  to  grind  his  m 
ning  :  whereas'  water  colours  with.  It  is  good  for  chapped  ha 
d   to  Use  such  and  sore  lips.     Meat  and  fruits  immersed  in  it 


fats  as  came  naturally  to  their  hands,  discarding  main  fresh  and  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  ti 
all  that  might  be  too  soft,  they  arc  now  far  less  The  photographer  uses  it,  and  many  other  clai 
restricted.  Since  M.  Chevreul,  with  his  chemistry,  of  people,  I  have  no  doubt,  whom  I  cannot  jast  i 
has  taught  them  to  separate  hard  from  soft  fats,  remember. 

and  to  make  hard  fats  still  harder  and  more  com-  Though  palm  oil  may  be  considered  the  gr; 
bustible  by  taking  from  them  the  incombustible  staple  of  stearine  or  composition  candles,  it  is 
portion  called  glycerine,  the  art  of  candlemakiug,  no  means  the  only  one.  Cocoa  nut  oil  is  alsou 
become  not  only  more  refined  and  philosophic,  I  extensively,  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  the  disoo\ 
but  also  more  easy.  Those  vexatious  long  wicks,  made  by  M.  Chevreul  is  its  applicability  to  all  f; 
so  coutinually  requiring  snuffing,  have  had  thciri  bodies.  There  are  some  curious  points  yet  to 
cMi}]  (k  grace.  If  people  now  submit  to  be  trou-  adverted  to  in  connection  with  stearine  or  conif 
by  them,  it  is  their  own  fault,  for  stearine  or    " 


bl 

imposition  candles  are  manufactured  cheap  enough 
i  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Perhaps  a  tallow  dip 
ay  be  useful  now  and  then  for  carrying  about; 
but  as  for  tallow  rushlights,  I  would  banish  them 
Itogether  in  favour  of  Childs'  Night  Lights,  as 
they  are  called,  made  of  stearine,  by  Price's  Can- 
dle Company. 

The  discovery  of  Chevreul,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  may  hardly  suggest  to  the  non-scien- 
tifio  reader  a  true  idea  of  its  importance.  It  is 
considered  by  scientific  men  to  be  one  of  the  mas- 
ter discoveries  of  this  century,  however  ;  and  when 
I  say  that  it  has  done  more  to  give  the  death-blow 
to  the  African  slave  trade  than  any  one  single  dis- 
covery beside,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  the 
curiosity  to  demand  an  explanation.  That  expla- 
nation is  simply  this.  The  reason  why  native 
Africans  are  kidnapped  and  sold  is,  because  of  thi 
money  realized  by  their  sale  :  if  they  would  realize 
more  money  by  being  kept  at  home,  depend  upon 
it  they  would  never  find  their  way  across  the  Atlan 


tion  candles.  It  was  in  the  year  1847,  if  I ; 
take  not,  that  Englishmen  were  all  on  the  qui'i 
about  poisoned  candles.  The  fact  was  this, 
thoroughly  effectual  was  the  treatment  devised 
M.  Chevreul  for  separating  the  hard  matter  of 
and  oils,  that  it  threatened  to  be  almost  too  ha 
it  crystallized   around   the   wicks,   and  fell  of 

kes.  It  would  have  been  provoking  indeed, 
the  new  candles  been  worthless  in  consequenc 
their  exceeding  excellence;  but,  at  any  rate, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  crystallize ;  that  w< 
never  do. 

Next  in  the  order  of  discovery,  the  fact 
made  out  that  a  certain  proportion  of  wax  nie 
with  the  stearine  prevented  crystallization, 
but  wax  is  dear.  ^Vell,  terrible  to  relate,  the 
was  also  discovered  that  a  certain  portion  of  w 
arsenic  melted  with  the  stearine  also  preve 
crystallization.  The  application  of  this  arse 
discovery  had  fortunately  but  a  short  existi 
Arsenic  is  never  so  dangerous  as  when  abso 
through  the  lungs,  and  had  arsenical  candles  d 
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ed  their  sway,  there  is  no  foreseeing  the  amount 
errible  consequences.  They  soon  went  out  of 
le,  couquercd  by  another  discovery  most  pro 
Dgly  simple.  Inasmuch  as  crystals  can  only 
whilst  particles  are  free  to  move  in  all  direc 

some  person  bethought  himself  of  the  cspe 
t  of  pouring  the  steariue  into  the  candle  moulds 
at  the  point  of  highest  fusion  as  hitherto,  but 
it  had  become  somewhat  pasty  by  cooling. 
simple  expedient  was  tried  witli  complete  suc- 
and  it  is  now  always  adopted. 
e  discovery  of  Chevreul   being  properly  ap- 

to  a  fatty  body,  no  matter  how  coloured  it 
be,  is  competent  to  give  an  abiolutoly  white 
uct.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  will  perhaps  have 

remarked,  that  the  best  English  stearine 
lea  will  have  a  shade  of  yellow.     Oh,  preju- 

to  what  absurdities  dost  thou  bring  us ! 
candles  are  yellow  or  straw-coloured  ;  llieij 
ot  be  made  white ;  but  sperm  candles,  which 
vhite,  occupy  a  lower  rank  than  those  of  wax. 

forsooth,  in  order  that  stearine  candles  may 
e  mistaken  for  sperm  candles,  and  may  wear 
spect  of  wax  ones,  they  must  needs  be  tinged 
Bieir  own  detriment  be  it  known)  with  gamboge. 
ipos  of  wax  candles,  I  may  now  state  that  they 
leither  made  by  dipping  nor  by  moulding,  but 
ipping  combined  with  rolling,  the  latter  opera- 
)eing  performed  on  a  slab  of  marble. 
me  years  ago  there  was   considerable  talk 

candles  manufactured,  or,  rather,  to  be  ma- 
itured,  out  of  peat  bog.  There  was  no  doubt 
the  fact.  I  have  not  only  seen  such  candle?, 
have  burned  them,  and  excellent  candles  they 

They  are  composed  of  a  chemical  principle 
id  paraffine,  which  can  be  got  out  of  peat  bog, 
11  attempts  to  get  it  economically  have  failed. 

re  is  one  subject  which  the  discovery  of  M. 

iul  suggests,  so  pregnant  with  future  conse- 

is,  so  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
ly in  permitting  a  discovery  to  be  made  just 
mankind  wants  it,  that  I  cannot  forbear  touch- 
pon  it.  Very  little  of  the  tallow  of  which 
es,  before   Chcvreurs   discovery,    had    been 

was  the  produce  of  highly  cultivated  lands. 
ent  to  the  steppes  of  Russia  for  it,  over  which 
less  millions  of  horned  cattle  run  wild  ;  we 
ilso  to  South  America  and  to  Australia.  So 
an  exuberance  of  animal  life  as  the  tallow 
bant  requires  cannot  be  found  in  any  land 
s  population  is  thick,  and  ground  is  enclosed 
ultivated.     Except,  then,  we  are  prepared  to 

that  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of 
firth  is  permanent;  that  Russian  steppes,  and 
•alian  grass  lands,  and  the  prairies  and  pam- 
■  the  New  World,  will  never  bend  under  the 

dominion  of  man,  and  become  enclosed,  each 
ig  an  appropriate  crop  ;  except  we  assume 
.  say,  man's  necessities  for  grease  will  be  de- 
id  in  precise  ratio  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
.  This  is  no  mere  groundless  speculation. 
nly,  in  the  matter  of  soap  and  candles,  were 
rying  out  for  grease,  grease,  of  an  exclu- 
tJnd,  just  as  the  discovery  of  M.  Ohevrcul 
ed;  but  our  steam-engines,  our  locomotives, 
ill  the  myriads  of  steam-moved  combinations 
thirsting  for  oil  (liquid  grease)  so  strongly, 
ubricating  matters  of  animal  origin  would  not 
been  adequately  forthcoming.  Machinery  is 
IS  exclusive  than  are  candles  in  the  matter  of 
e.  The  former  cannot  have  it  too  thin,  while 
itter  cannot  have  it  too  thick  ;  so  the  disco- 
of  M.  Chevreul  suits  them  both. 


achi7ig  the  Eye. — The  great  majority  of  man- 
do  not  and  cannot  see  one  fraction  of  what 
might  see.     "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that 


will  not  see,"  is  as  true  of  physical  as  moral  vision. 
By  neglect  and  carelessness  we  have  made  our- 
selves unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things  which 
are  before  us  to  be  seen.  A  powerful  mot 
writer  has  summed  this  up  in  one  pregnant 
tence  :  "  The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
see."  How  true  is  this !  The  sailor  on  the  look 
out  can  see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees  nothing 
the  Esquimaux  can  distinguish  a  white  fox  amidst 
the  white  snow  ;  the  American  backwoodsman  will 
fire  a  rifle  ball  so  as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  squirrel  without  hurting  it;  the  red  In- 
dian boys  hold  their  hands  up  as  marks  to  each 
other,  certain  that  the  unerring  arrow  will  be  slioi 
between  the  spread-out  fingers  ;  the  astronomer  can 
see  a  star  in  the  sky,  when  to  others  the  blue  ex- 
panse is  unbroken  ;  the  shepherd  can  distingui-h 
the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  flock ;  the  mosaic 
worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  colour  where 
others  see  none ;  and  multitudes  of  additional  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  what  education  docs  for 
the  eye. 

Fi.r  ■•  Tilt.  Fliond." 

Some  Letters  of  Ccorge  Churchman,  with  Occasional 
Remarks. 
In  the  early  part  of  Twelfth  month,  1783,  G.  C. 
attended  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  on  his 
return  home,  felt  such  an  exercise  on  account  of 
its  members  that  he  believed  it  right  for  him  to 
write  them  an  affectionate  address. 

"To  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held 

at  Wrightstown,  in  Bucks  County,  the  20th  of 

the  Second  month,  1784. 

"  Dear  Friends, — It  was  my  lot  to  attend  your 
last  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Middletown,  and 
my  mind  was  drawn  into  deep  thoughtfulness  con- 
cerning the  state  of  things  amongst  you.  I  felt  a 
near  sympathy  with  those  who  were  sensible  of  the 
low  state  of  the  pure  Seed,  and  the  need  of  the 
true  spirit  of  discipline  arising  and  spreading  more 
generally  amongst  you.  In  that  spirit  only  is 
known  ability  to  labour  successfully  for  the  help  of 
the  lukewarm,  dwarfish  and  gainsaying,  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Truth  and  the  restoration  of 
primitive  purity.  I  was,  according  to  my  measure, 
sincerely  desirous  that  all  the  faithful  among  you 
might  bo  watchful  against  every  weakening  thing; 
washing  their  hands  from  every  defilement,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  labour  in  faith  and  in 
patience  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remaiu. 
Then  would  they  be  permitted  to  witness  nearer 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  supplication  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  themselves,-  their  brethren 
and  sisters,  that  a  fresh  supply  of  His  strength 
might  be  miuistered  to  them,  and  a  way  opened  for 
their  fruitfulness  in  His  cause. 

"  In  a  near  feeling  of  aft'ection,  this  exercise 
hath  since  attended  my  mind,  and  I  feel  a  freedom 
to  communicate  my  thoughts,  to  be  read  among 
you,  if  way  should  open  for  it. 

"  I  have  remembered  that  many  favours  have 
been  conferred  on  us  as  a  people,  both  immediately 
and  instrumentally,  since  the  first  settlement  of 
this  country.  I  have  also  thought  of  the  days  of 
tribulation  which  have  been  permitted  to  overtake 
us  in  latter  time,  and  the  living  concern  which 
arose  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  that  Friends  might, 
throughout  our  borders,  be  generally  aroused  to 
consider  their  ways,  and  to  make  a  right  improve- 
ment under  the  rod  of  adversity.  You  are  sensi- 
ble, dear  Friends,  of  this.  The  rod  reached  you 
in  your  habitations, — the  sound  of  the  alarm,  un- 
der a  degree  of  the  authority  of  Truth,  has  been 
heard  in  your  meetings  and  in  your  families. 
Notwithstanding  times  are  again  altered,  I  believe 


it  is  the  duty  of  some  of  you  still  to  labour,  that  a 
concern  for  the  right  improvement  of  the  times  and 
seasons  appointed  in  Divine  wisdom,  may  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

"  1  was  afraid  that  a  living  zeal  for  the  good 
cause  was  rather  checked  and  stagnating  amongst 
you ;  therefore  I  am  engaged  tenderly  to  endea- 
vour to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  all  of  you,  and  to 
entreat  the  honest-heaitcd  to  'hold  fast  that  they 
have,'  and  not  to  let  anything  prevent  them  from 
receiving  the  crown.  This  is  to  be  obtained 
through"  faithfulness  to  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
pure  light,  in  smaller  and  greater  things.  'J'his 
light  hath  no  fellowjhip  with  the  unfruitful  works 
of  darkness  in  any  shape,  and  gradually  clothes 
its  sincere  followers  with  wisdom  and  meekness, 
and  gives  them  increasing  strength  in  labouring  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  To 
such  he  saiih,  Lsaiah  xli.  10,  11  and  13— 'Pear 
thou  not,  for  1  am  with  thee  ;  Le  not  dismayed,  for 
I  am  thy  God.  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea,  1  will 
help  thee,  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  by  the  right  hand 
of  my  righteousness.  Behold,  all  they  that  were 
incensed  against  thee  shall  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded ;  they  shall  be  as  nothing,  and  they  that 
strive  with  thee  shall  perish ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy 
God,  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  unto  thee, 
fear  not,'  &c. 

"  Let  not  the  low  state  of  things  in  the  church 
discourage  any  from  honestly  striving  to  do  their 
part  of  the  work  of  the  day.  Then  the  number 
of  faithful  labourers  will  increase,  and  through 
their  individually  seeking  to  be  themselves  redeemed 
from  the  love,  the  spirit  and  spots  of  the  world,  a 
general  strength  and  unity  in  the  ever-blessed 
Truth  will  also  increase.  Many  of  the  weak  and 
wandering,  we  may  hope,  will  also,  through  Divine 
assistance,  be  restored,  the  church  be  edified  and 
built  up  through  the  strength  and  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus,  her  Holy  Head,  and  the  ruins  in  the  walls 
of  ^lion  be  repaired. 

"  Further,  permit  me  to  remind  those  in  active 
stations  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  '  Let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in  lowliness 
of  n)ind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  himself.' 
Philippians  ii.  3. 

"  1  salute  you,  male  and  female,  in  a  measure  of 
that  love  which  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and  remain 
your  affectionate  and  sympathizing  friend, 

"George  Churcuman. 

'  K.  Xiitiinghiwn,  8tli  of  the  Second  month,  1784.'' 

G.  C.  to  n.  D. 

"E.  Xotliughiim,  Eighth  month  22(1,  1784. 
"iVar  Friend, —  *  *  *  The  importance 
of  filling  up  the  service  allotted  us  so  as  to  have 
the  approbation  of  Him  who  gave  us  a  being,  and 
the  near  approach  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  now  oc- 
curring freshly  before  me,  I  have  taken  up  my  pen 
to  write  to  thee.  I  may  inform  thee,  I  hope  with- 
out harm,  that  I  have  felt  of  late,  especially  at  and 
since  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  sense  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  heavenly  care  and  regard  over  our 
Society,  and  its  sensible,  exercised  members  in  their 
various  stations.  Upon  these  the  Gracious  Head 
of  the  Church  has  dispensed  a  diver.-ity  of  gifts, 
lari^er  and  lesser,  all  of  which  are  to  be  occupied 
to  his  honour  and  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
body.  He  is,  in  great  long-suffering  and  kindness, 
regarding  us  in  every  place  where  our  allotments 
are  cast  with  heavenly  compassion ;  in  ancient  lan- 
guage, '  waiting  to  be  gracious.'  If  due  heed  were 
given  to  his  heart-searching  power,  and  a  full  sub- 
mission to  the  operation  of  his  mollifying,  regene- 
rating word,  it  would,  I  believe,  wonderfully  open 
the  way  for  us  individually  to  experience  the  verity 
of  his  expressions  formerly,  '  I  am  come  that  they 
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might  have  life,  and  that  they  misht  have  it  more 
abundantly.' 

"  My  niiud  is  often  turned  to  ponder  on  wh;it 
our  forefathers  and  predecessors  in  the  Truth  were 
at  the  rise  of  our  Society,  what  we  were  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  as  well  as  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  that,  and  to  consider  what  we  arc  now,  after 
passing  through  different  scenes  of  trial  intended 
for  our  purification.  I  feel,  at  times,  a  comfortable 
belief  that  with  the  more  weighty  part  of  our 
members,  there  has  been  a  gradual  advancement 
in  some  latter  years,  yet  much  remains  behind  in 
the  wilderness.  A  complaint  concerning  many 
amongst  us  might  be  uttered,  similar -to  that  made 
concerning  the  chosen  people  in  Isaiah's  day, '  Thou 
hast  not  brought  me  the  small  cattle  of  thy  burnt 
offerings,  neither  honoured  me  with  thy  sacrifices, 
but  thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  trans- 
gressions, and  wearied  me  with  tby  backslidings.' 
Yet  I  am  sometimes  tendered  under  a  sense  that 
if  there  was  a  full  turning  to  the  Lord,  with  whom 
there  is  great  loviiig-kinduess  even  to  backsliders, 
the  same  wonderful  compassion  remains  in  this  day, 
as  it  did,  when  after  the  above  complaint  against 
his  people,  he  added,  '  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out 
thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not 
remember  thy  sins."  So,  dear  friend,  there  is  en- 
couragement for  us !  May  we  be  animated  to 
double  diligence  in  attention  to  his  word  of  grace, 
which  purges  out  dross  and  tin,  regenerates  and 
converts.  When  we  have  witnessed  this,  it  may 
be  our  duty,  as  it  was  Peter's,  '  to  strengthen  the 
brethren,'  who  may  seem  to  be  behind. 

"  I  daily  think  of  our  approaching  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  of  the  importance  of  these  annual  solem- 
nities to  our  religious  Society.  A  measure  of  sin- 
cere desire  is  awakened  in  me  for  the  members 
thereof,  that  if  we  should  be  favoured  to  come 
together,  we  may  be  blessed  with  an  increase  of 
religious  weight,  and  of  acceptance  before  the 
Great  Master. 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  unhappy  situation 

is  involved  in,  and  if  affectionate  sorrow  for  his 
indiscretion  would  avail  for  his  present  help,  1  am 
not  without  a  share  therein,  i  have  pitied  and 
measurably  sympathized  with  thee  in  the  addition 
this  must  make  to  thy  engagements,  in  matters  not 
the  most  pleasant.  May  the  Good  Hand  so  sup- 
port and  preserve  thee,  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
cumber,  there  may  be  no  loss  to  the  better  part, 
which  remains,  and  shall  do  so  forever,  to  excel 
all  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  outward 
wealth.  ***** 
"  Thy  affectionate  friend, 

"George  Churchman." 


sugar.  The  juice,  after  clarification,  is  rapidly 
evaporated  in  open  pans  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  then 
into  wooden  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallize,  and 
lly,  when  crystallized,  is  allowed  to  drain  in 
perforated  casks.  The  product  remaining  after 
drainage,  is  the  common  raw  or  brown  sugar,  while 
the  drainings  constitute  molasses. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  THOUGHT. 
Time,  br  moments,  steals  away, 
First  the  boar,  and  then  the  day; 
Small  the  daily  loss  appears, 
Yet  it  soon  amounts  to  years  : 
Thus  another  year  is  flown,. 

lint  (may  none  of  us  forget) 


Sugar  and  its  Mamifactare. — About  eleven 
twelfths  of  all  the  sugar  extracted  for  use  is  ob- 
tained from  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  yearly  produC' 
tion  from  this  source,  over  the  whole  globe,  has 
been  estimated  at  4,5UU,000  pounds.  Of  this  enor- 
mous quantity,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is 
certainly  known  to  consume  at  least  two-elevenths, 
The  method  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  the  cane 
is  very  simple.  The  juice  extracted  from  the  vege- 
table structure  by  pressure,  is  intermixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime — slacked  lime — 
and  rapidly  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point.  The 
action  of  the  lime  is  two-fold — it  removes  or  neu 
tralizes  the  acid  which  rapidly  forms  in  the  fresh 
juice,  and  at  the  same  time  unites  with  and  preci 
pitates  the  glutinous  matter  contained  in  the  juice. 
The  removal  of  these  latter  substances  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  process,  as  a  short  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  occasions  their  fermentation,  which  in 


turn  converts  the  sweet  juice  into 


rituous 


debt 


Favours  from  the  Lord  recciv'd, 
Sins  that  have  his  Spirit  grieved, 
Jlark'd  by  an  unerring  hand, 
In  his  book  recorded  stand  ; 
Who  can  tell  the  vast  amount. 
Placed'  to  each  of  our  account ! 

Faithful  souls  who  fear  the  Lord  I 
Time  is  not  too  swift  for  you  ; 
When  your  Saviour  gives  the  word, 
Glad,  you'll  bid  the  world  adieu  ; 
Then,  He'll  wipe  away  your  tears, 
Near  himself  appoint  your  place  ; 
Though  swiftly  tly  the  rolling  years. 
Lord,  these  do  long  to  see  thy  face  I 


And  witnessed  by  &  yospel-walk, 
Will  not  a  true  profession  prove. 

Without  the  fruit  the  Lord  expects, 
Knowledge  will  make  our  state  the  worse; 
The  barren  iig-trees  He  rejects, 
And  soon  will  blast  them  with  his  curse. 

Oh,  Lord  unite  our  hearts  in  prayer  I 
xVfresh  on  us  thy  Spirit  send, 
That  we  the  fruits  of  grace  may  bear, 
And  find  acceptance  in  the  end. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Believers  oft  are  toss'd  about, 

On  life's  tempestuous  main  ; 
But  grace  assures  beyond  a  doubt, 

They  shall  their  port  attain. 

They  surely  will  one  day  appear. 
Before  their  Saviour's  throne  ; 

The  storms  they  meet  with  by  the  w.iy. 
But  make  his  power  known. 

Their  passage  lies  across  the  brink 
Of  many  a  threat'uing  wave; 

The  world  expects  to  see  them  sink. 
But  Jesus  lives  to  save. 


J  The  N:itional  Ta- 


nomical  instruments  being  located  in  the  wings 
dome. 

Beginning  with  the  west  wing,  we  find  ther 
large  and  excellent  transit  instrument,  whose  t 

e  is  seven  feet  long,  resting  upon  the  ! 
granite  piers  that  rise  through  the  floor  to  a  h. 
of  seven  feet,  and  rest  upon  a  massive  found; 
of  masonry, deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground.  Ar 
these  piers,  as  well  as  all  others  in  the  bull 
the  floor  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  nowhere  in 
tact  with  them,  thus  preserving  the  complete 
peudeuce  of  the  instrument  from  casual  dis 
ances,  settling  of  walls,  and  the  like.  This  it' 
ment  is  used  for  determining  the  time  ;  that  ' 
say,  for  ascertaining  the  error  of  a  clock  assii 
as  the  standard,  and  from  which,  when  correl 
the  true  time  may  at  any  moment  be  obtained 
is  done,  for  instance,  every  noon,  when  a  sj 
ball  is  dropped  from  the  flag-staff'  above  the  (] 
The  facility  and  accuracy  of  this  determinatii 
time  are  much  enhanced  by  an  ingeniously  ( 
trived  telegraphic  registering  apparatus,  local 
the  same  room,  and  worked  partly  by  the  obs 
and  partly  by  the  clock,  and  giving  results  . 
to  no  greater  error  than  a  few  hundredths 
second. 

In  the  east  wing  is,  first,  a  mural  circle,  co 
ing,  as  its  name  denotes,  of  a  large  circle 
telescope,  mounted  upon  the  face  of  an  imi. 
pier  or  wall  of  sandstone.  This  circle  is  fiv 
in  diameter,  and  is  graduated  into  degreei 
five-minute  spaces  by  marks  beautifully  cut 
narrow  band  of  gold,  set  in  the  edge  of  the  c 
the  observer  being  enabled  to  subdivide  : 
spaces  to  seconds  by  six  microscopes  attach: 
the  pier  at  intervals  of  60^  around  the  circk 
always  directed  toward  the  graduated  arc.  . 
instrument  is  used  for  determining  the  latitw 
the  Observatory,  as  well  as  the  distances  i 
various  celestial  objects  from  the  north  pole  « 
heavens. 

In  the  same  room  is  also  a  meridian  cirt 
compound  instrument,  formed  by  attaching  < 
duated  circle  to  the  axis  of  a  transit  instri 
like  that  in  the  west  wing,  and  thus  enabliii 
observer  to  do  the  work  of  both  transit  and 
at  the  same  time.  The  specimen  before  us 
ever,  is  of  lesser  power  than  the  other  two  itl 
ments,  and  cannot  therefore  fairly  cope  with  e 

In  an  adjoining  room,  a  large  number  of  al 
nomcters  are  kept  and  rated  for  the  use  t 
navy. 

In  the  south  wing  is  a  peculiar  instrumen  ;a 
ed  the  "  prime- vertical  transit,"  admirably  aip 
for  delicate  researches  in  a  limited  portion  ' 
heavens;  and  further  on  is  a  splendid  mtd 
circle,  temporarily  mounted  in  the  east  an(« 
directions,  but  intended  for  ultimate  location! 
meridian.  For  want  of  sufiicieut  observing); 
both  these  instruments  are  at  present  unemj'j 

In  the  dome  is  situated  the  equatorial 
ment,  whose  telescope  is  fourteen  feet  in    ){ 
and  object-glass  nine  and  a  half 
ter.     This  is  employed  for  miscellaneous  oUl 


The   Unitctl   States    Naval   Observatory  and   Hydro- 
graphical  Office. 

nv  I'HOF.  J.  s.  ucbhaed. 

This  Institution  was  founded  by  act  of  Congress, 
in  1842  ;  the  instruments  and  '..uilding  were  com- 
pleted in  1844,  when  the  charge  of  the  new  estab- 
lishment was  confided  to  the  present  director, 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury. 

The  Observatory  is  situated  in  the  intersection 
of  the  lines  of  D  and  Twenty- fourth  streets,  on  the 
public  reservation  formerly  known  as  Camp  Hill. 
'The  main  buildiug  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving 
dome,  and  has  wings  on  the  sides  and  in  the  rear, 

for  the  reception  of  meridian  and  prime- vertical  I  vantage  to  the  commercial  world.  These  hi 
instruments.  The  residence  of  the  director  adjoins  are  founded  upon  a  rigorous  induction  fro  fi 
the  east  wing.  There  are  eight  rooms  in  the  main  collected  from  every  available  source.  Lo;)ci 
building,  occupied  by  the   computers  and   others  innumerable  have  been  and   are  still  beiu  ( 


tions,  chiefly  of  new  planets  and  comets,  .'i 
its  help  two  new  asteroids  have  been  added  ; 
large  number  discovered  of  late  years. 

But  this  establishment  is  not  only  an  O's 
tory,  it  is  also  an  hydrographical  ofliee,  an  i 
from  this  latter  department  that  have  euili 
those  wind  and  current  charts  and  saihngli 
tions  that  have  already  proved  of  such  grt. 


juid,  totally  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  [engaged  in  hydrographical  duty ;  the  larger  astro- 1  hauled  ;  the  track  of  each  ship  carefully! 
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llupon  a  chart,  and  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
,  'daily  wind  distinctly  noted.  Whenever  a  sufficient 
[■nuiubcr  of  these  tracks  has  been  obtained  in  any 
i  i^ivcn  part  of  the  ocean,  the  figures  are  carefully 
studied,  in  order  to  Jearn  for  each  season  the  pre- 
\  aiiiiy  winds  and  their  average  force.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  upon  precisely  such  a  foundation,  and 
iipoii  no  other,  must  rest  the  true  theory  of  atmos- 
{■iu'iic  circulation.  JNloreover,  the  tracks  of  the 
.-hips  are  grouped  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
liinii  time  tables  for  all  the  well-beaten  paths  of 
till'  sea.  Uy  the  ingenuity  here  displayed,  milc- 
stijiics  and  liuger-boards  have  been  set  up  on  the 
sl;i  ;  for,  really,  by  means  of  these  tables,  every 
sliiji  can  tell  how  much  she  may  happen,  during 
any  day  of  her  voyage,  to  be  behind  time  or  ahead 
'it  time.  They  show  the  difficult  parts  of  every 
route,  and  the  way  to  go.  The  great  highways  of 
I  tlic  sea,  like  those  of  the  land,  have  their  up-hills 
and  their  downs,  their  good  parts  and  their  diffi- 
cult; and  this  grouping  shows  it  all. 

In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  already  gained 
concerniug  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  the 
navigator  on  a  long  voyage  is  taught  how  to  go 
arouud  difficult  regions,  to  avoid  calms  and  adverse 
wiuds,  and  to  iind  others  that  are  fresh  and  fair, 
iiy  them,  canvas  and  the  wiuds  have  driven  steam 
and  the  propellers  well  nigh  out  of  the  Australian 
r.jule. 

Jvirly  in  the   history  of  these  investigations,  it 
was  telt  that  an  extended  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  all  maritime  nations  was  necessary  to  secure  a 
I  realizution  of  the  grand  plan  then  in  view — a  plan 
I  aiming  first  at  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  meteorological  and  other  observations  over 
[the    whole    ocean;   and,   secondly,    at    a    uniform 
I  course  of  collation,  reduction,  and  final  discussion, 
'  of  tliese  observations.     From  this  felt  necessity  ori- 
-iuufed  the  call  whose  answer  was  the  celebrated 
inaiitime  conference  held  at  Brussels  in  1853,  and 
which  was  attended  by  delegates   from  Belgium, 
Denmark,    France,    Great    Britain,    Netherlands, 
I  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
f  States.     Their  deliberations  resulted  in  the  adop- 
I  tion  and  recommendation  to  general  use  of  a  form 
;  of  abstract  log,  admirably  adapted  to  couvey  in  a 
concise  and   convenient  form  the  information  de- 
rived from  every  navigator.     This  form  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  commercial  nations, 
and  by  their  assistance  materials  are  now  being 
I  collected  and  digested  for  new  and  more  complete 
I  wind  and  current  charts.     For,  besides  the  direct 
I  result  of  the  conference,  by  it  ail  the  nations  repre- 
sented  were  stimulated  to  greater  activity  in  the 
I  pursuit  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  sea  and  atmos- 
t  phere,  and  a  new  era  in  science  was  inaugurated. 
\       Evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  labours 
of  the  Observatory,  leading   to  such   a  result,  are 
held  iu  Europe,  is  found  iu  the  fact  that  the  rulers 
of  the  States  most  interested  in  commerce  have 
made,   or  expressed  their  desire  to  make,   an  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  director,  of  the  value  placed 
by  them  upon  these  labours.  Titles  of  nobility  have 
bjen  ofiered,  or  gold  medals  bestowed  by  nearly 
every  nation  of  Europe. 

A  still  more  practical  acknowledgment  has  been 
given  by  the  three  nations  most  interested  in  the 
seas — Holland,  England,  and  France — each  of 
which  has  established  a  bureau  upon  the  plan  of 
I  this  office,  especially  to  co-operate  and  assist  in 
I  those  observations  and  researches,  of  which  the 
example  has  been  set  by  the  Observatory. 

Such  are  the  encouragements  and  favourable 
auspices  under  which  the  hydrographical  labours 
of  the  Observatory  are  now  being  prosecuted,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  of  the  continued  success  of  those 
studies  which  will  render  the  path  of  the  navigator 


even  more  sure  and  more  rapid  as  bis  knowledge 
of  the  physics  of  the  sea  is  multiplied. 


For  "Tlio  Friend.' 


firief  Maxims  for  tlie  Yodd°, 

He  that  does  good,  for  good's  sake,  seeks  neither 
praise  nor  reward ;  though  he  will  be  sure  of  both 
at  last. 

God  is  better  served  in  resisting  a  temptation  to 
evil,  than  in  any  formal  prayers. 

Be  not  fond  of  praise,  but  seek  virtue  that  leads 
to  it. 

Inquire  often,  judge  rarely,  and  thou  wilt  not 
often  be  mistaken. 

He  who  conceals  his  opinion,  has  nothing  to  an- 
swer for  ;  not  that  the  reserved  are  to  be  admired  ; 
for  they  are  next  to  unnatural  that  are  not  com- 
municative :  and  if  reservedness  be  at  any  time  a 
virtue,  it  is  in  throngs,  or  in  ill  company. 

Beware  also  of  aficctation  in  speech ;  it  often 
wrongs  matter,  and  always  shows  a  weak  side. 

Speak  properly,  and  in  as  few  words  as  you 
can  ;  but  always  plainly,  for  the  end  of  speech  is 
not  for  ostentation,  but  to  be  understood ;  and 
good  sense  never  fails  to  give  them  that  have  it, 
words  enough  to  n)ake  them  understood. 

Keep  close  to  the  meetings  of  God's  people,  wait 
diligently  whilst  in  them,  to  feel  the  heavenly  lile 
in  your  own  hearts.  Look  for  ihat  more  than 
for  words  in  ministry,  and  you  will  profit  most 
thereby. 

Avoid  discontented  persons,  unless  to  inform 
or  reprove  them. 

Abhor  detraction  ;  'tis  the  sin  of  fallen  angels, 
and  the  worst  of  fallen  men. 

Love  silence,  even  in  the  mind.  True  silence  is 
the  rest  of  the  mind,  and  is  to  the  spirit  what  sleep 
is  to  the  body,  nourishment  and  refreshment.  It 
is  a  great  virtue ;  it  covers  folly,  keeps  secrets, 
avoids  disputes,  and  prevents  sin. 

Be  not  morose  or  conceited.  One  is  rude,  the 
other  troublesome  and  nauseous. 

Integrity  is  a  great  and  commendable  virtue.  A 
man  of  integrity  is  a  true  man,  a  bold  man,  and  a 
steady  man  ;  he  is  to  be  trusted  and  relied  upon. 
No  bribes  can  corrupt  him,  no  fear  daunt  him  ;  his 
word  is  slow  in  coming  but  sure,  lie  shines 
brightest  in  the  fire,  and  his  friend  hears  most  of 
him  when  he  most  needs  him. 

As  he  cannot  be  flattered  or  frighted  into  what 
he  dislikes,  so  he  hates  flattery  and  temporizing  in 
others.  He  runs  with  truth,  and  not  with  the  times  ; 
with  right,  and  not  with  might. 

Prefer  the  aged,  the  virtuous,  and  the  knowing; 
and  choose  those  that  excel,  for  your  company  and 
friendship,  but  despise  not  others. 

Show  mergy  whenever  it  is  in  your  power  ;  that 
is,  forgive,  pity,  and  help,  for  this  is  the  significa- 
tion of  mercy. 

lUaiuinatiiig  Clay. — A  new  species  of  inflam- 
mable mineral,  termed  "illuminating  clay,"  has 
been  discovered  .by  F.  H.  Southworth,  an  American 
resident  of  Kio  Janeiro.  The  properties  of  this 
clay  have  been  tested,  and  the  article  applied  to 
the  making  of  illuminating  gas.  The  re  ult  of 
these  experiments  proves  that  the  substance  gives 
seven  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  the  pound,  while  coal 
gives  but  three  and  a  half  cubic  feet  to  the  pound. 
The  article  is  of  the  colour  of  clay,  and  otherwise 
looks  like  coal  in  its  pure  state ;  it  will  burn  like 
wax  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  match.  It  is 
said  to  be  found  in  large  deposits  on  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers  in  Brazil,  and  the  discoverer  anti- 
cipates that  it  will  be  used  by  all  gas  companies  in 
that  country,  and  become  an  article  of  exportation. 


The  Brazilian  government  have  taken  the  matter 
under  consideration. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

"The  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the  Coloured  liaccs." 

"  The  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the  Coloured  Ilaces," 
which  has  just  been  published  in  "  The  Friend," 
afi'ords  a  striking  contrast,  in  language  and  spirit, 
to  much  that  has  been  written  with  the  design  to 
benefit  them,  but  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was 
tinctured  too  much  with  the  spirit  of  impatience 
and  wrath,  to  work  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
Him  who  "  can  turn  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a 
man  turneth  the  water-course  in  his  field;"  con- 
firming the  Scripture  testimony,  that  "  the  wrath 
of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God." 
It  is  indeed  a  trial  both  of  faith  and  patience  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  cruelty  with  which  our  coloured 
brethren  are  treated  by  their  fellow-men,  because 
they  are  found  "guilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured 
like  our  own,"  but  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty 
to  continue  in  these,  waiting  for  a  divine  qualifica- 
tion in  order  to  labour  effectually  on  their  behalf, 
as  in  every  other  good  cause. 

Much  that  has  been  done,  intended  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  our  much  injured 
coloured  brethren,  has,  no  doubt,  been  frustrated 
by  the  exercise  of  an  unsanctified  zeal,  which 
seemed  ready  to  persecute  their  oppressors,  inciting 
them  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  their  victims,  and 
resist  the  appeals  of  those  moved  by  a  love  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  subjects  of 
their  cruelty — to  labour  aficctionately  and  forbear- 
iiigly  with  them,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  their 
error  and  danger,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  the 
unrighteous  practice  of  holding  their  fellow-men  in 
cruel  bondage. 

These,  we  may  believe,  have  been  the  fruits  of 
an  unlawful  strife  against  a  palpable  error — of 
doing  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it — which  have 
taught  the  attentive  observer  a  salutary  lesson, 
even  such  as  the  lledecmer  of  men  hath  ever 
taught  his  disciples,  that  without  Iliiu  we  can  do 
nothing,  not  so  much  as  even  to  think  a  good 
thought,  for  He  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  alone  can  raise  in  our  hearts  a  good  desire,  or 
strengthen  us  to  perform  a  good  action.  Where- 
fore all  His  true  followers  are  bound  to  Him  by  a 
feeling  of  humble  dependence,  under  which  there 
is  an  appreciation  of  their  own  nothingness — of 
their  utter  inability  to  do  any  good  thing,  but  as 
His  instruments,  under  the  direction  of  His  wisdom, 
and  in  the  might  of  Ilis  invisible  power. 

As  it  is  written,  "The  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men;"  wherefore  it  becomes  us  to  be 
very  humble  in  our  estimate  of  ourselves  and  our 
doings,  lest,  by  exalting  ourselves,  we  be  abased  by 
Him  who  "  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another,  or 
His  praise  to  graven  images."  The  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  is  His  cause,  and  He  will  have  the 
praise  and  glory  of  its  advancement;  and  every 
endeavour  to  divert  these  from  Him  doth  constitute 
us  thieves  and  robbers  in  His  sight ;  wherefore  He 
visits  these  with  the  manifestation'of  His  displea- 
sure, by  frustrating  the  end  they  have  in  view. 

How  strikingly  has  this  been  verified  in  the  result 
of  many  of  the  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause 
referred  to,  by  the  exercise  of  the  unregenerate  will 
and  wisdom,  whereby  many  have  manifested  in- 
fidelity to  the  Truth,  through  a  trust  in  their  own 
unassisted  efforts  to  promote  the  accomplishment 
of  a  most  desirable  end.  W^hat  unsettlement  and 
confusion  have  been  the  fruit  of  every  unauthorized 
attempt  to  punish  the  oppressor  by  a  resort  to  rail- 
ery  and  taunt,  instead  of  seeking,  in  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  true  wisdom,  to  convince  him  of 
his  error  and  accountability,  and  the  obligation  to 
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exercise  mercy  towards  every  creature  in  whom  the 
Creator  of  all  bath  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

By  turning  inward  to  the  witness  for  God  in  the 
heart,  a  testimony  will  be  found  to  the  truth  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Kedeemer  of  men,  who,  when  per- 
sonally on  earth,  exhorted  his  disciples  to  overcome 
evil  with  good  and  not  to  resist  it,  but  rather  pa- 
tiently endure  it,  until  it  should  please  Him  who 
permitted  it  to  say,  "  it  is  enough,"  and  to  arise  for 
the  help  of  those  whose  trust  is  in  his  name. 

However,  he  may  suffer  evil  to  prevail  for  a 
season,  trying  the  faith  and  patience  of  those  who 
are  engaged  to  stand  for  his  cause  and  testimony, 
yet  in  his  own  time  he  will  arise  for  their  comfort 
and  help,  scattering  the  enemies  of  himself  and 
his  truth,  repaying  them  according  to  their  deeds 
"  fury  to  his  adversaries,  recompense  to  his  ene- 
mies." Why,  therefore,  need  we  be  alarmed  or 
dismayed,  when,  to  the  outward  eye,  there  appears 
no  remedy  for  the  evils  which  we  deplore  ?  or  why 
should  we  then  resort  t&  carnal  weapons,  if  our 
faith  is  in  those  which  are  mighty  to  the  pullimi- 
down  of  the  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan  '!  Is 
it  not  by  a  resort  to  these,  that  "judgment  is  turned 
away  backward,"  and  justice  is  made  to  stand  afar 
off,  so  that  "  equity  cannot  enter,"  and  persecution 
begetteth  its  legitimate  fruits,  even  the  increase  of 
unrighteousness,  through  the  forsaking  of  that 
Spirit  which  breatheth  "  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men  ?"  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 


Parental  Duty. 

When  parents  are  themselves  brought  under  the 
discipline  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  in  measure 
enabled  through  the  quickening  influences  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit,  to  see  and  feel  the  emptiness  of 
worldly  enjoyments,  and  to  place  their  chief  affec 
tions  on  things  above,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
deeply  concerned  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of 
their  children.  There  is  seldom  any  want  of  the 
natural  affection  for  our  offspring,  implanted  by  an 
All-wise  Creator,  and  which  leads  even  the  irreli- 
gious man  to  love  and  cherish  his  children.  When 
however,  by  yielding  to  the  transforming  power  of 
Divine  Grace,  the  father  and  the  mother  are 
brought  to  behold  the  transcendent  excellence  of 
an  inheritance  in  the  blessed  truth,  and  are  anxi- 
ously concerned  to  labour  and  press  after  it, — how 
fervent  becomes  the  exercise  of  their  souls  on  be- 
half of  their  sons  and  their  daughters.  The  daily 
prayer  will  be  raised  in  the  hearts  of  such  parents, 
that  these  endeared  objects  of  affection  may 
kept  in  the  right  way,  and  very  earnest  will  be 
their  cries  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  strength 
and  wisdom  to  discharge  faithfully  the  awfully  im- 
portant duties  devolving  upon  them.  It  is  true  we 
cannot  give  grace  to  our  children,  but  if  parents 
are  animated  by  a  godly  zeal,  and  endeavour,  in 
the  .'^trength  afforded,  to  bring  their  precious  charge 
to  Christ,  desiring  for  them,  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, that  they  may  indeed  become  "lambs 
of  his  pasture,  and  sheep  of  his  fold," — we  may 
re^t  assured  a  blessing  will  attend  our  labours. 

But  it  is  only  as  we  are  ourselves  engaged  to 
wait  daily  for  the  precious  influence  of  the  Holy 
Anointing,  and  walk  carefully  in  the  divine  fear, 
that  we  .shall  be  enabled  to  counsel  and  restrain 
our  children  aright,  and,  above  all,  afl'ord  them  a 
good  example.  Oh  !  for  more  of  this  earnest  af- 
fectionate solicitude  on  behalf  of  the  dear  youth, 
who  must  soon  assume  the  duties  and  cares  of 
mature  life,  and  upon  whom,  if  faithful,  the  sup- 
port of  the  religious  testimonies  of  the  society  will 
shall  be 


voted  servant  of  Christ,  Daniel  Wheeler,  is  so 
worthy  of  being  followed,  that  I  am  induced  to 
transcribe  a  portion  of  the  account  given  by  one 
of  his  children  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  "  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord."  Adverting  to  the  mingled 
fidelity  and  tenderness  with  which  this  excellent 
father  sustained  the  responsible  character  of  a 
parent,  his  son  says : — "  In  reverting  to  this  parti- 
cular, those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  filial 
relationship,  feel  that  they  have  abundant  cau.se  to 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  From  their  early 
years,  the  benign  influence  of  his  devout  and  pious 
spirit  was  forcibly  felt ;  and  it  is  now  a  mournful 
tisfaction  to  the  survivors  to  recollect,  that  their 
earliest  impressions  of  good  were  associated  with 
the  affectionate  coun.sels  of  their  departed  father. 
His  was  not  the  language  of  precept  only, — that 
of  his  strikingly  consistent  example  was  still  more 

powerful.     It  was  impossible  to  observe  from  day  the  parties  frourwhom  they  came,  accompanied  by 
to_  day  the   thankful,   cheerful,   humble   frame  of  a  frank  avowal  of  his  sentiments  respecting  them. 


through  Divine  grace  alone,  their  youthful  mindf 
must  be  awakened,  quickened,  and  enabled  to  lay 
hold  of  a  Saviour's  love;  he  was  earnest  in  im- 
ploring for  them  this  heavenly  gift,  and  diligent  in 
watching  for  opportunities  to  impress  upon  themj 
the  importance  of  spiritual  things.  Two  avenues' 
to  evil,  he  guarded  with  especial  jealousy  in  hisi 
domestic  sphere, — the  introduction  of  books  of  an| 
injurious  tendency,  and  the  association  which  he 
allowed  to  his  children.  With  respect  to  reading, : 
he  was  liberal  in  supplying  whatever  he  thought  ■ 
calculated  to  improve  or  expand  the  mind,  and  i 
furnish  profitable  exercise  to  the  understanding ; ' 
but  very  few  productions  of  a  frivolous  or  hurtful' 
nature  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  watchful  eye. '; 
On  these  occasions,  he  regarded  not  the  inclinations  'l 
of  those  he  so  tenderly  loved  ;  and  he  has  been  ■ 
known,  when  works  that  he  disapproved  had  been  '< 
'ent  to  his  young  people,  to  return  them  himself  to . 


in  a  little  time  devolve,  when  our  heads 


mind  which  he  so  uniformly  manifested, — his 
watchfulness  to  check  every  rising  of  improper 
feeling, — and  above  all,  the  deep  reverence  and 
filial  love  which  pervaded  his  heart  towards  the 
great  Author  of  every  mercy, — without  being  made 
sensible  of  that  blessed  and  all-pervading  principle, 
which  regulated  the  daily  tenor  of  his  life.  His 
children  at  once  loved  and  honoured  him;  for 
which  he  possessed  their  entire  confidence,  and  the 
fullest  hold  on  their  affections ;  they  knew  that  he 
was  unflinching  in  the  refusal  of  whatever  he  felt 
to  be  inconsistent  with  his  principles  or  their 
highest  good.  Notwithstanding  the  kindness  of 
his  nature,  and  the  strength  and  warmth  of  his 
parental  feelings,  his  known  firmness  precluded 
all  hope  of  inducing  him  to  yield  to  their  inclina- 
tions, when  these  stood  opposed  to  their  eternal 
interests. 

"  From  their  early  years,  he  patiently  laboured 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  children  with  the  love 
and  fear  of  the  Almighty.  He  instructed  them 
diligently  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  endeavoured 
to  explain  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacities, 
the  truths  they  contain.  He  was  also  perseverintr 
in  his  efforts  to  exhibit  to  them  the  example  of  the 
righteous  of  other  generations  ;  and  especially  that 
exemplification  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  principles, 
which  the  lives  of  the  early  members  of  our  So- 
ciety so  strikingly  display.  For  this  purpose  he 
set  apart  a  portion  of  time  daily,  in  which  he  read 
to  his  family  works  of  this  description ;  a  practice 
that  was  continued  up  to  the  period  when  his  reli- 
gious labours  called  him  from  them.  Perhaps 
some  might  be  ready  to  think  that  such  a  course 
would  be  found  irksome  by  the   young ;  but  cer- 


With  regard  to  society  for  his  family,  his  situation 
in  a  foreign  country,  far  separated  from  those  of 
his  own  religious  views,  would  doubtless  have  ap-  i 
peared    to    many  to  present   unusual   difGculties.  ! 
These    he  endeavoured   to   obviate,  by  rendering  i 
home   as  pleasant   and   cheerful   as   possible,  and  . 
thus  leaving  his  children  little  to  desire  beyond  its  ' 
precincts.     Perhaps  few  domestic  circles  ever  pre-  I 
sented  a  happier  scene  than  his  own,  while  its  links  \ 
were  permitted  to  remain  unbroken.    Doubtless  the  I 
result  of  such  a  system  has  been  to  make  the  changes  ' 
and  separations,  inevitable  in  a  world  of  fluctuation  ' 
and   mutability,  fall  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  sur-  - 
vivors ;  but  the  shelter  thus  afforded  to  their  ines-  ' 
perience,  and  to  the  unfixed  principles  of  early  years, 
was  an  invaluable  safeguard ;  and  they  can  now  look 
back  with  grateful  hearts  to  the  wisdom  and  care 
of  tjieir  departed  parent.     If  his  labours  have  not  ' 
always   been   attended  with   adequate  results,  his  i 
children  can   freely,  though  with  shame,  acknow- 
ledge that  the  fault  rested  not  with  him  but  with 
themselves ;   and  as  respects  those  who  have  been 
called  from   this  state  of  probation,  the  survivors 
are  permitted  to  believe  the  counsels  and  prayers 
of  their  pious  father  were  blessed  on  their  behalf, 
and   that  they  were   made  partakers  of  that  re- 
demption which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  favoured  to 
their  robes  washed   and  made  white  in  his 
precious   blood.     And   how  full   of  consolation  is 
the   belief,  that   their  spirits   are  now  united  with 
his,  who  so  fondly  and  faithfully  watched  over  their 
early  years, — shielded   them   from  temptations  to 
surrounding  evil, — and  turned   their  feet  into  the 
path  that  leads  to  blessedness  : — "  Therefore  are  ' 
th^y  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day 


shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  hving  foun- 
tains of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes."  ! 


tainly  in  the  present  instance  the  result  was  widely  land"  night  in  his  temple  ;   and  He  that  sitteth  on 
different,  and  his  children  can  now  recall  the  feel-  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.     They  shall 
ings  of  solemn  interest  and  enjoyment  that  often !  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither 
attended   these  readings,  and   the  short  period  of    "    '"^    ' 
quiet  by  which  they  were  invariably  followed.     It 
was  also  his  custom  each  evening,  when  his  chil- 
dren had   retired   to  rest,  to  visit  their  chambers, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  their  hearts  to  their  great 
Creator  and  Preserver.     On   these  occasions,  he 
would  repeat,  or  teach  them  to  repeat  passages  of 
Scripture,  or  poetry  of  a  devotional  character,  to 
hich  his  own  admonitions  were  frequently  added  ; 
and   he   generally   closed    these   sweet   and   well- 
remembered  seasons  with  a  solemn  pause  ;  during 
which,  doubtless,  his  pious  spirit  was  often  engaged 
in  committing  them  to  the  Lord." 

As  his  children  advanced  towards  maturity,  in- 
stead of  relaxing  his  watchful  care,  he  felt  that 
there  was  need  rather  of  redoubled  vigilance  to 
shield  them  from  surrounding  danger.     Ever  anx- 


m  the  silent  grave.     1  he  example  of  that  de- 1  ious  for  their  best  welfare,  yet  deeply  sensible  that 


Bitelling. — Travelling  in  a  stage-coach,   Prof. 

Y got  into  an  argument  with  a  fellow-traveller 

about  duelling,  the  necessity  of  which  the  Professor 
strenuously  denied.  The  other  stoutly  maintained 
it,  and  insisted  that  there  were  many  cases  which 
could  be  decided  only  by  a  duel.  "  I  deny  that," 
said  the  Professor.  "  Poh!"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"it  is  quite  clear.  Why,  what  else  can  you  do? 
Here  are  you  and  I  talking  together,  and  suppose 
we  get  into  a  warm  argument,  and  I  say  to  you, 
'  you  lie  !'  what  can  you  do  then  ?  You  must  fight 
me — there's  no  other  remedy."  "  I  deny  it,"  replied 
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]e  Professor,  with  provoking  coolness.  "  Well,  but 
iiiat  can  you  do?''  "  Why,"  he  again  replied,  "  if 
.)U  say  to  me,  '  you  lie  !'  I  should  say,  'prove  it.' 
i'  you  prove  it,  1  do  lie;  if  you  don't  prove  it,  it's 
iiu  that  lies.    And  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter." 


to  get  rid  of  him  ;  there  are  fifty  ways  of  doing  keep  him  quiet  by  you  for  an  hour  while  you  are 
that.  He  is  a  spirit  that  can  be  promptly  laid,  talking,  or  in  a  corner  he  may  build  a  block-house, 
but,  if  not  laid  aright,  will  come  back  by  and  by,  |  annoying  nobody.  If  ho  does  now  and  then  dis- 
a  strong  man  armed,  when  you  cannot  send  himlturb  you,  and  it  costs  you  more  thought  and  care 


From  the  IiidependL-ut. 
"  Tis  cdiiciition  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  us  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

RV    U.    B.    .STOWE. 

.VirAT  IS  TO  CE  DONE  WITH  OUR  CHARLEY? 
Yi-,  that  is  the  question  !  The  fact  is,  there 
'.•111-  to  be  no  place  exactly  safe  and  suitable,  ex- 
'|it  the  bed.  While  he  is  asleep,  then  our  souls 
IV!'  rcjt — we  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is 
liout,  and  sleep  is  a  gracious  state;  but  then  he 
iikos  up  bright  and  early,  and  begins  tooting, 
uiii'ling,  hammering,  singing,  meddling,  and  a.-k- 
ii;  (|ue.-tions;  in  short,  overturning  the  peace  of 
)i'irty  generally,  for  about  thirteen  hours  out  of 
ury  twenty-four. 
J';\  crybody  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  him — 
ytnjliody  is  quite  sure  he  can't  stay  where  they 
re.  The  cook  can't  have  him  in  the  kitchen, 
here  ho  infests  the  pantry,  to  get  flour  to  make 
asic  lor  his  kites,  or  melt  lard  in  the  new  sauoe- 
aii.  If  he  goes  into  the  wood-shed,  he  is  sure  to 
ull  tlic  wood-pile  down  upon  his  head.  If  he  be 
■lit  up  to  the  garret,  you  think  for  a  whilii  that 
ou  li;ivc  settled  the  problem,  till  you  find  what  a 
ouiiJlesa  field  for  activity  is  at  once  opened,  amid 
11  the  packages,  boxes,  bags,  barrels,  and  cast-ofi' 
jubbish  there.  Old  letters,  newspapers,  trunks  of 
liiscellaneous  contents,  are  all  rummaged,  and 
le  very  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night  is  instituted. 
L:  slCs  endless  capacities  in  all,  and  he  is  always 
uiimeriug  something  or  knocking  something  apart, 
r  sawing  and  planing,  or  drawing  boxes  and  bar- 
lels  in  all  directions,  to  build  cities  or  lay  railroad 
.racks,  till  everybody's  head  aches  quite  down  to 
Ihe  lower  floor,  and  everybody  declares  that  Char- 
'jy  must  be  kept  out  of  the  garret. 
j  Then  you  send  Charley  to  school,  and  hope  you 
ire  fairly  rid  of  him  for  a  few  hours  at  least.     But 

te  comes  home  noisier  and  more  breezy  than  ever, 
aving  learned  of  some  twenty  other  Charleys 
very  separate  resource  for  keeping  up  a  commo 
ion  that  the  superabundant  vitality  of  each  can 
firiginate.  He  can  dance  like  Jim  Smith — he  h: 
earned  to  smack  his  lips  like  Joe  Brown — and 
iiV'ill  Briggs  has  shown  him  how  to  mew  like  a  cat 
ind  he  enters  the  premises  with  a  new  war-whoop, 
.earned  from  Tom  Evans.  He  feels  large  and 
'alourous;  he  has  learned  that  he  is  a  boy,  and 
la.s  a  general  impression  that  he  is  growing  im- 
nenscly  strong  and  knowing,  and  despises  more 
ban  ever  the  conventionalities  of  parlour  life  ;  in 
I'act,  he  is  more  than  ever  an  interruption  in  the 
way  of  decent  folks  who  want  to  be  quiet. 

It  is  true,  that  if  entertaining  persons  will  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  him,  reading  and  telling 
stories,  he  may  be  kept  quiet;  but  then  this  is  dis- 
pouragiug  work,  for  he  swallows  a  .';tory  as  Rover 
does  a  piece  of  meat,  and  looks  at  you  for  anothe 
Imd  another,  without  the  slightest  consideration,  s 
jihat  this  resource  is  of  short  duration;  and  then 
Jihe  old  question  comes  back.  What  is  to  be  done 
ffith  him  t 

I  But,  after  all,  Charley  cannot  be  wholly  shirked 
ifor  he  is  an  institution — a  solemn  and  awful  fact 
'  land  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  to  be 
done  with  him  '/  depends  a  future. 

Many  a  hard,  morose  bitter  man  has  come  from 
a  Charley  turned  off  and   neglected  ;  many  a  p; 
rental  heart-ache  has  come  from  a  Charley  left  to 
run  the  streets,  that  mamma  and  sisters  might  play 
ou  the  piano  and  write  letters  in  peace.     It  is  easy 


off  at  pleasure 

Blamma  and  sisters  had  better  pay  a  little  tax 
to  Charley  now,  than  a  terrible  one  by  and  by. 
'J'here  is  something  significant  in  the  old  English 
phrase,  with  which  our  Scriptures  render  us  fami- 
liar, a  man-child — a  man-child.  There  you  have 
the  word  that  should  make  you  think  more  than 
twice  before  you  answer  the  question,  '•  What  shall 
we  do  with  Charley  T' 

For  to-day,  he  is  at  your  feet;  to-day,  you  can 
make  him  laugh ;  you  can  make  him  cry  ;  you  can 
persuade,  coax,  and  turn  him  to  your  pleasure  ; 
you  can  make  his  eyes  fill  and  his  bosom  swell 
with  recitals  of  good  and  noble  deeds ;  in  short, 
you  can  mould  him,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble. 
But  look  ahead  some  years,  when  that  little  voice 
shall  ring  in  deep  bass  tones ;  when  that  small  foot 
shall  have  a  man's  weight  and  tramp;  when  a 
rough  beard  shall  cover  that  little  round  chin,  and 
all  the  wilful  strength  of  manhood  fill  out  that 
little  form.  Then  you  would  give  worlds  for  the 
key  to  his  heart,  to  be  able  to  turn  and  guide  him 
to  your  will  ;  but  if  you  lose  that  key  now  he  is 
ttle,  you  may  search  for  it  carefully,  with  tears, 
some  day,  and  never  find  it.  Old  housekeepers 
have  a  proverb,  that  one  hour  lost  in  the  morning 
er  found  all  day.  It  has  a  significance  in 
this  case.  One  thing  is  to  be  noticed  about  Char- 
ley, that,  rude  and  busy  and  noisy  as  he  is,  and 
irksome  as  carpet  rules  and  parlour  ways  are  to 
him,  he  is  still  a  social  little  creature,  and  wants 
to  be  where  the  rest  of  the  household  are.  A 
room  ever  so  well  adapted  for  play  cannot  charm 
him  at  the  hour  when  the  family  is  in  reunion ;  he 
hears  the  voices  in  the  parlour,  and  his  play-room 
seems  desolate.  It  may  be  warmed  by  a  furnace, 
and  lighted  with  gas,  but  it  is  human  warmth  and 
light  he  shivers  for ;  he  yearns  for  the  talk  of  the 
family,  which  he  so  imperfectly  comprehends,  and 
he  longs  to  take  his  playthings  down  and  play  by 


to  regulate  him  there,  balance  which  is  the  greatest 
evil — to  be  disturbed  by  him  now,  or  when  be  is 
a  man. 

Of  all  you  can  give  your  Charley,  if  you  are  a 
good  man  or  woman,  your  presence  is  the  best 
and  safest  thing.  Cod  never  meant  him  to  do 
without  you,  any  more  than  chickens  were  meant 
to  grow  without  being  brooded.  Then  let  hiiu 
have  some  place  in  your  house  where  it  shall  be 
no  sin  to  hammer  and  pound  and  make  all  the 
litter  his  heart  desires,  and  his  various  schemes  re- 
quire. Even  if  you  can  ill  afi'ord  the  room,  weigh 
well  between  that  safe  asylum  and  one  which,  if 
denied,  he  may  make  for  himself  in  the  street. 

Of  all  the  devices  for  Charley  which  we  have, 
a  few  shelves  which  ho  may  dignify  with  the  name 
of  a  cabinet  is  one  of  the  best.  He  picks  up  shells 
and  pebbles  and  stones,  all  odds  and  ends,  nothing 
comes  amiss ;  and  if  you  give  him  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  little  gum,  there  is  no  end  of  the  labels  he 
will  paste  on,  and  the  hours  he  may  innocently 
spend  in  sorting  and  arranging.  A  bottle  of  liquid 
gum  is  an  invaluable  resource  for  various  purposes, 
nor  must  you  mind  though  he  varnish  his  nose  and 
fingers  and  clothes,  (which  he  will  do  of  course,) 
if  he  does  nothing  worse.  A  cheap  paint  box,  and 
some  engravings  to  colour,  is  another  ;  and  if  you 
give  him  some  real  paint  and  putty,  to  paint  and 
putty  his  boats  and  cars,  he  is  a  made  man. 

All  these  things  make  trouble — to  be  sure  they 
do — but  Charley  is  to  make  trouble, — that  is  the 
nature  of  the  institution  ;  you  are  only  to  choose 
between  safe  and  wholesome  trouble,  and  the  trou- 
ble that  comes  at  last  like  a  whirlwind.  God  bless 
the  little  fellow,  and  send  us  all  grace  to  know  what 
to  do  with  him. 


A  Philadclphian's  Testimony. 
AVilliam  M.  Davis,  an  intelligent  coloured  man 
of  this  city,  who  recently  arrived  from  Monrovia, 
for  the  purpose  of  qualitying  himself  to  plead  in 
the  courts  of  Liberia,  has  given  his  convictions  of 
the  African  Bepublic  as  a  home  for  the  negro  race. 
Young  Davis  intends  to  go  back  as  soon  as  he 
shall  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  legal 
profession.  Subjoined  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  : 
"  Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  Liberia,  allow  me 
to  state  briefly  how  I  came  to  go  to  that  country. 
Born  and  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  I,  of  course,  was 
an  abolitionist,  and,  as  far  as  I  had  given  the  sub- 
ject any  thought,  was  opposed  to  colonization.  But, 
as  I  grew  older,  and  saw  the  innumerable  impedi- 
ments which,  as  I  think,  will  ever  prevent  my  peo- 
ple's arriving  at  a  state  of  social  and  political 
equality  in  this  country,  I  determined  to  look  for  a 
place  where  I  should  not  meet  with  such  obstacles. 

"  In  September,  1852,  I  left  Philadelphia,  and 
went  to  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Australia.  At  my  boarding-house  I  found  a  num- 
ber of  persons  preparing  to  go  to  Liberia,  some  of 
whom  were  citizens  of  that  republic.  I  had  some 
conversation  about  Liberia  with  one  of  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  but  had  no  intention  at 
that  time  of  going  with  him.  I  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  go  in  a  vessel  then  advertised  for 
Australia ;  but  her  day  of  sailing  was  changed  so 
often  that  I  began  to  think  she  would  not  go  there 
at  all. 

"About  the  first  of  October,  I  was  again  di,-ap- 


you,  and  is  incessantly  promising  that,  of  the  fifty 
improper  things  which  he  is  liable  to  do  in  the  par- 
lour, he  will  not  commit  one  if  you  will  let  him 
stay  there. 

The  instinct  of  the  little  one  is  nature's  warning 
plea — God's  admonition.  Oh,  how  many  a  mother 
who  has  neglected  it  because  it  was  irksome  to  have 
the  child  about,  has  longed  at  twenty-five  to  keep 
son  by  her  side,  and  he  would  not.  Shut  out 
,  little  Arab;  constantly  told  that  he  is  noisy, 
that  he  is  awkward  and  meddlesome,  and  a  plague 
in  general,  the  boy  has  found  at  last  his  own  compa- 
ny in  the  streets,  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  where 
he  runs  till  the  day  comes  when  the  parents  want 
their  son,  and  the  sisters  their  brother,  and  then 
they  are  scared  at  the  face  he  brings  back  to  them, 
as  he  comes  all  foul  and  smutty  from  the  compa- 
nionship to  which  they  have  doomed  him.  Depend 
upon  it,  if  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  keep  your  boy 
in  your  society,  there  will  be  places  found  for  him, 
warmed  and  lighted  with  no  friendly  fires,  where 
he  who  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do,  will  care  for  him,  if  you  do  not.  You  may  put 
out  a  tree,  and  it  will  grow  while  you  sleep,  but  a 
son  you  cannot — you  must  take  trouble  for  him, 
either  a  little  now  or  a  great  deal  by  and  by. 

Lot  him  stay  with  you  at  least  some  portion  of 
every  day;  bear  his  noise  and  his  ignorant  way 
Put  aside   your  book  or  work  to  tell  him  a  story, 

or  show  him  a  picture;  devise  still  parlour  plays  |  pointed  by  the  changing  of  our  sailing  day  ;  and 
for  him,  for  he  gains  nothing  by  being  allowed  to  i  upon  my  return  to  the  house,  I  found  Mr.  lioberts, 
spoil  the  comfort  of  the  whole  circle.  A  pencil,  a  the  gentleman  before  mentioned,  about  starting  to 
sheet  of  paper,  and  a  few  patterns,  will  sometimes  take  his  baggage  on  board  the  ship.     I  told  him  to 
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■wait  a  few  moments  and  I  would  go  witb  him. 
Thie  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  our  bag- 
gage was  sent  on  board  at  the  same  time.  Al- 
though I  miide  no  preparation  to  go  to  Africa,  yet 
never  for  one  moment  have  I  regretted  going  to 
that  country.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Liberia,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  aspect  of  the  country.  I  expected  to 
see  a  country  of  low,  sandy  plains,  with  nothing 
but  a  few  stunted  shrubs  to  relieve  tlie  monotony 
of  its  level  surface  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  I  saw  a 
country  covered  with  verdure  of  every  kind,  from 
the  tiny  vine  that  ran  upon  the  ground,  to  the  lofty, 
forests,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  country. 
Instead  of  a  level  surface,  I  saw  a  country  rising 
gradually  as  it  extended  from  the  sea  until  it  rose 
into  lofty  mountains,  whose  tops  were  lost  in  the 
clouds.  Instead  of  an  ignorant,  lazy  people,  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  themselves,  I  found  the 
Liberians  to  be  a  smart,  intelligent  people,  devoted 
to  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  carrying  on  the 
various  branches  of  a  republican  government  in  a 
manner  really  wonderful,  considering  the  material 
of  which  Liberia  is  composed.  I  had  hoard  that 
the  people  lived  in  mud-huts,  and  that  snakes  and 
other  reptiles  had  as  free  ingress,  and  were  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  almost  as  often  as  the  owners 
themselves.  But  I  found  the  Liberians  living  in 
comfortable  frame,  stone  and  brick  houses,  some  of 
the  latter  being  three  stories  high,  and  as  well- 
finished  as  the  majority  of  gentlemen's  houses  in 
the  country  towns  of  this  oouutry. 

"  The  missions  have  done  much  good  in  Liberia, 
both  for  the  natives  and  Liberians.  They  have 
established  churches  and  schools  in  every  town  and 
village  throughout  the  republic,  and  have  many 
mission  stations  out  among  the  native  towns.  But, 
not  denying  that  great  good  has  been  done  by 
preaching  to  the  natives,  yet  I  think  more  might  be 
done  with  the  same  means  by  pursuing  another 
course.  It  appears  to  me  that  civilization  must 
with,  if  it  does  not  precede,  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  I  think  the  missions  might  do  more  good 
for  Africa  by  establishing  colleges  and  institutes, 
where  we,  together  with  the  natives,  might  be 
taught  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  age.  Every 
one  believes  Africa  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and 
diciual  plants ;  but  we  have  among  us  neither 
mineralogists  nor  botanists.  Every  one  believes 
that  the  lurther  we  go  into  the  interior  the  richer 
and  more  healthy  the  country  becomes ;  but  w 
have  no  civil  engineers  to  open  roads  for  us  int 
the  country.  But  if  we  had  these  things,  the  na 
fives  would  soon  see  the  superiority  of  our  customs, 
and  would  be  glad  to  adopt  our  laws  and  rel' 
Now  where  are  we  to  get  these  things  unless  they 
are  sent  to  us  1  The  prejudice  is  so  strong  against 
us  here  that  we  cannot  come  here  and  learn  them. 
AV^e  are  ridiculed  and  slandered  because  enlight- 
ened nations  trifle  with  our  laws  and  overreach  us 
in  our  treaties,  yet  who  has  taught  us  to  make  laws, 
or  where  did  we  learn  to  frame  treaties '!  Many 
of  my  people  in  this  country  are  prejudiced  against 
the  Colonization  Society,  and  say  they  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  free  blacks,  that  they  may  hold  the 
slaves  more  easily.  But  can  this  be  their  inten- 
tion ?  Four-fifths  of  all  the  immigrants  are  slaves, 
liberated  to  so  to  that  country,  and  at  that  rate 
the  slaves  will  have  left  the  country  before  the  free 
people. 

"But  whatever  is  the  motive  of  the  colonizationist, 
I  believe  the  society  has  done  great  good  for  Africa. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  Liberia,  if  the  society 
could  be  more  discriminate  in  the  kind  of  immi- 
grants it  sends  to  us  ;  but  I  suppose  that  is  impos- 
sible, and  I  musi  say  that  the  society  is  nobly  en- 
deavouring to  counteract  the  flood  of  ignorance  it 


is  compelled  to  pour  into  the  country,  by  establish- 
g  schools  in  the  receptacles.  I  object  to  per- 
suading any  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  go  to  Liberia ; 
for,  as  a  general  thing,  those  who  have  to  be  per- 
suaded to  their  own  good,  are  not  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  good  when  it  is  obtained.  Yet  for 
every  African  who  feels  himself  oppressed  in  this 
country,  I  think  Liberia  is  the  best  place  now 
known.  Liberia  has  its  faults  like  other  places, 
one  of  which,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  its  ac- 
climating fever.  But  with  proper  care  this  is  not 
to  be  dreaded.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  only  two 
or  three  days,  and  took  but  one  dose  of  medicine 
for  the  fever.  I  do  not  think  that  two  deaths  out 
of  every  six  that  occur  during  the  acclimation  of 
the  immigrants,  can  be  attributed  to  the  fever  alone. 
Lnprudence  and  want  of  proper  attention  arc  the 
reat  destroyers  of  life  among  new  comers." 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  England  to  First  month  loth. 

Lord  Frederic  Bruce  has  been  appointed  British  Jli- 
nisler  to  China.  The  number  of  British  armed  vessels 
in  the  Chinese  seas,  is  to  be  augmented.  The  deprecia- 
tion in  the  funds,  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  few  harsh 
words  to  tlie  Austrian  Minister,  equalled  a  loss  in  the 
European  marlcets  on  public  stocks  and  shares,  of  not 
less  than  sixty  millions  pounds  sterling.  The  latest  ad- 
vices however  indicated  a  return  of  confidence. 

The  French  Legislature  was  convened  for  the  7th  inst. 
Parliament  had  been  prorogued  till  the  3d.  The  Lon- 
don money  market  was  unchanged.  Consols.  95J  ;  on 
the  I'ith,  the  price  had  fallen  to  941-.  The  Liverpool 
cotton  market  showed  a  small  decline.  Breadstuffs  dull ; 
yellow  corn,  29s.  a  30s.  per  480  lbs. ;  white  wheat,  65.  a 
Is.  per  70  lbs. 

It  is  stated  that  the  evidence  against  some  of  the  par- 
lies arrested  in  Ireland,  is  sufficient  to  s.itisfy  any  jury. 
The  clubs  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  therefore  was 
necessary  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an  end 
to  the  movement.  The  farming  classes  have  stood  aloof, 
the  club  members  being  chiefly  shopmen  and  mechanics. 

The  rumors  of  di.-;affectiou  in  Italy  were  unabated. 
Many  persons  were  daily  leaving  Milan.  The  advance 
guard  of  the  Austrian  reinforcements  had  reached  Milan 
Additional  guns  had  been  niounlcd  on  the  citadel,  di 
rected  against  the  city.  A  letter  of  the  8th  says  that 
the  chances  of  revolt  were  diminishing. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  granted  an  amnesty  to  sixty 
one  political  prisoners.  Other  concessions  were  expected 
to  follow. 

HAYTL— The  latest  news  from  this  island  is,  that  the 
Emperor's  army  had  been  defeated  by  Gen.  Jetfard.  The 
abdication  of  Sonlouque  was  considered  probable. 

CHILI  AND  PERU.  — Callao  dates  to  the  26th  of 
Twelfth  month,  and  Valparaiso  dates  to  the  16th,  have 
been  received,  via  Panama.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment, which  has  been  so  long  smouldering  in  Chili,  ap- 
pears at  length  to  be  bursting  out  into  a  flame.  The 
Mi-rnirio,  one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  country,  has  been 
suspended  on  account  of  the  publication  of  some  article 
which  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  government.  The 
provinces  of  Valparaiso,  Santiago  and  Aconcagua  have 
been  declared  under  martial  law  for  the  space  of  ninety 
days,  and  several  political  papers  suppressed,  and  ar- 
rests made  of  parties  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the 
existing  government. — Fearful  riots  in  Lima  and  Callao 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of 
ready-made  houses  from  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  railroad  company  for  laying  out 
a  town.  The  mob  was  headed  by  the  carpenters  and 
artisans,  who  wished  to  destroy  the  houses.  Several 
lives  were  lost  in  the  tumult. 

UNITED  STATES.- eo;,yrfss.— After  much  discus- 
sion of  the  Pacific  Railroad  project  in  the  Senate,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  no  plan  could  be  adopted  the  pre- 
sent session.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  a  decisive  vote. 
A  bill  was  subsequently  passed  to  authorize  and  invite 
proposals  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  three 
separate  routes.  It  provides  that  advertisements  be  in- 
serted in  two  papers  of  each  Slate,  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  inviting  estimates  for  three  routes. 


The  Revenue. — The  President  has  prepared  a  special 

issage  to  Congress  showing  that  an  increase  of  revenue 

is   needed,  and  that  twenty  millions  of  dollars  will  be 

ted  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  present  fiscal  year.     A 

caucus  of  Democratic  Senators  has  been  held,  in  which 

was  decided  that  no  change  in  the  tariff  should  be 

ide  this  session. 

Tlie  Coinage. — The  total  gold  coinage  at  the  U.  S. 
Mint  and  Branches,  up  to  the  30tb  of  Sixth  month  last, 
amounted  to  S'J51,639,000,  of  which  $424,464,000  con- 
sted  of  California  gold  received  within  the  last  ten 
years.  The  actual  cost  of  coining  gold  at  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco,  is  1.20  per  cent. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought  San 
Francisco  dates  to  First  month  5th,  and  $1,210,713  in 
gold.  The  exports  of  treasure  by  steamers  from  Cali- 
'  1  1858,  amounted  to  §45,100,269.  The  value  of 
exports,  other  than  gold,  amounted  to  $4,622,120.  The 
State  debt  is  5^4,623,604.  Over  1100  buildings  of  all 
kinds  had  beeu  erected  in  San  Francisco,  during  the 
past  year,  and  there  had  been  a  proportionate  increase 
of  population. 

jVfw  J'or*.— Mortality  last  week,  431. 

PAi/uAZ/i/im.— Mortality  last  wcik,  197. 

Misccllfineotis. — Manufactures  in  ilussachusctts. — There 
are  in  Massachusetts  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  fac- 
ith  a  capital  of  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  one  and  a  half  millions  of  spindles,  which  put  into 
the  market,  manufactures  worth  thirty-four  millions  of 
dollars  yearly — more  than  half  the  cotton  factories  in 
this  hemisphere  are  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and 
more  than  Iwo-thirds  the  invested  capital  belongs  to  it. 

A  Commercial  Congress. — -The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  a  recent  document  sent  to  the  House,  suggests 
an  invitation  from  the  United  States  to  the  commercial 
countries  of  Europe,  to  meet  in  a  representative  body, 
for  consultation  on  a  uniform  currency,  uniform  weights 
and  measures,  and  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  sta- 
tistics, being  of  opinion  that  this  reform  would  be  fa- 
vouraUy  received,  and  probably  adopted  by  each  of  the 
countries  so  represented. 

IF.  II.  PrcscotI,  the  historian,  died  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  in 
Boston,  very  suddenly.  He  was  in  usual  health,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

T/te  Delaware  Lottery  Grant.— The  Delaware  Legisla- 
ture, in  consideration  of  a  bonus  of  5720,000,  has  grant- 
ed exclusive  lottery  privileges  to  R.  France,  of  Baltimore, 
for  twenty  years. 

The  Population  of  Vienna. — .According  to  a  recent  enu- 
meration, the  population  of  the  city  proper  of  Vienna, 
the  portion  comprised  within  Ihe  walls,  is  553,000,  buiag 
an  increase  since  1856  of  79,000.  By  including  the  im- 
mediate suburbs,  the  number  amounts  to  653,000,  which 
is  still  further  augmented  by  counting  the  military,  20,- 
000  men,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburban  villages 
beyond  the  line  of  the  city — making  the  total  population 
of  Vienna  723,000. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  I.  King,  N.  Y.,  for  Esther  Gilford,  $1, 
to  40,  vol.  32;  from  'Wm.  Mekeel,  SL  to  27,  vol.  32; 
from  Ed.  T.  Little,  L.  Mass.,  $2,  to  21,  vol.  33;  from 
Amos  Battey,  agt.,  lo.,  for  Russel  Taber,  $2,  vol.  31,  for 
Nalhl.  McDonald,  $2,  vol.  32. 


Married,   on  the    5th    ult.,  in  Friends'   Meeting 
Twelfth  street,  David  Scdll  to  Hannah  D.  Wood,  both 
of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1858,  Lois  B. 
daughter  of  George  and  JMary  T.  Harkness,  of  Filmore 
county,  Minnesota,  formerly  of  Starksborongh,  in  the 
15th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Hesper  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Iowa.  She  was  of  a  sweet  and  retiring 
disposition,  dutiful  to  her  parents,  and  affeclionat 
wards  her  friends,  manifesting  an  attachment  lo  fei 
Bible,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  attend  meetings  w 
ever  well  enough.  Several  of  the  last  weeks  of  bei 
life,  she  was  not  able  to  go  abroad,  but  appeared  com- 
posed, and  expressed  a  willingness  to  depart,  giving  s 
able  advice  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  saying  she  oftei 
prayed  for  them  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  meet  hei 
in  heaven.  Her  relatives  have  the  consolation  of  be- 
lieving that,  through  redeeming  mercy  and  the  open 
of  Divine  Grace,  she  was  e.irly  prepared  for  one  of  those 
mansions  which  our  Saviour  went  to  prepare  ;  and  i, 
now  at  rest  with  him. 

,  on  the  9th  of  First  month,  1859,  James  R.  Bat 

TEv;  a  member  of  Winneshiek  .Monthly  Meeting,  Ion 
of  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  which  he  had  long  suB'ercd 
admonishing  him  to  prepare  for  this  solemn  event  ; 
left  a  wife  and  two  children  to  feel  the  bere.ivemcul. 
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John  Barlow, 
listant  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 

the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 
?he  subject  of  this  brief  memorial  was  born  the 
h  of  Ninth  month,  1815,  at  the  Oak  Farm, 
irley,  Cheshire,  which  had  been  in  the  posscs- 
of  the  family  about  200  years.     He  was  from 
lild  of  a  sedate  and  grave  demeanor,  and  there 
ason  to  believe  that  he  very  early  became  sus- 
ible  of  religious  impressions.     When  only  nine 
H  of  age,  he  went  to  Ackworth  school,  and  re- 
ned  there  four  years.     He  was  a  most  aiFec- 
ate  and  dutiful  sou,  and  one  of  the  kindest  of 
hers ;  and  during  the  few  years  he  remained 
ome,  after  his  return  from  school,  he  was  pre- 
in    much    consistency    as    a    Friend,    and 
itly  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him.     When 
rwards  he  removed   to  Edinburgh,  to  pursue 
ofessional  studies,  his  parents'  anxieties  were 
Bned  lest  his  mixing  so  much  vnth  general 
ety,  as  he  did  at  one  time,  should  have  the 
t  of  drawing  him  aside  from  the  path  of  chris- 
self-denial  in  which  it  was  their  earnest  desire 
;ie  should  walk.     He  evidently  felt  the  dan- 
himself,  and  in  adverting  to  this  kind  of  asso- 
"  ID,  he  says  in  writing  to  a  friend  :   "  I  did  not 
,  this  for  the  sake  of  spending  time,  and  far 
\k  for  the  sake  of  simply  forming  connections ;  I 
»5ht  it  for  the  quality  of  the  people,  intellectu- 
al' estimated.     Still,  all  things  considered,  I  feel 
be.  satisfied  to  forego  the  associations  just  alluded 
mfor  I  was  often  compelled  to  countenance  cus- 
tols  to  which  I  am  in  reality  averse." 

It  was  a  critical  period  of  his  life  ;  his  attach- 
tnjct  to  the  christian  profession  in  which  he  had 
bCj]  trained,  and  which  his  judgment  approved, 
w  closely  tried  ;  his  mental  conflict  was  some- 
'ii'S  very  great.  For  a  time  he  was  not  regular 
in  is  attendance  of  meetings,  but  the  Refiner  was 
atjand,  the  power  of  Divine  grace  was  near  to 
liei.  "  I  do  not  attempt  to  vindicate,"  he  says  ic 
dlsion  to  this  period,  "  my  seclusion  from  Friends 
I  jive  been  the  loser,  and  intend,  by  right  assist 
•rj?,  to  do  what  I  can  to  retrieve  myself.  *  * 
£  |)  not  want  conviction,  but  resolution  to  be  more 
fajiful — I  must  endeavour,  however  unworthily 
toe  more  consistent.  I  have  of  late  had  much  to 
apure,  hut  I  believe  it  has  had  its  use,  and  I  am 
Alikful  for  it."  In  further  allusion  to  his  attend 
»';  of  meetings  and  his  exercises  in  connection 
"Jiiewith,  he  adds :  "  On  returning  home  there 


arises  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  which,  poor  as  I  am, 
would  probably,  I  think,  be  withheld,  did  I  absent 
myself  from  these  gatherings  ;  and  I  have  the  con- 
scious, heart-felt  satisfaction  afforded  nie,  of  having 
i  rightly,  and  of  having  more  closely  walked 
up  to  what  I  ever  knew  was  not  merely  a  duty, 
but  a  religious  and  spiritual  obligation." 

Though  the  final  result  of  the  conflicts,  thus 
briefly  indicated,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  sequel, 
it  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which,  under  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  dear 
Friend  was  conducted  in  his  onward  course,  to  that 
beautiful  appreciation  and  appropriation  of  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  so  much  brightened 
the  horizon  of  his  early  sotting  sun  ;  but,  at  this 
juncture,  the  work  that  was  going  on  between  his 
soul  and  his  God  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  hidden 
one.  Yet  the  following  remark  respecting  a  change 
of  residence  which,  at  one  time,  he  contemplated, 
clearly  shows  how,  amidst  all  his  intellectual  pur- 
suits, he  was  accustomed  humbly  to  recognize  the 
Divine  hand,  even  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life.  "  I  was  wondering  where  Providence  might 
dispose  my  lot,  and  I  did  feel,  I  humbly  confess,  a 
tender  thankfulness  that,  thus  far,  the  trials  I  have 
sustained  have,  I  trust,  had  their  use.  I  further 
felt  somewhat  of  an  assurance  that,  if  I  did  my 
part,  in  consistence  with  what  I  am  given  to  be- 
lieve is  required  of  me,  a  blessing  will  rest  even 
upon  my  temporal  undertakings.  Oh,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  trust  that  all  will  be  for  the  best." 

He  did  not,  however,  remove  from  Edinburgh, 
but,  after  having  obtained  his  diploma,  he  con- 
tinued his  professional  engagements  in  connection 
with  the  college  at  which  he  had  been  a  student, 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  To  follow  him  through 
the  various  phases  of  his  professional  life  is  not 
the  object  of  this  brief  notice — yet  it  may  be  in- 
teresting, especially  to  the  youthful  reader,  to 
know  how  he  was  looked  upon  by  those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  him  as  a  professional  man 
One  of  these,  after  .alluding  to  his  being  "  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends" — adds  ;  "  His  career 
has  ever  been  marked  by  the  principles  which 
distinguish  that  body  of  professing  christians. 
Modest,  gentle,  and  unassuming  in  his  manners, 
he  obtained  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Moral  worth,  and  a  delicate  suscepti- 
bility towards  the  feelings  of  others,  secured  to  him 
the  warm  attachment  of  a  circle  of  intimate  friends." 
Another  remarks:  "  It  was  impossible  to  be  brought 
into  connection  with  him  without  admiring  the 
thoroughly  scientific  spirit  which  entered  into  all 
his  labours.  In  his  own  department  he  was  al- 
ways well-informed,  and  even  (without  the  least  pre- 
tension or  dogmatism)  an  original  thinker,  who 
rarely  failed  in  forming  a  decided  opinion,  where 
the  matter  admitted  of  it.  His  opinions,  however, 
were  always  stated  with  a  moderation  and  care 
which  showed  that  they  were  only  advanced  after 
the  most  careful  consideration.  The  display  of  his 
knowledge  was  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  althougl 
his  information  was  always  yielded  up  readily  to  a 
friendly  question,  it  was  rarely  put  into  such  a 
shape  as  to  appear  to  claim  anything  for  himself. 


These  qualities  of  his  mind  led  him  to  frequent  the 
I'liysiological  Society,  the  meetings  of  which  he  re- 
;ularly  attended,  much  more  as  a  hearer  than  a 
peaker ;  and  I  have  often  been  con.scious  that  this 
subordination  of  his  scientific  ambition  to  the  desiro 
of  learning  and  aiding  the  inquiries  of  others  was, 
as  regards  the  result,  a  misfortune,  since  it  led  him 
to  pass  over  matters  of  great  importance, — and  to 
which  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  trouble — so 
lightly,  that  in  a  less  congenial  audience  his  words 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  very  reserve 
which  he  imposed  on  himself  gave  an  additional 
value  to  everything  that  he  said.  The  slightest 
•mation  of  a  truth  was  in  him  to  be  respected 
much  as  the  most  dogmatic  assertion.  The 
habitual  guard  which  he  maintained,  not  over  his 
words  alone,  but  over  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
prevented  much  of  that  self-deception  to  which 
en  good  men  are  liable ;  and  he  would  as  studi- 
isly  have  avoided  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  or 
treacherous  friendship  as  he  did  the  over-state- 
ment of  a  fact  or  an  opinion.  To  say  that  such  a 
man  was  greatly  loved  wherever  he  was  thoroughly 
known,  is  to  say  what  necessarily  follows  from  a 
character  so  simple,  so  truthful,  so  unselfish." 
Such  was  the  estimate,  which,  while  scarcely  yet 
in  his  prime,  his  professional  associates,  themselves 
of  hioh  standing  as  men  of  science,  formed  of  John 
Barlow — apart  from  "  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,"  so  deeply  rooted 
in  his  own  heart. 

His  professional  career  was  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished— and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  future  usefulness.  A  happy  matrimonial  con- 
nexion entered  into  in  1«51 — and  the  added  com- 
fort of  an  interesting  group  of  children,  seemed  to 
render  his  domestic  enjoyments  complete, — when 
towards  the  end  of  1855,  he  was  seized  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  rheumatic  attack.  This  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  spinal  af- 
fection, and  after  some  weeks  of  intense  suffering 
his  system  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  excruciating 
pain,  which  the  ablest  medical  skill  failed  to  sub- 
due. 

In  the  early  stages  of  his  illness  there  was  but 
little  expression  of  his  inner  feelings;  but,  from 
what  he  said  afterwards,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  thought  and  felt  much,  during  this  season  of 
suffering  and  of  humiliation.  When  at  last  his 
lips  were  opened  to  tell  of  the  power  and  mercy, 
and  the  pardoning  love  of  his  Saviour,  his  whole 
thoughts  and  conversation  seemed  fixed  on  his  own 
immortal  interests,  and  on  that  which  tended  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  within  his  reach — and 
the  whole  human  family.  On  one  occasion  he  al- 
luded forcibly  to  the  passage  :  "  The  lofty  looks 
of  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of 
men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord  alone 
shall  be  exalted  in  that  day,"  adding,  "  There 
have  been  growing  convictions  for  some  time  past, 
that  greater  faithfulness  should  be  mine.  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  occupied  all  the  talents  committed 
to  me,  and  if  permitted  to  recover,  I  must,  through 
His  grace,  dedicate  myself  to  the  service  of  my 
heavenly  Father. 

"  I  have  dearly  loved  science  and  my  profession, 


ini!i     J±tli!iiNL>. 


and  have  followed  it  with  a  too  exclusive  devotion 
— have  perhaps  made  it  somewhat  of  an  idol.  The 
pursuits  in  which  1  have  been  engaged  are  lauda- 
ble and  useful ;  and  I  believe  I  have  been  consid- 
ered successful — though  I  do  not  saj'  this  with  any 
self-gratulation — but  now  I  feel  they  have  too  often 
been  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  higher  things, 
when  they  should  have  been  lawfully  pursued,  in 
subjection  to  concerns  of  eternal  moment." 


From  Tho  National  Recorder. 

The  Unitcil  States  Coast  Survey. 

A.    U.    BACHK,    LL.  D.,    Sl'PERINTENDENT. 

All  civilized  nations  possessing  a  sea  coast  and 
an  ocean  commerce  have  recognized  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  facilitating  navigation,  and  pro- 
moting the  safety  of  commerce  by  ail  proper  means, 
among  which  the  most  effective  are  accurate  charts, 
light-houses,  and  sailing  directions.  When  we  con- 
sider the  magnitude  and  extent  of  our  foreign  and 
coasting  trade,  the  value  of  which  is  told  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  the  thousands  of  mariners  en- 
gaged in  its  pursuit,  and  the  vast  number  of  pas- 
sengers annually  arriving  at  and  leaving  our 
shores,  we  must  perceive  that  it  is  not  only  an  ecO' 
nomical  necessity,  but  our  duty  as  a  nation,  to  pro 
vide  every  means  which  science  and  practical  skill 
can  afford  for  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which 
this  commerce  is  exposed,  and  for  furnishing  every 
facility  for  its  successful  prosecution.  To  accom- 
plish these  objects,  the  Coast  Survey  was  instituted. 
It  is  designed  to  furnish  accurate  charts  of  the 
whole  of  the  coast,  showing  the  configuration  and 
character  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  .sea-bottom 
within  soundings,  depth  of  channels,  rocks,  shoals 
and  other  dangers ;  to  point  out  the  positions  for 
light-houses  and  beacons;  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
te'r  and  course  of  the  ocean  currents  along  our 
shores  ;  to  develop  the  laws  of  the  tides  of  that 
force  which  directs  the  mariner's  needle,  and  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  at  the  entrances 
of  our  harbours,  and  to  investigate  all  other 
questions  the  solution  of  which  contributes  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  coast  and  its  adjacent 
waters. 

An  attempt  to  organize  a  general  survey  of  the 
coast  for  the  purposes  stated  was  made  as  early  as 
1807,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Jefferson,  Congress  passed  a  law  to  that  effect, 
■which  still  remains  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  although  on  account  of  our  hostile 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  subsequent 
financial  difficulties  of  the  government,  it  did  not 
go  into  effective  operation  until  long  afterwards. 
i*'.  R.  Hassler,  who  had  furnished  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  work,  and  who,  by  his  scientific  at- 
tainments and  his  previous  experience  in  the  tri- 
gonometrical survey  of  Switzerland,  was  eminently 
fitted  for  the  task,  was  appointed  superintendent, 
and,  in  1811,  went  to  Europe  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessary instruments  and  standards  of  measure. 
After  having  been  detained  abroad  on  account  of 
tho  subsequent  war,  he  at  length  was  enabled  to 
commence  the  work  in  1817,  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  His  labours  were,  however,  suspended  af- 
ter the  first  year,  owing  to  the  want  of  appropria- 
tions, and  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  no  progress 
was  made,  until  the  law  of  1807  was  again  put  in 
force  in  1832,  since  when  the  work  has  been  in 
progress  without  interruption.  Mr.  Hassler  was 
again  appointed  superintendent,  and  vigorously 
prosecuted  the  work  until  his  death,  in  1843.  In 
the  preceding  year,  owing  to  the  alleged  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  an  iuvestigation  was  had  by  a 
congressional  committee,  which  resulted  in  a  re- 
newed approval  of  the  principles  and  methods  ac- 


cording to  which  the  survey  was  carried  on,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  regulations  amplifying  the 
original  law,  by  a  board  of  officers  ordered  for  that 
purpose. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hassler's  death,  the  coast 
survey  had  extended  from  New  York  Bay  eastward 
to  Point  Judith,  and  southward  to  Cape  Henlopen. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  the  pre- 
sent superintendent,  to  whose  high  scientific  attain- 
ments and  administrative  skill  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  highly  important  results  to  naviga- 
tion and  science  brought  out,  and  the  unparalleled 
progress  of  the  work  during  the  fourteen  years  of 
his  administration. 

On  assuming  charge  of  the  survey.  Prof.  Bache 
saw  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  scale  of  its  ope- 
rations, so  that  the  work  might  be  in  progress 
simultaneously  at  different  points  of  the  coast. 
Justice  to  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  and 
the  necessities  of  commercial  intercourse,  recjuired 
it ;  and  it  was  shown  that  much  would  be  gained 
in  ultimate  economy,  as  the  results  have  since 
abundantly  proved.  His  views  were  adopted,  and 
appropriations  were  gradually  increased,  until  the 
most  advantageous  working  scale  was  reached. 
When,  after  the  acquisition  of  California,  an  ex- 
tended commerce  suddenly  sprang  into  existence 
along  an  almost  unknown  sea  coast,  where  the  era 
of  discovery  had  scarcely  passed,  the  survey  was 
extended  to  those  shores  with  characteristic  energy, 
and  charts  of  the  most  important  harbours  and 
routes  were  given  to  the  world  in 
short  time. 

The  present  scale  of  annual  appropriations  for 
the  coast  survey,  is  as  follows : 

For  tho  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast,     .     8250,000 

For  the  Western  Coast,  .  .       130,000 

For  the  Florida  Pteefs  and  Keys  .  40,000 
Besides  some  smaller  items  for  repairs  of  vessels 
and  other  specific  purposes. 

The  survey  has  been  extended  into  every  sea- 
board State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
Taking  all  the  operations  into  consideration,  it  is 


opposite,  visible  from  both ;  the  angles  in  this  tri 
angle  are  next  measured  by  means  of  a  theodolit ; 
with  great  precision,  and  we  are  able  to  calculat 
by  trigonometry  the  distances  from  the  ends  of  th' 
base  line  to  the  points  opposite.  Each  of  thes  ^ 
distances  becomes  in  its  turn  the  base  line  of  othc  j 
triangles,  which  are  so  disposed  as  to  extend  alonj 
the  coast,  and  cover  it  with  a  complete  net-work 
in  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  points  are  ac 
curately  ascertained.  The  lineal  measurement  c 
all  these  distances  would  not  only  be  very  difficul 
and  less  accurate  than  the  angular  measurement 
but  in  many  cases  it  would  be  absolutely  impossi 
ble,  as  in  distances  across  the  water.  When  th 
triangulation  has  been  carried  on  thus  for  a  fev 
hundred  miles,  one  of  the  triangle  sides,  in  a  con 
venient  locality,  is  again  measured  with  the  rods 
by  which  the  whole  series  is  thoroughly  verified 
Thus  a  base  line  was  measured  on  the  south  sidi 
of  Long  Island,  and  a  triangulation  executed  on  i 
southward  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  when  on  Kent  Is 
land  a  base  of  verification  was  measured,  whicl 
differed  only  four  inches  in  five  and  a  half  mile: 
from  the  length  computed  from  the  former  base 
through  a  chain  of  triangles  320  miles  in  length. 
In  order  to  fix  the  position  of  this  net- work  o 
triangulation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  fur- 
ther necessary  to  determine  the  latitudes  and  Ion 
gitudes  of  some  of  the  principal  points,  and  to  as 
certain  the  true  bearing  or  azimuth  of  the  line;' 
joining  them,  (the  angle  which  they  make  with  th( 
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incredibly  j  true  meridian)  It  will  sufiice  hereto  say,  thai 
the  best  astronomical  methods  known  are  employed 
and  that  in  many  respects  now  and  superior  meam 
have  been  developed,  among  which  we  will  onlj 
cite  the  chronographic  or  electrical  method  of  re- 
cording  time  observations,  and  the  method  of  de-: 
termining  longitudes  by  the  electric  telegraph 
Depending  upon  the  principal  or  primary  triangu- 
lation, and  checked  by  it,  a  net-work  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  triangles  is  formed  along  the  sea  coast 
and  extending  up  the  bays  and  rivers.  In  this 
y  are  determined  the  geographical  positions  of  a 


estimated  that  the  Atlantic  coast  is  more  than  half  great    number   of  prominent   points,   at  distances 


done  ;  the  Gulf  coast  is  nearly  one-third  done, 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  both  can  be 
completed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  by  close 
economy  and  thorough  efficiency  of  management. 
The  comparison  of  progress  and  expenditure  shows 
that  the  work,  on  the  large   scale   of  the  present 

ystem  is  more  economical  than   on  the  smaller 

cale  of  former  progress. 
It  is  obvious,  that  when  a  large  portion  of  the 

arth's  surface   is   to  be   delineated,  the  ordinary 

iiethods  of  surveying  must  fail  entirely  in  giving 
even  an  approximate  accuracy,  for  in  them  the  sur- 
face is  coutidered  plane,  and  two  north-and-south 

ines  are  considered  as  parallel,  and  everywhere 
equidistant  from  each  other,  while  they  actually 
converge,  so  that  two  meridian  lines  100  miles 
apart  in  Florida  would,  if  continued  to  Maine,  be 
only  78  miles  distant  from  each  other.  It  is  by 
the  geodetic  method  of  surveying  alone,  which 
takes  into  account  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  that  accurate  surveys  of  extended  regions 
can  be  made.  Such  is  the  practice  of  the  coast 
survey,  of  which  but  a  brief  outline  can  be  given 
here. 

After  a  careful  reconnoisance  of  the  country  to 
be  surveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
best  plan  of  operations,  a  straight  line  of  from  five 
to  ten  miles  is  measured  with  all  possible  accuracy, 
by  means  of  rods  which  are  so  combined  of  iron 
and  brass  bars  as  to  be  compeNSatiiig,  or  retain 
the  same  length  precisely  at  all  temperatures. 
This  measured  line  is  the  base  line  of  a  triangle 
formed  by  its  two  extremities  with   a  third  point 


varying  from  two  to  five  miles,  which  thus  form  a 
sort  of  skeleton  map  of  the  coast,  an  accurate 
framework,  into  which  the  detailed  surveys  are 
fitted,  and  which  secures  us  against  that  accumu- 
lation of  error  which  would  be  unavoidable  in  the 
employment  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  surveying. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 

IVIiat  Lotteries  Do. — Ten  persons  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  were  arrested  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  lately.  The  Gazette  says  : — The  affi- 
davits upon  which  warrants  were  issued  for  these 
parties  were  all  made  by  Frederick  Todenbier, 
German  mechanic,  who  relates  his  experience  in 
the  lottery  business  with  emotion.  He  says  he  has 
been  purchasing  tickets  for  years — that  he  has 
spent  all  he  earned,  and  all  he  could  borrow,  in 
these  ruinous  speculations — that  he  has  impover- 
ished himself  and  family  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  have  frequently  had  to  live  upon  a  single 
meal  a  day,  and  that  of  the  mo;t  scanty  charac- 
ter ;  in  short,  that  he  had  become  almost  a  maniac 
upon  the  subject  of  drawing  a  prize,  and  at  last 
etting  his  hard-earned  money  back.  He  has  been 
driven  to  the  verge  of  despair  and  destruction,  and 
having  become  convinced  of  the  wide-spread  ruin 
which  the  lottery  business  is  inflicting  upon  the 
community,  is  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  break 
it  up.  Todenbier  assures  the  officers  that  there  are 
at  least  a  hundred  within  the  circle  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance, who  are  daily  spending  their  earn- 
in  the  vain  hope  of  eventually  drawing  a  for- 
tune. 
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e  Letlcrs  of  George  Cliarchmau,  with  Occasioual 

lUuiarks. 
The   Yearly  Mcetiug  for  1784  was  in  many 
spects   remarkably   favoured.     Lively  exhorta- 
Dns  were  communicated,  inciting  Friends  to  an 
ight,  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  both  as 
dividuals  and   as   members   united   in  christian 
Uowship,  to  remove  the  causes  of  weakness  from 
aongst  them.    Of  these  weaknesses,  reference  was 
ade  to  drowsiness,  when  assembled   for  Divine 
}rship,  to  neglect  of  attending  Week-day  Mcct- 
gs,  the  libertine  appearance  of  many  of  the  youth, 
,d  the  injurious  liberties  allowed  them  by  many 
rents.     The  subordinate  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
eetings  were  again  enjoined  to  endeavour  to  make 
ovision  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  young ; 
dthe  members  generally  recommended  religiously 
extend  care  and  labour  to  procure  justice  to  the 
fricans  and   their  descendants,  and   to  promote 
eir  essential  well  being.     "  The  corrupting,  de- 
sing,  and  ruinous  effects  consequent  on  the  im- 
rtation  and  retailing  quantities  of  distilled  spi  rits," 
eouraging   intemperance,  injuring  the  constitu- 
and  understandings  of  men,  and  increasing  all 
mner  of  vice   and  dissoluteness,  was  weightily 
'ore  the  meeting.     Friends  were  desired  to  let 
"  affecting  importance  of  this  mighty  evil,  reli- 
usly  impress    their  minds,   and   animate   them 
th  a  lively  concern  to  exert  honest  endeavours 
example  and  loving  entreaty,"  to  persuade  all 
members  to  abandon  the  importation  or  retail- 
;  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors."  The  concluding 
lUte  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  acknowledges  that 
lively  concern  for  the  advancement  of  Truth's 
tiuiony,"  had  been  manifested  by  its  members, 
1  that  in  their  deliberations  they  had  felt  "  the 
roing  influence  of  brotherly  harmony,"  and  that 
he  ownings  of  heavenly  regard   had  been  wit- 
ied  in  support  of  the  authority  and  solemnity  of 
meeting,  throughout  the  several  sittings;  call- 
for  humble  commemoration." 
D  writing  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  his  friend, 
muelEmlen,  then  in  England,  H.D.  says,  "More 
mnity  and  weight,  more  harmony  and  cement- 
concord,  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  prevailed 
any  preceding  Y'early  Meeting.     In  our  select 
ihering,  and  those  more  public,  there  were  re- 
veA  evidences  of  the  ownings  and  aidings  of  our 
icious  and  ever  adorable  Master.     He  was  in- 
id  near ;  the  banner  of  his  love  was  over  us, 
ijl  many,  I  believe,  were  deeply  bowed  and  hum- 
t!d  under  a  melting  sense  thereof.     I  shall  add 
tiithis  letter  one  instance  of  an  advancement,  as  I 
tj'st  it  will  prove,  towards  purity  and  rectitude  of 
Ciduct,  in  which,  I  verily  believe,  the  faithful  and 
cbumspect  pilgrim  is  called  to  hold  up  a  testimony 
aUinst  the  snares  and  defilements  into  which  the 
8'iitle  enemy  of  man's  happiness  hath  led  many." 
[(be  minute  against  importing  and  retailing  spi- 
raous    liquors.]      To    George  Dilhvyn,   also   in 
1  gland,  H.  D.  says  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  : — "  It 
ws  owned  and   crowned  by  the  Master  of   our 
a  jmblics ;  the  influence  of  his  cementing  love  was 
ft  to  spread  and  richly  prevail,  in  a  manner  not 
elily  forgotten  by  many.     The  meetings  of  busi- 
n's  were  throughout  preserved    in   a  current  of 
btherly  union  and  true  christian  harmony.     I  do 
hie    the    precious  testimony   and   pure   cause  of 
Tith  is  gaining  ground  in  many  hearts." 

A.t'ter  returning  from  this  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
C'  cern  arose  in  the  mind  of  G.  C,  to  attend  the 
Jluthly  Meetings  in  Bucks  county,  the  Monthly 
Jjetings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  those  at 
firewsbury  and  Rahway.  Jacob  Lindley  was  un- 
A  a  similar  concern,  and  with  the  consent  and 
ai)robation  of  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings 


they  entered  upon  it.  On  the  17th  of  Eleventh 
mouth,  G.  C.  wrote  to  II.  D.,  informing  him  of  their 
prospect,  and  their  desire  that  he  would  think 
whether  he  could  find  his  way  clear  to  join  them 
either  in  the  whole  visit,  or  whilst  spending  a  few 
days  in  New  York.  They  had  also  thought  that 
either  Daniel  Drinker,  David  Evans,  or  David 
Bacon,  might  feel  their  minds  drawn  to  accompany 
thcni.  G.  C.  adds,  "  Perhaps  a  few  days  spent  in 
the  innoeency,  for  any  two  of  you,  to  see  and  feel 
how  the  brethren  fare,  might,  without  any  large 
commission,  prove  of  no  disadvantage  to  you,  or  to 
the  cause." 

G.  C.  and  J.  L.  left  their  respective  places  of 
abode  towards  the  close  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
and  passing  through  Philadelphia,  where  they 
learned  that  H.  D.  was  absent,  and  probably  had 
not  received  George's  last  letter,  they  proceeded  at 
once  into  Bucks  county.  From  thence  G.  C.  ad- 
dressed his  old  friend. 

"  F^Uls,  Bucks  Co.,  Twelfth  mo.  8th,  1784. 

"Dear  Friend, —  *  »  «  Joeing  likely  to  move 
towards  New  York  pretty  quickly,  I  was  willing 
just  to  let  thee  know,  that  my  near  friend,  Jacob 
Lindley  and  I,  have  paid  a  thorough  visit  to  the 
Monthly  and  other  Meetings  of  Friends  in  this 
county,  during  the  past  week.  The  visit  has  been 
much  to  satisfaction,  through  the  manifestation  of 
Divine  kindness  from  the  best  of  helpers,  whose 
wonderful  love  and  compassion  freely  extends  even 
to  the  revolters  among  the  children  of  his  people; 
and  to  the  confirmation  of  the  poor  and  lowly 
minded.  I  believe  it  was  a  right  time  for  Jacob  to 
get  from  the  cumbers  of  life, — to  occupy  his  talents 
where  he  had  never  been.  His  service  seems  as 
remarkably  suited  to  the  present  state  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  as  well  as  for  the  information  of 
others,  as  that  of  any  one  I  have  ever  accompanied, 
he  being  safe,  sound  and  lively.  Great  openness 
has  been  manifested  by  the  visited  to  receive  close, 
plain  dealing,  which  I  hope  will  not  bo  void  of  ef- 
fect. A  meeting  is  appointed  for  to-day  at  Tren- 
ton, to  commence  at  10  o'clock;  another,  for  this 
afternoon,  at  Stonybrook,  at  3.  We  then  propose 
to  bend  our  course  for  New  Y'^ork  as  quickly  as 
may  be,  not  expecting  to  stay  many  days  in  that 
government,  but  to  return  to  East  Jersey  pretty 
soon,  and  perhaps  take  the  meetings  in  the  Eastern 
Quarterly  Meeting.  I  have  no  cause  to  doubt  be- 
ing in  the  way  of  duty,  and  never  had  more  satis- 
faction in  Bucks  county  than  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  intend  to  stay  out  longer  than  I  can  help. 
"  This,  from  thy  loving  friend, 

"George  Cuurchman." 

In  the  Second  month,  and  again  in  the  Fifth 
month,  this  year,  G.  C,  as  he  felt  his  mind  drawn 
in  gospel  sympathy  and  unity,  addressed  letters  to 
Rebecca  Jones,  then  in  England  on  religious  ser- 
vice. In  sending  the  last  one  to  his  friend,  H.  D., 
to  have  it  forwarded  to  its  destination,  he  writes : 
"E.  Nottingham,  Fifth  month  30lh,  1785. 

"Dear  Friend, —  *  *  *  I  have  never  felt  so 
much  sympathy  with  Friends  engaged  under 
weighty  concerns  of  a  religious  nature,  as  of  late, 
which  has  drawn  forth  many  letters  from  me  within 
nine  months  past.  I  have  perceived  something  of 
a  duty  incumbent,  lying  on  those  in  thy,  and  my 
station,  not  only  to  travail  in  the  deeps  with  our 
brethren  and  sisters,  who  are  under  right  exercise, 
but  to  endeavour  to  bear  up  their  hands,  as  we 
may  be  enabled  to,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  in  the  gospel.  I  have  be- 
lieved, that  the  day  is  upon  the  whole,  advancing; 
although  in  some  respects  gloomy  things  appear 
among  those  who  are  called  to  be  children  of  the 
light ;  that  day,  wherein  the  splendor  of  the  gospel 


will  more  apparently  shine,  even  into  dark  corners, 
than  perhaps  it  has  done  for  eighty  years.  My 
fervent  desire  has  been,  and  of  late  increasingly  so, 
that  wo  who  have  been  sharers  of  the  abundant 
riches  of  Divine  mercy,  and  who  have,  through 
heavenly  kindness,  been  preserved  in  tenderness, 
and  been  favoured  with  right  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  the  testimony  of  Sion's  King,  may  be  more 
and  more  daily  prostrated  before  liim,  waiting  for 
the  renewing  of  light  and  strength;  that  we  may 
see,  and  be  enabled  to  do,  the  duty  of  our  day. 
Thus  alone  shall  we  be  enabled  to  co-operate  with 
the  heavenly  power  which  is  at  work  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  others,  who  have  sat  in  darkness.  By  this 
dedication  continued  in,  we  may  be  sensible  at 
last  of  a  seal  and  foretaste  of  the  reward  which  is 
everlastingly  sure  for  '  good  and  faithful  servants.' 
Let  others,  professing  the  same  faith,  but  not 
enough  concerned  to  show  forth  suitable  fruits  of 
it,  do  as  they  will ;  may  our  resolution  be,  each  for 
himself,  '  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord.'  *  *  » 

"  I  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

"Geoiioe  CuuacHMAN." 

Selected. 

One  meeting  which  we  were  at,  was  remarkably 
hard  ;  my  companion  John  Hunt  was  exceedingly 
exercised,  under  a  sense  that  the  people  were  too 
rich,  full  and  whole  in  their  own  eyes.  He  sat  the 
meeting  through,  and  sufi'ered  in  silence  ;  but  I 
had  something  to  say  very  close  and  particular, 
and  felt  a  degree  of  strength  and  power  of  truth 
to  clear  myself  in  an  innocent  and  loving  manner, 
and  remembering  they  were  brethren,  did  not 
preach  my.self  out  of  charity  towards  them,  and 
so  had  peace.  We  went  home  with  an  elderly 
friend,  who,  in  a  stern  manner,  asked  me  from 
whence  I  came,  and  said  I  was  a  stranger  to  him. 
I  answered  him  with  a  cheerful  boldness.  He 
asked  me  what  my  calling  was  ;  I  told  him  hus- 
bandry. He  farther  queried  if  I  was  used  to 
splitting  wood  ;  I  let  him  know  I  had  practised  it 
ibr  many  years.  He  again  asked  me  if  I  knew 
the  meaning  of  a  common  saying  of  those  who 
were  used  to  that  business,  '  'Tis  soft  knocks  must 
enter  hardest  blocks.'  I  told  him  I  knew  it  well; 
but  there  was  some  old  wood  that  was  rather  de- 
cayed at  heart,  and  to  strike  with  a  soft  or  gentle 
blow  at  a  wedge  in  such  blocks,  would  drive  it  to 
the  head  without  rending  them,  and  the  labour 
would  be  lost,  when  a  few  smart  lively  strokes 
would  burst  them  asumlcr.  Whereupon  he  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying,  '  Well,  my 
lad,  I  perceive  thou  art  '  born  for  a  warrior,  and 
I  commend  thee.'  And  thus  we  came  off  better 
than  we  expected ;  for  I  thought  he  pointed  at  my 
service  that  day.  He  was  ever  afterwards  very 
loving  to  me,  and  I  was  inwardly  thankful  that  the 
Lord  was  near  to  me,  for  which  I  praised  his  sa- 
cred name  !  To  be  becomingly  bold  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  at  times  is  particularly  necessary ;  other- 
wise the  weight  of  the  testimony  thereof  would  be 
lessened,  and  a  carping  spirit  set  over  it. — J. 
Churchman. 


Readij  Rqmrtee. — The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  Dr.  W.  S.  White  of  Lexington,  Virginia, 
and  Speaker  Orr,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  these 
gentlemen  at  the  Warm  Springs,  Virginia :  — 
"  They  had  been  sitting  with  other  company  in  a 
public  room  of  the  hotel,  and  after  a  while  the 
doctor  rose  and  walked  across  the  room  with  the 
usual  limp  in  his  gait.  —  Orr  immediately 
recognized  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Virginia  at  such  a 
time,  naming  the  year.     The  doctor  replied  that 
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he  was.  "  I  was  there,"  said  —  Orr,  "  a  student 
at  the  University,  and  I  knew  you  by  your  limp." 
"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  seems  my  limjiing 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  you  than  my  'preach- 
ing.^^ The  joke  placed  —  Orr  in  an  awkward 
predicament,  and  most  men  would  have  been  una- 
ble to  extricate  themselves  ;  but  he  replied  with 
ready  wit :  "  Ah,  doctor,  it  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment we  can  pay  a  minister  to  say  that  he  is  known 
by  his  walk,  rather  than  by  h.i&  conversation!^' 


"A  LITTLE  WHILE." 
John,  xvi.  18. 
0  1  for  the  peace  that  floweth  as  a  river. 

Making  life's  desert-places  bloom  and  smile  ; 

0  for  the  faith  to  grasp  heaven's  bright  forever 

Amid  the  shadows  of  earth's  "little  while." 

'  A  little  while"  for  patient  vigil-keeping, 

To  face  the  storm,  and  wrestle  with  the  strong  ; 

''A  little  while"  to  sow  the  seed  with  weeping  ; 

Then,  bind  the  sheaves,  and  sing  the  harvest  song 

'  A  little  while"  to  wear  the  robe  of  sadness, 

To  toil,  with  weary  step,  through  miry  ways, 

Then,  to  pour  forth  the  fragrant  oil  of  gladness, 

And  clasp  the  girdle  round  the  robe  of  praise. 

''A  little  while"  midst  shadow  and  illusion. 
To  strive  by  faith,  love's  mysteries  to  spell. 
Then,  read  each  dark  enigma's  bright  solution. 
Then,  hail  sight's  verdict,  "  lie  doth  all  things  well. 

And  He  who  is  himself  the  gift  and  giver. 
The  future  glory  and  the  present  smile. 

With  the  brigbt  promise  of  the  glad  "forever" — 
Will  light  the  shadows  of  this  "little  while." 


"  We  glory  also  in  tribulations." — Rom 
Within  this  leaf,  to  every  eye 
So  little  worth,  doth  hidden  lie 
Most  rare  and  subtle  fragrancy. 

Wouldst  thou  its  secret  strength  unbind 
Crush  it,  and  thou  shall  perfume  find, 
Sweet  as  Arabia's  spicy  wind. 

In  this  dull  stone,  so  poor,  and  bare 
Of  shape  or  lustre,  patient  care 
Will  liud  for  thee  a  jewel  rare. 

But  first  must  skilful  hands  essay, 

With  tile  and  flint  to  clear  away 

The  film,  which  hides  its  fire  from  day. 

This  leaf?  this  stone  ?  It  is  thy  heart ; 
It  must  be  crushed  by  pain  and  smart, 
It  must  be  cleansed  by  sorrow's  art, — • 

Ere  it  will  yield  a  fragrance  sweet. 

Ere  it  will  shine  a  jewel  meet 

To  lay  before  thy  dear  Lord's  feet. 


"  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  i 
awhile." 
Gladly  we  catch  the  tender  sound 

Which  bids  us  come  and  rest  awhile; 
Come,  breathe  with  me  the  desert  air  I 
Come,  breathe  to  God  the  secret  prayer  I 

We  come  I  we  come  I  the  harrassed  soul 
Longs  to  escape  this  "  war  of  words," 

The  clouds  of  care  which  round  us  roll. 
And  rest  with  thee,  thou  Lord  of  lords  1 

And  once  again  the  bark  refit. 

Ere  we  the  quiet  haven  quit. 

Tlie  Sleep  of  Plants. — A  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  sleep  of  plants  discovered  by  Linnseus,  is 
given  in  The  Household  Words.  The  leaves  of 
the  common  chick-weed — stcllaria  medica — every 
night  approach  each  other  in  pairs,  so  as  to  include 
•within  their  upper  surfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of 
the  young  shoots ;  and  the  uppermost  pair  but  one 
at  the  end  of  the  stalk  are  furnished  with  long 
leaf  stalks  than  the  others,  so  that  they  can  close 
upon  the  terminating  pair,  and  protect  the  end  of 


the  shoot.     Thus  are  exemplified  the  conjugal  love 
and  the  parental  care  of  the  plants. 

Manufacture  of  Paper, 

TUE  USE  or  EAGS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  advantages  which  the  civilized  world  owe 
to  the  invention  of  paper  are  beyond  calculation, 
and  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  thought.  The  great 
blessing  of  knowledge  which  it  has  conferred  on 
mankind,  together  with  its  peculiar  mission,  renders 
it  a  subject  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  society 
The  material  of  which  the  sheet  of  paper  which  the 
reader  now  holds  in  his  hand,  consists,  a  few  months 
ago,  perhaps,  hung  with  its  ragged  fellows  from  the 
back  of  some  mendicant,  fluttering  along  the  street 
— or  perhaps  commenced  its  career  in  the  lining  of 
some  dress,  in  all  its  purity  of  white  and  stiffening, 
and  gradually  descended  through  the  various 
grades  of  usefulness,  until  at  last  it  was  fished  up 
out  of  the  gutter  and  thrust  into  the  rag-picker's 
bag  to  meet  a  host  of  others  that  had  travelled 
over  the  same  despoiling  scenes  of  ragdom.  Kags 
have,  at  times,  held  no  mean  position  in  the  politi 
cal  arena,  for  we  read  that  "  the  chiffoniers,  or 
rag-dealers  of  Paris,  rose  against  the  police,  some 
years  ago,  because  it  was  ordered,  in  certain  muni- 
pal  regulations,  that  the  filth  of  tbe  streets  should 
be  taken  away  in  carts,  without  time  being  allowed 
for  its  examination  by  those  diligent  savers  of  capi 
tal." 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  upon  sub 
stances  proposed  as  substitutes  for  rags  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  bark  of  the  willow 
the  beech,  the  aspen,  the  hawthorn  and  the  lime 
have  been  made  into  tolerable  paper;  the  tendrih 
of  the  vine  and  the  stalks  of  the  nettle,  the  mallow 
and  the  thistle  have  been  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  and  patents  have  been  granted  for  making 
paper  of  straw.  The  process  of  bleaching  th' 
courser  rags,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  the  pur 
poses  to  which  only  those  of  the  finest  qualities 
were  formerly  applied,  will,  however,  render  the 
use  of  these  inferior  substances  unnecessary  for 
many  years.  The  advance  of  a  people  in  civiliza- 
tion has  not  only  a  tendency  to  make  the  supply 
of  rags  abundant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase 
the  demand.  The  use  of  machinery  in  manufac- 
tures renders  clothing  cheap ;  the  cheapness  of 
clothing  causes  its  consumption  to  increase,  not 
only  in  the  proportion  of  an  increasing  population, 
but  by  the  scale  of  individual  expenditure;  the 
stock  of  rags  is  therefore  increasing  in  the  same 
ratio  that  our  looms  produce  more  linen  and  cotton 
cloth.  But  then  the  increase  of  knowledge  runs 
in  a  parallel  line  with  this  increase  of  comforts ; 
and  the  increase  of  knowledge  requires  an  increase 
of  books.  The  principle  of  publishing  books  and 
tracts  to  be  read  by  thousands,  insteads  of  tens 
and  hundreds,  has  already  caused  a  large  addition 
to  the  demand  for  printing  paper.  If,  therefore, 
the  demand  for  books  in  ail  civilized  countries 
should  outrun,  which  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  the 
power  of  each  individual  to  wear  out  linen  and 
cotton  clothing  to  supply  the  demand,  paper  must 
be  manufactured  from  other  substances  than  rags 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  rags  be- 
came general  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  the  first  German  paper-mill 
was  established  in  Nuremberg  in  1390.  English 
manuscripts  on  linen  paper  date  as  early  as  1340 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  manufacture  did  not 
exist  in  England  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Bartolomceus  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
appeared  (1496,)  in  which  it  is  stated  that  paper 
of  a  superior  kind  was  made  for  that  work  by 
John  Tate,  jr.,  at  his  mills  in  Stevenage,  Hertford- 
shire.   In   1588,   a   German    named    Spielman, 


jeweler  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  established  a  pape: 
n)ill  at  Dartford.  In  1770,  the  manufacture 
fine  paper  was  established  at  Maidstone,  in  Ken 
by  a  celebrated  maker,  J.  Whatman,  who  ha 
worked  as  journeyman  in  some  of  the  celebrate 
paper  mills  on  the  continent.  Not  long  befoi 
this,  wome  molds  had  been  invented  by  Baskervil. 
to  obviate  the  usual  roughness  of  laid  paper, 
these,  attracting  attention  in  France,  led  to  tl 
improvements  which  characterized  the  vellum  p- 
per  of  that  period.  Holland,  too,  contributed  i 
share  to  the  advancement  of  this  manufacture, " 
inventing  cyhnders  with  steel  blades  for  tearii 
the  rags,  and  thus  facilitating  their  conversion  in 
pulp,  which,  by  the  old  method  of  stampers  onl; 
was  a  very  slow  and  defective  process. 

In  1799,  the  first  attempt  to  produce  paper  in  £ 
endless  web  was  made  in  France  by  a  workman  ; 
the  employ  of  M.  Uidot.  The  invention  was  broug' 
to  England  by  M.  Didot  in  1801,  and  made  tl 
subject  of  patents,  which,  in  1804,  were  assigni 
to  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier.  Mr.  Bryan  Donki 
the  engineer,  carried  out  the  desired  plans 
produced,  after  intense  application,  a  self-aetii 
machine  or  working  model,  on  an  improved  pla 
of  which  he  afterwards  constructed  many  othe 
for  home  use  and  for  exportation,  which  were  pe 
fectly  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  continuoi 
paper.  In  1809,  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  celebrati 
paper-maker,  invented  another  method  of  niakii 
endless  paper.  The  Fourdrinier  machines  ha 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  inventions  of  oth 
skilful  manufacturers. 

At  one  time  there  were  serious  apprehension 
that  the  supply  of  linen  rags  would  fail,  and  vai 
ous  researches  were  entered  upon  by  ingenious  i 
dividuals  to  find  substitutes.  A  book  written 
Germany  by  M.  Shaffers,  so  long  ago  as  177 
contains  sixty  specimens  of  paper  made  of  differel 
materials.  'This  ingenious  person  made  papj 
from  the  bark  of  the  willow,  beech,  aspen,  ha 
thorne,  lime  and  mulberry;  from  the  down  of 
asclepias,  the  catkins  of  black  poplar,  and  the  te 
drils  of  the  vine ;  from  tbe  stalks  of  nettle,  mui 
wort,  dyer's  weed,  thistle,  briony,  burdock,  cl, 
matis,  willow-herb,  and  hly ;  from  cabbage-stall 
fir-cones,  moss,  potatoes,  wood-shavings,  and 
dust.  Paper  has  been  likewise  made  from  stra 
rice,  hopbind,  liquorice  root,  the  stalks  of  the  mi 
low,  and  the  husks  of  Indian  corn.  The  fear 
a  failure  of  linen  rags,  and  the  consequent  new 
sity  for  these  experiments,  were  obviated  by  t 
discovery  of  chlorine.  This  powerful  bleachi 
agent  will  restore  many  varieties  of  coloured  lini 
to  their  original  whiteness,  as  well  as  discolour! 
papers  and  manuscripts,  so  that  the  same  sui 
stances  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  as 
material  for  paper. 

SUPPLY    OF   RAGS — SORTING — WASHING — GRIN, 
ING,  AND    BLEACHING. 

The  quality  of  the  paper  depends  greatly 
that  of  the  linen  worn  in  the  country  where  it 
made.  Where  that  is  coarse  and  brown,  the  ra 
and  the  paper  made  from  them  nmst  be  so  too. 

The  quality  of  the  rags  depends  very  much  upl 
the  state  of  civilization  of  tbe  countries  which 
duce  them;  the  lower  tbe  degree  of  civilizatic, 
the  more  coarse  and  filthy  are  the  rags.  Wb 
the  rags  are  received  at  the  mill,  they  are  sort 
according  to  their  respective  qualities,  for  if  rags 
different  qualities  were  ground  at  the  same  engi) 
the  finest  and  best  parts  would  be  ground  a 
carried  off  before  the  coarser  were  sufficiently  i 
duced  to  make  a  pulp.  In  the  sorting  of  rags  i 
tended  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  paper,  hei 
and  seams  are  kept  apart,  and  coarse  cloth  sej  • 
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Ited  from  fine.  Cloth  made  of  tow  should  be 
parated  from  that  made  from  liucD,  cloth  of 
pmp  from  cloth  of  flax.  Even  the  degree  of 
iear  should  be  attended  to,  for  if  rags  compara- 
irely  new  are  mixed  with  those  -which  are  much 
orn,  the  one  will  be  reduced  to  a  good  pulp, 
hile  the  other  is  so  completely  ground  up  as  to 
iss  through  the  hair  strainers ;  thus  occasioning 
Dt  only  loss  of  material,  but  loss  of  beauty  in  the 
iper;  for  the  smooth  velvet  softness  of  some  pa- 
irs may  be  produced  by  the  finer  particles  thus 
irried  off.  The  pulp  produced  from  imperfectly 
irted  rags  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  in  conse- 
iience  of  some  parts  being  less  reduced  than 
hers,  and  the  paper  made  from  it  is  also  cloudy 
•  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  as  is  evi- 
3nt  on  holding  a  sheet  up  before  the  light.  When 
is  necessary  to  mix  diflcrent  qualities  of  rags  to- 
sther  to  produce  different  qualities  of  paper,  the 
igs  should  be  ground  separately,  and  the  various 
lips  mixed  together  afterwards. 
The  rag-merchauts  sort  rags  into  five  qualities, 
Down  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  No.  1,  or  sujier- 
ne,  consisting  wholly  of  linen,  is  used  for  the  finest 
riting  papers.  No.  5  is  canvas,  and  may,  after 
leaching,  be  used  for  inferior  printing  papers, 
here  is  also  rag-bagging^  or  the  canvas  sacks  in 
hich  the  rags  are  packed ;  also  cotton  coloured 
igs  of  all  colours,  but  the  blue  is  usually  sorted 
ut  for  making  blue  paper.  Common  papers  are 
lade  from  rag-bagging  and  cotton  rags. 
An  operation  sometimes  required  after  unpack- 
ig  the  rags  is  to  put  thom  ibto  a  duster ^  which  is 
cylinder  four  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  long, 
jvered  with  a  wire  net  and  enclosed  in  a  tight  box 
(  confine  the  dust.  A  quantity  of  rags  being  put 
ito  this  cylinder,  it  is  made  to  rotate  rapidly  on 
s  axis,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  dust  is  shaken 
at,  which  might  otherwise  vitiate  the  air  of  the 
ig-cutting  room. 
The  sorting  is  done  by  women  and  children  in  a 
irge  room.  The  rags  ar«  sorted,  according  to 
leir  fineness,  into  the  siiperjitw,  the  fine,  the 
'itches  of  the  tine,  the  middling,  the  scums  and 
'itches  of  the  middling,  and  the  coarse.  These 
ivisions  are  more  or  less  observed  at  the  present 
ay.  The  very  coarse  parts  are  rejected  or  laid 
side  for  making  white-brown  paper. 
The  sorted  rags  are  washed  with  hot  water  and 
Ikali,  in  an  apparatus  formed  on  the  principle  of 
le  bucking  kiers  or  2)i(ffcrs  ;  or  the  washing  is 
erformed  at  one  of  the  mills  or  engines. 

The  rags  are  ground  into  pulp  in  mills,  now 
lade  sufficiently  powerful  to  reduce  the  strongest 
nd  toughest  rags.  Formerly,  before  the  invention 
f  mills,  or  when  they  were  of  much  loss  power,  it 

liliras  customary  to  pile  the  rags  in  large  stone  vats, 

lind  leave  them  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  with  fre- 
juent  stirring  and  watering  to  ferment  or  rot,  by 

-  'hich  means  the  fibres  became  sufiiciently  loose  to 
|e  reduced  to  pulp  by  pounding  in  woodeu  mortars 

(  pith  stampers. 

(To  bo  coiicludedO 


that  all  his  household  live  precisely  as  he  does.  It 
had  been  ungallantly  urged  against  the  Hindoo 
ladies  that  they  cat  more  than  the  men,  and  Mo- 
deem  Muudle  makes  the  same  compluiut  against 
the  houris  of  the  true  faith.  He  explains  it  by 
saying  that  they  and  the  children  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  they  cat  six  or  seven  times  a  day. 
Moreover,  he  says  they  are  full  of  sugar  candy, 
and  this  is  an  article  that  must  be  procured  from 
Calcutta. 


Cost  of  Living  in  India. — The  correspondent 

rv'lf  the  London  Times  in  India,  says  : — I  was  anx- 

,■  bus  to  know  what  were  the  expenses  of  a  Mahom- 

vlaedan  yeoman.     He  says  he  ate  three  quarters  of 

,:  j.  seer  of  rice  a  day,  which  he  values  at  half  an 

-  ma,  or  three  cents ;  half  a  chittack  of  salt,  one 

,:j,uarter  of  a  pice,  not  one  cent ;  one  chittack  of  oil, 

-;  jme  and  a  half  pice,  or  a  cent;  half  a  seer  of  milk, 

[[our  pice,  or  three  cents.     Fish,  vegetables,  and 

pices,  three  pices,  or  rather  more  than  two  cents. 

n  all,  nine  cents.     But  the  Mundle,  or  head  man, 

8  sometimes  luxurious,  and  indulges  in  a  fowl,  and 

his  costs  him  eight  pice,  or  six  cents.     He  says 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

Every  day,  and  every  generation  has  its  pecu- 
liar trials  and  difficulties.  Satan  has  always  been 
at  enmity  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ  from  the  be- 
ginning.  Having  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
general  apostaoy  from  the  purity  and  brightness  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  many  years  of  darkness 
and  cruel  persecution  overspread  the  professed 
christian  church.  When  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  gather 
a  people  out  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  all 
dependence  on  a  hired  and  man-made  ministry 
and  to  bring  them  to  his  -well-beloved  Son  revealed 
in  their  hearts,  who  opened  to  them  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  and  the  nature  of  that  worship  which  is  ii 
spirit  and  in  truth,  the  same  grand  enemy  imme 
diately  bestirred  himself  to  hinder  the  work,  and 
not  effecting  his  design,  he  used  various  stratagems 
to  lay  waste  the  new  Society  as  it  was  forming, 
and  becoming  organized.  But  a  little  while  after 
George  Fox  set  out  in  his  ministry,  and  meetinj 
of  Friends  were  beginning  to  be  held,  he  was  cast 
into  Derby  prison  and  kept  there  nearly  one  year. 
A  man  who  was  confined  with  him,  soon  fell  away 
and  obtained  his  liberty.  During  this  time, 
says,  "  Many  who  had  been  convinced  of  the  truth 
turned  aside,  because  of  the  persecution  that  arose, 
whereupon  I  wrote  a  few  lines  for  the  comfort  and 
encouragement  of  the  faithful.  '  Come  ye  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  rejoice  together,  keep  in  unity  and 
oneness  of  spirit.  Triumph  over  the  world  ! 
joyful  in  the  Lord,  reigning  over  the  world  !  and 
bove  all  things  that  draw  from  the  Lord;  that  in 
clearness,  righteousness,  pureness,  and  joy,  you 
may  be  preserved  to  the  Lord." 

False  reports  were  spread  abroad  to  injure  his 
religious  character,  and  to  deter  people  from  re- 
ceiving his  ministry.  At  some  places  they  knocked 
him  down,  stoned  him,  and  dragged  him  through 
the  street,  so  that  he  was  smeared  with  blood  and 
dirt.  Such  efforts  to  destroy  him,  while  endea- 
vouring to  do  his  Master's  will,  we  may  suppose, 
must  have  tried  his  faith,  and  taught  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  possessing  his  soul  in  patience.  A  few 
"nfluential  ministers  fell  away,  turned  against  him 
and  drew  others  after  them ;  but  there  were  many 
united  with  him,  and  who  kept  steadily  to  their 
religious  duty  in  preaching  the  Truth,  and  it  pros- 
pered, so  that  multitudes  were  gathered  to  its 
teachings. 

George  Fox  says,  "  When  the  Lord  first  sent  me 
forth  in  the  year  1643,  I  was  sent  as  an  innocent 
lamb  amongst  men  in  the  nature  of  wolves,  dogs, 
bears,  lions,  &c.,  into  the  world,  which  the  devil 
had  made  like  a  wilderness,  no  right  way  then 
found  out  of  it.  And  when  many  began  to  be 
turned  to  the  light,  which  is  the  life  in  Christ,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  gave  them  an  understand 
ing,  and  had  found  the  path  of  the  Just,  the  shining 
light,  then  did  the  wolves,  lions,  kc,  make  a  roar- 
ing noise  against  the  lambs  and  children  of  Christ, 
and  were  ready  to  devour  them  and  me,  and  to 
tear  us  to  pieces.  But  the  Lord's  arm  and  power 
did  preserve  me,  though  many  times  my  life  was 
in  danger,  and  I  was  very  often  cast  into  dungeons 
and  prisons.  But  all  things  did  work  together  foi 
good.     The  more  I  was  cast  into  outward  prisons 


the  more  people  came  out  of  the  spiritual  and  in- 
ward prisons,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
But  the  priests  and  professors  wore  in  such  a  rage, 

made  the  rude  and  profane  people  in  such  a 
fury,  that  I  could  hardly  walk  in  the  streets,  or  go 
in  the  highways,  but  they  were  ready  ofttimes  to 
do  me  a  mischief.  But  Christ  who  hath  all  power 
heaven  and  in  earth,  did  so  restrain  and  limit 
them  with  his  power,  that  my  life  was  preserved ; 
though  many  times  I  was  near  being  killed. 

Oh  !  the  burdens  and  travails  that  I  went  un- 
der !  Often  my  life  pressed  down  under  the  spii'its 
of  professors  and  teachers  without  life,  and  the 
profane.  And  besides,  the  troubles  afterwards 
with  backsliders,  apostates  and  false  brethren, 
which  were  like  so  many  Judascs  in  betraying  the 
truth,  and  God's  faithful  and  chosen  seed,  and 
causing  the  way  of  Truth  to  be  evilly  spoken  of. 
But  the  Lord  blasted  and  confounded  them,  so 
that  none  did  stand  long ;  for  the  Lord  did  either 
destroy  them,  or  bring  them  to  nought ;  and  his 
Truth  did  flourish,  and  his  people  in  it,  to  the  praise 
of  God,  who  is  the  revenger  of  his  chosen." 

Friends  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
through  sufi'ering  the  truth  was  spread,  and  the 
Society  was  built  up  and  enlarged.  If  its  princi- 
ples are  supported  now,  it  will  be  by  adherence  to 
the  same  path,  and  walking  by  the  same  rule, 
through  great  affliction  from  the  worldly  spirit,  and 
the  backsliders  of  this  day.  He  that  was  with 
his  children  in  the  fiery  furnace  and  the  lion's  den, 
and  preserved  them,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever,  and  will  continue  to  encamp  round 
about  his  church  and  people.  lie  raised  up  our 
predecessors  in  the  Truth,  and  defended  them  in 
the  midst  of  bitter  enmity  and  cruelty,  and  is  as 
able  and  as  faithful  to  do  it  in  this  day,  for  all 
those  who  are  entirely  devoted  to  his  will,  and  who 
take  patiently  the  cup  which  he  appoints  them  to 
drink.  Taking  up  the  cro.ss  and  following  Christ 
is  the  way  to  the  crown.  There  is  no  new  way, 
and  lie  that  "endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
hame  for  our  sakes,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God,"  will  help  and  defend 

sufi'ering  children  in  every  time  of  need,  as 
they  love  and  serve  Him. 


Hard  Times  at  tlie  West. — The  late  commercial 
revulsion  laid  its  hand  heavily  upon  many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  west,  where  the  credit  sys- 
tem was  expanded  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
now  nothing  is  heard  from  them  but  a  terribly 
earnest  cry  of  "  hard  times."  The  city  of  Chicago, 
which  has  been  the  great  head  quarters  of  specu- 
lation at  the  west,  and  where  store  lots  two  years 
ago  were  worth  almost  untold  gold,  feels  the  re- 
action with  great  severity.  Business  is  emphati- 
cally down  to  the  "  hard  pan."  What  trade  there 
exists  is  limited  to  the  actual  necessities  of  com- 
merce, and  the  "  improvements"  which  depended 
on  flush  times,  are  greatly  retarded.  The  price  of 
labour,  building  materials  and  produce  of  all 
kinds  has  fallen  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  Ileal  estate  is  kept  up  by  making  no 
sales  except  forced  ones.  Mortgages  are  not  fore- 
closed by  land  agents,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
prove  a  loss  to  the  holder,  as  not  enough  has  been 
paid  by  the  purchaser  to  make  up  the  difference  of 
depreciation  in  value  since  the  purchase  was  made, 
to  the  present  time.  Hence  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  creditor  to  obtain  another  payment  on  the  land. 
The  number  of  unoccupied  stores  and  houses,  al- 
ready counted  by  hundreds,  is  increasing  daily. 

At  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  rents  have  declined  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  while  real  estate  has, 
on  an  average,  lost  one-third  of  last  year's  valua- 
tion.    Outside   the  city  the   decrease   has  been 
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greater.  Wages  have  partaken  of  the  downward 
tendency,  and  labourers  who  last  year  obtained 
§1.50  per  day,  are  this  year  forced  "to  be  content 
with  90  cents.  From  Iowa,  too,  there  is  a  general 
cry  of  hard  times.  We  hear  of  young  men  who 
have  gone  from  this  section  to  the  west  during  the 
last  six  months,  to  seek  employment,  who  came 
back  with  very  different  notions  of  the  resources  of 
the  west  from  what  they  had  when  they  started,  and 
purses  sadly  depleted. 

These  evidences  of  pecuniary  suffering  at  the 
west  are  by  no  means  pleasant  to  record.  Not  only 
are  many  of  the  sufferers  our  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, but  their  misfortunes  react  upon  us.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  rampant  spirit  of  specula- 
tion which  has  been  so  rife  in  that  section  of  the 
country  of  late  years  has  received  a  check,  which 
will  lead  the  people  to  adopt  a  more  cautious  policy, 
and  confine  themselves  more  closely  to  legitimate 
operations. — Boston  Journal. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,  held  First  month 
3d,  1859,  the  following  named  Friends  were  ap- 
pointed officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Clerk — Edward  Kichie. 

Treasurer — Richard  Richardson. 

Managers — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston,  Benjamin 
11.  Pitfield,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Caleb  Wood,  Jabez 
Jenkins,  J.  Wistar  Evans,  Elihu  Roberts,  William 
Evans,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  W.  Stokes. 

By  the  Managers'  report,  the  Association  was 
informed  that  the  schools  ior  coloured  children, 
under  their  care,  have  been  regularly  continued 
during  the  past  year,  and,  they  believe,  are  in  as 
flourishing  condition  as  at  any  former  period. 
When  we  consider  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
under  which  many  of  the  pupils  are  placed  at  home, 
and  the  associations  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
their  advancement  in  knowledge  is  as  rapid  as  could 
be  expected. 

The  short  time  many  of  them  are  able  to  devote 
to  learning,  and  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance 
at  school,  often  prevent  that  rapidity  and  profi- 
ciency in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  which  is 
found  among  those  whose  circumstances  are  more 
favourable ;  nevertheless  the  progress  of  some  is 
equal  to  that  of  most  other  children. 

Both  schools  have  been  regularly  visited  by 
committees  of  the  Managers,  and  they  have  endea- 
voured to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers  the 
importance  of  the  charge  placed  under  their  care, 
and  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  to  car- 
ry out  the  intentions  of  the  board,  that  this  Institu- 
tion shall  not  relax  its  efforts  for  the  instruction 
and  amelioration  of  this  interesting  class  of  our 
population ;  and  on  the  pupils,  the  advantages  we 
present  to  them  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  learn-' 
ing.  The  usual  routine  of  instruction,  with  slight 
modification,  has  been  continued,  and  that  important 
branch  of  female  education,  the  use  of  the  needle, 
has  not  been  neglected  ;  a  number  of  garments 
have  been  made  up  in  the  school,  and  distributed 
to  the  more  destitute  among  them.  The  Managers 
expended  during  last  winter  §18.52  for  supplying 
shoes  to  those  scholars  in  need  of  them,  who  otiier- 
wise  would  have  been  prevented  from  attending 
school  in  inclement  weather.  Present  class  list  in 
Infant  school  is  132,  and  average  attendance  has 
been  about  70.  The  class  list  in  Girls*  department 
is  5G,  and  average  attendance  39.  There  has  been 
increased  interest  manifested  by  the  girls  in  the 
use  of  the  library,  which  comprises  a  moderate 
assortment  of  useful  reading.  There  have  been 
1121  books  loaned  to  the  scholars  the  past  year. 


The  Managers  would  be  glad  if  those  who  have 
the  means  to  spare,  would  contribute  to  add  annu- 
ally some  new  books  of  an  interesting  character. 

We  are  informed  by  the  executors  of  our  late 
esteemed  friend,  Jane  Clark,  deceased,  that  she 
generously  bequeathed  §500  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Institution. 

During  the  past  year,  the  principal  teacher  in 
each  of  our  schools  resigned  her  situation,  and  we 
appointed  Elizabeth  S.  Leeds  principal  of  the  Girls' 
schools,  and  Sarah  M.  Alexander,  of  the  Infant 
school.  Jabez  Je.\kins, 

Clerk  for  the  Evening. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1858. 

Tor   "The  Friend." 

Be  not  Deceived. 

It  is  in  days  like  these,  of  femine  and  sore  trial 
to  the  heritage  of  God,  that  the  ever  watchful 
enemy  of  the  church  and  of  our  souls  is  most  busy 
to  sow  his  deceitful  tares;  and  in  any  and  everj- 
way  he  can,  to  seek  to  draw  us  from  our  steadfast- 
ness of  faith  in  Christ.  Among  his  various  devices 
for  this  end,  perhaps  there  is  none  more  fertile  in 
evil,  or  more  likely  to  induce  lukewarmness,  and 
settling  on  the  lees,  than  by  inducing  us  to  let  go 
the  standard  of  Truth,  or  to  lower  it  complaisantly 
to  the  flesh-loving  ease  and  indulgence,  of  the  un- 
mortified  nominal  christian  and  prayerless  professor 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But  alas,  for  the  false 
weight  and  the  deceitful  balance  !  It  may  deceive 
us,  and  our  influence  thereby  may  deceive  others : 
but  the  All-seeing  Holy  One,  whose  eyes  are  as  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  whose  balances  are  of  the  un- 
erring sanctuary,  who  judgeth  the  motive,  and 
searcheth  the  reins  of  the  heart,  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. No  counterfeit  of  the  enemy,  no  giving 
way  thereto  on  our  parts,  no  covering  that  is  not 
of  His  Spirit  who  searcheth  all  things,  will  stand 
us  in  any  stead  when  brought  to  that  awful  judg- 
ment-seat, and  before  our  Omnipotent  Judge  at 
whose  face,  it  is  written,  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 

"  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art 
found  wanting,"  was  the  language  to  one,  who  was 
revelling  in  the  excesses  of  pride  and  vain  glory  ; 
and  whose  heart  was  lifted  up  above  the  un- 
changeable Witness  for  truth.  And  such  must  be 
the  denunciation  against  each  one  of  us,  who  dwell 
not  in  the  meek  and  lowly,  and  self-distrustful  de- 
pendence upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Who,  as 
ever,  remains  to  be  wisdom,  righteousness,  sancti- 
fication,  and  redemption  unto  all  who  experiment- 
ally witness  that  faith  in  Him,  which  overcomes 
the  world,  and  robs  the  grave  of  its  victory.  For 
no  less  applicable  now,  either  as  it  relates  to  indi- 
viduals, societies,  or  nations,  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Most  High  through  His  Prophet : — "  If  my 
children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my 
judgments ;  if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep 
not  my  commandments ;  then  will  I  visit  their 
transgression  with  a  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with 
stripes."  And  very  clearly,  doth  one  of  our  an- 
cient Friends  point  out  the  unalterable  necessity  of 
our  submitting  unreservedly  to  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
which  shall  burn  as  an  oven.  "  This  is  a  dreadful 
day,"  says  he,  "  a  day  of  vengeance,  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  redeemeth  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Zion  is  redeemed  with  judgment, 
and  established  with  righteousness.  Do  not  make 
the  way  to  heaven  easier  in  your  minds  and  ima- 
ginations than  indeed  it  is  ;  and  think  it  not  sufli- 
cient  to  live  in  an  outward  observance  of  the  ways 
of  God.  If  your  own  wills  be  alive,  and  your  cor- 
ruptions remain  unmortified,  the  judgment  of  God 
will  be  your  portion." 

It  will  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  suppose,  that  the 


spirit  of  this  world  has  undergone  an  improvem 
since  the  days  of  our  early  Friends,  or  since  th 
of  the  more  primitive  discipbs  of  our  Lord.  T! 
Satan  is  any  less  busy  or  subtile  now  than  th 
That  that  which  was  anti-christ  formerly,  i 
anti-christ  still.  Oi*  that  the  requisitions  of  Chrif 
holy,  self-crucifying  religion,  can  in  any  wise 
modified  to  suit  the  prevailing,  degenerate  taste 
this  lustful  and  self-loving  age.  No,  no  !  Amii 
all  the  moral  improvements,  the  physical  chaug 
and  the  railroad  facilities  which  have  taken  pla 
the  way  to  the  Kingdom  remains,  and  must  rem; 
the  same  that  ever  it  was;  unchanged,  and  ii 
changeable.  Our  Holy  Redeemer  is  the  sai' 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  And  He  alonei 
the  way:  as  He  saith,  "  I a?n  Hie  way,  iJie  tru 
and  tlie  life.  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  I 
hy^  me."  Who  also  declareth,  and  oh  !  that  I 
faithful  and  true  Witness  might  apply  it  wi 
solemn  earnestness  to  each  of  our  hearts ; — "Jf 
live  after  tlwfesh,  ye  shall  die :  but  if  ye  throu, 
the  Sjnrit  do  'mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  sh. 
live.  For  as  luany  as  are  led  by  tlie  Spirit 
God,  they  (only)  are  the  sons  of  God.'''  'Then  '. 
none  conclude  that  they  can,  by  any  means,  e\ 
be  exonerated  from  that  strict  and  holy  living,  tl 
self-denying  life  and  conversation,  that  faithl 
walking  with  God,  as  Enoch  did,  which  makes 
the  lover  of  this  world,  and  to  the  reveller 
spirit,  perhaps  the  most  burdensome  and  rejecti 
part  of  Christianity.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  natui 
man  loveth  ease,  and  seeketh  to  be  heir  of  t'l 
kingdoms  ;  coveting  a  primrose  path  of  dallian 
here,  and  expecting  heaven  as  a  snug  reversi- 
hereafter.     Forgetting  that — 

'•  To  be  in  both  worlds  full 
Is  more  than  Christ  was." 
Moreover  our  compassionate  Saviour  and  Hij 
Priest  never  designed  that  this  should  be  a  sta 
of  rest ;  but  of  trial,  of  crosses,  of  conflict, 
suffering,  of  pilgrimage.  "  In  the  world,"  said  '. 
to  his  disciples,  "  ye  shall  have  tribulation,"  £ 
Look  at  his  own  life  throughout,  from  Bethlehen 
manger  to  Calvary's  cross,  and  where  do  we  s 
any  act  or  precept,  but  what  is  conveyed  in  t 
language,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  oh  God 
Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  own  bless- 
prayer  for  his  followers ; — "  That  they  all  may ' 
one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  the 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :"  but  that  havil 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,  we  shou 
"  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  t! 
blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  neiv  and  living  way,  whii 
he  hath  consecrated  for  us,  through  the  vail, 
is  to  say,  his  flesh ;''  and  that  we  might  be  euabh 
and  animated  to  deny  self,  submit  to  his  cro. 
and  through  unreserved  obedience  to  his  wi 
come  out  from  every  letting,  hindering  thing  th 
clogs  our  ascent  heavenward.  That  thus  in  u: 
speakable  mercy  we  might  witness  a  drawing  n& 
unto  God  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance 
faith ;  and  looking  beyond  all  the  fading,  unsati 
fying  enjoyments  of  this  wicked  and  perishab 
world,  have  our  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  "  the  cro? 
laid  up"  for  the  diligent,  faithful  traveller,  as  tl 
sure,  the  joyful,  and  ever-enduring 
reward. 

Then  may  none  be  deceived  either  by  a  fali 
balance  within  themselves,  or  by  a  lowered,  d 
ceitful  standard  held  up  by  those  around  them.  '& 
membering  the  injunction,  "  Be  not  deceived ;  Gk 
is  not  mocked  :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  thi 
shall  he  also  reap."  There  is  no  safety  but  in  t'i 
inward  watch  unto  our  Sufficiency, — watching  ii) 
to  prayer  with  all  perseverance.  For  "  the  Lo: 
is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver,  the  Lo  f 
is  our  King :''  who  alone  can  save  us. 
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[iet  us  therefore,  whose  hearts  God  hath  touched,  the  yard,  the  deacoD,  pointing  to  one  of  the  cows, 
forth  with  weeping  and  supplications,  in  this  day  exclaimed,  "  There,  take  that  cow  and  drive  her 
great  apostacy  and  backsliding,  praying  and  home."  The  man  thanked  him  heartily  for  the 
fstlin-  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  He  will  cow,  and  started  for  home  ;  but  the  deacon  was 
d  be  exalted  in  his  own  strength.     That  observed  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of  deep  thought 


will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring 
nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent ;  and 
tin  sanctify  His  great  name,  which  has  been 
ifaned.  That  He  will  scatter  his  enemies;  and 
toring   his  people  to  the   simplicity,    humility, 

I  meekness,  which  are  of  Him,  will  cause  yet 
lin  that  Jerusalem  shall  become  a  rejoicing,  and 
■  people  a  joy. 

I  For  "  The  Friend." 

Salutary  .\dvice  to  Youth, 
/"cry  great  is  the  danger  when  the  young  and 
cperienced   are  proud   and   opinionated.     Tbis 
urally  raises  them   above   instruction,  putting 

II  out  of  the  way  of  being  truly  profitable,  either 
hemselves  or  others.  Such,  unless  their  hearts 
mercifully  turned  by  a  supernatural  power,  are 
or  likely  to  be  fit  for  governing  families,  or  to 

as  members  in  the  church  of  God.  Unless 
r  unmortified  wills  and  tempers  are  submitted 
however  unreasonable,  they  will  break  the  pcaCK 
'  xietrj,  and  violate  the  wlvok&ome  order  tlcereof, 

Ig  like  the  uusubjected  bulls  of  Bashan.  When 
assume  the  outward  form  of  religion,  and  take 
I  a  them  to  be  active  members,  without  a  change 
■ieart,  they  prove  a  painful  burden  to  the  living 
■libers.  Neither  can  such  make  suitable  help- 
■;3S  as  husbands  or  wives;  nor  can  tliey  in  that 
\i  rightly  fill  up  the  hououruble  stations  of  pa- 
Si,  friends,  neighbours  or  tradesmen.  I  do 
'lefore,  in  much  affection  and  desire  for  the  Wei- 
ll of  the  youth,  caution  and  warn  them  carefully 
jvoid  the  company  and  conversation  of  such, 
Igh  under  the  same  profession,  who  disregard 
^  parents  and  those  who  have  the  rule  over 
h\;  who  slight,  or  speak  contemptuously  of  their 
ii:rs,  such  as  ministers  and  elders,  etc.,  or  of  the 
'Titian  advices  given  forth  by  the  Yearly  and 
'•■  meetings,  or  of  the  wholesome  discipline  esta- 
■'■  ed  amongst  us  as  a  people  in  the  wisdom  of 

"it  not  the  religious-minded  join  such  in  mar- 

'*i ,  however  great  the  outward  prospect  may  ap- 

* ;  for  tender  religious  minds  cannot  be  happy 

'!» such  in  that  connection.    The  fear  of  the  Lord 

'^!  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that  which  makes 

'"'•iliceps  the  heart  clean.  Learn  it  in  tender  age, 

^by  it  you  will  be  taught  to  remember  your 

'Ji^tor  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  agreeably 

'^  e  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord,  to  seek  first 

lill^pngdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 

"l«fls  necessary  will  be  added.     Divine  wisdom,  as 

"Regarded,  will  direct  your  steps  in  the  course 

>  His  short  pilgrimage,  in  the  choice  of  proper 

'  ates,  and  in  all  other  affairs  of  consequence. 

amc  watchful  Providence  will  be  over  you, 

|g"|re,  guidance  and  protection,  if  you  look  to 

who  attended  those  that  lived  in  his  fear,  as 

ay  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


until  the  man  had  gone  some  rods.  He  then 
looked  up,  and  called  out,  "  Hey,  bring  that 
cow  back."  The  man  looked  around,  and  the 
deacon  added,  "  Let  that  cow  come  back,  and  you 
come  back  too."  He  did  so  ;  and  when  ho  came 
back  into  the  yard  again,  the  deacon  said,  "  There 
now,  take  your  pick  out  of  the  cows;  I  ain't 
agoing  to  lend  to  the  Lord  the  poorest  cow  I've 


got. 


-American  Messettiier. 


Selected. 

Simplicity  of  Heart  before  Worldly  Prudence  and 
Policy. 

"Refined  policy  has  ever  been  the  parent  of 
confusion ;  and  ever  will  be  while  the  world  en- 
dures. Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily 
discovered  at  the  first  view,  as  fraud  is  surely  de- 
tected at  last,  is  of  no  mean  force  in  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is 
a  healing  and  cementing  principle. 

"  To  be  satisfied  with  the  acquittal  of  the  world, 
though  accompanied  with  the  secret  condemnation 
of  conscience,  is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind  ;  but  it 
requires  a  soul  of  no  common  stamp  to  be  satisfied 
with  its  own  acquittal,  and  to  despise  the  con- 
demnation of  the  world. 

"  Honour  is  unstable  and  seldom  the  same,  for 
she  feeds  upon  opinion  which  is  as  fickle  as  her 
food.  She  builds  a  lofty  structure  on  the  sandy 
foundation  of  the  esteem  of  those  who  are  of  all 
beings  the  most  subject  to  change.  But  virtue  is 
uniform  and  fixed,  because  she  looks  for  approb; 
tion  only  from  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever. 

"  Duty  is  above  all  consequences.  It  commands 
us  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but 
straight  onward.  Hence  every  signal  act  of  duty 
is  an  act  of  faith.  It  is  performed  in  the  assurance 
that  God  will  take  care  of  the  consequences,  and 
so  order  the  course  of  events,  that,  whatever  th^ 
immediate  result  may  be,  his  word  shall  not  return 
to  him  empty. 

"  Men  of  the  world  hold  that  it  is  impossibl 
do  a  disinterested  action,  except  from  an  interested 
motive;  for  the-  sake  of  admiration,  if  for  no 
grosser,  more  tangible  gain.  As  well  might  they 
say  that  the  sun,  when  showering  light  from  the 
sky,  is  also  standing  there  to  be  stared  at." 


IIow  do  Oysters  Make  their  i^hells  ? — A  Lon- 
don oysterman  can  tell  the  age  of  his  flock  to 
nicety.     The  age  of  an  oyster  is  not  to  be  found 
out  by  looking  into  its  mouth.     It  bears  its  years 
upon   its  back.     Everybody  who  has  handled  an 
oyster-shell,  must  have  observed  that  it  seemed  as 
if  composed   of  successive   layers  of  plates  over- 
lapping each  other.     These   are  technically  called 
"  shoots,"  and  each  of  them  marks  a  year's  growth, 
so  that   by  counting  them  we  can  determine  at  a 
glance  the  year  when  the  creature  came  into  the 
.biding  to  the  Lord. — A  poor  man,  some  of  i  world.     Up  to  the  time  of  its  maturity  the  shoot 
i*"  :  I  family  were  sick,  lived  near  Deacon  Murray,  |  are  regular  and  successive,  but  after  that  time  they 
*''ed  to  in  the  tract,  "  Worth  of  a  Dollar,"  and  j  become  irregular,  and  are  piled  one  over  the  other, 
.(tonally  called  at  his  hou,se  for  a  supply  of  milk,  so    that   the   shell   becomes   more    thickened    and 
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'■^morning  he  came  while  the  family  were  at 
''"J  fast.     —  Murray    rose  to    wait  upon  him 
•'"•  ?|  16  deacon  said  to  her,  "  Wait  till  after  break 
■^''^     She  did  so,  and  meanwhile  the  deacon 
*T  inquiries  of  the  man  about  his  family  and 

'     istauces. 

^'l*  er  family  worship,  the  deacon  invited  him  to 
^^^   to  the  barn  with  him.     When  they  got  into 


bulky.  Judging  from  the  great  thickness  to  which 
oyster-shells  have  attained,  this  mollusk  is  capable, 
if  left  to  its  natural  changes  unmolested,  of  attain- 
ing a  patriarchal  \ongesiiy.— London  Notes  arid 
Queries.  ^^^^^ 

God  is  better  served  in  resisting  a  temptation  to 
evil,  than  in  any  formal  prayers. 


The  right  education  of  the  children  in  our  reli- 
gious Society  is  a  subject  which  deeply  affects  its 
welfare,  and  ought  to  receive  the  earnest  attention 
and  care  of  its  members.  The  plastic  mind  of 
hildhood  readily  receives  impressions  from  sur- 
oundiug  associations  and  the  examples  of  every- 
day life.  If  these  are  calculated  to  discourage 
and  repress  the  growth  from  the  evil  seed  that  so 
arly  manifests  its  presence  in  the  heart,  and  to 
deeply  root  and  foster  those  vital  principles  of 
virtue  from  which,  under  the  blessed  aid  and  in- 
fluence of  Divine  Grace,  are  produced  the  fruits  of 
a  religious  life,  their  value  is  inestimable,  and  the 
children  favoured  with  them,  have  cause  to  rise  up 
and  call  those  blessed,  who  are  careful  to  bestow 
them  upon  tliem.  In  tlie  efi'orts  now  made  to  dif- 
fuse a  showy  literary  education,  it  is  to  be  feared 
these  most  important  truths  are  much  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  in  very  many  seminaries,  while  the  in- 
struction afforded  is  quite  superficial,  the  scholars 
are  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  irreli- 
gious sentiments,  evil  examples,  and  close  compa- 
nionship with  the  dissolute  and  depraved.  Friends 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  guarding  their  offspring 
from  these  evils,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  aflbrded  within  the  Society  for  dispensing  to 
them  a  good,  practical  education,  such  as  is  calcu- 
lated to  avail  them  in  the  after  pursuits  of  life,  while 
care  is  taken  to  screen  them  from  moral  contami- 
nation, and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  knowledge 
of  and  a  love  for  the  principles  of  the  christian 
religion,  and  the  testimonies  resulting  from  them. 
The  members  residing  in  Philadelphia  are  specially 
favoured  in  these  respects,  there  having  been  for 
many  years  such  schools  for  both  sexes  established 
here,  amply  provided  with  competent  teachers  and 
the  facilities  for  imparting  instruction,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  joint  committee  of  men  and 
women  appointed  by  the  four  Monthly  Meetings. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  last  report  of  that 
committee,  and  commend  it  to  the  serious  attention 
of  such  of  our  city  readers  as  have  the  duty  of 
bringing  up  children  devolved  upon  them.  A  new 
session  commenced  in  these  schools  the  first  instant, 
and  we  understand  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  over  that  mentioned  in  the 
report. 

To  the  Month'y  Meetings. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  care  of  Select 
Schools,  lleport,  that  the  four  schools  under  their 
care  have  been  continued  during  the  past  year. 
That  for  boys,  on  Cherry  street,  is  attended  at 
present  by  sixty-five  pupils;  of  whom  thirteen  are 
in  the  Primary  department :  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, forming  the  first  half  of  the  year,  its  class 
list  numbered  forty-seven  scholars.  The  school 
for  girls,  on  Seventh  street,  is  attended  by  seventy 
pupils  ;  at  the  previous  session  there  were  seventy- 
eight  names  on  its  class  list.  The  Northern  Pri- 
mary School  is  attended  by  twenty-six  children; 
at  the  previous  session  the  number  was  twenty- 
seven.  The  Western  Primary  school  has  a  class 
list  of  twenty-seven  scholars ;  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion it  numbered  twenty-eight. 

The  whole  number  on  the  registers  of  all  the 
schools  at  this  time  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  At  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  it 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  Primary  department  of  the  Girls'  school 
has  been  discontinued.  The  small  boys  attending 
it  have  been  transferred  to  the  Boy's  School,  in 
which  a  Primary  department  has  been  established, 
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under  the  care  of  a  female  teacher ;  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  girls  has  been  provided  for  by 
placing  them  in  suitable  classes  in  the  Girls'  school. 
This  change  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Girls'  school  would  thereby  be  pro- 
moted, and  the  result  so  far  appears  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. An  entirely  new  classilication  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  studies  in  that  seminary,  designed  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
has  also  been  introduced. 

In  the  other  schools,  no  material  changes  have 
been  made  within  the  past  year.  Experimental 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c., 
are  delivered  weekly,  during  the  winter  season,  at 
the  Boys'  school,  by  the  teachers  in  that  Seminary, 
which  are  attended  by  the  boys,  and  by  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Girls'  School.  Those  lectures  form 
a  valuable  part  of  the  system  of  instruction,  being 
the  means  of  imparting  much  interesting  and  use- 
ful information  to  the  pupils  attending  them. 

The  various  schools  have  received  the  same  kind 
of  supervision  and  care  heretofore  extended  to  them, 
and  they  are,  it  is  believed,  in  as  satisfactory  a 
state  as  at  any  former  period.  Endeavours  are 
used  to  keep  them  supplied  with  all  the  needful 
facilities  for  imparting  sound  literary  instruction, 
and  to  maintain  their  character  as  Select  Schools, 
in  which  our  youth  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  a  guarded  education  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Friends.         *  *  *          * 

From  various  causes,  the  difficulty  of  training  up 
the  children  of  Friends  in  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity required  by  our  religious  profession,  appears 
to  be  increasing,  more  especially  in  large  cities 
Parents  who  are  duly  concerned  for  the  real  wel- 
fare of  their  offspring,  will,  therefore,  feel  yet  more 
deeply  the  obligation  to  give  them,  when  practica- 
ble,  an  education  in  seminaries  in  which  they  may 
be  exposed,  as  little  as  possible,  to  inlluences  cal 
culated  to  weaken  their  attachment  to  our  testi 
monies,  and  draw  them  aside  from  the  narrow  and 
safe  path  into  an  assimilation  with  the  world.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  maintenance  of  such  schools 
appears  to  be  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  Society  in  this  city,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  under  the  care 
of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  should  receive  the  en 
couracement  and  kind  support  hitherto  extended 
to  them,  and  that  Friends,  more  generally,  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  offer. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Carter,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  First  mo.  11th,  1859. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  First  month  22d. 

The  cotton  market  was  declining.  Sales  of  the  week, 
44,000  bales.  The  quotations  were  as  follows:  Orleans 
fair,  7Jrf. ;  middlings,  6j(?. ;  Mobile  fair,  Tii. ;  middlings, 
6,  11-16J.  Flour  dull,  and  quotations  nominal.  Mixed 
corn,  28s.  a  28s.  Gd. ;  yellow,  20s.  a  29s.  Gd.  per  480  lbs. 
The  London  money  market  was  unchanged,  the  supply 
being  abundant.     Consols,  95J. 

It  is  stated  that  the  British  Minister  at  Washington 
will  be  instructed  to  obtain  the  re-opening  of  the  Ame- 
rican coasting  trade  to  British  vessels,  in  return  for  a 
like  concession  by  Great  Britain. 

The  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  steamer  Great 
Eastern  had  been  concluded,  £300,000  having  been  sub- 
scribed, which  is  thought  to  be  enough  to  purchase  and 
complete  the  ship,  and  provide  for  a  working  capital. 

The  Bombay  Mail  of  Twelfth  month  24th  reached 
England,  First  mo.  20th.  The  subjugation  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts  was  rapidly  progressing. 

On  the  continent,  warlike  rumors  continued,  and  al- 
though endeavours  were  made  to  allay  the  prevalent 
apprehension,  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm  still  disturbed 
the  public  mind. 

The  leading  journals  of  Germany  are  exceedingly 
violent  in  their  attacks  on  the  French  government,  anil 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  understanding  between 


Prussia,  Austria  and  Ifhe  German  States.     The  Daily 

3  says,  that  Prussia  has  signified  to  France  that  she 

will  not  look  with  indifference,  but  with  great  anxiety 

1  any  unprovoked  attack  on  Austria  by  France.     It 

as  reported  that  an  ofi'ensive  and  defen'sive  alliance 
had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Sardinia.  War- 

:e  preparations  continued  in  France. 

The  French  expedition  against  the  insurgents  in  Al- 
geria was  successful,  the  tribes  having  made  complete 
submission. 

The  French  garrison  at  Rome  had  been  reinforced  by 
wo  regiments  of  the  line. 

The  amnesty  to  the  political  prisoners  iu  Naples  had 
been  modified,  so  as  to  require  their  banishment  to  Ame- 


rica. 

An  Austrian  Loan  for  £6,000,000  was 

MEXICO. — This  unhappy  country  continues  to  be  the 
scene  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Advices  from  the  city 
of  .Mexico  to  First  mo.  28th  slate,  that  General  Miramon 
reached  the  capital  on  the  26th,  with  a  thousand  cavalry. 
He  disapproved  of  the  acts  of  Robles,  and  displaced  him, 
placing  Gen.  Sales  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  had 
also  reinstated  Zuloaga  in  the  Presidency.  The  "Li- 
berals" had  routed  Gen.  Negretta  near  Jalapa. 

HAYTL— Cape  Haytien  dates  to  First  mo.  17th,  have 
been  received.  The  revolution  was  progressing.  The 
Republican  army  was  encamped  about  Port  an  Prince, 
and  was  constantly  augmenting  its  force.  The  Emperor 
had  suffered  another  defeat,  and  his  abdication  at  an 
earlv  day  was  expected. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^ms.— The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  polygamy  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and  to  restrain  the  peo- 
ple and  authorities  therein  from  interference  with  the 
federal  judiciary.  The  House  passed  the  Senate  bill  re- 
lative to  the  New  York  Indian  Reservation  in  Kansas. 
It  sets  apart  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  for  each 
individu.al  Indian,  who  is  removed  from  New  York  to  the 
reservation  assigned  to  them  under  the  treaty  of  1838. 
The  Indians  to  have  one  year  within  which  to  make 
their  selection,  and  pre-emption  to  be  secured  from  the 
date  of  settlement.  The  money  derived  from  the  sal 
lands  other  than  those  selected  by  ths  Indians  to 
paid  into  the  treasury  for  their  benefit.  The  House  has 
also  passed  a  bill  "to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  set- 
tlers on  the  public  lands."  It  provides  that  "  any  per- 
son who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  who  shall  have  filed  his  intention  to  be- 
come such,  as  required  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  be  entitled  to  enter,  free  of  cost,  one  quarter  section 
of  vacant  and  untippropriated  public  lands  which  may, 
at  the  time  the  application  is  made,  be  subject  to  private 
entry."  The  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate  is  very 
doubtful.  The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have 
decided  to  report  against  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  establish  military  posts  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 
Although  there  is  evidently  a  majority  in  the  House  in 
favour  of  the  passage  of  the  Senate  French  Spoliation 
bill,  its  necessary  reference,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Speaker,  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  may  be  regarded  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  defeat. 

Florida. — A  movement  is  afoot  for  the  cession  of  a 
portion  of  West  Florida  to  Alabama.  It  includes  the 
port  of  Pensacola,  and  seems  to  have  originated  in  that 
city,  with  a  view  to  improving  its  prospects.  The  legis- 
lature of  Florida  has  passed  a  joint  resolution,  approved 
by  the  Governor,  leaving  it  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
vote  on  the  proposition. 

Utah. — Gov.  Gumming,  of  Utah,  in  his  message  to  thi 
Legislature  of  that  territory,  urges  the  establishment  of 
common  schools  ;  congratulates  the  people  upon  the  fact 
that  civil  war  has  been  averted,  and  that  peace  now 
reigns  throughout  the  territory.  He  calls  upon  the 
Mormons  to  manifest  in  the  future  their  devotion  to  the 
laws,  and  suggests  many  measures  looking  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  territory  and  its  population. 

Jfeto  Mexico. — Fort  Defiance  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  21st, 
have  been  received  by  the  Santa  Fe  mails.  The  Navajo 
Indians  acknowledge  losing  200  lives,  20,000  sheep,  500 
horses,  and  the  destruction  of  1000  huts  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  grain,  during  the  late  war  with  the  whites 
A  letter  to  the  Santa  Fe  Gazette,  intimates  that  there  is 
a  disposition  to  deal  too  harshly  with  those  Indians, 
The  writer  says,  if  certain  terras  are  exacted,  it  will  turn 
them  from  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  agriculture,  (b; 
which  they  now  support  a  whole  nation  of  twelve  thou 
sand  souls,  sustain  two  hundred  and  fit>y  thousand  shee] 


and  sixty  thousand  horses,)  and  make  them  robbers  ai 
plunderers. 

New  For/c— Mortality  last  week,  423.  Natives  of  tl 
United  States,  312.  From  consumption,  71  ;  scarh 
fever,  21.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jerse 
strong  vote,  adopted  emphatic  resolutions  again 
the  establishment  of  quarantine  at  Sandy  Hook,  at 
structing  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  New  Je 
sey  in  Congress  to  oppose  action  to  that  end  by  the  Gei 
eral  Government. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  191.  From  i 
sumption,  24 ;  scarlet  fever,  4 ;  inflammation  of  tt 
ungs,  21.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  last  month,  i 
iscertained  by  the  thermometer  at  the  Pennsylvan 
Hospital,  was  34  degrees,  which  was  2.}  degrees  abo' 
average  of  the  preceding  thirty-four  years.  Tl 
highest  of  the  thermometer  was  62  degrees  on  the  21s 
lowest,  3  degrees  below  zero,  on  the  10th.  Tl 
amount  of  rain  was  6.67  inches. 

Delaware  Lotteries.— Hot  satisfied  with  the  opprobrin 
.already  fixed  upon  the  State,  in  connection  with  th, 
demoralizing  species  of  gambling,  the  Legislatui 
about  conceding  lottery  privileges  to  Wood,  Eddy  k  C 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the  period  of  seventeen  yeai 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  §612,000. 

The  Cotton  Crop  of  last  season  appears  to  be  a  lar{ 
one.  The  total  excess  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  i 
the  ports  of  shipment,  up  to  the  4th  inst.,  compared  wi 
the  same  period  last  year,  exceeds  one  million  of  bales 

Marine  Los.^es. — The  aggregate  number  of  vessels  lo 
at  sea  last  month,  was  46.  Value  of  vessels  and  cargot 
about  $1,1 17,000. 

Winter  in  South  Carolina.— Oa  the  30th  ult.,  at  Rid 
way,  Fairfield  District,  S.  C,  peach  blossoms  were  o 
in  full  bloom  on  a  tree  in  the   open  air,  and  in  no  ' 
protected  from  the  weather. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  R.  K.  Williams,  Va.,  $2,  to  18,  vol.  : 
from  S.  Packer,  0.,  §2,  to  22,  vol.  33  ;  from  J.  Fawcei 
agt.,   0.,  for  David  French,  Ed.  Bonsall,  Sr.,  L.  Cob 
Benj.  Antram,  and  C.  Allen,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  San 
Street,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32,  for  Harrison  Gamble,  The 
Heald,  Edwin  Fogg,  H.  W.  Harris,  and  Jon.  Fawcett, : 
each,  for  vol.  32,  for  Joseph  Stratton,  $2,  to  41,  vol.  i 
David  Whinery,  §4,  to  21,  vol.  31  ;  from  James  Tayh 
agt.,  C,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31,  and  for  E.  Morgan,  G.  D.  Sn 
T.  Kite,  J.  Wanzer,  and  Geo.  Bewley,  §2  each,  vol. 
from   M.  Atwater,  agt.,  N.   Y.,  for  H.   Fuller,  Joshi 
Haight,  C.  Haight,  and  Wm.  Brownell,  %2  each,  vol. 


The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  J 
sociation  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarter,  is  appoit 
ed  to  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Arch  street  "' 

g-house,  on  the  14th  inst,  at  8  p.  m. 

Friends  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

T.  E.  Beesley,  Sec'y. 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  5th,  1859. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Plymouth,  Montgomery  C 
Pa.,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  5th  of  First  n: 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  Jacob  Albehtson  ;  a  me 
ber  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  and  Plymouth  Particular  Me 
ings.  This  dear  Friend  was  favoured  to  bear  the  suflf 
ings  of  a  protracted  illness  with  cheerful  resignatit 
giving  evidence  by  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
patient  endurance  of  the  turnings  of  the  Lord's  ho 
upon  him,  that  he  was  seeking  and  hoping  for  a 
inheritance.  He  was  strengthened  to  exhort  hi: 
ren  to  the  observance  of  plainness  of  speech,  behavit 
and  apparel,  assuring  them  that  they  would  find  the 
stepping  stones  in  the  way  of  a  religious  life.  His  frien 
have  the  consoling  hope  that  he  was  found  both  wait' 
and  watching  for  his  Lord's  coming. 

,  on  the  8th  ult.,  Ann  L.  Barber,  wife  of  Sa 

Barber,  in  the  31st  year  other  age  ;  a  member  of  S 
Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  lingering  illn 
which  she  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  resig 
tion,  and  died  in  a  resigned  state  of  mind,  and  with 
assurance  of  a  happy  change,  leaving  her  friends  i 
relatives  with  the  consoling  hope  that  their  loss  is 
eternal  gain. 

- — -,  on  the  28th  of  the  First  month,  1859,  iL 
Evans,  daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  Evans,  of  Pb 
delphia,  in  the  6Sth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

VxOV.T.,  PILE  A  M'ELIiOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Joliu  Sarlow. 

(Concluded  from  page  ITS.) 

This  view  he  frequently  dwelt  upon,  saying,  "  I 
ave  made  intellect  and  human  knowledge  too 
inch  the  one  object — this  has  been  my  weakness; 
-though  at  one  time  I  would  not  have  acknow- 
dged  it  a  weakness.  Pecuniary  success  has  not 
een  my  point  of  ambition  ;  the  snare  has  been  in 
a  over  ardent  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
sieDce ;  and  perhaps  some  corresponding  care  for 
jaentifio  reputation.     But  in  all  these  things  there 

^|.  no  anchor  or  refuge  for  the  immortal  soul ;  and 
ijothing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  increasing  spiri- 
!ial   perceptions.     Oh  no!  nothing  but  the   free 

.  percy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  will  avail — Christ, 
!ie  only  door  of  reconciliation  provided  by  God — 

■:jh,  to  think  of  it!  to  think  of  his  sending  his  be- 
l)ved  Son  into  the  world,  to  redeem  man  from  his 
')st  and  fallen  state  !     And  on  this  foundation  wo 

:;  bust   all   stand   for  the   redemption  of   the   soul. 

■f  Breeds  and  systems  are  nothing — this  is  what  all 

•'  jmst  come  to.  If  persons  could  but  view  eternity 
|i  the  light  in  which  I  now  see  it,  how  would  they 

I  jiink  upon  it — dwell  upon  it — and  make  its  inte- 
!;sts  the  first  and   all-important  business  of  their 

=  fves!" 

::  \  The  principal  feature  of  his  disease  was  the  in- 

Inse  and  unremitting  bodily  suflFering  which  ac- 
impanied  it,  oftentimes  amounting  to  agony, caused 
J  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  but  in  this 
linful  discipline,  he  recognized  the  chastening  of 
•::|  Father's  love,  saying, — "Oh,  I  do  believe  that 
le  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  has  prescribed  a 
ght  remedy  for  every  disease ;  and  I  feel  that 
lis  intense  suffering  is  the  means  peculiarly  adapt- 
-1  to  bring  me  to  this  remedy.  Even  in  the  first 
kmple,  the  veil  had  to  be  lifted  up,  before  the 
I'riest  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; 
[nd  in  the  second  Temple, — in  Christ  Jesus, — the 
[ew  and  living  way, — there,  too,  a  veil  must  be 
|iken  away  from  the  heart,  before  we  can  fully 
pmprehend  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom." 
I  To  one  of  his  affectionate  watchers,  he  said, 
My  darling,  may  I  beg  of  thee  to  ask  for  me,  at 
pe  common  place  of  union,  if  consistent  with  his 
joly  will,  a  little  relief  from  pain?"  but  added, 
fter  a  moment's  pause,  "  Yet,  not  my  will,  but 
'hine  be  done !" 

He  frequently  acknowledged  with  thankfulness, 
lat  he  believed,  within  the  last  few  hours — even 
ithin  the  last  hour — he  had  been  permitted  to 


make  some  spiritual  advancement;  and  folt  in- 
creasingly sensible  of  an  inward  spiritual  applica- 
tion of  the  great  work  of  redemption  ;  that  it  was 
not  merely  an  outward  belief  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  gospel  tiiat  would  do;  -'Oh  no,  it  is  the 
word,  the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  the  heart." 
At  another  time,  he  said,  "Nothing  earthly  will 
do;  if  anything  earthly  would  do,  it  would  not  be 
all  to  the  Lord's  glory.  He  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end — only  think  of  that — the  beginning  and 
the  end  !"  Then,  expressing  thankfulness  for  the 
joy  and  comfort  that  were  granted  to  him,  he 
earnestly  prayed  that  he  "  might  never  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  ofthe.se  things  with  unsanctified  lips." 

He  dwelt  much,  about  this  time,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  the  cross — "  the  very  foot  of  the 
cross;"  again  adverting  to  the  value  of  natural  en- 
dowments, when  sanctified  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  he  said  that  those,  thus  gifted, 
were  doubtless  fitted  for  more  extended  usefulness ; 
but  he  continued,  "  It  is  a  simple  way — a  child 
may  walk  in  it,  but  it  is  a  narrow  way." 

Under  the  pressure  of  severe  pain,  he  said,  "But 
oh,  what  are  my  sufl'erings  compared  to  my  blessed 
Saviour's,  who  not  only  endured  the  depth  of  phy- 
sical suffering,  but  also  bore  the  load  of  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  and  all  this  for  me — and  not  for 
me  only — but  for  the  whole  world  !" 

At  this  time  he  seemed  to  be  made  a  rich  par- 
taker of  the  joy  of  believing,  expressing  his  fervent 
adoration  in  the  language  of  Scripture  : — "  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  i^lighty  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  Feeling  at  the 
same  time,  the  depths  of  unworthlness,  he  said,  "  It 
is  no  merit  of  my  own — no  merit  of  my  own  !" 

The  work  that  was  going  forward  was  the  more 
striking,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  from  anticipa- 
tion of  his  quickly  approaching  end  ;  for,  within  a 
short  time  of  his  decease,  he  expressed  the  feeling 
of  probability  that  he  would  be  (through  mercy) 
raised  up  again  to  his  tenderly  loved  wife  and  three 
little  ones ;  and  if  so,  the  hope  and  prayer  of  his 
heart  was  often  poured  forth,  that  if  such  were  the 
will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
dedicate  his  whole  talents  and  life  to  the  service  of 
his  God  and  Saviour,  and  be  made  as  "  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.''  At  the  same  time,  if  it 
were  the  Divine  will  to  be  otherwise,  he  felt  an  as- 
surance that  all  would  be  well,  aud  entreated  his 
dear  wife  "  not  to  grieve  ;"  saying,  "  That  he  had 
faith  to  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  her,  and 
that  she  and  his  dear  children  would  be  cared  for" 
— with  much  more  to  comfort  and  console  her  ten- 
derly sorrowing  spirit.  Then,  alti:r  a  while,  he 
most  touchingly  added  :  "  I  think  I  have  reached 
the  depths  of  the  lowest  valley.  But  through  in- 
finite mercy,  a  full  assurance  of  pardon  and  accept- 
ance is  granted  ;  and  if  ray  life  should  terminate 
this  night,  my  peace  is  made  with  God."  Twice, 
after  nights  of  severe-  suffering,  his  remark  in  the 
morning  was  :  "  What  a  blessed  night — what  a 
short  night ;"  and  on  one  occasion  he  uttered  most 
impressively  :  "  The  finished  work !  the  finished 
work !" 

His  whole  .soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  stupen- 
dous thought  of  eternity,  and  the  mighty  import- 


ance of  its  interests;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart,  he  was  almost  constantly  giving  utter- 
ance to  prayer  and  praise  in  short  sentences,  often 
interrupted  by  the  anguish  of  his  suflFering,  and 
then  recommenced  after  a  partial  relief  from  pain. 

He  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  love  towards  all 
— to  those  around  him — to  his  medical  attendants 
— and  to  a  few  students  who  saw  him,  at  their  own 
request.  It  seemed  his  mission  to  urge  upon  them 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  thought  of  eternity 
always  before  them,  and  uppermost,  and  everything 
else  in  due  subordination ;  by  which  alone  a  bles.s- 
ing  could  rest  upon  any  earthly  pursuit  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

On  being  asked,  by  his  kind  medical  attendant, 
how  he  had  passed  the  night,  he  replied,  "  I  trust 
I  have  made  some  .spiritual  advancement,  and  per- 
haps have  not  lost  ground  in  other  respects ;  he 
then  with  gratitude  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
best  of  human  skill  had  been"exerted  in  his  case, 
and  feelingly  added  :  "  You  are  but  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  a  higher  Power;"  and  when  the  phy- 
sician responded,  "  Yes,  we  must  leave  it  to  Him," 
he  replied,  "I  trust  Him,  I  trust  Him." 

In  sending  a  message  of  dear  love  to  his  absent 
brother  and  sisters,  he  said,  "  Tell  them,  that  al- 
though they  may  not  have  exactly  the  same  road 
to  travel,  yet  they  have  all  the  same  end  to  attain." 
And  in  aflectionate  allusion  to  some  absent  friends, 

he  said,  "  My  love  to  relatives  and  friends  in . 

Tell  them  that  I  am  not  ashamed  now  publicly  to 
confess  my  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  he  began  to 
feel,  that  according  to  all  human  probability,  his 
close  drew  near ;  but  again  expressed  the  fullest 
assurance  that  all  would  be  well.  "  I  believe  it  is 
not  presumptuous  now  to  say  these  things,  for  it  is 
a  moment  in  which  there  is  no  deception— no 
delusion.'' 

He  desired  to  see  the  servants,  addressed  them 
as  his  dear  serva7its,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Though 
their  positions  might  be  different,  and  tbeir's  a  life 
of  daily  toil,  yet  that  all  were  alike  regarded  in  the 
eyes  of  their  heavenly  Father."  He  thanked  them 
for  their  labours  on  his  account.  It  was  met  by  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  to  them, 
as  one  of  the  best  of  masters ;  to  which  he  replied, 
"  It  was  only  my  duty — my  course  is  nearly  run 
— but  do  not  grieve  for  me,  for  I  die  the  death  of 
the  christian." 

And  when  the  dear  chihlren  were  brought  to 
him,  whom  he  had,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, loved  aliiio.^t  to  idolatry;  having  once  or 
oftener  said,  "  It  would  be  very  hard  to  leave  my 
dearly  loved  wife  aud  children;"  now  all  was 
calm,  having,  it  is  thankfully  believed,  committed 
his  precious  ones  to  the  care  of  the  heavenly  Shep- 
herd. ***** 

When  the  dusk  of  evening  was  coming  on,  but 
a  few  hours  before  the  last,  on  requesting  to  have 
his  position  a  little  altered,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  would  have  his  face  toward  the  fire  or  the  win- 
dow, he  replied  very  slowly  and  sweetly,  "  The 
last  light  of  day,  not  knowing  that  I  shall  ever  see 
another,  and  unanxious  for  the  morrow." 

On  a  wish  being  expressed,  that  his  death-bed 
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experience  might  be  a  blessing  and  stimulus  to 
those  left  behind,  and  that  we  might  all  meet 
above,  he  rejoined,  "  A  company  of  saints  in 
glory;"  frequently  saying,  as  if  dwelling  on  the 
anticipation  of  coming  joy,  "  Sing  praises,  sing 
praises ;"  and  once  adding,  "  with  the  saints  in 
light." 

Near  the  close,  he  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  now, 
or  a  little  later— any  moment— all  is  peace,  peace, 
peace!"  ,   ,       .      i 

In  the  course  of  the  evenmg,  some  beloved  rela- 
tives coming  in,  he  expressed  much  pleasure  at 
their  arrival ;  and  after  they  entered  the  room,  he 
said,  "  I  wish  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  ex- 
press a  few  words;"  and  in  a  little  time  he  added  : 
"  1  have  had  very  great  pleasure  in  my  professional 
pursuits  and  studies,  and  was  progressing  in  them 
— and  my  reputation  was  perhaps  a  little  dear  to 
me — but  now,  through  marvellous  merey,  I  have 
no  anxieties — now  I  look  to  the  full  fruition  in 
glory,  where  I  believe  I  shall  soon  sing  praises, 
sing  praises,  sing  praises."  lu  a  little  while  after, 
he  said  cheerfully,  "  I  have  had  a  sleep— I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  call  it  a  dream— but  I  saw 
happy,  happy  people  :"  then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  those  manifesta- 
tions, sometimes  permitted  to  those  who  are  near 
entering  into  glory." 

These  were  nearly  his  last  words,  and  in  a  short 
time  after,  his  spirit  'gently  passed  away,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Mannfactnre  of  Paper, 

(Concludu.l  trODi  la^e  ISl.) 

The  vats  were  superseded  by  what  arc  called 
mgines,  a  Dutch  invention  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  The  engines  are  sometimes  arranged  in 
pairs  on  different  levels,  the  bottom  of  one  being 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  other,  so  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  higher  engine  may  be  let  off  into  the 
lower.  In  the  upper  engine,  called  the  tvasker, 
the  rags  are  first  worked  coarsely  with  a  stream  of 
water  running  through  them  to  wash  and  open  their 
fibres ;  this  reduces  them  to  what  is  called  Jialf 
stuff;  they  are  then  let  down  into  the  beating 
engine  to  be  ground  into  pulp  fit  for  making  paper. 

The  paper  is  made  into  sheets  by  means  of  the 
mold  and  decide.  The  mold  is  a  square  frame  or 
shallow  box  of  mahogany,  covered  at  the  top  with 
wire  cloth;  it  is  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
wider  than  the  sheet  of  paper  intended  to  be  made 
upon  it.  The  wire  cloth  of  the  mold  varies  in 
fineness  with  tliat  of  the  paper  and  the  nature  of 
the  stuff;  it  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  wires 
stretched  across  a  frame,  very  near  together,  and 
tied  fast  through  holes  in  the  sides  ;  a  few  other 
stronger  wires  are  also  placed  across  at  right  angles 
to  the  former  ;  they  are  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  and  are  bound  to  the  small  wires  at  thi 
points  of  intersection  by  means  of  fine  wire.  li 
several  kinds  of  writing  paper  the  marks  of  the 
wires  are  evident  from  the  paper  being  thinner  in 
the  parts  where  the  pulp  touched  the  wires.  In 
what  is  called  wove  paper,  there  are  no  marks  of 
the  wires  ;  these  are  avoided  by  weaving  the  wire 
in  a  loom  into  a  wire  cloth,  which  is  stretched  over 
the  frame  of  a  mold,  and  being  turned  down  over 
the  sides  is  fastened  by  fine  wire.  The  KOtcr 
mark  in  paper  is  produced  by  wires  bent  into  the 
shape  of  the  required  letter  or  device,  and  sewed 
to  the  surface  of  the  mold;  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  paper  thinner  in  tliose  places.  The 
old  makers  employed  water-marks  of  an  eccentric ' 
kind.  Those  of  Caxton  and  other  early  printers  1 
were  an  ox-head  and  star,  a  collared  dog's  head   - 


ployed  as  a  water-mark  gave  the  name  io  fools- 
cap paper  ;  a  postman's  horn,  such  as  was  former- 
ly in  use,  gave  the  name  to  2'ost  paper.  _ 

Connected  with  the  sizing  of  papers  is  the  blue- 
mg,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  sug- 
ge'stion  of  a  paper-maker's  wife,  who  thought  that 
the  practice  of  improving  the  colour  of  linen  while 
passing  through  the  wash,  by  means  of  a  blue  bag, 
might  also  be  advantageously  applied  to  paper.  A 
blue  bag  was  accordingly  suspended  in  the  vat,  and 
the  effect  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  large  and  important  class 
of  blue  writing  papers.  It  was  soon  found  that 
smalt  gave  a  better  colour  than  common  stone 
blue ;  and  smalt  continued  to  be  used  for  many 
years ;  but  when  artificial  ultramarine  came  to  be 
manufactured  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  tints,  this  beautiful  colour  gradually 
superseded  smalt  in  the  manufacture  of  writing 
paper. 

PArER-ilAKING    BY    MACHINERY. 

The  slow  and  difficult  process  of  molding  the 
separate  sheets  of  paper  by  hand  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  superseded  by  the  introduction  and 
gradual  improvement  of  the  very  beautiful  ma- 
chinery of  Fourdrinier.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chine, a  process  which,  under  the  old  hand  system, 
occupied  about  three  weeks,  is  now  performed  in  as 
many  minutes.  Within  this  brief  space  of  time, 
and  the  short  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  a 
continuous  stream  of  fluid  pulp  is  made  into  paper, 
dried,  polished,  and  cut  up  into  separate  sheets 
ready  tor  use.  The  paper  thus  produced  is  mode- 
rate in  price,  and,  for  a  large  number  of  purposes, 
superior  in  quality  to  that  which  was  formerly 
made  by  hand.  In  fact,  the  machine-made  papers 
can  be  produced  of  unlimited  dimensions ;  they  are 
of  uniform  thickness ;  they  can  be  fabricated  at 
any  season  of  the  year  ;  they  do  not  require  to  be 
sorted,  trimmed  and  hung  up  in  the  drying-house — 
operations  which  formerly  led  to  so  much  waste 
that  about  one  sheet  in  every  five  was  defectiv 

The  paper  machine  moves  at  the  rate  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  per  minute,  so  that  scarcely 
two  minutes  are  occupied  in  converting  liquid  pulp 
into  finished  paper,  a  result  which,  by  the  old  pro 
occupied  about  seven  or  eight  days.  If  th( 
machine  produce  ten  lineal  yards  of  paper  per 
minute,  or  six  hundred  yards^  ».  hour,  this  is  equal 
to  a  mile  of  pap-:  in  thre^  /.-urs,  or  four  miles  per 
day  of  twelve  hours.  The  paper  is  about  fifty-four 
inches  wide,  and,  supposing  three"  hundred  ma- 
chines to  be  at  work  on  an  average  twelve  hours  a 
day,  the  aggregate  length  of  web  would  be  equal 
to  1,200  miles,  and  the  area  3,000,000  square 
yards. 

Paper  is  sent  into  the  market  in  various  fornis 
and  sizes,  according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended.    The  following  table  contains  the  names 
and  dimensions  of  various  sheets  of  paper 
inch: 

Foolscap, 

Crown,     . 

Folio  Post, 

Demy 

Medium, 

Iloyal,     . 

Super  Koyal,   . 

Imperial, 

Medium  and  Half,    . 

Koyal  and  Half,        . 

Double  Medium,       . 

Double  Super  Royal, 

Double  Impe 


by  the  machine,  the  roll  of  paper  has  to  be  cut  to  I 
the  required  dimensions.     In  order  to  do  this  with ; 
precision  and  expedition,  various  cutting  i 
have   been   contrived,    in  which   the  paper, 
comes  from  the  manufacturing  machine,  is  cut  to 
any  size  required. 


14  by  17 
1.5  by  20 

16  by  21 

17  by  22 

19  by  24 

20  by  2.5 
22  by  27 
22  by  .33 
24  by  28J 
2.5  by  29 
24  by  33 
27  by  42 
32  by  44 


Many  of  the  papers  above  enumerated  are  ma 


a  shield,  a  jug,  etc.     A  fool's  cap  and  bells  ;by  hand,  of  the  exact  size  indicated  ;  but,  if  made 


HOT-PRESSING,    GLAZING    AND    FINISHING. 

Fine  papers  are,  in  some  cases,  hot-pressed  and' 
fflazed.  In  hot-pressing,  a  number  of  stout  cast- 
iron  plates  are  heated  in  an  oven,  and  then  put  into 
a  screw  press  in  alternate  layers,  with  highly  glazed 
pasteboards,  between  which  the  paper  is  placed  in 
open  sheets ;  and  the  hard  polished  surfaces  of  the 
pasteboards,  aided  by  the  heat  and  pressure,  im- 
part that  beautiful  appearance  which  belongs  tci 
hot-pressed  paper.  A  yet  more  smooth  and  ele-| 
gant  surface  is  produced  by  the  process  of  glazing.' 
The  sheets  of  paper  are  placed  separately  betweeri 
very  smooth  clean  copper  plates.  These  are  ther. 
passed  through  rollers,  which  impart  a  pressure  o ' 
from  twenty  to  thirty  tons.  After  three  or  foui[ 
such  pressures  the  paper  is  called  rolled,  and  so 
times  also  hot-pressed;  but,  if  passed  more  fre- 
quently through  the  rollers,  the  paper  acquires 
higher  surface,  and  is  then  called  glazed. 

"The  general  introduction  of  steel  pens  has  is 
creased  the  demand  for  smooth  papers,  and  ha 
led  to  improvements  in  finishing  them. 

As  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  pape 
sized  by  the  machines  now  in  use,  it  is  proposed  fr 
conduct  the  web  of  paper,  after  it  has  been  e'  ' 
partially  or  completely  dried,  through  a  trough  c 
cold  water,  then  to  pass  it  through  a  pair  of  press 
ing  rolls,  and  afterwards  to  dry  it  on  reels,  or  ove 
ho°  cylinders.  The  paper  thus  treated  will  b 
found  to  "  bear"  much  better,  and  admit  of  era 
sures  being  made  on  the  surface  of  such  pape) 
and  written  over,  without  the  ink  running  in  th 
way  it  does  when  the  paper  is  sized  and  dried  i 
the  usual  manner. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  paper  is  driec 
after  sizing,  by  the  drying  machines  in  present 
the  paper  is  very  harsh ;  and,  until  it  stands  fc 
some  time  to  get  weather  (as  it  is  technieall 
termed,)  great  diflSculty  is  experienced  in  glazic 
the  paper.  This  inconvenience  is  proposed  to  \ 
overcome  by  passing  the  paper  partially  round 
hollow  cylinder,  through  which  a  small  stream 
cold  water  is  made  to  run.  By  this  means  tl 
heat  in  the  paper  is  carried  off,  and  the  paper 
rendered  more  tractable,  and  brought  to  a  propi 
state  for  undergoing  the  glazing  operation. 

It  is  stated  That,  in  England,  writing  papers  a' 
sized  with  gelatin,  and  are  stronger  and  hard' 
than  those  of  other  countries ;  they  are  also  ge 
erally  cleaner,  better  ^w^  -up,  and  show  great 
care  in  the  manufacture  than  those  of  France  ai 
other  countries.  The  old  cream-laid  papers, 
so  fashionable,  were  re-introdueed  a  few  years  sintf 
and  they  are  still  preferred  for  letter  and  not 
paper.  The  thinner  post  writing  papers,  howevi 
are  much  better  manufactured  in  France,  Belpiu 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  than  in  Enulan 
Those  exhibited  in  the  world's  fair  from  Angouli-n 
in  France,  and  from  Hcilbronn,  in  Gorman 
the  best ;  those  made  in  Belgium  are  not  sufSe 
hard-sized.  The  white  of  the  letter  pajH 
France,  Germany  and  other  foreign  eouutriis  i?  i 
great  purity  and  beauty  j  and  these  papers  bi 
sized  in  the  vat  with  farina,  in  addition  to  r' 
soap,  instead  of  gelatin,  they  are  less  greasy  uuu 
the  pen,  and  consequently  can  be  written  on  my 
freely  than  those  which  are  sized  with  animal  si. 
they  do  not,  however,  bear  the  ink  so  well.  E  ■ 
de  lish  printing  papers  generally  maintain  a  superi  • 
ity  over  those  of  foreign  countries;  as  also  dr  " 
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iiig  papers  and  strong  accouut-book  blue-laid  pa 
pers.  Tinted  printing  and  drawing  papers,  for 
merly  made  exclusively  in  Euglaud,  are  now  pro 
duced  by  most  foreign  paper-makers. 


For  "Tlio  Friend 

ome  Letters  of  George  Clinrdiman,  witL  Occasional 
Remarks. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ninth  month,  1785,  was 
divinely  favoured.  From  the  extracts  of  that  year, 
we  learn  that  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Society  and  the  various  recommendations  of  pre- 

Ivious  years  in  respect  to  an  advancement  in  some 
branches  of  christian  testimony  and  the  restoration 
of  primitive  principles,  being  entered  on,  claimed 
its  solid  deliberation.     "A  solemn  exercise  attended 

fthe  deliberation]  at  divers  sittings  from  the  28th 
o  the  30th,  inclusive."     Much  good  counsel  was 
riven,  in  which  "  the  cause  of  declension  from  the 
ife  and  virtue  of  Truth,  and  the  benumbing  and 
itupefying  eflbct  of  such  declension,"  were  clearly 
}pened.     An  evidence  of  it  was  manifested  in  the 
leglect  of  many  to  attend  religious  meetings,  and 
;liis,  with  its  influence  on  those  who  did  attend,  iu 
lisqualifying  them  from  receiving  benefit  from  as- 
.'lembling  for  worship,  "  was  livingly  spoken  to,  and 
;learly  pointed    out."     Instructive    remarks   were 
nade  on  the  nature  and  ground  of  christian  union, 
.   ind  its  opposite,  the  "  root  of  bitterness,  gendered 
imd  nurtured  by  a  love  of  and  conformity  to  the 
;pirit  of  this  world,  its  customs  and  maxims  ;" — 
.vliich,  leading  from  "  under  the  wholesome   disci- 
iliue  of  the  cross,  and  into  a  light  estimation  of 
he   lowly,  innocent   simplicity   of   it,    unguarded 
:  youth   and   others   are  exposed  to  further  devia- 
.  [.ions."     The  concern  for  promoting  justice  being 
ilone  to  the  African  race,  as  respects  the  freedom 
.;  j)f  those   held   in   slavery,  and    the   instruction   of 
l.uch  in   the   principles  of  Truth,  as  Friends  had 
immediate   connexion   with,   was  weightily  before 
:  !he  meeting,  and  the  desire  minuted  that  the  feel- 
,   ng  might  "  extensively  spread  in  all  branches  of 
I  |,his  meeting,  and  warmly  impress  the  minds  of  in- 
[lividuals."     On  the  subject  of  promoting  "  a  libe- 
1  ral  provision  for  the  right  instruction  of  the  youth," 
';  't  was  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  that  "  as  there 
!  iiave  been  some  prosperous  advances  made  in  this 
|;ood  work,"  subordinate  meetings  should  continue 
"  iin  unremitting  attention  to  the  subject. 
J I    Soon  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  H.  D.  thus 
t  [.vrites  to  his  friend  George  Bowne,  of  New  York, 
'  ''elative    thereto.     The    letter    bears   date    Tenth 
,,|iionth  4th,  1785:  — 

,;     "It  has  been,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said,  a 

"^.  leason  of  weight  and  improvement,  almost  through- 

'.  )ut.     Therein  the  exercised  living  members  have 

lad  richly  to  feed  on  the  hidden  manna.     Counsel 

md  instruction  were  communicated,  in  the  author- 

ty  and   dignity  of  the  Truth,  to  the  comfort  and 

jncouragement  of  many,  and  to  the  reviving  a  hope 

^  n  the  minds  of  some,  that  the  savour  and  sense  of 

■_  .he  Lord's  renewed   mercy  and  kindness  thus  ex- 

']  ;ended   to   his   humbled,   seeking   and   depending 

:  ihildren,  would  remain  lastingly  sealed    on  their 

!  ipirits,  when  returned   to  their  respective  habita- 

'li  ions,  which  might  not  only  tend  to  their  own  in- 

'jreasing  strength,  but  edifyingly  spread  in  their 

.1  amilies  and  respective  neighbourhoods.     There  is, 

,^  [  trust,  some  good  ground  on  which  a  belief  may 

'iDe  founded   that  there   is   rather   a    growth    and 

_j;oming  forward,  particularly  amongst  the  beloved 

'jouth.     These   in   divers  places    appear  to  have 

.Ji^ielded  their  necks  to  the  holy  yoke,  submitted 

j,  n  good  measure  to  the  cross,  and  are  experiencing 

.he  anointing,   quickening  power  of  Truth,  and  a 

.',::|ualifioation  for  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

Here  let  me  stop  ;  I  have  had  a  particular  freedom 


to  spread  before  thee  something  of  my  feelings  on 
this  subject,  believing  thou  art  amongst  those  who 
do,  at  times,  travail  with  the  Seed,  and  are  breath- 
ing for  Zion's  prosperity,  that  she  may  shine  forth 
and  become  the  beauty  of  nations." 

The  first  letter,  or  rather  note,  from  G.  C.  to 
II.  D.,  written  after  this  Yearly  Meeting,  which  I 
find,  bears  date — 

"  E.  NottiiigliJin,  First  month  9tb,  178G. 

"  Esteemed  Friend —  #  *  *  j  thought  a 
small  memorandum  might  not  be  amiss  to  inform 
thee  we  have  mostly  been  favoured  with  bodily 
health  of  late,  in  a  good  degree.  Sometimes  it  is 
ow  season  otherwise.  A  hunger  is  often  ti;lt 
after  the  food  that  yields  true  nourishment,  without 
which,  from  some  experience  of  my  own,  and  from 
observation  of  fellow-members,  who.se  states  seem 
to  be  in  leanness,  I  am  convinced  we  cannot  live 
long  in  health  and  appear  in  good  liking  before  the 
Great  Master,  whose  will  is  that  his  people  should 
c  in  the  root  and  substance,  and  not  be  dwarfs. 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  accounts  there  are 
of  late  from  John  Pemberton,  Thomas  Koss,  &c., 
where  they  are  labouring,  and  whether  there  is  a 
prospect  of  either  John  or  Thomas  returning  this 
year.  Also  how  Thomas  Colley  is  engaged  since 
he  and  John  Storer  returned  over  the  mountain. 
John  informed  me,  by  a  letter  from  Redstone,  that 
they  were  likely  to  part  in  much  affection,  and 
with  their  mutual  consent,  for  the  work's  sake.  I 
would  not  wish  to  add  to  thy  cumber  and  engage- 
ments unnecessarily,  so  just  hint  my  desire  and 
leave  it  to  thy  freedom.  I  feel  yet  some  love  for 
the  brotherhood,  and  measurably  a  sincere  desire 
it  times,  that  the  bread  and  water  which  alone 
nourish  the   soul   for  the  enjoyment  of    life   here 

d  everlastingly,  may  be  by  them  and  me  inces- 
santly sought  after,  unhindered  by  any  other  love, 
attachment  or  enjoyment  whatever. 

"  Thy  affectionate  friend,  G.  C." 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1786,  all  the  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  christian  well-being  and 
religious  progress  of  its  members,  which  had  claimed 
attention  in  1785,  were  with  weight  and  divine  au- 
thority before  it.  The  concerns  were  sent  down  to 
subordinate  meetings  in  the  Extracts,  and  parents 
and  heads  of  families  were  exhorted  to  an  early 
and  persevering  continuance  of  care  in  discharging 
their  religious  duty  towards  their  children  and 
those  under  their  direction.  They  were  encouraged 
by  a  pious  example  to  invite  the  youth  "  to  love 
retirement,  and  to  seek  in  stillness  for  the  counsel 
of  wisdom,  that  they  may  become  happily  ac- 
quainted with  the  voice  of  the  tiue  Shepherd,  and 

perience  preservation  within  the  blessed  enclosure 
of  the  innocence  of  Truth." 

We  have  the  testimony  of  several  Friends,  who 
were  present  at  this  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  merci- 
ful extension  of  Divine  favour  granted  them  when 
assembled  together.  Job  Scott,  in  writing  to  his 
wife,  says  of  it,  "  This  has  been  much  the  weightiest 
meeting  I  ever  attended,  especially  the  select  meet- 
'ngs,  &c.  The  awfulness,  the  solemnity  and  reve- 
rent, abased  waiting  before  the  Lord,  in  these 
highly  favoured  meetings,  bows  my  soul  in  grate- 
ful admiration  of  that  glory,  that  so  often,  and  so 
abundantly  and  overshadowingly  filled  the  Lord's 
house  on  these  precious  and  important  occasions." 

A  concern  for  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
school  for  the  children  of  Friends,  which  had  been 
on  the  minds  of  many  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  for  years,  seemed  now  ripening  for 
action.  A  meeting  was  called  to  be  hold  in  Phila- 
delphia early  in  the  Third  month,  1787,  of  those 
interested  therein,  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  such  an  institution.     A 


number  of  Friends  met,  of  whom  G.  C.  was  one. 
It  would  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  his  to 
his  friend  11. D.,  that  the  latter  was  not  present. 

"E.  Nottinglmra,  Third  moath  12tb,  1787. 

"  Dear  Frietid, — When  a  person  is  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  best  ho  knows  how  to,  whilst  the  few 
fleeting  moments  of  time  allotted  him  are  passing, 
there  is  hope  that  mercy  will  be  granted  him,  and 
his  failings  be  forgiven.  My  path  of  duty  seems 
uncommonly  difiicult,  and  struggling  in  some  in- 
stances, falls  to  my  lot.  Things  which  have  ap- 
pealed proper  and  clear  for  mo  to  attend  to,  others 
have  not  seen  to  be  so  necessary  for  them,  although 
they  perhaps  have  felt  equal  care  to  mind  their 
own  business.  The  school  subject,  opened  one 
evening  last  week  at  the  Fourth  Street  Meeting- 
Uouse,  has  been  the  particular  engagement  of  my 
mind  frequently,  for  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
apprehending  that  duty  was  concerned  iu  it.  It 
now  appears,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  have  made 
more  progress  in  the  minds  of  others  than  ever 
before.  Several  of  our  city  Friends  I  found  to  be 
a  good  deal  dipped  into  it,  as  well  as  divers  in  the 
country.  It  was  proposed  before  I  left,  to  have  the 
essayed  plan  somewhat  new  modelled,  and  prepared 
for  a  further  weighty  consideration,  at  a  meeting  to 
he  held  on  Second-day  evening  after  the  spring 
meeting  [of  ministers  and  elders]  at  the  Fourth 
Street  house.  New  proposals  were  made  to  put  the 
school  on  a  more  effective  scale,  &c.  Before  I 
came  away,  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  us  some  wise 
hints  and  observations,  respecting  the  mode  of 
managing  such  an  affair,  which  were  worthy  of  at- 
tention, accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  in  French,  de- 
scribing the  order  and  management  of  a  seminary 
of  the  same  kind  actually  subsisting  in  Amsterdam. 
John  Biddle  is  to  translate  it  against  the  time  of 
Spring  Meeting.  A  list  of  the  names  of  about 
twenty-four  city  and  country  Friends  is  made  out, 
most  of  whom  are  apprised  of  the  scheme,  and 
perhaps  will  generally  meet  at  the  time  mentioned 
to  weigh  the  matter,  and  consider  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  further  in  promoting  such  an  institution. 
Thy  name  is  on  the  list,  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  en- 
deavour to  give  us  thy  company.  I  did  not  repent 
the  time  spent  on  this  affair  last  week,  but  thought 
on  coming  away,  that  I  never  left  the  city,  feeling 
more  sensible  satisfaction  than  I  experienced  at 
that  time. 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  my  scribbling  to  thee 
on  this  occasion.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  weigh 
matters  for  themselves,  and  then  to  move  accord- 
ing as  they  feel  right.  To  endeavour  to  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  our  lives,  so  as  to  benefit  tiiose 
around  us,  according  to  our  capacities,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, prove  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is 
recorded  to  be  the  '  Most  Upright,  who  weigheth 
the  paths  of  the  just.'  I  do  not  thus  hint,  as  ap- 
prehending that  thou  art  slack  in  this  respect,  but 
as  'iron  sharpeneth  iron,'  so  the  hints,  as  well  as 
the  countenance  of  a  friend,  if  true  friendship 
subsist,  will  not  have  a  dulling  tendency.  I  ex- 
pect, if  health  is  allowed,  to  come  to  town  at  the 
Spring  Meeting,  and  have  a  hope  it  may  be  a  sea- 
son ot~  renewing  of  strength  to  many.  A  labour 
to  have  a  preparation  of  heart  to  come  rightly  to- 
gether to  the  table  of  Ilim  who  filleth  the  hungry 
with  good  things,  will  be  acceptable  in  his  sight. 
Although  those  that  rest  easy  in  a  state  too  full  of 
themselves,  may  be  permitted  to  go  empty  away, 
yet  the  poor  and  contrite  in  spirit,  when  the  cup  is 
handed  them,  may  drink  and  rejoice  in  his  pre- 
sence. To  steer  along  in  a  state  of  watchful 
humility,  so  as  to  be  admitted  among  that  number, 
is,  I  hope,  the  sincere  desire  of  thy  loving  friend, 
"  George  Cuurcuman." 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Fvicnd." 
The  following  piece  has  already  appeared   in  "  The 
Friend  ;"  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  correspondent, 
we  republish  it. 

THE  CALL. 
Thy  night  is  dark — behold,  the  shade  was  deeper 

In  the  old  garden  of  Gethscraane, 
When  that  calm  voice  awoke  the  weary  sleeper, 

Couldst  thou  not  watch  one  hour  alone  with  me? 

Ob  !  thou  so  weary  of  thy  self-denials, 

And  so  impatient  of  thy  little  cross, 
Is  it  so  hard  to  bear  thy  daily  trials, — 

To  count  all  earthly  things  a  gainful  loss? 

What  if  thou  always  suffer  tribulation, 
And  if  the  christian  warfare  never  cease  I 

The  gaining  of  the  quiet  habitation 
Shall  gather  thee  to  everlasting  peace. 

But  here  we  all  must  suffer,  walking  lonely, 
The  path  that  Jesus  once  himself  hath  gone; 

Watoh  thou  in  patience  through  this  dark  hour  only  ; 
This  one  dark  hour  before  the  eternal  dawn. 

The  captive's  oar  may  pause  upon  the  galley, 
The  soldier  sleep  beneath  his  plumed  crest. 

And  peace  may  fold  her  wing  o'er  hill  and  valley, 
But  thou,  oh  1  christian,  must  not  take  thy  rest. 

Thou  must  walk  on  however  men  upbraid  thee. 
With  Him  who  trod  the  wine-press  all  alone; 

Thou  wilt  not  find  one  human  hand  to  aid  thee, — 
One  human  soul  to  comprehend  thine  own. 

Heed  not  the  images  forever  thronging. 

From  out  the  foregone  life  thou  liv'st  no  more, 

Faint-hearted  mariner  !  still  art  thou  longing, 
For  the  dim  line  of  the  receding  shore? 

Wilt  thou  find  rest  of  soul  in  thy  returning, 
To  that  old  path  thou  hast  so  vainly  trod? 

Hast  thou  forgotten  all  thy  weary  yearning. 
To  walk  among  the  children  of  thy  God? 

Faithful  and  steadfast  in  their  consecration, 
Living  by  that  high  faith  to  thee  so  dim. 

Declaring  before  God  their  dedication. 
So  far  from  thee,  because  so  near  to  Him. 

Canst  thou  forget  thy  christian  superscription, 
•'  Behold  we  count  thera  happy  which  endure  ;'' 
What  treasure  wouldst  thou,  in  the  land  Egyptian, 
s  the  stormy  waters  to  secure? 


Poor  wandering  soul !  I  know  that  thou  art  seeking. 
Some  easier  way,  as  all  have  sought  before. 

To  silence  the  reproachful  inward  speaking; 
Some  landward  path  unto  an  island  shore. 

The  cross  is  heavy  in  thy  human  measure. 
The  way  tqo  narrow  for  thine  inward  pride. 

Thou  canst  not  lay  thine  intellectual  treasure. 
At  the  low  footstool  of  the  Crucified. 

Oh  !  that  thy  faithless  soul  one  great  hour  only, 
Would  comprehend  the  christian's  perfect  life  ; 

Despised  with  Jesus,  sorrowful,  and  lonely, 
Yet  calmly  looking  upward  in  its  strife. 

For  poverty  and  self-renunciation. 

The  Father  yieldeth  back  a  thousand  fold  ; 

In  the  calm  stillness  of  regeneration 
Cometh  a  joy  we  never  knew  of  old. 

In  meek  obedience  to  the  heavenly  Teacher, 
Thy  weary  soul  can  find  its  only  peace ; 

Seeking  no  aid  from  any  human  creature. 
Looking  to  God  alone  for  his  release. 

And  he  will  come  in  his  own  time  and  power. 
To  set  his  earnest-hearted  children  free  : 

Watch  only  through  this  dark  and  painful  hour, 
And  the  bright  morning  yet  will  break  for  thee. 


Change  of  Level  in  the  Lakes. —  Chester  Dewey, 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  states  that 
Lake  Ontario  is  seven  inches  higher  tlian  in  Tenth 
month,  1857,  when  it  was  the  highest  that  had 
been  known  for  eleven  years.  lie  states  that  there 
is  no  regular  time  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  lakes- 
periodical  changes  of  five,  or  seven,  or  eleven  years. 
Lake  Ontario  is  high  or  low  when  or  soon  after  the 


same  state  occurs  in  Lake  Erie,  and  the  fluctuations 
are  about  equal,  as  they  are  in  Lake  Blichigan. 
The  difl'erence  in  the  level  is  very  rarely  four  feet 
m  a  year,  when  the  waters  are  at  rest.  The  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at,  after  eleven  years'  observa- 
tion of  the  lakes,  and  of  meteorological  conditions 
their  vicinity,  is  that  the  fluctuations  of  their 
level  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water  poured  into 
the  lakes  by  all  the  streams  which  carry  off  the 
rain  and  the  melted  snow,  and  upon  the  amount  of 
evaporation. 

From  The  National  Recorder. 

The  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

(Concluiled  from  page  178.) 

Next  in  order  comes  the  topography.  This  is  a 
representation  on  paper  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  ;  the  outlines  of  the  shore,  the  irregu 
larities  of  the  surface,  the  forms  and  dimensions  of 
hills,  forests,  streams,  rocks,  meadows,  towns,  and 
villages,  are  all  represented  by  certain  conventional 
modes  of  drawing,  well  understood  by  those  who 
make  use  of  the  maps.  The  drawing  presents  to  us 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  it  would  appear  to  an 
observer  from  above  it.  The  topographical  maps  are 
generally  surveyed  on  a  scale  of  one  ten-thousandth 
of  the  natural  dimensions.  In  localities  where  a 
great  amount  of  detail  is  to  be  represented,  such  as 
large  cities  and  their  vicinity,  a  scale  of  1 :  5U00  is 
employed,  while  on  flat  and  sparsly-settled  ranges 
of  coast  a  scale  of  1  :  20000  is  used.  The  extent 
of  ground  represented  upon  a  single  topographical 
sheet  depends  upon  the  scale.  On  a  scale  of 
1-10,000,  or  about  six  inches  to  the  mile,  a  square 
foot  of  the  drawing  represents  about  four  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  topographical  survey  is  carried  inland  as 
far  as  is  required  for  purposes  of  navigation  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast. 

The  foregoing  operations  complete  the  land- 
works,  with  the  addition  of  observations  on  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  magnetic  nceille,  from 
which  the  laws  that  govern  it,  and  its  changes  can 
be  deduced,  and  the  variation  of  the  comjiass 
signed  in  places  where  no  observations  can  be  had. 

The  hydrography  embraces  all  the  observations 
that  have  reference  to  the  sea.  The  depth  of  wa- 
ter and  form  of  the  bottom  are  ascertained  by  nu 
merous  soundings,  and  specimens  of  the  bottom  are 
frequently  brought  up  ;  which  are  minutely  map- 
ped. They  exhibit  channels,  shoals,  and  rocks, 
with  such  accuracy  that  the  navigator,  in  approach- 
ing the  shore,  may  ascertain  his  position  by  the 
soundings  laid  down  on  the  chart,  when  he  is  un- 
able to  discern  the  land.  The  true  positions  of  the 
soundings  are  determined  by  angles  measured  with 
the  sextant  from  the  boat,  or  sounding  vessel,  upon 
signals  erected  at  the  shore  stations,  fixed  by  the 
triangulation,  upon  which  the  correctness  of  the 
work  again  depends.  The  tides  are  observed  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  reduce  all  the  soundin^ 
to  the  common  level  of  mean  low  water.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides  is  carefully  observed  in  many 
localities,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  laws 
that  govern  them,  in  order  to  make  predictions,  or 
tide-tables,  for  the  use  of  mariners.  In  these  oh- 
servations,  a  self-registering  tide-gauge  is  used  with 
great  success  and  economy.  The  direction  and 
force  of  tidal  currents  are  observed  and  laid  down, 
so  that  allowance  may  be  made  for  them  in  enter- 
ing a  harbour. 

An  important  branch  of  the  hydrography  is  the 
exploration  of  the  GulJ'  Stream,  that  remarkable 
feaiure  of  our  ocean  boundary,  which,  by  its  warm 
and  dark-coloured  waters,  declares  at  once  to  the 
mariner  his  approach  to  our  shores,  and  the  rapid 
current  of  which  he  must  not  fail  to  take  into  ac 


count  in  his  navigation.  The  explorations  have 
reference  to  the  temperature  of  the  stream  at  dif- 
ferent depths  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  it 
different  positions,  and  to  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  The  instruments  and  means 
employed  for  the  purpose  are  of  a  very  interesting 
nature,  but  cannot  be  described  here. 

OFFICE    WORK. 

The  observations  and  charts  made  in  the  field 
are  at  the  close  of  each  season's  work  sent  to  thf 
Coast  Survey  Ofiice,  in  "Washington,  where  thej 
are  combined,  to  form  the  charts.  The  triangula- 
tion and  astronomical  observations  are  subjected  tc 
a  double  computation,  first  by  the  observers,  and 
next  by  the  computers  in  the  ofiice,  in  order  t< 
secure  perfect  accuracy  and  faithfulness.  Th( 
topographical  and  hydrographical  sheets  are  com- 
bined, and  reduced  drawings  are  made  on  scale; 
suitable  for  publication.  A  connected  series 
finished  charts  of  the  whole  coast  is  projected,  oi 
a  scale  of  1-80,000  ;  and  preliminary  charts,  giving 
at  once  the  most  important  information,  are  pub 
lished  as  the  work  progresses,  on  a  scale  of  1-200, 
000.  Besides  these,  local  charts  of  harbours  i 
bays  are  published  on  larger  scales,  adapted  to  thi 
importance  of  the  locality  and  the  amount  of  detai 
to  be  shown.  General  coast  charts  are  also  pub 
lished,  on  a  scale  of  1-400,000.  When  the  re 
duced  charts  are  drawn  and  verified,  they  pass  int( 
the  hands  of  the  engraving  division  of  the  ofiice 
where  they  are  executed  on  copper,  in  the  high 
style  of  art.  When  the  plates  are  completi 
electrotype  copies  are  taken  of  them,  which  serv^' 
for  printing  the  charts,  the  original  plates  beinj 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Thi 
electrotyping  establishment  of  the  Coast  Survey 
quite  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  ii 
the  world.  It  was  in  successful  operation  severa 
years  before  the  process  came  into  general  U3( 
and  considerable  advances  were  made  in  the  art  i 
this  establishment.  The  charts  are  finally  printei 
at  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  and  distributed  to  sal 
agents  in  the  principal  seaports.  The  prices  ar 
fixed  at  very  low  rates,  so  as  to  place  a  complet 
set  of  charts  within  the  reach  of  every  navigatoi 
Provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  pub 
lication  of  the  observations  made  in  the  progress  c 
the  Coast  Survey,  so  as  to  place  the  data  on  whicl 
the  correctness  of  the  charts  depends  beyond  th 
possibility  of  loss,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  cr. 
ticism  of  the  world. 

The  operations  of  the  field-work,  which  hav 
been  described,  are  carried  on  simultaneously  i 
many  difierent  points  on  the  coast,  each  divisio 
having  its  triangulation,  astronomical,  topograph 
cal,  and  hydrographical  parties,  all  working  ind( 
pendently,  but  upon  the  same  system,  so  that  in  thj 
end  the  whole  will  form  a  connected  survey  of  oul 
entire  coast. 

For  conducting  these  operations,  there  are  em 
ployed,  exclusive  of  hands  and  seamen,  thirtj 
seven  civilians,  of  difi'erent  grades,  twelve  or  fiftee 
army  oflieers,  and  fifty  officers  of  the  navy, 
greater  number  of  the  latter  being  required  for  tt 
vessels  engaged  in  the  hydrography.  The  first  clai 
forms  a  permanent  nucleus  of  persons  of  scientifi 
and  practical  ability,  trained  to  the  work,  whiJ 
the  ofl[icers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  detailed  ft 
the  work,  or  withdrawn,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
respective  services  may  require.  All  act  under  tl 
immediate  orders  of  the  superintendent,  who  direc 
all  the  details  of  the  work,  governs  the  movemen 
of  the  parties,  and  controls  their  expenditur 
Notwithstanding  his  laborious  administrative  dutie 
the  superintendent  engages  personally  in  acti" 
field-work. 


THE    F  HI  END. 
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The  progress  of  the  work  from  year  to  year  is 
etailed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent 
•  the  Treasury  department,  to  which  the  survey 
attached,  as  connected  with  the  commercial  in- 
rests  of  the  country.     The  liberality  of  Congress 

publishing  and  largely  distributing  these  reports 
iS  greatly  tended  to  increase  the  public  interest 

the  work. 

From  a  tabic  given  in  the  latest  of  these  reports, 
e  glean  the  following  statistics  :  An  area  of  41,- 
)0  square  miles  has  been  triangulated,  and  7,000 
iographical  positions  of  points  have  been  deter- 
ined ;  G75  original  topographical  sheets  have 
ien  surveyed,  covering  an  area  of  15,500  square 
iles,  and  delineating  33,000  miles  of  water  line ; 
}0  hydrographical  sheets  have  been  surveyed, 
900,000  soundings  made,  and  7,000  specimens 
'  bottom  preserved ;  64  finished  charts,  and  277 
■eliminary  charts  and  sketches,  have  been  pub- 
ihed,  and  07,000  copies  of  the  same  have  been 
stributcd. 

A  list  of  discoveries  and  developments  enume- 
,tes  no  less  than  143  instances  in  which  channels, 
dden  dangers,  harbours  of  refuge,  changes  in 
ir.s,  or  other  important  information  previously  un- 
sown. Las  been  brought  out  by  the  Coast  Survey, 
►owing  in  a  striking  form  its  utility  to  commerce 
id  navigation. 

A  very  general  acknowledgment  of  the  effective 
id  thorough  manner  in  which  this  great  work  is 
inducted  has  not  been  wanting.  Authorities  con- 
icted  with  commerce  and  navigation,  as  boards  of 
ide,  marine  societies,  and  insurance  companies  in 
1  our  principal  seaports,  have  repeatedly  testified 

its  great  practical  usefulness;  and  scientific 
idles  and  leading  men  of  science,  at  home  and 
iroad,  have  acknowledged  that  in  point  of  scien- 
ic  execution  the  Coast  Survey  is  in  the  foremost 
nk  among  similar  work,  and  has  largely  contri- 
ited  to  the  advancement  of  various  branches  of 
(plied  science. 

For  "The  Friend.' 

Plainness  of  Dress  and  Address. 

The  faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society 

■e  clothed  with  sadness,  on  account  of  the  great 

ipartures    from    that    plainness    and    simplicity, 

bich  the  Lord,  by  his  good  Spirit,  led  our  worthy 

refathers  into,   manifested   not   only  among  the 

»ung  and  rising  generation,  but  even  among  some 

llding  conspicuous  stations  in  society,  there  being 

disposition   apparent  to  fritter  down  our  well- 

lowu  testimony  against  the  vain  fashions,  lan- 

j  lage  and  customs  of  the  world,  to  represent  it  as 

ill  in-essential,  and  thus  set  at  naught  and  prostrate 

i]il  at,  the  faithful  support  of  which  caused  so  much 

Affcring  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  of 

ilii  ir  day.     I  conceive  this  to  be  no  less  than  tread- 

;s  g  upon  their  blood,  and  sorrowful  it  is,  to  dis- 

iver  the  prevalence  of  such  a  disposition,  to   an 

ti  arming  extent,  even  in  the  land  of  our  fore^ 

irti  thers,  where   less   than  two  centuries   ago   they 

JBOod  firmly  in  support  of  this  and  our  other  testi- 

onies,  though  it  cost  them  much  abuse  and  suf- 

ing  from   an  unthinking  populace,   as  well  as 

Js  om  high  professors,  by  sore  beatings,  bonds  and 

t/it  iprisoninonts,  none   of  which   things  could  n 

fii  em  from  their  steadfastness  in  Christ. 

jj;|  All  and  every  part  of  the  testimonies  which 

il^lere  laid   upon  them  to  bear,  are  binding  upon 

M ;  and  as  we  come  under  the  blessed  influence  of 

isd  e  cross  of  Christ,  his  yoke  is  found  to  be  easy 

0  id  his  burden  light.     It  is  evident  that  these  de- 

ijn  irtures  from  primitive  zeal  and  practice  are  the 

[jl  fspring  of  a  worldly  spirit,  a  spirit  that  is  soar- 

g  above  the  gift  of  divine  light  and  grace  in  tht 

;art,  which  would  lead  us,  were  we  to  follow  it 
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the  same  path   that  faithful  Friends  walked  in, 

the  bugiuuing;   and  from  living  experience  we 

Lild  say  with  them,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ, 
nevertheless  1  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me,  and  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me."  The  goodness  and  mercy  of 
(jod  was   abundantly  manifested   in    leading   this 

oplo  into  the  disuse  of  the  corrupt  language  of 
the  world,  together  with   its   changeable   fashions 

d  customs,  that  thereby  they  might  give  evidence 
of  being  crucified  to  the  world  and  the  world  unto 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  had  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  their  side,  as  well  as  the 
example  of  the  holy  men  and  women  in  old  time. 
Their  use  of  the  plain  truth  speaking  language  of 
thee  and  thou  to  a  single  person  they  found  to  be 
greatly  in  the  cross,  though  it  is  the  language  of 
the  sacred  writers,  and  strictly  grammatical ;  hence 
they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adhere  to  it, 
whatever  abuse  and  sufiering  might  in  consequence 
thereof  be  their  portion.  And  moreover  they  were 
led  not  to  give  flattering  titles  unto  men,  whereby 
to  cherish  pride  and  vanity  in  them,  but  to  ca  " 
them  by  their  names,  which  is  more  consistent 
with  that  purity  and  holiness  unto  which  we  are 
called. 

Their  calling  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
months  of  the  year  by  their  numerical  names, 
tho'ugh  to  some  it  appeared  singular,  yet  it  was  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  great  whole  of  the  testi- 
monies which  the  Lord  laid  upon  them  to  bear  to 
the  world  ;  for  most  of  the  days  of  the  week 
many  of  the  mouths  of  the  year,  in  the  fashionable 
style,  are  of  heathen  origin,  and  therefore,  under 
this  gospel  dispensation,  are  objectionable,  in  ao 
cordance  with  what  was  declared  by  the  Lord'i 
servant  formerly,  "  I  will  cut  off  the  names  of  the 
idols  out  of  the  land,  and  they  shall  be  no  more 
remembered  by  their  names." 

In  their  attire,  decency,  neatness  and  comfort 
were  the  leading  objects,  and  not  to  feed  or  foster 
a  vain  and  carnal  mind  by  following  the  change' 
able  cuts  and  fashions  of  the  world,  remembering 
the  language  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  followers,  "  ye  are  not  of  the 
world  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  And  a 
godly  concern  has  always  rested  upon  faithful 
Friends  from  the  rise  of  our  Society  to  the  present 
time,  that  all  our  members  might  observe  the  same 
good  and  wholesome  practice,  which  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Apostle,  in  language  which, 
though  addressed  to  the  female  sex,  may  as  fitly 
apply  to  the  male,  "  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel,  but 
let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price." 

The  language  of  that  faithful  servant  of  Christ, 
David  llall,  shows  the  godly  concern  that  was  felt 
in  his  day,  for  the  preservation  of  the  flock 
"  Wherefore  I  now  take  freedom,  not  out  of  il! 
nature,  or  a  carping  spirit,  as  upbraiding  my 
friends  with  their  weaknesses,  but  in  that  love 
which  wisheth  well  to  all,  and  looks  for  the  repa 
ration  of  all  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  Zion,  to 
specify  some  few  things  vastly  disgraceful  to  the 
professors  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gentiles, 
viz.  the  lofty  and  airy  position  of  men's  hats ;  the 
ribands,  knots,  and  rufiles,  upon  women's  heads,  &c. 
the  curious  girdles,  and  costly  diamond  buckles  w( 
are  arrayed  with,  with  other  pompous  and  ex- 
pensive array.  As  also  the  putting  on  of  mourn- 
ing  apparel  for  the  deceased,  with  some  other  cus 
toms  at  funerals  not  approved  of,  but  disliked  and 
advised  against  by  our  faithful  Friends,  as  not  com- 


porting with  the  truth  we  profess.  But  of  all  the 
giddy  modes,  antic  and  fantastic  inventions,  that 
ever  old  Satan  or  his  agents,  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dress,  have  hitherto  vampt  up,  since  the  fall 
of  Adam,  was  there  ever  anything  contrived  so 
much  for  the  ruin  of  female  modesty,  and  the  in- 
citement to  sensuality  and  corruption,  as  these  im- 
modest, indecent,  odious,  extravagant  hoops,  calcu- 
lated not  for  the  strait,  but  for  the  wide  gate  and 
broad  way  leading  to  destruction  ?  Nay,  some  are 
ready  to  say  either  contract  these  scandalous  ex- 
panded hoops,  or  else  enlarge  your  doors,  portals, 
stiles,  coaches,  kc.  '  It  is  mightily  surprising  and 
really  shocking,'  saith  a  certain  person,  '  to  think 
that  any  modest  matron  or  any  chaste  young  wo- 
man who  is  not  lunatic  or  delirious,  should  ever 
dare  to  appear  in  such  an  awkward  and  unseemly 
dress,  so  far  from  the  modesty  which  should  adorn 
their  sex,  and  so  opposite  to  the  shamefacedness 
commended  and  recommended   by  the  Apostle.'  " 

Dear  Friends,  of  every  age  and  class,  sufler  the 
word  of  exhortation,  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God  concern- 
ing you."  It  is  the  will  of  our  blessed  and  holy 
Head  that  this  people  should  still  occupy  the  posi- 
tion assigned  them  in  the  day  of  the  first  breaking 
forth  of  his  marvellous  light,  when  our  predecessors 
were  gathered  from  the  many  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  professing  church,  to  the  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  whereunto  they  took  heed,  and  which 
was  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  wherein 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  world  that 
lieth  in  wickedness,  its  maxims  and  customs,  and 
to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  pride  and 
vanity  thereof.  Think  not  that  we,  the  successors 
of  those  worthy  sons  of  the  morning,  can  exonerate 
ourselves  from  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  us  to 
follow  their  steps,  or  can  be  guiltless  if  we  let  fall 
one  testimony  of  Truth  after  another.  Ah  !  no. 
But  should  the  present  members  fall  into  such  a 
lapsed  state,  my  faith  is  firm  that  there  will  be 
Friends  still.  Divine  power  is  able  to  bring  in  from 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  even  to  cause  the 
hearts  of  many  who  are  at  this  day  encompassed  with 
forms  and  ceremonies,  to  feel  the  unsatislying  na- 
ture thereof,  and  guide  them  into  the  footsteps  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  and  they  may  find  that  rest 
within  the  Society  of  Friends  which  their  souls 
desire. 

0  my  beloved  Friends,  ye  who  have  long  seen 
and  mourned  over  the  many  departures  that  are 
apparent  among  us,  both  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice, and  are  ready  to  say  with  the  Prophet  of  old, 
"  By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small," 
faint  not  in  your  minds,  nor  conclude  that  the 
Lord  hath  forsaken  his  children,  in  permitting 
them  to  be  so  sorely  tried  and  proved,  but  rather 
gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds  and  adopt  the  re- 
solution of  faithful  Joshua,  let  others  do  as  they 
may,  "as  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the 
Lord."  J.  E. 

Chic,  Secoud  mo.  5tli,  1859. 


Meteorological  Fuels. — It  has  been  ascertained, 
by  experiment,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  de- 
creases uniformly  with  the  height  above  the  earth's 
surface,  until,  at  a  certain  elevation,  varying  on 
difierent  days,  the  decrease  is  arrested,  and  tor  a 
space  of  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet, 
the  temperature  remains  nearly  constant,  or  even 
increases  by  a  small  amount — the  regular  diminu- 
tion being  afterwards  resumed,  and  generally  main- 
tained, at  a  rate  slightly  less  rapid  than  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  commencing 
from  a  higher  temperature  than  would  have  existed 
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but  for  the  interruption  in  question.  This  inter- 
ruption in  the  decrease  of  temperature  is  accom 
panied  by  a  large  and  abrupt  fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  dew-point,  or  by  actual  condensation  ol 
vapour,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  progression  of  temperature  arises 
from  a  development  of  heat  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  plane  of  condensation.  The  subsequent  falls 
in  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  are  generally 
of  an  abrupt  character,  and  corresponding  inter- 
ruptions in  the  decreasing  progression  of  tempera- 
ture are  sometimes  distinguishable,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  ^^ 

For   "Tho  Friend." 

Solidified  Milk. 

We  learn  from  the  Now  York  Post,  that  this 
article  is  now  successfully  prepared  for  the  New 
York  market.  Solidified  milk  is  simply  milk  from 
which  the  water  has  been  evaporated,  a  portion  of 
refined  white  sugar  being  added  during  the  process. 
The  Post  gives  the  following  account  of  its  prepa- 
ration :  — 

"  The  '  American  Solidified  Milk  Company'  has 
an  establishment  in  Westchester  county,  near  Ford- 
ham,  seven  miles  distant  from  the  railroad,  in  a 
milk  producing  country.  The  neighbouring  dairies 
supply  them  with  pure  milk,  at  from  two  to  three 
cents  per  quart,  and  being  off  the  railroad  route, 
the  establishment  does  not  suffer  by  competition 
with  the  city  trade.  The  milk,  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  sugar,  is  placed  in  rectangular  shallow 
pans,  two  feet  by  three  in  size,  and  subjected  to  a 
water  bath,  the  water,  heated  to  170  degrees,  just 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  and  having  no 
outlet  for  evaporation  at  the  sides.  This  water  is 
heated  by  means  of  tortuous  steam  pipes,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  several  girls,  provided  with  thermo- 
meters, to  keep  it  at  exactly  the  same  temperature. 

"  The  watery  ingredient  of  the  milk  thus  slowly 
evaporates,  a  pan  containing  four  quarts  requiring 
about  six  hours  in  the  process.  All  the  time  that 
this  evaporation  is  progressing  the  '  stirring  rods,' 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  perpendicular  rods,  with 
a  horizontal  rod  joining  them  near  the  lower  ends, 
are  regularly  passing  through  the  milk  from  one 
end  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  thus  keeping  it  con- 
stantly agitated,  and  preventing  it  from  burning. 
These  stirring  rods  are  set  in  motion  by  the  same 
steam  power  that  heats  the  water  bath,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pans  are  heated  and  stirred  simultaneously, 
each  pan,  having,  of  course,  its  own  separate  stir- 
ring rods. 

"  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  hours,  the  watery 
matter  has  all  evaporated,  and  the  residuum,  being 
about  the  consistency  of  dough,  is  too  thick  for 
the  stirring  rods  to  work  their  way  any  longer. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  drying-room, 
where,  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  130  deg.,  it 
becomes  perfectly  dry  and  granulated,  and  of  a 
yellowish  creamy  tint.  It  is  then  removed  to  an- 
other apartment  and  put  up  in  cylindrical  tin  boxes, 
like  those  in  which  meats  and  fruits  are  preserved, 
but  unlike  these,  they  do  not  require  to  be  soldered 
to  exclude  the  air.  After  the  can  is  filled,  tho 
cover  is  placed  on,  a  blow  with  the  scoop  settles  it 
firmly  in  its  place,  and  the  solidified  milk  is  ready 
for  use  or  exportation.  At  first  it  was  pressed  into 
oblong  cakes  or  slabs,  (in  size  and  appearance 
much  like  the  cakes  of  yellow  brick-dust  com- 
monly used  for  cleaning  knives,)  and  then  covered 
with  tin-foil.  But  it  was  found  that  the  pressing 
process  broke  the  buttery  globules  which  compose 
the  oleaginous  ingredient  of  milk,  and  on  exposure 
to  the  air  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  whole 
slab  would  turn  rancid.  It  was  also  prepared  at 
one  time  in  tin  cans,  being  in  a  semi-aqueous  state, 


like  thick  cream  or  jelly :  but  repeated  experi 
ments  have  proved  that  the  granulated  form  is  the 
best. 

"  The  disclosures  made  several  months  ago  in 
relation  to  '  swill  milk'  very  naturally  created  a 
painful  interest  in  regard  to  this  almost  indispen- 
sable article.  It  had,  even  previously  to  those 
developments,  been  the  opinion  of  physicians  and 
others,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of 
children  in  this  city  was  caused  by  the  deleterious 
influence  of  city  milk,  and  sometimes  country  milk, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  decomposition 
soon  commences  in  milk,  and  the  tender  stomach 
of  an  infant  is  affected  by  the  change,  although  it 
might  be  unnoticed  by  the  adult  with  stronger 
digestive  organs.  In  solidified  milk,  the  sugar  that 
is  added  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process,  acts  as  a 
preservative  agent,  and  arrests  the  progress  of 
decomposition ;  consequently  the  solidified  milk, 
though  it  may  be  three  or  tour  weeks  old,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  children  than  the  country 
milk  that  reaches  New  Y'ork,  the  day  after  leaving 
G^oshen,  or  Orange  county.  Judging  from  present 
appearances,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article  will  soon  become  a  flourishing 
business,  and  prove  a  benefit  to  the  community." 

For  "Tlio  Friend." 

Sarah  [Ijncs]  firnbb. 

Changes  are  making  in  meetings  and  neighbour- 
hoods and  families  by  death.  When  a  substantial 
and  useful  member  of  Society  is  removed,  the 
chasm  in  all  these  departments  is  often  deeply  felt. 
Those  who  have  the  cause  of  Christ  at  heart,  na- 
turally look  around  to  see  who  are  qualifying  by 
submission  to  Divine  Grace,  to  till  the  vacancy. 
A  very  short  period  terminates  a  life  of  much  ex- 
perience, and  where  valuable  gifts  have  been  dis- 
pensed ;  but  to  prepare  a  successor  with  all  the  en- 
dowments, mostly  requires  years  of  discipline  and 
faithfulness  to  the  instructions  of  the  Great  Teacher 
of  his  children.  Yet  He  who  has  raised  up  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  church,  will  visit  the  rising 
generation  with  the  day-spring  from  on  high,  and 
bring  them  into  his  vineyard  to  labour,  and  give 
them  their  wages,  as  they  obey  his  divine  requir- 
iugs.  An  early  surrender  to  him  is  of  unspeak- 
able value  to  the  individual,  and  a  great  comfort 
to  those  who  are  near  their  everlasting  reward,  and 
who  love  the  Truth  above  everything  else.  Sarah 
Lynes  was  brought  under  condemnation  for  evil  at 
an  early  age,  and  bemoaned  her  condition,  begged 
and  prayed  for  a  better  state,  when  about  nine 
years  old.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  began  to 
discover  something  in  her  mind  like  the  anointing 
for  the  ministry,  the  Lord  having  revealed  his 
word  as  a  hammer,  and  broken  the  roek  in  pieces, 
in  her  living  experience.  She  was  contrited  under 
a  sense  of  his  power  and  love,  saying  when  alone, 
"  Lord,  make  me  a  clean  vessel  unto  thee  ;"  and  in 
her  seventeenth  year  she  commenced  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-two  she  says,  "It  is  much 
better  for  us  to  submit  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  than  to  please  ourselves ;  for  he  does  in- 
deed know,  and  He  nnlij,  what  is  for  our  real  in- 
terest. 'AH  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the 
Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.' 
And  if  the  teaching  is  sometimes  by  discipline, 
severe  to  the  natural  part,  seeing  it  is  in  wisdom 
inscrutable  to  the  understanding,  but  perfect  in 
itself,  it  is  worth  enduring.  I  should  have  had 
less  peace  now  in  my  old  age,  but  for  having  been 
ill  early  life,  and  many  times  since,  disciplined 
under  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  dear  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Neither  can  we  make  choice  of  our  trials, 
but  must  endeavour  to  leave  all  to  Him  who,  in  his| 


own  body,  '  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  so  j 
rows.'"  "It  is  coming  to  him,  and  learning-! 
him  true  meekness  and  lowliness,  that  renders  hail 
things  easy ;  for  in  resignation  of  soul,  we  are  the  I 
able  to  cast  our  care  upon  him.  Truly  '  in  returij 
ing  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved  ;  in  quietness  an, 
in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength,'  amidst  tl 
many  trials  and  perplexities  of  life,  which  noii 
escape,  however  varied  in  form,  or  hidden  froi: 
mortal  eye."  I 

In  the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  a  friend  froM 
this  scene  of  conflict  and  probation,  she  writes  :-j 
"  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  and  tender  sympathj 
that  I  hear  of  the  continued  sinking  of  nature  wit 
respect  to  dear  M.  H. ;  but  a  humble  hope  atten( 
my  mind,  that  the  purified  spirit  wings  its  way  i 
those  regions,  where  temptation  and  sorrow  are  nc 
known.  Still,  who  can  but  be  moved  at  the  ravagi 
of  sickness,  of  suffering  even  unto  death  ?  It  ii 
volves  the  affectionate  parent  in  poignant  grie) 
the  brother,  the  sister,  the  friend,  in  the  sense  of 
mournful  chasm,  not  to  be  filled  by  any  earth 
gift;  for  whatever  blessings  maybe  added  to 
family,  '  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  nun 
bered.'  In  another  record  she  says,  "  So  our  de; 
aged  friend  has  departed.  Dear  creature !  Ho 
sweet !  how  happy  I  No  more  sense  of  the  sinl 
ing  of  nature  under  a  wasting  disease ;  no  mo 
suflering  of  mind  or  of  body.  My  heart  is  reac 
to  say,  '  blessed  be  the -Lord,  who,  in  tho  fulness 
time,  releases  his  dear  children  from  the  shackl. 
of  a  mortal  frame.' " 

At  Lexden,  Sixth  month,  1835,  she  speaks 
the  decease  of  another  friend,  remarking  on  h 
feelings  of  the  approach  of  her  own  release, 
the  blessedness  of  knowing  the  warfare  to  be  a 
complished  at  that  awful  hour — "  I  want  to  knc 
how  it  was  with  one,  who  at  times  felt  the  tende 
ing  influences  of  the  love  of  a  crucified  Saviouj 
How  glad  shall  I  be  to  find  that  the  survivors  hs 
the  consolation  of  an  assurance,  that  the  spirit  w 
mercifully  accepted  in  the  Beloved ;  not  that  I  co 
sider  such  a  manifestation  necessary,  or  that  it 
always  given,  when  all  is  well,  abundantly  wi 
forever.  But  oh,  when  the  Comforter  is  heard 
say,  '  iniquity  is  pardoned  ;'  the  warfare  is  accoi 
plished,  heaven  is  obtained  ;  how  does  this  ' 
the  poignancy  of  that  sorrow,  which  the  severi: 
hand  of  death  brings  to  a  sympathetic,  aflfectiona 
heart !  We  have  now  passed  much  of  our  df. 
and  in  the  retrospect,  perhaps  we  see  that  we  mig 
have  improved  it  more,  and  have  spent  it  betb 
I  know  that  it  is  so  with  me,  that  I  am  at  tin 
ready  to  be  'dismayed'  at  the  seeing  of  it,  a: 
bowed  down  at  the  awful  call,  which  even  the  : 
firmities  of  years  proclaim,  '  Set  thy  house  in  < 
der,'  &e. ;  but  let  us  be  encouraged  to  press 
wards  tho  mark  for  the  prize,  hoping  that  as 
are  so  engaged,  we  may  win  the  crown  that  fad( 
not ;  for  great  and  unfathomable  are  the  tenc 
mercies  of  Him  who  is  our  Judge  and  our  Savic 
too." 

The  removal  of  many  dear  Friends  from  amo 
us,  calls  loudly  upon  survivors  to  have  their  Iff 
girded  and  lights  burning,  with  oil  in  their  vess 
with  their  lamps,  that  they  may  not  be  taken 
surprise,  but  be  found  on  the  watch,  prepared 
uter  with  the  Bridegroom,  at  whatever  hour 
may  please  to  come.  It  is  his  will  that 
sanctification,  not  the  multiplicity  of  engageme 
ur  own  will,  though  we  may  be  induced  by " 
transformations  of  the  enemy,  to  value  our  acts 
doing  God  service.  If  we  are  led  away  from  ' 
footsteps  of  Christ's  companions  by  the  power, 
deception,  in  a  path  which  ho  does  not  point  • 
for  us,  we  shall  land  in  confusion,  and  in  desti 
tion  of  the  divine  life,  equally  as  if  we  had  b' 
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aitivated  by  the  love  of  the  things  of  the  world, 
d  it  may  be  in  a  condition,  more  diiSoult  to  dis- 
bar our  sad  mistake.  Abasedness  and  deep 
lity  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  is  the  place 
safety,  wherein  we  may  be  kept  from  falling, 
prepared  to  be  presented  faultless  before  the 
isence  of  his  glory,  through  unmerited  mercy, 
th  exceeding  joy,  when  our  stewardship  in  the 
i  of  his  gifts  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Tlie  great 
siness  of  the  charch  and  its  members  is  to  co- 
irate  with  her  holy  Head  in  the  salvation  of 
lis,  which  can  only  be  done  by  his  grace  work- 
r  in  the  heart  by  faith,  and  love  to  him   and  to 

fellow-creatures,  and  leading  us  to  do  his  will 
all  things. 
Sarah  Grubb  felt  the  loss  of  faithful  co-labourers, 

death  breaking  in  upon  the  ranks,  and  like  a 
ther  in  Israel,  yearned  over  the  children  for 
iir  introduction  into  the  harvest  field.  To  a 
ung  friend  she  says,  "  Divers  in  the  last  stage  of 
c  removed  from  labouring  in  the  spiritual 
rvest,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  gathered  fruit 
life  eternal,  and  thus  their  works  follow  them. 
iw  we  look  for  preparation  and   qualification  in 

rising  generation,  and  in  those  of  some  matur- 

of  age ;  that  they  also  may  reap  and  receive 
»es,  even  soul-satisfying  reward,  while  employed 

the  Great  Husbandman  in  the  whitened  fields, 
ie  operation  of  that  power  that  can  fit  for  service 
I  been  known,  blessed   be  the  Lord  ;  may  this 

abode  with,  and  fully  submitted  to !" 

For  "  The  Friend." 

'  Where's  the  use  of  being  so  strict  ?"  is  a  ques- 
n  often  asked  at  the  present  day,  and  many  even 

well  intentioned  persons  are  at  times  almost 
idy  to  conclude  that  more  is  lost  than  gained  by 
,ng  so.  The  gifted  author  of  "  Blemoirs  of  Port 
lyal"  comments  on  the  subject,  as  follows  : — 
"  The  sister  Doratheo  soon  found  what  will  ever 
experienced  by  unfaithful  spiritual  guides;  that 
S  much  more  easy  to  maintain  a  perfectly  strict 
igious  discipline  than  to  enforce  a  relaxed  one. 
cause  a  sacrifice  of  natural  will  must  take  place 
either  case,  and  the  human  heart  will  far  sooner 
ike  that  sacrifice,  when  what  is  required  is  truly 
Bording  to  the  full  dictate  of  conscience,  and  to 

advice  of  a  person  we  know  to  be  faithful 
in  when  the  sacrifice  falls  short  of  that  which 
lly  the  will  of  God,  and  is  proposed  for  form's 
ce,  by  a  person  we  know  to  be  unfaithful.  It  is 
iier  to  make  a  complete  sacrifice  that  will  fully 
isfy  conscience,  than  a  half  sacrifice  which  fall 
jrt  of  it. 

"  Hence  in  every  church,  and  every  religious 
ititution,  any  relaxation  is  but  the  prelude  to 

plete  and  entire  fall." 


Warning  to  the  Intemjyerate. — Charles  Lamb 

%3  his  sad   experience,  as  a  warning  to  young 

'J)n,  in  the  following  language  : — 

"fl"  The  waters  have  gone  over  me.     But  out  of 

h  black  depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry 

■^T^t  to  all  those  who  have  set  a  foot  in  the  perilous 

od.     Could   the  youth,  to  whom   the  flavour  of 

first  wine  is  delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of 

or  the  entering  upon  some  newly  discovered 

radise,  look  into  my  desolation,  and  bo  made  to 

derstand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  he  shall 

1  himself  going  down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes 

passive  will;  to   see  his   destruction,  an' 

ve  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  feel  it  all  the  way 

>ijianating  from  himself;  to  see  all  godline.ss  emp. 

'  d  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  able  to  forget  a  time 

len  it  was  otherwise  ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous 

ctacle  of  his  own  ruin  ;  could  he  see  my  fevered 

feverish  with  the  last  night's  drinking,  and 


feverishly  looking  for  to-night's  repetition  of  the 
folly ;  could  he  but  feel  the  body  of  the  death  out 
of  which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler  outcry  to  be 
delivered,  it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the 
sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth,  in  all  the  pride  of 
its  mantling  temptation." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Daniol  Wheeler. 
The  following  remarks  of  this  devoted  servant 
of  Christ  arc  worthy  of  notice,  viz  : 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not  anything  more  calculated 
to  make  men  blind  to  their  own  state  and  condi- 
tion than  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  well-being  of 
others.  Without  great  watchfulness,  this  snare  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  deceive  even  those  who  are 
really  upright  in  their  intentions,  and  sincere  in 
their  desires  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  oi 
christian  knowledge. 

"  Under  the  semblance  of  promoting  the  cau.se 
of  religion,  our  attention  may  be  so  unsuspectingly, 
but  completely,  engrossed,  that  the  great  and  im- 
portant work  of  labouring  in  our  own  vineyards  ; 
of  seeking  after  salvation  in  our  own  hearts,  may 
be  overlooked  and  neglected.  It  is  no  matter  by 
hat  bait  the  grand  adversary  succeeds.  His  pur- 
)se  is  fully  accomplished,  if  mankind  are  but  kept 
destitute  of  that  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal. 

This,  declares  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

In  vain  is  the  most  orthodox  profession  of  the 
christian  religion,  if  we  our.:clves  are  strangers  to 
the  great  work  of  regeneration,  and  destitute  of 
this  saving  knowledge.  For,  if  we  do  not  know 
Christ  to  be  in  us,  our  hope  of  glory,  whilst  we  are 
n  this  life,  He  will  not  know  us  in  the  great  and 
iwful  day  of  account,  in  that  life  which  is  to  come. 
He  whose  '  words  shall  never  pass  away,'  hath  de- 
clared, '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  Shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'  " 

An  Aral)  Story  with  a  Moral. — In  the  tribe  of 
Neggdah,  there  was  a  horse  whose  fame  was  spread 
far  and  near,  and  a  Bedouin  of  another  tribe,  by 
name  Daher,  desired  extremely  to  possess  il 
Having  offered  in  vain  for  it  his  camels  and  hi 
whole  wealth,  he  hit  at  length  upon  the  foUowin 
device,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  object  of 
his  desire.  He  resolved  to  stain  his  face  with  the 
juice  of  an  herb  ;  to  clothe  himself  in  rags ;  to  tie 
his  legs  and  neck  together,  so  as  to  appear  like  a 
lame  beggar.  Thus  equipped,  he  went  to  wait  for 
Naber,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  who  he  knew  was 
to  pass  that  way.  When  he  saw  Naber  approach- 
ing on  his  beautiful  steed,  he  cried  out  in  a  weak 
voice,  "  I  am  poor,  stranger;  for  three  days  I  have 
been  unable  to  move  from  this  spot  to  seek  for 
food.  I  am  dying;  help  me,  and  Heaven  will 
reward  you."  The  I5edouin  kindly  offered  to  take 
him  up  on  his  horse  and  carry  him  home ;  but  the 
rogue  replied  :  "  I  cannot  rise  ;  I  have  no  longer 
any  strength  left."  Naber,  touched  with  pity,  dis- 
mounted, led  his  horse  to  the  spot,  and,  with  great 
difficulty,  set  the  seeiuing  beggar  on  his  back. 
But  no  sooner  did  Daher  feel  himself  in  the  saddle, 
than  he  set  spurs  to  the  horse  and  galloppod  off', 
calling  out  as  he  did  so,  "  It  is  I,  Daher;  I  have 
got  the  horse,  and  I  am  off  with  it."  Naber  called 
after  him  to  stop  and  listen.  Certain  of  not  being 
pursued,  he  turned  and  halted  at  a  short  distance 
from  Naber,  who  was  armed  with  a  spear.  "  You 
have  taken  my  horse,"  said  the  latter.  "  Since 
heaven  has  willed  it,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  I 
conjure  you  never  to  tell  any  one  how  you  obtained 


"And  why  not?"  said  Daher.  "Because," 
said  the  noble  Arab,  "  another  man  might  be  really 
ill,  and  men  would  fear  to  help  him.  You  would 
the  cause  of  many  refusing  to  perform  an  act 
of  charity,  for  fear  of  being  duped  as  I  have  been." 
Struck  with  shame  at  these  words,  Daher  was 
ilent  for  a  moment ;  then  springing  from  tho 
or.se,  returned  it  to  its  owner,  embraced  him  and 
Jvited  him  to  his  tent,  where  they  spent  a  few 
days  together,  and  became  fast  friends  for  life. 


Be  not  fond  of  pra 
to  it. 


e,  but  seek  virtue  that  leads 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECOiND  MONTH   19,   1859. 


It  is  remarked  by  some  of  the  writers  on  the  re- 
formation by  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  one  of 
its  effects  was  to  induce  very  many  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  emancipation  of  truth  from  the 
grievous  errors  that  had  long  overlaid  it,  to  hunt 
up  and  study  for  themselves  the  ancient  authors 
who  had  written  upon  divinity  and  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ, 
whose  books  had  long  slept  in  cloisters  or  monkish 
libraries,  and  after  making  themselves  familiar 
with  the  truths  inculcated  by  them,  to  seek  out  the 
best  means  for  applying,  and  pressing  their  teach- 
ings upon  others. 

We  have  sometimes  indulged  a  hope  that  a 
similar  effect  might  result  to  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society  from  the  controversy  arising  out 
of  the  attempt — not  to  free  it  of  old  errors  of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  but  to  bring  it  back  to  some  of 
the  false  notions  and  anti-christian  forms  and  cus- 
toms, from  which  it  was  freed  throu;^h -the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  faithfulness  of  its  pri- 
mitive members.  Although  there  is  much  in  the 
controversial  writings  of  our  early  Friends,  which 
was  fitted  only  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  yet 
their  biographies,  their  treatises  and  epistles,  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  instruction,  which  will  amply 
repay  whoever  devotes  himself  to  their  serious 
perusal.  We  do  not  suppose  that  time  can  impart 
virtue  to  that  which  has  been  written,  and  there- 
fore do  not  estimate  the  w.orks  alluded  to,  because 
they  are  old,  there  being  several  of  the  same  class 
written  or  compiled  in  more  modern  years,  which 
possess  the  same  interest  and  value,  but  from  the 
original  character  and  training  of  the  men,  aud 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
placed,  the  writings  of  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  founding  our  Society,  exhibit  a  depth  of 

"ng  and  a  strength  of  diction  rarely  met  with 
in  works  of  a  similar  character.  The  value  of 
time  and  the  great  object  of  life  appear  to  have 
been  kept  steadily  in  their  view,  and  amid  the  la- 
bours aud  sufferings  they  underwent  to  maintain 
and  disseminate  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  many 
of  those  who  employed  the  pen  have  left  the  evi- 
dence upon  record,  that  so  far  as  they  came  within 
the  grasp  of  finite  powers,  they  thoroughly  com- 
prehended the  awfully  important  subjects,  ou  which 
they  treated,  and  were  prepared  to  illustrate  them 
with  a  weight  of  matter,  a  depth  of  judgment,  and 
a  soundness  of  argument  exceeded  perhaps  by 
none  since  the  days  of  the  primitive  believers. 
One  characteristic  of  Friends'  Journals  is  the 
frankness  and  straightforwardness  with  which 
they  give  account  of  themselves,  and  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  so  that  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  and 
bring  home  to  him  the  conviction  that  they  fol- 
lowed no  cunningly  devised  fables ;  but  walked  as 
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children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day,  knowing 
whither  they  were  going — to  heaven — and  the 
way  by  which  they  were  to  get  there. 

The  active  mind  of  man  is  continually  seeking 
after  knowledge,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  sum 
of  intellectual  wealth  attained.  Hence  improve- 
ment in  science  and  the  arts  of  life  is  gradually 
but  continually  going  on.  Nevertheless  in  all 
earthly  things  there  is  great  uncertainty,  and  man, 
in  himself,  possesseth  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
strength  that  can  assure  him  of  success  in  their 
pursuit.  The  thousands  of  years  that  have  passed 
away,  have  not  accumulated  so  much  experience 
as  will  warrant  the  farmer,  that  his  toil,  or  the 
merchant  that  his  trade,  will  infallibly  secure  them 
wealth ;  nor  in  any  other  avocation  does  there 
seem  anything  certain,  except  the  primitive  decree 
that  man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  But  not  so  with  the  things  that  appertain 
to  the  soul's  welfare  and  peace.  The  way — straight 
and  narrow  as  it  is — has  never  changed  since 
Christ  declared  there  be  few  that  find  it.  But  they 
that  comply  with  the  clearly  enunciated  terms, 
can  neither  mistake  that  way,  nor  miscarry  in  its 
blissful  termination.  All  are  called,  and  the  few- 
ness of  those  who  are  chosen,  arises  from  the  stupid 
indifference  with  which  we  hear  the  call,  or  the 
determined  obstinacy  with  which  we  reject  the 
yoke  it  summons  us  to  bear.  In  mercy,  the  invita- 
tion is  renewed  again  and  again,  and  as  we  know 
that  some  in  days  past  have  been  incited  by  im- 
pressions made  through  the  iu^trumentality  of  some 
of  the  works  we  have  been  speaking  of,  to  enter 
into  the  vineyard  and  labour  so  as  to  receive  the 
reward  ;  so  it  may  be,  that  others  now,  who  have 
been  standing  «11  the  day  idle,  might  be  likewise 
blessed,  through  the  same  means,  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
same  works. 

Though  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  cannot  err  therein,  it  is  not  concealed,  that 
this  way  abounds  with  rough  and  dangerous  paS' 
sages,  calculated  closely  to  prove  the  faith,  anc 
clothe  the  heart  with  fear  and  sorrow.  To  the 
weary  pilgrims  who  *re  journeying  in  it,  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  temptations  and  trials,  the  dis- 
coveries and  triumphs  of  those  who  have  travelled 
it  before  them,  though  it  cannot  feed  and  strength 
en,  may  yet  teach,  cheer,  and  warn  them  ;  and  ai 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  reality  of  the  promises 
set  forth  in  the  gospel,  which  they  have  inherited, 
these  incite  and  encourage  to  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  keeping  the  eye  fixed 
steadily  on  the  recompense  of  reward. 

With  these  views,  we  may  again  express  our  de- 
sire that  the  present  commotions  and  defections  in 
our  religious  Society  will  induce  our  members  uni- 
versally, to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  ap- 
proved writings  of  Fr'ends. 

Within  a  few  years  past  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  by  its  book 
committee,  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Journals  and  other  writings  of  Friends  stereotyped, 
which  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  to  supply  those 
who  are  in  want  of  them,  and  they  can  be  pro- 
cured at  but  little  cost.  George  Fox's  Journal, 
Barclay's  Apology,  Penn's  No  Cross,  no  Crown  ; 
Life  of  Thos.  EUwood,  Journal  of  John  Kichard- 
son,  Sewel's  History,  Journal  of  Henry  Hull, 
Phipps  on  Man,  are  among  the  stock  on  hand. 
The  Diary  of  Samuel  Scott  has  also  been  stereo- 
typed, and  will  be  out  of  the  binder's  hands  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

It  is  intended  to  republish  a  number  of  small 
works,  which  have  been  for  some  time  out  of  print, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  assortment  usually  kept  at 
the  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  29th  ult. 

The  w.ar  rumors  continue.  The  letters  from  Paris 
speak  of  great  activity  iu  w:\rlilse  preparations,  and  the 
general  opinion  was,  that  a  momentous  crisis  in  conti- 
nental affairs  had  approached. 

The  English  government  is  reported  as  exerting  its 
influence  for  peace,  and  on  the  attitude  of  that  govern- 
ment, it  was  believed  that  the  question  of  war  or  peace 
depended.  The  British  government  has  given  out  large 
contracts  for  cannon  and  gunpowder. 

The  advices  by  the  China  mail  confirm  the  previously 
reported  short  supplies  of  tea.  William  B.  Reed,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  to  China,  had  sailed  on  board  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Minnesota,  for  home  via  India. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  slowly  to  de- 
cline. The  decline  was  caused  by  the  advices  from  the 
United  States,  and  large  arrivals.  Stock  in  port,  424,000 
bales,  including  365,o'oo  American.  The  state  of  trade 
at  Manchester  w.as  unfavourable,  and  the  market  dull, 
except  for  India  goods.  The  market  for  breadstulfs  was 
still  dull  and  declining. 

The  London  money  market  was  becoming  more  strin- 
gent,   though   the    supply   was   still   abundant.      Con- 


ols,  05-|. 

HAYTI. — Advices  from  Jamaica  to  the  23th  ult.  state 
that  the  revolutionists  in  Hayti  were  entirely  successful 
The  Emperor  Solouque  bad  escaped  to  Jamaica,  with  his 

mily.  and  intended  to  reside  there.  The  revolution 
was  effected  with  very  little  bloodshed, 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— Valparaiso  dates  to  First  month 
1st,  have  been  received.  Chili  n-as  still  in  a  disturbed 
condition,  and  the  provinces  were  under  martial  I 
number  of  persons  had  been  arrested  for  sedition.  They 
were  sentenced  to  a  line  of  one  thousand  dollars  each 
and  three  years'  exile.  Others,  who  were  less  implicated 
were  fined  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  press  was  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  the  government. — The  dates 
from  Callao  are  to  First  month  11th.  The  prospect  of 
a  general  revolt  was  increasing.  The  mob  of  artisani 
persisted  in  destroying  the  telegraph  wires,  and  tearing 
up  the  railroad,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the  autho- 
rities to  prevent  the  mischief. 

MEXICO.— President  Zuloaga  has  abdicated  in  favour 
of  Miramon,  and  on  the  2d  inst.,  the  latter  was  formally 
installed  as  President  of  the  Republic.  Miramon  imme- 
diately ordered  the  re-arrest  of  all  the  political  prisoners 
who  were  liberated  while  Robles  was  in  power ;  and  the 
dismissal  of  all  the  officers  of  the  government  and  army 
who  aided  in  the  deposition  of  Zuloaga.  A  forced  loan 
for  a  million  of  dollars  had  been  ordered.  Miramon  was 
about  marching  on  Vera  Cruz  with  five  thousand  men, 
and  Zuloaga  would  act  as  President  in  his  absence.  At 
Vera  Cruz,  the  Commanders  of  the  French  and  English 
naval  forces  had  compelled  the  local  government  to  im- 
pose a  high  tariff  of  duties  on  imported  goods,  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue  thus  obtained  to  be  paid  to  England  and 
France,  on  account  of  their  claims  on  the  Mexican  go- 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^ress.-The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  of  114  to  103,  has  passed  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union,  thus  making 
the  thirty-third  State.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  at  its 
last  session.  On  the  14th  inst.,  Joseph  Lane  and  Dela- 
zar  Smith  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  appeared  in  that  body,  and  were  admitted 
as  members.  The  debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  expenditures  and  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
viding the  needful  revenue,  have  been  ably  conducted. 
On  one  side,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  a  large  defi- 
ciency of  revenue  which  must  be  supplied,  by  raising 
the  duties  on  imports;  on  the  other,  that  there  is  great 
extravagance  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
service,  and  that  if  these  were  reduced  within  proper 
limits,  the  revenue  accruing  fiom  the  present  tariff  would 
be  ample.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  no  change 
in  the  tariff  will  be  made  at  this  session,  nor  will  the 
appropriations  be  materially  reduced,  thus  rendering  an 
increase  of  the  public  debt  unavoidable. — The  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba  has  also  been  a  prominent  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  is  urged  with  much  zeal  hy  many  of  the 
Southern  members,  as  well  as  some  from  the  North. 

California.  —  A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
$1,320,000  in  gold,  and  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  First 
month  20th.  On  New  Year's  day,  the  settlers  at  Round 
Valley  killed  forty  Indians  who  were  accused  of  stealing 
stock  from  the  settlers.  A  vein  of  coal  had  been  disco- 
vered on  Elder  creek.  According  to  the  Governor's 
message,  the  State  of  California  has  a  population  of 
538,000  persons.  There  are  about  756,000  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  and  iu  grazing  1,160,000  acres.  Tho 
sheep  in  the  Slate  n-Juiber  G50,000 ;  horses,  43,000; 
cattle,   120,000.     The  crop  of  wbsRt,  in  tlie  year  1858, 


was  3,508,000  bushels,  and  that  of  barley,  5,382.000. 
The  manufacture  of  wine  amounted  to  385,000  gallons. 
The  total  yield  of  gold  in  1857  was  $05,500,000,  and 
the  total  yield,  since  the  discovery,  about  $600,000, ( 
The  State  debt  is  $4,150,000. 

Kansas. — Both  houses  of  the  Legislature  have  passed 
law  abolishing  slavery  in  the  territory,  but  It  is  sup- 
jsed  Gov.  Medary  will  veto  it.  The  number  of  slaves 
remaining  in  Kansas,  is  said  to  be  very  small.  An  act 
has  been  passed,  providing  for  a  vote  of  the  people  on 
the  calling  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  State  Constilu-j 
and  all  the  ultimate  steps  thereafter,  in  case  of  sj 
favourable  decision.  The  election  for  delegates  to  btj 
held  in  the  Sixth  month  next. — Favourable  accounts j 
continue  to  be  received,  respecting  the  gold  min 
Western  Kansas.  About  3000  miners  were  scaiterec 
along  Cherry  Greek.  Perfect  harmony  and  good  orde 
prevailed  among  them,  and  they  had  already  obtaine 
considerable  gold. 

New  ForA-.- Mortality  last  week,  445.  The  irapor 
trade  has  largely  increased  of  late.  Last  week  the 
imports  into  New  York  amounted  to  between  five 
six  millions  of  dollars;  the  previous  week  they  reachecj 
fully  six  millions. 

Philadelphia.— iloTiaXiiy  last  week,  195. 
Detroit. — A  census  has  recently  been  taken  of  this  city 
which  discloses  the  rapid  growth  of  the  last  eight  years 
In  1830.  the  population  was  2,222;  in  1840,  9,102; 
1850,  2i,057;  in  1858,  82,450.  The  iron  manufacture 
of  Detroit  form  an  important  part  of  its  industry,  ai 
have  mainly  contributed  to  its  recent  growth.  The 
are  20  iron  foundries,  11  machine  shops,  5  boiler  manu 
factories,  and  numerous  other  manufacturing  establish 
meats. 

The  Slave  Trade. — A  Grand  Jury,  at  Savannah,  Geo 
have  found  true  bills  against  the  captain  and  consignet 
of  the  bark  Angelica,  which  had  been  seized  by  tfc 
U.  S.  officers,  after  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade.- 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLU.M. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  II 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  i 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  , 
ixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Alle 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  stree 
Horatio  C.Wood,  No.  612  Race  street,  and  No.  117  Che; 
nut  street;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  26  West  Pel 
Square,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  stre 
John  M.  Whit.all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No. 
Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — EUiston  P.  Mon 
Mark  Baiderston,  and  George  G.  Williams. 

Physician  and  Superinlendent. — J.  H.  Worthington. 


Married,  on  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Goshen,  Chester  county,  P 
James  S.  Jones,  of  Gormantown,  to  Anna  Marv,  dan§ 
ter  of  Enos  Smedley,  of  East-Town  township,  Ches 
county.  Pa. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Smyrna,  Chenango  coun 
N.  Y.,  the  13th  of  First  month,  1859,  Arnold 
aged  88  years,  9  months  and  20  days;  a  member 
Smyrna  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting.  This  • 
loved  Friend  was  of  an  orderly  life  and  convcrsati 
and  endeavoured  by  example  and  precept  to  eucou 
his  friends  to  faithfulness,  humility  and  meekness, 
was  of  a  difBdent  disposition,  yet  he  frequently  ha 
few  words  of  encouragement  for  his  friends,  whic 
always  acceptable.  He  often  adverted  to  the 
mercies  and  blessings  he  had  received,  and  the 
communion  he  enjoyed  with  his  Maker  at  times  wl 
sitting  down  with  his  friends  in  silence,  for  Di' 
ship,  which  privilege  he  prized  much  and  enjoyec 
near  the  last.  He  has  left  a  good  savour,  which  spe 
the  language:  Come,  follow  me,  as  I  have  ende 
to  follow  Christ,  and  has  gone  no  doubt  to  reap  the 
ward  of  the  righteous,  "  Where  the  wicked  cease  fi 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

IIOCR,  PILE  &  M'EmOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennfylvania  Bark. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

A  subscriber  to  "  The  Friend,"  living  remotely 
im  the  place  whore  that  Journal  is  published,  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  satisfoction  it  afforded 
lim  in  reading  the  memoranda,  which  appeared  in 
Skuumber  a  few  weeks  since,  concerning-Joseph  Pike. 
\i  seemed  to  invite  some  reflections  iu  his  mind, 
•elative  to  the  marvellous  display  of  Divine  power, 
D  the  gathering  of  our  religious  Society,  in  its  be- 
ginning, into  a  distinct  body  of  religious  professors; 
ir  faith  and  practice  being  aptly  expressed  by 
lliam  Penn,  as  ''  Primitive  Christianity  revived." 
Che  language  seems  involuntarily  to  arise,  "  It  was 
;he  Lord's  ivork,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  Th 

ner  of  their  call  to,  and  the  qualification  for 
the  service  that  he  appointed  them,  anointing  many 
)f  them  with  his  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  cver- 
iasting  gospel  of  life  and  salvation  to  a  benighted, 
ihough  a  highly  professing  age,  affords  the  clearest 
svidence  that  the  work  was  His.  And  being  d 
ind  unittd  logcUur  by  the  same  holy  unction,  the 
jood  Shepherd,  who  cared  for  the  sheep  he  had 
gathered  into  one  fold,  not  only  clothed  these  in 
3trunients  with  additional  gifts  for  the  settling  of 

''them  iu  good  order  and  church  government,  but 
eminently  qualified  and  gifted  others,  to  whom 

,  |had  not  committed  a  dispensation  or  share  in  the 
jpublic  ministry,  for  fellow-helpers,  who  were  not  a 

il'  whit  behind  the  chiefest"  of  their  brethren,  in  this 
luseful  and  necessary  work.  Among  these  may  be 
named  Joseph  Pike  and  Thomas  EUwood.     From 

- 'that  day  to  the  present,  the  Lord  has  been  miud- 
iful  of  his  church,  blessing  the  "  provision  of  Zion, 
land  satisfying  her  poor  with  bread  ;"  making  them 
jabuudantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  his  house." 
(And  as  obedience  to  his  transforming  power  has 
jbeeu  submitted  to,  he  has  not  failed  to  raise  up 
I'judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the 
jbegiuniug;''  dividing  unto  every  one  severally  of 

.  jliis  gifts  as  it  has  pleased   him.     Not  only  have 

T  Ifaithful  men  and  women  been  appointed   as  minis- 

I  Iters  of  his  word  of  life  and  salvation,  prophets 
pf  our  own  times,  such  as  Thomas  Shillitoe,  Sarah 
Grubb,  Ann  Jones,  &c. ;  but  there  have  been  those 
continued  to  the  church,  whose  concern  has  been 
marked  with  faithfully  labouring  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  "  that  excellent  discipline,  the  Lord  opened 
land  led  his  people  into,  for  preserving  his  church 
jas  a  garden  enclosed."  Of  this  number  the  names 
of  Moses  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  Jonathan  Evans, 
af  Philadelphia,   and   William  Tuke,  of   York,  in 


England,  are  present  with  the  writer.  There  can- 
not, it  is  confidently  believed,  be  found,  in  the 
ritings  of  these  faithful  men  and  women  above- 
amed,  one  word,  like  countenancing  departures 
from  "plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel," 
or  giving  liberty  for  mixed  marriages,  or  in  any 
degree  lowering  the  authority  of  our  wholesome 
discipline  over  all  its  members,  or  of  weakening 
that  subordination,  which  every  inferior  meeting 
owes  to  its  superior. 

The  following  general  epistle  of  Thomas  Ellwood 
to  Friends,  contains  much  solemn  warning  to  us  all 
these  subjects  : — 

'  Dear  Friends,  unto  whom  the  gathering  arm  of 
the  Lord  hath  reached,  and  who  have  known,  in 
your  several  measures,  a  being  gathered  thereby 
into  the  heavenly  life,  and  are  witnesses  of  the 
preserving  power,  by  which  you  have  been  kept 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  regardful  of  bis  honour  : 
unto  you,  in  an  especial  manner,  is  the  salutation 
of  my  true  and  tender  love  in  the  Lord  ;  and  for 
you,  a»  for  myself,  are  the  breathings  and  fervent 
desires  of  my  soul  offered  up,  in  the  one  Spirit,  unto 
him  who  is  your  God  and  mine,  that  both  you  and  I 
ay  be  forever  kept  in  the  fresh  sense  of  his  ten- 
der mercies  and  great  loving-kindness  unto  us,  that 
therein  our  souls  may  cleave  firmly  unto  him,  and 
never  depart  from  him.  For,  Friends,  it  is  a  trying 
day,  a  day  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  wherein 
the  enemy  is  at  work,  and  very  busy,  setting  hii 
snares  on  every  side,  and  spreading  his  tempta 
tions  on  every  hand  ;  and  some,  alas  !  have  en 
tered  thereinto,  and  are  caught  and  held  therein, 
for  whom  my  soul  in  secret  mourns. 

"  And  truly.  Friends,  a  great  weight  hath  been 
upon  my  spirit  for  many  days,  and  my  mind  bath 
been  deeply  exercised,  in  the  sense  I  have  of  the 
enemy's  prevailing  by  one  bait  or  other,  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  some,  unto  whom  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
had  reached,  and  in  some  measure  gathered 
resting  place :  but  not  abiding  in  that  pure  light, 
by  which  they  were  at  first  visited,  and  to  which 
hey  were  at  first  turned,  the  understanding  hath 
been  veiled  again  ;  the  eye,  which  was  once  in 
some  measure  opened,  hath  the  God  of  this  world 
insensibly  blinded  again,  and  darkness  is  come  over 
them,  to  that  degre'e,  that  they  can  now  content- 
edly take  up  again,  what  in  the  day  of  their  coq- 
vincenient,  and  iu  the  time  of  their  true  tenderness, 
they  cast  off  as  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
0  ray  friends !  this  hath  been  the  enemy's  work  ; 
therefore  it  greatly  behoves  all  to  watch  against 
him  :  for  it  hath  been  for  want  of  watchfulnes.s, 
that  he  hath  got  entrance  into  any.  For,  when  the 
mind  hath  been  from  off'  the  true  watch,  in  a  secure 
and  careless  state,  then  hath  he  secretly  wrought, 
and  presented  his  fair  baits,  his  allurements  or  en- 
ticements by  pleasure  or  profit,  to  catch  the  unwary 
mind.  And  hence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  some, 
who  have  come  out  fairly,  and  begun  well,  and 
have  seemed  in  good  earnest  to  set  their  hands  to 
God's  plough,  have  looked  back,  and  been  weary 
of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  have  cither  lusted  after 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  again,  or  turned  aside  into 
some  by-path  or  crooked  way  in  the  wilderness, 
and  thereby  fallen  short  of  the  promised  good  land 
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But  you,  my  dear  Friends,  in  whom  the  word 
of  life  abides,  and  who  abide  in  the  virtue  and 
avour  thereof,  ye  know  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  power  which  subdues  him,  and  the  Rock 
which  the  preservation  and  safety  is.  So  that  I 
write  not  these  things  unto  you,  because  ye  know 
them  not;  but  the  end  of  my  thus  writing  is,  to 
tir  up  the  pure  mind  in  all  upon  whom  the  name 
of  the  Lord  is  called,  that  we  all  may  be  provoked 
to  watchfulness  against  the  workings  of  the  wicked 
one.  Therefore,  dear  Friends,  bear,  I  be.seecb  you, 
the  word  of  exhortation,  though  from  one  that  is 
ttle  and  low,  and  through  mercy  sensible  of  it, 
and  who  hath  not  been  accustomed  to  appear  after 
this  manner;  but  the  wind,  yc  know,  bloweth 
here  it  listctb. 

"  Friends,  call  to  mind  the  former  times,  and 
remember  the  days  that  are  past  and  gone,  when 
the  day  of  the  Lord  first  dawned  unto  you,  and 
power  seized  upon  you.  Ye  know  how  weighty 
and  retired  the  spirits  of  Friends  then  were;  how 
irrave  and  solid  their  deportment  and  carriage  ;  how 
few  and  savoury  their  words,  tending  to  edify  the 
hearers ;  how  great  a  fear  and  backwardness  was 
in  them,  to  enter  into  familiarity  with  the  world's 
people.  0  Friends !  that  was  a  good  day,  and  that 
was  a  safe  state  ;  for  fear  begets  watchfulness,  and 
watchfulness  is  a  means  to  prevent  danger.  There- 
fore, all  Friends,  keep  in  the  holy  fear,  and  therein 
watch  against  the  enemy,  that  he  entangle  you  not, 
nor  hurt  your  spirits  by  a  too  near  familiarity,  and 
intimate  conversing  with  the  people  of  the  world  ; 
for  therein,  I  assure  you,  lies  a  snare. 

"  For  though  it  be  both  lawful  and  necessary, 
and  in  some  cases  also  useful  and  serviceable  to 
the  Truth,  to  converse  with  them  that  arc  without ; 
yet  if  any  Friend  should  adventure  in  a  frank  and 
free  mind,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pure  fear,  to 
entertain  familiarity  with  the  world's  people,  the 
spirit  of  the  world  in  them  will  seek  an  entrance ; 
and,  if  not  diligently  watched  against,  will  also  get 
entrance,  and  bring  a  hurt  and  a  loss  upon  him 
or  them  into  whom  it  so  gets.  For  being  once  en- 
tered, it  will  insensibly  work,  and  dispose  the  mind 
to  a  condescension  to  and  compliance  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  it  converses  with,  first  in  one 
thint-,  then  in  another;  in  words, in  behaviour,  &c., 
littirthings  in  appearance,  but  great  in  conse- 
quence, till  at  length  an  indifferency  gets  up  in  the 
mind,  and  the  testimony  of  truth  by  degrees  is  let 
fall.  But  while  the  pure  fear  is  kept  to  and  dwelt 
in,  the  watch  is  always  set,  the  spirit  is  retired  and 
weighty,  and  an  holy  awfuluess  rests  upon  the 
d,  wliich  renders  such  converse  both  safe  to  the 


Friends,  and  more  serviceable  to  them  they  converse 
withal. 

"  And,  Friends,  not  only  in  your  conversing  with 
the  world's  people,  but  in  all  your  conversation 
and  course  of  life,  watch  agaiast  the  spirit  of  the 
world  ;  for  it  lies  near  to  tempt,  and  to  draw  out 
the  mind,  and  to  lead  back  into  the  world  again. 
You  know.  Friends,  that  at  the  first,  when  the  visit- 
ing arm  of  the  Lord  reached  to  us,  be  led  us  out  of 
the  world's  ways,  manners,  customs,  and  fashions ; 
and  a  close  testimony,  both  in  word  and  practice, 
was  borne  against  them.     But  how  hath  this  testi- 
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not  come  to 


mony  been  kept  up,  and  kept  to,  by  all  who  have  — in  the  mountains  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  oak  of  the 
since  made  profession  of  the  Truth  !  Ah!  how  hath  largest  growth,  are  very  plenty  ;  while  along  the 
the  enemy,  for  want  of  watchfulness,  stolen  in  upon  j  river-courses  ash,  sycamore,  buttonwood,  cotton 
too  many,  and  led  out  their  minds  from  that  which  wood,  black  walnut,  hackbcrry,  and  large  musqueet 
did  at  first  convince  them,  into  a  liberty  beyond!  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 

the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus  I  and  in  that  liberty  they  The  plains  are  covered  with  rich  gamma  and 
have  run  into  the  world's  fashions,  which  the  other  grasses  during  most  of  the  year,  particularly 
•worldly  spirit  continually  invents  to  feed  the  vain  after  a  plentiful  supply  of  rain.     The  temperature 

of  the  climate  is  delightful,  averaging  between  66 
and  70  deg.  Fahrenheit,  with  a  fall  of  about  ten 
inches  of  rain  during  the  year,  which  falls  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc 
tober,  constituting  our  "  rainy  season."  Snow  falls 
but  seldom,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  moun 
tains.  During  the  wet  season,  malarious  fevers 
prevail  extensively  throughout  the  whole  territory. 
But  for  this  exception  the  climate  would  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  which  is  unequalled  for  salubrity  and 
agreeability  by  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  amount  of  land  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  country,  but  of  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  character,  as  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  cultivation  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  of  the  most  superior 
quality.  Irrigation  is  requisite  ;  but  this  trouble 
is  repaid  by  the  production  of  two  crops  during  the 


and  airy  minds  withal,  that  they 

gravity  and  solidity. 

"  Thence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  there  is 

scarcely  a  new  fashion  come  up,  or  a  fantastic  cut 

invented,   but  some   one   or  other,  that   professes 

Truth,  is  ready  with  the  foremost  to  run  into  it. 

Ah,  Friends !   the  world  sees  this,  and  smiles,  and 

points  the  finger  at  it.     And  this  is  both  a  hurt  to 

the    particular,   and    a   reproach   to   the   general. 

Therefore,  0  !  let  the  lot  be  cast ;   let  search  be 

made  by  every  one,  and  let  every  one  examine 

himself,  that  this  Achan,  with  his  Babylonish  gar- 
ment, may  be  found  and  cast  out ;  for  indeed  he  is 
a  troubler  of  Israel. 

"  And  all  Friends,  who  upon  true  search  shall 
find  yourselves  concerned  in  this  particular,  I 
and  exhort  you  all,  return  to  that  which  at  first 
convinced  you  ;  to  that  keep  close,  in  that  abide 
that  therein  ye  may  know,  as  at  the  first,  not  only 
a  bridle  to  the  tongue,  but  a  curb  to  the  roving 
mind,  a  restraint  to  the  wandering  desire.  For 
assuredly,  Friends,  if  truth  be  kept  to,  none  will 
need  to  learn  of  the  world  what  to  wear,  what  to 
put  on,  or  how  to  shape  and  fashion  their  garments ; 
but  Truth  will  teach  all  how  best  to  answer  the 
end  of  clothing,  both  for  useful  service  and  modest 
decency.  And  the  cross  of  Christ  will  be  a  yoke 
to  the  unruly  will,  and  a  restraint  upon  the  wanton 
mind ;  and  will  crucify  that  nature  that  delights 
in  finery  and  in  bravery  of  apparel,  in  which  the 

true  adorning  doth  not  stand,  but  in  the  hidden  [the  m'ountain  fastnesses  lyin<T  in  the  regions  imme- 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  diately  north  of  the  Kio  Uila,  has  depopulated  the 

country,  and  left  it  without 


In  Arizona  the  raising  of  stock  must  take  the 
place  of  extensive  farming,  as  the  climate  and  soil 
are  better  adapted  for  that  kind  of  industry.  Not 
quite  fifty  years  ago  the  rich  "  rancherias"  of  the 
Spanish  settlers  counted  their  cattle  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  ;  but  the  neglect  of  the  weak  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  which  abandoned  that  great  source 
of  wealth  to  the  untiring  forays  of  the  ruthless  bands 
of  Apache   Indians,  whose  haunts  are  situatei 


proposed  limits,  amounts  to  between  2500  and  3000 
souls,  which  includes  the  military,  but  not  the  In- 
dians.    The  "  Pueblo  Indians,"  Pimos,  Maricopas, 
and  Papagoes,  who  are  partly  civilized  and  culti- 
vate extensively,  amount  to  about  4000;  whilst  the 
wild  or  savage  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Miembres, 
Coyoteros,  Mogollones,  Pinalcnos,  Tontos,  Yumas, 
Cosninis,  and  Chillicahuhuis,  may  be  put  down  at 
10,000,  which  is  considered  rather  under  than  over 
the  true  estimate.     The   Mexican  portion   of  the 
community  amounts   to   1600   or   1700,  and   are 
mostly  engaged   in   agricultural  or  pastoral  pur- 
suits.    They  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  motley  mix- 
ture of  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  and  Indian 
races ;  of  a   cheerful  but  lazy  disposition  ;  poor, 
proud,  superstitious,  and,  with  a  few  isolated  ex-  \ 
ccptions,  entirely  devoid  of  any  kind  of  education.  • 
The  remainder  of  our  people  are  formed  of  Euro-  ' 
peo-Americans  ;  so  it  will   be  seen   at  once   that  ! 
Arizona  has  a  rather  mixed   population,  judging  ■ 
from  which  it  may  be  surmised  that  social  harmony  , 
does  not  form  a  remarkably  strong  element  in  their  { 
personal  relations  toward  each  other.  \ 


even  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

"  And  the  grace  of  God,  which  hath  appeared 
to  all,  and  which  hath  brought  salvation  to  many, 
will  not  only  teach  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world,  but  will  also  lead  those 
that  obey  it,  out  of  all  excess,  and  out  of  all  super- 
fluities and  worldly  vanities,  and  will  teach  them 
to  order  their  conversation  aright.  Therefore  to 
this  heavenly  grace  let  every  mind  be  turned,  and 
therein  stayed  ;  that  thereby  all  who  profess  the 
Truth  may  be  kept  in  the  holy  limits  of  it;  that 
in  their  whole  conversation  and  course  of  life — in 
eating,  in  drinking,  in  putting  on  apparel,  and  in  j  be  bought  here  for  one  doUar  or'tweT 


en  the  shadow  of  its 
former  wealth.     Surely  our  powerful  government 
and  thrifty  people  can  overcome  the  power  of  those 
relentless  marauders,  and  once  more  repeople  tho: 
rich  and  extensive  stock  farms,  and  again  fill  thei 
with  the  fruits  of  industry. 

The  Overland  Mail  Company,  which  is  the  first 
step  towards  opening  up  and  developing  this  coun 
try,  has  now  placed  us  within  eight  days'  travel  of 
San  Francisco.  By  the  aid  of  steam  and  railway 
a  few  years  must  of  necessity  bring  us  still  nearer, 
where  a  ready  market  will  always  be  found  for  the 
produce  of  this  land.  At  present,  sheep  that  can 
injrs 


whatsoever  else  we  do  or  take  in  hand,  all  may  bel  will  sell  for  from  four  to  six  dollars  in  California 


done  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  our  moderation  in 
all  things  may  appear  unto  all  men 


Arizona. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  writ- 
ing from  Arizona,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  country  : 

This  extensive  portion  of  the  public  domain 
came  into  our  possession  about  four  years  ago.  It 
extends  in  a  north  and  south  line  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  lat.  31  deg.  20 
min.  N.,  having  New  Mexico  on  the  north  and  the 
Mexican  States  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  on  the 
south,  and  extending  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  formed 
by  the  Great  Colorado  river.  The  chief  physical 
peculiarities  of  this  immense  tract  of  country  are 
its  great  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  between 
which  are  vast  rolling  plains  and  a  medium  amount 
of  rich  river  bottom  land.  Timber  of  very  fine 
quality  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country 


Cattle  that  sell  here  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  will 
bring  forty  to  fifty  there.  Thus  may  be  seen  some 
of  the  real  advantages  possessed  by  this  country. 
But  this  is  not  all;  her  mineral  productions  are 
equally  favourable,  both  as  regards  their  variety 
and  productiveness.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  alum,  arsenic,  and 
sulphur  have  been  found  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  territory.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  are 
being  worked  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  The 
wealth  of  the  silver  mines  is  almost  fabulous.  There 
are  now  five  mining  companies  taking  out  silver, 
the  ores  of  some  of  which  bid  fair  to  yield  greater 
fortunes  than  those  of  Peru  or  Mexico.  There  are 
two  companies  working  copper  mines  as  rich  as 
those  of  the  Lake  Superior  regions.  These  mines 
give  employment  to  many  hundred  workmen,  and 
will,  one  of  these  days,  make  Arizona  the  brightest 
star  in  the  American  constellation.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  all  these  mines  is  about  half 
a  million  dollars. 

The  population  of  this  territory,  according  to  the 


The  Tree  by  the  Water-Side. 
As  Gotthold  was  one  fine  day  walking  alon"  the 
bank  of  a  lake,  he  remarked  that  the  shadow  of  i 
lich  grew  upon  the  bank  formed  a  correct 
and  vivid  picture  upon  the  water.  At  the  same 
time  he  recollected  that  an  ingenious  political  au- 
thor employs  this  image  to  illustrate  to  his  prince 
the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  and  warns 
him  against  indulging  security  and  pride  at  i 
successful  progress  of  his  measures.  How  easily 
may  it  happen  that  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  bank, 
and  reflects  its  branches  loaded  with  foliage  and 
fruit,  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
indulges  self-complacency,  may  be  uprooted  by  a 
storm,  and  laid  prostrate  in  the  water.  And  no 
less  easily  a  man  whom  God  has  planted  by  the 
waters'  side — by  which  I  mean,  one  whom  He  has 
permitted  to  grow  great  and  conspicuous  for  tem- 
poral wealth,  prosperity  and  honour — may,  at  the 
nod  of  the  Most  High,  be  overthrown  by  some 
calamity,  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  a  laughing 
stock  and  astonishment  to  all.  Does  not  the  royal 
prophet  say  : — I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay- 
tree,  yet  he  passed  away,  and  so  he  was  not ;  yea, 
I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found  !  (Psalm 
xxxvii.  35,  30.)  Wherefore,  let  a  man,  when  he 
is  full,  remember  that  he  may  one  day  snfi"er  hun- 
ger ;  and  when  he  is  sick,  that  he  may  be  reduced 
to  poverty  and  want:  for  between  morning  and 
evening  great  changes  may  happen. 

THE   SHADOW  OF   THE   TREE   IN    THE   WATER. 

Gazing  once  more  upon  the  lake,  and  continuing 
to  reflect,  Gotthold  conceived  that  the  tree  mirrored 
upon  the  water  imaged  forth  the  transitory  nature 
of  temporal  blessings,  in  contrast  with  the  stability 
of  those  which   are   eternal.     The  fashion  of  the 
world,  said  he,  with  all  its  pomp,  is  like  this  image  ' 
on   the  water:   God   has   portrayed    the  glory  of' 
heaven   in  the  terrestrial  creation,  hut  done  it,  so  i 
to  speak,  upon  fluid  ;   that  is,  he  has  connected  all  ' 
things  with  vanity,  to  the  end   that  man  may  not 
love  that  which  is  of  a  mere  shadowy  nature,  but 
learn  from  it  to  long  after  heavenly  realities.     How 
in  is  this  image  of  the  tree!     Agitate  the  water, 
d  it  is  gone.     It  is  the  same  with  the  things  of 
this  world  :   the  least  sinister  accident  shatters  and 
hilates  them.     How  foolish,  then,  we  are  to 
hunt  after  a  vanishing  shadow,  and  grasp  at  it  to 
the  peril  of  our  souls,  while  we  care  so  little  for 
that  stable  and  never-fading  inheritance  which  is 


THE    FRIEND. 
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reserved  in  heaven  for  the  lovers  of  God ! — Froin 
GMhold's  Emblems,  by  Christian  Scrlvcr,  1671 


For  "  Tbe  Friend." 

Stme  Letters  of  George  Charclimaii,  with  Occasiona 
lUmarks. 

G.  C.  to  H.  D. 

"  East  Nottingham,  Eighth  mo.  15th,  1788. 
"Dear  Friend, — A  correspondence  has  at  times 
been  carried  on  between  us,  since  the  trying  sea^ 
son,  eleven  years  ago,  which  was  permitted  to  be 
on  city  and  country,  when  thou,  with  other  Friends, 
were  separated  from  your  near  connections.     Al- 
though such  very  close  things  as  happened  to  you, 
and  were  the  cause  of  affecting  the  minds  of  many, 
not  so  tried,  with  deep  sympathy  and  follow  feeling 
for  those  who  were,  were  not  suflFered  to  bo  much 
prolonged,  yet  the  remembrance  of  the  dregs  of  the 
F  cup  of  trembling,  which,  then  and  for  some  time 
after,  were  handed  out  for  many  to  partake  of,  is, 
I  trust,  by  no  means  erased   from   the   minds   of 
thojo  who  arc  sincerely  endeavouring  to  get  along 
in  a  steady  progress  in  the  path  which  leads  safely 
in  tlie  ascent  up  the  Lord's  holy  mountain.    These 
often,  though  absent  in  body,  can  sincerely  greet 
one   another  in   spirit,    and    when   favoured   with 
■  I  access  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  the  nature  of  the 
baud   which  connecteth  them  is  such,  they  are 
' !  sometimes  constrained  to  ask  of  the  Great  Preserver 
of  men,  his  merciful  care  and  assistance  in  the 
journey  Zionward,  for  others,  thitherward  bound, 
i  as  well   as  for  themselves.     They  are  enabled  to 
I  supplicate  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace  may  in- 
crease, and  be  multiplied  amongst  the  called,  that 
all  these  may  be  animated,  as  faithful  soldiers,  to 
'  maintain  a  steady   watch,   and   not   let  anything 
entice,  or  cause  them  to  halt,  or  turn  aside,  lest 
'  they  miss  being  ranked  with  the  chosen.  They  crave 
I  that  none  may,  by  unfaithfulness,  be  unfitted  for 
'  occupying  their  talents  in  the  ranks  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Lamb's  warfare,  whether  as  superiors, 
I  sub-officers,  or  private  fellow-helpers,  in  maintain- 
'  ing  that   holy  order,  which   in   Divine  wisdom  is 
i  established  and  strictly  commanded  for  observa- 
:  tion   throughout  the   whole  camp   of  the   Lord's 
1  Israel.     By  keeping  rank,  the  small  and  great  are 
I  all  truly  useful ;   have  liberal  full  wages  ensured 
I  to  them,  and  none  are  rejected  for  the  meanness 
of  their  capacities.     It  is  by  being  faithfully  atten- 
!  tive  to  the  gentle  intimations  of  tho  holy  Captain, 
i  in  souls  subject  to  this  discipline,  and  concerned 
I  severally  as  well  as  jointly  to  maintain  order  in  all 
[  its  branches,  that  such  a  company  will  bo  formed, 
I  as  was  described   by  the   excellent  similitude  of 
'  '  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
j  an  army  with  banners.' 

I  "I  feel  myself  poor  and  little  every  way,  even 
j  as  one  of  the  last  and  least ;  and  yet  a  hope  re- 
vives, that  I  am  not  forsaken,  as  I  feel  ardent  dc- 
i  sires  that  nothing  may  be  suffered  to  check  or  iin- 
i  pede  my  progress  in  the  path  of  humble  watchful- 
i  ness.  I  have  sometimes,  more  especially  of  late, 
felt  my  mind  deeply  attached  in  fervent  love  for 
the  brethren  of  all  ranks,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
family,  with  fervent  desire  that  faithfulness  may 
increase  amongst  us !  Then,  there  is  no  doubt  with 
me,  but  that  light,  grace,  beauty  and  strength,  will 
also  increase  and  abound. 

"  I  often  look  towards  our  approaching  yearly 
solemnity,  and  not  without  desiring  for  myself  and 
others,  whose  life  and  health  may  be  prolonged  so 
that  we  may  attend  it,  that  a  right  preparation  o? 
heart  may  be  sought  for  by  us.  '  Sanctify  your- 
selves,' was  a  command  given  to  the  Lord's  people 
at  particular  seasons  formerly ;  and  I  believe  the 
same  care  is  no  less  obligatory  now  on  those  placed 


in  the  fore  rank  in  his  church  militant ;  and  as 
proper  to  be  observed  previous  to  collecting  in  a 
Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  as  at  any  other  time  or 
occasion.  We  have  no  cause  to  doubt  the  lasting 
verity  of  those  comforting  precepts  and  promises, 
'  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.'  '  .Seek  and  ye  shall 
find.'  '  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  shall  re 
new  their  strength,'  lic.  Let  us  be  animated  to 
seek  for  a  suitable  preparation  for  asking,  seeking, 
and  waiting,  so  that  we  may  witness,  if  favoured 
once  more  to  meet  our  Friends  in  a  collective  body, 
a  being  helped,  more  eifeetually  than  ever,  to  be- 
come as  co-workers  with  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
the  Iledeemer.  He  'n,  in  gracious  condescension, 
willing  to  visit  his  Zion  in  these  latter  days,  to  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  and  reiuove  those 
things  which  hinder  and  eclipse  the  beauty  of  the 
church  militant  amongst  us. 

"  I  find  that  I  have,  indeed,  been  too  dilatory, 
considering  the  favours  received,  and  at  seasons 
feel  anxious  to  redeem  the  time ;  and  am  concerned, 
in  degree,  that  the  pure  mind  may  be  stirred  up, 
in  others  whom  I  love  and  esteem.  I  believe,  the 
more  faithful  we  are,  tho  richer  the  reward  will  be  ; 
whilst  sluggards  will  have  but  a  ragged  covering 
to  appear  in,  on  the  awful  day  of  account,  before 
the  just  and  equitable  Judge,  who  rendereth  to 
every  one,  according  as  their  works  shall  be. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  in  a  degree  of  reverence  of 
oul,  that  I  confess,  that  as  I  advance  in  years,  I 
feel  an  increase  of  care  for  the  advancement  of  the 
order,  which  preserves  beauty  and  strength  amongst 
and  also  that  I  may  be  found  giving  heed  to 
some  private  intimations  to  industry  in  tilling  up 
the  part  the  Master  may  see  proper  to  engage  me 
in,  in  the  decline  of  life;  whether  it  be  in  labour, 
or  in  partaking  of  the  remainder  of  the  measure  of 
suffering  he  may  allot  me,  with  and  for  the  Seed, 
imprisoned  or  buried  in  the  stony  hearts  of  too 
many  professors  of  Light  and  Truth.  If  baptism 
and  suffering  for  such  may  avail  for  their  benefit, 

it  not  a  duty  for  all  who  feel  the  spreading  of 
unfeigned  love,  to  be  resigned  to  endure  them,  and 
to  submit  to  every  dispensation  which  may  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  those  not  fully  given  up  to  the  work 
of  conversion  ?  If  any  are  kept  back  from  wit- 
nessing that  which  is  the  true  riches  and  glory  of 
Israel,  it  is  through  their  own  inattention  and  in- 
dolence. »  *  *  # 
I  am,  or  at  least,  I  desire  to  be,  a  hearty  sym- 
pathizer with  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  all  who  are 
ncerely  struggling  along  in  the  warfare,  through 
le  various  difficulties  in  the  passage  through  life. 
Feeling  love  to  abound,  which  is  better  felt,  than 

pressed,  I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

"  George  Churchman." 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting,  1788,  "divers  lively 
testimonies  were  borne  to  the  preserving  efficacy  of 
a  pious  adherence  to  that  significant  gospel  injunc- 
tion,  '  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,'  and  the 

feebling  and  degrading  effects  of  a  disregard 
thereto,  were  instructively  pointed  out."  Friends 
resent  were  exhorted  to  let  the  concern  and  exer- 
cise of  the  Y'^early  Meeting  so  rest  upon  their  minds, 
and  remain  with  them,  as  to  induce  an  increase  of 
faithfulness  and  labour  of  love  in  inferior  meetings. 
That  there  might  be  both  by  example  and  precept, 
an  attention  to  the  education  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth,  encouraging  their  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  guarding  them  against  a 
familiarity  with  books  of  amusement,  whose  perni- 
cious effects  are  "  a  secret  or  open  tendency  to  cor- 
upt  the  mind,  and  mislead  the  understanding,  so 
as  to  lessen  their  esteem  for  those  gospel  precepts 
which  enforce  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  an  in- 
nocent and  lowly  simplicity  in  conduct,  conversa- 
tion and  demeanor."     A  liberal  care  of  the  poor 


was  enforced,  and  also  the  necessity  of  supporting 
our  testimony  against  war,  on  which  last  subject 
the  Extracts  say.  "  Some  animated  and  zealous 
observations  were  offered  and  warmly  urged  against 
contributing  in  anywise  to  the  support  of  war,  that 
there  might  be  no  unfaithfulness  or  failing  in  the 
support  of  our  testimony  for  the  increase  of  the 
blessed  government  of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of 
Jesus." 

Heavy  losses  had  been  sustained  by  many  mem- 
bers, through  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  those 
engaged  in  business,  which  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Great  pecuniary  dis- 
tress was  felt,  and  the  reputation  of  our  religious 
Society  had  suffered  through  the  very  indiscreet 
and  unjustifiable  grasping  after  wealth,  some  of  its 
members  had  displayed.  On  this  subject,  the  Ex- 
tracts say  :  "  A  sense  was  likewise  expressed  of  the 
salutary  influence  of  a  life  and  conduct  in  indivi- 
Is,  circumscribed  by  the  self-denying  principles 
of  Truth,  whereby  preservation  is  witnessed  from 
the   unhappy  effects  attending  the  indulgence  of 

wise  and  ambitious  prospects  and  immoderate 
desires.  For  want  of  an  honest  and  lowly  atten- 
tion thereto,  our  holy  profession  has  been  exposed 
to  reproach,  and  individual  professors  have  not  only 
been  reduced  to  great  distress  and  disgrace  them- 
selves, but  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  more 
innocent  persons  into  great  straits  and  difficulties, 
and  of  adding  to  the  burthen  and  exercise  of  those 
who  are  religiously  concerned  for  the  due  main- 
tenance of  our  christian  discipline." 

The  importance  of  an  upright  discharge  of  duty 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline,  was  "closely 
urged,"  and  also  the  necessity  of  instituting  and 
reputably  supporting  schools  in  the  several  Quar- 
terly Meetings.  In  regard  to  the  "  despised  and 
oppressed  Africans,"  "  it  is  earnestly  urged  that 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  well-being  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  instruction  of  their  offspring,  may  be, 
with  increasing  diligence  and  liberality,  religiously 
attended  to.  And  as  Friends  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  seeking  thera  at  their  habitations,  and  in 
visits  to  their  families,  manifesting  a  benevolent 
care  for  them,  express  their  satisfaction,  and  hope 
of  benefit  from  their  labour  therein,  it  is  desired 
that  a  like  practice  may  take  place  more  generally." 

Sewing  Machines. — If  there  is  a  shadow  of 
doubt  over  the  mind  of  any  one  who  perambulates 
Broadway,  as  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
that  is  introducing  machine  needles  to  every 
hearth-stone,  let  him  remove  that  doubt  by  looking 
into  some  of  the  sales-rooms  of  the  numerous 
sewing-machine  companies  that  hang  out  their 
banners  along  that  great  thoroughfare.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  smaller  establishments,  let  him  look 
into  the  three  large  ones  of  Singer  &  Co.,  Grover 
&  Baker,  and  the  Wheeler  &  VVilson  Company. 
The  first  occupies  the  whole  lower  floor  of  that 
great  marble  front  warehouse,  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Grand  street,  as  a  sales  and  show 
room.  This  company  has  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  city.  Their  sales  of  the  last 
current  quarter  numbered  over  twelve  hundred 
machines. 

Grover  &  Baker's  sales  rooms  are  at  No.  494 
Broadway,  between  Broome  and  Spring  streets, 
occupying  a  full-sized  lower  floor,  running  through 
to  Mercer  street.  Their  manufactory  is  in  Boston, 
their  sales  for  the  last  quarter  were  over  fif- 
teen hundred  machines. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Company  occupy  a  large 
store  next  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  with  a  sales 
room  running  clear  through  to  Mercer  street.  Their 
manufactory  is  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  covers 
about  two  acres  of  ground.     At  present  it  is  able 
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to  turn  out  sixty  macluDes  a  day.  The  sales  of 
November  were  2,300,  with  cash  orders  which 
promise  a  largely  increased  sale  for  the  present 
month,  greatly  exceeding  the  present  means  of 
supply,  which,  however,  are  being  rapidly  increased 
by  the  addition  of  machinery  and  workmen  ;  over 
three  hundred  of  the  latter  having  been  employed 
within  the  past  two  months.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company,  should  the  present  indications  con- 
tinue, to  prepare  for  a  demand  equal  to  two  hun- 
dred machines  a  day,  within  the  next  six  months. — 
K  Y.  Tribune. 


From  Japan  anil  China. 

U.  S.  StEAMEK  Povi-HATAN,        I 

Hong  Kong,  Nov.  29,  1858.  / 

I  mailed  you  No.  16,  by  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Minnesota,  from  Nagasaki  to  Shanghai,  about  six 
weeks  since.  AVe  rouiained  quietly  at  anchor  off 
the  former  place,  overhauling  the  ship  thoroughly, 
until  the  30th  ult.,  when  we  steamed  over  to 
Shanghai,  and  thence  here;  where  are  now  col- 
lected the  different  vessels,  comprising  the  East 
India  squadron. 

The  day  previous  to  leaving  Nagasaki,  and  the 
Japanese,  the  flag  officer  and  two  others  called 
upon  the  Governor  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
accession  to  office.  He  had  lately  arrived  from 
Yeddo  to  relieve  the  aged  Dewa  no-Kami,  whose 
increasing  years  demand  retirement  from  the  cares 
of  office,  and  received  us  with  the  polished  polite- 
ness so  common  to  the  higher  order  of  his  country- 
men. Dewa  no-Kami  was  also  present,  having 
repaired  to  the  interview  from  his  now  distant  re- 
sidence, as  he  could  not  permit,  he  said,  the  flag 
officer  to  leave  Japan  without  seeing  him  once 
more  to  shake  his  hand,  and  hope  that  he  would 
return  again.  Of  course,  he  was  answered  in  a 
proper  spirit,  after  which  the  compliments  were 
passed  previous  to  the  conversation  becoming 
•general. 

There  was  one  thing  about  this  interview  which 
struck  us  most  favourably.  The  former  Governor 
was  now  the  inferior  of  his  youthful  successor,  but 
he  occupied  the  seat  of  honour  as  if  he  had  been 
still  in  office.  I  have  already  described  in  a  for- 
mer letter  the  manner  in  wliich  these  interviews 
are  conducted — the  Japanese  seated  in  one  row, 
the  foreigners  in  another  opposite,  and  the  inter- 
preters on  their  hands  and  knees,  in  the  middle. 
The  extreme  of  Japanese  breeding  seems  to  be  to 
remain  silently  attentive  while  your  company 
speaking.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  arguments 
and  disputes  are  by  no  moans  common,  simply  be- 
cause one  party  always  waits  quietly  until  the  other 
has  "had'his  say."  I  wonder  if  this  true  polite- 
ness couldn't  be  made  to  radiate  from  Japan  to- 
ward "  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave?" 

•  After  the  usual  compliments  had  been  passed 
the  officer  told  the  interpreter  to  say  to  the  Go 
vernor  that  the  Powhatan  would  return  after  th( 
lapse  of  a  few  months,  and  that  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  undertake  any  commissions  which  his  ex 
celleney  might  think  of.  His  excellency  replied  to 
this  offer  of  a  national  courtesy,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  o 
and  am  going  to  accept  it  with  thanks.  Those 
bullocks  which  you  brought  over  from  China,  and 
put  in  a  pen  on  the  hillside,  are  diff.;rent  from  the 
bullocks  of  Japan,  which  we  do  not  consider  good 
fo  eat,  and  should  like  to  have  two  cows  and  one 
bull  of  that  breed  to  introduce  the  stock  into  my 
country." 

"  We  will  bring  them  for  you  with  pleasure  !" 
replied  the  flag  officer,  ''  and  there  is  something 
else  which  you  must  have  also.     There  is  a  very 


large  domestic  bird,  which  we  call  'the  turkey,' 
the  finest  eating  in  the  world — we  will  bring  you 
several  of  those  also." 

"  Wc  shall  be  very  glad,  and  if  you  will  give 
orders  in  China  to  send  us  over  a  hundred  sheep 
by  the  first  merchant  ship  coming  to  Nagasaki,  the 
Japanese  government  will  pay  all  the  expenses  and 
be  very  thankful." 

"  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  was  the  reply,  and 
we  shortly  after  took  our  leave,  more  after  the 
manner  of  old  friends  than  as  official  representa- 
tives of  our  respective  countries.  I  mention  all  this 
to  show  to  the  future  historian  how  it  was  that 
sheep,  cows  and  turkeys  were  first  introduced  into 
Japan.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Shanghai,  we  found 
the  American  house  of  Kussell  ct  Co.  chartering 
two  vessels,  (the  Florence  and  Ann,)  for  the  pu: 
pose  of  opening  the  trade  with  Japan,  and  took 
advantage  of  one  of  them  to  send  over  the  sheep; 
the  cows  and  turkeys  will  go  in  this  ship  when  we 
return. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that  while 
in  Japan  we  had  seen  for  several  weeks  the  large 
comet,  whose  return  was  so  closely  calculated  th 
hundred  years  since.  You  should  have  seen  the 
expression  on  the  face  of  a  captain  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  when  a  mutual  friend,  (Lieut.  Wickers,  of 
the  Dutch  marine,)  remarked  to  him — 

"  What  do  you  think,  Kat-san  I  That  comet  was 
predicted  by  a  very  wise  man,  who  lived  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  It  was  to  return  between  1856  and 
1800,  and  here  it  comes  in  18.58 — -just  in  the 
middle?" 

Kat-san  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  say  "  humbug,"  but  Wickers  was  his 
teacher,  and  so  he  tried  to  believe  it. 

Before  leaving  Japan,  we  saw  a  most  interestint 
display  of  a  "  winter  evening  amusement  for  chil 
dren."  I  relate  it  to  show  how  far  advanced  these 
people  are  in  some  things,  while  in  others  they  are 
almost  savages,  particularly  as  regards  their  fre 
dom  of  costume. 

One  of  our  Dutch  friends  had  presented  us  with 
a  small  box  containing  what  looked  like  several 
hundred  pieces  of  broom-straw,  from  three-eighth 
to  an  inch  in  length. 

"  Throw  one  of  those  in  that  cup  of  hot  water !' 
he  said.  We  did  as  desired,  and  it  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  surface  than  it  expanded  into  a  perfect 
representation  of  a  Japanese  woman  in  full-dress 
Another  proved  to  be  a  very  buffalo-like  cow,  a 
third  was  a  sword,  and  a  fourth  quite  a  handsome 
walking-cane. 

"  Throw  in  a  dozen  at  a  time !"  said  our  friend 

Of  course  we  complied — picking  them  up  at 
random — and  they  all  proved  to  be  different. 
There  were  houses,  dogs,  short-tailed  cats,  horses, 
trees  and  flowers ;  and  I  suppose  had  we  thrown  in 
half  of  the  box,  we  should  have  seen  duplicates  of 
almost  evert/thing  known  to  the  Japanese.  As  it 
was,  however,  we  curbed  our  curiosity,  divided  the 
contents  of  the  box  between  us,  and  stowed  them 
away  in  our  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  astoni;hin 
the  natives  at  home. — Ledger. 


English  Incomes. — Every  man  is  taxed  in  Eng 
land  according  to  bis  income,  and  from  a  recent 
table  we  find  there  are  forty-six  persons  who  have 
an  annual  income  of  upwards  of  S"22;i,000.  Of 
the  27,000,000  population  of  that  country,  only 
258,880  persons  are  assessed,  thus  showing  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  people  have  incomes  s 
small  that  even  the  tax  assessors  will  not  notice 
them.  Considering  the  enormous  wealth  in  Eng 
land,  its  concentration  in  so  few  bands  is  a  strikin; 
exhibition  of  the  inequality  of  the  condition  which 
exists  there. 


For  "  Tbe  Friend." 

The   Religions   Sentiments   and   Sensibility  of 
Cow  per. 

That  William  Cowper  was  the  friend  of  purity 
of  life  and  conversation,  his  writings  abundantly 
bear  witness.  In  speaking  of  a  family  which  he 
had  added  to  his  acquaintance,  he  remarks  in  com- 
mendation of  them,  ''they  see  but  little  company, 
which  suits  me  exactly ;  go  when  I  will,  I  find  a 
house  full  of  peace  and  cordiality  in  all  its  parts, 
and  am  sure  to  hear  no  scundal^  but  such  discourse 
instead  of  it  as  we  are  all  the  better  for."  This 
new  discovery  of  profitable  and  congenial  acquaint- 
ance, led  him  to  wonder  at  the  narrowness  of  his 
former  views,  in  believing  that  every  place  beyond 
his  present  circle  of  associates  would  be  found  to 
be  uncongenial ;  upon  which  he  remarks  : — "  This 
incident  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  an  observa- 
tion I  have  often  made,  that  when  we  circumscribe 
our  estimate  of  all  that  is  clever  within  the  limits 
of  our  acquaintance,  (which  I,  at  least,  have  been 
always  apt  to  do,)  we  are  guilty  of  a  very  unchari- 
table censure  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  ol 
narrmoicss  of  thinking,  disgraceful  to  ourselves.' 

This  is  an  error  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
liable,  until  the  heart  is  enlarged  by  the  power  oi 
Divine  grace,  through  which  the  disposition  to  limit 
its  operations  and  extent  to  our  ovinJi?iite  compre-! 
hension  is  done  away,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter, 
when  it  was  revealed  unto  him  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  been  shed  upon  the  Gentiles  as  well  a£ 
upon  the  Jews ;  and  that  he  was  to  call  no  man 
common  or  unclean,  hut  rather  to  count  all  as  the 
creatures  of  God,  and  objects  of  his  mercy;  heirs 
with  himself  of  the  same  blessed  inheritance.  It 
was  the  same  Divine  power  that  showed  unto  Paul 
the  hatefulness  and  offence  of  his  doings,  when,: 
under  a  pharisaical  feeling  of  wholeness,  he  was 
led  to  persecute  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  that 
afterwards  manifested  to  him  that  he  was  to  be 
made  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  that  he  might  wia 
souls  unto  Christ,  of  which  he  was  made  a  power- 
ful, yet  humble  instrument. 

Of  Cowper's  sense  of  the  need  of  humility,  faith 
and  charity,  we  find  an  evidence  in  the  following 
remarks,  "  I  have  so  much  cause  for  humility,  and 
so  much  need  of  it  too,  and  every  little  sneaking 
resentment  is  such  an  enemy  to  it,  that  I  hope  I 
never  shall  give  quarter  to  anything  that  appears 
in  the  shape  of  sidlcnness  or  self-cotisec^ucnce. 
Alas!  if  my  best  friend,  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  me,  were  to  remember  all  the  instances  in  which 
I  have  neglected  him,  and  to  plead  them  against 
me  in  judgment,  ivkere  should  I  hide  my  guiltj 
head  in  the  day  of  recompense  ?  I  will  pray, 
therefore,  for  blessings  upon  my  friends,  even 
though  they  may  cease  to  be  so,  and  upon  my 
enemies  though  they  continue  such.  The  deceit-i 
fulness  of  the  natural  heart  is  inconceivable ;  I 
know  well  that  I  passed  upon  my  friends  for  a 
person  at  least  religiously  inclined,  if  not  actually 
religious  ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  I  thought 
myself  a  christian,  when  I  had  no  faith  in  Christ, 
when  I  saw  no  beauty  in  him  that  I  should  desire 
him ;  in  short,  when  I  had  neither  faith,  nor  any 
christian  grace  whatever,  but  a  thousand  seeds  ol 
rebellion  instead,  evermore  springing  up  in  enmity 
against  him.  Eut  blessed  be  God,  even  the  God 
who  is  become  my  salvatiou.  The  hail  of  affliction, 
and  rebuke  for  sin,  has  swept  away  tlie  refuge  oj 
lies.  It  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  great  mercy,  to 
set  all  my  misdeeds  before  me.  At  length,  the 
storm  being  past,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity  ol 
soul  succeeded,  such  as  ever  attends  the  gifts  of  3 
lively  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  and  the 
sweet  sense  of  mercy  and  pardon  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.     Thus  did  he  break  me  and  bind 
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i|  up ;  thus  did  he  wound  me,  and  his  hands  have 

|de  me  whole." 

Of  the  permanency  and  necessity  of  christian 
owship  he  was  thoroughly  couviueed.     "  This 
"  said  he,  "  is  such  a  momentary  thing,  and  all 
interests  have  so  shrunk  in  my  estimation,  since, 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  became 
intive  to  the  things  of  another,  that,  like  a  worm 
he  bud  of  all  my  friendships  and  ati'ections,  the 
y  thought   of  an  eternal   separation    from   the 
ects  of  my  regard  would  eat  out  the  heart  of 
ra  all,  and  were  their  date  to  terminate  with  this 
I  think  I  should  have  no  inclination  to  culti- 
and  improve  such  a  fugitive  business.     Yet 
ndship  is  necessary  to  our  happiness  here,  and 
It  upon  christian  principles,  upon  which  only  it 
stand,  is  a   thing   of  religious  sanction;  for 
it  is  that  love  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking 
St.  John,  so  much  inculcates,  but  friendship  ? — 
only  love  which   deserves  the   name  ;   a   love 
ch  can  toil,  and  watch,  and  deny  itself,  and  go 
leath  for  its  brother.     Worldly  friendships  are 
(oor  weed   compared  with   this,  and   eveu   this 
on  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  would  suffer 
my  mind  at  least,  could  I  think  it  were  only 
ral  with  our  earthly  mansion." 
Co  a  friend,  inquiring  after  his  health,  he  ex- 
his  belief  in  the  gracious  design  of  indis- 
ition,  and  in  the  possibility  of  being  ready  to 
jiart  at  the  shortest  notice,  saying,  "  I  have  lately 
iin  just  enough  indisposed  to  convince  me,  that 
}'  only  human  life  in  general,  but  mine  in  parti- 
{iir,   hangs  by   a  slender  thread.     I   am   stout 
jiugh  in  appearance,  but  a  little  demolishes  me. 
[  ave  had  a  severe  sliake,  and  the  building  is  not 
I:  iriii  as  it  was.     But  I  bless  God  for  it  with  all 
).  heart.     If  the  inner  man  be  but  strengthened 
1  •  by  day,  as  I  hope,  under  the  reneiving  influ- 
)l|es  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  be  no  matter  how 
K,a  the  outward  is  dissolved.     He  who  has  in  a 
:D|aner  raised  me  from  the  dead,  in  a  literal  sense, 
I    given  mo  grace,  I  trust,  to  be  ready  at  the 
h<'test   notice  to   surrender  up  to  him   that  life 
ifich  I  have  twice  received  from  hiui.     Whether 
::!|ve  or  die,  I  desire  it  may  be  to  his  glory,  and  it 
;;D|it  be  to  my  happiness.     I  thank  God  that  I 
iije  those  among   my  kindred  to  whom  I  can 
irte,  without  reserve,  my  sentiments  upon  this 
:il)ject." 
)f  the  design  and  benefit  of  affliction  he  had  a 
3  appreciation,  and  was  often  made  thankful  for 
i  measure  of  it  which  he  was  counted  worthy  to 
:;;l;ure  for  righteousnqss'  sake,  desiring  to  profit  by 
jjai  reproofs  of  instruction,  lest,  like  those,  who, 
Mig  often  reproved,  harden  tlieir  necks,  he  should 
isc'  suddenly  destroyed  and  that  without  remedy." 
ii]|icame  to  the  light  that  his  deeds  might  be  made 
citliifest,  and  those  that  were  evil  reproved,  that 
;lflmight  turn   from   them   and   know   his  works 
iiiflig  wrought  in  God,  regarding  the  thorn  in  the 
iilida  as  the  means  of  his  humiliation  and  prepara- 
m  for  the  service  of  Truth.     "  0,  that  comfort- 
Mi  word,"  said  he,  "  '  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
aUiaoe  of  affliction;'  so  that  our  very  sorrows  are 
iiiHlences  of  our  calling,  and  he  chastens  us  be- 
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iji;  Jesus  is  a  present  Saviour  from  the  guilt  of 
riwj  his  most  precious  blood,  and  from  the  power 
if  t  by  his  Spirit ;  that  corrupt  and  wretched  in 
iiielves,  in  Him,  and  in  hint,  only,  we  are  com- 
:;l!e ;  that  being  united  to  Jesus  by  a  lively  faith, 
fiihave  a  solid  and  eternal  interest  in  his  obe- 
islihce  and  sufferings,  to  justify  us  before  the  face 
iiiwur  heavenly  Father;  and  that  all  this  inesti- 
iliiple  treasure,  the  earnest  of  which  is  in  grace 
m  its  consummation  in  glory,  is  given,  freely  given 
i^Ki  of  God ;  in  short,  that  He  hath  opened  the 


kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers,  arc,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  very  life  of 
my  soul,  and  the  soul  of  all  my  happiness.  These 
are  the  truths,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall 
ever  be  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself;  shall  ever  be 
placed  next  my  heart  as  the  throne  whereon  the 
Saviour  himself  shall  sit,  to  sivay  all  its  motions, 
and  reduce  that  ivorld  of  iniquity  and  rebellion  to 
a  stute  of  fUial  and  affectionate  obedience  to  tlve 
loill  of  the  Most  Holy."  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
pirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

For  "  The  Friend." 
"  No  affliction  for  tlie  present  is  joyous." 
How  blest  the  liour  wlien  death's  dark  valley  past 
The  haven  of  our  hopes  is  gained  at  last. 
Glorious  the  waking  from  a  world  of  gloom, 
To  untold  happiness  beyond  the  tomb. 
IIow  must  the  new-born  seraph  wing  its  way 
In  glad  rejoicings  to  that  endless  day, 
Which  reigns  forever  in  those  realms  of  light 
Where  hearts  are  chilled  not  by  the  coming  night. 
No  blighting  griefs,  or  faded  hopes  are  here — 
For  God  hath  wiped  from  every  eye  the  tear. 
Now  memory's  troubled  past  folds  its  last  leaf, 
Death  with  his  changeless  seal  gives  sweet  relief. 
Blest  in  His  love,  tliey  swell  the  holy  strain, 
And  sing  new  praises  to  Immanuel's  name. 
Forgotten  all  their  hours  of  dark  despair 
Each  fleeting  pleasure,  and  each  anxious  care  ; 
These  are  all  ended  with  their  dying  breatli, 
Conquerors  are  they  through  Jesus,  over  death. 
0  wondrous  joy  I  my  fainting  heart  doth  see 
The  self-same  Saviour  lives  to  succour  me. 
For,  though  my  soul  may  be  as  tempest  tossed, 
He  seeks  the  dying,  and  will  save  the  lost. 
Take  courage,  then,  llis  wisdom  yet  may  s.ay, 
If,  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  thou  wonldst  away — 
Through  the  dark  waters  thou  must  trusting  go, 
O'er  thee  the  waves  of  sorrow  yet  must  flow. 
The  cross  He  sends  thee,  wilt  thou  cast  aside, 
When  for  thy  sake  the  Lord  of  all  hath  died'/ 
Ah,  no  1  though  bitter  tears  may  fill  my  eyes, 
Still,  will  I  lift  my  hope  beyond  the  skies. 
World-worn  and  wearied,  yet  one  joy  is  left; 
Oh,  Rock  of  Ages!  once  for  sinners  cleft, 
Teach  me  to  count  "  these  light  afflictions"  nou  ght 
For  Thy  dear  sake,  who  our  salvation  wrought; 
Help  me  the  cup  to  take,  and  life  to  brave, 
Fearless,  whilst  thou,  my  Saviour  stems  the  wave; 
Aid  me  to  anchor  on  that  shore  unknown, 
And  safely  "  moor  me  to  my  Father's  throne." 

K.  R. 


But  why  thus  yield  to  fruitless  grief'f     Are  they  not 


appi 


far, 


The  sainted  ones   for  whom  we  mourn,  than  we  who 

linger  here? 
Our  hearts  should  glow  with  grateful  love,  to  Him  whoae 

watchful  eye 
Saw  dangers  gathering  round  their  path,  and  called 

them  to  the  sky. 

Not  long  shall  we  their  loss  deplore,  for  soon  the  hour 
will  come, 
When  we  with  those  so  fondly  loved,  shall  slumber  in 
the  tomb  ; 
Then  let  the  remnant  of  our  days  be  to   His   service 
given, 
Who  hid  our  idols  in  the  grave,  lest  we  should  fail  of 
heaven. 

Not  willingly  the  Lord  afllicts,  nor  grieves  the  eons  of 

'Tis  but  to  wean  our  souls  from  earth,  and  break  the 

power  of  sin. 
He  saw   us   wandering  from  His   paths,  and   sent   the 

chastening  rod, 
To  turn  our  feet  from  error's  way,  and  bring  >i3  home 

to  God. 


nd  waste  our  days  in 
gifts    that   heaven  in 


Selscted. 

BERE.A.YE.MENT  AND  CONSOLATION. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 
It  is  not  in  the  parting  hour,  when  those  we  fondly  love 
Have  breathed  to   us  their  last  farewell,  and  winged 
their  way  al)ove ; 
Nor  yet,  when   in  the  darksome  grave  we  lay  them  to 
their  rest, 
The   sharpest    pang   of   sorrow   rends    the    stricken 
mourner's  breast. 

'Tis  when  we  seek  our  lonely  home,  and  meet  no  more 

the  smile 
Which  could  the  darkest  cloud  dispel,  and  every  care 

beguile  ; 
And  when  we  meet  around  the  board,  or  at  the  hour  of 


are  not  there. 

And  thus  while  days  and  months  steal  on,  as  memory 

brings  to  view 

The  vision  of  departed  joys,  our  grief  is  stirred  anew ; 

Though  faith  may  own  a  Father's  hand,  yet  nature  will 

rebel. 

And  feel  how  hard  it  is  to  say,  "  He  doeth  all  things 


veil.' 


Ohl 


ful  memories  of  the  past,  ye  wear  our  lives 
away  I 
Ye  haunt  us  in  our  dreams  by  night,  and  through  each 
weary  day ; 
The  home  which  late,  like  Eden's  bower,  in  blooming 
beauty  smiled, 
Ve  make  a  barren  wilderness,  a  desert  waste  and  wild. 


Shall  we  defeat  His  wise  design 
tears, 
Ungrateful   for   the    numeroi 
mercy  spares  ? 
Let  faith  and  hope  be  cherished  still,  and  brighter  dajs 
shall  dawn. 
And  plants  of  peace  shall  spring  anew  from  seeds  in 
sorrow  sown. 

Salem  {Mass.)  Register. 


A  Survivor  of  Fulton's  First  Steamboat  Crew. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  has  obtained  from  Captain  McKinuey, 
of  Deer  Island,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  who  was  one  of  Fulton's  crew  when 
that  inventor  tried  his  first  steamer,  the  Clermont, 
the  following  interesting  account  of  that  craft  and 
her  first  trip  to  Albany  in  1807.  The  captain  is 
said  to  be  a  man  every  way  worthy  of  credence. 

Captain  McKinney  says  the  boat  was  not  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long.  She  was  flat-bottomed 
like  a  skiff,  sides  straight  like  a  scow,  stem  like  a 
skiff.  She  was  painted  lead  colour.  The  Clermont 
drew  twenty-two  inches  of  water,  and  the  rudder 
went  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  To  the  rudder 
post  two  pieces  of  wood  were  fastened.  These  pro- 
ijected  some  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  bolt  extended 
across  them  to  prevent  the  ruddet  from  "  going 
down  lower  than  it  ought."  In  addition,  the  rud- 
der was  so  arranged  for  shoal  water  that  it  could 
be  lifted  to  the  service  if  necessary.  Her  wheels 
extended  below  the  bottom  of'  the  boat.  A  fly- 
heel  was  attached  to  the  paddle  wheel,  having 

rim  four  inches  wide,  which  Jackson,  the  en- 
gineer, told  Capt.  McKinney,  "  was  to  make  the 
paddle  wheel  pass  the  centre  without  a  jerk." 
"  There  was  a  big  hub,"  continued  Capt.  McKin- 
ney, "  just  inside  the  boat,  into  which  the  shaft 
fitted.  It  could  be  unshipped  with  a  crow-bar, 
and  the  revolution  of  one  of  the  wheels  stopped 
witen  they  wanted  to  turn  the  boat  round.  There 
were  two  rows  of  fire-bricks  which  the  boiler  rested 
upon.  These  bricks  were  imported  from  England, 
and  cost  six  cents  each.  The  boiler  was  of  copper, 
top  arched  ;  the  bottom  curved  upward.  The  boiler 
fed  itself." 

The  captain's  description  of  some  of  the  ma- 
chinery will  be  both  amusing  and  instructive  to 
those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  mechanics.  His  own  language,  used  in  describ- 
ing the  apparatus  for  supplying  water  to  the 
boiler,  will  give  a  far  more  graphic  idea  than  any 
which  we  could  hope  to  convey.  "  A  grindstone 
was  suspended  from  its  centre  by  a  wire  inside  the 
boiler.  A  lead  pipe  ran  from  the  boiler  to  the 
water.     The  top  of  the  grindstone  was  level  with 
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the  water  in  the  boiler  ;  as  the  water  boiled  away, 
the  stone  would  fall ;  as  the  boiler  was  filled  up, 
the  stone  would  rise.  Machinery  working  like  a 
pump-handle  connected  this  grindstone  with  the 
cock  of  the  water-pipe  outside  of  the  boiler.  As 
the  grindstone  fell,  it  would  open  the  cock  wider, 
and  the  reverse,  &c.,  kc." 

Captain  McKinney  says  that  when  the  "  Cler- 
mont" started  on  her  trip  to  Albany,  she  left  New 
York,  according  to  his  recollection,  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  went  up  as  far  as  the  Livings- 
ton Manor  the  first  day.  There  she  remained  all 
night,  and  received  passengers — some  of  the  Li- 
vingston family.  The  next  morning  she  proceeded 
on  her  journey,  and  arrived  at  Albany  late  in  the 
afternoon.  All  the  way  up  the  river  the  steamboat 
attracted  great  attention.  People  thronged  the 
banks,  or  pulled  out  into  the  stream  to  have  a 
closer  look  at  this  new  monster.  The  "  Clermont" 
made  about  six  knots  an  hour.  On  this  first  trip 
the  crew  consisted  of  only  half  a  dozen  men,  while 
those  whom  Captain  McKinney  took  to  be  pas 
sengers  might  number  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
sons. 

At  Albany  he  says  that  Fulton  went  ashore 
telling  them  to  let  no  one  come  on  board,  and  the 
boat  was  pushed  a  plank's  length  from  the  shore, 
But  the  engineer  disobeyed  so  soon  as  Fulton 
out  of  sight,  and  admitted  people  at  a  York  shil- 
ling a  head.  They  came  on  board  so  fast  that  in 
five  minutes  they  took  tivelve  dollars.  So  many 
came  at  last  that  they  were  compelled  to  turn  the 
tide  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  ordered  them 
"  all  ashore."  Fulton's  captain,  says  our  hero, 
was  named  Hunt,  and  on  the  passage  down  was 
bribed  (so  Madame  Kumor  said)  by  the  sloop 
owners  to  run  the  experimental  steamboat  ashore. 
In  accomplishing  the  wish  of  the  skippers,  one  of 
the  wheels  was  broken,  and  the  "  Clermont"  was 
navigated  to  New  York  with  one  wheel. 


Selected  for  "The  riicnd.' 

How  often  has  the  growth  in  holiness  been 
checked  by  its  being  too  hastily  made  known,  and 
too  highly  commended  !  And  how  greatly  hath  it 
flourished  in  that  humble  state  of  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, so  desirable  in  the  present  life,  which  is 
one  scene  of  temptation,  one  continual  warfare 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  heavenly  gift  to  shun  the  no- 
tice of  the  world,  and  instead  of  cultivating  attain- 
ments that  attract  admiration  and  applause,  to 
aspire  with  continual  ardour,  after  inward  purity 
and  a  perfect  elevation  of  the  heart  to  God. 

Christ  exalteth  the  humble  and  simple  mind,  and 
imparteth  to  it  a  perception  of  eternal  truth  such 
as  cannot  be  acquired  by  laborious  study  in  th 
schools  of  human  learning.  He  teacheth  not  like 
men,  with  the  clamor  of  uncertain  words,  or  the 
confusion  of  opposite  opinions,  or  with  the  strife  of 
formal  disputation,  in  which  victory  is  more  con- 
tended for  than  truth ;  but  in  still  and  soft  whis- 
pers, to  shun  honour  and  bear  contempt ;  to  place 
all  hope  and  dependence  upon  Him,  and  to  desire 
nothing  besides  him  ;  that  it  is  better  to  turn  away 
from  all  that  produces  perplexity  and  disturbance, 
and  leave  every  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
opinion,  than  to  be  held  in  subjection  by  conten- 
tious arguments ;  that  if  we  were  truly  "  reconciled 
to  God,"  and  regarded  only  his  unerring  judgment, 
we  would  easily  bear  the  disgrace  of  yielding  up 
the  victory  in  the  debates  of  men ;  that  he  that 
challengeth  and  appropriateth  any  good  to  himself, 
bars  the  entrance  to  the  grace  of  God  ;  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  chooseth  for  the  seat  of  his  influence, 
a  contrite  a7id  humble  lieart. 


For  "The Friend." 

The  origin  of  the  anti-christian  and  anti-scrip- 
tural names  of  the  days  of  the  week  commonly 
used  by  the  world's  people,  and  a  testimony  against 
which  is  now  sought  to  be  made  a  non-essential  in 
our  own  christian  discipline. 

2' he  Idol  of  tlte  Sun. — This  idol,  which  repre- 
sented the  glorious  luminary  of  the  day,  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  worship  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
It  is  described  like  the  bust  of  a  man  set  upon  a 
pillar,  holding,  with  outstretched  arms,  a  burning 
wheel  before  his  breast.  The  first  day  of  the  week 
was  especially  dedicated  to  its  adoration,  which 
they  termed  the  Sun's  Daeg  ;  hence  is  derived 
the  word  Sunday. 

The  Idol  of  the  ilfoo?2.— The  next  was  the  Idol 
of  the  Moon,  which  they  worshipped  on  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  called  by  them  Moon's  Daeg ; 
aud  since  by  us  Monday.  The  form  of  this  idol 
is  intended  to  represent  a  woman,  habited  in  a 
short  coat  and  hood,  and  two  long  ears,  holding 
the  moon  in  her  hand. 

The  Idol  of  Tuisco. — Tuisco  was  at  first  defined 
as  the  father  and  ruler  of  the  Teutonic  race,  but 
in  course  of  time  he  was  worshipped  as  the  son  of 
earth.  From  this  came  the  Saxon  words,  Tuisco's 
Daeg,  which  we  call  Tuesday.  He  is  represented 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  as  an  old,  venerable  sage, 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  holding  a 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  Woden,  or  Odin. — Woden,  or  Odin, 
was  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Northern  nations. 
This  hero  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the 
East,  but  from  what  country,  or  at  what  time  is 
not  known.  His  exploits  form  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mythological  creed  of  the  Northern  nations, 
and  his  achievements  are  magnificent  beyond  all 
credibility.  The  name  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  called  by  the  Saxons  Woden's  Daeg,  and 
by  us  Wednesday,  is  derived  from  this  personage. 
Woden  is  represented  in  a  bold  and  martial  atti- 
tude, with  a  broadsword  uplifted  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  of  Thor. — Thor,  the  oldest  and  bravest 
of  the  sons  of  Woden  and  Friga,  was,  after  his 
parents,  considered  as  the  greatest  among  the  Sax- 
ons and  Danes.  To  him  the  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
called  by  them  Thor's  Daeg,  aud  by  us  Thursday, 
was  consecrated.  Thor  is  represented  as  sitting  on 
a  throne  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head, 
adorned  with  a  circle  in  front,  wherein  were  set 
twelve  bright  burnished  gold  stars,  and  with  a  re- 
gal sceptre  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Idol  of  Friga,  or  Frea. — Friga,  or  Frea, 
was  the  wife  of  Woden  or  Odin ;  and  next  to  him 
the  most  revered  divinity  among  the  heathen  Sax- 
ons, Danes,  and  other  Northern  nations.  In  the 
most  ancient  times,  Friga,  or  Frea,  was  the  same 
with  the  goddess  Hertha  or  Earth.  To  her  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated,  which  by 
the  Saxons  was  written  Friga's  Daeg,  correspond- 
ing with  our  Friday.  Friga  is  represented  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a  bow  in  her  left. 

The  Idol  Seatcr. — The  Idol  Seater  is  represented 
on  a  pedestal,  whereon  is  placed  a  perch,  on  the 
sharp  prickled  back  of  which  he  stood.  His  head 
was  uncovered,  and  his  visage  lean.  In  his  left 
hand  he  held  up  a  wheel,  and  in  his  right  hand 
was  a  pail  of  water,  wherein  were  flowers  and 
fruits ;  and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  long  coat, 
girded  with  linen.  The  appellation  given  to  the 
day  of  his  celebration  is  still  retained.  The  Sax- 
ons named  it  Sealer's  Daeg,  which  we  call  Satur- 
day. 


she  cleans  ■  herself  so  industriously,  she  get 
the  dirt  and  smooths  her  coat  just  as  the  o 
cleans  and  smooths  the  horse's  coat  with  the  ci 
comb.  Her  head  she  cannot  get  at  with  i 
tongue,  and  so  she  has  to  make  her  fore-paws  I 
swer  the  purpose  instead.  ' 


The  tongue  of  a  cat  is  a  singular  instrument. 
It  is  her  curry-comb.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
rough,  as  you  will  find  it  if  you  feel  it.     When 


For  "The  Frie  j 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  says  Tertullian,  "  tl] 
christian  be  chaste  and  modest,  but  he  must  ap 
to  be  so  ;  a  virtue  of  which  he  should  have  so  j 
store,  that  it  should  flow  from  his  mind  upoi 
habit,  and  break  from  the  retirements  of  his 
science  into  the  superficies  of  his  life."  ' 
garments  we  wear,"  says  Clemens,  "  ought 
mean  and  frugal.  That  is  true  simplicity  of  h 
which  takes  away  what  is  vain  and  superflu 
that  is  the  best  and  most  solid  garment,  whii 
the  farthest  from  curiosity." — Fritnitive  C 
tianity. 

"  Though  the  change  from  day  to  night,  is 
motion  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived 
when  night  is  come,  we  behold  it  very  diflFt 
from  the  day ;  aud  thus  as  people  become  wi 
tlwir  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  s 
customs  rise  tip  from  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
spread  by  little  and  little,  till  a  departure  fror, 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  becomes  as  d: 
guishable  as  light  from  darkness,  to  such  wht 
crucified  to  the  icorld." — Woolman. 

Should  members  be  allowed  to  marry  in  Fri< 
meetings  with  persons  not  in  membership,  and. 
ties,  neither  of  whom  belong  to  the  Society, " 
couraged  in  like  manner  to  marry  among  ub 
religious  standing  of  Friends  must  have  under 
a  great  change.  In  addition  to  this,  if  all 
members  were  to  put  on  the  fashionable  costi 
of  the  day,  and  use  the  complimentary  lang 
and  titles  and  manners  of  the  world,  the  nig 
aposlacy  from  the  Truth  will  be  very  disting 
able  from  the  brightness  of  the  gospel  day,  ^ 
shone  so  clearly  in  the  self-denial  and  chrii 
humility  of  Friends,  at  their  rise  in  England, 
defection  makes  way  for  another.  First,  a  de 
ure  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Society — then 
orifice  of  its  christian  testimonies,  then  an  all; 
with  a  vain  and  corrupt  world,  until  such  deji 
rate  members  become  so  sunk  in  darkr 
they  lose  all  the  features  and  essence  of  prin 
Quakerism. 

The  life  and  glory  of  the  gospel  dispens 
must  have  departed,  when  this  becomes  the 
dition  of  pretended  Friends ;  silent,  spiritual 
ship  will  be  abandoned,  and  some  substitut 
gratify  itching  ears  will  be  sought  for  and  ado 
if  all  desire  to  make  profession  of  religion  i 
lost.  As  the  disposition  to  change  their  waj 
creases,  the  next  expedient  may  be  to  ed  i 
young  people  for  preaching  or  teaching,  and  iri 
them  to  exercise  their  learning  and  oratory  ' 
pounding  the  principles  they  adopt,  and  if  the! 
unwilling  to  officiate  without,  to  offer  them  pail 
their  services.  This  system  having  little  to  d  f 
guish  it  from  the  world's  religion,  the  new-fashii( 
Friends  will  be  likely  to  leave  the  Society  amS 
away  to  other  denominations.  Instead  of  iiS 
plying  members  out  of  such  materials,  the>j 
constantly  drop  ofi",  and  the  poor  peeled  Soi| 
hen  this  takes  place,  will  become  little  more  i 
a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  ;  as  a  bes  \ 
city."  Many  may  go  in  at  the  wide  gate  and  1 
'd  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction,  bu  i 
there  will  remain  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrov  !\ 
that  leads  to  life,  in  which  the  struggling,  stiB 
ones,  through  obedience  to  the  unconquerabh  I 
changing  Captain  of  salvation,  will  find  bit 
peace  and  safety. 
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I  From  tho  ludept-ndent. 

The  Brig  at  Sea, 
(.jhere  was  a  terrible  storm  on  the  Atlantic.     No 
|s  could  approach  the  American  coast,  for  the 
ll  made  it  perilous  to  do  so.     A  brig  within  a 
hours'  sail  of  New  York  was  driven  far  out  ia 
ocean,  and   for  thirty  days   it  was  a  solitary 
g  upon  the  water.     No  other  vessel  came  in 
'of  it. 

pon  the  brig  were  the  captain  and  his  wife  and 
two  children,  a  few  passengers  and  the  crew, 
as  not  victualled  for  so  long  a  voyage,  and  be- 
the  storm  ceased  its  rage,  famine  threatened 
3  human  beings  so  helpless  upon  the  billows, 
last  fragments  of  food  were  brought  forth,  and 
he  captain's  order  laid  upon  a  cotton  bale. 
re  was  but  a  mouthful  of  meat,  and  as  little 
d  for  each  person.  The  captain  remembered 
Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens,  and  how  the 
barrel  of  meal  did  not  waste,  nor  her  cruise 
il  fail  through  all  a  long  famine.  He  remem- 
,  too,  that  God  was  his  Father,  and  he  kneeled 
by  the  cotton  bale,  and  prayed  that  that 
might  be  sufficient  for  them  till  their  wants 
1,  in  some  other  way,  be  supplied.  He  asked 
ith,  and  God  heard  his  prayer,  as  be  always 
3  those  that  earnestly  seek  his  help.  The  cap- 
felt  assured  that  God  would  grant  his  request, 
arose  from  his  knees,  and  went  to  the  cabin, 
told  his  wife  and  children  they  would  have 
igh  to  eat ;  and  while  they  and  the  passengers 
)ok  their  scanty  meal,  he  remained  in  the  cabin 
if  thankfulness,  joy  and  sweet  trust  in  the  pro- 
care  of  Him  who  hears  the  raven  and  the 
Dg  lion. 

t  more  than  ten  minutes  after  this,  the  mate 
jd  the  cabin,  and  told  the  captain  a  sail  was 
ht.-  The  brig  hoisted  signals  of  distress,  and 
essel  approached  her,  but  the  sea  was  rough, 
ijit  seemed  almost  impossible  that  a  boat  could 
iapn  the  water.  The  sailors  were  afraid  to  ven- 
'ci\  At  length  one,  more  brave  and  generous 
,  a|  the  rest,  offered  to  go,  and  a  barrel  of  meat 
sab,  barrel  of  flour  were  carefully  secured  in  the 
in,  that  the  waves  might  not  wash  them  over- 
i!j?1.  The  sailor  safely  reached  the  brig  through 
U'ae  peril,  for  God  preserved  him,  and  with  much 
Julty  the  food  was  drawn  up  tho  sides  of  the 
rifng  vessel.  With  what  joy  it  was  welcomed 
Il  those  can  know  who  are  in  immediate  danger 
alarving,  with  no  appearance  of  relief  near. 
imow  happy  the  sailor  must  have  been  that  he 
lililbeen  willing  to  expose  his  own  life  to  save  the 
il«  of  others.  I  think  if  he  had  known  how  the 
iJiniiD  had  prayed,  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
•i^iT.  Some  years  after  he  called  upon  the  cap- 
niltwLen  they  were  both  in  port,  and  told  him 
ciiias  the  man  who  took  him  food,  when  the  brig 

iout  of  provisions,  and  I  doubt  not  he  then 
I  how  the  captain  had  kneeled  by  the  cotton- 
and  asked  God  to  provide  for  his  wants. — 
a  Hope. 
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|e  take  the  following  account  from  one  of  the 

ious  periodicals  of  this  city,  where  it  appeared 
extract  from  a  similar  journal  published  in 

tand.     We  know  not  who  the  author  is,  or 

ijice  he  procured  the  data  upon  which  his  state- 
are   made,  and    his   inferences  drawn,  and 

fequently  cannot  determine  the  statistical  value 

Ither. 

Diere  seems  to  be  no  little  interest  felt  amon; 


many  of  other  denominations  in  the  apparent  de- 
crease of  our  religious  Society,  and  its  supposed 
declination  towards  ultimate  extinction.  One  of 
our  cotemporaries  in  this  city,  some  time  since  ven- 
tured a  prediction,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
there  would  be  none  to  fill  the  ranks  of  those  who 
now  composed  the  Society,  and  who  were  fast  pass- 
ing away.  Even  among  our  own  members  there 
have  not  been  wanting  some,  occupying  conspicuous 
stations,  who  have  held  up  the  idea  that  the  So- 
ciety, having  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  raised  up,  the  time  was  at  hand  for  its  mem- 
bers to  be  merged  in  other  religious  associations ; 
while  the  great  degeneracy  that  has  gradually 
spread  throughout  our  borders,  and  the  efforts  of 
many  of  our  nominal  and  superficial  members  to 
adulterate  the  faith  of  Friends,  and  let  fall  many 
of  the  testimonies  which  are  inseparable  from  true 
Quakerism,  have  clothed  the  minds  of  not  a  few 
of  the  honest-hearted  among  us,  with  fears,  that 
like  the  favoured  people  of  a  former  dispensation, 
we  should  be  given  over  in  our  determined  rebel- 
lion, and  allowed  to  be  carried  away  captive  by 
the  various  religious  bodies  that  surround  us.  But 
we  believe  all  this  is  a  delusion.  The  Society  of 
Friends  was  raised  up  by  Divine  power  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  fortb,  through  it,  the  spirituality 
and  purity  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  by  the 
extension  of  the  same  almighty  support  it  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of 
two  hundred  years,  sometimes  weakened  and  fal- 
tering from  the  unfaithfulness  of  very  many  of  its 
members,  but  again  rising  into  more  brightness  and 
power,  and  exalting  the  banner  given  to  it  to  be 
displayed  because  of  the  truth;  and  our  belief  is 
unshaken,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  or  all 
of  those  in  the  present  generation,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  desert  its  standard,  or  betray  its  faith, 
to  bring  it  to  an  end,  or  to  prevent  it  from  more 
entirely  fulfilling  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  in 
Uing  it  into  existence. 

William  Penu,  in  an  invocation  to  his  native  land, 
luding  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  says,  "And  to 
thee  were  they,  and  are  they  lifted  up  as  a  stan- 
dard, and  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  and  to  the  na- 
tions round  about  thee  ;  that  in  their  light  thou 
mayst  come  to  see  light,  even  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  therefore  thy  light  and  life 
too,  if  thou  wouldst  but  turn  from  thy  many  evil 
ways,  and  receive  and  obey  it."  And  referring  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  despised,  and  the 
difficulties  through  which  the  Society  had  struggled 
into  existence,  he  observes,  "  But  thou  hast  evilly 
entreated  and  despised  them.  Thou  hast  set  at 
naucht  all  their  counsel,  and  wouldst  have  none  of 
their  reproof,  as  thou  shouldst  have  done.  Their  ap- 
pearance was  too  straight,  and  their  qualifications 
were  too  mean,  for  thee  to  receive  them,  like  the 
Jews  of  old  that  cried, '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son?  and  are  not  his  brethren  among  us?  which  of 
the  scribes,  of  the  learned  (the  Orthodox)  believe 
in  him?'  Prophesying  their  fall  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  making  and  executing  severe  laws  to  bring  it 
to  pass,  by  endeavouring  to  terrify  them  out  of 
their  holy  way,  or  destroying  them  for  abiding 
faithful  to  it.  But  thou  hast  seen  how  many  go- 
vernments that  rose  against  them,  and  determined 
their  downfall,  have  been  overturned  and  extin- 
guished, and  that  they  are  still  preserved,  and  be 
come  a  great  and  considerable  people  among  the 
middle  sort  of  thy  numerous  inhabitants.  And 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  without  and 
witbin,  which  they  have  laboured  under,  since  the 
Lord  God  Eternal  first  gathered  them,  they  are  an 
increasing  people,  the  Lord  still  adding  unto  them 
in  divers  parts  such  as  shall  be  saved,  if  they  per- 
severe to  the  end." 


It  is  well  to  bear  in  remembrance  that  the  same 
All-wise,  All-merciful  Being,  who,  by  the  secret 
operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  raised 
up  and  anointed  the  first  Friends,  enabling  them 
thus  to  increase  and  triumph  over  the  machinations 
and  persecutions  of  their  enemies,  remains  the 
same,  and  operates  in  the  same  way  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  in  this  day,  as  in  the  yeara 
that  have  passed  by,  and  that  we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  there  will  be — and  we 
know  not  but  that  it  may  be  not  afar  off — a  revival 
of  ancient  devotedness  and  zeal,  when  the  mem- 
bers, returning  to  primitive  obedience  to  the  heart- 
changing  power  of  the  light  of  Christ,  will  witness 
the  same  qualification  to  make  war  in  righteousness 
against  the  man  of  sin,  and  having  cleansed  the 
p  of  its  defilements,  will  be  enabled  to  build  up 
the  broken-down  walls  and  restore  the  waste  places. 

Every  generation  has  its  own  work  to  perform, 

d  the  unfaithfulness  of  one,  cannot  shut  off  the 
Day-Spring  from  on  high  from  acting  on  the  hearts 
of  that  which  succeeds  it.  Here  is  where  Quaker- 
ism had,  and  still  has  its  origin;  here  is  what  has 
preserved  it  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day  ;  and 

this  is  the  assurance  that  it  will  yet  triumph  over 
all  opposition,  and  the  purpose  be  accomplished, 
respecting  the  Society,  which  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
F.  Howgill,  in  the  paper  put  forth  by  him  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  friends,  then  under  great 
trial.  "  I  will  nourish  them  and  carry  them  as  on 
eagle's  wings ;  and  though  clouds  gather  against 
them,  I  will  make  my  way  through  them  ;  though 
darkness  gather  together  in  a  heaji,  and  tempests 
gender,  I  will  scatter  them  as  with  an  east  wind ; 
and  nations  shall  know  they  are  my  inheritance, 
and  theij  shall  know  I  am  the  living  God  who  will 
plead  their  cause  with  all  that  rise  in  opposition  to 
them." 

Statistics  of  Quakerism. — A  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Statistical  Society  was  held  yesterday  in  their  rooms 
in  St.  James'  square,  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  chair. 

—  Fox  read  a  curious  and  interesting  paper  on  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  was 
shown  the  relative  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, male  and  female,  at  different  periods,  principally 
during  the  present  century.  The  society  has  existed  for 
upwards  of  200  years,  but  it  has,  during  the  Inst  forty, 
been  rapidly  decreasing,  the  progress  of  which  decrease, 
and  some  of  its  causes  were  pointed  out  and  explained  by 
—  Fox.  The  total  number  of  Quakers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  male  and  female,  in  1840  was  19,700,  of  whom 
about  3000  were  in  Ireland,  and  a  very  small  proportion 
in  Scotland.  In  1847,  the  numbers  had  diminished  to 
18,000,  the  principal  decrease  bein;^  among  the  female 
members.  The  society  mustered  in  great  strength  in 
King  Charles'  reign,  during  which  period  there  were 
2820  marriages  in  a  year,  whilst  from  1850  to  1856,  the 
marriages  amounted  annually  to  only  028.  During  the 
preceding  ten  years,  the  yearly  average  had  been  659. 
Up  to  the  year  1739,  many  persons  had  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  reckoned 
members  of  the  body,  who  were  not  strictly  Quakers ; 
but  in  that  year  membership  was  more  clearly  defined, 
and  that  occasioned  a  great  nominal  diminution  of  the 
society,  though  the  attendance  at  their  places  of  wor- 
ship was  not  decreased.  After  that  time  a  more  strict 
attention  was  paid  to  the  conditions  of  admission,  and 
to  the  continuance  of  membership,  and  the  secessions 
owing  to  marrying  out  of  the  society,  was  one  principal 
cause  of  the  dwindling  away  of  the  body.  The  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  annual  number  of  deaths  of  males 
and  females  proportioned  to  the  births  in  100,  in  succes- 
sive periods  often  years  each  from  1800,  speaks  conclu- 
sively to  the  diminishing  numbers  of  the  body  :-^ 

NUMBER    OF    PEATHS    TO     100    BIRTHS. 

ISOO — 9     .     .     Males,     89     .     .     Females,    110 
1810-19     .     .     Ditto,      94     .     .     Ditto,         116 
1820-29     .     .     Ditto,    104     .     .     Ditto,         125 
1830-37     .     .     Ditto,    106     .     .     Ditto,         130 
From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  in   the  last  period, 
136  deaths   of  males  and  females  to  every   100  births. 
The  proportion  of  births  and  marriages  in  the  same  pe- 
riods of  ten  years,  5howed  also  a  diminution  of  from  5-09 
per  cent,  to  4.40,  the  average  being  4-81,  and  the  ratio 
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of  fecundity  in  the  society  was  less  than  in  the  general 
population.  The  secession  of  the  males,  from  various 
causes,  from  the  society,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
females,  in  the  proportion  in  1837,  of  18-1  per  cent,  of 
males  to  10-1  of  females.  These  secessions  are  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  society,  and  produce  a 
larger  preponderance  of  females  among  Qualsers  than 
among  the  general  population.  Notwithstanding  the 
decrease  of  the  body,  the  average  mortality  of  individ- 
uals is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  and  it  appears  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  the  males  are  longer  lived  than  the  females. 
This  was  partly  attributed  by  —  Fox  to  the  neglected 
training  of  the  female  children,  but  it  was  afterwards 
observed  that  it  m.ay  be  attributed  to  the  more  regular 
habits  of  the  male  members  of  the  society  as  compared 
with  other  portions  of  the  male  population.  The  expec- 
tation of  life  in  the  general  population  at  five  years  of 
age,  was  stated  to  be,  males  50-2  years;  females,  60-4  ; 
and  at  twenty  years,  40  and  40-8  ;  whilst  among  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  e.tpectation  of  life  at  five  years 
of  age  is,  males,  53-8  :  females,  52-1  ;  and  at  twenty 
years  of  age  43  and  42.  A  short  discussion  took  place 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  in  which  — Nelson,  — 
Hodge,  —  Farr,  and  Colonel  Sykes  took  part.  The 
latte'r  observed  that  the  interesting  statistical  informa- 
tion afforded  by  —  Fox,  showed  that  that  valuable 
body,  the  Society  of  Friends,  would  ere  long  become  ex- 
tinct, if  it  continued  decreasing  at  the  same  ratio  as  since 
1820  ;  and  —  Farr  stated  that  it  had  been  estimated 
that,  if  this  rate  of  diminiUion  continued,  there  would 
at  the  expiration  of  200  years  be  only  one  Quaker  left  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Circular   of    th 


Bible 


of  Friends   in 


Associat 
.America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourth 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
ftirnishing  full  and  accurate  answers,  to  a/l  the 
Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  reports  seasonably 
to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  arc  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded  ;  and 
tlveir  receipt  should  alwai/s  be  2'>fomTplly  acknow- 


Address  John  Richardson,  No.  HC  N.  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1859. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limit; 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures? 

T.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  .supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 


10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
ish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 

reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
land? 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Galway,  Ireland,  to  the  5th 
nst.  The  English  Parliament  had  opened, andtheQueen's 
speech  had  been  read.  The  speech  is  non-committal, 
and  almost  silent  on  the  war  question,  which  caused  a 
decline  in  funds,  both  at  London  and  Paris.  The  Queen 
opened  Parliament  in  person,  on  the  3d  Inst.  Her  speech 
menced  with  congratulations  on  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  progress  made  in  India. 
On  foreign  affairs,  she  said,  "  I  receive  from  all  foreign 
Powers  assurances  of  friendly  feelings.  To  cultivate  and 
rm  these  feelings,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  faith  of 
public  treaties,  and  to  contribute  as  far  as  my  influence 
can  extend,  to  the  preservation  of  general  peace,  are  the 
objects  of  my  increasing  solicitude."  The  treaties  with 
China  and  Japan  are  mentioned  as  promising  great  com- 
mercial advantages.  Satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the 
bolitlon  by  France  of  the  negro  immigration  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  pending  negotiations  give  pro- 
mise of  the  total  abandonment  of  the  system.  An  in- 
creased expenditure  for  the  navy  is  asked  for,  on  account 
of  the  universal  introduction  of  steam  into  naval  war- 
fare. Among  the  measures  promised,  are  parliamentary 
reform  and  a  new  law  of  bankruptcy. 

Lord  Melville,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merstou,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  complained  of  the 
silence  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  threatening 
state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 
The  Queen's  ministers  expressed  confidence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

The  Bombay  mail  of  First  month  11th  had  been  tele- 
graphed. The  Briiish  forces  met  with  little  opposition, 
and  were  engaged  in  hunting  down  the  fugitive  rebels. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  slightly  improved. 
Sales  of  the  week,  62,000  bales,  at  an  advance  of  ^d. 
and  l-16rf.  The  breadstuffs  market  was  firm  but  quiet. 
The  quotations  which  follow  are  for  the  cental  of  100 
pounds.  Flour,  10s.  a  12s. ;  red  Western  wheat,  Gs.  9d. 
9s. ;  white  do.  Ss.  7rf.  a  10s. ;  Southern,  10s.  a  10s.  9d. ; 
corn,  5«.  \\d.  a  7s.  2d.     Consols,  94|. 

The  disquietude  in  political  affairs  throughout  Europe 
^s  on  the  Increase. 

Warlike  preparations  were  going  forward  actively  in 

France,  but  the   ministerial  journals  are   silent  on  the 

subject.     The   German  papers  are  unanimous  in  con 

demning  the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  and  it 

been  remarked  that  the  most  violent  articles  agalns 

France  have  appeared  in  the  North  German  papers. 

The  Austrian  six  million  loan  was  in  the  London  mar 

t.     It  was  offered  at  80. 

The  Sardinian  government  had  also  decided  on  nego- 
tiating a  loan.  Owing  to  the  crippled  finances  of  these 
countries,  peace  will  probably  not  be  broken  until  these 
loans  are  taken. 

A  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Naples  against 
the  lives  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  Brazilian  mails  which  had  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
bring  the  news  that  Brazil  had  offered  a  mediation  with 
Paraguay,  in  regard  to  her  difficulties  with  the  United 
States.  The  American  commander  had  accepted  the 
offer,  and  the  Brazilian  admiral  had  gone  to  Paraguay 
on  the  mission. 

The  Melbourne  mail  of  Twelfth  mo.  18lh  had  reached 
England.  Gold,  to  the  amount  of  £568,000,  was  on  the 
wav  from  Australia  to  England. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^/rfss.— On  the  18th,  the  Pre- 
sident transmitted  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  giving  him  authority 
to  employ  the  army  and  navy  in  preventing  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  transit  "routes  in  Central  America  and  Mexico 
by  lawless  violence.  He  also  asked  for  a  similar  power 
of  intervention  in  all  the  South  American  States  to  pro- 
tect American  interests.  The  subject  was  debated  in 
the  Senate.  Seward  and  others,  opposing  the  policy 
advocated,  and  Douglas,  Clingman,  &c.,  support! 
The  further  consideration  of  the  message  was  postponed 
for  a  time.  The  appropriation  bills  have  been  under 
examination  and  revision  in  both  Houses.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  have  reported  unanimously  in  fa 
vour  of  removing  the  desks  from  the  Congressional  halls 
They  think  if  the  desks  were  removed,  an  improvement 
would  take  place  in  the  speeches  of  the  members.  They 
now  relieve  themselves  from  dull  and  prosy  speeches,  by 
resorting  to  letter  writing  or  reading;  but  if  they  liad 
no  such  remedy  as  this,  they  would  find  means  to  stop 


the  mouths  of  such  speakers  altogether,  thus  sai 

of  the  time  of  the  session  now  wasted  in  that  n: 

Another  advantage  in  removing  the  desks  ■ 

be,  that  it  would  admit  of  a  re-arrangement  of  the  se 

bringing  them  within  a   compact  area,  where  all  c 

ar  distinctly  what  is  said. 

New  For*.— Mortality  last  week,  401.  Men,  83  ; 
men,  65;  boys,  136;  girls,  117.  ]?rom  violent  cau 
11.     The   following  were  the  quotations  for  flour 

on  the  19th  inst.     Shipping  brands  of  extra  0 

flour,  §6.40  a  §6.50  ;  trade  brands,  §6.55  a  §7.25  ;  ej 

Genesee,  §6.60  a   §8.00;    St.    Louis,   §6.60    a  $8. 

New   York   superfine,   §5.30    a   §5.45 ;   red   Tennes 

wheat,  §1.38;  white' Michigan,  §1.50  ;  rye,  82  cts.  a 

s. ;  barley,  90  cts. ;  oats,  56  cts.  a  57  cts. ;  white  Soi 

n  corn,  78  cts.  a  81  cts. ;  yellow,  80  cts.  a  82  cts. 

Philadelphia.— }iov\.!>.\'Hy  last  week,  200.     Adults, 

children,    109;  of  consumption,  32;  scarlet  fever, 

the  19th,  the  market  was  poorly  supplied  with  wh 

The  quotations  were  as  follows: — Red  wheat,  §1.3 

§1.40;  white,  §1.45   a   §1.70;   the  latter   for   chol' 

Pennsylvania  rye,  87  cts.  a  90  cts.;  yellow  corn,  78 

80  cts. ;  oats,  52  cts.  a  53  cts. ;  barley,  87  cts.  a  90 

The  Mississippi. — New  Orleans  papers  state  that 

bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  now  i 

orse  condition  than  they  have  been  for  many  ye 

Several  vessels  lie  Inside  and  outside  the  bar,  waiting 

hance  to  get  across,  while  many  others  are  hard 

fast  aground. 

The  Slave  Trade.— On  the  16th,  the  barque  Otto 
Capt.  Gordon,  sailed  from  Mobile,  ostensibly  for 
Thomas,  but  it  was  believed  her  real  destination  wa 
the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  for  a  cargo  of  slaves.- 
the  2 1st  inst.,  the  barque  Julia  Dean,  of  Charleston,  S. 
was  brought  into  Norfolk,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Braiw 
the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Vincennes,  having  been  taker 
a  slaver  off  Coast  Castle. 

The   Chinese  in   California.— 'ihe  Supreme  ConrI 
California  has  decided  the  statute  enacted  by  the  le 
lature,  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  in 
State,  to  be  unconstitutional.     The  prohibition  is  th< 
fore  removed. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law.^lt  is  stated  that  a  fathe 
now  imprisoned  in  Washington,  for  harbouring 
child.     The  father  is  a  free  man,  the  mother  a  si 
the  child  came  home  from  a  distant  part  of  the  cit 
see  his  father,  remaining  for  two  or  three  days, 
given  food  and  shelter  to  his  child,  the  father  has  im 
led  the  penalties  of  this  infamous  enactment. 

McCormick's  Reaper. — The   Commissioner  of  Pal 
has  overruled  the  application  of  McCormick  for  an  I 
tension   of  his  patent  of  1845,  for  "  improvemei 
reaping  machines."     The  Commissioner  consider 
the  public  has  already  made  to  the  applicant  not  < 
reasonable,   but  a  most  abounding  remuneration 
states  that  McCormick  has  already  realized,  from 
patents  of  1845  and  1847,  the  enormous  sum  of  §1,2 
915. 

Schools  in  Ohio. — From  the  annual  reportof  the  Sc 
Commissioners  ii}  Ohio,  for  the  year  ending  Eighth 
t,  1858,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  white 
coloured  youth  In  Ohio  is  843,227.  The  number  enrc 
n  the  public  schools,  during  the  year,  was  611,720. 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State,  is  20, 
The  number  of  school-houses  heretofore  erected 
,705,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  §3,905,495.  Then 
her  of  school-houses  erected  In  1857  was  589;  of 
value  of  §391,305.  The  number  of  school  librarie 
the  State  is  6437,  containing  247,887  volumes. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 


s'dei 


A  Teacher  of  Reading  is  wanted  for  the  Boi 
ment  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

James  E.mle.v,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Samiel  HiLLES,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Henry  Cope,  228  S.  Fourth  street,  Phil. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street, 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  19th,  1859. 


Mabried,  at  Westfield  Meeting-house,  New  Jersey 
the  23d  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1858,  Joseph  \ 
TON,  of  the"  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  Lydia  Lippis< 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  B.  LIpplncott. 

,  on  the   17th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-b 

at  GropwcU,  N.  Jersey,  Benjamin  Cooper,  of  Camde 
Lydia,  daughter  of  David  Evans,  of  Burlington  Co. 

robb,  pile  a  M'Elboy,  printers 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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Epistle  of  Thomas  Ellwood. 

(Concluded  from  page  104.) 

"And  lot  not  any  deceive  and  hurt  themselves 
ith  a  false  pica,  saying,  'I  will  be  left  to  my 
berty;  I  have  freedom  to  do,  go,  or  wear  so  and 

;  and  religion  stands  not  in   clothes,'    &c.,  for 

at  liberty  which  the  worldly  spirits  leads  into,  is 
ot  indeed  the  true  liberty,  but  is  a  false  and 
igned  liberty,  which  leads  into  true  and  real 
ondage.     And  though  religion  stands  not  simply 

clothes ;  yet  true  religiou  stands  iu  that  which 
ts  a  bound  and  limit  to  the  mind  with  respect  to 
othes,  as  well  as  to  other  things.     So  that  where 

ere  is  a  running  out  into  excess  and  vanity  in 
jparel,  that  is  a  certain  indication  and  token  that 
e  mind  is  got  loose,  and  hath  cast  off  the  yoke, 
id  is  broken  away  from  its  due  subjection  to  that 
ivine  power,  in  which  the  true  religion-stands. 

"Great  hath  been   the  hurt  which  the   enemy 

th  done  in  this  day,  by  leading  into  a  false  free- 

fom,  and  crying  up  a  wrong  liberty;  for  under 
iiis  pretence  have  crept  in  great  disorders,  some 
|mning  out  one  way,  and  some  another ;  some  mix- 
■  |ig  in  marriages  with  the  world's  people,  and  some 
!3ing  to  the  priest  to  be  married.  And  many  loose 
iad  unclean  spirits  have  shrouded  themselves  un- 
i3r  this  plausible  pretence  of  being  left  to  their 
Ibcrty,  unto  whom  Truth's  order  is  irksome  and 
jneasy  ;  and  they  kick  against  it,  and  call  it  im- 
psition,  because  it  checks  their  licentious  liberty. 
j !  "  Therefore  all,  who  join  with  their  plea,  examine 
Hid  try  what  liberty  it  is  ye  claim  and  stand  for; 
r  the  true  liberty  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  cross 
'  Christ,  nor  repugnant  to  his  yoke,  but  agrc 
ith  it,  and  is  obtained  through  it,  and  maintained 
Y  it.  And  none  whom  the  Sou  hath  made  free  in- 
2cd,  will  or  can  plead,  or  make  use  of  that  liberty 
.  opposition  to  any  means  which  the  God  of  ordei 
sth  appointed,  or  set  up  in  his  church  for  keeping 
jit  confusion,  disorder,  and  looseness.  And  hereby 
|l  may  take  a  right  measure,  and  may  certainly 
pow  what  kind  of  liberty  that  is,  which  some  have 
ii  hotly  contended  for,  in  opposition  to  that  neces 
liry  and  commendable  order  which  God  hath  led 
fs  people  into,  and  which  the  enemy,  in  his  agents, 
ibours  so  hard  to  lead  them  out  of.  For  the  ene- 
y  well  knows,  that  the  tendency  and  service 
lereof,  is  to  detect  and  discover  his  secret  work- 
gs,  and  to  bring  his  deeds  to  light  and  judgiuent ; 
id  therefore  he  strives  with  might  and  main  to 
crturn  it,  crying  out  through  his  instruments; 


Away  with  your  order;  let  every  one  be  left  to 
his  liberty.'  13y  which  seemingly  fair  and  specious 
plea,  not  only  the  loose,  disorderly,  factious  spirits 
have  been  let  up,  and  encouraged  to  greater  bold- 

and  licentiousness  ;  but  some  simple  and  well- 
meaning  Friends  also,  not  seeing  the  design  of 
Satan  therein,  have  been  misled  thereby,  and  made 

of  by  the  enemy,  and  the  more  subtle  of  his 
instruments,  to  oppose  the  good  order  of  Truth. 

Thus  hath  the  enemy  wrought,  and  sought  to 
lay  waste  the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  the  Lord, 
magnified  be  his  holy  name,  hath  not  been  wanting 
to  his  people,  who  in  sincerity  of  heart  have  dili- 
gently waited  on  Ilim,  and  trusted  in  him  ;  for  he 
hath  all  along  raised  up  some,  whose  eyes  he  hath 
opened,  to  see  the  design  and  working  of  the  evil 
one,  and  whose  spirits  he  hath  engaged  to  stand  up 
in  a  faithful  testimony  against  him,  contending  for 
the  way  of  Truth.  Which  when  they,  iu  whom  the 
enemy  wrought,  perceived,  and  found  they  could 
not  run  over  the  heads  of  Friends,  and  carry  things 

3  themselves  pleased,  they  set  themselves  in  a 
heady,  wilful  spirit,  to  raise  disturbances  in  meet- 
ings for  business,  by  encouraging  and  abetting  such 
heady,  loose,  contentious,  and  disorderly  persons 
as  would  join  with  them;  thus  hardening  them- 
selves, and  provoking  the  Lord  to  give  them  up  to 
blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  till  at  length  the 
enemy  prevailed  so  far  upon  them,  as  to  work  them, 
by  degrees,  from  discontent  to  prejudice,  then  to 
enmity,  and  so  at  length,  in  divers  places,  to  an 
open  defection,  apostasy,  and  separation. 

"  Now,  although  I  know,  my  dear  Friends,  that 
ye  who  have  kept  your  habitation  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  and  whose  eye  is  single  therein,  have  a 
clear  sight  and  understanding,  that  the  spirit  which 
hath  thus  wrought  and  fought  against  the  Truth, 
is  not,  nor  can  bo  of  God,  but  is  of  the  wicked 
and  although  the  fruits  it  hath  brought  forth, 
through  the  agents  and  instruments  iu  and  by  which 
it  hath  wrought,  in  making  disturbances  in  meet- 
ings, to  the  breaking  the  church's  peace;  causing 
divisions  among  Friends ;  publishing  to  the  world 
most  wicked,  malicious,  railing,  and  scandalous 
books  against  Friends;  (an  effect  of  the  greatest 
enmity ;)  shutting  and  keeping  Friends  out  of  their 
common  meeting-houses,  in  which  they  have  a  just 
right  and  property,  and  not  suffering  thera  to  meet 
therein,  which  is  a  part  of  the  persecution  inflicted 
on  Friends  by  the  world,  and  at  length  also  set- 
ting up  separate  meetings,  in  opposition  to  the 
meetings  of  God's  people; — although,  I  say,  these 
fruits  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  discover  and 
manifest,  to  an  unclouded  mind,  what  spirit  that  is 
and  must  needs  be,  which  hath  brought  them  forth; 
yet  inasmuch  as  some,  partly  through  weakness  of 
judgment,  and  partly  through  personal  affection  to 
some  of  those  leading  separatists,  are  yet  in  danger 
to  be  betrayed  bylheir  fair  words  and  feigned 
speeches,  wherewith  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  I 
feel  a  concern  remain  upon  my  spirit,  in  the  love 
of  God,  to  warn  all  such,  that  they  join  not  with, 
nor  give  countenance  unto  that  spirit,  that  hath 
thus  wrought  agairist  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
people. 

"  For,  Friends,  in  the  holy  fear  of  the  living  God 


and  in  the  openings  of  the  spring  of  his  pure  life  in 
my  soul  at  this  time,  and  from  the  certain  know- 
ledge and  clear  demonstration  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him  therein,  I  testify  and  declare  unto 
u,  that  this  spirit,  which  in  this  day  hath  run 
t,  and  hath  drawn  out  some  into  opposition 
against  the  way  and  work  of  the  Lord,  into  division 
nd  separation  from  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  holy  assemblies  which  the  Lord  hath  ga- 
thered, and  by  his  powerful  presence  hath  owned, 
and  daily  doth  own  ;— this  spirit,  I  say,  is  the  same 
with  that  which  formerly  wrought,  in  other  appear- 
ances, against  the  Truth  in  our  time ;  and  is  the 
same  with  that  spirit,  which  wrought  aqainst  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  the  holy  apostles. 
This  mystery  of  iniquity  then  wrought,  and  caused 
many  to  turn  aside,  and  to  leave  the  right  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  forsake  the  assemblies  of  God's 
people;  yea,  and  to  run  into  separation  too;  upon 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  his  brand,  that  they 
were  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit.  And  many 
close  and  sharp  testimonies  did  the  Lord  give  forth 
through  his  servants  in  that  day  against  this  spirit, 
and  against  those  that  were  joined  to  it,  and  acted 
by  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

"  Yea,  Friends,  this  spirit  that  hath  led  some 
now  to  .set  up  their  separate  meetings,  is  the  same 
that  led  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  to  set  up  his 
separate  altar  at  Bethel,  of  which  you  may  read,  1 
Kings,  12th  and  13th  chapters.  He  was  afraid 
that' if  the  people  should  continue  to  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  do  sacrifice  there,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  as  the  Lord  had 
required,  they  would  then  forsake  him,  and  return 
to  the  Lord  again. 

"  0  Friends !  consider,  how  hath  dryness  and 
withering  come  upon  many  a  great  and  stout  one 
in  this  day,  who  have  lifted  up  themselves  against 
the  Lord,  and  have  sought,  by  the  devices  of  their 
own  hearts,  to  establish  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  against  the  way  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  hand 
they  have  put  forth  in  that  work,  they  could  not 
pull  in  again. 

"  0  Friends!  stand  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  dominion  of  his  poWer,  over 
this  wicked  spirit  in  all  its  twistings  and  twinings. 
Let  neither  the  frowns  nor  the  fawnings,  the  threats 
nor  the  flatteries,  the  hard  speeches,  nor  the  oily 
words,  the  pharisaical  friendship,  the  dissembling 
love,  the  seeming  kindness,  the  familiar  carriage, 
the  free  entertainment,  the  ofl'er  of  advantage,  &e., 
have  any  influence  upon  you,  to  draw  you  in  the 
least  measure  to  join  or  touch  with  God's  enemy  ; 
with  him  that  sets  up  a  separate  altar,  a  separate 
meeting  in  opposition  to,  and  to  draw  or  keep  from, 
the  right  way  of  the  Lord.  Mind  well  the  answer 
which  the  man  of  God  gave  to  Jeroboam's  tempt- 
ing invitation  ;  '  If,'  said  he,  '  thou  wilt  give  me  half 
thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee ;  neither  will 
I  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  in  this  place.'  This 
was  where  the  separate  altar  was  set  up. 

"Therefore,  all  Friends,  watch  against  every 
temptation  thereunto,  as  you  love  your  lives,  as  you 
regard  the  good  and  eternal  welfare  of  your  souls  ; 
and  let  not  the  name  or  person  of  any 
power  over  you,  to  draw  you  aside,  i 


have 
lithcr  let 
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numbers  sway  -with  you  ;  in  wliicb,  I  know,  these 
adversaries  of  trutli  do  not  a  little  boast,  though 
blessed  bo  God,  with  little  reason  ;  but  remembei 
that  Jeroboam  of  old  had  ten  tribes  out  of  twclv( 
to  cry  up  his  separate  altar ;  notwithstanding  which 
he  is  branded  to  posterity  in  the  holy  record  with 
this  brand,  '  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  Therefore  let  not  any  follow  a  niul 
titude  to  do  evil.  Exod.  xxiii.  2.  But  all  folic 
that  which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves,  and  to 
all  men.  1  Thess.  v.  15.  For  Friends,  you  know 
whither  the  broad  way  leads,  and  what  it  is  the 
wide  gate  opens  into,  which  the  many  go  in  at ; 
but  keep  ye  to  the  strait  gate,  and  walk  ye  on  in 
the  narrow  way,  for  in  it  is  safety,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  everlasting  happiness. 

"  But,  Friends,  because  of  the  straitncss  of  this 
gate,  and  the  narrowness  of  this  way,  some  that 
have  attempted  to  walk  in  it,  are  grown  -n-eary  of 
it,  and  have  sought  out  another  way,  which,  Joro 
boam-like,  they  have  devised  of  their  own  hearts, 
wherein  they  may  have  more  room,  more  scope, 
more  company,  ease  in  the  flesh,  liberty  to  the 
flesh,  and  all  without  control.  And  this,  I  am 
satisfied,  hath  not  been  the  least  motive  to  the  se- 
paration in  this  day,  as  it  was  the  greatest  in  days 
past;  though  some  that  have  been  drawn  into  it, 
may  not  perhaps  see  the  ground  upon  which  it  was 
undertaken.  But  the  Lord  hath  opened  an  eye  in 
many,  which  sees  the  ri^e  and  ground,  entrance  and 
end,  of  this  libertine  spirit  and  its  work.  And  this 
eye  will  the  Lord  daily  open  more  and  more,  in  all 
that  diligently  and  in  sincerity  wait  upon  him. 

"  Therefore  all  Friends  everywhere,  who  have 
not  yet  a  clear  sight,  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  work,  design  and  drift  of 
this  dividing  spirit,  wait  I  beseech  you,  in  simpli- 
city of  heart  and  lowliness  of  mind,  upon  the  Lord, 
and  keep  to  the  measure  of  the  grace  you  have 
received  from  him  ;  and  suffer  not  your  minds  to 
be  swayed  or  biassed  by  any  personal  kindness, 
natural  affection,  relation,  kindred,  or  acquaintance, 
but  stand  single  and  open  to  the  Lord,  not  joining 
to,  nor  any  way  countenancing  that  which  the  tes- 
timony of  Truth,  in  the  arisiugs  of  the  heavenly  life, 
and  breakings  forth  of  the  Divine  power  through 
any,  goes  forth  against.  So  will  your  present 
standing  be  safe,  and  you  be  preserved  out  of  the 
snares  of  this  insinuating  and  treacherous  spirit : 
and  the  Lord,  in  his  appointed  time,  as  ye  abide 
with  him,  will  open  your  understandings  further, 
and  give  you  a  clearer  sight  of  that  which  at  pre- 
sent you  do  not  fully  see,  and  thereby  bring  you 
to  that  certainty  and  assurance,  which  blessed  be 
his  name,  he  hath  brought  many  unto. 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Friends,  whose  spirits  the 
the  Lord  hath  stirred  up,  and  whose  hearts  he  hath 
engaged  in  a  holy  zeal,  to  stand  up  for  his  blessed 
Name  and  Truth,  and  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  this  wicked  rending  spirit,  go  on  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Lord,  in  the  might  of 
the  God  of  Jacob;  for  you  are  assuredly  on  the 
Lord's  side,  and  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  strength  of 
Israel,  is  on  your  side.  Therefore,  Friends,  bo  en- 
couraged in  the  Lord,  to  stand  steadfast  in  your 
testimony,  not  giving  way  to  the  enemy,  no,  not 
for  a  moment.  And  take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  in 
the  love  of  God,  how  ye  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
peace  or  terms  of  agreement  with  tliis  ungodly, 
treacherous  spirit,  which  is  out  of  the  truth,  and 
draws  out  of  the  truth,  and  fights  against  the 
truth ;  for  there  is  no  peace  unto  it,  saith  my 
God.  "^  '  ^ 

"  And  they  who  have  joined  themselves  unto  it, 
and  have  wickedly  given  themselves  up  to  be  actuated 
by  it,  and  to  act  for  it,  must  pass  through  the  river 
of  judgment,  if  ever  they  be  redeemed  from  under 


its  power.  Friends,  condemnation  must  first  be  felt'  rican  cotton,  and  64,900  bales  from  other  source; 
and  owned,  before  reconciliation  can  be  known;;  At  Berliu  alone,  there  were,  in  1856,  88  spinnin 
and  the  fire  of  the  Lord  must  pass  upon  the  trans- !  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  290,000  spindles.  I 
grosser,  to  consume  the  works  of  darkness,  the  un-  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  there  were,  in  1857,  13. 
godly  deeds,  the  envious,  reviling  speeches,  the!  spinning  mills,  with  600,000  spindles, 
wicked,  malicious,  slanderous  books  and  pamphlets,  Bremen  and  Hamburg  import  very  large  quani 
&.C.,  and  to  burn  up  the  ground  from  whence  theyi  titles  of  cotton  for  the  north  of  Germany,  but  non 
sprang.  For  a  flaming  sword  hath  the  Lord  God  is  manufactured  in  these  cities.  Most  of  that  re 
set  in  his  Eden,  which  turneth  every  way;  andiceived  at  Hamburg  is  re-exported  from  Liverpoo 
none  that  are  gone  out  can  ever  come  in  again,  but  so  that  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  fall 
they  must  pass  under  the  flaming  edge  thereof,  far  short  of  the  measure  of  American  cotton  take 
Therefore,  my  dear  Friends,  stand  your  ground  ini  there. 

the  authority  of  the  heavenly  life,  and  ta'mper  notl  Kussia  buys  American  cotton  at  Liverpool  als(| 
with  God's  enemies.  Remember  the  word  of  the;  In  1857,  there  were  fifty-five  cotton  spinning  milli 
Lord  to  the  prophet :  '  Let  them  return  unto  thee,  in  Kussia,  employing  sixty  thousand  people.  Nine, 
but  return  not  thou  unto  them.'  And  then  what;  tenths  of  the  cotton  used  in  Eussia  is  Amoricati 
follows?  'I  will  make  thee  unto  this  people  a  and  in  1856,  124,000  bales  were  sent  direct.  Th; 
fenced   brazen   wall,   and  they  shall  fight  against  weaving  and  other  mills  are  in   proportion  to  th| 


thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for  I 
am  with  thee,  to  save  thee,  and  to  deliver  thee, 
saith  the  Lord.' 


spinning  establishments,  and  employ  four  times  th' 
number  of  operatives. 

Belgium  has  many  cotton  factories,  employin 


"  So  the  God  of  life  fill  your  hearts  daily  more  26,000  to  28,000  work  people  in  them.     In  185^, 

and  more  with  a  Phineas'  zeal  for  the  honour  ofj  26,809,700  pounds  of  cotton  were  imported  int 

his  name,  and  furnish  you  abundantly  with  wisdom;  Belgium,  of  which  twelve   and    a  half  millions  c 

and    counsel,    with    boldness    and    courage,    with  pounds  came  direct  from  the  United  States. 

strength  and  power,  to  encounter  and  overcome  the]      In  Switzerland,  there  were,  in  1856,  132  spin 

enemy  ;  and  make  every  one  more  watchful  agaiRst|  ning  and  48  weaving  mills.     The  import  of  cotto 

the  spirit  of  the  world,  to  withstand  it  in  all  its,  for  the  same  year  was  28,580,000  pounds  of  ra'i 

lurements  to   vanity,    of  -whatsoever  kind;  that]  cotton  and  386,540  pounds  of  yarns  and  threat 

hatsoever  would  defile  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  may  j  At  least   nine-tenths  of  this  is   from  the  Unite 

i  purged  out,  and  kept  out,  that  the  Lord  may[  States.     The  cotton  factories  of  Switzerland  are  ( 

more  and  more  delight  in  his  people,  and  shower,  a  superior  character  for  skill  and  the  prompt  intr( 

down  his  blessings  upon  them  ;  which  is  the  fervent  \  duction  of  improvements. 

lesire  of  your  faithful  friend  in  the  love  and  service       In  Sardinia,  there  is  a  large  manufacture  of  co'. 

of  the  unchangeable  truth,  ton,  19,020,661  pounds  being  imported  in  185! 

Thomas  Ellwood."       of  which  11,621,797  pounds  came  from  the  Unite 

e  24th  of  tlio  Second  uioutli,  1G813.  States   directly,   and   most  of  the  remainder  ws 

*^ American,  re-exported  from  Liverpool  and  elsi 

ColtoD  Mannfactures  on  the  Continent.  where. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  England  mono-  In  Austria,  by  official  reports  for  1856,  thei 
polizes  the  manufacture  of  cotton  for  Europe,  were  84,774,371  pounds  of  cotton  imported — aboi 
France,  North  Germany,  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzer-  200,000  bales.  In  1854,  there  were  189  estal 
land,  Spain,  and  even  llussia,  all  now  manufacture  lishments  for  cotton  manufacture,  consuming  abo' 
cotton  largely.  Most  of  the  cotton  they  use  is  145,000  bales.  The  larger  manufacturers  impo. 
American,  and  more  of  this  is  received  by  them  cotton  direct  from  the  United  States;  and  the  fo 
through  Liverpool  than  is  imported  direct  from  this  mer  supply  from  the  Levant  very  much  deelini 
country.  In  a  valuable  report  by  —  Claiborne, 'in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1850. 
pecial  agent  of  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  Extensive  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Fran 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe,  we  find  the  and  the  north  of  Europe  now  is,  it  is  apparent,  fro 
following  statistics  of  the  cotton  manufacture  on  the  these  statements,  that  they  cannot  in  future  expc 
continent.  to  manufacture  largely  for  supply  of  other  cou; 

In  France,  b*y  returns  embodied  in  a  work  pre-  tries,  or  those  out  of  Europe,  at  least.  Eecoivii' 
pared  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  for  1855,  there  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton  almost  wholly  from  t 
566  mills  for  spinning  cotton,  employing  63,064  United  States,  they  have  the  cost  of  two  shipment 
people — 22,807  men,  23,501  women,  and  16,726:  and  the  greater  cost  of  power  in  machinery  theii 
children — and  producing  yarns,  valued  at  §27,-  to  contend  against,  in  comparison  with  ourselvi| 
379,000.  For  the  weaving  and  further  manufac-  In  skill  for  the  finer  tissues,  they  of  course  exec' 
ture  of  cotton  alone,  there  are  1484  establish-  but  this  disproportion  of  skill  is  fast  becoming  k; 
ments,  employing  145,474  work  people,  using  decided,  as  the  workmen  of  the  European  citi' 
yarns,  valued  at  818,384,806,  and  making  fabrics,'  emigrate  and  settle  here.  The  French  tariff  is  : 
worth  830,448,200.  In  the  manufacture  of  laces  i  most  prohibitory  on  all  textile  fabrics,  and  t 
and  embroideries,  and  stuffs  in  which  cotton  is  Zollverein  trade  regulations  are  stringently  pi 
mainly  but  not  exclusively  used,  there  are  556|tective.  Under  the  general  system  now  prevnlc 
establishments,  employing  66,392  people.  The! in  the  west  of  Europe,  which  is  everywhere  dixi 
cotton  received  in  France  is  increased  in  value  cdly  protective,  there  can  be  little  danger  tl 
350  per  cent,  by  manufacture,  most  of  it  going  into  those  States  will  become  more  formidable  as  riv.. 
"  of  our  own  manufactures  than  they  now  are,  wh: 


fine  and  elaborately  worked  tissues.  In  1856,  France 
imported  173,926,744  lbs.  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  for  its  own  consumption,  and  sent  us  cotton 
tissues  in  return,  valued  at  81,^97,200,  according 
to  this  authority.  The  last  item  does  not  look  like 
the  full  sum,  since  our  importation  of  fine  cotton 
fabrics  from  France  is  large,  in  1856,  reaching  a 
total  of  82,215,800. 

The  German  Zollverein,  or  States  of  the  tariff- 
union  in  the  north  of  Germany,  had,  in  1857,  196 
cotton  factories,  consuming  121,050  bales  of  Ame- 


the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  soon  cease 
send  us  cotton  fabrics  at  all.  Purchasing  th 
raw  cotton  here,  as  they  must  continue  to  "do  i 
der  all  circumstances,  the  future  prospect  for  or 
entire  cotton  growing  interest  is  as  satisfactory  i 
could  be  desired ;  while  a  proper  adjustment  f 
the  tariff  would  render  the  independence  of  cotti 
manufactures  certain,  so  far  as  the  Europe  i 
States  of  the  continent  are  concerned. — Ao,  t 
American. 
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For  "  Tbc  Friond 

man,  nith  Occasional 


omo  letters  of  George  Chore 
Kemarks. 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  school  for  the  educa- 
lou  of  the  poor.  lu  the  First  ciontli,  1784,  G.  C, 
11  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Pemberton,  An- 
ihony  Benezet,  Henry  Drinker,  Charles  West;  &c., 
sent  the  following  : — 

THODGHTS     ON    THE     SUBJECT     OF     SCHOOLING 

pooii  friends'  children. 
The  fifth  query  agreed  on  by  the  Yearly  Mect- 
ng,  and  read  among  us  once  a  Quarter,  points  out 
hat  'the  children  of  poor  Friends  should  freely 
laitake  of  learning  to  fit  them  for  business.'  How 
hi^  christian  help  might  most  properly  and  cfiec- 
ually  be  given,  should,  perhaps,  be  more  weightily 
ittoiided  to,  than  it  has  been,  by  all  Friends,  who 
ue  favoured  with  enough,  and  some  to  spare  of 
his  world's  treasure. 

''  The  precepts  delivered  to  the  Jews,  by  Moses 
hroujjh  l)iviue  authority,  enjoined  them  the  strict 
ibscrvatioQ  of  liberality  to  the  poor,  as  an  indis- 
lensable  duty,  with  blessings  annexed,  which  arc 
,vorthy  to  be  read  with  attention  by  christians. 
5omc  of  these  precepts,  as  recorded  Deuteronomy 
IV.,  run  thus,  verse  7  :  '  If  there  be  a  poor  man  of 
jne  of  thy  brethren,  within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy 
.and  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
dialt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand 
Vom  thy  poor  brother.'  Vcr.  10,  11:  'Thou 
■:halt  surely  give  him,  and  thy  heart  shall  not  be 
grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him,  because  that 
Iter  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in 
all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine 
iband  unto;   for   the  poor  shall  never  cease  out 

■  bf  thy   land,  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying, 
iThou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  bro- 
Ither,   to   thy   poor,    and    to   thy   needy,   in  thy 
lland.' 
I    "  It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  a  generous  and 

■  noble  disposition,  when  we  consider,  that  if  all 
|were  reckoned  up,  the  value  of  the  goods  and  ef- 
fects, which  have,  of  late  time,  been  rent  or  taken 
laway  from  the  members  of  our  Society  by  the  war- 
llike  spirit,  would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  Yet 
we  have  a  way  of  living  still,  and  many,  a  consid- 
erable overplus;  when  on  human  computation,  in  the 
'cloudy,  stormy  time,  seven  years  back,  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  credible,  we  could  have  lost  so 
'much,  without  many  being  ruined,  and  even  the 
iwealthy  left  naked  and  bare.  Herein  the  loving- 
ikindness  and  protection  of  the  bountiful  hand  of 
ithe  Lord,  sustaining  and  blessing  us,  as  his  chosen 
jpeople,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  is  to  the  wise  in 
(heart  clearly  evident  and  largely  manifested.  Con- 
jsiderations  of  this  kind,  having  of  late  bad  deep 
land  weighty  place  in  my  mind,  it  appeared  ea.sy 
land   safe    [for   me]    to   pen  down    some   thoughts 

thereupon;  a  fervent  desire  being  raised,  that  we 
I  all  might  be  excited,  now  the  storm  is  a  little 
[abated,  to  serious  thoughtfulness  concerning  our 
present  duty.  [That  they  might]  examine  carefully, 
I  whether  there  has  been,  or  is  yet,  enough  of  a 
I  righteous  care  prevalent,  to  have  our  minds  re- 
deemed from  a  too  close  attachment  to  the  things 
of  the  world,  to  ourselves,  and  our  iamilies,  in  re- 
gard to  earthly  treasure.  Ought  we  not  reverently 
to  remember,  [that]  we  are  only  placed  as  stewards 
over  the  good  things  we  possess '!  That  it  is  our 
christian  duty  and  interest  to  seek  instruction  of 
Divine  wisdom,  which  opens  the  heart,  and  clearly 
informs  us  what  we  might  and  should  do,  as  faith- 
ful stewards,  in  promoting  the  glory  of  the  great 
Giver,  and  the  real  good  of  our  brethren  and  fellow 
creatures  ?  [This  would]  cause  our  lights  to  shine 
forth,  and  reach  even  to  refresh  the  poor,  and  re- 


vive the  spirits  of  the  distressed  in  the 
allotments  and  lonely  dwelling-piaees. 


"  Should  we  not  consider  that  according  to  the 
Divine  injunction,  above  given,  with  divers  others 
of  like  kind,  in  Scripture,  a  proper  part  of  what 
the  Lord's  people  possess  outwardly,  should  be 
liberally  given,  or  devoted,  for  the  suitable  relief 
and  help  of  their  brethren  and  fellow  pilgrims,  in 
poverty  or  pinching  circumstances?  The  wise  man 
saith,  '  Ho  that  considereth  the  poor,  lendcth  to  the 
Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath  given,  will  he  pay 
him  again!'  The  poor,  as  our  ancient  friend, 
Stephen  Crisp,  advised  in  his  day,  may  often  be 
helped  by  the  wise,  open,  and  tender-hearted  man 
and  woman,  by  advice,  admonition  and  coun.sel,  as 
well  as  otherwise.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any 
way,  whereby  the  offspring  of  those  in  low  cireum- 
stauecs,  among  Friends,  might  be  more  fruitfully 
considered,  and  lastingly  helped,  than  by  a  suitable 
provision  lor  some  religious  school  education,  in  a 
frugal,  easy  way,  from  a  general  stock  or  fund  to 
be  provided  by  their  brethren  of  more  ability,  and 
planned,  laid  out,  and  every  way  regulated  as  wis- 
dom might  point  out. 

"  AV'e  find  by  accounts  from  our  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, that,  within  sis  years  past,  steps  have  bcei 
taken,  and  large  progress  made  in  a  work  of  thi.' 
kind,  whereby  several  hundred  children  have  been 
helped  to  schooling,  and  solid  instruction,  [children 
of]  Friends,  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  at  a 
boarding-school  set  up  at  a  place  called  Ackworth, 
in  Yorkshire,  under  the  cape  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Loudon.  This  institution  was  put  forward 
and  settled  by  means  of  gifts  and  contribution 
some  large  and  others  lesser,  from  well-disposed 
Friends  of  the  different  Quarterly  Bleetings,  and 
was  principally  begun  through  the  pious  care  and 
close  attention  which  our  Friend,  the  late  John 
Fothergill,  paid  to  the  subject  in  his  lifetime.  A 
letter  written  by  him,  explaining  this  matter,  and 
the  intentions  of  Friends  therein,  was  printed  in 
London.  The  contents  thereof  are  striking  and 
worthy  of  consideration  among  us.  It  appears  that 
great  satisfaction  and  benefit  has  already  arisen 
from  that  provision  and  school. 

On  the  whole,  may  we  not  conclude,  that  if 
Friends  were  to  heartily  unite  herein,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable something  might  be  done  in  the  same  line 
mongst  us,  which  would  produce  much  satisfac- 
tion to  pious  contributors,  and  be  likely  to  draw 
down  a  heavenly  blessing  on  our  charitable  endea- 
vours, and  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  of  our  rising 
youth,  whose  parents  are  low  in  the  world.  Through 
this  reason,  [the  poverty  of  their  parents,]  and  be- 
cause of  other  difficulties  relating  to  schools  in  the 
country,  some  hopeful  children  of  Friends  are 
likely  to  miss  even  of  common  necessary  learning. 
Why  might  not  a  subscription  be  set  on  foot 
by  the  willing-hearted  among  Friends,  to  try  whe- 
ther a  stock  of  some  consequence  could  not  be 
ade  up,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  helping  many 
of  our  fellow  members,  in  a  safe  and  easy  way,  to 
have  their  offspring  instructed  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  business,  as  well  as  taught  and  brought, 
through  the  religious  care  of  pious  tutors  and  over- 
to  understand  the  principles  of  Truth,  and 
to  receive  solid  impressions  therefrom  in  early  life. 
This  might  contribute  to  qualify  many  for  being 
bright  and  useful  members  [of  religious  Society], 
who,  by  being  neglected  or  left  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  proper  instruction,  may  remain  in  the 
dark,  ignorant,  uncultivated  state  of  nominal  pro- 
fessors. G.  C." 

To  his  friend,  and  nearly  united  fellow-labourer 
n  the  cau.se  of  a  religiously  guarded  education  for 
the  children  of  Friends,  Owen  Piddle,  George 
Churchman  thus  writes ; 


■  scattered  "  East  Nottingham,  Third  mo.  2d,  1786. 

"Dear  Friend, — As  my  thoughts  have  at  times 
been  much  employed  on  the  subject  of  education 
for  young  people,  especially  those  in  low  circum- 
stances, amongst  Friends  and  others,  I  have  be- 
lieved it  not  wrong  to  hint  a  little  thereon,  at  seasons, 
to  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  be  thoughtful  on  the 
same  subject.  Little  coals,  thrown  together,  may 
kindleeach  other,  and  create  warmth  amongstothers. 
"  It  is  now  not  less  than  twenty-three  years,  that 
this  subject  has  often  been  warm  in  my  thoughts, 
with  a  pleasant  relish.  Some  little  movements  have 
been  gradually  made  by  individuals  towards  laying 
a  foundation  for  educating  a  number  of  poor  child- 
ren, not  Friends.  These  movements  have  at  times 
met  with  discouragement  divers  ways.  Some  well- 
iuded  people  have  no  talent  to  look  at  what  might 
be  done  for  the  general  good,  by  every  one  [exert- 
ing themselves]  a  little.  Others,  not  of  the  worst 
kind  of  people,  have  views  so  much  confined  to  their 
own  families  or  near  connections,  that  there  ap- 
pear no  cracks  for  them  to  look  out  for  a  distri- 
bution of  a  part  of  the  substance  conferred  upon 
them,  any  other  way.  [These  do  not  seem  to  have] 
any  sight  of  duty  in  regard  to  imparting  a  little 
when  it  might  be  really  beneficial,  and  might  meet 
with  a  reward,  because  agreeable  to  the  Divine 
injunction  to  liberality.  There  are  others,  not  only 
close-handed  about  giving  to  generous  purposes, 
but  who  are  busy,  fretful,  fault-tinders  in  regard  to 
things  which  their  narrow  bias  cannot  comprehend, 
and  who,  in  a  sly  way,  behind  backs,  speak  evil 
and  spread  unfavourable  reports  and  insinuations 
of  that  they  do  not  understand.  I  believe,  and 
have  found  by  some  degree  of  experience,  that  there 
is  no  better  way  for  humble-minded  christians, 
who  desire  carefully  to  attend  to  the  pointings  of 
the  Divine  finger,  in  regard  to  their  particular  duty, 
in  whatever  line  it  may  lead  them  in  filling  the 
station  in  religious  Society  or  in  the  creation  ac- 
cording to  the  gifts  and  talents  received  from  the 
great  Almighty  Giver, — I  believe  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  to  get  forward  in  a  safe  and  durable  pro- 
gress, than  to  'be  patient  towards  all  men,'  and  to 
endeavour  quietly  to  improve  under  all  things  that 
are  permitted  to  come  as  trials  of  their  faith  and 
patience  ;  labouring  to  keep  the  eye  steady  and 
single  to  Him,  who  was  the  holy  pattern  of  meek- 
ness and  submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  He,  when  near  his  departure  on  the 
ignominous  cross,  left  unto  us  as  a  lasting  lesson  of 
good  will,  even  to  envious  and  ignorant  persecu- 
tors, the  truly  noble  language  of  '  Father,  for- 
give them,  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

"  In  any  work  of  importance  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  faithful  attention  and  honest  labour,  ac- 
cording to  ability,  as  the  way  opens  in  clearness, 
with  due  patience  properly  exercised,  will,  in  due 
time,  bring  about  right  things.  Yea,  I  have  be- 
lieved, that  if  some,  now  on  the  stage  of  action  in 
our  Society,  are  careful  to  mind  what  may  be 
nted  out,  and  regularly  to  move  under  the  guid- 
ance of  best  wisdom,  strange  and  unexpected  things 
y  come  to  pass  in  our  land,  even  in  the  sight  of 
the  ignorant,  and  those  who  get  little  further  than 
to  grovel  in  the  earth,  to  their  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. Jlay  the  wakeful,  humble-minded,  both 
among  elder  and  younger  in  the  families  of  Friends, 
be  deeply  bent  before  Ilim,  who  hath  laid  the 
foundation  that  standeth  sure,  having  the  certain 
seal,  '  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.'  Let 
them  be  employed  how  they  may  be  in  his  fear,  or 
ubjected  to  whatever  difficulties  he  may  permit, 
He,  whose  awful  name  is  '  The  Lord  Almighty, 
who  heareth  the  cries  of  the  poor,  and  the  sighing 
of  the  needy,'  hath  promised  to  such,  'I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.' 


-ZUi 
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"I  may  mention  respcotins  what  we  have  done 'the  lover  of  nature  if  it  is  not  good  weather  when 
in  resrard  to  a  foundation  for  educating  common  it  rains 


poor  children,  it  has  appeared  for  some  time  past, 
as  though  the  time  was  not  far  off,  for  it  to  be  laid 
before  the  legislature  as  an  object  for  them  to  look 
at.  This  has  been  conferred  oq  among  the  trustees 
here  and  in  Philadelphia.  For  some  weeks  it  has 
seemed  to  settle  easy  with  me  that  it  might  be 
moved  there  before  long.  I  have  found  my  mind 
increasingly  engaged  to  keep  the  subject  in  view, 
and  have  felt  more  boldness  to  mention  it,  than 
heretofore,  especially  among  those  not  of  our  So- 
ciety. A  number  of  these  appear  to  approve  much 
of  our  care  for  the  poor,  aud  proceedings  in  the 
matter.  It  has  been  hiuted  to  some  members  of 
the  Assembly,  who  encourage  the  motion  of  bring- 
inc  it  there.  We  have  understood  they  have  done 
something  considerable  in  encouragement  of  a 
school  or  college  of  another  kind  in  Cumberland 
county.  I  thought  I  had  more  than  common  free- 
dom this  evening  in  hinting  a  little  to  thee  on  this 
subject,  hoping  it  will  not  be  burdensome.  Thou 
may  know  best,  by  attending  to  the  counsel  of 
Truth,  in  thyself,  whether  tliy  allotment  may  ever 
be,  to  live  in  a  place  calculated  to  procure  benefit 
to  mankind  in  a  way  of  careful  education  for  chil 
dren,  if  an  institution  for  that  purpose  should  hap 
pen  to  rise  and  meet  with  success  in  our  day. 

The  other  subject  of  a  school  for  Friends'  chil 
dren  in  low  circumstances,  like  that  at  Ackworth,  ap- 
pears sometimes  also  to  settle  with  increasing  weight 
in  my  thoughts,  hoping  it  will  ripen  in  the  minds  of 
Friends,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  business  of  some 
to  stir  in  that  and  keep  it  alive,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  do  more  than  encourage  and  stir  up  those 
entrusted  with  plenty,  as  to  the  things  of  this  world. 
I  know  some,  who,  I  believe,  might  be  excited  to 
subscribe  thereto  handsomely  for  a  beginning,  if  it 
were  properly  motioned  to  them,  and  a  suitable  in- 
troduction thereto  proposed,  and  am  not  without 
thoughts  of  exerting  my  poor  abilities,  by  giving  a 
little'time,  if  it  could  be  properly  spared,  to  ride 
on  that  errand.  I  lately  perused  thy  letter  and 
propositions  sent  me  last  Seventh  month  was  a 
year,  on  this  latter  subject.  The  disposition  aud 
spirit  attending  it,  was  renewedly  pleasant,  and 
perhaps  was,  in  part,  the  occasion  of  this  attempt 
to  write  to  thee.  Geo.  Churchman." 

From  a  postscript  added  to  this  letter  four  days 
later,  it  appears  that  G.  C.  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  Assembly,  in  favour  of  the  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren, which  he  forwarded  to  Owen  Biddle  for  con- 
sideration of  the  trustees  in  Philadelphia. 


Sir,  one  may  see  in  Europe  artificial  water- 
works, cascades  constructed  by  the  skill  of  man, 
at  enormous  expense — at  Cbatsworth,  at  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  the  remains  of  magnificent  water-works 
at  Marly,  where  Louis  XIV.  lavished  uncounted 
millions  of  gold,  and  thus,  according  to  some 
writers,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  depletions  of 
the  treasury  which  brought  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  traveller  thinks  it  a  great  thing  to  see 
these  artificial  water-works,  where  a  little  water  is 
pumped  up  by  creaking  machinery  or  a  panting 
steam-engine,  to  be  scattered  in  frothy  spray ;  aud 
do  we  talk  of  its  not  being  a  good  day  when  God's 
great  engine  is  exhibited  to  us,  his  imperial  water- 
works sending  up  the  mist  and  vapours  to  the 
clouds,  to  be  rained  down  again  in  comfort,  and 
beauty,  and  plenty,  upon  grateful  and  thirsty  man  ? 
Sir,  as  a  mere  gratification  of  the  taste,  I  know 
nothing  in  nature  more  sublime,  more  beautiful 
than  these,  descending  in  abundance  and  salubrity 
from  the  skies.'' 


All  Weather  Good. — The  following  happy  allu- 
sion was  made  by  Edward  Everett,  at  his  recent 
speech  at  Birmingham  : — - 

"  To  speak  seriously,  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  it  required  any  premeditation,  any  fore- 
thought, to  pour  out  the  simple  aud  honest  eflfu- 
sions  of  the  heart  on  an  occasion  so  interesting  as 
this.  A  good  occasion,  sir;  a  good  day,  sir,  not- 
withstanding its  commencement.  I  have  heard 
from  one  friend  and  another  this  morning— -kind 
enough  to  pay  his  respects  to  me,  knowing  on  what 
errand  I  had  come — I  have  heard  from  one  and 
another  the  remark  that  he  was  sorry  that  we  hadn't 
a  good  day.  It  was,  it  is  true,  raining  in  the 
morning.  But  it  is  a  good  day,  notwithstandin; 
the  rain.  The  weather  is  good  ;  all  weather  i 
good  ;  sunshine  is  good  ;  rain  is  good.  Not  gooi 
weather,  sir?  Ask  the  farmer  in  whose  grains 
and  roots  there  yet  remains  some  of  its  moisture, 
to  be  driven  out  by  to-morrow's  sun.  Ask  the 
boatman,  who  is  waiting  for  his  raft  to  go  over  th* 
rapids.  Ask  the  dairyman  and  grazier  if  the  rain 
even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  not  good.     Ask 


Snbterraneaii  Poverty. 

In  1850,  the  number  of  poor  people  in  New 
York  living  in  underground  rooms  was  18,000; 
it  is  now  25,000.  Dr.  Robert  Ray  recently  madt 
a  visit  to  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  places  he  discovered  there  : — 

The  first  visit  was  to  a  low  basement  room 
dimly  lighted  with  two  small  windows,  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  heated  by  a  small  fire  on 
the  hearth,  over  which  two  idle  men  were  smok' 
their  pipes.  The  room  was  about  twelve  feet  by 
ten,  and  in  it  lived  three  families — men,  women 
and  children — one  of  the  latter,  moreover,  kept 
from  school  by  the  want  of  shoes  to  protect  her 
feet  from  the  snow  and  ice.  In  connection  with 
the  above  I  need  only  state  that  the  highest  medi 
cal  authorities  give  300  cubic  feet  of  air  for  eacl 
person  as  the  minimum  compatible  with  health. 

The  second  visit  was  to  the  attic  of  a  tall  tene 
ment  house,  where  we  met  a  strong,  able-bodied 
man,  whose  only  room  was  a  dark  closet  some 
eight  feet  square,  and  further  diminished  in  size  by 
the  abrupt  slope  of  the  roof;  without  window, 
chimney,  or  furniture,  except  a  roll  of  bedding 
and  a  chair  or  two.  He  complained  of  the  hard 
times;  said  he  could  get  no  work,  and,  with  regard 
to  his  two  girls,  said  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of 
them  for  three  days.  On  going  into  the  dismal 
basement  of  the  same  house,  we  heard  the  other 
side  of  the  story,  for  there  we  found  his  two  girls, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  ill  treatment 
of  their  father,  who,  we  ascertained,  was  able  to 
earn  at  any  tjipe  §2  a  day  at  his  trade  ;  and  yet 
this  father,  and  hundreds  of  others  like  him,  utterly 
refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  be  taken  and  pro- 
vided with  healthy,  happy  homes  elsewhere. 

At  another  house  we  met  with  a  drunken  moth- 
er, wrangling  with  her  daughter,  who  accused  her 
of  pawning  their  bed-clothing,  which  was  about 
the  only  furniture  the  room  could  boast  of.  In 
this  room  was  a  young  child,  pale,  half-starved, 
and  sick. 

The  Qc:st  visit  was  to  a  low,  dark,  chilly  cellar, 
in  which  a  barefooted  mother  was  burning  the  last 
handful  of  coals  to  warm  herself  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, both  of  whom  were  pale  and  thin,  and  one  of 
whom  had  both  eyes  closed  by  inflammation,  which 
under  the  present  circumstances,  may  lead  to  entire 
loss  of  sight,  but  which  would  be  entirely  and  rea 
dily  cured  in  a  week  by  a  little  warm  sunshim 
and  nourishing  diet. 

In  another  place,  at  our  knock,  a  bright-faced 
girl  of  fifteen  comes  out  of  the  door  and  holds  it 


closed,  her  head  hanging  for  shame  when  she  see, 
the  partition  is  too  thin  to  prevent  our  hearing  th( 
drunken  talk  of  both  father  and  mother  within 
[These  parents,  too,  refuse  to  have  their  girl  pro 
vided  with  a  home  elsewhere.] 

Interuiingled  with  cases  like  the  foregoing,  w< 
also  saw  about  half-a-dozen  families  living  in  com 
parative  comfort;  though,  even  in  them,  the  evi .j 
effects  of  over-crowding  and  absence  of  ventilatioiM. 
were   but  too  evident  in  the  sickly  looks  of  th(jt 
hildren.     On  that  subject,  however,  nothing  neecjj; 
be  added  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  testimonijj 
adduced  by  the  medical  men  of  London,  as  show 
the  utter  unfitness  of  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
dimly-lighted  rooms,  and  of  dark,  damp  cellars  foi 
human  habitation.     But,  to  conclude  : 

In  the  last  house  visited,  we  found  a  low  cellai 
some  six  feet  square,  lighted  by  one  window  whicl 
had  three  broken  panes,  into  which  were  moving 
a  mother  and  her  two  small  children.  There  wa; 
no  fire — no  stove,  even  ;  the  floors  were  not  merely 
damp,  but  wet,  and  a  little  girl  stood  there,  shiver 
ing  in  her  bare  feet. 

The  result  of  this  crowded  and  undergrounc 
life,  in  the  production  of  blear-eyed,  scrofulous 
children,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  evils  resulting 
Nearly  as  disastrous  to  health,  and  quite  as  des- 
tructive to  morals,  is  the  life  in  some  of  the  im- 
mense tenant-houses  above  ground.  The  space  o; 
nine  feet  square  and  high,  (721  cubic  feet,)  is  the 
least  allowed  by  competent  medical  authorities  foi 
one  person  to  live  in,  and  for  sleeping,  this  is  fai 
too  little,  without  ventilation.  In  these  houses,  i) 
is  very  common  for  fifteen  or  twenty  Italians  oi 
Germans  to  live,  work,  and  sleep,  in  a  room  twelve 
feet  by  fifteen,  except  when  going  to  market  or  the 
bar-room.  A  single  house  in  Cherry  street  eon- 
tains  between  1,100  and  1,500  of  these  beings 
In  these  places  cholera,  typhus  fever,  and  similai 
diseases  occasionally  run  riot  and  then  spread 
while  the  moral  contagion  is  constant,  each  yeai 
introducing  a  large  crop  of  diseased  infants,  who 
if  spared  from  untimely  graves,  which  is  but  seldoir 
the  case,  grow  up  equally  diseased  in  body  and 
mind.  The  people  are  wisely  endeavouring  tc 
abate  these  evils. 


Jonatban  Edwards'  Fvcsolutioiis. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  anything  out  of  revenge 

Resolved,  never  to  suffer  the  least  emotion 
anger  to  irrational  beings. 

Resolved,  never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but 
to  improve  it  in  the  most  profitable  way  I  possibly 
can. 

Resolved,  to  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  dc 
live. 

Resolved,  to  live  at  all  times  as  I  think  it  besi 
in  my  devout  frames,  and  when  I  have  clearest 
notions  of  the  gospel  and  another  world. 

Resolved,  to  maintain  the  strictest  temperance 
in  eating  aud  drinking. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  anything  which,  if  I  should 
see  in  another,  I  should  account  a  just  occasion  tc 
despise  him  for,  or  to  think  any  way  the  more 
meanly  of  him. 

Resolved,  never  to  speak  in  narrations  anything 
but  the  pure  and  simple  verity. 

Resolved,  never  to  speak  ill  of  any  person,  ex- 
cept some  particular  good  call  for  it. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  anything  that  I  so  mud 
question  the  lawfulness  of  as  that  I  intend,  at  th« 
same  time,  to  consider  and  examine  afterwards 
whether  it  be  lawful  or  not;  except  I  as  mud 
question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

Resolved,  never  to  allow  the  least  measure 
any  fretting  or  uneasiness  to  my  father  or  mother 
Resolved,  to  suffer  no  effects  of  it,  so  much  as  ii! 
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j)  least  alteration  of  speech  or  motion  of  my  eye ; 
i  to  bo  especially  careful  with  regard  to  any  of 
If  family. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Onr  Blessings. 
How  varied  is  the  estimate  which  we  place  upon 
Br  blessings !  how  dift'erent  the  aspect  in  which 
view  them  !  Health  is  often  spoken  of  as  among 
greatest  blessings,  and  does  really  deserve  a 
,oe  among  them,  bat  to  how  many  of  us  has 
kness  proved  even  a  greater.  That  which  most 
Is  to  purify  the  heart,  and  draw  it  unto  God, 
fountain  and  source  of  all  good,  must  surely  be 
greatest.  But  of  all  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the 
mtiful  Giver,  there  is  none  for  which  my  heart 
80  often  poured  forth  the  tribute  of  thanks- 
ing  and  praise,  as  for  that  gift  of  gifts,  a  grain 
living  faith.  That  faith  which  looks  up  to  the 
lat  Disposer  of  events  with  calm  confiding  trust. 
is  to  me  has  been  the  richest  of  all  gifts,  the 
eetest  of  all  consolations.  Ilovr  often  have  I  said 
the  secret  of  my  soul,  take  what  thou  wilt,  only 
le  this.  Health,  home,  or  friends  are  nought 
spared  with  it,  since,  though  surrounded  by  all 
se  enjoyments,  we  are  miserable  without  it.  How 
cious  its  influence  in  times  of  trial  or  danger — 

cheering  in  seasons  of  affliction,  and  how  like 
anchor  to  the  soul,  when  tossed  as  with  a  tem- 

and  not  comforted.  Happy  is  he  who  is  en- 
ed  so  to  walk  in  that  pure  and  perfect  way,  as 
reserve  this  childlike  confidence  unbroken.  A 
isciousness  of  doing  well  gives  life  and  sweetness 
^11  our  enjoyments,  and  where  this  consciousness 
ranting,  terrestrial  things  can  afford  no  comfort. 

beautiful  are  those  lines  of  Cowper, 

rom  Thee  is  all  ttiat  soothes  the  life  of  man, 

I  high  endeavour  and  his  glad  success, 
'is  strength  to  sutler,  and  his  will  to  serve, 

I  0  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good! 

u  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  ; 
rive  what  thou  wilt,  without  thee  we  are  poor, 

I  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away." 

For  "  The  Friond." 

Co  TUE  Editor:— The  following  account  of 
ward  Brown  was  sent  to  me  by  a  Friend,  who 
gested  the  propriety  of  forwarding  the  same  for 
Be  in  "  The  Friend,"  should  it  meet  thy  appro- 
ioD. 

a  this  narrative,  the  great  necessity  is  plainly 
mplified,  of  taking  diligent  heed  to  the  require- 
its  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  as  com- 
Qicated  both  immediately  and  instrumentally ; 
1  of  being  earnestly  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
ng  diligent  heed  to  our  Divine  Instructor  for 
to   do  his  holy  will,  meet  for  his  acceptance. 
these  acts  of  dedication.  He  often  condescends 
•less  U3  with  all  the  necessary  things  appertain- 
to  this  life,  and  a  frequent  and  increasing  fore- 
e  of  the  good  things  which  are  in  store  for  all 
willing   and    obedient.     The    condescending 
dness  and  mercy  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  is  also 
ffn  in  following  his  wayward  and  disobedientones, 
eavouring  to  reclaim  and  bring  them  back  again 
he  fold  of  peace,  mercifully  re-anointing  their 
3  to  behold  the  things  which  belong  to  life  and 
'ation.     When  in  the  greatest  depths  of  trouble, 
pugh    di.sobedience,    many    are    the    instances, 
re,  by  turning  to  the  Lord  alone  in  humility 
true  dependence,  He  has  been  pleased  in  the 
|ies  of  his  mercy  and  adorable  loving-kindness, 
jjtiti.o  assist  these,  that  they  can  exclaim  with  the 
jhlinist :  "  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  hor- 
le  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet 
,Jin  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings.     And  he 
|jph  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth ;  even  praise 
ijl^o  our  God." 


We  have  likewise  an  example,  in  this  account, 
of  unfeigned  contrition,  in  a  heart  subdued  and 
humbled  by  the  spirit  of  judgmeut,  and  a  mind 
quickened  and  enlivened  by  the  precious  touches 
of  Divine  grace,  whereby  true  repentance  is  pro- 
duced; and  a  preparation  witnessed  to  make  an 
acceptable  acknowledgment  to  the  church,  inducing 
a  sense  of  the  verity  of  this  merciful  declaration  : 
"  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which  need  no 
epentance."  The  charity  and  humility  observable 
among  Friends,  when  the  acknowledgment  was  re- 
ceived, denotes  that  they  were  baptized  and  quick- 
ened, whereby  they  were  capable  of  feelingly  re- 
joicing over  the  return  of  an  erring  and  a  repent- 
ing brother,   as  the  father  over  the  return  of  the 

odigal  SOD,  as  this  exulting  language  flowed  from 
his  lips :  "  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found."  Under  a  real- 
izing sense  of  the  compassion,  loving-kindness  and 
great  forbearance  of  Israel's  God,  we  may  well 
exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  that  "  all  His  works 
praise  him,"  and  that  "  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever." 

New  York,  Second  month,  1859. 

SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   EDWARD   BROWN. 

Although  the  time  is  past  when  many  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  Edward  Brown  might 
have  been  obtained  from  his  cotemporaries ;  yet  a 
little  being  known  of  his  character  and  certain 
papers  having  been  preserved,  which  tend  to  its 
further  elucidation,  and  which  may  convey  highly 
important  caution  and  instruction  to  succeeding 
generations,  they  are  now  published  ;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  their  being  more  generally  read 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
which  he  belonged,  may  have  a  beneficial  tendency. 

Edward  Brown,  it  appears,  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  Sunderland,  and  afterwards  remov- 
ing to  Ireland,  the  following  certificate  was  sent  on 
his  behalf,  which  not  only  evinces  the  tender  con- 
cern of  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting  for  his  welfare, 
but  shows  that  by  early  attention  to  the  calls  of 
divine  love,  his  circumspect  walking  through  the 
lippery  path  of  youth  had  rendered  him  a  good 
example  to  those  of  his  own  class,  and  a  comfort 
to  his  more  experienced  friends. 

Certificate  from  Neu-castle  Monthly  Meeting, 
dated  1710. 
To  our  Friends  and  Brethren  in  the  Nation  of 
Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  a  salutation  of  dear  love  in 
the  Truth. — We  send  this  on  behalf  of  our  friend 
Edward  Brown ;  certifying  that  he  served  the  time 
of  his  apprenticeship  with  a  Friend  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  meeting,  during  which  time,  considering 
his  years,  he  walked  as  became  the  Truth  in  which 
ho  was  educated,  and  was  an  example  of  sobriety 
to  the  youth  amongst  us,  and  is  in  good  unity  with 
Friends,  whose  tender  concern  on  his  behalf  is, 
that  he  may  be  preserved  faithful  to  the  manifesta- 
tion, which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  visit  him  withal 
amongst  us ;  and  in  that  concern  we  recommend 
him  to  you,  that  the  same  christian  care  may  be 
continued  over  him,  that  that  plant  which  the  Lord 
hath  planted  may  be  nourished  and  grow  to  the 
praise  of  His  Name  ;  and  that  the  exercises  and 
trials  he  may  probably  meet  with  may  not  blast  or 
crush  that  tender  bud,  is  the  hearty  desire  of  your 
friends  and  brethren  in  the  blessed  truth.  Signed 
on  behalf  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  &c. 

Edward  Brown  having  returned  from  Ireland 
and  settled  at  Sunderland,  in  1715  married  Mar- 
gery, daughter  of  William  Mitford  ;  and  from  the 
records  of  the  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meetings 


to  which  he  belonged,  it  may  be  discovered  that 
he  became  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Society 
and  was  frequently  appointed  to  services  in  the 
church. 

Almost  every  production  of  his  pen  marks  his 
superior  talents  and  acquirements,  and  he  was 
doubtless  a  truly  valuable  character,  while  his 
mind  was  preserved  under  the  influence  of  the 
Truth,  which  keeps  all  things  in  their  proper 
places,  and  bounds  the  desires  of  the  humble  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  But  after  the  decease  of  his  be- 
oved  companion  in  1724,  he  became  "  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision,"  and  let  out  his  mind  after 
worldly  greatness,  and  the  consequences  that  en- 
sued are  best  described  by  himself  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  sister  of  his  late  wife.  In  this  be- 
wildered state  of  mind,  we  understand,  he  sought 
the  afl'ections  of  a  woman  of  fortune  whom  he  had 
expected  to  marry,  when,  in  1727,  he  built  himself 

commodious  mansion,  besides  several  dwelling- 
houses  adjoining,  which  still  remain. 

"Cork,  18th  of  Fourth  month.  1730. 
"  Dear  Sister  Barbara  Smith, — A  kind  letter 
from  thee,  amidst  my  calamities  and  misfortunes, 
would  have  been  refreshing  as  the  reviving  beams 
of  the  sun  to  the  drooping  plants  after  a  cloudy 
and  wet  season.  Though  I  have  missed  that  favour 
and  have  been  left  to  bear  my  grievous  afilietions 
alone,  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  whilst  my 
friends  and  kinafolk  stood  afar  oil,  yet  having  ever 
had  a  dear  love  for  thee  which  I  still  retain,  thou 
hast  been  often  in  my  mind,  and  the  sweet  and 
edifying  conversation  we  have  so  often  enjoyed  to- 
gether, and  particularly  that  discourse  which  passed 
betwixt  us  near  our  last  parting  at  thy  house,  which, 
alas  !  I  little  then  thought  should  have  been  for  so 
long  a  time,  occasioned  by  such  great  distresses 
falling  on  me.  As  one  part  of  thy  dream  or  vision 
then  mentioned,  that  thou  hadst  concerning  me,  is 
fulfilled  in  my  bitter  sufferings,  so  I  hope  the  Lord, 
in  his  own  time,  will  also  accomplish  the  other 
part,  by  delivering  me  out  of  all  my  troubles ;  and 
praised  be  his  Name,  though  I  am  unworthy,  yet 
I  %id  his  divine  goodness  near  to  comfort  and  sus- 
tain me  through  and  over  them  all,  or  else  I  should 
have  fainted  ere  this  day,  under  the  piercing  an- 
guish and  heavy  burden  thereof.  I  have  been  as 
with  Jonah,  at  the  bottom  of  the  raging  deep,  with 
the  weeds,  as  it  were,  wrapt  about  my  head.  But 
the  merciful  Lord  forsook  me  not,  the  breath  of 
life  found  me  out,  and,  through  its  inspiration  pre- 
served me  alive.  His  everlasting  arm  reached  me, 
and  brought  me  up  again  from  the  horrible  abyss, 
and  set  my  feet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  on  the  rock 
of  salvation,  to  celebrate  and  magnify  his  ever 
worthy  and  glorious  Name  ! 

'He  quieted  the  tumults  of  my  mind, 
Cry'd,  '  Peace,  be  still,'  and  calmed  the  stormy  wind.' 

"  I  doubt  not  but  thou  heard  of  the  additional 
affliction  I  met  with  here,  at  my  arrival,  by  my 
father  being  taken  off  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  a  few 
days  before  ;  and  instead  of  meeting  with  a  kind 
reception  from  an  afi'eetionate  father,  and  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  my  subsistence  which  he  had 
given  me  to  expect,  I  found  a  house  filled  with 
mourning  and  tears  for  his  death,  which  was  so 
sudden,  that  it  gave  no  time  for  altering  his  will  as 
he  designed,  so  one  he  had  made  about  five  years 
ago,  came  in  force  ;  and  at  that  time  he  supposing 
me  to  be  in  a  thriving  way,  left  his  substance,  both 

real  and  personal,  to  his  young  son  II ,  a  minor, 

now  but  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  I  shall 
not  particularize  the  distress  this  further  calamity 
brought  me  into,  knowing  thy  good  sense  and  sym- 
pathizing nature  will  readily  suggest  to  thee  the 
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deplorableness  of  being  in  a  strange  country  in 
such  njelancholy  and  necessitous  circumstances, 
not  having  so  much  money  left  as  to  pay  for  luy 
passage.  Ah !  how  have  I  been  tossed  about, 
what  anguish  has  filled  my  breast,  since  thy  dear 
sister,  my  lovely  Margery,  was  snatched  from  me  ! 
Oh  !  she  was  the  joy  of  my  heart  and  delight  of 
my  eye  1  Her  precious  dear  idea  is  continually 
before  me: — I  shall  ever  have  the  truest  and 
dearest  affection  for  her  memory,  and  shall  regret 
with  deep  sighs  to  my  last  breath  my  unspeakable 
loss  in  that  lovely,  pleasant,  virtuous  consort,  who, 
if  she  had  been  spared,  might  have  been  instru 
mental  to  preserve  me  from  these  dismal  disasters. 
Eut  whilst  I  grieve  under  these  racking  sorrow 
this  vale  of  tears,  she  is  happy  on  the  celestial 
shore,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  disquiet,  which  " 
consolation  to  me  ;  and  the  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  that  I  shall  rejoice  with  her  in  that  endless 
felicity,  is  an  exhilarating  cordial  to  cheer  my  sink 
ing  spirits." 

(To  bo  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sudden  Changes  of  Temperatnrc. 

In  a  late  paper  wo  notice  the  following  state 
ment  tending  to  verify  the  opinion  that  simulta 
neous  observations,  made  at  points  remote  from 
each  other,  will  show  that  cold  terms  have  wonder 
ful  connections  elsewhere,  and  probably  depend  oi 
some  wide-spread  influence,  with  the  operation  of 
which  we  arc  as  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted 

"  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  communication 
from  B.  C.  Webster,  of  New  York,  containing  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  him 
from  a  friend,  dated  Vallecillo,  (some  eighty  miles 
a  little  North  of  West  from  Mier  and  Camargo,)  in 
the  State  of  Nueva  Leon,  Mexico,  Tuesday,  Jan. 
11,  1859,  as  follows:— 

"  '  I  have  very  often  alluded  to  Northers,  but  on 
Friday  last,  or  rather  Thursday  night,  we  had  the 
most  wonderful  change  I  have  ever  known  ;  tl 
day  was  oppressively  hot;  any  time  between  nine 
and  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  was  only  comfortable 
with  the  door  or  windows  open,  and  we  walked 
about  bareheaded  out  of  doors  at  that  hour;  at 
one  o'clock,  two  hours  after,  there  was  ice! 

" '  Birds  frozen  to  death  in  all  positions  lay 
round  this  morning,  and  sheep  and  goats  of  tender 
age  have  perished  by  thousands.  I  think  you 
must  have  had  a  cold  'snap'  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  or  7th.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said 
that  with  a  few  very  marked  exceptions  it  has  been 
the  finest  winter  I  have  ever  known  this  side  of 
Sierra  Madre ;  in  less  than  four  weeks  from  this, 
corn  is  usually  all  planted.'  " 

The  date  referred  to,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
that  when  the  great  and  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
occurred  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 
Commencing  on  or  about  the  7th  of  First  month, 
it  continued  nearly  a  week,  the  temperature  in 
many  localities  reaching  a  point  of  extreme  de- 
pression. At  the  observatory  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
the  thermometer  which,  for  more  than  eighteen 
consecutive  hours  on  the  6th  and  a  part  of  the 
7th,  had,  it  is  stated,  ranged  between  40°  and  45°, 
fell  rapidly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  zero,  and  at 
11  P.  xM.,  on  the  10th,  stood  at  eleven  degrees  be- 
low zero.  At  St.  John.sbury,  \t.,  it  was  forty-one 
degrees  below  zero  on  the  uiorning  of  the  11th  of 
First  month,  and  at  Newbury,  Yt.,  thirty  degrees 
below  zero. 


T/ie  Soil  Breathes.— Certainly  it  does,  just  as 
truly  as  you  do.  A  few  years  since,  if  one  asserted 
that  trees  had  lungs  and  breathed,  he  would  have 


few  years  earlier  nobody  would  have  believed  that 
a  fish's  gills,  and  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  the 
lungs  of  a  beast,  all  performed  the  same  office, 
that  of  ferating  the  blood  or  sap.  The  soil  breathes. 
How  does  it  breathe  ?  Its  circulating  fluid,  the 
blood  of  the  soil,  is  water ;  this  comes  to  it  from 
the  air,  and  is  already  aerated.  True,  but  this 
soon  loses  its  gases  by  contact  with  the  soil,  just 
as  the  arterial  blood  fresh  from  the  lungs,  loses  its 
oxygen  when  passing  its  circuit  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  blood  comes  back  to  the  lungs  for 
more  oxygen,  but  the  blood  of  the  soil  cannot  do 
this,  so  we  must  let  the  air  in,  to  come  in  contact 


Dear  Friends,  let  us  arise  and  again  build  the  wa 
of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  more  a  reproac 
You  all  know  the  trials  which  the  Society  h 
passed  through,  and  is  still  struggling  under.  0 
let  everything  that  is  complained  of  be  put  awa 
While  the  Society  faithfully  maintained  the  d( 
trine  and  discipline  of  their  forefathers,  love,  uni 
and  peace  prevailed.  Is  there  not  just  cause 
believe  that  a  departure  from  these  is  what  h 
caused  the  rents  and  divisions  of  this  day  ?  E 
amine  closely,  in  the  light  of  Truth ;  for  why  w 
ye  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  brothe 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  our  forefathers 
the   truth   were   led   and   guided  bv  the  unerri 


with  it.  We  cannot  here  explain  the  working  of 
the  air  in  the  soil,  but  would  thus  briefly  enforce  Spirit  of  Truth;  that  they  were  brought  to  km 
the  necessity  of  stirring  the  soil  during  droughts,  as  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  by  his  Almighty  powe 
deeply  as  practicable,  not  to  interfere  with  the  "  "  " 
roots  of  growing  plants,  and  those  of  previous  cul- 
ture, so  that  a  deep  light  soil  shall  invite  a  free 
circulation  of  air  beneath  the  surface.  Hot  air, 
the  moment  it  passes  beneath  the  surface,  becomes 
very  moist,  from  the  water  which  it  originally  con- 
tained, and  it  deposits  it,  thus  not  only  asrating 
the  soil,  but  adding  to  its  moisture.  Cold  air  can 
hold  but  little  moisture,  but  hot  air  dissolves  an 
immense  quantity,  which  it  deposits  when  it  cools, 
or  on  cool  surfaces.     Who  has  noticed  of  a  win- 


ter's day,  a  locomotive  leaving  behind  it  a  snowy 


else  their  doctrine  and  works  would  not  ha 
as  they  have  ;  and  as  there  is  no  varial 
shadojv  of  turning  in  Ilim  ;  so  they  remain  to 
the  same  in  this  our  day.  There  must  be 
flinching  from  them.  Our  blessed  Lord  declan 
"  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  and  no  m 
Cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me,"  and  that 
man  cometh  to  the  Son  except  the  Father  dr, 
him,  and  that  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  ; 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  revealeth  him.  It 
by  bowing  and  becoming  obedient  to  his  Almigl 
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the  will  of  our  Father  which' 


n  heaven,  that  we  shall  be  made  to  know  of  j 
doctrine.  Even  our  great  Lawgiver  declared  til 
his  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  that  his  words  w) 


cloud  of  vapour,  like  a  comet's  tail,  often  floatin 

for  minutes  after  the  train  has  passed  ?     Think  ol' 

this,  and  watch  the  steam-car  on  a  day  like  those 

of  the  past  week,  the  hot  breath  just  as  full  of  .not  his  own,  that  his  works  were  not  his  own 
water  as  in  winter,  is  puffed  out  into  the  eye  of  the  j  his  Father's  which  sent  him  ;  and  yet  he  was 
sun,  and  not  steam  enough  shows  to  make  a  sha-  Son  and  sent  of  God,  and  came  forth  and 
dow — it  is  so  quickly  absorbed  by  the  air. — Home- 
stead. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  Friends,  Wherever  Sitnated. 
Bear  Friends, — I  have   long   believed   myself 


ceeded  from  him.  How  frail,  how  weak  and  lia 
to  err  are  we.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  f( 
ishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them  beca 
they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Let  us  come 
this  quickening  Spirit ;  and  have  our  eyes  anoin 
with  the  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom  ;  then  there  ■ 


Ohio, : 


of  Twelfth  month,  ISaS. 


Crandfalhcr's  Advice. 
What  would  you  advised  me  to  do.  Grand 
Jim  Blake    does  every  thing  he  can  to  vex 


been  held  to   an  argument  to  prove  it;  just  as  a  unto  thee;  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' 


called  upon  to  address  you.     Ye  see  the  distress 

that  our  religious  Society  is  in  ;  how  that  Jerusalem 'be  no  rents  or  divisions,  for  the  Lord  will 
lieth  waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with  lawgiver;  then   we  shall  be  made   to  walk  by 
fire.     Let  us   arise   and   again  build  the  walls  of  same   rule,  and   mind   the  same  thing;  for 
Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach.     In  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church.  J.  i 

order  for  this,  we  must  bow  with  full  purpose  of 
heart  before  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning,  even  unto  Him  who  first 
gathered  our  forefathers  in  the  truth,  to  be  a  peo- 
ple, and  undoubtedly  led  and  instructed  them  in 
the   truths   of  the   gospel,   as  their  works   plainly 

show:  drawing  them  from  all  the  lo  heres  and  I  He  hides  my  books  to  make  me  miss  my  less 
lo  theres  unto  God,  the  Father,  who  redeemed  {trips  me  when  we  run  races,  and  brags  how 
them  from  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the  he  is  beside  me,  and  how  easily  he  can  take 
world,  and  made  all  who  were  faithful  among  them  down  ;  and  to-day  he  broke  the  snapper  off 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  Oh! new  whip  you  gave  me,  and  when  I  ran  to 
dearly  beloved  !  may  we  be  enabled  to  follow  them  |  the  teacher  he  called  out  '  tell-tale.'  I  wu 
as  they  followed  Christ:  even  in  deep  humiliation  could  leave  the  school,  or  get  him  turned  out.' 
and  bowedness  of  soul  before  Him  in  whom  are  all  All  this  was  said  by  little  Sammy  Halsey  oi 
the  well-springs  of  life.  We  must  be  redeemed  by  way  from  the  large  front  gate,  where  his  gr 
his  Almighty  power,  from  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  .father  had  taken  him  in  his  carriage  on  his  wa 
the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life;  then! the  barn.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  the  w 
we  shall  be  made  to  know  the  truth  of  that  decla-  haired  old  man,  whose  quiet  temper  had  al 
ration  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  "  Without  me  ye  can 
dp  nothing.  Yea,  with  all  our  earthly  wisdom  and 
reason,  we  cannot  find  that  path  which  the  vulture's 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  the  lion's  whelp  trod  there- 
in. Our  Holy  Redeemer  hath  declared  that  he  is 
the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life  ;  and  no  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  him ;  and  he  that  attempteth 
to  climb  up  some  other  way  is  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber. It  is  impossible  by  all  our  creaturely  wisdom 
and  learning  to  know  the  Lord.  He  must  be  re- 
vealed unto  us,  as  he  was  unto  Peter,  when  our 
Lord  said  unto  him,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona,  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  it. 


been  held    up  as    a  model  for    imitation,   tul 
about  and  said,    "  1    don't  know,  Sammy, 
you  contrive  in  some  way  to  break  every  hoi 
his  body  ;  that  is  the  way  my  father  once  cone 
ed  an  enemy." 

"  AYhy,  Grandpa,  I  thought  your  father  x 
minister  !" 

"  So  he  was,  and  at  the  time  I  refer  to  t 
Christian  boy." 

Seeing    Sammy's   wondering,   dissatisfied 
Grandpa  said,  "  Take  hold  and  help  me  unha 
Bill,  and  while  wo  are  at  work  I  will  tell  you; 


When    my  father,  whose  name  was   Re 


a  boy,  ho  and  his  brother  Eichard  used  to 
re   some  differences.   ■  They  loved   each    other. 

still  their  high  temper  sometimes  led  them 
ray.  After  a  while  my  father  became  achris- 
Q,  and  by  his  godly  example  reproved  many  of 
;  wicked  and  thoughtless  practices  of  his  com 
lions.  He  refused  to  accompany  them  whei 
w  to  rob  an  orchard,  or  disobey  their  parents 
I   persisted   iu   reproving  their   conduct  on   all 


per  occasions,  sc 


that  even  his  brother  was  for 


iiiie  turned  against  him. 
' '  By  and  by,'  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say, 
D  couldn't  stand  Robert's  pious  ways  any  Ion 
,  particularly  as  he  had  told  father  of  some 
our  wrong  doings,  and  got  us  punished.  So 
;  day  I  caught  him  alone  in  the  orchard,  got 
orsewhip,  and  gave  him  a  regular  thrashing 
1  knowing  that  he  would  tell  my  father,  and  get 
fhipped  in  return,  I  gave  him  several  extra 
on  that  account.  1  came  in  rather  slowly 
the  horn  was  blown  for  supper,  for  I  dreaded 
ber's  angry  looks,  and  besides,  I  began  to  bi 
amed  of  my  disgraceful  conduct.  As  Robert 
not  tried  to  resist  me,  but  had  walked  away 
bout  speaking,  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  make 
for  it  by  telling  of  mo  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
ise.  To  my  surprise  no  one  seemed  to  know 
)Ut  it,  and  Robert  greeted  me  as  kindly  as  if  no- 
had  happened,  though  I  knew  his  back  was 
joro  that  he  could  hardly  sit  up.  Just  before 
l-tiuic,  I  said  in  a  kind  of  sneaking  way,  'Didn't 
tell  father  of  me.  Bob  ?  '  No,  Richard,  no  one 
,  my  Father  in  heaven,  and  he  has  helped  me  to 
rive  you.'  Thai  remark,  and  the  kind  look  of 
face,  broke  every  bone  in  my  body.  I  begged 
forgiveness  alone  and  before  the  whole  family, 
1  from  that  day  was  a  changed  boy.  I  never 
in  did  anything  to  grieve  him,  and  before  long 
an,  I  trust,  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow 
h  with  him.  Poor,  dear  Robert,  after  many 
ferings  and  toils,  he  has  gone  to  glory." 
Sammy's  grandfather  added,  "  1  have  heard 
le  Richard  say  in  a  trembling  voice,  '  Tliat 
e  he  brolx  every  bo)ie  in  my  body.''" 
3y  this  time  the  horse  was  turned  into  the  field, 
wagon-house  closed,  and  Sammy  walking  by 
grandfather's  side  in  a  diflerent  mood  from 
t  in  which  ho  had  entered  the  carriage, 
is  Grandpa  went  into  the  house  he  said,  "  Sam- 
^  don't  you  think  you  had  better  try  uncle 
Bert's  way  of  subduing  an  enemy?  Take  my 
rice,  try  it;  '  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,' 
1  he  will  be  apt  to  surrender." — American  Mes- 


ifrican  Free-Labour  CoUon. — African  cotton 
10  myth.  A  vessel  has  just  arrived  from  Lagos 
h  607  bales  on  board,  on  native  accou7i1.  Se- 
al hundred  bales  more  have  been  previously 
)ped  this  year. 

n  order  to  afford  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
raordinary  development  of  this  branch  of  native 
rican  indu^try  and  commerce,  we  append  a  state- 
which  will  exhibit  it  at  a  single  glance.     We 
re  only  to  observe  that  we   are   indebted    to 
omas  Clegg,  of  Manchester,  for  these  interest- 
particulars,  and   that   the   quantities   ordered 
•e  been  obtained  from  Abbeokuta  alone.     lie  is 
lut  to  extend  the  field  of  his  operations.     Four 
^ropeans  have  gone  out,  expressly  to  trade  in  na- 
;j|3  cotton;  and  several  London  houses,  encouraged 
3|the  success  which  has  attended  T.  Clegg's  ex- 
sjiinent,  are  about  to  invest  largely  in  the  same 
jjffic.     The   quantity   of   raw  cotton   which   has 
jeadybeen  imported  into  England,  from  Abbeo- 
t,a,  since  1851,  is  276,235  lbs.,  and  the  trade 
X  developed  itself  as  follows : — 


1  11  J!j      1!   It  1  Hi  in  i'. 

1851—52  9  Bags  or  Bales 

1853  37  ditto 

1854  7  ditto 

1855  14  ditto 

1856  103  ditto 

1857  283  ditto 


1810 
4617 
1588 
1651 
11,402 
35,419 

1858  1819          ditto  220,009 

The  last  importation  includes  advices  from  Lago.' 
up  to  the  1st  of  last  Eleventh  mouth.  Since  that 
time,  the  presses  and  other  machinery  sent  out, 
have  been  got  into  full  work,  and  the  quantity  ot 
the  raw  staple  in  stock  has  rapidly  accumulated 
the  bulk  shipped  being  on  "  native  account."  Each 
bag  or  bale  weighs  about  120  lbs.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  whole  of  this  quantity  has  been 
collected,  all  the  labour  performed  and  the  rcspon 
sibility  borne,  by  native  Africans ;  while  the  cost 
of  production,  T.  Clegg  ioforms  us,  docs  not  exceed 
one  half  penny  a  pound  in  the  end.  It  can  be 
laid  down  in  England  at  about  \\d.  a  pound,  and 
sells  at  from  Id.  to  Qd. — Loud.  Arid- Slavery  Rep. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Minor  Planets. 
Several  years  ago,  a  list  of  the  asteroids,  and  the 
names  of  their  respective  discoverers,  was  published 
in  "  The  Friend."  As  there  were  several  mistakes 
made  in  the  catalogue,  and  as  no  less  than  sixteen 
of  these  bodies  have  been  subsequently  discovered, 
I  send  a  correct  copy,  with  the  signification  of  each 
name  and  exact  date  of  discovery,  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  at  least  some  of  your 
readers. 


so 

NAME. 

SIGNinClTIOM. 

DISCOVEREK. 

TE.4R. 

BATE. 

]-|Cere3, 

Agriculture, 

Vmzn, 

ISOl. 

1st  mo.  1st. 

■>.\vMm, 

Wisdom, 

Gibers, 

1802. 

ardmo.-2,sth. 

Empress, 

Uarding, 

1804. 

nth  ino.  l.-t. 

Fire,  (Latin,) 

Olbers, 

1807. 

3rdmn.29tli. 

5  '.\!.tia;a, 

Equity, 

Uencke, 

1845. 

12thmo.Slh. 

r.:iicbe. 

Youtll, 

f  7th  mo.  1st. 

7 

Iris, 

The  Rainbow, 

Hind, 

1847. 

\    Sthm„.13tl,. 

1^1  ora, 

A  Flower, 

(lOthmo.lSlh. 

Metis, 

Prudence, 

Graham, 

1848. 

4thmo.2r,tl,. 

10 

Bygica, 

Health. 

Uo  Sasparis, 

1849. 

4thrao.l2tli. 

11 

Paithenope, 

Naples, 

f  5th  mo. nth. 

Clio, 

Uistorv, 

Hind, 

1860. 

9th  mo.  13th. 

13 

Egeria, 

A  Fountain, 

De  Gasparis, 

nth  mo.  2nd. 

U 

Irene, 

Peace, 

Uind, 

1851. 

(   5th  mo.  19th. 

15 

Kunomia, 

A  Season, 

Do  Gasparis, 

7thmo.-2Uth. 

16 

i'svche. 

The  Soul,        . 

3rd  mo.  17th. 

rhe  Sea, 

Luther, 

4thmo.l7tli. 

l^jMi-lpomene, 

Tragedy, 

Uind, 

6th  mo.  25th, 

I'.iKoit.iua, 

Fortune, 

8thmo.22nd. 

ai.-Massulia, 

Marseilles, 

De  Gasparis, 

9th  mo.  19th. 

ai.'l.utctia, 

Paris, 

Uoldschmidt, 

llthmo.lStli. 

23.  rullioiie, 

Eloquence, 

Hind, 

nth  mo.  16th. 

3:i.rh:.lia, 

Blooming, 

12th  mo.  loth. 

■24.  Themis, 

Justice, 

De  Gasparis, 

■  4th  mo.  6th. 

25   I'lu.ce.o, 

Karaja-Fokia, 

ChacorSac, 

.„,„ 

4th  mo.  6th. 

21'..  I'roseipina, 

Corn, 

Luther, 

5th  mo.  5th. 

27.Kuterpe, 

Music, 

Uind, 

11th  mo.  Sth 

2S.  Ik-I  luUi^ 

War, 

Luther, 

'   3rJ  mo.  1st. 

2.).  .Vmphitrite, 

The  Mediterra'n, 

Marth, 

30.  nrania, 

Astronomy, 

Hind, 

1854. 

7thmo,22nd. 

31.  Kuphrosyne, 

Joy, 

Fergnson, 

9th  mo.  1st. 

32.  I'.miona, 
33  ['"l.vhyinma, 

Fruit, 
Rhet.;ric, 

Goldschuiidt, 
Chacornac, 

lUthmo.2Sth. 

Sorcery, 

'  4th  mo.  6th. 

3.,:  I.lMKithea, 

A  life-preserver! 

Luther, 

1855. 

4th  mo.  19th. 

36.  .Vtalanta, 

Swiftness, 

Goldschmidt. 

10th  mo.  5th. 

37.:  Fides, 

Faithfulness, 

Luther, 

3,S.,Leda. 

The  Night, 

Chacornac, 

•  l5tmo.l2th. 

39.  Lretitia, 

Ciladness, 

2nd  mo.  6th. 

40.  Ilarniouia, 

Th"L'aurci, 

Goldschmidt, 

1856. 

3rdmo.3l8t. 

41.DapImo, 

6thmo.22ud. 

42   Isis, 

Fertility, 

Pogson, 

Sth  mo.  2.3d. 

43    .iriadne, 

Immortality, 
A  Vineyard, 

4th  mo.  16th. 

44  ^'J■si^ 

Goldschmidt. 

Sth  mo.  27  th. 

45.  Kugenia,* 

" 

6th  mo.  28th. 

41-..  Ilcstia, 

Fire,  (Greek,) 

Pogson, 

1857. 

Sth  mo.  16th. 

47. 

AgKaia, 

Splendor, 

9th  mo.  15th. 

48. 

Doris, 

A  Cloud? 

Uoldschmidt, 

9  th  mo.  19  th. 

49. 

Pales, 

A  Shepherdess, 

50. 

Virginia, 

Virtue, 

Ferguson, 

10th  mo.  4th. 

51. 

Nemausa, 

Nismes, 

Laurent, 

l8tmo.22nd. 

Europa, 

The  Moon, 

Goldschmidt, 

2nd  mo.  4th. 

ft 

Ualjpso, 

The  Concealer, 

Lnther, 
Joldschmidt. 

1858. 

9th  mo.  lOtli. 

bb. 

Piindora. 

The  AU-gifted, 

iearle, 

1 

Named  for  the  French  Kmpress. 

Of  the  above  only  3  were  discovered  in  America, 
two  by  Prof.  James  Ferguson  at  the  Washing- 
ton, and  one  by  Prof.  George  Searle  at  the  Dudley 
(Albany)  observatory.  In  England,  14  have  been 
discovered, — ten  by  J.  Russel  Hind,  and  one  by 
Albert  Marth,  at  the  private  observatory  of  Geo. 
Bishop,  in  Regents'  Park,  London  ;  the  other  three 


-Ml 

by  Norman  Pogson  at  the  RadclifFe  observatory, 
Oxford.     In  Ireland,  1,  by  Graham  at  Cooper's 

observatory,  Markree   Oastle.     In  France,  17, 

eleven  by  liermann  Goldschmidt  in  Paris,  five  by 
Chacornac  at  Marseilles  and  Paris,  and  one  by 
Laurent  at  the  observatory  of  Prof.  Valz,  Nismes. 
In  Germany,  12, — two  by  Dr.  Olbers  at  Bremen, 
one  by  Prof.  Harding  at  Libienlhal,  two  by  Hencke 
at  Driessen,  and  seven  by  R.  Luther  at  Bilk.  In 
Italy,  8, — one  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  and 
seven  by  Dr.  Annibal  do  Gasparis  at  Naples. 

The  diameter  of  Atalanta,  the  smallest  asteroid, 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  a  little  over  4  miles, 
whilst  that  of  some  of  the  largest  is  about  200 
miles.  The  aggregate  bulk  of  the  entire  zone  of 
discovered  asteroids,  if  my  calculation,  based  on  the 
ob.servations  of  Le  A'crrier,  be  correct,  is  less  than 
l-200th  that  of  the  earth.  Flora  is  nearest  the  sun, 
being  about  209,000,000  miles  from  him,— her 
periodical  revolution,  1193  days.  Euphrosyne  is 
one  of  the  most  di.stant,  that  is  299,800,000  miles, 
and  has  a  period  of  2048  days.  They  are  conse- 
quently over  90,000,000  miles  apart,  or  nearly  our 
distance  from  the  sun.  Vesta  appears  as  a  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Pallas 
is  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  Ceres  and  Juno  of  the 
eighth.  Iris,  F'lora  and  Loetitia  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  and  all  the  others  range  between  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  magnitudes. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  same  body 
is  observed  by  two  individuals  remotely  situated, 
before  either  is  aware  of  the  discovery  of  the  other. 
In  one  instance,  three  separate  and  independent 
discoveries  were  made  of  the  same  body.  Intelli- 
gence is  however  .speedily  transmitted  to  the  dif- 
ferent observatories,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  "  Planet 
Circular." 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Olbers,  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark, without  entering  into  an  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  result  is  obtained,  which  sup- 
poses the.se  bodies  to  be  fragments  of  an  exploded 
planet,  is  now  thought  to  be  totally  disproved. 
Each  successive  discovery  renders  the  hypothesis 
still  more  irreconcilable  with  demonstrable  truths. 
Each  successive  discovery,  also,  as  Elias  Loomis 
remarks,  is  a  new  fact  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
interest  is  enchanccd  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
all  being  located,  so  far  as  is  at  this  time  known, 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

But  if  we  reject  that  of  Dr.  Olbers,  the  question 
occurs,  what  conclusion  must  we  adopt?  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  nothing  more  satis- 
factory presents  than  that  which  is  known  as  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  La  Place.  This  too  appears 
to  be  the  one  most  popular  among  astronomers 
now,  and  if  true,  we  may  expect  the  number  of 
these  bodies  not  yet  known  to  us  amounts  to  some 
hundred  or  perhaps  even  thousands.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that  our  solar  system  is  far  more  compli- 
cated than  was  supposed  only  fifteen  years  ago. 
O. 

Second  month  22d,  1859. 


The  Earth's  Journey. — In  winter  we  are  near- 
the  sun,  and  in  summer  furthest  from  it ;  for 
the  difference  in  the  seasons  is  occasioned  by 
the  greater  or  less  oblique  direction  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  length  of  the  path  travelled  over  by 
the  earth  is  estimated  at  507,019,730  miles  ;  and 
as  this  immense  distance  is  passed  over  in  a  year, 
the  earth  must  move  seventeen  miles  a  second — a 
rapidity  so  far  exceeding  our  conceptions,  that  it 
gave  very  just  occa.sion  to  the  pleasent  remark  of 
Litchenburg,  that  while  one  man  salutes  another 
man  in  the  street,  he  goes  many  miles  bareheaded 
without  catching  cold. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


THE     FRIEND. 


IRD  MONTH  5, 


Bocvier's  Familiar  Astronomy  ;  or  an  Introduclion  to 
the  Study  of  the  Heavens.     Hlustrated  by  upwards  of 
two  hundred  finely  executed  engravings.     For  the  use 
of  schools,  families  and  private  students.     By  Hannah 
M.  Bouvier. 
"Lift  up  yonr  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created 
these  things.'' 
Philadelphia:  Childs  &  Peterson,  602  Arch  street. 
We  have  looked  through  the  copy  of  the  above 
work,  sent  us  by  the  publishers,  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest^  and  though  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject treated  of  in  it,  is  not  suiBcicut  to  qualify  us  to 
express  au  opinion  upon   the  accuracy  of  all  the 
rules  given,  and  the  results  stated  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  science,  we  can  commend  the  work 
as  being  got  up  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  im- 
part instruction,  and  beget  a  strong  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  student.     The  form  of  question  and 
answer  in  which  the  whole  work  is  got  up,  possesses 
many   advantages,    and   the   beautifully   executed 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  value. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVEx\TS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  12th. 
The  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament  had  been 
unimportant.  The  session  of  the  French  Legislature 
was  opened  on  tlie  7th  ult,,  with  a  speech  from  the  Em- 
peror. Referring  to  the  existing  agitation  arising  from 
the  fear  that  France  would  be  soon  involved  in  war,  the 
Emperor  stated  that  it  was  excited  without  any  appa- 
rent or  imminent  danger,  and  repeated  the  declaration 
heretofore  made  by  him,  that  the  policy  of  the  Empire 
^va.s2>eace.  After  speaking  of  the  alliance  with  England, 
the  relations  of  France  with  Russia  are  stated  to  be 
those  of  the  frankest  cordiality,  those  with  Prussia,  it  is 
said,  have  never  ceased  to  be  animated  by  mutual  good 
will.  Of  Austria,  he  says,  "  The  cabinets  of  Vienna  and 
France,  on  the  contrary — I  speak  it  with  regret — have 
disagreed  upon  important  questions,  and  it  required  the 
most  conciliatory  spirit  to  succeed  in  arranging  them. 
For  instance,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Principalities 
was  not  completed  without  many  difficulties.  Were  I 
asked  what  interest  France  had  in  those  distant  coun- 
tries, I  should  reply  that  the  interest  of  France  is  every- 
where where  there  is  just  cause,  and  where  civilization 
ought  to  be  made  to  prevail.  In  this  state  of  things  it 
is  nothing  extraordinary  that  France  should  draw  closer 
to  Piedmont,  which  has  proved  herself  so  devoted  dur- 
ing war,  and  so  faithful  to  our  policy  during  peace.  For 
some  time  the  State  of  Italy  and  her  abnormal  position, 
where  order  cannot  be  obtained  e.xcept  by  foreign  troops, 
gives  just  cause  for  anxiety  to  diplomacy.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  give  rise  to  the  belief 
in  war.  I  shall  remain  firm  and  invulnerable  in  the  path 
of  right  and  justice  and  national  honour;  and  my  go- 
vernment will  not  allow  itself  to  be  either  led  away  or 
intimidated,  because  my  policy  will  never  be  either  pro- 
vocative or  pusillanimous.  Far  he  from  us,  then,  these 
unjust  suspicions,  these  interested  apprehensions.  Peace, 
I  hope,  will  not  be  disturbed."  Notwithstanding  these 
pacific  declarations,  the  effect  of  the  Emperor's  speech 
is  said  to  have  been  unfavourable,  inasmuch  as  prepa- 
tions  for  war  continued. 

The  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  a  stormy 
discussion,  voted  a  new  loan  of  fifty  millions.  Count 
Cavour's  speech  respecting  it,  says,  "Our  policy  has 
been  at  all  times  neutral,  and  never  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  Austria  has  lately  taken  a  menacing  atti- 
tude toward  us.  She  has  increased  her  military  force, 
and  has  collected  very  large  forces  on  our  frontier. 
Therefore,  a  necessity  arises  for  us  to  look  for  means  for 
defence.  Our  policy  is  not  defiant.  We  will  not  excite 
war,  neither  will  we  lower  the  voice  when  Austria  arms 
herself  and  threatens  us."  It  was  said  that  Austria  has 
consented  to  withdraw  from  the  Roman  States  on  con- 
dition that  France  will  do  the  same. 

Tlie  latest  accounts  from  India,  state  that  the  rebels 
are  hopelessly  subdued.  The  Governor-General  had 
issued  a  proclamation  disarming  all  the  population  of 
Upper  India.  Numerous  small  fortifications  are  to  bi 
established  throughout  tlie  couutiy,  to  keep  the  peoph 
in  subjection. 


The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  been  active  during 
the  week  ;  sales,  07,000  bales.  The  quotations  were  as 
follows— New  Orleans  fair,  7  1-liid. ;  Mobile,  7  3-16d.  ; 
Uplands,  6  \o-l6d. 

The  Manchester  advices  had  assumed  a  more  favour- 
able aspect.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  very  dull, 
and  declining.  The  London  money  market  was  un- 
changed. The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  in- 
creased £167,000  during  the  week.     Consols,  95J- 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— At  the  latest  dates  from  Chili, 

revolution  appeared  imminent,  and  as  a  premonitory 
symptom,  the  police  at  Copiapo  had  overthrown  the  go- 
ernment  officials.  All  the  republic,  except  Valparaiso 
nd  a  few  other  places,  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  all 
the  ports  except  Valparaiso  blockaded.  Hitherto  Chili 
has  in  great  measure  escajicd  the  frequent  political  com- 
'ons,  which  have  disgraced  and  ruined  most  of  the 
lish  American  republics. — In  Peru,  the  French  Mi- 
nister had  suspended  diplomatic  relations,  in  conse- 
ice  of  the  refusal  of  damages  in  a  case  of  maltreat- 
ment of  a  Frenchman. — By  way  of  England,  there  are 
later  dates  from  the  La  Plata.  The  Paraguayans  had 
o  strongly  fortified  the  river  Paraguay,  that  it  was  not 
'xpected  the  hostile  squadron  from  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  force  a  passage.  The  U.  S.  squadron 
consisted  of  fifteen  ships  and  gunboats.  The  larger 
ships  from  their  draught  of  water  would  be  unable  to 
iroceed  up  the  river. — At  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  vast  quan- 
:ities  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  streets  were  inundated. 
tV  portion  of  the  railway  had  been  injured.  A  terrible 
conflagration  had  occurred  at  Bahia,  by  which  the  Ex- 
'  ange  and  other  public  buildings  were  destroyed. 

MEXICO.- Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Second  mo.  22d  have 
been  received.     President  Miramon  was  still  at  Orazaba, 

th  four  thousand  men,  and  was  collecting  forced  loans 

lerever  he  could  obtain  them.  The  Foreign  Ministers 
at  the  capital  had  not  recognized  Miramon.  It  was  ex- 
pected he  would  soon  attack  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  "liberals." 

UNITED  STATES.— Co7?^rM«.—Thebill  placing  thirty 

illions  of  dollars,  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to 
assist  hira  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  has  been 
dropped  in  the  Senate,  without  being  pressed  to  a  vote, 
here  being  no  probability  of  its  passing  that  body.  The 
proposition  of  the  President  to  invest  him  with  extraor- 
ry  powers  for  the  protection  of  American  interests 
on  the  Isthmus  and  in  South  America,  has  been  allowed, 
after  the  first  discussion,  to  slumber  in  the  Senate.  A 
bill  passed  both  Houses  donating  land  to  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  several  States.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  his  opinion 
both  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional.  Inexpedient 
because  the  Treasury  needed  all  the  income  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  unconsti- 
tutional because  the  endowment  of  these  colleges  was 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  relations  between  the  Fede- 
Th.\  and  State  governments.  On  the  question  of  recon- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas,  105;  nays,  96 — two-thirds 
not  voting  in  favour  thereof. — The  Tariff  question  has 
been  warmly  discussed  in  the  House,  in  connection  with 
the  Appropriation  bills. — A  Committee  of  Investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  various  navy-yards  having  some 
lime  since  been  appointed  recently,  made  a  report,  which 
discloses  a  sad  condition  of  abuses  of  public  trusts  on 
the  part  of  government  officials,  and  gross  corruption  in 
that  department  of  the  public  service.  The  shamelessly 
venal  and  corrupt  practices  which  are  thus  shown  to 
prevail  in  one  branch  of  the  national  disbursements  af- 
ford a  strong  presumption  against  them  all. — The  Pre- 
sident has  called  an  extra  session  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to 
meet  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  session  on 
the  4th  inst. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New  York,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  brought  San  Francisco  advices  to  Second  mo.  5th, 
and  §1,288,000  in  gold.     The  news  is  unimportant. 

The  Western  Plains. — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  said  to  he 
full  of  emigrants  bound  for  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
gold  regions.  Tne  existence  of  gold  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Western  Kansas  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

JVcw  Tor/c. — Mortality  last  week,  372.  An  interesting 
presentment  has  been  made  to  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions by  the  Grand  Jury,  on  the  subject  of  pauperism 
which  has  become  an  alarming  evil  in  New  York.  The 
Almshouse  department  has  under  it^  care  about  forty 
thousand  paupers,  of  whom  one-fourth  are  in  the  aim; 
house,  and  the  rest  in  the  city,  receiving  what  is  called 
out-door  relief. 

P/»7ai/c//.Aiu.— Mortality  last  week.  183.  Adults,  84; 
children,  99. 

T/ie  Fugitive  Slave  Laiv. — A  special  committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  has  reported  a  "  Personal  Liberty 


11,"  nullifying  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  providii 
that  no  person  in  the  State  shall  be  considered  prcpert 
ubject  to  sale,  or  deprived  of  liberty,  without  di 
process  of  the  common  law  and  trial  by  jury.  Tl| 
penalties  for  infringing  this  law  are  a  fine,  from  SlQi 
to  $5000,  and  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  It  declar  j 
that  every  slave  coming  into  New  York,  by  consent  < 
owner,  shall  be  free. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Dl.  S.  Sisson,  N.  Y.,  $5,  to  26,  vol. ; 
from  M.  Thistlethwaitc,  N.  Y.,  §2,  to  17,  vol.  33;  fro 
Solomon  Hull,  lo.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDIXG-SCHOOL. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  to  tl 
Summer  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-school,  w 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission 
David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or  JosEi 
ScATTERGOOD,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Third  mo.  1st,  1859. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  Reading  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  depai' 
ment  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Emle.v,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  228  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad' 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  ' 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  19th,  1859. 


Maruied,  Second  mo.  24th,  1859,  at  Evesham  Meeti 
of  Friends,  Joseph  Head  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia, 
Amy  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Mount  Laurel,  daughter  of  the  le 
Isaac  Jones,  of  Newton,  Camden  county,  N.  J. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  the  Tenth  month,  1858,  at  hii 
sidence  near  Parkersville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Thom, 
Walter,  in  the  72  year  of  his  age ;  an  elder  of  Kenm 
.Monthly  Meeting.     He  had  for  some  years  been 
feeble  health,  and  although  much  bodily  sufferii 
his  portion,  he  manifested  remarkable  patience  throng 
out.     At  several  times  during  the  last  two  years,  his  e 
was  thought  to  be  near.     In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  chil 
ren,  written  after  his  partial  recovery  from  one  of  th( 
attacks,  he  says :  "  I  trust  and  hope  it  has  been  a 
of  profit  to  me,  showing  the  necessity  of  preparing  for' 
final  change,  which  I  fully  expected  to  meet  with 
time  durinj;  my  illness.     But  the  Lord  of  life  and  gloi 
in  his  matchless  mercy  and  goodness,  has  seen  meet 
grant  a  little  more  time,  for  what  purpose  is  only  kno\ 
to  himself;  and  the  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  I  i 
improve  by  the  close  warnings  I  have  had,  and  be  n 
and  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  my  Lord  and  Maste 
In  another  letter,  after  acknowledging  that  his  mind  h 
been  "  too  deeply  engrossed  with  the  perishing  things 
this  delusive  world,"  be  says  :  "On  reviewing  tl 
of  my  past  life,  I  find  much   has  been  neglected;  tl 
the  day's  work  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  day,  whi 
has  left  a  field  of  labour  to  be  performed  as  it  were, 
the  eleventh  hour."     He  experienced  at  one  time  mo 
mental  conflict,, but  was  afterwards  favoured  with  mi 
comfortable  feelings,  and  during  his  last  illness,  he 
marked  that  he  felt  so  comfortable  that  he  almost  feai 
he  was  settling  down  under  a  false  rest.     His  family 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  his  end  was  p( 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Thomas  Ilea 

Middleton,  0.,  on  the  24th  of  First  month,  1859, 
lingering  illness,  Maria  H.,  wife  of  John  Olipliant 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  0.,  in  the  31st  yl 
of  her  age.  During  her  sickness  she  was  often 
exercised  in  mind,  and  very  desirous  to  know  hei 
go  beforehand  to  judgment."  Among  those  she  pai 
cularly  mentioned  as  standing  most  in  her  way,  was  t 
"  of  speaking  of  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  th 
appear  larger  than  they  really  are,"  and  added,  "  I  wo 
like  to  acknowledge  it  to  the  whole  world,  if  it  would 
any  good."  She  bore  her  afflictions  with  becoming 
tience,  and  frequently  spoke  of  her  change,  with  rai 
composure.  The  day  before  her  decease  she  said,  "( 
what  is  there  to  keep  me  here  in  this  suffering  conditi 
It  is  hard  to  part  with  my  dear  friends,  parents, 
band  and  child,  but  what  is  that  in  comparison  u 
what  I  shall  enjoy."  While  her  family  keenly  feel  tl 
bereavement,  they  mourn  not  without  hope,  being  ct 
forted  in  the  belief  that  it  is  her  eternal  gain. 
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Happy  Deaths. 

Few  circumstances  contribute  more  fatally  to 
cafirm  worldly  men  in  insensibility  to  eternal 
tngs  than  the  boastful  accounts  we  sometimes 
lar  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death-beds  of  popular 
It  irreligious  characters.  *  #  » 

But  not  only  in  those  [alleged] /ia;;;)y(/ea//w  which 
c  se  a  life  of  avowed  impiety  is  there  great  room  for 
s^picion,  but  even  in  cases  where,  without  acknow- 
1  gcd  infidelity,  there  has  been  a  careless  life  ; 
\  eu  iu  such  cases  we  hear  of  a  sudden  death-bed 
folution,  of  much  seeming  contrition,  succeeded 
1:  extraordinary  professions  of  joy  and  triumph, 
\  should  be  very  cautious  of  pronouncing  on  their 
111  state.  Let  us  rather  leave  the  penitent  of  a 
ty  to  that  mercy  against  which  he  has  been  sin- 
11^  through  a  whole  life.  These  "clinical  con- 
Mt.i,"  (to  borrow  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  elo- 
fcnt  Bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  peni- 
tits;  but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so? 
])w  can  we  conclude  that  "  they  are  dead  unto 
£ ,  "  unless  they  be  spared  to  "  live  unto  righteous- 

llappily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide.  He 
twlio^c  broad  eye  the  future  and  the  past  lie 
c.ii,  as  he  has  been  their  constant  witness,  so  will 
1  be  their  unerring  judge.        *  #  * 

Alilietion,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a  misleading 
t  liiJi:,  especially  in  minds  naturally  soft,  and  but 
t.'htlv  tinctured  with  religion.  The  death  of  a 
f  jiid  awakens  the  kindest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
lit  by  exciting  true  sorrow,  it  often  excites  false 
(arity.  Grrief  naturally  softens  every  fault ;  love 
i  uaturally  heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right 
:  d  kind  to  consign  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to 
i mortality.  Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead 
;  well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
tarity  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  undeserved 
Cimmeudation  lavished  on  those  whom  truth  could 
fl!  longer  injure.  *  *  But  on  the  dead,  charity, 
^)ugh  well  understood,  is  often  mistakingly  exer- 
<jed.  *  *  *  » 

I  Far  be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind  and  sinful  as 
;■(;  are,  to  pass  sentence  upon  tliem,  to  pass  sen- 
wee  upon  amj.  We  dare  not  venture  to  pro- 
iunce  what  may  have  passed  between  God  and 
eir  souls,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that 
Jfinite  mercy  is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seasons, 
1;  an  early  or  a  late  repentance  ;  we  know  not  but 
i  that  little  interval  their  peace  was  made,  their 


pardon  granted,  through  the  atoning  blood  and 
powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer.  Nor 
should  we  too  scrupulously  pry  into  the  state  of 
others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit  them  or  our- 
selves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  at  once  gave  an  admirable  lesson  of 
meekness  and  charitable  judgment,  when  avoiding 
an  answer  which  might  have  led  to  fruitless  discus- 
.sion,  he  gave  a  reproof  under  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
hortation. In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  Are  there  few 
that  be  saved  ?"  he  thus  checked  vain  curiosity; 
"  Strive  (you)  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  On 
another  occasion,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  corrected 
inquisitiveness,  not  by  an  answer,  but  by  an  inter- 
rogation and  a  precept — "  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Follow  thou  me." 

But  where  there  is  strong  ground  to  apprehend 
that  the  contrary  may  have  been  the  case,  it  is  very 
dangerous  topronounce  peremptorily  on  the  safety  of 
the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  fully 
persuaded  that  they  are  entered  upon  a  state  of 
happiness,  it  will  naturally  and  fatally  tempt  us  to 
lower  our  own  standard.  If  we  are  ready  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose 
principles  we  believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  prac- 
tice, to  say  the  least  of  it,  we  knew  to  be  negligent ; 
ho,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a  pre- 
sumptuous spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state  of 
mind  and  a  course  of  habits  not  only  far  from  right, 
but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our  own ;  will  not 
this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  we  ourselves, 
standing  on  so  much  higher  ground,  are  in  a  very 
advanced  state  of  grace,  or  that  a  much  lower  than 
ours  may  be  a  state  of  safety  I  And  will  not  such 
a  belief  tend  to  slacken  our  endeavours,  and  to 
lower  our  tone,  both  of  faith  and  practice  ?    '-^  *  * 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
comfort,  our  friend,  as  to  us,  will  have  died  in 
vain.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as  a 
warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a  dan- 
gerous security.  If  our  affection  has  so  blinded  our 
judgment,  we  shall,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  false 
candour  to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  our- 
selves. *  *  *  * 

Instead  of  converting  the  friendly  warning  to 
their  eternal  benefit,  such,  if  any  fears  be  expressed, 
or  reproof  be  given,  are  probably  wholly  bent 
on  their  own  vindication.  Still  their  character  is 
dearer  to  them  than  their  soul.  "  We  never,"  say 
they,  "  were  any  man's  enemy."  Yes — you  have 
been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom  you  have  given  a 
bad  example.  You  have  especially  been  the  enemy 
of  your  children,  in  whom  you  have  implanted  no 
christian  principles.  Still  they  insist  with  the  pro- 
phet that  "  there  is  no  iniquity  in  them  that  can 
be  called  iniquity."  "  We  have  wronged  no  one," 
say  they ;  "  we  have  given  to  every  one  his  due. 
We  have  done  our  duty."  Y'^our  first  duty  was  to 
God.  You  have  robbed  your  Maker  of  the  service 
due  to  him.  You  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of 
the  souls  he  died  to  save.  You  have  robbed  your 
own  soul,  and  too  probably  the  souls  of  those  whom 
you  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. *  *  *  * 

Another  cause  of  [alleged]  happy  dccUJis  is,  that 


many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  that  heaven  is 
cheaply  obtained,  that  a  merciful  God  is  easily 
pleased,  that  wc  are  christians,  and  that  mercy  comes 
of  course  to  those  who  have  always  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it  for  them.  This 
notion  of  God  being  more  merciful  than  he  has 
anywhere  declared  himself  to  be, instead  of  inspiring 
them  with  more  gratitude  to  him,  inspires  more 
confidence  iu  themselves.  Tiiis  corrupt  faith  gene- 
rates a  corrupt  morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange 
consequence,  not  to  make  them  love  God  better, 
but  to  venture  on  ofi"ending  him  more.       *     *     * 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the  sea- 
son of  health,  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  principle 
when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  the  prospe- 
rities of  life,  when  it  is  not  put  ofi"  till  distress 
drives  us  to  it.  Seriousness  of  spirit  is  most  ac- 
ceptable to  God  when  danger  is  out  of  sight — pre- 
paration for  death,  when  death  appears  to  be  at  a 
distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  vicissitudes 
iu  human  circumstances.  Irreligion,  folly,  and 
vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the  meridian  of 
liie  as  at  the  approach  of  death.  They  strike  us 
diflerently,  but  they  always  retain  their  own  cha- 
racter. Every  argument  against  an  irreligious 
death  is  equally  cogent  against  an  irreligious  life. 
Piety  and  penitence  may  be  quickened  by  the 
near  view  of  death,  but  the  reasons  for  practising 
them  are  not  founded  on  its  nearness.  Death  may 
stimulate  our  fears  for  the  consequences  of  vice, 
but  furnishes  no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which 
Christianity  had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  be,  when  we 
are  dying.  It  may  not  appear  so ;  but  the  reality 
of  a  thing  does  not  depend  on  appearances.  Be- 
sides, if  the  necessity  of  being  religious  depended 
on  the  approach  of  death,  what  moment  of  our 
lives  is  there,  in  which  we  have  any  security 
against  it!  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
same  necessity  for  being  religious  subsists  when  we 
are  in  full  health  as  when  we  are  about  to  die. 

We  may  then  fairly  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
that  there  is  no  happy  death,  but  that  which  con- 
ducts to  a  ^Mppy  imiuortality — no  joy  in  putting 
off  the  body,  if  we  have  not  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — no  consolation  in  escaping  from  the  mise- 
ries of  time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. — Practical  Piety,  by 
Hannah  Mure. 

THE  INEFFICACY  OF  A  DEATH-BED  REPENTANCE. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  charity,  which  hopeth  and 
believeth  all  things,  has  sometimes  discovered  more 
of  generous  credulity,  than  of  well-founded  hope, 
when  it  has  laid  great  stress,  and  built  much  con- 
solation on  the  casual  expressions  and  faint  sighs  of 
dying  men.  Far  be  from  us  to  excite  suspicion  or 
recall  anxiety  in  the  breast  of  surviving  friendships, 
or  to  throw  a  new  shade  of  terror  over  the  valley 
of  death  ;  but  better,  far  better,  were  it  for  a  thou- 
sand brea.sts  to  be  pierced  with  temporary  anguish, 
and  a  new  horror  be  added  to  the  dreary  passage 
of  the  grave,  than  that  one  soul  be  lost  to  heaven 
by  tlw  delusive  expectation  of  effectual  repentance 
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in  a  dying  liour.  For,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
asked,  what  is  effectual  repentance?  Can  it  be 
suppo:^ed,  that,  where  the  vigour  of  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  establishment  of  vicious  propensities ; 
where  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  all  the  soberness  of 
manhood,  and  all  the  leisure  of  old  age,  have  been 
given  to  the  service  of  sin ;  where  vice  has  been 
growing  with  the  growth,  and  strengthening  with 
the  strength ;  where  it  has  spread  out  with  the 
limbs  of  the  stripling,  and  become  rigid  with  the 
fibres  of  the  aged ;  can  it,  I  say,  be  supposed,  that 
the  labours  of  such  a  life  are  to  be  overthrown  by 
one  last  exertion  of  mind  impaired  by  disease,  by  the 
convulsive  exercise  of  an  aflfrighted  spirit,  and  by 
the  inarticulate  and  feeble  sounds  of  an  expiring 
breath  ?  Repentance  consists  not  in  one  or  more 
acts  of  contrition  ;  it  is  a  permanent  change  of  the 
disposition.  Those  dispositions  and  habits  of  mind, 
which  you  bring  to  your  dying  bed,  you  will  [almost 
certainly]  carry  with  you  to  another  world.  These 
habits  are  the  dying  dress  of  the  soul.  They  are  the 
grave  clothing,  in  which  it  will  come  forth,  at  the 
last,  to  meet  the  sentence  of  an  impartial  judge. 
If  they  are  filthy,  they  will  be  filthy  still.  *  *  * 
If,  in  this  solemn  hour,  the  soul  of  an  habitual  and 
inveterate  offender  be  prepared  for  the  residence  of 
pure  and  spotless  spirits,  it  can  only  be  by  a  sove- 
reign and  miraculous  interposition  of  Omnipotence. 
His  power  we  pretend  not  to  limit.  He  can  wash 
the  sooty  Ethiop  white,  and  cause  the  spots  on  the 
leopard's  skin  to  disappear.  We  presume  not  to 
fathom  the  counsels  of  His  will ;  but  this  we  ven 
ture  to  assert,  that  if,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  sin 
ner's  life,  the  power  of  God  ever  interposes  to 
snatch  him  from  ruin,  such  interposition  will  never 
be  disclosed  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  man.    * 

What  then  is  the  great  conclusion,  which  we 
should  deduce  from  all  that  we  have  said  of  the 
nature  of  habit,  and  the  difiiculty  of  repentance? 
It  is  this  :  Behold,  noiv  is  tlie  accepted  time,  nmu 
is  the  day  of  salvation.  If  you  are  young,  you 
cannot  begin  too  .soon;  if  you  are  old,  you  may 
begin  too  late.  Age,  says  the  proverb,  strips  us  of 
everything,  even  of  resolution.  To-morrow 
shall  be  older  :  tomorrow,  indeed,  death  may  fix 
his  seal  forever  on  our  characters.  *  *  *  If,  then 
we  are  sensible  of  a  propensity  which  ought  to  be 
restrained,  of  a  lust  which  ought  to  be  extermi. 
nated,  of  a  habit  which  ought  to  be  broken,  and 
rashly  defer  the  hour  of  amendment,  consider, 
beseech  you,  it  may  perhaps  bo  merciful  in  God  to 
refuse  us  another  opportunity.  It  may  be  a  gra- 
cious method  of  preventing  an  abuse,  which  wil 
only  aggravate  the  retribution  which  awaits  the 
impenitent.  Blake  haste,  then,  and  delay  not  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  ;  of  that  God 
who  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way,  and  live. 
Jose^jh  Buckminstcr. 

Ostriches  in  Fraucc. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  d'Acclimatlon  pub- 
lishes a  note  from  Dr.  Vavasseur  on  the  subject  of 
the-  Nandou,  or  South  American  ostrich,  and  on 
the  means  of  bringing  it  into  a  domestic  state  and 
accustoming  it  to  the  climate  of  France.  The 
South  American  ostrich,  although  of  the  same 
natural  family  as  those  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
AiS^ti  from  them  by  being  of  rather  smaller  sta- 
ture and  by  having  three  toes  on  the  feet  instead 
of  two.  They  live  in  numerous  bands  in  the  part 
of  South  America  comprised,  from  north  to  south, 
between  the  frontiers  of  the  Brazils,  and  Patagonia 
near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  from  east  to  west 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes.  They  only  frequent  the  open  plains,  and 
never  enter  into  the  wooded  parts  of  the  country. 


They  are  commonly  found  in  the  plains  of  the  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  but  are  very  rare  in  Paraguay. 
They  generally  move  about  in  bands  of  ten,  and 
sometimes  twenty  females,  with  a  single  male, 
which  walks  generally  at  their  head,  and  is  besides 
readily  distinguishable  by  his  larger  size.     They 

y  be  seen  seeking  their  food  in  the  midst  of 
horses  and  cattle,  with  which  they  are  always  on 
the  best  terras.  In  Uruguay  and  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  these  birds  are  seldom  hunted,  they  show  no 
alarm  at  man,  but  come  and  feed  close  to  houses; 
but  if  they  see  one  or  two  horsemen  approach,  as 
if  to  surprise  them,  they  run  off  with  extreme 
swiftness. 

The  American  ostrich  is  a  very  quiet,  and  even 
stupid  bird,  and  its  name,  "  aveztruz,"  is  liberally 
applied,  particularly  by  the  women,  to  any  one 
who  does  not  evince  much  intelligence.  Although 
of  a  generally  pacific  character,  the  males  some- 
times have  battles,  either  to  defend  their  own  fe- 
males or  to  capture  some  from  other  bands,  and  they 
then  give  each  other  most  furious  kicks;  but  their 
movements  on  these  occasions  are  ridiculously 
awkward.  The  force,  however,  of  their  kick  is 
enough  to  break  a  man's  leg,  and  such  accidents 
have  sometimes  occurred.  Their  laying  season  is 
in  the  month  of  August;  their  nest  consists  of  a 
large  hole  in  the  ground,  which  they  do  not  make 
themselves,  but  use  those  which  the  bulls  make 
with  their  fore-feet,  in  order  to  cover  themselves 
with  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  is  a  favourite  custom 
of  those  animals.  The  number  of  eggs  generally 
found  in  those  large  nests  is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from  sixty  to 
eighty.  It  is  thought  that  all  the  females  belon;^ 
ing  to  one  band  lay  in  the  same  nest.  It  is  not 
true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  these  eggs  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  both  the  males  iind  the 
females  have  been  seen  sitting  on  them,  but  more 
frequently  the  former.  The  flesh  of  the  youn^ 
ones  is  good,  though  rather  strong;  but  that  of 
the  grown  birds  is  disagreeable.  'J'he  eggs,  how 
ever,  form  a  very  good  article  of  food,  and  are 
sought  after  by  the  natives  of  the  country  for  that 
purpose.  The  food  of  the  ostriches  consists  of  in- 
sects, seeds,  and  sometimes  of  small  reptiles,  such 
as  small  lizards,  &c. ;  but  they  are  in  general 
voracious  that  they  will  swallow  anything,  a 
pieces  of  leather,  iron,  kc,  have  been  found  in  their 
stomachs.  The  young  ostriches  may  be  readily 
tamed,  for  they  become  familiar  in  two  or  tl 
days.  They  must  not  be  placed  in  a  cage,  but 
allowed  to  walk  about,  attaching  something  to  thei 
feet  to  prevent  their  going  too  far.  They  are  fed 
with  little  bits  of  fresh  meat,  which  they  will  take 
from  the  hand.  They  will  walk  about  round  the 
houses,  enter  into  all  the  rooms,  look  with  appa- 
rent curiosity  at  what  is  going  on,  and  occupy 
themselves  with  catching  flics,  of  which  they  a; 
very  fond.  As  they  grow  larger,  they  go  furthi 
from  home,  but  they  never  fail  to  return  at  the 
time  when  they  are  usually  fed,  or  at  night  to 
roost.  They  are  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  will  fol- 
low a  person  about  to  procure  it. 

Dr.  Vavasseur  concludes  by  stating  that  the 
South  American  ostrich  would  live  without  difli 
culty  in  the  north  of  France;  that  there  is  no  difli 
culty  in  domesticating  it ;  that  it  will  feed  on  any 
thing  that  is  given  to  it,  however  coarse ;  that  it  i: 
of  a  very  strong  constitution,  and  but  little  sensibh 
to  atmospheric  changes ;  and  that  it  scarcely  re 
quires  any  care,  space  and  liberty  being  all  that  is 
wanted.  The  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  domesticating  these  birds  would  consist  in  its 
feathers,  which  are  in  great  demand,  and  from  the 
eggs,  which  would  form  a  good  article  of  food  to 
the  people  in  the  country. — Gal ignani's  Messenger. 


For  "  'rhe  Friend." 

Some  Account  of  Edward  Brown. 

(Concluded  from  page  206.) 

"I  am  much  grieved  that  any  should  lose  fc 
me;  I  can  honestly  say,  more  than  at  my  o-n 
great  losses  and  suffering.  I  was  in  hopes  m 
father  would  have  put  me  in  such  a  way,  that  in 
"ttle  time  I  might  have  made  up  what  was  de: 
cieut  to  my  creditors,  but  being  disappointed 
that,  makes  my  loss  the  heavier  to  bear ;  yet, 
ever  I  am  able,  or  so  favoured  by  Providence 
to  be  of  capacity,  it  is  my  firm  resolution  to  mal 
up  what  my  effects  fall  short,  to  them  and  theiri 
nothing  in  the  world  I  desire  more — therefore 
hope  if  I  never  have  the  substance  to  do  it, 
will  may  be  accepted  for  the  deed,  by  Him  wl 
looks  at  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  as  also  by  i 
tender  persons  who  are  sensible  of  my  calamito 
condition  for  my  failings. 

"  In  particular,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  the 
shouldst  suffer  by  thy  extraordinary  kindness  ai 
affection  towards  me,  which,  when  I  was  last  ■ 
thee,  was  far  from  my  thoughts,  having  given  M. 
security,  which  he  declared  he  was  satisfied  wit 
and  vowed  and  protested  in  the  most  solemn  ma 
ner  that  he  would   not  execute  the  power  I  h, 
committed  to  him,  and  thinking  myself  safe  frc 
all  others,  and  that  I  might  in  a  little   time  cle 
them  off,  made  me  judge  my  circumstances  ve 
hopeful;   and  whatsoever  calumnies  or  accusatic 
may  be  vented  against  me,  (of  which  the  unfort 
nate,  though  ever  so  innocent,  have  generallj 
.-hare,)   I  can  truly  say  I  designed  no  wrong  . 
any,   and   have   this  comfort,  that  my  eonsciei 
does  not  accuse  me  of  having  ever  wilfully  inju 
any  person,  though  I  have  suffered  much  injust; 
and   oppression.     I  look  upon  my  failure  to 
rather  the  effect  of  Divine  displeasure  for  my  \ 
faithfulness  in  what  the   Lord   for  some  years 
quired  of  me,  than  the  ill  state  of  my  affairs  ; 
had   not  the  Almighty,  who  has  the  hearts  of 
mankind   in  his  hand,  permitted  M.  S.  to  deal 
treacherously  and  cruelly  by  me,  I  might  have  S' 
ceeded  very  well,  my  business  being  in  such  a  posto 
as  would  in  all  human  probability  have  brought 
above  £500    a  year,  at  a  moderate  computatic 
but  since  I  would  not  give  up  to  be  one  of  Chrii 
fools,  I  am  now  justly  one  of  the  world's,  and 
made  a  poor  spectacle  both  to  angels  and  men;  I\ 
that  others,  by  taking  warning  by  me,  may  1 
pily  escape  the  harms  and  evils  I  have  endured, 
not  letting  their  minds  out  after  the  glory  and  ric 
of  the  world,  when  they  should   have  their  hca 
in   deep  humility,  retired   to  the  heavenly  gift 
themselves,  and  through  the  ability  thereof  be 
ing  the  Lord's  business.     Oh,  it  is  a  very  danj 
ous  state  and  great  infelicity  for  men  to  be  dc 
their  own  things,  and  neglecting  the  things  of  e 
nal  Jesus,  who  laid  down  his  life  and  suflored 
most  precious  blood  to  be  spilt,  that  he  mights' 
deem  poor  mortals  from  these  corruptible  objeii 
therefore,  it  is  very  just  in  him,  and  1  believe,  n 
cif'ul  too,  to  sweep  all  these  things  away  from 
that  so  I  might  trust  in  nothing  but  the  living  Gl 
There  were  divers  testimonies  delivered  in  a  pre 
etic  manner  in  our  meeting  at  Sunderland,  wlj 
seized   my  spirit  with  a  sense  of  their  belonginf 
me.     Oh,  how  signal  and  remarkable  have  bl 
the  Lord's  merciful  dealings  and  visitations  towel 
me,  a  poor  creature,  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  I 
mercies  and  truth.     Neither  time  nor  paper  ccf 
contain  a  relation  thereof;  but  this  I  shal' 
that  John  Turner  from  Ireland,  signified  in  SacJ 
Maude's  parlour,  (I   being  there   with   some 
Friends  after  meeting,)  thatthe  Lord  would  requi ) 
some  there,  to  bear  a  public  testimony  to  his  n  : 
and  truth  ;  and  that  if  obedience  were  not 
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*  ereto,  severe  judgments  would  be  inflicted  on 
'  ;,em,  and  it  would  go  near  to  cost  tbem  the  na- 
i  ral  life.  John  Appletou,  Joseph  Fotheringham, 
id  3Iary  Hutchinson,  did  all  at  sundry  times  do- 
are  in  a  very  particular  manner,  that  there  was 
pcr.-on  in  that  meeting,  whom  the  Lord  called  to 
line  f'oi-th  and  promulgate  his  blessed  truth,  and 
Lit  if  obedience  were  yielded,  a  blessing  should 
How  upon  all  his  concerns;  otherwise,  losses  upon 
sses,  disappointments  upon  disappointments,  con 
sion  and  desolation  should  fall  upon  him,  and  all 
;at  he  took  in  hand  should  be  blasted  ;  and  out 
the  meeting  they  gave  me  to  understand  that 
eir  concern  related  to  me,  and   that  I  was  th 


the  good  Husbandman  is  plowing  up  the  fallow  days,  is  our  very  earnest  desire  and  prayer  for  him. 
ground,  and  removing  the  briars,  thorns  and  weeds  So  with  a  salutation  of  our  dear  love,  we  remain 
out  of  the  way,  that  so   the  fallow  ground  of  my 


hu, 

"A  letter  I  received  soon  after  from  Mary  Hutch- 
son,  which  I  have  now  by  me,  is  clear  as  to  her 
irt;  Joseph  Fotheringham  imparted  his  mind  to  me 
that  purpose  in  my  little  parlour,  Francis  Flower 
Dg  with  us  some  part  of  the  time.  And  the 
mmer  before  that  deplorable  winter,  wherein  de- 

f  action  came  upon  me  like  a  whirlwind,  because 
lad  not  answered  when  the  Lord  called,  Muugo 
iwley,  another  Friend  from  Ireland,  was  at  our 
•feting,  and  was  much  concerned  therein  to  de- 
'.'iire  that  some  great  distress  and  calamity  was 
iipending,  and  near  to  fall  on  some  there;  and 
tur  meeting,  when  a  few  Friends,  among  whom 
■re  Samuel  Maude  and  myself,  were  sitting  to- 
itlier,  after  some  time  of  silence,  he  intimated  that 
c  eoncorn  he  had  in  meeting  was  renewed  upon 
^  spirit,  and  that  it  belonged  to  one  then  in  the 
I  nil. any.     He  said   that  a  great  weight  and   ; 
lusual  burden  loaded  and  oppressed  him,  in  syi 
thy  with  the  very  grievous  sufferings  and  affli 
iiDs  that  approached  some  then  present;  but  that 
.    was   comforted   in   feeling   the   mercy  of  God 
ifvering  his  judgment  seat,  and  its  being  confirmed 
(  him  that  the  Lord  would  preserve  alive  through 
^1,  and  bring  them  at  last  to  rejoice  in  his  salva- 
liD,    and   to   triumph   over   all    tribulations    and 
f:iiptations  through   the  arisings  of  his  holy  Seed 
;iid  eternal  power  into  dominion.     This  I  was  very 
Liingly  touched  with,  and  deeply  was  it  imprinted, 
jid  often  did  it  revolve  over  and  over  again  in  my 
find  ;  but  I  still  hoped   it  would  not  bo  my  lot, 
tit  expected  it  might  belong  to  some  other,  and 
.  Jrhaps  to  Samuel  Maude,  who  was  then   under 
offering  on   account  of  his  brother;  but  now  it  is 
*;ar  to  me  that  I  was  the  person,  for  it  was  spoken 
i  some  to  come,  and   not   of  what  was  present; 
id   feeliDg   the  Lord's   mercy  near,  I  am  made 
;itiently  to  wait  and  quietly  to  hope  for  that  sal- 
tion  promised,  as  I  have  borne  the  chastisement 
ediotod.     To  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  just  be 
ory,  honour  and  praise  through  all  his  dispensa- 
ins,  but  to  me  shame,  abasedness  and  self-abhor- 
who  am  but  as  vile  dust  and  ashes,  before 
3  everlasting  glorious  and  resplendent  Majesty. 
"How  often   has  his  Word   been  as  a  flame  of 
e  in  my  bosom,   and  through  the  awe  and  dread 
■'lereof,  every  joint  has  been  made  to  tremble,  and 
^  jough  his  message  was  upon  the  tip  of  my  tongue, 
!t  it  was  stifled  in  the  birth,  through  my  too  great 
odesty  and   delicacy,  doubting  I  should  not  do- 
it sufficiently  methodical  and   elegant.     J3ut 
this   was   my  weakness   and   sin,  for  had  I 
velt  low  and  empty  enough,  he  would  have  been 
an  overflowing  fountain ;   and  had  I  kept  close 
an   inward,  waiting,  depending  frame  of  mind 
)n  the  Lord,  he  that  brought  to  the  birth  would 
re  animated  with  wisdom,  strength  and  courage 
bring  forth.     But  an  aspiring  mind,  the  cares  of 
le  world,   poring   on   dead    letters    and    cobweb 
arning,  instead  of  reading  and  exercising  myself 
1  the  book  of  Life,  choked  the  good  seed  ;  that  it 
'.•ought  not  forth  fruit  to  perfection.     But  I  hope 


art  being  meliorated,  his  blessed  seed  may  sprin 
up  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  his  praise. 

"  I  beseech  Him  to  forgive  my  transgres.sions,  and 
grant  me  patience  and  resignation  under  his  re- 
fining hand,  that  so  I  may  be  thoroughly  purged 
and  come  forth  more  pure  than  gold  ! 

"  I  pray  God  sanctify  this  bitter  cup  he  has  given 
me  to  drink  of,  and  teach  me  obedience  by  the 
things  which  I  sufier ;  and  if  my  poor  immortal 
soul  be  but  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  no  mat- 
ter what  is  lost  in  this  momentary  life.  O  !  eter- 
nity, eternity  !  that  it  may  henceforth  bo  all  my 
care  and  concern  to  bo  provided  for  thee  !  Oh, 
how  tremendous  are  the  thoughts  of  never-ending 
existence,  to  those  who  are  launching  out  of  time, 
I  know  not  but  into  miseries  that  will  run  parallel 
with  thy  boundless  duration,  and  be  endless  as 
thyself!  O  gracious  God  !  whatever  I  sufler  here, 
spare  me  hereafter.  Oh,  grant  me  reconciliation 
through  the  death  of  thy  Beloved  Son,  and  save 
me  by  his  life,  and  take  me  to  thy  infinite  mercy  ! 
Dear  sister,  I  salute  thee  in  that  endeared  and  in- 
delible love  which  no  traverses  nor  mutations  of 
time  can  ever  extinguish,  nor  distance  of  sea  or  of 
land  divide,  and  remain 

"  Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

"Edward  Brown 
"  P.  S.  I  may  never  have  the  like  opportunity  to 
unbosom  myself,  therefore  excuse  prolixity." 

E.  B.  having  arrived  in  Ireland,  a  certificate  was 
sent  thither  by  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting, 
companied  by  his  own  paper  of  condemnation ; 
copies  of  which  are  annexed.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Friends,  after  deliberating  on  his  case,  had  not 
felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  issue  a  testimony  of 
disownment  against  him,  for  the  judicious  reasons 
which  they  state. 

The  Certificate. 
To  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Cork  in 
Ireland, — Showeth,  that  whereas  Edward  Brown 
was  an  inhabitant  amongst  us  for  many  years,  and 
lived  in  good  reputation  with  his  neighbours,  and 
in  unity  with  Friends,  until  of  late  time  he  launched 
forth  in  his  dealings,  adventures  to  sea,  and  build- 
ing houses  beyond  his  ability,  (against  which  he 
was  several  times  cautioned,)  which,  together  with 
some  considerable  losses  in  trade,  reduced  him  to 
straits  and  failure  of  payments,  whereby  in  the 
end  he  was  declared  a  bankrupt;  at  which  time  he 
was  at  London,  and  there  staid  to  attend  the  com- 
missioners ;  after  which  as  soon  as  was  thought 
convenient,  we  writ  to  him,  setting  Ibrth  the  evil 
of  his  outrunning  and  the  reproach  thereby  brought 
upon  the  profession  of  Truth,  which  called  for  an 
open  condemnation  either  from  himself  or  us.  So 
after  some  time  we  received  one  from  himself,  (a 
copy  whereof  we  have  herewith  sent  you,)  which, 
together  with  what  you  may  receive  by  personally 
conversing  with  him,  which  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  since  he  failed,  we  hope,  may  be  to 
your  satisfaction,  as  what  he  writ,  (we  charitably 
lioping  it  comes  from  a  sensible,  penitent  and  sin- 
cere heart,)  has  been  in  a  good  measure  to  us; 
for  if  that  merciful  Hand  hath  been  pleased  to 
blot  out  his  offences,  His  church  and  people  are 
thereby  led  and  induced  to  follow  that  great  ex- 
ample. 

And,  therefore,  we  in  great  tenderness  and  af- 
fection recommend  him  to  your  tender  care  and 
concern  for  and  over  him,  that  he  may  be  encour 


your  friends  and  brethren. 

From  our  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Sunderland 
the  9th  of  Twelfth  month,  17"29,  and  signed  in  and 
on  behalf  of  the  same  by  John  Bayncs,  R.  Holme, 
Jun.,  Henry  Leavens,  John  Freeman,  R.  Holme, 
Son.,  Edward  Walton,  Robert  Westgarth,  James 
Gibson,  John  Middleton,  Samuel  King,  Samuel 
Maude,  Ehcnczer  Wardell,  Lancelot  Wardell. 
Echcard  Broicn's  Paper  of  Condemnation. 

"  London,  5tli  of  Sixth  month,  1T29. 
"  To  Friends  of  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting, — 
Whereas,  by  not  closely  adhering  and  keeping  my 
mind  .'■ubjected  to  the  humble  and  self-denying  lite 
of  Jesus,  1  have  been  too  much  elated,  and  aspired 
above  my  sphere  ;  and  thereby,  through  the  just 
judgment  of  the  All-wise  Disposer,  wofully  expe- 
rienced the  wise  man's  proverb  verified,  that  'pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fall,' — Dear  Friends,  pray  for  me,  that  this 
seed  may  be  burnt  up,  both  root  and  branch  ; 
that  so  I  may  not  henceforth  be  high-minded,  but 
fear,  and  being  thoroughly  resigned  to  the  refining 
ay  know  judgment  brought  forth  into  vic- 
tory. Hereby  in  true  self-abasedness  and  contri- 
tion of  soul,  I  condemn  all  those  my  actions  and 
projects  that  proceeded  from  living  above  the  meek 
and  holy  principle  of  grace  and  truth,  which  brings 
into  lowliness  of  heart  and  contentcdness  of  spirit 
with  that  station  which  unerring  Providence  places 
in.  These  who  are  infiuenced  thereby,' strive  not 
to  soar  above  his  dispensations,  but  to  follow  as  he 
by  his  wisdom  and  power,  leads  and  opens  the 
way  ;  and  set  him  always  before  them,  that  they 
may  not  err  from  his  righteous  path,  lest  they  dis- 
honour his  holy  name,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows,  and  plunge  their  poor  souls 
into  death  and  misery,  by  forsaking  the  Fountain 
of  eternal  life  and  exhaustless  felicity.  From  a 
wounded  and  disconsolate  heart,  filled  with  remorse 
and  anguish,  under  the  deep  sense  of  my  failings, 
and  disobedience  to  the  heavenly  vi.-ion,  I  heartily 
grieve  and  lament,  that  through  me  cause  should 
be  taken  to  speak  evil  of  the  pure,  immaculate 
Truth  ;  and  that  the  profession  of  the  divine  and 
glorious  light  of  Christ,  in  which  all  the  nations  of 
them  that  are  saved  must  walk,  should,  by  my 
folly  and  misconduct,  suiier  any  eclipse  or  reproach- 
ful sully. 

"I  entreat  and  earnestly  beseech  the  God  of 
mercy  and  his  tender-hearted , compassionate  people, 
(who  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,)  to  for- 
give and  blot  out  my  offences,  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captive,  and  to  restore  me  into  favour,  that 
so  I  may  rejoice  in  tribulation,  and  in  unity  with 
God  and  his  church,  I  may  live  and  die,  and  be 
happy  everlastingly.  Edward  Brown." 

After  his  return  to  his  native  land,  we  find  he 
did  not  continue  many  months  in  this  state  of  pro- 
bation. In  a  record  book  belonging  to  Cork 
Monthly  Meeting  is  the  following  memorandum  : — 
Edward  Brown,  son  of  James  Brown,  of  Cork, 
(who  lived  in  the  North  of  England,)  died  in  Cork 
at  the  house  of  Joseph  Hoare,  Eighth  mo.  27th, 
30." 

Whilst  in  perusing  the  foregoing  pages,  the  mind 
of  the  reader  may  have  been  dipped  into  sympathy 
with  Edward  Brown,  on  account  of  the  deep  dis- 
tress into  which  he  was  plunged  ;  it  is  consoling  to 
believe  that  his  afflictions,  through  the  power  of 
redeeminc  love,  became  sanctified  to  him,  and  that 
aged  under  all  his  "afllictions,  and  ad^monished  to  '  his  immortal  spirit  was  prepared  to  unite  with  those 
be  faithful  to  that  great  and  renewed  visitation, ,"  which  came  out  of  great  tribulations,  and  have 
which  has  prevailed  with  him  thus  to  acknowledge  |  washed  their  robes,  ^d  made  them  white  in  the 
his  offence  ;  that  so  his  last  davs  may  be  his  best] blood  of  the  Lamb."  "  ■   "^- 
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Eastern  Asia. 
Japan,  like  Siam,  has  two  kings  or  emperors, 
and  these  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  that 
we  know  of,  that  are  so  governed.  The  two  em- 
perors of  Japan  are  not  like  those  of  Siam,  alike 
active,  practical  governors.  They  are  of  two  races. 
The  spiritual  emperor  resides  at  Miaco,  a  city  of  half 
a  million  population,  and  is  a  descendant  of  the  old 
race,  who  can  trace  back  their  pedigree  for  2500 
years,  hut  who  were  driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  political  emperor,  who  resides  at 
Jeddo,  the  capital,  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
and,  according  to  late  accounts,  one  of  the  neatest 
and  finest,  covering  more  territory  than  London, 
and  containing  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
spiritual  emperor  is  a  being,  who  never  leaves  his 
palace,  and  whom  the  people  never  see.  Every- 
thing he  wears  or  uses  in  the  day  is  destroyed  at 
night,  and  replaced  with  new.  He  is  supposed  never 
to'dic,  but  his  spirit  enters  occasionally  into  a  new 
body.  From  him  have  sprung,  as  they  would  have 
us  believe,  the  thirty  millions  of  Japanese.  The 
governing  emperor,  who  is  a  grade  lower,  is  al- 
lowed to  leave  his  palace  once  in  two  years,  but 
then  all  his  subjects  must  leave  the  streets, 
close  their  doors  and  windows  ;  for  while  a  cat 
may  look  upon  the  king  in  Europe,  the  people  may 
not  see  the  emperor  in  Japan.  The  active  emperoi 
is  bound  to  visit  the  spiritual,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  supremacy,  but  of  late  years  he  has  be- 
come less  subservient,  and  chooses  to  send  agents. 
After  the  reigning  houses,  the  whole  country, 
divided  into  provinces,  is  held  by  princes,  or  feudal 
lords,  who  maintain  semi-independence  at  their 
homes,  but  are  obliged  to  live  with  their  families 
half  the  year  at  Jeddo,  and  allowed  to  be  on  their 
estates  the  other  half,  leaving  their  families  as 
hostages  of  fidelity  to  the  central  power.  This  rule 
it  is  that  makes  Jeddo  so  great,  for  there  centres 
the  wealth,  power,  learning,  and  fashions  of  the 
several  hundred  provincial  princes,  who  live  in  a 
royal  manner.  The  city  is  thus  described  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  London  Times  : 

"Jeddo,  without  exception,  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  the  world — streets  broad  and  good,  and 
the  castle,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  centre 
of  the  town,  is  built  on  a  slight  eminence.  There 
are  three  walls  or  enclosures  round  this  quarter. 
"Within  the  inner,  the  Tycoon  Emperor  and  hei: 
apparent  live. 

"  The  houses  of  the  princes  and  nobles  are  pa 
laces,  and  you  may  imagine  the  size,  when  some 
contain  10,000  followers.  They  are  built  in  re 
lar  order,  forming  wide  streets  some  forty  yards 
broad,  kept  in  perfect  order ;  an  immense  court- 
yard, with  trees  and  gardens,  forms  the  centre  of 
each  enclosure,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  house 
of  the  owner ;  the  houses  containing  the  followers, 
servants,  stables,  &c.,  form  this  large  enclosure. 
They  are  built  of  one  uniform  shape.  The  gate- 
ways leading  to  the  court-yard  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  of  massive  wood-work,  ornamented  with 
lacquer  and  other  devices.  From  the  road  that 
leads  by  the  moat  to  the  second  wall,  is  one  of  the 
finest  views  I  recollect  ever  seeing — on  one  side 
the  Gulf  of  Jeddo,  with  the  high  hills  rising  beyond 
while  on  the  other  is  a  portion  of  the  great  city  of 
Jeddo,  with  its  trees  and  gardens,  and  antique 
temples,  and  densely  crowded  streets,  extend' 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  then  there  is  a  view 
of  the  trees  and  green  fields  in  the  distance,  far 
away  beyond  a  thickly  built  suburb.  But  tl 
most  striking  view  of  all  is  that  close  by,  the  well- 
kept  green  banks  of  the  second  defence,  rising 
some  seventy  feet  from  the  broad  moat  below,  with 
grand  old  cedars  over  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
growing  from  its  sides.     The  fine  timber,  the  lay 


of  the  ground,  the  water  lilies  in  the  moat,  the 
grandeur,  good  order,  and  completeness  of  every- 
thing, equal,  and  in  some  ways  far  surpass,  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  any  part  of 
the  world." 

There  are  other  large  cities  and  important 
places,  for  the  Japanese  are  an  intelligent,  enter- 
prising, and  wealthy  people  ;  famous  for  good  agri- 
culture, a  variety  of  manufactures,  and  much  trade. 
Thus  they  have  been  known  ever  since  Marco  Polo, 
the  Venetian,  who  visited  them  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  termed  the  principal  island  the  Golden 
Island,  and  his  story  it  was  that  inspired  Colum- 
bus with  the  idea  of  discovering  a  Western  passage. 
When  Columbus  discovered  Cuba,  he  thought  it 
was  the  same  Japanese  island  that  Marco  Polo 
called  Zipangu.  The  Portuguese  were  there  next, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  by  them  Christianity 
was  introduced.  Here  laboured  the  great  and 
good  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  After  them 
came  the  Dutch ;  and  soon  occurred  the  religious 
strifes,  that,  in  1637,  shut  Japan  against  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  banished  the  Portuguese,  "  their 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  whatever  belonged  to 
them."  Thousands  of  the  Japanese  Christians 
were  in  arms  in  defence  of  their  faith  ;  but  the 
Dutch,  who  loved  trade  better  than  heaven,  joined 
the  native  authorities,  and  forty  thousand  Chris- 
tians perished ;  and  as  a  reward  the  Dutch  W€re 
allowed  a  little  island  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki. 
The  Christians  died  with  heroism,  and  when  led  to 
the  stake,  took  their  little  infants  in  their  arms, 
and  chose  to  make  martyrs  of  them  rather  than 
leave  them  to  the  heathen. 

From  that  day  to  1853,  the  cross  has  been 
trampled  on  in  contempt  of  Christianity,  and  the 
nation  has  been  self-imprisoned  in  their  own  is- 
lands. In  1854,  Com.  Perry  visited  them  in  the 
steamer  San  Jacinto,  and  negotiated  a  treaty,  " 
fore  that,  there  sprung,  providentially,  in  all  East- 
ern Asia,  a  desire  for  trade ;  and  hence  there  are 
two  parties,  one  adhering  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  the  other  progressive.  The  former,  in  Japan, 
are  the  common  people.  The  stories  of  the  feuds, 
and  wars,  and  massacres  of  former  times,  remain 

th  them,  and  they  fear  what  may  happen  from 


tageous  to  both  parties.  In  another  year  we  shi 
■  ave  a  resident  minister  in  Washington,  from  Je 
do.  The  British  and  Frer.ch  followed  up  the 
advantages,  and  likewise  made  new  and  liberal  tre 
ties.  The  country  is  open,  and  thus  has  fallen  dov 
the  last  embattlement  of  exclusive  policy.     Trat 


commercial  intercourse.     The  progressives  are 


the 
nobles  and  learned  men,  who  have  informed  them- 
selves of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
who  would  break  down  all  barriers,  but  for  public 
opposition.  Com.  Perry  made  his  treaty,  and  he 
gave  to  the  Emperor  the  presents  prepared  for 
him— a  magnetic  telegraph,  a  miniature  railroad, 
an  improved  gun,  and  showed  them  the  superiority 
of  steam  iu  war.  The  Japanese  were  favourably 
impressed  with  these  marks  of  friendship,  and 
ready  to  improve  thereby.  This  year,  when  the 
Powhattan  visited  them,  they  had  a  steamer  of 
their  own,  manned  by  Japanese,  and  managed  by 
Japanese  engineers.  They  were  about  building  a 
railroad  seventeen  miles  long,  and  they  had  a  thou- 
sand guns,  cast  like  the  one  presented  them,  which 
they  fired  on  the  4th  of  July  and  Washington's 
birthday,  in  honour  of  the  Americans.  They  are 
very  eager  to  learn,  and  quickly  acquire  informa 
tiou. 

When  Com.  Perry  left  in  1854,  he  was  succeed 
ed  by  —  Harris,  American  consul,  the  same  who 
negotiated  our  treaty  at  Siam,  a  man  who  had 
travelled  extensively  among  the  Eastern  nations, 
and  was  awake  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  what 
was  more,  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and 
now  we  hear  that  he  has  made  a  new  treaty  more 
liberal  for  trade,  abolishing  the  practice  of  tram- 
pling on  the  cross,  allowing  christian  worship  in 
JapaUj  and  providing  for  many  privileges  advan- 


Yea,  S:\lan,  with  mysterious  wiles, 

M:\y  jiroropt  the  man  for  Truth  to  plead  ; 

E'en  whilst,  with  cunning,  he  beguiles 
To  siutiil  thought,  and  evil  deed. 


If  not  so  washed,  so  pi 
That  we  must  loathf 

Our  work  for  others,  is 
Our  fervent  labour, 


re  within, 

the  evil  thought 

but  sin  1 

forse  than  naught  I 


To  such,  thus  speaks  the  Witness  true, 
As  their  steps  wnnder  wide  and  weak  ; 
'•  Whilst  Satan's  will  ye  stoop  to  do. 

Of  Christ  ye  have  no  right  to  speak  I" 

"  The  solemn  search  will  come  at  last, 
From  all  your  work  ye  must  depart, 
Then  vain  all  labour  of  the  past. 
Not  wrought  in  purity  of  heart  1" 

"  Have  we  not  preached  ?''     Such  souls  ninv 
"  Have  we  not  prophesied  for  Thee? 
Our  works  were  mighty  !  day  by  day, 
We  counselled  men  from  wrath  to  flee." 

Then  shall  the  awful  language  wake, 
"  I  know  you  not  !     Depart  from  me. 
To  Satan,  and  tlie  burning  lake, 
Ye  workers  of  iniquity  1" 


universal  commerce,  and   we  may  hope  univers 
peace  and  brotherhood. — Keu-burijport  Herald.  i 

For  "The  Friend."! 
WHO  IS  THE  CHRISTIAN' 
"  Not  every  one  that  sayeth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shi 
enter  into  the  kingdom  ol"  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  t 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.     Many  will  say 
me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied 
thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  ai 
in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  and  then  w 
I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  :  depart  from 
ye  that  work  iniquity." — Mat.  vii.  21,  22,  23. 
Who  is  the  christian?  vain  the  claim 

Of  those  who  still  in  sin  have  part  ;— 
The  holy  honour  of  that  name. 

Belongs  but  to  the  pure  in  heart  1 
'Tis  his,  who,  new  horn  from  above. 

Has  the  new  name  of  heavenly  race ; — 
Bears  the  pure  mark  of  light  and  love, 

Imprinted  with  the  seal  of  Grace. 
Jesus  who  cleansed  him  from  his  sins, 

Draws  near,  when  Satan  fierce  assails  ; 
From  His  pure  touch,  he  virtue  wins. 

And  strength,  when  flesh  and  spirit  fails. 

Bound  upward  to  eternal  day, 
Heaven  ever  kept  before  his  face, 

He  fears  the  flesh  I  and  turns  away 

From  all  which  might  impede  his  race. 

His  Saviour  ! — centre  of  his  faith. 
His  prayers,  his  love, — is  ever  nigh  ; 

Strength  in  his  weakness !— life  in  death  ! 
Peace,  when  all  earthly  comforts  Uy  1 

When  death,  in  mercy,  leads  him  home. 
This  language  shall  his  welcome  be  1 
'Come!  blessed  of  my  Fatherl  come! 
Partake  the  joy  prepared  for  thee." 

Not  all  who  warmly  undertake, 
Christ's  holy  precepts  to  proclaim. 

Who,  words  of  solemn  warning  wake. 
Have  truthful  right  to  bear  His  name. 

JIan  may  exhort  to  purity. 

And  inward  Truth,  with  ardent  zeal  ; 

Whilst  still  in  sin,  his  soul  may  be, 
Too  blind  to  see,  too  dead  to  feel. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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j  For  "The  Friend." 

^fiae  letters  of  George  Cburchman,  with  Occasional 
';  lleniariis. 

jiAt  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  the 
IJeventh  month,  1788,  a  committee  was  appointed 
I  examine  into  the  rise,  progress  and  situation  of 
lie  school  for  poor  children  at  Nottingham.  This 
tmmittee,  in  the  following  Second  month,  agreed 
the  following  report,  which  was  signed,  as  will 
perceived  by  George  Churchman  and  Jacob 
Indley. 

"  The  committee  appointed  last  Quarter,  having 
pected  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  concern 
•  educating  poor  children,  on  the  consideration 
jreof,  agree  that  the  following  representation  of 
e  steps  and  proceedings  therein,  be  offered  to  the 
larterly  Meeting. 

The  low  state  of  a  religious  concern  about 
lools  in  the  country  for  the  youth  in  general,  and 
e  situation  of  many  orphans  and  children  of  the 
orer  sort  of  people,  in  particular,  having  fre- 
lently  affected  the  hearts  of  some  Friends  with 
mpathy  and  pity  respecting  them  ; — and  consid- 
■|ig  that  numbers  of  poor  children  were  likely  to 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  such 
}irning  and  instruction  as  are  really  needful  for 
:1  youth  in  a  christian  country ;  and  that  from 
■rious  causes  it  happens  among  our  fellow  crea- 
tres,  that  many  orphans  and  others  in  an  infant 
lite  are  scarcely  provided  with  a  bare  sufficiency 
«  food  and  clothing; — these  considerations  having 
l.d  much  place  in  the  minds  of  some  individuals, 
Jgan  to  make  deeper  impressions  about  the  year 
;|'62.  Between  this  and  the  year  17G5,  some 
joposals  in  writing  were  essayed,  concerning  the 
Icessity  and  practicability  of  gradually  laying  a 
iindation  in  Chester  county,  for  a  charity  school, 
1,  place  of  education,  specially  for  children  of  this 
I'scription.  The  contents  of  this  essay  were  com- 
j;inicated  to  divers  Friends,  among  whom  were 
Jaron  Ashbridge,  David  Ferris,  George  Miller,  and 
<bers ;  which  motion  was  approved  and  thought 
iill  to  be  kept  in  view.  A  distant  prospect  ap- 
j'ared  at  that  time,  that  perhaps  a  scliool  for 
cjphans  and  others  of  the  poorer  sort,  might  come 
r  be  founded  and  settled,  altogether  under  the 
tre  of  Friends,  and  thus  gradually  become  useful 
il  many  of  the  poor,  concerning  whom  it  was  re- 
•  rded  in  Deuteronomy,  xv.  11,  that  they  'should 
ver  cease  out  of  the  land  ;'  and  remembering  the 
iiunction  from  Divine  authority,  which  follows  in 
le  same  verse  after  that  above  expressed,  and 
bich  is  in  no  wise  lessened  under  the  gospel  dis- 
jnsation,  viz:  'Therefore  I  command  thee,  say- 
:,g,  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  bro- 
ter,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in  thy  land  ;' 
rtherc  was  an  increasing  engagement  of  mind  not 
■  let  the  subject  of  education  for  the  offspring  of 
ijCh,  drop  out  of  sight ;  as  it  might  produce  exten- 
p  benefit  to  our  country,  and  assistance  to 
:|any. 

!  "  Although  those  who  were  then,  from  some  ap- 
jehensions  of  duty,  engaged  on  this  account,  felt 
emselves  feeble  as  to  ability  for  putting  forward 
i;ch  an  important  establishment, — yet  having  a 
{m  belief  that  the  merciful  Father  who  regardeth 
jl,  and  especially  the  innocent  among  tlie  poor 
lid  needy  part  of  his  creation,  would  bless  a  right 
I'ncern  for  their  benefit,  they  were  not  out  of  hopes 
lat  some  way  would  open  for  the  progress  of  what 
|ey  had  in  view.  They  also  thought,  that  if  it 
jas  held  up  at  proper  seasons  to  the  view  of  those 
|bo  were  favoured  with  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
1  whom  the  precepts  of  the  religion  of  Christ  en- 
jins  that  they  be  liberal,  as  good  stewards  of  the 
lord's  outward  blessings,  and  open-hearted  to  do 
jiod  to  others  therewith,  and  to  communicate, — 


profitable  additions  might  in  time  be  made  to  a 
small  beginning. 

"Edward  Thomas,  a  single  man  and  school- 
master, who  had  this  subject  at  heart,  and  who  was 
heard  to  express  his  thoughts  thereon  in  the  time 
of  his  health,  deceased  in  the  year  17G0,  and  in 
his  last  will  bequeathed  a  small  legacy  towards  the 
foundation  of  such  a  school,  under  the  care  of 
George  Churchman  and  John  Millhouse,  whom  he 
named  as  his  executors,  directing  the  same  to  be 
applied  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  they 
might  judge  most  profitable,  &c.  This  occasioned 
the  weight  of  the  concern  to  increase,  where  it  had 
considerable  place  before  :  and  in  the  same  year 
some  solid  conferences  were  had,  in  company  with 
Benjamin  Hough,  Jonathan  Zane,  Israel  Peuiber- 
ton,  David  Ferris,  and  divers  other  Friends  who 
are  since  deceased,  wherein  the  propriety  of  endea- 
vouring to  take  up  or  secure  some  vacant  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  considered,  and  the  proposal 
approved,  with  a  view  thereby  to  increase  a  fund 
for  the  aforesaid  charitable  purpose.  And  as  one 
of  the  Friends  concerned  had  knowledge  of  some 
such  lands,  a  procedure  was  made  that  way  at  pri- 
vate cost,  and  surveys  and  returns  were  obtained 
on  divers  tracts  of  rough  land,  in  1766,  1767,  and 
1768. 

"  Before  they  proceeded  further  herein,  an  essay 
was  made  in  considering  of  a  method  for  settling  t 
charity  school,  and  preparing  a  place  for  the  re 
ception  and  free  education  of  some  poor  children  ; 
in  which  it  was  proposed,  that  a  few  should  be 
taken  in  at  some  suitable  place,  clothed,  maintain- 
ed, and  instructed  in  common  useful  learning  and 
business ;  the  raising  of  sheep,  &c.,  to  be  attended 
to ;  and,  if  way  should  open  by  the  addition  of 
charitable  donations  or  otherwise,  some  useful 
trades  or  manufactures  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  and  the  benefit  and  enlargement  of  the 
institution  might  be  gradually  put  forward.  The 
plan  and  method  then  proposed,  was  left  to  be  fur- 
ther considered  and  improved  upon. 

"  Our  friend,  Jonathan  Zane,  requesting  a  copy 
of  that  essay,  was  furnished  therewith;  and,  ap 
pcaring  to  have  a  lively,  animating  prospect  of  the 
future  benefits  which  such  an  institution,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  with  suitable  regulations 
might  produce  in  the  country  in  time  to  come,— 
he  left  bis  sentiments  and  proposals  in  writing,  and 
died  in  the  year  1778.  It  appears  that  by  his  will 
he  made  provision  that  a  handsome  legacy  should 
be  paid  after  the  decease  of  his  widow,  and  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  certain  trustees  whom  h 
named,  (two  of  whom  are  of  the  number  concerned, 
as  before  mentioned,)  and  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid.  His  widow  is  now  lately  deceased 

"  Also  Aaron  Ashbridge,  who  some  years  before 
had  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  concern, 
and  which  appears  to  have  continued  with  him,  so 
that  in  his  last  will,  dated  in  or  near  the  year  1776, 
he  devised  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  schooling  of  poor  children 
to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  concern,  together  with  the  essay  and  pro- 
posals for  such  a  school,  were,  in  the  year  1768 
or  near  that  time,  communicated  to  our  friend 
John  Woolmau,  and  others  ;  and  he  in  particular, 
after  weighing  the  matter,  manifested  his  concur- 
rence in  writing,  with  some  observations  which  he 
made  thereon. 

"  After  the  procedure  in  taking  up  lands,  as 
above  mentioned,  the  subject  lay  pretty  much  quiet 
for  thirteen  years  and  upwards ;  though  not  for- 
gotten by  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  promote  it.  In  the  interval  between  1768 
and  1781,  several  conferences  were  held  on  the 
subject ;  but,  as  great  commotions  and  difficulties 


prevailed  in  the  land  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  that  time,  it  was  observable  that  many  had  been 
obliged,  in  a  disagreeable  manner,  to  part  with 
much  property  to  gratify  a  military  spirit.  This 
led  into  thoughts  of  how  much  good  might  have 
been  efl'ected,  had  even  one-fourth  part  of  the  value 
of  such  property  been  applied,  under  suitable  regu- 
lations, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  was  also  re- 
markable, that  Friends  generally  had  been  so  fa- 
voured, under  these  strippings,  as  not  to  feel  even 
such  large  losses  of  property  to  affect  them  so 
deeply  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  conside- 
ration of  these  things  induced  a  belief,  that  this 
season  of  stripping,  and  the  favours  experienced 
under  it,  might,  if  rightly  applied,  be  an  incitement 
to  many  of  us,  to  consider  how  much  we  might 
hereafter  be  capable  of  doing  by  smaller  free  con- 
tributions of  what  could  yet  be  spared,  in  a  chari- 
table way,  and  cast  together  into  a  stock  to  pro- 
mote the  lasting  good  of  many  innocent  youth 
among  the  poor,  in  the  way  of  education. 

"  Divers  circumstances  seemed  to  be  rather  en- 
couraging in  the  year  1781  ;  when  it  was  appre- 
hended a  small  degree  of  fresh  light  and  strength 
appeared  to  move  forward  a  little,  according  to  the 
prospect  which  had  opened  about  seventeen  years 
before.  The  concern  on  the  subject,  and  the  steps 
taken  therein,  were  then  communicated  to  divers 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  who  approving  the  same, 
and  concurring  in  sentiment  that  an  essay  for  a 
beginning  should  be  made  at  Nottingham,  a  lot  of 
sixty  acres  of  ground  there,  was  laid  out  for  the 
purpose  of  such  a  school ;  and  a  subscription  to 
encourage  the  proceeding,  was  in  that  year  begun 
by  several  Friends  in  the  city,  which  was  followed 
by  divers  others  there  and  elsewhere,  in  some  fol- 
lowing years,  according  to  their  freedom  :  of  which 
accounts  are  kept.  Also  some  persons,  not  of  our 
Society,  hearing  of  this  charitable  design,  on  being 
informed  of  the  nature  thereof,  and  that  the  man- 
agement was  intended  always  to  be  confined  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  Friends,  (of  which  they  approved,) 
were  free  to  subscribe,  for  its  encouragement.  And 
on  deliberate  consideration,  it  was  thought  right 
not  to  reject  the  good  will  of  such  open-hearted 
contributors. 

"The  Friends  agreed  on  in  the  year  1781,  as 
trustees  in  the  care  of  this  concern  until  a  further 
establishment  should  take  place,  were,  Thomas 
Fisher,  Samuel  Pleasants,  William  Zane,  Joshua 
Pusey,  Mordecai  Churchman,  Ilezekiah  Howls, 
and  others,  in  conjunction  with  George  Churchman, 
Benjamin  Hough,  and  John  Millhouse,  above 
named  ;  who  are  the  three  only  surviving  persons 
of  those  who  were  active  in  the  early  steps  before 
mentioned  ;  since  which  the  names  of  James  Lind- 
ley  and  Daniel  Mifflin  have  been  added.  An  ap- 
prehension had  been  in  the  minds  of  divers  Friends 
many  years  back,  that  in  order  for  establishment 
on  a  durable  bottom,  it  might  probably  become  a 
subject  so  far  worthy  of  attention,  as  to  be  brought 
under  the  care  of  Friends  in  a  society  capacity. 

"  From  the  encouragement  thus  given,  as  above 
mentioned,  a  good  dwelling-house  was  erected  on 
the  said  lot  of  ground,  in  the  year  1782;  and  in 
the  following  year  another  building  was  put  up, 
intended  for  a  school-house.  Since  which,  six  poor 
children  have  been  admitted  there  for  education ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  an  illiterate  girl,  near  sixteen 
years  old,  who  received  considerable  instruction 
and  help  in  the  short  time  she  had  to  obtain  it; 
and  is  now  gone.  The  other  five  remain,  and  have 
been  hitherto  under  the  care  of  John  Millhouse. 

"  From  the  information  which  has  been  spread  in 
divers  parts  adjacent,  of  such  an  institution  being 
likely  to  take  place,  many  children  have  been  heard 
of,  and  divers  applications  made  with  a  desire  for 
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admittance  of  such  who  have  been  thought  real 
objects  of  commiseration,  if  the  way  was  prepared 
for  their  reception.  But  it  was  not  expected  hy 
those  who  have  been  thus  concerned  to  use  endea- 
vours to  lay  a  foundation  for  what  they  have  ap- 
prehended might  become  gradually  and  extensively 
useful, — that  any  large  progress  would  speedily 
take  place;  but  that  it  would  require  caution  in 
the  movements,  as  well  as  more  strength,  and 
divers  necessary  regulations. 

"  On  deliberate  consideration,  and  after  divers 
weighty  conferences,  within  two  years  past,  with  a 
number  of  Friends  in  the  city  and  elsewhere,  the 
way.  has  opened  thus  to  make  a  report  of  the  con- 
cern and  the  proceedings  therein, — not  doubting 
that  best  Wisdom  may  be  received  to  influence 
Friends  in  relation  thereto,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  strength  and  the  nobility  of  the  Truth, 
which  breathes  good  will  to  all,  and  enables  us  to 
seek  the  good  of  all. 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  a  committee,  15th  of  Se- 
cond month,  1789. 

"  Geoege  Churchman, 
"  Jacob  Lindley." 

For  "  The  Frieod." 

ftnakerism  in  its  liiirJ  Century. 

It  is  an  admitted  truth  in  the  ancient  history  of 
the  church,  which  is  also  greatly  confirmed  by  the 
experience  and  observation  of  more  modern  times, 
that  the  power  exercised  by  Christianity  has  always 
been  the  strongest  and  the  clearest  in  its  begin- 
nings, or  in  its  revivals.  That  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries  or  less,  its  operation  becomes  choked 
with  the  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life, 
and  so  amalgamated  with  a  worldly  spirit,  as,  un- 
less favoured  with  a  fresh  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  cease  to  bring  forth  to  perfection  its  legi- 
timate and  primitive  fruits.  The  fruits  of  faith 
and  obedience  :  "  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Lord's  chosen  and  pecu- 
liar people,  whom  he  had  brought  out  of  Egyptian 
bondage  with  a  high  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm,  that  they  "served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  out- 
lived Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  did  for  Israel."  But  it  is  also 
written,  that  notwithstanding  His  tender  and  mira- 
culous care  over  them,  they  soon  forgot  his  works 
and  his  wonders,  that  he  had  showed  them.  They 
forgot  God  their  Saviour,  insomuch  that  his  wrath 
was  kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  abhorred 
his  own  inheritance. 

Again,  when  our  blessed  and  holy  Redeemer 
himself  came  in  the  prepared  body  to  bring  in 
universal  righteousness  ;  "  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  and 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  he 
was,  after  a  period  of  little  more  than  thirty  years, 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  chosen  disciples,  and  con- 
demned and  crucified  by  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
whom  he  came  to  deliver.  So  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  might  and  his  miracles ;  notwithstanding 
this  Lord  of  glory  had  ail  power  given  him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  notwithstanding  also  the 
need  his  persecutors  had  of  the  redemption  which 
could  only  come  through  him,  they  closed  their 
hearts  against  him,  and  simultaneously  cried, 
"Away  with  this  man."  "Crucify  him,  crucify 
him." 

But  here  was  Christianity  in  its  purity,  being 
promulgated  by  its  Divine  Original :  and  while  it 
breathed  forth  the  language  of  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,"  it  no  less  proclaimed,  "  Peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  men."     But  this  Prince  of 


Peace  was  nailed  to  the  cross  through  the  malignity 
of  his  own  chosen  people  :  and  the  Shepherd  being 
smitten,  the  sheep  of  the  flock  were  soon  scattered 
abroad.  Moreover,  although  the  promised  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, whereby  the  mighty  power  of  God  was  re- 
vealed in  a  manner  it  had  never  been  before;  and 
notwithstanding  the  disciples  of  the  crucified, 
yet  risen  and  glorified  Lord  Jesus,  went  about 
with  great  boldness,  proclaiming  his  name,  and 
power,  and  kingdom,  such  is  the  blindness  and 
hardness  of  the  human  heart,  such  its  gravitation 
to  the  wrong,  and  such  are  our  unwearied  enemy's 
artful  appliances    thereunto,    that  the    professing 

hurch  soon  began  to  lose  its  evangelical  character, 
and  greatly  to  deteriorate.  It  was  rapidly  reduced 
to  a  lapsed  state  ;  and  schism,  the  ofl'spring  of  de- 
generacy, following  in  train,  it  was  but  little  more 

ban  two  hundred  years  before  true' faith  in  Christ 
had  apparently  become  nearly  obsolete  or  extinct ; 

nd  that  great  first  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  to  all 
appearance  terminated. 

The  reformation  commenced  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  George  Fox  near  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  went  greatly  beyond  any  that 
preceded  it  since  the  Apostle's  days.     Inasmuch  as 

t  embraced   all  the  essentials  of  true  Christianity 

naintained  by  other  reformers,  together  with  the 
indispensable  doctrine  of  the  immediate  communi- 
cation of  the  will  of  God,  through  the  experimental 
teachings  of  the  in-dwelling  Holy  Spirit — the 
Teacher  not  to  be  removed  into  a  corner,  the 
Comforter  which  was  to  lead  into  all  truth. 
The  Light,  and  Life,  and  Salvation  of  all,  who, 
through    submission,   faith,    and    obedience,  were 

illing  to  come  unto  God  by  him.  The  Scriptures 
here  were  placed  upon  their  fundamental  and  legi- 
timate ground  and  subserviency; — their  due  sub- 
ordination to  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  which  they 
abundantly  testify  and  direct  unto.     Agreeably  to 

he  axiom  :  "  that  for  which  a  thing  is  such,  the 
thing  itself  is  more  such." 

This  revival  of  Christianity,  or  what  is  called 
ancient  Quakerism,  was  no  fine-spun  theory,  or 
cunningly  devised  fable,  but  a  glorious  practical 
reality.  Its  doctrines  and  its  testimonies  banded 
hand  in  hand,  and  springing  from  the  same  Divine 
root,  laid  hold  of  awakened  Christendom, — of  those 
whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  by  their  simplicity, 
their  applicability,  and  their  purity.  So  that  the 
prophetic  testimony  seemed  again  descriptively  re- 

"  ed  :  "  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of 
decision  :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  in  the 
valley  of  decision."  These  doctrines  and  the  tes- 
timonies inseparably  connected  with  them,  were  not 
only  proclaimed  in  precept  by  our  early  Friends, 
but  they  were  backed  by  a  consistent,  humble,  and 

If-denying  walk.  They  were  not  only  preached, 
but  lived  :  and  hence  they  found  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  beholders  and  inquirers,  with  a  force  and 
impress,  which  were  almost  irresistible.  "  I 
cannot  forget  the  humility  and  chaste  zeal  of  that 
day,"  said  William  Penu,  one  of  the  distinguished 
labourers  with  George  Fox.  "  0  how  constant 
at  meetings,  how  retired  in  them.  How  firm  to 
Truth's  lite,  as  well  as  Truth's  principles,  and  how 
entire  and  united  in  our  communion,  as  indeed  be- 
came those  who  profess  one  head,  even  Christ  Je;us 
the  Lord."  "  It  is  tlie  life  of  righteousness,"  said 
David  Barclay  in  1689,  "it  'is  the  life  of  righteous- 
ness, that  we  bear  testimony  to,  and  not  to  an 
empty  profession."  And  again,  "  The  perfect  dis- 
covery of  the  Bay-spring  from  on  high — how 

reat  a  blessing  it  hath  been  tome  and  to  my 
family!"  Here  was  original  Quakerism,  and  true 
Christianity:  and  how  did  professor  and  profane 


flock  to  the  standard  ;  till  it  seemed  as  though  th 
people  might  overspread  the  earth.  Neverthele 
this  state  of  things  continued  not  long.  Satan  sot  I 
entered  this  interesting  sheep-fold,  as  he  did  tl' 
garden  of  Eden  aforetime.  I 

But  here  let  us  advert  to  some  of  the  premoni 
tions,  which  well-instructed  seers,  and  faithful,  truij 
hearted  sons  of  that  day,  gave  against  being  ca  i 
ried  away  with  his  delusions  and  devices;  forese'il 
ing,  as  the  apostle  did,  "  that  grievous  wolves  wouli' 
enter  in,  not  sparing  the  flock."  But  not  again  t' 
dangers  from  external  enemies,  or  the  most  glariij 
innovations  only,  did  they  feel  drawn  to  lifttK 
warning  voice ;  but  also  against  those  from  intern:' 
dissensions ;  from  leagues  with  the  spirit  of  thi 
world  ;  from  lapses  and  heresies  on  the  right  haml 
no  less  than  on  the  left ;  from  perils  among  fall 
brethren  ;  from  the  increase  of  riches  and  fulnestl 
from  the  love  of  self-indulgence  and  ease  ;  fro: 
lukewarmness ;  from  self-exaltation  ;  from  rcposir 
on  the  lap  of  our  Delilahs  ;  from  sitting  down  sho 
of  the  true  rest : — 


Shall  counterfeit  the  ; 

And  drowu  bim  in  her  dry  and  dust; 


George  Fox,  in  1677,  says :—"  That  whic: 
added  much  to  the  grief  and  exercise  of  Frientj 
was,  that  some,  who  made  profession  of  the  san' 
truth  with  us,  being  gone  from  the  simplicity  of  tl^ 
gospel  into  fleshly  liberty,  and  labouring  to  dra' 
others  after  them,  did  oppose  the  order  and  disc! 
pline  which  God  by  his  power  had  set  up  an' 
established  in  his  church  ;  and  made  a  great  noi;' 
and  clamour  against  prescription  ;  whereby  the' 
easily  drew  after  them  such  as  were  loosely  iii 
ed,  and  desired  a  broader  uay  than  the  pm 
of  truth  to  ivalk  in.  Some  also,  that  were 
simple,  but  young  in  truth,  or  weak  in  judgmeni 
were  apt  to  be  betrayed  by  them,  not  knowing  tl' 
depths  of  Satan  in  these  wiles." 

John  Banks,  in  1687,  writes: — "Let  all  tal' 
heed  and  beware  of  the  deceilfulness  of  the  enemj 
workings  in  the  dark,  who  from  the  beginning,  st 
rought  man's  misery,  by  getting  an  entrance  1 
his  lies,  contrary  to  the  knowledge  God  gives  1 
his  light  and  grace.  He  undoubtedly  uill  no 
persuade  to  fleshly  case,  careless  security,  u-orldl 
mindedness,  to  seek  self  and  its  interest,  if  tl 
watch  be  not  carefully  kept.  For  want  of  th 
darkness  enters,  deadness  comes  over  them,  and 
pirit  of  slumber  takes  place,  which  is  both  a  thi 
nd  a  robber  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  not  beii 
minded,  to  lead  and  guide,  the  spirit  of  the  wor 
gets  in,  and  draws  and  leads  into  earthly  thi 

And,  dear  Friends,  let  all  take  heed  and  kc 
low  in  tlw  even  uay,  the  middle  path,  ir/« 
extreme  is,  where  you  will  be  kept  humbk 
meek.  It  is  such  the  Lord  teaeheth  to  priz 
value  every  mercy  and  favour  they  receive  frc 
him." 

In  1692,  Thomas  Wilson  bears  the  followi 
testimony  : — "As  God  hath  separated  us  from  t 
world's  ways,  worships,  customs,  and  fashion?,  ' 
are  to  keep  to  him,  that  he  may  keep  us  so  sep 
rated,  that  ice  may  never  join  with  those  tlmi 
again.  For  if  we  do  so  join,  we  shall  incur  1 
displeasure,  as  Israel  did,  when  they  joined  the: 
selves  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  t 
Lord  had  commanded  they  should  not  do,  a 
brought  God's  wrath  upon  them,  whereby  wo  ni 
take  warning  not  to  commit  the  like  evil  in  si/f 
ng  our  minds  to  nandcr  from  the  Lord,  and  jt 
eith  the  icorld  in  their  ways,  worships,  c/isioi, 
and  fashions,  or  to  marry  with  them,  which  fli 
expressly  forbidden  in  the  time  of  the  first  co- 
ant,  and  also  by  the  apostle  in  the  second  co  • 
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n  t,  who  said,  '  Kg  not  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
b  I'veis,' <S:c.  So  thus  you  may  see  that  God's 
J,  u/c  were  to  divfll  alone,   and   not  to  mix  with 

0  r  nations;  and  while  they  did  so  dwell,  the 
Id   wonderfully  blessed    tbcui,   so   that  Balaam 

01  M  M"t  curse  them,  nor  any  enchantment  prevail 
a  in-t  them,  but  their  strength  was  as  the  strength 
0  I  lion  and  a  unicorn,  and  their  enemies  were  a 
p  y  t'l  them.  But  when  they  joined  tl'.emselvcs 
'i  o  Jiaalpeor,  the  Lord's  wrath  was  kindled 
3  in~f  them,  so  that  twenty-three  thousand  died 
0  lir  jiiague,  which  the  Lord  sent  amongst  them." 

'  Wlien  Moses  was  dead,  who  received  the  law 
.11  God's  mouth,  Joshua  was  to  succeed  him  in 
same  spirit,  which  plainly  appears  from  the 
itive  command  of  the  Lord  to  him,  that  he 
uld  be  courageous,  and  observe  and  do  accord- 
j  to  all  the  law,  which  Moses,  the  servant  of  the 
rd,  commanded  him.  He  was  not  to  depart 
refrom  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lei't, 
t  so  he  might  prosper  wherever  he  went.  By 
ich  it  is  plain,  the  blessing  is  only  to  them,  who 
e  up  iu  the  same  holy  Spirit,  which  case  is  very 
tlicable  to  Friends  in  this  our  day;  for  it  is  un- 
liable, that  the  weighty  rules  and  order  of  the 
irch  were  received  in  the  beginning  by  our  an- 
.nts  and  elders  from  the  opening  of  the  divine 
rit  of  Truth,  and  settled  iu  the  counsel  of  God. 
d  as  surely  as  ever  Joshua  was  to  succeed  Moses, 
1  to  observe  all  the  law  which  was  commanded 
0  are  Friends  now,  icko  are  of  a  succeeding 
ieraiion,  failhjnlli/  to  hcep  and  observe  those 
'  'lily  rides  and  'prccciits  Icjt  them  hytlveir  elders, 
out  turning  from  them,  eitJuir  to  the  right 
id  or  to  ilie  left ;  and  it  remains  as  a  testimony 
my  heart  for  the  Lord,  to  leave  with  you,  that 
any  offer  any  thing  in  Men's  Meetings, 
ich  contradicts  the  ancient  rides  and  divine 
cepts  seltkd  amongst  us  in  tlu:  Iwavenly  power, 
itradict  the  very  counsel  of  God,  and  it  i.s 
1  an  offering  of  strange  fire,  which  God  never 
jmanded,  neither  will  accept,  and  so  they  bring 
aver  themselves,  kindle  strange  fire  in  the 
eting,  dazzle  the  minds  of  Friends,  and  are  hi 
ers  of  the  work  and  service  of  truth." 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


Inquire  often,  judge  rarely,  and  thou  wilt  not 
often  be  mistaken. 


TH£i    FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH   12,   ISf, 


Vulcanized  India  Rubber  and  Gidla  Percha 

The    term  vulcanized   is   applied  to   fabrics   of 

tta  percha  and    India  rubber  which  have  been 

ed  or  fanned   by  submitting  them  to  a  high  de- 

!e  of  artificial  heat — the  object  being  to  change 

nature  of  the  gum,  so  that  it  will  not  after- 

rds  be  affected  by  heat  or  cold.     India  rubber 

ulcanized  to  reduce  its  elasticity,  and  give  it 

ire  firmness  than  is  natural  to  the  crude  mate- 

gutta  percha  is  vulcanized  for  the  purpose  of 

J  it  elasticity  and  pliability.     India  rubber, 

en  vulcanized,  has  about  it  an  odour  extremely 

agreeable;  gutta  percha,  vulcanized,  is  entirely 

e  from  unpleasant  odour.     India  rubber,  even 

en  vulcanized,  will  decompose  and  get  sticky, 

d   much  of  it  becomes   entirely  useless ;  gutta 

ircha,  when  vulcanized,  will  not  decompose  or 

:3ome   sticky    under   any   circumstances.     India 

pber,  when  exposed  to  friction,  even  when  vul- 

uizcd,  rolls  up  a  dirty,  sticky  mass  ;  gutta  percha, 

Icanized,  when  exposed  to  friction,  wears  away 

y.     India  rubber,  vulcanized,  is  not  so  perfect  a 

I  jcllaut    of   water    as   before   being  vulcanized ; 

tta  percha,  by  vulcanization,  is  improved  in  its 

pellant  properties.     Gutta  percha  being  a  non- 

(nductor,  heat  or  cold  does  not  affect  it;  it  may 

1  run  in  or  out  of  wtt  or  damp  places,  through 

<sor  acids — unlike  either  India  rubber  or  leather, 

iiich  rots  and  becomes  worthless  in  such  expo- 

Bre. — Lite  fap-.r. 


In  the  twenty-first  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  we 
introduced  an  extract  from  a  communication  sent 
to  one  of  the  London  daily  papers  from  "A  Young 
Quaker,"  which  wo  took  from  the  British  Friend, 
and  which  purported  to  give  the  views  of  that  in- 
teresting class  of  our  members  in  Great  Britain,  as 
to  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  "tenets 
and  dogmas"  of  our  religious  Society.  In  the 
Second  month  number  of  the  latter  journal  we 
find  another  communication  from  the  same  "  Young 
Quaker,"  under  his  own  name,  acknowledging  him- 
self the  author  of  the  former,  reiterating  the  views 
therein  expressed,  and  insisting  that  "  a  more  tho- 
rough unanimity  of  sentiment  on  its  [the  Society's] 
fundamental  principles  can  only  be  attained  by 
liberal  concessions  on  either  side,"  though  he  is 
willing  to  believe  "  the  younger  members  will  not 
be  unreasonable  in  their  demands,^'  but  they  "  de- 
sire to  consult  in  the  questions  of  marriage,  dress, 
address,  &c.,  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences 
in  preference  to  the  [present]  requirements  of  the 
Society  of  which  they  are  members." 

llemarkiiig  on  this  commuuicalion,  the  editors 
of  the  British  Friend  hold  the  following  language, 
which  we  think  speaks  the  truth. 

Parallels. — We  are  somewhat  partial  to  parallels 
— they  are  so  instructive,  and  generally  more  con- 
vincing than  lengthened  arguments. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  advert  to 
a  case  which  happened  some  very  considerable  time 
ago, — we  cannot  now  say  exactly  how  lonrr,  yet  it 
must  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our 
readers, — that  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Law-Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland.  This  individual,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  published  by  that  church,  began 
to  inculcate  his  new  convictions  of  Scripture  truth, 
and  thereby  brought  himself  into  considerable 
notoriety,  not  only  among  those  with  whom  he  was 
nominally  connected,  but  also  among  the  religious 
public  generally.  Of  course  his  case  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  church  courts ;  but  the 
presbytery  to  which  he  belonged — a  body  answer- 
ing to  a  "  monthly  meeting"  among  Friends — took 
it  up,  and,  if  our  recollection  serves  us  correctly, 
this  executive  body  made  rather  summary  work 
with  their  erring  brother,  as  they  thought  him. 
They  no  doubt  listened  attentively  and  respectfully 
to  what  he  had  to  urge  in  his  own  defence,  which 
amounted  in  substance  to  this  : — He  pireaclied  no- 
thing but  ivliat  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the 
truth  of  Scripture.  All  this  the  presbytery  felt 
probably  no  disposition  to  doubt.  But  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  was,  not  whether  this  seceder  was 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  or  whether  the  truths 
which  he  thought  himself  called  to  enunciate,  were 
in  accordance  with  Scripture  or  not,  but  simply 
whether  his  views  harmonized  with  the  standard  of 
their  church,  as  set  forth  in  their  Catechism  and 
Confession  of  Faith..     Some  may  be  ready  here  tolety^'s 


may  seem  to  others.  Besides,  the  church  with 
which  the  clergyman  we  refer  to  was  connected, 
had  long  ago  settled  what  are  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  which  its  ministers  should  teach,  and  its 
members  believe;  and,  tiieuefoue,  the  presby- 
tery held  it  to  be  incompetent  for  any  one  to  teach 
doctrines  at  variance  with  its  acknowledged  stan- 
dards; to  do  so  being  to  forfeit  the  unity  of  the 
body.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  under  review,  the 
individual  had  to  demit  his  parochial  charge,  and 
find  another  platform  for  the  enunciation  of  his 
new  views.  The  finding  of  the  presbytery  in  this 
or  any  similar  instance  could  not  be  different, 
though  the  congregation  should  be  entirely  of  the 
same  belief  as  the  minister — the  departure  of  both, 
or  cither,  from  the  faith  of  the  church,  cutting  olf 
from  membership  in  that  body. 

We  have  been  led  to  advert  to  the  foregoing, 
from  finding  a  case  somewhat  parallel  in  the  letter 
appearing  iu  another  column  from  the  party  sign- 
ing hiuieelf  in  our  last  number,  "  A  Young  Quaker," 
but  who  now  appears  in  his  own  name.  W'c  havo 
no  intention  of  commenting  upon  this  new  and 
somewhat  amended  exposition  of  his  sentiments, 
believing  they  sufiiciently  proclaim  their  own  ab- 
surdity, and  show  their  author  to  have  but  slight 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  Friend,  while  he  trusts 
so  implicitly  in  the  strength  of  "  dry  powder." 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  referring  to  one  expres- 
sion near  the  close  of  the  letter,  where  Edward 
Bowron  speaks  of  himself  and  his  class  as  desirous 

to  "  CONSULT  THE  DICTATES  OF  TUEIR  OWN  CON- 
SCIENCES IN  PREFERENCE  TO  THE  KEQUIRE.MENTS 

OF  THE  Society.''  Whatever  our  readers  may 
think  of  such  language,  we  can  call  it  by  no  softer 
name  than  insubordination;  and  we  can  see  no 
utility  whatever  in  a  church  prescribing  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  if  individuals  are 
to  be  at  liberty  to  set  those  regulations  aside,  as 
often  as  they  are  not  found  to  square  with  the  dic- 
tates of  any  one's  conscience. 

In  his  Apology,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
Robert  Barclay  treats  expressly  of  the  conscience, 
and  shows  how  far  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  our 
guide.  He  instances  a  Turk  feeling  himself  con- 
demned and  acquitted  by  his  conscience  for  things 
wherein  Christians  generally  would  entirely  differ 
from  him;  thus  showing  that  it  is  not  conscience, 
correctly  speaking,  which  is  the  guide,  because  of 
its  liability  to  be  perverted.  An  inspired  apostle 
even  speaks  of  it  becoming  "  seared  as  with  a  hot 
iron  ;"  and  its  dictates  can  safely  be  followed  only 
when  enlightened  by  the  true  light — the  light  of 
Christ.  Edward  Bowron,  it  is  true,  selects  certain 
points  in  which  he  and  his  co- thinkers  desire  to 
consult  their  consciences ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  a 

berty  given  to  one  section  of  our  members  to  con- 
sult conscience  on  these  points,  can  any  reason  be 
assigned  why  a  like  liberty  may  not  be  taken  by 
another  .section  in  regard  to  other  points  ?  Then, 
in  addition  to  what  the  "  young  Quaker"  school 
desiderate,  we  should  witness  the  spectacle  of  a 

cond  party  following  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science in  paying  tithes;  a  third,  in  taking  oaths; 
a  fourth,  in  becoming  soldiers  ;  a   fifth,  in   being 

prinkled  or  immersed  for  baptism  ;  in  short,  we 

ht  go  through  the  whole  category  of  the  Soci- 

ligious  peculiarities  and  testimonies,   and 


ask.  Why  did  the  Presbytery  take  such  an  appa-jshow  how  one  and  all  of  these  would  be  set  at 
rently  arbitrary  course  ?  We  answer,  for  this  ob- !  nought,  and  the  very  end  for  which  the  Society  of 
vious  reason,  it  would  have  been  vain  to  have  tried  j  Friends  was  raised  up,  that  of  bearing  a  complete 
any  other.  Before  a  party  holding  so  conspicuous  j  and  united  testimony  for  the  Truth,  and  against 
and  responsible  a  position  as  that  of  a  clergyman  |e;To;-,  would  be  frustrated  !  In  contemplating  such 
in  any  law-established  church,  would  publicly  de-  a  state  of  things,  which,  however,  we  are  glad  to 
clare  his  dissent,  he  inu--t  be  well  satisfied  that  heido  as  only  a  remote  possibility,  we  are  reminded 
believed  he  had  the  support  of  truth  and  Scrip-  of  the  poet's  lines,  in  his  Love  of  the  World  Rc' 
ture,  Lovvcver  grievously  .mistaken  on  this  point  he  ^prcmeil : — 
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"  Renounce  the  world,  the  preacher  cries, 
We  do — a  multitude  replies, 
While  one,  as  innocent,  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly  game  of  cards  ; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  say, 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play. 
Some  love  a  concert  or  a  race, 
And  others  shooting  and  the  chase. 
Reviled  and  loved,  renounced  and  followed, 
Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  world  is  swallowed. 
Thus  conscience,  freed  from  every  clog. 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog; 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten. 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten." 
We  maintain  it,  therefore,  to  be  altogether  incom- 
petent for  individiiah  to  set  up  their  own  cow 
sciences  in  opposition  to  the  united  and  decidedly 
expressed  judgment  of  the  church  ;  which,  while 
it  has  the  fullest  authority  to  issue  declarations  of 
its  faith,  lays  no  bond  upon  individuals  to  remain 
in  its  communion  when  they  do  not  "  see  eye  to 
eye"  with  it  in  regard  to  that  faith.     Nor  can  any- 
thing, in  our  view,  be  more  preposterous,  than  for 
such  as  are  not  convinced  of  the  principles  which 
Friends  profess,  presuming  to  consider  themselves 
of  that  body,  and   qualified   as  well  as  entitled  to 
legislate  for  it  both  in  faith  and  practice  !     Would 
th'e  Church  of  England,  of  Rome,  or  any  denomi- 
nation of  Dissenters,  tolerate  one  of  their  members, 
supposing  him  to  have  become  convinced  of  Friends 
principles,  to  obtrude  his  peculiar  views  about  dress, 
address,  worship,  ministry,  baptism,  the  supper,  &c.'; 
AVe  judge  not/     Would  these  bodies,  one  and  all, 
not  be  ready  to  say,  and  that  justly,  to  such  an 
one,  "  We  have  already  agreed  as  to  both  doctrine 
and   practice.     If  you  can  unite  with  us   herein, 
„,ell— if  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  seek   for  con- 
genial minds  ;  but  we  cannot  tolerate  your  dicta- 
tion and  innovation.     If  ever  you  were  of  us  by 
harmonizing  in  our  views,  you  have  ceased  to  be  so 
by  your  change  of  view.'' 


In  these  observations,  we  by  no  means  are  to  be 
understood  as  encouraging  any  to  leave  the  Society 
of  Friends,  how  far  soever  they  may  yet  be  of  hav 
ing  arrived  at  unity  with  it  on  all  points,  nor  yet 
th'at  they  should  be  separated.  So  long  as  they 
find  more  that  they  can  unite  with  in  the  Society 
than  elsewhere,  we  would  decidedly  encourage 
them  to  remain,  and  to  endeavour,  through  Divine 
assistance,  or  through  some  kind  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  '•  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly."  Thus  standing  open  to  convic- 
tion— a  position  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  learn- 
ers—they  will  doubtless  ultimately  be  favoured  to 
make  progress  towards  a  full  recognition  of  the 
Truth,  and  be  enabled  to  bow  to  its  requirements 
ill  aU  things.  To  such  as  these  the  promise  seems 
particularly  applicable — "If  in  anything  ye  be 
otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even  this  unto 
you."  It  is  thus  that  the  church  should  evince  its 
affectionate  solicitude  for  the  youth,  and  all  such 
as  may  yet,  like  one  of  old,  "  see  men  but  as  trees 
walking,"  rather  than  by  fostering  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  new  or  easier  waij  to  the  heavenly  king- 
dom? The  lip  of  Truth  himself  has  declared,  and 
no  authority  but  Ilis  can  alter  the  declaration, 
"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  unto  life."  But  this  was  not  uttered  with 
intention  to  discourage  any,  but  as  opening  the 
way  for  the  invitation,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yourest." 
JI')W  this  rest  was  to  be  obtained  is  then  clearly 
indicated — "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn 
of  me."  This  is  the  old  "  plain  pathway  opened  ;" 
there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  another.  May 
all  of  every  class  seek  more  and  more  to  be  found 
walkinc  iu  it !  Here  would  be  the  foundation  for 
true  unity,  viz.,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  Se- 
cond mo.  19th. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  on  the  14th,  the  Earl  of 
.Malmesbury  said  he  would  lay  before  the  House  the 
recent  correspondence  with  the  United  States  respecting 
the  right  of  search.  He  thouglit  England  had  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  giving  up  that  right.  Similar  views 
were  expressed  by  other  spealiers.  Disraeli  had  given 
notice  that  his  Reform  bill  would  be  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  ult.  He  also  stated  that 
the  government  would  not  grant  unconditional  guaran- 
tees to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  or  any  similar  undertak- 
ing. Solomons,  a  Jew  and  Ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  had  been 
admitted  to  his  seat.  The  House  of  Commons  has  passed 
a  resoUition  in  favour  of  a  new  loan  of  £7,000,0U0.  It 
is  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  government  in  India. 

The  war  panic  in  Europe  had  somewhat  subsided, 
although  warlike  preparations  continued  on  the  part  of 
France,  Austria  and  Sardinia.  It  is  said  the  King  of 
Sardinia  is  determined  on  making  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  and  relies  confidently  on  the 
assistance  of  France. 

The  French  company  for  making  the  Suez  Canal  were 
about  commencing  the  work. 

Trade  in  all  parts   of  France  had  relapsed  into  great 
stagnation,    without   any    symptoms    of    i 
Some  heavy  failures  had  occurred  in  the  m 
districts. 

It  is  said  that  Austria  agrees  to  send  a  Representative 
to  the  Paris  Conference,  provided  that  England  and  Rus- 
sia will  guarantee  that  the  Italian  question  shall  not  be 
discussed. 

The  news  from  the  Danubian  Principalities  is  very  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  is  feared  that  difficulties  may  arise 
in  that  quarter  as  serious  as  the  complication  of  afl'airs 
in  Italy. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady— prices  un- 
changed. Breadstuffs  very  dull,  and  sales  small.  Con- 
sols, 95}  a  95|. 

LIBERI.\.— The  dates  from  the  colony  are  to  First 
mo.  15th.  The  country  was  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
and  all  around  gave  evidence  of  a  steady  improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  the  200  recaptured 
Africans  taken  from  the  schooner  Echo,  and  brought  to 
Liberia  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Niagara,  ten  more  had  died. 
They  had  been  well  cared  for,  and  most  of  the  survivors 
were  regaining  their  health  and  strength. 

UNIfED  STATES.— Congress  adjourned  at  noon  on 
the  4th  inst.     On  the  3d  inst.,  the  President  find' 
Congress  was  within  a   few  hours   of  the  constj 
termination  of  the  session,       ■  -■    ■     -  <- 


515,589,845;  navy,  §10,654,043  ;  legishtive 
and  judicial,  $6,745,743;  miscellaneous,  $2,34d,0OC| 
Indian  department,  §1,797,368;  consular  and  diplomf: 
tic,  $1,047,745;  fortifications,  $1,000,000 ;  lighthous  I 
service,  $530,000;  Isthmus  mail  service,  $364,OOC| 
West  Point  Academy,  $179,588,  and  various  small.; 
items.  , 

The  Post-office  Department.— It  is  said  the  Presideii 
has  decided  not  to   call   an   extra  session  of  CongresI 
The  present  appropriations  will  last  until  the  30th  ■*!' 
th  month,  after  which  those  routes  that  do  not  pa.  ^( 
expenses  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  responsibility  ; 
the  inconvenience  that  will  ensue  be  thrown  upon  tl) 
Congress  which  failed  to  provide  for  their  support. 
New  Mexico. — The  Legislature  has  enacted  stringe., 
ivs  for  the  protection  of  slave  property,  and  total  | 
prohibiting  emancipation  in  that  territory. 

The  Grain  Markets.— The  following  were  the  quot 
tions  on  the  5th  inst. :— A'ew  Torf-.— Western  red  ai 
mixed  wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.46;  white  Michigan,  $1.5; 
white  Kentucky,  $1.50  a  $1.80  ;  Chicago  Sprin;;,  $1.0- 
rye,  93  cts.  a  95  cts. ;  oats,  57  cts.  a  58  cts.  for  Stat( 
60  cts.  a  63  cts.  for  Western;  corn,  83  cts.  a  85  cts.  f 
Southern  ;  87i  cts.  for  Western.  Fhiladelphia.—Ui 
wheat,  $1.45  a'$1.50;  white,  $1.60  a  $1.75  ;  rye,  90  ci 
a  93  cts. ;  corn,  80  cts.  a  82  cts. ;  oats,  53  cts.  a  54  cl 
JSotomorc— Red  wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.50;  white,  $1.40 
$1.80  ;  white  corn,  78  cts.  a  79  cts. ;  yellow,  80  cts. 
82  cts.;  flour  firm  at  $6.00;  Cincinnati.— Red  whei 
$1.30   a  $1.33;  white,   $1.40  a  $1.43;  flour,  $5.85 


proi 


ide  for  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  sent 


essage  urgently  appealing  to  the  members  to  p 
serve  the  credit  of  the  country.  He  st.ated  that  it  was 
manifest  the  revenue  would  scarcely  yield  enough  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenses,  and  yet  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  of  out- 
standing Treasury  notes  would  fall  due,  for  the  payment 
of  which  no  provision  had  been  made.  An  amendment 
was  then  attached  to  the  Miscellaneous  Appropriation 
bill,  authorizing  the  re-issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  ex- 
tending the  law  for  two  years,  and  finally  passed.  The 
ordinary  appropriation  bills  were  also  passed  in  a  hur- 
ried manner  near  the  adjournment,  except  that  for  the 
Post-office  department,  involving  an  amount  of  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  which  failed  entirely,  in  con- 
equence  of  the  Senate  attaching  an  amendment  which 
raised  the  rate  of  postage  to  five  cents,  and  abolished 
the  franking  privilege.  The  House  refused  to  concur  in 
this  amendment,  and  so  the  bill  fell.  It  contained  an 
of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  the  payment  of 
deficiencies  for  the  present  year,  and  which  were  required 
to  meet  existing  obligations.  The  Ocean  Mail  Steamer 
bill  also  failed  to  pass.  Although  Congress  had  been 
in  session  three  months,  so  much  business  was  delayed 
till  the  last  day  that  it  was  then  impossible  to  act  upon 
it  in  a  proper  manner.  Not  one  of  the  great  measures 
which  formed  the  subjects  of  debate,  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  Houses.  Cuba  is  not  to  be  purchased; 
authoritv  is  not  to  be  given  for  the  military  occupation 
of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  The  Pacific  Railroad  bill 
did  not  become  a  law,  though  an  appropriation  was 
made  to  invite  estimates  of  its  cost;  authority  was  not 
given  the  President  to  employ  the  army  and  navy  to  en- 
force American  rights  on  the  Transit  route.  The  sol- 
dier's pension  bill  which  passed  the  House,  failed  iu  the 
Senate,  as  did  also  the  Homestead  bill.  The  French 
Spoliation  bill  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  no  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  Tariff.  More  than  sixty  private 
acts  for  the  relief  of  individuals  were  passed. 

The  Appropriations,  were  as  follows :  for  the  army, 


Keiv  I'ori.— Mortality  last  week,  424.  The  impon 
from  First  mo.  1st  to  Third  mo.  5th,  amounted  to  $4: 
287,269  ;  last  year  for  the  corresponding  period,  th- 
were  $18,291,483.  The  money  market  is  still  well  su 
plied.  Four  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  being  the  cujjj 
rent  rates  for  short  loans.  |l, 

Philadelphia.— ^loTtaVity  last  week,  192.  The  meiij' 
^mperature  of  the  Second  month  was  37  deg.  which  ll 
4J  deg.  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty-foft 
years.  The  amount  of  rain  was  3.63  inches,  as  ascil] 
tained  by  the  gauge  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  (I 
the  7th,  the  range  of  prices  for  beef  cattle  at  the  ci' 
drove  yards,  was  from  8  cts.  to  1  Oi  cts.,  most  of  the  sa 
being  from  9  cts.  to  10  cts.  A  few  extra  sold  at  U  cj 
to  1 U  cts. 

California.— By  the  Overland  mail.  San  Francisco  ( 
to  Second  mo.  lllh  have  been  received.     Two  passe; 
gers  from  San  Francisco  came  through  with  th( 
Severe  snow  storms  prevailed  in  the  Tejan  and  Pach; 
passes,  and  heavy  rains  had  fallen  on  the  Colorado  ( 
sert,  which  is  an  unusual  circumstance.     The  compa 
had  been  successful  in  sinking  wells  in  the  desert, 
ing  plenty  of  water  at  a  depth  of  only  fifty  feet.— 1 
ness  at  San  Francisco  was  improving.— The  Indian 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was  being  vigor( 
prosecuted  with  a  prospect  of  its  speedy  termiuatii 
The  steamer  Uncle  Sam  left  San  Francisco  on  the 
with  300  U.  S.  troops  for  the  Colorado  on  an  expec 
against  the  Mohave  Indians. 

Manumission.— hAst  week  Robert  Barrett,  of  Linci 
county,  Kv.,  took  all  his  slaves,  eighteen  in  number, 
Cincinnati,  and  there  manumitted  them.  Before  leavi 
Kentucky,  he  was  offered  §20,000  for  the  eighteei 
but  rejected  the  offer,  as  he  had  determined  to  set  th 
free.  .     „ 

Journalism  in  Canada.— There  are  now  in  Canada 
daily  newspapers,  156  weekly,  and  33  issued  tri-wee 
and  semi-weekly,  making  a  total  of  209. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  tc 
Summer   Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-school, 
please    make   early  application   for  their  admissio 
David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or  Josi 
SCATTEEGOOD,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philad 

Third  mo.  1st,  1859. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  Reading  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  depi 
nent  of  this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hexrt  Cope,  228  S.  Fourth  street,  Philo 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  " 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  19th,  1859. 

r.OBB,  PILE  A  M'ELIiOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Climb  up  the  Clock  Tow«r  at  Westminster. 

n  able  continental  work  once  remarked  that 

lishmen  generally  knew  less  of  the  new  Houses 

arliament,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  all 

)pe,  than  they  did  of  almost  any  other  work 

hich  £50,000  of  their  public  money  had  been 

aded.     The  charge,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  true. 

acle  after  pinnacle  and  tower  after  tower  of 

suburb  of  palaces  has   slowly  grown  up  and 

finished  without  attracting  any  more  public 

ition  than  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a 

drain,  or  the  repealing  a  church-rate.     Daily, 

earn  of  people  pass  by  works,  of  the  very  exist- 

of  which  they  are  unaware,  though  the  en- 

irs  and  architects  from  America  and  France, 

indeed  from   all   parts  of  the  civilized  world, 

thousands  of  miles  to  inspect  them  at  West- 

ter.     Which  of  our  readers  knows  that  the 

oria  Tower   is   the   standard   of  its   kiud   for 

itectural   beauty   and    engineering  skill,    and 

it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  lofty  tower  that 

aver  been  raised  since  the  time  of  the  confu- 

of  tongues?     This  tower  is  amply  worth  a 

of  inspection,  both  for  itself  and  the  purpose 

which  it  has  been  built.     It  is  about  twenty 

3  since  its  foundations  were  laid,  so  that  it  has 

■n  up  at  the  slowly  progressing  rate  of  about 

3et  a-year,  for  it  is  now,  from  foundation  to 

nit,  3:26  feet  high.     As  with  the  foundations 

r  all  other  portions  of  the  new  Houses,   no 

ingpiles  were  used.     The  space  marked  for  the 

datiou  was  first  entirely  enclosed  with  a  dou- 

ow  of  the  strongest  oak  piles  driven  deep  into 

lartb,  and  this  was  filled  in  with  metallic  cou- 

1  to  the  depth  of  12   feet,   and   on   this   the 

ifpnry  was  begun  at  14  feet  below  the  surface, 

I;ing  the  depth  of  the  foundation  26  feet  in  all. 

I  [be  Clock  Tower,  as  its  name  imports,  has  been 

ly  built  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  great 

its  monster  chime  of  bells;   and,  since 

machinery  for   measuring  time   was   first  in- 

:d,  no  clock-case  so  magnificent  and  elaborate 

et  been  conceived.     Yet  it  is  intended  to  be 

ied  to  other  purposes  besides  merely  keeping 

at  time-keeper.     Its  whole  height  is  divided 

Dine  stories,  exclusive  of  the  clock-room,  bell- 

ber,  and  lantern.     Each  of  these  floors  is  sub- 

ftlled   into   at  least   four,  and  sometimes  many 

oi  apartments,  which  run  parallel  with  each  of 

efour  faces  of  the  tower.     The  inside  of  the 


tower  (within  these  rooms)  is  28  feet  square,  and 
is  occupied  first  by  an  air  shaft,  8  feet  wide,  for 
ventilating  the  whole  of  the  new  Houses,  and  which 
rises  to  the  very  top ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  clock 
shaft,  a  smaller  inner  tower  of  brickwork.  This 
latter  is  the  shaft  on  which  the  great  clock  will 
stand,  and  down  which  its  weights  will  descend. 
It  is  leg  feet  high,  1 1  feet  long  by  8  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  20  inches  thick.  This  shaft  is  the  only 
space  large  enough  to  admit  of  "  Big  Ben"  ever 
getting  to  the  top  of  the  tower  at  all,  and  even  he 
must  go  up  sideways,  as  he  is  OJ  feet  in  diameter 
by  7  feet  10  inches  high.  The  lower  floors  of  the 
tower  will  be  used  as  ordinary  ofllces.  The  two 
upper  floors  will  be  used  as  prison  rooms,  not  for 
State  criminals,  but  only  for  refractory  M.  P.'s 
and  such  frail  borough  brokers  as  may  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  faithful  Commons.  The  other 
apartments  will  be  used  as  depositories  of  docu- 
ments. Access  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  tower  is 
gained  by  the  usual  spiral  staircase,  which  in  this 
instance  is  of  a  most  unusual  length.  For  the  first 
hundred  steps  or  so,  the  way  is  lit  with  gas,  and 
the  air  is  close  and  heavy.  With  the  next  100 
you  emerge  into  the  dim  day-light,  which  now  and 
then  one  of  the  68  windows  which  adorn  the  tower 
throws  across  the  staircase.  A  hundred  steps  more, 

d  the  way  is  dark  again,  and  you  instinctively  feel 
you  have  attained  a  great  height,  and  walk  with 
nervous  caution,  or  look  shudderingly  over  the  rails 
down  the  well  stairs,  which  seem  to  end  in  a  faint 
bluish  light,  dimly  seen  far,  far  beneath.  Another 
effort,  treading  heavily,  and  sorely  out  of  breatli, 
for  you  have  climbed  330  steps  in  all,  and  you  are 
in  the  clock-room.  It  is  a  lofty  dark  chamber,  28 
feet  by  19,  and  some  25  high. 

It  is  necessary  to  approach  the  history  of  the 
great  time-piece,  with  considerable  caution  ;  for, 
never  since  time  first  began  has  such  a  bone  of 
contention  been  east  among  the  professors  of  horo- 
logy. On  account  of  its  various  phases  of  interest, 
and  its  having  given  rise  to  no  less  than  four  col- 
lections of  official  correspondence  published  in 
Parliamentary  papers,  as  well  as  cabals,  intrigues, 
and  petitions  innumerable,  a  long  account  of  its 
origin,  rise,  and  progress  is  given  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  history  of  the  great  time-piece 
now  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years. 
The  clock,  which  has  been  made  entirely  after  the 
design  of  —  Donison,  has  now  been  going  two 
years  in  —  Dent's  factory.  Its  entire  mechanism 
is  so  simple  and  novel,  that  it  looks  like  anything 
but  what  it  really  is.  The  spectator  would  much 
more  readily  believe  it  to  be  an  elaborate  windlass, 
or  a  double-action  mangle,  than  the  largest,  strong- 
est, most  carefully  finished  and  accurate  clock  that 
has  probably  ever  yet  been  made  since  time  began. 
The  space  it  occupies  in  its  frame  is  16i  feet  long 
by  4  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  its  total  weight  be- 
tween 6  and  7  tons.  It  is  intended  to  be  set  in 
the  masonry  on  the  top  of  the  clock-shaft  we  have 
mentioned,  and  down  which  its  pendulum  and 
striking  and  going  weights  will  hang.  It  is  uncer- 
tain what  the  latter  may  be;  but  it  is  evident, 
when  we  come  to  regard  the  ponderous  weight  of 


the  hammers  retjuired  to  strike  the  hours  and 
quarters,  that  the  former  at  least  must  be  eseeed- 
iiigly  heavy — probably  5  or  6  tons.  The  clock  is 
fitted  with  —  Denison's  gravity  escapement,  and, 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  ratchet-wheel.s,  the 
winding,  no  matter  how  long  it  lasts,  does  not  stop 
or  alter  the  clock  for  one  single  instant. 

If  the  whole  apparatus  of  this  groat  clock  was 
made  to  be  wound  by  hand,  it  would  require  four 
five  hours'  continuous  winding  each  day,  and 
;n  then  bo  such  hard  labour  as  would  be  too 
oh  almost  for  convicts,  since  the  handle  would 
have  to  be  turned  some  4000  or  5000  times,  and 
eights  of  many  tons  drawn  up  to  a  height  of  150 
feet.  Many  plans  were  proposed  to  get  over  this 
difficulty — souje  to  use  wind  and  some  to  employ 
water — all  possible,  but  most  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult. —  Denison  at  last  modified  the  plans  of  — 
James,  the  engine-maker,  into  a  scheme  by  which 
the  clock  will  be  wound  by  water,  though  still 
keeping  up  the  means  of  winding  by  hand  when- 
ever necessary.  By  this  plan  each  striking-weight, 
instead  of  going  quite  to  the  ground,  descends  on 
top  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  short  cylinder,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  by  means  of  the  clock  me- 
chanism, a  slide-valve  is  opened  and  lets  in  water 
from  a  tank,  about  200  feet  above  it.  This  drives 
up  the  piston  and  weight  more  than  the  height  re- 
quired for  striking  twelve  (three  feet),  when  the 
piston  itself  gradually  turns  off  the  water  and 
sinks,  and  the  weight  is  left  hanging  ready  to 
strike,  as  if  wound  by  hand.  This  will  be  repeated 
each  hour  (if  the  whole  apparatus  does  not  get 
frozen  up  in  winter),  and  the  going  parts  of  the 
clock  (made  for  Bj  days)  are  wound  by  hand  each 
week,  when  the  man  will  receive  the  correct  time 
per  telegraph  from  Greenwich,  and  so  regulate  the 
clock  if  ever  necessary.  The  latter,  however,  is 
not  very  likely  ;  for,  though  it  has  now  been  going 
two  years  at  Dent's,  its  deviations  have  not  yet 
amounted  to  two  seconds  either  way. 

Such,  then,  is  the  clock-chamber,  and  the  clock 
that  is  to  occupy  it  soon.  Leaving  it  by  a  door  in 
the  corner,  we  pass  at  once  into  a  long  narrow 
passage.  The  wall  on  the  right  is  brick,  and  forms 
a  side  of  the  clock-chamber  we  have  just  quitted. 
That  on  the  left  is  opaque  glass,  and  the  flood  of 
light  which  it  admits,  broken  only  by  gilt  tracery 
and  large  gothic  numerals,  tells  us  in  a  second  that 
we  are  in  one  of  the  great  clock  dials,  on  which  the 
progress  of  the  machinery  within  will  be  recorded 
to  all  London  from  hour  to  hour.  It  looks  from 
the  inside  like  one  of  the  huge  round  windows 
which  here  and  there  adorn  our  earlier  cathedrals, 
and  which,  like  them,  is  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  most  elaborate  tracery  and  lattice- 
work. The  framework  of  the  dials,  with  their  sub- 
division into  quarter  hours  and  minutes,  is  made  of 
cast-iron.  Every  dial  frame  was  cast  in  six  seg- 
ments, and  each  one  weighs  four  tons,  and  is  no 
less  than  22  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  space 
between  each  minute  is  1  foot  2  inches,  and  the 
figures  are  upwards  of  2  feet  high,  and  nearly  6 
feet  apart.  The  minute  hand  is  16  feet  long,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  made  of  copper  and  beaten 
out  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  its  length  and 
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s-trength,  it  still  weighs  2  cwt.  The  first  hands 
made  (and  there  is  a  rare  collection  of  them,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower)  were 
of  cast-irou,  and  weighed  4  cwt.  The  hour  hand 
is  nine  feet  long,  and  is  fastened  with  the  minute 
band  to  the  centre  of  the  dial  by  a  huge  gilt  rose 
(part  of  the  arms  of  Westminster),  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  dining  table.  All  the  iuter?tices 
between  the  figures  and  work  on  the  clock  face  arc 
glazed  in  with  enamelled  glass,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  white  dial  in  the  day,  and  allow 
it  to  be  illuminated  during  the  night.  Each  dial 
will  be  lit  with  60  gas  jets,  which  will  be  turned 
on  and  ofi'  by  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  clock- 
work. The  light  in  the  dial  will  thus  wane  as  day 
dawns,  and  increase  with  the  fading  twilight.  The 
cost  of  the  gas  for  this  will  be  £500  per  annum. 
The  single  dial-clock  at  Mechlin  is  larger  than 
these  dials,  but  for  a  four-dialled  clock  there  is 
none  with  such  large  faces  in  the  world.  St.  Paul's 
clock  has  only  two  17  feet  dials,  and  is  wound 
every  day;  and  next  to  this,  the  largest  clock  in 
the  kingdom  is  that  of  Shandou  Church,  at  Cork, 
which  has  four  dials,  each  10  feet  in  diameter. 

Leaving  the  dial-rooms  we  again  ascend  that 
never-ending  staircase,  till  at  last  it  terminates  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  more  than  200  feet  above  the 
streets,  amid  light  handsome  arches,  with  the  out- 
side gothic  work  of  hammered  iron  all  richly  gilded. 
This  is  the  bell-chamber,  where  the  iron  tongues 
of  the  great  clock  below  are  to  dwell.  The  me- 
chanism by  which  Big  Ben  and  his  chiming  satel- 
lites will  be  suspended  is  simple,  yet  beautifully 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  A  kind  of  massive  octagon 
collar  of  wrought  iron  boiler  plate  goes  round  the 
chamber,  about  14  feet  from  the  floor,  and  2  feet 
from  the  side  walls.  This  is  supported  by  12  cast- 
iron  standards,  which,  resting  on  the  masonry  of 
the  walls,  lean  out  at  a  slight  inclination  and  meet 
the  collar.  Pads  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  cut 
off  all  vibration  passing  from  the  collar  to  the 
standards,  while  rollers  at  the  base  of  the  stan- 
dards themselves  provide  for  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  metal.  Wrought-iron  tie-rods 
prevent  any  chance  of  lateral  thrust  upon  the  walls. 
This  whole  apparatus  only  weighs  some  14  tons; 
yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  almost 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  whole  tower.  The  ac- 
tual weight  of  the  five  bells  it  will  support,  with 
their  hammers,  is  upwards  of  30  tons.  Big  Ben, 
when  he  is  recast,  will  hang  in  the  centre  of  the 
collar,  and  weigh  16  tons.  His  thundering  note  is 
E  natural.  The  hammer  and  lever  which  strike 
Big  Ben  weigh  together  one  ton. 

So  much  for  the  bell-chamber  and  its  hard, 
gloomy  inmates.  They  are  to  be  fixed  in  their 
places,  and  can  never  ring  a  joyful  peal,  but  only 
mark  the  passage  of  the  fleeting  hours,  or  be  tolled 
slowly  for  some  great  calamity,  which  shall  bow 
our  heads  in  mourning.  From  the  bell-chamber 
the  works  go  higher  still,  but  the  stairs  cease,  and 
the  lofty  points  beyond  are  only  to  be  gained  by 
mounting  ladders,  which  are  tied  from  one  perilous 
scafi'olding  to  another.  Slowly  the  visitor  climbs, 
with  cold,  trembling  hands,  creeping  from  ladder 
to  ladder,  catching  through  gothic  openings  now 
and  then  a  dizzy  glimpse  of  roofs  and  tops  of  lofty 
buildings,  with  the  mighty  city,  half  hidden  in  its 
smoke,  spread  like  a  map  far  down  beneath  him. 
A  stage  or  network  of  ponderous  beams,  all  bound 
and  clamped  together  with  iron,  is  soon  gained. 
This  is  the  scaffolding  from  which  the  bolls  will 
be  hoisted  up  and  hung  in  the  chamber  beneath. 
The  beam  for  Big  Ben  is  hero.  A  short  ladder 
leads  from  this  place  to  the  lantern  gallery,  when 
you  seem  suddenly  to  enter  fairy  land,  and  are 
dazzled  with  the  sheen  of  gold  and  colour  around. 


You  are  now  high  over  the  clock,  and  beneath  the 
pointed  roof.  The  work  which  from  below  seems 
such  light  tracery  and  network  of  golden  lines,  is 
suddenly  transformed  to  beams,  shields,  and  flying 
arches,  so  massive  in  themselves  as  almost  to  form 
another  tower,  so-thickly  gilded  that  they  truly 
seem  as  if  wrought  from  the  precious  metal.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  work  glows  and  flashes  from 
thousand  points  at  once — from  the  great  rows  of 
shields  overhead,  bright  with  the  arms  of  England 
and  Westminster,  from  the  elaborate  cornices,  the 
gable  windows,  the  vanes,  the  scroll  work  hand 
rail ;  the  very  battlements  and  stone-work  itself 
are  rich  with  heavy  gilding.  The  stone  frame  in 
which  the  clock  is  set,  and  all  the  chief  upper  out 
lines  of  the  tower,  are  similarly  adorned,  so  that 
the  efi"ect  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  the 
eye,  almost  pained  by  its  brilliancy,  seeks  relief  in 
gazing  on  the  sober  masses  of  the  great  groups  of 
towers  and  palaces  below.  Higher  than  this  lan- 
tern gallery  the  visitor  cannot  go,  though  the 
pointed  roof  is  still  100  feet  above  him,  and,  light 
and  graceful  as  it  appears  from  the  ground,  yet  it 
nevertheless  actually  contains  400  tons  of  iron. 

Once  again  upon  the  ground,  the  great  clock- 
tower  seems  more  lofty  and  magnificent  than  ever, 
t  is  merely  one  ornamental  accessory  of  a  great 
plan,  but  if  it  stood  alone  it  would  ftill  be  a  grand 
monument  of  our  taste  and  skill.  Viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  houses,  the  whole  forms  pro- 
bably the  greatest  architectural  work  in  which  this 
or  any  other  country  has  ever  engaged  since  it 
emerged  from  the  so-called  dark  ages.  Whether 
erect,  or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  present 
Houses  of  Parliament  will  always  remain  an  en- 
during record  of  our  civilization,  wealth,  and 
greatness. 


For  "  The  Friend. ' 

Some  Letters  of  George  Chnrclinian,  with  Occasional 
Kcmaiks. 
Owen  Biddle's  mind  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  opening  a  school  in  Pennsylvania,  under  care 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  same  plan,  or  nearly 
so,  as  that  of  Ackworth,  that  be,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1789,  committed  his  thoughts  on  the 
hject  to  paper.  He  read  his  essay  to  many 
Friends,  and  profiting  by  their  remarks,  frequently 
added  to,  or  amended  what  was  already  written. 
George  Churchman,  being  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  the  Spring  Meeting  that  year,  was  privi- 
leged to  bear  it,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Owen,  from  which  we  give  an 
extract : 

"E.  Notlingliam,  Fourth  rao.  Ctb,  ITSO. 
"Dear  Frieud^ — It  has  given  me  particular 
satisfaction,  on  my  way  homo,  and  since  I  got  here, 
to  find  thy  mind  had  been  so  engaged  to  endeavour 
to  prepare  the  way  to  help  forward  a  concern  for 
blishing  a  school  on  a  liberal  bottom,  as  it  ap- 
pears thou  hast  done,  by  the  essay  thou  read  to 
me.  I  wish  thee  encouraged  to  attend  to  such  ad- 
ditions to  that  thou  hast  penned,  or  alterations,  as 
may  be  suggested  to  thy  mind.  If  any  part  of  it 
be  in  such  fitness,  as  for  thee  to  be  free  to  trust  me 
with  it,  enclosed,  by  the  bearer,  B.  H.,  it  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  look  over  deliberately,  and  re- 
turn thee  by  some  early  and  safe  opportunity.  This, 
though  I  mention  it,  1  yet  entirely  submit  to  thy 
freedom.  It  has  taken  my  attention  so  much,  as 
being  added  to  what  has  steadily  been  fixed  with 
me,  from  year  to  year,  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  a  similar  line,  and  has  looked  so  like  duty  to  at- 
tend to,  as  far  as  my  ability  favours,  that  it  has 
nduced  me  to  think  of  coming  again  to  the  city 
sooner  than  I  had  intended,  if  my  coming  might  be 
any  means  of  assisting  thee  in  preparing  thy  essay 


for  a  further  exposure,  to  open  the  way,  if  possil 
for  the  concern  to  move  forward  into  a  line  fo: 
to  be  gradually  realized." 

Receiving  a  letter  in  return  from  0.  B.,  G. 
replied  to  it.  Fourth  mo.  25th,  1789. 

"  I  find  thou  hast  been  encouraged  to  proceed 
the  essay,  respecting  the  concern  for  a  useful  sch( 
as  well  as  to  make  known  what  thou  hadst  essai 
to  several  Friends,  and  received  their  favoura 
sentiments  thereupon  ;  all  which,  was  satisfact 
to  me  to  be  informed  of.  There  are  times  of  i 
and  downs  to  be  met  with  in  our  passage.  To 
through  the  different  dispensations  with  an  e- 
steady  mind,  is  a  favour  from  Providence,  wh 
Divine  help  is  not  withholden  from  those  who  & 
to  him  in  sincerity.  He  fiUeth  the  hungry  w 
good  things,  whilst  those  who  are  rich,  full  of  th(i 
selves,  are  sent  empty  away,  and  are  often  suffel 
to  remain  in  a  dangerous  insensibility  of  tl' 
emptiness.  For  knowledge,  of  the  lower  kind,  o' 
puffeth  up.  May  we  be  enabled  to  follow 
Shepherd's  voice  with  unremitted  care  and  c' 
gence.  So  may  we  get  on  safely,  witness  peace 
ourselves,  and  find  strength  and  understandinf 
be  useful  to  others,  in  proportion  to  the  talent  | 
have]  received.  Jly  faith  is,  that  the  concern) 
have  been  engaged  to  promote,  will  not  die  awi 
but  in  due  time  prosper  and  have  many  friends  ;j 
advocates,  who  have  not  yet  appeared."  ' 

The  subject  of  schooling  poor  children  was  .'J 
before  the  Western  Quarterly- Meeting,  and 
hearing  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee 
pointed  on  the  subject,  made  in  the  Eighth  mc 
nf  this  year,  they  forwarded  the  concern  to 
Yearly  Meeting.  G.  C.  thus  writes  to  Owen  Eic- 
on the  subject. 

"  E.  Nottingham,  Eighth  mo.  ^Ist,  178) 
"Dear  Friend, — Our  Quarterly  Meeting  1 
this  week,  on  considering  the  subject  of  schoo 
poor  children,  and  receiving  the  report  of  the  Tl 
Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  theri 
agreed  to  spread  the  matter  before  our  next  Ye; 
Meeting  for  more  general  consideration.  It  i 
go  up  in  the  report  stated,  in  a  brief  manner; 
nature,  rise,  progress  and  state  of  the  concerr 
be  fully  opened  to  a  committee  of  the  Yearly  M 
ing,  if  there  thought  necessary,  that  the  propriet 
the  motion  may  be  considered,  and  such  result 
upon  the  subject  as  the  wisdom  of  Truth  may 
tate. 

"  As  I  have  not  heard  since  I  saw  thee,  [PI 
delphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  Fifth  mor 
what  progress  thou  hadst  made  relative 
essay,  or  whether  thou  hadst  yet  comnmnicat* 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  as  I  understood 
had  been  advised  to,  I  was  willing  to  give  thee 
above  intimation  of  a  concern  i'or  promotii 
school  on  a  liberal  plan,  being  [to  bej  brought 
the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Irom 
Quarterly  Meeting  ;  that  thou  might  seric 
weigh  the  matter,  whether  thy  essay  might  nc 
brought  into  view,  or  ripened  for  consideratit 
the  same  time,  very  opportunely. 

"  I  had  felt  a  good  deal  blank  respecting 
subject  for  some  months,  and  did  not  see  what 
most  proper  relative  thereto,  yet  it  was  not  > 
gone  from  me.  When  I  found  the  sentimen 
the  Friends  of  the  Committee  who  met  therec 
the  time  of  our  late  Quarterly  Meeting,  were 
nimous  for  bringing  the  concern  into  view  o! 
Yearly  Meeting,  I  felt  easy  with  the  motion, 
remain  so,  not  fearing  the  event.  He  who  ha 
sole  right  of  directing  the  services  of  his  little 
and  people  whom  he  constrains  to  live  in  his  1 
and  to  seek  the  good  of  all,  according  to  the  •\ 
city  he  affords  them,  can  bless  in  due  time, 
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-grounded  or  right  concern.  Though  their  little 
eincuts  may  be  thought  strange,  in  bringing 
;iid  matters  and  things,  which  many  of  their 
w-ineuibers  do  not  clearly  see  the  expediency 
ct  patience  and  perseverance  in  a  steady  line, 
riliijg  to  their  strength,  will  not  miss  of  a 
uJ  suitable  to  the  degree  of  their  faithful 
,  touching  every  matter  right  for  them   to  en 


Iftre  I  am  williog  to  leave  it,  not  without 
.liii'c  of  increasing  faith,  that  what  is  right  in  r 
>,m1  to  this  concern  will  be  seen,  and  accompli.-hed 
Iiits  jiroper  season.  The  cattle  of  a  thousand 
I)  s  111  long  to  that  awful  Being,  whose  care  is  over 
li  w.iilauanship,  and  who  directeth  events  in  his 
}  1  lime  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  low  degree, 

iking  use  of  ways  and  means  unseen  by  the  wis- 
u  of  the  world. 
'  As  our  friend,  William  Savery,  was  at  our 
arterly  Meeting,  and  appeared  hearty  in  desiring 
jromote  the  concern  for  a  general  school,  it  may 
be  improper  to  advise  with  him,  touching  thy 

^.t  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
following  Ninth  month,  the  subject  of  cduca- 
)  claimed  a  large  share  of  attention ;  yet,  on 
sidering  the  subject  from  the  Western  Quarterly 
eting,  the  meeting  very  wisely  settled  down  in 
conclusion,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  it,  nor 
its  subordinate  meetings,  to  undertake  tlie  care 
a  school,  which  should  in  part  depend  for  its 
port  on  the  contributions  of  those,  not  of  our 
igious  Society.  Individually,  none  were  discour- 
d  from  instituting  or  benevolently  assisting 
ools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  who  were  not 
mhers,  and  the  general  concern  for  the  educa- 
Q  of  Friends'  children  was  evidently  ripening  for 
:vest. 

Greorge  Churchman  spent  some  part  of  the  fol- 
ding Twelfth  month  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
bably  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Owen 
Idle's  essay  again,  which  was  then  nearly  ready 
publicafion.  On  returning  home,  he  wrote  to 
under  date,  First  mo.  4th,  1790,  "  I  felt  some 
isfaetion  to  attend  the  time  spent  in  the  city 
ely,  though  sometimes  much  of  a  clothing  of 
erty  attended.  I  wish  thou  may  be  encour 
id  and  feel  strength  to  attend  to  the  subject 
the  institution  before  thee,  without  postponia 
len  any  clearness  appears.  I  have  faith  to  h 
ve  a  blessing  will  attend  honest  labour,  and 
it  benefit  may  arise  therefrom,  to  those  yet 


For  "ThoFrienJ." 

The  Minor  PJanels. 
I  accuracy  is  particularly  desirable  in  statistics, 
lUggest  some  corrections  of  typographical  errors 
the  article  in  last  week's  "  Friend,"  under  the 
ove  heading.  In  column  third,  page  207,  line 
for  "Libienthal''  read  "Lilienthal;"  line  18, 
•  "  l-200th"  read  "  l-1200th." 
The  fifty-fourth  asteroid  has  been  called,  by  its 
iooverer,  "  Alexandria,"  the  name  of  Egypt's 
pital,  under  the  Ptolemies,  famous  for  the  most 
tensive  library  of  ancient  times,  which  was  burn- 
by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 
In  the  year  1857,  it  appears  that  E.  Schubert, 
Washington,  undertook  a  series  of  observations 
the  forty-first  planet.  Daphne.  On  computing 
3  observations,  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
1  had  not  found  Daphne,  but  had  observed  for  it 
new  body  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  elements 
2re  published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Albany 
stronomical  Journal,  and  it  is  quits  probable  that 
inew  discovery  will  be  made.  0. 

Third  montli  7tli,  1SD9. 


For  "  Tlie  Frk-ud." 

Quakerism  in  ifs  Tiiiril  Ccniuij. 

(CourluilL-d  from  piiKi-  2U.) 

In  1G7G,  George  Gray  tbus  warns  his  Friends: 
"  I  warn  you,  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  ever- 
lasting God,  that  ye  be  not  Iiindcrc/s  of  the  work 
of  tlie  Lord;  for  dreadful  will  their  portion  be, 
that  let  or  hinder  it,  *  *  *  or  hrins,  an  evil  re- 
port irpon  it.  So  take  warning,  my  Friends,  and 
evcrij  one  look  to  their  way,  and  to  the  yroi^peritrj 
of  Trulhr 

Peter  Gardiner,  in  1695,  besought  his  brethren 
as  followeth  : — "And  I  beseech  you  all,  in  the 
eternal  love  of  God, — which  I  do  at  this  time  I'ccl 
to  spring  towards  you, — do  not  despise,  the  day  oj 
small  things  ;  for  whosoever  despiseth  the  day  of 
small  things  in  themselves  or  others,  a  witheriua 
day  will  certainly  come  upon  them.  Therefore^ 
dear  Friends,  cry  mightily  unto  the  Lord  on  the 
behalf  of  your  childnn  ;  for  I  do  believe,  that  the 
Lord  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them,  and  maLc 
them  very  glorious,  us  they  give  vp  in  obedience 
unto  him." 

But  notwithstanding  these,  and  many  more 
warnings  and  admonitions  from  faithful  seers  and 
rt'atchmen;  notwithstanding  the  unchangeable  and 
Tood  Spirit  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  was  still  striviuj 
with  sous  and  with  daughters  to  bring,  and  to  pre 
ervc  to  God  ;  and  notwithstanding  also  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  for  the  Truth  as  held  by  this 
people,  proving  that  now,  no  less  than  formerly, 
we  must  look  solely  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God  :  nevertheless,  year  after  year,  the  Society  of 
Friends  seemed  more  and  more  to  lose  its  distinct 
nd  evangelical  character,  and  to  become  retro- 
gressively  conformed  to  the  spirit,  maxims,  habits, 
and  manners  of  the  world,  which  the  first  Quakers 
were  so  remarkably  brought  out  from.  Thus,  like 
Ephraim  of  old,  many  of  them  became  gradually 
mixed  with  the  people,  and  adopted  their  standard. 
Forgetting  that  the  iviU  of  the  Lord  alone  is  our 
sanctification ;  and  that  it  is  as  we  submit  to  him 
and  follow  him,  that  he  will  preserve  in  the  safe 
enclosure,  will  save  by  his  own  right  hand,  carry 
Ibrward  by  his  own  might  and  power;  preserv 
from  every  enchantment  and  divination  ;  and 
finally  enable  to  sing  his  praise. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  not  keeping  to  the 
power  of  God,  (a  language  much  used  by  Georgi 
Fox,)  and  trusting  to  something  of  ourselves : — 
forsaking  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hew- 
ing to  ourselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  water,  has  been  the  grand  secret  of  the 
defection  from  Quakerism :  as  it  is,  perhaps,  of  every 
lapse  of  every  people.  But  "  not  by  niight,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,"  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
is  a  doctrine,  which  hath  lost  none  of  its  efficacy 
or  applicability.  Had  our  modern  professors  of 
Quakerism  been  engaged  to  dwell  low  in  the  valley 
of  humiliation  ;  had  they  come  to  Christ's  footstool, 
and  laid  all  their  crowns  there,  being  willing  to  be- 
come fools, — to  be  anything  or  nothing  just  what 
he  would  have  them  to  be,  for  his  name's  sake — had 
they  submitted  to  his  saving  baptism,  which  tho- 
roughly cleaiiscth  the  floor  of  tlie  lieart,  and  causeth 
the  awakened  penitent  to  sit  alone,  and  to  keep 
silence,  because  of  His  subjecting  yoke  upon  him, 
then  would  they  have  put  their  mouths  in  the  dust 
before  Him,  if  so  be,  tliere  might  be  hope  :  and 
nstead  of  presuming  that  they  see  further,  and 
enow  more  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  than  these 
ixpouuders  of  our  faith,  these  experimental  wit- 
nesses of  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  who 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death,  they  would 


have  bowed  their  heads,  as  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  such  ;  of  whom,  perhaps,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say,  "  the  world  was  not  worthy." 

George  Fox  could  declare,  he  "  had  been  in 
spiritual  Babylon,  Sodom,  Egypt,  and  the  grave  ; 
but  by  the  eternal  power  of  God  I  was  brought 
out  thereof  into  the  power  of  Christ."  So  also  we 
need  less  notional,  and  more  practical  and  experi- 
mental ac(iuaiutancc  with  these  things.  Even  with 
being  dead  unto  the  world,  unto  sin,  and  ourselves, 
and  alive  unto  God.  Then  should  we  see  more 
eye  to  eye,  in  our  measure,  with  this  gifted  elder 
and  anointed  forefather  in  the  Truth.  And  thus 
walking  by  the  same  rule,  we  should  mind  the 
same  thing :  and  the  eye  would  be  opened  to  see 
that  the  testimonies,  no  less  than  the  doctrines  of 
this  religious  Society,  are  founded  in  the  immutable 
Truth  :  a!id  as  Israel  of  old  was  not  to  turn  aside 
from  keeping  the  statutes  and  the  commandments 
given  them  by  their  Divine  Lawgiver,  even  so  our 
Holy  lledeemer  will  never  sufi"er  us  to  compromise 
these  with  impunity,  or  to  modify  them  to  suit  the 
religious  taste  of  the  times.  But  He  will  overturn 
all  the  Babel  builders,  who  are  trusting  to  their  arm 
of  strength,  and  desiring  to  build  up  something  in 
their  own  might  and  authority,  to  hold  and  to  pro- 
tc'ss  a  belief  in.  Yea,  the  Lord  will  confound 
these,  as  ho  hath  ever  done  aforetime;  and  all 
their  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  prudence,  will  perish, 
and  eoiuo  to  naught. 

And,  dear  Friends,  ye,  who  seem  to  be  aiming 
at  "  a  confederacy,"  and  in  the  expressive  language 
of  conduct,  are  saying,  the  way  is  too  straight  and 
narrow,  let  us  make  it  wider ;  and  who  are  thus 
tending,  so  far  as  your  influence  is  exerted,  to- 
wards laying  waste  the  ancient  hedge,  and  to 
remove  the  ancient  landmarks,  if  not  to  disorganize 
this  religious  Society,  suffer,  I  beseech  you,  the 
word  of  exhortation.  May  you  call  to  mind 
that  it  was  for  these  testimonies  committed  to  us 
to  maintain,  no  loss  than  for  the  precious  principles 
from  which  they  spring,  that  our  ever  honourable 
predecessors  cheerfully  sufi'ercd  the  loss  of  all 
things  ;  even  of  their  property,  liberty,  and  life. 
Couutiug,  with  the  Apostle,  "  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves,  so  that  they  might  finish  their 
course  with  joy."  Then  how  can  ye,  how  can  any, 
thus  as  upon  the  graves  of  those  faithful  martyrs, 
compromise,  or  wish  to  pare  down  our  testimonies, 
or  to  account  them  as  trifling,  or  visionary,  or  un- 
holy things !  Your  backsliding  course  herein  has 
been  a  great  burden  to  true-hearted  Friends  of 
the  present  day,  even  if  the  exercises  thus  im- 
posed upon  them,  whereby  they  feared  that 
judgment  would  be  "  turned  away  backward," 
did  not  tend  to  shorten  their  days,  by  adding  to 
their  bonds.  Remember,  I  aff'ectionately  entreat 
you,  the  consistent  walk,  the  upright  example, 
together  with  the  faithful  testimonies  borne  against 
these  innovations,  by  a  well-remembered  George 
and  Ann  Jones,  a  Thomas  Shillitoe,  a  Daniel 
Wheeler,  a  John  Barclay,  and  a  Sarah  Lynes 
Grubb  ;  with  others  of  equal  or  lesser  religious  ex- 
perience in  England,  along,  too,  with  a  host  of  true 
and  faithful  standard  and  testimony-bearers  in 
rVmerica.  The  sense  and  judgment  of  these  wor- 
thies should  be  very  dear  to  us ;  and  how  should 

strive  to  follow  them,  as  they  endeavoured  to 
follow  Christ. 

Oh  !  that  we  may  all  be  engaged  frequently  to 
dwell  upon  the  honest  hour  of  death  :  upon  the 
responsibilities  our  life  and  influence  entail  upon 

and  dwell  also  upon  that  awful  tribunal,  where 
the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved.  The  motives  to 
action  must  be  weighed  by  Him  who  searcheth  the 
reins  and  the  heart,  in  his  own  unerring  balances 
of  the  sanctuary.     Where  even  to  cause  a  weak 


brother  to  ofifend,  is  no  slight  transgression  aga 
a  God  who  has  said,  "  all  souls  are  mine."  It 
is  declared  to  be  better  for  us  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  the  neck,  and  we  drowned  in 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  than  that  we  should  oft'end 
one  of  tlie  little  ones  thai  bclkve  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  also  that  to  look  back  after  putting  the  hands 
to  the  plough,  is  to  render  ourselves  unfit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  was  an  ancient  testimony,  "  Hear  ye  me,  Asa, 
and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin  :  the  Lord  is  with 
you  while  ye  be  with  him;  and  if  ye  seek  him,  he 
will  be  found  of  you  :  but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he 
will  forsake  you."  If  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
but  kept  to  its  principles,  and  maintained  its  testi- 
monies in  their  ancient  purity  and  siu:plicity,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  have  returned  to  the 
world,  for  the  world  would  have  been  converted  to 
us;  agreeably  to  the  dying  testimony  of  Admiral 
Pcnn  to  his  son  : — "Son  William,  if  you  and  your 
friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching,  and 
keep  to  your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make 
an  end  of  the  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
"But  how  is  the  gold  become  dim!  how  is  the 
most  fine  gold  changed !"  Strangers  have  de- 
voured our  strength.  We  are  "  a  people  robbed 
and  spoiled ;  are  for  a  prey,  and  none  deliverotb ;  for 
a  spoil,  and  none  saith,  llcstoro."  But  the  Lord's 
hand  is  not  shortened.  He  remains  to  be  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life.  It  is  written,  "God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  mighty  ;  and  base  things,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  which  are ; 
that  no  fltsh  should  glory  ill  his  presenceP  He 
can  bring  about  a  revival  of  zeal,  and  ancient 
steadfastness  in  holiness  ;  can  restore  judges  as  at 
the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
cause  yet  again  a  little  one  to  "  become  a  thousand, 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation :  I,  the  Lord  will 
hasten  it  in  his  time." 

Notwithstanding  the  sad  inroads  which  Satan, 
together  with  the  spirit  of  this  world,  has  made 
upon  our  Israel,  there  are  no  doubt  left  in  Eng- 
land, in  Ireland,  and  in  America,  of  the  seven 
thousand,  who  have  not  bowed  to  the  image  ot 
Baal,  neither  countenanced  the  innovations  at- 
tempted to  be  made  upon  doctrines  and  practice, 
upon  the  law  and  the  testimony  committed  to  this 
people  to  uphold.  May  these  never  say  a  con- 
federacy to  them  that  say  a  confederacy,  but  putting 
on  strength  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  wrestling 
in  prayer  with  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  their 
own  preservation  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  be 
strengthened  in  His  time  to  go  forth  with  weeping 
and  supplication  before  Him,  saying,  "  Spare  thy 
people,  oh  Lord,  and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  re- 
proach ;  for  wherefore  should  they  say  among  the 
people,  where  is  their  God  ?"  Though  there  be 
left  but  a  remnant, — a  few  of  the  many,  and  these 
"  an  afiiicted  and  poor  people,"  as  they  are  con- 
cerned to  keep  to  the  ancient  and  abiding  founda- 
tion, and  earnest  with  their  Lord,  that  he  would 
show  them  the  way  wherein  they  should  walk,  and 
the  thing  that  they  should  do,  then  will  he  build 
and  not  pull  down ;  will  plant  and  not  pluck  up ; 
and  will  show  mercies  unto  them.  It  is  with  the 
Lord  to  save,  and  to  be  exalted  and  glorified,  by 
few  as  well  as  by  many.  And  it  is  a  declaration 
of  a  modern  prophetess,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  present  stripped  estate,  but  whose  faith 
was  strong  in  the  overruling  power  of  Immanuel, 
"  There  will  be  Quakers  still."  He  can  raise  u 
the  stones  of  the  street  to  sing  hojannas  to  hi 
praise.  His  power  is  above  every  power ;  and  if 
a  few  here,  and  a  few  there — comparable  to  two  or 


three  berries  on  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough, 
four  or  five  on  the  outmost  fruitful  branches  of  the 
olive  tree — are  but  engaged  to  keep  the  eye  single, 
to  keep  chaste  and  true  to  the  Captain  of  salvation, 
he  can  cause  them  so  to  show  forth  his  praise,  as 
that  others  shall  flock  to  them  as  doves  to  their 
windows. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  always  held  a 
deeply  responsible  place.  The  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies committed  to  them  are  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter or  importance.  May  we  never  lose  sight  of 
our  high  calling  :  even  to  become  "  saviours  on 
Mount  Zion  to  judge  the  Mount  of  Esau."  May 
the  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  revive  his  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years.  May  he  strengthen  the  hands 
that  hang  down,  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees. 
May  he  rebuke  the  Sauballats  of  this  generation, 
who  would  mock,  despise,  hinder,  and  frustrate  the 
work  ;  and  enable  his  remnant  of  a  people  to  re- 
build the  wall  even  in  troublous  times.  To  him 
the  power  belongeth.  And  may  he,  in  his  own 
time,  arise  to  bless  the  provision  of  Zion,  and  to 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread  ;  and  cause,  yet  again, 
his  anointed  sons  and  daughters  to  go  forth  in  the 
meekness  of  wisdom,  proclaiming  in  his  own  zeal, 
prudence  and  power,  his  ancient  language  :  "  For 
Zion's  soke  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jeru- 
salem's sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness 
thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation 
thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth." 


For  "Tlin  Friend." 

The  nailson's  Bay  Company  and  tlic  Indians. 

The  discovery  of  gold  on  Frazer's  river — the 
erection  of  the  region,  west  of  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains, into  a  distinct  territory,  named  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  expiration  during  the  present  year  of 
the  license  for  exclusive  trade  granted  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  have  drawn  public  attention 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  expediency  of  renewing  the 
grant.  From  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
lleview,  we  extract  the  following  remarks  on  the 
policy  pursued  by  that  company  towards  the  North 
American  Indians. 

"  The  servants  of  the  company  are  selected  from 
among  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Aberdeenshire  and 
the  frugal  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  Islands ;  men 
trained  in  poverty  and  self-denial,  who  have  justi- 
fied by  their  courage,  their  constancy  and  their 
integrity,  the  preference  of  the  natives  of  the  sturdy 
north  for  this  rough  and  dangerous  service.  The 
business  of  the  company  is  carried  on  in  posts  scat- 
tered at  wide  intervals  over  these  scarcely  habita- 
ble regions.  The  Indians,  who  are  employed  in 
hunting  the  fur-bearing  animals,  bring  their  peltries 
for  sale.  No  money  is  employed  in  the  traffic  ;  but 
the  unit  of  value,  by  reference  to  which  the  trans- 
actions between  the  Indians  and  the  company  are 
regulated,  is  the  beaver.  The  tariff,  according  to 
which  the  skins  are  purchased,  is  formed  on  the 
principle  of  giving  for  the  more  valuable  skins  less, 
and  for  the  less  valuable  more  than  they  are  worth. 
The  object  of  this  proceeding  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
tect the  more  valuable  animals  from  extermina- 
tion, since,  if  the  Indians  were  encouraged  to 
destroy  those  that  bear  the  highest  price,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  more  precious  kinds  of  fur  would  be- 
come extinct,  and  the  less  valuable  kinds  unduly 
multiplied.  When  the  Indian  brings  his  fur  for 
sale,  he  receives  for  each  skin  a  stick  for  every 
beaver  it  is  worth,  and  passing  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  store,  he  purchases  with  these  sticks, 
blankets,  guns,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  he 
stands  in  need  of,  till  all  his  sticks  are  exhausted, 
and  he  then  departs  for  his  home.  It  is  obvious 
that,  by  accustoming  the  Indian  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  to  articles 


of  European  manufacture,  instead  of  those  t 
once  fabricated  for  themselves,  they  are  pla 
very  much  in  the  power  of  the  Europeans ;  si 
if  these  supplies  were  withdrawn,  it  would  be  : 
possible  for  men  who  have  lost  their  native  a; 
without  acquiring  new  ones  in  their  place,  to  reti 
to  their  original  condition.  This  power,  it  is  o  i 
just  to  say,  the  company  have  used  for  the  ber. 
of  the  Indian,  and  also  no  doubt  for  their  o<j 
They  have  contrived  to  keep  entirely  free  of  th 
destructive  feuds  between  the  two  races,  which  h:  j 
been  the  shame  and  reproach  of  civilization,  wl] 
brought  into  contact  with  barbarism.  While  ij 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Everglai 
of  Florida  to  the  mountains  of  Oregon,  have  bt 
and  still  are  the  scene  of  a  war  of  exterminatl 
waged  with  equal  ferocity  and  doubtful  success  1 
tween  the  white  man  and  the  red,  it  is  the  pri 
and  boast  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  th 
alone  have  found  means  of  conciliating  the  red  1 
dian;  and  while  the  aborigines  have  been  ma 
the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  for  their  employe 
they  have  al.-o  been  saved,  not  only  from  wars  w 
the  whites,  but  from  the  dreadful  contests  th 
would  incessantly  have  waged  with  each  other." 

On  this  subject  a  passage  from  "  Four  years'  i 
sideuce  in  the  Washington  territory,"  by  an  int( 
ligent  American,  is  quoted  :  "  It  has  been  su 
posed,"  says  he,  "  by  many  that  the  whites  ai 
red  men  cannot  live  together  in  one  community 
peace ;  but  this  is  not  so,  as  the  course  of  t 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  tend  to  show.  Th 
immense  monopoly  has  spread  itself  over  all  tl; 
immense  region  of  the  north,  from  the  Atlantic 
the  Pacific,  and  for  many  years  has  been  in  co 
stant  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes  throughc 
that  country,  a  territory  larger  than  the  whole 
the  United  States ;  and  instead  of  wars  of  extern 
nation  and  constant  border  raids  and  feuds,  a  las 
ing  friendship  has  been  maintained,  which  appea 
to  grow  stronger  every  day. 

"  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  their  trea 
ment  of  the  Indians,  have  combined  and  reconcile 
policy  with  humanity.  Their  prohibitio'n  to  supp 
them  with  ardent  spirits,  appears  in  all  cases 
have  been  rigidly  enforced  ;  and  although  many 
the  employees  of  the  company  have  furnished  tl 
Indians  at  times  with  spirits,  such  servants  hav 
invariably  been  dismissed  or  degraded,  whe 
found  out.  Encouragement  is  also  held  out  by  tl: 
company  to  induce  their  people,  who  are  most! 
French  Canadians,  to  intermarry  with  the  natii 
women,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  friendship  ar 
trade  of  the  different  tribes.  As  there  are  or  rath< 
were  few  or  no  white  women  in  these  territories, 
will  easily  be  seen  that  a  great  many  half  breec 
are  now  growing  up,  who  will  in  time  form 
portant  part  of  the  population.  The  company  a 
ford  means  for  the  education  of  these  half-bre 
children,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  retain  them  amoB 
the  whites ;  and,  whenever  found  capable,  giv 
them  employ  in  the  service  of  the  company.  TL 
course  pursued  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compan 
shows  that  they  understand  the  Indian  charactt 
to  perfection.  And  if,  by  adopting  some  of  the: 
views,  our  government  can  bring  about  a  state 
feeling  among  our  own  Indians,  similar  to  those 
the  tribes  in  British  North  America  towards  tb 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  it  would  seem  to  be  wort 
the  trial,  and  would  be  productive  of  good,  hot 
to  the  Indians  and  our  owu  people." 

Something,  though  by  no  means  all  that  coul 
be  wished,  has  been  done  for  the  conversion  of  tb 
Indians  to  Christianity.  There  are  two  bishops — 
Catholic  and  Protestant  in  the  territory,  and 
number  of  Protestant  missionaries  supported  by  n 
ligious  societies  in  F]ngland.     By  accustoming  tl 
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ians  to  live  peaceably  beside  tbe  whites,  and  to 
9tain  from  war  and  bloodshed  among  each  other, 
way  has  unquestionably  been  prepared  for  the 
>ours  of  the  missionary,  and  a  still  more  power- 
assistance  is  given  by  the  settled  policy  of  the 
npany  to  prohibit  wherever  its  control  is  firmly 
ablished,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  among  the 
;ives.     There  is  no  doubt   that   in   thus  doing 
is  best  for  the  Indian,  the  company  is  also 
what  is  best  for  itself;  since  it  is  clearly 
itrary  to  its  interests  to  expose  those  on  whose 
ours  it  relies  for  the  material  of  its  traffic,  to  the 
noralization  and  disease  which  wait  on  the  in- 
duction  of   ardent  spirits   among  the  savages. 
the  benefit  is  not  the  less  real,  and  its  amount 
y  be  best  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  state 
the  Indians  in  those  parts  of  the  territory  where 
monopoly  and  consequently  the  power  of  the 
Qpany,  is   absolute  and   undisputed,  with  their 
in  those  frontier  regions  where  competition 
I  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  their  Ame- 
or  Canadian  opponents,  to  employ  spirits  as 
leans  of  attracting  the  fur  trade  to  themselves. 

Show  merey  whenever  it  is  in  your  power  ;  that 
forgive,  pity,  and  help,  for  this  is  the  siguifica- 
of  mercy. 


For  "  Tho  Friend.' 
TOE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 

Hail,  mariner,  embarked  for  life 
U|joii  a  voyage!  witli  the  strife 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  the  day  is  rife. 

Strait 
The  V. 
From 

as  an  arrow  steer  thy  c 
ind  may  change,  but  no 
whence  it  must  derive  i 

jurse ; 

t  the  source 

s  force.— 

Onward  I  no  tack  when  started  once. 
The  stream  of  time  resistless  runs 
'Neath  winter  sleet  and  summer  suns. 

Though  fogs  at  times  make  day  seem  murk. 
Though  sunken  rocks  and  whirlpools  lurk, 
Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work. 

And  He  who  notes  the  sparrow's  fall, 
When  storms  prevail,  will  hear  thy  call, 
And  save  thy  bark.     The  end  crowns  all. 

A  little  longer,  toil,  before 

Thou  anchor  on  the  nished-for  shore, 

Nor  Syren's  voice  restrain  thy  oar. 

Remember  that  the  breeze  is  lent ; 
Press  on,  before  the  day  is  spent, 
With  perseverance,  faith,  content. 

Ob.  mariner  I  oh,  toiling  one  I 
Perhaps  before  another  sun, 
Thy  harp  will  sound,  thy  work  been  done. 
iird  mo.  Tth,  1859. 


For  "The  Friend.' 
Suggested  by  a  scene  at  Trenton  Falls. 
Upon  the  rock's  uplifted  fLice, 

Wet  by  the  cataract's  ceaseless  play. 
Do  mosses  of  the  richest  grace. 

Their  robes  of  living  greenness  lay. 
Scant  is  the  soil,  yet  ever  fed 

By  moistening  mist,  and  by  the  light, 
Of  sunny  beams  at  noonday  shed, 

They  clothe  the  rock  in  beauty  bright: 
Whilst  slowly  gathering,  day  by  day, 
Soil  o'er  their  naked  roots  they  lay. 

So  in  the  hard,  unyielding  heart. 

Kept  moistened  by  affliction's  dew. 
Do  heavenly  plants  of  beauty  start, 

Of  sweetest  breath  and  brightest  hue. 
Though  scarce  they  win  a  rooted  place. 

Yet  sorrow  doth  with  moisture  fill. 
And  Jesus — Sun  of  light  and  grace, 

A  quickening  virtue  sheddeth  still  ; 
Till  gathered  from  the  growth  of  grace, 
A  soil  of  heavenly  mould  finds  place  I 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 
SILENT  WORSHIP. 
It  is  a  quiet  morn  serene,  no  sound  comes  on  the  breeze, 
Save  the  sweet  notes  of  some  wild  bird,  or  the  murmur- 
Up,  in  the  glorious  sapphire  vault,  the  noble  sun  rides 

high. 
And  the  glad  earth  smiles  'neath  his  glance  at  the  pure 

and  cloudless  sky  ; 
And  many  anxious  honest  hearts  have  left  their  worldly 

care. 
To  come,  as  worshippers  of  God,  to  this  humble  house 

of  prayer. 

Where  are  the  organ's  thrilling  tones,  the  chorister's 
proud  hymn, 

The  surpliced  priest,  the  kneeling  crowd,  with  thoughts 
intent  on  him? 

The  high  arched  windows  richly  wrought,  the  long  re- 
sounding aisle, 

The  gold  inscription  on  the  walls,  the  altar's  splendid 
pile  ? 

And  where  the  smooth  and  fluent  tongue  that  boldly 
Iiictures  forth, 

The  beauty  and  tho  truth  of  heaven,  the  sinfulness  of 
earth  'I 

Ah  1  here  within  these  time-worn  walls,  no  tones  melo- 
dious roll, 

No  passions  fierce,  no  keen  remorse,  rage  in  the  human 
soul. 

The  erring  heart  is  deeply  bowed  in  penitence  and 
prayer. 

The  good,  the  meek,  the  sorely  tried,  the  old,  the  young 
are  here  ; 

And  lovely  with  their  mellow  light,  the  gushing  sun- 
beams play 

Upon  the  burnished  brows  of  youth,  and  locks  all  sere 
and  gray. 

They  trend  with  quiet,  thoughtful  steps  the  path  their 
fathers  trod, 

And  gathered  'neath  the  humble  roof,  are  come  to  wor- 
ship God. 

They  need  no  proud  and  splendid  pile,  no  words  of 
strength  and  fire. 

To  bid  them  glory  in  His  smile,  or  bow  before  His  ire. 

From  every  worldly,  sinful  thought,  from  every  fear 
apart. 

They  bring  the  silent  homage,  of  the  meek,  devoted 
heart. 

Ah  I  He  who  died  that  we  should  live,  who  nobly  bore 
our  shame. 

Needs  not  the  paltry  pomp  of  earth,  to  glorify  His  name. 

Mere  outward  forms  are  vain  aud  void,  a  useless  mock- 
ery all, 

That  serve  to  bind  us  closer  still  in  life's  enticing  thrall : 

Oh,  let  us,  in  our  hours  of  prayer.  His  high  command 
fulfil, 

Who  communes  with  our  beating  hearts,  and  whispers: 
"I'eace,  be  slill." 
Chester  Co.,  Second  mo.  26th,  1859. 


William  Ellis. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 


Among  those  of  earlier  time,  who  were  engaged, 
and  favoured,  to  be  faithful  to  the  witness  for  Truth, 
in  its  secret  and  clear  manifestations,  to  the  meek 
and  humble  followers  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  it  would 
seem  that  William  Ellis,  who  was  born  in  Calton, 
England,  in  1658 — more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago — was  worthy  to  be  counted,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  tbe  sweet  savour  of  his 
writings.  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  ;  for 
"  men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles,"  but  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  from  the 
true  vine,  under  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are 
permitted  to  sit,  partaking  and  handing  forth 
thereof  to  others ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
engagement  of  William  Ellis.  He  was  a  lover  of 
order  and  subordination  in  the  church,  and  quali- 
fied to  testify  against  every  spirit,  by  which  the 
unity  and  harmony  thereof  have  so  often  been  dis- 
turbed and  broken. 

It  is  related  of  William  Ellis,  that  previous  to 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  before  his  convincement, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  faithful  Friends,  he 


was  "in  bondage  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
much  carried  away  by  folly  and  vanity,  but  after- 
wards, that  through  faith  in  Christ,  he  denied  him- 
self of  the  friendship  and  glory  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  often  sufi'ered  and  was  reviled  for  confessing 
Christ  before  men.  At  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  bearing  a  public 
testimony  to  the  Truth,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
partaker,  and  in  which  he  walked  uprightly,  so  as 
to  be  a  good  example.  In  process  of  time  he  be- 
came an  able  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a  diligent 
abourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  He  cher- 
shed  a  deep  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  go.'pel 
order  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  while  but  a 
young  man,  began  to  express  what  was  upon  his 

nd  in  meetings  for  discipline  ;  and  not  being  for- 
ward  to  speak  in  these  meetings,  and  having  a  re- 
verent regard  for  those  who  were  in  Christ  before 
him,  and  being  careful  to  speak  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  a  sense  and  savour  of  divine  life  upon 
his  mind,  and  demeaning  himself  with  great  hum- 
ility.  his  labours  were  well  received." 

John  Heal,  in  addressing  William  Ellis,  says, 
I  have  true  unity  with  thee  in  thy  concern  on  ac- 
count of  Friends'  children,  and  a  jealousy  some- 
times on  my  mind,  lest  the  ensuing  generation  re- 
ceiving the  profession  of  Truth  in  a  traditional 
way,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  iconders  of 
the  Lord,  who  has  wrought  for  his  exercised  peo- 
ple, in  their  travels  through  the  wilderness,  may  be 
ready  to  sit  down  as  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion, 
and  trust  in  the  mountains  of  a  formal  profession. 
The  Lord,  I  beseech  him,  turn  away  this  careless 
aud  lukewarm  spirit  from  among  the  oflspring  of 
this  people,  and  engage  the  young  generation  in 
zeal  and  fervency,  iu  his  service." 

In  writing  to  his  wife,  while  on  a  religious  visit 
to  Ireland,  ^Villiam  Ellis  manifests  his  concern  for 
the  right  ordering  of  things  in  the  church  at  home, 
when  he  says,  '■  Let  me  have  a  full  account  how 
Friends  manage  their  affairs,  and  what  is  come  of 
William  Hartley  and  Francis  Atkinson,  and  wheth- 
er James  Conyers  be  quiet  or  not.  If  you  let  in 
that  unruly  spirit,  it  will  lay  the  vineyard  deso- 
late ;  aud  the  wall  being  thrown  down,  the  boar  of 
the  wood  will  enter  it,  and  then  will  devour  every 
green  thing;  therefore  be  zealous  that  the  wall, 
which  is  God's  salvation,  is  not  broken  down." 
Shortly  after  this,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Friends, 
it  is  supposed  of  Settle  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  advice.  "As  1  have  often  ex- 
horted, so  I  would  put  you  in  mind  again,  that  you 
meet  often  together,  and  when  met,  labour  to  be 
rightly  exercised  iu  mind  towards  God  in  your 
particular  gilts,  and  that  none  give  way  to  an  in- 
difl'erent  mind  or  a  conceited  spirit,  which  blinds 
the  eye  of  the  pure  mind,  but  every  one  keep  to 
the  power,  as  in  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  with- 
stand that  spirit  that  leads  to  sleep  and  uncon- 
cernedness,  which  some  have  been  too  much  in- 
clined to,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God,  their  own 
great  hurt,  and  to  the  trouble  and  grief  of  honest 
Friends ;  for  where  Truth  is  not  hved  in,  in  tlie 
imcard parts,  that  spirit  takes  place,  and  so  brings 
forth  such  fruits." 

And  again,  in  writing  to  his  wife,  be  manifests 
his  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  exhorting 
her  to  "  labour  to  promote  that  which  makes  for 
peace ;  but  if  any  mutinies  should  arise  to  disturb 
and  disquiet  Friends,  labour  to  keep  to  the  sense 
of  God,  and  to  what  clearly  opens  to  thee  ;  in  that 
clear  thyself,  but  let  it  not  take  too  deep  hold  of 
thee,  nor  fret  tby.self  at  evil  doers,  for  they  will 
wax  worse  and  wor.se  till  they  be  fully  made  mani- 
fest." And  to  another  he  writes,  saying  : — "  God 
Almighty  did  not  call  us  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  where  tbe  devil  had  his  walk,  that  we  should 
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be  broken  in  pieces  again,  cither  by  the  riches  or 
the  glory  of  the  world,  nor  that  the  glory  that  is 
JQ  the  church  should  be  tarnished;  therefore,  with 
all  speed,  labour  to  quench  all  heats,  and  keep  thou 
thy  bucket  always  full  of  water  to  quench  them 
with ;  and  let  everybody  be  afraid  to  think  or 
speak  hardly  oue  of  another ;  it  will  not  be  as  it 
should  be  till  it  be  so  ;  for  by  thinking  and  speak- 
ing hardly  of  others,  we  may  justly  provoke  the 
Great  God  to  think  of  our  past  doings,  and  to  bring 
them  to  our  remembrance,  in  a  way  which  will  not 
be  to  our  gladness." 

In  1699,  he  wrote  to  William  Edmundson,  re- 
specting his  visit  to  America,  saying  : — "  Many 
ancient  Friends  are  dead  in  Maryland,  yet  there 
are  still  good  serviceable  Friends  left,  if  too  much 
riches  do  not  hurt  them,  and  too  much  finery  the 
3'oung  people.  Friends  arc  under  exercise  to  bring 
things  to  the  standard  that  tries  all  things.  In 
Pennsylvania  things  arc  indifferent  well,  and  Truth 
prospers,  and  that  trouble  which  George  Keith  and 
his  party  made,  hath  turned  to  tbe  profit  of  true- 
hearted  Friends.  The  Lord  blessed  my  travels 
amongst  them ;  disciples  increased  ;  it  is  thus  also 
in  most  parts  of  West  Jersey ;  there  is  little  in 
East  Jersey,  only  at  Shrewsbury,  George  Keith 
hath  mostly  spoiled  the  rest,  also  at  New  York. 
In  Long  Island  there  is  an  increase,  many  being 
convinced  about  Flushing,  llanters  grow  weaker 
than  they  were.  New  England  hath  been  in  a  low 
condition ;  but  in  my  sense  the  Lord  is  about  to 


do  not,  they  will  lose  the  days  of  their  innocency 
and  sirnplicily.  Know  the  birth  that  is  free-born, 
which  can  give  the  cheek  to  the  smiter ;  for  there 
is  a  birth  of  the  immortal  Seed  by  the  AVord  of 
God,  that  liveth  and  abideth  forever. 

Take  heed.  Friends,  of  laying  open  one  another's 
weakness.  If  any  one  has  anything  to  say,  let 
them  speak  to  the  person  concerned  ;  and  if  they 
will  not  hear,  take  two  or  three  more,  before  they 
are  brought  into  public.  This  is  the  order  of  the 
head  Christ,  to  his  body,  his  church.  And  if  any 
report  be  upon  any,  let  them  speak  to  the  parties 
that  are  concerned  ;  for  the  report  may  be  false  ; 
and  the  Lord  saith,  thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  re- 
port upon  my  people.  So  in  this  you  will  have  a 
care  for  one  another's  good,  preferring  one  another 
in  the  Truth.  And  so  let  the  true  brotherly  love 
continue,  and  kindness,  afi^ableness,  and  eourteous- 
ness,  and  whatsoever  is  decent,  comely,  and  of  a 
good  report  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men,  to  follow  after  that.  So  that, 
your  men's  and  women's  meetings,  nothing  may  be 
seen  of  the  old  leaven  of  the  old  malice ;  nor  of 
the  old  man,  his  deeds,  his  image,  nor  his  old  bottle 
be  drank  of,  nor  his  sour  grapes  eaten;  for  if  you 
do,  it  will  set  your  teeth  on  edge  one  against  an- 
other. But  mind  the  royal  seed  Christ  Jesus,  that 
makes  all  things  new,  that  new  and  living  way 
new  man  after  God  and  his  image;  to  children  of 
the  new  covenant,  having  the  new  leaven  that  lea- 
vens into  the  love  of  God,  which  edifies  the  body 


break  forth   upon   Friends,   and   in  divers   places  of  which   Christ   is  head,  and   new  bottles  full  of 
several  are  convinced."     In  speaking  of  his  labours  new  wine  from  Christ  the  Vine,  which  makes  all 


in  Boston,  he  says : — "  Many  straits  I  was  in,  and 
great  need  I  saw  I  had  both  of  power  to  carry  me 
through,  and  of  wisdom  from  God  to  guide  my 
tongue ;  and  under  the  sense  of  my  need  of  these 
things,  I  was  brought  very  low,  and  into  great 
straits,  for  I  thought  I  had  often  seen  tlie  mad 
work  that  men  had  made,  ivIlo  jnit  their  teits  to 
work,  ichen  the  Lord  did  not  answer  their  desires. 
But  though  it  was  the  Lord's  pleasure  thus  to  deal 
with  me,  yet  I  kept  my  dependence  more  upon  him, 
and  in  needfiil  times  he  did  eminently  appear  in 
life  and  wisdom ;  and  when  in  deep  engagements 
with  the  power  of  darkness,  he  brought 
victory,   his  great  power  triumphing 


your  hearts  glad  to  God  and  Christ,  and  one  in 
anotlier. 

Here  is  the  new  heart,  the  new  spirit,  the  new 
life,  in  which  the  living  God  is  served.  Therefore, 
this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  to  you  all,  let 
this  new  way,  new  coveuaut,  new  man,  new  leaven, 
now  wine,  new  life,  show  forth  its  fruits  in  the  new 
life  from  the  now  man.  So  that  the  fruits  of  the 
old  may  not  appear,  and  that  the  bond  of  peace  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  may  be  kept  amongst  you. 
Keep  in  this  unity  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  bond 
of  peace,  and  none  to  break  their  peace,  and  go 
e^off  with|into  ill  behaviour,  for  that  is  out  of  the  Spirit  of 
d  having  !God   and   Christ,   which  is  meek,  gentle,  &c.;  so 


greatly  prevailed.     Thus   was    my   travel   mostly  that  the  Lord  God  of  your  lives  may  be  glorified 

from  one  place   to  another,  with   great  fear,  lest,  j in  you   all,  and   above    all,  who   is   over  all,  God 

when  I  was  somewhat  eased,  I  should  say,  Well  •  ■        '    "  '  " 

done,   to   myself;  also  I   had   much  weakness  of 

body  mostly  through  my  travels,  yet  it  is  the  crown 

of  all  my  comfort,  that  that  Arm  which  first  reached 

uiy  heart,  did  and   doth,  as  it  is  joined  with,  help 

to  this  day  ;   and  iuexpressible  comfort  hath  filled 

my  heart  at  my  return  to  my  own  country  again." 


Brotherly  Love,  Kindness,  Conrteonsncss. 
Dear  Friends,  let  all  things  be  done  in  love,  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the 
lamb,  that  must  have  the  victory ;  for  patience 
runneth  the  race  and  hath  tlie  crown.  Keep  down 
rough  Esau's  spirit,  for  that  will  not  let  the  Jew 
inward  pass  the  king's  highway.  Therefore  quench 
nothing  that  is  good  ;  but  keep  in  the  love  of  God 
that  is  shed  in  your  hearts,  and  every  one  keep  to 
your  own  springs,  at  your  own  breast,  and  feel 
your  own  bread  in  your  own  house,  from  heaven. 
Strive  not  for  mastery,  but  let  Christ  be  your 
waster,  who  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  your  wis- 
dom, righteousness  and  sauctifieation  and  justifica- 
tion ;  and  you  to  dwell  in  humility  and  love  that 
will  bear  all  things,  and  that  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, and  envieth  not.  If  your  love  is  not  in  this 
love,  it  is  not  the  love  of  God,  though  you  may  be 
convinced  of  the  truth.  They  are  happy,  who  obey 
the  truth  of  what  they  are  convinced  ;  and  if  they 


blessed  for  ever  and  ever. — George  Fox's  Epislle, 
1674. 

The  Pirate. 

I  send  you  the  following  true  narrative,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Chronicle,  as  a 
little  incident  showing,  among  a  thousand  such, 
the  power  of  true  religion,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Peace  Society  will  see  in  it  a  confirmation  of  their 
doctrine.     The  narrative  is  given  by  the  captain. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  ship  I  commanded 
was  on  a  mission  of  mercy.  Laden  by  generous 
contributions  of  a  New  England  city,  she  was 
bound  to  the  Cape  de  Yerds  with  bread  for  the 
famine-stricken  and  dying. 

It  was  the  fourteenth  day  out,  in  tbe  first  gray 
of  the  morning,  that  the  mate  aroused  me  with  the 
startling  intelligence  that  a  suspicious  vessel  was 
in  sight.  With  the  first  ray  of  light  the  vigilant 
officer  had  described  her,  and  she  was  so  near  as 
to  be  made  out  with  a  glass.  I  was  on  deck  in  an 
instant. 

The  first  glance  at  the  stranger  almost  dispelled 
the  fear  that  the  mate's  alarm  had  occasioned. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Larkin,"  I  said,  laughing  as  I 
.spoke,  "  there's  nothiug  suspicious  in  that  lubberly 
looking  craft.  She  is  a  Portuguese  brigantine — 
she  can't  sail. 


"  She  looks  like  that  build,"  the  mate  answere 
''  but  look  now  at  the  men  on  her  deck." 

Oncglance  at  the  telescope  was  enough  to  satis 
me  the  mate  was  right. 

"  It's  no  honest  craft, Mr  Larkin,"  I  said;  "b 
she  may  not  be  a  pirate  for  all  that.  One  need  n 
bo  surprised  to  fall  in  with  a  slaver  hereabout. 

"  She's  no  slaver,  captain." 

"  Why  do  yon  think  so?" 

"  Because  there  are  guns  on  her  deck,  instead 
water-casks." 

As  if  to  put  an  end  to  our  speculations,  tlj 
suspicious  vessel  began  to  spread  more  canvas,  ai; 
as  she  gathered  away  with  the  freshening  breesii 
they  ran  up  to  her  toremast  a  flag,  which  when;! 
reached  the  truck,  unshook  its  folds  in  the  winjl 
On  a  white  field  we  saw  the  terrible  insignia  of  t| 
free-booter,  the  death's  head  and  crossbomj 
painted  in  diabolical  black. 

We  made  all  the  sail  we  could,  but  escape 
impossible.  A  gun  from  the  pirate,  and  a 
whistling  over  us,  speedily  brought  us  to.  The  j 
rate  came  quietly  along,  like  a  panther,  whic 
sure  of  its  prey,  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  seize 
The  moment  he  came  within  speaking  distance, ! 
hailed,  and  ordered  me  to  launch  a  boat  and  cor 
on  board.  We  got  out  the  quarter-boat,  and 
was  about  to  jump  into  her,  to  pay  my  respects 
person  to  the  villains,  when  Mr.  Larkin  asked  lea 
to  go. 

"  If  they  want  the  captain,"  said  he,  "  let  the 
send  for  him.  I'll  see  if  the  mate  won't  answer 
well." 

He  descended  to  the  boat,  which  began  to  pu 
back.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  launch 
swung  over  the  rail,  into  which  twenty  savag 
looking  rascals,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sprun; 
pulled  toward  us.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  tli( 
were  on  board  of  my  vessel  and  began  clearii 
away  the  main  hatch. 

The  leader,  a  swarthy  fellow,  whose  squai 
compact  frame,  and  whoso  eyes,  black  and  haz 
and  half  concealed  by  the  lids,  expressed  cruel 
and  cunniug,  approached  the  cabin  hatch,  whc' 
I  stood,  and  addressed  me  in  very  fair  English. 

"Are  you  the  captain  of  this  vessel?  "Yes 
I  replied.  "What's  your  cargo?"  "  Floui 
"  Where  from?''  "Boston."  "Whereto?''  "  Oa 
de  Verde."  "  Why,  they're  all  starving  there," 
said,  opening  his  eyes  and  looking  full  at  u 
"  Yes,  and  the  flour  in  my  vessel  was  freely  giv 
by  good  Christians  to  feed  those  starving  pe' 
pie." 

The  rascal  continued  his  deliberate  gaze  a  m 
ment,  then  turned  toward  his  men,  who  by  tl 
time  had  broken  into  the  main  hatch,  and  in 
rough  commanding  tone,  spoke  a  few  words 
Spanish,  which  I  could  not  make  out.  The  m 
looked  up  in  astouishuicut,  and  then  withdrew 
the  side,  where  they  stood  gazing  cautiously  ( 
ward  their  captain,  for  such  was  my  interrogate 
He  thrust  his  hand  behind  him,  and  walked  to  ai 
fro  quickly  for  five  minutes  ;  then  he  said,  sharp 
turning  to  me — 

"  Y'^ou  Americans  are  all  heretics — why  shou 
you  send  flour  to  feed  Roman  Catholics?"' 

"  Because  they  are  our  fellow  men,  and  the 
Saviour  is  our  Saviour,"  I  answered,  astonished 
the  conduct  of  the  man. 

"  If  you  lie  to  me,"  he  cried  with  a  ficrcenc 
that  startled  me — if  you  lie  to  me,  I'll  nail  you 
your  deck.  Is  this  cargo  the  free  gift  of  yc 
countrymen  to  the  starving?" 

"  I'll  prove  it  to  you  by  my  papers,"  I  answere 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  your  papers — swear  it 
the  Saviour,  whose  name  you  have  just  pronouncei 
As  he  spoke  he  crossed  himself  devoutly. 
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I  swear  it  by  the  Holy  Triuity,"  I  replied, 
amnlj. 

The  pirate  lifted  his  cap  and  bent  his  head  de- 
itly,  when  I  mentioned  the  Trinity.  He  stood 
I  with  his  head  bent  over,  while  one  might 
■e  moderately  counted  fifty.  When  he  raised 
iself  up,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  less  ferocity 
his  countenance.     His  eyes  were  no  longer  half 

ed,  but  open   and   clearer  in   their  depths.     I 
kcd  steadily  at  him. 
'  Captain,"  he  said  courteously,  "  can  you  sup- 

nie  with  two  or  three  casks  of  water!'' 
;  gave  the  order  and  the  water  was  lowered  into 

boat.  A  word  from  him  sent  his  cut  throats 
r  tlie  side;  but  he  lingered  behind,  and  after 
moment's  hesitation,  approached  me  with  his 
ud  extended. 

God  bless  you,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  felt  my 

p,  "  and  send  you  where  the  starving  are  pray- 

for  bi-ead." 
The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

At  the  time  of  the  Hicksite  separation  in  New 
rk,  after  Daniel  Havilaud  had  mentioned  the 
osight  he  had  of  it,  he  added,  "But,dearFriends, 
re  will  yet  something  come  to  pass,  if  my  feel- 
rs  have  not  deceived  me,  that  will  more  fully 
our  foundation ;"  and  he  exhorted  Friends  to 
so  deep  as  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand. 
this  paragraph  in  Thomas  Shillitoe's  journal, 
i  English  editor  places  this  note  : — "  It  will 
ubtlcss  be,  to  many  readers  in  this  country,  very 
ectiug,  and  to  those  previously  uninformed  quite 
.onishing,  to  find  what  excesses  of  disorder  and 
unchristian  conduct  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks 
mitted,  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the  good 
ler  and  christian  principles  of  the  Society  in 
lerica.  Although  it  is  almost  painful  to  see 
jm  again  thus  exposed  in  this  journal,  yet  those 
iurrences,  now  become  matters  of  history,  ought 

aken  in  our  minds  reflections  of  profitable  and 
emn  interest,  as  well  as  feelings  of  humble  and 
erent  gratitude.  It  is  believed  that  throughout 
1  narrative  of  these  distressing  scenes,  the  marks 
the  patient,  peaceable  disciple  of  Jesus,  are  to 
discovered  in  the  conduct  of  our  suffering  bre- 
en  in  that  land  ;  and  for  whom  our  sympathy 
I  not  fail  to  be  afresh  excited  on  the  perusal  of 
sse  accounts.     While  we  may  be  led  to  reflect 

our  state  of  comparative  quiet  and  exemption 
im  such  distressing  trials  in  this  country,  may  we 
r  remember,  that  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness 
I  various  other  modes  of  assailing  us,  if  we  keep 
t  the  watch  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  cleave 
th  earnest  faith  unto  the  Captain  of  our  salva- 
-a  building  is  not  7nore  (ffectually  ovcr- 
■own  hy  direct  open  force,  than  bij  a  secret  uinler- 
ining  Mid  removing  of  it  from  its  true  founda- 

Tbis  indicates  a  presentiment  of  the  insidious 
itking.s  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  that  wou" " 
stroy  the  beautiful  fabric  of  sound  christian  pri 
les  and  church  government,  in  which  the  Lord 
d  built  us  up  as  a  people,  and  in  forsaking  which 
shall  fall  back  into  the  world,  and  entirely  los 
dignified  position  he  designed  us  to  fill  in  th 
ilitant  church. 

For  "ThoFriciiJ." 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  Friend"  an 
dress  to  "  Friends,  wherever  situated,"  the  tenor 
which  and  the  excellent  advice  contained  there 
are  especially  pertinent  to  the  times.  We  livi 
an  extraordinary  age — the  pen  and  the  pres, 
fie  diffusing  an  immense  amount  of  matter  through 
lit  the  enlightened  portions  of  the  world — some 
T  good,  and  a  great  deal  calculated  to  lessen  the 


true  value  of  christian  sympathy  and  the  practical 

llustration  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  and  Savi- 
our, to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us.  We  need  to  be  more  closely  assimilated  to 
the  Saviour  in  all  his  ways.  Wc  need  a  greater 
introversion  of  spirit,  a  more  harmonizing  disposi- 
tion to  bind  up  wounded  spirits  and  to  be  more 
brotherly  affectioned  in  all  our  associations  one 
th  another.  Uh,  how  an  onerous  burden  is 
oftentimes  relieved  when  a  kind  word  is  spoken  ; 
how  we  take  courage  when  a  helping  hand  is  ex- 
tended, and  how  a  kind  word  thrills  in  upon  our 
best  affections.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case  in 
our  individual  experience,  but  the  church  is  bright- 
ened up — her  palace  walls  seem  doubly  inviting, 
hen  the  kind  word  is  spoken — when  unity,  love, 
peace  are  her  guests,  and  abide  with  her.  But 
n  there  is  an  opposite  state  of  things,  when 
jealousy,  distrust,  division,  are  dwelling  within  her 
courts,  do  we  not  feel  sadly  the  import  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  its  force  too,  how  art  thou  fallen  !  how 
has  the  fine  gold  become  dimmed  1  But  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  brighter  era  dawning  upon  the  christian 
church,  and  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  it  for  the 
ke  of  the  younger  members  of  our  religious  body, 
that  they  may  be  preserved,  kept  on  every  side, 
d  that  the  characteristics  of  olden  time  that  so 
remarkably   protected   the   Friends   in    many   in- 

tances,  may  yet  be  preserved  to  bind  kindred  be- 
lievers in  the  same  faith  at  the  present  time.  May 
we  not  reverently  invoke  the  Father  of  all  our 
sure  mercies  to  bo  very  near  us,  inspiring  our 
hearts  with  love,  that  dissimulation  may  be  kept 
far  from  us,  that  every  thing  may  be  regarded  as 
dross,  so  that  we  may  win  that  purity  within,  that 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  brother,  that  the  church  may 
take  courage,  that  her  walls  may  be  rebuilt,  her 

vaste  places  repaired,  and  ''brethren  dwell  together 

n  unity." 
New  Jersey,  Third  mo.,  18J9. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  the  pleasures 
of  hope,  and  the  iiisposition  planted  in  the  human 
mind,  to  cherish  its  invigorating  impulse  and  in- 
dulge in  the  animating  pictures  with  which  it 
adorns  the  future,  we  think  there  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation ever  present  in  times  of  trouble  and  appa- 
rent desertion,  to  look  too  continuously  or  too  fixedly 
on  that  which  is  shrouded  in  gloom ;  to  allow 
the  attention  to  be  occupied  with  the  dangers  or 
the  phantasms  that  owe  their  existence  to  the  dark- 
ness that  surrounds  us,  and  to  repress  the  prompt- 
ings to  renewed  exertions  for  a  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  duty,  by  a  disbelief  that  light  can  arise  out 
of  obscurity  and  the  clouds  he  rolled  away  by  the 
beaming  countenance  of  a  most  merciful  Creator. 

It  is  good  to  keep  in  mind,  that  in  the  moral  and 
religious  as  in  the  physical  creation,  the  seasons 
succeed  each  other ;  that  seed  time  and  harvest  do 
not  come  together,  and  that  mutation  is  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  everything  that  supports  the 
life  of  man.  Whether,  therefore,  we  are  suffering 
the  presence  of  adversity,  or  rejoicing  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  prosperity,  a  wise  man  will  not  allow  him^ 
self  to  rest  in  the  supposition,  that  either  will  be 
perpetual ;  for  he  knows  that  fluctuations  and 
changes  are  continually  going  on  in  the  world,  by 
which  every  one  is  more  or  less  influenced. 

Hence,  however,  much  we  may  desire  to  abide 
auiid  scenes  and  associations  which  seem  to  offer 
the  elements  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  stem  the  irresistible  stream  of  time,  or  to 


escape  being  hurried  along  to  meet  other  condi- 
tions, that  may  test  our  principles  and  our  firmness, 
by  the  trials  and  temptations  with  which  they 
abound  :  so  in  like  manner,  however  a  departure 
from  the  line  of  known  duty  on  our  part,  the  evil 
conduct  of  others,  or  the  Divine  dispensation  to  tho 
hurch,  of  trouble  and  chastisement,  may  clothe  the 
heart  of  the  believer  with  mourning  and  fcarfulness, 
there  is  equal  reason  to  anticipate  that  time  will 
witness  a  change,  that  with  a  return  to  the  line  of 
rectitude,  peace  will  come  back  to  the  penitent  soul ; 
that  the  difficulties  and  distress  with  which  the  fol- 
lies or  tho  crimes  of  others  have  afflicted  us,  will 
pass  away  with  the  fleeting  moments;  and  that  the 
Almighty  and  Merciful  Head  of  the  church  will 
again  speak  comfortably  to  her,  even  in  the  wilder- 
I,  and  make  the  desolate  land  to  become  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

The  faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  those  who  love  its  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
have  long  had  to  bear  much  and  feel  deeply  on  its 
behalf;  and  except  that  the  false  sentiments  and 
disorderly  practices  that  have  so  grievously  wound- 
ed its  peace,  appear  to  be  culminating  in  such 
glaring  departures,  in  some  places,  that  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  but  that  all  who  retain 
their  allegiance  to  its  cause,  must  be  aroused  to  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing it,  there  may  appear  to  be  but  little  light  break- 
ing through  the  gloom,  or  any  change  to  justify  a 
belief  that  a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon 
us;  yet  wc  think  it  is  not  likely  to  contribute  to  our 
strength  or  watchfulness,  to  dwell  exclusively  upon 
the  depressing  and  di.-eouraging  aspect  of  the  cir- 
cumstances around  us.  There  are  wrongs  to  be 
redressed,  and  evils  to  be  eradicated,  before  we  can 
see  a  united  effort  made  by  all  such  as  wc  have 
alluded  to,  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness as  one  conjpact  body ;  but  the  lapse  of  time 
has  made,  and  is  making  the  causes  of  the  Society's 
troubles,  and  the  deeper  defection  from  its  faith 
and  practices  into  which  those  causes  must  lead, 
more  conspicuous  and  more  tangible;  and  wc  trust 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  more  successful  contention  against  these 
deplorable  evils,  is  silently  and  secretly  going  on  in 
the  hearts  of  many,  even  within  the  ranks  of  our 
junior  members,  who  will  come  up  with  holy  zeal  to 
the  work,  if  they  are  not  hopelessly  discouraged  by 
the  faithless  lamentations  and  gloomy  forebodings 
of  those  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  it. 

Every  one  must  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  his  own 
insutScieucy  for  effecting  much  in  the  great  change 
that  must  be  wrought,  before  a  better  state  of  the 
Society  can  be  brought  about,  and  hence  the  de- 
sirableness of  joint  sympathy  and  support.  The 
variety  of  natural  disposition  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers, independent  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  dispensed 
among  his  disciples  by  their  one  great  and  bene- 
ficent Master,  would  seem  to  imply  a  necessity,  or 
at  least  a  design  for  interchange  of  help  and  know- 
ledge, together  with  a  reciprocation  of  kind  offices, 
genial  companionship  and  mutual  encouragement. 
To  restore  this,  which  once  so  beautifully  charac- 
terized our  religious  Society,  there  must  be  a  weed- 
ing out  of  those  jealousies,  suspicions  and  coldness, 
which  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  unsound 
doctrines  have  naturally  produced  and  nourished, 
and  a  disposition  be  cultivated  among  all  who  are 
sincerely  desirous  for  a  return  to  primitive  unity  and 
faithfulness,  to  be  kindly  affectionate  towards  each 
other,  judging  each  other  only  by  the  law  of  hea- 
venly charity,  and  striving  to  bring  all  to,  and  to 
encourage  all  in  the  work  of  reformation,  and  con- 
firmation in  the  "  good  old  way.'' 

There  has  rarely  happened  a  time,  if  ever,  when 
all  parts  of  the  church  were  placed  under  precisely 
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similar  circumstances;  when  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished for  the  defence  of  truth,  or  the  extension 
of  its  authority,  was  equally  forward  in  all  its  de- 
partments, or  presented  demands  for  labour  under 
precisely  the  same  aspects  of  time  and  condi- 
tion ;  nor  yet  when  there  was  no  distinction  of 
rank  or  pecularity  of  spiritual  possessions  among 
the  anointed  servants  of  the  great  Head,  in  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  his  vineyard.  And  hence  He,  know- 
ing the  wants  and  dangers,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  every  part,  and  also  the  ability  of  each  of  his 
servants,  has  been  pleased — sometimes  by  bringing 
them  under  secret  travail  and  supplication,  some- 
times by  sending  them  forth  to  labour  where  He 
saw  their  service  was  required — to  make  useof  them 
to  contribute  harmoniously,  by  the  strength  or  skill 
conferred  upon  them,  to  supply  those  who  were  in 
need,  to  stir  up  those  who  were  negligent  in  the 
work,  or  to  console  and  comfort  those  who  were 
ready  to  sink  under  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day. 

In  the  same  way,  one  division  of  the  church  un- 
der a  genuine  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  the  good 
cause,  and  the  growth  of  the  members  individually 
in  the  self-denying  lite  of  Christianity,  is  brought 
into  sympathy  with  another  part  not  situated  in 
all  things  like  itself,  and  under  the  dictation  of 
Him,  who  walkcth  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
candlesticks,  may  be  led  to  address  it  in  language 
calculated  to  stir  up  to  faithfulness,  and  to  draw 
the  two  more  nearly  together  in  the  bonds  of  unity 
and  love. 

Our  beloved  Society  has  witnessed  these  things 
in  days  gone  by,  and  it  has  seen  the  blessed  fruits 
of  individual  dedication  and  united  labour,  in  the 
restoration  of  primitive  power  and  brightness,  after 
grievous  lapses,  and  sore  dissensions  ;  and  though 
we  may  with  blushing  confess  there  has  never  been 
a  like  defection  and  consequent  low  state  of  things 
within  its  borders  as  now,  let  us  nevertheless  look 
with  hope  and  confidence  for  another  revival  of 
zeal  and  watchfulness,  for  more  fervent,  effectual 
labour  by  those  rightly  qualified  for  the  work  of 
restoration,  for  more  brotherly  feeling  and  mutual 
encouragement  among  those  who  engage  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbish,  and  rebuilding  on  the  old  foun- 
dation; so  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on  with 
cheerful  alacrity,  and  a  deaf  ear  be  turned  to 
any  who  may  be  tauntingly  saying,  "  What  do 
these  feeble  Jews?  will  they  fortify  themselves? 
will  they  sacrifice?  will  they  make  an  end  in  a 
day?  will  they  revive  the  stones  out  of  the  heaps 
of  the  rubbish  which  are  burned  ?" 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo. 


!Gth, 


The  British  government  has  offered  a  conditioned 
gunrantee  of  interest  on  £600,000  capital  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Telegraph  Company,  to  be  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  cable. 

Lord  Cowley  has  gone  on  a  special  mission  of  conci- 
liation to  Vienna.  Lord  Lyons,  the  new  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  22d. 

The  English  Ministry  had  announced  in  Parliament 
the  hope  that  the  French  and  Austrian  troops  would  bi 
soon  withdrawn  from  the  Papal  States.  The  influence 
of  England  was  directed  towards  the  preservation  of 
peace  on  the  continent,  and  there  seemed  ground  to  hope 
it  would  not  be  broken.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  £ 
hill  was  about  to  be  introduced,  abolishing  all  distinc- 
tion between  the  oaths  taken  by  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic members  of  Parliament. 

Twenty-six  powerful  steam  vessels  are  to  be  added  to  the 
British  navy.  The  commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  manning  the  navy,  have  proposed  a  plan 
which,  by  means  of  volunteers,  will  add  30,000  men  t( 
the  reserves.  They  likewise  propose  increased  pay  ant 
other  advantages  to  seamen.  The  increased  expendi- 
ture is  estimated  at  £600,000. 

In  France,  notwithstanding  the  Emperor's  pacific  pro 
fessions,  warlike  preparations  continued.  All  the  mill 
tary  surgeons  have  been  ordered  to  join  their  respeclivi 


s.     Immense  quantities   of  lint  had   been   sent  to 
Lyons.     A   War  Ollice   circular  directs  that  the  troops 

all  be  trained  to  forced  marches  and  night  bivouacs. 

The  London  Times'  Vienna  correspondent  says,  that 

e  Prime  Minister  still  believes  in  peace  ;  but  the  Em- 
peror being  of  a  different  opinion,  is  preparing  for  a 

gorous  defence  of  the  Italian  States,  and  is  placing  the 

ustrian  army  in  Italy  on  a  war  footing.     Three  new 

rts  are  to  be  built  in  Venice  forthwiih.  Five  thousand 
workmen  were  employed  in  their  construction. 

The  Russian  government  is  negotiating  for  a  loan  of 
^5,000,000. 

England,  France,  Sardinia,  Austria  ancj  Russia  are  all 
n  the  market  as  borrowers,  the  presumed  necessity  for 
nore  money  arising  chiefly  from  their  jealousy  and  fear 
of  each  other. 

The  Prussian  government  has  issued  a  circular  allud- 

g  to  the  joint  efforts  of  England  and  Prussia  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that  Aus- 
will  join  in  the  endeavours  for  an  amicable  solution 
of  the  dilEcuUies,  but  declaring,  that  while  reserving  her 
action  as  a  European  power,  she  will  nevertheless  fulfil 

:r  duties  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  declined  from  1-16 

^  of  a  penny  per  pound.     The  Manchester  trade  was 

ill.     No  change  in  the  market  for  breadstuffs. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had   increased 

200,000  during  the  week.     Consols,  95}  a  S5|. 

MEXICO. — The  latest  advices  from  Mexico  report  a 
defeat  of  Miramon's  army  by  the  "  Liberal"  forces.  The 
latter  were  advancing  upon  the  capital.  This  defeat  will 
probably  frustrate  Miramon's  design  of  marching  upon 
Vera  Cruz. 

UNITED  STATES.— r^c  Sraa/c— The  extra  session  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  closed  on  the  lOlh,  the  President  hav- 
ing no  further  communication  to  make.  During  the 
extra  session,  a  number  of  Indian  treaties  were  ratified. 
The  nominations  of  various  individuals  as  Collectors, 
District  Attorneys,  &c.,  were  confirmed. 

The  Posl-nffice  Department. — Since  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  an  investigation  of  the  stale  of  aftairs  ha«  been 
gone  into,  which  discloses  the  wants  of  the  department 
to  be  so  serious  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  Con- 
gress miisi  be  called  together  before  the  usual  time  of 
meeting.  It  is  said  the  deficiency  by  the  30th  of  Sixth 
month  next,  will  probably  not  be  less  than  six  millions 
of  dollars. 

Utah. — Letters  from  Gov.  Cummings  and  Col.  John- 
ston at  Salt  Lake,  represent  the  Mormons  as  very  civil 
and  submissive  to  the  U.  S.  authorities.  The  health  of 
the  army  was  good. 

California.— A.  late  arrival  at  New  Yorkbronght  $993,- 
000  in  specie,  and  San  Francisco  dates  to  Second  month 
19th.  Valparaiso  dates  to  First  mo.  31st  had  been  re- 
ceived— the  revolutionary  movement  in  Chili  was  pro- 
gressing. 

JVew   J'oT-i.- Mortality  last  week,  434. 

PAiiarfe/pAia.— Mortality  last  week,  196.  The  whole 
number  of  scholars  attending  the  public  schools  in  this 
city  at  the  close  of  the  year  1858,  was  59,500  of  whom 
30,312  were  boys  and  29,188  girls.  The  increase  in  the 
attendance  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  9,315.  The 
schools  are  all  full,  and  more  than  3000  children  are 
registered  for  admission,  for  whom  there  is  no  room  with 
the  present  accommodations.  The  expenses  of  the 
schools  last  year  were  $475,781. 

New  Orleans. — Owing  to  the  low  state  of  water,  th 
bars  at  the  river  mouths  cannot  be  passed  over  by  large 
vessels.  On  the  Gth  inst.,  no  less  than  95,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  detained  on  shipboard  on  and  inside  the 
bar,  in  consequence  of  the  vessels  being  unable  to  get 
safely  across. 

St.  Louis. — A  census  of  this  city  just  completed,  gives 
a  total  of  135,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  57,657  are 
Americans.  The  Germans  number  43,874;  the  Irish, 
22,013  ;  the  English,  3,451,  and  the  French,  1,337  ;  free 
negroes,  1,672;  slaves,  1,484,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
females. 

New  Hampshire. — At  the  election  held  last  week,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  a  large  majority  of 
the  Legislature,  and  all  the  members  of  Congress  wer 
elected. 

Lake  Navigation. — Detroit  dates  of  the  8th  inst.  stat 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Lakes  was  fully  opened,  and 
the  steamboats  about  to  commence  their  regular  trips 
for  the  season. 

Mtscellaneovs. — Rerit-al  of  Business. — The  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  New  England  States  are  nearly 
all  in  full  operation.  The  increased  business  of  the  fac- 
tories is  shown  by  the  improved  local  traffic  upon  the 
railways  of  those  States,  and  by  the  heavy  purchases  of 
cotton,  and  contracts  for  wool  in  adv.aiice.  The  coal 
trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  likely  to  be  much  heavier  than 
last  year. 


Louisiana  Sugar  Crop. — The  sugar  crop  of  1858,  accoi 
ng  to  the  New  Orleans  True  Delta,  amounted  to  326,4 
hogsheads. 

The  Foreign  Slave  Trade.— The  Savannah  Republic 
of  the  11th  states,  that  a  considerable  number  of  t 
Africans  landed  by  the  slaver  Wanderer,  were  at  Jac 
son,  Telfair  county.  They  were  arrested  at  Albany,  \ 
Baker  county,  and  carried  back  about  eighty  miles.  Tiff 
Wanderer  had  been  sold  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal. 

Sailuage  in  the  West. — In  the  year  1852,  there  W€ 
only  2678  miles  of  railroad,  in  the  six  Western  and  Nortl] 
western  States;  at  the  same  period  in  1858,  there  wc 
9325  miles,  viz:  in  Ohio,  2870  miles;  Indiana,  179 
Illinois,  2648;  Michigan,  803;  Wisconsin,  776;  low 
436.  The  average  cost  has  been  $35,000  per  mile,  ai 
onsequently  about  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars  p 
nnum  has  been  expended  in  their  construction, 
same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  ra;' 
ways,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  pr; 
perty  in  all  these  States.  Take  the  State  of  Ohio  as 
example.  In  1862,  the  valuation  of  property  was  $50'| 
580,000;  in  1858,  it  was  $860,000,000.  The  increase 
value  in  all  of  the  six  States  mentioned,  is  rated  at 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Chicago  Wheat  Market. — The  Chicago  Comraerci 
Express  of  the  10th  inst.  says,  the  deficit  in  the  receip 
of  wheat,   from  the  harvest  of  1858,  at  this  point,  I 
5,286,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  crop  of  the  prj 
vious  year. 

Protestantism  in  France. — The  Annuaire  Protestant  f 
1859,  contains  the  following  information  :  the  Reforms 
Church  of  France  has  1045  places  of  public  worship  (', 
which  only  826  are  "churches,")  and  1139  schools.  Tt 
Lutheran  Church  has  403  places  of  worship,  (95  of  whit 
serve  both  for  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  worship,)  i 
699  schools. 

Proposed  New  Jury  Law  in  England. — Lord  Campbell 
bill  amending  the  jury  law  of  England,  has  been  printc 
for  the  information  of  members  of  Parliament.  It  pre 
poses  to  furnish  the  jury  with  food  and  fire,  and,  unlei 
they  agree,  to  keep  them  together  for  six  hours.  If  i 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  nine  of  them  have  agreei 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ;  if  not,  th< 
are  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
the  case. 

Banking  in  the  United  States. — The  following  statemei 
is  derived  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  oft!) 
Treasury.  The  number  of  chartered  banks  and  branchij 
in  operation.  First  mo.  1st,  1859,  was  in  all  1476.  Tl 
amount  of  capital  reported  a?  paid  in,  $401,976,245 
specie  on  hand,  SI  04,537,818  ;  circulation,  $193,306,811 
due  depositors,  $259,568,278  ;  loans  and  discount' 
$655,183,790.  More  than  one-fourlh  of  the  bankin 
capital  is  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Massachusetts  hi 
$61,846,625;  Pennsylvania  only  $24,505,000. 

American  Commerce  in  the  Amoor. — The  English  papei 
are  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Amoor  rive 
in  North-eastern  Asia,  is  now  regularly  navigated  by 
Californian  steamer.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Gulf  i 
Castric  is  filled  with  American  shipping,  by  whom  tb 
trade  of  this  grand  artery  of  Russia  is  monopolized. 

The  Coolie  Trade.— The  whole  number  of  Chinese  it 
troduced  into  the  Islan<i  of  Cuba,  up  to  the  8th  of  S( 
cond  month  last,  is  stated  to  be  37,280.  The 
brought  to  Havana  by  103  vessels,  viz :  39  British,! 
American,  13  Spanish,  11  Dutch,  11  French,  5  Pe 
3  Portuguese,  2  Norwegan,  and  2  Chilian.  The  numbi 
of  persons  that  shipped  in  these  vessels,  was  43,984, 
whom  6,704  perished  on  the  passage.  The  contracts  ft 
importation  still  continue,  and  it  is  probable  that  man 
thousands  more  of  these  unhappy  creatures  will  b 
brought  to  Cuba,  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  cruel  aervi 
tude. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Elisha  Cook,  Md.,  per  C.  B.  Cope,  f ! 
vol.  31  ;  from  G.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Chas.  W.  Hon 
land,  R.  I.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32. 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 
The   Annnal   Meeting   of  the  Tract   Association 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arci 
street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  301 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.     Those  interested  in  the  object  of  th 
Association,  are  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1859. 
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For  "  TUo  Frioud." 

Strain's  Expedition. 
[any  of  our  readers  doubtless  remember  the 
which,  several  years  since,  appeared  in  the 
spapers,  respecting  the  unfortunate  attempt  to 
3  the  Isthmus  of  fiarien  by  a  party,  under  the 
mand  of  Lieut.  Strain,  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  Ou 
cent  perusal  of  the  narration  of  the  adventures 
sufferings  of  the  party,  published  soon  after 
in's  return,  it  has  been  thought  a  sketch  of  the 
ipal  circumstances  connected  with  this  remark- 
expedition,  might  be  interesting,  notwithstand- 
ive  years  have  now  passed  since  their  occur- 
!,  From  some  pretended  surveys,  and  the 
iments  of  an  English  engineer,  it  was  believed 
there  was  a  practicable  route  for  a  ship  canal, 
line  beginning  in  Caledonia  Bay,  and  ending 
arien  Harbour.  So  much  faith  was  reposed  in 
delusive  representations,  that  an  English  com- 
jr  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  §7.5^000,000, 
he  purpose  of  making  the  long  desired  com- 
ication  between  the  two  oceans;  and  England, 
ice,  the  United  States,  and  New  Granada  made 
rrangement  for  exploring  the  route  together  or 
ly  simultaneously.  The  English  expedition 
out  from  the  Pacific  side.  Twelfth  mo.  23d, 
proceeded  up  the  Savana  river,  and,  after 
,ng  its  way  twenty-six  miles  from  the  place  of 
.rkatioQ  on  that  river,  finally  became  disheart 
,  and,  with  the  loss  of  four  men  slain  by  the 
ans,  returned  completely  baffled  to  the  ships. 
in,  from  the  Atlantic  side,  started  nearly  a 
th  later.  Three  days  after  his  departure,  another 
idition  composed  of  French  and  English  togeth 
from  the  same  point,  intending  to  follow 
s.  But  notwithstanding  they  had  with  them 
engineer,  who  had  published  a  map  derived,  as 
laid,  from  actual  surveys,  and  men  who  pre 
3d  to  have  walked  across  the  Isthmus  several 
!,  and  notched  trees  on  the  way,  such  were  the 
ttlties  encountered,  and  so  inextricable  the 
rinth  into  which  they  plunged  when  the  thin, 
actually  to  be  done,  that  they  were  not  even 
to  get  out  of  the  Caledonia  valley,  and 
ed  to  the  coast  after  having  penetrated  not 
e  than  six  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Gran- 
l^.n  expedition  was  a  very  large  party,  under  th( 
Jojmand  of  the  principal  engineer  of  New  Granada 
flk  far  it  penetrated  is  uncertain ;  it  was  how- 
w|'  completely  broken  up,  and  returned  with  the 
Of  of  several  men.     The  American  expedition 


alone  eifected  the  passage,  but  at  a  fearful  cost, 
and  only  to  prove  that  nature  had  interposed  iu,>u- 
perable  obstacles  to  the  projected  undertaking. 

On  the  17th  of  First  month,  1854,  the  Cyane, 
Capt.  Ilollins,  with  Lieut.  Strain  and  his  party  on 
board,  entered  Caledonia  Bay,  where  they  were 
soon  visited  by  a  number  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
:e  broken  English  and  Spanish.  The  next  day 
a  long  council  was  held  with  these  Indians.  For 
a  time  the  chiefs  resisted  the  demand  for  pormis- 
n  for  the  party  to  traverse  the  Isthmus,  and 
opposed  the  project  of  a  canal  most  earnestly,  in- 
sisting that  if  God  had  wished  one  made,  he  would 
have  given  greater  facilities,  (an  opinion  in  which 
Strain  fully  agreed  before  he  got  across,)  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  land  which  the  Almighty  had  given 
them.  Finding,  however,  that  the  Americans  were 
bent  on  proceeding,  the  natives  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent,  only  stipulating  that  their  families  and 
property  should  be  respected. 

The  expedition  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  It  numbered  in  all  twenty-seven  men,  in- 
cluding Castilla  and  Polanco,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  Granadian  government.  The 
party  was  well  armed,  and  provisioned  for  ten  days. 
Although  they  desired  to  avoid  every  needless  in- 
cumbrance, the  average  weight  to  be  carried  by 
h  individual  was  about  fifty  pounds.  Taking 
the  bed  of  the  Caledonia  river,  (a  stream  running 
from  south  to  north,  and  emptying  into  Caledonia 
Bay,)  they  followed  up  the  stream,  and  near  sunset 
reached  a  large  island  in  the  river.  Following  up 
I  path,  they  found  Indian  huts,  which  had  been 
lastily  deserted  on  their  approach  by  the  owners, 
and  there  encamped  for  the  night.  Care  was  taken 
to  leave  everything  unmolested,  so  as  to  aiford  the 
natives  no  just  ground  for  hostility.  The  huts 
were  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  cocoa.  Early 
next  morning  the  journey  was  resumed,  sometimes 
ou  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  wading  in 
its  bed,  passing  occisionally  through  plantations 
of  cocoa,  Indian  corn  and  plantains,  until  they 
reached  a  point  where  a  small  tributary  entered 
from  the  southward  and  westward.  Hero  a  good 
view  of  the  valley  was  presented,  and  finding  it 
was  shut  in  by  a  mountain  chain,  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  abutting  on 
the  sea  coast  ranges  to  the  westward  and  south- 
westward,  it  was  determined  to  follow  the  easterly 
or  principal  branch  of  the  river.  Their  path  soon 
led  through  an  India#  village  of  forty  or  fifty 
houses  grouped  among  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
plantations,  but  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen, 
all  having  disappeared  on  the  approach  of  the 
dreaded  intruders.  Alter  passing  the  village,  tl 
Indians  suddenly  appeared,  one  of  whom,  as  Strain 
.supposed,  offered  to  point  out  to  him  the  path 
leading  to  the  Pacific.  He  accordingly  placed  hii 
self  under  his  guidance,  but  after  proceeding  a  fc 
hundred  yards,  suspected  that  the  Indian  only 
wished  to  lead  the  party  from  the  village,  for  ii 
the  direction  he  took.  Strain  could  see  no  opcnin 
whatever  in  the  Cordillera.  lie  then  stopped  and 
explained  to  the  Indian  as  well  as  he  could,  that 
he  would  proceed  no  further  in  that  direction,  and 


that  he  wished  to  follow  up  the  main  branch  of  the 
river.  The  man  made  no  opposition,  but  shrugged 
ihoulders ;  and,  turning  down  a  ravine  to  the 
river,  led  up  its  bed  until  they  had  passed  the  vil- 

ge,  and  then  courteously  took  leave.  Strain 
afterwards  was  convinced  of  the  good  faith  of  this 
Indian,  who  doubtless  would  have  led  him  into  a 
path  across  the  Cordillera,  which  he  subsequently 
in  his  wanderings  discovered.  By  mid-day  it  be- 
came obvious  from  the  course  of  the  stream  which 

dined  strongly  to  the  Atlantic,  its  rapid  fall  like 

mountain  torrent,  and  the  towering  aspect  of  the 
mountain  ranges  which  crossed  their  course,  that 
this  route  afforded  no  facilities  for  a  ship  canal. 
The  party  now  retraced  their  steps,  and,  marching 
rapidly  past  the  village  which  now  seemed  to  be 
occupied,  followed  the  smaller  branch  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward.  About  sunset  they  encamped 
the  stream.  A  watch  was  set,  and  fires  were 
kept  brightly  burning  all  night.  Next  morning  the 
march  was  resumed,  keeping  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  until  they  reached  a  gorge  in  which  the  wa- 
ter was  so  deep  as  to  make  furding  impracticable, 
while  the  steep  rocks  on  either  side  made  the  ascent 
to  the  banks  above  very  diflicult.    Now  leaving  the 

ream,  and  striking  off  towards  the  westward,  they 
unexpectedly  stumbled  on  a  path  leading  over  the 
hills  to  the  south  and  west.  Means  were  now  used 
to  collect  the  scattered  party,  and  the  stragglers 
mostly  soon  closed  in,  but  it  was  found  five  were 
missing.     The  guns  of  these  men  were  heard  after- 

ards  far  up  the  river,  and  though  they  answered 
Strain's  signals,  they  never  rejoined  the  expedi- 
tion. Being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  they 
probably,  after  a  time,  returned  to  the  Cyane,  in 
Caledonia  Bay.  In  the  mean  time  the  main  party 
pushed  on  in  the  Indian  path,  which  was  clear  and 
11-defincd,  and  led  over  the  Cordillera  or  princi- 
pal chain,  which  rose  in  three  successive  peaks  as 
they  advanced.  After  a  fatiguing  day's  march, 
the  men  spread  their  blankets  for  the  night,  still 
hoping  for  the  arrival  of  their  absent  comrades. 
Early  in  the  morning,  scouts  were  sent  across  the 
mountain,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the  missing  men. 
About  ten  o'clock,  the  order  was  given  to  move  for- 
ward. Having  struck  upon  a  branch  of  the  Sucubti, 
they  followed  its  rough  and  tortuous  course,  strug- 
gling over  huge  boulders  and  masses  of  stones  rolled 
together  by  the  torrent.  Having  reached  the  main 
stream,  which,  as  they  afterwards  found,  has  its 
final  outlet  in  Darien  Gulf,  the  wearied  party  fol- 
lowed its  course.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  at 
nine  o'clock,  they  left  their  bivouac,  and  proceeded 
down  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  they  came  to  several  Indian  huts,  in 
flames.  The  natives  had  removed  their  arms  and 
clothing,  but  all  their  household  utensils  were  left 
to  be  consumed.  This  destruction  of  their  property 
before  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  looked  ominous, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  hosti- 
lity. One  of  the  New  Granadian  Commissioners 
attempted  to  take  a  bunch  of  plantains  hanging 
from  a  rafter,  but  Strain  stopped  him,  as  ho  had 
promised  to  respect  the  property  of  the  Indians, 
and  wished  to  give  them  no  excuse  for  attacking 
the  party.     They  proceeded  under  no  small  appre- 
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hensions,  generally  wading  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  -where  the  water  was  too  deep,  choosing  the 
bank  which  seemed  less  densely  wooded.  Strain, 
who,  thougii  not  a  large  man,  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  frame  capable  of  great  physical  endurance, 
carried  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  more  than  any 
other  man  of  the  party.  Some  of  the  men  offered 
to  take  part  of  his  load,  but  he  refused,  saying  that, 
by  carrying  more  than  they,  he  could  better  tell 
how  fast  to  march,  and  when  to  halt,  so  as  not  to 
overtask  them.  In  some  jilaccs  this  day  they  could 
only  make  progress  by  cutting  their  way  through 
the  otherwise  impervious  forest  with  the  axe 
machete.  The  whole  distance  accomplished  was 
only  about  ten  miles,  and  when  at  six  o'clock  the 
camp  was  pitched  in  a  defensible  position,  the  men 
were  quite  exhausted  with  the  toils  of  the  day. 
The  evening  gun  of  the  Cjane  rising  with  a  boom- 
ing sound  over  the  Isthuius,  however,  tended  to 
cheer  them,  for  with  all  their  exertions  they  had 
not  yet  got  out  of  hearing.  Such  is  travelling  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  the  morning  the  toil-worn, 
but  not  discouraged  party,  pushed  on  their  course 
down  the  stream,  in  a  south-western  direction,  en- 
countering obstacles  of  various  kinds  such  as  would 
have  arrested  the  progress  of  any  but  men  of  the 
most  resolute  determination.  Some  plantations  and 
Indian  hamlets  were  passed,  the  inhabitants,  like 
those  of  the  settlements  previously  met  with,  hastily 
disappearing  when  the  explorers  drew  near.  At 
one  place  where  there  were  several  canoes,  the 
natives,  notwithstanding  their  haste  to  get  away 
from  the  strangers,  took  care  effectually  to  destroy 
the  boats  lest  they  should  afford  any  facilities  for 
descending  the  river.  Strain  as  usual  was  leading 
the  way  when  a  party  of  five  armed  Indians  ap- 
proached. Desiring,  if  possible,  to  profit  by  their 
friendship,  he  ordered  a  halt,  and  handing  his 
carbine  to  one  of  the  men,  advanced  to  meet  them 
calling  out  at  the  same  time  in  Spanish  that  they 
were  friends.  The  InTlians  then  came  up  and 
shook  hands,  when  he  recognized  two  of  their 
number  as  having  been  on  board  the  Cyane  on 
her  arrival  in  Caledonia  Bay.  One  spoke  a  little 
English,  and  another,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader,  spoke  Spanish  intelligibly  ;  the  others  used 
only  the  Sucubti  dialect.  The  leader  informed 
Strain  that  he  was  on  a  branch  of  the  Ohuquan- 
aqua,  and  not  on  the  Savana,  as  he  had  hoped, 
Ijut  offered  to  guide  him  to  the  latter  stream 
which,  he  said,  might  be  reached  in  three  days. 

CTo  he  continuod.) 


ove,  nor  even   the  fear  of  the  awful  avalanche.  Blessed  be  his  name  who  so  graciously  preserved! 
could  stay  the  traveller  in  his  upward  climbing,  to  me.'  "     With  such  faith  brought  into  daily  life,  how''' 
the  far  summit  that  seemed  to  touch  heaven  itself. 
To  how  many  hearts  in  our  broad  land  has  tha 
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poem  appealed  with  its  ringing  "  Excelsior  1"  its 
higher  !  still  higher  !"  And  in  its  fearlessness 
and  devotion,  it  has  touched  a  deeper  moral  power, 
the  power  of  self-sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  "  Higb 
Eodeavor"  for  truth  and  right. 

It  is  this  inward  dissatisfaction  at  what  is,  this 
louging  for  what  might  be,  that  would  seem  the 
great  foundation  of  the  discontent  that  is  so  great 
a  bane  in  the  world.  But  extremes  often  harmon- 
ize. And  that  mind  whose  aspirations  have  been 
satisfied  by  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of  all  good, — 
who  knows  there  is  nothing  higher,  nothing  purer, 
nothing  broader  and  deeper  to  be  found  in  lile,  and 
that  as  a  stream  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  so  this  pre- 
sent happiness  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  eternal, 
hat  mind  has  not  only  found  the  end  of  his  highest 
aspirations,  but  also,  therewith,  the  antidote  to  all 
discontent. 

He  who  implanted  this  longing  in  the  human 
heart,  knew  that  without  it,  his  creature  would 
dwell  at  ease  in  this  life,  seeking  nothing  but  for 
his  outward  needs,  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  And 
in  thus  giving  him  a  craving  that  nothing  but  His 
own  blessed  power  and  presence  could  fill  or  satis- 
fy, he  provided  one  great  means  for  drawing  his 
child  to  the  only  ark  of  safety, — the  love  and  ser- 
vice of  Himself.  How  needful  then,  that  they  who 
have  thus  felt  their  longing  filled,  should  show  to 
others  the  fruits  of  the  peace  and  fulness  they  have 
found  ;  and  among  these  that  they  are  "  content 
with  such  things  as  they  have." 

One  would  think  a  soul,  filled  with  heavenly 
love,  seeking  a  better  country,  and  holding  in  faith 
the  passport  bought  on  Calvary,  would  carry  every 
day  such  a  sense  of  thankfulae.ss  for  this  immea- 
surable gift  of  love,  as  would  overflow  his  heart 
with  the  melody  of  praise.  But  since  our  poor 
hearts  often  "  soar  on  leaden  wings,'"  and  whili 
still  on  earth  need  "  earthly  care  for  heavenly  dis- 
cipline," since  hours  of  weakness,  and  mourning 
and  di-^couragomcnt  will  come,  when  we  cunno, 
feel  what  we  do  know  and  do  believe,  we  must 
learn  patience  as  well  as  hope, — to  wait  in  the 
shadow  as  well  as  to  labour  in  the  sunlight.  And 
here  the  "  spirit  that  quickcncth"  will  aid  us  to  see 
the  hand  of  love  in  the  little  events  of  every  day, 
and  the  love  of  the  child  will  hour  by  hour  accept 
in  meekness  what  the  love  of  the  Father  bestow 
and  keep  down  every  discontented  murmur,  every 
impatient  feeling.  It  is  related  of  a  christian  tra 
veller,  who,  arriving  late  one  evening  at  the  gates 
of  a  city,  found  them  closed,  that  being  fatigued, 
he  prepared  to  take  up  with  such  quarters  as  the 
nature  of  the  place  afforded.  "  It  is  God's  will, 
and  I  am  content,'  said  he,  as  he  fastened  his 
horse  to  a  tree.  Lighting  his  lamp,  he  sat  down 
to  read  awhile  ere  he  retired  for  the  night.  Just 
nd  then  a  gust  of  wind  extinguished  his  light.  '  'lis 
God's  will,'  said  the  traveller ;  '  he  knows  what  is 
best.'  His  hor.-e  next  became  restive,  broke  his 
fastening  and  ran  away.  Alone,  fatigued,  and  ex- 
posed to  numberless  dangers,  the  traveller's  con- 
fidence was  still  unshaken.  '  I  am  content,  for  it 
is  God's  work.'  Committing  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept 
soundly  till  morning.  On  awaking,  he  found  the 
city  in  ruins.  A  band  of  robbers  had  entered  it 
during  the  night,  and  after  having  plundered  it, 


uld  peace  flow  as  a  river !  , 

Moreover,  as  habit  is  a  great  power  in  the  world, 
of  thought,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  action,  muchlj 
is  to  be  gained  by  cultivating  a  habit  of  numbering. i 
our  blessings,  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  alljc 
occurrences,  except  where  the  dark  side  holds  foilf 
us  a  deeper  lesson  ;  and  especially  is  it  good  tcir 
contrast  our  comforts  with  those  less  favoured.jl- 
The  Asiatic  sage,  Sadi,  made  this  instruclivelf 
statement : — "  I  never  complained  of  my  wrctchedll- 
forlorn  condition,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  mj]k 
feet  were  naked,  and  I  had  not  wherewithal  tcil 
shoe  them.  Soon  after,  meeting  a  man  withouj^ 
feet,  I  was  thankful  for  the  bounty  of  Providencdt 
to  myself,  and  with  perfect  resignation  I  submittecl^ 
to  my  want  of  shoes."  jl 

And  thus  it  will  ever  be  with  a  mind  sensitiviit 
to  the  privations  of  others,  feeling  unworthy  of  ifcil 
blessings,  grateful  to  the  bountiful  Giver  of  alb 
receiving  each  occurrence  as  his  dispensation,  andl 
looking  for  the  inheritance  that  "eye  hath  noti 
seen,  nor  ear  heard  ;" — it  will  go  on  its  way  witllf 
peace,  if  not  with  rejoicing ;  and  if  sometimes  thiif 
old  longing  returns,  and  the  heart  will  yearn  foil 
rest  from  the  care,  for  relea.se  from  the  watch,  thi|l 
blessed  assurance  of  faith  will  answer: — "Is}tai\ 


be  satisfied  tc/ien  I  awake  icith  ilnj  li/cciiess."       I 


oar  luncr  longinss 
True  Contentment, 

There  is  a  longing  deep  seated  in  the  heart  of 
man — an  aspiration  for  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter than  he  possesses,  which  is  the  stamp  of  the 
immortal  spirit.  Perverted  as  this  feeling  is  in  the 
worldly  mind,  feeding  only  on  outward  show 
vanities,  it  is  still  an  indication  that  the  mind  is 
alive,  not  crushed  back  from  striving  onward ; 
though  onward  is  not,  alas,  always  upward.  The 
American  slave,  from  generation  to  generation, 
has  lo.st  the  hope  of  any  lot  better  than  his  own; 
and  with  hope  has  gone  the  effort — the  strife  to 
attain  it ;  and  from  this  his  oppressors  have  gained 
their  defence  so  often  paraded — his  happy  content- 
ment. 

This  upward  striving  that  comes  from  the  un- 
defined aspirations  of  the  soul,  Longfcllow  has  [and  killed  the  inhabitants,  had  set  it  on  fire.  Th 
beautifully  depicted  in  his  noble  poem  "Excel-  said  the  traveller,  '  Truly  has  the  hand  of  God 
sior:"  where  neither  darkness,  nor  tempest,  nor 'been  outstretched  to  save  me,  for,  had  I  reached 
roaring  torrent,  nor  the  caution  of  age,  nor  the] the  city  before  nightfall,  I  should  have  shared  the 
temptation  of  happy  homes,  nor  the  sweet  vbice  of, fate  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants.     I  am  content. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Brief  Maxims  for  onr  Yonng  Friends.         | 

Do  good  with  what  thou  hast,  or  it  will  do  the^ 
no  good.  ■ 

Seek  not  to  be  rich,  but  happy;  the  one  liesiiif 
bags,  the  other  in  content;  which  wealth  can  neveji 
give.  , 

We  are  apt  to  call  things  by  wrong  names.  W!',' 
will  have  prosperity  to  be  happiness,  and  adversitii 
to  be  misery;  though  adversity  is  the  school  c 
wisdom,  and  oftentimes  the  way  to  eternal  happi  I 
ness.  ' 

If  thou  wouldst  be  happy,  bring  thy  mind  to  tb|l 
condition,  and  have  an  iudiff'erency  for  more  tha:,'' 
what  is  sufficient.  , 

The  generality  are  the  worse  for  their  plenty |! 
the    voluptuous   consume    it,  the    miser    hides  r 
'Tis  the  good  man  that  uses  it,  and  to  good  pui 
poses.     But  such  are  too  rarely  found  among  th  . 
prosperous.  j. 

Be  bouutiiul,  rather  than  expensive. 

Be  not  tempted  to  presume  by  thy  success ;  fo: 
many  that  have  got  largely,  have  lost  all  by  covelj 
ing  to  get  more.  | 

To  hazard  much  to  gtt  much,  has  more  of  avsj 
rice  than  wisdom.  '  I 

It  is  oftentimes  the  judgment  of  God  upon  greed! ! 
rich  men,  that  he  suffers  them   to  push  on  the:- 


desires  for  wealth  to  the  excess  of  overrcachinj: ! 
grinding  or    oppression,   which   poisons    all   the 
liave  gotten  :   so  that  it  commonly  runs  away  i  i 
fast,   and  by  as  bad  ways  as  it  was  heaped  up  t( 
gether.  1 , 

Never  esteem  any  man,  or  thyself,  the  more  ft 
money ;  nor  think  the  meaner  of  thyself  or  auothe] 
for  the  want  of  it,  virtue  being  the  just  reason  (j  I 
respecting,  and  the  want  of  it,  of  slighting  ani  j 
one ;  for  a  inan  like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  ft 
his  goings. 

Be  not  deceived  by  first  appearances  of  thing 
hut  give  thyself  time  to  be  in  the  right ;  for  she 
is  not  sub^tance  ;   realities  govern  wise  men. 

It  is  a  Chinese  maxim,  that  for  every  man  wl 
does  not  work,  and  for  every  woman  that  is  idl 
somebody  must  suffer  cold  or  hunger. 
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ae  Letters  of  George  CLnrcliman,  with  Occasional 

Uemarks. 
Among  others  who  were  anxious  for  the  estab- 
hmcnt  of  a  school  for  poor  children,  was  Gov. 
hn  Dickinson,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He 
d  his  wife  were  desirous  to  do  something  towards 
dewing  such  an  institution,  and  he  had  some  cor- 
pondenco  with  the  trustees  of  the  Nottingham 
lool,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  sub- 
it.  His  plan,  as  developed  in  some  of  his  letters, 
IS  in  many  respects  good.  He  thought  it  might 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  giving  facilities 
those  who  could  and  willinglj*  would  give  some- 
ing  towards  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
other  for  those  quite  indigent.  Both  these  ob- 
ts  have  been  attained  at  West-Town.  The  first, 
placing  the  price  of  tuition  very  low,  and  the 
!ond,  by  the  funds  contributed  by  the  liberality 
many  Friends. 

J.  D.  thought  the  establishment  should  bo  fixed 
nearer  than  twenty,  nor  further  than  thirty 
i  from  Philadelphia,  so  that  it  might  conveni- 
ly  be  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  Quar- 
ly  Meeting,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
arly  Meeting  in  that  city.  A  tract  of  good  land, 
11  wooded  and  watered,  and  containing  at  least 
undred  acres,  would  be  required.  The  poor 
Idren  should  receive  such  school  learning,  as 
aid  be  of  service  to  them  in  their  several  walks 
life ;  and,  besides  this,  might,  instead  of  spend- 
;  their  time  in  play,  be  instructed  in  agriculture, 
rdening,  mechanics,  manufactures,  preparation 
medicines,  household  management,  &c.,  in  such 
inner,  as  to  be  recreation  and  amusement  to  them. 
He  thought  that  at  suitable  ages,  the  poor  thus 
tructed  and  prepared  for  usefulness  in  life,  should 
bound  out  to  suitable  masters  and  mistresses. 
Owen  Biddle,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  sent  to 
D.  his  manuscript  essay  to  peruse.  In  acknow- 
g  the  receipt  of  the  letter  accompanying  the 
ay,  J.  D.  expresses  his  warm  approbation  of  the 
leral  plan  of  a  school  laid  down  by  0.  B.  He 
'S,  "  1  will  confess  that  my  heart  is  set  upon  its 
blishment.  I  dread  being  an  enthu.siast  in  any- 
g.  But  where  reason  demonstrates  the  attain- 
nt  of  numerous  valuable  advantages  for  society, 
affections  ought  to  become  strongly  interested." 
Owen  Biddle,  believing  that  the  time  for  pub- 
iing  his  essay  had  come,  dated  it  Sixth  month 
ih,  1790,  and  committed  it  to  the  press.  It  bears 
title,  "  A  Plan  for  a  School  on  an  establishment 
ilar  to  that  at  Ackworth,  in  Yorkshire,  Great 
tain,  varied  to  suit  the  circumstancesof  the  youth, 
hin  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Peun- 
yania  and  New  Jersey.  Introduced  with  the 
3e  of  Friends  of  New  England,  on  the  subject  of 
leation ;  and  an  account  of  some  schools  in  Great 
tain  :  to  which  is  added,  Observations  and  lic- 
rks,  intended  for  the  consideration  of  Friends.'' 
A.fter  describing  his  plan,  Owen  undertakes  to 
'that  there  is  need  for  such  an  institution; 
t  a  concern  for  establishing  something  of  the 
d  has  been  felt  for  some  time  by  various  Friends ; 
t  there  is  wealth  enough  in  the  Society  of 
ends  to  support  it ;  and  that  such  an  institution 
lid  be  attended  with  advantages  in  the  educa- 
of  youth,  which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
."  Under  the  first  head,  he  mentions  young 
pie  deprived  of  one  or  both  their  parents,  and 
under  care  of  strangers,  or  of  guardians  not 
lifted  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  aft'ord  such 
ntion  as  might  in  some  manner  compensate  for 
loss  of  parental  care  ;  and  of  others  whose  pa- 
ts were  unable  to  provide  a  decent  support  for 
tl'm,  or  to  have  them  educated  properly.  Beside 
tlse,  he  mentions  that  many  in  affluent  circum- 


stances "  are  earnestly  desirous  that  their  children 
might  have  the  benefit  of  a  select  and  guarded 
education,  at  such  an  institution,  under  well-qua- 
lified tutors,  remote  from  the  corrupt  examples, 
which  are  too  prevalent  in  cities  and  common 
schools.  These  would  freely  contribute  of  their 
substance,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  com- 
mendable disposition,  agreeable  to  the  pious  recom- 
mendation of  Friends,  and  to  the  soundest  maxims 
of  prudence  and  wisdom."  After  mentioning  other 
classes,  he  thus  closes  his  remarks  on  this  head  : — 
"Yet  it  is  with  satisfaction  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  many  of  our  young  people  are  so  peculiarly 
favoured  as  to  have  every  accommodation  necessary 
to  render  their  situations  easy  and  agreeable,  and 
some  who  have  tlie  additional  advantage  of  well- 
informed  friends  and  relations,  whose  pious  conver- 
sation and  exemplary  conduct  are  sources  of  con- 
tinual instruction  and  improvement;  independent 
of  the  advantages  which  schooling  may  afford.  But 

this  is  not  the  case  generally,  and  others  are  so 
situated  as  to  need  the  care  of  Friends,  it  behoves 
us,  as  members  of  one  religious  community,  to  af- 
ford that  relief  which  their  several  cases  may  re- 
quire, which  cannot  be  so  cflFectually  done  in  any 
other  way.  These  circumstances,  without  bringing 
into  view  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  arising 
from  weakness  in  parents,  and  sorrowful  declen- 
sion in  too  many  children,  which  cannot  but  be 
obvious,  show  the  propriety  of  an  attention  to  this 
weighty  subject,  and  that  such  an  institution  as  is 
now  proposed,  is  wanting." 

Under  the  last  head,  among  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  institution,  he  classes  the 
educating  such  as  would  be  qualified  to  become 
teachers  of  the  schools  recommended  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  be  established  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  also  that  the  bringing  up  of  those 
educated  therein,  would  be  in  greater  consistency 
with  our  principles.  "  That  there  might  be  a  greater 
conformity  to  what  has  been  invariably  recom- 
mended by  Friends  from  the  first  rise  of  the  Soci- 
ety, *  *  *  in  addition  to  those  useful  qualifica- 
tions which  would  arise  from  so  judicious  a  course 
of  school-learning.  It  is  likely  that  the  example 
aflbrded  at  this  school  would  be  followed  by  others. 
Hence,  its  influence  on  the  manners  and  conduct  of 
the  youth  might  extend  to  remote  seminaries. 
[Thus]  Friends  would  be  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  happiness  and  improvement  of  many  young 
people,  who  might  otherwise  remain  in  a  less  cul- 
tivated and  less  happy  state ;  nor  could  such  an 
institution,  properly  conducted,  fail  of  adding  a 
putation  to  the  Society,  and  perhaps  have  a  ten- 
dency to  difl'use  the  principles  of  LIGHT  and  truth 
which  wo  profess,  by  awakening  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
fter  them,  amongst  other  people." 

He  also  expresses  his  belief  that  by  what  was 
done  at  the  school  a  disposition  might  be  awakened 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  in  some 
who  had  "  been  too  inattentive  to  this  important 
concern."     He  concludes  thus — 

"  I  have,  therefore,  engaged  in  this  essay,  with 
an  expectation  that  Friends  will  be  favoured  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  concern,  and  that  in 
due  season  it  will  claim  their  solid  attention,  obtain 

table  encouragement,  and  be  the  means,  under 
Divine  providence,  of  many  of  our  young  people, 
who  may  be  left  in  an  unprovided  condition,  as 
veil  as  others,  being  suitably  taken  care  of,  in- 
tructed,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
ife,  with  every  advantage  which  a  well  directed 
education  can  afibrd.  AVhich  is  the  desire  of  their 
friend  and  well-wisher  in  the  Truth, 

"  Owen  Biddle." 

George  Churchman  was  in  Philadelphia  about 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  essay,  and  had  a 


free  conversation  with  Ow-en,  relative  to  the  con- 
cern which  mutually  interested  them, — a  Yearly 
Meeting  school.  On  returning  home,  he  addressed 
a  few  lines  to  his  friend,  recommending  that  copies 
of  the  essay  should  be  sent  to  Friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  view  that  they 
might  understand  the  subject,  and  be  prepared  for 
action  when  the  concern  should  be  brought  before 
the  body.  Again,  on  the  3d  of  the  Eighth  month, 
he  wrote,  "  My  mind  hath  felt  quiet  and  easy  since 
my  return  home,  with  respect  to  the  concern  in 
which  we  have,  I  trus-t,  been  mutually  engaged  at 
tinjcs.  It  hath  not  died  away,  'but  a  degree  tf 
faith'  remains,  that  it  will  grow  and  come  forward 
in  due  time.  I  have  not  been  anxious  whether  it 
comes  through  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  or  not.  Perhaps  it  may  be  cast  in 
by  a  little  hint  on  the  subject  from  several  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  if  thy  pamphlet  gets  spread,  and 
comes  to  be  perused ,  and  the  matter  a  little  considered 
by  suitable  Friends  in  the  Quarters  timely  enough." 
Ue  informs  Owen  that  ho  has  written  to  several 
Friends  on  the  subject,  as  he  had  found  freedom. 

Owen  received  various  letters  approving  the 
plan  proposed  in  his  essay.  Samuel  Allinson  closes 
one,  dated  Seventh  mo.  31st,  1790,  thus  :  "  Let  us 
after  doing  what  we  can,  remember  in  every  good 
cause,  '  He  that  belicveth  shall  not  make  haste,' 
and  that  what  is  right  and  proper,  will  in  time  be 
brought  about."  Zachariah  Jess,  the  noted  school- 
master, wrote  to  Arthur  Howell  on  the  occasion, 
setting  forth  his  views,  particuhirly  respecting  the 
best  plan  of  promoting  schools  throughout  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  under  the  care  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, to  be  subordinate  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings' 
committees,  and  they  to  a  committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

John  Dickinson,  acknowledging  the  reception  of 
the  pamphlet  to  Owen,  expresses  his  own,  and  wife's 
approbation  of  the  sentiments  contained  therein, 
and  their  hope  they  will  so  generally  prevail  as  to 
be  honourable  to  the  Society,  by  promoting  the 
happiness  of  thousands  yet  unborn.  He  sent  along 
with  the  letter  a  deed  lor  a  lot  of  land,*  as  their 
contribution  to  the  proposed  school. 

Tristram  Needles,  in  offering  his  approbation  of 
the  proposed  school,  adds  some  sensible  observations. 
"  We  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  use  much  exer- 
tion, attention  and  care  to  procure  things  for  our 
comfortable  subsistence,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
poor  children  are  too  much  neglected.  They  may 
frequently  suggest  inquiries  on  subjects  necessary 
for  them  to  be  informed  of,  when  the  engrossed 
mind  of  the  parent  may  [cause  him]  to  turn  away 
from  the  child,  without  giving  satisfaction.  I  have 
thought,  was  Truth  deeply  felt  after  and  attended 
to,  and  the  bles=iugs  of  Providence  kept  in  their  pro- 
per order,  there  would  bo  much  more  time  appro- 
priated for  the  instruction  of  children,  than  there 
Indeed,  .since  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
letter-learning,  the  general  stress  and  dependence 

placed  thereon.  Were  parents  often  to  make  it 
their  business,  to  talk  with  the  children  on  the 
arious  works  of  Providence,  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  various  products  of  nature,  Sec,  and  give 
suitable  answers  to  all  their  little  inquiries,  I  think 
their  school  studies  would  be  greatly  facilitated, 
and  their  understandings  enlarged,  and  brought  to 
maturity  much  sooner,  than  if  left  to  make  their 
own  observations  and  determinations  on  what 
they  see  and  hear.  Instruction  imparted  verbally 
has  this  advantage,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  not 
only  obtained,  but  the  understanding  also,  whereas 
a  child  may  read  over  mauy  books,  and  understand 
very  little  of  their  contents." 

Now  belonging  to  AVe.st-Town. 
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For  "TheFrk-nd." 
THE  FARMER. 
The  following  stanzas  are  part  of  an  ciTusion,  headed 
The  Farmer,"  contained  in  "  Rustic  Rhymes,"  a  collec- 
tion of  graceful  and  genial  verses  lately  published  here, 
from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished   scholar,  as  well   as 
practical  farmer.     How  many  of  our  subscribers  realize 
the  truth  of  the  description  I 

In  an  old  farm-house,  by  his  chimney  side, 

A  farmer  sat  in  his  stout  arm-chair. 
It  was  night,  and  the  hearth  was  deep  and  wide, 
And  a  bright  wood  fire  was  blazing  there. 
He  was  not  rich,  but  was  free  from  care; 
Out  in  the  field  he  had  been  since  morn, 
Among  the  buskers  of  the  corn, 

Among  the  fodder  sl)Ocks, 
And  the  golden  heaps  that  dotted  the  plain, 
Counting,  well-pleased,  the  loads  of  yellow  grain. 
Hauled  to  his  barn  by  the  straining  ox. 

He  had  been  at  eve  to  his  barn  yard  wide. 

And  looked  through  every  stall  and  shed, 
That  horses  and  cattle  were  well  supplied 

With  hay  and  straw  for  fodder  and  bed. 

He  loved  to  see  them  sheltered  and  fed. 
To  hear  them  champiug  their  oats  and  corn, 
And  toss  the  hay  with  impatient  horn. 

Well  he  knew  them  every  one. 
For  he  had  bred  them,  and  watched  o'er  them  long ; 
They  were  fat  and  sleek,  they  were  fast  and  strong. 

And  of  good  descent,  from  sire  to  son. 

So  he  sat  at  night  by  his  fire  side  bright. 

And  smoked  at  his  ease  a  good  cigar  ; 
There  was  nothing  without,  his  joy  to  blight. 

And  nothing  within,  his  peace  to  mar. 

Both  danger  and  trouble  seemed  afar; 
And  he  said,  as  the  fragrant  smoke  up-curled. 
Sure,  a  farmer's  life  is  the  best  in  the  world; 

Tranquil  and  safe,  independent  and  free, 
Keither  wearied  by  toil,  nor  worried  by  care, 
He  passes  his  days  in  the  wholesome  air, 

With  the  corn,  and  the  grass  and  the  waving  tree. 

Secluded  and  far. 
From  tumult  and  jar, 
'Mid  the  peace  that  broods 
Over  hills  and  woods, 
As  the  seasons  bring 
On  their  punctual  wing. 
The  varying  cheer 
And  toil  of  the  year. 
His  interest  ranges 
Through  all  their  changes  ; 

And  bis  worldly  pride, 
With  fields  well  tilled 
And  barns  well  filled, 

Is  satisfied, 
His  sequestered  path, 
Sweet  enjoyment  hath, 
And  delights  unknown 
'Mid  the  walls  of  town; 
Pleasures  which  grow  in  fields, 
Which  the  wild  woodland  yields, 
Which  flocks  and  herds  supply, 
And  all  that  meets  his  eye. 
Where  beauty  ever  glows. 
And  its  enchantment  throws. 
Joy  in  a  quiet  home. 
Where  no  intruders  come. 
Which  stretches  its  doinain 
Around  o'er  hill  and  plain  ; 
His  own,  where  he  may  roam 
Abroad,  yet  be  at  home  ; 
His  own,  where  every  part 
Proclaims  his  skill  and  art. 
And  ofiers  to  his  view 
Attractions  ever  new; 
Remembrance  that  endears. 
Fruit  that  the  present  cheers, 
Promise  for  future  years. 

He  sees  afar 
The  world's  wild  strife; 

Its  restless  war 
Stirs  not  his  life. 

Nor  his  repose ; 
As  the  distant  roar 

Of  an  ocean  storm 

Is  heard  by  those 
Wlio  live  on  shore. 

Secure  from  harm. 

Without  alarm. 


All  this  the  trusty  soil 

Will  give  to  honest  toil; 

And  what  can  wise  desire, 

In  this  world  more  require? 

I.ove,  with  its  fire-side  charm. 

The  heart  to  touch  .and  warm  ; 

Books  and  learned  leisure, 

And  the  lofty  pleasure. 

That  Nature's  beauties  give 

To  him  who  can  receive  ; 

Who  worships  at  her  shrine. 

And  sees  the  light  divine 

Shed  from  morn,  till  even, 

F«jm  the  varying  heaven  ; 

The  mystic  charm  that  broods 

Over  the  solitudes. 

Of  the  majestic  woods. 

O'er  waving  corn  and  grass, 

And  clouds  that  change  and  pass. 

O'er  perfumed  wild-wood  flowers 

And  rustling  summer  bowers. 

And  speaks,  from  forest,  field,  and  grove. 

Thoughts  of  goodness,  power,  and  luve. 

Grant  me,  ye  Fates  !  that  living  so, 
I  calmly,  through  this  world,  may  go  ; 
With  sweet  affection  ever  near. 
My  quiet  home  to  bless  and  cheer ; 
My  good  farm  to  supply  my  want. 
Where  I  may  read,  and  muse,  and  plant; 
Muse  and  dream  the  hours  away, 
Careless  and  free,  but  not  delay 
To  plant  aright,  while  yet  'tis  day. 
Such  seeds  of  knowledge,  truth  and  love. 
As  may  produce  me  fruit  above; 
Thoughts  of  the  gifted  and  the  wise, 
For  a  ripe  harvest  in  the  skies. 

The  farmer  thus  spoke,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
And  puffed  the  light  smoke  of  a  Cuba  cigar  ; 

And  his  simple  desire,  though  humble,  was  higher 
Than  the  passions  of  towns,  their  discord  and  jar, 
His  joys  were  of  earth,  but  his  hope,  like  a  star. 

Shone  on  him  from  heaven  with  pure,  steady  ray; 
For  he  knew  that  the  grace  he  delighted  to  trace, 
With  love  never  weary,  on  Nature's  sweet  face, 
Wiis  only  the  dawn,  nhihl  above  was  the  day. 

For  "The  Friend." 
"The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent." — Gen.  iii.  14  and  15. 

Oh,  Seed  of  the  woman  I  Dear  Saviour  !  we  know 
How,  veiling  thy  glory,  and  stooping  below. 
Thou  tasted  life's  sorrows,  whilst  ever  thy  tread 
Was  in  life  or  in  death,  on  the  old  serpent's  head  I 

0,  born  of  the  Virgin!  on  Bethlehem's  plain. 
Thy  advent  was  sung  in  a  love  warbled  strain  ; 
'Twas  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest  1"  and  then 
Came  "  peace  upon  earth,  and  good  will  unto  men." 

At  the  sound  of  these  love  notes,  e'en  Satan  would  feel. 
His  hard  head  of  cnielly  under  thy  heel. 
And  still  with  thy  mission  of  mercy  and  peace. 
The  weight  of  Ihy  pressure  would  ever  increase. 

Thy  life  did  of  peace  and  of  purity  preach  ! 
Thy  merciful  kindness  did  love's  lessons  teach  I 
In  lii'iiiff,  true  mercy  was  ever  in  view  I 
In  dying,  thou  prayed  fur  the  sinners  who  Jlew. 

0,  Foe  of  all  evil !  thou  laboured  to  win. 
Poor  man  from  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin  ; 
And  when  by  thy  dealh,  life  for  millions  was  shed. 
Then  Satan  received  thy  full  weight  on  his  head. 

0  offspring  of  David  I  though  greater  by  far  I 
0  Sun  of  Judah  1     0,  bright  morning  star  I 
0  Fountain  of  cleansing  I  Overshadowing  rock  ! 
0  Shepherd  who  laid  down  thy  life  for  the  flock  I 

0,  Lamb  I  led  to  slaughter,  thy  people  to  save  I 
0,  dying,  to  conquer,  death,  hell,  and  the  grave  I 
We  worship,  we  praise  thee  !     0,  giver  and  given  I 
Our  blessed  atonement  I  our  Opener  of  heaveu  I 

0,  Seed  of  the  woman  !  our  brother!  our  God! 

As  heavenward  thou  leadest  with  crook  and  with  rod  ! 

In  love  and  in  purity  grant  us  to  feel. 

The  serpent  within  us  lies  crushed  by  thy  heel. 

N. 

Be  not  morose  or  conceited.     One  is  rude,  tbe 
other  troublesome  and  nauseous. 


The  Sun  an  Engraver  on  Wood,  Skine,  Cir. 
per  and  Steel. — No  science  witLiiu  tbe  last  fjl 
years  has  made  so  rapid  a  progress  as  tbe  seieiK 
of  photography ;  and  brilliant  as  have  been  its  f(|» 
mer  marvels,  they  arc  surpassed  by  more  strikijf 
successes  acbieved  almost  within  the  month.  SU 
pictures  on  silver  and  paper  have  been  made  as  coi|i 
mon  as  newspapers  in  every  household,  even  t'l 
poorest  now  have  portraits,  which  otherwise  woi  , 
have  been  beyond  their  means,  and  which,  a  hundr  1 1 
years  ago,  regal  opulence  could  hardly  secure.  Tijk 
is  thought  a  great  addition  to  the  happiness  of  t|i 
world  tor  any  art  to  contribute.  But  its  devot((t 
still  asked  for  more;  and  more  they  succeeded  It 
obtaining.  Pctzval  pressed  the  most  subtle  matb,! 
matieal  analyses  into  the  service  of  the  art,  tomajl 
its  picture  more  accurate  in  drawing  and  mc, 
rapid  in  execution.  M.  Niepce  then  showed  h(|) 
the  sun  could  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  litb|i 
grapber.  lie  covers  a  lithographic  stone  with:' 
solution  of  bitumen  in  ether;  over  this  be  plac;' 
ny  photographic  picture  on  glass  or  paper,  or  d; 
graving.  This  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  tit 
light.  The  stone  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  ofethi]! 
the  portions  on  which  the  light  has  acted  beij) 
soluble,  and  the  other  portions  insoluble.  I'j 
stone  is  removed  from  the  bath,  and  a  delicate  p:ji 
ture  is  found  sketched  on  it  by  the  insoluble  pc^| 
tions  of  bitumen,  from  which  lithographs  may  |i 
directly  printed.  (| 

These  impressions,  however,  are  of  little  duralii 
lity  and  performance,  compared  with  those  on  coi  i 
per.  From  the  London  IS'ews  we  learn  that  He  i 
Pretsch  has  sought  to  make  the  sun  a  copp( 
plate  engraver,  and  has  succeeded.  He  finds  ii 
new  properly  of  matter  as  strange  as  that  pt)  i 
sessed  by  bitumen.  lie  covers  a  glass  case  wii  i 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  mixed  with  a  solution;! 
bichromate  of  potash  and  other  chemicals,  iW; 
leaves  it  to  dry  in  the  dark.  On  this  plate  l| 
places  his  glass  or  paper  picture  which  he  wisb.'l 
to  engrave,  and  exposes  it  to  the  light.  A  fai  I 
photographic  picture  appears  on  the  prepared  geli  i 
tinous  surface.  This  is  dipped  in  water.  Tii 
moisture  raises  the  picture  in  relief.  It  is  dri  I 
and  found  to  be  strong  enough  and  deep  enouil 
to  afford  an  impression  by  pressure,  to  a  waill 
sheet  of  gutta  percha.  This  gutta  percha  imprt  i 
sion  h  as  but  to  be  covered  with  black  lead  or  bror  j 
powder,  and  placed  in  a  voltaic  circuit,  to  be  cc.i 
ered  with  copper  by  the  electrotype  process — itsi  i 
a  wonder  of  wonders.  The  copper  plate  thus  pr  i 
duced  is  in  relief,  but  being  placed  in  the  mati  i 
in  the  galvanic  bath,  it  produces  as  many  engravi  i 
copper  plates  as  the  engraver  may  require.         ( 

Fox  Talbot,  the  father  of  English  photograpl 
goes  a  step  beyond  this.  He  places  Herr  Pretsc! 
solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  pota 
directly  on  a  plate  of  polished  steel.  The  picti 
is  impressed  on  this  film  as  before.  He  discovi 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  peril  its  faintest  lit 
by  immersion  in  the  water  bath.  Over  the  fi»; 
photograph  on  the  gelatinous  film  he  sifts  a  i\ 
layer  of  powdered  gum  copal,  or  even  rosin.  T 
plate  is  then  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  to  melt  I 
gum  as  in  the  common  etching  process.  A  so 
tion  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid 
poured  over  the  plate,  which  etches  out  its  surft 
wherever  the  light  has  acted  on  the  gelatine.  A 
thus  light  leaves  its  delicate  foot-prints  on  imperi 
able  steel. 

The  engraver  of  the  highest  order,  who  is 
artist  as  well  as  a  manipulator,  may  still  prodi 
the  best  efforts  of  his  art,  but  instead  of  having 
his  audience  only  the  favoured  few,  he  may  be  : 
mired  by  the  million  as  well.  The  cartoons  of 
great  masters,  which  fill  choice  niches  in  the  ro 
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lleries  and  grand  cathedrals,  the  statuary  which 
i  pilgrims  of  the  world  go  so  far  to  see,  the  luas- 
-pieces  in  plastic  and  pictorial  art,  with  all  the 
'oders  of  nature  and  science  visible  to  the  iiiicro- 
ipist  or  the  astronomer,  may  thus  at  no  distant 
y  come  to  adorn  the  cottages  of  the  poor. — 
tstoti  Railway  Times. 


As  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  Divine  grace 
the  heart,  without  the  intervention  of  instrumental 
ans,  and  of  its  heart  changing  power,  we  think  the 
lowing  narrative  will  be  interesting  to  the  read- 
I  of  "  The  Friend."  It  is  taken  from  a  little 
)k  published  in  England,  entitled  "  The  Female 
acher;  or  the  Conversion  of  Mary  jMerry." 

'  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  an- 
or ;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book 
remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
■ed  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name." — 
.  iii.  10. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1850,  when  the  atten- 
of  two  English  travellers,  in  Germany,  was 
to  a  colony  of  Bohemian  settlers,  where 
ir  forefathers,  more  than  a  century  ago,  had 
len  refuge  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  religious 
brty.  Compelled  by  cruel  and  protracted  per- 
lution  to  flee  their  native  country,  these  chris- 
1  people  sought  and  found  an  asylum,  under  the 
tection  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  granted 
m  portions  of  land,  on  which  they  built  cottages, 
i  followed  their  usual  avocations  in  the  full  en- 
ment  of  their  religious  worship. 
&.  short  and  pleasant  ride,  in  company  with 
istian  friends,  brought  the  travellers  to  the  dean 
I  peaceful  looking  village,  scattered  on  the  slope 
a  picturesque  hill,  not  many  miles  from  the 
iBsian  capital. 

Onr  tracts  were  gladly  received  on  the  road, 

1  on  entering  the  village,  it  was  cheering  to  see 

h  what  cordiality  we  were  met  by  these  simple- 

irted  peasants,  both  in  their  houses,  and  as  we 

|re  wending  our  way  among  their  scattered  dwcU- 

li's.     The  people  having  received  notice  that  two 

rigious  strangers  from  England  intended  to  pay 

t  ui  a  visit,  and   hold   a  meeting  for  divine  wor- 

8  p  iu  tlie  colony,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  school- 

rin  should  be  more  than  usually  crowded. 

There  was  living  in  the  colony  an  elderly  woman, 
ruarkable  for  honesty,  simplicity,  and  pious  zeal 
ii being  useful  to  others  as  a  spiritual  teacher  ;  she 
8  0  IrIiI  meetings  with  those  of  her  own  sex,  for 
r  ding  the  Bible  and  religious  instruction.  Our 
iKTcst  and  curiosity  were  excited  to  become  ac- 
qaiiitod  with  such  an  instrument  of  good;  and 
t  :iug  a  turn  towards  her  dwelling, — "  here  she 
Cues,  "  said  one  of  our  friends: — we  advanced  to 
lut  her; — she  looked  shy,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
I'm  being  made  conspicuous; — she  was  poorly  clad, 
fcj;  her  dress  was  clean  and  neat,  after  the  costume 
D|the  country.  Her  general  appearance  told  us 
ttt  in  the  common  lot  of  nature  she  had  not 
e  aped  the  mingled  cup  of  sorrow,  anxiety  and 
«e,  yet  there  was  a  happy  serenity,  indicated  by 
a  ountenance  lighted  up  with  the  bright  rays  of 
t  ■  <^usj)c'/.  She  was  left  a  widow,  with  children, 
£.v  iriown  up,  and  to  her  great  comfort,  generally 
1  us ; — many  had  been  her  straits  and  difficulties 
t  ouL'li  a  pretty  long  pilgrimage ;  but  she  spok 
T.h  i;rateful  feelings  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of 
nly  Father,  in  caring  for  herself  and  f: 


i-ly — that  since  she  had  been  brought  in  faith  to 
le  and  serve  her  Saviour,  she  had  never  been 
BiFered  to  want  either  spiritually  or  temporally 
iWhen  the  meeting  was  over,  we  entered  her 
kjuble  cottage.  It  was  clean,  and  more  comfort- 
aie  than  many  of  her  neighbours'.     After  a  little 


common  conversation,  she  was  asked  to  give  us  an 
account  of  her  conversion,  and  what  had  induced 
her  Jiist  to  establish  the  reading  meetings,  which 
she  had  conducted  for  a  considerable  time.  She 
was  evidently  very  unwilling  to  speak  of  her  own 
religious  experience,  at  least  to  strangers  ;  but  be- 
ing urged  to  do  so,  said,  "  Dear  pastor,  sit  down." 
One  of  the  company  placed  himself  opposite  to  her, 
the  better  to  understand  her  poor  German,  when 
she  gave  us,  in  much  simplicity,  the  following  rela- 
tion : — 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  I  lived  in  my  father's  house, 
and  was,  like  many  others,  a  gay  and  giddy  girl, 
passing  many  of  my  youthful  years  in  vanity  and 
sin.  My  love  of  pleasure  often  induced  me  to  spend 
whole  nights  in  the  dance.  My  heavenly  Father, 
in  his  great  love  and  mercy,  often  visited  my  soul, 
with  the  conviction  of  bis  Spirit,  and  as  often  I  re- 
sisted it  till,  on  a  certain  feast-day,  when,  at  the 
dance,  in  a  public  saloon,  I  heard  a  pious  man,  who 
as  standing  at  the  end  of  the  room,  but  taking  no 
part  in  the  passing  amusements,  say  to  his  young 
companion,  '  See  what  pleasure  these  worldly  peo- 
ple have  in  doing  the  devil's  work.  I  once  did  the 
same,  but  now  I  have  no  interest  in  such  folly.' 
On  his  saying  this,  I  regarded  him  with  surprise, 
when  he  observed  to  me,  '  Young  woman,  why  dost 
thou  look  so  earnestly  at  me  'I  Come  here,  1  have 
something  to  say  to  thee.  Thou  art  now  greatly 
delighted  with  the  devil's  work,  but  before  the  ex- 
piration (A  fourteen  days  thou  wilt  have  no  more 
pleasure  iu  such  foolish  and  sinful  amusements ; 
thou  wilt  become  a  changed  character,  and  have 
to  pursue  a  very  different  occupation.'  I  made 
him  no  reply,  (said  she,)  but  thought  to  myself — 
'  thou  art  mistaken,'  and  I  continued  my  pleasure 
without  interruption.  My  reprover  recommenced 
his  conversation  with  his  companion,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  new  convert,  and  I  was  not  a  little  curious 
to  know  on  what  subject  they  were  speaking,  when 
I  overheard  the  young  man  say,  '  Ever  since  my 
conversion,  the  secret  communion  with  my  Saviour 
has  been  so  sweet,  that  I  seem  constantly  to  par- 
take sjnnlually,  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  llow  mar- 
vellous, thought  I, — what  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  hold  constant  communion  with  a  Saviour 
of  whom  I  am  totally  ignorant! — this  inward  re- 
proof, though  keen  for  the  moment,  was  soon  sil- 
enced by  the  din  of  music  and  singing ;  but  when 
I  awoke  the  next  morning,  deep  conviction  seized 
my  heart,  and  I  heard  a  voice  in  niy  mental  ear  say 
— '  what  hast  thou  gained  by  the  last  night's  amuse- 
ment ?  thou  hast  lost — and  that  in  a  threefold  de- 
gree ; — thou  hast  spoilt  thy  clothes, — spent  thy  mo- 
ney foolishly,  and,  what  is  the  worst  of  all,  thou 
hast  sinned  against  God,  and  knew  it  not.'  I  made 
a  determination  not  to  go  to  the  like  excess  again, 
which  resolution  I  happily  kept, — but  oh !  the  mi- 
sery I  felt,  for  some  time,  was  beyond  description. 
I  was  sure  that  it  was  the  conviction  of  God's  Spi- 
rit, striving  with  me,  and  showing  me  that  I  was 
a  sinner,  and  I  desired,  that  if  it  was  really  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  Grace  in  my  soul,  that 
God  in  his  mercy  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  de- 
ceived, but  keep  me  patient  and  bring  me  to  a  liv- 
ing faith  in  tluU  Saviour,  the  offers  of  whose  invit- 
ing love  I  had  so  often  resisted. 

"  My  father  was  not  a  religious  man,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  the  village,  to  whom  I  could  disclose 
my  distress  of  mind,  or  ask  advice ;  I  was  there- 
fore brought  to  look  more  entirely  to  the  Lord 
alone,  and  strong  were  my  cries  that  He  might  give 
me  to  feel  his  pardoning  mercy  for  my  sins,  and 
co7ivi>icc  me  of  the  efficacy  of  saving  grace  in  my 
own  heart.  Although  my  anxiety  continued,  yet 
a  ray  of  Divine  hope  sprung  up,  and  I  became  gra- 
dually more  sensible  of  the  enlightening  and  guid- 


ing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  had  no  longer 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  my  former  companions, 
except  one  young  woman,  who  had  also  become 
awakened  to  seek  the  Lord.  We  two  agreed  to 
meet  and  read  the  Bible  together,  but  we  neither 
of  us  could  pray — after  reading,  we  remained  to- 
gether in  silence,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
break  our  stony  hearts  in  pieces,  and  fill  us  with 
his  love — we  then  fell  on  our  knees,  and  in  a  flood 
of  tears  gave  thanks  for  his  pardoning  mercy. 

"  Finding  our  intercourse  prolitable,  we  continued 
to  meet  to  read  the  Bible,  and  for  religious  conver- 
sation, and  were  soon  joined  by  a  few  other  awak- 
ened souls;— this  brought  persecution  upon  us  : — 
first,  the  keen  reproaches  of  ray  father,  who  was 
the  more  excited,  by  others  telling  him  to  take  care 
of  his  daughter,  or  she  would  lose  her  .senses,  and 
drive  others  mad.  By  the  towns-people,  we  were 
treated  more  roughly,  a  number  of  whom  broke  iu 
upon  our  little  meeting,  and  laid  hold  on  me,  say- 
■  Jg, — they  had  never  believed  it  possible  that  an 

juorant  woman,  like  myself,  knew  how  to  pray  ; 

nd  rudely  pulling  me  to  the  ground,  and  holding 
me  on  my  knees,  said,  '  Now  let  us  hear  thee  pray, 

nd  then  we  will  believe  that  thy  religion  is  sin- 
cere.' In  this  situation  I  remained  some  time,  first 
struggling  to  rise,  and   then  becoming  quite  still  ; 

hen  my  heart  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation, in  which  I  was  enabled  to  ^)/"«y — first,  for 
myself, — then,  for  my  persecutors,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  village.  The  rude  fellows  were 
conscience-smitten,  and  the  transaction  produced  a 
great  effect  on  many  of  the  villagers,  who  from  that 
time  became  serious,  and  ceased  to  disturb  our 
meetings." 

'This  bright  woman  assembled  her  little  company 
one  evening  in  the  week  for  reading  the  Bible,  ex- 
hortation, and  prayer.  Such  meetings  had  been 
continued  more  than  tu-eiily-jivc  years,  at  the  time 
when  this  conversation  took  place,  and  those  of  her 
neighbours  who  knew  her  best,  bore  testimony  that 
they  had  been  conducted,  not  only  with  propriety, 
but  also  to  the  religious  benefit  of  many,  especially 
the  young  people,  among  whom  she  may  be  said 
to  be  as  a  mother  in  Israel. 

The  Great  Comet. — A  document  has  been  issued 
from  Harvard  University,  relating  to  the  recent 
comet  which  attracted  the  vision  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race. 

This  celestial  visitor,  which  slipped  so  gracefully 
along  its  invisible  line  in  space,  was  some  240,- 
000,000  miles  from  us  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
in  Sixth  month,  and  it  was  then  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  65,000  miles  an  hour.  This  velocity  con- 
stantly increased  as  the  grand  phenomenon  ap- 
proached the  sun  ;  and,  like  the  swelling  dimen- 
sions of  the  illusive  phantasmagoria,  it  seemed 
daily  to  expand  in  bulk  as  we  surveyed  its  filmy 
outlines.  Its  maximum  velocity  was  nearly  130,- 
000  miles  an  hour,  excelling  the  speed  of  the  planet 
Mercury.  This  was  at  its  perihelion  point.  52,- 
000,000  miles  seems  to  have  been  the  measure  of 
its  distance  from  us  Tenth  mo.  11th,  or  some 
4,000,000  nearer  the  earth  than  it  approached  the 
sun.  The  difference  between  its  aphelion  and  its 
perihelion  velocity  seems  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween 480  miles  and  128,000  miles  iu  an  hour. 
The  difference  between  its  remotest  and  its  nearest 
solar  distance  is  14,244,000,000,  or  nearly  eight 
times  the  distance  of  the  planet  Uranus.  This 
immense  reach,  however,  would  hardly  carry  it  to  • 
another  system,  when  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  bil- 
lions of  leagues  from  us.  Its  period  of  orbital 
revolution  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  centuries. 

The  size  of  its  nucleus  varied  as  well  as  its  speed. 
That  ranged  from  two  thousand  miles  diameter 
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when  about  140,000,000  miles  from  us,  and  only 
500  miles  when  less  than  one-third  that  distance. 
The  intensity  of  its  light  was  deeper  at  its  smaller 
phase.  That  nucleus  evolved  a  number  of  lumi- 
nous envelopes,  which  in  aggregate  formed  a  beau- 
tiful amphitheatre  to  the  spectator  at  the  Cambridge 
Refractor.  To  smaller  glasses  these  concentric 
arches  were  conglomerate,  and  formed  a  hood, 
halo,  or  brilliant  bow  over  the  nucleus.  Indeed, 
the  halo  appeared  larger  than  a  semicircle,  even 
nearer  the  sweep  of  an  entire  circle.  It  certainly 
closed  in  until  the  dark  axis  prevented  its  further 
penetration  or  progress  towards  the  formation  of  a 
whole  periphery. 

On  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  its  train  extended 
over  50,000,000  miles  in  length,  and  exhibited  a 
spread  of  10,000,000  in  width.  Both  these  dimen- 
sions varied;  the  length  shrank  to  10,000,000 
and  the  breadth  narrowed  to  1, .500,000.  Faint 
streamers  also  darted  from  or  flashed  forth  occa- 
sionally at  an  inconceivable  rate  of  velocity,  some- 
times to  the  remoteness  of  50,000,000  miles. 


For  "  The  Frieud. 

nabitability  of  the  31ooii. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  additions  in  the 
last  edition  of  Herschel's  Astronomy,  consists  of  a 
suggestion  of  the  author's  own,  which  is  one  of 
those  profound  and  sagacious  thoughts  that  mark 
the  highest  order  of  philosophical  intellect.  Most 
persons  know  that  the  non-existence  of  any  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  moon  has  been  regarded  as 
a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  all  percep- 
tible refraction,  when  the  sun  or  stars  are  eclipsed 
by  her  disc ;  it  being  certain  that  refraction  does 
not  take  place  to  the  amount  of  even  a  single  second 
of  a  degree — a  quantity  that  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  having  only  the  two- 
thousandth  of  the  density  of  that  of  the  earth. 
The  non-habitability  of  the  moon  by  living  beings 
at  all  analogous  to  those  tenanting  the  earth,  seems 
a  necessary  corollary  to  this  fact ;  and  of  this  again 
there  would  appear  to  be  independent  coufirnia- 
tion,  in  the  circumstance  that  no  appearance  indi- 
cating vegetation,  or  the  slightest  variation  of  sur- 
face iairly  ascribable  to  the  change  of  seasons,  can 
anywhere  be  discerned.  But  Sir  J.  Herschel  now 
throws  in  an  important  caveat  against  the  unquali- 
fied acceptance  of  such  a  conclusion.  "  How  do 
we  know,"  he  inquires,  "  that  this  absence  of  atmo- 
sphere is  general  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
moon  ?  Are  there  any  indications  which  support 
a  contrary  idea  ?  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  his  reply  : — It  has  been  remarked  by  Professor 
Hansten  that  the  fact  of  the  moon  always  turning 
the  same  face  towards  the  earth,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  result  of  an  elongation  of  its  figure  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  both 
bodies,  acting  conjointly  with  a  non-cobtcidence  of 
its  centre  of  gravity  xvilh  its  centre  of  figure.  The 
distribution  of  any  fluid,  whether  air  or  water,  on 
the  surface  of  such  a  j^obe,  must  necessarily  be 
greatly  modified  by  a  peculiarity  of  this  kind  ;  for 
if  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  drown  the  whole 
mass,  it  will  run  towards  the  level  which  is  nearest 
not  to  the  centre  of  figure,  but  to  the  centre  of 
gravity;  so  that  the  water  would  form  an  ocean 
of  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fluid,  directly  over  the  heavier  nucleus,  while 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  solid  material  will  stand 
out  as  a  continent  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  air  in 
like  manner  would  form  an  air  lake  resting  on  the 
ocean,  whilst  the  land  on  the  other  side  would  be 
almost  destitute  of  atmosphere.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  moon  is  computed  to  be  thirteen 
miles  nearer  the  sun  than  the  centre  of  her  fifure. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  air  and  water  are 


equally  deficient  on  the  other  side  of  her  sphere, 
the  contrary  in  fact  being  indicated  by  the  analogy 
of  the  earth,  one  hemisphere  of  which  contains 
nearly  all  the  water,  and  the  other  nearly  all  the 
land.  Sentient  beings  may  therefore  exist  there, 
who  would  no  more  be  able  in  such  a  case  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  .splendid  moon  we  furnish  to  the  lunar 
surface  opposite  to  us,  than  the  earth's  inhabitants 
would  be  to  live  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
Andes  piled  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of  the 
Himalayas. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Estracts  from  the  Jonrnal  of  Samuel  Bownas,  witli 
a  few  Eemarks. 

"Blessed  are  the  peace-makers."  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  Society  in  this  day  are  such,  that  we 
need  be  desirous  to  know  "  the  Spirit  ice  are 
of,'"  lest  our  zeal  be  like  the  disciples'  formerly, 
which  brought  so  strong  a  rebuke.  Oh  !  that  the 
love,  meekness,  pity,  and  commiseration,  which  was 
manifest  in  the  Saviour  of  men,  may  clothe  our 
spirits,  that  there  may  be  an  holy  travail  that  the 
great  power  of  darkness  which  overshadows  the 
church,  may  be  dispelled  by  the  ari.■^ing  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness.  In  perusing  the  Journal  of 
that  highly  favoured  Friend,  Samuel  Bownas,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  following  selections  might 
be  of  some  service  at  the  present  time.  Speaking  of 
a  meeting  at  Burlington,  in  1727,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  L  was  divinely  opened  with  fresh  mat- 
ter, setting  forth  the  service  of  a  divine  and  spirit- 
tual  ministry,  which  was  free  from  all  contrivance 
and  foreca.st  of  the  creature,  in  preparing  itself, 
either  with  former  openings,  or  beautiful  collections 
of  texts,  or  sayings  from  books  or  writings  :  all 
such  gatherings  would  bring  death,  and  could  be 
no  other  in  the  best  and  most  favourable  construc- 
tion, though  well  looked  upon  by  some,  than  the 
ministry  of  the  letter,  under  pretence  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  Spirit,  which  is  a  deception  of  the  highest 
nature."  At  Philadelphia  he  records  : — "  I  was 
largely  opened  to  recommend  a  steadfast  conduct, 
with  justice,  and  a  single  eye  to  Truth,  and  its 
cause  at  all  times,  and  to  set  forth  the  service  of 
Iders  and  pillars  in  the  church,  showing  how  a 
pillar,  standing  upright,  would  bear  a  great  weight, 
but  if  it  leaned  to  either  side,  it  icoidd  heiul  and 
perhaps  break,  before  it  ivas  set  itprighi  again. 
Warning  both  ministers  and  elders  against  party 
making  and  party  taking,  advising  them,  as  care- 
ful watchmen,  to  guard  the  flock,  as  such  who  must 

accountable  for  their  trust ;  and  in  particular 
not  to  dip  into  difi'erences,  the  ministers  especially, 
either  in  the  church  or  private  families,  but  to 
stand  clear;  that  they  might  have  a  place  with 
both  parties,  to  advise  and  counsel ;  and  so  they 
ght  be  of  service  in  reconciling  those  who  were 
at  variance.  And  I  had  a  concern  to  caution  the 
ministers  in  their  travels,  not  to  meddle  with  difi'er- 
ences, so  as  to  rashly  say,  this  is  right,  or  that  is 
wrong,  but  to  mind  their  own  service,  guarding 
against  receiving  any  complaints  before  a  meeting, 
which  I  had  found  very  hurtful  to  me ;  for  such 
information,  without  a  careful  watch,  may  influ- 
?7ice  the  mind  to  folhic  it  rather  than  the  true  gift. 
I  had  likewise  to  cautiou  against  appearing  too 
long,  or  too  often,  in  our  own  meetings,  but  that 
the  ministers  should  wait  in  their  gifts,  for  the 
Spirit  to  p/U  them  forth  ;  that  they  carefully  mind 
their  openings,  and  not  go  beyond  bounds ;  for  if 
we  do,  we  shall  lose  our  interest  in  the  minds  of 
Friends,  and  our  service  will  be  lost:  always guard- 

against  seeking  after  praise,  or  saying  anything 
in  commendation  of  our  own  doings;  neither  to  be 
uneasy  when  we  have  nothing  to  say."  Also,  in 
his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1740,  ho  writes  : — "  I  found  | 


in  that  nation  a  brave,  zealous  and  living  pei 
in  the  root  of  true  religion,  discipline,  or  chi: 
government,  well  qualified  with  experience 
divine  wisdom ;  but  there  were  also  some 
seemed  very  perfect  in  the  form,  and  appearet 
the  outward  very  exact  and  zealous  against  ] 
and  worldly  customs,  but  for  all  that,  the  ii 
was  not  right,  so  that  I  found  very  close  exer 
amongst  them,  in  warning  them  against  the  lea 
of  the  Pharisees  which  was  equally,  if  not  n 
hurtful  to  religion  than  that  of  the  Publics 
and  in  some  places,  showing  that  it  was  noedfu 
be  good  examples  in  plainness  of  speech,  as  i 
as  apparel,  which  many  had  deviated  from ; 
nevertheless  such  there  were,  who,  though  pi ; 
and  otherwise  strict,  were  too  much  taken  up  \ 
the  world,  and  the  riches  of  it ;  making  hast 
increase  their  substance,  which  was  a  very  gi 
hindrance  to  their  growth  in  tJie  life  of  relig, 
and  made  them  dwarfish  therein  ;  setting  fc 
that  a  form  without  life,  whether  by  cducatioi 
otherwise,  would  not  avail.  Also  warning 
ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  to  Aecj 
the  Spirit,  and  mind  carefully  their  openings, 
not  to  preach  the  letter,  under  a  pretence  of 
Spirit,  and  so  instead  of  ministering  life,  mini 
death  unto  the  people."  By  the  which  it  is  • 
tain  that  our  trials  are  not  new  ;  but  oh  !  may 
never  forget  that  the  object  of  a  Shepherd  i 
gather  back  the  wanderers,  to  seek  and  rest 
those  that  are,  or  may  be  in  danger  of  being  h 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  seek  to  restore.  It  ■ 
by  the  breath  of  life  the  dry  bones,  althoi 
"  very  dry,"  were  made  to  live.  S.  C 

Canada,  Third  mo.  4th,  1859. 


Sagacity  of  a  JDog. — One  day  during  the  ; 
sleighing,  Eber  Hart,  of  Brighton,  ha 
pair  of  spirited  young  horses  to  a  sleigh,  partii: 
loaded,  for  the  city.  The  horses  took  fright  ■ 
standing  without  a  driver,  and  ran  away.  A  la 
mastiff  owned  by  E.  Hart,  saw  the  horses  st 
and  gave  chase,  pursuing  for  half  a  mile  before 
overtook  the  runaways.  He  passed  them,  and 
presenting  himself  in  the  track  in  front  of  th 
endeavoured  to  check  their  speed,  but  to  no  p 
pose  :  they  actually  ran  faster  for  the  barkinj 
the  dog.  Failing  in  this,  the  dog  dropped  ou 
the  track,  and  following  behind,  he  seized 
reins,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  and  did  not  n 
his  hold  until  the  team  stopped.  After  he  ': 
been  drawn  for  some  distance,  his  pull  beci 
greater  upon  one  line  than  the  other,  which  d 
the  horses  toward  a  fence,  where  they  stop 
We  are  assured  that  this  was  an  actual  occurre 
as  stated. — Rochester  Union. 


Resist  tlie  Beginning. — The  Arabs  have  a  fi 
of  a  miller,  who  was  one  day  startled  by  a  cam 
nose  thrust  in  the  window  of  the  room  where 
was  sleeping.  "  It  is  very  cold  outside,  "  said 
camel,  "'I  only  want  to  get  my  nose  in.'" 
nose  was  let  in,  then  the  neck,  and  finally  i 
whole  body.  Presently  the  miller  began  to  be  | 
tremely  inconvenienced  at  the  ungainly  compat 
he  had  obtained,  in  a  room  certainly  not  la 
enough  for  both.  "  If  you  are  inconvcniem 
you  may  leave,"  said  the  camel,  "  as  for  mysel 
hall  stay  where  I  am." 

The  moral  of  the  fable  concerns  all.  W| 
temptation  occurs,  we  must  not  yield  to  it. 
must  not  allow  so  much  as  its  "  nose"  to  come  I 
Everything  like  sin  is  to  be  turned  away  from, 
who  yields  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  will  soon 
entirely  overcome ;  and  the  last  state  of  that  i 
is  worse  than  the  first. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends'  Asylum, 
.t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors  held 
he  16th  inst.,   the  following  named  Friends 

appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
fe/-/;— William  Eettlo. 
treasurer — Horatio  C.  Wood . 
Xanagers — William  Ililles,  Jeremiah  Hacker, 

G.  Williams,  Charles  Ellis,  Samuel  Bottle,  jr., 
es  Thorp,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Wm.  Bettle,  John 
John  Carter,  John  M.  Whilall,  Richard 

ardson,  Elihu  Huberts,  iMark  BaUhT.-ton,  Ben- 
n  J.  Crew,  Wistar  3Iurris,  Samuel  Morris,  EUis- 
P.  Morris,  Nathan  Hilles,  William  L.  Edwards. 
'he  CommiUcc  of  tlic  Managers  to  grant  orders 
dmission  are — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
th Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market 

t ;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St., 

No.  20  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
335  South  Filth  street,  and  No.  321  North 
Qt  Street;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612  Kace  st, 

No.  117  Chestnut  street;  John  M.  Whitall, 
1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street; 
tar  Morris,  No.  209  South  Third  street;  Na- 

Hilles,  Frankford. 
'uperlideiidcnt — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington. 


g  to  do  but  to  turn  him  round,  start  him  tion,  as  one  gallon  will  last  nearly  as   long  as  two 
°d   take  your  chance  of  jumping  into  the  gallons  of  sperm   oil,  camphene,    or    spirit  fluid, 
5  he  runs.     The  animal  shows  no  reeogni-j  whilst  there  is  neither  danger  of  combustion  nor 
unpleasant  efUuvia. 

Living  Experience. — The  natural  man,  of  the 
largest  capacity,  by  the  best  words,  even  Scripture- 
words,  cannot  so  well  understand  the  mysteries  of 
God's  kingdom,  as  the  least  and  weakest  child  icho 
tastelh  Iheni,  by  having  them  revealed  inwardly 
and  objectively  by  the  Spirit.  Wait  tlicnfor  this 
in  the  small  revchition  of  that  pure  light  which 
first  reveals  things  more  known ;  and  as  thou 
becomest  fitted  for  it,  thou  shalt  receive  more  and 
more,  and  by  a  liiing  experience  etifWy  refute  their 
ignorance,  who  ask.  How  dost  thou  know  that  thou 
art  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  God?  Which  will 
appear  to  thee  a  question  no  less  ridiculous,  than 
to  ask  one  whose  eyes  are  open.  How  ho  knows  the 
sun  shines  at  noon-day. —  Barclay's  Apology. 


is  nothi 
again,  am 

ledge  as  he  runs.  lUe  animal  sbows  no  reeog 
tion  of  his  master,  except  that  he  will  allow  him 
to  approach  him  more  easily  than  he  will  anybody 
else.  This  is  the  extent  of  his  affection.  The 
sagacity  with  which  the  doer  pick  out  the  hidden 
path  under  the  snow  is  astonishing.  On  those 
exposed  plains  every  wind  fills  up  the  furrows,  and 
the  traveller  is  drifting  on  a  pathless  sea.  The 
leading  deer,  driven  by  a  careful  Lap,  picks  out 
the  concealed  trail  as  easily  as  a  pointer  follows 
the  track ;  or,  if  he  loses  it  now  and  then,  crosses 
backward  and  forward  until  he  finds  it  again. 
Behind  him  glides  the  little  caravan  in  single  file, 
silent  and  strange  as  a  procession  of  phantoms. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  breathing  of 
the  deer,  aud  the  slight  crunching  sound  of  the 
sledge  upon  the  snow ;  and  as  you  sit  in  the  uncer- 
tain twilight,  a  strange  and  subtle  enchantment 
seems  to  come  over  you,  and  you  almost  doubt 
your  own  identity. — Bayard  Taylor. 

Fnr  *'  Tho  Friend." 

In  the  year  1837,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting 
gave  forth  the  following  testimony  and  advice  upon 
christian  simplicity  and  plainness,  which  is  adopted 
iu  the  Dublin  Discipline  : — 

"  The  true  follower  of  Christ  sets  no  limils  to 
his  allegiance  to  his  Lord.  Quickened  by  his  Spi- 
rit, animated  by  his  love,  and  trusting  with  simple 
faith  in  his  power,  the  language  of  his  heart  is, 
Draw  me,  and  I  will  run  after  thee.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  early  c/trisiia?is ;  and  these  we  believe 
were  the  principles  which  actuated  our  j)ral(Ccssors 
in  their  simple  and  devoted  allegiance  to  Christ. 
It  was  in  love  to  their  Redeemer,  and  through  the 
fear  of  God  resting  upon  their  minds,  that  they 
renounced  the  icorld  ;  they  entered   into   no  com- 


lapIanJ  KciDilccr  Travel 
more  bleak  and  dismal  region  than  the  greater 
of  Lapland,  could  not  be  imagined,  except 
n  the  noonday  sky  of  winter  covers  it  with  a 
itle  of  crimson  and  gold.  Here,  however,  God 
the  home  of  one  animal,  without  which 
lan  life  would  be  impossible.  What  the  camel 
the  Arab,  the  reindeer  is  to  the  Lap.  He 
created  especially  for  service  in  the  snow  as 
camel  was  for  journeys  over  the  sand.     He  is 

much  bi"ger  than  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  .  .         .  .  , , 

a  strong  "'an  could  easily  lift  him.     His  mus-  F^^^e  with  its  spirit,  and  thus  they  were  enabl 
»r  strength  is  not  great,  /ct  ho  has  a  vast  deal  t°  see  and  uphold  the   standard  of  true  chr.sti; 
■ance.     His  hoof  is  divided  into  two  com- 
ments, like  that  of  tho  camel,  so  that  it  spreads 
nd   covers   a  large  surface  when   he  puts  it 
the  parts  coming  together  as  he  lifts  it  up 
This  peculiarity,  combined  with  his  light- 
1  of  body,  prevents  him  from  sinking  into  the 

rom  this  animal  the  Lap  obtains  his  clothes, 
,  thread,  needles,  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 

handles  of  his  knives,  in  fact  everything  he 
,  except  his  musket  and  a  little  coffee, 
lut  of  all  perverse,  obstinate,  stupid  animals, 
reindeer  stands  at  the  head.  Although  he  has 
1  so  long  domesticated,  he  has  not  increased  in 
icity.  The  common  door  and  the  gazelle  may 
jme  familiar  with  the  presence  of  man,  but  they 

r  show  the  least  degree  of  affection  for  him  : 

the  same  is  true  of  tho  reindeer.     All  he  knows 

jump  and  run  when  he  is  harnessed,  and  turn 

d  and  stand  still  whenever  ho  chooses  to  do  so. 

speed  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.     There 

few  reindeer  in  Lapland   that  will  travel  fif- 

miles  in  an  hour,  but  there  are  a  great  many 

will  go   one   hundred   and   twenty  miles   in 
aty-four  hours, 

0  drive  a  reindeer  in  the  little  canoe-like  sledges, 

te  undertaking  to  drive  a  sturgeon  in  a  rough 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  retain  one's  balance, 

ou  are  a  new  hand,  your  first  sensation  is  a 
feet  blank,  for  you  find  yourself  head  downward 

snow-drift.     After  a  series  of  such  experiments, 

at  last  succeed  in  keeping  your  balance,  ev 


christian 
simplicity.  Our  ancient  testimony  to  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apiparel  springs  from  this 
oot ;  and  we  are  engaged  to  express  our  earnest 
desire,  not  only  that  it  may  be  steadily  nudntmned 
among  us,  but  that  tho  principle  of  true  christian 
plainness  may  be  carried  oat,  far  more  tha?i  it  is, 
into  all  our  domestic  habits,  our  concerns  in  trade, 
and  our  general  intercourse  with  men." 

Has  a  majority  of  the  London  Conference  of 
1858  had  power  to  annul  the  principles,  on  which 
our  ancient  testimony  and  that  of  the  early  chris 
tians  was  founded  'I  or  have  the  individuals  makiui 
up  that  majority,  lost  their  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same  Lord,  and  with  it  their  testimony  which 
tho  ancient  Friends  held,  and  true  Friends 
maintain  before  the  world !  Well,  will  it  be  if 
old  and  young  professing  Quakers  may  be  favoured 
to  see  iu  time  the  precipice  to  which  every  degree 
of  apostaey  will  load  them,  and  to  shun  it. 


Shaking  Hands — This  is  the  most  natural  greet- 
ing of  the  human  family.  The  pleased  infant 
puts  up  its  tiny  hand  not  only  to  its  parent,  but  to 
every  individual  whose  countenance  is  not  repul- 
sive ;  and  this  act,  instinctive  at  first,  becomes  one 
of  pleasing  and  agreeable  association  in  riper  years. 
In  fact,  all  Christendom  adopts  the  shaking  of  hands 
as  a  friendly  greeting.  The  pressure  of  a  warm 
hand  when  extended  by  real  friendship,  electrifies 
the  blood,  and  quickens  its  pulsation,  if  the  opera- 
tion proves  mutual. 

Aphilo.sopher  in  the  school  of  life  and  living  signs, 
as  he  receives  the  proffered  hand  of  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance, will  read  in  its  grasp,  very  naturally  and 
almost  truly,  if  not  the  real  character  of  its  owner, 
at  least  the  feeling  entertained  by  that  individual  to- 
ward himself.  Is  every  muscle  of  the  hand  relaxed 
as  it  is  tardily  and  indifferently  thrust  out  for  you 
to  do  the  shaking?  You  at  ouce  conclude  that  the 
act  is  not  only  performed  with  reluctance,  but  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  heartless  greeting.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  quickly  meets  yours  in  a  warm  and  sym- 
pathetic squeeze,  you  feel — you  know — that  the  act 
has  afforded  pleasure  to  two. —  Young  Men's  Mag. 
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Coal  Oil. — The  Baltimore  Patriot  says  : — With- 
in the  past  few  years  this  has  become  an  important 
article  of  manufacture  and  consumption.  Its  dis- 
covery and  use  has  been  greatly  advantageous,  not 
only  in  affording  a  cheap,  beautiful,  safe,  and  su- 
perior illuminator,  surpassing,  perhaps,  that  produ- 
ced by  any  other  substance,  but  also  an  oil  well 
adapted  to  lubricating  purposes.  Experiments 
made  by  thousands  have  amply  tested  its  qualities 
for  burning  in  lamps,  such  as  are  now  made  and 
adapted  thereto.  We  have  seen  practical  and  well 
tested  demonstrations  to  this  effect.  The  light  is 
n  asleep,  and  guiding  the  animal,  but  you  can- j  clear,  steady,  and  bright;  and  when  the  oil  is 
prevent  him  from  jumping  round,  and  staring  | properly  manufactured,  is  free  entirely  from  dan- 

h\o\i  with  most  provoking  coolness  as  much  as  to  Iger  of  explosion  or  the  slighest  disagreeable  odour. 

la'  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"     There  Its  cheapness  is  also  another  important  considera- 


The  Briti-ih  Government  has,  it  is  said,  so  far 
influenced  the  Emperor  of  France,  as  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  the  sanction  given  by  him  to  the 
"  African  Emigration"  scheme,  which,  within  the 
last  year,  has  led  to  the  virtual  re-opening  of  the 
lave  trade,  by  the  French.  The  English  seem 
disposed  to  encourage  the  Coolie  trade,  as  a  means, 
not  only  of  supplying  the  hands  to  labour,  de- 
manded by  the  capital  invested  in  their  West  India 
possessions,  but  likewise  as  a  means  for  breaking 
up  the  trade  to  Africa  for  human  muscle  and  blood, 
and  introducing  a  race  of  labourers  of  superior  in- 
tellectual development. 

In  many  cases,  the  barbarities  committed  on 
board  ships  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  Coolies, 
have  quite  equalled  those  which  characterize  the 
African  slave  trade;  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  poor 
sufferers,  maddened  by  their  tortures,  have  either 
fired  the  vessel  and  destroyed  themselves  with 
their  tormentors,  or  risen  and  murdered  all  the 
whites  on  board.  It  has  been  affirmed  in  Parlia- 
ment that  the  treatment  of  the  poor  creatures  who 
are  landed,  and  nominally  hired  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  has  been  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
on  many  of  the  plantation,;  but  the  superior  iu- 
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telligence  of  the  Asiatic  is  said  to  have  exacted 
some  change  for  the  better.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  eifect  will  be  produced  upon  the  African 
slaves  with  whom  the  Coolies  are  associated; 
■whether  they  will  fraternize  and  make  common 
cause,  or  whether  the  difference  in  race,  and  in  the 
nominal  teuor  of  service,  will  keep  them  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  indisposed  to  help  each  other. 

This  new  trade  is  being  pushed  on  with  vigour, 
aud  many  thousands  have  already  been  carried  into 
the  islands,  and  set  to  work  io  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  ;  and  as  several  years  must  elapse 
before  those  who  may  escape  death  from  overwork- 
ing or  other  causes,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  scene  of  their  toil  and  sufferiug,  will  carry 
back  to  their  countrymen  a  true  account  of  the 
privations  to  be  endured  and  the  cruelties  suffered 
for  the  little  money  promised  to  thtm,  it  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  increase,  and  may  eventually,  by 
the  numbers  imported,  effect  a  total  revolution  in 
the  islands. 

From  a  recent  paper  we  take  the  following  in- 
formation respecting  the  introduction  of  Coolies 
into  Cuba.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reported  loss 
of  life  during  transportation  is  but  about  one-half 
the  average  loss  in  the  African  slave  trade,  although 
the  voyage  is  much  longer. 

"Havana,  Feb.  24,  1859.— The  iatroduction  of  coolies 
into  tlie  Island  of  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  needful  hands  for  labour,  is,  as  to  social  eOfect,  yet  a 
problem.  By  iuan3'  persons  of  sound  ju  igmcnt,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  future  is  laden  with  evils,  originat- 
ing in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  over  the 
African  race,  which  is  already  perceptible  in  every  part 
of  the  Island  where  the  two  races  mingle  in  the  same 
toil,  in  the  same  field.  A  certain  degree  of  insubordi- 
nation has  originated  in  this  unfortunate  association  that 
lias  compelled  the  planters  to  more  watchfulness,  and  to 
measures  of  prudence  for  protection.  The  cause  and 
necessity  will  gather  in  numbers  and  strength  as  time 
rolls  on,  unless  some  superinfluence  should  come  over 
the  "  suerte"  of  Cuba. 

"The  whole  number  of  Asiatics  introduced  into  the 
Island,  up  to  the  8lh  day  of  this  month,  amounts  to 
37,280  souls.  They  were  brought  to  this  port  by  103 
vessels,  including  5  steamers  (2  French  aud  3  British) ; 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  3G,  United  Stales  17,  Spanish 
13,  Dutch  14,  France  9,  Peruvian  5,  Portuguese  3,  Bre- 
men 2,  Norway  2,  Chilian  2. 

"  Perished  on  the  various  voya;i;es,  6704^or  the  loss 
of  the  43,984  taken  on  board  amounts  to  a  fraction  over 
10  per  cent. 

"  The  contracts  for  importation  still  continue,  and  as 
long  as  the  public  safety  will  permit,  in  tlie  cslimation  of 
our  rulers,  this  industrial  want  of  the  Island  will  be  sup- 
plied from  the  same  source,  openbj ;  while  the  usual 
trade  for  better  material,  more  hardy  and  docile,  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

SU.MMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  5th  inst. 

There  seemed  to  be  less  confidence  in  the  preservation 
of  peace,  than  when  the  steamer  of  the  previous  week 
sailed.  The  Pope  h.is  invited  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Austrian  and  French  troops  from  Rome,  and  the  latter 
have  already  been  withdrawn  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
Irausiorts  have  been  sent  to  bring  them  back  to  France. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  said  to  have  become  much 
embittered  against  France.  The  Vienna  journals  are 
also  warlike  in  their  tone.  Lord  Cowley  continued  at 
Vienna,  but  was  to  leave  on  the  5th.  In  Lombardy,  the 
Austrians  were  making  great  exertions  to  strengthen  all 
their  positions,  and  the  Sardinians  on  their  side  were  not 
idle.  On  the  French  budget  being  called  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  committee,  it  was  declared  by  a  vote  of  ten 
to  four,  that  they  could  not  examine  a  peace  budget  in 
the  presence  of  war  demonstrations,  and  that  a  war 
hiidgcl  would  be  required.  The  Paris  MoniUur,  however, 
reiterates  the  assertion  that  France  wishes  peace. 

It  is  reported  that  the  King  of  Naples  has  offered  to 
furnish  the  Pope  with  battalions  of  Swiss  troops,  to  re- 
place those  of  Austria  and  France.  The  King  of  Naples 
•vvas  seriously  ill. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conceded  permission  to  a 
joint  stock  company  for  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
from  the  Don  to  the  Volga.  By  this  means  the  .Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  seas.  Central  Asia  and  Siberia  will  be 


placed  in  communication  with  Odessa,  Paris  and  Lon 
don.  An  estimate  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  expense  of 
establishing  an  electric  telegraph,  which  will  cross  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  end  at  the 
Pacilic. 

The  British  exports  show  a  great  increase  over  those 
of  last  year.  The  Ministerial  Reform  bill  w.as  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  discussion  in  the  London  journals.  It 
confers  the  elective  franchise  upon  all  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  to  men  having  small  invest- 
ments in  the  funds  and  savings  banks.  The  renters  of 
houses  or  apartments  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year  are  also  to  have  a  vote.  Fifteen  double  boroughs 
are  reduced  by  the  bill  to  single  memberships,  and  the 
lifiecn  so  taken  away  are  given  to  a  few  populous  coun- 
ties and  cities.  The  bill  is  strongly  assailed  by  the  Re- 
formers, it  not  being  as  radical  a  measure  as  they  de- 
mand. The  ultra  conservatives  oppose  it  on  other 
grounds,  but  the  probability  was,  that  the  bill  would  be 
accepted  by  a  m.njority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Seve- 
ral members  of  the  Cabinet  had  withdrawn,  on  account 
of  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Reform  bill; 
their  places  had  been  supplied.  It  was  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Hanoverian  government  had  been  noti- 
fied that  the  Stadt  dues  would  terminate  next  Eighth 
month. 

Advices  from  Bombay  to  Second  mo.  9th,  had  been 
received.  The  rebellion  in  Oude  is  formally  declared  to 
be  ended.  The  British  troops  had  entered  Nepaul,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  fugitive  rebels  to  submission. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  were 
78,000  bales.     All  qualities  had  advanced  slightly. 

The  state  of  trade  at  Manchester  was  favourable; 
prices  firm,  with  an  advancing  tendency. 

The  market  for  breadstuffs  very  dull,  with  no  change 
in  prices.     Consols,  95f. 

PARAGUAY.— Advices  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Se- 
cond mo.  7th,  say  that  President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay, 
had  accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  Brazilian 
government,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  wilhthe  United 
States.  It  was  presumed  he  would  make  the  conces- 
sions requisite  to  ward  off  the  impending  hostilities. 

MEXICO.— At  the  latest  dates.  President  Miramon 
had  arrived  before  Vera  Cruz,  with  an  army  of  several 
thousand  men  and  a  heavy  batterv. 

UNITED  &T A.TES,.— Maryland' LoHerics.—VahWc  no- 
lice  has  been  given,  that  the  Maryland  State  lotteries 
will  all  cease  by  the  law  of  the  State  on  the  31st  inst. 
Nearly  all  the  States  have  now  prohibited  this  vicious 
and  demoralizing  species  of  gambling. 

Proscriplion  in  Arkansas. — At  the  late  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Arkansas,  a  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  free  coloured  persons  on  water  craft 
navigating  the  rivers  of  that  Stale.  A  violation  of  this 
law  is  to  be  deemed  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  subjects 
the  party  having  charge  of  such  vessel  to  a  fine  of  from 
$500  to  $1000,  and  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
twelve  months. 

The  Stare  Trade. — An  American  vessel  named  the 
Majestic,  has  been  captured  off  Porto  Rico.  She  sailed 
from  the  river  Congo  for  Cuba,  with  1080  young  .\fricans 
on  board,  982  of  whom  were  landed  at  Porto  Rico.  The 
American  captain  made  his  escape  in  a  British  schooner. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  409. 

Philadelphia.— y^oTtaWiy  last  week,  183. 

Kansas. — The  gold  discoveries,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pike's  Peak,  have  attracted  a  crowd  of  emigrants,  who 
at  the  latest  dates  were  thronging  the  roads  in  that  di- 
rection ;  many  of  them,  doubtless,  only  to  return  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Post-office  Department.— The  President  and  his 
official  advisers  have  determined  that  it  will  be  inexpe- 
dient to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  elections  for  members  have  not  yet  taken  place 
in  a  number  of  the  States,  which  of  course  would  not  be 
represented  if  Congress  were  convened  much  before  the 
usual  time.  Some  measures  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, it  is  said,  will  be  adopted,  and  six  hundred  and 
ninety-five  new  post  routes  established  by  the  late  Con- 
gress, will  not  be  put  into  operation. 

SlisceUaneous. — African  Cotton. — About  250,000  pounds 
of  excellent  cotton  was  received  in  England  during  last 
year,  from  Western  Africa.  This  success  has  induced 
a  shipment  from  Liverpool  of  a  quantity  of  machinery, 
&c.,  to  promote  further  efforts  for  its  cultivation.  It  is 
intended  to  prosecute  the  undertaking  with  greater 
vigour. 

Temperance  in  Russia. — Great  numbers  of  the  peasan- 
try, in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Russia,  have  become 
members  of  total  abstinence  societies.  It  is  believed 
that  this  extraordinary  movement  has  been  mainly  pro- 
duced by  the  approaching  emancipation,  the  peasants 
now  having  greater  inducements  to  practise  self-denial, 
and  accumulate  property  of  their  own. 


RECEIPTS.  I 

Received  from  Ezekiel  Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Stan! 

ton  and  Eli  Hodgin,  $2  each,  vol.  32,  for  Nathan  Hal  i 

Jeptha  S.  Webster  and  Noah  Hartlev,  $2  each,  to  1' I 

vol.  33 ;  from  Saml.  Chadbourne,  C.  W.,  $2,  vol.  32.     i 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding-schoci 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-daii' 
the  8th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  I 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  that  on  Admis' 
sions  meet  on  the  same  day;  the  former,  at  4  o'clocl'" 
and  the  latter,  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  examination  at  the  School  commences  on  ThirdI 
day  morning,  and  closes  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  thf 
same  week.  Joel  Evaxs,  Clerk.  I 

Third  month  24th,  1859.  ' 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committe' 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  "  Street  Road  Station"  on  tlii 
new  West  Chester  Railroad,  on  the  arrival  of  the  2o'cloc! 
train,  on  the  afternoon  of  Second-day,  the  4th  of  Fourth 
month.  There  will  also  be  a  conveyance  on  the  arrivi; 
of  the  7  J  A.  M.  train  on  the  same  day.  The  depot  of  th 
Road  is  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteenth  aud  Marki], 
streets. 

Second  mo.  21st,  1859. 


WANTED. 

A  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  School,  cither  in  the  citlj 
or  county. 

For  information,  inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend.i 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The   Annual    .Meeting   of  the   Tract   Association  (j! 

Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arcf 

street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  SOtf 

inst.,  at  8  o'clock.     Those  interested  in  the  object  of  tlW 


Associ; 


II,  are  invited  I 


interestt 
attend. 
Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk,  i 


Philad.,  Third  i 


..,  IS 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Germantown,  Philadelphii 
on  First-day,  the  23d  of  First  month,  1859,  Samuel  II 
.Moimis,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age ;  a  belovfr 
member  and  overseer    of  Germantown  Particular  an 
Frankford  Monthly  Meetings.     Having  submitted  to  thf 
transforming  and  regulating  power  of  Divine  grace,  h 
was  favoured  to  experience  the  corrupt  propensities  c 
our  fallen  nature  brought  into  subjection,  and  thron| 
daily  watchfulness  unto  prayer  to  show  forth  a  brig 
example  of  Ihe  christian  virtues.     The  love  of  God  p< 
vading  his  heart,  flowed  forth  in  acts  of  disintereste 
benevolence  and  kindness  to  all  around  him,  and  b 
charities  were  dispensed  in  accordance  with  the  Sai 
precept—"  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  rigl 
hand  doeth."     Free  from  all  sectarian  prejudice,  he 
ever  ready  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  suffering  hue 
ity,  under  whatever  name   it  was  found,  and   to  yie 
his  sympathy  to  the  afflicted  and  the  mourner.    Tl 
softening  and  subduing  influences  of  the  same  heaven) 
priuciple,  led  him  cheerfully  to  forego  his  own  ease 
promote  Ihe  comfort  of  others,  and  marked  his  soc; 
intercourse  with  a  christian  politeness,  which  was  bi 
yond  all  the   forms  of  fashionable  etiquette,  while  h 
great  care  to  avoid  saying  anything  to  the  injury,  or  les 
ening  the  reputation  of  others,  was  striking  and  instrui 
live.     Attached  from  sincere  conviction  to  the  chrislie 
principles  of  our  religions  Society,  he  endeavoured 
maintain  them  in  a  circumspect  and  consistent  walk, . 
an  upright,  self-denying  follower  of  his  Siviour.     Wi 
a  view  to  spreading  a  knowledge  of  our  ancient  doctrin 
and  testimonies  in  the  world  at  large,  he  encouraged  tl 
publication  of  the  approved  writings  of  "  Friends,"  at 
was    in   the   habit    of    gratuitously    distributing  the 
amongst  those  not  of  our  religions  profession.     In  t' 
training  of  his  own  children,  he  earnestly  sought  to  pr 
serve  them  from  imbibing  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  tl  i 
world,  while  he  manifested  a  like  concern  for  the  guar  ■ 
ed  education  of  the  youth  amongst  us,  by  promoting  tl 
establishment  and  growth  of  schools  under  the  care 
Friends.     Though  the  final  summons  was  short,  it  w 
not  unlooked  for,  while  his  relatives  and  friends  ha' 
the  consoling  belief  that  he  was  found  "watching,"  n:.^ 
that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in   Christ  Jesus,  whij' 
was  his  only  trust,  he  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  1 
Lord. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  Tbo  Leisure  Uour. 

The  Microscope. 
>st  persons,  I  imagine,  must  have  seen  little 
:en  pick  currants  and  citron  out  of  a  cake, 
eave  the  bread  part  untouched.  Even  thus 
it  be  with  some  of  my  gentle  readers,  per- 
if  1  were  not  on  my  guard  ;  but  whoever 
f  my  cake,  shall  oat  fairly.  The  observer 
looks  at  a  microscopic  object  through  tliat 
tube,  the  microscope,  for  the  first  time,  is  so 
ted,  I  may  say  enraptured,  with  the  wonder- 
ions  made  evident,  that  he  would  like  no- 
better  than  for  some  one  to  take  pen  and 
in  hand,  and,  without  prefacing  one  word 
the  nature  of  the  microscope,  begin  to  give 
ng  illustrations.  I  don't  approve  of  people 
ig  currants  and  citron  out  of  my  cake  in  that 

,e  people  I  have  met  with  are  dreadfully  shy 
countering  a  mathematical  terra,  thinking  it 
be  dry  and  difficult.  Now  I  cannot  stir  one 
n  the  way  of  teaching  the  nature  of  the  mi- 
ps, until  my  readers  apprehend  the  meaning 
5  proposition,  "  tliat  the  apparent  magnitude 
iies  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  i/tc  angle 
•ubtend  on  the  seeing  part  of  ilm  eye." 
dies  don't  study  Euclid,  and  I  don't  wish 
I  but  I  trust  that  many  a  lady  will  read  what 
now  writing.     For  their  special  aid,  therefore 

to  intimate  that  an  angle  is  a  corner.  Foi 
pie,  the  corner  in  the  lower  part  of  the  letter 
in  angle  ;  and  if  the  two  legs  of  the  V  were 
extended  ever  so  far,  the  angle  would  be  none 
igger  in  a  mathematical  sense.     When  we 

of  an  angle  being  large  or  small,  we  do  not 

that  its  legs  are  long  or  short,  but  that  the 
r  is  blunt  or  sharp.  The  sharper  the  corner 
laller  is  the  angle ;  the  more  blunt,  the  larger 

low  me  now  to  my  Dutch  clock :  we  shall 
i  useful.     The  hands  of  my  clock  are  out  of 

and  if  I  do  not  tighten  them  on  their  pivots, 
slip  and  move  about  in  most  eccentric  fashion. 
,s  turn  the  eccentricity  of  my  Dutch  clock  to 
at.  Fixing  the  hour  hand  at  XII,  and  re- 
ig  the  wedge  by  which  it  is  tightened  on  the 

the  obedient  hand  will  stay  pointing  at  Xll, 
;h  I  cause  the  minute-hand  to  move  quite 
"  the  dial.  Very  well.  Fancy  now  the  cir 
part  of  the  dial  to  be  divided  into  361)  equal 
;  then,  if  I  point  the  minute-hand  to  seven 


minutes  and  a  half  past  twelve,  it  will  be  evident, 
if  you  count,  that  the  minute-hand  proceeding  from 
XII,  will  have  traversed  over  45  of  the  parts  into 
which  the  circle  is  divided,  and  will  be  said  to  form 
an  angle  of  4.5  degrees  with  the  hour-hand.     If  the 

nute-hand  be  pushed  on  to  III,  it  will  have  passed 
over  90  of  the  equal  parts  or  degrees,  and  will 
form  the  angle  of  which  a  square  surface  has  four, 

d  which  mathematicians  call  a  right  angle.  If 
I  have  occasion,  then,  hereafter  to   state   that   an 

gle  is  one  of  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  you 

11  know  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Now  imagine  yourself  standing  with  your  face 
towards  an  object,  say  a  tower,  from  the  very 
highest  and  the  very  lowest  part  of  which  a  thread 
proceeds,  the  two  extremes  of  the  thread  meeting 
in  one  of  your  eyes :  then  it  follows,  that  the 
nearer  you  are  to  the  object,  the  larger  will  the 

gle  be  which  the  tiireads  make. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  the  further  a  spec- 
tator removes  from  any  object,  the  smaller  does 
the  object  appear,  until  at  last  it  ceases  to  be  visi- 
ble altogether :  the  fact  being,  that  the  unaided 
human  eye  cannot  perceive  an  object  under  a 
smaller  visual  angle  than  three  degrees.  If,  then, 
we  could  manage  to  convert  a  small  visual  angle 
into  a  large  one,  an  object  too  far  off,  or  too  natu- 
rally small  to  be  visible,  might  be  rendered  visible  ; 
for  the  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  understand 
that  our  assumed  pieces  of  thread  are  tangible  re- 
presentatives of  visual  rays  of  light. 

Certain  glasses,  I  need  not  say,  have  the  pro- 
perty of  making  objects  appear  large,  whence  they 
are  called  magnifying  glasses ;  and,  if  what  I  have 
already  stated-  be  correct,  their  magnifying  power 
is  due  to  the  property  which  they  have  of  convert- 
ing small  visual  angles  into  those  which  are  larger. 
That  is  to  say,  they  bend  or  refract  the  rays  of 
light,  making  them  converge  to  a  point  sooner  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

Observe,  that  a  piece  of  glass  bulges  out  on 
either  side,  and  forms  a  thin  edge  all  around.  It 
is  this  peculiar  conformation  which  gives  it  the 
magnifying  power ;  why  or  wherefore  would  take 
me  too  far  into  the  science  of  optics  to  describe 
just  now;  such,  however,  is  the  fact.  It  is  possi- 
ble,  therefore,  by  means  of  glasses,  to  render  large 
objects  visible,  which  would  otherwise  be  invisible, 
because  of  their  distance ;  and  small  things  visible, 
which  would  be  otherwise  invisible  on  account  of 
their  smallnoss.  Instruments  of  the  former  kind 
are  called  telescopes — of  the  latter  kind,  micro- 
scopes :  both  arc  instruments  having  the  property 
of  increasing  the  size  of  visual  angles. 

In  combining  different  glasses,  whether  to  form 
a  telescope  or  a  microscope,  enormous  difficulties 
had  at  first  to  be  overcome — so  great,  indeed,  that 
our  illustrious  philosopher,  Newton,  gave  up  the 
task  in  despair.  Not  only  is  much  light  sacrificed 
by  passing  through  numerous  glasses,  and  objects, 
though  magnified,  are  rendered  indistinct,  except 
special  care  be  taken  ;  but  the  light  which  is  trans- 
mitted does  not  appear  of  its  true  colour,  except 
special  provi>ion  bo  made  for  overcoming  what  is 
termed  spherical  aberration.  In  the  manufacture 
of  telescopes,  mirrors   were  for  a  long  time  em- 


ployed, to  a  great  extent,  instead  of  glasses,  for 
avoiding  this  defect,  and  mirror-microscopes  were 
indeed  also  made  ;  but  they  so  little  answered  the 
purpose  intended,  that  philosophers  abandoned 
them  in  favour  of  the  single  microscope,  as  it  was 
called — an  instrument  consisting  only  of  one  single 
magnifying  glass.  All  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  the  early  mieroscopists  were  effected  by  instru- 
ments of  this  kind,  the  triumph  of  modern  micro- 
scopic masters  being,  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
combining  various  glasses,  still  preserving  the  true 
colours  of  the  object  viewed.  Certain  kinds  of 
glass  arc  false  for  one  colour,  and  certain  kinds  for 
another.  One  kind  of  glass  will  disperse  red  light, 
another  yellow,  and  a  third  blue  light;  but  by 
combining  all  three  kinds  of  glass  together,  the 
imperfections  of  each  may  be  neutralized,  and  ob- 
jects seen  in  their  proper  colours.  To  the  ordinary 
observer,  a  piece  of  glass  is  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
nothing  more;  not  so  to  the  microscope-maker. 
To  him  the  exact  power  of  refraction  or  bending, 
which  each  piece  of  glass  possesses  for  light  of 
different  colours,  is  of  the  utniost_i|5importance. 
Varieties  of  English  glass  answer  well  for  some  of 
the  lenses  entering  into  a  microscope ;  but  for  a 
certain  kind  of  glass,  the  microscope-maker  has  to 
send  to  Switzerland,  our  excise  laws  having,  until 
a  very  recent  period,  retarded  the  necessary  im- 
provements. Since  the  excise  restrictions  have 
been  taken  away,  some  of  our  English  glass- 
makers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  point  of 
rendering  our  microscope  artisans  independent  of 
Switzerland  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  —  Chance, 
of  Birmingham,  is  the  only  manufacturer  who  has 
done  much  good  in  this  way.  Microscopic  glasses, 
or  lenses,  are  so  troublesome  to  get  into  form,  that 
though  the  material  glass  is  cheap,  the  lenses  be- 
come very  expensive.  Above  all  things,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  original  glass  shall  be  the  best  of 
its  kind.  A  common  observer  would  not  discrimi- 
nate any  difference  between  various  samples ;  but 
the  practised  eye  of  the  microscope-maker  is  quick 
at  perceiving  imperfections.  He  places  each  piece 
of  glass  on  a  little  globule  of  mercury,  and  notices 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  shining  metal 
when  viewed  through  it.  If  it  be  not  distorted — 
if  the  light  comes  regularly  through — the  glass  is 
presumed  to  be  good ;  otherwise,  it  is  rejected  as 
unfit. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sides  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass  bulge  out.  Different  degrees  of 
bulging  are  imparted,  to  suit  the  exact  conditions 
aimed  at,  the  bulging  or  convexity  of  some  lenses 
being  more  considerable  than  of  others.  A  lens, 
too,  may  be  convex  only  on  one  side,  and  flat  on 
the  other ;  or  it  may  be  concave  on  one  side,  and 
convex  on  the  other ;  or,  lastly,  some  lenses  are 
concave  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  which  case  they 
do  not  magnify,  but  diminish  the  apparent  size  of 
objects. 

[There  are]  1 .  Meniscus,  or  concavo-convex ; 
2.  Double-concave;  3.  Double-convex;  4.  Plano- 
concave ;  5.  Plano-convex. 

In  proportion  as  the  natural  refracting  power  of 
a  transparent  medium  is  greater,  so  may  the  artifi- 
cial convexity  of  it,  when  made  into  a  lens,  be  less; 
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and  in  all  cases  it  is  dosiraLlo  to  lessen  the  tbick- 
iiess  of  the  transparent  lens  medium  to  the  greatest 
extent  compatible  with  the  desired  result,  iu  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  light  by  transmission. 
This  consideration  has  led  to  a  strange  expedient : 
small  lenses,  for  microscopes,  have  actually  been 
made,  on  some  occasions,  out  of  diamonds,  or  other 
transparent  precious  stones.  Nothing  answers  so 
well  as  diamond  microscope  glasses,  (if  the  word  be 
permissible;)  but  there  is  a  self-obvious  objection 
to  the  common  use  of  diamonds  for  this  purpose. 

CTo  bo  concluJcaj 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

"Only  be  Ihon  Stroiii;,  auil  very  Coiiragcons." 
It  is  but  within  a  few  ycp.rs,  that  we  have  heard 
of  members  avowing  the  opinion,  that  our  religious 
Society  has  nearly  run  its  course,  attempting  to 
discourage  those  who  would  listen  to  them,  from 
maintaining  the  principles  which  it  has  alway 
held.  Such  professors  will  be  found,  we  appre 
hend,  to  entertain  a  slight  hold  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  self-denying  religion  of  Christ  upon 
the  heart,  if  they  have  not  discarded  it  altogether, 
and  to  be  resting  in  some  theoretical  notions  with- 
out the  cross  and  the  restrictions  of  the  narrow 
■way,  in  which  those  walk  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
be  accounted  fools  for  Christ's  sake.  They  lov 
the  praise  and  honour  of  men,  but  pride  leads  them 
to  despise  Quakerism,  or  primitive  Christianity 
They  contemn  the  plain  scripture  language,  the 
manners,  and  the  simple  garb,  which  the  Truth 
leads  into,  and  decline  to  be  identified  with  thi 
humility  pertaining  to  His  followers,  who  made 
himself  of  no  reputation  among  men.  The  posi- 
tion which  the  Lord  Jesus  assigns  to  his  disciples, 
is  too  humiliating  for  such  worldly-wise,  exalted 
ones.  He  told  his  disciples,  "  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own,  but  because 
ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  j'ou 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.'" 
This  plainly  shows  that  those  who  are  redeemed 
from  the  world  are  at  enmity  with  it,  and  must 
endure  the  obloquy  cast  upon  theiri  as  their  Lord 
did.  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it 
hated  me  before  it  hated  you."  "  The  disciple  is 
not  above  his  PJaster,  but  every  one  that  is  jKrfcct 
sliall  be  as  his  Master.''  Are  there  not  those 
among  us  who  look  with  disdain  upon  the  lowly 
ones  who  follow  their  Lord  in  the  path  of  true 
self-denial,  especially  if  their  circumstances  in  life 
place  them  in  contrast  with  men  of  wealth  ?  Would 
they  not  have  rejected  the  Saviour  in  his  humble 
appearance  as  a  servant,  making  himself  of  no  re- 
putation among  men,  had  they  lived  at  the  time 
of  his  coming  ? 

We  believe  that  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  who 
partake  of  the  baptism  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  will  not  be 
harping  upon  the  downfall  of  our  religious  Society. 
Their  faith  gives  them  victory  over  the  world,  and 
they  trust  that  as  he  brought  their  forefatTiers  out 
of  darkness,  he  will  preserve  their  successors  who 
look  to  him,  continue  to  enlighten  them  to  detect 
all  the  snares  of  the  devil,  and  make  them  victo- 
rious by  the  same  invincible  power.  Many  sub- 
stantial Friends  have  declared  their  belief  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  that  the  Society  would  be  revived 
from  time  to  time,  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  as  clearly  opened  to  Friends  in  the  begin- 
Ding.  John  Griffith,  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
says,  "  I  am  fully  persuaded  our  Society  u-i/l  nut 
cease  to  he  a  -people^  nor  the  glory  ever  depart 
therefrom  wholly,  as  it  did  from  the  Jewish,  and  in 
great  degree,  the  lapsed  christian  church.  I  iiave 
no  doubt  but  that  a  people  will  be  preserved  front 
generation  to  generation,  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to  maiti- 


lai?i  the  same  with  the  doctrine  and  principles  re- 
si.Uing  therefrom,  so  eminently  revived  by  our 
ptredecessors,  and  most  surely  believed  by  vs.  So 
that  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  awaken  the 
nations,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  expect  new 
discoveries  or  other  manifestations,  but  the  Lord 
will  show  where  he  feeds  his  flock,  and  where  they 
lie  down  at  noon." 

When  Thomas  Scattergood  was  in  England,  he 
says.  Eleventh  month,  1797,  "  I  attended  a  meeting 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town,  (Birmingham,) 
which  was  largo,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
being  at  it ;  and  it  proved  an  open,  relieving  time, 
several  subjects  being  treated  on,  and  I  trust  a 
solemn  alarm  sounded.  I  had  to  tell  them,  that 
however  some  in  our  Society  were  as  a  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  God  and  man,  in  consequence  of  their 
evil  conduct,  yet  there  would  be  a  gathering  to  this 
people  ;  for  the  Lord  had  raised  them  2ip  to  bear 
lestijnony  to  his  truth,  and  ivould  support  them.'' 
Besides  many  others,  this  was  the  testimony  of 
those  two  living  ministers  of  Christ,  who  had  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  delivered  nearly  fifty  years  apart, 
and  who  felt  what  they  declared. 

Were  gainsayers  brought  to  a  real  acquaintance 
with  the  voice  of  Christ,  it  would  give  them  a  firm 
belief  in  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  his 
kingdom  shall  spread,  and  shall  never  have  an 
end.  Isaiah  says,  "  Of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  e7id,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order 
it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  jus- 
tice, from  henceforth  even  forever.  The  zeal  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  icill  perform  this."  Where  it 
does  prevail  and  everlasting  righteousness  is  brought 
in,  war  and  blood.shed,  oppression  and  all  kinds  of 
abomination  must  cease.  "  He  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people,  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  Zechariah,  in  describinj; 
the  character  and  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  says 
■'Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  'Aiou;  shout,  6 
laughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold  thy  king  cometh 
unto  thee.  He  is  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foa 
of  an  ass.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from 
Ephraim,  and  the  horse  Irora  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
buttle  bmv  shall  be  cut  ojf;  and  lie  shall  sjxak 
jjeace  unto  the  heathen  ;  and  his  dominion  shall 
be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  tlie  river  even  tc 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  spirit  and  principle; 
of  the  gospel,  as  believed  and  held  by  Friends 
must  universally  prevail,  before  universal  righteous- 
ness and  peace  will  exist  among  all  the  kingdoms 
of  men.  We  know  of  no  religious  Society  that 
irries  out  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  in  all  their 
spirituality  and  practical  authority,  as  Friends 
profess  to  do  in  their  faith.  They  regard  war  and 
slavery  as  direct  violations  of  the  commands  of 
Christ,  and  the  nature  of  his  religion,  as  well  as 
many  other  acts  which  other  professing  christians 
tolerate. 

If  the  spirit  and  purity  of  the  christian  religion 
govern  in  men,  there  must  be  a  people  holding  and 
'iving  up  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  if  there  is  a  society  who  keep  to  the  life  and 
power  of  Christianity  in  faith  and  practice,  they 
must  be  a  Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  the  decla- 
ration of  Christ  will  apply  :  "  Ye  are  my  friends, 
f  ye  do  ivhatsoever  I  command  you."  This  ad- 
mits of  no  exception  to  any  part  of  his  commands, 
but  requires  them  all  to  be  complied  with  iu  all 
their  iulncss,  by  those  to  whom  they  are  made 
known.  We  are  far  from  believing  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  live   up   to 


their  principles ;  but  these  principles  embrace 
the  commands  of  Christ,  and  we  trust  there 
many  who  carry  them  out  in  practice,  and  t] 
the  influence  of  those  christian  doctrines  w"" 
tiuue  to  increase,  until  the  kingdom  of  the  1 
deemer  shall  possess  the  gates  of  all  its  enem; 
If  christian  nations  were  nations  of  christia 
the  thousands  of  men  would  not  have  bs 
butchered  by  the  English,  French  and  111 
as  in  the  late  Crimean  war,  and  since,  in  t 
East  Indies  by  the  high  church  people  of  Ei 
land,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  all  pretensions  to  i 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wo  need  not  atteu 
to  adopt  their  exposition  of  the  New  Testame 
doctrines,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  our  faith, 
given  forth  by  Fox  and  Barclay.  If  the  pr 
oples  put  forth  by  these  servants  of  Christ 
their  lellow  labourers  were  universally  praetis( 
through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  war  and  blot 
shed  and  all  kinds  of  wiekcdne.-s  would  ceas 
and  the  earth  would  become  "  filled  with  the  kno 
edge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  water: 
the  sea." 

Why  should  any  of  our  members  imagine  tl 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  run  its  designed  cour 
hen  the  christian  religion  and  its  benign  pi 
cepts  have  not  yet  conquered  and  renovated 
rid  ?  They  were  gathered  by  a  Divine  hand 
show  forth  the  spirit  and  the  fruits  of  the  gosp' 
their  worship,  ministry,  life  and  conduct,  to  e 
lighten  the  nations,  and  draw  them  to  the  Prin 
of  Peace  revealed  in  the  heart,  that  by  subniissi 
to  his  pure  Spirit  they  might  glorify  God  in 
beauty  of  holiness.  How  much  more  consist 
and  wise  would  it  be,  for  those  visionary  persons  i 
yield  to  the  government  of  Christ  iu  themselve 
hat  they  might  be  made  instrumental  in  buildii 
up  their  own  people  in  the  most  holy  faith, 
spreading  the  dominion  of  the  Son  of  God  in  t 
earth.  The  grand  enemy  of  his  kingdoii 
never  more  industriously  at  work  in  our  very  mid  j 
to  induce  superficial  members  to  imagine  thato, 
course  is  near  its  end,  and  to  destroy  us  and  o 
usefulness  as  a  part  of  the  militant  church,  than 
this  day  of  boasted  knowledge  and  improvemei 
Instead  of  doing  anything  to  weaken  our  ov 
hands,  and  give  Satan  an  advantage,  and  lose  o 
own  souls,  we  should  double  our  diligence  to  pe 
form  the  Lord's  will,  and  to  strengthen  one  a 
other  in  doing  it  faithlully  ;  and  wherein  any  a 
falling  short  of  their  duty,  to  warn  them  and  e 
deavour  to  draw  them  away  from  their  dangt 
Firmness  and  perseverance  in  righteousnes 
inspire  others  with  courage,  and  when  these  ha 
proved  the  Lord's  mercy  and  power  in  hclpii 
them  to  overcome,  their  reward  will  be  peace  ai 
joy,  while  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  al 
hard,  and  followed  by  disappointment.  In  tl 
way  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  would'become  t 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and 
shall  reiiin  for  ever  and  ever.'' 


The  Nortlu^nmost  Neuspajier  in  the  JVorld.- 
The  Tromsoe  Times  is  said  to  be  printed  farth 
north,  than  any  other  paper  iu  the  world.  It 
printed  at  Tromsoe,  a  little  island  village  of  abo 
4,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  at  thr| 
degrees  within  the  Polar  circle.  The  summer  si 
kindly  looks  in  at  the  office  windows  at  midnigl 
to  see  that  the  forms  are  properly  set  up.  T 
Times  is  a  four  paged  semi-weekly  sheet,  with  on 
two  columns  on  a  page,  and  is  alDout  the  size  of 
quarto  book  form.  The  style  of  type  is  the  Goth 
which  has  been  discarded  in  Sweden,  and  to 
considerable  extent  both  in  German}-  and  De 
mark.  The  latter  are  the  only  nations  which  i 
taiu  the  Gothic  hand-writing. 
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iJ  For  "  TliO  f  riciia." 

Slraio's  £\pc(li(iou. 

(Cuutiuuud  from  im-f  226.) 

i"eeliDg  satisfied  that  he  was  not  on  the  Savana 
my  of  its  brandies,  Strain  coneluded,  tLough 
without  some  misgivings  and  doubts,  to  accept 
offers  of  the  Indian,  who  led  them  away  from 
river  in  a  westerly  direction,  by  a  well  beaten 
1   leading  through   a  cocoa  grove,   and   then 
^"lUgh  a  wild  forest.     The  route  lay  over  high 
es,  including  one  hill  of  nearly  6(30  feet  higl 
nightfall  they  halted  in   a  deep   and  gloomy 
ine  through  v/hich  brawled  a  rivuhit.     At  tli 
je  the  Indians  left,  promising  to  return  in  the 
•ning.     To  this  course  Strain  felt  under  the  nc- 
iity  of  assenting,  though  sorely  against  his  will. 
the  request  of  one  of  the  party,  the  natives  pro- 
id  to  bring  some  plantains  when  they  returned, 
watch-fires  were  made  at  some  distance  from 
place  which  had  been  selected  for  sleeping,  so 
)  mislead  the  Indians  if  they  should  attempt  to 
rise  them  in  the  night,  and  other  precautions 
e  taken.     On   the   morning  of  the  2Gth,   the 
le  returned,  accompanied  by  four  other  Indians, 
e  of  whom  were  with  him  the  previous  day. 
plantains  were  brought  as  promised,  but  they 
seemed  friendly,  and  advised  the  party  to  sup- 
themsolvcs  with  water  from  the  rivulet,  as  they 
lid  have  a  long  and  severe  march  before  they 
bed  any  more.    The  path  led  over  a  very  steep 
about  800  feet  in  height,  from  the  summit  of 
ch  could  be  seen  many  ranges  and  peaks  still 
ber,  to  the  northward.     Passing  along  over  a 
Y  rough  and  hilly  region,  with  occasional  plan- 
ons  of  cocoa   and   plantains  in  view,  the  path 
seemed   to  incline  rather  to   the  north-west. 
Indian  village  was  in  sight,  but  their  guide  was 
fcful  to  lead  them  as  far  as  possible  away  from 
tl'  Settlements  of  the  natives.     On  the  march,  one 
0  li'/  nan  was  stung  in  the  hand  by  a  scorpion, 
aJ  (ur  a  time  suffered  severely.     Some  moistened 
tcaeco  was   applied  to  the  wound,  and   the  man 

ti  compelled  to  swallow  brandy,  a  dose  to  which 
|had  a  great  repugnance,  being  a  strict  tempe- 
isco  man.  The  march  was  delayed  for  some  time 
bithis  accident,  but  by  night  the  sufferer  had 
iiirely  recovered.  He  said  the  effects  of  the  sting 
KJ-e  like  an  electric  shock,  instantaneous  and 
plalyziug.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  while 
diceuding  a  hill,  they  were  suddenly  confronted 
b  five  or  sis  Indians.  One  of  them  who  appeared 
tcuo  the  chief,  addressed  Strain  in  an  elaborate 
Bj'ech,  accompanied  by  much  gesticulation  and 
Vjiomence,  in  a  language  which  was  unintelligible, 
tr  would  his  guide,  though  urgently  requested  to 
fl'so,  interpret  what  was  said.  It  was  no  doubt 
a'  earnest  remonstrance  against  proceeding,  and 
a| assurance  that  the  party  would  not  be  allowed 
t(.[)ass  through  their  territory.  The.se  natives  were 
b  a  different  tribe  from  their  guide,  and  utterly 
apse  to  any  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whose 
Wrusions  they  have  uniformly  resisted.  Whatever 
Bj3  the  nature  of  this  communication,  its  effect  upon 
l|:  guide  was  most  unfavourable.  lie  appeared 
ly  and  depressed,  and  insisted  upon  leaving  the 
ty  in  the  morning,  resisting  Strain's  offer  of 
e  pay  if  he  would  fulfil  his  promise  of  conduct- 
him  to  the  Savana.  The  whole  march  this  day 
over  one  of  the  most  broken  countries  imagin- 
1.  Some  of  the  strange  Indiana  they  met,  con- 
liued  with  the  party  until  night,  and  appeared 
patly  to  enjoy  the  distress  of  the  wearied  men. 
\j.th  all  their  efforts,  a  distance  of  only  about 
tplve  miles  was  accomplished  this  day. 
lAn  anxious  night  was  passed  by  the  weary  ex- 
^srers,  as  they  were  well  aware  that  there  was  a 
il'ge  population  of  unfriendly  Indians  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood. The  stock  of  provisions  was  examined 
iu  the  morning,  and  was  found  to  bo  very  scanty. 
What  remained  was  principally  in  the  haversacks 
of  the  officers,  who  had  been  more  provident  than 
the  privates  of  the  party.  Strain  ordered  all  that 
remained  to  be  equally  divided.  Matters  now  be 
gan  to  look  discouraging,  still  if  they  could  make 
the  Savana  in  a  day  and  a  half,  as  the  Indians 
told  them  they  might,  and  could  tLero  obtain  boats, 
they  might  escape  without  great  suffering. 

On  setting  out,  some  of  the  strange  Indians  made 
a  show  of  acting  as  guides,  but  it  was  soon  found 
they  had  no  other  object  tlian  to  load  the  explorers 
astray,  and  iu  a  few  hours  the  pretended  guides, 
who  always  took  care  to  keep  a  safe  distance  ahead, 
struck  into  the  forest,  and  finally  disappeared. 
The  baffled  party  slowly  retraced  their  steps,  and 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  finding  their  way  back 
to  the  bed  of  a  stream  they  had  left  some  time  pre- 
viously. 

In  this  dilemma  a  council  was  called,  composed 
of  his  officers  and  the  two  New  Granadian  commis- 
sioners, iu  all  seven  persons.  'J'he  maps  were 
brought  out  and  spread  before  them,  and  Strain 
explained  to  them  their  position,  as  he  understood 
it.  Relying  upon  what  the  Indians  had  told  them, 
in  connection  with  the  indications  of  these  worth- 
less and  deceptive  maps.  Strain  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  on  the  Iglesias,  a  river  which 
entered  the  Savana  near  its  mouth.  Desirous  as 
they  were  to  reach  the  latter  river,  the  ri>k  and 
danger  appeared  to  be  too  great  to  be  encountered 
under  present  circumstances.  The  distance  was 
not  supposed  to  be  very  great,  but  there  was  no 
trail  to  direct  their  course,  so  that  they  would  pro- 
bably have  to  cut  a  path,  the  whole  of  the  way. 
The  journey,  therefore,  instead  of  a  day  and  a  half, 
might  require  weeks.  Even  should  the  Savana  be 
reached,  it  was  very  unlikely  any  canoes  could  be 
found,  as  the  Indians  would  be  certain  either  to 
conceal  or  destroy  them.  The  only  alternative 
then  left  would  be  to  make  their  way  through  an 
almost  impenetrable  mangrove  swamp,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  through  a  region  in  which 
they  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  find  game  or 
other  means  of  subsistence  on  their  slow  and  pain- 
ful journey.  Some  of  the  party  were  already  foot 
sore  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  should  they 
break  down  entirely,  it  would  be  impossible  to  car- 
ry them  through  the  dense  forest  which  they  would 
have  to  traverse.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  the 
river  they  were  on  was  or  was  not  the  Iglesias,  it  was 
certain,  that  however  tortuous  might  be  its  course,  it 
would  eventually  lead  to  Uarien  Harbour,  the 
common  receptacle  for  all  the  streams  in  that  re- 
gion. The  best  chance  for  game  was  on  the  river, 
where  some  fish  might  also  be  obtained,  and  pro- 
bably they  might  find  plantains  and  bananas. 
Finally,  by  keeping  on  the  river,  they  could  as  a 
last  resource  construct  a  raft  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  sick  and  exhausted  members  of  the  party.  It 
was  unanimously  voted  to  continue  down  the  river 
on  which  they  then  were.  No  propo.sition  was  made 
to  return  to  the  ship,  nor  does  the  idea  of  doing  so 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one.  National  and 
personal  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  the  com- 
mander and  officers  were  resolute  in  their  deter- 
mination to  carry  through  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, unless  utterly  impracticable. 

Of  the  seven  persons  who  participated  in  the 
council,  two  perished  during  the  journey,  and  one 
afterwards,  from  the  effects  of  starvation  and  fa- 
tigue. Tbe  river  down  which  they  had  determined 
to  proceed,  instead  of  being  the  Iglesias,  proved  to 
be  the  Chuqaanaqua,  which,  it  is  true,  had  its  outlet 

the  Darien  Gulf,  but  by  an  inconceivably  long 
and  tortuous  course  through  a  wild  region,  the 


penetration  of  which  was  accompanied  with  uniui- 
agiuable  difficulties  and  hardships.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  party  have  so  far  been  traced  from  day 
to  day,  with  sufficient  minuteness  of  detail  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  they 
were  led  on,  and  finally  induced  to  adopt  a  course 
which  resulted  so  disastrously.  Henceforward,  the 
narrative  will  be  more  condensed. 

The  party  proceeded  down  the  crooked  banks  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  this  day,  a  few 
plantains  were  found,  and  eight  birds  were  shot, 
including  an  owl  and  a  wood-pecker.  The  rations 
with  which  they  were  supplied  on  leaving  the  ship, 
had  now  given  out.  The  next  day,  the  28tli,  they 
continued  their  course,  and  though  without  provi- 
sion.?, the  spirits  of  the  men  were  still  good.  Three 
birds  were  shot,  a  few  fi^h  caught,  and  some  plan- 
tains and  bananas  found  in  afield.  In  some  places 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  the  un- 
dergrowth of  the  forest.  From  this  cireumstancc, 
and  the  great  fatigue  of  Castilla  and  I'olanco,  who 
possessed  less  strength  and  fortitude  than  the  North 
Americans  of  the  party,  they  encamped  early  in  the 
afternoon,  after  having  progressed  only  about  five 
miles.  The  mosquitoes  and  sandflies  which  abound- 
ed were  a  terrible  annoyance,  especially  at  night, 
the  hands  and  legs  of  many  of  the  men  being  much 
swollen  from  their  venomous  bites.  The  events  of 
the  29th  and  30th  were  much  like  tho.se  of  the 
previous  day.  More  plantains  and  bananas  were 
tbund,  and  an  iguana  and  a  crane  were  shot.  The 
progress  necessarily  slow,  was  still  further  delayed 
on  account  of  the  alleged  inability  of  the  Grana- 
dian commissioners  to  proceed.  The  next  day 
having  succeeded  iu  saving  a  considerable  distance 
by  cutting  off  one  of  the  river  bends,  they  attempt- 
ed it  again,  and  unfortunately  lost  the  river  alto- 
gether. They  did  not  regain  the  banks  until  the 
3d  of  Second  mouth,  having,  in  the  interval,  toiled 
through  masses  of  tangled  vegetation,  composed  in 
part  of  a  plant  resembling  that  which  produces  the 
pine-apple,  but  with  longer  leaves,  serrated  with, 
spines,  which  produced  most  painful  wounds,  espe- 
cially as  the  last  few  days'  march  had  stripped  the 
trowsers  from  many  of  the  men.  Some  palmetto 
or  cabbage  palm  was  found,  a  soft  substance, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  which,  when  boiled, 
is  nutritious.  A  deer  was  seen,  but  they  could  not 
get  a  shot  at  it.  The  higher  forms  of  animal  life 
do  not  abound  where  the  vegetable  world  flourishes 
in  such  rank  luxuriance.  As  they  groped  their 
way  through  the  wilderness,  they  came  upon  trees 
of  enormous  size,  one  of  which  would  have  mea- 
sured forty-five  feet  in  girth.  A  monkey  and  seve- 
ral turke3's  were  obtained,  but  the  party  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  regular  supplies  of  whole- 
some food ;  they  were  also  distressed  from  the 
scarcity  of  water,  and  were  therefore  thrown  into 
an  ecstasy  of  joy  when  the  river  was  again  found. 
They  also  discovered  a  new  fruit  of  the  palm,  au 
egg-shaped  nut,  covered  with  an  acid  pulp.  This 
nut  in  their  further  progress  became  the  principal 
article  of  food,  and  they  found  that  even  the  acid 
covering  would  support  life,  though  it  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  teeth,  and,  by  degrees,  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  stomach  also. 

From  this  time  forward,  a  marked  and  striking 
liffereuce  was  observable  in  the  powers  of  endurance 
between  the  officers  of  the  party,  and  the  common 
seamen,  although  the  latter  were  a  band  of  picked 
men,  selected  expressly  for  the  expedition.  The 
mere  advantage  of  greater  muscular  strength  was 
found  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
effects  of  intellect,  culture,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility,  with  the  pride  of  manhood  acting 
with  a  determined  will.  After  leaving  the  ship, 
they  all  fared  alike,  and  when  many  of  the  men 
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were  already  broken  down,  and  utterly  prostrated 
and  disheartened,  the  officers  and  engineers  were 
as  active,  energetic,  and  cheerful  as  at  first. 

From  this  fact,  an  important  lesson  may  be 
learned,  by  all  those  whose  province  it  is  to  direct 
the  energies  of  that  wonderful  and  mysterious  be- 
ing, man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  they  started  in  good 
spirits,  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  Strain 
was  now  pretty  well  convinced,  was  no  other  than 
the  Chuquanaqua,  and  which,  as  he  well  knew, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  crooked 
rivers  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  its  length.  On 
coming  to  their  halting  place,  he  determined  to 
make  a  raft,  having  come  across  some  very  buoy- 
ant wood.  The  only  axe  belonging  to  the  party, 
had  been  broken  in  attempting  to  fell  a  hard  tree ; 
they  were  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  their 
uiaehetcs,  a  heavy  knife  or  cutlass,  in  common  use 
on  the  Isthmus.  The  party  worked  with  energy, 
and,  by  noon  on  the  Gth,  launched  their  raft,  on 
which  was  placed  the  New  Grranadian  commis- 
sioners, and  four  other  persons,  including  the 
draughtsman  of  the  party,  Kettlewell,  who  was 
furnished  with  a  compass  to  take  the  bearings  of 
the  river,  for  Strain,  amidst  all  his  sufferings  and 
difficulties,  had  persevered  in  his  survey,  and  thus 
far  had  carefully  worked  up  the  route.  To  their 
great  chagrin  and  disappointment  they  soon  found 
that  their  labour  had  been  all  thrown  away ;  the 
progress  of  the  raft  was  arrested  by  huge  trees, 
that"  had  fallen  so  as  effectually  to  block  up  the 
stream.  It  was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  with  it 
a  musket,  carbine  and  hatchet  were  lost.  On  the 
7th,  their  .slow  and  painful  journey  down  the  banks 
continued,  nor  were  they  able,  with  all  their  vigi- 
lance, to  secure  enough  of  any  kind  of  food  to  allay 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  only  fish-hook  they 
had  with  them  had  been  accidentally  broken,  and 
all  their  efforts  to  make  an  effective  substitute  for 
it  were  in  vain.  A  fruit  growing  on  a  very  tall  tree 
was  this  day  discovered.  It  had  a  pungent  and 
peppery  taste,  and  was  found  to  be  both  refreshing 
and  stimulating.  It  grew  in  clusters  like  the  jack 
fruit  or  cocoa. 

(To  bo  contiuued J 
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Nothing  of  particular  moment,  except  what  has 
been  already  narrated,  occurred  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1789.  The  recommendation  of  that 
body  to  its  subordinate  meetings  was  principally 
confined  to  enforcing  advices  previously  given. 

Under  date.  Eighth  mo.  22d,  1790,  G.  C.  closes 
a  letter  of  friendship  and  business  of  little  moment 
to  II.  D.,  thus, — "  A  desire  to  grow  in  humble 
watchfulness  sometimes  deeply  impresses  my  mind 
and,  at  such  seasons,  the  welfare  of  distant  bre- 
thren and  near  friends,  seems  much  interwoven 
with  my  own.  Our  day  of  action  will  shortly  ter- 
minate, and  to  be  fully  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
account  of  our  stewardship  with  joy,  is  a  state  much 
to  be  desired,  and  worthy  of  our  greatest  diligence 
to  attain.  A  poor,  weak  brother,  who  has  his  own 
trials,  may  briefly  bint  this,  yet  he  apprehends  the 
person  he  bints  it  too,  is  not  without  the  same  sen- 
sations in  as  strong  and  clear  a  manner  as  himself, 
'  yet  iron  sharpeneth  iron.'  With  a  degree  of  un- 
feigned love,  G.  C." 

George  Churchman,  after  attending  Abington, 
Bucks  and  Burlington  Quarterly  Meetings,  held  in 
the  Fifth,  and  beginning  of  the  Sixth  months,  1791, 
thus  wrote  to  his  friend,  II.  D.,  from  Bradford,  near 
West  Chester,  Chester  county. 


"  Bradford,  Sixth  mo.  3d,  1791. 

"Dear  Fiicnd, — I  here  enclose  the  transcript 
thou  lent  me  of  the  Cornplanter's  speech.  I  looked 
for  thee  at  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  last  week, 
being  in  hopes  thou  would  attend  it.  I  do  not 
imber  to  have  seen  any  Friend  there  from  the 
city,  at  which  I  a  little  wondered,  considering  how 
many  there  are  with  you,  who  have  talents  for  use- 
fulness, if  they  were  but  occupied  with  a  careful 
eye  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Giver  and  the  church's 
benefit.  1  felt  on  venturing  out,  in  conformity  to 
some  small  intimations  of  duly  which  I  had  for  some 
time  perceived  in  my  mind,  considerable  weakness 
and  diffidence,  but  have  had  renewed  cause  of  thank- 
fulness and  encouragement  of  heart,  in  being  de- 
voted to  attending  to  the  small  discoveries  of  light, 
which  had  caused  a  willingness  to  endeavour  to 
give  my  company  at  three  Quarterly  Meetings  last 
month,  beside  the  one  I  belong  to ;  Burlington,  held 
at  Crosswicks,  was  the  last  one.  At  each  of  the 
three  I  bad  a  lively  hope,  a  solid  number  of 
Friends,  both  male  and  female,  were  in  the  gaining 
way,  as  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  usefulness,  which  a 
proper  regulation  of  matters  in  the  church  militant, 
consistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  discipline,  might 
produce.  I  was  frequently  comforted  in  believing 
that  Divine  Goodness  was  near,  and  graciously  will 
ing  to  assist  a  revolting  people,  to  '  stand  in  the 
way,  and  inquire  for  the  old  paths,'  with  the  invit- 
ing, alluring  language,  '  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will 
return  unto  you.'  Oh!  saith  my  soul,  may  the 
tender-hearted  everywhere  be  strictly  attentive  in 
listening  to  and  observing  the  language  he  utters, 
when  that  profound  stillness  takes  place  in  them, 
wherein  only  it  is  intelligible.  I  never  was  sensi- 
ble of  more  encouragement  for  faithful  labour  to- 
wards repairing  the  hedge  of  discipline,  believing 
that  a  door  is,  and  will  be  open  in  that  line,  which 
no  man  can  shut.  Under  these  sensations,  enlarge- 
ment of  heart  is  forcibly  felt,  towards  fellow-mem 
bers  in  every  station  and  capacity,  with  desires, 
that  we  may  jointly  be  found  in  the  way  of  coming 
forward.  Thomas  Scattergood  seemed  to  be  a  fa 
voured  instrument  in  dispensing,  I  hope,  an  avail 
ing  gospel  invitation  to  a  crowded  audience,  on 
Third-day,*  which  closed  with  a  savour  of  sweet- 
ness." 

G.  C.  to  II.  D.,  on  sending  him  some  hints  con- 
cerning wrongs  done  to  the  Indians,  and  his  views 
of  some  action  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  concerning 
the  matter. 

"Edgmont,  Eighth  mo.  31st,  1791. 

"Dear  Friend, — Being  here,  at  my  son  Edward's, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate,  as  here  en- 
closed, some  sentiments,  which  have  been  fresh 
with  me,  which  thou  may  make  such  use  of,  citl 
by  concealing  them,  or  showing  them  to  other 
Friends  for  examination,  as  may  appear  best  to 
thee.  I  often  feel  myself  to  be  but  a  mean  mortal, 
and  yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  degree  of  some- 
thing like  a  weighty  trust,  seems  at  times  to  in- 
crease on  my  shoulders,  which  prompts  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  capacity,  to  wish  well  to  my  country, 
and  so  do  what  I  can  for  her  benefit.  I  feel  also 
concerned  to  labour  in  the  line  allotted  me,  for  the 
promotion  of  good  order,  and  the  health  and  bene- 
fit of  the  religious  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. The  weight  of  this  last,  of  latter  time,  has 
by  no  means  appeared  to  diminish,  but  a  lively 
prospect  sometimes  has  opened,  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  present  day.  I  believe  that  for  the 
fruitful  labour  of  individuals  in  the  church  militant, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Head, 
to  those  who  may  be  favoured  with  His  wisdom  to 
move  on  in  the  faith,  and  with  the  patience  of  the 

*  Burlington  Qu.irtcrlj-  Meeting. 


saints.  He  will  more  and  more  open  a  door  whil  ;• 
no  man  can  shut.     When  clothed  with  His  arm Ji- 

proper  seasons,  it  will  still  be  lawful  to  '  conte  I  r 
earnestly'  for  things  appertaining  to  Sion's  prosjU-- 
rity,  that  she  may  be  prepared  for  the  days  whjp 
her  king  shall  restore  her  captivity,  and  give  jl'- 
cr  sincere-hearted  children,  '  beauty  for  ashes, tjjs 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praiij*' 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.'  I  thought  I  hadlil 
pretty  clear  glimpse  of  some  of  these  things,  in  tib 
tour  I  took  last  Fifth  month,  to  attend  the  Quijl- 
terly  Meetings  of  Abington,  Bucks  and  Burliijt 
ton.  It  was  truly  reviving  to  feel  and  to  have  \\i 
believe,  that  notwithstanding  we  are  a  people  v\ 
too  much  in  the  mixture,  and  many  of  us,  unccll- 
cerued  about  the  cloud  which  consequently  attenjl 
such  a  state,  which  is  apparent  in  our  meetings  l|l 
solemn  worship  and  at  other  seasons,  yet  thjt 
the  Lord  of  loving-kindness  is  on  his  way  to  restcjl 
the  ancient  paths,  and  to  cause  those  who  are  fulip 
given  up  in  heart  to  bear  the  effectual  operations i|- 
the  fining  pot  and  the  furnace,  to  come  tbrth  in  til' 
brightness,  and  to  be  really  assistant  among  th(jf 
brethren  and  sitters  in  helping  them  forward  ' 
right  way,  without  either  conniving  at  wrong  thinjl 
or  being  busy  in  a  zeal,  without  knowledge  ail 
true  charity  accompanying  it. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  enlarge,  but  these  latt; 
lines  have  been  produced,  in  the  freedom,  and 
hope  will  not  be  harmful  to  one,  whom  I  valv 
and  who,  I  hope,  is  not  unconcerned  for  a  prop 
advancement  from  stature  to  stature  in  such 
state  of  favour  as  those  may  expect  to  meet  wi 
who  crave,  above  all  things,  to  obtain  the  whi 
stone  and  new  name  at  last,  as  complete  ove 
comers  of  the  world." 

"  Thoughts  on  the  following  subject  having  h: 
a  weighty  place  in  my  mind,  and  having  late 
heard  of  bloody  ayloils  done  to  the  westward,  the 
thoughts  have  been  renewed. 

"  This  part  of  the  American  continent  claim( 
by  British  monarchs,  was  by  one  of  them  trail 
ferred  to  our  worthy  proprietor,  William  Pen 
The  first  settlement  thereof  made  under  him,  w 
done  with  an  eye  of  justice  to  the  natives,  and  wi 
a  religious  care  to  have  them  fully  satisfied,  touc 
ing  their  natural  right  to  the  soil  vested  in  them  1 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  These,  as  a  part 
His  human  creatures,  though  savage  and  muc 
uncultivated  for  want  of  better  opportunities 
improvement,  were  favoured  with  reason,  unde 
standing,  and  living  souls.  Many  of  them  displayi 
a  clear  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justi 
and  of  injustice,  and  manifested  a  noble  feeling 
gratitude  for  kindness,  great  generosity  and  opi 
hospitality.  In  Pennsylvania  and  other  settl 
raents,  wherever  and  as  long  as  justice  and  fa 
dealing  were  observed  towards  them,  a  remarkab 
peaceable  disposition  was  manifested  by  them  t 
wards  their  new  neighbours,  who  professed  chri 
tianity.  Men  bearing  the  exalted  name  of  chri 
tians,  having  increased  greatly  on  this  coutinci 
many  of  whom  have  not  cherished  the  benign  pri 
ciples  of  justice  and  kindness,  the  genuine  fruits 
obedience  to  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ,  fraud ,  inj  usti 
and  violence  have  prevailed  towards  those  nativ 
who  had  an  equitable  right  to  the  soil,  and  who 
case  demanded  different  treatment  from  christiar 
The  unjust  and  corrupt  practices  prevailing,  throuj 
avarice  towards  them,  amongst  the  people  favoun 
with  more  light  than  they,  have  been  attended  wi 
grievous  consequences.  Wars  have  been  produce 
and  the  result  has  been  great  aggravation  of  tl 
wrongs  and  oppressions  of  these  poor  natives,  wb 
if  they  had  been  treated  with  common  and  natur 
justice,  and  the  individual  kindness  and  care  attc 
dant  on  the  practice  of  true  Christianity,  might  ha 
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n  down  to  this  day,  our  useful  and  peaceable 
jghbours.     Things   are  now  arrived   at  a  very 


I- 

wlorable  state.     We,  as  a  people,  are  noted  iu 

rope,  and  well  known  in  America,  as  upholding 

nciples  of  justice  and  humanity  for  men  of  all 

ions  and  colours;  we  are  sensible  of  the  griev- 

1303  many  of  the  natives  of  this  country  have  just 

i  to  complain  of;  we  also  know  how  remark- 

for  justice  and  hospitality  the  natives  in  these 

ts  were  towards  our  forefathers  in  the  first  set- 

ioients ;  and  now,  as  a  large  Yearly  Meeting  of 

religious  Society  will  shortly  assemble  in  the 

where  the  representatives  of  the  different  States 

about  to  sit  again  in  Congress,  ought  it  not  to 

e  under  the  weighty  consideration  thereof,  to 

whether  for  the  real  good  of  our  country  and 

the  support  of  our  well-known  testimony  for 

tice,  we  ought  not  to  open  our  mouths  in  publicly 

lonstrating  against  the  injustice  and  offensive 

elty  practised  towards  this  people — a  people, 

situation  calls  for  acts  of  kindness  from  their 

'istian  brethren   as   a  debt  due,  more  fully  to 

pensate  for  the  land  we  inherit,  and  in  order 

ultivate  and  prepare  their  minds  to  receive  the 

uence  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 

the  good  of  their  souls.  G.  C." 

31st  of  Eighth  mo.,  1731." 

Co  how  many  Friends  H.  D.  showed  these  hints 
G.  C,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  minds  of  many 
this  time  were  aroused  to  the  subject,  and 
laimed  the  very  serious  consideration  of  the 
eting  for  Sufferings,  who,  in  the  following  year, 
Iressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject, 
eh  was  well  received. 

For  "  The  Friond." 

WHAT  DOST  THOU  HERE,  ELIJAH? 
at  dost  thou  here,  Christian,  retired  in  thy  cave. 


ben  .. 

jrni< 

of 

content 

on  o'er 

srael  rave? 

Eende 

clcns 

:uls  with  the  blacl<ness  of  n 

ight 

fetho.i 

liid 

nis 

t  thy  me 

asure  of  light? 

ftlstn 

k  not  w 

here  the 

ir  forefathers  trod 

B*thon 

too 

fo 

•sailing, 

the  cau 

se  of  thy  God  ? 

so,  but  iu  sorrow,  disheartened,  dismayed, 
1  deemest  poor  Zion  forever  betrayed, 
in  quiet,  from  strife  and  contention  apart, 
J  wouldst  sigh  and  hvment  in  affliction  of  heart, 
silence,  when  Jesus  appoints  it,  is  good, 
quiet  retirement  is  soul-strengthening  food, 
when  service  He  calls  for, — in  vain  will  arise, — 
quiet  outpouring  of  sorrowful  sighs; 
rithdrawal  in  secret  alone,  and  afar, 
a  the  scene  of  contention,  and  suffering  and  war  : 
thy  perfect  obedience  He  ever  requires, 
igh  thy  post  be  in  battle,  thy  path  through  the  ilres. 
Ihy  Master  no  labour,  no  service  for  thee, 
t  thou  shouldst  to  silence  and  solitude  flee? 
lere  no  one  who  needs  thy  anointing,  to  rouse, 
cause  of  thy  God,  and  his  Truth  to  espouse? 
there  nowhere  Elisha's;  young  men  at  the  plow, 
anvil,  saw,  trowel,  awaiting  thee  now, — 
the  precious  anointing,  thy  God  may  bestow, 
ugh  thee,  to  prepare  them  for  service  below  ? 
'riscilla's,  Aquila's,  instruction  who  need? 
who  in  their  turn  may  prove  helpers  indeed? 
I,  hear  and  obey  I  leave  thy  care  and  thy  woe, 
the  still  voice  of  counsel,  true  comfort  bestow; 
Is  thee,  though  myriads  to  Baalim  fall, — 
thousands  in  Israel  are  faithful  through  all ; 
bow  not  to  worship  !  they  will  not  behold, 
kiss  not,  they  touch  not,  his  image  of  gold  ; 
the  three,  who,  at  Dura,  their  God  would  obey, 
ugh  all  manner  of  music  was  there  to  bctr.ay  ; 
their  doom,  if  in  worship  they  bent  not  the  knee, 
the  furnace  o'erheated  in  seven-fold  degree, 
lese,  will  do  all  that  their  God  may  require, 
ugh  His  call  be  to  meet  him,  in  furnace  of  fire, 
lien  arouse  to  thy  labour  I     Be  strong  to  the  end  I 
he  openings  of  duty  with  courage  attend. 
Till,  though  trials  beset  thee,  at  death  there  will  bo, 
A  iiiiiot  of  mercy  in  waiting  for  thee! 
-<'  fiii-h  chariot  and  horses  of  fire,  as  were  given, 
T'iirar  tlie  old  Prophet  in  glory  to  heaven  ; 
Bij salvation  through  Jesus  shall  bear  thee  above, 
Ihl  chariot  of  mernj,  with  lining  of  love.  N. 


For  "Tbo  Friend." 
The  followiug  little  poem,  published  several  years  ago, 
in  "The  National  Era,"  must  touch  a  chord  in  the  me- 
mory of  every  one  at  least  whose  childhood  was  passed 
in  the  country.  I  have  read  it  to  many  elderly  Friends, 
and  never,  without  finding  it  aroused  a  thrill  of  pecu- 
liar pleasure  and  feeling ;  and  therefore  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  and  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend ;"  for  I  hold  it  a  truth,  that  whatever  tenders  the 
heart,  must  make  it  better. 

THE  CHILD'S  PLAY-HOUSE. 

BY    ANN    PRESTON. 

■Who  has  not  been  a  child,  and  made 

A  play-house  'neath  the  trees? 
And  who  so  old  but  groweth  young 

At  passing  one  of  these  ? 
I  saw  one  in  a  cool,  green  nook, 

Anear  a  cottage  wall, 
Built  cunningly,  with  many  rooms, 

And  stored  with  play-things  small. 
Prompt  little  hands  had  laid  stone  walls. 

And  swept  the  mossy  floors; 
And  sticks,  across  the  openings  laid. 

Were  gravely  called  "  the  doors." 

On  showy  shelves,  which  oft  would  fall, 

Were  treasures  rare,  I  ween — • 
The  broken  "  chinas"  glistened  there. 

In  blue,  and  red,  and  green. 

The  golden  light  of  childhood's  morn. 

While  gazing,  round  me  stole. 
And  fragrance,  from  its  far,  sweet  shores, 

Passed,  breeze-like,  o'er  my  soul. 
Once  more  I  trod  the  green,  mossed  bank. 

Where  'neath  a  school-house  tree. 
From  tiny  acorn  cups  we  drank, 

Aud  called  it  "  taking  tea." 

We  held  our  "  meeting"  o'er  again, 

And  I  was  preacher  there. 
And  with  mock  gravity  we  wore 

Our  serious  Quaker  air. 

But  thou  who  put  on  matron  airs. 

And  played  the  mother  then. 
The  fairest  one  of  all  our  school. 

Now  walkest  not  with  men. 

Thou,  too,  whose  dark  eyes  proudly  beamed. 

The  stateliest  of  that  band, 
'Mid  summer  toils  hast  gone  away 

Unto  "the  silent  land." 

Those  mosses  still  their  little  cheeks 

'Gainst  sister  mosses  lay, 
While,  of  the  three  who  leaned  ou  them. 

But  I,  the  weakest,  stay. 

Oh  I  earth  would  be  one  funeral  pyre. 

And  life  a  dream  of  pain. 
If  Beauty  did  not  live  for  aye. 

And  God  and  Love  remain. 


Niirogeti — its  Utility. — Nearly  every  person  is 
aware  that  a  watch  without  a  regulator  would  be 
of  very  little  use  ;  sometimes  it  would  be  too  fast, 
and  at  others  too  slow,  and,  although  it  would  go,  it 
would  not  keep  time.  Those  who  have  seen  a 
steam  engine  may  have  noticed  a  part  of  it  shaped 
thus,  A,  with  two  balls  twirling  round  on  the  end 
of  it ;  this  is  the  regulator.  The  power  of  steam 
was  known  long  before  Watt's  great  invention,  but 
there  was  no  method  of  regulating  it,  for  sometimes 
it  would  whirl  like  a  mill,  and  at  others  it  would 
go  as  slowly  as  the  pendulum  of  a  largo  clock. 
Hence,  we  clearly  see  the  value  of  a  mechanical 
regulator,  and  from  it  we  can  judge  by  analogy  of 
the  utility  of  a  chemical  regulator; — such  is  nitro- 
gen. 

The  ethereal  fluid  surrounding  the  earth,  which 
we  call  air,  is  the  source  of  a  terrific  power — oxy- 
gen ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  regulator  (nitrogen) 
that  is  mixed  with  it,  all  the  operations  of  nature 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  air,  would  go  at  a 
velocity  so  frightful  as  to  defy  description.  If  a 
candle  were  lighted  it  would  instantly  be  burned 


out ;  if  a  fire  were  lighted  in  a  grate,  not  only  the 
fuel,  but  the  whole  iron  range,  bars,  trivet  and  all, 
would  be  consumed.  Life,  instead  of  extending  to 
three-score  years  and  ten,  would  probably  termi- 
nate in  a  week.  We  can  thus  perceive  how 
much  wc  are  indebted  to  the  Divine  Controller  of 
the  universe,  who,  iu  giving  the  air  power,  (oxygen,) 
gave  with  it  also  its  regulator,  (nitrogen).  The  air 
contains  four  parts  of  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  ;  so 
that  when  we  breathe  we  inspire  nitrogen  in  much 
greater  proportion  than  wc  do  oxygen  ;  yet,  singu- 
lar enough,  this  gas,  nitrogen,  has  no  direct  action 
upon  our  lives  ;  it  is  perfectly  inert;  and  it  is  this 
singular  quality  of  nitrogen  which  renders  it  so 
very  remarkable.  Chemists  cannot,  by  any  straight- 
forward process,  make  it  unite  with  any  other  sub- 
stanca.  It  is  a  perfect  "  bachelor"  or  "  old  maid," 
among  the  elements.  Nevertheless,  it  does  suc- 
cumb to  some  of  nature's  laws,  for  when  the  lii'ht- 
ning  flashes  through  the  sky,  we  fiud  nitrogen 
united  with  hydrogen.  A  salt  of  ammonia  is  then 
produced  ;  this,  the  rain  brings  to  the  earth ;  plants 
absorb  it,  and  animals  eat  thereof.  Finally,  we 
find  nitrogen  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  animal 
tissue.  True,  however,  to  its  character,  nitroiren 
the  moment  it  has  ceased  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  vital  priuciple,  endeavours,  as  it  were,  to 
again  become  free.  The  most  unstable,  the  most 
explosive  and  dangerous  compounds,  are  those  con- 
taining nitrogen.  Chemists  produce  certain  mate- 
rials, which,  by  the  slightest  blow,  resolve  themselves 
into  gaseous  elements.  Nitrogen  is  always  one  of 
these ;  and  thus  the  great  regulating  valve  of  the 
atmosphere  once  more  plays  its  part. 

Preserving  Timber. — In  common  seasoned  tim- 
ber there  remains  a  certain  portion  of  sap,  which 
when  the  stick  or  board  is  shut  up  in  moist,  stagnant 
air,  is  liable  to  become  heated,  especially  in  summer 
and  to  ferment,  by  which  action  the  wood  rots.  la 
no  instance,  therefore,  should  a  piece  of  framincr  be 
so  inclosed  that  fresh  air  cannot  come  into  contact 
with  it.  To  every  roof,  spire,  and  dome,  there 
should  be  holes  at  such  points  as  will  iusure  a  con- 
tinual circulation  of  air  about  the  timbers.  Wood 
should  also  be  protected  from  alternate  moisture 
and  dryness,  as  these  changes  induce  rapid  decom- 
position and  decay.  A  piece  of  timber  immersed 
in  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  will  continue  un- 
changed in  its  nature  for  centuries.  Wood  expos- 
ed to  continuous  heat,  such  as  over  an  oven,  loses 
its  elasticity  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
and  becomes  very  brittle.  If  the  surface  of  timber 
is  entirely  protected  from  the  action  of  the  oxyen 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  endures  for  a  very  long  period. 
This  is  the  reason  why  wooden  pipes,  buried  in  the 
ground  in  a  compact  soil  do  not  decay  for  many 
years,  and  why  logs,  immersed  in  water,  remain 
fresh  for  centuries.  A  thin  solution  of  coal-tar  and 
whale  oil,  applied  warm  to  the  surface  of  timber 
which  is  to  be  placed  near  the  ground,  makes  an 
excellent  protective  ;  and  if  this  is  put  on  in  three 
successive  coats,  and  sifted  dust  from  a  blacksmith 
forge  then  strewed  over  the  surface,  the  timber  ia 
rendered  scarcely  susceptible  of  decay.  In  all 
framing  exposed  to  the  weather,  every  mortise  hole 
capable  of  retaining  rain  should  be  closed  up  with 
tar,  or  some  repellent  of  moisture.  A  solution  of 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  dis- 
solved in  every  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  warm 
to  wood  intended  for  framing,  is  also  an  excellent 
preservative.  Good  timber,  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  washed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  after- 
wards properly  painted,  is  very  durable.  It  often 
happens  that  paint  is  applied  to  timber  before  it  is 
thoroughly  seasoned;  but  this  tends  to  promote 
decay  by  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  sap. 
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Por  "The  Friend 

A  slwrt  Accoiait  of  the  Life  and  CMracter  of 
George  Fox;  by  his  Co-labourer,  William  Penn. 

FOR   OUR   YOUNG   FRIENDS. 

Commencing  with  that  of  George  Fox  as  fol- 
loweth,  I  propose,  if  it  meets  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  the  Editor,  to  compile  short 
biographies  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  early  Friends ;  more  particularly  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  younger  members,  who,  I  hope,  from 
some  modern  attempts  to  modify  and  to  make  in- 
novations, may  be  afresh  incited  to  seek  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  primitive  principles 
and  practice ; — with  the  life  and  conversation,  the 
faith,  sufferings  and  labours  of  the  illustrious  Qua- 
kers of  the  early  days.  For  while  it  is  cause  of 
thankfulness,  there  are  true  and  faithful  exponents 
still  of  these  doctrines  and  testimonies,  whom  we 
should  "  esteem  very  highly  in  love  for  their  works' 
sake,"  nevertheless  Quakerism  in  its  beginning  is 
invested  with  a  peculiar  interest  and  charm  from 
it5  being  introduced,  and  having  flourished  in  the 
face  of  persecutions,  of  prisons,  whippings,  confisca- 
tions, transportations  and  death.  Yet  the  power 
of  God  was  with  them,  as  it  was  with  Daniel,  and 
Shadraeh,  Meshaoh,  and  Abed-nego,  and  the  apos- 
tles and  martyrs  of  Jesus  aforetime.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  these,  also,  the  hand  of  Divine  retribu- 
tion, in  that  "he  is  a  God,  who  judgeth  in  the 
earth,"  was  often  remarkably  laid  upon  their  per- 
secutors. 

The  same  saving  grace  and  power,  which  they  sub- 
mitted to,  and  the  same  foundation  which  they  built 
successfully  upon,  remaineth  to  us  also.  The  Lord 
Jesus  is  yet  over  all,  the  Almighty.  He  is  as  able 
and  near,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  ever  he  was,  to  raise 
up  and  to  qualify  sons  and  daughters,  as  there  is  a 
willingness  to  deny  self  and  take  his  cross  upon  them ; 


in  thej)<yiver  of  cm  endless  life,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  light,  as  it  was  obeyed  in  tlie  mani- 
festation of  it  in  man.  "  For  in  the  Word  was 
life,  and  that  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

In  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  moved  of 
the  Lord  to  sound  out  His  great  and  notable  day. 
And  the  Lord  was  his  leader,  indeed  ;  for  it  was 
not  in  vain  that  he  travelled,  God  in  most  places 
sealing  his  commission  with  the  convincement  of 
some  of  all  sorts,  as  well  publicans  as  sober  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  Some  of  the  first  and  most 
eminent  of  them,  which  are  at  rest,  were  Richard 
Farnsworth,  James  Naylor,  William  Dewsbury, 
Francis  Howgil,  Edward  Burrough,  John  Camn, 
John  Audland,  llichard  Hubberthorn,  T.  Taylor, 
John  Aldam,  T.  Holmes,  Alexander  Parker,  Wil- 
liam Simpson,  William  Caton,  John  Stubbs,  llobert 
Widders,  John  Burnyeat,  llobert  Lodtre,  Thomas 
Salthouse,  and  many  more  worthies,  that  cannot  be 
well  here  named,  together  with  divers  yet  living  of 
the  first  and  great  convincement,  who,  after  tlw 
knoidedge  of  God's  purging  judgments  in  them- 
selves, and  some  time  of  icaiting  in  silence  upon 
him,  to  feel  and  receive  poiver  from  on  high  to 
speak  in  his  name,  (which  none  else  righthj  can, 
though  they  may  use  the  same  words,)  felt  the 
divine  motions,  and  were  frequently  drawn  forth  in 
the  ministry.  He  was  a  man  that  God  endowed 
with  a  clear  and  wonderful  depth,  a  discerncr  of 
others'  spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of  his  own. 
And  though  the  side  of  his  understanding  which 
lay  next  to  the  world,  and  especially  the  expression 
of  it,  might  sound  uncouth  and  unfashionable  to 
nice  ears,  his  matter  was  nevertheless  very  pro- 
found, and  would  not  only  bear  to  be  often  consi- 
dered, but  the  more  it  was  so,  the  more  weighty 
and  instructing  it  appeared.  And  as  abruptly  and 
brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences  would  fall  from 
him  about  divine  things,  it  is  well  known  they  were 


who  shall  stand  for  his  cause  and  testimonies.    Yea,  often  as  texts  to  many  fairer  declarations.     And 
'     will,  for  these,  even  make  a  way  in  the  wilder-  indeed  it  showed  beyond  all  contradiction  that  God 


and  rivers  in  the  desert.  "  The  mountains'' 
of  opposition  and  difficulty,  "  shall  skip  like  rams" 
before  them,  and  "  the  little  hills"  of  discouran;e- 


sent  him,  that  no  art^  or  parts  had  any  share  in  the 
matter  or  manner  of  his  ministry,  and  that  so  many 
reat,  excellent,  and  necessary  truths  as  he  came 


ment    and   trials,    "like   lambs."     Even   the    sea  forth  to  preach  to  mankind,  had  therefore  nothing 


shall  flee,  as  it  did  aforetime.  And  Jordan  shall 
be  driven  back  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  in  the  deliverance  of  his  children  and 
people.  But,  dear  young  Friends,  and  may  its 
solemn  reality  be  duly  impressed  upon  all  our 
hearts,  there  is  no  other  way  to  the  kingdom  than 
the  unchangeable  way  of  self-denial  and  the  cross  ; 
— there  is  no  other  enduring  Rock  and  foundation 
to  build  the  spiritual  house  upon,  than  that  which 
our  honourable  forefathers,  by  digging  deep,  were 
enabled  to  attain  to,  even  Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock 
of  every  age, — the  foundation  of  every  generation. 

George  Fox  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  about 
the  year  1624.  From  a  child  he  appeared  of  an- 
other frame  of  mind  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  ; 
being  more  religious,  inward,  still,  solid,  and  ob- 
serving, beyond  his  years. 

His  mother,  who  was  a  woman  accomplished 
above  most  of  her  degree  in  the  place  where  she 
lived,  taking  notice  of  his  singular  disposition,  and 
the  gravity,  wisdom,  and  piety  that  very  early  shone 
through  him,  refusing  childish  and  vain  sports  and 
company  when  very  young,  was  tender  and  in- 
dulgent over  him,  so  that  from  her  he  met  with 
little  difficulty. 

His  first  labours  in  the  ministry  were,  when  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  bring  people  from  self- performances;  tes- 
tifying and  turning  to  ilic  light  of  Christ  within 
tliem,  and  encouraging  them  to  wait  in  j'Otienceto 
feel  the  p)Oioer  of  it  to  stir  in  their  hearts,  that 
their  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  might  &tand 


of  man's  wit  or  wisdom  to  recommend  them.  So 
that  as  a  man  he  was  an  original,  being  no  man's 
copy.  And  his  ministry  and  writings  show  they  are 
from  one  that  was  not  taught  of  man,  nor  had  learn- 
ed what  he  said  by  study.  Nor  were  they  notional 
or  speculative,  but  sensible  and  practical  truths, 
tending  to  conversion  and  regeneration,  and  the  set- 
ting up  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  the  way  of  it  was  his  work.  So  that  I  have 
many  times  been  overcome  in  myself,  and  been  made 
to  say  with  my  Lord  and  Master  upon  the  like  oc- 
casion, "  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  and  revealed  them 
to  babes  ;"  for  many  times  hath  my  soul  bowed  in 
an  humble  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  that  he  did 
not  choose  any  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  this  world 
to  be  the  first  messenger  in  our  age  of  his  blessed 
truth  to  men  ;  but  that  he  took  one  that  was  not 
of  high  degree,  or  elegant  speech,  or  learned  after 
the  way  of  this  world,  that  his  message  and  work 
he  sent  him  to  do  might  come  with  less  suspicion 
or  jealousy  of  human  wisdom  and  interest,  and 
with  more  force  and  clearness  upon  the  consciences 
of  those  that  sincerely  sought  the  way  of  truth  in 
the  love  of  it. 

In  his  testimony  or  ministry,  he  much  laboured 
to  open  truth  to  the  people's  understandings,  and 
to  bottom  them  upon  the  principle  and  principal, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world,  that  by  bring- 
ing them  to  something  thai  teas  of  God  in  them- 
selves, they  might  the  better  know  and  judge  of 


him   and  themselves.     He  had  an  cxtraordinai 
gift  in  opening  the  Scriptures.     He  would  go 
the  marrow  of  things,  and  show  the  mind,  harmon 
and  fulfilling  of  them  with  much  plainness,  and 
great  comfort  and  edification.     But  above  all  ] 
excelled  in  praj'er.     The  inwardness  and  weight  ' 
his  spirit,  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  a(j' 
dress  and  behaviour,  and  the  fewness  and  fullne 
of  his  words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers  wir 
admiration,  as  they  used  to  reach  others  with  co  j 
solation.     The  most  awful,  living,  reverent  fran) 
I  ever  felt  or  beheld,  I  must  say,  was  his  in  prayej 
And  truly  it  was  a  testimony  he  knew,  and  livci 
nearer  to  the  Lord  than  other  men;   for  they  th.i 
know  him  most,  will  see  most  reason  to  approacj 
him  with  reverence  and  fear.     He  was  of  an  inn  i 
cent   life,   no   busybody,   nor  self  seeker,   neith 
louchy  nor  critical :   what  fell  from  him  was  vei 
inoflFensive,  if  not  very  edifying.     So  meek,  coi 
tented,  modest,  easy,  steady,  tender,  it  was  a  pie. 
sure  to  be  in  his  company.     He  exercised  no  ai 
thority  but  over  evil,  and  that  everywhere  and  ; 
all,  but  with  love,  compassion,  and  long-sufferin 
A  most  merciful  man,  as  ready  to  forgive  as  una  /, 
to  take  or  give  an  offence.     Thousands  can  tru 
say,   he   was   of  an   excellent  spirit    and    savoi 
among  them,  and  because  thereof  the  most  exee 
lent  spiiits  loved  him  with  an  unfeigned  and  u 
fading  love.  And  truly,  I  must  say,  that  though  6c 
had  visibly  clothed   him  with  a  divine  preferei 
and   authority,  and  indeed   his  very  presence  < 
pressed  a  religious  majesty,  yet  he  never  abused 
but  held  his  place  in  the  church  of  God  with  gre,' 
mcekticss,    and    a  most  engaging  humility  ar. 
moderation.  For  upon  all  occasions,  like  his  blesst 
Master,  he  was  a  servant  to  all,  holding  and  exe 
cising  his  eldership  in  the  invisible  poieer  that  hi 
gathered  them,  with  reverence  to  the  Head  ar 
care  over  the  body,  and  was  received  only  in  tb 
spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  as  the  first  and  chi 
elder  in  this  age ;  who,  as  he  was  therefore  wort! 
of  double  honour,  so  for   the  same  reason  it  w 
given  by  the  faithful  of  this  day;   because  his  a 
thority  was  inward  and  not  outward,  and  that  li 
got  it,  and  kept  it  by  the  love  of  God,  and  powi 
of  an  endless  life.     I  write  my  knowledge  and  n 
report,  and  my  witness  is  true,  having  been  wi 
hiin  for  weeks  and  months  together  on  divers  oec 
sions,  and  those  of  the  nearest  and  most  exercisii 
nature,  and  that  by  night  and  by  day,  by  sea  ai 
by  land,  in  this  and   in   foreign  countries  :   and 
can  say  I  never  saw  him  out  of  his  place,  or  not 
match  for  every  service  or  occasion.     For  in  s 
things  he   acquitted   himself  like   a  man,   yea, 
strong  man,  a  new  and  heavenly-minded  man. 
divine,  and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God  Almightj 
making.     I  have  been  surprised  at  his  questio 
and  answers  in  natural  thing.?,  that  whilst  he  w 
ignorant  of  useless  and  sophistical  science,  he  hi 
in  him  the  foundation  of  useful  and  commendal 
knowledge,    and    cherished   it  everywhere.     Ci' 
beyond  all  forms  of  breeding  in  his  behaviour ;  ve 
temperate,  eating  little  and  sleeping  less,  though 
bulky  person.   Thus  he  lived  and  sojourned  amoii 
us,  and  as  he  lived,  so  he   died,  feeling  the  sai^ 
eternal  power  that  had   raised  and  preserved  hii 
in  his  last  moments.  His  works  praise  him,  becau, 
they  are  to  the  praise  of  Ilim  that  worked  by  hin;, 
for  which  this  memorial  is  and  shall  be  blessed. 
have  done,  when  I  have  left  this  short  epitaph 
his  name  :  "  Many   sons  have   done  virtuously  , 
this  day,  but,  dear  George,  thou  cxcellest  them  al. 
He  died  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1690,  ; 
the  67th  year  of  his  age. 


Abhor  detraction  ;  'tis  the  sin  of  fallen  ange 
and  the  worst  of  fallen  men. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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HfFeis^r  on  Home. — The  following  noble  sonti 
Hnts  were  uttui-cil  by  Daniel  Webster :  "  It  is  only 
How-minded  pretenders  wbo  make  either  d 
juished  origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit, 
cure  origin  a  matter  of  personal  reproaeh.  A 
Lo  is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  b 
lamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  did  happen  t 
to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin,  raised  among  thi 
T-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early 
t  when  the  sinoke  first  rose  from  its  rud< 
iney,  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  ther 
no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habita 
between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers 
Canada,  Its  remains  still  exist;  I  make  it  an 
laal  visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  and  teach 
n  the  hardships  endured  by  the  geuenitions  be- 
!  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollec- 
I,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  afl'ections,  and  the 
rations  and  incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I 
of  this  primitive  family  abode  ;  I  weep  to 
ik  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now 
mg  the  living,  and  if  ever  I  fail  in  afiectiouato 
eration  for  him  who  raised  it,  and  defended  it 
inst  savage  violence  and  destruction,  cherished 
domestic  comforts  beneath  its  roof,  and  through 
fire  and  blood  of  seven  years'  revolutionary 
shrunk  from  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his 
Qtry,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition 
er  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and  the  name 
By  posterity  be  blotted  from  the  memory  of 
ikind." 

The  Saskatchawan. 
it  the  eastern  base  of  the  llocky  Mountains, 
r  the  50th  parallel,  a  river  takes  its  rise,  flow- 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It 
je  Saskatchawan — a  noble  stream,  draining  an 
lense  territory.  The  country  around  it  is  called 
Saskatchawan  country — containing  an  area  of 
itory  which  would  make  ten  States  as  large  as 
Ek  or  New  York.  This  section  of  the  world, 
erto,  has  been  but  little  known;  but  it  is  soon 
e,  in  the  probable  progress  of  human  events,  a 

lous  section.  Lake  Winnipeg — a  body  of 
ir  as  large  as  Lake  Erie — lies  near  the  centre 

lis  vast  territory,  and  it  receives,  in  addition 

e  Saskatchawan,  the  Red  lliver  of  the  North, 
ih  rises  in  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  and  flows 
ugh  as  rich  and  fertile  a  valley  as  any  on  the 

rican  continent.  In  this  valley  is  the  Selkirk 
lement,  Pembina,  Fort  Garry.     It  is  a  deep 


is  described  as  a  boundless  level  plain,  elevated 
about  thirty  feet  above  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  for  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  a  due 
South  direction,  rising  so  imperceptibly,  that,  only 
by  instrumental  measurement,  its  inclination  wa; 
apparent."  Both  the  lied  and  Assiuiboinc  rivers 
are  heavily  timbered  on  their  banks  for  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile  deep.  Fruits  are  raised  in  abuu 
dance.  Melons  and  tomatoes  ripen  in  the  open 
air.  The  settlements  already  formed  on  the  lied 
lliver  run  for  about  fifty  miles  on  its  immediate 
banks,  the  houses  being  generally  built  quite  closi 
to  tlie  stream,  the  farms  of  from  fifty  to  two  bun 
dred  and  fifty  acres  stretching  backwards  in  long 
strips  into  the  prairie. 

Towards  this  territory  our  American  lines  of 
railway  are  reaching.  The  distancGj'rom  St.  Paul 
iMiunesota,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  lied 
river  of  the  North,  is  200  miles,  over  an  elevated 
plateau.  Sixty  miles  of  this  road  is  under  eon 
tract  to  be  completed  in  1859,  and  measures  are 
being  taken  to  push  it  on  rapidly  over  the  line  sur 
veyed  by  Governor  Stevens  for  the  North  Pacific 
road,  that  the  settlements  on  the  lied  river  may  be 
brought  into  connection  with  St.  Paul.  The  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  wisely  taken 
tice  of  this  section  of  the  country.  In  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Canal  Navigation  by  steam, 
appointed  by  that  body,  the  matter  is  exhibited  in 
a  clear  light,  as  of  great  importance  to  this  cc 
try.  They  say  truly  that  "  when  this  road  shall 
be  completed,  another  grand  division  of  the  con 
tinent,  comprising  half  a  million  square  miles,  will 
be  open  to  settlement,  in  which  communities  will 
spring  up  with  the  rapidity  which  has  marked  the 
marvellous  growth  of  our  own  country,  posses; ' 
all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  This  commerce  will  be  added  to  that 
we  now  receive  from  the  Great  West,  if  we  wel- 
come it  with  such  facilities  as  will  enable  the  grains 
nd  meats  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  be 
set  down  upon  our  docks  at  rates  which  will  yield 

ood  return  to  the  producer,  though  transported 
more  than  2000  miles.  No  continent  can  show  a 
arallel,  as  none  can  show  such  stupendous  works 
for  the  facilitation  of  commerce  by  a  people  '  in  the 
gristle,  and  not  yet  ripened  in  the  bone  of  man- 
hood.' " 

England  is  directing  her  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject.    Parties  are  now  traversing  the  plains  of  the 
lue  North   450   miles,  navigable  Saskatchawan,  surveying  the  line  of  the  great  Pa- 


large  steamers.     There    are   numerous  oth 
ims  flowing  through  that  section,  but  these  are 
jrincipal. 

his  vast  section  of  territory  is  beginning  to  fill 

apidly  with  settlers.     It  is  an  inviting  region, 

1  reports  are  true.     West  of  Winnipeg,  the 

ate  is  as  mild  as  that  of  Massachusetts.     The 

le  of  this  section  is  adapted  to  wheat  culture, 

although  it  is  so  far  North,  Indian  corn  can  be 

sssfully  cultivated  in  the  southern  part.     A 

It  traveller   has   published    in  the    Hamilton 

itator  the  result  of  a  tour  of  six  to  seven  hun- 

miles  through  the  Swan  river  region.     After 

ribing  the  general  features  of  the  country  as 

prairies,  interspersed  with  belts  of  heavy  oak 

elm,  he  says  : — "  I  am  afraid  that  in  de^ceud- 

the  rich  valleys   of  the  Swan  River  and   the 

niboine,  I  seem  to  have  been  indulging  in  ro- 

ce,  when  the  fact  is,  that  I  have,  in  reality, 

n  short  of  the  truth.     All  the  banks  and  braes 

ill  have  been  written  of  could   not  exceed  those 

)f|iwan  lliver,    and   all   the   groves,  lawns,  and 

iljtation.-:,  ever  laid  out  by  t^cniu,  and  art,  would 

ill  -r.ii  tiling  more  beautiful  iu  the  winding  slopes 

if  10  Ajsiuiboine."     The  valley  of  the  Red  lliver 


ilway,  which    bids   fair  to   be   constructed, 
I  we  are  quarrelling  iu  our  jealousy 


cific 
whiL 

to  the  Pacific.  The  future  of  that  section  is  full  of 
interest.  Adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  it  is  to 
be  a  pa*-t  of  the  world's  granary.  Its  connection 
with  the  United  States  by  way  of  trade  must  be 
more  intimate  than  with  the  Eastern  Canadas.  It 
is  eminently  wise,  and  prudent,  and  important,  that 
our  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  assist  by  all 
honourable  and  proper  means,  in  extending  facili- 
ties of  trade  and  travel  towards  that  vast  and  fer- 
tile region, — Boston  Atlas. 


Avoid    discontented 
or  reprove  them. 


per 


to  inform 


THE    FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH   2, 


It  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  gains  of  this 
utilitariau  age,  that  the  exercise  of  observation 
and  the  kuowledf^e  of  the  sources  of  many  social 
and  domestic  evils,  are  so  far  diffused  throughout 


the  different  classes  in  most  civilized  communities, 
as  to  enable  them  to  discern,  in  many  cases,  the 
causes  that  most  powerfully  operate  to  destroy  or 
impede  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  they 
dwell ;  and  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment 
when  and  why  some  governments  are  better,  and 
some  worse  administered  than  others.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  submission  of  the 
French  nation  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  present 
Emperor. 

That  a  people  so  ardent  and  impulsive,  who  for 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  have  been  vainly 
attempting  to  install,  by  revolution  and  violence, 
that  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  has  always 
shown  itself  to  be  the  growth  of  patient  cultiva- 
tion through  many  successive  generations,  should 
quietly  acquiesce  in  the  different  acts  by  which 
almost  every  prerogative  of  liberty  has  been  crushed 
out,  by  a  man  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
strong  personal  claim  to  pre-eminence,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  masses 
over  whom  he  rules,  feeling  that  their  material 
prosperity  is  promoted  by  the  absence  of  internal 
dissension,  and  frequent  change,  are  disposed  not 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  so 
long  as  the  ills  accompanying  it  are  overbalanced 
by  the  good  obtained.  Not  that  the  desire  for 
constitutional  liberty  has  died  out  in  France,  or 
that  indignation  is  not  felt  and  cherished  at  the 
destruction  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
people,  but  they  see,  that  with  all  his  faults,  the 
Emperor  has  inaugurated  and  maintains  a  reign, 
that  so  far,  has  brought  public  quiet  and  the  op- 
portunity for  industry  to  acquire  a  competence ; 
and  present  enjoyment  and  a  sense  of  security,  are 
holding  hostile  feelings  in  abeyance,  and  securing 
quiet  submission ;  as  in  physics,  equal  attractions, 
however  opposite,  are  equivalent  to  a  state  of  rest. 

But  a  much  more  gratifying  example  of  the  in- 
creased observation  and  intelligence  of  the  people, 
in  relation  to  the  dependence  of  their  interests  upon 
the  objects  and  policy  pursued  by  the  government 
under  which  they  live,  and  of  the  increased  in- 
fluence which  their  opinions  and  wishes  exercise 
upon  those  who  are  set  to  rule  over  them,  is  given 
in  the  free  and  general  expression  of  the  people 
against,  and  in  consequence  of  that  expression,  the 
probable  avoidance  of  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  which  has  been  for  some  time  apparently 
imminent.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that,  but 
for  the  unmistakable  demonstration  made  by  the 
people  of  France  and  England,  in  opposition  to 
the  commencement  of  a  war  in  Europe,  its  dreaded 
scenes  of  carnage  would  be  enacting  at  the  present 
time.  Readily  as  the  passions  of  the  populace  are 
aroused,  especially  where  hereditary  antipathic'^ 
exist,  and  disposed  as  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Austria  appear  to  be  to  refer  the  accomplishment 
of  their  ambitious  designs  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword,  it  is  evident  that  an  outbreak  has  been 

far,  and  probably  will  be  altogether  prevented, 
by  the  opinions  and  feelings  prevalent  among  the 
people  at  large,  who  are  from  time  to  time  letting 
it  be  known  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
repugnant  to  war,  and  more  impressible  to  the  be 
lief  that  it  sacrifices  their  material  and  moral  in- 
terest. 

The  daily  press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  speaks  in 
a  different  tone  respecting  military  efforts  and  their 
effects,  from  what  it  did  twenty  years  ago;  and 
clearly  shows  that  the  increasing  disposition  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  of  peace,  is  not  to  be  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  a  selfish  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of 
material  comfort,  nor  yet  altogether  to  a  dread  of 
change;  but  that  the  power  of  moral  principles, 
and  sensitiveness  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  are 
gaining  on  the  rude  nature  of  the  different  classes; 
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so  that,  althouo-b  they  are  yet  far  from  nicely  dis-!  vernment  bill  for  the  partial  abolition  of  the  church 

.     .       .  °i        .-J-  1  e  »i  „   rates,  bv  a  large  maioritv.     Lord  John  Russell  has  Kiveii 

crimiDat.ug   and   acting  from   a  clear  sense  of  the  ^^^^.^.^  X^^  ^^o^_^^^^_^^}^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^^_^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^k^^^^ 

exact  boundaries   between  vice   and   virtue,  they 


'  that  no  adjustment  of  the  elective  franchise 
have  become  more  sensible  to  the  demands  of  jus-   the  House  or  the  country,  which  does  not  provide  for  a 
tice,  more  effectually  alive  to  the  folly  and  crime 


of  attempting  to  settle  national  differences  by  th 
destruction  of  human  life  and  property,  and  conse- 
quently more  willing  to  resort  to  the  efforts  of  di- 
plomacy for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  and  the 
maintenance  of  rights.  Self-love  is  sometimes 
more  arrogant  than  blind,  and  it  is  certainly- 
most  extraordinary  attestation  to  the  commanding 
force  of  this  public  opinion,  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
with  all  his  assumed  power,  and  his  desire  to  con 
ceal  his  weaknesses  and  his  impulses  from  the 
public  eye,  betrays  its  effect  upon  him,  and  has 
addressed  a  private  letter  over  his  own  signature 
to  one  of  his  defenders  in  England,  manifestly  in- 
tended for  circulation  through  the  press,  in  order 
to  exonerate  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having 
recklessly  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  friends  of  peace  cannot  flatter  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  the  time  has  yet  come,  when 
nations  will  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  not  learn  war  any  more ;  but  they  may  cer- 
tainly rejoice  in  the  evidence  afforded,  by  the  com- 
mon acknowledgment  of  the  belligerent  parties  in 
the  Crimean  war,  that  with  all  its  miseries  and  de- 
struction, it  was  utterly  useless  for  the  attainment 
of  the  object  for  which  it  was  waged  ;  by  the  pre- 
sent expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  hostile 
movements  of  two  of  the  nio.-t  powerful  govern- 
ments in  Europe,  and  the  acknowledged  influence 
that  expression  has  had  in  delaying,  if  it  does  not 
altogether  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities ; 
by  the  increased  impressibility  of  the  public  mind 
to  the  benign  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  accu- 
mulating force  with  which  they  act,  as  the  masses 
become  more  capable  of  appreciating  their  truth, 
and  their  efficacy  in  promoting  their  welfare,  that 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  tone  of  nation 
al  moral  feeling,  is  obtaining,  and  that  the  good  work 
of  bringing  nations  to  recognize  the  duty  of  sub 
mitting  their  controversies  to  some  court  ol'  arbitra- 
tion, is  going  on  with  increasing  hopes  of  success. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  9th. 
The  advices  from  the  continent  wore  a  more  pacific 
aFipoct.  The  Paris  Consiitutiond  re-asserts  that  the 
French  troops  are  evacuating  the  Roman  territories. 
From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  a  favourable  impression 
had  been  created  by  the  pacific  articles  published  iu  the 
Paris  Moniteur.  Count  Buol  and  the  leading  statesmen 
believe  that  peace  will  be  maintained.  Fears  were  how- 
ever entertained  of  explosions  in  Austrian  Italy. 

At  Milan,  arrests  continued  to  take  place  ;  the  discon- 
tent was  general,  and  business  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete stagnation.  The  Austrians  were  strongly  fortify- 
ing Pavia. 

The  King  of  Naples  is  said  to  be  ill  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
She  is  said  to  have  signed  an  offensive  and  defensivi 
treaty  with  Austria,  and  a  reign  of  terror  and  suspicior 
jirevailcd  in  the  capital.  No  passports  could  be  obtained 
by  land  or  sea.  A  number  of  political  prisoners, 
bad  been  shipped  from  Naples  for  New  York,  compelled 
tlic  captain  of  the  vessel  to  alter  his  course,  and  land 
them  at  Queenstown,  Ireland.  The  exiles  were  seventy 
in  number,  iucluding  one  Bishop  and  seven  priests 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  formed  and  ratified 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  a  small 
improvement  in  prices.     Breadstuffs  very  dull,  and  still 

Consols,  9GJ.  The  railway  share  market  was  active, 
and  good  prices  were  commanded.  Bank  and  other 
stocks  were  also  firmer, 

Four  Days  Later. — Lord  Cowley  had  left  Vienna  on 
his  return  to  England,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
the    bearer   of  satisfactory  propositions    from   Austri 
Sardinia,  however,  still  maintains  a  threatening  attitude. 

The  British  liouse  of  Commons  has  rejected  the  Go- 


greater  extension  of  suffrage  in  cities  and  boroughs  than 
is  provided  for  in  the  bill  presented  by  the  ministry. 
The  Neapolitan  exiles  explain  their  conduct  on  board  the 
ship  David  Stuart.  They  say  they  simply  threatened 
the  captain  with  law  proceedings,  if  he  took  them  to 
America  against  their  consent.  They  were  being  libe- 
rally provided  for  in  England.  The  London  Times  re- 
commends a  public  subscription  in  their  behalf.  Five 
of  the  men  arrested  in  Ireland  for  connection  with  the 
PhenixClub,are  being  tried  for  treason.  They  are  charged 
with  conspiring  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  cou 
try,  and  establish  in  Ireland  a  Democratic  Republic. 

It  was  expected  the  Congress  of  Paris  would  meet  > 
the  following  week,  on  the  question  of  the  Danubi 
Principalities. 

The  following'were  the  quotations  for  breadstuffs  on 

the  11th   ult.,  at  the  Liverpool  market.     Flour,  10«.  to 

12s.  per   100  lbs.:  red  wheat,  5«.  6rf.  a  9«.  2d.  per  100 

lbs.;  white,  8«.  Id.  a  10s.  9i. ;  mixed  and  yellow  corn, 

,  a  6s.  Zd. ;  white  corn,  7s.  Zd. 

UNITED  STATES.— iVcw  lorA.— Mortality  last  week, 
9.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  wheat  in  this  market. 
On  the  2Cth,  the  sales  were  as  follows: — Choice  white 
Kentucky,  §2.00  ;  red  and  amber  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
$1.48aS1.50;  Milwaukie  club,  $1.35,  No.  2;  Chicago 
Spring,  $1.05;  rye,  95  cts. ;  barley,  70  cts.  a  80  cts. ; 
Western  oats,  61  cts.  a  62^  cts.;  Western,  mixed  corn, 
90  cts. ;  yellow  Jersey,  89  cts. ;  Southern,  88^  cts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  202.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  the  Gas  Works  of  the  city  considerably,  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  which  Councils  have  authorized  a  loan 
of  §500,000.  Fairmount  Park,  a  beautifully  located 
piece  of  ground,  including  the  Lemon  Hill  estate,  and 
property  adjoining  on  the  north-west,  is  about  to  be 
improved  and  laid  out  for  the  public  use,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  Council.-i.- 
The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  med 
cal  schools  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  session  jui 
closed,  was  1357,  of  whom  about  700  graduated. 

California.— %a.a  Francisco  dates  to  Third  month  5th, 
have  been  received.  Accounts  from  the  interior  of  the 
State  report  that  abnndant  rains  had  fallen,  in  conse 
quence  of  which  the  receipts  of  gold  were  light.  Th 
mining  prospects  however  continued  good.  At  Shasta, 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  expel  the  Chinese  by  force. 
The  authorities  had  called  in  the  military  to  preserve 
jieace. — Late  accounts  from  Frazer  river  state  that  the 
miners  had  resumed  work,  and  everything  promi:;ed  a 
lively  season. — An  arrival  at  San  Francisco  confirms  the 
intelligence  that  the  Fejee  Islands  have  been  ceded  to 
England. — An  arrival  from  Australia  states  that  the 
rk  Temiindile  had  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  and  115  lives  were  lost. 

The  rennsijlrania  Coal  Trade,  promises  to  be  much 
larger  than  that  of  last  season.  The  increase  already 
m  the  three  principal  lines,  is  as  follows — on  the  Read- 
ng  and  Pottsville  railroad,  77,099  tons;  Lehigh  Valley 
railroad,  41,418  ;  Schuylkill  Navigation,  5,147  ;  the  bu- 
siness of  the  latter  having  just  commenced. 

The  Union  Railroad.— A.  bill  for  connecting  all  the 
railroads  of  Philadelphia  at  a  central  point,  and  giving 
them  access  to  the  Delaware  in  the  heart  of  business, 
without  incommoding  any  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  has 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  received 
the  signature  of  the  Governor.  An  underground  rail- 
road is  proposed,  which  the  projectors  consider  entirely 
practicable,  and  calculated  to  reduce  considerably  the 
present  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  produce  of  the 
west,  and  thus  materially  benefit  the  commerce  of  th( 
port. 

Miscellaneous.  —  European  Emigration.  —  Official  des- 
patches show  that  the  emigration  from  Bremen,  during 
the  year  1858,  was,  to  New  York,  12,457  passengers  in 
seventy-one  ships,  the  entire  number  to  the  United  Sta 
being  23,127.  In  1857,  the  number  was  49,370,  and 
1856,  35,688.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  2,756,000,  and 
from  Germany  1,200,000  ;  from  France  scarcely  200,000 
In  1857,  while  England  sent  212,000,  and  Germany 
110,000,  France  numbered  only  18,800,  including  8000 
or  9000  to  Algiers.  In  the  last  ten  years,  one  half  of 
the  French  emigrants  have  gone  to  Algiers,  and  not  mon 
than  100,000  Frenchmen  have,  during  that  period,  emi 
grated  to  "  the  new  world." 

French  Railroads. — It  is  said  that  the  present  railroad; 
of  France  which  cost  about  four  hundred  niillinns  o 
dollars,  produce  only  §5,000,000  yearly,  or  about  \\  pc 
cent,  of  ihcir  cost. 


Some  of  the  Lost  rn'ics.— The  Jewish  Chronicle  state 
that  the  remnants  of  a  Jewish  colony  have  been  Ibum 
Kai-fung-foo,  China.  A  communication  is  about  I- 
be  opened  with  these  sous  of  Israel  by  their  British  co 
religionists,  and  they  will  be  requested  to  send  twi 
youths  to  England  to  receive  a  European  education 
They  have  been  separated  from  all  intercourse  with  th 
remainder  of  their  race  for  a  period  of  six  centuries. 


RECEIPTS. 
Harrison,  agt,  Eng.,  £11  8s.,  fo 


Received  from  Geo.  H 
sundry  subscribers  ;  from  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  lo.,  §5,  to 
vol.  32  ;  from  F.  Taber,  Mass.,  §2,  vol.  31. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Mectinr 
.or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  u 
in  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  c 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  thei 
BS  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  Wm.  A  Scht-eti 
(.Montgomery  Hotel,)    north-east  corner   of  Sixth   an 
Willow   streets,   and  at  Watson's  stables   on   Marjha 
street, between  Coates  and  Brown  streets ;  and  for  Fritnd 
thin  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Jlonthly  Meetiii<:,  s 
est  Jersey  and  Camden  Ferry,  Parson  and  Woul.;.  ;i' 
Camden,  N.  J.  ;  the  Upper  Hotel,  in  Woodbury,   ' 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth  street,  Phihukl; 
and  McCrea's  stable,  26J  N.  Third  street. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF    FRIENDS   IN  AMEUIC-V 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  (J 

Friends   in    America,   will   be   held  at  the  Commiitc-c 

room.  Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  ivn' 

ing,  the  16th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

JoH.s-  Caktek,  Secretary. 
Fourth  month,  1859. 


..„..,! 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding-scho 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-da; 
the  8th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  r.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  aud  that  on  Ailmi; 
sions  meet  on  the  same  day;  the  former,  at  4  otlocl 
and  the  latter,  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  examination  at  the  School  commences  on  ThiiL 
day  morning,  and  closes  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  oi  iL 
same  week.  Joel  Evans,  t'lirii.. 

Third  month  24th,  1859. 

For  the  accommodation   of  the  Visiting  Committe 

conveyances  will  he  at  the  "  Street  Road  Station"  on  th 

■  West  Chester  Railroad,  on  the  arrival  of  the  2  o'cloc 

n,  on  the  afternoon  of  Second-day,  the  41h  of  Fourt 

ith.     There  will  also  be  a  conveyance  on  tin 

of  the  7  J  A.  M.  train  on  the  same  day.     The  dep( 

Road  is  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Mark- 


WANTED. 

A  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  School,  either  in  the  cii 
or  county. 

For  information,  inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend 


Married,    on  Fourth-day,   the  23d   ult.,  at  Friend 
Meeting-house,    on    Twelfth    street,   Joux    Tathm 
Julianna  R.,  daughter  of  Oliver  Parry,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  12lh  of  First  mouth,  1859,  Hepzibab 
Bkooks,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  tl 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

,  at  his  residence  near  Jloorestown,  N.  J.,  on  tl 

7th   of  Second    month,    1859,  Job   Cowperthwaite; 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
74th  year  of  his  age. 

,  in  this  city,  on  the   22d  of  Second  month  las 

SnsAN  B.,  wife  of  Joseph  Whitall,  in  the  fifty-first  yei 
of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Northern  Di 
trict  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  affectionate  disposition  »t 
steady,  prudent  demeanor,  had  endeared  her  to  a  lar) 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  though  her  remoT 
was  sudden,  yet  they  have  the  consoling  hope  that  8l 
has  exchanged  the  trials  of  time  for  a  mansion  of  restai 
peace. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.     ' 
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From  The  Leisure  Ilour. 

The  llicroscope. 

(Concluded  from  page  234.) 

)c  the  glass  or  other  transparent  nia- 
ti  al  employed,  it  is  converted  into  a  lens  by  a 
t-ious  and  long-continued  process  of  grinding. 
..'\  list  iron  mould  or  matrix,  of  the  shape  coinci- 
de t  witb  the  lens,  being  selected,  the  piece  of  glass, 
isnbedded  in  pitch,  and  the  grinding  prosecuted. 
A  first  rough  grinding  powders  are  used;  then 
oter  powders,  fiuer  and  finer ;  until  it  only  remains 
tcmpart,  by  means  of  an  impalpable  powder,  the 
14  touch  of  polish. 

in  the  early  days  of  the  microscope,  when  it 
r^resented  objects  under  all  sorts  of  gay  colours, 
W  ch  did  not  appertain  to  them,  and  indistinct  as 
tcj'orm,  the  instrument  was  a  mere  toy,  altogether 
nlidapted  to  the  use  of  the  philosopher.  It  is 
ojcrwise  now.  The  revelations  of  the  microscope, 
ilfnaking  known  to  mortal  eyes  what  a  modern 
pilosopher  has  called  "  the  grand  immensity  of 
lijeness,"  are  only  second  in  wonder,  and  not 
)nd  in  importance,  to  the  revelations  which  the 

scope  has  made  in  the  spangled  expanse  of 
hlven.  Things  invisible  to  the  unaided  human 
e;,,  assume,  when  looked  at  through  the  magic 
tiie,  proportions  of  grandeur  and  finished  pertec- 
ti'i.  Things  which  we  crush  like  inanimate  dust 
bjeath  our  feet,  are  seen  to  palpitate  with  life, 
a|l  to  possess  a  delicate  organization.  In  cases 
oiwounds  or  accident,  an  animal  sometimes  dies 
ftin  mere  loss  of  blood.  Therefore,  what  so  pro- 
b  'le,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  injection  of  more 
b  od  into  the  system  would  supply  exactly  what 
Wi  wanted  '!     The  experiment  was  tried  of  inject- 

the  blood  of  animals  into  the  system  of  man; 

it  failed  miserably — the  patient  expired  in  ago- 

.  Why  should  this  be?  The  microscope  solves 
til  mystery.  Blood,  when  microscopically  exam- 
irll,  is  no  longer  seen  to  be  a  mere  red  fluid  ;  it 
islound  to  be  composed  of  red  particles,  falsely 
C:ied  globules,  sometimes  (they  are  really  flat 
d|;s)  varying  in  shape  and  size,  for  various  ani- 
iBls.  One  would  have  expected  to  find  the  smallest 
tt|mals  possess  the  smallest  blood  discs  ;  but  really 
th;  is  not  so,  the  very  smallest  blood  particles  yet 
dpovered  being  found  in  animals  of  the  deer  tribe. 
AjU,  now  suppose  the  attempt  were  made  to  shoot 
a  narble  through  a  pea-blower,  what  think  you 
Wald  occur?  \Vhy,  either  the  marble  would  not 
eier,  or  it  would  enter,  and  the  paa-blower  would 


be  split  open.  In  either  case  the  intention  would 
be  frustrated.  Can  one  doubt,  then,  that  the  most 
terrible  consequences  should  ensue  from  the  endea- 
vour to  make  large  blood  corpuscles  pass  through 
small  vessels,  or  even  the  contrary  ?  How  could 
have  acquired  suspicion  of  the  fact,  except 
through  the  microscope?  Blood — taken  from  one 
animal  of  a  species,  and  supplied  to  another  of  the 
same  species — is  perfectly  eflFectual,  and  by  this 
treatment  are  many  human  lives  preserved.  How 
beautiful  is  this  teaching  of  the  microscope ! 

Ilust-staincd  iron,  and  blood-stained  iron,  will 
not  present  appearances  appreciably  diS'erent  to 
the  eye  ;  but,  what  behests  of  unrequited  justice, 
hat  awards  of  innocence  or  guilt,  turn  upon  the 
distinction  !  The  microscope  comes  to  our  aid. 
If  the  red  stain  be  blood,  the  discs  may  be  seen  : 
if  of  rust,  the  absence  of  organization  will  be  de- 
monstrated. At  Berlin,  elegant  ornaments  are 
made  out  of  a  certain  variety  of  cast-iron  obtained 
from  a  particular  locality.  The  material  from 
which  the  iron  was  extracted  manifested  no  pecu- 
liar appearance  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  Ehrcnberg, 
the  great  German  naturalist,  was  desirous  of  seeing 
how  it  looked  under  the  microscope.  He  subjected 
it  to  examination,  and  found  it  to  bo  made  up  of 
iron  skeletons — skeletons  of  animalcules.  Strange 
little  things,  their  bones  were  of  iron!  What 
could  have  made  this  known  but  the  raicropcope  '? 
Some  time  ago,  certain  individuals,  feloniously  in- 
clined, turned  out  the  gold  dust  which  a  certain 
barrel  contained,  and  filled  the  latter  with  sand. 
A  party  concerned,  however,  objected  to  the  ex- 
change, and,  rightly  inferring  that  if  he  could  dis- 
cover where  the  sand  got  into  the  barrel,  the  gold 
must  have  got  out,  he  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  roicroscopist  Ehrenberg.  This  prac- 
tised observer  having  submitted  to  scrutiny  the 
sand  prevalent  at  every  station  on  the  part  of  the 
line  traversed  by  the  barrel,  soon  traced  it  home 
by  peculiarities  of  its  appearance.  This  disclosure 
put  the  oiEcers  of  justice  on  the  right  track,  and 
eventually  the  thieves  were  captured. 

W'ell  done,  microscope  !  Not  ten  years  since,  a 
commission  of  chemists  being  examined  by  the 
government,  relative  to  the  possibility  of  discover- 
ing chicory  when  present  in  coffee,  testified  that  it 
could  not  be  discovered  either  by  a  chemical  or 
any  other  method.  It  can  now  be  discovered 
easily  :  they  forgot  the  microscope.  This  beauti- 
ful iustrument  has  become,  in  point  of  fact,  a  most 
powerful  aid  to  analysis — not  only  microscopic 
analysis,  properly  so  called,  but  also  chemical 
analysis.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  chemistry,  that 
what  is  true  for  large  quantities  is  also  true  for 
small  ones.  If  a  mixture  of  so  and  so  produce  a 
certain  colour,  when  brought  into  contact,  by  the 
pint,  or  quart,  or  gallon,  the  same  coloured  result 
will  be  obtained  in  the  smallest  bulks  imaginable — 
microscopic  bulks  even,  if  we  have  only  the  micro- 
scope to  see  them  with.  But  the  microscope  has  a 
specific  field  of  analysis,  one  -wholly  its  own— not 
beyond,  but  beside  the  field  of  chemistry.  The 
microscope  cannot,  like  chemistry,  deal  with  things 
having  neither  shape  nor  dimensions,  much  less 
with  things  invisible ;  but  whenever  a  body  admits 


of  being  recognized  by  any  quality  of  shape  or 
organization,  then  there  is  no  testimony  like  that 
of  the  niicroscope.  A  grain  of  chicory  and  a 
grain  of  coffee  berry  present  the  same  appcar- 
ince  to  the  eye  ;  but  their  organization  is  abso- 
utcly  difl'erent.  Give  him  time  enough,  and  the 
microscopist  could  separate  the  particles  of  chicory 
from  those  of  coffee,  one  by  one. 

The  different  varieties  of  starch  present  beau- 
tiful objects  of  microscopic  examination.  Wheat 
starch,  potato  starch,  and  many  other  varieties 
of  starch,  are  all  to  the  chemist  identical ;  but 
he  invalid  knows  they  have  not  all  the  same 
flavour,  and  the  fraudulent  adulterator  mixes 
them.  At  his  peril  let  him  do  this,  I  say;  he 
cannot  cheat  the  microscope.  It  so  happens,  that 
though  starch  be  a  powder  to  the  naked  eye,  it  ia 
seen  to  be  as  much  a  collection  of  organized  par- 
ticles, when  examined  microscopically,  as  a  heap 
of  beans  or  peas  are  seen  to  be  a  collection  of  in- 
dividual parts  by  our  ordinary  vision. 

To  an  ordinary  observation,  the  most  wonderful 
microscopic  revelations  arc  those  of  insect  organs, 
nd  the  entire  bodies  of  aninjalcules.  The  sting 
of  a  bee  or  of  a  wasp,  when  magnified,  swells  into 

weapon  of  terrible  defence.  A  needle-maker 
thought  ho  had  accomplished  a  great  feat  when, 
by  aid  of  the  machine  which  he  used  for  perforating 
the  eyes  of  his  needles,  he  drilled  an  eye  in  the 
hair  of  a  baby;  but  suppose  the  task  had  beeu 
set  him  of  drilling  a  hole  lengthways  through  the 
hair,  making  the  hole  terminate  a  little  on  one 
side  near  the  point  of  the  hair.  Of  this  kind  do 
wo  find  to  be  the  construction  of  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  or  of  a  bee,  when  microscopically  examined. 
Its  point  is  beautifully  sharp  and  barbed  ;  not  the 
slightest  irregularity  can  be  perceived  upon  it, 
though  a  needle  point,  when  viewed  microscopi- 
cally, presents  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  steel 
wire  abruptly  broken  off. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  to  enumerating  the 
wonders  displayed  by  the  microscope.  The  reve- 
lations of  the  instrument  are  usetul,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life;  but  the  ob- 
server who  only  regards  them  in  this  sense,  has 
only  half  profited  by  the  task.  The  microscope 
teaches  us  that  the  perfection  of  beings  and  or- 
ganisms is  not  in  proportion  to  their  size.  How- 
ever small  the  creatures  of  God  may  be,  they 
are  no  less  carefully  made  than  a  human  being, 
and  in  some  respects  more  elaborately.  The 
common  house-fly  is  no  great  pet ;  we  worry  and 
pursue  her  remorselessly  ;  but  the  mechanism  of 
a  fly's  foot,  by  which  she  is  enabled  to  walk 
head  downwards  from  the  ceiling,  is  as  far  more 
elaborate  and  beautiful  than  any  thing  a  human 
mechanician  can  turn  out,  as  one  can  well  ima- 
gine ;  and  the  eye  of  a  house-fly  is  a  perfect 
microcosm  of  beauties.  W^herever  we  turn  our 
gaze,  and  regard  the  works  of  God,  they  all 
are  perfect.  Piercing  by  telescopic  power  the 
far-off  regions  of  space,  nebulse  become  stars,  the 
latter  suns,  and  the  planetary  orbs  of  our  own 
system  teach  us  how  in-ignificaiit  is  our  little 
"  earth."  In  the  grand  iuimensity  of  heaven's 
orbs,  all  is  perfect.     Piercing,  by  the  microscope, 
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tbe  gloom  of  forms  departed  to  the  naked  eye, 
of  tbiugs  too  small  to  see,  a  grand  imtueusity  of 
jittleuess  is  disclosed,  where  all,  too,  is  perfect. 
"  All  things,"  it  is  evident,  "  are  naked  aiid  open 
to  lliiii  ivith  whom  wo  have  to  do" — a  solemn 
consideration  for  those  who  live  in  disobedience  to 
his  will. 


Some  letter 


BlcssiDg  of  Spiritual  Povcrly. 

In  her  journal,  Mary  Nealo  says:  "Having 
been  under  deep  baptisms  and  poverty  of  spirit,  as 
I  quietly  rode  along,  the  Lord  was  pleased  in 
mercy  to  break  in  upon  my  mind,  by  bis  life-giving 
presence  and  power  |  and  it  became  tbe  language 
of  ray  soul, — '  Speak,  Lord,  and  thy  servant  will 
hear.'  After  which  many  things  were  divinely 
opened  to  me,  wherein  I  greatly  rejoiced,  and  was 
thankful  to  the  Lord,  ray  God.  Then  I  found 
sudden  but  gentle  rebuke,  and  heard  as  it  were 
voice,  that  said  in  tbe  secret  of  ray  soul,  'These 
dispensations  thou  most  dtlightest  in,  are  least 
phasing  to  me,  and  not  so  bencjicial  to  thij soiilj 
tlial  pure  2Mverly  of  Sjiirit,  brokcnness  and  cont 
tkin  of  heart,  which  bring  into  humility  of  mind. 
And  the  reason  why  this  is  so  little  desired,  and 
so  unpleasant  to  the  creature  is,  because  it  can 
have  no  part  therein,  but  is  wholly  and  entirely 
excluded  and  set  at  naught, — can  discover  no 
beauty  or  esccUeney  in  it;  and  this  is  the  reason 
I  love  the  offering  of  a  broken  heart  and  contrite 
spirit,  as  it  is  mojt  pure,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  the  creature.  For,  whether  there  be  prophecies 
divine  openings,  revelations,  consolations,  joyings 
or  rejoicings  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  gifts  of  healing,  or 
tongues  of  utterance,  iu  all  these  self  can  rejoice 
and  have  a  share,  being  obvious  to  it,  and  bring- 
ing it  honour.'  Then  said  I,  '  Lord,  dispense  to 
me  what  is  most  pleasing  unto  thee,  and  best  for 
my  soul,  so  long  as  my  weak  faith  and  patience 
can  endure  it;  but  when  I  am  ready  to  faint,  give 
ine  a  little  of  the  wine  well  refined  on  the  lees,  that 
my  soul  may  rejoice  iu  thee,  the  God  of  ray  sal- 
vation.' " 

Happy  is  it  for  the  Lord's  children,  who  arc  en- 
abled to  keep  the  word  of  his  patience,  during  the 
seasons  of  spiritual  destitution,  which  may  often 
seem  protracted  to  them,  into  which  they  are  in- 
troduced for  their  own  preservation,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  suffering  Seed,  in  this  day  of  tread- 
ing down,  and  of  sore  confiiot  with  the  floods, 
wliicb  the  dragon  may  cast  out  of  his  mouth. 
Those  who  abide  with  their  Lord  in  his  tempta- 
tions, will  know  Him  to  keep  with  tbera,  and  to 
defend  aud  give  them  the  victory  over  the  deceit- 
ful workings  of  their  cruel  enemy,  and  in  his  time 
they  will  sing  of  bis  mercies  and  of  his  judgments. 
Eat  the  carnally  minded,  who  refuse  to  be  taught 
in  Christ's  school,  and  to  submit  to  his  baptism 
which  burns  up  the  chaff,  will  be  devoid  of  true 
faith  of  which  he  alone  is  the  author,  and  blind,  so 
that  they  cannot  see  things  in  the  true  light,  and 
resting  in  tlioir  own  wisdom  and  strength,  will  fall 
a  prey  to  the  delusions  of  Satan.  How  many  of 
tbe  high  professors  of  this  day  who  can  say  much 
of  Christ,  know  little  of  his  yoke  aud  crucifying 
jiower  in  tliemselves,  to  crucify  them  to  the  world, 
and  the  world  to  them,  so  as  to  walk  with  Him  in 
tbe  regeneration,  and  make  them  certain  witnesses 
of  his  refining  power,  of  his  inward  and  spiritual 
appearance  the  second  time  without  sin,  unto  the 
salvation  of  their  immortal  souls. 

Witliout  this  inward  work,  the  heart  cannot 
made  clean,  and  Christ  will  not  dwell  there.    There 
can  be  no  communion  between  light  and  darkness 
Christ  and  Belial.     Satau  raust  be  cast  out  bcfon 
"  tbe  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will 


dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  bi^  people,  and ;  tor.     The  concern  I  felt,  though  in  much  diffidence  I 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God."  i  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  the  city,  attend  j 

ing  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  there, 
■a  few  meetings  of  discipline,  in  Chester  Quarter!  ! 
•^  """'"'"'M  Meeting,  was  rather  uncommonly  strong,  and  thj 
compliance  therewith,  I  thought,  was  followed  b  | 
sons  having  had  a  j  relieving  peace,  renewed  inward  strength,  and  al 
increased  love  to  fellow-members  of  every  rank,  a  | 
well  as  to  the  cause  of  Truth  in  general.  Fo 
months  past,  my  attention  has  been  pretty  steadil 
drawn  towards  a  number  of  the  meetings  for  dit 
cipline  and  worship,  in  New  Jersey,  and  York  gc 
vernment,  not  without  a  glimpse  of  some  others  t 
the  eastward,  if  way  should  open  properly,  an 


Fur  "  Tlu>  Friend, 

f  Gco>gc  Cliurchnian 
Remarks. 
One  of  George  Church 
prospect  laid  before  him  of  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  his  father,  under 
date,  Eleventh  mouth  27th,  1791,  thus  writes  to 
H.  D.  concerning  the  steps  taken  in  the  matter. 
"  He  hath  opened  his  prospect  to  some  of  our 
Friends  at  home,  thinking  that  was  more  orderly 
than  to  proceed  without  it,  and  lias  not  been  dis- 
couraged [by  them.]  It  seems  to  settle  not  un- 
easily with  me.  [1  wish]  he  could  safely  get  into 
an  innocent  bu.siness  of  profit,  and  be  preserved  in 
such  stability  of  mind,  as  to  keep  earthly  things 
in  proper  place,  so  as  not  to  smother  or  bury,  as  too 


suitable  company  oiler. 

"  In  the  course  of  mundane  affairs,  thou  ha; 
been  blessed  with  an  increase  of  substance,  and 
account  it  a  still  greater  blessing  from  the  Gres 
Preserver  of  men,  that  though  much  immersed  ; 


any  hopeful  youths  have  done,  the  plant  of  renown,!  outwardly  lawful  concerns,  the  plant  of  renown  he' 
or  hinder  that  .s;ronth  in  true  usefulness,  which  I'not  been  suppressed  in  thee,  neither  has  dwarfish 


have  desired  aud  sometimes  have  had  a  lively  hope 
he  might  attain.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  being 
in  the  city  before  the  New  Year  commences.  At 
present  a  view  of  a  religious  visit  to  a  few  families 
at  and  near  West  Piiver,  in  Maryland,  has  some 
weight  with  me,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  comply 
with  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  I  feel  in- 
creasingly devoted  to  endeavour  to  till  up  my  line 
of  duty,  as  far  as  light,  strength  and  liberty  are 
afforded  me,  and  am  not  without  a  frequent,  fer- 
vent desire  for  m3'self  aud  olheiy,  that  we  may  be 
all  preserved  iu  such  a  steady,  watchful  state,  as  to 
witness  a  growth  iu  favour  and  acceptance  with 
Him,  who  never  fails  to  reward  the  sincere- 
hearted." 

How  different  the  action  of  this  son  of  G.  C-,  in 
the  prospect  of  entering  into  business,  from  that  of 
many  youths  of  this  day,  who,  so  far  from  consult- 
ing religious  Friends,  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to 
have  the  approbation  of  their  parents  in  their  pur- 
suits. How  little  right  have  such,  who  enter  in  such 
engagements  against  the  judgment  of  parents  and 
friends,  to  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Dispenser  of 
all  good  to  attend  their  labours.  They  often  sig- 
nally fail  of  obtaining  even  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence, and  even  where  affluence  is  gained,  it  pro- 


ness  crippled  thy  talent  for  service.  These  tbino 
have  unhappily  impeded  the  growth  of  many  c 
our,  in  some  respects,  worthy  contemporaries,  i 
that  which  is  the  most  noble  concern,  as  respect 
not  only  our  own  real  welfare,  but  tbe  solid  hel 
and  furtherance  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  wa 
to  bliss.  I  scarcely  expect  thou  wilt  construe  n 
as  a  fliitterer,  and  believe,  there  is  room  for  each  i 
us,  to  be  still  more  in  earnest  to  press  forward  tc 
wards  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  our  high  callinf 
I  humbly  hope  to  be  one,  willing,  according  to  ni 
capacity,  to  unite  with  those  who,  above  all, 
seeking  an  inheritance  in  that  city,  which  hatj 
foundations  never  to  be  shaken." 

At  the  time  of  the  Spring  Meeting  towards  tl 
close  of  the  month,  in  which  the  above  letter  wa 
written,  G.  C.  opened  his  pro-pect  of  a  visit  to  tl 
eastward,  to  some  Friends,  of  whom  H.  D.  was 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Fisher.  The  subject  w:' 
considered,  aud  so  much  unity  manifested  thi 
G.  C.  laid  it  before  his  Monthly  Meeting,  whicj 
occurred  soon  alter  his  return  home.  The  appn 
bation  of  the  meeting  was  expressed,  and  a  con 
mittee  appointed  to  prepare  him  a  certificate.  H 
was  not  easy,  however,  to  go,  until  he  had  mad 
some  arrangements,  in  respect  to  bis  pecuniary  a 


bably  is  always  accompanied  with  leanness  of  soul,]  foirs,  which  induced  him  to  write  again  to  [H.  D 
and  poverty  in  everything  of  eternal  value.  under  date,  Fourth  mo.  9th,  1793.    After  making 

Feeling  an  earnest  dc.-ire  to  be  released  from  full  exhibit  of  his  farms  and  his  indebtedness,  I 
worldly  cumber,  G.  C.  had  frequently  consulted  concludes  thus :  "  I  hope,  and  I  most  increasing 
H.  D.  respecting  selling  part  of  his  landed  estate,  desire,  to  walk  humbly  and  watchfully  before  Hii 
by  which  he  might  pay  off  all  his  indebtedness,  and  whom  I  feel  at  times  to  be  a  kind  Almighty  Helpe 
might  feel  himself  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  his,  beyond  what  I  can  describe;  that  I  may  be  one 
reliijious  duties.     In  a  letter  to  H,  D.,  dated  Third  the  numbi 


month  10th,  1792,  in  which  ho  proposes  for  his 
friend's  consideration  a  project  of  this  sort,  he  says, 
"  My  path  through  life  has  appeared  to  be  singular, 
and  my  capacity  for  exertion  in  worldly  affairs,  not 
equal  to  that  of  many.  The  cause  may  be  in  part 
a  lack  of  natural  endowments  for  it,  and  iu  part, 
through  my  deficiency  in  younger  days,  in  apply- 
ing what  I  had. 

"  I  often  feel  groat  earnestness  of  desire  to  stand 
open  to  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Great  Searcher 
of  hearts,  that  he  may  thoroughly  search  and  try 
rae,  and  suffer  no  iniquity  or  stain,  from  cither  the 
sins  of  youth,  or  the  inattention  of  riper  years,  to 
lodge  within  me.  Through  mercy,  at  seasons  I 
have  apprehended  a  sense  of  the  gracious  remission 
of  former  faults,  has  been  sealed  on  my  spirit,  which 
has  increased  my  ardour  of  soul,  that  I  may  be 
safely  conducted  the  remainder  of  my  days,  in  such 
a  path,  and  in  such  employmeut  as  the  Lord  may 
see  meet  in  his  wisdom  clearlj'  to  open  before  me. 
This  desire,  I  believe,  has  never  been  greater  than 
it  has  tliroush  the  course  of  the  late  fall  and  win- 


i\m  are  sincerely  devoted  to  '  rede 
the  time,'  and  to  fill  up  my  measure  in  my  latti, 
days  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  the  talei 
received.  With  respect  to  some  tbiugs,  I  feel  m; 
self  scarcely  worthy  to  be  accounted  with  the  faitj 
ful  servants,  and  must  lean  to  the  Almighty  Fatk 
whose  mercy  endureth  foreve 

Receiving  a  letter  from  II.  D.,  which  entire] 
removed  any  difiSeulty  he  felt  about  leaving  hon]| 
he  wrote  to  him  from  ^Yilmington,  under  date  ' 
Fifth  mo.  17th,  1792. 

"  Thy  care  and  kindness  for  and  towards  nie,j 
acknowledge  with  a  degree  of  humility  and  gra  i 
tude.  I  frequently  feel  as  one  of  the  meanest  ai 
least  in  the  family  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Yet 
am  not  altogether  deprived  of  a  capacity  for  breat 
ing  unto  Him,  that  his  hand  raay  not  spare 
his  eye  pity,  in  reducing  the  fleshly  or  natur 
part;  that  so  effectual  room  may  bo  made 
heart  for  t!ie  further  advancement  of  his  kingdc 
there,  and  the  government  of  that  Divine  priucip 
through  the  operation  of  which  body,  soul  and  spi 
can  be  brought  into  acceptable  order  before  Hnu 
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As  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  tbough  I 
t  myself  among  tLie  poor,  I  t;nv  uotliing  better 
D  to  inform  my  frieuils  Low  my  mind  had  felt 
'i  regard  to  Long  Island  Yearly  Meeting,  &c. 
.ter  [iioper  deliberation  and  the  appointment  of  a 
(iiniiidoe,  it  hath  passed  so  as  to  obtain  the  ap- 
I  illation  of  uiy  brethren  expressed  in  a  few  lines. 
.liMiigh  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Yearly 
J  rfni::-  minute  of  17«o  requires  a  proposal  for  a 
1  it  111  no  greater  extent  than  mine  is,  should  bo 
M  bflore  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  yet  uuder  all 
Uisii-lerations  I  was  most  free  to  wait  to  see  and 
(iilcr  with  the  select  members  of  our  Quarter 
t  iLii).  This  cannot  be  fully  obtained  belore  ( 
Mrrt  fleeting  on  Seventh-day  nest.  If  no  i 
.'IK  ;  ion  then  appears,  I  have  a  view  of  end 
Mu  iii;_'  to  be  in  the  city  on  First-day  evening,  there 
(  taiiil  open  to  such  further  trial  of  the  ground 
;  il  luoiiriety  of  my  concern  as  the  Great  Pre- 
fvci-  of  us  all  may  direct  and  permit. 
''  A\'ith  sentiments  of  sincere  affection  and  regard, 
^reiii-iin  thy  friend  ;  one  who  doth  not  pass  along 
\tliout  a  share  of  close  trials,  sometimes  like  that 
(  pa-ing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
(all),  with  small  twinklings  of  light  to  keep  faith 
ill  h  ipc  from  being  lost  in  darkness." 
<  )ii  his  return  from  this  visit,  he  thus  wrote  to 
]  D.,  under  date.  Ninth  mo.  6th,  1792. 
I  "  I  reached  home  last  First-day  evening,  from 
ilj^  Eastern  tour.  On  since  looking  over  the  t 
iipent,  and  the  manner  of  spending  it,  in  the  best 
My  I  have  been  capable  of,  I  cannot  say  I  have  tht= 
list  reason  to  think  I  was  not  in  my  place,  in  giving 
ij  that  portion  of  time  to  the  service  allotted  me, 
''hat  benefit  may  arise  from  it  to  others,  or  to  the 
iQil  cause,  must  be  left  to  Him,  who  is  the  awful 
.  ilgi^  and  the  Disposer  of  events.  His  goodness 
\,s  oi'ten  near,  to  my  humble  admiration,  iu  some 
f'igular  exercises  which  fell  to  my  lot.  Although 
(•.n  brought  under  close  stripping,  to  the  neces- 
hi'y  abasement  of  the  creatureiy  part,  yet  if  I  am 
)t  mistaken,  the  help  of  that  Divine  hand 
l,i|Uiiitly  near,  whose  blessings  are,  when  He  sees 
rrt,  dispensed  to  the  hungry,  and  for  the  strength 
:  il  a->istance  of  the  poor  iu  spirit.  I  have  no 
( i 'cti  ;in  to  informing  thee  and  others,  if  we  should 
let  again,  of  the  track  which  opened  for  me  to 
fjp  in,  both  at  Rhode  Island,  after  their  Yearly 
x-eting,  and  in  New  York  government,  when  I 
Jturned  thither." 


Tor  "Tho  Friend." 


Strain's  Expedition. 

(Continued  from  page  2:J0.) 

Iters  now  appeared  to  be  rapidly 


astening 
Most  of  the  party  had  failed  greatly 
i  strriigth,  and  had  a  most  haggard  and  emaciated 
;  iioaiance.  Two  of  the  men,  Harrison  and  Lom- 
iid,  were  really  sick,  and  scarcely  able  to  drag 
3  leg  before  the  other.  The  poor  Granadians 
re  much  alarmed  at  the  protracted  journey,  but 
1 II  made  little  exertion  to  push  forward,  and  were 
nstantly  retarding  the  advance  by  begging  for  a 
Jt.  From  these  causes  so  little  ground  was 
ined,  day  by  day,  that  Strain  became  seriously 
prehensive  that  they  must  all  perish  from  famine 
d  sickness,  within  a  shorter  period  than  would  be 
quired  to  reach  the  Darien  settlements.  Having 
refully  and  anxiously  considered  the  subject,  he 
ncluded  that  he  would  endeavour  to  force  his  way 
iwn  the  river  with  a  small  party,  and  on  reaching 
e  nearest  settlement,  send  back  canoes  and  pro- 
sions  to  the  main  body  of  the  Expedition.  Rous- 
g  up  the  men  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and 
lling  them  together,  he  announced  his  determina- 
)n,  and  shouldering  his  haversack  and  carbine, 
lied  for  volunteers  to  accompany  him.     Several 


promptly  came  forward,  out  of  whom  he  selected 
Avery,  originally  a  volunteer  iu  the  Expedition, 
and  Golden  and  Wilson,  two  of  the  crew  of  the 
Cyaue.  These  men  were  chosen  as  being  amongst 
tiie  best  able,  to  bear  the  expected  hardship  and 
fatigue. 

Placing  those  he  was  about  to  leave  under  the 
command  of  Midshipman  Truxton,  whom  he  di- 
rected to  follow  uuder  the  bank  of  the  river  by 
easy  marches,  halting  whenever  it  might  be  neces- 
sary, and  taking  all  possible  precautions  to  supply 
the  party  with  game  and  other  food,  Lieut.  Strain 
departed  on  liis  perilous  undertaking.  The  main 
body,  under  charge  of  Truxton,  slowly  followed 
down  the  stream.  Their  daily  journeys  were  very 
short,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  sick 
men  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  To  add 
to  their  distress,  very  little  wholesome  food  what- 
ever could  be  found,  and  when  sometimes  they 
ventured  to  make  trial  of  such  plants  as  looked 
likely  to  sustain  life,  debilitating  sickness  was  the 
result.  Animal  food  became  an  object  of  the 
keenest  desire,  and  things  that  would,  a  short  time 
previously,  have  excited  loathing  and  disgust,  were 
now  devoured  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  The  la- 
borious duty  of  providing  such  food  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain,  fell  principally  upon  the  officers. 
Nothing  came  amiss.  In  the  course  of  the  first  ten 
days  after  Strain's  departure,  they  shot  a  peccary, 
weighing  about  eighteen  pounds,  a  turkey  and  se- 
veral turkey  buzzards,  all  of  which  were  greedily 
devoured,  the  entrails  not  excepted.  An  animal, 
weighing  about  ten  pounds,  called  by  tho  natives  a 
"  coingo,"  was  also  shot.  These  supplies  were, 
however,  quite  inadequate  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  men,  whose  digestive  organs  had  doubtless 
sulTered  injury  from  the  crude  and  indigestible 
substances  to  which  hunger  had  compelled  them  to 
resort.  As  time  passed  on,  the  supplies  of  food  be- 
came even  more  scanty  and  precarious.  Under 
tho  date  of  March  2d,  it  is  said,  "  Mr.  Maury  and 
a  party  who  went  out  to  hunt,  returned  with  some 
palmetto  and  a  turkey,  which,  though  when  divided, 
it  gave  each  one  but  a  small  portion,  somewhat 
revived  them."  The  party  suffered  much  from  a 
worm,  of  which  probably  the  egg  was  deposited  by 
some  insect,  under  the  skin  ;  it  grew  rapidly,  form- 
ing a  painful  sore  like  a  blind  boil.  In  some  cases 
these  worms  were  cut  out  by  the  surgeon,  after  the 
journey  had  terminated.  The  first  death  which 
occurred,  was  that  of  a  seaman  named  Holmes. 
Some  time  previously  his  foot  had  been  pierced  by 
a  thorn,  the  puncture  had  never  healed,  and  the 
disease  which  was  thus  induced,  aggravated  by 
fatigue  and  unwholesome  diet,  caused  his  death. 
A  shallow  opening  was  scooped  out  of  the  earth, 
into  which  the  wasted  corpse  was  placed,  and  the 
dirt  thrown  back  by  the  hands  of  the  wretched 
survivors. 

On  the  5th  of  Third  month,  a  council  was  held. 
Strain  had  now  been  tv/enty-three  days  absent, 
and  the  probability  was  strong  that  he  must  have 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  settlements  near 
the  mouth  of  tho  river.  Ic  was  determined  to  en- 
deavour to  return  to  the  ship.  Almost  hopeless  as 
this  was,  it  yet  seemed  at  least  possible  that  they 
'_ht  succeed  in  reaching  the  plantations  they  had 
left  higher  up  the  river.  Could  they  only  get  to 
the  plantain  and  banana  fields,  life  might  for  a 
time  be  sustained.  On  the  6th,  the  return  move- 
ment commenced.  On  the  previous  day,  a  man 
named  Parks,  who  had  gone  out  with  a  hunting 
party,  was  lost  in  the  woods.  After  firing  signals, 
d  waiting  several  hours,  it  was  concluded  to  go 
without  him.  The  two  Granadians  were  very ! 
feeble,  and  delayed  the  party  much.  Heretofore 
the  officers  had  given  all  the  meat  to  the  men,  to 


enable  them  to  march;  but  being  compelled  to  do 
all  the  cutting  through  tho  jungles  thom.selves,  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  something  more  nou- 
rishing than  nuts,  or  they,  too,  would  speedily  give 
out.  So  alter  this,  when  a  buzzard,  or  lizard,  or 
any  form  of  animal  life  was  obtained,  they  first 
sucked  the  blood,  before  giving  the  food  to  the  men. 
Poor  Castilla  was  fearfully  changed.  His  eyes  were 
glassy,  and  glared  from  their  sunken  sockets.  When 
lie  spoke,  which  was  but  seldom,  his  cry  was, 
"  ]\kal  !  incut  !  give  me  some  meat  /''  On  the 
12th,  be  fainted  away,  soon  after  the  day's  march 
commenced,  and  a  little  after  noon,  expired.  The 
haggard  group  with  their  knives  dug  a  shelf  in  the 
river  bank,  and  stretched  the  remains  of  the  Com- 
missioner upon  it.  Polanco's  hour  also  had  nearly 
come.  The  march  was  resumed,  but  before  night 
ho  fainted,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  A 
consultation  was  now  held,  to  decide  whether  the 
life  of  one  man,  who  could  not  survive  many  hours, 
should  be  regarded  before  the  lives  of  the  fourteen 
still  remaining.  It  was  resolved  to  leave  him  to 
his  fate,  and  proceed.  Poor  Polanco  then  rose  and 
tried  to  walk,  but  after  a  few  stagirering  steps,  sunk 
heavily  to  the  earth.  He  begged  most  piteously 
not  to  be  abandoned  there  in  the  forest,  but  a  stern 
neees.--ity  impelled  the  party  forward,  and  he  was 
left  alone  to  die.  How  long  be  lay  there  was 
never  known;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  crawling  back  to  the 
grave  of  Lis  friend,  and,  stretching  himself  upon  it, 
died  ;  for  his  skeleton  was  found  lying  across  it  by 
Lieut.  Strain,  on  his  return  up  the  river.  Even  a 
grave  was  a  better  companion  than  the  solitude  of 
such  a  dismal  wilderness.  On  the  14th,  Eilward 
Lombard  declared  his  inability  to  go  on,  and  re- 
quested to  be  loft  to  his  fate.  Others  of  the  party 
were  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  On  the  15th, 
Lombard  desired  the  party  should  be  assenibled. 
He  assorted  distinctly  his  entire  inability  to  march 
any  further,  and  urged  the  importance  of  their 
speedily  reaching  some  place  where  provisions  might 
be  obtained,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  left 
to  perish.  He  was  earnestly  persuaded  to  try  and 
move  a  little  further,  but  he  was  utterly  pro.5tratcd, 
and  refused  to  make  another  attempt.  Each  one 
advanced  and  divided  with  the  brave  self-sacrificing 
man,  the  few  nuts  he  might  have  on  his  person, 
and  bade  him  a  reluctant  farewell.  Lombard  re- 
ceived their  offerings  thankfully,  and  requested  that 
a  fire  might  be  kindled  beside  him,  which  was  done, 
and  that  a  pot,  and  knife  and  hatchet  might  be  left. 
These  requests  were  silently  fulfilled.  The  narra- 
tive says  :  "  As  he  sat,  leaning  against  a  tree,  with 
these  few  articles  beside  him,  so  calmly,  so  metho- 
dically preparing  for  his  abandonment,  every  heart 
was  moved  with  the  deepest  pity,  and  his  was  the 
only  dry  eye  there."  His  request  that  one  of  the 
officers  would  write  down  his  last  wishes,  and  pray 
with  him,  was  complied  with,  one  of  them  kneeling 
by  his  side,  and  making  a  short  petition  to  the 
great  and  merciful  Father  on  his  behalf.   The  party 

now  dwindled  to  thirteen — moved  mournfully 
away,  and  that  was  the  last  they  saw  of  their  noble- 
hearted  comrade.  How  long  he  lived,  whether  he 
ever  struggled  for  life,  lingered  until  death  resulted 
from  starvation,  or  became  the  prey  of  the  blood- 
thirsty jaguar  which  prowls  through  these  dismal 
wilds,  will  never  be  known. 

From  this  time,  until  tho  23d  of  Third  month, 
the  forlorn  and  wretched  company  per.severed  iu 
their  course  up  the  stream,  but  daily  making  less 
and  less  progress  as  their  strength  gradually  de- 
clined. 'The  difficulty  of  procuring  food  increased, 
as  they  became  less  able  to  make  the  exertion  re- 
quired in  hunting  for  it.  A  few  small  reptiles  were 
occasionally  found,  and  some  small  birds  were  shot, 
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all  of  which  of  course  were  eaten  raw.  The  escape 
of  a  snake,  about  six  feet  long,  which  they  were  un- 
able to  catch,  is  noted  as  something  to  be  regretted. 
At  the  date  last  mentioned,  their  condition  had  be- 
come almost  hopeless.  Another  of  the  men  had 
entirely  failed,  and  it  was  decided  to  leave  him  be- 
hind, when  the  next  day's  march  was  resumed  ; 
the  Commander,  Truxton,  was  also  failing  rapidly, 
havinc  become  seriously  indisposed  in  consequence 
of  eating  some  unknown  berries.  In  following  up 
the  harrowing  recital  of  their  sufferings,  there  is 
but  one  circumstance  tending  to  relieve  tlie  gloomy 
picture.  Through  all  this  scene  of  misery,  disci- 
pline and  subordination  was  perfectly  preserved. 
The  orders  of  their  young  leader  were  implicitly 
obeyed,  and  when  from  sheer  inability  the  men 
could  DO  longer  carry  their  accoutrements,  no  one 
ventured  to  throw  away  his  musket  or  carbine  un- 
til permiss-ion  was  obtained.  That  such  should 
have  been  the  case  under  circumstances  of  such 
extreme  famine  and  wretchedness,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  high  moral  qualities  of  both  officers  and  men, 

CTo  bo  conclmledO 


From  the  British  Friond. 

A  FraENDS'  MEETING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

A  simple  porch — an  ancient  pile, 

Of  no  especial  mark  or  style — 

Green  graves,  and  slumbering  trees  without — 

Bare  walls  within,  and  timbers  stout — 

Here,  at  this  evening  hour,  a  band 

Of  silent  worshippers  have  met; 
Female  and  male  on  either  hand ; 

A  narrow  aisle  between  them  set, 
As  though  'twere  danger  or  disgrace 
To  mingle  in  this  sacred  place. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  little  band — 
iLong  forms  without  a  tenant  stand, 
And  seats  that  ancient  valiants  bore — 
Departed— know  them  now  no  more  1 
Yet  over  all  a  stillness  dwells 

Than  empty  silence  far  more  deep  ; 
In  which  the  heart  with  fervour  swells. 

And  love  and  joy  together  weep. 
But  all  are  not  alike  engaged  : 

To  bow  tlieir  souls  in  praise  or  prayer 
The  thoughts  of  some,  like  birds  uncaged. 

Are  wandering  here  or  wandering  there, 
Unmindful  of  life's  narrow  span. 

Forgetful  of  the  debt  they  owe 
For  every  breath  since  life  began, 

And  every  good  enjoy'd  below  I 

What  contrasts,  both  of  mind  and  face. 
Of  youth  and  age  are  in  this  place  ! 
What  difl'erent  thoughts  and  feelings  stir. 
The  brain  of  him— the  heart  of  her! 
That  tender  mother's  fervent  look 
Is  winning  as  an  open  book  : 
Her  features  are  of  Koman  form, 
Untann'd  by  any  sun  so  warm  ; 
Her  face,  indeed,  is  saintly  fair — • 
Dark  are  her  eyes ;  her  silvery  hair 
Worn  short  beneath  her  muslin  cap 

Peeps  forth  in  little  natural  waves; 
Her  hands  are  folded  in  her  lap  ; — 

She  is  not  one  of  Fashion's  slaves  ; 
Alike  her  countenance  and  dress 
Her  loyalty  to  Heaven  express. 
This  upright  man  of  sanguine  hue, 

And  stern,  yet  sorrow-stricken  face. 
Appears  like  one  still  struggling  through 

The  briars  and  thorns  that  mar  life's  race. 
But  though  his  head  is  crisped  with  gray. 

And  though  his  brow  is  wrung  with  care, 
Hope  lights  his  features  with  her  ray. 

And  faith  defends  him  from  despair. 
Fighting  in  faith  the  fight  of  life, 
Through  grace  he  triumphs  in  the  strife. 

A  girl  is  sitting  by  the  wall 

Still  young,  but  as  a  woman  tall ; 

With  face  as  dark,  if  not  so  sad, 

As,  haply,  Jephthah's  daughter  had. 

How  still  she  sits,  in  soul  retired, 

With  peaceful  thoughts  of  Heaven  inspired  ! 

Her  eyes  are  wedded  to  the  ground. 

Moveless  to  either  sight  or  sound. 


Beside  her  sits  a  tinier  girl, 
Complexioned  like  the  ocean  pearl; 
The  same  in  tippet  and  iu  frock — 
In  mind  how  ditierent  seems  the  stock! 
The  ardent  face,  the  fitful  start, 
Keveal  the  young  enthusiast's  heart. 
This  stripling  here  with  forehead  high, 
With  pallid  cheek  and  serious  eye — 
So  fair  a  morn  gives  promise  soon 
To  usher  in  a  glorious  noon. 
Next  him  there  sits  a  pretty  boy, 

Perhaps  of  ten  years  old  or  less ; 
To  gaze  upon  him  is  a  joy, 

Though  quaint  and  liomely  is  his  dress. 
The  rose's  blush  is  on  his  cheek, 

The  diamond's  light  is  in  his  eye. 
His  lips  though  silent  seem  to  speak. 

His  curly  locks  arouud  him  fly. 
To  sit  with  stillness  is,  to  him. 
An  irksome  task  to  every  limb. 
And  so,  the  moments  to  beguile 

He  calls  his  fitncy  to  his  aid; 
With  Xury  sails  full  many  a  mile — 

With  Crusoe  wanders,  half  afraid; 
Sees  in  the  wainscot's  knotted  boards 
Exploding  ships  and  flaming  swords  ; 
The  Slough  that  Christian  struggled  thro"— 

The  Lions  crouching  in  their  lair — 
Apollyon,  terrible  to  view. 

The  Doubting  Castle  of  Despair! 
Here  sits  a  man,  whose  heavy  face 
Of  thought  or  feeling  shows  no  trace  ; 
A  man  of  long-descended  wealth. 
And  richer  still  in  changeless  health ; 
Respected  in  his  daily  walk. 
But  fitted  for  no  higher  talk 
Than  that  of  bullocks — or  of  crops— 
Or  how  the  glass  creeps  up — or  drops  ; 
Contented  in  his  rural  sphere  ; 
To  one  indulgent  bosom  dear. 
Yon  row  of  maidens  young  and  fair 
Have  surely  known  no  mother's  care; 
In  various  colours  sprucely  dight. 

With  bonnets  gay,  and  tresses  curled, 
They  seem  just  fledged  to  take  their  flight 

Into  the  giddy  outside  world. 
Here  sits  a  young  and  lumpish  man 
Asleep — disguise  it  if  be  can. 
How  ill  appears,  in  such  a  place, 
The  drowsy,  idiotic  face  ! 

Yon  female  friend,  in  middle  life. 
Though  handsome,  is  not  yet  a  wife; 
Though  love  in  her  benignant  eyes 
In  gushing  fountains  seems  to  rise. 
Unsullied  as  the  silk  she  wears 
Her  soul  a  sacred  impress  bears. 
She  never  loved — because  unsought  I 
Or  love  too  rashly  set  at  naught! 
Or  if  she  lov'd,  'twas  unreveal'd. 
And  thrown  away  because  concealed! 
And  so  her  warm  affections  find 
Solace  in  helping  all  mankind — 
The  poor  at  home — the  slave  abroad — 
All  who  can  yield  her  no  reward ! 
On  the  raised  benches  at  the  end. 
Facing  the  meeting,  sits  a  Friend 
Of  reverend  age.     His  visage  meek 
Seems  a  glad  spirit  to  bespeak. 
Goodness,  untingedby  worldly  guile. 
Has  framed  his  features  to  a  smile. 

A  female  preacher  by  his  side 
Sedately  sits.     Her  forehead  wide, 
And  short  round  features,  full  of  lines. 
Show  by  indubitable  signs 
Her  mental  energy  and  power  ; 
Fitted  for  any  place  or  hour. 
She  rises.     In  her  form  and  mien 
A  natural  dignity  is  seen. 
Her  simple  bonnet,  backward  thrust. 
Reveals  her  massive  face;  her  bust 
Swells  with  her  mission  ;  slow  she  speaks  ; 
Her  lifted  hand  due  audience  seeks. 
"  When  Christ — on  earth — in  person  came. 

He  promised  that  where  two,  or  three. 
Are  met  together  in  his  name — 

Which  is  his  power — there  He  will  be! 
This  day  this  promise  we  behold 
Fulfilled  amongst  us.     O'er  Christ's  fold 
The  hovering  wing,  it  may  be  said. 
Of  ancient  goodness  still  is  spread  I 


God  is  a  Spirit! — Boundless  space 

Is  His  eternal  dwtlling-place  ! 

The  earth  is  with  his  presence  filled ! 

Yet  such  is  His  mysterious  plan. 
His  sacred  pleasure  is  to  build 

His  temple  iu  the  heart  of  man  ! 
And  there  in  spirit  to  be  sought — 

In  spirit  worshipped  and  obeyed — 
Until  salvation  shall  be  wrought; 
And  man  is  in  his  image  made  1 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  He  who  wheeled 

These  worlds  into  the  empty  sky ; 
Y'et  paints  the  lilies  of  the  field, 

And  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry. 
Should  condescend  his  works  to  own  ; 
And  this  the  chiefest  of  the  whole  ; 
And  cause  His  presence  to  be  known 
In  man's  immortal  quicken'd  soul! 
"This  revelation  from  above, 
Within  us,  shows  the  Father's  love 
To  fallen  man.  .  It  is  a  lamp 
To  every  soldier  in  his  camp ; 
It  is  the  hidden  manna,  given. 
From  day  to  day,  direct  from  Heaven  ; 
Yet  daily  to  be  sought — a  brook, 
As  by  the  way — a  shepherd's  crook, 
To  draw  us  to  himself— a  well. 
Pure,  sweet,  and  inexhaustible, 
Of  living  waters.     O,  how  great 

The  privilege!     How  good  the  gift! 
How  excellent  the  Giver  !     Wait 

In  faith  before  Him.     He  will  lift 
Our  heads  in  hope.     We  shall  rejoice 

As  in  his  presence,  without  fear; 
Shall  listen  to  His  gracious  voice. 

And  feel  in  truth  that  God  is  near. 
In  this  communion  we  shall  know 

No  need  of  outward  form  or  sign. 
Or  ceremonial,  pomp,  or  show. 

Or  sacramental  biead  and  wine. 
The  blessed  substance  being  ours. 

These  empty  forms  are  worthless  dross ; 
They  yield  to  Christ's  superior  powers. 
Who,  dying,  nailed  them  to  His  cross  1 
"  What  is  true  worship?     Let  each  one 
Ask  his  own  heart.     Is  it  to  run, 
With  eager  crowds,  on  words  to  feed  ? 
Is  it  to  hear  a  parson  read  ? 
Is  it  dependence  on  a  priest? 
Is  it  to  bow  towards  the  east? 
Is  it  to  listen  to  the  sound 
Of  artful  music  swelling  round  ? 
True  worship  is  an  inward,  pure. 
And  reverent  exercise  of  mind 
Before  the  Lord  I     Who  doth  allure 

The  waiting  suppliant ;  who  will  fiad 
That  God  is  gracious  to  the  meek. 

And  low  of  heart,  who  own  his  sway. 
And  unto  Him  in  spirit  seek. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  way. 
This  worship  we  may  all  perform. 

Each  in  our  own  peculiar  sphere  ; 
Amidst  the  ragings  of  the  storm. 

When  evil  men  are  struck  with  fear; 
Or  in  the  calm  of  daily  life. 

Whatever  cares  engage  our  hands — 
Amidst  the  town's  commercial  strife. 

Or  by  the  ocean's  changing  sands — 
Though  o'er  the  sea  we  steer  our  course. 

Or  toil  within  the  dangerous  mine. 
The  soul  may  gather  to  the  Source 
Of  love,  and  light,  and  life  divine. 
"Jesus  is  our  High  Priest.     His  word 
Within  the  waiting  soul  is  heard, 
Teaching  as  no  man  ever  taught. 
The  power  to  teach  cannot  be  bought ; 
It  is  the  gift  of  God.     In  vain 
Men  seek  by  study  to  attain 
To  heavenly  knowledge.     Learning  fails 
To  pluck  from  human  eyes  the  scales 
That  blind  men  to  the  truth.     No  doubt 

This  people  were  raised  up  of  old 
To  make  resistance,  meek  yet  stout. 
To  tyrant  priestcraft,  and  uphold 
A  purer  standard  to  mankind. 

Of  life  and  doctrine, — God's  free  grace. 
And  man's  free  will !     But  they  were  fined. 

And  mocked,  and  scourged  from  place  to  pi 
Robbed  by  informers,  rudely  thrown 

Into  foul  dungeons,  suffering  through 
Long  months  and  years  ;  not  men  alone, 
But  likewise  tender  womeu  too  1 
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Yet  could  they  glory  ia  their  wrongs, 

Kur  Lope,  uor  confidence  would  yield, 
But  raised  to  Heaven  triumphant  songs. 

And  with  their  lives  their  witness  sealed. 
Oh,  that  in  this  more  peiiccl'ul  day, 

'I'liuse  times  by  none  may  be  forgot; 
Why  should  we  east  our  shield  away. 

As  though  with  oil  anointed  not? 
May  neither  pride  nor  sloth  deter 

I  ho  heavenward  progress  of  your  youth. 
t^rll  not  your  birthright  I  nor  piefer 

A  mess  of  pottage  to  the  truth  1 

'  Thimks  be  to  God  I  who  would  that  all 
.'^liould  turn  to  Him  and  live.     The  call 
I-  universal.     He  hath  done 
lli-i  part,  in  that  He  gave  his  Son 
'I'll  .lie  for  sinners,  and  hath  placed 
Jlij  .Spirit  in  our  hearts.     Then  h.iste 
'J'o  seek  this  inward  light.     Obey 
lis  guidance  in  the  heavenly  way. 
It  liads  into  the  truth.     It  shows 

fhe  vanity  of  earthly  things; 
Kcvials  to  man  his  inward  foes, 

I'trhaps  unknown  before  ;  and  brings 
His  soul  from  bondage.     It  destroys 

All  false  deceitful  colours  ;  rends 
The  specious  veil  from  worldly  joys, 

And  shows  in  what  earth's  glory  ends! 
This  blessed  light  of  truth  disowns 

All  fraud — all  violence — all  wars — 
All  tyrannies  of  states  and  thrones — 

All  harsh,  unjust,  oppressive  laws  I 
It  yields  alone  true  peace  of  mind — 

It  governs  every  vain  desire- 
Leads  to  iruth-spcakiiig  with  mankind- 
Brings  into  unity  and  love, 

That  bond  of  love  which  nanght  can  break- 
Binds  us  at  once  to  Christ  above. 

And  to  each  other  for  His  sake  ! 
It  is  the  diadem  and  crown 

Of  our  assemblies,  when  we  meet, 
■niicn  all  within  us  is  laid  down 

In  nothingness  ut  Jesus'  feet  I 
It  is  the  Unction  from  on  high— 

The  true  Anointing,  which  alone 
Can  rightly  fit  and  qualify 

To  make  the  glorior.s  Gospel  known  ! 
To  this,  dear  Friends,  in  love  unfeigned, 

I  now  commend  you,  one  and  all, 
■With  mine  own  soul  I     I  feel  constrained 

Thus  to  invite  you.     Heed  the  call." 

She  ceases.     She  resumes  her  seat ; 

Yet  still  -would  seem  the  cadence  sweet 

To  melt  upon  the  ear.     Around 

A  silence  settles — calm — profound. 

A  glow  of  heavenly  love  arrays 

Her  face; — but  soon  she  kneels — she  prays. 

|"0  Thou  !  whose  dwelling  is  on  high, 
j   Look  down  upon  us  with  an  eye 
I    Of  love  and  mercy ;  and  preserve 
(  A  remnant  who  shall  never  swerve 

From  thy  true  service  ;  but  uphold  ! 
I  Thy  standard  in  the  earth,  with  bold 
j   And  faithful  hearts  I     Shed  forth  thy  light, 

And  vindicate  in  all  men's  sight 

Thy  blessed  truth.     And,  for  the  sake 

Of  Christ,  our  risen  Lord,  0  take 

Unto  thyself  thy  mighty  power  ! 

Let  not  the  barbarous  sword  devour 

Forever  ;  but  be  pleased  to  draw 

The  hearts  of  men  away  from  war. 

To  worship  Thee  ! — O  God  I  subdue 

Our  stubborn  wills  I     Do  Thou  renew 

Our  spiritual  strength.     Forgive 

Our  erring  hearts,  and  bid  us  live  ! 

Be  Thou  our  guide  from  day  to  day  I 
Thy  law,  0  Lord,  within  us  write  I 

Be  thou  our  hope — our  help — our  stay — 
Who  art  the  Truth— the  Life— the  Light, 

That  we  may  know  a  second  birth. 
For  all  men  must  be  born  again. 

Who  seek  to  be  redeemed  from  earth  ; 
The  second  death  will  then  obtain 

Ko  power  to  harm  us.     Cause,  0  Lord  I 
Thy  truth  to  prosper  more  and  more 

la  every  land — at  home,  abroad — 
That  men  Thy  goodness  may  adore  I 
i   That  holiness  may  yet  increase, 
I       And  spread  through  earth  fyom  sea  to  sea  ; 


And  men  may  live  in  love  and  peace, 

And  welcome  incense  rise  to  Thee  I 
To  Tliee,  O  Father  I  and  Thy  Son  ; 

The  First  Begotten  from  the  dead; 
And  to  the  Holy  Spirit — one 

True  God  I  our  ever  living  head  ! 
High  praises  bo  ascribed,  both  now 
And  all  eternity  ;  for  Thou 

Art  worthy  I — worthy  I — worthy  I" 


For  "TljoFricud." 

A  fforil  of  Eshortation. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  much  dissension  and 
commotion  in  our  once  united  Society.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  obvious  tendency  towards  the  dis- 
regard of  some  of  our  principles,  and  a  manifest 
reluctance  is  evinced  to  pursue  the  safe  and  narrow 
path  which  leads  to  life,  and  consequently  to  unity 
and  peace.  Hence  our  principles  and  characteris- 
tic peculiarities,  by  many,  are  considered  of  minor 
consequence,  so  long  as  a  moral  and  regular  life 
is  maintained  ;  and  our  excellent  discipline  is  un- 
dervalued, which,  so  far  from  being  irksome  to 
those  who  know  something  of  that  glorious  liberty 
attained  by  submission  to  the  power  of  the  Cross, 
hich  sets  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  has 
been  found  a  protection  in  restraining  them  from 
the  indulgence  of  those  carnal  propensities  which 
lead  into  dead  works,  and  are  like  the  little  foxes 
which  spoil  the  tender  vine.  How  impressive  is 
the  truth  illustrated  by  this  comparison.  Little 
derelictions  from  duty,  and  observances  of  appa- 
ntly  trifling  import,  as  they  lead  from  the  source 
and  centre  of  the  christian's  hope  and  happiness, 
poil  that  vine  of  life  within  us,  which  alone  can 
bring  forth  fruit  acceptable  to  the  Great  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

Not  a  single  principle  of  Truth,  leading  from  an 
outward  and  empty  profession  ;  not  a  single  ob- 
servance which  severed  our  beloved  forefathers 
from  a  sin-pleasing  world,  and  signalized  them  as 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,  can  now 
with  impunity  be  disregarded.  The  same  devoted 
and  guarded  lives  are  called  for,  so  that  we  may 
be  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  one  to  another,  occu- 
pying our  several  stations  in  the  church  militant 
as  living  members  in  the  body ;  that  others  seeing 
our  good  works  may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
"  not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven." Wo  may  loudly  declaim  against  unsound- 
ness, and  appear  to  many  to  be  deeply  and  ar- 
dently engaged  for  the  right  cause,  and  yet  be  de- 
ficient of  that  healing  and  heavenly  virtue,  which 
is  necessary  to  commend  us  to  our  God  :  for  no- 
thing but  what  he  authorizes  us  to  perform  will 
prove  acceptable  to  him,  and  all  striving  out  of 
the  subdued  and  heavenly  spirit,  with  which  the 
righteous  are  imbued,  will  only  prove  as  the  offer- 
ing of  strange  fire,  which  will  tend  to  our  own  con- 
fusion and  to  that  of  the  church. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plea  of  charity  may 
have  proved  a  cover  for  the  introduction  of  not  a 
few  withering  innovations  in  our  Society.  A  false 
charity  or  tenderness  is  not  productive  of  that 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  church,  which  a  true 
christian  zeal  is  instrumental  in  promoting ;  but  as 
the  enemy  to  all  good  is  ever  on  the  alert,  for  an 
entrance  at  the  weakest  and  most  unguarded  place, 
I  have  been  ready  to  fear,  that  under  the  pretext 
of  avoiding  a  false  charity,  there  is  danger  of  shut- 
ting out  that  true  and  essential  charity,  without 
which,  notwithstanding  all  our  pretensions  to  good, 
we  become  "  as  sounding  brass,  or  as  a  tinkling 
cymbal."  The  Apostle  Paul  said  to  Timothy, 
"  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out 


of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned."  The  same  apostle  also  expresses 
himself  alter  this  manner  : — ''  Though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mybteries, 
and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  rotnovc  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing." 

This  most  excellent  and  indispensable  quality 
renders  us  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  pa- 
tient, enabling  us  to  become  in  our  own  estimation 
as  the  least  of  the  flock,  and  to  prefer  others  to 
ourselves ;  but  alas  !  when  deprived  of  this  im- 
portant virtue,  how  sadly  empty  and  abject  in  re- 
spect to  the  true  treasure  does  our  situation  become. 
Then  there  is  danger  of  being  pulled  up  one  against 
another,  of  preferring  ourselves  to  our  friends ; 
and  in  the  place  of  yielding  to  preserving  admoni- 
tions from  our  brethren,  there  is  a  liability  of  set- 
ting them  at  naught,  and  their  counsel  aside. 
Then,  instead  of  moving  in  that  chaste  and  godly 
zeal,  well-pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight,  feelings  of 
animosity  too  frequently  obtain  an  entrance,  clothed 
with  a  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  the  Truth. 
These,  however,  as  they  strive  in  this  spirit,  tend 
to  desolate  our  Israel ;  and  to  turn  a  fruitful 
garden,  as  into  a  pool  of  water ;  in  the  bitter  ex- 
perience both  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 

I  would  then  encourage  beloved  Friends  every- 
where, to  keep  a  single  eye  to  the  pointings  of  the 
Great  Leader  of  his  people.  Strive  to  dwell  in 
humility,  being  guarded  not  to  forsake  your  first 
love ;  but  patiently  wait  under  all  those  afllictions 
that  we  now  suffer  as  a  people,  and  quietly  hope 
that  they  may  tend  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
"  blessed  Healer  of  breaches  and  Restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in,"  in  whom  there  is  unity  and  strength, 
wherein  again  the  trumpet  would  give  forth  a  cer- 
tain sound,  and  we  should  be  reanimated  to  go 
forward,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  in  the  Lamb's 
warfare. 

But  it  is  important  at  this  time,  that  we  should 
be  particularly  watchful  over  our  own  spirits ;  that 
indifference,  and  a  desire  to  shuu  the  cross,  do  not 
deprive  us  of  our  preserving  peculiarities ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  false  arid  blind  zeal  is  not 
permitted  to  mar  the  work  of  a  true  reformation, 
which  indeed  would  prove  an  extreme  loss  to 
many.  We  are  exhorted  to  try  the  spirits,  and 
are  also  told  that  Satan  should  transform  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light,  and  deceive  the  very  elect,  if 
possible.  Still,  there  is  a  place  of  refuge  and  cer- 
tainty, a  rock  of  defence  which  can  never  be  moved, 
and  here  we  can  abide  in  simplicity  and  safety, 
under  the  foolishness  of  the  cross  to  the  worldly 
wise ;  till  the  character  of  the  good  and  evil  seeds 
are  more  clearly  developed  in  visible  proportions. 
When  plants  are  young,  it  is  often  difiicult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another;  but  as  they  increase  in 
size,  the  different  kinds  are  more  diverse  in  their 
appearance,  and  we  can  so  divide  in  our  estimation 
between  them,  as  to  choose  the  good  and  whole- 
some, and  to  reject  the  noxious  and  poisonous. 
This  perhaps  may  somewhat  illustrate,  by  compari- 
son, the  nature  of  some  spiritual  matters.  Things 
seeming  good  to  the  sight  at  their  first  appearance, 
as  they  increase  and  develop  their  several  natures, 
often  prove  to  the  spiritually  enlightened  eye,  not 
to  have  originated  from  the  good  seed  which  the 
Husbandman  hath  planted  ;  but  to  have  been  sown 
by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing  forth  tares 
which  are  meet  for  destruction. 
I  But  consoling  is  the  consideration,  that  "  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal, 
that  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His."  And 
may  the  meek,  the  humble  and  the  afflicted  ones, 
wherever  found  in  our  Society,  realize  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Blessed  are  they,  that  dwell  in 
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Thy  house;  they  will  be  still  praising  The 
Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee  ; 
whose  heart  are  the  ways  of  them 
through  the  valley,  make 
fiUeth  the  pools."  These  know  the  valley  of  Achor 
to  become  a  door  of  hope,  being  concerned  to  stand 
as  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  to  hear  the  still  small 
voice,  though  the  strong  wind,  the  earthquake,  and 
the  fire,  may  pass  by  and  shake  the  elements  around 
us.  In  this  place  of  stillness,  remains  to  be  ex- 
perienced the  wisdom,  the  excellency,  and  the 
power  of  a  righteous  but  long-suiFering  Creator, 
whe  views  the  weaknesses  of  his  creatures  with  an 
eye  of  compassion,  while  they  continue  livingly  de- 
sirous to  serve  him  in  the  way  of  his  requirings,  to 
whom  belong  praises  forevermore,  for  his  wonder- 
ful works  amongst  the  children  of  men. 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Third  mo.  31st,  1850. 

From  the  Xortli  British  Review. 

The  Dangers  and  Evils  of  Large  Cities. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  dangers  which  lie  in 
wait  for  a  young  person  thrown  without  friends 
into  a  city  life,  so  powerfully  and  justly  portrayed 
as  in  the  following  extract  from  the  "North  British 
Review:" 

The  present  is  emphatically  the  age  of  large 
towns.  The  inherent  tendency  of  human  beings, 
which  has  manifested  itself  more  or  less  from  the 
days  of  Nimrod  downwards,  to  congregate  them- 
selves in  social  communities  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent for  purposes  of  defence  or  trade,  has  acquired 
of  late,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  our  giant 
industry,  a  vast  increase  of  power  and  intensity. 
The  centripetal  force  of  the  human  race  grows 
apace.  Population,  everywhere  expanding,  tends 
more  and  more  towards  the  great  knots  and  cen- 
tres of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity. 
Those  mighty  workshops  of  the  world,  draw  human 
beings  towards  themselves,  as  the  magnet  attracts 
the  grains  of  iron  dust.  Thus,  hamlets  grow  into 
towns,  towns  into  cities,  cities  into  vast  metropoli- 
tan masses.  Communities  which,  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  world,  would  have  risen  slowly  to  great- 
ness in  the  course  of  centuries,  start  up  into  giant 
stature  and  imperial  splendour  in  the  course  of  a 
generation.  *  *  But  we  must  remember  that, 
with  the  increase  in  numerical  strength,  the  inten- 
sity of  social  life,  and  all  the  moral  forces  of  good 
and  evil  grow  in  like  proportion.  The  great  stream 
of  human  interests,  feelings,  passions,  flows  with  a 
deeper,  fiercer,  stronger  current.  The  wheels  of 
human  life  move  more  impetuously.  Every  addi- 
tional thousand  of  the  population,  like  each  fresh 
plate  in  the  galvanic  pile,  increases  the  force  of 
the  electric  current.  Opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions, impulses  to  good  and  seductions  to  evil,  ave- 
nues of  usefulness,  and  byways  and  pitfalls  of 
ruin,  incitements  to  noble  deeds,  and  fierce  stimu- 
lants to  vice  and  crime,  associations  for  holy  cfi'ort, 
and  organized  systems  of  corruption,  grow  and 
multiply  in  every  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
the  population  itself;  and  thus  a  great  city  be- 
comes, day  by  day,  to  our  rising  youth,  a  grander 
arena  of  honourable  eflFort,  or  a  more  perilous 
battle-ground  of  temptation.  Surely,  if  anywhere 
on  earth  the  Church  of  God  has  a  work  to  do  in 
purifying  the  fountains  of  the  world's  life,  and 
battling  against  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  men,  it  is 
emphatically  here. 

iiut  it  is  not  merely  the  simple  largeness  of  these 
communities,  and  the  consequent  aggravation  of 
all  social  tendencies  prevalent  more  or  less  else- 
where, that  constitutes  the  peculiar  problem  of  our 
great  cities.  While  those  critical  influences  which 
are  inherent  iu  all  society,  exist  here  in  their  most 
intense  form,  they  have  at  the  same  time  evils  and 


dangers  peculiarly  their  own.  Chief  among  these, 
is  thcposition  of  isolation  from  home  and  friends, 
in  which  a  great  part  of  daily  life  is  spent.  We 
shall  see  this  most  forcibly,  by  realizing  the  feel 
ings  and  circumstances  of  one  making  the  transi 
tion  in  all  the  inexperience  of  early  youth,  from 
the  country  to  the  town.  Passing  from  his  quiet 
rural  home  into  the  depths  of  a  crowded  city,  he 
finds  himself  all  at  once  alone.  He  is  solitary  in 
the  midst  of  thousands.  He  is  a  stranger  in  an 
ever-shifting  crowd  of  strangers.  Of  the  multi- 
tudes that  pass  and  repass  him  daily  in  the  streets, 
no  one  knows  him,  no  one  cares  for  him.  He  en- 
ters his  humble  lodging,  and  issues  from  it  again 
unnoticed.  He  might  lie  down  in  that  lodging  and 
die,  or  he  might  abandon  himself  to  courses  worse 
than  death,  almost  without  occasioning  a  thought 
in  the  breast  of  any  human  being  iu  that  vast, 
moving  world.  The  larger  the  city,  the  more  is 
this  the  case.  The  vaster  the  crowd,  the  more 
solitary  the  individual,  the  more  lonely  the  heart. 
"  No  one,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "is  known  in  Lon- 
don ;  it  is  the  realm  of  the  incognito  and  the 
anonymous.  It  is  not  a  place,  but  a  region  or 
state.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  local  opinion  in 
the  metropolis;  mutual  personal  knowledge  there 
is  none ;  neighbourhood,  good  repute,  bad  fame, 
there  is  none.  No  house  knows  the  next  door. 
How  is  a  man  to  show  what  he  is,  when  he  is  but 
a  grain  of  sand  out  of  a  mass,  without  relations 
to  others,  without  a  place,  without  history,  without 
distinctiveness?  Crowds  pour  along  the  street; 
and  though  each  has  his  own  character  written  on 
high,  they  are  one  and  all,  the  same  to  men  below." 
This  is  true,  though  of  course  in  a  less  degree,  with 
every  great  city,  especially  to  the  young  and  un- 
friended stranger.  All  at  once  he  passes  from  the 
midst  of  a  friendly  neighbourhood — where  every 
one  knows  another,  where  the  eye  of  every  one  is 
on  his  brother,  and  where  the  slightest  incident  of 
weal  or  woe  afiecting  any  of  its  members  is  the 
theme  of  interested  converse  around  each  cottage- 
hearth — to  an  almost  absolute  solitude.  In  fact, 
in  those  vast  wildernesses  of  streets  and  lanes,  and 
noisome  courts  and  alleys,  of  which  the  lower  parts 
of  our  great  cities  consist,  while  the  worst  vices  of 
social  life  are  generated  to  the  utmost,  society,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist.  There  arc  few  or  no  ties  of  mutual  know- 
ledge, common  interest  and  friendly  neighbourhood, 
such  as  bind  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  side  or 
of  a  small  town  together,  and  which  make  a  parish 
not  a  district  merely,  but  a  living  organized  society. 
The  dwellers  in  a  wyud  or  great  lane  are  a  mass, 
not  a  society.  The  occupants  of  the  same  passage 
or  common  stair  are  unknown  to  each  other;  and 
even  the  voices  that  sound  through  a  partition  wall 
from  the  next  room,  are  not  seldom  the  voices  of 
strangers.  There  is,  in  such  scenes,  no  public 
opinion — no  common  eye  of  the  general  conscience 
keeping  watch  and  guard  over  the  movements  and 
demeanour  of  each.  That  awful  power  before 
which  the  child  and  the  man,  the  clown  and  the 
peer,  alike  cower  and  quail,  is  here  in  abeyance. 
Each  household,  each  individual,  stands  alone  in- 
dependent, irresponsible — a  stranger  amid  crowds 
of  strangers.  Every  man  lives  in  a  perpetual  pri- 
vacy ;  and  whatever  stolen  waters  his  sinful  heart 
thirsts  after,  he  can  drink  in  secret,  unseen  by  any 
eye  but  God's  alone.  Hence  the  multitude  of  the 
abandoned,  the  reckless,  the  fallen  and  the  des- 
pairing, that  every  year  bury  themselves  in  the  city 
as  in  a  great  solitude,  and  to  whom  its  blind  laby- 
rinths are  what  the  forest  thicket  and  the  mountain 
fastness  were  to  the  banditti  of  former  days.  A 
city  mass,  in  short,  is  a  multitude  of  units  living 
in  mere  juxtaposition,  or  at  best  shaken  and  jostled 


together  in  the  intercourse  of  common  life,  not  ;j 
organized  community  of  social  beings  governed  1| 
divine  laws,  and  bound  each  to  each  by  mutui 
sympathy.  Thus  society  dies,  and  with  it  its  soci 
virtues.  Affection,  trust,  mutual  help,  generositi 
self-sacrifice,  public  spirit,  and  whatever  else  . 
most  noble  iu  human  action  and  human  suA'crini 
having  its  root  in  his  nature  as  a  social  bein' 
droop  and  wither  as  in  an  element  unfriendly 
their  life.  The  fair  flowers  of  the  heart  pale  f 
lack  of  light  and  air;  its  sacred  torch  expires 
in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Feeble  virtue  sinks  f 
want  of  support,  while  the  reckless  and  the  vi 
pursue  their  course  unchecked  ;  and  when  onefal' 


he   sinks   into   the  black  river,  almost' without 


plunge,   or  the  faintest   ripple    of   the   waters    ; 
mark  where  he  went  down!  ■ 

Meanwhile,  with  so  few  supports  and  aids  i 
virtue,  seductions  and  incentives  to  evil  abound  d 
every  side.  While  the  restraints  on  vicious  indf, 
gence  are  few,  the  means  of  such  indulgence  a, 
periously  accessible  and  near.  The  god  of  tl' 
world  spreads  here  his  richest  banquet,  and  pr 
vides  his  seductive  but  poisoned  viands  for  eve 
variety  of  taste.  Vanity  Fair  blazes  in  all  the  glo 
of  glittering  baubles,  specious  falsehoods  and  pie 
sant  sins.  The  dram-shop  glares  at  every  ste'i 
the  "strange  woman"  prowls  the  street;  the  gj 
sceptic  chatters  in  every  work-shop,  and  the  pi 
fane  jester  reigns  amid  the  laughter  of  fools;  bh 
phemous  and  licentious  publications  circulate 
thousands;  vile  words  fill  the  ear,  and  holif 
names  and  things  desecrated  by  impious  tongui 
gradually  lose  their  sacredness.  And  then  1 
those  farther  gone,  there  is  the  vile  cassino,  ai 
those  other  haunts  and  dens  of  sin  that  are  not 
be  named  in  christian  ears.  Such  is  the  world 
which  the  children  of  our  great  city  masses  a 
growing  up  ;  such  the  tainted  air  they  are  breat 
ing  day  by  day,  and  in  which  society  itself, 
longer  a  body  but  a  corpse,  hastens  to  quick  dec: 
amid  damp,  and  darkness,  and  rottenness.  1 
wonder  if,  in  such  a  battle-field,  and  in  so  sore 
fight  against  all  the  powers  of  evil,  many  a  feel 
soldier  falls.  No  wonder  that  He  who  came  ii 
the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
should  have  his  eyes  of  compassionate  love  S] 
cially  fixed  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  and  so  shot 
have  given  it  in  charge  to  his  disciples  and  s( 
throughout  all  time,  to  go  into  the  streets  and  lai 
of  the  city,  and  bring  thence  the  poor,  the  maimt 
the  halt,  the  blind. 


Epistle  to  Ireland,  1CC2. 
Dear  Friends  and  brethren, — Let  patience  p 
sess  j'our  souls,  and  in  the  Seed  of  God  dwell,  tl 
over  all,  the  topstone  may  be  laid  and  set.  Du 
in.  tlic  kingdom  of  peace,  which  hath  no  end 
which  ye  will  feel  the  Supreme  Head.  Keep  jc 
meetings  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  which  was  I 
fore  the  waves  were  or  the  icinck,  either.  So  intl 
look  over  all,  and  keep  in  the  faith,  by  which 
will  have  access  to  God,  over  that  which  separa 
from  God.  In  that  ye  will  have  unity,  and  ^ 
not  fear  the  amazements  which  are  in  the  sea, ' 
cause  of  the  winds,  and  storms,  and  b/i/sfcrin 
who  know  the  election,  which  was  before  the  wo 
began.  Live  in  peace  and  unity,  and  send  O' 
how  things  are  among  you.  And  dear  Friei 
and  brethren,  be  not  troubled,  but  dwell  in  the  Si 
of  God,  which  gocth  over  all  this,  and  remains  a 
stands  7u/icn  atl  tins  blustering  is  ended  and  go 
Therefore  look  at  the  Lord  above  all,  and 
arm  ;  for  God  had  a  rod  in  secret,  to  fetch  dc 
those  persecutors,  which  have  long  reigned  in  tlj 
ickedness,  until  they  were  neither  fit  for  God,  ' 
man  hardly.     So  again  God  hath  a  rod  in  rcser. 
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ring  down  these  spirits,  [troublers  of  the 
h,]  which  have  been  a  rod.  Therefore  all 
1  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God,  with  which 
ill  coniprelicd  all  that  is  to  change,  with  that 
h  doth  not  change  and  hath  no  end.  In  that 
and  ye  will  have  an  everlasting  unity.  To 
;his  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God.        G.  F. 


For  "Tlin  Friond." 

structive  and  useful  lesson?  may  often  be 
led  from  serious  reflection  upon  natural  occur- 
33,  wherein  may  be  found  a  likeness  of  our 
experience ;  for  as  the  moou  reflects  the  light 
!ie  sun,  so  doth  the  outward  works  of  crea- 
often  illustrate  the  inward  workings  of  truth 
•ror,  good  or  evil,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
njtaueo  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  relation 
de.~cription  of  a  visit  to  a  corn-field  which  led 

L'ctions  of  a  serious  character,  of  which  the 

iug  is  part :  — 
As  wo  passed  through  the  field,  when  the  wheat 
full  in  the  ear,  but  not  ripe,  my  companion 
u  to  pluck  some  of  the  cars,  which  he  brought 
e,  I  much  admired  thorn  for  their  beauty  and 
ess;  but,  when  he  told  me  to  press  the  grains 
'heat,  I  found  that  they  contained  nothing  but 
ck  juice  of  a  daj-k  blue  colour.  Soon  after 
net  two  farmers,  each  of  them  holding  a  hand- 
if  the  very  same  kind  of  ears. 
The  truth  was,  there  was  smut  in  the  corn  ; 
my  companion  and  the  two  farmers  knew,  by 
appearance  of  the  oars,  which  were  good,  and 
:h  wore  filled  with  smut.  In  a  little  time  I  too 
able  to  distinguish  the  difl'cronce  between  the 
d  ears  and  those  that  wore  smutted.  The 
T  generally  appeared  as  good,  and  in  some 
mcfs  better  than  those  around  them ;  but  the 
•■tised  eye  could  discover  in  them  a  slight  tinge 
lue  or  purple. 

This  little  incident  called  forth  a  train  of  re- 
ions  in  my  mind,  strengthening  my  opinion, 
most,  or  rather  all  of  God's  works,  may  aiFord 

lesson  of  instruction.  For  a  moment  I  likened 
kind  to  a  wheat-field  ;  I  looked  on  human  be- 
as  the  stems  of  standing  corn,  some  holding 
their  heads  proudly  above  their  neighbours, 
e  beaten  down  to  the  very  ground  by  the  storm 
;h  had  passed  over  them,  and  others  rustling 

bustling  to  and  fro,  as  the  gale  of  interest  or 
ion  blew. 

But  it  is  not  the  high  ear  in  the  corn,  nor  the 
ear,  neither  is  it  the  ear  that  is  being  blown 
at  that  I  wish  to  speak  of.  Something  may 
got  from  all  these ;  but  what  can  be  got,  or 
t  can  be  hoped  for,  from  the  car  that  is  smut- 
r  The  rest  of  the  corn  will  ripen,  and  the 
tted  corn  will  appear  to  ripen  also ;  but  its 
I  juice  will  only  dry  irp  to  a  nauseous  filthy 
der,  as  black  and  as  hilter  as  soot.  The  smut- 
corn  is  like  a  hypocrite,  it  appears  to  be  what 

not.     As  the  smutted  corn  in  the  wheat-field 
5  the  hypocrite  among  mankind. 
How  vainly  does  the  hypocrite  persuade  him 
that  he  is  not  known  !     Dissemble  as  much  ai 
[fill,  deceive  as  successfully  as  he  may,  there  is 

a  shade  of  diflference  between  him  and  those 
!ouuterfeits,  which  may  be  observed  by  some  of 
quick-sighted  among  men  ;  but  even  if  he  es- 
5  the  eye  of  man,  how  shall  ho  escape  the  all- 
lerning  rye  of  God  ?  He  who  knows  the  secret 
ights,  who  tries  the  heart  and  the  reins,  can 
inguish  at  a  glance  the  good  grain '  from  the 
itted  corn.  Happy  is  he  who  can  say  with 
ly  sincerity,  '  I  have  cho<en  the  way  of  truth.' 
)  how  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  is 
sitltenness,  moroieness^  ansleri/y,  and  censori 
ness  of'  a  judging  ami  scorvfal  heart,  under 


the  covering  of  a  profession  of  gospel  love  !  What 
nse  of  chilliness  and  darkness  is  felt  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  closing  the  door  of  their 
hearts  against  the  entrance  of  that  holy  love  and 
ympathy,  by  which  faith  works  to  the  purification 
of  the  heart  from  all  enmity  and  evil  thinking — 
to  the  renewing  of  our  minds — the  begetting  of 
hut  love  for  the  brethren,  which  is  our  evidence  of 
laving  passed  from  dcatlt  unto  lije  —  of  being 
'  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God  !"  Oh,  how  are  many 
tumbled  by  this  wicked  spirit  of  self-righteous- 
ness, being  made  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  our 
profession  is  a  heart-chilling  and  cruel  one,  such 
found  in  the  crucifiors  of  our  blessed  and 
holy  lledeemer  ! 

For  "Tho  Friend." 

A  short  Account  of  that  "  ivorlhy  young  man  of 
God,'"'  Robert  Barclay ;  by  his  Contemporary, 
William  Penn. 

FOR   OUR   YOUNG   FRIENDS. 

He  was  distinguished  by  strong  mental  powers, 
particularly  by  great  penetration,  and  a  sound  and 
accurate  judgment.  ■  His  talents  were  much  im- 
proved by  a  regular  and  classicar  education.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  superior  quali- 
fications produced  that  elation  of  mind,  which  is 
too  often  their  attendant;  lie  was  meek  .^humble, 
and  ready  to  allow  others  tlm  merit  they  2>ossessed. 
VII  his  passions  were  under  the  most  excellent 
government.  Two  of  his  intimate  friends,  in  their 
character  of  him,  declare,  that  they  never  knew 
him  to  be  angry.  He  had  the  happiness  of  ca.rly 
perceiving  ilie  infinite  superiority  of  religion,  to 
every  other  attainment ;  and  Divine  grace  ena- 
bled him  to  dedicate  his  life,  and  all  that  he  p)os- 
sesscd,  to  i^rotnole  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue 
For  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  he  was  sincerely 
and  warmly  concerned ;  and  he  travelled,  and 
wrote  much,  as  well  as  suffered  cheerfully,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Society  and  the  principles,  to  which  he 
had  conscientiously  attached  himself.  But  this 
was   not  a  blind    and   bigoted   attachment.     Ills 

I  was  tempered  with  charity  ;  and  he  loved  and 
respected  goodness,  wherever  he  found  it.  His 
corrupted  integrity  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  his 
great  abilities,  and  the  suavity  of  his  disposition, 
gave  him  much  interest  with  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  and   he  employed   it  in   a  manner  that 

irked  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.     He  loved 
nd  was  often  instrumental  in  settling  d 


faithful  husband,  a  tender  and  careful  father,  a 
kind  and  considerate  master.  Without  exaggera- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  that  piety  and  virtue  were  re- 
commended by  his  example  ;  and  that,  though  the 
period  of  his  life  was  short,  he  had,  by  the  aid  of 
Divine  grace,  most  wisely  and  hajqnly  impiroved  it. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  manifest,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  temper  and  conduct  of  a  christian,  and 
the  virtues  and  qualifications  of  a  true  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

He  died  on  the  3rd  of  the  Eighth  month,  then 
called  October,  1690,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age. 

In  a  letter  of  condolence  to  11.  B.'s  widow, 
George  Fox  bears  this  testimony  concerning  him  : 
'  I  knoiv  he  is  well  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  he  died, 
and  is  at  rest  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  fol- 
low him." 

"  Robert  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  true  Chris- 
tian Divinity"  should  be  familiar  to  every  member 
of  our  Society.  It  embraces  fifteen  propositions 
lubjects  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  to 
every  serious  christian  reader,  viz.  : — 1st  Proposi- 
tion.— Concerning  the  true  foundation  of  know- 
ledge. 2nd. —  Concerning  immediate  revelation. 
3rd. — Concerning  the  Scriptures.  4th. — Concern- 
ing the  condition  of  man  in  the  fall.  5th. —  Con- 
cerning the  universal  redemption  by  Christ.  6th. — 
Concerning  the  saving  and  spiritual  light,  where- 
with every  man  is  enlightened.  7th. — Concerning 
justification.  8th. — Concerning  perfection.  9th. — 
Concerning  perseverance,  and  the  possibility  of 
falling  from  grace.  10th. — Concerning  the  minis- 
try. 11th. —  Concerning  worship.  12th. —  Con- 
cerning baptism.  13th. — Concerning  the  commu- 
nion, or  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  14th.— Concerning  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  matters  purely  religious,  and  per- 
taining to  the  conscience.  15th. — Concerning  sa- 
lutations and  recreations. 


peace ; 

putes,  and  in  producing  reconciliation  between  con 

tending  parties. 

In  the  support  and  pursuit  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  he  possessed  great  firmness  of  mind; 
which  was  early  evinced  in  the  pious  and  dutiful 
sentiment  he  expressed  to  his  uncle,  who  tempted 
him  with  great  offers  to  remain  in  France,  against 
the  desire  of  his  father  : — "  He  is  my  father,"  said 
he,  "  and  must  be  obeyed."  All  the  virtues  har- 
monize, and  are  connected  with  one  another;  thi.> 
firm  and  resolute  spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  duty, 
was  united  with  great  sympathy  and  compassion 
towards  persons  in  affliction  and  distress.  They 
were  consoled  by  his  tenderness,  assisted  by  his 
advice,  were  relieved  by  his  bounty.  His  spiritual 
discernment  and  religious  experience,  directed  by 
that  Divine  influence  which  he  valued  above  all 
things,  eminently  qualified  him  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  reprove  the  irreligious,  to  strengthen 
the  feeble-minded,  and  to  animate  the  advanced 
christian  to  still  greater  degrees  of  virtue  and  holi- 
ness. 

In  private  life,  he  was  equally  amiable.  His 
conversation  was  cheerful,  guarded,  and  instruc- 
tive.    He  was  a  dutilVl  eon,  an  afoctiouate  and 


Rats. — Quite  lately  in  Paris,  a  specimen  was 
given  of  the  force  in  which  rats  can  muster,  where 
they  have  gained  only  a  provisional  footing.  The 
historical  Hallos,  or  markets,  having  been  rebuilt 
and  re- arranged  on  a  more  conmiodious  plan,  the 
26th  of  October  last  was  fixed  for  the  moving  of 
the  dealers  in  flour-stufi's,  green  vegetables,  poultry, 
and  potatoes,  from  the  ground  they  have  occupied 
near  the  church  of  St.  Eustaehe,  to  their  new  stalls 
and  shops  in  the  Hallos  Centrales.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  human  tenements  of  the  old  provis- 
ional market,  the  workmen  proceeded  to  pull  down 
the  sheds.  Beneath  these  sheds  a  colony  of  rats 
had  fixed  their  domicile  for  some  time  past.  A 
regiment  of  boys,  armed  with  sticks,  and  backed 
by  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter,  mustered  in  a  pack, 
awaiting  the  unearthing  of  the  game  from  their 
cover.  Several  rats,  alarmed  at  the  disturbance 
and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  climbed  up  the  per- 
sons of  the  lookers  on,  to  find  a  refuge  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  their  heads.  One  girl,  feeling  a 
rat  taking  a  walk  around  her  neck,  was  so  overcome 
with  terror  that  she  fainted.  One  thousand  is  the 
estimated  number  of  rats  who  fell  victims  to  this 
inhospitable  reception;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  those  who  saved  their  bacon  were  in  considera- 
ble majority. 

This  i?  nothing  to  what  occurs  at  Montevideo, 
(unless  it  is  greatly  changO'l  from  what  it  was,) 
where  the  only  drawback  upon  the  delightful  way 
in  which  an  evening  may  be  spent,  is  the  necessity 
of  returning  home  through  long  narrow  streets,  so 
infested  with  voracious  rats,  as  sometimes  to  make 
the  way  perilous.  There  are  no  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  the  town,  except  those  provided  by  the 
showers  of  rain,  which  at  intervals  carry  off  the 
heaps  of  filth  from  long-established  resting-places. 
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Around  huge  mountains  of  carrion,  vegetables,  and 
stale  fruit,  here  accumulated,  rats  muster  in  le- 
gions. If  you  attempt  to  pass  near  these  formida- 
ble banditti,  or  to  interrupt  their  orgies,  they  will 
gnash  their  teeth  at  you  fiercely,  like  so  many 
wolves. 

So  far  are  they  from  running  off  in  affright  to 
their  burrows,  that  they  will  turn  round,  set  up  an 
ominous  cry,  and  will  then  make  a  rush  at  your 
legs,  in  a  way  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 
Uotween  them  and  the  venturesome  stranger  many 
a  hazardous  affray  occurs,  and  though  sometimes 
he  may  fight  his  way  homo  victoriously  by  the  aid 
of  a  stout  stick,  on  other  occasions  he  will  be  forced 
to  fly  down  some  narrow  cross  lane,  leaving  the  rats 
undisputed  masters  of  the  field. — Household  Words. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

1732.  London  Yearly  Meeting  says,  "  We  find 
it  our  duty  to  remind  our  respective  members,  of 
the  remarkable  uprightness  and  honesty  of  our 
Friends,  in  the  beginning,  in  their  commerce  and 
converse.  How  exact  were  they  in  performing 
their  words  and  promises,  without  evasive  excuses 
and  insincere  dealings  !  How  careful  not  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  business  which  they  understood 
not,  nor  had  stock  of  their  own  to  manage  !  How 
circumspect  not  to  contract  greater  debts  than  they 
were  able  to  pay  in  due  time! — conduct  which 
brought  great  credit  and  reputation  to  our  religious 
Society.  But  with  sorrow  we  observe,  that  con- 
trary to  their  example,  and  the  repeated  advices 
formerly  given  by  this  meeting  against  an  inordi- 
nate pursuit  after  riches,  too  many  have  launched 
into  trades  and  business  above  their  stocks  and 
capacities ;  by  which  unjustifiable  proceedings,  and 
high  living,  they  have  involved  themselves  and 
families  in  trouble  and  ruin,  and  brought  consider- 
able loss  on  others,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our 
holy  profession." 

Many  members  of  this  meeting,  when  this  was 
written,  must  have  had  personal  knowledge  of 
what  they  wrote,  and  of  substantial  Friends,  who 
had  but  a  few  years  departed  to  their  everlasting 
reward.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty- six 
years  since  the  above  was  issued,  and  though  there 
are  thousands,  we  trust,  who  keep  to  the  upright 
principles  that  bound  those  worthy  men  in  their 
business  concerns,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  a 
very  large  number  who  love  the  world,  its  riches 
and  honours,  and  anti-christian  manner  of  living,  to 
whom  the  caution  should  come  with  force,  and  lead 
them  to  pause  in  their  career,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Working  7/p  Sau-diist.  —  The  ingenuity  of 
Parisian  cabinet-makers  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  has  found  a  use  for  common  sawdust 
which  raises  the  value  of  that  commodity  far  above 
the  worth  of  solid  timber.  By  a  new  process,  com- 
bining the  hydraulic  press  and  the  application  of 
intense  heat,  these  wooden  particles  are  made  to 
reform  themselves  into  a  solid  mass,  capable  of  be- 
ing moulded  into  any  shape,  and  presenting  a  bril- 
liant surface,  a  durability  and  beauty  of  appear- 
ance, not  found  in  ebony,  rosewood,  or  mahogany. 
— Scientific  Artizafi. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  19th. 

Lord  Cowley  had  returned  from  Vietinii,  having,  it  \vt 
believed,  been  suecessl'ul  in  his  mission  of  paciliciitioi 
CoasoU  were  quoted  nt  96  a.  9i)^.  The  Neapolitan  exili 


contiaucd  to  attract  the  public  symp.ithy  in  England, 
and  liberal  subscriptions  had  been  made  for  their  assist- 
ance. The  proceedings  in  Parliament  had  been  unim- 
portant, the  members  anxiously  awaiting  the  struggle 
on  the  Reform  bill,  which  was  to  begin  on  the  21st. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  still  considering 
the  government  offer  of  a  conditional  guarantee  towards 
the  laying  of  a  new  cable.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this 
guarantee  is,  the  surrender  by  the  Company  of  the  fifty 
years'  monopoly  for  landing  cables  in  Newfoundland. 
Another  company  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  carry  out 
the  project  without  government  aid.  The  London  Times 
says  that  the  leading  submarine  cable  makers  are  will- 
ing to  contract  for  the  successful  submergence  of  an 
Atlantic  cable,  taking  all  the  risk  of  loss  or  damage  on 
themselves. 

The  jury  in  the  treason  trials  at  Tralee,  Ireland,  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  after  being  out  22  hours. 
They  were  then  discharged. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  contains  a  government  decree  ap- 
pointing sixteen  generals  and  thirteen  colonels  in  the 
army.  It  also  announces  a  squadron  as  having  left 
Toulon,  for  the  practice  of  naval  manccuvres.  The  Em- 
peror has  pardoned  or  mitigated  the  sentences  of  seven 
hundred  soldiers  previously  tried  by  courts-martial. 
Lord  Cowley,  while  in  Paris,  on  his  return  from  Vienna, 
had  an  interview  with  the  French  Emperor. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  received  from  Marseilles,  states 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  had  died  in 
one  month,  at  Jeddo,  Japan.  Previous  accounts  had 
stated  that  cholera  prevailed  there. 

There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  Austria,  and  the  Austrian  journals  still  breathe 
the  spirit  of  fierce  defiance  against  France. 

It  is  now  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Pope,  the  French  troops  will  remain  at  Rome  for  the 
present. 

The  Spanish  journals  officially  announce  that  full 
satisfaction  had  been  received  from  Mexico.  Preston, 
the  American  Minister  to  Spain,  had  had  an  audience 
with  the  Queen,  during  which  the  must  friendly  senti- 
ments were  expressed  on  both  sides. 

The  Russian  forces  had  laid  siege  to  Schamyl's  capi- 
tal in  the  Caucasus.  A  stubborn  defence  was  expected. 
Russia  has  prohibited  the  export  of  horses  by  the  Euro- 
pean frontier. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  slightly  declined ; 
the  quotations  were  as  follows: — Orleans,  6d.;  Jlobile, 
lid. ;  Uplands,  7  5-16rf.  The  stock  in  port  was  360, OUO 
bales,  of  which  319,000  were  American. 

The  Manchester  advices  were  unfavourable,  there  be- 
ing a  small  decline  in  yarns  and  goods. 

Kreadstuffs  were  quoted  as  follows: — Per  100  lbs., 
flour,  10.S.  to  12s.  3d. ;  red  wheat,  bs.  Od.  a  9s.  id.;  white, 
Ss.  Id.  a  10s.  Qd. 

CHILI.— The  Litest  Valparaiso  advices  state  that  the 
revolutionary  movement  throughout  Chili  had  assumed 
a  formidable  aspect.  An  abortive  attempt  at  revolution 
was  made  at  Valparaiso  on  the  28th  of  Second  month. 
The  battle  lasted  for  four  hours,  resulting  adversely  to 
the  "liberals."  All  the  southern  part  of  Chili  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  country  would  soon  be  tranquil- 
lized. 

UNITED  STATES.— yAc  Isthmus  Question.  —  There 
have  been  numerous  reports  from  Washington,  respect- 
ing new  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  about  Central 
.\merican  affairs,  but  the  "  Union"  reiterates  the  decla- 
ration that  this  dangerous  controversy  is  now  in  progress 
of  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Nicaragua  have  issued  a  decree  by  which 
the  transit  route  across  Nicaragua  is  opened  to  all  na- 
tions. 

Western  Lands. — The  President  has  issued  his  procla- 
mation for  extensive  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  during  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
months  next. 

Kansas. — At  the  election  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  to  de- 
cide whether  a  Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution, 
should  be  called,  the  majority  voted  in  favour  of  calling 
a  Convention.  The  rush  of  emigrants  to  the  gold  dig- 
gings, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pike's  Peak,  continued. 
Companies  were  forming  to  convey  water  from  the  Platte 
river  to  Cherry  creek,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. — Although  this  town  is  only 
four  years  old,  italready  contains  a  population  of  10,460, 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  properly,  to  the  amount  of 
S3, 871, 375.  Four  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers  arc 
published  in  it. 

New  Orleans.— Oa  the  30th,  there  were  seventeen  feet 
of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  nearly 
.all  the  outward  bound  vessels,  which  had  been  detained 
there,  had  gone  to  sea.  The  shipments  of  cotton  show 
a  large  excess  over  those  of  last  year.     The  increase  at 


all  the  ports  of  shipment  reached  820,000  bales.— Sev 
ral  serious  crevasses  have  occurred  in  the  river  bat 
above  the  city,  and  threaten  much  destruction  of  pr 
perty.  A  large  force  was  employed  in  strengthening  tl 
embankments. 

Texas. — By  a  late  census,  the  population  of  the  Sta 
is  found  to  be  458,620.     In  1850,  it  w.as  212,492. 

A'ew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  426.  On  the  301 
ult.,  72,499  foreign  letters  were  received  at  the  pos 
office  in  this  city,  and  35,187  foreign  letters  were  de 
patched.  On  the  same  day,  about  90,000  domestic  le 
ters  were  sent  and  received,  making  a  total  of  near 
200,000,  which  passed  through  the  office,  in  a   sing 

'Philadelphia.— lloTtAVAj  last  week,  179.  Adults,  7(1 
children,  101.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Third  monij 
was  48J  degrees,  which  is  7  J  degrees  above  the  averaj 
of  the  preceding  thirty-four  years.  The  amount  of  rai' 
was  7  inches.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  yea] 
17  J  inches  of  rain  fell.  It  was  the  warmest  Third  moni! 
since  the  record  commenced  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hosp] 
tal,  in  1825,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  also  the  greatei 
recorded  for  that  month.  1 

St.  l-ioui-s,  Mo. — At  the  municipal  election,  on  the  41' 
inst.,  Filley,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor,  wii 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  "  I 

Conneeticut.—Al  the  election  on  the  4lh,  the  Repull' 
licans  elected  the  entire  Congressional  delegation,  tl  J 
whole  State  ticket,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Legisl;ll 
ture.  j. 

The  Paraguay  Expedition. — It  is  said,  in  letters  fro  I 
Buenos  Ayres,  that  U.  S.  Commissioner  Bowlin  has  hti 
an  interview  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Paraguaysl 
government,  and  they  bad  expressed  an  anxious  desiil 
for  a  fair,  just,  and  peaceable  arrangement  of  the  dispu  I 
with  the  United  States. 

Frazcr's  River. — At  the  latest  dates,  there  were  aboi 
600  miners  at  work,  w"hose  prospects  were  highly  encou 
aging.  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  upwards  of  30,01 
ounces  of  gold  had  been  taken  out. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  oi)ened  for  use  on  tl 
1st  inst.,  throughout  its   entire  length.     It  is  esj 
that  a  largely  increased  business  will  be  done  on  tl 
canal  this  season. 

The  Passenger  Railroads  of  New  York  city,  for  the  yer 
1858,  carried  twenty-seven  millions  of  passengers,  ar 
the  receipts  were  §1,352,000.     This  includes  five  i 

The  Volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  at  the  late 
dates,  was  in  a  state  of  active  eruption,  pouring  oi 
luense  quantities  of  lava,  and  illuminating  the  a 
l)here  at  night,  all  over  the  island  and   surroundin 

Tobacco  in  France. — The  manufacture  and  sale  of  U 
bacco  in  France,  is  a  government  mouoply.  The  est 
mated  receipts  from  that  item  of  revenue  in  the  comic 
year,  is  put  down  at  §36,600,000. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends  f. 
the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  will  \ 
held  on  Sixth-day,  Fourth  mo.  8th,  1859,  at  8  o'dc 
P.M..  in  the  third-story  room  of  Friends'  Book-store, '. 
304  Arch  street.  Charles  J.  Alle.v,  Sec'y. 

FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Mcetin 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  i 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  the 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  Wm.  A  Scheet 
(Montgomery  Hotel,)  north-east  corner  of  Sixth  a[ 
Willow  streets,  and  at  Watson's  stables  on  .Marslif 
street,  between  Coates  and  Brown  streets ;  and  for  Frieni 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
West  Jersey  and  Camden  Ferry,  Parson  and  Woolston' 
Camden,  N.  J.  ;  the  Upper  Hotel,  in  Woodbury,  N.J 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphif 
and  McCrea's  stable,  2ej  N.  Third  street. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FRIENDS  IN  AMERICi 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 

Friends   in    America,  will   be  held   at  the  Committe 

room,  Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evei 

ing,  the  16th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

John  Cartek,  Secretary. 
Fourth  month,  1859. 

WANTED. 
A  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  School,  either  in  the  ci, 
or  county. 

For  information,  inquire  at  the  c65ce  of"  The  Frieni 
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Fur  "TIio  friend." 

Strain's  Expedition. 

(CuucludL'd  froiu  piige  244.) 

he  darkest  Lour  was,  however,  now  passed, 
it.  Strain,  who  had  succeeded  in  making  his 
to  the  coast,  and  obtaining  succour  for  his 
ihing  party,  found  theiu  at  their  evening  en- 
pmeot  on  the  day  named.  He  had  ascended 
river  with  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  and 
sufficient  to  convey  them  all  to  a  place  of 
Their  meeting  was  of  the  most  deeply  af- 
og  character,  and  the  joy  which  thrilled  the 
of  the  unhappy  suifi^rers,  can  be  but  faintly 
',  by  those  who  have  never  been  placed  iu 
nation  of  such  extreme  peril  and  abject  misery. 
t.  Strain's  journey  to  the  Pacific  was  one  of 
t  difficulty,  accompanied  by  dangers  and  hard- 
which  none  but  a  man  of  the  most  heroic 
t,  and  iudomitable  perseverance  could  have 
mplishcd.  The  wilderness  region  through 
h  the  route  hiy,  was  similar  to  that  in  which 
party  had  so  long  vainly  endeavoured  to  force 
ige.  The  supplies  of  food  for  himself  and 
panions  were  also  very  precarious;  some  days 
"ing  whatever  could  be  found  to  allay  the 
ings  of  hunger.  The  greatest  prize  they  ob- 
id  at  any  time  was  a  monkey,  weighing  about 
ty  pounds,  and  such  was  the  famished  condi- 
of  the  party  when  it  was  shot,  that  the  whole 
eateu  iu  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  the 
actually  begged  that  the  skin  also  might  be 
;ed.  With  this  request,  however.  Strain  re- 
1  to  comply,  believing  he  should  need  it  to 
the  lashings  of  a  raft.  At  another  time  a 
1  iguana  was  found,  and  a  few  birds  were  from 
to  time  secured.  Venomous  serpents  abounded. 
Strain  made  several  narrow  escapes  from  be- 
)itten.  The  strength  of  some  of  the  men  at 
was  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  forcing  a  way 
ugh  the  thick  and  tangled  vegetation,  which 
the  river  banks.  In  this  emergency  some 
;  wood  was  collected,  and  a  rude  raft  was  put 
ther.  It  would  not  bear  the  four  men  all  at 
but  by  carrying  the  most  feeble,  it  afforded 
al  assistance.  This  was  on  the  26th  of  Se- 
i  month,  thirteen  days  after  leaving  the  main 
y.._  Day  after  day  the  raft  floated  slowly  dowi 
stream,  care  being  taken  not  to  lose  the  com 
^  of  the  two  men,  who  were  making  their  pain 
Sprogress  along  the  river  banks.  As  they  thu; 
pflled  in  deepest  stillness  through  these  sombre 


ades,  the  cifect  upon  their  minds  was  at  the 
me  time  gloomy  and  impressive.  Sometimes  a 
ee  iu  the  distance  full  of  white  cranes,  and  again 
panther  gazing  at  them  with  bewildered  stare,  or 
young  tigers  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  were  ob- 
jects that  relieved  the  dreadful  solitude. 

On  the  9th  of  Third  month,  the  party  reached 
the  village  of  Yavisa,  utterly  prostrtited  and  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  No  time  was  lost  by 
Lieut.  Strain  in  taking  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  prompt  and  efi'ectual  means  for  the  relief  of 
the  party  left  behind.  Presuming  that  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  adhered  to,  and  that  their  down- 
ward march  had  been  continued,  it  was  supposed 
they  could  not  be  very  far  distant.  He  presented 
his  passports  to  the  village  authorities,  and  request- 
ed that  four  canoes  should  be  engaged  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  provisions,  medicines,  and  the 
minor  luxuries  of  spirits,  fruits,  molasses  and  to- 
bacco, should  be  provided.  These  were  all  pro- 
mised, but  the  prices  charged  were  so  exorbitant 
as  soon  to  exhaust  his  slender  means.  Learning 
that  the  British  steam-sloop  Virago  w.as  at  Darien 
Harbour,  but  would  sail  in  two  or  three  days  for 
Panama,  Strain  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  at 
:  himself  to  the  ship,  and  obtaining  from  her  a 
supply  of  money,  provisions,  and  clothing.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th,  the  boats  manned  by  the  people 
of  Yavisa,  and  under  the  direction  of  Avery, 
started  up  the  river  by  moonlight.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  six  days,  the  boats  returned,  bringing  with 
them  only  one  man.  Parks,  who,  it  will  be  recol- 
"ecled,  became  separated  from  the  main  party  about 
the  time  the  retrograde  movement  commenced. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  river  must  be  ascended 
much  higher  than  the  boatmen  had  been  led  to 
expect,  they  manifested  great  unwillingness  to  pro- 
ceed. They  seem  to  have  been  an  indolent  and 
cowardly  race,  and  to  have  stood  in  great  fear  of 
the  Indians  into  whose  territory  they  alleged  they 
wore  intruding.  By  means  of  threats  and  pi-omises, 
Avery  succeeded  in  urging  them  along  until  they 
reached  a  spot,  about  two  miles  above  Holmes' 
grave,  beyond  which  they  all  positively  refused  to 
go  any  further.  Very  large  promises  were  made 
they  would  only  persevere  one  day  longer,  but 
all  was  of  no  avail.  There  was  no  alternative,  but 
to  return  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  report  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  Poor  Parks  was  found 
on  the  14tLi,  as  they  were  returning.  Some  of  the 
party  landed  in  consequence  of  hearing  a  call  from 
near  the  river  bank,  and  discovered  the  unfortunate 
man.  For  ten  days  he  had  been  lost  in  the  forest, 
and  had  just  made  his  way  to  the  river,  from  which 
he  had  been  drinking  freely.  He  was  unable  to 
move,  and  slightly  delirious  ;  of  his  wanderings  he 
could  give  no  clear  account,  nor  could  he  state 
how  many  days  he  had  been  absent  from  his  com- 
panions. Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  him, 
but  he  died  the  day  after  they  reached  Yavisa. 

Owing  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Virago,  who  dispatched  a  strongly  manned 
and  well  provided  boat  to  Strain's  assistance,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrival  at  Yavisa,  it  was 
not  needful  for  him  to  make  the  voyage  to  Darien 
Harbour.     In   company  with  his  English  friends 


and  five  boats  with  native  crews,  who  were  enjoined 
by  the  Alcade,  under  the  severest  penalties,  not  to 
return  until  Strain  gave  his  permission,  the  party 
let  forward.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  they  ar- 
rived at  Holmes'  grave,  where  Avery,  a  few  days 
before,  had  found  the  letter  of  Truxton  to  Strain, 

forming  him  of  their  intention  to  go  back.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  remains  oj"  Polanco  were  dis- 
covered, stretched  as  before  stated,  on  the  grave  of 
his  former  friend  and  companion.  Birds  of  rapine 
or  beasts  of  prey  had  left  little  more  than  the  skele- 
ton, but  the  fragments  of  clothing  enabled  them 
clearly  to  identify  the  party  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  bones  were  interred,  and  a  cross  placed  over  the 
melancholy  remains  of  the  two  educated  and  talent- 
d  young  men,  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  joined 
the  expedition  in  high  spirits,  and  animated  by  the 
hopes  of  a  bright  future.  About  ten  o'clock,  some 
obstructions  iu  the  river  had  to  be  removed,  and 
he  native  boatmen,  after  consultation,  declared 
that  they  would  go  no  further.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  threats  and  remonstrances,  they  finally  con- 
sented to  keep  on  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Strain  hoped  to  reach  his  men  by  that  time;  but 
f  they  were  still  ahead,  he  was  fully  determined 
the  boats  should  go  on  until  they  were  found. 
Scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  various 
places,  appeared  proofs  of  the  extreme  debility  and 
itarvation  to  which  the  party  had  been  reduced. 
'  Buzzard's  quills,  haversacks,  fragments  of  cloth- 
ug  strewed  along,  together  with  the  want  of  order 
ii°the  camp=i,  and  their  close  proximity,  attested 
that  the  little  band  had  well-nigh  reached  the  end 
of  their  march." 

About  sunset  they  were  discovered,  relief  coming 
just  in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  several,  who  were  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  It  is  stated  as  a 
singular  fact,  that  every  one  asked  first  for  sugar. 
The  craving  for  this  article  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  eflfects  upon  their  systems  of  the  acid  nuts, 
on  which  they  had  chieliy  sustained  life  for  several 
weeks  previously.  Five  pounds  of  sugar  and  five 
bottles  of  molasses  were  first  served  out.  Some 
soft  biscuit  were  then  distributed.  After  the  first 
allowance  of  food,  all  begged  for  tobacco,  but  this 
the  surgeon  of  the  Vir.ago,  who  came  with  the  relief 
party,  would  not  yet  allow  them.  Their  impor- 
tunities for  food  were  so  clamorous,  that  mtjch 
Srmness  was  required  to  restrict  them  to  the  kind 
and  quantity  suited  to  their  debilitated  condition. 

The  next  morning  all  set  out  for  Darien  Har- 
bour, where  good  nursing  and  judicious  care  soon 
restored  most  of  the  sufferers  to  comparative  health 
and  vigour.  One  of  the  men,  who  was  sinking 
when  relief  arrived,  never  rallied.  He  lived  but 
a  few  days  longer.  Assistant  Engineer  Boggs, 
who  had  borne  up  nobly  through  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  the  expedition,  was  failing  when  suc- 
cour came.  He  continued  to  decline  day  by  day, 
and  died  at  Panama  soon  after.  In  all,  seven 
membcBS  of  the  expedition  lost  their  lives  from 
hunger,  exposure  and  hardship,  or  the  effects  of' 
the  unwholesome  diet  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resort.  As  soon  as  the  survivors  were 
sufficiently  recruited  to  bear  the  exertion,  Lieut. 
Strain  accompanied  tbem,  by  way  of  Panama,  to 
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Aspinwall,  where,  on  the  25tL  of  Fourth  month, 
they  regained  the  Cyaue  alter  an  ahdcnce  of  three 
months  and  five  days. 

When  the  single  fact  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  is  alone  considered,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  a  body  of  robust  and  reso- 
lute men  should  not  have  been  able  to  cross  it  in 
less  time,  and  with  much  less  suffering.  That  they 
were  not,  is  explained  by  the  topography  of  the  re- 
gion, in  connection  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  vegetation,  the  rank  and  wild  luxuriance  of 
which  in  tropical  countries  wherever  the  soil  i; 
fertile,  and  rain  abundant,  can  be  but  faintly  con 
ceived  by  those  who  have  never  attempted  to  pene 
trate  their  dense  and  gloomy  wilds.  Far  easiei 
would  it  be  for  the  traveller  to  journey  one  hun 
(Ired  miles  over  our  western  prairies,  than  to  cut 
his  way  for  one-twentieth  of  that  distance  through 
Bome  parts  of  the  forests  of  Darien. 


Sonic  account  of  the  convincemcnt,  early  life,  and 
cx2yerience  of  William  Perm,  ivith  a  stiort  iittro 
duction.     Compiled  from  his  icorks. 

FOR   OUR   YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

■When  the  blessed  Messiah  first  called  forth  tbo 
immediate  followers  of  his  person,  ho  declared 
self-denial  essential  to  discipleship  ;  saying,  "  Who- 
soever doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me, 
cannot  be  my  disciple."  This  path  he  trod  be- 
fore them,  setting  all  that  should  come  after,  an 
example  of  the  most  perfect  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. The  faithful,  in  every  age,  have  met  with 
variety  of  exercises ;  and  many  of  them,  by  their 
more  than  human  constancy,  neither  terrified  by 
the  roughest  efforts  of  cruelty  and  malice  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  enticed  by  the  smoothest  allurements 
of  pleasure  and  vanity  on  the  other,  have  given 
convincing  proofs  to  the  world,  that  the  grace 
which  supported  them  was  divine. 

It  was  this  which  gave  our  author  in  his  early 
years,  a  so/id  sense  of  religion ,  and  a  tasle  of  that 
sabsla/itial peace, -vilncli  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  This  instructed  him  to  see  tlie 
emptincfS  and  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyments^  and 
to  tarn  his  hack  7/])on  tlie  honour,  jjrojits  and 
p)leasurcs  of  the  ivorld,  at  an  age  most  inclinable 
to  embrace  them.  This  enabled  him  to  surmount 
all  opposition  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  which  having 
found,  he  valued  as  a  "  pearl  of  price,"  and  la- 
boured in  the  propagation  and  defence  of  it,  both 
by  preaching  and  writing,  almost  incessantly  for 
many  years. 

^\  illiam  Penn  was  born  in  London,  on  the  I4lh 
of  Eighth  month,  (then  called  October,)  A.  D.  1644. 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  ^  man  of  good 
estate  and  reputation,  and  gave  his  son  a  liberal 
education ;  in  which  he  made  such  improvement, 
that  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
entered  a  student  at  "  Christ's  Church  College"  in 
Oxford. 

Now  began  his  arderit  desire  after  pure  and 
spiritual  religion  to  show  itself;  of  which  he  had 
before  received  some  taste  or  relish,  through  the 
ministry  of  Thomas  Loe,  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers ;  for  he,  with  certain  other  students  of 
that  university,  withdrawing  from  the  national  way 
of  worship,  held  private  meetings  for  the  exercise 
of  religion,  where  they  both  preached  and  prayed 
among  themselves.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Leads  of  the  college,  and  he,  being  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  fined  for  non-conlbruiity.  Which 
small  stroke  of  persecution  not  at  all  abating  the 
fervour  of  his  zeal,  he  was  at  length,  for  persever- 
ing in  the  like  religious  practices,  expelled  the 
college. 


From  thence  he  returned  home,  but  still  took 
great  delight  in  the  company  of  sober  and  religious 
people ;  which  his  father,  knowing  to  be  a  block  in 
the  way  to  preferment,  endeavoured  both  by  words 
and  blows  to  deter  him  from  ;  but,  finding  those 
methods  inefl'eotual,  he  was  at  length  so  incensed, 
that  he  turned  him  out  of  doors. 

Through  William  Penn's  patient  endurance  of 
wrong,  his  father  was  soon  reconciled  to  him  again. 
And  in  the  year  1062,  he  \vas  sent  by  his  parent 
info  France,  in  the  hope  that  the  worldly-minded- 
noss  and  fashionable  manners  of  that  nation  would 
overcome  his  conscientious  scruples ;  which  point 
seemed  well  nigh  gained.  For  he  returned  to  his 
joyful  father,  with  so  polite  and  courtly  a  carriage 
and  behaviour,  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  to  justly 
entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman. 

About  the  year  16G4,  his  spiritual  conflict  is 
represented  as  great.  His  natural  inclination,  his 
lively  and  active  disposition,  his  accjuired  accom- 
plishments, his  father's  favour,  the  respect  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  did  strongly  press  him 
to  embrace  the  glory  and  pleasures  of  this  world, 
then,  as  it  were,  courting  and  caressing  him  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  to  accept  them.  Such  a  combined 
force  might  .seem  almost  invincible;  \iui  the  earnest 
supplication  of  his  soul  being  to  tlie  Lord  for  pre 
servution,  he  was  pleased  to  grant  him  such  a  por- 
tion of  his  holy  Power  and  Spirit,  as  enabled  him 


his  father  had  received  ;  who  therefore  attacke 
him  afresh.  And  here  my  pen  is  diffident  of  he 
abilities  to  describe  that  most  pathetic  and  movin 
contest  which  was  betwixt  his  father  and  bin 
His  father,  actuated  by  natural  love,  principall 
aiming  at  his  son's  temporal  honour.  He,  guide 
by  a  Divine  impulse,  having  chiefly  in  view  his  <m' 
eternal  welfare.  His  father,  grieved  to  see  th 
well- accomplished  son  of  his  hopes,  now  ripe  fc 
worldly  promotion,  voluntarily  turn  his  back  on  i 
He,  no  less  afflicted,  to  think  that  a  compliant 
with  his  earthly  father's  pleasure  was  inconsistet 
with  an  obedience  to  his  Heavenly  one.  H 
lather,  pressing  his  conformity  to  the  customs  an 
fashions  of  the  times.  He,  modestly  craving  lea^ 
to  refrain  from  ivhat  uould  hurt  Ids  co/iscieiic 
His  father  earnestly  entreating  him,  and  almost  c 
his  knees  beseeching  him  to  yield  to  his  desir 
Ho,  of  a  loving  and  tender  disposition,  in  an  e] 
treme  agony  of  spirit,  to  behold  his  father's  coi 
earn  and  trouble.  His  father  threatening  to  di 
inherit  him.  lie,  humbly  submitting  to  his  fatlwr , 
icill  therein.  His  father  turning  his  back  on  hi 
in  anger.  He,  lifting  up  his  heart  to  God,  f(; 
strength  to  support  him  in  this  time  of  trial.  i 
And  here  we  may  not  omit  to  give  our  reader; 
particular  and  observable  instance  of  his  sincerit  j 
ills  father  finding  him  too  fixed  to  be  brought  to) 
general  compliance  with  the  customary  complimenj 
of  the  times,  seemed  inclinable  to  have  borne  ' 


due  time   to  overcome   all   opposition,  and  with  him  in   other  respects,  provided  he  would  be 


a7i  holy  resolution  to  follow  Christ,  whatsoever  per- 
secutions or  reproaches  might  attend  him. 

About  the  year  1G66,  and  the  22d  of  his  age, 
his  father  committed  to  his  care  and  management 
a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  which  occasioned 
his  residence  in  that  country.  Being  at  Cork,  he 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
that  Thomas  Loe,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  was 

to  be  shortly  at   a  meeting  in  that  city;  he  ^ent  .bled  hiviself  before  God,  iv  it  h  fasting  and  suppi 
to  hear  him,  who  began  his  declaration  with  these  cation,  to  know  his  heavenly  viina  and  v:" 


covered  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  duk 
and  himself.  This  being  proposed,  he  desin 
time  to  consider  of  it,  which  his  father  su 
posing  to  be  with  an  intention  of  consulting  I 
friends,  the  Quakers,  about  it ;  he  assured  him  th] 
he  would  see  the  face  of  none  of  them,  but  reti 
to  his  chamber  till  he  should  return  him  an  a 
swer.     Accordingly  he  withdrew,  and  having  hm 


words,  "  There  is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world 
and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the  world ;" 
upon  which  subject  he  enlarged  with  much  clear- 
ness and  energy.  By  the  living  and  powerful  tes- 
timony of  this  man,  which  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  his  spirit  ten  years  before,  he  was  now 
thoroughly  and  effectually  convinced,  and  after- 
wards constantly  attended  the  meetings  of  that 
people,  even  through  the  heat  of  persecution. 

On  the  third  of  the  Ninth  month,  1667,  being 
again  at  a  meeting  in  Cork,  he,  with  many  others, 
were  apprehended  and  carried  before  the  IMayor, 
who,  observing  that  his  dress  discovered  not  the 
Quaker,  would  have  set  him  at  liberty,  upon  bond 
for  his  good  behaviour  ;  which  he  refusing,  was, 
with  about  eighteen  others,  committed  to  prison. 

But  his  imprisonment  was  so  far  from  terrifying, 
that  it  strengthened  him  in  his  resolution  of  a  closer 
union  with  that  people,  w-hose  religious  innocence 
was  the  only  crime  they  suffered  for. 

And  now  his  more  open  joining  with  the  Qua- 
kers, brought  himself  under  that  reproachful  name. 
His  companions"  wonted  compliments  and  caresses 
were  changed  into  scoffs  and  derision.  He  was 
made  a  by-word,  scorn  and  contempt,  both  to  pro- 
fessors and  profane;  to  the  latter,  tor  being  reli- 
gious, and  to  the  former,  for  having  a  better  reli- 
gion than  theirs. 

His  father  being  informed,  by  letter  from  a  noble- 
man of  his  acquaintance,  what  danger  his  son  was 
in  of  being  proselyted  to  Quakerism,  remanded 
him  home,  and  he  readily  obeyed.  LTpon  his  re- 
turn, although  there  was  no  great  alteration  in  his 
dress,  yet  his  manner  of  deportment,  and  the  solid 
concern  of  mind  he  appeared  to  be  under,  were 
manifest  iudications  of  the  truth  of  the  information 


became  so  strengthened  in  his  resolution,  that  i 
turning  to  his  father,  he  humbly  signified,  that 
could  not  comply  with  his  desire  therein. 

When  all  endeavours  proved  ineffectual  to  sha 
his  constancy,  and  his  father  saw  himself  utter 
disappointed  of  his  hopes,  he  could  no  longer  t 
dure  him  in  his  sight,  but  turned  him  out  of  dot 
the  second  time.  Thus  exposed  to  the  charity 
his  friends,  having  no  other  subsistence,  (exec 
what  his  mother  privately  sent  him,)  he  eudur 
the  cross  with  a  christian  patience  and  magna 
mity,  comforting  himself  with  the  promise  of  Chri 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hf 
left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  cl 
dren,  for  tlie  kingdom  of  God's  satce,  who  shall  i 
receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and 
the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting."  i 

After  a  considerable  time,  his  steady  persevi 
ance  evincing  his  integrity,  his  father's  wrath  | 
came  somewhat  mollified,  so  that  he  winked  at  j 
return  to,  and  continuance  in,  his  family;  ai 
though  he  did  not  publicly  seem  to  eountcDaij 
him,  yet  when  imprisoned  for  being  at  meeting,! 
would  privatelj'  use  his  interest  to  get  him  releasi 

About  the  year  1668,  being  in  the  24th  of  j 
age,  he  first  came  forth  in  the  work  of  the  minisl 
rightly  called  to,  and  qualified  for,  that  office; 
ing  sent  of  God  to  teach  others  what  himself  l\ 
learned  of  Him.  Commissioned  from  on  high 
preach  to  others  that  holy  self-denial  himself  i 
practised.  To  recommend  to  all  that  serenity .' 
peace  of  conscience  hi/nself  hadjclt.  Walking] 
the  Light,  to  call  others  out  of  darkness.  Ha\ 
drank  of  the  water  of  life,  to  direct  others  to 
same  fountain.  Having  tasted  of  the  heavif  i 
bread,  to  invite  all  men  to  partake  of  tlie  st 
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W^iquet.  Being  redeemed  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
(was  scut  to  cull  others  from  under  the  dominion 
i  Satan,  iuto  the  glorious  HbcrUj  of  the  sons  of 
^,  that  they  mij;ht  receive  remission  of  sins,  and 
inheritance  among  them  ■  that  are  sanctified, 
ough  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  following  interesting  record  concerning 
lliam  Penn,  we  can  hardly  withhold  from  our 
ithful  readers.  Upon  his  going  a  second  time 
Ireland,  a  Friend,  who  was  a  fellow-passenger 
h  him  upou  a  former  occasion,  and  whose  so- 
ty  and  conversation  were  a  strength  and  en- 
jiragement  to  him,  then  newly  convinced,  happen- 
again  to  be  similarly  associated,  and  observing 
V  efi'ectually  the  power  of  Truth  had  wrought 
on  our  author,  and  the  great  progress  he,  through 
\inccrc  obedience,  had  made  in  his  journey  hea- 
uward,  and  seeing  himself  not  only  overtaken, 
left  far  behind,  by  one  that  had  set  out  after 
1,  was  led  to  a  solid  reflection  upon  his  own 
;ligenco  and  unfaithfulness,  and  expressed,  with 
ny  tears,  a  renewed  visitation  and  deep  concern 
m  his  spirit.  So  forcible  is  t/ie  example  of  the 
ihfiil,  to  the  stirring  vp  an  lioly  zeal  and  mui- 
ion  ill  others. 

I.Iis  father  died  in  1670,  perfectly  reconciled  to 
I  son.  His  death-bed  testimony,  William  Penn 
j  embraced  in  his  admirable  treatise  "  No  Cross, 
Crown  ;"  videlicet,  "  Son  William,  if  you  and 
jfir  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching, 
ft)  ki'op  to  your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will 
nice   au  end  of  the  priests  to  the  end  of  the 


lliam  Penn,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  was 
rd  in  the  tower  of  London.  A  spirit  warmed 
111!  love  of  God,  and  devoted  to  his  service, 
mrsues  its  main  lyitrpose.  Being  restrained 
preaching,  lie  applied  himself  to  writing. 
;il  treatises  were  the  fruits  of  his  solitude, 
ularly  that  excellent  one,  entitled  "  No  Cross, 
■own."  This  volume  is  worthy  the  diligent 
il  of  all  who  have  a  soul  to  save  :  especially 
IS  arc  seeking  the  revealed  inheritance,  by 
ocribed  way  : — The  Crown,  by  the  Cross, 
re-fed  from  his  labours,  departing  this  life 
CO,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1718. 


j  An  Operative  Xobleman. 

the  Earl  of  Ftosse  is  the  Tubal-Cain  of  the  Irish 
pirago  ; — a  noble  Vulcan, — a  smith  and  an  astro- 
n  iier, — eciually  at  home  in  the  forge  or  among 
tl  stars.  Most  people  have  heard  of  his  lordship, 
o:.if  tlicy  have  not  heard  of  his  lordship,  they  have 
h'ird  of  his  great  telescope,  fifty-three  feet  long 
til  sis  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  the  cele- 
b;,ted  nebula  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was  first  seen 
icits  most  distinct  aspect  of  myriad  clustering 
Sti-s ;  and  last  summer  it  was  asserted  that  his 
Mship  had  an  early  private  view,  through  this 
Biiie  monster  instrument,  of  the  approach  of  the 
hi  weather,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  erect 
elds  for  his  cattle.  The  great  telescope  stands  in 
til  middle  of  the  demesne,  and  is  slung  between 
ti'i  nia-sive  stone  walls,  something  like  a  pier  of 
tl  suspension  bridge,  without  the  arch  connecting 
tl  side  masonry. 

i'he  lii'st  thing  that  strikes  you  is,  that  it  is  like 
a'i;_'aiitie  piece  of  wooden  ordnance,  being  put  to- 
g.ber  with  tremendous  staves,  like  a  cask.  The 
iilrument  is  pointed  at  a  given  angle  toward  the 
h!  veils,  and  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  huge  cylin- 
d',  or  eask,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  such,  is  the 
sieuiuiii  or  reflector,  the  largest  that  has  ever 
b  n  ii:ade,  and  the  manufacture  of  which,  under 
111  own  superintendence,  was  the  triumph  of  Lord 
iijsse's  mechanical  powers.  In  this  metallic  mirror 
Iseflected  the  heavenly  body  under  observation, 


and  on  a  stage  near  the  opening  at  the  top  stands 
the  observer,  examining  at  leisure  planet,  fixed 
star,  meteor,  or  nebula,  just  as  the  case  may  be. 
Here  pygmy  man  reviews  the  heavenly  host;  but 
Lord  ilosse  is  no  pygmy.  If  his  father  had  worn 
a  blacksmith's  apron  instead  of  ermine  or  sables, 
the  son  would  have  risen  from  the  cinders  of  the 
forgo  to  be  a  Stephenson  or  a  Herschel. 

The  Earl's  residence,  llosse  Castle,  is  a  most 
amusing  mixture  of  the  forge  and  the  feudal  fort- 
ress. The  greater  part  of  the  structure  is  compara- 
tively new,  but  portions  of  the  old  castle,  which,  in 
the  Jacobite  wars,  stood  a  brief  siege,  still  remain, 
and  bear  upon  them  the  traces  of  cannon  balls. 
The  present  nobleman  has  surrounded  the  building 
with  rampart  and  fosse,  so  that  in  a  sudden  emer- 
gency it  might  be  turned  to  strategical  account. 
Fortification  is  one  of  the  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge to  which  he  has  turned  his  thoughts;  but 
when  you  get  within  the  line  of  defences,  what  a 
contrast  to  baronial  or  military  force  the  objects 
that  meet  your  eye  afford  !  The  genius  of  Watt 
triumphs  over  the  imitations  of  Vauban. 

Where  cannon  might  have  bristled,  a  tidy  steam- 
engine  worked ;  groat  lathes  turned  under  the 
towers  that  frowned  defiance  at  James'  forces;  in 
the  stables,  where  racing-stud  or  war-steeds  might 
have  been  sheltered,  a  most  ingenious  and  power- 
ful apparatus  for  polishing  the  great  .speculum  was 
fixed ;  in  the  corner  of  the  castle  yard  was  a  fur- 
nace, and  close  by  stood  the  moulds  in  which  the 
monster  reflectors  were  cast  by  his  lordship  with 
face  and  hands  begrimed  with  sweat  and  coal- 
dust  ; — an  event  moreimportant, but  not  as  worthily- 
recorded,  as  the  casting  of  Schiller's  bell.  Scraps 
of  iron  and  smith's  coal  strewed  the  ground,  and, 
instead  of  the  baying  of  hound  or  the  horn  of 
hunter,  you  heard  the  sustained  deep  breathing  of 
a  pair  of  forge  bellows,  above  which  rang  the  mea- 
sured clang  of  sledge  and  anvil ;  for  his  lordship 
is  never  idle.  When  Lord  Oxmantown,  he  repre- 
sented King's  county  in  Parliament,  and,  when 
attending  his  duties  in  London,  would  sometimes 
escape  from  a  dull  debate  to  the  forges  of  Birming- 
ham, or  the  ship-building  yards  of  Blackwall. 

Some  amusing  circumstances  occurred  during 
these  incognito  visits.  His  lordship  is  a  strong- 
built,  mechanical-looking  man,  and  many  a  time 
has  a  brother  operative,  in  admiration  of  his  ability, 
pressed  a  pot  of  porter  upou  him.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  once  or  twice  shared  the  honest  pewter  on 
such  occasions  with  the  file-dusted  engineer,  sooner 
than  part  with  a  clear-headed  handicraftsman. 
One  anecdote  is  well  authenticated.  He  was  at 
some  manufactory, — the  name  I  have  heard  but 
have  forgotten.  In  walking  through  the  works,  he 
met  with  the  principal,  who,  finding  him  well 
versed  in  the  subject,  and  taking  him  for  a  practi- 
cal man,  explained  some  improvements  he  was  about 
to  make.  His  lordship  discovered  a  fallacy  in  the 
plan,  and  predicted  that  it  would  fail;  but  the 
other  was  confident  in  his  calculations,  and  so 
they  parted.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  his  lord- 
ship was  walking  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
accosted  in  the  street  by  one  who  turned  out  to  be 
his  too  confident  acquaintance,  and  who  said — "  I 
have  been  often,  since  we  last  met,  wishing  to  see 
you;  you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong,  and  I  am 
going  to  make  you  au  ofier  :  my  engineering  fore- 
man is  going  to  leave  me,  and  if  you  will  come 
down  and  construct  the  work  your  own  way,  I  will 
give  you  a  post." 

"  1  am  much  obliged,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  but 
I  could  not  accept  your  offer  without  consulting  my 
father."  "  One  would  think  you  were  old  enough," 
said  the  other,  with  some  scorn,  "  to  be  out  of  lead- 
strings.     And  when  can  you  hear  from  your 


daddy?"  "  I  can  give  you  an  answer  at  once," 
said  Lord  Oxmantown,  who  saw  his  father,  the 
then  Earl  of  Kosse,  approaching.  When  the  lat- 
ter came  up,  he  was  informed  of  the  offer,  and 
entering  into  the  joko,  said  he  was  quite  willing 
his  son  should  accept  the  [lost,  if  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  parliamentary  duties.  "And  who 
is  he  ?  and  who  are  you,  old  gentleman  !"  roughly 
demanded  the  Bruaimageu.  "  I  am  Earl  Rosse," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  this  is  Lord  Oxmantown." 
liventually  the  latter  oouseiited  to  look  down  for 
a  few  days  in  Warwickshire,  and  give  his  friend 
the  benefit  of  his  best  advice,  which  ended,  this 
time,  in  the  thoroughly  successful  completion  of 
the  improvement  iu  hand. — Concspondeiit  of  Bris- 
tol Times. 

For  "Tlw  Frk-nd." 

Au  Old  Ihnnscript. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  all  the  members 
of  our  religious  Society  were  actuated  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  "  all  cnvyings,  all  jeal- 
ousies, all  hard  thoughts,  and  all  evil  speaking  one 
of  and  towards  another  would  be  done  away," 
and  a  blessed  state  it  would  be  to  be  brought  into. 
If  every  one  would  take  heed  how  he  hears,  and 
how  he  credits  what  he  hears,  and  what  is  sent 
abroad  affecting  the  reputation  of  others,  in  pam- 
phlets or  otherwise,  it  would  save  him  much  trou- 
ble, jealousy  and  evil  thoughts  towards  another. 
Unfavourable  impressions  are  sometimes  made  by 
unfounded  stories  coming  from  a  distance,  which 
had  the  hearer  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
the  accused,  he  would  often  find  there  was  no 
foundation  for  them.  If  we  are  not  clothed  with 
that  charity  which  beareth  all  things,  and  makes  a 
man,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spiiit  of  Christ, 
unwilling  to  have  his  brother's  character  laid  waste 
in  his  heart,  we  may  be  liable  to  have  the  best, 
and  which  has  seemed  to  be  a  firmly  grounded 
friendship,  altogether  broken  up  without  any  just 
cause.  But,  when  brought  into  the  company  of  a 
Friend  of  whom  we  have  had  hard  thoughts,  pro- 
duced by  some  flying  story,  have  we  not  often  ob- 
served, how  very  much  our  feelings  have  been 
changed,  by  the  spirit  and  sentiment  we  now  find 
him  to  be  actuated  by,  and  then  felt  regret  and  sur- 
prise that  we  had  been  so  deceived,  and  imposed 
upon! 

The  evils  of  talebearing  and  detraction  are 
sometimes  felt  in  meetings,  composed  of  Friends 
from  different  parts.  If  they  come  together  with 
minds  prejudiced  against  one  another,  their  condi- 
tion must  be  very  unfavourable  for  calm,  dispas- 
sionate deliberation  upon  subjects  which  are 
brought  before  them,  and  which  may  be  of  great 
importance.  Party  spirit  is  more  likely  to  rule, 
than  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  the  de- 
cisions come  to,  may  be  the  fruit  of  the  will  of  the 
most  loquacious  part  of  the  meeting.  Sometimes 
persons  who  are  comparable  to  captains  of  fifties 
in  their  own  meetings,  and  who  may  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  ruling  at  home,  seem  to  expect  to  bo 
of  the  same  consequence  and  authority  in  larger 
assemblies,  and  to  control  their  brethren  who  have 
not  been  under  their  command  and  direction.  If 
captains  of  fifties  or  captains  of  hundreds  do  not 
know  what  it  is  for  self  to  be  made  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  what  their  littleness  is  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  who  alone  is  to  order  the  battle  where 
there  is  any,  there  may  be  great  distress  in  an  as- 
sembled church,  the  Lord's  name  be  dishonoured 
instead  of  being  glorified,  and  man's  cause  carried 
over  the  heads  of  the  suffering  servants  of  Christ. 


Do  good  with  what  thou  hast,  or  it  will  do  thee 
no  good. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


'The  FrionJ.'' 


our  course  with  joy,   and  lay  down  our   heads  in 
The  following  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from  I  peace,  as  he  hath  done. 


New  England,  with  a  request  for  its  insertion  in 
"The  Friend."  The  copy  received,  is  printed  on 
a  half  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  and  bears  the  marks 
of  great  age.  It  was  probably  printed  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Testimony  of  Robert  Barrow,  Eleventh  month 
16th,  1691,  at  George  Fox's  Burial,  where  were 
supposed  to  be  four  thousand  Friends,  besides 
other  people. 

"  However  it  be  (this  word  sprung  up  in  my 
heart)  God  is  kind  and  good  to  Israel."  He  hath 
blessed  Jacob's  seed,  and  will  bless  them  ;  and  this 
man  was  the  Jacob  of  our  day,  whom  the  Lord 
our  God  raised  over  Esau's  mountain,  and  over  all 
imagined  and  formal  will-worship,  hills  of  vanity 
and  high  conceits.  He  kept  his  tent  and  habitation 
in  God,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  the  light,  wherein 
judgment  is  executed  upon  the  first  nature,  and  the 
adulterous  spirit  of  the  world  that  hunts  and 
ravens  abroad  from  the  Father's  house,  where  his 
residence  was,  and  where  he  received  his  daily 
bread,  and  soul's  nourishment;  and  through  the 
arm  of  God's  power,  by  which  he  was  gathered 
and  kept  to  God,  he  became  the  Israelite  of  our 
ago;  and  with  that  princely  power  of  God,  the  Lord 
did  assist  him  therein  to  thresh  the  mountains, 
and  pull  down  many  tall  cedars  and  strong  oaks; 
and  our  God  made  him  a  battle-axe  and  weapon 
of  war,  to  break  through  the  will-worshippers 
and  rudiments  of  the  world,  to  the  reaching  the 
witness  of  God  in  the  consciences  of  many,  and 
raising  of  his  own  seed  of  election  and  birth  im- 
mortal. So  that  God  hath  made  him  the  apostle 
of  our  time,  who  hath  often  given  his  back  to  the 
smiter,  his  body  to  prison,  and  his  cheek  to  those 
who  plucked  off  the  hair;  yet  in  these  deep  tra- 
vails, weights  and  exercises,  through  the  Lord's 
power,  he  prevailed,  and  was  a  living  instrument 
in  the  Lord's  hand  to  the  raising  of  his  holy  seed, 
and  publishing  his  glorious  gospel  day;  and  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  people,  in  whom  he  is  an 
epistle,  they  having  the  seal  of  his  apostleship  in 
their  hearts,  amongst  which  I  am  one.  And  he 
was  the  evangelical  prophet  of  our  generation,  who 
kept  his  habitation  in  the  light,  in  which  he  com- 
prehended all  the  dark  ways,  dead  forms  and  will- 
worshippers,  apostacies  and  backslidings,  and  all 
the  mysterious  workings  of  the  soul's  enemy.  And 
his  faith  gave  him  victory,  and  his  innocence  made 
him  bold  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  declare  against 
those  things,  both  by  word  and  writing;  and  though 
all  these  enemies  of  truth  at  times  did  combine 
against  him  in  wrath  and  fury,  with  beating  and 
imprisoning,  in  order  to  kill  or  banish,  besides  the 
many  enchantments  and  divinations,  yet  God's 
holy  promise  and  heavenly  decree  is  fulfilled  upon 
this  plain  man,  Jacob  ;  an  Israelite,  indeed,  whose 
praise  was  not  of  men,  but  of  God,  who  hath  plead 
his  cause,  fought  his  battle,  and  given  victory ; 
none  of  these  evil  consultations  have  prevailed,  but 
he  hath  laid  down  his  head  in  peace.  Therefore 
we  have  cause  to  say,  as  the  holy  man  of  God 
(David)  did,  "  however  it  be,  God  is  kind  and  good 
to  Israel."  So  if  we  keep  our  habitation  that  God 
hath  given  us  in  Himself,  as  our  elder  brother  hath 
done,  we  shall  partake  of  the  same  Fountain  of  life 
that  hath  often  filled  his  cup,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  same  life  and  spirit  that  was  his  instructor, 
according  to  our  several  measures.  And  though 
he  be  removed  as  to  the  outward,  ye^  the  Lord  is 
the  supply  of  all  his,  to  give  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  love,  life,  godly  care  and  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  His  name,  spreading  His  truth,  and  propagating 
His  glorious  gospel-worship,  that  so  wo  may  finisi 


Names  of  the  brethren  whose  mouths  were  open- 
d  in  testimony  at  George  Fox's  burial,  in  the 
meeting-house — James  Park,  Robert  Barrow,  Am- 
brose Rigge,  Jasper  Batt,  William  Penn,  Francis 
Camfield,  Stephen  Crisp,  John  Taylor,  Francis 
Stamper,  George  Whitehead,  Thomas  Green,  con- 
cluded the  meeting  in  prayer. 

Appeared  in  testimony  at  the  grave,  Jasper  Batt, 
William  Penn,  George  Whitehead,  John  Vaughton, 
William  Bingly, 


Some  Letters  of  Ccor 


Cliii 


For  "  Tlie  Friend.' 

iliman,  with  Occasion 


The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  1792, 
sent  up  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  that  year,  a  propo- 
sition for  the  establishment  of  a  boarding-school  for 
the  children  of  Friends.  The  matter  was  somewhat 
discussed  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  left  un- 
der coDsideration  of  the  members  for  another  year. 
At  the  time  of  holding  the  Y''early  Meeting  of 
1793,  a  very  fatal  pestilence  was  raging  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  but  few  subjects  were  taken 
into  consideration  by  that  body,  except  such  as 
seemed  necessary  to  engage  in ;  the  rest  were  post- 
poned to  the  next  year.  The  concluding  minute  ol 
the  Yearly  Meeting  runs  thus — 

"2Gth  of  the  raoutb,  and  5tli  of  the  week. 

"  This  meeting,  convened  under  a  humiliating 
sense  of  the  Divine  judgments  which  have  been 
iuanifested  in  this  city,  by  a  pestilential  disorder 
which  has  for  some  time  prevailed,  and  has  carried 
off  many  of  the  inhabitants,  has  to  acknowledge 
that  though  much  smaller  than  usual,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  transact  the  weighty  affairs  of  the 
church,  which  have  come  before  us  in  much  har- 
mony and  brotherly  love;  and  as  our  confidence 
has  been  measurably  directed  towards  the  Fountain 
of  every  blessing,  strength  has  been  derived  there- 
from to  conclude  the  business  to  satisfaction  and 
comfort,  with  desires  that  in  this  trying  dispensa- 
tion. Friends  in  general  may  recur  to  that  founda- 
tion which  stands  sure,  and  be  preserved  in  stabi- 
lity and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  a  trust 
in  that  Holy  Arm  of  power  which  is  able  to  lead 
through,  protect  and  preserve  his  faithful,  depend 
ing  children  under  every  probation  :  and  feeling  i 
sympathy  with  our  absent  brethren,  desires  are 
raised  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  wait  for  and 
seek  after  help  and  strength  from  the  Source  and 
Fountain  of  life  and  wisdom." 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1794,  the  proposition 
from  Philadelphia  claiming  attention,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  report 
during  the  week.  The  committee  accordingly  met, 
and  after  a  full  interchange  of  opinions,  united  in  a 
report.  In  the  preliminary  remarks,  they  state 
that  about  five  thousand  pounds  had  already  been 
secured  towards  such  a  school  or  schools,  and  add 

We  are  united  in  sentiment  that  an  Institution 
of  the  kind  proposed,  if  managed  with  relig 
care  and  circumspection,  ma'y  tend  to  the  prosperity 
of  Truth,  by  promoting  the  real  good  of  the  risin, 
generation.  We  do  therefore  recommend  the  said 
proposal  from  the  Quarterly  Bleeting  of  Philadcl 
phia  to  the  patronage  of  the  Yearly  Meeting."  They 
then  proposed  theappointmentof  acommittocto  con- 
sider apian  and  rules,  to  receive  contributions,  and 
to  purchase  lands,  &.c.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  they  might  adopt,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  its  approbation.  The  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  such  a  com- 
mittee   as   therein   recommended   was   appointed. 


Much  excellent  advice  on  the  general  state  of  th  1 1 
church  was  given  during  the  course  of  the  Y'earl  1 1 
Meeting,  particularly  whilst  the  answers  to  tL ; 
queries  were  under  consideration.     A  caution  wa|( 

en  in  respect  to  introducing  into  the  families  c|k 
Friends,  persons  of  loose  principles  and  immorsli 
conduct;  and  in  the  words  of  the  "Extracts,  |j 
meetings  are  also  desired,  under  the  influence  clj 
true  wisdom,  to  discourage  our  youth  and  otheilj 
from  copying  after  the  vain  fashions  and  custom  |) 
of  the  world,  in  dress,  address  and  general  deporili 
ment ;  and  a  caution  seems  necessary  to  avoid  su' 
pcrfluity  in  apparel  and  the  furniture  of  our  house;! 
It  would  conduce  to  the  weight  of  thiM 
meeting,  and  be  very  profitable  to  meetings  an  J 
individuals,  if  we  were  all  baptized  into  a  livinill 
sense  of  our  own  states,  and  of  the  state  of  th|l 
meetings  for  which  we  answer,  and  under  th'< 
weight  thereof,  give  clear,  explicit  and  true  ar|< 
swers;  desiring  not  to  appear  in  the  sight  of  meiil 
what  we  are  not  in  the  sight  of  the  Searcher  (i) 
hearts;  and  dwelling  in  that  which  gives  ability  til 
labour  successfully  in  the  church  of  Christ."         ■■ 

The  concluding  minute  runs  thus  :  "  A  sensiffl 
ble  weight  having  attended  the  several  sittings  cl 
this  meeting,  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations  upoli 
the  important  subjects  which  have  come  before  us' 
a  travail  has  been  experienced  that  all  our  rnein'J 
bers  may  be  baptized  into  more  depth,  that  so  nil 
trange  fire  may  be  offered  among  us,  but  that  sue 
a  purification  of  spirit  may  be  experienced  as  t! 
enable  us  to  understand  the  language  of  the  Spir  '• 
of  Truth  in  all  our  movements." 

The  Y'"early  Meeting  closed  on  the  4th  of  th' 
Tenth  month,  and  George  Churchman,  after  hi 
return  therefrom,  tarried  but  a  few  days  at  his  ow: 
isidence,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Baltimore 
to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  there.  From  tha 
city  he  thus  wrote  to  II.  D. 

"Baltimore,  Tenth  mo.  12th,  1794, 
"Dear  Friend, — Soon  after  my  return  frocli 
Philadelphia,  it  appeared  best  for  me  toendeavouf 
to  come  hither,  although  the  accounts  which  pre 
vailed  concerning  a  pestilential  fever  at  the  plact 
made  it  look  awful,  and  it  was  hard  for  some  c 
my  children  to  consent  to  my  coming.  But  as  tb 
matter  had  appeared  clear  three  weeks  ago,  whic 
had  occasioned  my  hinting  the  prospect  to  o« 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  as  it  revived  the  evenin 
our  Y^^carly  Meeting  closed,  I  did  not  see  anythin 
better  than  to  venture.  On  being  here,  and  heai 
ing  what  is  thought  to  be  the  true  state  of  thing 
I  do  not  find  it  so  alarming  as  has  been  thought  i 
a  distance.  The  fever  appears  subsiding,  except  in 
few  instances,  and  does  not  appear  to  spread  throug 
families  which  have  had  a  touch  of  it.  On  it 
whole,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  being  here,  and  ai 
comforted  in  believing  the  divine  Master's  prcsen< 
is  somewhat  eminently  witnessed  by  those  who  a) 
preserved  with  a  single  eye  to  his  honour,  and  ai 
united  in  seeking  the  promotion  of  his  caus 
though  the  arrows  of  death  may  appear  to  be  fl; 
ing  by  day,  and  terror  spreading  by  night.  Tl 
number  of  Friends  from  Warrington  Quarter,  wl 
have  ventured  to  attend  this  solemnity,  even  ■ 
select  members  and  those  whom  one  would  thini 
to  be  standard-bearers,  is  indeed  remarkably  sma 
A  commendable  number  appear  from  Fairfax,  bol 
male  and  female,  and  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen  fro 
the  other  side  of  Allegheny  mountains.  My  pro 
pect  is,  that  although  the  number  is  small,  yet 
the  few  who  are  collected,  keep  their  places,  tl 
solemnity  may,  in  some  respects,  prove  a  memor 
ble  one,  through  the  blessing  of  Him  who  is  ab 
to  promote  the  cause  of  his  Truth,  by  a  few  feel 
instruments.     Holding  out  thereby  encourageme 
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Itjhe  foltbful,  as  well  as  a  gentle  reprehension  to 
41  weak,  fainty,  and  feeble-minded."  *  *  * 
j  leor^e  Churclimau  reineuibering  that  John  Eliot, 
(fLoiicion,  when  in  America  many  years  before, 
k  offered  to  subscribe  to  a  boarding-school 
tongst  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  if  one  should  be 
j>jbli.shed,  wrote  to  him  after  the  Yearly  Meeting 
jl'794,  reminding  liim  of  his  offer,  and  informing 
i{  what  had  been  done  towards  such  an  lustitu- 
|ii.     This  brought  the  following  letter  from  him. 

"London,  Tth  of  Third  rao.,  1795. 
,  Esteemed- Frietid,  II.  D. — I  have  lately  re- 
«cd  a  letter  from  our  friend,  George  Churchman, 
ai/bieli  he  reminds  me  of  my  having  expressed 
9  im  a  willingness,  some  years  ago,  to  contribute 
0  nils  a  general  school  for  the  youth  of  our  So- 
iiv  wliriiever  such  an  one  should  be  established 
T  lio  i-ontinent  of  North  America,  which  now,  I 
ir,  is  >Lt  about  in  your  Yearly  iMeeting.  He  also 
ainatis  that  I  might  correspond  with  thee  there- 
if  1,  if  L  saw  fit. 

This  is  therefore  to  acquaint  thee,  that  thou 
ii;  >t  draw  on  me  for  £100  sterling,  which  sum  I 
oust  may  be  applied  towards  the  promotion  of 
lii~aiil  Institution. 

I'luase,  when    thou   Last    opportunity,   to   let 
r. '.  knuw  that  I  received  his  letter  of  the  22d  of 
.Mitli  1110.  last,  and  present  my  love  to  him. 
"  I  am  thy  loving  Friend,       Jou.v  Eliot. 

Tliomas  Scattergood  is  here,  well  in  health." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[ay  I  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  columns  of  "  The 
■"riiil,"  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  Friends 
a  ni;  i;liarge  of  West-town  Boarding-school,  to 
Virin_''s  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  as  a  book 
vl  b,  1  tliink,  could  be  advantageously  introduced 
01  he  study  of  the  boys.  It  is  a  work  which  has 
iB'i  universally  approved  of  by  our  scientific  agri- 
u'lvists,  and  is  so  entirely  practical  in  its  advice 
u  luniRilas,  that  it  is  not  objected  to  by  even 
bunti-progressive  farmers,  who,  unfortunately  for 
h(i-rl\ OS,  have  such  strong  prejudices  against 
U  ic  lice,  in  connection  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 
1 .0  has  been  much  said,  and  I  think  very  pro- 
•;, ,  t  ■  dissuade  young  men  from  choosing  nier- 
avilc  ]iursuits;  and  strong  efforts  are  often  made 
'y  oii'irned  parents,  who  know  full  well  the  dan- 
re  wliii/h  surround  a  young  man  in  a  large  city, 
;o:paratively  alone,  and  from  under  the  restrain- 
Bf.ufluence  of  a  kind  father's  care,  or  that  which 
3;,11  more  effectual,  heart-changing  religion — to 
n:  lor  their  children  with  rural  occupations.  But 
-  I  bulicve,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  instances, 
vl,-o  the  first  ideas  of  practical  agriculture,  in  a 
.ob's  niiud,  are  connected  tvith  the  mechanical 
'11  (i/'iiic,  he  will  receive  a  distaste  for  the  occu- 
mm  which  can  hardly  be  rooted  out;  and  just 
n  like  proportion  will  the  notion  of  inferiority 
tttph  itself  to  practical  farming  :  but  let  a  portion 
>f  (boy's  early  studies  be  such  as  to  convince  his 
utment,  that  thought,  study,  and  some  of  the 
ir  and  sciences,  can  be  as  advantageously  used  in 
aiiiu--  operations  as  in  any  other,  that  it  is  only 
jy,he  closest  observation,  and  the  free  use  of  a 
»e)-iuformod  mind  that  the  perfection  of  tillage 
!a!be  attained,  and  you  at  once  disarm  him  of  all 
irijadiccs,  and  start  in  his  mind  a  course  of  train- 
n'iwhich  will  eventually  fit  him  for  that  station, 
3e|Ie  which  all  the  "sharpness^''  of  a  whole  city 
if(')f  trading,  sinks  into  a  most  filthy  comparison. 
''i;;nding,  as  we  profess  to,  the  claims  of  reli- 
IV  .  as  paramount  to  all  others,  much  could  be 
■a-  favouring  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
iti|ies  at  West-town ;  and  now  that  a  "  Farmer 
Hih  School"  has  gone  into  successful  operation  in 


this  State,  the  more  intelligent  of  our  farmers'  sons 
will  be  seeking  an  education  there,  from  among 
Friends,  (which  our  discipline  advises  agains-t,)  un- 
less a  similar  attraction  is  offered  within  our  own 
borders.  I  have  frequently  spoken  to  individual 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  and 
while  they  admit  the  usefulness  and  even  the  im- 
portance of  such  studies,  still  it  has  failed  to  attract 
their  attention  sufficiently  for  them  to  call  the  mat- 
ter up  for  consideration  in  their  official  capacity. 
The  book  named  is  not  mentioned  as  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  those  studies,  but  merely  for  an  in- 
troduction. I.  I.  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
who  is,  I  believe,  a  member  of  our  own  Society,  is 
eminently  competent,  and  would,  I  know,  be  glad 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  committee  as  to 
the  proper  books  to  be  used,  and  the  course  most 
proper  to  pursue. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  as  exempting  country  life  from  those 
temptations,  which  haunt  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
and  the  common  trials  of  our  pilgrimage,  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  the  christian  for  a  te.st  of 
his  allegiance ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  manifold 
twistings  attendant  on  the  bitter  competition  in 
trade,  my  inmost  heart  sends  forth  the  petition  for 
yself  and  my  sons,  "  Lord,  lead  ua  not  into 
temptation." 

For  "  The  Friend." 
That  grent  and  terrible  wilderness,  where  there  was 
no  water. — Deut.  viii.  15. 

Far  to  the  East,  in  desert  lands 

A  wondrous  rock  of  granite  stands. 

And  though,  through  all  that  wilderness. 

No  purling  rivulet  may  bless 

The  weary  eye  with  gentle  motion. 

Or  loose  the  tongue  to  new  devotion, — 

It  bears  adown  its  flinty  side 

The  impress  of  a  flowiug  tide. 

And  e'en  the  Arab  guide  will  tell 
How  once  the  hosts  of  Israel, 
With  stinging  taunt  and  chiding  word. 
Reproached  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 
For  lifeless  there  the  hard  earth  lay 
Withering  beneath  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
There  green  herbs  came  not,  nor  the  rain. 
And  hope  and  faith  seemed  all  ia  rain. 
And  from  the  depths  of  their  distress, 
"  Terrible"  in  that  wilderness. 
From  dying  cattle,  from  the  cry 
Of  infant  anguish,  wailing  high, — 
From  woman's  tears,  and  age's  moan, 
From  nature's  last  expiring  groan, 
They  turned  with  chiding  unto  him, 
Who  led  them  thus  to  Rephidim. 
For  those  dire  woes  wrung  out  the  last 
Few  drops  of  faith  borne  through  the  past. 

But  Moses  turned  him  from  their  chiding 
In  one  strong  arm  with  faith  confiding, 
And  in  the  anguish  of  that  hour, 
Agaiti  the  Lord  showed  forth  his  power. 
For  on  the  rock  in  Horeb  standing. 
Which  Moses  smote  at  His  commanding, 
For  faithless  man,  the  gracious  Lord 
The  waters,  as  a  river  poured. 

Not  only  in  the  sacred  pages 
This  story  of  the  buried  ages, 
Is  read  and  honoured.     Arabs  wild 
From  grandsire  down  to  stripling  child, 
Relate  beside  the  channeled  rock 
The  story  of  the  prophet's  stroke. 

And  simple  in  his  reverent  fear, 
He  brings  most  precious  offerings  here. 
Not  gold  or  gems, — for  what  are  they? 
What  power  is  theirs  his  wants  to  stay? — 
I>ut  grass,  the  brightly  springing  grass, 
From  meadow  green  or  mountain  pass, — 
The  richest  of  the  blessings  given, 
By  Allah  from  His  throne  in  heaven, — 
He  brings  the  fresh  bright  grass  alone. 
To  fill  the  fissures  of  the  stone. 

We  have  our  Horebs.     Where  we  stand 
In  journeying  to  the  promised  land, 
AVith  sinl'ung  heart  and  faithless  feur. 
Where  all  around  is  hard  and  drear  ; 


With  parched  lip  and  weary  eye. 
No  greenness  and  no  water  nigh. 
Yet  pent  up  in  the  desert  mount 
May  swell  the  sweet  exhaustless  fount, 
Outflowing  from  the  heavenly  shore. 
Whereof  we  drink,  and  thirst  no  more. 

Bring  ofl'erings  then  I     Oh,  hearts  of  truth, 
Of  weary  age  or  glowing  youth  ; 
Oh,  bring  to  Him  who  ever  liveth 
The  trustful /uiM  He  only  givcth. 
For  Faith  receives  of  heavenly  treasure 
A  full  and  overflowing  measure. 
"As  thou  believed,''  was  said  to  one, 
"So  unto  thee,  it  shall  be  done." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
PROSPERITY  DANGEROUS. 
'  In  clear  nights  earth  most  loses  heat  by  radiation." 
When  the  bright  night  no  vapour  mars, 

And  floats  not  through  the  azure  skies 
A  single  cloud  to  veil  the  stars. 
Or  dim  the  glory  of  their  eyes  ; 

Then  earth  most  wastes  her  store  of  heat, 
Then  suff'ers  as  the  morn  draws  nigh ; 

For  the  night  walks  with  frosty  feet. 
And  flowers  beneath  her  treading,  die  1 

But  should  at  eve  dark  clouds  appear 

In  quiet  rest,  or  fiercely  driven, 
Though  not  a  star  peeps  forth  to  cheer, 

Of  all  the  bright-eyed  orbs  of  Heaven  ; 

There  will  be  mercy  in  the  cloud ; 

For  earth,  its  day-won  heat  will  hold, 
And  when  the  morning  rends  the  shroud, 

'Twill  find  no  white-frost,  brightly  cold, 

In  funeral  vestment,  clothing  flowers, — 

Or  leaf  of  herb,  or  grass,  or  tree; 
But  all  around,  the  fields  and  bowers, 
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ammer  greenery. 


So 


when  all  joy  it  hides, 
Kcejis  the  heart  humble,  and  the  grace 
Which  Jesus  gives,  with  us  abides. 
And  cheers  its  lowly  dwelling-place. 

But  oh  1  how  oft  when  skies  are  bright. 
And  pleasure's  stars  before  us  glow. 

From  hearts  thrown  open  to  delight. 
We  let  our  warmth  of  spirit  go. 

The  buds  of  prayer  can  scarce  unfold. 
Benumbed,  if  not  entirely  lost; 

The  plants  of  Grace  are  chilled  and  cold. 
With  fruit  and  blossom  nipped  by  frost. 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 
The  following  stanzas  were  written  by  Blanco  White, 
a  Spaniard,  who  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish, till  near  thirty  years  old.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther there  is,  in  our  language,  another  sonnet  so  grand 
in  its  conception,  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its 
finish.  Coleridge  pronounced  it  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
language. 

Mysterious  night!  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  by  repoit  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  tliis  goodly  frame. 
This  beauteous  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 

Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  light  of  the  great  setting  Dame, 

Hesperus  and  the  host  of  heaven  came; 
And  lo  1  Creation  widened  to  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thonght  such  darkness  lay  concenled 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun  I  or  who  could  find. 

When  flower  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs,  thou  mad'st  us  blind? 

Why  do  we  then  shun  Death  with  anxious  strife? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life? 


Giants. — The  bed  of  Og  was  was  twenty-seven 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad.  Tiie  height  of 
Goliah  was  eleven  feet ;  his  coat  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  his  spear  nineteen  pounds.  'The 
body  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the 
Grecian  expedition  against  Troy,  was  eleven  and 
a  half  feet  high,     Maximus,  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
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Roman  emperor,  was  nine  feet  high.  Maximus, 
originally  from  France,  another  lloman  emperor, 
was  eight  and  a  half  feet  high.  His  wife's  brace- 
lets served  him  for  finger-rings.  His  strength  was 
such  that  he  could  draw  a  loaded  wagon,  break  a 
horse's  jaw  with  his  fist,  crush  the  hardest  stones 
with  his  fingers,  and  cleave  trees  with  his  hands. 
His  voracity  was  equal  to  his  strength,  eating  forty- 
two  pounds  of  flesh,  and  drinking  nineteen  bottles 
of  wine  daily.  Byrne  and  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giants, 
were  eight  feet  high.  A  Tennesseean  giant  lately 
died,  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  weighing  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds.  The  Kentucky  giant 
was  seven  feet  ten  inches  high. 


For  "The Friend, 

Selections  from  tlie  Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 
I  am  convinced  from  a  daily  Iwartfelt  sensation, 
stronger. than  ten  thousand  arguments,  that  unti' 
we  cease  to  do  evil,  we  cannot  do  well.  No  ac- 
ceptable worship  can  be  either  internally  or  ex- 
ternally offered  to  the  God  of  truth,  while  we  are 
acting  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  truth. 

From  my  first  being  convinced  of  sin,  righteous 
ness  and  judgment,  I  have  been  shy  of  receiving 
either  doctrinal  or  practical  truths  upon  trust,  or 
only  because  others  have  received  or  believed  them; 
my  concern  having  rather  been  to  try  them  by  the 
law  and  the  testimony — "  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man,"  and  the  precious  testimonies  of  Holy 
Writ. 

I  am  glad  to  reap  "  the  grape-gleanings  of  the 
vintagc"y>ow  every  quarter^  considering  the  Lord's 
vineyard  to  be  of  a  groat  extent,  and  "  his  com- 
mandments to  be  exceeding  broad  ;"  there  stand- 
eth  before  the  throne,  of  all  nations,  kindreds, 
tongues  and  people,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and 
having  palms  in  their  hands,  ascribing  salvation 
unto  God,  and  unto  the  Lamb.  It  is  a  great 
weakness  in  the  Calvinists,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
that  they  reject  everything  that  is  not  coined  in  their 
own  mint,  and  reduced  to  the  standard  of  a  sup- 
posed  orthodoxy :  they  may  indeed  narrow  and 
limit  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
they  cannot  limit  the  Lord  of  hosts;  his  ways  are 
illimitable,  "  and  his  thoughts  are  not  as  their 
thoughts;"  "the  glorious  Lord  being  a  place  of 
broad  rivers  and  streams." 

In  the  Blonthly  Meeting,  tlie  iniquities  of  iny 
Itoly  things  were  set  in  order  before  me ;  particu- 
larly in  concerns  in  the  ministry  and  discipline. 
In  respect  to  the  latter,  there  long  existed  a  zeal, 
which  was  incompatible  with  true  knowledge,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  "  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,"  instead  of  judgment;  and  there  was  fre 
quently  a  cry,  somewhat  similar  to  what  was  for 
merly  uttered,  "  Come  with  me  and  see  my  zea 
for  the  Lord."  I  much  sought  after  the  praise  and 
approbation  of  faithful  men,  and  I  had  my  reward 
But  the  Lord  seeth  7iot  as  man  seeth,  and  "  bringeth 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing." 
A  mistaken  zeal  and  supposed  moderation, 
(falsely  called  charity,)  although  opposite  in  their 
appearances,  frequently  proceed  from  the  same 
cause,  even  in  vessels  measurably  sanctified,  viz. : 
tlie  leant  of  being  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism 
into  death  ;  instead  of  which  there  hath  been,  fre- 
quently, fruitless  and  unsanctified  endeavours  to 
engraft  the  remains  of  the  first  Adam  into  the  plant, 
which  is  of  an  immortal  nature ;  this  divides  in 
Jacob,  and  scatters  in  Israel. 

In  the  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders,  divers 
pertinent  cautions  were  imparted  against  the  wis- 
dom and  will  of  man  in  the  exercise  of  the  mi- 
nistry ;  but  is  there  not  al.so  a  danger  of  their  be- 
ing exercised  in  the  discipline  ?  Is  it  not  necessary 
that  the  active,  moving  part  in  man,  which  is  always 


ready,  should  be  mortified  in  both  ;  and  that  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  ministry  or  discipline, 
should  bo  reduced  into  the  same  state  with  those 
believers,  concerning  whom  it  was  formerly  testi- 
fied, "  Ye  are  dead,"  "  being  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism  into  death?" 

Turn  not  aside  to  the  corrupted  channels  of 
carnal  reason  and  creaturely  power  ;  for  if  so,  "  the 
strong  shall  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it 
spark,"  when  the  Lord  shall  shake  terribly  the 
earth,  and  exalt  the  only-begotten  Son,  as  the  re- 
fuge of  the  poor,  and  stronghold  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion.  I  have  often  been  fearful  lest,  in  our  So- 
ciety, human  reason  and  the  works  of  a  mere  moral 
and  creaturely  righteousness,  should  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  law  of  faith  and  the  new-crea- 
tion work. 

The  week-day  meeting  was  held  in  silence  ;  this 
expression  occurred,  "  Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of 
his  children."  Variance,  wrath  and  strife  are  the 
spots  of  an  enemy,  and  Ids  children,  on  whom  his 
diabolical  features  are  impressed.  May  I,  in  the 
multitude  of  the  Lord's  mercies,  be  fully  purged 
from  them  !  I  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  a 
minister  in  our  Society,  expressing  a  fear  of  being 
a  castaway.     "  Thus  deep  calleth  unto  deep." 

It  is  highly  necessary  for  those  who  profess  them- 
selves the  disciples  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  who, 
in  some  exterior  respects,  imitate  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  his  seamless  garment,  to  be  careful, 
lest  by  assuming  airs,  consequential  and  self- 
■preferring  appearances,  or  levities  in  converse, 
they  should  give  libertines  any  cause  to  say,  are 
we  not  more  consistent  than  they,  and  doth  not 
our  dress  more  comport  with  our  deportment'? 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting,  some  difficulty  attended 
respecting  the  acceptance  of  a  paper  produced  ; 
my  lips  were  sealed  in  silence ;  jiassivencss  ap- 
peared my  proper  province.  Afterwards  a  caution 
was  imparted  against  holding  the  faith  of  Christ 
with  respect  of  persons,  and  against  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  personal  dislike,  as  equally  incoU' 
sistent  with  our  christian  discipline. 

Heading  some  memoirs  of  the  cruel  sufferings 
□flicted  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Boston, 
upon  the  early  Baptists  in  that  country,  this  re- 
mark was  attendant;  how  dreadful  have  been 
the  devastations  and  s-andals  occasioned  by  a 
false  unA  furious  zeal,  even  by  those,  who,  in  many 
respects,  have  been  reputed  pious,  when  they  de- 
parted from  that  charity  by  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  however  diversified,  are  edified 
together,  "  and  grow  up  in  all  things,  into  him 
who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ !" 

Some  injudicious  interferences  and  confabula- 
tions of  the  members  of  our  Society,  both  formerly 
and  of  late,  occurring  to  my  remembrance,  my 
mind  became  defiled,  under  the  weight  of  which  I 
sat  down  in  the  week-day  meeting ;  but  after  some 
time  of  silent  waiting,  I  was  favoured  clearly  to 
perceive,  that  this  must  be  purged  by  the  baptism 
of  him  "  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,"  and  scattered 
as  "  the  chafi'  of  the  summer  threshing  floor ;"  that 
we  may  be  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant,  and  deaf 
as  his  messenger,  "seeing  many  things,  but  ob- 
serving them  not."  *  *  *  *  gome  on  whom  the 
light  hath  measurably  risen,  have  seen  things 
wrong,  and  not  waiting  in  self-7wthingness,  to  see 
more  light,  a  root  of  bitterness  hath  sprung  up. 

_  ExUnt  of  tlie  Coal  ^/-ea.— There  are  within  the 
imits  of  the  United  States  no  less  than  four  coal 
fields  of  enormous  dimensions.  One  of  these,  the 
Vpalaohian  coal  field,  commences  on  the  north  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and, sweeping  south  through 
western  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
extends  even  into  Alabama.     Its  area  is  estimated 


at  about  sixty  thousand  square  miles.  A  seco 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  Illinois  and  Indiac 
in  extent  almost  equal  to  the  Apalachian.  A  thi 
covers  the  greater  portion  of  Missouri,  while  a  fout 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  Michigan.  Ji 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  New  Brui 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  still  a  fifth,  occup 
ing  an  area  of  thirty-six  thousand  square  mit 
Besides  these,  ther'e  are  several  others  of  less  exte 

For  "  The  Friend. 

flest-Town  School. 
The  late  semi-annual  examination  of  the  diffi 
ent  schools  of  both  sexes  gave  fresh  proof  of  t 
advantages,  and  the  ample  means  that  are  the 
placed  within  the  reach  of  our  children  and  you 
people,  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  t 
branches  of  an  English  education  usually  taus 
in  the  best  seminaries.  Under  teachers,  who  exi 
their  talents  to  bring  the  pupils  forward  in  thi 
learning,  and  by  kind  and  judicious  treatment . 
gain  their  affections  and  attach  them  to  one  at] 
ther,  this  institution,  with  the  divine  blessing,  ea| 
not  fail  to  confer  important  benefits  on  the  risi  i 
generation.  Connected  with  qualifications  to  i,j 
part  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  the  religicj 
coucern  to  shield  them  from  immoral  taint,  and  | 
ibue  their  minds  with  sound  christian  principlj 
forced  by  a  consistent  example,  that  they  ml 
be  brought  to  love,  and  fear  to  offend  their  Savioij 
greatly  adds  to  the  opportunities  for  substantl 
improvement,  and  to  the  responsibility  placed  npj 
young  people.  The  observance  of  the  ruli 
the  general  support  of  order,  the  advancement  j 
the  pupils  generally,  and  the  happiness  that  t 
peared  to  prevail  throughout  all  classes,  was  agi 
tifying  source  of  encouragement  to  the  caretakf 
and  the  committee,  to  pursue  their  labours  in  si 
taining  the  institution,  and  spreading  its  influei; 
for  good  within  our  Society. 

Further  improvements,  for  the  comfort  of  t 
family  and  the  children,  have  been  cfi'ected  witl 
the  last  six  months;  and  we  believe  that  no  effo: 
or  reasonable  expense  will  be  spared  to  secure  tl 
object.  Should  the  present  anticipations  be  re 
ized,  the  crops  of  grain,  grass  and  vegetabl 
while  beautifying  the  rich  productive  lands,  will 
cheering  to  the  labourer,  delight  the  eye  with 
luxuriance,  and  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  a 
enjoyment  of  the  youthful  spirits  there. 

When  such  facilities  for  securing  a  proper  ei3 
cation,  conducted  by  watchful  caretakers,  are  witl 
our  reach,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost  for  boa: 
tuition,  &c.,  we  hope  that  parents  and  guardia 
will  not  allow  the  opportunity  for  promoting  t 
welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  young  people, 
pass  unimproved.  Such  advantages  provided  : 
the  youth,  should  be  rightly  estimated  and  profit 
by,  and  while  many  others  would  gladly  av 
themselves  of  them,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  slit 
them.  A  religious,  guarded  education,  where  ( 
faith  and  practice  are  inculcated,  and  in  a  gen 
yet  firm  manner  enforced,  is  of  incalculable  val 
to  them,  to  their  parents  and  friends,  and  to  t 
religious  Society,  and  we  hope,  will  continue  to 
appreciated. 
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At  a  time  of  danger  to  the  structure  of  our 
ligious  Society,  threatening  its  entire  revoluti' 
wisdom  would  point  to  the  necessity  of  unity  a 
"  armonious  action  among  its  true  friends.  A 
thing  like  division,  or  the  want  of  oneness  of  pi* 
pose  among  those  who  stand  for  its  defence,  wc  •  ^ 
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roy  tbeir  own,  and  give  strength  to  the  assail- 

iSubjects    which    create    controversy,    may 

the  attention  from  the  main  interests  of  the 

and  prevent  from  seeing  the  right  means  for 

reservation,  and  should  be  avoided.     Persons 

etivo   minds,  with    little   ballast   or  religious 

ht,  and   easily  excited,  may  think  they  see 

clearly  every  thing  that   ought  to   be   done. 

weiglitiness  of  spirit,  and   calm  deliberation, 

I  all   things   looking  for  the  pointings  of  the 

's  holy  spirit,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  at 

lies,  and  to  all  classes,  and  cannot  be  less  neces- 

n  great  difficulties,  with  which  the  church  may 

iailed.    True  love  and  unity,  as  become  the  fol- 

rs  of  Chri^t,  have  a  calming,  steadying  eifect, 

e  essential  to  that  brotherly  harmony,  which 

(so  generally  subsisted  among>t  Friends,  in  all 

of  the  world  where  they  were  located.     We 

come  back  to  that  state,  in  which  our  spirit, 

Ijage   and   manner  towards  one  another,  led 

,ators  to  remark,  "  See  how  these  Quakers  love 

mother." 

le  approach  of  our  annual  assemblings  brings 
3fleeting  minds,  feelings  of  apprehension  for 
estimouies  of  Truth  committed  to  our  trust, 
for  the  character  of  the  meeting  as  a  solid, 
e  body.  Its  proceedings,  and  its  example  for 
•  and  solemnity,  are  anxiously  looked  for,  and 
properly  so.  To  be  favoured  to  act  on  all 
iions,  so  as  to  build  one  another  up  in  our 
holy  laith,  to  the  honour  of  the  adorable 
1  of  the  church,  and  its  growth  in  grace,  would 
■ring  the  design  of  Yearly  Meetings; 
j-ing  and   strengthening  the  members  for  the 

Sctive  services,  to  which  they  may  be  called 
g  the  lapse  of  time,  until  another  such  assem- 
conics  round.  The  condition  of  the  Society 
where  is  now  peculiar.  Every  Yearly  Meet- 
iis  need  to  scrutinize  its  own  position,  and  to 
sire  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  to  grant  the 
of  discernment  and  sound  judgment,  that  it 
ice  whether  it  has  acted  according  to  his  Di- 
jwill,  so  as  not  to  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
(■aoy  of  the  Society — and  to  ask  for  strength 
ijjiove  all  defects,  that  pure  love  to  God  and  to 
f,nother  may  flow,  and  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
which  he  called  us  to  bear,  may  be  exalted 

t increasing  brightness  and  effect. 
)w  many  deficiencies  in  our  inferior  meetings, 
l|j?e  obliged,  if  honest,  to  acknowledge  in  an- 
ng  our  valuable  queries !  If  those  who  pro- 
stand  for  the  truth  kept  under  a  right  exer- 
irould  they  not  be  concerned  to  impress  the 
;ent  and  unfaithful  ones  with  the  importance 
religious  duties,  and  to  entreat  them  to 
;o  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  and 
with  their  brethren  and  sifters  in  supporting 
r  testimonies.  Worldly-mindedness  and  tcm- 
enjoyments  have  alienated  many  from  the 
if  God,  and  the  work  of  religion  ;  they  have 
;ed  their  glory  for  tbat  which  doth  not  profit, 
orship  the  work  of  men's  hands.  This  has 
d  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  false  doctrine  in 
and  discipline;  divisions  and  separations 
followed,  and  that  unity  which  was  like  the 
)f  Herman,  and  the  unction  poured  upon  the 
that  ran  to  the  skirts  of  the  garments,  which 
xecious  to  our  forefathers,  has  been  greatly 
md  cannot  be  recovered  by  all  the  wisdom 
fforts  of  man.  The  Lord  alone,  who  origin- 
lispensed  it,  can  restore  it,  and  we  must  pray 
abour  for  it  in  faith  and  patience. 
ne  may  say,  we  have  waited  now  for  years, 
leem  to  be  no  nearer  a  settlement  of  our  dif- 
ses  than  in  the  beginning.  Suppose  this  were 
«  ise,  the  church  ere  now  has  endured  greater 
iffjings  a  much  longer  time  ;  and  reflections  upon 


one  another,  will  not  bring  about  the  desired  change, 
or  a  similarity  of  opinion  on  any  subject.  The 
more  forbearing  we  are  with  one  another,  and  pa- 
tient under  the  Lord's  chastening  hand,  cherishing 
resignation,  and  saying  from  the  oentre  of  the  soul, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done ;"  "  un- 
dertake thou  for  us,"  the  sooner  we  may  well  hope 
that  he  will  arise,  and  "  turn  our  captivity  as  the 
streams  in  the  south."  But  is  there  not  reason  to 
believe  that  we  are  nearer  our  liberation  from 
bondage  than  we  were  years  ago  ?  Events  of  va- 
rious kinds,  we  may  hope,  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  to  see  the  evil  fruits  of  wrong  spirits  and 
principles,  that  have  been  at  work  throughout  the 
Society,  and  which  will  still  more  plainly  manifest 
their  consequences;  and  that  those  against  whoui 
strong  prejudices  were  entertained  for  testifying 
against  wrong  principles,  were  correct  in  their 
views.  Time  often  softens  asperities,  and  gives 
opportunity  to  judge  correctly  and  more  favourably 
of  persons,  and  the  motives  actuating  them.  An 
increase  of  true  charity  and  sympathy  for  each 
other  would  bring  us  nearer  together,  and  remove 
obstructions  to  gospel  fellowship.  Faith,  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  would  enable  us  to  remove  moun- 
tains of  opposition  out  of  sight.  "  The  watchmen 
shall  then  lift  up  their  voice,  with  the  voice  together 
shall  they  sing;  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when 
the  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion."  They  shall  see 
clearly  the  excellency  of  our  christian  faith  and 
church  order,  and  after  the  deep  afflictions  have 
subsided  which  we  have  endured  more  than  thirty 
years,  produced  by  unsound  opinions  and  the  love 
of  the  world,  we  may  hope  the  dread  of  defection, 
and  the  return  of  love  to  the  Lord  our  God,  will 
induce  the  Society  to  maintain  a  closer  watch 
against  the  inroads  of  Satan,  and  that  it  will  come 
out  of  the  wilderness  state,  leaning  upon  the  Be- 
loved of  souls,  prepared  to  glorify  his  name,  gather 
the  children  to  him,  and  spread  his  kingdom  in  the 
world.  Lot  it  be  the  sincere  language  of  our 
hearts  :  "  lleturn,  we  beseech  thee,  U  God  of  hosts, 
look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  and  visit  this 
vine  ;  and  the  vineyard  which  thy  right  hand  hath 
planted,  and  the  branch  that  thou  madest  strong 
for  thyself.  Quicken  us,  and  we  will  call  upon  thy 
name.  Turn  us  again,  0  Lord  God  of  hosts,  cause 
thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  saved." 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem 
on  "  A  Friends'  Meeting  in  the  country,"  were 
accidentally  omitted  in  last  week's  impression  : — 

Tlie  sunset's  soft  and  jellow  be.im 
Along  the  wall  begins  to  gleam. 
The  s[jarrovv3  on  the  6r-trees  nigh 
Have  ceased  to  cherup.     By  and  by 
The  little  company  depart, 
Some  tendered  and  refreshed  in  heart. 
First  mo.  25th,  IS&y.  S.  D. 


The   following  Books  are  for  sale   at  Friends' 
Bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  street : — 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY,  in  fourteen  Volumes, 
Sujjer-ioijal  Octavo. 
Vol.  I.  containing  Introductory  Remarks, 

Memoir  of  George  Fox, 

History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Discipline, 

Life  of  Christopher  Story, 

Life  of  Gilbert  Latey, 

Account  of  Thomas  Thompson, 

Penn's  No  Cross  No  Crown, 

Journal  of  William  Savery, 

Life  of  Jane  Hoskens, 

Memoir  of  Anne  Caram, 

Slemoir  of  Thomas  Camm. 
Vol.  II. — Journal  of  John  Banks, 

Life  of  Alice  Hayes, 


Journal  of  William  Edraundson, 

Life  of  Elizabeth  Stirridge, 

Life  of  \Villiam  Dewsbury, 

Life  of  Thomas  Wilson, 

Life  of  Joseph  Pike, 

Journal  of  Joseph  Oxley, 

Memoir  of  John  Watson, 

Memoir  of  William  Watson, 

Memoir  of  John  Clibborn. 
Vol.  III. — Life  of  Samuel  Bownas, 

Memoir  of  Edward  Chester, 

Life  of  Thomas  Shillitoe, 

Memoir  of  Robert  Sandham, 

Memoir  of  John  Exham, 

Memoir  of  William  Garton, 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Lloyd. 
Vol.  IV. — Memoir  of  Giles  Barnardiston, 

Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Ashbridge, 

Memoir  of  Ruth  Follows, 

Life  of  John  Richardson, 

Life  of  Charles  Marshall, 

Life  of  Sarah  Stephenson, 

Life  of  Benjamin  Bangs, 

Life  of  lleury  Hull, 

Life  of  John  Woolman, 

Life  of  Jane  Pearson, 

Narrative   of   John    Philly   and    William 
Moore, 

Memoir  of  Garret  Van  Hassen. 
Vol.  v.— Life  of  Deborah  Bell, 

Life  of  William  Ptnn, 

Life  of  John  Griffith, 

Memoir  of  John  Camm  and  John  Audland. 
Vol.  VI. — Life  of  Thomas  Chalkley, 

Journal  of  John  Churchman, 

Life  of  John  Pemberton, 

Selections  from  the  memorandums  of  John 
Barclay, 

Memoir  of  Sarah  Morris. 
Vol.  VII. — Memoir  of  Daniel  Wheeler, 

Life  of  Thomas  EUwood, 

Memoranda  of  Mary  Hagger, 

Memoir  of  Ann  Crowley, 

Short  account  of  William  Leddra. 
Vol.  A^ill. — Jlemoirs  of  Thomas  Scattergood, 

The  Christian  progressof  George  Whitehead, 

Memoirs  of  John  Roberts. 
Vol.  IX. — Memoirs  of  James  Gough, 

Life  of  William  Reckitt, 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Fothcrgill, 

Life  of  John  Gratton, 

Diary  of  Samuel  Scott, 

Life  of  William  Caton, 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Upsher. 
Vol.  X. — Life  of  Thomas  Story, 

The  Original  and  Present  State  of  Man, 

Life  of  Patience  Brayton. 
Vol.  XI. — Life  of  Samuel  Neale, 

Life  of  Mary  Neale, 

Life  of  John  Burnyeat, 

Life  of  Catharine  Phillips, 

Memoir  of  William  Crouch, 

Letters,  &c.,  of  Early  Friends, 

Jlemoirs  of  Elizabeth  Collins, 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Aldam, 

Memoir  of  William  Ames, 

Memoir  of  Samuel  Fisher. 
Vol.  XII. — Memoir  of  Mary  Capper, 

Journal  of  Daniel  Stanton, 

Account  of  Ambrose  Riggs, 

Life  of  Sarah  Grubb, 

Journal  of  James  Dickinson, 

Memoir  of  Martha  Routh, 

Richard  Samhle. 
XIII. — Account  of  Richard  Davies, 

Life  of  Mary  Alexander, 

Memoir  of  David  Hall, 
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Memoir  of  Samuel  Crisp, 
Letters  of  Elijah  Webb  to  A.  W.  Boebm, 
Memoir  of  Evan  Bevan, 
Life  of  Margaret  Lucas, 
Memoirs,  Epistles,  &c.,  of  John  Crook, 
Journal  of  llichard  Jordan, 
Account  of  Isaac  Sliarples, 
Life  of  John  Fothergill, 
Account  of  John  Spalding, 
Memoir  of  Abel  Thomas. 
Vol.  XIV.— Memoir  of  John  Croker, 
Life  of  Oliver  Sansom, 
Life  of  Stephen  Cri^p, 
Life  of  Mary  Dudley, 
Memoir  of  Edward  Burrough. 
The  above  can  be  had,  (except  the  1st  and 
2d  )  in  sets  of  XIV.  Volumes,  or  in 
separate  Vols,  at  from  S3   40  to  S3  75 

Sewel's     History    of    the    People    called 

Quakers        .  .  •        1   75  to  2  00 

Life  and  Travels,  &c.,  of  that  ancient,  emi- 
nent and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  George  Fox  .  •         _.   1   00 

An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divi- 
nity °  Being  an  explanation  and  vin- 
dication  of  the   Principles  and   Doc- 
trines of  the  People  called  Quakers,  by 
Robert  Barclay          .... 
Do.     in  German  .... 
Collection  of  Memorials,     1787 
Memorials  of  deceased   Friends,   1st,   2d, 

and  3d  parts 

do  do.          do.     1842,  2d  part  0  20 

do.         do.          do.     1950,  3d    do.  0   10 
Piety  Promoted,  nth  part        .  .  .0  50 

Phipps  on  the  Original  and  Present  State 

of  Man    .... 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  . 
Shackleton's  Letters 
Kendall's  do. 

Ussher's  do. 

Life  of  Eichard  Jordan  . 
do.  John  Woolman  . 
do.  do.  half  bound 

do.    Richard  Davies    . 
do.    Abel  Thomas 
do.     Samuel  Neale 
do.    Lindley  Murray    . 
London  Epistles,  from  1675  to  1820 
Memoir  of  John  Roberts  . 
Seotfs  Diary   .... 
Edwin  Price   .... 
Journal  of  John  Richardson      . 
"  Henry  Hull     . 

"          Elizabeth  Collins      . 
Barclay's  Catechism 
Bevans'sView  ... 

William  Penn's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 

People  called  Quakers,  and  Key       .025^ 
Memoirs  of  Whitehead     .  .          •  .  0  62J 

Memoirs  of  Whitehead  and  Richard  Davies  0  75 
Friends  in  Scotland  .         •  ■          •  ^  ^^ 

No  Cross  No  Crown  .         .  .          •  0  50 

Anarchy  of  the  Ranters   .         .         .         •  "  t" 
Evans's  Youthful  Piety    .         .         •         •  »  50 
Sundry  Pamphlets,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Ancient  Testimony  of  the  Religious  Society   of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  respect- 
ing some  of  their   Christian   Doctrines  and 
Practices,  1843. 
An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Reli 
gious  Society  of  Friends.     Published  by  _di 
rection  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Phila     _ 
delphia,  Fourth  mouth,  1847,  addressed  to  its], 
members. 


A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Testimony  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
against  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  1843. 

Epistles  of  advice,  &c.,  issued  at  various  times  on 
several  subjects. 
A  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  buy  to  sell 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  2etli. 

Austria  and  France  appear  more  inclined  towards  a 
pacific  solution  of  their  differences,  respecting  Italian 
affairs.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Peace  Congress  of  the 
Great  Powers  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  Aus- 
tria has  assented  to  such  .a  Congress  being  held,  and  it 
would  probably  meet  at  Aix  la  ChapcUe.  All  the  othi 
powers  had  previously  given  their  assent. 

The  Reform  bill 


ider  debate  in  the  Ho 
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that  the  i 
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illions  to 


5,  and  the 
defeated.     The  London  Times  thinks  that  the 
11  be  so  decided  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  a  dis- 
solution   of  Parliament,   and  an    appeal   to  the    coun- 
try.    It  is  opposed  alike  by  the  ultra  Conservatives  and 
the  Reformers.     During  the  discussion,  the  House  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in 
Ihe  result.     Large  meetings  were  being  held  throughout 
England,  in  opposition  to  the  bill.     The  chief  objection 
seems  to  be,  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  conceded  to 
the  working  classes.     The  House  of  Lords  has  rejected 
the  amendment  to  the  marriage  law,  legalizing  marriages 
with  the  sisters  of  deceased  wives.     The  Earl  of  Derby 
admitted  that  the  aspect  of  Indian  finances  was  very 
gloomy.     The    Governor-General  had  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  the  duty  on  imports,  a  stamp  duty,  and  duty 
on  home-grown  tobacco.     In  addition  to  these  measures 
India,  Parliament  would  be  asked  for  pc 
ase  the  already  proposed  loan  of  seven 
ten  millions,  or  perhaps  twelve  millions  sterling. 

Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  Sales  of  th 
week,  71,000  bales.  All  qualities  had  advanced  Jd., 
to  the  more  peaceful  aspect  of  political  affairs. 
The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable,  and  goods  had 
■enerally  an  advancing  tendency.  The  market  for  bread- 
tuffs  continued  dull,  with  but  little  change  in  prices. 

The  London  money  market  was  slightly  more  strin- 
gent, in  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  a  new  loan 
of  £12,000,000  for  Russia,  aad  the  anticipated  Indian 
loan.     Consols,  95J  a  97i. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  Second  month  show  great 
activity    in    business.     The    exports   were    £9,614,000, 
against  £7,228,000,  in  th 
increase  is  general  in  all 
in  cotton  goods.  .     ; 

The  Parliamentary  returns  show  the  total  public  in- 
come for  the  year  1857-8,  was  £63,522,000,  and  the 
total  expenditure,  £56,019,000.  The  net  reduction  of 
the  National  debt  in  the  same  period,  was  £2,971,000. 

A  steamer  had  sailed  with  a  telegraphic  cable  to  con 
nect  Victora  with  Tasmania. 

It  is  supposed  that  Prince  Napoleon  will  represent 
France  at  the  proposed  Congress.  The  Times'  Paris 
orrepondent  says,  that  Prince  Napoleon  bad  very  re- 
ently  written  to"  Turin,  exhorting  the  Sardinian  Minis- 
er,  Count  Cavour,  to  calm  the  effervescence  of  the 
Pie'dinontese,  and  recommending  a  pacific  solution  o: 
the  dispitte  with  Austria,  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms 
The  French  government  desires  that  Sardinia  should  be 
represented  in  the  Congress. 

At  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  the  Pope  referred  to  the 
acuation  of  the  Roman  States  by  foreign  troops,  and 
nied  that  he  had  said  he  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  dis- 
pense with  their  assistance.  He  repeated  that  it  was 
only  his  desire  to  avoid  a  conflict  which  might  lead  to 
ft  g'enernl  conflagration,  that  induced  him  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  garrisons. 

Numerous  arrests  have  taken  place  in  Modena,  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Leghorn.  A  vast  conspiracy  has,  it  is 
said,  been  discovered  in  those  provinces,  which  was 
to  lead  to  a  general  insurrection,  about  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  persons  most  seriously  compromised,  al- 
though they  do  not  belong  to  Austria,  have  been  sent  to 
the  prisons  of  the  Tyrol 


days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz,  had  judgec 
pedient  to  retreat  on  the  capital.  He  had  been  o 
generalled  by  the  "Liberals,"  who  had  gained  a  strc( 
n  his  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off'  his  retreat.  Tb  \  i 
forces  were  collected  in  large  bodies  near  the  cityii 
.Mexico,  which,  it  seemed  probable,  might  soon  fall  iii| 
their  hands.  In  an  attack  upon  the  capital,  several  hi  \  | 
dred  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  ' 

UNITED   STATES.  — ne  Paraguay   Expedition.- ^^ 
late    arrival   from  Montevideo  brings  the    intelligen.i, 
that  the  government  of  Paraguay  has  agreed  to  pay  1  J' 
indemnity  of  §35,000,  of  which  510,000  is  for  the  fam 
of  the  man   killed  on  board  the  Water   Witch.    T 
result  has  been  obtained   by  an  expenditure  of  abi 
$3,500,000  in  the  purchase  and  charter  of  vessels,  a 
subsisting   this    formidable  expedition   against  a  pe 
State,  in  the  interior  of  South  America.  ] 

T/ie  Army. — In  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  War  1 1 
partment,  the  recruiting  service  throughout  the  UnrI 
Slates  has  been  discontinued.  The  ranks  of  the  aril 
are  said  to  be  full.  1 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New   Orleans  broufj 
San  Francisco  dates  to  Third  mo.  21st,  and  $1,500,(, 
in  gold.     The  mining  prospects  and  receipts  of  go: 
re  light,  in  consequence  of  the  rains  and  bad  con 
tion  of  the  roads.  I 

New  Orleans. — On  the  6th  inst.,  a  fire  broke  out  in 

Levee  Cotton  Press,   containing  ten  thousand  bales 

otton,  which  spread  to  the  adjacent  dwellings, 

stroyed  about  seventy  houses.     A  small  portion  of 

was  saved.     The  loss  is  estimated  at  $850,0 

On  the   7th,  another  fire    destroyed    eight   contigui 

stores,  involving  a  loss  of  about  $200,000. 

New  J'oT-i.- Mortality  last  week,  378. 

P/ii7arfc//)/i!a.— Mortality  last  week,  179.     During. 

first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  the  nni 

deaths  in  the  consolidated  city  was  2397.     Of  thes^j 

were  caused  by  consumption.     Only  75  of  the 

number  attained  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

I'ike's  Peal-. — Late  letters  from  the  region  repres 
that  the  gold  discoveries  have  been  greatly  exaggerat 
and  make  it  probable  that  most  who  are  throng 
thither,  will  be  disappointed. 


month  of  last  year.  The 
branches  of  trade,  but  chiefly 


iperor 


of  Austria  was  about  to  visit 
of  the   army. 


amine  personally  the  cond 

Lombardy  and  Venice.  . 

A  disagreeable  sensation  had  been  produced  in  official 
circles  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  a  declaration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Iver,  respecting  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
The  nobility  express  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  re- 

■m  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  Russian  nobles. 

MEXICO.— President  Miiamon,  after  remaining   tei 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL 

The  Sessions  of  this  school  begin  on  the  first  Secoi 

days  in  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  months.     For  inforr 

on  and  circulars,  apply  to  Thomas  Conauc 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

Fourth  mo-,  1859. 


WANTED. 
A  Female  Teacher  wishes  a  School,  either  in  the 
or  country. 

For  information,  inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friei 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  of  Reading  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  dep 
lent  of  this  Institution. 
Application  m.ay  be  made  to 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  228  S.  Fourth  street,  Philfl 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street, 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  19th,  1859. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meet 
:•  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  pu 
ithin  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frienc 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  ' 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  Wm.  A  Schi 
(Montgomery  Hotel,)  norlh-east  corner  of  Sixth 
Willow  streets,  and  at  Watson's  stables  on  Mars 
street, between  Coatesand  Brown  streets;  andforFrii 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meetinf 
West  Jersey  and  Camden  Ferry,  Parson  and  Woolsli 
Camden,  N.  J.  ;  the  Upper  Hotel,  in  Woodbury,  N 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth  street,  Phihidelp 
and  McCrea's  stable,  26J  N.  Third  street;  in  the  So 
ern  District,  at  Conway'^s  stables,  north  side  of  Pi 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 


Died,  at  their  residence,  Cheltenham,  Montgot 
county,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  Second  month,  1859,  afti 
illness  of  two  weeks,  Ezraetta,  wife  of  Robert  Bai 
Jones,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
manlown  Meeting. 
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ge   to    anj  part    of   Pennsylvania,    for   three 
if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-qnarter  cents 
part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  i 
n  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


Robert  Searles. 
ibert  Searles  was  born  at  Glatten,  in  Hunting 
in  the  year  1764,  of  parents  professing 
ligion  of  the  church  of  England.  In  his  youth 
s  a  frequent  associate  with  persons  of  irreli- 
character,  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life  ;  but 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  became 
sly  disposed,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Soci- 
Calvinistic  Baptists  j  amongst  whom  he  was 
ued  a  highly  valuable  member. 
e  circumstances  which  gradually  led  to  a 
;e  in  bis  views  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
BBCribed  by  himself  nearly  in  the  following 
After  regretting  that  a  difference  in  reli- 
Bcntiments  should  produce  so  hostile  a  dispo- 
in  some  serious  minds,  as  at  tbat  period  he 
■tbserved,  be  proceeds  to  remark :  "  The  great 
sr  and  Pattern  of  Cbristiauity  said  to  his  dis- 
'He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  on  our  part;' 
me  thinli,  because  another  does  not  see  as 
Jo,  and  does  not  walk  with  them,  he  cannot 
isciple.  Whereas  it  would  be  much  better 
eavour  to  imitate  our  boly  Pattern,  who  was 
and  lowly,  kind  and  compassionate,  willing 
ure  the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame, 
began  to  listen  to  what  some  of  our  neigh- 
said,  that  this  was  right,  and  the  other  wrong. 
off  going  to  the  meetings  of  the  General 
ts,  who  held  salvation  possible  to  all  men ; 
rent  amongst  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who 
that  salvation  is  provided  for  only  a  part  of 
ind ;  and  that  this  part  are  sure  of  it,  with- 
ly  possibility  of  their  missing.  But  although 
hns  profess,  how  often  do  their  ministers  in- 
1  to  the  Gospel  feast,  to  partake  of  that  bread 
ieh,  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  there 
none  provided  for  them  !  But  what  a  fa- 
that  no  one  is  excluded  thence,  but  those  who 
e  themselves.  Welcome  the  ignorant  and 
;  the  learned  and  the  rude, 
constantly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Cal- 
c  Baptists,  was  very  earnest  to  be  instructed, 
"1  the  attention  I  possibly  could,  and  was 
Then  meeting-day  was  near,  that  I  might  go 
ar  another  sermon.  I  also  wanted  to  feel 
of  that  power  within,  which  was  so   much 

II 1  of  amongst  them  ;  but  in  that  I  knew  I  fell 
although  I  greatly  longed  for  it. 
read  much ;  prayed  earnestly  and  constantly ; 
vourcd  to  get  with  those  who  I  thought  were 

itMal :  but  all  would  not  make  me  quite  satis- 


fied. I  thought  the  people  with  whom  I  walked  in 
a  religious  way  were  right,  but  that  I  was  wron^ 
myself.  I  thought  I  did  not  enter  in  at  the  right 
door.  Thus  I  went  on  until  I  became  a  member 
of  their  community;  took  pait  of  the  bread  and 
wine;  and  was  immersed  in  the  river  Ouse  at 
Holywell :  but  I  did  not  find  myself  so  fully  satis- 
fied, as  I  thought  others  were  who  practised  these 
things.  My  conduct  all  this  time  was  steady  and 
regular.  I  was  respected  as  a  servant  or  labourer; 
but  felt  a  great  deal  of  that  about  me,  which  wanted 
doing  away:  yet  not  applying  rightly  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  work,  it  went  slowly  on. 

"  In  the  course  of  time  my  wife  also  became  a 
member  with  the  same  people,  and  remained  so 
until  her  death.  I  think  I  went  on  in  this  way 
about  eight  or  nine  years,  and  did  not  gaiu  nmoh 
spiritual  ground,  as  1  thought.  In  process  of  time 
an  occurrence  happened  which  led  to  another 
change  with  me.  My  master  who  employed  mo, 
died;  and  another  came  who  professed  Quakerism, 
as  it  is  called.  He  being  observant  of  his  new  set 
of  men,  and  religiously  inclined,  left  books  in  our 
counting-house,  which,  being  desirous  of  knowing 
religious  people  and  things,  I  used  to  get  and  read. 
One  of  these  books  was,  Kobert  Barclay's  Apology 
ibr  the  Christian  Faith,  as  held  by  the  people  called 
Quakers.  I  thought  myself  a  match  for  that,  but 
was  mistaken;  for  whenever  I  read  in  it,  it  used  to 
reach  my  feelings. 

"  I  cannot  very  well  remember  how  it  happened, 
but  I  went  to  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Friends  ;  and  there  being  a  pretty  many  minister- 
ing Friends  that  day  on  an  appointment  from  their 
Yearly  Meeting,  a  great  many  living  testimonies 
were  borne  in  tiie  power  and  authority  of  Truth, 
to  the  tendering  of  my  spirit :  and  a  refreshing 
meeting  it  was  to  me.  On  my  returning  home,  I 
thought,  surely  these  must  be  the  people  who  hold 
the  solemn  meeting ;  and  if  I  were  clear  of  those 
other  people,  I  should  go  to  the  meetings  of  Friends ; 
but  I  did  not  know  what  I  must  do,  nor  how  the 
matter  would  end.  However,  I  was  so  far  inclined 
to  them,  that  I  ventured  the  next  First-day  to 
attend  their  meeting  again  :  and  some  of  the  same 
Friends  were  there,  and  bore  living  testimony  to 
the  power  of  Truth,  and  again  refreshed  my  spirit." 

Robert  Searles  became  a  diligent  attender  of  our 
religious  meetings ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  was,  with  the  full  unity  of  Friends,  admitted 
as  a  member  of  our  Society.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  a  miller,  and,  for  about  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  resided  at  Houghton,  in  his 
native  county,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  He 
was  a  widower  for  several  years  after  being  united 
in  membership  with  Friends,  and  married  a  second 
time,  in  the  year  1808. 

His  exemplary  life  and  conduct,  and  unaffected 

iplicity  of  manners,  joined  to  deep  humility,  and 
his  care  honestly  and  conscientiously  to  discharge 
his  duty  as  a  servant,  gained  him  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  friends.  Private  retirement  was  his 
regular,  daily  practice  :  and  on  these  occasions,  as 
ppears  by  a  sliort  diary  published  since  his  death, 
he  often  impartially  examined  his  conduct,  and  the 
state  of  his  own  heart.     At  these  times,  too,  he 


meditated  on  those  rich  consolations  which  arc  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  was  permitted  sensibly  to  par- 
take of  the  influence  of  his  Spirit.  This  record  of 
a  lively  concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  offers 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all,  and  espe- 
cially by  those  who  are  in  a  dependent  situation  in 
life,  to  be  industrious  in  this  most  important  work. 
Private  admonition  was  also  a  duty  which  he  often 
performed,  though  much  in  the  cross  to  his  own 
inclination.  The  discharge  of  this  kind  office,  so 
beneficial  to  his  own  mind,  was  not  confined  to  the 
members  of  our  own  Society,  but  extended  to  many 
others,  by  whom  it  was  generally  well  received  ; 
being  accompanied  by  that  love  which  breathes 
"  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

Thus  dwelling  near  the  fountain  of  Divine  life, 
be  was,  in  due  season,  enabled  to  yield  to  an  ap- 
prehension of  duty,  to  appear  as  a  minister  in  our 
religious  meetings,  which  was  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  Friends.  His  testimonies  were  clear 
.and  impressive,  accompanied  by  the  baptizing  pow- 
er of  Truth,  and  eminently  owned,  as  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  minister  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

The  following  extracts  from  two  letters,  written 
in  the  early  pa^t  of  the  year  1820,  describe  the 
watchful  state  of  his  mind. 

1820.— First  month  21.  "I  feel  glad  to  find 
myself  at  home  again,  amongst  the  concerns  re- 
lating to  this  present  life  :  although  my  service  in 
this  matter  seems  to  me  on  the  decline ;  yet  I  am 
most  easy  to  do  what  is  proper  for  me  to  do. 

"  I  cannot  think  that  I  have  done  anything,  or 
suffered  anything,  worthy  of  the  regard  of  him 
who  so  plentifully  promises  to  reward  in  this  life, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  with  life  everlasting ; 
but  I  feel  myself  as  a  beginner,  desiring  to  obtain 
a  measure  of  strength  to  abide  the  day  of  trial, 
and  to  do  the  day's  work  in  the  day." 

1820. — Fourth  month  7.  "  I  long  that  I  may 
be  one  of  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which, 
be  tells  us,  is  not  of  this  world  ;  so  that  I  may  be 
redeemed  from  the  root  of  all  striving,  patiently 
submitting  unto  the  heavenly  Father's  will  in  all 
things.  I  hope  I  shall  not  complain,  nor  think  my 
case  hard.  I  am  mortal,  and  must  decay  as  to 
the  outward,  but  am  at  times,  (although  at  some 
others  very  much  discouraged,)  in  the  hope  that 
the  inward  man  gains  a  little  strength.  But  more 
deepening  is  necessary,  to  come  to  a  certainty  of 
being  prepared  for  an  admittance  into  peace,  when 
the  spirit  leaves  the  mortal  tabernacle. 

"  Oh  !  remember,  dear  friend,  how  frail  man 
is  !  at  best  but  a  fading  flower,  which,  while  the 
day  of  sunshine  and  heavenly  rain  continues,  does 
and  looks  well ;  but  how  soon  may  a  blast  nip  it,^ 
or  drought  dry  it  up,  and  the  freshness  thereof 
fade.  Therefore,  learn  more  and  more  to  cease 
from  man,  and  trust  in  the  Lord  alone  for  help 
and  strength,  to  work  whilst  it  is  day,  and  vigour 
is  felt,  before  desire  fail.  Oh!  fear  not  man;  nei- 
ther what  he  can  do  unto  thee ;  but  look  inward, 
have  thy  mind  centred  in  the  life  alone,  and  as 
that  move*,  move  with  it." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1820,  he  was  taken 
unwell,  but  generally  attended  to  his  work. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  15th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
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Le  became  much  worse,  xvlthougli  suffering  un- 
der much  debihty  of  body,  be  altcuded  the  meet 
ing  at  Ives,  on  the  following  day,  whore  be  was 
favoured  to  labour  as  a  minister,  for  the  last  time, 
iu  a  remarkable  manner;  forcibly  impressing  upon 
Friends  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
that  Divine  power,  which  had  called  us  to  be  a 
people,  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  and  direction 
so  to  walk,  as  happily  to  be  found  among  those 
who  had  not  seen  their  Lord  and  Master  naked 
sick,  or  in  prison,  without  ministering  to  llim. 

lie  was  confiued  to  the  house  about  a  week.  In 
a  note  to  a  Friend,  about  this  time,  he  concludes 
thus  :  "  0  dear  friend,  what  a  happy  escape,  to 
be  removed  from  these  changing  scenes  to  a  stat 
of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  !  but  I  desire  first  to 
bear  patiently  all  that  is  needful  for  a  pnparation 
for  such  a  pure  state." 

On  the  17th,  a  Friend  going  to  see  him,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  instructively  remarked  : 
"  There  is  nothing  will  do  but  keeping  in  the  cross ;" 
and  further  observed,  that  he  knew  not  how  it 
might  be,  but  in  this  illness  he  felt  no  condemna- 
tion. The  same  Friend  visited  him  again  on  the 
yist,  when  under  great  suffering  of  body;  but  his 
mind  was  remarkably  calm  and  tranquil :  he  had 
done  his  day's  work  in  the  day  time,  and  having 
now  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  he  again  emphatically 
repeated,  "  I  feel  no  condemnation." 

Feeling  a  little  revival  of  strength,  he  requested 
his  wife  and  a  few  Friend.',  to  sit  with  him  a  while, 
when  he  said,  "  Now,  what  I  want  for  us  is,  that 
we  may  be  more  fully  dedicated — more  resigned 
to  follow  the  Lord,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ :  there 
is  no  other  way."  And  soon  after  he  remarked  : 
"  I  do  not  sec  but  I  may  yet  abide  ;"  at  the  same 
time  adding,  "  Oh  !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove, 
then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest,  and  hasten 
my  escape  from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest.  I 
have  need  of  resignation  to  bear  these  sharp  afflic- 
tions." 

In  this  peaceful  state  of  mind,  was  this  dedicated 
servant  of  the  Lord  prepared  to  exchange  time  for 
immortality.  This  solemn  event  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1820.  That  Divine 
power  which  had  been  so  eminently  his  support  in 
life,  did  not  forsake  him  in  sickness ;  that  which 
had  been  to  him  riches  in  poverty,  was  now  a  pre- 
sent help  in  the  time  of  need  ;  evincing  the  truth 
of  that  declaration  concerning  our  Lord,  that 
"  having  loved  his  own.  He  loved  them  unto  the 
end." 


For  "  Tlie  Fricn.i." 

From  an  article  entitled  "  The  Prevention  of 
Crime  a  Common  Interest,"  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,  we 
make  the  following  extract  which  we  think  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  "The  Friend:" — 

Of  all  modes  of  gambling  none  presents  itself 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes  so  plausibly  as  the 
lottery.  The  purchase  of  a  chance  is  within  the 
means  of  the  most  impoverished.  Half  our  pau- 
pers in  the  Alms-house  could  earn  in  a  f^^le  day 
money  enough  to  buy  one.  Men  must  go''to  the 
faro  bank  or  to  the  billiard  room  to  "  try  their 
luck,"  but  the  lottery  comes  to  the  humblest  door. 
A  little  bit  of  ornamented  paper,  folded  up  and 
kept  snugly  in  the  vest-pocket,  contains  the  myste- 
rious charm,  and  there  is  jui^t  so  much  uncertainty 
in  the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  adventurer,  as  to  keep  the  back  door 
closed  against  despair  while  the  front  door  is  al- 
ways open  to  hope.  In  most  other  kinds  of  gam- 
bling the  duped  party,  if  he  has  his  eyes  open,  can 
see  the  process  by  which  he  is  reduced  to  beggary 
and  desperation,  but  the  lottery  gambler  consents 


to  be  blindfolded  while  he  is  robbed  of  his  last 
penny.  So  long  as  they  have  the  means  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  ofle  of  these  little  printed 
tokens  of  their  interest  in  some  lottery-game,  their 
brain,  (what  little  they  have,)  is  filled  with  spccu 
lations  on  the  combination  of  figures  in  their  num 
ber,  or  on  the  luck  of  the  day  of  the  drawing,  or 
on  the  use  to  which  their  chickens  may  be  put, 
when  they  arc  hatched.  And  thus  they  live  on 
from  week  to  week,  or  from  month  to  month,  in 
sort  of  dreamy  hope,  if  not  belief,  that  their  bags 
will  not  be  capacious  enough  to  receive  the  treasur 
that  will  flow  into  them  without  such  toiling  and 
drudging  as  their  less  fortunate  neighbours  endure, 
and  after  all  gain  but  a  bare  livelihood.  Does  any 
one  need  to  be  told  that  for  such  an  one  to  betake 
himself  to  honest  labour  after  but  a  brief  indul- 
gence in  such  reveries,  is  far  more  diflScult  than  for 
a  drunkard  to  turn  froiu  his  cups  or  a  "  sow  from 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire  V 

There  are  probably  few  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  known  instances  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hoods, or  within  the  sphere  of  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance, in  which  individuals  and  families  have 
been  involved  in  irretrievable  disgrace  and  misery 
as  the  direct  or  indirect  consequence  of  embarking 
in  a  lottery.  One  case  is  a  representative,  sub- 
stantially, of  hundreds  and  thousands.  Not  long 
ago  we  could  have  taken  you  to  a  house  in  Boston 
occupied  and  owned  by  a  prosperous  mechanic, 
with  a  frugal  wife  and  a  happy  group  of  children. 
His  shop  was  well  supplied  with  tools  and  stock, 
and  his  business  was  large  and  increasing.  In  an 
unfortunate  hour  he  was  induced  to  purchase  a 
lottery  ticket,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  sudden 
wealth.  The  first  essay  iu  this  fascinating  path 
induced  a  repetition,  and  soon  he  was  fairly  upon 
his  way  in  the  road  to  ruin.  House,  land,  stock, 
even  to  the  silver  ware  of  his  household,  all  van- 
ished away,  until  at  last,  iu  a  desperate  extremity, 
he  was  induced  to  do  that  which  has  made  him  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  away  from 
family  and  friends. 

On  the  complaint  of  a  German  mechanic  in 
Cincinnati,  ten  men  were  lately  arrested  for  deal- 
ing in  lottery  tickets.  The  prosecutor  stated  that 
he  had  been  purchasing  tickets  for  years — that  he 
had  spent  all  he  earned,  and  all  he  could  borrow", 
in  these  ruinous  speculations — that  he  had  im- 
poverished himself  and  family  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  have  frequently  had  to  live  upon  a  single 
il  a  day,  and  that  of  the  mo-t  scanty  character ; 
hort,  that  he  had  become  almost  a  maniac  upon 
the  subject  of  drawing  a  prize,  and  at  last  getting 
hard-earned  money  back.  Having  been  driven 
to  the  verge  of  despair  and  ruin,  aud  knowing  at 
east  one  hundred  persons  of  his  own  condition  in 
life  who  were  brought  into  the  same  wretched  and 
hopeless  condition  by  giving  up  everything  for  lot- 
tery tickets,  he  could  no  longer  forbear  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  others  from  the  same  folly  and  ruin. 
It  is  sometimes  urged  by  the  advocates  of  lot- 
teries that  there  have  been  periods  in  our  history 
when  they  were  countenanced  by  wise  and  good 
men,  and  were  employed  for  raising  money  for 
public  uses,  such  as  building  canals  and  bridges, 
d  endowing  institutions  of  learning.  With  all 
the  care  used  in  their  management  by  upright  and 
honourable  citizens  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  them  became  so 
ifest  that  they  were  abandoned.  Great  as 
those  evils  were,  they  are  immeasurably  aggravated, 
by  the  frauds  and  deceptions  which  are  practised 
in  modern  times,  and  which  are  well  known  to  the 
■y — as  well  as  by  the  morbid  appetite  for  ad- 
venturing in  them  which  rages  chiefly  among  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  society. 


Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  notorious  fa 
that  the  managers  of  a  modern  lottery  can  conti 
the  drawing  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  no  one  c: 
look  at  the  naked  scheme  without  surprise  and  i 
dignation  that  such  an  imposition  should  be  pra 
tised  on  any  portion  of  the  community.  A  rece 
scheme  of  a  Delaware  lottery  presents  the  folloi 
ing  facts:  Of  all  the  tickets  issued,  30,316  wi 
draw  prizes,  and  45,760  will  draw  blanks,  so  th 
at  the  outset  there  are  half  as  many  again  blan 
as  prizes  I  The  price  of  each  ticket  is  83.  Su 
pose  them  all  sold  singly,  we  have  the  gross  sum 
8228,228  obtained  from  76,076  individuals.  ( 
this  sum  §137,280,  or  about  three-fifths,  are  tab 
from  say  45,700  persons,  mostly  poor  and  ignorai 
without  any  consideration  whatever.  If  laws  a 
designed  for  the  protection  of  such  classes,  we  mi: 
admit  that  this  is  "  such  protection  as  vultures  gi 
to  lambs."  We  will  dismiss  this  crowd,  (equal 
half  the  population  of  the  State  of  Delaware  1; 
the  census  of  1850,)  to  embark  in  a  new  lottej 
when  they  can  scrimp  the  food  of  wives  and  chl 
dren  enough  to  save  the  price  of  a  ticket.  Oft, 
above  purchasers  of  tickets  we  have  30,310  Li 
who  are  to  draw  prizes,  but  of  these  25,740  c  | 
only  draw  a  prize  of  S3,  and  this  subject  todij 
counts  and  charges.  They  cannot  possibly  be  a:, 
better  off  than  before  they  bought  the  ticket.  Tl 
reduces  the  original  76,076  adventurers  to  4,571 
and  for  4,026  of  these  there  is  a  prize  of  six  dij 
lars — not  much  of  an.  advance  on  the  investmeij 
all  things  considered;  and  there  is  not  one  chaB 
in  17  that,  the  adventurer  will  get  this; 
not  one  chance  in  500  that  he  will  get  89  for  I 
three ;  there  is  not  one  chance  in  2000  that 
will  gain  8100  by  it;  nor  one  iu  7000  that  hew 
gain  §1000  ;  nor  one  in  76,000  that  he  will  f 
more  than  that ! 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  shou 
invest  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  business  in  whi 
there  was  an  even  chance  that  he  would  lose  it  a 
and  only  one  chance  in  17  that  he  would  gaii 
penny  ?  Yet  such  is  the  folly  of  45,760  of  t 
individuals  whom  the  State  of  Delaware  coaxed 
adventure  in  one  of  her  lotteries. 

What  is  the  case  before  us  ?     The  people 
Delaware  sell  to  a  citizen  of  Baltimore  the  privile 
of  drawing  lotteries  and  selling  tickets  among  thi 
for  twenty  years,  in  consideration  of  which  he  pJ 
them  .3720,000,  to  be  appropriated  to  various  ( 
jects  of  local  or  general  utility.     In  some  waytlf 
large  sum  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million 
dollars  must  be  reimbursed  and  also  the  exper. 
aud   risks   attending    the   outlay.     To   induce 
generous   a   bonus  he   must  anticipate  very  la; 
eturns,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  not  less  than  three  millions  of  ha 
earned  money  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  sc; 
ty  pittance  of  the  poor,  in  return  for  which 
will  receive  nothing  but  a  worthless  scrap  of  paj 
Add   to  this   the  poverty  and  misery  and  < 
which  will  inevitably  show  themselves  in  the 
of  consequences,  and  for  which  the  public  pu 
must  in  the  end  suffer  large  drafts ;   and  then 
dishonesty,  ruin  and  despair  iu  which  the  gambl 
infatuation  has  involved  them,  and  we  shall  h 
glimpse  of  the  gigantic  nuisance  which  our  bis 
State  has  brought  into  being,  of  which  the  pest 
rous  effects  will  be   felt  and   deplored  in  the 
motest  districts  of  our  country.     The  two  c'dh 
of  that  State  whose  votes  in  their  respective  chi 
bers  carried  that  measure,  have  done  more  to 
eri.-ih   and   demoralize  the  community  than 
the  people  of  the  State,  with  all  their  resource 
wealth,  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  could  d- 
improve    and    enrich    it.     To  build    a  churcl 
court-house,  or  school,  with  the  avails  of  a  letter 
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this  day — is  as  if  one  should  steal  money  to 
tow  in  charity,  or  break  men's  bones  that  they 
;ht  get  admittance  to  the  ho.-.pital. 
^That  is  a  school  worth,  if  it  does  not  teach  its 
ils,  (incidentally  at  least,)  to  keep  under  the 
isions  which  gambling,  in  all  its  grades,  invari- 
provokcs?  What  a  monstrous  paradox  to 
unt  in  the  fnces  of  men  and  women,  temptations 
ioh  are  sure  to  lead  the  weakest  of  them  astray, 
d  use  the  avails  of  their  folly  to  build  a  church 
which  they  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation  1 

For  "  Tljo  Frionil." 

t  Letters  of  George  CburclimaD,  iritli  Occasloual 

Kcmarks. 
The  mind  of  G.  C.  had  been  for  several  years 
sply  exercised  on  account  of  the  increasing  de- 
leracy  of  the  times,  as  manifested  in  the  preva- 
t  public  amusenicuts  of  the  large  cities,  &c.  Uu- 
•  the  feelings  produced  thereby,  he  at  various 
committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and,  en- 
raged by  his  Friends  about  home,  prepared 
ething  for  publication,  if  the  "  Meeting  for  Suf- 
igs,"  should,  after  examination  thereof,  approve 
After  forwarding  the  essay  to  Philadelphia,  he 
Iresscd  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  his  friend, 
Drinker. 

"  EastNoltiiigliara,  Eleventh  mo.  30 tb,  IMS. 
Bear  Frietid, — We  know  that  a  freedom  is 
wed  to  those  whose  hearts  are  desirous  to  be 
served  in  a  state  of  humble  littleness,  and  who 
willing  watchfully  to  attend  to  whatever  may 
ance  the  soul's  progress  in  the  way  of  safety 
further  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who 
.  cognizance  of  the  ways  of  all  men,  and 
sigheth  the  path  of  the  just,'  wherein  they  may 
proper  occasions  communicate  their  sentiments. 
mfcss  I  have  no  high  attainments  to  boast  of, 
humbly  hope  a  dcbire  increases  to  be  found  in 
way  of  humbly  discharging  my  part  of  the 
'k  of  the  present  day,  and  of  simply  leaving 
event. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  and  four  months 
3  weighty  impressions  were  felt  by  me  concern- 
the  subject  hinted  at  in  the  essay,  proposed 
the  consideration  of  Friends.     These  impres- 

remaining  and  increasing,  in  the  fore  part  of 
Ninth  month,  1793,  I  concluded  to  put  some 
3  in  writing  as  they  occurred,  honestly  to  dis- 
•ge  my  duty  towards  my  fellow-creatures.  *  * 
letime  in  last  Eighth  mouth,  looking  over  the 
;h  essay  formerly  penned,  things  seemed  again 
;vive,  accompanied  by  a  belief,  that  although 
3  might  not  be  room  in  the  minds  of  many, 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  captives  to  cor- 
i  dissipation  and  levity,  seriously  to  v,eigh,  or 

to  read  observations  on  the  subject,  yet  that 
I  were  others,  who  would  not  altogether  decline 
tion  to  serious  remarks,  if  they  were  properly 
ited,  and  published  with  the  approbation  of 
nds.  On  carefully  weighing  the  matter,  and 
lulting  with  divers  Friends  of  our  Quarterly 
ting  and  others,  I  was  encouraged  and  felt 

to  offer  the  essay  as  a  little  mite  into  the 
sury.  Perhaps  it  might  only  answer  as  a  tes- 
ny  that  the  profes.sors  of  the  unchangeable 
th,  in  this  day  of  ease  and  liberty,  have  no 
wship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  so 
rnfuUy  prevalent  in  a  land  favoured  with 
ifold  blessings,  and  show  that  at  proper  sea- 
,  they  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  found, 
oving  such  works,  under  the  constraining  love 
le  Creator  of  all,  which  should  be  the  sole  mo- 
for  opening  the  mouth  in  the  way  of  honest 
ie.  *  *  *  * 

I  believe  when  wc  have  done  as  well  as  we 


know  how  under  the  exercises  which  occur  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  this  life,  and  especially  when  we  feci 
not  altogether  bereft  of  the  smiles  of  His  counten- 
ance, who  can,  when  he  pleases,  gladden  the  heart 
in  solitary  place!,  we  may  safely  leave  events  to 
his  disposal.  Wlien  occasion  offers  for  communing 
with  each  other,  may  we  do  it  in  that  brotherly 
aifection  which  characterizes  disciples,  a  measure 
of  which,  I  trust,  is  not  very  far  distant  at  thi; 
time,  from  the  mind  of  thy  cordial  friend, 

"  George  Ciiukcuma.n." 

Friends  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  the  Ian 
guage  of  H.  D.  to  G.  C,  "  were  united  in  judgment 
that  thy  motives,  in  the  compilation,  were  reli- 
giously laudable,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  tlie 
cause  of  universal  righteousness  amongst  tliy  fel- 
low-men ;  and  they  were  not  without  painful  feel- 
ings, which  the  degeneracy,  corruption  of  manners, 
dissipation,  and  licentiousness  so  mournfully  in- 
creasing and  prevailing  in  this  much  favoured  laud, 
must  excite  in  all  serious  and  pious  minds.  They 
also  with  thee  deplored  the  lamentable  state  of 
our  country."  The  essay  however,  they  thought, 
would  need  many  alterations  and  corrections  to  fit 
it  for  publication,  and  whilst  freely  admitting  the 
good  intention  of  the  writer,  they  did  not  think 
it  best  to  recommend  its  being  printed  and  circu- 
lated. 

H.  D.  concludes  his  letter  thus  :  "  I  desire  thou 
wilt  consider  me  as  a  brother,  and  not  an  indiffer 
ent  one,  concerned  for  thy  reputation  as  an  experi- 
enced elder  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Thy  verba 
and  written  exhortations,  it  is  my  wish,  may  ever 
be  derived  from  the  Divine  treasury  of  light  and 
knowledge,  and  may  be  so  felt  and  owned  by  the 
pure  witness  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  may  hear 
thy  words,  or  read  thy  works." 

George  Churchman  being  one  of  the  committee 
on  the  Yearly  Meeting  school,  was  concerned  not 
to  neglect  the  duty  devolving  on  him,  by  the  ac 
ceptance  of  the  appointment.  He  thus  writes  to 
H.  D. 

"  West  Town,  Twelfth  rao.  Sd,  179: 
"J^atcemed  Friend, — Although  I  feel  myself  of 
small  consequence,  with  respect  to  projecting  or 
judging  of  great  matters,  or  in  this  thing  which  in 
a  degree  may  be  compared  to  building,  rigging, 
fitting  out  or  loading  topsail  vessels,  yet  the  way 
seemed  to  open  for  my  attendance  hero  yesterday, 
with  fifteen  others  of  the  committee.  If  of  any  use 
at  all,  it  .seemed  as  if  my  situation  was  similar  to 
one  employed  in  collecting  stones  and  sand  for 
ballast.  It  has  appeared  to  me,  especially  since 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  in  this  city,  to  be  of 
great  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  this  concern, 
now  adopted  and  remaining  to  be  cherished  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  living  body,  that 
a  proper  discipline  be  established.  So  that,  as 
much  as  may  be,  in  all  respects,  amongst  workmen 
and  others  employed,  corruption  of  conduct  and 
conversation  may  be  suppressed,  the  simplicity  of 
Truth  kept  in  view,  and  impressed  by  example  and 
precept,  as  much  as  Friends,  by  faithfully  uniting 
in  the  concern,  may  be  able  to  come  at.  This,  as 
it  is  weightily  kept  in  view,  and  sought  after,  I 
hope,  will  be  a  moans  of  attracting  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, and  rendering  the  well-meant  endeavours  of 
Friends  permanently  useful. 

"  A  chief  motive  for  taking  pen  in  hand  this 
morning,  was  to  express  my  sympathy  for  Friends 

of Meeting.     Can  women  Friends  do  what 

the  discipline  requires  in  this  mournful  case,  where 
pollution  has,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  been  manifested 
shamefully  near  the  altar?  *  *  *  I  have  some- 
times thought  instruction  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
ease  of  the  si.-ter  of  Moses,  when  she  became 
leprous,  and  the  care  manifested  then  for  the  pre- 


servation of  healthy  cleanness  in  the  camp  of  Israel, 
that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  frequent  visits  of 
Him,  who  formerly  was,  yea,  and  still  is  a  God  of 
immaculate  purity." 

In  a  letter  to  H.  D  ,  written  in  the  Fourth 
month,  17'JO,  he  says,  "  If  1  have  clearly  seen  what 
is  most  proper  for  my  employment  i'or  a  part  of  the 
approaching  summer  season,  I  believe  it  will  be  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  on  the  Western  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, attending  some  of  their  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  Baltimore  and  Pipe  Creek  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings." In  a  letter  written  in  the  Seventh  month, 
hc'^says,  he  returned  on  the  3Uth  of  Sixth  month, 
"  from  a  six  weeks'  exercise  in  my  simple  way,  with 
.-ome  companions,  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  Maryland,  at  West  Iliver,  South  lliver, 
Herring  Creek,  the  Cliff-^,  kc,  visiting  chiefly  in  the 
family  way,  among  Friends  and  their  descendants, 
not  members,  slaveholders  and  others.  It  was  at- 
tended with  a  variety  of  occasions  for  the  exercise 
of  brotherly  sympathy,  towarls  different  classes  of 
people,  as  well  as  for  .■^onie  care  for  the  revival  of 
the  pure  testimony  held  up  by  the  predecessors  of 
many  in  these  parts,  though  now  in  great  measure 
lost  sight  of  The  service  might  be  compared  to 
the  opening  of  a  new  scene,  and  was  not  without  an 
increase  of  experience,  and  a  little  peace  to  some 
engaged  in  it.  '  "  To  be  accepted  in  the  sight  of 
our  heavenly  Master,  respecting  the  duties  of  our 
day,  and  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  blood  of  others, 
is  an  object  very  desirable  to  all  who  sincerely 
crave  to  liavc  the  penny,  without  abatement,  when 
the  short  pilgrimage  of  tears  and  trials  is  over." 

After  the  close  of  a  letter  to  H.  D.,  written 
Twelfth  mo.  23di,  1796,  respecting  the  essay  here- 
tofore alluded  to,  he  adds  on  the  26th,  this  post- 
script :  "  I  have  of  latter  time  been  closely  exer- 
cised and  brought,  in  my  measure,  in  deep  mourn- 
m"  on  account  of  some  from  whose  stations  and 
capacities,  we  might  have  expected  more  consist- 
ency and  regularity  in  their  children,  their  fami- 
lies, &c.,  and  so  have  perceived  more  lively  sweet- 
ness and  the  savour  of  Truth,  in  and  about  their 
dwellings.  A  mournful  sense  impresses  my  mind 
of  the  havoc  occasioned  through  the  want  of  vigi- 
lant care  in  some,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  dark, 
worldly,  indifferent  spirit,  which  has  appeared  to 
spread  like  an  epidemic,  affecting  the  health  of 
others.  These  feelings  have  had,  I  believe,  a  pro- 
fitable tendency,  bringing  me  to  see  the  need  of 
submitting  to  an  effectual  searching  of  heart,  as  in 
the  presence  of  our  divine  Master,  who  winketh 
not  at  iniquity  in  J:icob,  or  any  connivance  with 
even  small  transgressions  of  his  law,  in  his  people, 
Israel.  I  have  felt  an  increase  of  sympathy,  cha- 
rity, and  brotherly  kindness  towards  fellow-mem- 
bers of  every  rank,  and  a  willingness  hath  been 
wrought  in  me  to  have  all  my  failings  froifi  my 
youth  upwards  brought  iresh  into  view,  as  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  Chri-st,  who  admitteth  no  bag  of 
false  weights,  yet  showcth  mercy  to  the  humble  and 
contrite  soul. 

"  Passing  through  these  deeply  wading  seasons, 
I  have  felt  an  enlargement  of  heart  towards  man- 
kind in  general ;  and  more  especially  towards  those, 
whose  deviations  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
Truth's  testimonies,  may  rank  them  among  '  the 
sinners  in  Zion.'  On  account  of  these,  I  some- 
times feel  an  increasing  engagement  of  spirit,  and 
silentadmission,fcrvently  to  intercede,  that  through 
the  power  and  mercy  of  the  God  of  love,  they  may 
become  so  reached  and  alarmed  at  their  situation, 
as  in  time,  to  be  afraid  to  continue  easy  therein, 
and  through  animated  endeavours  to  change  their 
course,  may  escape  that  inevitable  '  fearfulness,' 
which  is  decreed  to  overtake  and  '  surprise,'  sooner 
or  later,  each  hypocrite,  and  those  who,  in  practice. 
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walk  not  consistent  with  profession.  Fervent  breath- 
ings have  prevailed  in  me  for  the  welfare  of  the 
living  brotherhood,  that  nothing  may  prevent  our 
heartily  uniting  iu  concern  for  a  journeying  for- 
ward. My  poor  soul  has  been  brought  afresh  to 
remember  covenants  made  in  the  days  of  minority, 
and  times  which  followed  soon  after.  Seasons 
wherein  prospects  were  opened  in  the  light  of 
Truth,  I  believe,  concerning  the  path  of  exercise 
in  the  militant  church  assigned  to  me  ;  with  clear 
views,  that  the  path  would  be  different  from  that 
of  many,  yet  that  a  way  would  be  gradually  opened, 
as  a  humble,  diligent,  and  faithi'ul  attention  was 
given  to  the  pointings  of  duty." 

For  "Tbf  Friend." 

From  an  interesting  sketch  published  in  Cham- 
bers' Journal,  by  an  officer  of  the  army  in  India, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  student  of  the  natural 
history  of  that  country,  we  take  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  singular  "  episode"  in  monkey-life  : — 

I  was  climbing  one  of  the  slanting  ascents  of 
the  Runmundle  cliff,  when  I  became  aware  that 
an  unusual  commotion  reigned  amongst  my  friends 
the  monkeys,  who  had  by  this  time  got  so  familiar- 
ized with  my  appearance,  that  they  seldom  condes- 
cended to  honour  me  with  a  snarl  or  a  bough  flung 
towards  me  in  sport.  I  was  conscious  that  some 
thing  went  wrong  with  them  ;  and  as  I  knew  that 
a  sentiment  of  superstition,  if  not  of  humanity,  pre 
served  them  from  the  persecutions  of  the  natives 
I  became  curious  as  to  the  cause  of  the  prevalent 
excitement.  Creeping  round  a  rock,  behind  which 
they  appeared  to  congregate,  and  on  which  grew  a 
large  gum-arabic  tree,  completely  golden  with  the 
abundance  of  yellow  blossoms  which  covered  it, 
and  which,  like  Tennyson's  lime-tree,  was  in  sooth 

A  siimmer-liome  of  murmurous  wings — 
I  at  once  found  myself  on  the  stage  of  a  strange 
tragedy  in  simian  life.  In  the  voluminous  folds  of 
an  enormous  boa-constrictor  was  being  .slowly  in- 
wrapped  a  beautiful  brown  monkey,  whose  lasl 
cries  and  struggles  denoted  that  I  came  too  late 
even  had  I  been  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the 
reptile  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  innocence.  The 
monkeys,  in  evident  alarm,  ran  hither  and  thither, 
moping  and  mowing,  and  chattering ;  but  not  one 
advanced  near  the  spot,  where  presently  their 
poor  companion  became  almost  hidden  from  v: 
in  the  embraces  of  its  destroyer.  Determined  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  affair,  I  cjuietly  sat  down, 
until  gradually  the  monkey  had  been  moulded 
it  were,  into  a  proper  condition  for  deglutition,  for 
I  could  hear  the  bones  crack  as  they  were  broken 
beneath  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected 
and  ere  long,  as  the  serpent  began  to  untwist  its 
folds,  I  could  admire  at  leisure  the  magnificence  of 
its  glittering  scales,  that  shone  like  some  richly 
variegated  metaUic  substance.  I  shuddered  as  I 
beheld  its  grand  and  awful  head — the  prominent 
orbits  of  the  eyes — and  the  eyes  themselves  la 
and  luminous  with  a  fiery  light.  The  creature 
was  at  least  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  was  appa 
rently  famished  by  a  long  fast.  Perfectly  heedles. 
of  the  noise  made  by  the  monkeys,  it  unwound  its 
coils  till  the  victim,  now  an  unrecognizable  mass, 
lay  before  it  lubricated  and  fit  to  be  received  into 
the  destroyer's  stomach. 

When  the  reptile  had  fairly  commenced  its  re- 
past, and  the  before  flaccid  body  began  to  fill  and 
swell,  I  retired  from  the  arena  of  conflict  aud  hall 
of  banquet,  desirous  of  summoning  my  friend 
Noor-ood-Deen  to  assist  me  in  capturing  the  sated 
giant.  I  know  that  when  gorged  to  repletion, 
there  would  be  no  diflioulty  iu  making  a  prize  of 
the  serpent ;  and  the  moonshee  entered  ioto  my 
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plans  right  wDlingly.  Accompanied  by  a  stout 
lascar,  bearing  a  strong  cudgel  and  a  sharp  knife, 
for  slaughter  and  skinning,  we  lost  little  time  in 
reaching  the  scene,  where,  however,  fresh  marvels 
were  being  enacted,  proving  that  the  passion  of 
revenge  is  not  confined  to  the  human  breast. 
Keeping  aloof,  we  resolved  not  to  mar  by  any  in- 
terference the  by  no  means  mystifying  operations 
which  the  monkeys  were  engaged. 
The  boa-constrictor  lay,  thoroughly  gorged,  and 
like  a  log  of  wood,  beneath  the  same  projecting 
mass  of  cliff  where  I  had  left  it.  On  the  summit 
of  this  rock  a  troop  of  monkeys  had   assembled, 

nd  three  or  four  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
were  occupied  in  displacing  an  immense  fragment 
of  the  mas=ive  stone,  already  loosened  by  time  and 
the  elements,  from  the  rest  of  the  ledge.  This 
mass  almost  overshadowed  the  reptile.  By  enor- 
mous exertions,  made  in  a  silence  that  was  rare 
with  them,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  pushing  it  on- 
rds  until  it  hung  over  the  boa's  head,  when  ut- 
tering a  fierce  yell,  in  which  every  separate  voice 
mingled  until  it  took  a  diapason  of  indescribable 
discord,  by  a  vigorous  movement  they  shoved  it 

beer  down.  The  heavy  mass  fell  right  on  the 
serpent's  head,  crushing  it  as  if  it  were  a  cocoa- 
nut  ;  and  as  the  reptile  lashed  its  fearful  tail  about 
in  the  final  struggles  of  life,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  joining  in  the  singular  chorus  of  rejoicing 
with  which  the  monkeys  now  celebrated  their 
complished  vengeance.  Truly,  from  the  feats  of 
the  malicious  baboon  that  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Major  Weir,  to  the  amiable  creature  of  which 
Philip  Quarles  tells,  I  can  remember  of  no 
corded  facts  that  surpass  this  evidence  in  favour 
of  monkey-memory  and  monkey-wisdom,  and  I 
vouch  for  its  truth  as  far  as  it  goes,  knowing  well 
that  my  friend  Noor-ood-Deen,  still  flourishing  in 
the  Black  Town  of  Madras,  will  add  his  testimony 
to  any  applicant  for  confirmation  of  tbe  anecdote. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 
SEEE  FOR  GOOD  TIDINGS, 
the  dove  cauie  in  to  him  in  the  evening,  and 
r  mouth  wa.=;  an  olive-leaf,  plucked  oft'.     So  Noah 
at  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.' 


The  dove  let  loose  from  the  ark, 

At  eve  her  old  refuge  sought, 
And  the  flood's  declining  height  to  mark, 

A  green  olive-leaf  she  brought. 
'Tn-as  a  two-fold  joy  to  Noah,  to  see 
The  deluge  subsiding,  and  life  in  the  tree. 

The  raven  he  sent  before, 

Came  not  back  from  the  watery  waste, 
'Which  many  a  floating  carcass  bore, 

Whose  flesh  was  sweet  to  her  taste: 
The  feeding  on  carrion  was  luscious  employ; 
She  sought  not  for  others  a  token  of  joy  I 

There  are  ravens  down  to  this  day, 
'Who  look  not  about  them  for  good  ; 

'Who  on  matter  as  loathsome  as  carrion,  prey. 
And  think  it  delicious  as  food : 

If  a  brother  or  sister,  by  Satan  betrayed, 

Has  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  holiness  made. 

My  soul !  0  be  not  like  these  I 

Look  around  thee  for  tokens  of  peace, 

Are  there  any  fresh  leaves  budding  out  on  the  trees  ' 
Does  the  flood  of  declension  decrease'? 

It  surely  is  past  the  noon  of  the  night, 

Look  hopefully  round  thee  for  streamings  of  light. 

Keep  watch  for  the  morning  star; 

There  is  lustre  and  hope  in  her  ray, 
'When  she  lights  in  the  Eastern  horizon  afar 

The  signal  of  near  coming  day, 
Christ  .Jesus  is  morning-star,  look  thou  above, 
For  his  tokens  for  Zion  of  favour  and  love. 

lie  ever  is  gracious  we  know  ; 

Ilis  Spirit  is  striving  with  all; 
And  there  are  good  tokens  around  us  to  show. 

That  some  are  obeying  the  call, 


And  preparing  in  silence,  by  deepening  in  root. 
To  bear,  in  God's  harvest,  their  portion  of  fruit. 

Though  many  from  Zion  depart, 

And  cause  her  true  children  to  grieve. 

Yet  God  shall  awaken  the  honest  in  heart. 
The  world  and  its  pleasures  to  leave ; 

'Who  counting  their  former  profession  as  loss, 

Shall  come  to  partake  the  pure  joy  cf  the  cross,  j 

Yes,  there  are  fresh  tokens  of  good  ;  I 

On  children  the  priesthood  shall  fall,  ; 

And  the  sons  of  the  alien  with  courage  imbued,  j 
Shall  come  in  strong  troops  to  the  call ;  j 

And  the  church,  in  the  time  of  revival,  display 

The  freshness  and  strength  of  her  earlier  day. 

Yea,  greater  her  glory  shall  be,  j 

When  the  Lord  brings  the  promise  to  birth, 

'When  as  waters  that  cover  the  wide-spreading  sj 
Shall  Righteousness  cover  the  earth  : 

■VN'hen  war,  and  contention  and  evil  shall  cease,   ' 

Pure  love  shall  be  ruler,  and  men  be  at  peace,    j 


ll 

For  "TbB  Friend  j  I 
As  I  queried,  with  mournful  feelings,  '•  Shall  the  St  j| 
ety  of  Friends  be  left  to  dwindle  away,  because  of 
unfaithfulness  and  the  departures  from  the  right  waj 
BO  many  of  its  members'?"  the  answer  was,  "  If  I  for' 
ihee,  U  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  ci| 


Faitl),  give  me  power  to  see  a  brighter  day, 
'When  all  these  '•  letting  things''  shall  pass  awayj 
When  the  convulsion  which  has  now  begun, 
Shall  pause  in  silence,  all  its  purpose  done ; 
When  the  oppressors  of  the  Seed  shall  wear 
The  mask  no  longer,  all  their  acts  laid  bare ; 
When  chnfi'  and  cheat  shall  to  the  wind  be  doomed 
And  dross  and  stubble  be  by  fire  consumed  ; 
Wlien  to  the  world  the  worldly  part  be  given  ; 
When  the  redeemed  shall  closer  walk  with  Heaven 
When  to  our  Zion  shall  the  weary  come, 
Like  "  doves  to  windows,"  pressing  to  their  home. 
Oh,  haste  the  day,  when,  through  his  power  divine 
The  Father's  light  around  his  church  shall  shiuel 

Many  there  are  whose  prayers  arise  for  this; 
Whose  greatest  joy  would  be  iu  Zion's  bliss  ; 


Whose  niorni 


athing, 


nd  who 
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Is  that  the  Lord  would  (dace  his  glory  there. 
— What  though  a  worldly  spirit  has  crept  in 
That  fain  the  kingdom  through  new  ways  would  « 
Scorning  the  narrow  path  our  f:ithers  trod. 
And  circling  round,  would  pass  the  cross  and  rod,- 
Yet  they  who  look  from  Pisgah's  height  can  see, 
Such  by-palhs  lead  away  from  Calvary, — 
While  they  who  seek  iu  empty  forms  for  bliss, 
Will  grasp  at  shadows,  and  the  substance  miss. 
— An  ancient  worthy,  near  his  exit  saw, 
'  That  with  this  people,  should  abide  the  law ; 
Still  should  the  testimony  here  be  found, — 
Still  sons  and  daughters  to  the  altar  bound, 
The  Lord  himself  his  attributes  shall  take, — 
Again  shall  order  out  of  chaos  break; 
Then  shall  the  church  in  rapturous  numbers  sing. 
And  shout  victorious  as  she  owns  her  king; 
While  those  who  seek  to  draw  her  from  the  way, 
Shall  lose  themselves  in  error's  paths  astray  I" 


Selected. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Apostle  fixes  n] 
ajfliction  as  a  mark  of  true  sonship.  *  *  Th 
must  be  the  family  badge  to  establish  our  c 
birth,  and  to  be  a  pledge  of  parental  recognitioc 
the  part  of  God  our  Father.  *  *  We  nc 
then  count  upon  bright  days  below,  nor  thinl- 
pass  lightly  over  the  pleasant  earth,  as  if  - 
were  but  "the  shadow  of  a  dream."  Joy  ivUt 
we  may  expect, — "joy  unspeakable  and  full 
glory,"  for  that  is  the  family  portion.  But  joy  ft 
without,  the  joy  of  earth's  sunshine,  the  joy  of 
world's  case  and  abundance,  the  joy  of  uuseve 
bonds  and  unweeping  eyes,  is  not  our  lot  in  i 
vale  of  tears. 

In  the  world  we  have  tribulation,  but  in  Jc 
we  have  peace.     "  Peace   I   leave   with  you, 
peace  I  give  unto  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  ji 
I  unto  you."     And  it  is  this  which  gives  the  pc 
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aspect  to  the  saints,  the  aspect  of  mingled  joy  graphy  from  outline  maps  has  claimed  more  atten- 
grief.     The  eye  is  dim  with  tears,  yet,  behold  !  tion  than  usual,  particularly  iu  the  womcu's  school 


listens  with  joy.  Clouds  overshadow  them,  but 
ic'  every  cloud  we  see  calm  sunshine  resting.  ' 
Jir  need  we  hide  our  peace  any  more  than  we 
BJuld  hide  the  cross.  Let  the  world  see  both,  and 
1  rn  how  well  they  agree  together.  For  it  is  the 
ciss  th:it  makes  the  peace  feel  so  sweet  and  suit 
a  c.  "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace 
a  1  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  aS' 
6  auce  forever.'' — II.  Bunar. 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

lo  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  As- 
oeiation  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 
iVdult  Coloured  Persons : 

[u  presenting  their  annual  report  to  the  Associa- 
tii  ou  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  coloured 
ailts  under  their  care,  the  Board  of  Managers 
egress  their  belief  that  fresh  evidences  have  been 
«lerved  during  the  past  winter,  of  their  usefulness 
value  to  this  large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
hough  efforts  of  this  kind  are  often  not  attended 
1  immediate  or  striking  indications  of  success, 
the  benefits  derived  are  only  indirectly  seen, 
in  this  case  there  seems  to  have  been  continual 
of  the  advantages  conferred  by  them,  and 
in  a  degree  both  gratifying  and  encouraging  to 
e  having  charge  of  them.  When  we  consider 
the  value  of  the  education,  (limited  as  it  is,) 
ih  these  schools  may  impart,  particularly  to 
;e  who  are  parents,  and  charged  with  the  pr 
training  of  children,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
r  usefulness,  and  strengthening  their  authority 
remember  that  they  may  be  profitable  not  only 
le  recipients  themselves,  but  to  their  descend 
and  to  others,  the  importance  of  continuing 
6  and  similar  free  schools  open  to  the  coloured 
>le,  appears  great.  And  although  not  yet  so 
appreciated  by  them  as  we  could  desire,  we 
!ve  that  they  have  been  in  past  years,  and  still 
source  of  satisfaction  and  protit  to  many  iu- 
luals,  qualifying  them  for  business,  &c.,  and  a 
IS  to  a  certain  extent  of  elevating  the  standing 
e  coloured  people  as  a  community. 
he  schools  were  opened  in  the  building  on 
iberry  street,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1858, 
sral  notice  having  been  previously  given  :  and 
"ncipal  teacher  with  two  assistants  engaged  for 
Den's,  and  a  principal  and  four  assistants  for 
women's  school.     They  have  been  continued  as 

I  for  five  evenings  in  the  week,  until  the  25th 
Second  month,  1859,  and  have  been  attended 

II  men  and  191  women.     The  number  in  at- 
anee  has  varied  from  50  to  140,  and  has  aver- 
in   the  men's  school  40  2-5,  and  in  the  wo- 

's54,  which  numbers,  though  smaller  than  those 
Bt  year,  are  about  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
five  years.  The  smallest  attendance  was  about 
ilose  of  the  year.  The  every  day  occupations 
e  scholars  are  such  as  to  occasion  irregularity 
in  the  time  of  assembling. 
he  exercises  have  consisted  mainly  of  spelling, 
ing  and  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography  :  in 
school  one  teacher  is  employed  in  instructing 
east  advanced  in  class-rooms,  of  whom  several 
le,  on  entering,  to  spell  correctly,  have  been 
ht  to  read  and  write ;  those  who  have  con- 
id  more  than  one  winter,  have  made  propor- 
.1  progress,  and  there  are  many  in  both  schools 
'-  write  a  very  fair  hand.  In  the  cyphering 
es  several  have  improved  rapidly,  and  many 
few  months  since,  could  scarcely  make  the 
can  now  perform  simple  exercises  in  arith- 
u;  in  some  instances  this  advancement  has 
•j  made  in  a  few  weeks.     The  study  of  geo- 


where,  by  energetic  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  teacher,  it  has  become  an  interesting  and 
regular  exercise. 

Useful  and  interesting  information  has  also  been 
conveyed  to  them  at  different  times  by  members  of 
the  Association  and  others;  and,  having  been  illus- 
trated by  apparatus  and  experiments,  has  tended 
to  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  the  pupils. 
Among  other  subjects  thus  treated  of  may  be  men- 
tioned—  the  characteristic  properties  of  oxygen  gas, 
the  effects  of  magnetism  and  galvanism  particularly 
as  exhibited  iu  the  magnetic  telegraph,  the  office  of 
the  lungs  and  other  organs  in  the  human  system, 
and  the  composition  and  manufacture  of  common 
matches.  At  other  times  some  remarks  were  made 
on  domestic  economy,  value  of  education,  &c. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  each  school  neces- 
sarily demands  close  and  constant  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  to  their  patient  industry 
is    due    in    considerable    degree,   the   extent    and 
thoroughness  of  the  education  imparted  by  these 
schools ;   and  it  is  with  satisfaction  we  allude  to  the 
eiency  in  these  respects  of  those   employed  as 
neipals  and   assistants  during  the  past  season. 
After  the  first  two  months,  from  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  more  aid  to  the  cyphering  class 
the  men's  school,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
ge  another  teacher  for  that  department,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

The  giving  of  dictation  lessons,  and  the  exercise 
of  comjposing  short  letters  addressed  to  the  teacher, 
lately  introduced  in  the  women's  school,  is  likely 
to  prove  of  practical  advantage,  and  has  been  pur- 
sued with  interest ;  a  number  of  specimens  submit- 
ted to  the  managers  and  others  present  on  tht 
closing  evening,  containing  expressions  of  theii 
satisfaction  and  obligation,  were  creditable  to  the 
writers. 

The  practice  of  reading  portions  of  the  Iloly 
Scriptures  to  the  scholars,  before  closing  the  schools 
for  the  evening,   has  been  continued,  and  Friend 
Tracts  and  the  Moral  Almanac  have  been  freely 
distributed  among  them,  and  generally  gladly 
Ceived. 

The  schools  have  been  regularly  and  frequently 
visited  by  the  managers,  who  also  attended  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  term.  Many  interested 
Friends  have  also  visited  the  schools,  whose  com- 
pany has  been  animating  to  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  in- 
struction given  them— their  manifest  desire  to  learn 
continues  to  be  an  encouraging  feature.  Their  in- 
terest and  their  obligation  for'the  opportunity  here 
afforded  them,  has  been  frequently  expressed  to 
the  managers,  and  particularly  on  the  closing  even- 
ing, when  many  of  the  men  present  spoke  at°length 
of  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  education;  those 
feelings  have  also  been  shared  by  the  pupils  in  the 
women's  school,  as  appears  by  the  letters  before 
referred  to,  which  are  indicative,  we  believe,  of  their 
sincere  appreciation  of  them. 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  past  session,  the 
managers  are  encouraged  in  the  belief,  that  this 
useful  work  is  a  means  of  accomplishing  a  part  of 
what  may  be  our  duty  towards  this  neglected  class 
a  field  which  presents  a  large  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising a  christian  benevolence  which  would  lead  us 
to  endeavour  to  alleviate  their  condition,  and  ad- 
vance  their  happiness. 

Geo.  J.  ScATTERGOOD,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  3d,  1859. 


Be  not  tempted  to  presume  by  thy  success ;  for 
many  that  have  got  largely,  have  lost  all  by  covet- 
ing to  get  more. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  brief  accoimt  of  George  Whitehead.,  one  of  tJte 
true  and  early  Quakers,  talceji  moslly  from  his 
ivorks. 

FOR   OUR   YOUNG   FRIENDS. 

George  Whitehead  was  born  in  the  north  of 
England,  about  the  year  1636.  His  parents  de- 
signed to  educate  him  for  the  office  of  minister  in 
the  Established  Church,  and  his  religious  disposi- 
tion and  inquiring  mind  no  doubt  raised  their  san- 
guine hopes  of  his  fitness  for  the  office. 

From  early  inclinations  and  desires  which  the 
Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  stir  up  in  his  heart 
towards  his  blessed  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
he  was  drawn  to  be  inquisitive  after  the  knowledge 
thereof,  and  how  to  become  truhj  j)cnitent,  and 
witness  a  true  amendment  of  life  from  such  a  vain 
conversation  as,  in  his  childhood,  he  had  been 
prone  to;  being  partly  educated  under  a  Presby- 
terian ministry,  which  the  Lord  showed  him  in 
divers  things,  came  short  of  what  they  professed 
nd  pretended  in  their  worships,  preachings,  and 
prayings;  insomuch  that  he  could  not  cordially 
join  with  them,  before  he  heard  of  the  people  called 
Quakers ;  and  being  at  a  loss  in  his  spirit,  for 
what  he  sometimes  secretly  desired  and  wanted, 
he  was  as  one  bewildered  ;  and  wandered  farther, 
seeking  among  other  people  who  had  some  hi<rhcr 
and  more  refined  notions  concerning  Spiritual 
Gifts,  &c.  He  was  then  about  fourteen  years  of  afe. 

After  a  short  time,  ho  heard  of  some  people 
called  Quakers,  who  trembled  at  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  observing  how  they  were  reviled  and  re- 
proached by  loose  and  wicked  people,  occasioned 
his  further  inquiry,  and  thereupon  the  Lord  gave 
him  to  believe  they  were  his  people  :  and  he  did 
contend  for  them  and  their  principles,  so  far  as 
they  were  represented  favourable  to  him,  before  he 
was  at  a  meeting  of  theirs,  or  heard  any  of  them 
minister. 

And  though  the  Lord  had  raised  good  desires 
in  him  towards  Himself,  that  he  might  know  true 
repentance  unto  life,  yet  those  desires  were  often 
quenched,  and  his  mind  led  away  through  an  airy, 
light  disposition,  after  music,  vain  mirth,  and  other 
vanities.  Howbeit,  the  Lord  was  graciou>ly  pleased 
secretly  to  follow  him  ivilh  judgment  ami  rejtroof 
in  his  very  young  years,  and  renewed  desires  in 
him  after  the  right  way ;  but  he  wanted  to  know 
a  stay  to  his  mind,  while  a  hearer  of  the  priests 
and  other  professors,  not  knowing,  nor  following 
that  light  of  Christ  in  him,  which  convinced  and 
reproved  him  for  the  sins  of  his  youth. 

About  this  period,  in  attending  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  newly-risen  Society  of  the  Quakers,  he 
was  much  affected  by  perceiving  how  greatly  the 
spirits  of  most  of  those  who  were  there  assembled, 
seemed  broken  and  contrited  ;  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  young  woman,  who,  on  quitting  the 
meeting,  he  observed  to  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 
"  with  her  face  towards  the  earth,  as  if,"  he  says, 
"  she  regarded  nobody  present,  but,  moaning  bit- 
terly, cried  out,  '  Lord,  make  me  clean  !  (J  Lord, 
make  me  clean!'  which,"  he  adds,  "did  far  more 
tenderly  and  deeply  affect  my  heart  than  what  I 
had  heard  .spoken,  and  more  than  all  the  jireaching 
that  ever  I  had  heard  from  man  or  men  ;  and  wa.s 
a  certain  testimony  to  me,  (the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
evidencing  to  my  spirit,)  that  it  was  a  real  work 
of  his  power  upon,  her  heart,  which  also  operated 
upon  the  hearts  of  others,  causing  both  trembling, 
sorrow,  and  contrition,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
true  repentance  and  amendment  of  life." 

In  consequence  of  his  serious  impressions,  Geo. 
Whitehead  quitted  the  Presbyterians,  and  joined 

^uakcrs,  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  Society, 
and  at  a  youthful  period  of  his  own  life. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Some  time  after  I  was  fully  convinced,  sajs  he, 
and  my  mind  turued  to  the  light,  and  1  was  per- 
suaded and  resolved  to  persevere  among  Friends, 
before  I  heard  our  dear  Friend,  George  Fox.  The 
first  time  I  heard  him  minister,  was  at  an  evening 
meeting  at  Sunny  Bank.  I  was  then  virij  lou 
serious,  and  intent  in  my  mind,  willing  to  see  and 
taste  for  mjjself,  for  my  own  inward  satisfaction ; 
and  i  saw  and  felt  that  his  testimoay  was  weighty 
and  deep ;  that  it  proceeded  from  life  and  expe- 
rience, and  did  bespeak  divine  revelation,  and 
tended  to  bring  to  an  inward  feeling  atid  sense  of 
tite  life  and  juncer  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctifying 
operation  thereof  in  the  heart.  His  speech  was 
not  with  affected  eloquence  or  oratory,  or  human 
wisdom,  but  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  to  turn 
the  mind  to  the  light  and  life  of  Christ;  and  the 
Lord  abundantly  blessed  his  niiuistry  to  many. 

As  to  the  progress,  which  by  divine  assistance 
I  came  to  experience  in  the  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  me,  after  I  came  to  be  resolved 
and  settled  in  my  mind  and  conscience,  to  join  in 
communion  with  the  said  people,  and  to  frequent 
their  assemblies  as  aforesaid,  the  Lord  by  his  light 
and  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  having  fully  per- 
suaded me,  that  without  being  converted  as  well  as 
convinced,  and  without  being  regenerated,  sancti- 
fied, and  born  again,  I  could  not  enter  into  his 
kincrdom,  nor  be  an  heir  thereof;  and  that  the 
godly  sorrow  unto  true  repentance,  and  a  real 
amendment  of  life,  must  be  wrought  by  his  grace 
and  good  Spirit  in  me ;  and,  that  without  holiness 
none  can  see  God. 

Upon  these,  and  such  serious  christian  conside- 
rations, I  was  persuaded  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
give  up  in  obedience  to  follow  Christ  Jesus ;  to 
believe  in,  and  obey  his  light  given  me,  and  to 
wait  therein  diligcntli/,  to  receive  power  from  him 
to  become  a  true  child  of  God;  for  as  many  as 
truly  receive  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  ho  gives  them 
power  to  become  sons  of  God. 

I  saw  it  was  my  place  to  retire  inu-ardly  to  the 
light,  to  the  grace  of  God,  the  immortal,  incorrup- 
tible Seed,  the  ingrafted  Word,  which  is  our  divine 
frinciplc,  frequently  testified  of  among  the  said  1 
people,  according  to  Holy  Scripture. 

And  my  mind  being  turned  to  this  light,  I  came 
•plainly  to  see  my  inward  and  outward  state,  and  i 
how  much  I  was  fallen  into  a  state  of  degeneracy ;  [ 
how  much  depraved,  corrupted,  and  alienated  from  ! 
the  life  of  Christ  and  of  God.  The  very  vanity  of  | 
mind  and  thoughts  wherein  I  had  been  wandering, ; 
and  estranged  from  the  light  and  life  of  Christ,  j 
hecaine  my  great  burthen  and  exercise  to  be  de- 
livered from,  that  I  might  be  truly  renewed  in  the  , 
spirit  of  my  mind,  and  therein  joined  to  the  Lord.  ] 
I  was  persuaded  to  wait  in  the  light,  in  the  way  of 
his  judgments,  and  to  hear  and  sulmiit  to  his 
fatlwrly chastisements,  and  reproofs  of  instruction, 
believing  that  Zion  must  be  redeemed  through 
judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteousness. 
Vain  thoughts,  imaginations,  and  wanderings  of 
the  mind,  became  a  suffering  and  burthen  to  me  ;  i 
and  I  earnestly  sought  the  Lord  for  power  to  sup- 1 
press  and  give  me  victory  over  them  all,  and  to , 
stay  my  mind  vpon  himself,  that  I  might  enjoy 
inward  iKiwe  with  him. 

I  had  a  spiritual  warfare  to  go  through,  and  a 
body  of  sin  to  put  ofi"  and  be  destroyed,  though 
not  grown  to  that  maturity,  as  many  of  riper  years, 
who  are  guilty  of  many  gross  evils,  by  their  longer 
continuance  and  custom  in  sinning ;  nevertheless  I 
knew  a  real  necessity  of  the  work  of  sanctification, 
inward  cleansing  from  sin,  and  being  born  again. 
TluU  is  the  new  birth  tliat  is  born  from  above, ! 
which  only  is  entitled  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
of  God,  which  no  w/wkiui  person  can  inherit.        \ 


In  waiting  upon  God,  and  sincerely  seekin;_ 
after  him  with  my  mind  inwardly  retired,  and  my 
soul  desiring  and  breathing  after  his  name  and 
power,  he  was  graciously  pleased  often  to  renew 
his  merciful  visitations  to  my  poor  soul,  and  in  the 
midst  of  judgment  and  chastisements,  to  remember 
mercy,  that  he  might  be  feared.  The  sense  thereof 
did  often  break  and  tender  my  heart,  and  cause 
me  to  be  the  more  mindful  of  the  work  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  and  the  more  to  consider  the  opera 
tion  of  his  divine  hand,  whose  dealing  with  me  was 
in  judgment  and  mercy ;  his  eternal  word  by  judg- 
ment, caused  fear  and  trembling  in  his  presence, 
and  by  showing  mercy,  brokenness,  and  true  ten- 
derness of  heart,  which  I  often  felt.  In  tte  lively 
remembrance  thereof,  I  find  still  great  cause  to 
ascribe  the  praise  and  glory  to  his  excellent  name, 
power  and  divine  goodness,  manifest  through  his 
dear  Son,  even  the  Son  of  his  love,  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

About  this  time  he  says : — "  Although  many 
weaknesses  and  temptations  attended,  his  grace 
was  sufficient  for  me,  and  oftentimes  gave  me 
strength  and  victory  over  the  enemy  of  my  soul, 
and  frustrated  his  evil  designs.  When  he  would 
have  come  in  like  a  flood,  with  manifold  tempta- 
tions and  devices,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lifted  up 
a  standard  against  him,  and  repelled  him  :  "  Glory 
to  our  God,  and  to  the  Lamb,  in  whom  is  our  sal- 
vation and  strength  for  ever  and  ever,  whoso  king- 
dom is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion 
without  end." 

As  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declared,  "  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine."  It  was  in  the  day  of  his  power  as  the 
^ht  thereof  did  appear,  that  a  willingness  was 
wrought  in  my  heart  to  do  his  will,  as  the  same 
came  to  be  made  known  to  me,  and  to  fo'.low  him 
in  self-denial,  and  taking  up  the  daily  cross,  which 
every  man  must  do  that  will  be  his  disciple :  by 
hose  light  and  teaching  I  came  livingly  to  be- 
lieve, understand,  atid  receive  those  doctrines  and 
principles  essential  to  a  christian  life  and  salvation. 

These  were  some  of  the  exercises  of  this  dear 
child  of  God  up  to  about  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age.  At  which  time  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  go  forth  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  tra- 
velled on  foot  to  preach  the  Truth  in  several  of  the 
midland  counties,  his  feet  sometimes,  he  says,  be- 
ing pretty  much  galled  and  blistered.  On  one 
occasion  it  is  recorded,  nearly  all  the  persons  com- 
posing a  meeting  which  he  was  addressing,  were 
convinced  through  his  lively  testimony  and  prayer. 

The  Lord  was  with  me,  he  continues,  and  helped 
me  to  publish  his  name  and  truth ;  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel,  and  to  turn  many  from  dark- 
ness to  the  light,  and  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
Satan,  unto  God  and  his  power ;  that  people  might 
not  continue  in  empty  forms  and  shadows,  but 
come  to  the  life  and  substance  of  true  religion,  and 
to  tlie  2Miver  of  godliness,  and  to  know  Christ  to  be 
their  teacher  and  leader,  whose  voice  his  sheep 
hear,  and  will  not  follow  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

Thus  persevered  in  christian  faithfulness  the 
beloved  subject  of  this  biography.  That  "the 
path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,"  was  beauti- 
fully exemplified  in  the  life  of  George  Whitehead. 
And  like  him,  dear  young  Friends,  must  we  too  in 
deep  humility,  and  through  submission  and  obe- 
dience of  soul,  learn  of  Jesus,  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart.  Then  will  He  teach  us  likewise 
of  His  ways,  and  we  shall  walk  in  His  paths  ;  and 
His  blessed  Spirit  will  take  of  the  things  of  God, 
and  show  them  unto  us.  It  was  thus  in  the  mor- 
tification of  self,  and  in  the  unreserved  sacrifice  of 
their  all  to  God,  that  the  early  Friends  were  raised 


up,  and  gathered  to  be  a  people;  and  there  is 
easier  way  now  for  any  of  us,  than  through  su 
trials,  and  tribulations,  and  baptisms,  as  must  ei 
attend  the  followers  of  a  world-renouncing  Loi 
But  then  life  is  very  short  and  uncertain,  and  et' 
uity  will  be  long  enough  to  be  happy  in  : — Heav 
ample  enough  to  make  up  for  all.  Let  us  tb 
seek  to  run  with  diligence  the  race  that  is  set  1 
fore  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  Author  and  F 
isher  of  our  faith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shar 
and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  thrc 
of  God. 

George  Whitehead  departed  this  life  in  gr{ 
peace,  the  8th  of  the  First  month,  1722-3,  ab( 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age:  having  been 
minister  of  the  gospel  about  sixty-eight  years. 

letter  from  China.  I 

U.  S.  Steamer  Powhatam,         1 ' 
At  Ancborotr  AVhanipoa,  Dec.  14,  1858./' 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  on  this  station,  I  t] 
gaged,  in  one  of  my  letters,  to  give  the  readers  ! 
the  Ledger  "  an  idea  of  '  fast-boat-life'  in  Chinij 
and  of  the  singular  language  known  here  as  "]! 
geon  English."  I  will  commence  with  the  latte  ' 
' Pigeon  English,"  then,  is  the  every-day  li' 
guage  in  use  between  foreigners  resident  in  Gbii 
and  those  Chinese  who  arc  thrown  in  immedi;; 
contact  with  them  ;^nd  it  is  nothing  more  nor  l' 
than  a  literal  translation  of  Chinese  local  dial 
into,  what  thus  becomes,  bad  English.  Here 
several  specimens : — 

A  merchant  is  conversing  with  his  servant — 

"  You  talkee  that  tailor  man,  this  pigeon  no 
do — he  no  makeo  proper,"  (Say  to  the  tailor  tl 
this  work  will  not  answer — it  is  not  well  done.) 
Answer  of  the  tailor, — through  servant — "  T 
lor  he  talkee  proper  pigeon — have  makee  all 
muster."  (The  tailor  says  the  work  is,  or  must 
well  done,  as  it  was  made  after  the  pattern  give 

We  are  at  Isingpoo,  and  ask  a  boatman- 

"  What  for  boat  have  got  eye?" 

"Hi-yah-h!   What  for  boat  got  eye?  Suppi 

have  got  eye  ?  no  can  see  ;  suppose  no  can 

w  can  makee  walkee  ?"  And  the  fellow  repl 
as  gravely  as  if  he  believed  what  he  was  saying 

Here  is  another  specimen.  It  came  off  on  boi 
of  a  vessel  to  which  I  was  attached  on  this  stat 
some  years  since.  We  had  employed  several  C 
nese  in  our  "mess''  as  servants,  and  two  of  th 

aving  indulged  in  a  fight  one  fine  morniu 
ordered  to  the  mast  for  an  investigation. 

"  What  for  makee  bobbery  this  fashion?"  [1\ 
do  you  thus  make  a  disturbance  ?]  asked 
Lieutenant. 

'  My  no  makee  bobbery  he,  he  makee  my!' 
did  not  commence  the  attack ;  it  was  he]  thej 
plied,  in  a  breath. 

lie  talkee  my  jackass ;  my  talkee  he  jack; 
He  makee  bobbery  me  face,"  explained  one 
them.  [He  called  me  a  jackass  and  I  called  " 
the  same,  ho  then  struck  me  in  the  face.]  I 
needless  to  add  that  they  mutually  criminated  e 
other,  and  that  the  first  Lieutenant  consequci 
made  bobbery"  with  them  both. 

In  China,  almost  every  port  has  its  peculiar  st 
of  boat,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  dialect.  The  " 
boat"  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to  this  regioi 
let  us  take  the  one  now  hanging  from  our  sti 
for  the  use  of  which  we  pay  81  a  day,  and  wl 
we  are  at  liberty  to  call  upon  at  all  times,  and* 
all  purposes.  It  is  about  forty  feet  long,  eight 
beam,  three  feet  depth  of  hold  ;  is  decked  o 
has  two  masts,  which  are  seldom  or  never  uns 
ped,  and  a  number  of  curved  sections  of  matt 
which,  in  rainy  weather,  can  be  so  arranged  e 
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|ter  completely  two-tbirds  of  the  boat.  She 
vs  about  eight  inches  forward,  and  two  feet  aft ; 
a  three  or  four  feet  square  rudder,  perforated 
t  uumbcrlcss  diamond-shaped  holes,  and'two 
ularly  shaped  and  rigged  mat  sails.  Iler  en- 
cost,  when  new,  according  to  the  assertion  of 
isam,"  her  owner,  was  §250.  In  addition  to 
mat  sails,  she  has  one  large  sculling  oar  over 
item,  and  six  smaller  ones  (throe  on  each  side) 
ard  of  the  mainmast.  Just  abaft  the  latter, 
covered  space,  containing  a  thwartship  seat, 
,ble  of  accommodating  sis  or  eight  persons ; 
abaft  this  again,  (between  it  and  the  tiller,)  is 
citchen,  &c.  With  a  fine  breeze  she  will  sail 
ir  seven  miles  the  hour;  and  during  a  calm, 
icuU  and  six  oars  can  be  made  to  urge  her 
d  at  about  half  that  rate. 
'.en,  women,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  assist 
3am"  to  manage  this  boat.  There  is  his  father, 
(apparently)  sixty;  his  mother  a  few  years 
iger — a  brother  of  about  his  own  age — a  sister 
doubtful"  years — and  several  flight-of-stcps 
children,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  seems 
iOW  exactly  what  his  or  her  particuhir  work 
en  anything  is  underway.  Even  the  infant 
)ped  across  its  mother's  back  as  she  steers 
Us  at  an  oar,  seems  to  know  that  it  is  expcct- 
keep  quiet;  and  the  '  next  step'  who  is  yet  too 
g  to  pull  at  an  oar,  has  still  sense  enough  to 
falling  overboard,  though  were  he  aecident- 
to  forget  himself  in  that  respect  he  would  be 
ited"  until  picked  up,  by  a  large  gourd  wiiich 
ways  kept  tied  across  his  shoulders.  This 
1  reminds  one  of  an  old  "  family  cradle."  It 
doubtless  worn  by  Assam  as  well  as  by  his 
ten — possibly  even  by  his  father, 
mong  other  persons,  I  mentioned  "  an  infant 
ped  across  his  mother's  back."  That  small, 
behaved  specimen  of  a  future  fast-boatman,  has 
ared  upon  the  stage  of  life  since  we  hired  the 
ues  of  his  father,  family  and  boat,  a  month 
.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Assam,  is  a  small  and 
itely  formed  woman,  who  helped  to  pull  us  on 
I  on  the  20th  ult,  who  was  confined  the  fol- 
ig  night,  and  who  was  pulling  her  oar  again 
16  21st.  I  mention  this  as  something  of  every 
occurrence  in  China,  where  there  are  no 
jrs"  or  "  tight-lacing,''  and  would  compare  it 
the  fatal  results  of  the  "  Paris  fashions,"  for 
ist  hundred  years,  throughout  Europe  and 
Inited  States. 

iither  Assam  nor  his  family  are  confined  to  the 
by  law,  but  I  much  doubt  if  they  altogether 
ige  more  than  a  week  out  of  her  during  the 
She  is  their  home — the  place  where  they 
I  and  move  and  have  their  being."  It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  go  on  shore  to  purchase 
for  there  are  abundance  of  water  hucksters 
antly  sculling  around  the  harbour,  whose  only 
is  derived  Irom  supplying  their  daily  wants 

of  others  similarly  circumstanced. 
as  walking  on  deck  only  a  few  days  since, 
itnessed  Mrs.  Assam's  preparations  for  break- 
She  commenced  by  cleaning  out  her  perma- 
y  fixed  iron  boiler,  washing  her  rice  well,  and 
starting  the  fire.  After  that,  she  beckoned  a 
alongside,  and  commenced  a  conversation, 
result  of  this  conversation  was,  that  the  huck- 
emoved  a  section  of  the  deck  of  his  boat,  and 
)sed  to  view  a  small  "  fish  hole,"  into  which 
pped  a  hand-net,  and  lifted  forth  several  fish, 
lively  and  plump  looking  as  if  taken  from 
ea.  These  he  weighed,  (net  and  all,)  emptied 
into  a  large  pan  held  out  by  the  lady,  and 
ced  the  covering.  Then  he  dipped  a  ladle 
neighbouring  earthen  jar  of  Soy,  [fish  sauce,] 
illed  a  bowl  which  she  held  toward  him,  and 


finally  handed  her  a  small  bunch  of  onions,  and 
received  his  pay  in  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron 
"  cash."  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Assan 
family  would,  that  morning,  have  fresher  fish  fo 
breakfast  than  those  furnished  my  own  mess  by 
the  careless  "  Comprador." 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  about  the  last  minute 
saw  the  entire  crowd  gathered  around  two  huge 
dishes.  Each  one  held  a  bowl  in  his  (or  her)  left 
hand  and  a  pair  of  •'  chop  sticks''  in  the  right,  and 
commenced  the  attack  in  fine  style.  One  dish  con- 
tained the  beautifully  white  and  smoking  rice,  the 
other  an  abundant  chowder,  into  the  composition 
of  which  had  entered  fish,  onions,  pickles,  etc.  They 
commenced  by  filling  their  bowls  with  rice  from 
the  general  dish,  then  their  mouths  from  the  bowls, 
and  finally  worked  in,  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner,  a  portion  of  the  "chowder"  with  their 
"  chop  sticks."  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  so 
much  chowder  could  follow  immediately  upon  so 
much  rice.  It  was  also  difficult  to  say  who  was 
"  the  best  man"  of  the  parly.  Public  opinion  would 
probably  have  sided  with  the  small  man  with  the 
gourd  across  his  back,  had  he  not  been  subjected  to 
periodical  fits  of  choking,  which  threatened  at  times 
to  disconnect  him  from  his  hereditary  life  preserv- 
ing gourd.  As  it  was,  the  grandfather  probably 
acquitted  himself  as  well  as  the  best  of  them. 

Now  had  the  quartermaster  called  "  fast-boat," 
while  they  were  thus  racing,  the  half-finished  meal 
would  have  been  hurried  out  of  sight,  and  not  ap- 
proached again  until  the  work  to  which  they  were 
called  was  ended.  So  much  for  "  fast-boat  life" 
and  "  Pigeon  English." — Ledger. 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Selections. 
The  trice  unily  knoivn. — Seeing  the  enemy's 
wiles  are  great  and  many,  let  all  dread  the  Lord  ; 
and  those  who  have  been  led  astray,  wait  in  the 
heart-searching  light,  to  see  where  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  led  them  forth,  and  return  to  the  light,  to 
judge  down  proud  exalted  self,  which  hath  turned 
against  the  Truth,  and  to  bring  into  true  poverty 
and  abhorring  of  self;  waiting  at  the  throne  ot 
grace,  for  the  Lord  to  raise  you  up  in  the  resunec 
tiou  which  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead.  In  this 
life,  contentious  self  is  buried  in  death,  and  the 
true  unity  is  known,  where  the  Lord  alone  is  ex- 
alted in  purity,  joy,  love,  and  peace  in  all  his,  from 
the  least  to  the  highest  growth,  and  all  flesh  is 
based  before  Ilim,  who  is  worthy  of  all  obedience, 
praise,  and  glory  forever.  Amen. — WMlam  Ueus- 
banj.     166y. 

SoluL  and  csse^itial  things. — All  men  agree, 
when  they  come  to  die,  it  is  best  to  be  religious ; 
to  live  an  holy,  humble,  strict,  and  self-denying 
life;  retired,  solitary,  temperate,  and  disencum- 
bered of  the  world.  Then,  loving  God  above  all, 
and  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  forgiving  our 
enemies,  and  praying  for  them,  are  solid  things 
and  the  essential  part  of  religion,  as  the  true 
ground  of  man's  happiness ;  then  all  sin  is  exceed- 
ing sinful,  and  yields  no  more  pleasure ;  every  in- 
ordinate desire  is  burdensome  and  severely  re- 
proved;  then,  the  world,  with  all  the  lawful  com- 
forts in  it,  weighs  light  against  that  sense  and 
judgment,  which  such  men  have  between  temporal 
and  eternal  things.  And  since  it  is  thus  with  dy- 
ing men,  what  instruction  is  it  to  the  living,  whose 
pretence,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  perpetual  contra- 
diction ?  0  !  that  men  would  learn  to  "  number 
their  days,  that  they  might  apply  their  hearts  to 
wisdom  ;"  of  which  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
true  and  only  beginning.  And  "  blessed  are  they 
that  fear  always,  for  their  feet  shall  be  preserved 
from  the  snare  of  death." — William  Petia.  1668. 


Our  christian  testimonies. — John  Watson  was 
naturally  of  a  mild  and  afi'able  temper,  yet  he  was 
firm  in  opposing  any  tendency  to  violate  those  tes- 
timonies, the  proper  support  of  which  required 
humility  and  self-denial.  Addressing  a  young 
minister,  he  thus  advised  him  :  "  Be  sure  to  keep 
low  in  thy  mind,  and  little  in  thy  own  eyes  ;  yet 
be  not  fearful,  but  of  a  believing  heart.  Look  not 
much  at  others,  neither  be  dismayed  at  the  frowns 
of  any,  but  mind  truth  in  thyself  I  have  ever 
fouud  that  my  peace  and  safety." — 1710.  Memoir 
oj  Julia  M'atsoH. 

QitaliJiJMtioii  for  service  in  tlue  Clairch. — Dear 
Friends,  I  desire  your  continued  care  over  tho 
church  of  Christ;  and  you  can  never  be  careful 
over  the  church  of  Christ,  unless  you  are  first  care- 
ful of  yourselves,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said,  when 
he  was  taking  leave  of  the  elders  of  the  church, 
"  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock, 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over- 
seers." 

He  also  advised  Friends  to  do  justly,  love  mer- 
cy, and  walk  humbly  with  God  ;  and  added  : — 
"  In  your  men's  meeting,  be  not  too  full  of  words, 
neither  usurp  authority  one  over  another,  nor  strive 
who  shall  be  greatest  there ;  but  dwell  low  and 
humble:  walk  in  humility,  and  God  Almighty  be 
with  you  and  with  your  families." — 1715.  Metnoir 
of  William  Watson. 

A  call  for  zeal  and  faithfulness. — Truly  I  think 
there  was  never  more  need  since  the  breaking  forth 
of  Truth,  for  all  who  travail  in  spirit  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Zion,  to  cry  mightily  to  the  Lord,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  for  his  name  and 
Truth's  sake,  to  raise  up  more  zealous  and  faithful 
ministers  and  elders,  to  stand  in  the  gap  and  help 
to  make  up  the  breach  against  that  flood  of  pride, 
liberty,  and  covetousness,  that  has  crept  in  and  too 
visibly  appears  among  many  in  the  churches  of 
Christ, — nay,  is  even  too  much  encouraged,  if  not 
exampled  by  some  who  would  be  accounted  leaders 
and  elders  of  the  people,  which  has  greatly  sad- 
dened the  hearts  of  the  righteous,  who  have  kept 
their  habitations  in  the  Truth. Juscpli  Fike.  1721, 

Exercise  on  account  of  an  unruly  qnrit. — I  am 
now  under  great  exercise  of  spirit,  together  with 
some  other  Friends,  on  account  of  a  loose,  libertine 
spirit,  which  has  got  up,  particularly  in  some  of 
our  youth,  who,  in  a  stifl'  spirit,  would  introduce 
some  things  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  us  out  of, 
and  which,  I  know,  from  most  assured  experience, 
was  the  Lord's  doing.  So  I,  with  other  concerned 
Friends,  have  laboured  exceedingly  to  stand  in  the 
gap,  and  oppose  that  unruly  spirit.  May  the  Lord, 
if  it  be  his  blessed  will,  interpose,  and  bring  it 
down  by  his  mighty  power,  and  humble  them  in 
mercy ;  so  that  they  may  not  stand  in  opposition, 
which  would  lead  to  their  own  destruction  forever. 
—Joscxih  Fike.     1723. 

Cause  for  a  lapsed  slaXe. — I  have  had  great  sat- 
isfaction in  paying  this  poor  nation  (Scotland)  a 
christian  visit,  yet  am  sorry  to  see  the  Society  at 

low  an  ebb  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
great  loss  here,  as  in  divers  other  places,  has  been 
departure  from  the  principles  of  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors, and  falling  into  the  love  of  the  world, 

1  its  various  enticements,  delusive  pleasures  and 
delights.  Those  who  follow  these,  gradually  fall 
from  the  honest,  simple,  plain  way  of  dress,  and 
from  plainness  of  speech,  and  also  decline  in  their 
zeal  to  attend  religious  meetings,  which  are  set 
apart  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  at 
length  become  so  darkened  in  their  imaginations 
as  to  mix  in  marriage  with  those  of  other  societies, 
and  become  disunited  from  the  body.  These  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  reasons  why,  in  this  and  divers 
parts  of  my  native  country,  we  are  so  much  de- 
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creased  and  degenerated.  Greatly,  tlierefore,  does 
it  behove  us,  ■nho  are  parents  of  children,  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  fear  ot  the  Lord,  and  have  a  con- 
stant watch  over  them  for  their  good,  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  the  mind  iuto  an  inward  search  after 
those  things  which  are  heavenly,  durable,  and  fade 
not  away. — Josrph  Oxky.     1766. 

Defamation  and  Detraction. — Friends  every- 
where are  exhorted  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over 
themselves  and  each  other,  against  the  subtle  and 
mischievous  spirit  of  tale-bearing  and  detraction  — 
the  manifest  tendency  of  which  is  to  lay  waste  the 
unity  of  the  body,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  dises- 
teem,  strife,  and  discord  among  brethren  and  neigh- 
bours ;  as  well  as  to  unfit  those  who  either  propa- 
gate or  listen  to  evil  reports,  for  being  of  that  ser- 
vice to  the  persons  reflected  upon,  which  they  might 
be,  if  the  order  prescribed  by  our  blessed  Lord  to 
his  church,  was  strictly  observed. — [Matt,  sviii.  15 
16,  \i:\— Discipline .     1719,  1806. 

An  exhortation  to  faithfulness. — Truly  I  believe 
in  this  day,  if  the  truth  is  spoken,  hard  things 
must  be  handled  :  and  in  looking  a  little  sometimes 
at  the  state  of  things  amongst  us,  I  tremble  for 
those,  who  are  to  be  employed  as  champions  on  thi 
Lord's  side  ;  believing  the  service  sooner  or  later 
must  be  a  warfare  not  against  the  enemy  in  his 
most  obvious  and  suspected  strongholds,  but  against 
a  wordy  orthodoxy — a  building  up  in  profession, 
without  principle  :  against  spiritual  wicked 
high  places.  It  may  be  His  gracious  design  that 
Jerusalem  should  be  cleansed,  and  if  so,  it  may  be, 
the  command  shall  go  forth  as  formerly  :  "  liegi: 
at  my  sanctuary."  Ah !  where  are  the  anoiiitei 
elders  to  bear  up  the  hands  of  the  children  :  to 
strentrthen  them,  and  to  comfort  them,  when  their 
very  soul  is  poured  out  in  anguish  of  spirit  I  Surely 
there  are  spiritual  wounds  and  bruises,  that  the 
"  wine  and  oil"  skilfully  administered  would  tend 
to  strengthen  and  to  heal :  but  which  these,  as  the 
"  Priest  and  Levite,"  pass  coldly  by  for  want  of 
spiritual  apprehension  to  discern  they  exist. — From 
unpublished  ma miser ipts  of  a  deceased  minister. 
1841. 

Tlie  safe  refuge. — Kefip  your  habitations  in  the 
seed  of  life  and  salvation  ;  that  will  outlast  all  that 
is  out  of  it. — George  Fox  to  Friends.     1676. 
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A  Dirty  Shilling. — Bishop  Meade  gives  an  ac- 
count of  many  of  the  old  families  of  Virginia 
Among  these  ho  mentions  a  man  named  Watkins, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
left  a  manuscript  notice.  A  part  of  that  notice  is 
in  these  words  :  "  Without  shining  abilities,  or  the 
advantages  of  an  education,  by  plain  straightfor- 
ward industry,  under  the  guidance  of  old-fashioned 
honesty,  and  practical  good  sense,  he  accumulated 
an  ample  fortune,  in  which  it  is  firmly  believed 
there  was  not  one  dirty  shilling."  This  is  very 
homely  Saxon  language,  but  it  is  full  of  pith  and 
point.  In  Randolph's  mind  there  must  have  been 
runninc  some  faint  reminiscence  of  the  Apostle's 
phrase,  "  filthy  lucre,"  used  more  than  once  in  his 
epistles.  Either  term  has  wide  application  in  these 
days,  when  the  race  for  riches  seems  to  absorb  all 
hearts,  and  few  men  care  for  the  soil  upon  their 
shillings,  provided  only  they  have  enough  of  the 
Yet  the  wisest  of  men  says  that  a  good  name 
better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  |  whereas 
a  few  dirty  shillings,  a  few  unjust  gains,  a  few 
sharp  practices,  will  put  a  leprous  taint  upon  the 
accumulation  of  a  life-time.  It  is  worth  while  for 
any  man  before  he  makes  a  new  addition  to  his 
heap,  to  examine  the  colour  of  his  coin,  and  keep 
out  the  filthy  lucre,  the  (/j/?y  shillings. —  Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  18th  inst.,  and  is  still  in  session 
when  our  paper  goes  to  press.  It  is  expected  that 
it  will  conclude  on  the  21st.  So  far,  its  sittings 
have  been  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  solem- 
nity. We  shall  probably  give  some  account  of  its 
proceedings  in  our  next  number. 

We  have  heard  from  different  quarters  of  the 
person  referred  to  in  the  following  communication. 

Will  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend"  allow  us  to 
put  Friends  upon  their  guard  against  being  de- 
ceived by  a  man,  who  has  been  going  over  the 
country,  begging,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Friend, — says  he  is  a  Friend,  wears  a  plain  dress, 
and  uses  the  plain  language.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  no  Friend,  but  a  deceiver,  as  he 
assumes  different  names,  and  gives  various  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  himself  as  he  travels 
about.  He  is  about  the  ordinary  height,  of  slen- 
der form  and  aquiline  nose.  He  professes  to  have 
come  from  Blanchester,  and  his  dialect  is  evidently 
English. 

Fourth  mo.  11th,  1859. 

Wo  have  been  requested  to  give  the  following 
place  in  our  Journal : 

Elwood"s  Sacred  History.  Complete  in  two 
volumes:  printed  by  Enoch  and  Eoiily  Harris, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

Copies  of  this  work  well  printed  on  good  paper 
and  bound  according  to  order,  can  be  had  for  S3, 
retail.  Agents  allowed  a  liberal  discount.  Agents 
are  wanted  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had,  by  addressing 
Exocn  Harris, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVEN.TS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  mo.  2d. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Go- 
vernment Reform  bill  bad  terminated.  The  debate  con- 
tinued through  seven  nights,  when  the  House  divided  on 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading.  The  vote 
stood  291  for,  and  330  against  a  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  A  resignation  of  the  Derby  Ministry,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat,  was  generally  anticipated.  The 
.Ministry  were  to  announce  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  matter,  on  the  4th  inst. 

One  of  the  Irish  prisoners  at  Tralee,  on  a  second  trial, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  penal  servitude.  The  Belfast  trials  were  con- 
cluded, but  the  jury  had  been  unable  to  agree,  and  were 
still  locked  up. 

Austria  has  objected  to  the  Peace  Congress  meeting 
at  Baden,  and  France  leaves  the  choice  of  the  locality  to 
Austria,  reserving  only  the  condition  that  it  must  be  in 
communication  with  Paris  by  railway  and  telegraph. 
Sardinia  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  great  Power,  but  will 
be  represented  in  the  Congress  on  a  similar  footing  with 
the  other  Italian  States,  which  will  not  be  allowed  a  vote. 

The  King  of  Naples  continued  very  ill.  Naples  was 
perfectly  tranquil. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says, 
that  although  Austria  has  consented  to  attend  the  Con- 
gress, she  is  not  inclined  to  think  peace  will  be  main- 
tained, and  consequently  continues  her  military  prepa- 
rations. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  asserts, 
that  armaments  were  going  on  in  Fr.ancc,  without  relaxa- 
tion. 

Warlike  preparations  were  also  going  forward  actively 
in  Northern  Italy.  The  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy 
had  been  increased  to  about  220,000  men. 

Lirerpool  Market. — The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
had  been  63,200  bales.  The  market  was  firm  at  prev 
rates,  the  range  of  prices  being  from  SJrf.  to  7Jrf.  Cri 
stnlls  dull. 


The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  decrease- 
£234,000  during  the  week.  The  m-:ney  market  was  de 
cidedly  more  stringent.     Consols,  95J. 

INl^IA. — The  government  despatch  from  India  states 
that  tranquillity  continued  to  prevail  throughout  Oudft 
disarming  of  the  province  progressed  rapidljj 
Up  to  the  12th  of  Second  month,  378  cannon  and  975, 
of  all  kinds  had  been  collected,  and  756  forti 
had  been  entirely  levelled.  At  Calcutta,  imports  wert 
declining,  and  Manchester  goods  were  very  dull.  Lor  | 
Elgin  had  left  Canton,  and  was  preparing  an  expeditio 
for  the  exploration  of  the  Pearl  river.  j 

VENEZUELA.— The  latest  advices  from  Puerto  Ca' 
bello  state,  that  a  revolutionary  movement  had  broke  ■ 
in  that  country.  In  a  contest  with  a  part  of  thj 
government  forces,  the  revolutionary  party  had  bee  j 
successful ;  it  was  however  hoped  the  insurgents  woul  - 
soon  be  put  down.  I 

MEXICO.— At  the  last  dates  the  whole  country  wn| 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  -'Liberal'  army,  13,00  ; 
strong,  had  nearly  surrounded  the  city  of  Mexico,  an  ) 
had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  provision  I 
and  water.  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  8th,  have  been  re: 
ceived  at  New  Orleans.  JIcLane,  the  U.  S.  Minister  ti 
Mexico,  after  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  con 
dition  of  affairs,  so  fur  as  facilities  at  Vera  Cruz  enable 
him,  determined  to  recognize  Benito  Juarez,  (the  "Li 
beral"  President,)  and  his  government  as  the  govern 
mcnt  dc  jure  and  de  facto  of  ilexico,  and  had  presente 
his  credentials. 

UNITED  STATES.— California.  —  k  late  arrival  i 
New  York  brought  San  Francisco  dates  to  Third  mont 
20th,  and  $1,400,000  in  treasure.  Accounts  from  Frazer 
river  state,  that  the  weather  was  mild  and  pleasant,  an 
the  miners  were  in  good  spirits.  New  diggius  had  bee 
found  on  the  tributaries  of  Anderson's  river. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  401.  There  were  S 
deaths  from  violent  causes,  including  10  cases  of  drowi 
ing.  The  import  trade  is  large  and  increasing.  Tl 
imports  of  merchandize,  between  First  month  1st  an 
Fourth  month  lolh,  amounted  to  §63,683,589.  Durin 
the  corresponding  portion  of  1853,  the  imports  rcache 
only  $33,060,585. 

i'/i(;<;./e/jDA;o.— Mortality  last  week,  192. 
Coloured  Persons  in  Ohio.— Bolh  branches  of  the  Oh; 
Legislature  have  passed  a  bill  to   prevent  persons,  i 
whole   or  in  part,  of  negro   descent,  voting  at  Stat 
county,  or  city  elections. 

T/ie  Wanderer's  Africans.— The  persons  charged  wil 
holding  the  Africans  landed  from  the  slaver  Wandcre 
have  been  tried  at  Savannah,  and  acquitted. 

Coal  Mine  Explosion. — A  terrible  explosion  occurrs 
at  the  Bright  Hope  Coal  Pits,  Chesterfield  county,  Vf 
last  week.  There  were  nine  men  in  the  shaft  at  the  tim 
all  of  whom  were  killed. 

Scarcity  of  Food  in  Indiana. — The  Evansville  (Ind 
Enquirer  says,  there  is  quite  a  scarcity  of  grain  and  pr. 
visions,  in  several  counties  of  that  State.  Horses,  catti 
sheep  and  hogs,  are  said  to  be  lying  dead  in  the  fem 
corners  of  almost  every  farm,  and  others  were  dai 
dying  of  famine. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Aaron  Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  32,  f 
Lewis  Forsythe,  $2,  to  23,  vol.  33  ;  from  Ann  B.  Davi 
per  C.  E.,  |2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Ed.  Healy,  N.  Y.,  per  Wi 
B.,  §2,  voL  32. 

Agent  Appointed — 'Vrilliam  P.  Bedell,  Sprigville,  Lii 
county,  Iowa. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Schoj 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Ari| 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  'Jth,  1S5 

at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Scc'ry.. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLJ: 

The  Sessions  of  this  school  begin  on  the  first  Secon 

days  in  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  months.     For  inform 

tion  and  circulars,  apply  to  Tuomas  Conaud, 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Fourth  mo.,  1859. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Rancocas,  Burlingt 
Co.,N.  J.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  George  B.  Bo 
To.v  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Aaron  Wills,  all  of  Ra 
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he  following  remarks  on  the  Authenticity  and 
iration  of  the  Four  Gospels,  appear  to  me  to 
minently  wise  and  just,  and  to  coincide  with 
?iews  entertained  on  the  same  subject  by  our 
K  Society.  They  are  copied  from  the  lutroduc- 
Oito  Alford's  Greek  Testament. 

iThe  important  subject  now  comes  before  us, 
H'li'jt  sense  are  tlic  Evangelists  to  he  regankd 
s  living  been  inspiral  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
h  I  That  they  were  so  in  some  sense,  has  been 
ii'oiicurrcnt  belief  of  the  christian  body  in  all 
!];(,  In  the  second,  as  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
iuiltimate  appeal,  in  matters  of  fact  and  doctrine, 
ajijeeu  to  tliese  venerable  writings.  It  may  be 
relthen  to  inquire  on  what  grounds  their  autho- 
Ll^,has  been  rated  so  high  by  all  christians. 

.[ad  I  believe  the  answer  to  this  question  will 
le  uud  to  be.  Because  they  are  regarded  as  au' 
bej.ic  documents  descending  from  the  apostolic 
g6  and  presenting  to  us  the  substance  of  the 
pqolic  testimony.  The  apostles  being  raised  up 
oAe  special  purpose  of  witnessing  to  the  Gospel 
lisiry,  and  these  memoirs  having  been  universally 
ccyed  in  the  early  church  as  embodying  that, 
he  testimony,  I  see  no  escape  left  from  the  infer- 
nc  that  they  come  to  us  with  inspired  authority, 
L'hi|apo3tles  themselves  and  their  contemporaries, 
u>  lie  ministry  of  the  Word,  were  singularly  en- 
lovd  with  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  founding  and 
eaiing  of  the  church;  and  christians  of  all  age: 
ia\i  accepted  the  gospels  and  other  writings  of 
hejs^ew  Testament  as  the  written  result  of  th 
'ci3co.<tal  effusion.  The  early  church  was  not 
i;i  to  be  deceived  in  this  matter.  The  reception 
t  t .'  go.^pels  was  immediate  aud  universal.  They 
feii  never  placed  for  a  moment  by  the  consent 
hrtians  in  the  same  -category  with  the  spurious 
oc,nents  that  sprung  up  after  them.  In  external 
m-j  as  in  internal  character,  they  differ  entirely 
roo  the  apocryphal  gospels ;  which,  though  in 
OIL  ca.ses  bearing  the  name,  and  pretending  to 
onjin  the  teaching  of  an  apostle,  were  never  re- 
Dgilsed  as  apostolic. 

I'on  the  authenticity,  i.  e.,  the  apostolicity  of 
ur  ospels  rests  their  claim  to  inspiration.  Con- 
litig  the  substance  of  the  apostle's  testimony, 
le;  carry  with  them  that  special  power  of  the 
Io|  Spirit,  which  rested  on  the  apostles  in  virtue 
t  (pir  office,  and  also  on  other  teachers  and 
rethcrs  of  the  first  age.     It  may  be  well  then  to 


inquire  of  what  kind  that  power  was,  and  how  far 
extending. 

We  do  not  find  the  apostles  transformed,  from 
ing  men  of  individual  character,  and  thought  and 
feeling,  into  mere  channels  for  the  transmission  of 
fallible  truth.     We  find  them,  humanly  speaking, 
to  have  been  still  distinguished  by  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  see   Peter  still   ardent   and  impetuous,    still 
shrinking  from  the  danger  of  human  disapproval ; 
sec  John  still  exhibiting  the  same  union  of  deep 
love  and  burning  zeal ;  we  find  them  pursuing  dif- 
ferent paths  of  teaching,  exhibiting  diflerent  styles 
of  writing,  taking  hold  of  the  truth  from  different 
ides. 

Again,  we  do  not  find  the  apostles  put  in  posses- 
sion at  once  of  the  Divine  counsel,  with  regard  to 
the  church.  Though  Peter  and  John  were  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  immediately  after  the  Ascension, 
neither  at  that  time,  nor  for  many  years  afterwards, 
were  they  put  in  possession  of  the  purpose  of  God 
regarding  the  Gentiles,  which  in  due  time  was  spe- 
cially revealed  to  Peter,  and  recognized  in  the 
apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem.  These  considera- 
tions serve  to  show  us  in  what  respects  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  sacred  writers,  was  ana- 
ogous  to  His  influence  on  every  believer  in  Christ; 
nz.,  in  the  retention  of  individual  thought,  and  feel- 
ing and  character,  and  in  the  gradual  development 
of  the  ways  and  purposes  of  God  to  their  minds. 

But  their  .situation  and  office  was  peculiar  and 
unexampled.  And  for  its  fulfilment,  peculiar  and 
unexampled  gii'ts  were  bestowed  upon  them.  One 
of  them,  which  bears  very  closely  upon  our  present 
subject,  was,  the  recalling  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
those  things  tvliich  the  Lord  had  said  to  them.  This 
was  his  own  formal  promise,  recorded  in  John  xiv. 
26.  And  if  we  look  at  our  present  gospels,  we  set 
abundant  evidence  of  its  fulfilment.  What  unas 
sisted  human  memory  could  treasure  up  saying  and 
parable,  however  deep  the  impression  at  the  time, 
and  report  them  in  full  at  the  distance  of  several 
years,  as  we  find  them  reported,  with  every  inter- 
nal mark  of  truthfulness  in  our  gospels  ?  What 
invention  of  man  could  have  devised  discourses, 
which  by  common  consent  differ  from  all  say 
of  men;  which  possess  this  character  unaltered, 
notwithstanding  their  transmission  through  men  of 
various  mental  organization — which  contain  things 
impossible  to  be  understood  or  appreciated  by  their 
reporters  at  the  time  when  they  profess  to  have 
been  uttered — which  enwrap  the  seeds  of  all  hu- 
man improvement  yet  attained,  and  are  evidently 
full  of  powers  for  more.  I  refer  to  this  last  alterna- 
tive only  to  remark,  that  all  considerations,  whe- 
ther of  the  apostles'  external  circumstances,  or 
their  internal  feelings  respecting  Him  of  whom 
they  bore  witness,  combine  to  confirm  the  persua- 
sion of  christians,  that  they  have  recorded,  as  said 
by  our  Lord,  u-hat  He  truly  did  say,  and  not  any 
words  of  their  own  imagination.  And  let  us  pur- 
sue the  matter  further  by  analogy.  Can  we 
suppose  that  the  light  poured  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  would  be  confined 
to  such  sayings,  and  not  extend  itself  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  narrative  of  his  life  on  earth  ?     Can 


we  believe  that  those  miracles,  which,  though  no 
uttered  in  words,  were  yet  acted  jxirablcs,  would 
not  be,  under  the  same  gracious  assistance,  brought 
back  to  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  so  that  they 
hould  be  placed  on  record  for  the  teaching  of  the 
church  ?  And  going  yet  further  to  those  parts  of 
the  gospel,  which  were  wholly  out  of  the  cycle  of 
the  apostle's  own  testimony,  can  we  imagine  that 
the  Divine  discrimination  which  enabled  them  to 
detect  the  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost, ^should  have  for- 
saken them  in  judL'ing  of  the  records  of  our  Lord's 
birth  and  infancy  ."so  that  they  should  have  taught 
or  sanctioned  an  apocryphal,  fabulous  or  mythi- 
account.  of  such  matters?  Some  account  of 
them  must  have  been  current  in  the  apo.5tolic  circle ; 
for  Mary,  the  mothei:  of  Jesus,  survived  the  ascen- 
.sion,  and  would  bo  fully  capable  of  giving  un- 
doubted testimony  to  the  facts.  Can  wo  conceive 
that,  willi  Iter  among  Uiem,  the  apostles 
should  have  delivered  any  other  than  a  true  history 
of  these  things?  Can  we  suppose  that  Luke's  ac- 
count, which  he  includes  among  the  things  deli- 
ered  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Word  from  the  first,  is  other  than  the 
true  one,  and  stamped  with  the  authority  of  the 
witnessing  and  discriminating  Spirit  dwelling  in  the 
apostles?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  account  in  the 
still  more  immediately  apostolic  gospel  of  Matthew 
is  other  than  the  same  history  seen  from  a  different 
side  and  independently  narrated  ? 

But  if  it  be  inquired  how  far  such  divine  super- 
intendence has  extended  in  the  framing  of  our  gos- 
pels as  we  at  present  find  them,  the  answer  must 
be  furnished  by  no  pre-conceived  idea  of  what 
ought  to  have  been,  but  by  the  contents  of  the  gos- 
pef  themselves.  That  these  contents  are  various 
and  variously  arranged,  is  token  enough,  that  in  their 
selection  and  disposition  we  have  human  agency 
presented  to  us,  under  no  more  direct  divine  guid- 
ance in  this  respect,  than  that  general  leading 
which  in  main  aud  essential  points  should  ensure 
entire  accordance.  Such  leading  admits  of  much 
variety  in  points  of  minor  consequence.  Two  men 
may  be  equally  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  record 
the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  for  our  edification, 
though  one  may  believe  and  record  that  the  visit 
to  thli  Gadarenes  took  place  before  the  calling  of 
Matthew,  while  the  other  places  it  after  that  event ; 
though  one  in  narrating  it  speaks  of  two  demoniacs, 
the  other  only  of  one.  And  it  is  observable  that  in 
the  only  place  in  the  three  gospels,  where  an  evan- 
gelist speaks  of  himself,  he  expressly  lays  claim,  not 
to  any  supernatural  guidance  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  subject-matter,  but  to  a  diligent  tracing  down 
of  all  things  from  the  first ;  in  other  words  to  the 
care  and  accuracy  of  a  faithful  and  honest  com- 
piler. After  such  an  avowal  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  himself,  to  assert  an  immediate  revelation 
to  him  of  the  arrangement  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
chronological  notices  to  be  given,  is  clearly  not  jus- 
tified according  to  his  own  showing  and  a,ssertion. 
The  value  of  such  arrangement  and  chronological 
connection  must  depend  on  various  circumstances 
in  each  case,  on  their  definitencss  and  consistency, 
on  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  other 
extant  records ;  the  preference  being  in  each  case 
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given  to  that  one  whose  account  is  the  most  minute 
in  details,  and  whose  notes  of  sequence  are  the 
most  distinct. 

lu  thus  speaking,  I  am  doing  no  more  than  even 
the  most  scrupulous  of  our  harmonizers  have  in 
fact  done.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  who  has  not  altered  the  arrangement 
either  of  Matthew  or  of  Mark  and  Luke,  so  as  to 
bring  the  visit  to  the  Gadarencs  into  the  same  part 
of  the  Evangelic  history.  But  if  the  arrangement 
itself  were  matter  of  Divine  inspiration,  then  have 
we  no  right  to  vary  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  but 
must  maTntain,  (as  the  harmonists  themselves  have 
done  in  other  cases,  but  never,  that  I  am  aware, 
in  this,)  two  distinct  visits  to  have  been  made  at 
different  times,  and  nearly  the  same  events  to  have 
occurred  in  both.  I  need  hardly  add  that  a  simi- 
lar method  of  proceeding  with  all  the  variations  in 
the  gospels,  would,  on  this  supposition,  be  neces- 
sary ;  would  render  the  Scripture  narrative  a  heap 
of  improbabilities,  and  strengthen  instead  of  weak- 
ening the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  our  faith. 

And  not  only  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Evangelic 
history  are  these  remarks  to  be  understood.  There 
are  certain  minor  points  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy, 
of  which  human  research  suffices  to  inform  men, 
and  on  which,  for  want  of  that  research,  it  is  often 
the  practice  to  speak  vaguely  and  inexactly.  Such 
are  sometimes  the  conventionally  received  distances 
from  place  to  place ;  such  are  the  common  accounts 
of  phenomena  in  Natural  history,  &c.  Now,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
were  not  supernaturally  informed,  but  left,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  to  the  guidance  of  their  natural 
faculties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  citations  and 
dates  from  history.  In  the  last  apology  of  Stephen, 
which  he  spoke,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  Divine  influence  beaming  from  his  counte- 
nance, we  have  at  least  two  demonstrable  historical 
inaccuracies.  And  the  occurrence  of  similar  ones 
in  the  gospel  does  not  in  any  way  aifect  the  inspi- 
ration or  the  veracity  of  the  evangelists. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  notable  illustra- 
tion of  the^e  principles.  What  can  be  more  un- 
doubted and  unanimous  than  the  testimony  of  the 
evangelists  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  1  II 
there  be  one  fact  rather  than  another  of  which  the 
apostles  were  witnesses,  it  icas  this ;  and  in  the 
concurrent  narrative  of  all  four  evangelists,  it 
stands  related  beyond  all  cavil  or  qviestion.  Yet, 
of  all  the  events  which  they  have  described,  none 
is  so  variously  put  forth  in  detail  or  with  so  many 
minor  discrepancies.  And  this  was  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  on  the  principles  laid  down 
above.  The  great  fact  that  the  Lord  ivai  risen, 
set  forth  by  the  ocular  witness  of  the  apostles,  who 
had  seen  him — became  from  that  day  first  in  im- 
portance in  the  delivery  of  their  testimony.  The 
precise  order  of  his  appearances  would  naturally, 
from  the  overwhelming  nature  of  their  present  emo- 
tions, be  a  matter  of  minor  eonsequeneo,  and  per- 
haps not  even  of  accurate  inquiry  till  some  time 
had  passed.  Then,  with  the  utmost  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  women  and  apostles,  to  collect  the 
events  in  their  exact  order  of  time,  some  confusion 
would  be  apparent  in  the  history,  and  some  discre- 
pancies in  tlie  versions  of  it,  which  were  the  result 
of  separate  and  independent  inquiries ;  the  traces 
of  which  pervade  our  present  accounts.  Dut  what 
fair-judging  student  of  the  gospels  ever  made  these 
variations  or  discrepancies  a  ground  for  doubting 
the  voracity  of  the  evangelists  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  or  the  principal  details  of  the  Lord's 
appearances  after  it?  It  will  be  well  to  state  the 
bearing  of  the  opinions  here  advanced  on  two  terms 
in  common  use,  viz.,  verbal  and  plcnanj  inspira- 
tinn. 


With  regard  to  verbal  inspiration,  I  take  the 
sense  of  it,  as  explained  by  its  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates, to  be,  that  every  word  and  phrase  of  the 
Scriptures  is  absolutely  and  separately  true,  and 
whether  narrative  or  discourse,  took  place,  or  was 
said,  in  every  most  exact  particular  as  set  down. 
Much  might  be  said  of  the  a  priori  unworthiness 
of  such  a  theory,  as  applied  to  a  gospel  whose 
character  is  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  not  the  bon- 
dage of  the  letter  :  but  it  belongs  more  to  my  pre- 
sent work  to  try  it,  by  applying  it  to  the  gospels  as 
we  have  them.  And  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  being  thus  applied,  its  effect  will  be  to  destroy 
altogether  the  credibility  of  our  evangelists.  Hardly 
a  single  instance  of  parallelism  between  them 
arises,  where  they  do  not  relate  the  same  thing, 
indeed,  in  substance,  but  expressed  in  terms  which, 
if  literally  taken,  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
To  cite  only  one  obvious  instance,  the  title  over  the 
cross  was  written  in  Greek.  According  then  to 
the  verbal  inspiration  theory,  each  evangelist  has 
recorded  the  exact  words  of  the  inscription ;  not 
the  general  sense,  but  the  inscription  itself, — not  a 
letter  more  or  less.  Its  advocates  must  not  be  al- 
lowed, with  convenient  inconsistency,  to  take  refuge 
in  a  common  sense  view  of  the  matter  wherever 
their  theory  fails  them,  and  still  to  uphold  it  in  the 
main.  And  how  it  will  here  apply,  the  following 
comparison  will  show  : — 

Matthew  :    olroi  icra  iriiTOSs  i  /JociXtiis  rji/  ioviaftji/ 

Mark  :   '»  /JmiXsi.;  rtDi-  hvl^iui,, 

Luke  :    »  liamXcvs  tSv  iaiSaluiv  o3t6s 

John  :    '"IS'Ss  »  ra^Mpros  5  /jainXcvs  T<3v   laulaiav 

x\nother  objection  to  the  theory  is,  that  if ut  be 
so,  the  christian  world  is  left  in  uncertainty  what 
her  Scriptures  are,  so  long  as  the  sacred  text  is  full 
of  various  readings.  Some  one  manuscript  must 
be  pointed  out  to  us,  which  carries  the  weight  of 
verbal  inspiration,  or  some  text  whose  authority 
shall  be  undoubted,  must  be  promulgated.  Ijut 
manifestly  neither  of  these  things  can  ever  happen. 
To  the  latest  age  the  readings  of  some  important 
passages  will  be  matter  of  doubt  in  the  church ; 
and  which  is  equally  subversive  of  the  theory, 
though  not  of  equal  importance  in  itself,  there  is 
hardly  a  sentence  in  the  whole  of  the  gospels,  in 
which  there  are  not  varieties  of  diction  in  the  prin- 
cipal manuscripts,  baffling  all  attempts  to  decide 
which  is  its  original  form.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
theory  uniformly  gives  way  before  intelligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  is  only 
held  consistently  and  thoroughly  by  those  who 
have  never  undertaken  that  study.  When  put 
forth  by  those  who  have,  it  is  never  carried  fairly 
through ;  but  while  broadly  asserted,  is  in  detail 
abandoned. 

If  I  understand  ploiary  inspiratio7i  rightly,  / 
hold  it  to  the  -utmost  as  entirely  consistent  with  the 
views  expressed  in  this  section.  The  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers  I  believe  to  have  consisted  in  the 
fulness  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  specially 
raising  them-to,  and  enabling  them,  for  their  work, 
in  a  manner  which  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  writers  in  the  world,  and  their  work  from  all 
other  works.  The  men  were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
— the  books  are  the  pouring  out  of  that  fulness 
through  the  men — the  conservation  of  the  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels.  The  treasure  is  ours  in  ail  its 
richness ;  but  it  is  ours,  as  only  it  can  be  ours,  in 
the  imperfections  of  human  speech,  in  the  limita- 
tions of  human  thought,  in  the  variety  incident  first 
to  individual  character,  and  then  to  manifold  trans- 
cription and  the  lapse  of  ages."  ' 

I  desire  to  see  three  words  printed  conspicuously 
in  "The  Friend,"  dutv,  rAiTii,  and  eesiqxa- 
■riON. 


From  CliamLers'  Journal. 

A  Migratory  Rose. 

Strange  as  the  heading  of  this  paper  may  ap 
pear  to  the  reader,  the  flower  is  nevertheless  ai 
entity — a  thing  that  exiots,  and  may  be  handled 
a  plant  almost  as  regular  as  the  swallow  in  its  flit 
tings  to  and  fro ;  one  that  travels  many  miles  an 
nually  ;  and,  what  is  more,  a  fashionable  one- 
resorting  to  the  sea-side  during  the  hottest  seasor 
to  indulge  in  a  swim  among  the  cool  billows  of  th 
Mediterranean.  The  name  of  this  remarkabl 
vegetable  phenomenon  is  Anastatica  hicrockuntia 
among  the  botanists  ;  the  Rose  of  Jeric/w  with  th 
unlearned. 

"Very  many  superstitions  are  connected  with  thi 
extraordinary  plant  in  the  minds  of  Bedouins  ani 
other  Arab  tribes.  The  ancients  attributed  mira 
culous  virtues  to  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Dispensin 
with  the  notions  of  both,  however,  there  remains  t 
us  quite  a  sufiieient  charm  about  this  apparent!, 
insignificant  shrub,  which  seldom  attains  sixinehe 
in  height,  to  apologize  for  introducing  the  subjec, 
to  our  readers.  \ 

To  behold  this  little  rose,  it  is  not  necessary  t ' 
tell  you  "  to  go  to  Jericho;'' no  such  uncomplii 
mentary  journey  is  required.  In  the  arid  waste! 
of  Egypt,  by  the  borders  of  the  Gaza  desert,  i 
Arabia's  wilderness  of  sands,  on  the  roofs  of  house] 
and  among  rubbish  in  Syria,  abundant  specimeii 
are  to  be  met  with.  But,  like  many  other  thin^, 
of  insignificant  exterior,  few  pause  to  look  upon  C| 
handle  this  way.side  shrub,  which  nevertheless  cai 
ries  with  it  a  lesson  and  a  moral. 

By  the  laws  of  germination,  there  are,  we  ai 
told,  these  three  things  necessary  for  a  plant-: 
humidity,  heat,  and  oxygenized  air.  The  first  ( 
them  is  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  without  it  tl 
grain  or  seed  would  not  swell,  and  without  swel 
ing,  could  not  burst  its  shell  or  skin  ;  and  heat,  i 
union  with  water,  brings  various  gases  to  youD 
plants — (especially  oxygen) — which  are  necessai, 
for  their  existence. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  a  knowledj' 
that  raiu  seldom  falls  in  most  places  where  tlj 
Rose  of  Jericho  thrives,  how  are  we  to  account  fc 
the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  this  plant  beii 
periodically  abundant  and  flowering  at  precise 
the  same  season  year  after  year,  when,  by  the  a 
knowledgcd  laws  of  germination,  there  has  been  tb 
succour  wanting  which  is  indispensable  to  prop 
gate  vegetation  ?  Now  appears  the  most  remar 
able  and  most  direct  interposition  of  nature  f 
her  offspring — an  interposition  little  short  of  mir 
culous,  and,  indeed,  apparently  so  fabulous  as 
be  unworthy  of  record.  But  the  fact  has  been  e 
tablished  beyond  doubt  that,  for  its  own  purposil 
this  little  plant  performs  annual  journeys  over 
large  extent  of  country,  and  into  the  ocean,  whenc 
at  a  stated  period,  it,  or  rather  its  offspring,  i 
turns  to  the  original  haunts,  takes  root,  thrivi| 
and  blossoms. 

In  the  height  of  spring,  when  nature  easts  I 
brilliant  vesture,  set  with  flowers  and  flowrets 
a  hundred  varied  hues,  over  the  fertile  valleys  ai 
hills  of  Syria  and  part  of  Palestine  ;  when  eve 
breeze  is  laden  with  rich  incense  from  oraui 
groves  or  honey-suckle  dells,  then  unheeded,  amii 
the  rich  profusion  of  vegetation,  or  isolated  an 
the  desert  sands,  blossoms  the  tiny  Rose  of  Jericr 
On  house-tops  where  the  sun's  fierce  rays  rend  Cj 
vices — on  dust-heaps,  where  half-starved  wretclij 
curs  prowl  and  dig  for  food  or  a  resting-place : 
whore  multitudes  throng  the  streets,  and  whi 
neither  foot  of  man  nor  beast  has  ever  left  iaipv' 
on  the  broiling  sand,  there  sprouts  the  wondci, 
Anastatica  liitro-huntica.  '\Vhen  summer  1, 
fairly  set  in,  and   flowering  shrubs  have  ceased, 
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ll)ssom — about  the  same  season  of  the  year  that 

i'f.  Bull  auil  his  family  are  meditating  a  month's 

Jp  to  the  sea-side  for  fresh  breezes  and  soa-batli- 

when  the  whole  house  is  turned  topsy-turvy 

le  pleasurable  excitement  of  packing  for  the 

inth's   holiday — the  liose   of  Jericho   begins  to 

(W  symptoms  of  a  migratory  disposition  also. 

w  astonished  Mr.  Brown  would  be  if  his  gar- 

ler  rushed  in  with  the  startling  intelligence  that 

le  favourite  rose-bush  or  other  plant  in  the  gar- 

1  had  evinced  sudden  signs  of  restlessness,  and, 

Br  a  few  preliminary  eflbrts,  had  quietly  taken 

slf  off  for  the  season  ! 

Badji  Ismail,  the  Bedouin  camel-driver,  who 
363  this  phenomenon  annually,  encountering 
of  migratory  Anastalica  hierocliiiutica,  sim- 
pauses  to  stroke  his  prolific  board  and  fresh 
rge  his  pipe,  while  he  ppurs  into  the  eager  cars 
iome  untravelled  novice,  legends  about  this  won- 
ful  rose — legends  replete  with  fairy  romance,  in 
,ch  almost  invariably  a  certain  unmentionable 
itleman  comes  in  for  a  volley  of  invectives,  as 
ng  the  instigator  of  this  mysterious  freak  of 
ore. 

The  first  symptom  the  Rose  of  Jericho  gives  of 
approaching  tour  is  the  shedding  of  all  her 
res;  the  branches  then  collapse,  apparently 
Pher,  and  roll  themselves  firmly  into  the  shape  of 
iijall.  Like  the  fairies  that  travelled  in  uut- 
B:lls,  this  plant  ensconces  itself  in  its  own  frame- 
vi'k  of  a  convenient  shape,  size,  and  weight  for 
nlertakiug  the  necessary  journey.  Not  long  has 
tli  flower  assumed  this  shape  when  strong  laud- 
b'czes  sweep  over  the  land,  blowing  hot  and 
fioely  towards  the  ocean.  In  their  onward 
&.rso,  these  land-winds  uproot  and  carry  with 
tlm  the  bulbs  or  framework  of  our  rose ;  and, 
pfe  uprooted,  these  are  tossed  and  blown  over 
n'ny  and  many  a  dreary  mile  of  desert  sand,  till 
tly  arc  finally  whirled  up  into  the  air,  and  swept 
o(r  the  coast  into  the  ocean. 

50on  after  the  little  plant  comes  into  contact 
wih  the  water,  it  unpacks  again,  unfolds  itself, 
c:'iands  its  branches,  and  expels  its  seeds  from  the 
sc'l-ve-sels.  Then,  I  presume  the  mother-plant 
fi  -be^  her  career,  or  is  stranded  a  wreck  upon  the 
girbeach.  However  this  may  be,  it  .seems  evident 
tlit  the  seeds,  after  having  been  thoroughly  satu- 
red  with  water,  are  brought  back  by  the  waves, 
al  cast  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  When  the 
Ttitcrly  winds  set  in  with  violence  from  the  .sea, 
tly  carry  these  seeds  back  with  them,  scattering 
tlm  far  and  wide  over  the  desert,  and  among  in- 
hiited  lands;  and  so  surely  as  the  spring-time 
cues  round,  will  the  desolate  borders  of  the  desert 
b  enlivened  by  the  tiny  blossoms  of  the  Rose  of 
J  ifho. 


'hmjmsitmi  of  the  Human  Bodij. — It  is  asoer- 
tsiied  that  a  man  of  154  pounds'  weight  contains 
1  i  pounds  of  water,  and  only  38  pounds  of  dry 
nltter.  From  his  skin  and  from  his  lungs,  water  is 
Cninually  evaporating.  Were  the  air  around  him 
pffectly  dry,  his  skin  would  become  parched  and 
Sl'iveled,  and  thirst  would  oppress  his  feverish  frame. 
IIj  air  which  he  breathes  from  his  lungs  is  loaded 
Wli  moisture.     Were  that  which  he  draws  in  en- 

ly   free  from   watery  vapour,   he   would  soon 

atho  out  the  fluids  which  fill  up  his  tissues,  and 
If  lid  dry  up  into  a  withered  and  ghastly  mummy. 
Its  because  the  simoom  and  other  hot  winds  of 
tl  desert  approach  to  this  state  of  dryness  that 
tljy  are  so  fatal  in  the  arid  waste. 

Prof.  Quctelet  states,  that  of  the  38  pounds  of 
d  matter  in  the  model  man,  24  pounds  are  flesh 
ail  fat,  and  14  pounds  bone;  28  pounds  are 
oJanic  matter,  combustible,  and  10  pounds  mine- 


ral matter,  incombustible.  If  100  pounds  of  hu- 
man blood  be  rendered  perfectly  dry,  by  a  heat  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  it  will  be  re- 
duced in  weight  to  somewhat  less  than  22  pounds. 

For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

The  Unman  Feet. 
I  am  not  about  to  commence  a  description  of  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  muscles,  play  of  tendons, 
and  distribution  of  nerves  and  blood  vessels,  which 
makes  the  foot  a  delightful  object  of  study  to  the 
anatomist.  Cuvier  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  may  al- 
ways be  consulted  with  pleasure  by  readers  who 
desire  to  know,  but  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
practically  to  acquire  information  on  the  subject. 
Why  it  is  that  so  many  of  us  are  indifierent  to  un- 
derstanding the  construction  and  mode  of  operation 
of  those  pedestals  which  convey  us  at  will  when- 
ever and  wherever  our  inclination  prompts  us,  in 
pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure,  might  not  be  an 
unprofitable  subject  of  inquiry.  To  come  then  at 
the  marrow  of  the  matter, — not  of  the  tarsus, 
reader, — my  design  is  more  to  set  thee  to  thinking, 
than  to  develop  any  particular  train  of  thought 
myself. 

How  varied  are  the  emotions  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  the  sound  of  difi'erent  feet  on  our  front 
steps.  That  slow,  heavy  dragging  stamp  we  know, 
even  if  our  faithful  Diamond  did  not  intimate  by 
his  sharp,  angry  bark,  must  proceed  from  one  of 
those  wretched  travellers,  saturated  with  alcohol, 
who,  by  their  number  and  importunity,  along  this 
pike,  are  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  our 
otherwise  quiet  home.  The  Postman  who  lives  on 
the  hill-side,  comes  with  a  firm,  steady,  peculiar 
tread, — we  know  it  as  soon  as  he  touches  the  low- 
est step.  Hark!  I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep. 
Yes,  and  that  gentle,  scarcely  intelligible  noise  can 
only  be  made  by  our  dear  old  Aunt  Mary,  who 
comes,  not  without  her  accustomed  thoughtfulness, 
for  see,  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  beautiful  toy  for 
the  baby.  Little  footsteps  announce  dear  little 
Lucy,  who  lives  beyond  the  wood  in  the  cottage 
with  her  mother,  who  is  a  widow.  She  comes  to 
inquire  after  grandmother's  health.  We  always 
love  to  see  Lucy ;  she  is  so  thoughtful  and  kind 
that  everybody  seems  to  love  her.  How  diifcrent 
from  coarse  little  Annie,  whose  slipshod  mother  is 
just  coming  up  the  steps,  dirty,  ragged  and  dis- 
agreeable, 

There  is  a  step  now  on  the  stair, 

Nuw  through  the  hall  'tis  lightly  sped, 

To  me,  these  solitary  were. 

Though  filled  with  life,  without  that  tread. 

Speaking  of  the  indications  of  character  in  an 
individual  discoverable  by  his  walk,  an  intelligent 
observer  remarks, — "  a  short  and  quick  step  indi- 
cates a  brisk  and  active,  but  rather  contracted 
mind,  whereas  those  who  take  long  steps,  general- 
ly have  long  heads ;  yet  if  their  step  be  slow,  they 
will  make  but  little  progress,  while  those  whose 
step  is  long  and  quick,  will  accomplish  proportion- 
ally much,  and  pass  most  of  their  competitors  on 
the  highway  of  life.  Those  who  sluti'  or  drag 
their  heels,  drag  and  drawl  in  everything ;  while 
those  who  walk  with  a  springing,  bounding  step, 
abound  in  mental  snap  and  spring.  Those  whose 
walk  is  mincing,  affected  and  artificial,  rarely,  if 
ever,  accomplish  much ;  whereas  those  who  walk 
carelessly,  that  is  naturally,  are  just  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  and  put  on  nothing  for  outside  show. 
Those  who,  in  walking,  roll  from  side  to  side,  lack 
directness  of  character,  and  side  every  way,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  whereas,  those  who  take 
a  bee-line — that  is,  whose  body  moves  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  but  straight  forward — have  a 
corresponding  directness  of  purpose,  and  oneness 


of  character.  Those  who  totter  up  and  down 
when  they  walk,  rising  an  inch  or  two  every  step, 
will  have  many  corresponding  ups  and  downs  iu 
life,  because  of  their  irregularity  of  character  and 
feeling.  Those,  too,  who  make  a  great  ado  in 
walking,  will  make  much  needless  parade  in  every 
thing  else,  and  hence  spend  a  great  amount  of 
useless  steam  in  all  they  undertake,  yet  accom- 
plish little ;  whereas  those  who  walk  easily,  or  ex- 
pend little  strength  in  walking,  will  accomplish 
great  results,  with  a  little  strength,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  In  short,  every  individual  has  his 
own  peculiar  mode  of  moving,  which  exactly  ac- 
cords with  his  mental  character."  What  does  my 
reader  think  of  his  own  locomotion  after  this  ex- 
position ?  Ah  !  if  we  only  make  it  our  primary 
aim  to  walk  worthy  of  the  high  and  holy  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called,  wo  shall  find  oursclvea 
travelling  within  a  very  narrow,  and  yet  sufficiently 
wide  pathway,  unseen  of  the  worldly  eye,  and  un- 
trodden of  the  children  of  pride. 

Seeing  that  "  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself," 
and  "  that  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps,"  it  behoves  us  to  take  hoed  to  ourselves 
how  we  walk,  as  well  as  where.  The  wonderful 
accuracy  with  which  some  of  the  roving  tribes  of 
the  east  are  able  to  discover  in  a  hard  or  rocky 
soil,  not  only  foot-prints,  where  the  unpractised 
eye  would  fail  to  notice  any  impression,  but  also 
the  particular  tribe  or  people  to  which  they  be- 
longed, is  well  known.  How  much  more  should 
He  who  made  us,  find  us  out  when  we  may  ima- 
gine we  are  walking  in  secret,  ever  so  little  apart 
from  the  narrow  way,  that  is,  (however  wo  may 
deceive  ourselves,)  iu  the  broad  way  which  leadeth 
downwards.  The  prophet  Amos  testifies  that  the 
Lord  requires  us  to  walk  humbly  before  him.  We 
are  to  walk  as  our  blessed  Saviour  walked,  (1  John 
ii.  6,)  in  the  light,  (1  John  iii.  17,)  in  love,  (Eph. 
V.  2,)  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  (Eph.  v.  15,)  by 
faith,  not  by  sight,  (2  Cor.  v.  7,)  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit,  (Rom.  viii.  1,)  and  then  finally, 
our  garments  being  undefiled,  we  shall  bo  permitted 
to  walk  in  white,  (Rev.  iii.  4.) 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  our  blessings  are 
only  fully  appreciated,  when  they  are  withdrawn. 
The  blessing  of  a  sound  and  perfect  foot  is  truly 
valued  by  those  who  sprain  their  ankle,  those  who 
have  gout  or  what  is  called  a  bunnion.  Solomon 
says  that  "  confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time 
of  trouble,  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of 
joint."  Only  imagine  the  whole  weight  entrusted 
to  a  dislocated  ankle !  And  is  it  not  astonishing 
that  any  female  should  become  so  infatuated  as  to 
compress  their  feet  to  half  their  natural  dimensions, 
thereby  laming  them  forever,  and  making  walking 
an  impossibility?  Such  are  the  benighted  votaries 
of  fashion  in  pagan  China.  Not  less  astonishing 
to  the  reflecting  mind  is  it  that  a  female  should  so 
compress  her  lungs  as  forever  to  render  them  unfit 
for  breathing,  thereby  engendering  a  fatal  disease. 
Such  are  the  benighted  votaries  of  fashion  in  chris- 
tian America. 

"  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things."  Oh,  the  humility  of  a  faithful,  devoted 
servant  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Lawgiver !  Pat- 
terning after  His  holy  example,  who  condescended 
to  wash  his  disciple's  feet,  such  are  made  willing 
to  wash  one  another's  feet.  Nay,  if  it  should  bo 
that  one  of  their  feet  oflend,  these  are  willing  to 
sever  it  from  the  body ;  and  finally,  feeling  that, 
with  the  most  that  they  are  able  to  command,  they 
must  of  necessity  be  unprofitable  servants,  they 
arc  ready  at  all  times  to  cast  all  crowns  with 
themselves  at  his  holy  feet.  ^• 

Fourth  mo.  18th,  1859. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ETERYraiNG  HAS  INFLUENCE. 
'Twas  a  morn  of  softness,  the  winds  nskep, 

Not  even  a  zephyr  appeared  awake, 
To  cause  the  tiniest  wave  to  creep 

With  a  dimpling  smile  across  the  lake ; 
Whose  glassy  surface  lay  rosy  and  bright, 
In  the  glorious  flush  of  the  morning  light. 

Above  me  in  bloom  was  a  wilding  plum, 

And  its  blossoms  were  thronged  with  the  busy  bees 

Whose  waving  wings  gave  a  pleasant  hum. 
Of  the  sweetest  of  natural  melodies  ; 

And  they  had  been  there  since  the  sun's  first  rays, 

Gathering  up  honey  with  songs  of  praise. 

The  gentle  brush  of  a  loaded  wing, 

Shook  off  a  leaf  from  a  blossom  fair. 
Which  from  side  to  side  did  slowly  swing, 

As  it  softly  fell  through  the  yielding  air; 
Till  bright  as  a  sun-tipped  flake  of  snow, 
It  lay  at  rest  on  the  lake  below. 

So  soft,  so  gentle  its  downward  course. 

You  scarce  could  tell  when  it  reached  the  tide, 

Yet  the  sleeping  water  had  felt  its  force, 
And  the  ripple-circle  went  spreading  wide; 

Of  tiny  height,  and  duration  brief, 

Yet  great;  as  the  wave  of  a  blossom  leaf  I 

Then  I  felt  as  I  stood  in  musing  thought, 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  small  we  do, 

But  it  may  to  the  world  around  be  fraught, 
With  a  stirring  impulse  to  action  too  I 

And  a  word,  like  a  blossom  light  and  small, 

May,  for  good  or  ill  on  the  listener,  fall. 

Oh,  may  we,  Christians  !  whatever  we  do. 
Whatever  we  think,  or  whatever  we  say, 

Keep  the  welfare  of  Truth  and  each  other  in  view. 
That  the  brush  of  our  wings,  in  business  or  play, 

May  shake  only  blossoms  of  good,  and  bestow. 

Incentive  to  dimples  of  light,  as  we  go.  N. 

Selected. 

BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN. 
Deem  not  that  they  are  blessed  alone, 

Whose  days  in  peaceful  tenor  keep  ; 
The  God  who  loves  our  race,  has  shown 

A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 

The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears, 
And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pain 

Are  earnests  of  serener  years. 

0,  there  are  days  of  sunny  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night  I 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest. 
But  joy  shall  come  with  morning  light. 

And  ye,  who,  o'er  a  friend's  low  bier, 
Now  shed  the  bitter  drops  like  rain 

Hope  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere, 
Will  give  him  to  your  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart. 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny. 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  broken  heart. 
Enslaved  of  men,  he  sinks  to  die. 

For  God  hath  marked  each  anguished  day, 

And  numbered  every  secret  tear. 
And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 

For  all  His  children  suffer  here. 


grasses  are  too  short  and  slender  to  reach  below 
the  influence  of  our  dry,  hot  summers ;  while  this 
production,  from  its  greater  vigour  and  larger 
roots,  can  pierce  below  the  reach  of  drought, 
and  draw  up  the  treasures  of  fertility  which  lie 
beneath.  As  hay,  it  is  superior  to  timothy — that 
old  and  substantial  favourite  of  every  farmer. 
Horses,  changed  from  timothy  and  corn  to  honey- 
blade,  begin  to  thrive  on  half  the  usual  allowance 
of  corn,  and  put  on  that  fine,  glossy  coat,  so  much 
admired  by  stock  growers.  It  is  not  the  hay  alone 
which  gives  value  to  this  crop ;  it  produces  seed  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which,  in  nutritive  properties,  is  much  superior  to 
oats  ;  it  is  heavier,  and  contains  a  larger  amount 
of  oil.  It  grows  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  eight 
tons  per  acre,  and  according  to  statements  from 
reliable  sources,  the  hay  sells  for  one-third  more 
than  timothy.  In  view  of  the  immense  demand 
for  this  seed,  we  are  informed  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  common  Hungarian  grass  seed — a  very  in- 
ferior article — has  been  thrown  upon  the  market, 
and  is  now  being  sold  in  various  sections  as  honey- 
blade.  We  caution  our  farming  friends,  therefore 
not  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  they  are  getting  the  genuine  seed  from  thi 
original  importer.  All  of  the  genuine  seed  comes 
in  sixteen  pound  bags,  and  each  bag  is  stamped 
with  a  particular  trade  mark,  and  any  imposition 
can  be  detected  by  obtaining  a  pamphlet.-  We  are 
assured  that  the  honey-blade  seed  is  oifered  as  low 
as  it  is  possible  to  furnish  it,  considering  the  care 
and  expense  with  which  it  has  been  obtained ; 
persons  importuned  to  purchase  seed  at  less  than 
the  published  prices,  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
being  imposed  upon. — P/es.  Herald. 


The  Honey-blade  Grass. — Probably  no  event 
connected  with  the  progress  of  our  agricultural 
industry,  has  ever  awakened  a  more  intense  inte 
rest  among  the  farming  classes,  than  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  honey-blade  grass  is  doing  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  This  product  is  similar  in  its  character 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Hungarian  grass,  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  species,  thsugh  of  a  much  supe- 
rior variety.  It  is  found,  by  practical  experiments, 
to  be  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  it  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  staple  productions  of  this 
continent.  One  element  of  its  success  consists  in 
its  strong  vitality,  stout  roots,  and  adaptation  to  a 
dry   soil.     The   roots   of  our    common   domestic 


For  "  The  Friend." 

)me  letters  of  ficorge  Churthman,  itith  Occasions 
Kemarks. 

No  letter  of  consequence  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  G.  C.  to  H.  D.,  during  the  year  1797,  or 
he  early  part  of  1798.  'The  yellow  fever  prevailed 
fearfully  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  and  fall  of  each  year,  and  in  1798, 
H.  D.  being  at  Germantown  with  his  family,  did 
not  venture  in  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  George  Churchman,  who  did  not  feel 
himself  excused  from  attending,  wrote  on  First-day 
the  following  stirring  letter  to  his  friend,  H.  D. 

"Esteemed  Friendj — I  think  sometimes  that  I 
might  adopt  a  language  similar  to  his  formerly, 
who  on  a  certain  time  intimated  that  his  family 
were  poor  in  Manasseh,  and  himself  of  little  ac- 
count. Yet  I  have  not  found  that  such  a  sense  of 
my  own  situation  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting attention  to  small  openings  of  duty,  in  things, 
which,  I  believed,  related  to  the  real  welfare  of  my 
brethren  and  contemporaries  in  this  uncertain,  mi- 
litant state. 

"  The  opening  of  our  Annual  Meeting  yesterday, 
for  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  [ministers  and  elders,] 
composed  of  nearly  sixty  members,  about  ten  of 
whom  were  females,  with  two  sisters  from  Virginia, 
was  felt  to  be  a  season  of  awful  solemnity.  Yet  it 
was  not  without  the  evident  feeling  of  the  calming 
influence  of  that  love,  towards  the  Head  of  the 
church,  and  fellow-members,  stronger  than  death, 
which  it  overcomes.  This  east  out  slavish  fear,  and 
clothed  the  humble,  devoted  soul  with  a  zeal  for  the 
dignified  cause  of  Truth,  of  that  kind,  which  is  not 
void  of  knowledge.  A  sensible  loss  was  felt  in  the 
want  of  the  company  of  many,  who  stand  in  foremost 
stations.  Those  of  lower  rank,  who  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  nature  of  our  heavenly  Captain's  discipline- 
think  it  discouraging  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  that  in 
a  time  of  outward  dismay,  those,  instead  of  trust- 


ing with  holy  confidence  in  His  omnipotence,  who  i 
said  to  carry  the  winds  in  his  fists,  and  is  the  grea 
Controller  of  events,  and  moving  in  front  of  tb 
hosts,  have  not  come  out  to  the  battle.  And  a 
not  found  gathered  to  the  place,  where  Divine  w; 
dom  has  established  for  his  standard,  yearly  to  1 
erected  in  the  sight  of  the  nations. 

A  considerable  part  of  last  night  was  spent  b  | 
me  in  a  state  void  of  a  capacity  for  sleep,  and  unde 
a  clothing  of  care  and  concern  for  the  prosperity  t 
the  cause  and  testimony  of  Truth,  which  was  fe 
to  be  of  a  higher  nature  than  that  which  is  gem 
rated  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man.     This  is  tb 
third  season  of  late,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delawar 
and   perhaps  is   attended   with  circumstances 
creasingly  awful,  wherein  a  midnight,  indeed,  ha 
been  permitted  to  come  over  the  glory  of  man, 
arose  and  walked  for  some  lime  in  the  chamber  <  i 
D.  D.,  where  I  lodge,  in  a  pensive,  yet  not  unple 
saut  state  of  lonely  solemnity,  under  which  my  mh 
was  led  afi"eetionately  to  sympathize  with  many  i: 
dividnals,  now  absent,  who  were  brought  into  pre 
sent  remembrance.     A  language  gently  arose,  in 
lively  feeling  manner,  which,  I  believed,  alluded  t 
them:   'Let  the  weak  come  forward,  confiding  i 
and  sincerely  seeking  aid  of  that  Source,  which  ca 
enable  them  to  say,    "  I  am  strong."  '     Then,  pe; 
haps  many  may  be  supplied  with  courage  to  repa  ; 
to  the  standard,  and  those  collected,  and  throug. 
Divine  favour,  measurably  endowed  with  fortitude 
be  willing  to  wait  awhile,  although  the  season 
truly  awful. 

"Philad.,  23d  of  Ninth  mo.,  1798." 

The  next  letter  of  G.  C.  to  H.  D.,  is  dated  Twelft  \ 
mo.  3d,  1799. 

^'Esteemed  Friend^ —  #  *  •*  jjy  jujn^  ]jas  bee  j 
in  sympathy  with  the  nonage  state  of  the  school  ! ; 
West  Town.  This  has  drawn  me  to  spend  sonr 
hours  there  once  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  since  thj 
children  began  to  come,  without  any  apprchensio  i 
that  I  could  contribute  any  great  matter  to  tl 
cause.  By  being  there  at  times  with  others  of  tl 
committee,  I  have  obtained  a  little  knowledge  i 
the  progress  made,  the  care  and  attention  of  tl 
tutors,  and  the  order  of  the  children.  This  hi 
been  satisfactory,  and  beyond  expectation  for  tl 
time,  accompanied  with  the  feeling,  that  the  blesi 
ing  of  heaven  has  in  a  good  degree  attended  tl: 
chool. 

"  One  thing,  I  think,  might  come  under  consit 
eration,  whether  it  will  be  always  best  to  maintai 
the  rule,  that  no  child  shall  be  admitted  except  ft 
a  year.  In  time  to  come  this  may  prove  too  stra) 
for  the  general  advantage.     Some  might  receii 

rcat  advantage  by  being  admitted  for  six  or  i 
months.     Another  matter  has  occurred,  respectir) 
children  being  admitted  so  young  as  the  way 

ade  for,  especially  if  thereby  others  older  shoull 

!   prevented   from   receiving   the   benefit   of  tl 
school.     I  hope  to  see  an  opening  sometime,  to  ac 
those  whose   connections  are   in   low  circuc 
stances,  or  not  able  to  pay  their  way. 

"  Although  willing  to  be  classed  among  the  poo 
and  weaklings  of  the  flock,  I  often  feel  conccrne 
according  to  my  measure,  for  the  advancement 
the  cause  of  Truth  in  all  its  branches.     No  sm;f 
degree  of  care  clothes  my  mind  for  the  growth  of) 
lively  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  disciplinii 
That  Friends  may  be  stirred  up  to  be  thoroug 
going   and   faithfiil,   in  the  meekness  of  wisdoi 
cleansing  the  house,  and  rendering  it  more  fit 
receive  Him,  who  in  dignify  and  holiness  is  great  r 
than  Solomon.     He  wills  that  the  members  of  1 ' 
church  of  every  rank,  by  a  deep  submission  to  1  : 
purging  and  regulating  power,  may  become  accejii 
able,  and  attain  that  situation  where  neither  sf  i' 
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ijsrrinkle  is  left  to  binder  their  pure  fellowship 
i  the  glorious  church,  as  described  by  the 
ptle.  The  church,  as  it  shall  be,  wheu  it  arrives 
jiU  acceptauce  with  Him,  who  is  glorious  in 
l^less,  and  fearful  in  praises.  Mayst  thou,  and 
i|tness  an  increase  of  solicitude,  to  be  more  and 
^  prepared  therefor." 

G.  C.  to  H.  D. 

East  Nottingham,  28th  of  Second  inc.,  1803. 
^stconed  Friend, — As  one  increasing  in  the 
t  nities  of  the  flesh  myself,  I  often  feel  .sym- 
y  with  thee,  under  like  intirmities  in  the  de- 
of  life.  This  feeling  seemed  to  be  rather  iu- 
aied  at  our  last  interview,  with  sincere  desire 
jayself  and  for  thee,  that  by  an  effectual  sub- 
on  under  the  great  Keliner's  hand,  we  might 
avoured  to  experience  our  last  to  be  our 
litest  and  best  days,  that  our  sun  might  not  set 
qr  a  cloud.  I  may  confess,  I  have  experienced 
i  benefit,  in  endeavouring  to  'submit  to  be 
d  time  after  time  in  that  spiritual  place  of 
ing,  typified  by  the  river  of  Jordan  formerly 
river  one  in  high  rank,  who  desired  to  be 
sed  from  the  uncleanuess  of  his  outward 
sy,  was  bidden  by  the  prophet  to  go  and  wash, 
bnce  or  twice  only,  but  seven  times,  for  a 
ugh  cleansing, 
'ae,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  is  a  most  mercl 
jayiour,  able  to  deliver  to  the  uttermost,  all 
ijfuUy  submit  to  the  cleansing  operations  of  his 
(lit  and  power.  lie  came  that  we,  his  called 
lijren,  '  might  have  life,'  and  as  we  yield  up  uU' 
wedly  to  his  will,  we  shall  no  doubt  even  here 
acmore  especially  when  we  launch  out  of  time 
3cve  and  '  have  it  more  abundantly.'  There 
)r|let  us  be  encouraged  to  hold  on  in  the  warfare, 
i  tir  bodily  powers  decrease,  with  a  firm  hope 
f  je  certainty  and  fulness  of  the  reward  that  is 
•  s  given  to  those  who  overcome.  Our  situa- 
oil  outwardly  have  been,  and  are  very  different, 
Miiratively,  like  a  king  on  the  throne,  and  a 
oant  struggling  for  a  living.  Yet  in  the  lino  of 
ro|crhood,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  permitted 
)  ciine  near  together;  nor  is  the  latter  without 
isjberty  in  a  decent  freedom  to  speak  of  things 
jltive  to  the  excellency  and  good  order  of  the 
eajinly  Father's  house. 

''|)ur  freedom  and  regard  seemed  to  begin  when 
lejifmpathy  of  one  in  low  degree,  prevailed  in  a 
eaSfelt  manner  towards  thee,  as  well  as  others 
lldtwenty-four  years  since,  were  sent  as  exiles 
itojVirginia.  You  were  then  pretty  well  ac- 
Uajited  with  deep  draughts  from  the  cup  of  ad- 
erijy,  and  yet,  in  that  dispensation,  you  were  not 
)r9ien  of  the  smiles  of  the  great  Controller  of 
veis.  This  afforded,  I  doubt  not,  seasons  of  re- 
eflig  of  strength  and  consolation,  with  an  in- 
re|e  of  that  precious  Faith,  which  is  able  to 
au  mountains  to  melt  before  those  who  have 
auheir  vessels  cleansed,  so  as  fully  to  inherit  it. 
t  iajood  to  look  back  to  those  seasons  when  '  the 
'or  wood  and  the  gall'  were  largely  partaken  of. 
'o  live  them  profitably  in  remembrance  tends  to 
rojote  a  deep,  inward  inspection,  as  to  the  im 
rojment  we  have  made  under  the  dispensations 
llojcd  us,  in  overcoming  the  world',  and  the  foibles 
f  \e  flesh,  and  in  obtaining  an  increase  in  the 
iclij  of  true  faith  and  of  good  works." 

Models  for  Men  of  Business. 

-'lilrssing  which  real  religion  confers  on  it: 
lei^mtile  possessor  is,  moderation  in  prosperity. 

H|that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich-shall  not 
.oclit."     "  But  thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy 
loufor  it  is  he   that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 
'eaih."    "  If  rich,  be  not  too  joyful  in  having. 


too  solicitous  in  keeping,  too  anxious  in  increasing,  sustained  success,  and  the  perfect  peace  which  he 

too  sorrowful  in  losing."     These  golden  sen-  enjoyed  when  in  danger  of  losing  all,  were  the  re- 

tences   were  inscribed   on  the  account-books  of  a  suit  of  the  self-same  thine     lie  had  commenced 


London  merchant,  who,  not  content  with  writing 
them  in  his  books,  embodied  them  in  the  consistent 
practice  of  fifty  years.  The  Lord  gave  him  power 
to  get  wealth,  and  just  when  he  was  on  the  way  to 
get  a  great  deal  more,  he  said,  "  It  is  enough," 
and,  retiring  from  a  prosperous  trade,  devoted  his 
remaining  years  to  doing  good.  His  income  was 
not  great,  but  he  had  once  been  happy  with  a  great 
deal  less  ;  and  though  he  might  have  lived  his  re- 
maining years  up  to  that  income,  there  was  one 
thing  which  hindered  him.  "  None  of  us  liveth  to 
himself"  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  And 
accordingly,  when  one  day  he  took  a  young  friend 
to  see  Abncy  Park,  at  that  time  offered  for  sale, 
and  had  shown  him  with  enthusiasm,  the  house 
where  Dr.  Watts  so  long  resided,  the  room  in  which 
he  composed  his  beautiful  works,  the  bed-room 
where  he  slept,  and  the  turret  on  the  roof,  where 
he  used  to  sit  gazing  on  the  scenery — his  compa- 
nion wondered  that  he  did  not  buy  the  place,  and 
live  in  it.  "  I  might,"  was  his  answer,  "  but  to 
live  here  would  consume  all  my  income,  and  no- 
thing would  compensate  for  the  pleasure  I  have  in 
living  within  my  income,  that  I  may  serve  God 
with  the  surplus."  The  horse-leech  hath  seven 
daughters,  saying.  Give,  give,  and  the  love  of  mo- 
ney hath  as  many,  saying.  Get,  get,  and  the  only 
antidote  to  this  self-feeding  rapacity  is  the  gospel 
The  only  man  who  ever  found  a  competency  is  the 
man  who  has  found  in  godliness  with  contentment 
great  gain.  When  business  prospers,  he  can  sti" 
live  on  little,  and  give  a  large  amount  away ;  and 
he  can  even  achieve  the  prodigy  at  which  so  many 
marvel — retire  from  a  thriving  business,  and  bid 
adieu  to  boundless  prospects,  in  order  to  live  on  a 
limited  or  lessened  revenue. 

Another  benefit  of  true  piety  is  the  support 
which  it  affords  its  possessor  in  a  season  of  com- 
mercial calamity.  We  have  few  more  delightful 
biographies  than  that  of  Joseph  Williams.  He  was 
a  carpet  manufacturer  at  Kidderminster,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago;  and  in  a  letter  to  —  Walker,  of 
Truro,  he  says :  "  I  am  an  old  man  ;  a  tradesman 
also  of  no  small  account  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
but  I  trust  my  more  beloved,  because  more  gainful, 
traffic  lies  in  a  far  country.  (J  race  unknown,  though 
not  unfelt,  put  me  in  this  way  forty-four  years  ago. 
I  was  then  inclined  to  seek  goodly  pearls,  and  hav- 
ing found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  I  was  willing  to 
sell  all  and  buy  it.  And  now  my  traffic  is  to  the 
country  beyond  Jordan,  and  my  chief  correspond- 
ence with  the  King  of  Zion,  a  good  friend  to  mer- 
chantmen, lie  first  condescended  to  traffic  with 
me,  furnished  me  with  the  stock,  made  me  many 
valuable  remittances,  and  hath  firmly  assured  me  of 
a  great  and  good  inheritance  to  which  I  am  to  sail 
and  take  possession,  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  ready  for 
it,  and  our  mutual  interest  will  be  thereby  best  pro- 
moted. And  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  Zion's 
king,  and  can  so  firmly  rely  on  his  promises,  that 
I  look  on  ray  said  possession  as  a  done  thing,  for, 
indeed,  he  hath  confirmed  his  promises  by  many 
undeniable  pledges."  This  happy  old  christian 
was  tried  at  his  outset  by  heavy  losses  which  nearly 
overwhelmed  him  ;  but  his  heart  was  fixed,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  anxieties  and  disasters,  we 
find  him  saying  :  "  Surely  I  find  my  soul  growing 
in  submission  to  God's  will,  and  in  delight  in  God 
and  in  duty.  Surely  I  am  enabled  to  love  God 
more,  not  only  by  means  of  this  trial,  but  for  it." 
And  the  steady  hand  with  which  he  carried  the 
cup  of  prosperity  when  full,  and  the  serene  coun- 
tenance with  which  he  drank  the  cup  when  em- 
bittered, the  meekness  and  modesty  with  which  he 


his  business  with  God,  and  with  God  in  prayer  and 
consultation  he  carried   it  on.     Or,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  "  he  traded  for  Christ."     There  was 
1  partnership  with  him  a  wonderful  counsellor,  to 
horn  he  could  resort  in  every  dilemma,  and  who 
)uld   send    him  supplies  in  the  most   wonderful 
ways — a  friend  as  wise  as  he  was  kind,  who  kept 
him  from  losing  courage  in  the  most  threatening 
conjunctures,  and  who  kept  his  heart  from  break^ 
ing  in  the  most  crushing  disasters.     And  so,  dear 
sirs,  if  you  would  secure  a  blessing  on  your  busi- 
ness, let  it  be  your  first  concern  to  consecrate  that 
business.     Let  each  dedicate  his  traffic  even  as  he 
dedicates  himself  and  his  household  to  the  Lord. 

When  Charles  Grant  was  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's commercial  resident  at  Malta,  the  profits  of 
his  office  were  so  great  that  after  a  few  years  ho 
sent  his  books  to  Bengal  to  be  examined,  stating 
that  he  was  making  money  so  fast  that  he  feared  it 
could  not  all  be  correct,  though  he  him.self  could 
not  find  out  the  mistake.  But  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral instantly  returned  them  unopened,  bidding  him 
keep  his  mind  quite  easy,  and  telling  him  that  no- 
body except  himself  was  troubled  with  such  nervous- 
ness. And  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  abundant 
instances  where  uprightness  and  integrity  have 
made  the  christian  stand  out  in  bright  relief,  and 
have  wrung  even  from  a  reluctant  world,  a  mo. 
ment's  plaudit  or  the  more  solid  tribute  of  lasting 
respect  and  confidence.  And  this  is  the  best  ser- 
vice which  any  man  can  render  to  the  gospel,  tho 
most  precious  and  welcome  of  all  contributions — 
the  contribution  of  a  consistent  character. — Dr. 
James  Hamilton. 

For  "Tlio  Friend." 

Some  exlracls  from  a  pathetic  testimony  to  the 
■memory  of  Edward  Burrough,  by  his  dear 
friend  and  companion,  Francis  HuixgiU;  with 
a  short  additional  account  of  him  from  another 
pen. 

FOR   OUR   YOU.NG   FRIE.NDS. 

"  Shall  days,  or  months,  or  years,  wear  out  thy 
name,  as  though  thou  hadst  no  being  V  Francis 
Uowgill  says,  afl'eotionatcly  apostrophizing  his  de- 
parted friend;  and  giving  vent  awhile,  in  this 
strain,  to  his  emotions.  "  Oh,  Edward  Burrough  !" 
ho  continues,  "I  cannot  but  mourn  for  thee;  yet 
not  as  one  without  hope  or  faith — knowing,  and 
having  a  perfect  testimony  of  thy  well-being,  in 
my  heart,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  yet  thy 'ab- 
sence is  great,  and  years  to  come  shall  know  the 
want  of  thee ! 

"  When  I  think  upon  thee,  I  am  melted  into 
tears  of  true  sorrow,  and  because  of  the  want  that 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  hath  of  thee,  my  sub- 
stance is  even  as  dissolved.  Shall  I  not  say,  as 
David  said  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  when  they  were 
slain  in  Mount  Gilboa,  '  tho  beauty  of  Israel  is 
slain  upon  the  high  places  !'  I  am  distressed  for 
thee,  my  brother  :  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to 
me,  and  my  love  to  thee  was  wonderful,  passino^ 
the  love  of  women.  Oh  thou,  whose  bow  never 
turned  back,  neither  sword  empty  from  the  blood 
of  the  slain,  from  the  slaughter  of  the  mighty, 
who  made  nations  and  multitudes  shake  with  tho 
word  of  life  in  thy  mouth,  and  wast  very  dreadful 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  ;  thou  wert  expert  to 
handle  thy  weapon,  and  by  thee  the  mighty  have 
fallen,  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  have  been  many. 
Oh,  how  certain  a  sound  did  thy  trumpet  give  ! 
Thou  hast  put  thy  hand  to  the  hammer  of  the 
Lord,  and  hast  often  fastened  nails  in  the  heads  of 
the  Lamb's  enemies,  as  Jael  did  to  Sisera;  and 
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many  a  rough  stone  hast  tlioupolisbeJ,  and  squared, 
and  made  tit  for  the  building  of  God;  and  much 
knotty  wood  hast  thou  hewu  in  thy  day,  which 
was  not  fit  for  the  building  of  God's  house.  Oh, 
thou  prophet  of  the  Lord  !  thou  shalt  for  ever  be 
recorded  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life — among  the 
Lamb's  worthies,  who  have  followed  the  Le 
through  great  tribulations,  as  many  can  witness  for 
thee,  from  the  beginning ;  and  at  last  hast  over- 
come, and  hast  been  found  worthy  to  stand  with 
the  Lamb  upon  Mount  Zion,  the  hill  of  God,  as  I 
have  often  seen  thee,  with  thy  heart  well  tuned  as 
a  harp  to  praise  the  Lord,  and  to  sound  forth  his 
great  salvation,  which  many  a  time  made  glad  the 
hearts  of  them  that  did  believe,  and  strengthened 
their  faith  and  hope." 

"  Well !  thou  art  at  rest !  and  '  bound  up  in  the 
bundle  of  life;'  and  I  know  tears  were  wiped  away 
from  thy  eyes,  because  there  was  no  cause  of  sor- 
ro5V  in  thee !  for  I  know  thou  witnessedst  the  old 
things  done  away  ;  and  there  was  no  curse,  but 
blessings  were  poured  upon  thy  head  as  rain,  and 
peace  as  a  mighty  shower  ;  and  trouble  was  far 
from  thy  dwelling,  though  in  the  outward  man, 
trouble  on  every  tide  ;  and  thou  hadst  a  greater 
share  in  that  for  the  gospel's  sake,  (though  a 
youth,)  in  thy  time,  than  many  besides.  Uut  now 
thou  art  freed  from  that,  and  hast  obtained  a  name, 
through  faith,  with  the  saints  in  light." 

"  Well,  hadst  thou  more  to  give  up  than  thy 
life,  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  this  world  ?  Nay 
And  now  thou  art  freed  from  the  temptations  of 
bim  who  hath  the  power  of  death,  and  art  freed 
from  thy  outward  enemies,  who  hated  thee  because 
of  the  life  that  dwelt  in  thee,  and  remainest  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  where  there  is  joy  and  pleasure 
for  evermore!" 

Here  concludes,  what  we  propose  to  extract  from 
that  which  our  historian,  Sewcl,  calls  Francis  How- 
gill's  epicedium  over  his  much  beloved  friend  and 
brother. 

In  Edward  Burrough's  addresses  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  community,  he  was  plain,  but  pow- 
erful in  the  wisdom  which  "  is  profitable  to  direct." 
The  severe  pressure  of  these  tribulating  times 
called  for  every  aid  of  counsel  or  of  comfort,  which 
the  strong  could  administer  to  the  weak ;  and 
herein  was  he  made  "  a  succourer  of  many."  In 
the  following  extracts,  from  his  different  epistles  to 
Friends,  a  spiritual  mind  will  find  much  to  approve, 
and  unite  with. 

"  As  for  all  the  confusions,  and  distractions,  and 
rumours  of  wars,"  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  broils 
and  factions  which  at  that  time  filled  the  kingdom, 
"what  are  they  to  us?  What  have  we  to  do 
with  them,  and  wherein  are  we  concerned  in  these 
things  ?  Is  not  our  kingdom  of  another  uvrld, 
even  that  of  peace  and  righteousness?  And  hath 
not  the  Lord  called  us,  and  chosen  us  into  the  pos- 
session of  that  inheritance,  wherein  strife  and  en- 
mity dwell  notl  Yea,  he  hath  broken  down  that 
part  in  us  that  is  related  thereunto ;  and  being 
dead  in  that  nature  of  strife,  bloodshed,  and  wars, 
how  can  we  live  iu  strife  and  contention  in  the 
world,  or  have  fellowship  with  any  therein?" 
"  Our  kingdom  is  imvard — and  our  weapons  are 
spiritual — and  our  victory  and  peace  are  not  of 
this  world — and  our  war  is  against  our  soul's  ene- 
mies, and  against  the  power  of  darkness,  even  by 
the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  God  hath  given  us, 
and  called  us  to  war  therewith,  and  to  convert 
people  from  sin  and  death,  and  from  the  very  occa- 
sion of  wars  and  contentions  about  the  things  that 
are  earthly." 

"  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God  arc  of  another 
nature,  even  2'e(^<^^  o^nd  meekness  towards  all,  and 
not  enmity  towards  any;  in  which  spirit  let  us 


live  and  walk;  admonishing  all  hereunto,  and 
praying  for  our  enemies,  and  not  hating  them,  but 
doing  good  for  evil."  "  And  this  is  the  true  chris- 
tian life  learned  of  Christ,  and  this  life  is  blessed 
in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  they 
that  live  here,  are  redeemed  out  of  the  world, 
wherein  are  troubles  and  confusion,  war  and 
strife." 

Of  the  nearness  of  his  departure  from  this 
world,  Edward  Burrough  seemed  to  have  had  some 
foreshadowing  in  his  mind  :  for  he  said,  a  few 
months  before,  to  his  particular  friends,  on  parting 
from  them  at  Bristol,  that,  "  he  did  not  know  he 
should  see  their  faces  any  more  ;  and  therefore  he 
exhorted  them  to  faithfulness  and  steadfastness  in 
that  u-hcrein  they  had  found  irst  for  their  soids." 
And  to  his  bosom  friend,  Francis  Ilowgill,  he  said, 
"  I  can  freely  go  to  the  city  of  London,  and  lay 
down  my  life  for  a  testimony  of  that  truth  which  I 
have  declared  through  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God." 

Thus  "  setting  his  face  like  a  flint,"  to  suffer  or 
to  die,  this  faithful  disciple  of  the  King  of  martyrs, 
came  to  London,  where,  in  consequence  of  being 
found  preaching  at  the  meeting-house  called  the 
Bull  and  Mouth,  he  was  taken  before  Alderman 
Ilichard  Brown,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  Here 
he  was  confined  about  eight  months  in  company 
with  about  a  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  besides ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  crowding  together  of  so 
many  persons  under  the  privation  of  air,  cleanli- 
ness, and  every  common  comfort  which  human  ex- 
istence requires,  several  of  them  sickened  and  died 
of  which  number  he  was  one. 

During  the  time  of  his  weakness,  he  was  very 
fervent  in  prayer,  both  for  himself  and  his  friends; 
and  many  consolatory  and  glorious  expressions  es- 
caped him.  The  decj?  dtvotedncss  of  sold,  where- 
with from  his  youth  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
cause  of  Truth,  not  only  permitted  but  prompted 
the  holy  boldness,  with  which  at  this  trying  hour, 
he  proclaimed  himself  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
"  I  have  preached  the  gospel,"  he  said,  "  freely  in 
this  city,  and  have  often  given  up  my  life,  [as  to 
ivill,'\  for  the  gospel's  sake.  And  now,  0  Lord  ' 
rij}  open  my  heart,  and  see  if  it  be  not  right  before 
thee  !"  Again,  appealing  in  prayer  to  his  Heavenly 
Father,  "  Thou  hast  loved  nie,  and  I  have  loved 
thee  from  my  youth  unto  this  day;  and  have 
served  thee  faithfully  in  my  generation  !" 

To  his  friends  who  were  about  him,  and  who 
he,  no  doubt,  anticipated  would  severely  feel  the 
want  of  him,  he  addres.sed  a  few  words  of  com- 
fort, by  reminding  them,  that  the  righteous  were 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  and  of  exhort- 
ation, by  saying,  "  live  in  love  and ixace.^^ 

Nor  was  this  heavenly-minded  man  unmindful 
to  .supplicate  for  his  enemies  and  persecutors, 
naming  the  most  unrelenting  of  them,  by  saying, 
"  Lord,  forgive  Richard  Brown — if  he  viay  be 
forgiven!"  "Being  sensible,"  says  Sewel,  "  that 
death  was  approaching,  he  said,  '  though  this  body 
of  clay  must  turn  into  dust,  yet  I  have  a  testimony 
that  I  have  served  God  in  my  generation ;  and 
tlvxt  spirit  ivhich  hath  lived  and  acted,  ami  ridcd 
in  me,  shall  yet  break  forth  in  thousa?ids." 

"  The  morning  before  he  departed  this  life, 
which  was  about  the  latter  end  of  this  year, 
[1662,]  he  said,  '  Now  my  soul  and  spirit  is  cen- 
tred into  its  own  being  with  God  !  and  this  form 
of  person  must  return  from  whence  it  was  taken  !' 

"  This,"  continues  the  historian,  "  was  the  exit 
of  Edward  Burrough !  who,  in  his  flourishing 
years,  (viz.  about  the  age  of  eight-and-twenty,)  in 
an  unmarried  state,  changed  this  mortal  lift;  for  an 
incorruptible !" 

George  Fox,  hearing  of  Edward  Burrough's  de- 
cease, and  being  sensible  how  great  a  grief  and 


exercise  it  would  be  to  Friends  to  part  with  h: 
wrote  the  following  lines  for  the  staying  and  s 
tling  of  their  minds.  i 

The  lines  alluded  to  are  but  few,  and  exprea' 
in  his  own  peculiar  mode,  which  ever  turned  :' 
soul  to  the  divine  seed,  or  holy  germ  of  eternal  ' 
within  it,  i'or  all  it  stood  in  need  of'.  "  Be  still  s ' 
quiet,"  he  says,  "  in  your  own  conditions,  and  sett] 
in  lite  seed  of  God  that  doth  not  change  ;  that ' 
that  you  may  feel  dear  E.  B.  among  you  ;^'  t\ 
with  a  few  more  words  to  the  same  effect,  he  &i 
eludes  by  reminding  them  that  in  doing  so,  tlj 
may  continue  to  "enjoy  him  in  tJi£  life  that  d} 
not  change,  which  is  invisible.  ! 


Letter  from  Philip   Melancfho 
on  the  Loss  of  h 


For   "  Tie  Pricnd."  I 

to  John  rieffini 
Son.  1 

WRITTEN    ABOUT    THE    YEAK    1515.  \ 

"God  has  implanted  the  principle  of  natui 
affection  in  mankind,  for  the   double  purpose  i 
strengthening  the   bonds   of  human    society,  s| 
teaching  us  to  realize  the  ardour  of  his  love,  to 
own  Son,  and  to  us.     He  therefore  approves  < 
affection  we  cherish  for  our  ofl'spring,  and  the  pi! 
of  our  grief  for  their  loss.     Natural  affection  is  i 
culiarly  forcible  in  the  minds  of  a  superior  ordi-' 
on  which  account,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  loss  of  y. 
son — a  son,  too,  not  only  possessed  of  the  most  i 
able  disposition,  but  of  a  mind  well  stored  1 
literature ;   not  only  inclined  by  his  very  consti 
tion,  to  moral  habits,  but  under  the  constant  ini 
ence  of  true  religion,  and  already  engaged 
course  of  study  in  which  his  capacity  promised, 
much — the  loss  of  such  a  son,  I  say,  must  afi 
you  with  the  deepest  grief.     And  be  assured  I 
not  disposed  to  accuse  you  of  weakness ;  on 
contrary,  I  acknowledge — I  commend  your  pi 
— I  truly  lament  your  personal  bereavement  i 
the  public  loss  ;  for  I  am  apprehensive  that  in  th! 
times,  the  churches  will  feel  the  want  of  teach 
properly  instructed.     But  you  are  well  aware  t' 
we  are  permitted   to  mourn  though  not  immo' 
rately.     It  is  certain  that  these  events  are  un ! 
the  Divine  superintendence ;  it  becomes  us,  therefi 
to  manifest  a  due  submission  of  mind  to  God,  i 
quietly  resign  ourselves  to  his  disposal  in  every  s 
son  of  adversity.— I  will  not  now   advert  to 
physical  causes  of  death,  for  though  naturally 
posed  to  various  diseases,  let  us  rather  regard 
will  of  God  in  this  dispensation,  and  not  so  mi 
our  own  loss ;   and  let  us  realize  the  blessing  wh 
in  being  removed   from   this   afliictive,  and  tl 
calamitous  times,  he  is  called  to  share.     If  wetr| 
love  him,  we  shall  rejoice  in  his  happiness;  an' 
we  righty  understand  christian  truth,  we  shall ! 
disposed  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  societ;' 
the  heavenly  assembly,  where  he  no  longer  drij 
the  streams  of  knowledge,  mingled  and  pollutec' 
they  are  in  the  present  world,  but  enjoys  free  aci 
to  the  pure  and  infinite  fountain  of  wisdom — h( 
intercourse  with  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  { 
phets  and    apostles ;   and,   with   inexpressible 
light,  joins  in  praising  God  for  so  early  an  adi 
sion   to  that  illustrious  assembly;  the  thoughr 
which  may  well  enkindle  within  us  a  desire 
escape  from  our  earthly  imprisonment.     Perl 
it  increases  your  sorrow  to  recollect  his  capac 
his  erudition,  his  virtue,  and  you  fondly  wish  ! 
the  charming  company  of  such   a  sou  ;  but  tl 
very  excellencies  themselves  ought  to  diminish  jt 
regrets,  because  you  knew  how  they  contribi  f 
to  the  good  of  manj',  during  the  short  period  ot! 
mortal   life,   and   proved   that  his   departure 
only  a  removal  to  the  happy  intercourse  of  hea  i 
In  fact,  as  often  as  you  reflect  upon  these  qual 
of  your  dear  son,  you  have  reason  to  be  than' 
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I  bd,  who  has  shown  such  kindness,  both  to  y 
njto  him,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  greatest  of 
ILivours;  for  a  grateful  mind  will  record  mor- 
ic,  IS  well  as  crosses. 

'  t  i<  l.iuooming,  therefore,  as  you  know,  to  be  re- 
fill to  the  will  of  God,  who  requires  us  to  mo- 
Ji  .:  our  griefs,  and  believe  that  no  real  evil  has 

tloii  your  son.  Let  these  considerations  afford 
ji.  rouil'ort,  and  repress  undue  anxiety.  The 
;ii  s  of  men  are  naturally  influenced  by  oxam- 
Ic  lor  It  seems  proper  that  we  should  not  refuse 
,  ijiiro  the  afflictions  incident  to  others,  and 
h)  1  iiiu4  be  sustained  as  the  common  law  of  our 
ifo.  How  calamitous  must  the  death  of  Abel 
u  Mppoared  to  our  first  parents,  by  the  murder 
iioiii  their  future  hopes,  in  reference  to  the 
mil,  seemed  to  be  cut  off,  in  regard  to  their  own 

II  \  ;  and  how  much  greater  cause  of  sorrow 
t;ii_<l  to  them,  wlien  the  human  race  consisted 
'iii small  a  number,  than  can  belong  to  you,  who 
3SSS  a  surviving  family,  in  which  distinct  evi- 
JD'S  of  piety  may  be  traced  ?  They  were  doubly 
bijded  by  the  death  of  one  son,  and  still  more 
f  le  wickedness  of  his  impious  brother. 

'Innumerable  instances  may  be   adduced  from 

le'istory  of  all  ages.     Recollect  the  old  bishop 

f:  ntiocb,  whose  three  sons  were  slain  by  the 

!p\t  Decius,  in  the  very  presence  of  their  parents, 

Dot  only  witnessed  his  cruel  conduct,  but  cs- 

d  and   encouraged   their  children  to  suffer  ; 

which  their  mother  beheld  the  murder  of  her 

|ind ;  and  having  embraced  the  cold  remains 

r  children  and  her  husband,  solemnly  com- 

"  them  to  the  grave. 

ou  remember  also  the  history  of  the  Emperor 
itius,  who  stood  a  silent  spectator,  while  his 
nd  daughter  wore  slain;  but  when  the  mur- 
approached  his  wife,  he  exclaimed  amid  a 
of  tears,   '  llightcous  art  Thou,   Oh  !  Lord, 

right  are  thy  judgments." 

Vise  men  have  often  inquired  with  astonish- 

for  what  reason  the  feeble  nature  of  men  is 

ssed  with  such  a  weight  of  affliction  ;  but  wo, 

an  trace  the  causes  to  a  divine  origin,  ought 

resigned  to  the   appointments  of  God,  and 

ourselves  of  these  remedies  for  grief  which 

[ik  goodness  has  revealed ;   and  while  these  are 

jpjsolace,  reflect  upon  this  bright  example  of  do- 

m  piety. 

fi''f,  when  you  are  absent  for  a  season  from  your 
«iy,  and  placed  at  a  distance  amongst  persons 
lyigenial  to  your  taste,  the  hope  of  returning 
»  alleviates  your  vexations ;  so  now  you  may 
Mamulated  to  patience  by  the  consideration  that 
iHittle  time  you  will  again  embrace  your  son, 
i';(3  delightful  assembly  of  the  skies,  adorned 
H  a  more  splendid  distinction  than  any  on  earth 
iniommand;  I  mean,  with  the  Glory  of  God; 
wblaced    among   prophets,    apostles,    and    the 

fg  hosts  of  heaven,  there  to  live  for  ever,  en- 
the  vision  of  God,  and  the  enrapturing  in- 
rse  of  Christ  himself,  the  holy  apostles,  and 
l*|ets.  Let  us  constantly  look  forward  to  this 
ly:ius  eternity,  during  the  whole  of  our  trouble- 
•p  pilgrimage,  as  the  goal  of  our  course  ;  and 

ibear  with  the  greater  fortitude  our  present 
lions,  because  the  race  is  short,  and  we  are 
led,  not  to  the  fugitive  enjoyments  of  this 
iiut  to  the  possession  of  that  blessed  eternity, 
ijnich  we  shall  participate,  the  wisdom  and  the 
jhousncss  of  God. 

f  Jut  as  you,  my  learned  and  pious  friend,  are 
alicquainted  with  these  truths,  I  have  written 
le  lore  briefly ;  and  I  pray  God  to  invigorate 
at  your  body  and  mind.  You  remember,  it  is 
li< '  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
»i ;.'     Farewell." 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETLVG. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  which  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  18th  instant,  was  quite  as  large  as 
any  held  here  for  several  years  past.  The  llepre- 
sentatives  on  being  called  were  all  present  except 
two,  one  of  whom  it  was  stated  was  prevented  from 
attendance  by  indisposition.  An  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
referred  to  a  committee. 

The  clerk  informed  the  meeting  there  were  upon 
the  table  some  papers  received  through  the  corres- 
pondents in  London,  one  of  which  was  a  minute  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  informing  of  its  having 
declined  addressing  an  epistle  to  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing last  year,  which  minute  ho  proposed  to  read. 
Objections  being  made  to  having  the  minute  read, 
considerable  discussion  ensued  upon  the  subject. 
Several  Friends  expressed  the  opinion  that  as  it 
had  been  concluded  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  meet- 
ing two  years  ago  to  suspend  all  epistolary  inter- 
course with  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  London 
Yearly  Meeting  had  informed  this  meeting  last  year 
that  it  had  decided  not  to  send  an  epistle  to  it,  it 
was  therefore  better  to  let  the  subject  pa.ss  by  with- 
out further  notice.  A  very  few  objected  to  the 
reading  of  the  minute  on  the  ground  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  having  acknowledged  the  separate 
meeting  in  Ohio,  while  a  large  number  spoke  in 
favor  of  having  the  minute  read.  E'inally  it  was 
concluded  to  omit  the  reading,  and  proceed  with 
the  business  in  usual  course.  The  Representatives 
being  requested  to  stop  at  the  rise  of  the  meeting, 
to  consider  of  and  propose  to  the  next  sitting,  the 
name  of  a  Friend  to  act  as  clerk,  and  another  to 
assist  him,  then  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  p.  ji. 

Afternoon. — The  Representatives  reported  that 
on  conferring  together,  the  way  did  not  open  to  make 
a  change  at  the  present  time,  they  therefore  pro- 
posed the  continuance  of  William  Evans  as  clerk, 
and  Samuel  HiUes  to  assist  him  ;  which  being 
united  with  by  the  meeting,  they  were  appointed  to 
the  respective  stations. 

The  clerk  was  about  to  proceed  with  reading 
the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffering,  when  a 
Friend  stated  to  the  meeting  that  he  had  laid  upon 
the  table  an  epistle  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Nottingham,  addressed  to  this,  which 
epistle  he  thought  ought  now  to  be  read.  A  few 
voices  were  heard  in  approbation  of  reading  it, 
but  the  meeting  on  consideration  decided  not  to 
have  it  read. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
now  laid  before  the  meeting,  setting  forth  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  during  the  past  year.  The 
principal  subjects  that  had  engaged  its  attention, 
were  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  "  Appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Coloured  Races,"  prepared  by 
that  body  last  year,  and  approved  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  "  Advices"  issued  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  its  members  at  different  times.  There  was 
an  interesting  report  respecting  the  printing  and  di-- 
tribution  of  the  approved  writings  of  Friends,  &c. 
The  labours  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  ap- 
proved, and  a  desire  expressed  that  it  might  con- 
tinue to  execute  faithfully  the  duties  entrusted  to 
it.  Blonthly  Meetings  wore  directed  to  see  that  all 
their  members  were  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
"  Advices."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  exam- 
ine and  settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  ou  Third-day 
moruiiiL'. 


Tldrd-duy  morning. — The  meeting  entered  on 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its  subordinate 
branches  and  members,  as  set  forth  in  the  answers 
to  the  queries,  and,  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
sixth  query  inclusive,  it  adjourned  until  4  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M. — Proceeded  in  attending  to  the 
state  of  Society  as  represented  by  the  replies  to  the 
queries.  After  they  had  been  got  through  with, 
the  subject  of  granting  certificates  to,  and  receiving 
certificates  from  those  meetings  which  have  ac- 
knowledged the  separate  meeting  in  Ohio  was 
introduced,  and  led  to  some  discussion.  A  very 
few  individuals  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
subordinate  meetings  should  no  longer  grant  or  ac- 
cept such  certificates,  but  this  opinion  was  evident- 
ly not  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  observed  by  several  Friends  that 
in  the  present  state  of  our  religious  Society,  the 
subject  was  one  attended  with  difliculties,  but  that 
the  present  was  no  time  to  make  any  change  from 
the  usual  practice,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
meetings  and  members,  to  regard  the  provision  of 
the  discipline  upon  the  subject.  This  was  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  expressed  in  the  meeting,  and  the 
subject  was  left  without  any  decision  being  minu- 
ted. Then  adjourned  until  4  o'clock  on  Fourth- 
day  afternoon. 

Fourth-day,  4  o^clock,  p.  m. — After  the  open- 
ing minute  was  read,  the  report  of  the  Boarding- 
School  Committee  was  read,  but  before  the  meet- 
ing could  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  School  as  presented  thereby,  a  Friend  pro- 
posed the  reading  of  the  certificates  of  our  friend, 
Robert  Lindsay,  now  on  a  visit  in  this  land,  more 
particularly  to  persons  not  of  our  Society,  and  to 
a  class  of  members  residing  in  situations  remote 
from  the  settlements  of  Friends.  As  these  certifi- 
cates had  not  come  up  from  the  Meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders,  the  reading  of  them  was  objected 
to.  The  objection  ou  the  part  of  some  was  based 
on  the  fact  of  those  documents  not  being  addressed 
to  this  meeting.  It  was  conceded  by  all,  that  it 
had  been  the  practice  for  more  than  fifty  years  in 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  for  no  certificates  of  ministers 
visiting  it  to  be  read  in  it,  unless  they  had  first 
been  read  in  the  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders. 
This  opened  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  latter 
meeting  to  withhold  such  certificates,  and  the  dis- 
cipline relative  to  the  reading  of  the  certificates  of 
ministers  visiting  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  read. 
It  was  contended  by  several,  that  the  language  of 
the  discipline  left  no  right  of  withholding  certifi- 
cates in  the  hands  of  the  Meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 
tained, that  as  this  practice  had  obtained  for  so 
long  a  period,  during  which  the  discipline  had  been 
twice  revised,  and  yet  no  change  had  taken  place, 
it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
had  sanctioned  the  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
in  exercising  a  judgment,  respecting  the  certificates 
of  those  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  which 
were  presented  to  it.  A  fear  was  expressed  by 
some  Friends,  lest  the  omission  to  read  such  certi- 
ficates might  be  construed  as  a  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  a  de- 
sire or  intention  to  cut  itself  off  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings.  This,  however,  was  decidedly  repu- 
diated, and  the  desire  expressed  by  many  that  tho 
way  would  ere  long  be  opened  for  the  renewal  of 
correspondence  with  the  other  Yearly  Meetings. 
The  subject  was  then  passed  from,  and  the  report 
of  the  School  Committee  again  read.  This  report 
was  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and  the  Commit- 
tee was  encouraged  to  continue  their  care  and  la- 
bour to  maintain  the  School  in  its  present  efficient 
condition,  and  in  accordance  with  the  religious  con- 
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cern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.     Then  adjourned  to 
4  o'clock,  Fifth-day  afternoon. 

Fifth-day,  4  o'clock,  v.  M. — The  first  subject 
that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  gradual 
civilization  of  the  Indian  natives,  which  was  un- 
usually interesting  and  encouraging,  showing  that 
those  poor  people  who  are  under  the  care  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  are  reaping  decided  advantages 
from  the  care  and  help  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  it  upon  them. 

From  the  reports  upon  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors by  the  members,  sent  up  from  the  respective 
Quarters,  which  were  now  read,  it  appeared  there 
are  remaining  sixty-seven  who  have  occasionally 
used  this  pernicious  article  as  drink,  or  given  it  as 
such  to  others  during  the  past  year.  A  strong  de- 
sire was  manifested  that  the  subordinate  meetings 
and  members  may  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  en- 
tirely remove  this  dangerous  practice  from  within 
our  borders,  and  that  affectionate  labour  should  be 
continued  towards  those  who  have,  as  yet,  been 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  concern  of  the  body, 
by  altogether  abstaining  from  the  use  of  this  per- 
nicious article  as  a  beverage.  The  subject  was 
ao-ain  recommended  to  the  care  of  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  meeting*!,  which  are  desired  to  give  it  re- 
newed attention,  and  report  as  usual  next  year. 

The  reports  upon  the  school  education  of  the 
children  of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly 
Meetinir,  showed  an  aggregate  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  twelve  of  suitable  age  to  go  to  school,  with 
their  disposition  in  that  respect  during  the  past 
year.  The  great  importance  of  having  the  children 
of  Friends  educated  in  schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  where  they  may  be  in_  good  measure 
shielded  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  bad 
associates,  and  their  minds  be  imbued  with 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  a1  held  by  Friends,  was  urged  upon  the 
meeting,  and  a  fear  expressed  lest  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  children  sent  to  the  public 
schools  may  prove  prejudical  to  their  best  interest 
and  that  of  the  Society.  The  subject  was  again 
commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  subordi- 
nate meetings,  which  are  to  report  upon  it  next 
year.  ^ 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  Treasurers 
account,  made  report,  which  was  adopted. 

A  report  signed  by  ten  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Appeal,  confirming  the  decisions  of  the  meetings 
below,  was  read  and  minuted. 

The  Clerk  read  a  minute  prepared  by  him,  em- 
bodying the  exercise  of  the  meeting  in  relation  to 
the  state  of  its  members,  as  manifested  during  the 
reading  and  answering  of  the  Queries,  which  being 
approved,  and  the  business  being  all  gone  through, 
the  meeting  concluded  ;  to  meet  again  at  the  usual 
time  next  year. 


isis  is  at  hand.  A  corps  of  fifty  thousand  men  goes 
from  this  city  to  Italy  to-morrow,  and  on  the  following 
day  another  corps  of  sixty  thousand  men  is  to  be  assem- 
bled here.  A  reserve  corps  of  seventy  thousand  men  will 
be  placed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Gortschaliofr,  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
presided  at  the  Conference  on  the  affairs  of  the  Dann- 
bian  Principalities,  which  opened  on  the  7tb.  The  Ot- 
Plenipotentiary  set  forth  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Sultan  to  submit  the  question  of  the  election 
of  Conza  to  the  Conference. 

The  London  Morning  Post  publishes  a  long  and  im- 
portant memorandum  presented  by  the  Sardinian  go- 
vernment to  that  of  Great  Britain  on  the  condition  of 
Italy.  It  points  out  the  means  by  which  the  danger  of 
war  or  a  revolution  might  be  warded  off,  and  the  Italian 
cincstion  at  least  temporarily  solved.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  at  Rome,  says  that  the  general  opinion 
there  is,  that  the  proposed  Congress  will  simply  delay 
ut  cannot  prevent  it,  because  it  will  not  effectually 
settle  the  Italian  question. 

The  Portuguese  government  has  authorized  the  free 
admission  into  Portugal  of  Indian  corn. 

The  Russian  government  has  effected  a  loan  of  £12,- 
000,000  at  three  per  cent.  The  loan  to  be  paid  in  instal- 
ments. By  way  of  Russia,  it  is  reported  tliat  a  famine 
was  prevailing  in  the  southern  pan  of  China. 

Australian  papers  of  Second  month  14th,  had  been  re- 
ceived. New  gold  fields,  of  fair  promise,  had  been  dis- 
covered near  Melbourne.  The  shipmeuts  of  gold  con- 
tinued large.  Over  a  million  sterling  was  en  route  to 
England.  The  steamer  Royal  Charter  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool, ■ 


aays 


from  Melbourne. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  mo.  9th. 

Lord  Derby  had  announced  in  the  Briti.sh  House  of 
Lords,  that  liie  Cabinet  had  decided  to  dissolve  Pa 
nicnt,  as  soon  as  the  public  business  permitted.  They 
thought  that  the  country  ought  to  be  consulted  at  the 
present  crisis,  and  because  the  interests  of  peace  would 
suffer  from  a  change  in  the  administration.  D  Israeli 
made  a  similar  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons 

The  Sedition  trials  iu  Belfast  resulted  in  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jnry. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  on  the  continent  wai 
Btill  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  government  of  Sar- 
dinia manifests  no  intention  of  disarming,  while  Austrir 
insists  upon  this  step  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the 
Congress.  The  movement  of  troops  and  war  material  in 
France  continued  on  a  laige  scale.  The  war  feeling  was 
also  strong  in  Austria.  The  Times  corrcsiiondent  in 
Vienna  had  telegraphed  as  follows  ;  "  The  long  c.Npected 


Telegraphic  advices  from  Bombay  to  Third  month  4th, 
had  been  received.  The  India  government  was  seriously 
embarrassed  in  its  finances,  and  there  was  a  panic  in  the 
money  market.  The  soundings  taken  by  the  steamer 
Cyclops,  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  Indian  telegraph,  hac 
been  perfectly  successful. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  suffered  a  slight  de- 
cline.    The  range  of  prices,  from  Id.  to  8|rf. 

The  marliet  for  breadstuffs  was  dull,  with  little  change 
in  prices. 

The  bullion  iu  the  Bank  of  England  had  decreased 
£080,000.     Consols,  94j  a  95. 

Four  days  later  news  from  England,  state  that  war  was 
generally  considered  inevitable,  and  much  depression 
prevailel  until  the  11th,  when  re-assuring  rumors  were 
current,  and  announcements  were  made  that  the  conces- 
sions made  by  Austria  in  the  preliminary  conditions, 
gave  renewed  hopes  for  the  meeting  of  a  Congress,  and 
aused  considerable  recovery  iu  the  funds  at  London, 
nd  on  the  continent.  Austria  has  proposed,  and  the 
ther  powers,  it  is  said,  have  consented  to  a  simul- 
aneous  disarming  before  the  Congress  meets. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  rejected  a  resolution  in 

fivvour  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  by  three  majority.     It  was 

expected  that  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  in  about 

week,  preparatory  to  a  new  election  of  members. 

The  Indian   loan  of  seven  millions  sterling  bad  been 

formallv  introduced  into  the  London  market. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— At  the  latest  dates,  the  revolu- 
in  in  Chili  had  been  nearly  quelled.  A  considerable 
mber  of  lives  on  both  sides  had  been  sacrificed  during 
the  outbreak. — In  Bolivia,  the  opposition  party  had  been 
beaten  during  an  engagement  with  the  government 
forces. — .V  fearful  earthquake  has  destroyed  the  city 
of  Quito.  The  loss  of  property  is  said  to  amount  to 
§3,000,000,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  is  stated  to  be 
not  less  than  2000  ;  some  of  the  estimates  make  the 
number  much  greater.  A  number  of  small  towns  to  the 
northward  of  Quito  were  also  destroyed  by  the  earth 
quake,  and  some  damage  was  done  at  Guayaquil!. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Treaty  tcith  Nicaragua.  —  I 
treaty  has  been  negotiated  with  Nicaragua,  and  con 
firme'd  by  that  government,  by  which  Nicaragua  engages 
to  use  the  necessary  force  to  keep  the  transit  route  open  ; 
but  if  at  any  time  she  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  U.  States 
have  the  right  to  land  troops  to  protect  persons  and  p 
perty.  The  treaty  was  returned  from  Nicaragua  with  an 
amendment  which,  in  substance,  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  use  due  vigilance  and  all  lawful  means  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  hostile  parties  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  invasion  of  Nicaragua.  This  amendment,  it 
is  stated,  is  not  acceptable  to  the  U.  S.  government. 
The  information  from  Nicaragua  leaves  no  doubt,  that 
the  British  are  acting  in  good  faith,  and  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  surrendering  the  Bay  Islands  and  the 
Mosquito  Protectorate. 

The  Slave  Trade.— The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury, 
commenting  on  the  acquittal  of  the  crew  of  the  slaver 
Echo,  says,  these  men  were  acquitted  by  the  jury,  because  it 
would  haoe  been  inconsistent,  cruel  and  hypocritical  in  Ihem 


condemn  men  to  death,  for  brinyiny  slaves  into  a  i 
nity,  where  they  are  bought  and  sold  every  day. 

New  J'orA.— Mortality  last  week,  405.     Childrer 
ten  years  of  age,  200.    Deaths  from  violence,  18,  i 

4  suicides,  5   drowned  and   1   murder.     The  Si  , 
Legislature,  before  adjourning,  passed  a  law  prohibit 
children   under   fourteen    years   of   age,   from    visiti 
theatres,  unless  accompanied  by  their  parents  or  i 
dians.     The  ordinary  rates  of  interest  remain  at  i:\t 
per  cent,  on  call,  and  6  a  7  per  cent,   for  discounts    i^ 
good  paper.  '   ! 

Fhiladelphia.—'iloTtaWty  last  week,  188;  96  aduh 
and  92  children  ;  37  deaths  from  consumption,  and  | ! 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  j 

New  Orleans. — The  city  government  has  p.assed  an  .  |  j 
aance  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  right  of  way 
twenty  years,  to  establish   passenger  railroads  in  tl 
city.     The  contract  to  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidd  ■ 

The  Mississippi.  —  The  prolonged  wet  weathe 
caused  freshets  in  all  the  Western  rivers,  and  imraei 
amage  has  been  done,  especially  on  the  lower  Miss 
sippi,  where  the  loss  is  estimated  at  more  than  a  milli 
of  dollars.  Two  coal  boats  were  swept  into  a  creva; 
ar  Lake  Providence,  La.,  a  few  days  since,  by  whi: 
thirty  lives  were  lost. 

The  Sugar  Planters. — The  unusual  quantity  of  n; 
that  has  fallen  this  spring,  and  the  succeeding  cold  ■ 
ther,  has  prevented  many  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  plat 
ers  from  preparing  their  ground,  and  makes  the  prosps 
of  a  fair  crop  unfavourable. 

Indian  Hostilities. — A  company  of  Texan  range 
manded  by  Capt.  Ford,  recently  went  in  pursuit  of  soi 
Indians  in  the  northern  part  of' the  State,  who  had  i 
ried  off  four  hundred  horses.  On  his  return  he  was  si 
prised  by  the  Indians,  who  surrounded  his  compai 
and  ordered  them  to  surrender.  The  demand  not  bei 
complied  with,  the  Indians  attacked  the  rangers,  for 
eight  in  number,  and  killed. all  of  them,  except  Ca 
Ford  and  four  others,  who  cut  their  way  through,  a 
escaped. 

California.— Sa.n  Francisco  dates  to  Fourth  mo.  5 

have  been   received  at   New  Orleans.     The  steanisl, 

John   L.  Stephens  had  sailed  with  over  §2,000,001 

gold,  for  New  York.     The   San   Francisco  market  ■ 

overstocked  with  most  kinds  of  goods,  which  in  cot 

quence  had  fallen  in  price.     An  unusually  large  spri:| 

iness  was  anticipated.     The  rate  of  interest, 

cent,  a  month.     The  emigration  to  the  Frazer  ri\ 

diggings  continued  unabated.    A  bill  to  divide  the  Su 

of  California  had  passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislatun 

Kansas. — The  official  majority  in  favour  of  the  calli ; 

of  a  State  Constitutional  Convention,  was  38S 

Gov.  Medary  has  issued  a  proclamation  providing  l| 

election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  to  forir 

Constitution   to   assemble  at  Wyandotte,   in  the  SiJ 

month  next. 

I'lah. — Late  accounts  from  the  territory  state, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  persons  will  probal 
leave  it  in  a  few  months  for  the  Eastern  States  and  C» 
fornia,  nearly  all  of  them  apostates   from  the  Morm 
church. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mark  Willits,  agt.,  0.,  S2,  vol.  32,  a 
for  John  Hoyle,  John  Hoyle,jr.,  James  W.  McGrew,  Finl  j 
McGrew,  and  Alfred  McGrail,  §2  each,  vol.  32;  fnl 
Jeremiah  Rogers,  per  W.  B.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  32.  I 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION.       ! 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Schti 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Ai' 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  9th,  iel| 

at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'iy.j 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIBLlI 

The  Sessions  of  this  school  begin  on  the  first  Seconj 

days  in  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  months.     For  inforaj 

tion  and  circulars,  apply  to  Thomas  Conabd.| 

West  Grove  P.  0-,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.j 

Fourth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  at  his  residence.  East  Whiteland,  Chester  C 
Pa.,  on  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  1859,  after  a  lingen 
illness,  James  Mali.v,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age 
much  esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Whiteland  Partii 
lar  and  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  PennsjIvKnia  Hank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

rom  an  interesting  address    delivered  to  the 

lug  Class   at  Friends'   Select   School  for 

,  Philadelphia,  by  Joseph   W.  Aldrich, 

cipal,  we  take  the  following  extracts,  and  com- 

'  the  sentiments  contained  therein  to  the  scri- 

ionsideration  of  Friends  generally,  and  more 

ally  of  those  Friends  in  the  city,  who  have 

Iren  to  educate  : — 

'  jBut  I  cannot  dismiss  this  opportunity,  without 

llliling  somewhat  to  the  present  condition  of  cdu- 

;a  m  amongst  us.     To  you,  parents,  it  is  a  sub- 

■.  ol'  the  deepest  moment;  one  which   is  iu- 

1  trly  connected  with  the  present  and  lasting 

(  n.   of  your  children.     Next  to  the  guarded 

!■  ,!-  education  of  the  child,  the  proper  develop- 

1  1    u  its  intellectual  powers  is  undoubtedly  most 

iii'rt:ii;t.     When  we  consider  the  value  of  youth 

jsi  period  for  acquiring  knowledge,  upon  which 

lo'iueh  is  dependent,  the  responsibility  which  rests 

30,  upon  parent  and  teacher,  in  regard  to  its  pro- 

oejimprovement,  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  as 

}c-  great.     Education  must  commence  at  home. 

Ui  u  the  mother,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  child, 

lolves  principally  the   duty  of  its  training.     It 

jaliot  be  taught  too  early  implicit  habits  of  obe- 

iiice.     It  cannot  be  impressed  too  early  with  a 

e»e  of  religious  responsibility. 

!o  powerful  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  mo- 
ih;  at  this  plastic  period  of  existence,  that  it  sel- 
Ici  ceases  to  exert  a  powerful  and  visible  effect, 
)ijer  for  good  or  evil,  through  life. 

J  he  habits  of  the  pupil  on  entering  school  are 
'rally  a  pretty  sure  index  of  the  social  atmos- 
.liic  ;it  home.  If  he  has  been  taught  the  lesson 
jl'iluaeiicc,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  dutiful  and 
,:itnal  regard  for  discipline,  and  in  a  cheerful 
It  litiou  to  the  instructions  of  his  teachers.  If,  on 
li  eontrary,  he  has  had  his  own  way  at  home, 
II.  lia-  leeome  the  governor  instead  of  the  go- 
eird,  it  soon  demonstrates  itself  in  resistance  to 
if'llul  restraint,  and  in  general  antagonism  to 
■  order. 

his  laxity  of  discipline  at  home  is  too  often,  I 

the  result  of  an  impression,  on  the  part  of 

»£mts,  that  the  school  to  which  they  propose  sond- 

the  child  will  correct  his  bad  habits.     What 

igh  he  may  defy  authority  at  home,  and  may 

cjtract  other  habits  which  are  the  natural  result 

lapse  from  duty,  yet  West  Town,  or  Select 

l(|ool,  or  Havcrford  will  reform  him.    This  result 


no  doubt  sometimes  occurs ;  but  does  not  this  iin 
prudent  course  more  frequently  terminate  in  stamp 
ing  upon  the  boy  a  character  which  he  never  loses' 
The  responsibility  of  homo  training  rests  upon  the 
parent,  and  he  cannot  free  himself  from  it.  To  ex- 
pect the  teacher  to  perform  the  duty  which  ho  has 
neglected,  is  to  impose  double  labour  upon  him. 

It  is  the  teacher's  province  to  carry  on  at  school 
the  homo  government  of  a  well-regulated  house- 
hold. During  the  time  of  school  he  acts  for  the 
parent,  and  like  the  parent  is  responsible  for  a 
neglect  of  his  duties.  Whoever  allows  his  children 
to  enter  school  with  loose  notions  of  morals  or  dis- 
cipline, interferes  materially  with  the  rights  of 
others.  lie  tacitly  claims  for  his  pupil  time  and 
attention  of  the  teacher  which  should  have  been 
the  equal  property  of  all.  Nay,  more;  he  frc- 
|uently  excludes  the  better  scholars,  because  pa- 
•ents  who  are  careful  of  their  children  at  home  will 
not,  without  great  reluctance,  place  them  in  a 
school  where  they  will  be  surrounded  by  associa- 
tions of  this  character. 

Supposing,  then,  the  child  has  received  a  proper 
home  education  ;  make  for  him  a  careful  selection 
of  a  school.  In  this  selection,  be  not  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  secondary  considerations,  such  as 
beauty  of  location,  the  fashionable  air  of  the  esta- 
blishment, or  the  popularity  of  the  institution  ;  but 
look  well  to  the  morals  maintained  in  it,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted. 

When  the  choice  has  been  once  made  adhere  to 
,  unless  there  be  some  very  important  reason  for 

change.  It  takes  a  scholar  from  three  to  six 
months  to  become  acclimated  to  a  new  school;  and 
until  this  is  eflFected,  very  little  progress  will  be 
made  by  him  in  his  studies.  Some  children  are 
kept  so  much  on  the  move  by  this  mistaken  policy, 
as  materially  to  interfere  with  their  education. 
One  school,  even  though  of  inferior  recommenda- 
tions, steadily  attended,  will  accomplish  more  for 
th(?  pupil  than  half  a  dozen  of  superior  grade, 
visited  in  succession  for  three  or  six  months. 

13c  careful  that  the  child,  when  it  has  once  en- 
tered school,  attend  it  regularly.  Let  nothing  but 
ness,  or  the  most  urgent  necessity,  interfere 
with  this  punctual  attendance. 

Frequent  absences  tend  to  discourage  the  scho- 
lar by  throwing  him  behind  his  class-mates ;  and 
even  when  his  former  position  is  regained,  result, 
not  rarely,  in  a  loss  of  interest,  from  his  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  portions  studied  during  his 
absence."         *  *  »  » 

"  Teaching,  amongst  other  denominations  in  this 
country,  has  already  assumed  the  position  of  an 
independent  profession,  and  in  our  own  Society,  is 
certainly  tending  in  that  direction. 

That  it  is  an  occupation  requiring  peculiar  qua- 
fications  for  its  successful  prosecution,  will  be 
denied  by  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
the  management  of  schools.  That  comparatively 
few  of  all  who  enter  upon  it,  possess  these  qualifi- 
cations is  equally  well  established.  Probably  not 
more  than  one  in  five  or  six,  has  the  natural  tact 
to  govern  a  school  properly  ;  I  say  natural,  because 
I  am  convinced,  that  unless  some  innate  fitness,  in 
this  respect,  is  possessed,  it  cannot  be  acquired.    A 


teacher  who  cannot  govern  well,  cannot  cfDciently 
instruct.  To  this  qualification  must  be  superadded, 
an  ability  to  instruct,  and  a  facility  in  illustration  ; 
a  ready  fund  of  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  a 
patience  untiring,  and  an  equanimity  not  easily 
disturbed.  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  not 
more  than  one  half,  of  all  the  teachers  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Society,  have  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  the  successful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

A  great  mistake  is  undoubtedly  made  in  our 
schools,  by  entrusting  the  instruction  of  the  younger 
children,  to  persons  of  limited  attainments.     This 

at  present,  perhaps  in  sonic  degree,  unavoidable ; 
but  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  less  advanced  pupils  need  at  least  as  well 
qualified  teachers  as  the  older  ones.  Under  the 
system,  much  that  is  learned  in  many  of  the 
primary  schools,  is  to  be  unlearned  as  the  scholar 
becomes  more  advanced.  Every  teacher  who  has 
noticed  the  marked  effect  of  interesting  collateral 
information,  such  as  experience  alone  can  suggest, 
upon  even  the  most  elementary  studies,  in  arousing 

nd  fixing  the  attention  of  this  class  of  scholars, 

ill  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  position. 
Geography  may  thus  be  made  a  wondrous  talc  of 
travels,  every  place  of  importance  being  impressed 
on  the  memory,  by  some  remarkable  circumstance 
of  history,  climate  or  production.  Grammar  may 
hus  become  something  more  than  the  mere  de- 
clension of  nouns,  or  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  or 
the  frigid  repetition  of  rules  and  false  syntax. 

Were  you  in  possession  of  a  diamond  of  great 
value,  which  you  were  desirous  of  having  so  cut 
and  polished,  as  to  bring  out  all  its  beauties,  would 
you  not  naturally  endeavour  to  select  the  best  lapi- 
dary, even  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense? 

The  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  your  chil- 
dren, are  gems  more  precious  than  those  of  Gol- 
conda  or  the  diamonds  of  Brazil,  and  yet  they  are 
too  lightly  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  inexperi- 
enced, to  be  nicked  and  marred,  and  perhaps  de- 
spoiled entirely  of  their  beauty.     But,  it  will  be 

id,  "  we  place  our  children  in  the  schools  of 
Friends,  and  appoint  competent  committees  to  ob- 
tain teachers."  This  is  all  true.  Those  commit- 
tees serve  you  faithfully,  procure  the  best  teachers . 
they  can  in  the  Society,  and  make  as  satisfactory 

ports  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  yet 
your  children  are  frequently  but  indiff'erently 
taught.  And  why  so  ?  Simply  because  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  such  scanty  inducements  have  been 
held  out  to  teachers,  that  very  few  young  men  have 
been  found  willing  to  prosecute  teaching  as  a  set- 
tled business.     It  is  often  entered  upon  merely  as 

stepping  stone  to  some  more  lucrative  occupation ; 
and  thus  it  results,  that  our  schools  are  supplied  by  a 
succession  of  inexperienced  teachers.  Further,  too 
little  discrimination  is  made  between  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  qualified  and  experienced,  and 
that  of  those  who  are  bogiuners  in  the  business. 

In  all  other  employments,  the  labourer  receives 
a  remuneration  bearing  some  ratio  to  the  character 
of  his  services,  and  to  his  esporiencc. 

That  is  just ; — for  it  is  not  only  a  proper  reward 
to  long  and  well  directed  exertions,  but  forma  a 
healthful  stimulus  to  those  who  are  less  proficient.- 
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Tills  priuciple  is  now  generally  recognized  in 
schools  out  of  our  Society,  and  is  slowly  forcing  a 
reluctant  assent  in  it. 

If  then,  the  supply  of  teachers  of  the  ri_;ht  qua- 
lifications, is  at  the  present  time  so  deficient,  what 
is  the  natural  remedy  ? 

The  answer  is  at  hand. 

Through  your  committees,  hold  out  higher  in- 
ducements for  good  instruction  :  these  committees 
are  hut  your  agents,  selected  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  in  these  matters.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
iudiffi.'rent  schools,  they  may  regret  the  indifference, 
but  I  do  not  see  wellj  how  they  can  correct  it.  But 
if  it  be  your  individual  and  prevailing  sentiment, 
that  you  will  patronize  nothing  but  a  good  course 
of  instruction,  and  are  willing  to  support  it,  they 
will  cheerfully  aid  you  in  realizing  your  wishes. 

In  other  kinds  of  business,  experience  shows  that 
the  best  article  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end  ;  and  so, 
especially,  is  it  the  case  in  education. 

Secure  then  the  best  teachers,  and  afford  them  a 
remunerative  compensation." 


FaUcniJjg  Hogs  Mid  tlwir  Manure. — To  give 
hogs  a  start,  when  first  put  up  for  fattening, 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  better  food  than  good, 
ripe  pumpkins,  boiled  and  steamed  with  a  moiety 
of  potatoes,  and  the  whole  well  seasoned  with  meal 
scalded  and  mixed  with  milk.  There  is  a  sweet- 
ne.-s  in  the  boiled  pumpkin  which  is  very  attractive 
to  his  pigship.  Indeed,  all  the  trouble  with  this 
kind  of  food  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  to 
supply  their  wants.  The  writer  has  fed  to  a  pen 
of  twenty,  two  kettles  of  sixty  gallons,  per  day,  for 
two  weeks.  I  think  to  commence  on  this  even  pre- 
ferable to  hard  coro.  While  upon  this  subject, 
allow  me  just  to  suggest  how  large  an  amount  of 
good  fertilizing  matter  is  usually  thrown  away  in 
feeding  our  pork.  The  common  course  is  to  have 
an  enclosed  pen  for  the  swine  to  eat  and  sleep  in, 
and   all   the   manure   made  usually   goes   into  an 


For  "The  Friend." 

The    testimony   of  William    Penn,   concerning 
Isaac  JPenini^ton. 

FOR    OUR    rOUNG   FRIENDS. 

Isaac  Penington  was  well  descended  as  to  his 
worldly  parentage,  and  born  heir  to  a  fair  inherit- 
ance ;  his  education  was  suitable  to  his  quality 
among  men,  having  all  the  advantages  the  schools 
and  universities  of  his  own  country  could  give 
hira,  joined  with  the  conversation  of  some  of  the 
most  knowing  and  considerable  men  of  his  own 
time.  But  his  natural  abilities,  the  gifts  of  his 
Creator,  they  excelled  :  he  was  a  man  quick  in 
apprehension,  fruitful  in  conception,  and  of  a  lively 
wit  and  intelligence,  all  adorned  with  an  extra- 
ordinary mildness;  that  as  other  men  are  wont  to 
show  their  pregnancy  by  sharpness,  he  manifested 
his  with  an  engaging  sweetness. 

His  father's  station  in  public  business  gave  him 
pretence  to  a  share  of  the  world's  greatness  ;  but, 
which  brings  me  to  his  better  and  religious  capa- 
city, he,  with  blessed  meek  Moses,  refused  the 
Egyptian  glory  of  the  world,  and  chose  rather  a 
life  dedicated  to  an  inquiry  after  God,  vt.nA.  holy 
jelloic ship  with  him  ayid  his  despised  Israel. 

Very  early  did   the  Lord  visit  him  with  a  more 
than   ordinary  manifestation  of  his   love  ;   and   it 
had   that  good  effect  upon  him,  that  it  kept  him 
both   from,  the   evils    and   vain   worships    of 
world  ;  and  he  became  the 
and  familiars  for  his  awful 


the 


paring  to  ofifer  to  him,  which  only  is  accepted  lei  \ 
him.  '. 

This  drew  reproach  upon  him,  as  a  man  sing  ■ 
lar  and  censorious,  from  the  worldly  professor , 
particularly  the  clergy,  (that  common  eclipse  bj 
tween  God  and  the  souls  of  people  ;)  yet  tho ; 
that  with  him  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Lrat! 
and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  power  ai, 
great  glory,  they  found  him  out,  valued  and  ho 
cured  him,  and  sweet  was  their  fellowship  to  hiuj 
who  boasted  in  nothing  more  than  tliat  tliey  hi 
nothing  to  boast  of,  whilst  the  Laodicea  of  the 
age  thought  she  wanted  nothing :  and  hi  th 
emptiness  they  waited  to  he  filled  of  him  that  fiUe  , 
all  things  at  his  coming  and  kingdom,  that  tbi 
might  be  tlie  witnesses  of  bis  resurrection  and  a  , 
pearanee.  Some  of  them  died  before  that  blessi; 
time  came  ;  some  saw  it,  and  were  glad,  and  wi 
good  old  Simeon  departed  in  peace :  and  othe 
lived  to  see  the  glory  of  that  blessed  day  bo:] 
dawn  and  break  forth  upon  them  to  their  admir  i 
tion  and  comfort;  among  whom  my  dear  fathe| 
in-law,  Isaac  Penington,  was  not  the  last,  nor  lea 
of  note. 

About  the   year  1657,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
send  him  a  Peter  to  declare  to  him,  that  the  tin 
of  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  brea'. 
ing  forth  of  the  heavenly  work  of  Uod  in  the  sob 
of  men  and  women  was  come  ;  and  many  Aquil 
der  of  his  kindred  I  and  Priscillas  came  after,  who  instructed  him 
fe,   and  serious  and  |  the  way  of  God   more  perfectly.     And,  howev 
frequent  retirements,  declining  all   company  thatjhe  was  advanced  above  many  in  his  knowledg„ 
might  interrupt   his   meditations;  and    by  giving  Scripture,  and   had  formerly  received  many  ho' 


himself  over  to  a  life  of  mourning  and  pilgrimage, 
he  was  as  unpleasant  to  them,  as  the  world  was 
to  him.  Nor  did  this  sorrow  flow  from  a  sense  of 
former  vice  ;  for  he  was  virtuous  from  his  child- 
hood ;  but,  with  holy  Habakkuk,  from  the  dread 
he  had  of  tlie  truijesty  of  God,  and  his  desire  to 
find  a  resting-place  in  the  great  day  of  trouble. 
Nothincr  in  these  exercises  gave  him  ease  or  com- 


venly  'openings  of  Truth's  mysteries  in  his  sot- 
yet  did  the  Lord's  ivay  of  appearance  disoppoii 
his  expectation  ;  and  when  the  light  broke  forth  l 
his  heart,  which  his  sincerity  longed  for,  he  foul 
a  great  mixture,  and  that  he  had  much  to  lose  ai 
part  with,  before  he  came  to  be  that  blessed  liti. 
child,  (that  new  and  heavenly  birth,)  which 
herits  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  which  made  him  c 


uncovered  back  yard probably  a  real^raud  hole I  lo""*!  ^^^  the  smiles  of  God's  countenance  upon  Ms-^'Narroio  is  tlie  way,  and  strait  is  the  gate  inae 

where   the   manure    made    from   feeding   a  large  ^o"'^/  ^'^^    that  it  was   he  thirsted   after  w'Uk  aWiat  leads  to  life." 

quantity  of  crrain  is  allowed   to   be  leached  and  7''^'7^'''""^  *''^''^'^'^*°^' '   fir**)  -Ho"' shall  T  appear  ?  j      But  to  the  glory  of  the  living  God,  and  prai 


evaporated  by  the  rains  and  sun  ;  and  when  we 
come  to  get  out  this  valuable  compound  the  next 
season  to  apply  to  our  soil,  we  find  it  like  the 
Irishman's  flea — not  there.  Now,  we  talk  about 
the  value  of  swine's  manure,  and  with  truth,  for  it 
is  indeed  supposed  to  be  more  fertilizing  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.  This  being  so,  why  not 
endeavour  to  save  it,  and  not  actually  throiv  it 
away  in  the  manner  described  ?  If  no  better  re- 
medy presents,  just  make  a  temporary  cover  to  the 
hog  yard,  of  rough  boards,  or  any  thing  that  will 
keep  out  water,  and  just  supply  the  pigs  with 
plenty  of  material  to  work  up — muck,  turf,  straw, 
weeds,  leaves,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  thing  of  a 
decaying  vegetable  nature,  and  the  thing  is  done — 
when,  perchance,  the  next  season  you  will  find  that 
instead  of  five  loads  of  leached  manure,  you  will 
have  just  four  times  the  amount,  and  a  better 
article  at  that.  Now,  brother  farmers,  is  this  mere 
theory,  and  as  such  unworthy  of  a  trial — not  worth 
the  time  and  expense  ?  We  all  know  "  the  more 
manure  the  better  crops,"  and  will  not  a  course  of 
this  kind  tend  to  enhance  the  manure  heap '] 

The  Maine  Farmer  says  : — A  pig  or  hog  will 
improve  faster  when  alone  in  a  pen  than  when  shut 
up  and  fattened  in  company  with  others.  Although 
I  can  assign  no  satisfactory  reason  for  this,  unless 
it  be  that  the  solitary  hog  is  more  quiet  and  undis- 
tirbed  while  feeding,  yet  I  think  that  tho--e  who 
are  willing  to  try  the  exp,  rimsnt  will  find  it  to  be 
a  fact. 

Be  bountiful,  rather  than  expensive. 


and  then,  0  that  I  may  appear  before  God  !  lof  this  just  man's  memory,  let  me  say,  neither  1 

His  inward  exercises  and  enjoyments  being  of  a  worldly  station,  the  most  considerable  of  any  tb 
very  peculiar  nature,  made  him  take  little  comfort 'had  closed  with  this  way,  nor  the  contradictions 
in  any  of  the  religious  societies  then  known  tohim.  igave  to  any  former  conceptions,  nor  the  debas 
lie  was  as  o?ie  alone  ;  for  he  saw  so  much  of  thatjment  it  brought  upon  his  learning  and  wisdoi 
uncircumcised  and  uncrucified  flesh,  (which  is  as  nor  yet  that  reproach  and  loss  that  attended  1 
rrass,)  profess  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  king- [public  espousing  of  it,  did  deter  him  from  ownh 
dom, — I  mean  people  but  under  ordinary  convic-|and  cordially  embracing  of  it;  but  with  an  hui 
tions,  that  had  never  known  Jacob's  troubles,  novMe  and  broken  spirit  lie  fell  before  this  holy  appec 
the  fear  and  trembling  with  which  the  true  salva-  'ance  of  Jesus,  that  true  light  of  men,  whose  pow 
tion  is  wrought, — and  that  the  spirit  and  abilities  and  life  he  felt  revealed  in  him,  to  the  saving 


of  man  took  up  so  great  a  part  and  share  in  rel: 

jious  duties   among  them,  and   tho  Spirit  of  the 

Lord  so  little,  if  any  at  all,  that  he   felt  them  of 

little  or  no  use  to  him.     On  the  contrary,  he  was 

often  burdened  with  them,  and  pressed  in  spirit  to 

lay  open  their  carnal  state  under  a  christian  pro- 
fession ;  and  though  they  held  the  notions  of  the 
Truth,  it  was  not  in  tlie  precious  and  crperimental 

sense  of  the  holy  virtue  and  life  of  the  Truth  ; 
insomuch  that  he  found  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
break  their  false  peace,  and  bewilder  their  lofty 
wisdom    and    profession;    rather    approving   of  a 

state  of  humble  doubting,  than  hypocritical  confi-|wJa«  in  spirit,  that  so  he  might  enter  into 
dence ;  and  of  that  waiting  for  the  Lord's  coming  in  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  parting  uilfi  all  lie  h 
spirit,  without  sin,  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  that  not  received  of  God,  ho  received  a  new  stock  fr 
people  ma.y  tndy  know  the  Lord  and  his  work,  heaven,  wherein  God  prospered  him;  the  dew 
and  from  thence  speak  forth  his  praise  to  others,  I  heaven  rested  upon  his  branch  and  root,  and 
rather  than  profess  the  enjoyments  of  other  saints,  I  grew  rich  and  fruitful  in  al  heavenly  treasu 
that  had  been  obtained  through  great  tribulations,  I  fall  of  love,  faith,  mercy,  patience,  and  lo 
when  they  had  never  known  any  such  thing  in' s-aSeT'mg;  diligent  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  t 
thcnisc.'iYs,  and  so  had  no  true  sense  of  God's  in-  .exemplary  in  his  duty  to  God  and  men  !  Insom 
ward  work,   nor  tho   true   sacrifice   of  God's  pre-  that  1  may  say  he  was  one  of  a  thousand  ;  "z 


his  soul ;  and  boldly  owned  and  confessed  tl 
spiritual  coming  of  the  great  Messiah,  that  w 
able  to  teach  him  all  things :  to  his  name  his  ki 
truly  bowed,  and  the  Scripture  was  in  him  f 
filled  ;  with  Nathaniel  he  cried,  "  Thou  art  t 
Son  of  God  1  thou  art  the  king  of  Israel  !''  JVi 
he  saw  clearly  between  the  precious  and  the  vile 
himself,  between  that  which  was  truly  of  God,  a 
that  which  was  merely  of  man  in  his  former  eS' 
cises;  and  he  was  not  stiff  nor  stout  in  defence 
his  own  building,  and  former  conceivings  :  no ;  1 
sold  all  for  the  pearl,  and  became  willingly  apt 


THE    FRIEND. 


21, 


jyet  tender;  wise,  yet  humble  ;  a  constant  and!  grec  of  letting  Lis  mercy  to  others  almost  wound 

I  comer  to   meetings,  and  watchful   and  rove- 1  his  own   soul,  yet   so   deeply  did    his   love  to  the 

I  in  them  :   one  that  ever  loved  power  and  lite'  Lord  and  his  people,  and  to  Uio.tcoimlij  order  Uod 

than  words;  and   as  for  that   he  waited,  so 'had  settled  them  in,  engage  his  soul,  that  lie  wu.s 

d  he  often  be  deeply  affected  with  it,  and  as  bold  as  a  lion,  yea,  as  warlike  as  a  champion; 
je  to  utter  such  testimonies  as  were  greatly  to  against  that  sinrit  that  ivent  up  and  down  to  sow 

lelp  of  the  poor  and  the  needy,  the  weary  and^ JecJoitsics,  to  smite  and  rrf/cct  opnn  llic  liolij  care 
jy-laden,  tlie  true  sojourners  and  travellers  to\ of  the  brethren,  carnaUij  inhrimliif^  their  lender 


ternal  rest  and   city  of  God."     To   this  his 
]gs  as  well  as  ministry  tended,  as  his  ensuing 
ly  labours  will  abundantly  witness;  wherein 
1  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  observe  his  pecu- 
ind  mighty  love  to  the  great  professors  of  re- 
in these  kingdoms,  whom  carnal  apprehen- 
or  unjust  prejudices,    have    hindered    from 
|)[ng  with  the  blessed  Truth,  as  it  is  known  and 
Uimongst  us ;  and  his  fervent  labour  to  remove 
»  obstructions,  with  such  tenderness,  yet  great 
fe  ness,  that  I  may  venture   to  style  him  their 
Idle ;  for  as  in  almost  every  meeting,  so  in  every 
ki,  the  bent  of  his  spirit  was  towards  them,  that 
made  a  more  than  ordinary  profession 
d,  not  without  some  ancient  touches  of  the 
e  grace,   and  experience  of  God's  visitation, 
much    extinguished    with     human    and 
lly  mixtures,)  might  come  to  know  what  that 
aithey  once   tasted   of,  how  they  lost   it,  and 
hii  is  the  way  to  recover  the  living  and  full  en- 
y'cnt  of  it,  even  the  inward  knockings  and  ap- 
sajince  of  Jesus  the  Saviour,  to  the  salvation  of 
Cisouls  ;  and  I  pray  God  they  may  answer  his 
v|(for  he  was  much  spent  on  their  account;) 
;h  so  his  ministry,  writings,  travels,  and  tears 
ajnot  be  matter  of  charge  and  evidence  against 
ie]in  the  day  of  their  judgment. 
A.  his  outward   man   grew  in  age,  his  inward 
aigrew  in  grace,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  dear 
or  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  excellency 
lirh  ho  had  justly  counted  all  things  else  but 
■  ii^s  anil  dung:   for  it  was   observable  among 

ictlint  rightly  knew  him  in  his  declining  time, «.,^, 

hi|  the  candle  of  his  natural  life  burnt  dimmer,  I  joice  too. 


love  and  great  pains,  as  ij  uhul  /ii.\s  no/ie  hij  theui 
'Were  not  intended  to  the  c<lijiadiuii  of  the  bodij, 
but  exaltation  of  some  'parti/:alar  persons  over  it. 
2'his  ingratitude  and  i?ijustice  his  soul  abhorred, 
and  often  mourned  for  such  as  were  so  reduced  ; 
as  if  it  were  the  design  of  those  that  had  from  the 
beginning  laid  out  themselves  in  the  service  of  God 
and  his  people,  to  bring  them  at  last  to  a  blind  and 
unwarrantable  subjection,  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter exercise  dominion  over  them.  This  evil  eye  he 
helped  to  put  out;  and,  in  his  opposition  to  ^Aw 
tvandering  aud  destroying  spirit,  that  kails  out  of 
the  love  and  unity  of  brethren,  he  approved  him- 
self a  valiant  of  Israel,  a  Phineas  for  the  God  of 
his  salvation ;  and  the  rewards  of  heaven  were 
poured  into  his  bosom  ;  for  his  holy  ministry  mani- 
festly increased  in  life  and  power,  and  his  peace 
flowed  as  a  river,  and  many  were  the  witne--'Ses  of 
his  enlargements.  Let  those  that  hare  lost  their 
first  love,  and  eire  gone  from  tlieir  ancient  habita- 
tion, "  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things,"  if  they 
will :  surely  the  travails  and  testimonies  of  this 
blessed  man  will  be  a  witness  against  them  that 
will  not  easily  be  silenced,  aud  a  burthen  upon 
their  backs  that  will  not  be  easily  taken  off.  But 
because  he  desired  not  their  destruction,  but  prayed 
earnestly  to  the  last  for  their  return,  let  not  me, 
whilst  I  am  writing  of  bis  character,  fall  short  of 
his  compassions ;  no,  I  pray  God  also  with  my 
whole  spirit  that  they  may  repent,  be  contrite  in 
heart,  arid  faithfully  return  ;  at  which,  if  the  an- 
gels of  heaven,  certainly  the  spirits  of  the  just 
that  dwell  in  heavenly  places,  will  abundantly  re- 


'ul  waxed   stronger,   and,  like   a  replenished 

,m,  shined  with  greater  lustre  ;  and  truly  he  had 

'  ble  portion  of  the  Spirit  upon  him,  and  was 

ted  with  judgment   and   zeal   for  the  Lord, 

I  appeared  in  two  eminent  respects  : 

list,  that  he  was  very  urgent  that   all  those 

hqcnew  anything  of  the  heavenly  gift  of  minis- 

y  tito  others,  would  always  ivait  in  their  several 

■eAses  to  be  endued  icith  matter  and  power  from 

%  Ugh,  before  they  opened  their  mouths  in  a  tes- 

nady  for  the    Lord  ;   and   that  at   all   times,  as 

elljiut  of  meetings  as  in   them,  they  might  live 

I  iar  the  Lord,   as   to  feel   the   key  of  David 

)emg  the   mysteries   of  the   heavenly  kingdom, 

sdby  e.r])eriencing  the  depth  of  the  heavenly 

avjl,  and  the  trials,  deliverances,  and  consola- 

of  it,  with  that  dominion  and  victory  that  in 

d,  by  perseverance,  are  obtained,  they  might 

true   saviours  on  Mount  Zion,  the  salt  and 

of  the  world,  thoroughly  furnished  to  every 

>"'\v"ri1  and  work,  and  master-builders  in  God's 

'.  it  "  a  pure  and  living  stream  of  ministry 

■ontinued  and   conveyed  to  the  genora- 

-L  .J  L  iiue;   that  they  might  not  only  bear,  but 

■staii  what  we   have   known  of  the   word    and 

or  of  life  aud  redemption  in  our  age."     Herein 

5  \  s  very  careful. 

B;  his  excellency  in  the  second  respect,  was  his 
rvit  love  of  tite  Iwavenly  union  of  brethren  ; 


hatever  struck   at  that,  though  under  ever 
peoious  pretences,  he  no  sooner  perceived  it, 
subtle   but   mischievous  workings   of   it, 


arwith  deep  wisdom  he  detected,  and  with  his 

ho  might  encountered  and  opposed  it. 

All  though  by  nature  he  was  suffering  to  a  de- 


Thcse  two  cares  were  chiefly  and  almost  con- 
tinually before  him.  Thus  he  drew  near  to  the 
grave,  and  I  now  draw  to  an  end;  but  because 
this  service  is  never  to  be  done  again,  let  me  say, 
that  as  he  was  a  light  in  the  church,  so  he  was  a 
blessing  to  his  own  family  :  "  A  most  chaste  and 
loving  husband,  a  very  tender  and  prudent  father, 
and  a  just  and  kind  master."  I  will  add,  "  and  a 
good  neighbour,  and  a  most  secret  and  Arm  friend ;" 
of  all  irnapt  to  believe  ill,  but  7iever  to  report  it, 
much  less  to  do  it  to  any :  a  man  that  ruled  his 
tongue,  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak  :  but,  when  he 
did  speak,  he  was  serious,  yet  sweet,  and  not  un- 
chcerful.  What  shall  I  say,  but  that  great  aud 
many  were  the  gifts  God  honoured  him  with,  and 
with  them  he  truly  honoured  his  profession.  Being 
thus  fit  to  live,  he  was  prepared  to  die,  and  had 
nothing  else  to  do  when  that  summons  was  served 
upon  him,  which  was  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age ; 
at  which  time  it  pleased  the  Lord  he  fell  very.«ick, 
under  a  sharp  and  painful  distemper,  which  has- 
tened his  dissolution  :  however,  the  anguish  of  that 
bitter  exercise  could  give  no  shake  to  internal 
peace,  so  well  established  before  it  came  ;  but  he 
died,  as  he  lived,  in  the  faith  that  overcomes  the 
world ;  whose  soul  being  now  released  from  the 
confinements  of  time  and  frailties  of  mortality,  is 
ascended  into  the  glorious  freedom  and  undisturbed 
joys  of  the  just,  where,  with  his  holy  brethren,  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs  of  Jesus, 
he  for  ever  blesseth  and  praiseth  the  God  and 
Father  of  the  righteous  generations  by  Jesus  Christ, 
God's  Lamb,  and  our  heavenly  Kcdeemer;  to 
whom  with  the  Father  be  all  honour,  glory,  might, 
majesty  and  dominion,  through  all  the  ages  of  his 


church,  and  for  ever.  Amen.  lie  died  the  8th  of 
the  Eighth  month,  1679,  being  about  sixty-two 
years  old. 

His  works  arc  voluminous,  for  they  were  diligent 
men  in  that  day  ;  but  they  are  deeply  spiritual, 
and  truly  edifying  to  the  hungering,  panting,  seek- 
soul.  From  an  author,  not  a  member  of  our 
Society,  they  elicited  the  following  just  and  noble 
tribute: — However  painful  to  the  nature  of  the 
"outward  man,"  these  sufferings  might  be,  (ho 
being  then  a  prisoner,)  the  "  hidden  man  of  the 
heart''  was  thereby  perfected,  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, in  the  case  of  Isaac  Penington.  Most  of  his 
inestimable  letters,  as  well  as  parts  of  his  works, 
were  written  within  the  walls  of  a  prison ;  and  of 
the  preciousncss  of  these  testimonies,  many,  then 
unborn,  have  tasted  with  profit  and  delight. 

Yes,  good  and  faithful  servant ! — well-instructed 
scribe! — bringing  forth  out  of  thy  treasures,  things 
new  and  old — thou  hast  fed  many  !  lie  thy  just 
memory  blessed  !  and  lot  a  heart  that  owes  theo 
much,  thus,  in  most  true  and  tender  love,  record 
its  gratitude. 


The  History  of  ei.  Chair. — A  Berlin  journal  has 
the  following  strange  tale  of  which  it  guarantees 
the  truth  :  "An  old  woman  who  lately  died  in  the 
hospital,  left  among  other  things  a  very  old  arm- 
chair of  Gothic  style,  and  richly  decorated.  In  the 
sale  of  her  effects  by  auction,  a  foreigner  gave  as 
much  as  500  francs  for  the  chair,  and  surprise 
having  been  expressed  at  his  giving  so  large  a  sum, 
he  made  this  explanation  :— The  chair,  with  other 
things,  was  oft'ered  by  the  State  of  iMoehren  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  for  many  year.s 
figured  in  her  boudoir.  After  her  de:ith,  it,  by 
her  express  .desire,  was  sent  to  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, in  France,  and  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
principal  pieces  of  furniture  allowed  to  Louis  XVI. 
in  the  Temple.  The  King's  valet  de  chambre 
Fleury,  afterwards  became  possessed  of  the  chair, 
and  took  it  to  England,  where  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter  took  it  to  Ber- 
lin, and  there  it  was  given  to  an  upholsterer  to 
repair.  The  workman  charged  with  the  job  found 
secreted  in  it  a  diamond  pin,  a  portrait  in  pencil 
of  a  boy,  and  a  number  of  small  sheets  of  paper 
filled  with  very  small  writing.  The  things  he  ap- 
proprintcd;  the  pin  ho  sold,  and  the  portrait  and 
papers  he  gave  to  a  watchmaker,  a  friend  of  his. 
Although  the  writing  was  in  foreign  language,  the 
watchmaker  succeeded  in  making  out  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  scries  of  secret  and  very  important  in- 
structions drawn  up  by  Louis  XA^I.  for  the  Dau- 
phin, his  son,  the  portrait  being  that  of  the  latter. 
The  watchmaker,  whose  name  was  Naundorff, 
sonic  years  after  gave  himself  out  as  Louis  XVII., 
and  produced  the  papers  and  portrait  in  question 
to  prove  his  allegation.  After  making  some  noise 
in  France  and  Belgium,  in  which  latter  country  he 
passed  by  the  name  of  Morel  de  Saint  Didier,  this 
man  died  in  1849.  His  son,  who  called  himself 
Duke  of  Xormandy,  went  to  Java  in  16.53.  The 
Berlin  workman  who  discovered  the  documents, 
naturally  did  not  state  how  Naundorff  became 
possessed  of  them,  but  just  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  lately,  he  made  a  full  disclosure  to  his 
family.  They  found  out  that  the  famous  arm- 
chair had  remained  in  Berlin,  and  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  old  woman  ;  and  they  caused  it 
to  be  bought  in  order  to  sell  it  again  in  Austria. 


All  persons,  it  is  probable,  are  willing  to  be  jus- 
tified, because  all  are  willing  to  be  saved.  But  all 
are  not  willing  to  be  sanctified,  because  all  are  not 
willing  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
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THE    1'  R  I  E  N  I). 


THE  CHAXGED  CROSS. 

Ay    ALLEGORY. 

It  was  a  time  of  sadness,  and  my  beart, 
Although  it  knew  and  felt  the  better  part, 
■W'as  wearied  with  the  conflict  and  the  strife, 
And  all  the  needful  discipline  of  life. 
And  while  I  thought  on  these  as  giren  to  mc — 
My  trial-tests  of  faith  and  lore  to  be- 
lt seemed  as  if  I  never  could  be  sure, 
That  faithful  to  the  end  I  should  endure. 
And  thus,  no  longer  trusting  to  His  might, 
Who  says,  "we  walli  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight," 
Doubting,  and  almost  yielding  to  despair. 
The  thought  arose^my  cross  I  cannot  bear. 
Far  heavier  its  weight  must  surely  be 
Than  those  of  others  which  I  daily  see; 
Oh  !  if  I  might  another  burden  clioose, 
Methinks  I  should  not  fear  my  crowu  to  lose. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  on  all  around — 
E'en  Nature's  voices  uttered  not  a  sound  ; 
The  evening  shadows  seemed  of  peace  to  tell, 
And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  fell. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then  a  heavenly  li,;ht 
Beamed  full  upon  my  w^ondering,  raptured  sight; 
Angels  on  silvery  wings  seemed  everywhere, 
And  angels'  music  thrilled  the  balmy  air. 

Then  One  more  fair  than  all  the  rest  to  see- 
One  to  whom  all  the  others  bowed  the  knee — 
Came  gently  to  me  as  I  trembling  lay. 
And  "  Follow  me,"  He  said,  "  I  am  the  way." 

Then  speaking  thus.  He  led  me  far  above ; 
And  there  beneath  a  canopy  of  love, 
Crosses  of  divers  shape  and  size  were  seen. 
Larger,  and  smaller,  than  my  own  had  been. 

And  one  there  was  most  beauteous  to  behold, 
A  little  one,  with  jewels  set  in  gold; 
Ah  I  this,  methought,  I  can  with  comfort  wear. 
For  it  will  be  an  easy  one  to  bear. 

And  so  the  little  cross  I  quickly  took, 
But  all  at  once  my  frame  beneath  it  shook ; 
The  sparkling  jewels,  fair  were  they  to  see. 
But  far  too  heavy  was  their  weight  for  me. 

This  may  not  be,  I  cried,  and  looked  again, 
To  see  if  there  was  none  could  ease  my  pain ; 
But  one  bv  one  I  passed  them  slowly  by. 
Till  on  a  lovely  one  I  cast  my  eye. 

Fair  flowers  around  its  sculptured  form  entwined, 
And  grace  and  beauty  seemed  in  it  combined  ; 
AVondering,  I  gazed,  and  still  I  wondered  more. 
To  think  so  many  should  have  passed  it  o'er. 

But,  Oh  I  that  form  so  beautiful  to  see. 
Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to  me; 
Thorns  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and  colours  fair 
Sorrowing,  I  said,  "  This  cross  I  may  not  bear." 

And  so  it  was  with  each  and  all  around — 
Not  one  to  suit  my  need  could  there  be  found  ; 
Weeping,  I  laid  each  heavy  burden  down. 
As  my  Guide  gently  said,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown." 

At  length  to  Him  I  raised  my  saddened  heart. 
He  knew  its  sorrows, — bid  its  doubts  depart. 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  He  said,  "but  trust  iu  me 

My  perfect  love  shall  now  be  shown  to  thee." 

And  then,  with  lightened  eyes  and  willing  feet, 
Again  I  turned,  my  earthly  cross  to  meet. 
With  forward  footsteps,  turning  not  aside 
For  fear  some  hidden  evil  might  betide. 

And  there,  in  the  prepared  appointed  way — 
Listening  to  hear  and  ready  to  obey — 
A  cross  I  quickly  found  of  plainest  form. 
With  only  words  of  love  inscribed  thereon. 

With  thankfulness  I  raised  it  from  the  rest, 
And  joyfully  acknowledged  it  the  best — 
The  only  one  of  all  the  many  there, 
That  I  could  feel  was  good  for  me  to  bear. 

And  while  I  thus  my  chosen  one  confessed, 
I  saw  a  heavenly  brightness  on  it  rest; 
And  as  I  bent  my  burden  to  sustain 
I  recognized  my  own  old  cross  again  I 


But,  Oh  !  how  different  did  it  seem  to  be, 
Now  I  had  learned  its  preciousness  to  see ! 
No  longer  could  I  unbelieving  say. 
Perhaps  another  is  a  better  way. 

Ah,  no!  henceforth  my  own  desire  shall  be, 
That  He  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  for  me 
Aud  so  whate'er  His  love  sees  good  to  send, 
I'll  trust  it's  best,  because  He  knows  the  end. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
PRAY  FOR  THE  PEACE  OF  JERUSALEM. 
"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  :  they  shall  prosper 
hat  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prospe- 
rity within  thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  com- 
panions' sakes,  I  will  now  say.  Peace  be  within  thee." — 
Psalms,  cxxii.  6,  7,  8. 

Oh.  evermore  prefer 

For  Zion's  sake,  thy  prayers  I 
Who  ever  loveth  her 
Prosperity  is  theirs. 

0  Zion  I  may  thy  h.alls 

In  true-born  sons  increase! 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls. 

In  every  dwelliag,  Peace. 

May  true  prosperity 

On  every  palace  rest; 
And  God  thy  refuge  be. 

Whene'er  by  foes  opprcst. 

For  ray  companions'  sake, 

My  prayers  shall  ever  be. 
May  peace  her  dwelling  make 

Forevermore  in  thee ! 

Thus  did  the  Psalmist  s.ay,— 

Counsel  aud  promise  blent, — 
Oh,  hear  !  receive  !  obey  ! 

For  us  the  word  is  meant. 

Though  lost  she  seems  to  thee, 

Speak  not  of  Zion's  fall ; 
Love  her,  though  waste  she  be, 

And  pray  for  her,  through  all. 

She  shall  have  joy  and  peace  ; 

For  God,  who  cannot  lie, 
Hatli  promised  her  iucrease, 

And  He  can  all  supply. 

When  to  fulfil  His  words. 

All  powerful  He  awalscs  ; 
He'll  lengthen  all  her  cords. 

And  strengthen  all  her  stakes. 

Then  wanderers  from  afar, 

On  heavenly  glory  bent. 
Shall  see  her  rising  star, 

And  hasten  to  her  tent. 

Her  children  shall  increase, 

Her  glory  they  shall  be  ; 
Then  pray  thou  for  her  peace, 

And  peace  shall  rest  with  thee.  N. 

latioi 


rieformation  in  Austria. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  seems  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  a  new  reformation,  not  less  re- 
markable than  that  which  Luther  inaugurated  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Since  that  period  no  such 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  clergy  as  that  which  we 
announce.  A  memorial,  signed  by  five  hundred 
and  seven  Austrian  priests  of  the  Romish  Church, 
has  been  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Prince,  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Con- 
cordat, against  which  the  working  clergy  direct 
their  remonstrances,  though  it  is  evident  that  that 
document  is  only  rested  upon  as  a  platform  upon 
which  to  make  demands  for  the  subversion  of  seve- 
ral of  the  most  ancient  regulations  of  the  Church. 
The  old  Lutheran  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  ex- 
tent and  power  of  the  demands,  as  conveyed  in 
the  language  of  the  remonstrants.  The  liberty  of 
justice  evidently  fires  their  determination. 

In  the  memorial,  the  five  hundred  and  seven 
toiling  priests  declare  that  the  Concordat  confer 
on  the  bishops  new  privileges  and  more  power. 


while  upon  the  real  clergy,  the  toiling  and  self-si 

"ficing  priests,  falls  all  the  odium  and  moral  det 

tation  of  the  people.     They  pronounce   that  t 

' "gion  which  they  are  to  uphold  has  become  "  t 

ect  of  universal  derision'' — for  the  most  moc 
rate  members  of  society  are  wrathful  against  tl 
ordinances  established  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a , 
now  handed  down  with  all  their  blackness  to  tj 
light  of  our  present  civilization.  The  compla, 
proceeds  then,  by  showing  that  the  poor,  unp; 
priests,  who  are  kept  like  slaves  by  their  spirit  j 
and  luxurious  masters,  have  to  bear  up  against  j 
the  censures  and  curses  of  society — that  they  ;j 
made  the  instruments  of  wrong  and  oppression, a , 
have  to  stand  the  brunt  of  all  dissatisfaction,  wl' 
the  inventors  of  the  evil  revel  in  privileges  Cj 
luxuries.  i 

Among  the  details  which  the  remonstrants  e  i 
is  the  payment  granted  to  the  executors  of  the  j 
dinanees  of  the  Church,  which  is  so  pitifully  sm  | 
that  they  are  Ibrced  to  levy,  in  the  shape  of  f  j 
and  taxes,  upon  the  small  means  of  the  people,  w  i 
naturally  groan  over  and  quarrel  with  such  (i 
graceful  exactions.  Thus,  it  is  declared,  thatr  i 
gion  is  made,  instead  of  a  comfort,  an  uneasy  b ) 
then,  which  the  people  feel  the  more,  as  the  p  i 
priests  are  overlooked  in  the  discussions  on  the  s  i 
ject,  -while  they  are  classed  for  censure  with  tb ; 
bishops  who  indulge  in  abundance  and  luxu^ 
The  old  monkish  priests,  too,  arc  declared  to 
degrading  and  injurious  to  religion.  Such  eleei 
synarics  are  deemed  reprehensible  in  every  resp 
Their  idleness  is  censured  as  conflicting  with  j 
rights  of  the  toiling  priests,  who  are  entitled  to  , 
revenues  of  such  useless  branches  of  the  Churci 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  compla 
In  other  points  they  take  a  bold  stand,  but  in 
one  of  them  are  they  firmer  than  in  the  demi 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  by  which  i 
baey  is  enjoined  upon  the  clergy.  They  deci| 
that  the  denial  of  the  marriage  rite  to  thembt( 
upon  them  the  odium  of  suspicion,  subjects  then, 
sneering  and  contempt,  and  destroys  the  ni' 
character  of  the  priest,  making  them  abettorain 
dissolution  of  society,  particularly  among  thelo 
classes.  They  urge  that  the  law  should  be  abolis  I 
that  creates  such  evil,  and  that  they  should) 
"  restored  to  the  common  ties  of  family  aud  ' 
nity."  If  this  be  not  done,  they  contend  thatt 
sway  will  be  ended,  that  the  Catholic  religion  I 
be  despised,  the  power  of  the  Church  subvet  I 
and  even  the  State  will  be  on  an  insecure  fouudat  ( 

All  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  "  shadow"  - 

fore  the  "  event,"  and  should  these  priests  persi  j 

their  demand,  the  consequence  will  be  an  actios 

every  part  of  the  world,  among  the  poor  priesti 

the  Catholic  Church,  to  unyoke  from  the  hurt)! 

which  heathenish  times  placed  upon  their  order,  ii 

which  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  dominant  po' ;! 

of  the  Church,  singularly  enough,  has  perpetuab 

The  probabilities  are,  that  this  movement  will  i 

to  very  decided  results,  and  that  the  Church 

yield,  or   the  priests  unite  with  the  revolutio;; 

elements  around  them.     It  is  certain  that  a 

important  step  on  the  part  of  the  lower  elercj) 

the  Roman  Church,  has  not  been  taken  since  f 

time  when  Luther  confronted  his  enemies  and,  J 

his  converted  adversary,  translated  and  publi* 

the  Bible  in  the  German  and  the  Low  Saxon  » 

guages, — defying  the  Church,  and   urging  b<  I 

come  out  of  her  spiritual  darkness.     He  light 

great  flame  throughout  Christendom,  but  if  we 

take  not  the  influence  of  tlie  human  mind,  in  a 

bination  of  circumstances  such  as  surrounds  s 

Austrian   remonstrants,  they  have   commene 

conflagration  which  will  burn  up  all  the  tyrai ! 

and  unjust  ordinances  which  have  been  estable 


fabnslaving  priests  aud  peoples. — Pe/insijlvaiiia 
muirer. 

I  i  *"*  For  ■■  Tlio  Fi-iencl." 

Tie  letters  of  ficorge  ChurcLman,  with  Occasional 
I  Kemarics. 

ifeorge  CliurchraaD  was  now  a  man  advanced  in 
aud  probably  ceased  writing  many  letters, 
next  letter  of  his  to  H.  D.,  I  find,  is  dated 
rth  mo.  3d,  1807.  This  is  the  last  that  passed 
een  them.  George  was  then  78  years  of  age, 
H.  D.,  74,  but  the  latter  had  suffered  much 
a  painful  disorder,  and  had  had  many  out- 
.  ^,'d  trials  to  overshadow  his  evening  of  life.  This 
fc[::r  seems  a  very  pleasant,  and  comforting  Con- 
xion to  a  correspondence  of  about  thirty  years, 
'il/y  well  esteemed  Friend, —  I  have  often 
ttjght  of  thee  in  the  course  of  the  late  winter, 
W!J  brotherly  affection,  and  tenderness  of  heart, 
t,i\  under  such  feelings,  although  ttou  art  my 
siurior  in  many  ways,  and  I  under  obligations  for 
kitiiesscs  received,  I  thought  I  might  address  a 
fe  lines  to  thee  in  freedom.  I  am,  and  always 
h;  0  been  of  inferior  capacity  to  many  of  my  bre- 
ti  11,  who  have  been  permitted  to  obtain  much 
SI  ■  taiiL-c  ;  yet  I  believe  I  have  never  envied  those, 
ui  lui  n  anxious  to  seek  after  worldly  treasure.  In 
e:  y  il;iys  I  believed  that  I  was  enlisted  into  an- 
ol:'r  kind  of  service.  It  was  given  me  to  behold 
tl  breaches  in  the  walls  of  Siou,  and  mournful 
fe;iugs  attended  my  youthful  mind  therefor,  from 
slut  the  fourteentla  year  of  my  age.  I  saw  that 
if',  should  have  to  remain  among  those  who  were 
Bijjected  to  outward  straits  and  diifioulties,  if  I 
0(jld  but  receive  the  riches  of  lively  faith  and  be 
pifeervcd  in  watchful  humility,  I  might  live  ac 
edtably  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  declared  through 
hjservant  Moses,  the  poor  should  never  cease  out 
o;;he  laud.    Deut.  xv.  11. 

I'  I  was,  in  youthful  days,  made  sensible  it  would 
\>\m  some  degree,  required  of  me  to  be  (  ^ 
lit  Nehemiah  formerly,  in  striving  first  to  have 
tllrubbish  removed,  and  afterwards,  if  I  was  faith- 
k  to  the  knowledge  bestowed,  I  should  have  a 
p[t  in  helping  to  repair,  or  build  up  the  broken 
Wills.  At  times  I  had  faith  given  me,  to  believe 
Inould  live  to  see  a  change  of  times,  when  the 
Bjrit,  similar  to  that  of  Sauballat  and  Tobiah  in 
atient  days,  should  be  more  brought  under;  and 
tilt  numbers  would  again  be  raised  up  in  the 
c'tirch,  who  should  with  industry  be  concerned  in 
t\  great  business  of  building  the  '  latter  house,' 
all  who  would  prefer  the  welfare  of  spiritual 
Jhusalem  to  their  chiefest  joy. 

I'Atter  I  was  married,  being  about  twenty-two 
yjirs  old,  I  was  apprehensive  at  times  that  al- 
tlugh  I  had  but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  that 
ni  time  and  talents  would  be  called  for,  and  re- 
qired  to  be  faithfully  occupied  in  the  part  assigned 
n,  as  a  well  wisher  to  good  order  in  the  militant 
circh,  and  to  advocate  the  removal  of  disorders, 
T  ether  from  amongst  the  aged  or  the  youth.  These 
1  i  crept  in,  in  a  time  of  long  continued  outward 
eie  aud  liberty,  in  my  native  province  and  the 
j:ts  adjacent,  and  had  greatly  eclipsed  the  primi- 
1 3  glory  of  Sion.  In  two  or  three  years  after 
ts,  an  unusual  stir  began  to  take  place,  which  in 
{:t  was  occasioned,  or  increased  by  the  lively 
B.l,  and  religious  labours  of  several  valuable 
liends,  sent  from  over  the  sea,  to  visit  this  land,* 
ai  one  female  from  New  England.f  This  lively 
B:  seemed  to  be  blessed  wiUi  a  good  degree  of 

'  Samuel  Fothergill,  Mary  Neale,  Catharine  Payton. 

■  Comfort  Hoag.  To  this  Friend,  whose  visit  appears 
t  iiave  been  so  remarkably  blessed  in  awakening  a  re- 
0  fed  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  in  Pennsyl- 
nia,  the  Montlily  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  gave  the  fol- 
'  ingremarkablereturncertilicatp, dated  Firstmo.  30th, 
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success.  The  hearts  of  a  few  little  ones  became 
warmed,  and  the  fruits  of  their  concern  and  zeal, 
was  here  and  there  to  be  discerned  in  the  country, 
and  there  were  those  in  the  great  city,  who  uuited 
in  spirit,  and  saw  the  necessity  for  stirring  aud 
searching.  So  a  remnant  began  to  be  animated 
afresh,  to  encourage  one  another  in  the  great  and 
necessary  business  of  reformation,  and  to  plead  for 
the  observance  of  the  law  and  the  testimony 
cording  to  the  strength  and  understanding  they 
were  favoured  with,  in  a  degree  of  holy  firmness. 
Their  zeal  and  industry  subjected  them  to  various 
trials  and  perils,  flouts  and  censures  from  many, 
and  frum  some  in  high  station,  who  did  not  see  the 
use  of  such  new  and  searching  business.  It  wai 
deemed  by  some,  like  turning  the  world  upside  down 
"  To  me  it  has  appeared  evijlcnt,  that,  from  that 
time  forward,  the  cause  of  Truth  has,  on  the  whol 
been  rather  advancing,  though  gradually,  and  has 
succeeded  in  some  respects  almost  imperceptibly 
Various  trying  dispensations  have  been  experienced 
by  a  remnant,  requiring  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
patience  for  a  long  time.  Occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  these,  no  doubt  will  still  continue,  yet  things  ap 
pear  to  mc  much  altered  for  the  better,  from  what 
they  were  fifty-three  years  since.  Great  room,  ho' 
ever,  yet  remains  for  improvement.  I  have  had  my 
mind  frequently  turned  of  late  to  remember  how  it 
was  for  eight,  ten,  or  more  j'ears  after  the  stir  I  have 
mentioned,  which  was  occasioned  by  some  fresh 
rays  of  the  pure  light  shining,  resbining,  and  ei 
gaging  the  attention  of  a  few,  to  its  discoveric: 
close  and  severe  trials,  a  little  remnant,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  though  a  weakling  often  under  deprcs 
sion  of  spirit  from  various  causes,  had  to  encoun- 
ter. These  trials  were  partly  from  the  snubs  and 
frowns  of  elder  brethren  and  others,  who  did  not 
unite,  for  want  of  a  clearer  sight,  with  some  of  the 
concerns,  which  were  revived,  aud  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  our  religious  Society  ;  concerns  in  which 
some  of  us  had  to  engage,  according,  to  our  ability 
and  to  persevere  in,  with  simplicity  but  with  firm- 
ness, as  in  a  day  of  battle.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
soling in  the  evening  of  my  day,  to  perceive  more 
liberty  than  formerly  graciously  opened  to  some  of 
the  mean  and  of  low  estate,  aud  that  some  real 
benefit 


results,  from  the  remnant  having  en 
deavoured,  though  very  feebly  at  times,  yet  with 
patience,  to  bear  former  trials  and  exercises.  I 
feel  also,  that  it  demands  deep  abasement  now  with 
gratitude  and  true  thankfulness  to  Him,  who  is  a 
never-failing  caretaker  for  each  poor  pilgrim,  whose 
trust  is  in  Him,  and  who  avoids  leaning  to  his 
own  understanding. 

"  The  prospect  and  experience  of  more  liberty  in 

pirit,  has  at  times  been  attended  with  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  heart  towards  brethren  of  all  classes,  in 
every  place  ;  with  fervent  mental  supplication  for 
myself  and  them,  that  none  of  us  may,  by  hugging 

,ny  selfish  principle,  seek  to  avoid  an  inspection  of 

756.   "  Our  well  esteemed  Friend,  Comfort  Hoag,  having 
isited  most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  province, 
and  apprehending  herself  nearly  clear  to  return  to  you, 
equested  our  certificate.     These  are  to  acquaint  you, 
that  her  religious  visit  has  been  well  accepted   by  us. 
Although  her  lot  has  been  to  be  much  silent  in  our 
eetings  in  this  city,  yet  the  weighty  and  living  travail 
of  spirit,  that  attended  her  in   meetings,  with  a  sol: 
d  exemplary  conduct  and  conversation  we  think  good 
d   necessary  preaching.     We  believe  her  labours  of 
,'e  have  been  to  the  edification  of  the  churches  in  these 
parts.     She  has  been  favoured,  as  we  have  heard,  with 
tear  openings  to  speak  pertinently  to  the  state  of  meet- 
igs,  in  the  course  of  her  travels  in  the  country,  and  we 
sincerely  desire  her  preservation  and  safe  return  to  her 
family  and  friends,  with  peace,  the  fruit  of  obedience  t 
the  motions  of  Truth,  which  that  you  with  her,  and  w 
with  you,  may  share,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  end  of 
life,  is  our  desire.'' 
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our  conduct  from  youth  upward.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  know  how  far  the  work  of  the  entire  reno- 
vation of  the  heart  has  gone  on,  and  how  far  wc 
are  redeemed  from  the  stains  and  pollution  of  a 
world  which  licth  in  wickedness,  that  through  fur- 
ther advancement  we  may  bo  fitted  for  more  fre- 
quent communion  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 
Son,  our  Mediator.  I  firmly  believe  that  Ho  is 
waiting  to  be  gracious  to  the  children  of  His  peo- 
ple, and  to  open  fresh  springs  to  those  who  aro 
clean  enough  to  receive  them.  These  will  gain 
strength  and  refreshment  from  their  precious  wa- 
ters, and  will  be  enabled  not  only  to  strive  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  tlw  latter  house,  but  to  join  with 
increasing  zeal  aud  integrity,  in  building  up  its 
walls.  Is  it  not  even  to  oxceed  the  former  liousc 
in  glory  1  Yea  !  do  wc  not  believe  the  day  hastens 
wherein  it  is  to  become  an  eternal  excellency,  and 
even  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?  Is  it  not  full 
time  for  every  son  and  daughter  of  Sion  to  arise, 
and  be  in  good  earnest,  to  shake  themselves  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  wc  may  be  ar- 
rayed in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  garments 
more  beautiful  than  wc  have  ever  purchased  be- 
fore ;  owing  doubtless  to  the  want  of  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  infallible  Guide,  which  we  have  long 
professed  to  believe  in. 

"  I  am  sometimes  a  little  cheered  with  the  pro- 
spect that  some  have  spoken  of,  who  are  now  de- 
ceased, that  the  time  is  indeed  at  hand,  whercia 
Sion's  glory  will  ri-e  with  increased  excellence. 
Oh  !  how  profitable  will  it  be  for  all  her  children, 
and  especially  her  princes  and  elders,  to  be  made 
truly  ready  to  rise  therewith,  being  brought  from 
under  every  cloud,  and  loosened  from  every  fetter. 

"  I  remember  whilst  thus  writing,  that  there  was 
not  any  intimate  acquaintance  between  us,  before 
the  time  thou  and  others  were  scut  to  Virginia. 
Free  communication  by  letter,  whilst  thou  wast  in 
that  situation,  has  increased  our  intimacy,  with  a 
degree  of  union,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  been  un- 
profitable. My  mind,  although  often  weak,  and 
in  a  low  condition,  was  then  much  dipped  into 
.sympathy  with  those  who  suffered  more  than  my- 
self. I  liave  often  remembered  the  feelings  I  had 
at  that  time,  with  warm  desires  that  I  might  be 
helped  to  profit  thereby.  Nearly  thirty  years  have 
since  passed  by.  How  far  have  we  profited  !  What 
progress  have  we  made  in  the  new  and  living  way, 
cast  up  for  the  Lord's  ransomed  ones  to  walk 
in?  Are  we  more  '  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might,'  than  at  that  season?  Are  we 
more  clear-sighted,  more  willing  to  fill  up  the  duty 
of  our  stations  every  way  ?  as  faithful  parents  to 
our  offspring,  as  guardians  and  supporters  of  the 
precious  testimonies  of  the  blessed  Truth  in  all  ita 
parts.  I  conceive  such  inquiries,  often  deeply  en- 
tered into, — yea,  I  know  it  from  experience  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  will  be  profitable.  An  honest, 
diligent  exercise  of  this  kind  will  surely  bring  us 
into  favour  with  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  ever 
willing  to  assist  all  his  humble  children,  in  repair- 
ing their  breaches,  and  graciously  performing  the 
needful  work  for  them,  who  fully  submit  to  his  holy, 
refining  hand. 

'  Perhaps  we  may  sec  each  other  at  the  import- 
ant solemnity  which  now  seems  near,  and  then 
freedom  on  thy  part  may  be  used  towards  one,  who 
knows  he  is  not  perfect,  but  who  is  often  very  anx- 
ious to  be  preserved  on  the  way  of  the  ascent  up 
the  Lord's  holy  mountain,  and  who  subscribes  him- 
self thy  aflectionate  friend, 

"  George  CnrRcnMAN." 
n.  D.  departed  this  life.  Sixth  mo.  iGth,  1809, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  friend,  George 
Churchman,  on  the  18th  of  the  Eleventh  mo.,  1814, 
n  his  85  th  year. 


ZIO 
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For  "The  Friend." 

In  an  epistle  to  Friends  in  Barbadoes,  -n-ritten 
by  George  Fox  in  the  year  1676,  he  says,  "My 
desire  is  that  you  may,  in  the  power  of  God,  tu- 
courage  all  the  faithful  women  in  your  island,  in 
the  work  and  service  of  God.  Now  you  have  six 
Vienna  meetings^  if  you  had  as  many  women's 
meetings,  it  would  include  all  the  failhfid  women 
in  the  corners  of  your  island  ;  and  some  of  your 
ancient  faithful  women  to  go  from  meeting  to  meet- 
ing, till  they  are  settled  in  the  power  of  God,  and 
that  will  keep  all  alive  in  the  Lord's  working  power 
and  life.'' 

We  should  not  have  supposed  there  ever  were 
so  many  Friends  in  Barbadoes,  as  would  consti- 
tute six  meetings.  They  must  have  disappeared 
in  that  island  many  years  since.  While  there 
were  Friends  residing  there,  George  Fox's  concern 
for  the  spreading  of  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
led  him  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence  that  they 
might  be  kept  "  alive  in  the  Lord's  vrorking  power 
and  life." 

"  Therefore,  my  friends,"'  he  says,  "be  valiant  for 
God's  truth  upon  the  earth.  Dwell  in  love  that 
will  bear  all  things.  Let  there  be  an  order  en- 
tered in  your  books,  that  there  be  7io  provoking 
ivords  spoken  in  your  meetings^  but  if  any  have 
anything  to  say,  let  them  speak  to  them  in  love 
jjrivatelij."  He  would  no  doubt  have  recom- 
mended the  principles  and  courteousness  of  good 
manners  towards  others  in  religious  meetings,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  stand 
for  the  form  of  sound  words  and  sound  doctrine. 
The  christian  rule  to  do  to  others  all  things  what- 
soever you  would  they  should  do  to  you,  George 
Fox  would  insist,  should  be  observed  by  all  his 
succejsors,  who  regard  themselves  as  the  main- 
stay for  his  principles.  "  And  so  see  that  nothing 
be  lacking  among  you,  both  inward  and  outward  ; 
and  whatsoever  is  decent,  comely,  mode.t,  virtuous, 
righteous  and  of  good  report,  follow  after,  and  be 
steadfast  upon  Christ  the  Eock  and  Foundation. 
Whatsoever  you  do,  let  it  be  done  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  that  is  in  his  power.  Mind  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  its  order,  which  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  that  you  may  be  preserved  in 
life,  by  the  immortal  Power.  All  be  children  of 
the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  pure  and 
peaceable,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  keeping  the 
unity  that  is  in  God's  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  is  the 
bond  of  the  Prince  of  princes'  peace,  in  whom  you 
have  all  peace,  life  and  salvation." 

Coating  Iron  with  Copper. — A  successful  mode 
has  been  devised  for  coating  iron  with  copper — 
overcoming  the  difficulty  heretofore  experienced  in 
causing  the  two  metals  permanently  to  unite.  The 
principle  of  the  process  adopted  in  this  case  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  soldering,  the  difference  being 
that  the  granulated  metal  used  in  soldering  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  iron,  instead  of  being 
merely  applied  to  the  edges  which  it  is  desired  to 
unite.  Thus,  when  it  is  intended  to  coat  a  sheet 
of  iron  with  brass,  the  iron  is  prepared  by  what  is 
technically  called  "  pickling,"  or  cleaning  it.  The 
common  brass  solder  is  then  spread  evenly  over 
the  surface,  and  over  this  is  spread  a  quantity  of 
borax  to  act  as  a  flux.  The  sheet  so  prepared  is 
placed  in  a  furnace  heated  to  the  proper  degree, 
and  after  remaining  in  the  fire  for  about  ten  se- 
conds is  withdrawn  and  permitted  to  cool,  the 
short  space  of  time  mentioned  being  amply  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  union  of  the  metals. 

Iron  coated  according  to  the  above  method  has 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  tests  in  annealing, 
rolling,  and  planishing,  and  has  successfully  en- 
dured them  all,  the  brass  being  so  firmly  united  to 


the  iron  that  nothing  short  of  actually  filing  it  down 
is  able  to  effect  a  separation.  By  using  a  furnace 
with  doors  on  opposite  sides,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  proper  machinery,  sheets  of  any  size  may  be 
thus  coated,  and  the  process  may  be  successfully 
performed  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  the  same 
time.  For  coating  iron  nails  with  brass  and  cop- 
per, the  process  employed  is  as  follows: — The  me- 
tal is  fused  in  a  crucible  or  other  proper  vessel, 
and  the  flux  being  added,  the  articles  to  be  coated 
are  placed  in  the  vessel.  This  latter  method  also 
affords  results  equally  successful  with  sheets  of  flat 
surfaces. 


Advantages  of  Trees. — We  do  not  know  the 
author  of  the  following  beautiful  and  comprehen- 
sive notice  of  trees,  but  we  think  its  perusal  will 
cause  many  of  our  readers  to  involuntarily  and 
heartily  respond  to  the  familiar  and  popular  lan- 
guage, "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree." 

"  How  beautiful,  most  beautiful  of  earth's  orna- 
ments, are  trees  !  Waving  cut  on  the  hills  and 
down  in  the  valleys,  in  wildwood  or  orchard,  or 
singly  by  the  wayside.  God's  spirit  and  benison 
seem  to  us  ever  present  in  trees.  For  their  shade 
and  shelter  to  man  and  brute  ;  for  the  music  the 
wind  makes  among  their  leaves,  and  the  birds  in 
their  branches ;  for  the  fruits  and  flowers  they 
bear  to  delight  the  palate  and  the  eye,  and  the 
fragrance  that  goes  out  and  upward  from  them  for 
ever,  we  are  worshipful  of  trees. 

"  '  Under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree' — what  more 
expressive  of  rest,  independence  and  lordship  in 
the  earth !  Well  may  the  Arab  reverence  in  the 
date-palm  a  God-given  source  of  sustenance.  Dear 
to  the  Spaniard  is  the  olive,  and  to  the  Hindoo  his 
banyan,  wherein  dwell  the  families  of  man,  and 
the  birds  of  heaven  build  their  nests.  Without 
trees,  what  a  desert  place  would  be  our  earth — 
naked,  parched,  and  hateful  to  the  eye  !  Yet  how 
many  are  thoughtless  of  the  use  and  beauty  of 
trees.  How  many  strike  the  axe  idly  or  wantonly 
at  their  roots.     Above  all  other  things  in  the  land- 


beautiful  where  and  as  God  plants  them,  but  beau- 
tiful even  as  planted  by  the  poorest  art  of  man, 
trees  should  be  protected  and  preserved." 

"  If  he  is  a  benefactor  who  causes  two  blades  of 


pus;   and  the  old  bone  remains  a  seques' 


offensive 

trum  in  the  midst  of  the  products  of  suppura'tioi  I 
to  be  subsequently  discharged  in  successive  poi  ii 
(ions.  This  stage  is  attended  with  great  sufferin  H 
and  constitutional  disturbance;  and  not  unfrdi 
quently  patients  die  from  exhaustion  during  tliii) 
process  of  suppuration,  or  from  gangrene  of  th'i 
soft  parts.  If  the  disease  pass  on  unarrested,  tb|! 
jaw  becomes  more  and  more  involved,  large  poi(< 
tions  exfoliate,  and  the  whole  finally  becomes  in:  ij 
plicated.  \\ 


THE    FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH 


A  communication  signed  "  An  Old  Subscriber, ;,; 
has  been  received,  in  which  the  writer,  referring  t{: 
the  paragraph  in  our  account  of  Philadelphi  ii 
Yearly  Meeting,  where  it  says,  "It  was  concedeii 
by  all  that  it  had  been  the  practice  for  more  tha  ( 
fifty  years  in  this  Yearly  Meeting,  for  no  certificate',: 
of  ministers  visiting  it  to  be  read  in  it,  unless  the;^ 
had  first  been  read  in  the  Meeting  of  MinLsterj 
and  Elders,"  remarks,  as  being  more  correct,  "l[ 
was  not  denied  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice 
to  read  the  certificates  of  Friends  coming  frorii. 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  in  the  Meeting  of  Minister! 
and  Elders,  lefore  reading  them  in  the  Yearbt 
Meeting  itself,  but  it  was  not  conceded  that  it  wa'i 
for  any  other  reason  than  the  simple  fact,  that  tbt 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  is  always  hekt 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Discipline."  \ 

We  believe  our  statement  is  strictly  correct,  thaij 
the  practice  v,' as  admitted  to  have  been  uniform;', 
as  to  its  origin,  and  the  obligation  imposed  by  itf. 
there  was  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  as  stated  ill; 
our  account. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

To  complete  our  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 

we  subjoin  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointee 


pe,  we   would   deal  gently  with  trees.     Most  to  the  care  of  the  Boarding-Sehool  at  West-Town 


and  that  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civilization  o' 
the  Indians  under  the  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ' 
also,  the  minute  embodying  the  concern  of  tb 
meeting  on  the  state  of  its  subordinate  meeting ' 

grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before,  how  much Lnd   members;   all  of  which  we  take   from  thi' 

greater  his  beneficence  who  plants  a  tree  in  some  ■ 

waste  place,  to  shelter  and   shade,  to  draw  thither 

song  birds,  and  to  bear  fruit  for  man.     Plant  trees, 

0  man,   that   hast  waste  land,  and   be   careful  of 


those  that  are  planted." — Missionary. 

The  Manufacture  of  Plwsjjhorus  Matches. — 
The  effects  of  the  process  of  phosphorus  on  those 
who  are  employed  in  match  making,  are  very  pe- 
culiar. It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  match- 
makers to  lose  the  lower,  and  sometimes  the  upper 
jaw.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  those  suffer 
who  have  decayed  teeth.  So  important  is  the  lat- 
ter fact,  that  the  government  of  Erfurt  has  passed 
decree,  saying  that   no  person  having  decayed 


printed  extracts  : —  ? 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  care  of  thi' 
Boarding  School  at  West-Town,  Report:  I 

That  during  the  past  year  they  have  given  at 
tention  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  and  en 
deavoured  to  furnish  proper  facilities  to  aid  th( 
pupils  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  as  wel 
as  to  promote  their  moral  and  religious  welfare. 

The  School,  although  smaller  than  at  some  othe 
times,  has  been  in  a  satisfactory  state; — the  con'j 
duct  of  the  pupils  generally  being  commendable 
and  their  progress  in  learning  as  great  as  couk' 
reasonably  be  expected.  Besides  attending  tt 
Semi- Annual  Examination,  some  of  the  Comiuittei 
have   frequently  visited   the   Institution,  and 


teeth   shall  be   allowed   to  work  in  lucifcr-match  parted  such  advice  and   rendered   such  assistance 
factories.      The    disease    attacks    only,  denuded  as  seemed  proper.  ' 

bones.     It  more  often  affects  the  maxillary  than       Our  friends  Joseph  and  Hannah  Snowdon,  wbc 
other  bones,  and  the  inferior  sooner  than  the  supe-  jhad  for  several  years  acceptably  and  usefully  oc ; 


rior.  The  pain  in  the  jaw,  which  ushers  in  the 
disease,  is  generally  mistaken  for  toothache.  The 
disease,  in  the  first  stage,  is  chronic,  and  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  without  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.  The  second  stage  begins  with  an  attack 
of  acute  inflammation  in  the  diseased  part,  excited 
by  cold  or  otherwise ;  there  is  a  great  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts ;  the  new  formation  is 
destroyed  and  discharged,  with  an  abundance  of 


cupiedthcstationsof  Superintendent  and  Matron, be 
lieving  the  time  had  come  when  it  would  be  righ 
for  them  to  be  released,  resigned  the  situation  the; 
had  respectively  filled;  and  our  friends  David  anc 
Kachel  Roberts,  feeling  their  minds  engaged  t' 
offer  themselves  to  the  Committee  as  successors 
they  were  on  deliberate  consideration  according! 
appointed  ;  and  entered  upon  the  respective  servi  J 
ces  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session.  f 
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drty-fivo  boys,  and  forty-one  girls,  have  been 
l^,ted  during  the  year  ;  and  the  average  num- 
|;t'  pupils  has  been  one  hundred  and  seveuty- 
L  General  good  health  has  prevailed  in  the 

Jietiugs  for  Divine  worship  have  been  regular- 

ild   on   First  and    Fifth-days  :    and   there  is 

tt  J  to  hope,  not  only  that  prohtable  impressions 

M,  seasons  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth, 

liat  some  of  them  experience  a  qualification 

Me  performance  of  acceptable  worship. 

Je    Examinations    held   in    the    Fourth    and 

Pi  months,  have  evinced  a  good  degree  of  im- 

mment  in  many  of  the  scholars,  and  when  it  is 

cted,  that  many  of  them  have  had  but  few 

y  advantagespreviousto  going  to  West-Town, 

jjmain  there  but  for  a  short  period,  their  pro- 

;y  is  creditable,  alike  to  their  industry  and  the 

ud  assiduity  of  their  teachers. 

payments  for  family  expenses  are  811,490 

salaries,S8,39907i  for  incidentals,  8329  65; 

for    repairs   and    improvements,    Su64  38  ; 

g  a  total  of  S"-'0,783  86.     The  charges  for 

and  tuition  are  810,3.55  Gl,  and  for  rents  of 

snts,  saw  and  grist-mills,  and  the  proEts  on 

andize  sold,  8700  31.     Income  from  fund  for 

il  purposes  Sl,lJ83  81,  and  the  balance  to 

2dit  of  the  farm  is  S-,287  02,  all  of  which 

ikjitto  819,626  35;  being  81,157  51  less  than 

iijpenses.     Deducting  from  this  the  S800  paid 

tf(  the  Yearly  Meeting  Stock,  it  gives  a  debit 

Ifcjje  on  the  books  for  the  operations  of  the  year, 

|iJ7  51. 

ifiBg  the  past  year  the  bath-rooms  on  both 
4^)f  the  house  have  been  put  into  good  order,  fur- 
.^y  warm  and  cold,  plunging  and  shower 
tbjforthe  use  of  the  family,  and  contributing  to 
3,pservation  of  health. 

'SI  new  railroad  to  West  Chester  being  opened 
•,t|.vel  last  autumn,  and  the  Street  Road  Station 
iniwitliin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  School,  it  was 
)Oit  desirable  to  use  it,  and  an  arrangement  has 
jilinade  accordingly  with  the  directors  of  the 
ilj'uy,  to  carry  freight  and  passengers,  and  the 
:ii  to  the  School  is  thus  made  more  direct  and 

I'l  S 'miliary  continues  to  furnish  opportunities 
r  :i|iuiiiig  a  sound  practical  education,  as  great, 
1  ii:' V,  as  at  any  former  period  ;  and  we  think 
rare  strong  reasons  why  it  should  receive  the 
in  u~  [latrouage  of  the  members  of  our  religious 

i'.;:  (Jommittee  are  sensible,  that  the  only  solid 
Dojl  for  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  lasting  bene- 
lolhe  rising  generation,  is  in  the  Diviue  blessing 
inthe  upright  and  persevering  endeavours  of 
i'l-  tj  conduct  it  upon  right  principles;  and 
y  ii-t  that  so  long  as  this  religious  concern  is 
.Ui,y  aud  steadily  acted  upon,  that  blessing  will 
.t.l|  withheld. 

3i|ied  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
ilti'. 

!iia,  Fourth  mo.  Stb,  1850. 
■  iiiiaitteefor  the  gradual  civilization,  &c., 
1   i'i  lian  Natives,  llvport : 
X.j  towing  to  the  waut  of  suitable   help,  the 
ho|  was  suspended  during  one  session;  but  our 

Thomasine  Valentine    having  returned 
unijassah  last  fall,  the  school  was  opened  in  the 
■  month,  and  has  been  regularly  conducted 
there  being  eighteen  boarders  and  six  day 
s,  who   are  making   agreeable  progress  in 
udies.     The  friendshaving  chargeof  thefam 
ral  school,  are  Thomasine  Valeutine,  Reubei 
1    B:ittin,   and    Abel    H.    and    Curolim 
aciiurn. 
Tl  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  road  in  the  family ;  |  S 


and  meetings  for  Divine  Worship  are  held  on  First 
and  Fifth-days.  Endeavours  are  used  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  the  children  with  correct  sentiments,  and 
to  train  them  in  habits  of  industry  and  propriety, 

lich  we  trust  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  them. 

Two  Friends  who  visited  the  settlement  last 
autumn,  by  appointment  of  this  Committee,  state 
in  their  Report,  that  there  is  an  interest  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation ; — that  the  strong  repugnance  manifested  in 
years  past,  to  sending  their  children  to  school,  is 
in  most  cases  done  away,  and  a  desire  evinced  to 
have  them  taught. 

In  a  council  held  with  the  Natives,  they  showed 
an  anxiety  to  have  our  Boarding  School  again  open- 
took  measures  to  have  it  visited  by  some 
of  their  number ;  and  nearly  all  the  fuel  used  to 
warm  the  room  has  been  supplied  by  them  during 
the  winter. 

There  were  six  or  seven  schools  taught  upon  the 
Reservation  during  a  part  of  last  year.  A  tchool- 
house  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  8230.  One 
hundred  dollars  of  which  the  Indian  nation  paid, 
and  the  balance  was  supplied  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools. 

The  school  had  been  in  opefation  in  it  about 
twelve  mouths,  and  an  Indian  woman  was  employ- 
ed as  teacher.  Another  Indian  female,  who  had 
finished  her  education  at  our  school,  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  teaching  a  State  School  near 
Cold  Spring;  and  when  the  Friends  were  there, 
had  ten  Indian  and  twelve  or  fifteen  white  children 
under  her  care ;  and  they  were  pleased  with  the  order 
and  attention  apparent.  The  Committee  say,  "  The 
evidences  of  improvement  upon  different  portions 
of  the  Reservation  were  cheering.  The  openne-ss 
manifested  by  the  Natives  generally  towards  the 
Committee  during  their  visit,  was  encouraging  and 
satisfactory,  and  evidence  was  abundantly  afforded, 
that  the  labours  of  Friends  among  these  poor  peo- 
ple have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  them." 

By  an  examination  of  the  account  of  our  Trea- 
surer, it  appears  there  is  a  cash  balance  in  his 
hands  of  8o60  16 ;  and  securities  amounting  to 
815,700. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1850. 

On  reading  the  answers  to  the  queries,  sent  up 
to  this  Meeting  by  the  several  Quarterly  Meeting.s, 
the  minds  of  Friends  were  affected  with  the  evi- 
dence which  they  furnish,  of  the  failure  of  many 
in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties.  The 
number  who  often  absent  themselves  from  our 
meetings  for  Divine  worship,  not  only  to  their  own 
serious  loss  in  the  life  of  religion,  but  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  those  who  steadily  assemble  for 
this  solemn  and  importaLt  duty,  is  cause  of  deep 
regret.  But  we  would  exhort  the  faithful  ones,  to 
hold  fast  their  integrity  to  their  Saviour  and  Lead- 
er, whatever  may  be  their  trials  within  or  with- 
out. He  is  still  full  of  compassion  and  tenderregard 
towards  the  souls  which  he  has  made,  and  mani- 
fests himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  assemblies 
of  his  upright  servants  and  worshippers,  by  the 
breaking  of  heavenly  bread.  The  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  are  at  war  with  the  salvation  of 
souls,  as  they  ever  have  been,  and  many  are  al- 
lured and  overpowered  by  those  potent  enemies, 
because  they  resist  and  reject  the  clear  discoveries 
of  the  light  of  Christ,  and  thereby  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  But  the  hum- 
ble devotjd  children  of  the  Lord,  who  have  been 
born  of  the  Spirit,  know  hiin  to  give  them  the  vie 
tory,  through  f;iith  and  obedience  to  the  requisi 
tions  of  his  w.U,  over  all  the  deceptive  powers  of 
Satan.    These  we  desire  may  be  strengthened  with 


ght  in  the  inner  man,  to  hold  fast  the  beginning 
of  their  confidence  in  their  Redeemer  firm  unto  the 
end,  and  he  will  more  and  more  manifest  himself 
unto  them,  and  give  them  gifts  to  occupy  to  hispraise, 
and  the  help  of  their  brethren. 

It  is  grateful  to  be  informed  that  Friends  in 
some  meetings,  have  been  engaged  to  persuade 
their  absent  members  to  come  to  their  religious  as- 
semblies; and  while  we  would  guard  against  crea- 
turely  activity,  without  the  heavenly  unction,  we 
desire  that  others  also  may  be  faithful,  as  we  be- 
'ieve  there  are  seasons  wherein  the  Master,  were 
we  sufiiciently  watchful  for  his  coming,  would  bring 
Monthly  Meetings  under  a  right  concern  to  seek 
the  wanderers,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them  from 
n  inordinate  love  aud  pursuit  of  the  world,  to  sit 
down  with  their  Friends  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
>,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In  this  way  those  who 
water  would  be  watered  themselves,  and  a  united 
travail  for  the  Lord's  honour,  and  the  growth  of  the 
church  in  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  would 
nore  abound  in  our  borders. 

Among  the  defections  brought  to  view,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  much  departure  from  "plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,"  within  all  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  so  that  in  answering  the  query, 
it  is  only  said  by  nearly  all  of  them,  that  some  are 
careful  to  fulfil  these  christian  duties.  This  shows 
that  a  worldly  spirit  is  gaining  upon  us,  and  if  it 
is  suffered  to  spread  and  prevail,  it  will  not  only 
banish  the  life  of  truth  from  such  who  yield  to  it, 
but  they  will  become  more  entangled  in  the  vain 
customs  and  fashions  of  the  mere  formal  profes- 
sors of  religion.  We  arc  called  with  a  high  and 
holy  calling,  to  show  forth  in  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, the  purity  which  the  gospel  dispensation  de- 
mands, and  no  de^ire  for  change,  or  any  professed 
increase  of  light  and  knowledge,  can  warrant  our 
forsaking  that  path  of  self  denial  and  simplicity, 
into  which  the  Lord  gathered  our  forefathers,  and 
still  leads  those  among  us  who  are  faithful  to  his 
Those  testimonies  are  a  hedge  about  us,  and 
a  disregard  of  them,  will  lay  our  members  more 
open  to  the  inroads  of  temptation,  and  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  useful  influence  which  the  Society  has  had 
in  the  world.  We  would  affectionately  beseech 
parents  and  children,  to  come  more  entirely  under 
"  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom," 
said  the  Apostle,  "I  am  crucified  unto  the  world, 
and  the  world  unto  me."  Then  they  would  be 
enabled  to  "glorify  God  in  their  body,  and  in  their 
spirit  which  are  his." 

And  are  not  the  violations  of  our  christian 
faith,  in  relation  to  a  free  gospel  ministry  and  silent 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  which  are  noticed  in  the 
Reports,  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  an  inward 
abiding  with  Christ,  knowing  him  to  be  to  the  soul, 
"  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  and  giving  access 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  through  his  Holy  Spirit? 
The  free  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  priiileges  of 
the  gospel,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  devoted 
men,  who  .suffered  deeply  in  their  support,  by  the 
loss  of  their  liberty,  property  and  even  life  itself; 
and  it  behooves  us  seriously  to  consider  our  obliga- 
tions to  preserve  unblemished,  as  far  as  is  in  our 
power,  that  faith  which  was  delivered  to  the  saints 
of  old,  aud  which  our  forefathers  were  raised  up  to 
revive,  and  which  they  fearlessly  preached  and 
lived  up  to.  Let  us  remember  that  "  Christ  loved 
the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  Word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing,  but  that  it  should  beholy,  and  without 
blemish."  What  a  sacred  character  are  we  called 
to  bear;  and  how  fervent  should  every  one  be,  to 
know  this  sanctification  for  his  own  soul's  sake, 
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that  he  may  beeoms  a  member  of  the  body  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head,  aud  be  qualifaed  to 
spread  his  kingdom  ia  the  earth. 

For  our  dear  young  Friends  ^Ye  feel  much  sym- 
pathy, and  a  strong  desire  that  nothing  may  lead 
them  away  from   the  footsteps  of  Christ  s  compa- 
nions ;  but  that  they  may  submit  cheerfully  to  the 
gentle    intimations    and    restraints    ot    his  Pivinc 
Ipirit  in  their  own  hearts,  who,  as  they  resign 
into  his  hand,  will  make   his  yoke   easy  and  his 
burthenlight,  and  give  them  that  peace  which  pa: 
all  understanding,  and  which  no  earthly  thing  can 
give  or  take   away.     It  is  a  day  in  which  many 
devices  are   formed    for  the    amusement, 
fcssed  instruction  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  which 
may  appear  very  specious;  but  as  things  lawful 
are  not    always   expedient,    we    would    affection- 
ately de^re  them  often  to  pause,  and  try  them  as 
in  the   presence   of  their   Lord,   before   they   run 
hastily  with  the  world   into  what   may  injure  the 
tender  vine,  preparing  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  his 
honour.     Love    retirement;    be    frequent    m    the 
ious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  your 


eye  to  Him  who  inspired  the  sacred  penmen,   and 
the  more  you  love  the  Lord,  the  more  you  -" 


will 


value  those  Records  of  immutable  truth  ;  and  they 
will  be  instrumental  in  his  hand  in  making  you 
"  wi'^e  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  which  is  before  all  other  wisdom  or 
knowledge  in  the  world.  ,     ^    ,     n,       i 

May  it  please  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church, 
in  the  riches  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  renewedly 
to  pour  forth  of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  strength- 
cnino-  us  to  stand^  firmly  for  the  faith  and  the  hope 
of  the  gospel ;  and  by  the  shedding  abroad  ol  his 
love  and  life,  contrite  our  hearts  before  him,  that 
we  may  love  one  another  as  brethren,_  and  know 
more  fully  the  precious  unity  of  the  Spirit  to  bim 
us  together  in  the  bond  of  peace,  that  we  may 
show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  us 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 

The  Meeting  having  experienced  the  strcngthen- 
\v<r  power  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  qualdy 
itlo  transact  its  concerns  in  bis  fear,  and  fervently 
desiring  that  his  mercy  may  be  continued  towards 
us  in  our  respective  stations  and  services,  concluded, 
to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  con- 
sistent with  his  Divine  will. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  rao.  10th 
The  danger  of  war  oa  the  contineut  had  not  passed 
In-.     Letters  from  Paris  regard  peace  as  hopeless.   A 
tria  positively  refuses  to  taUe  part  in  the  Congress, 


the  19th  officially  explains  the  basis  of  action  for  the 
proposed  Congress,  and  the  present  position  of  the  ne- 
crotiations.  It  says  that  France,  willing  to  proye^  her 
conciliatory  disposition,  promised  to  request  Sardinia  to 
condition  that  she  and  other  Italian  States 
should  be  allowed  to  talie  part  in  the  Congress. 

Sardinia  is  said  to  have  consented  to  the  disarming, 
aud  it  seemed  probable  that  no  further  obstacles  would 
oppose  the  assembling  of  the  Congress. 

The  King  of  Naples  was  dangerously  ill ;  he  had  taken 
leave  of  his  family,  and  received  what  are  called  the  last 
rites  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  18th  ult. 
It  was  to  be  dissolved  ou  the  23d,  and  the  elections  were 
to  be  held  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  Queen's  speech, 
ou  proroouing  Parliament,  sAys  the  dissolution  has  been 
resolved  on  in  order'to  give  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  express  an  opinion  ou  public  afifairs,  and  to  give  tje 
.■overnmcnt  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
'  MEXICO.— The  intelligence  from  the  city  ol  Mexico 
,sto  Fourth  mo.  10th,  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Fourth 
mo.  22d.  Gen.  Miramon,  on  his  way  from  \  era  Cruz  to 
the  capital,  encountered  the  "  Liberal"  ar.my,  under  Cren 
DogoUado,  which  after  a  severe  conflict  he  defeated,  and 
again  entered  the  city.  After  his  arrival  at  the  capital, 
Miramon  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  void  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Juarez  government  by  the  U.  S.  Minis- 
ter, McLane.  The  Liberals  had  taken  Mazatlan,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  from  Tacubaya  and  Chapul- 
"^uIn'ITED  states.— The  Post-oJJice  Department  Receipt! 
for  the  last  reported  quarter,  were  51,860,176.  Thf 
amount  of  postage  prepaid  in  postage  stamps  and  stamp- 
ed envelopes,  during  the  quarter,  was  §1,376,681. 

The  Revenue,  for  the  Fourth  month,  from  Boston,  New 
Yorlj,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  is  stated 
to  be  about  four  millions.  . 

m„h  —The  late  accounts  from  the  territory  show  that 
the  executive  and  judiciary  departments  are  at  varmnce 
with  each  other,  in  respect  to  the  proper  line  of  conduct 
to  be  observed  toward  the  Mormon  inhabitants.  Gov 
Ciimmina  has  protested  publicly  against  the  action  ol 
Judn-e  Cradelbaugh  in  calling  the  military  to  his  aid 
whife  he  held  a  session  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  and  beliey- 
unnecessary,  and  tended  to 
lied  on  Gen.  Johnston  to  re- 


Tniercourse  with.  Japan.— The  first  fruits  of  the  ne 
treaty  with  Japan  inav  be  found  in  the  arrival  at  Lot 
don  of  an  American  ship,  from  Nagasaki,  loaded  with 
cargo  of  white  wax,  the  product  of  the  Japanese  wai 
tree. 


■WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will 
Second-day,  the  9th  of  5lh  inst.     Pupils  will  be  coi 
veyed  from   the  city  to  the  Street  Road  station 


tiri 

new  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  railroad,  where  coijl 


veyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
on  the  arrival  of  the  7  J  A.  si  and  2  p.  M.  trains  .^  ^.. 
coud-day,  the  9th,  and  Third-day,  the  10th  inst.  Tl 
depot  of  the  Railroad  is  at  the  north-east  corfier  , 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets.  Railroad  tickets  will  1 
furnished  by  the  conductors  to  such  pupils  as  have  bei 
regularly  entered,  which,  with  the  stage  fare  from  tl 

ition,  will  be  charged  to  the  pupil  at  the  School. 

The  statre  will  connect  with  the  morning  train  fro 
the  city  daily,  (except  First-diVl',)  and  also  with  t  | 
2  o'clock  train  to  the  city,  if  there  are  passengers.  Tl 
fare  for  each  passenger  to  and  from  th 
station  at  the  regular  timi 
others,  twenty-five  cents.  ( 

Small   packages   for   the   pupils  aud    others   left 
Friends'  Bookstore,  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days.w; 
be  forwarded  to  the  School.     Letters  are  to  be  direcU 
to  West-Town  Boarding-School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  3d,  1850. 


;hool  toll 
vill  be  fifteen  cents— 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION.         ^ 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  SchCj/ 
will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  ArH 
■oud-day  afternoon.  Fifth  mouth  9lh,  lS!tl| 
CuiBLES  Ellis,  Sec'ry.d 


Association, 
street,  on  Se 
at  4  o'clock. 


with  the  Governor  s 


out  a  previous  ana  simultaneous  disarming,  and 
Fiance  will  not  agree,  so   that  the  negotiations  for  its 
meeting  were  making  but  little  progress. 

Explanations  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England  had 
been  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  Minis 
trv.  The  Tmics  says  that  whatever  minor  differences  ot 
opi'ni  n  may  be  evoked  by  future  discussions,  oil  parties 
in  EnMand  are  at  least  agreed  to  take  their  stand  upon 
the  treaties  .f  1815,  and  to  require  Austria  to  be  kept 
strictly  withiu  Uie  limits  of  those  treaties. 

Parliament  had  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  army  in  India,  for  having 
suppressed  the  India  rebellion. 

It  WIS  intended  that  the  Parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved on  llie  21st  ult.,  in  which  case  the  borougli  elec- 
tions would  take  place  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  the  county 
elections  on  the  2d  inst. 

Prussia  was  about  to  contract  a  loan  equal  to  between 
eight  and  nine  million  pounds. 

It  is  stated  that  Holland  and  Belgium  have  concluded 
a  treaty  for  mutual  defence  in  case  of  war. 

The  Liverpool  colton  market  was  dull  at  a  slight  d( 
cline  in  prices.  BreadstufFs  were  iu  better  demand  at 
small  advance  iu  price. 

The  bullion  in   the  Bank   of  England  had  decreased 
£354,000.     No  change  in  the  rates  of  interest.     Con 
94J  a  04J. 

One  Day  Later.— An  arrival  at  Quebec  brought  L 
pool  di^tes  to  Fourth  mo.  2uth.     The  Paris  Monileur  of 


ing  that  their  presence 
exasperate  the  people, 
move  them.     Instead  of  comply     _ 
request,  the  comm:.nding  o!fii:er  sent  in  more  troops. 
Gov.  Cumming  believes  it  right  to  pursue  a  conciliatory 
policy  towards  these  deluded  people,  but  his  efforts  are 
not  seconded  by  the  military  and  judicial  departments. 
The   Mormons  regard  the  President's  proclamation  as 
exempting  parties  from  arrest  for  previous  ofieuces,  but 
this  the  judges  will  not  admit.  „,     .  ^      e 

New  i  or/C-Mortality  last  week,  366.  The  imports  of 
foreit'n  merchandize  continue  heavy.  During  the  farst 
four  months  of  this  year,  the  imports  into  New  ^  ork 
amounted  to  378,942,430.  During  the  corresponding 
months  in  1858,  they  were  $33,814,945. 

P/„7arfe/^Am.-Mortality  last  week,  164.  The  quan- 
titv  of  water  supplied  bv  the  different  water-works  ot 
he  city,  during  the  Fourth  month,  is  stated  by  the  su- 
nerinteiJdent  to  have  been  455,104,000  gallons,  nearly 
hilfof  which  was  furnished  by  the  Fairmount  works. 
The  number  of  arrivals  of  vessels,  foreign  and  coastwise, 
during  the  Fourth  month,  was  3002,  which  is  ,32  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Fourth  mouth  was  50.8  degrees, 
which  is  one  degree  below  the  average  of  the  preceding 
thirtv-four  years,  and  onlv  2.V  degrees  warmer  than  the 
Third  month.  The  amount  of  rain  was  5.01  m^hes  ^ud 
the  whole  amount,  since  the  commencement  of  the  yea  , 
was  23  inches,  which  is  an  unusual  quantity,  the  yearly 
■average  being  less  than  44  inches. 

rexas-DaTes  of  the  23d  ult.  state  that  there  had  been 
a  beavy  frost  throughout  the  State,  which  had  done 
.reat  injury  to  the  crops.  The  cotton  especial^^  had 
"uffered  severely.  The  reported  massacre  of  Capt.  toid  s 
company  of  rangers  by  theCamanche  Indians,  is  said  to 
have  been  incorrect.  .  ,      .    ,      „  u„o„ 

Guano  i.Z«n*.-Several  rich  guano  islands  have  been 
discovered  north-west  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  pos 
session  taken  of  them 'oy  the  commander  of  the  govern 
ment  steamer  Fennimore  Cooper. 

Steamboat  Erplosion.-On  the  25th  "It-,  the  steamer 
St.  Nicholas,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  exploded  all  her 
boilers  simultaneously.  The  disaster  was  *"«°^ed  with 
a  fearful  loss  of  life,  49  passengers  having  been  killed 
in  addition  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  boat 

Death  of  a  Tall  J/sK.-James  D.  Porter,  who  died  at 
his  residence  in  Portland,  Ky.,  9"  the  24th  ult.,  was  pro- 
bably  one  of  the  largest  men 
seven  feet  nine  inches.     He  w 
bis  age. 


•WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS^ 

The  Sessions  of  this  school  begin  on  tbefirst  SeconJ 

lavs  in  the  Fifth  aud  Eleventh  months.     For  inforotll 

ion  and  circulars,  apply  to  Thomas  Conard.j,, 

West  Grove  P.  C,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.j, 

Fourth  mo.,  1850.  t 


:  of  her  son,  on  the  17tli  of  Nil 


Isaac 
f  the  Lord's  hide  f 


the  25th  i_ 

VBY  C,  son  of  Edward  and  Julia  Simkin   in  the  l" 

This  dear  child,  for  a  considerable  t  J 


Died,  at  th 
month,  1853,  Ax.v,  widow  of  the 

73dyearof  her  age.    "She  was  oi 

ones  and  it  matters  not  who  tbey  are  or  where  tbeyaf 
//.  knows  them  that  are  His ;  and  we  believe  to  her  ^ 
lan.'uage  may  be  applied:  Blessed  are  the  dead  wh. 
have  died  in  the  Lord,  and  are  at  rest  from  their  laboi 

at  the  residence  of  her  sou  Ira  Lewis,  n 

Mills,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  First  month  U 
Mary  Lewis,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age ;  an  esteen 
member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  andParticular  Mcelmt 

Ledyard,  Cayuga  C" 
H 

pa3t,°has'evfnced"byhis  patience,  thoughtfulaess 

resignation  that  although  young  in  years,  he  w.is  uij 

the  preparing  hand  for  a  better  inheritance.     Of  lat(| 

asked  many  questions  of  the  different  members  of  j 

family,  indicative  of  serious  impressions      1  hough 

fiicted  with  many  infirmities,  he  expressed  much  tha 

fulness  for  every  favour,  and  often  requested  to  be 

lone  that  he  might  think  upon  heavenly  things.    & 

eing  informed  by  one   of  his  sisters,  that  neither 

parents  nor  the  doctor  thought  it  probable  he  c 

^      ■  e  the  spring,  he  expressed,  after  a  short  me 

stru'^crle,  entire  resignation,  desiring  that  it  might  rt 

as  was  best  pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight.     At  ano 

time  he  called  his  sister,  and  informed  her  that  he 

very  happy;  that  God  was  smiling  upon  him.    (Jn 

i„ht  of  his  decease,  he  remarked  that  he  was  very  th, 

.Tto   God,  for  giving  him  so  many  kind  friends.  , 

after  which  he  said.  Farewell  all    and  was   pr^e 

seized  with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  ^^hich  m 

diately  released  him  from  the  shackles  of  morte 

These  expressions  with  many  others  similar,  eviace 

this  young  member  of  the  church  militant  was  conce 

to  be  found  iu  a  state  of  acceptance;  and  seem! 

quickening  power  of  the  Most  High  thus  early  « 

tested,  we  have  a  renewed  incentive  to  gratitude  lo 

mediatino-  mercy  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who 

when  pe-onallyL  earth,  "  Sufler  little  children  to^ 

unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  1 

dom  of  heaven."  .^^^.^.,^w 
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Rebecca  Ilnbbs. 
encouraging,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  trace 


effects  which  result  from  a  submission 
heart  to  the  transforming  power  of  Divine 
J  to  observe  how  it  compensates  for  the  want 
tward  advantages,  brightens  and  sanctifies 
tellectual  faculties,  and  supplies,  in  a  ro- 
ible  manner,  by  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
»bove,  the  absence  of  that  which  belongs  to 
en  of  this  world.  It  is  true  that  as  respects 
ral  affairs,  "the  children  of  this  world  are 
in  their  generation,  wiser  than  the  children 
it;"  but  in  those  things  that  relate  to  the 
business  of  life,  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  the 
,nd  the  simple,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
gh  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by 
g  in  the  light,  and  following  whither  it  leads, 
I  placed  on  equal  ground. 
ny  are  the  instances  in  our  own  religious  So- 
where  those  who  have  been  providentially 
1  in  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
pous  life,  surrounded  by  strong  temptations 
■ ,  and  destitute  of  any  instrumental  help  to 
age  them  in  a  life  of  holiness,  have  yet, 
h  obedience  to  the  merciful  visitations  of  the 
r  of  sinners,  experienced  preservation  from 
things,  been  clearly  instructed  in  the  way 
ork  of  salvation,  and,  by  humbly  and  steadily 
ering  therein,  have  been  made  useful  instru- 
"n  promoting  the  Lord's  cause,  though  na- 
weak,  and  without  the  benefit  of  much  lite- 
DBtruction.  Baptized  by  this  one  Spirit  into 
ly,  and  governed  by  the  one  adorable  Head, 
Jesus,  every  member,  even  the  least  and 
has  its  place  and  service,  and  those  who 
eh  out  of  sight,  and  may  be  esteemed  the 
are  necessary  to  the  harmonious  and 
action  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  conspicuous,  or  accounted  more  honour- 
each  contributing  its  share  to  the  good  of 
lole,  and  the  honour  of  the  great  Head. 
ire  is  no  rMigious  body  whose  principles  and 
zation  are  so  calculated  to  show  forth  the 
fill  and  harmonious  working  of  these  views, 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  iSpirit,  as  the  So- 
of  Friends ;  because  none  recognize  in  the 
nanner  the  free  exercise  of  those  gifts,  which 
inferred  on  every  faithful  member  of  the 
OBi ;  gifts  differing  according  to  the  measure  of 
lobind  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Dispenser 


but  all  to  be  exercised  in  due  order,  and  with  con- 
descension one  to  another. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  late  llobecca  Hubbs,  a  Friend,  who  will  be 
remembered  with  interest  and  satisfaction  by  many 
of  those  that  have  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
during  the  last  forty  years.  In  her,  the  efficacy  of 
Divine  Grace  shone  conspicuously,  and  it  may,  with 
especial  application  and  force,  be  said  that  what 
she  was  in  religious  Society,  she  was  through  its 
sanctifying  and  qualifying  power. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Paul  and  Rebecca 
Crispin,  and  was  born  the  3d  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
177i!.  Her  ancestors,  on  both  sides,  had  been 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  appear  to 
have  suffered  for  the  maintenance  of  their  christian 
principles,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  her  parents 
had  a  right  of  membership  among  them.  She  re- 
marks, in  some  memorandums  which  she  made  : 
"  From  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  names  and 
character  of  my  predecessors,  my  mind  was  im- 
pressed with  reverence  and  holy  fear,  having 
learned  that  they  shared  with  others  in  the  perse- 
cutions and  sufferings  of  the  early  Friends  for  their 
testimony  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  cause  of  Truth." 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  her  intention  to  pre- 
pare an  account  of  her  life  and  religious  experi- 
ence ;  but  she  wrote  very  little,  and  but  few  cir- 
cumstances of  her  early  years  can  now  be  collected. 
Her  own  narrative  commences  thus  : 

"Tenth  month,  1812.  'Come  and  hear,  all  ye 
that  fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul.'  Psalm,  Ixvi.  16.  When  I  look 
back  on  my  past  life,  and  the  many  dangers  which 
have  surrounded  me ;  through  all  which  the  arm 
of  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  has  been  near  to 
protect  me,  a  poor  creature,  who  feels  unworthy  of 
the  least  of  all  the  Lord's  mercies,  the  language  of 
my  heart  is ;  "  While  life  remains,  may  that  love 
never  wear  away,  which  is  His  due  from  me,  whom 
he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  monument  of  his 
mercy."  It  has,  for  a  length  of  time,  seemed  to  be 
due  from  mo  to  the  God  of  my  life  to  leave  some 
little  memorial  of  his  mercies  to  me,  yet  I  have 
omitted  it,  concluding  my  weak  sound  of  praises  to 
the  Lord  would  not  be  heard  among  those  of  the 
many  valiants  in  Israel.  But  thinking  it  may  be 
a  satisfaction  to  my  children,  I  leave  these  few  lines 
for  their  serious  consideration,  desiring  they  may 
read  them,  and  be  benefited  thereby ;  when  my 
body  lies  sleeping  in  the  grave,  and  my  spirit  is 
entered  into  rest,  as  I  hope  it  will,  when  it  may 
join  in  praising  Him,  who  is  forever  worthy.  iVmen." 

"  I  lived  with  my  parents,  in  the  village  of 
Moorestown,  IS'.  J.,  and  well  remember  that  when  a 
little  child, I  had  very  serious  thoughts  on  death  and 
the  world  to  come.  But  my  parents  lived  after  the 
common  customs  of  the  world,  and  did  not  enough 
feel  the  necessity  of  restraining  their  children  from 


things   which    often    corrupt  the    min 


learned  to  sing,  and  was  delighted  with  it;  and,  if 
I  recollect  right,  it  was  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
year  of  my  age,  when  my  indulgent  father  received 
into  his  house  a  person,  who  played  on  an  instru- 


ment of  music,  called  a  dulcimer.  He  remained 
with  us  several  months,  during  which  time  he 
taught  me  to  play  on  the  instrument,  although  I 
was  such  a  little  girl  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  reach 
my  dulcimer,  when  it  was  laid  on  the  dining-tablc. 

"  As  I  advanced  toward  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year  of  my  age,  I  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  parents  were  accountable  for  their  children 
until  they  were  twelve  years  old,  and  that  after- 
ward they  stood  answerable  for  their  own  conduct 
through  life.  This  rested  on  my  mind  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  erased,  and  the  thought  of  becoming  an 
accountable  being  was  humbling  to  me.  I  thought 
I  had  rather  die  before  I  attained  to  that  age,  so 
as  to  be  at  peace  with  Him,  who  was  to  judge  me 
after  death,  than  to  enter  upon  a  state  in  which  I 
must  answer  for  myself. 

"  My  parents  kept  a  ferry  and  a  public  house, 
and  were  in  the  way  of  having  much  company.  I 
had  by  this  time  become  quite  a  little  musician  ; 
for  which  I  was  somewhat  admired,  which  tended 
to  lead  my  mind  into  folly.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
was  often  brought  into  serious  consideration  respect- 
ing my  own  state,  insomuch  that  at  times  when  I 
I  have  been  called  to  play  for  the  company,  I  have 
hid  myself,  in  order  to  avoid  it ;  while  the  secret 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  my  heart  have  caused  my 
tears  to  flow  freely ,"from  the  desire  I  felt  to  escape 
from  these  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  my  sorrow  for 
mingling  in  them.  But  I  would  wipe  away  my 
tears,  and  return  to  the  diversion.  Although  I 
then  knew  not  what  it  was  that  thus  reproved  me, 
I  have  since  discovered  that  it  was  nothing  short  of 
Divine  love  and  mercy  that  thus  disquieted  my 
mind  in  the  pursuit  of  vanity.  I  mention  these 
things  for  the  good  of  other  children,  to  show  how 
necessary  it  is  for  them  not  only  to  be  sensible  of, 
but  to  take  hoed  to,  the  tender  visitations  of  Divine 
mercy  and  love.  A  child  trained  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  is  greatly  benefited  thereby — such  re- 
flections have  been  lasting  in  my  memory." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  foregoing  fragment 
is  all  that  can  now  be  found  of  her  own  account, 
but  from  information  verbally  communicated,  it  is 
evident  that  after  her  mind  became  religiously  en- 
gaged, she  endured  much  opposition  and  difficulty 
?n  her  father's  house,  in  consequence  of  her  faithful- 
ness to  what  she  believed  to  be  the  requiring  of 
her  Lord.  She  had  allowed  herself  to  bo  drawn 
into  a  participation  with  the  vain  amusements  and 
festivities  which  were  often  practised,  had  learned 
to  play  cards,  and  sometimes  joined  in  the  dance, 
and  being  surrounded  by  those  who  had  very  little 
sense  of  religion,  and  who  approved  and  promoted 
these  things,  her  path  was  one  of  many  trials  and 
perplexities.  Her  childhood,  her  musical  voice 
and  aptness  with  her  instrument,  were  subjects  of 
admiration,  and  served  as  attractions  to  company 
of  a  very  lir'ht  and  unprofitable  character ;  and  as 
the  resort  of  those  to  the  house  was  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit,  her  father  was  very  reluctant  that 
she  should  give  up  her  singing  and  playing.  But 
her  convictions  of  the  sinful  nature  of  those  amuse- 
ments grew  stronger,  and  her  consequent  distress 
of  mind  increased  until  she  found  she  could  have 
no  comfort,  but  in  abandoning  them.     Many  and 
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great  were  her  struggles,  often  secretiDg  herself 
when  she  knew  company  was  coming,  and  pouring 
out  her  tears,  with  strong  cries  to  the  Lord  ior  help 
and  deliverance,  and  at  length  her  obedience  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  they  ceased  to  look  to 
her  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  She  burnt  her 
pack  of  cards,  to  the  use  of  which  she  had  been 
addicted,  ceased  to  sing  and  to  play  on  her  musical 
instrument,  and  sought  to  lead  a  life  of  piety  and 
self-denial. 

Her  faithfulness  in  these  requisitions  was  follow- 
ed by  increased  spiritual  light  and  strength ;  her 
deportment  became  more  serious  and  solid,  and 
though  much  exposed  to  rough  company,  both  in 
the  tavern,  and  at  the  ferry,  where  she  often  as- 
sisted iu  conveying  passengers  across  the  stream, 
yet  her  heavenly  Father  graciously  watched  over 
her  for  good,  and  preserved  her  in  a  line  of  conduct, 
which  was  free  from  reproach.  Her  schooling  was 
much  neglected,  and  her  literary  acquirements 
were  very  slender.  But  the  seasoning  virtue  of 
Divine  grace,  and  a  humble  obedience  to  its  teach- 
ings, were  eminently  instrumental  in  raising  her 
np  out  of  her  low  estate,  and  making  way  for  her, 
and  as  a  wall  of  defence  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  protected  her  from  harm. 

For  a  time  she  went  occasionally  among  the 
Baptists;  but  as  she  grew  in  religious  experience, 
her  mind  was  drawn  towards  Friends,  with  desires 
to  attend  their  meetings  for  Divine  worsliip  :  but 
she  met  with  many  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
and  at  times  was  much  cast  down  and  almost 
ready  to  give  out.  On  one  occasion,  when  two 
Friends  from  England  had  appointed  a  meeting 
near  where  she  lived,  her  desire  to  attend  it  was  so 
strong  that  she  determined  to  break  through  the 
crowd  of  hindrances,  and  go.  But  she  was  poor, 
and  her  scanty  wardrobe  did  not  furnish  apparel, 
which  those  about  her  deemed  suitable  for  her  to 
appear  in,  and  having  no  bonnet,  they  urged  that 
her  appearance  at  the  meeting  would  not  be  repu- 
table. After  the  others  had  gone,  and  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  reach  the  meeting 
place,  she  resolutely  set  out  on  foot  in  her  homely 
attire,  and  with  great  exertion  reached  the  meet- 
ing soon  after  it  was  settled,  and  softly  entering, 
seated  herself  near  the  door  where  she  was  much 
out  of  sight.  Divine  goodness  condescended  to 
overshadow  the  assembly  with  his  living  presence, 
and  the  Friends,  [believed  to  be  Deborah  Darby 
and  llebecca  Young,]  were  led  to  minister  to  her 
state  in  a  powerful  and  encouraging  manner.  She 
was  deeply  affected  and  confirmed  in  her  convic- 
tions of  duty,  and  strengthened  to  pursue  the  path, 
which  the  Lord  had  cast  up  for  her  to  walk  in. 

Having  married,  and  removed  with  her  husband 
to  Pilcsgrove,  in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey,  she 
believed  it  her  duty  to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  her  conduct  being  consist- 
ent and  exemplary,  she  and  her  husband  were  re- 
ceived as  members  by  that  Blonthly  Bleeting,  She 
passed  through  many  fiery  baptisms  and  deeply 
trying  exorcises,  during  which  the  enemy  of  her 
soul  was  let  loose  to  buffi3t  and  tempt  her  to  such  a 
degree,  that  hope  of  deliverance  from  his  power 
seemed  to  be  wholly  veiled  from  her  view,  and  the 
dark  waters  of  despair  ready  to  overwhelm  her  dis- 
consolate spirit.  Day  and  night  was  she  beset  with 
the  temptation  to  do  violence  to  herself,  and  as 
often  as  opportunity  presented  for  accomplishing  it, 
some  unexpected  circumstance  would  providentially 
occur  to  frustrate  her  design  ;  and  at  length  the 
Rompassionate  Saviour,  who  was  in  mercy  watch- 
ing over  her  for  good,  and  whoso  preserving  power 
had  marvellously  kept  her,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  rebuke  the  evil  one,  and  deliver  her  .soul  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  it  had  been  held,  giving  her 


to  taste  of  bis  mercy  and  goodness,  and  to  feel  the 
sweet  incomes  of  his  love. 

This  blessed  transition  from  the  pit  of  despond- 
ency to  the  light  of  God's  salvation,  so  filled  her  soul 
with  humble  gratitude  and  joy,  that  she  was  ready 
to  break  forth  in  songs  of  praise,  and  like  the  poor 
woman  in  the  gospel,  feeling  that  she  had  been  for- 
given much,  she  loved  much;  and  a  remarkable 
trait  in  her  christian  character  through  her  after- 
life, was  love  to  her  Saviour,  and  in  her  ministry, 
the  exaltation  of  his  blessed  Name  and  his  divinity 
and  offices  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation. 

(Tobecoutinued.) 


From  Tbo  Leisure  Ilour. 

A  Tronblcsome  Fly. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  experiencing  the  annoyance  produced  by 
swarms  of  flies.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  blue- 
bottle buzzes  sonorously  as  he  makes  ineffectual 
attempts  to  escape  through  the  window-pane  ;  and 
now  is  the  season  when  the  common  house-fly 
swarms  round  our  tables,  helping  himself,  without 
leave  asked  or  granted,  to  our  jam  and  our  sugar. 
Little,  however,  does  many  an  English  housewife, 
as  she  prepares  her  ingenious  flytrap  of  cut  paper, 
or  her  more  deadly  mixture  of  poison,  know  the 
terror  which  a  fly  can  sometimes  inspire.  As- 
tonished, no  doubt,  will  she  be  to  learn  that  there 
is  one  little  insect  of  this  character,  the  sight  of 
which  has  given  more  alarm  to  many  an  enter- 
prising colonist  or  traveller,  than  would  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  lion  or  tiger  in  full  fury.  It  is  indeed 
so.  The  civilization  of  some  parts  of  Africa  has 
been  as  much  hindered  by  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain fly  as  by  the  slave  trade.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
know  but  that  the  latter,  in  the  localities  in  ques- 
tion, is  the  least  formidable  danger  of  the  two.  Our 
fleets  and  squadrons  will  in  time  put  slavery  down  ; 
but,  for  the  other  pest,  no  remedy  is  yet  known. 

The  insect  in  question  is  the  tsetse,  or  poison-fly 
of  Africa  [Glossina  morsitans.)  Possessed  of  a 
particular  sort  of  venom,  it  infixes  its  sting  into 
cattle,  which  fall  dead  before  it.  In  vain  does  the 
traveller  carry  horses  or  other  animals  with  him, 
for  this  scourge  annihilates  them,  while,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  it  precludes  whole  tribes  of 
Africans  from  pastoral  pursuits,  which  could  not 
properly  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  cattle. 

C.  J.  Andersson,  a  very  enterprising  traveller, 
whose  work  on  Lake  Ngami  will  be  found  full  of 
interest,  has  preserved  some  curious  notices  of  this 
destructive  insect.  We  now  give  the  results  of 
his  observation,  referring  such  of  our  readers  as 
wish  more  intbrmation  about  the  other  productions 
of  Africa  to  his  lively  and  adventurous  volume. 

"  The  tsetse,''  he  writes,  "is  found  chiefly  in  the 
bush,  or  amongst  the  reeds,  but  rarely  iu  the  open 
country.  It  is  confined  to  particular  spot-',  and  is 
never  known  to  shift  its  haunts.  Thus,  cattle  may 
be  seen  grazing  securely  on  one  side  of  a  river, 
whilst  the  opposite  bank  swarms  with  the  insect. 
Should  the  natives,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
localities  frequented  by  the  fly,  have  occasion  to 
change  their  cattle-posts,  and  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  tracts  of  country  where  it  exists,  they 
choose,  I  am  told,  a  moonlight  winter's  night ;  as, 
during  the  hours  of  rest  in  the  cold  season,  it  does 
not  bite, 

"  In  size,  the  tsetse  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
common  blue  fly  that  settles  on  meat ;  but  its 
wings  are  longer.  Yet,  though  so  small  and  in- 
significant in  appearance,  its  bite  carries  with  it  a 
poison  equal  to  that  of  the  most  deadly  reptile. 
Many  is  the  traveller  who,  from  his  draught-oxen 
and  horses  having  been  destroyed  by  this  pestife- 
rous insect,  has  not  only  had   the  object  of  his 


journey  completely  marred,  but  his  personal  safet 
endangered  by  the  loss  of  his  means  of  conveyancf 

"  Very  lately,  indeed,  a  party  of  Griquas,  abou 
twenty  in  number,  who  were  elephant-hunting  t 
the  north-west  of  the  Ngami,  and  who  were  pro 
vided  with  three  wagons  and  a  large  number  o 
trek,  or  draught-oxen,  lost,  prior  to  their  return  t 
the  lake,  all  their  cattle  by  the  bite  of  the  tsets( 
Some  horses,  brought  with  them  to  further  thei 
sport,  shared  a  similar  fate. 

"  The  very  same  year  that  this  disaster  happene( 
to  the  Griquas,  a  party  of  Englishmen,  amongs 
whom  was  my  friend,  Frederick  Green,  attemptei 
to  reach  Libebe  ;  but  they  had  only  proceedei 
seven  or  eight  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  th' 
Ngami,  when  both  horses  and  cattle  were  bittei 
by  the  fly  in  question,  and  the  party  were  ii 
consequence  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 
One  of  the  number,  I  am  told,  was  thus  deprivei 
of  as  many  as  thirty-six  horses,  excellent  hunters 
and  all  sustained  heavy  losses  in  cattle. 

"  There  are  large  tribes  which  cannot  keep  oitKe 
cattle  or  sheep  because  the  tsetse  abounds  in  thei 
country.  But  it  is  only  fatal  to  domestic  animals 
as  wild  animals  feed  undisturbed  in  parts  infostci 
by  the  insect.  Y^et  many  of  them,  such  as  oxe 
and  buffaloes,  horses  and  zebras,  dogs  and  jack 
als,  etc.,  possess  somewhat  the  same  nature.  More 
over,  it  bites  man  and  no  danger  follows.  Th 
sensation  experienced  has  not  inaptly  been  likene 
to  the  sting  of  a  flea.  The  problem  to  be  solve 
is,  what  quality  exists  in  domestication  whic 
renders  domestic  animals  obnoxious  to  this  poison 
Is  man  not  as  much  a  domestic  animal  as  a  dogi 
Is  it  the  tsetse  at  all  which  kills  the  animal  ?        j 

"  Captain  Yardon  of  the  Indian  army,  one 
the  earlier  pioneers  of  the  more  interior  parts 
Southern  Africa,  was  amongst  the  first  to  deci 
the  point ;   for  he  rode  his  horse  up  a  hill  infeste 
by  tsetse,  and  in  twenty  days  his  doubts  were 
moved  by  the  death  of  his  horse. 

"  According  to  the  statement  of  the  celebrate 
explorers,  OswcU  and  Livingstone,  who  were  sevc: 
sufferers  by  the  tsetse,  the  following  symptoms  a: 
observed  in  the  ox  when  bitten  :  the  eye  runs,  tl 
glands  under  the  throat  swell,  the  coat  loses 
gloss,  there  is  a  peculiar  flaecidity  of  the  musd 
generally,  and  emaciation  commences,  which  pr 
ceeds  unchecked  until — perhaps  months  after  tl 
bite — purging  supervenes,  and  the  animal  perish 
of  exhaustion.  Some  die  soon  after  the  bite  is  i 
flicted,  especially  if  they  are  in  good  condition, 
should  rain  fall ;  but,  in  general,  the.  process 
emaciation  goes  on  for  many  weeks.  In  soi 
cases,  the  animals  become  blind  before  they  die. 

"  '  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  tsetse,'  writ 
—  Oswell  to  me,  '  I  believe  that  three  or  four  fli 
are  sufficient  to  kill  a  full-grown  ox.  We  £ 
amined  about  twenty  of  ours  that  were  bitten  a 
died,  and  the  appearances  vferesimiiar  in  all.  < 
raising  the  skin,  we  perceived  a  glairy  appearai 
of  the  muscles  and  flesh,  which  were  much  wast 
The  stomach  and  intestines  were  healthy ;  hca 
lungs,  and  liver,  sometimes  all,  but  invariably  c 
or  the  other,  much  diseased.  The  heart  in  p 
ticular  attracted  our  attention.  It  was  no  Iod; 
a  firm  and  muscular  organ,  but  collapsed  read 
on  compression,  and  had  the  appearance  of  fli 
that  had  been  steeped  in  water.  The  blood  of' 
whole  carcass  was  greatly  diminished  in  quant] 
Not  more  than  twenty  pints  (a  small  pail  full)  w. 
obtained  from  the  largest  ox,  and  tliis  thick  s, 
albuminous ;  the  hands,  when  plunged  into  it,  ca' 
out  free  of  stain.  The  poison  would  seem  to  gi 
in   the  blood,   and,   throuirh  the  blood,  affect 


the  case  is,  that  d'l 
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igh  reared  on  milk,  die  if  bitten,  while  calves, 
other  young  sucking  anioiab,  are  safe  as  long 
they  suck.  Man,  and  all  the  wild  animals, 
ipe  with  impunity.  Can  the  poison  be  alkaline, 
neutralized  by  the  acid  V  " 
^tor  such  a  narrative  as  this,  we  do  not  doubt 
;  spiders  will  appear  to  our  readers  a  much 
e  praiseworthy  class  of  insecte  than  they  have 
erto  seemed.  Indeed,  had  Nero,  with  his  fly 
ng  propensities,  been  some  African  potentate 
I  confined  himself  to  the  massacre  of  the  tsetse 
rould  have  earned  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
f.erity,  instead  of  getting  the'  stigma  of  cruelty 
;ed  to  him,  and  coming  down  to  us  with  the 
ds,  Ne  musca  quidem  ("  not  even  a  fly,")  ap' 
ried  to  his  name. 


Lcconst  of  Eannaii  ChnrcLman,  Wife  of  George 

Cliurckmau, 

'annah  James,  a  daughter  of  IMordecai  James, 

lis  first  wife,  Gaynor  Lloyd,  was  born  at  Oos- 

Chester  County,  in   the  First  month,  1728. 

mother  died  when  she  was  a  few  months  old, 

her  father,  in  the  year  1736,  marrying  Dinah 

rchman,  of  East  Nottingham,  removed  thither 

his  family.     Her  step-mother  was  a  valuable 

iter  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  her  father  laboured 

ncate  her  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  prc- 

e  her  from  the  undue  liberties  in  conduct  and 

'ersation  into  which  many  young  persons  fall. 

in  early  life  submitted  in  good  measure  to 

cross  of  Christ,  their  labours  were  blessed,  and 

was  preserved  in  innooeucy,  and  with  strong 

■es  to  bo  found  living  a  godly  religious  life. 

was  favoured  with  good   natural  understand- 

and  by  education  was  well  fitted  for  usefulness 

I  station  assigned  her  by  Divine  Providence. 

the  Fifth  month,  1752,  she  was  married  to 

je  Churchman,  and  became  the  mother  of  ten 

iren,  nine  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.     Early 

with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  rcli- 

watchful  care  in  the  education  of  children, 

endeavoured  to  practise  therein,  conformable  to 

principle.     She  strove  to  keep  her  own   in 

action  from  early  infancy,  believing  that  the 

is  thus  rendered   easier   for   proper  family 

rnment,   as  they  grow  towards  riper  years. 

often  mourned  over  the  want  of  proper  family 

pline,   and    of  watchful,  religiously  guarded 

bation  among  Friends.     It  being  her  belief  that 

win  not  restrained  in  youth,  children  are  apt  to 

^iv  more  headstrong  and  unruly  as  they  advance 

in!fe,  and  the  way  grows  easier  for  them  to  stray 

fri  I  the  discipline  of  the  Cross  and  the  simplicity  of 

tb  Truth.     She  was  a  labourer  in  the  church  for 

Lh  preservation  of  order  and  discipline,  and  was 

Idil  yet  faithful  in  dealing  with  offenders.     She 

atiimes  had  pertinent  council   to  drop  in  family 

ms,  and  in  meetings  for  discipline,  and  though 

Qcl  in  the  station  of  a  minister,  she  was  set  at 

lilrty  by  her  friends  on  several  occasions  to  visit 

Si'iut  meetings. 

|n  the  summer  of  1777,  she  was  liberated  to 
atnd  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Fairfax,  and  in 
thjNinth  month  following,  experienced  a  close  ex- 
srj-u  in  an  apprehension  of  duty  to  attend  Kcunet 
M;itlily  ;\Iceting,  the  day  the  British  army  passed 
il'i'j;  Iiy  it  on  its  way  towards  Philadelphia.  Be- 
in!  faithful  to  apprehended  duty,  she  was  ena- 
W|l  to  accomplish  the  concern  in  safety,  and  with 
th;row:ird  of  peace.  In  the  year  1778,  she  was 
xf  liiited  an  elder. 

n  thr  Firth  month,  1789,  she  received  a  fall,  by 
th  I  firrts  of  which  she  was  confined  to  the  houte 
fomeaily  three  months.  She  bore  her  sufferings 
11  the  confinement  with  patience,  but  as  soon  as 


ability  of  body  returned,  although  still  lame,  she 
attended  her  religious  meetings.  She  felt  a  great 
desire  to  be  at  the  Yearly  Electing  that  year, 
which  she  accomplished,  returning  home  on  the  5th 
of  the  Tenth  mouth.  She  expressed  satisfaction 
and  thankfulness  that  she  had  been  favoured  with 
ability  to  attend  the  annual  solemnity,  in  which 
she  thought  there  was  manifest  a  comfortable  in 
crease  of  weight  amongst  women  Friends. 

On  the  10th  of  the  Tenth  month,  she  was  taken 
ill,  and  under  much  suffering  of  body  was  preserved 
in  great  patience  and  calmness  of  mind.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  she  was  for  a  time 
very  severely  held  ;  but  after  some  hours  growing 
easier,  she  again  spoke  of  her  satisfaction  in  having 
attended  the  late  Yearly  Meeting,  adding  she  had 
thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  collect  her  children 
more  frequently  in  stillness  for  silent  waiting.  In 
the  afternoon  the  disorder  again  increasing,  she 
said  she  believed  she  must  soon  leave  her  family, 
and  requested  her  husband  and  children  freely  to 
resign  her.  She  then  said  nearly  as  follows,  there 
being  some  interruptions  occasioned  by  her  weak- 
ness :  "  I  hope  I  am  fully  resigned  in  the  matter, 
and  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  children,  not  to  add  to 
y  affliction  by  your  sorrow.  I  seem  too  far  spent 
to  speak  much  now,  yet  can  say  in  truth,  I  love 
you  all  more  than  I  can  express.  I  have  many 
mes  anxiously  craved  the  Divine  blessing  for  you, 
y  children,  when  you  have  been  asleep.  May 
you  now  be  bowed  into  stillness.  Trust  in  the 
Lord ;  love  him  and  his  truth ;  and  you  will  find 
him  a  Helper.  Make  yourselves  quite  easy  re- 
pecting  me.  0  yes !  I  have  an  assurance  of 
;oing  to  rest, — I  feel  nothing  in  my  way.  It  is 
not  because  I  do  not  love  you  that  I  am  willing  to 
leave  you.  My  near  connections  are  very  precious 
le.  Your  kind  affectionate  sympathy  and  care 
for  me,  under  many  afllictions,  have  been  great ; 
and  now  I  can  freely  trust  you  all  in  the  Divine 
hand.  He  will  regard  you,  if  you  sincerely  love 
u.  My  faith  is  firm, — my  hope  and  confidence 
the  Most  High  is  an  anchor  to  my  soul.  It  is 
all  the  anchor  we  can  have  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
I  have  been  favoured  with  strength  to  endeavour 
honestly  to  discharge  my  duty  in  my  family,  as 
well  as  among  my  friends,  according  to  my  capa- 
city. I  have,  at  times,  loved  and  preferred  the 
Truth  above  all  things,  and  have  not  neglected  to 
examine  my  accounts,  and  to  have  them  settled  as 
I  have  pa.ssed  along,  and  now  I  feel  that  all  is 
clear.  Death  has  no  terrors  in  it — I  can  look  at 
it  calmly — the  sting  is  taken  away  I  I  love  all, 
d  forgive  all.  liemember  my  dear  love  to  all 
my  friends."  To  one  parting  with  her,  she  said, 
"  My  dear  friend,  there  has  been  precious  unity 
known  between  us,  which  has  continued.  I  feel 
it  now,  and  hope  we  shall  die  in  it." 

On  the  15th,  to  a  friend  she  said,  "I  am  very 
poorly,  and  pas!<ing  away  from  this  vale  of  tears." 
On  his  leaving  her,  she  said,  "  Farewell :  my  con- 
tinuance is  very  doubtful,  and  if  we  never  see  each 
other  more,  I  hope  there  is  peace."  Her  friend 
Hannah  Puo  who  had  been  kindly  attentive  in 
nursing  her,  has  left  the  following  account: — "  On 
the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1789,  the  fore  part  of 
the  day  on  which  my  dear  friend  Hannah  Church- 
man departed  this  life,  I  having  attended  on  her 
two  days  and  nights  at  her  request,  to  see  the  issue 
of  her  illness,  being  much  fatigued,  went  to  bed 
in  an  upper  chamber  sometime  before  day-break. 
I  pretty  soon  fell  into  an  easy,  quiet  sleep,  which 
continued  till  nearly  sunrise.  When  I  awoke, 
being  perfectly  in  my  senses,  I  remembered  where 
I  was,  and  on  what  occasion.  It  was  light  enough 
to  see  and  to  distinguish  the  furniture  in  the  room. 
My  eyes  being  open,  I  very  clearly  saw  a  repre-r 


sentation  of  the  family  sitting  and  standing  around 
my  said  friend,  almost  exactly  as  they  did  at  the 
time  of  her  departure.  Therewith  there  was  an 
appearance  more  glorious  than  ever  I  had  seen  be- 
fore, or  than  I  have  words  to  set  forth.  At  tho 
same  time  my  ears  were  saluted  with  a  sound  of 
masic  or  delightful  voices,  which  I  thought  like  to 
the  harmony  of  angels  or  blessed  spirits,  singing 
praises  to  the  Almighty.  The  appearance  was  a 
bright  light,  *  *  *  it  gently  passed  across  the 
chamber,  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  sweeter 
melody  than  I  ever  had  an  idea  of;  containing  an 
invitatiou  like  '  come  away!  come  away,'  often  re- 
peated, 'come  away,'  and  join  the  heavenly  host, 
in 'sweet  Hallelujah!  Hallelujah  to  the  King  of 
saints!'  Many  words  of  the  angelic  song  were 
made  clear  to  my  understanding,  though  I  retain 
but  a  few.  *  *  *  The  whole  scene  was  but 
of  short  duration,  when  the  appearances  and  the 
melody  passed  away  together.  The  sensations 
produced  aoconipauied  my  mind  for  many  hours, 
leaving  a  comforting  stillness  and  sweetness,  which 
I  have  seldom  experienced  to  such  a  degree.  It 
was  to  me  a  clear  intimation  of  the  happy  change 
it  would  be  to  her,  from  a  scene  of  close  exercise 
and  affliction,  to  join  the  redeemed  in  the  mansions  of 
joy  unspeakable.  I  took  up  a  pen  the  same  morning, 
and  endeavoured  to  note  down  something  of  what 
I  had  thus  heard  and  seen,  but  it  is  beyond  my 
ability  to  describe  in  language  to  others,  so  clearly 
as  it  remains  with  me." 

About  the  fourth  hour  in  that  afternoon,  Han- 
nah Churchman,  reviving  a  little,  said,  "  What  a 
precious  thing  it  is  to  know  the  unity  !  Labour 
earnestly  for  it,  and  seek  after  it :  it  is  not  to  be 
had  without  seeking  for.  What  a  precious  thing 
it  is  to  live  in  love  and  peace,  and  to  die  in  it! 
Nothing  can  give  equal  comfort  when  affliction  or 
death  looks  us  in  the  face.  There  is  at  times 
something  in  our  poor  nature,  too  big  or  too  high, 
to  submit  to  the  meekness ;  but  this  must  be  re- 
duced before  we  can  come  at  true  peace ;  and  if 
^•ill  not  bow  in  mercy,  we  must  bow  in  judg- 
ment." 

In  the  evening  she  took  a  farewell  separately  of 
the  members  of  her  family  with  great  composure, 
peaking  a  few  words  adapted  to  the  state  of  each. 
Afterwards  to  a  Friend  she  said,  "  What  an  excel- 
eut  thing  it  is  substantially  to  labour  for  a  solid, 
quiet,  inward  weight ;  to  seek  to  be  more  in  sub- 
stance than  show  \  *  *  *  The  sum  of  what 
I  have  to  recommend  to  all,  if  I  could  send  forth 
my  words  to  all,  is,  an  earnest  care  to  press  after 
life  and  substance,  which  is  beyond  all  outward 
show ;  fair  words  and  fine  expressions  being  vain 
without  this." 

Her  difficulty  in  breathing  was  now  so  great 
he  could  not  fay  down.  About  an  hour  before 
her  departure,  she  exclaimed,  "  0  Lord  !  grant  me 
patience  with  this  cup ;  deliver  me  from  this  afflic- 
tion, and  admit  mo  into  rest  at  the  close  of  all ; 
yet  not  my  will,  but  thine,  0  Lord  I  be  done." 
Her  strength  gradually  failing,  she  quietly  passed 
away  a  little  before  midnight,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  her  age. 

True  religion  is  seated  in  the  heart,  and  sends 
out  from  thence,  a  purifying  influence  on  the  whole 
character.  In  its  essential  nature  it  is  a  contest 
within,  open  only  to  the  eye  of  Him  who  seeth  in 
secret.  It  seeks  not  therefore  the  applause  of  men, 
but  like  its  divine  Author  it  is  meek  and  lowly ;  it 
is  pure  and  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.  It  aims  not  at 
any  ostentatious  display  of  principle,  but  a  steady 
exhibition  of  fruits. 
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For  "  Tlio  FrienJ.'' 

LITTLE  OXES  OF  USE. 
0  deem  not,  ye  little,  ye  humble  and  low, 
That  useless  and  wonhless  your  life  patbs  will  go  ; 
If  longing  and  praying  for  Zion  in  love, 
Your  travail  shall  bring  her  some  peace  from  above. 

Though  the  Lord  ye  are  loving  no  gift  m.iy  bestow, 

With  spirit  baptizing  His  children  below  ; 

No  call  to  admonish,  no  pleading  to  raise. 

Where  the  faithful  are  gathered  for  worship  and  praise; 

Unknown  and  unnoticed  may  still  be  your  way, 
Whilst  many  toil  openly  day  after  day; 
Yet  your  tears  and  your  labour  of  spirit  will  rise, 
As  sweetly  and  purely  to  God  in  the  skies. 

Oh,  oft  when  the  little  ones  bow  them  in  prayer, 
In  the  strength  of  their  spirits,  God's  ministers  share; 
And  though  their  lone  helpers  they  never  may  find, 
They  are  strengthened  by  them  in  the  service  assigned 

There  are  stones  set  in  buildings  of  measurement  small. 
Which  keep  the  large  masses  more  firm  in  the  wall; 
Out  of  sight,  they  no  praise  in  the  building  can  share. 
Yet  the  mason  who  placed  them,  knows  well  they  are 
there. 

He  knows  to  the  strength  of  the  work  they  conduce, 
And  valued  but  little,  are  greatly  of  use: 
So,  many  wise  mourners  arc  hidden  from  view, 
Whose  travail  of  spirit  is  fervent  and  true. 

Oh,  these  as  tried  stones,  the  wise  Master  gives  place 
In  the  walls  of  Ilis  Zion,  of  beauty  and  grace  ; 
And  though  out  of  sight,  and  in  station  most  dim, 
Their  service  in  secret  is  valued  by  Him.  N. 


For   "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  W.  C.  Bryant's  letters  of  a  Traveller 
(1S5S.) 

THE   PAUPER  COLONIES   OF   nOLLAND. 

While  in  the  northern  part  of  IlollaucI,  I  made 
visit  to  the  pauper  colonies  of  Fredericksoord  and 

Williamsoord  in  the  proviuce  of  Overyssel.  Here 
tracts   of  sandy  soil   covered  with   heath  and 

shrubs,  which,  from  the  time  when  they  were  first 

formed  from  the  bottom   of  the  sea,  till  now,  had 

been   abandoned 


THE  WISH  OF  TO-DAY. 
I  ask  not  now,  for  gold  to  gild 

With  mocking  shine  an  aching  frame; 
The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stilled — 

I  ask  not  now  for  fame. 

A  rose-cloud  dimly  seen  above 

Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away — ■ 

0,  sweet  fond  dream  of  human  love  I 
For  thee,  I  may  not  pray. 

But,  bowed  in  lowliness  of  mind, 

I  make  my  humble  wishes  known, — 
I  only  ask  a  will  resigned, 

0  Father,  to  thine  own. 

Tq-day  beneath  Thy  chastening  eye 

1  crave  alone  for  peace  and  rest ; 
Submissive  in  thy  hand  to  lie, 

And  feel  that  it  is  best. 

A  raaryel  seems  the  universe, 

A  miracle  our  life  and  death  ; 
A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce 

Around,  above,  beneath. 

In  vain  I  task  my  aching  brain. 

In  vain  the  sage's  thought  I  scan, — 

I  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain, 
How  poor  and  blind  is  man. 

And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home. 
And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see  ; 

And  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 
O  Father,  unto  thee  I 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  in  sand, 
My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away, 

In  mercy  lend  Thy  helping  hand 

Unto  my  prayer  to-day.  J.  O.  Whitlier. 


Fake  Religion. — The  religion  of  some  seems  to 
consist  in  a  remembrance  of  former  experience,  a 
rational  understanding  of  our  principles,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  church  ;  a  personal  communication 
■with  divers  of  the  foremost  rank,  and  some  faculty 
for  speaking  and  writing  on  religious  subjects  : 
when  in  the  meantime,  for  want  of  looking  and  liv- 
ing at  home,  for  want  of  watching  unto  prayer, 
and  waiting  for  renewed  ability  to  offer  the  daily 
sacrifice  on  the  fresh-raised  altar,  insensibility  and 
incapacity  gather  strength,  and  leanness  enters  into 
our  souls. — R.  Sliackicton. 


utter  barrenness.  The  great 
calamity  of  Holland  is  pauperism,  and  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  a  benevolent  society 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  poor, 
who  had  become  a  public  charge,  upon  the  waste 
lauds  of  the  kingdom  with  a  view  of  reducing  them 
to  cultivation.  They  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
mostly  uncultivated,  in  the  proviuce  of  Overyssel, 
where  they  made  a  beginning  with  some  of  the 
poor  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  public  charity.  The  colony  thus  established 
has  increased  to  a  considerable  community,  yet  it 
has  made,  I  suppose,  as  much  impression  on  the 
vast  mass  of  pauperism  in  Holland,  as  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  has  made  upon  the  mass  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  »•  *  # 

I  could  not  see  that  the  habitations  of  the  pau^ 
pers  seemed  any  less  comfortable  than  those  of  the 
district  through  which  we  had  just  passed.  They 
were  neat  brick  buildings,  spacious  enough  to  con 
tain,  besides  the  rooms  lor  the  family,  a  stable  for 
the  cow,  a  place  for  the  pig  and  a  room  for  the 
fuel.  Near  each  was  a  little  garden  surrounded 
by  a  well  pleashed  hawthorn  hedge,  and  outside  of 
the  hedge  a  ditch  ;  for  the  Hollander,  from  mere 
habit,  always  surrounds  his  domain  with  a  ditch, 
whether  there  is  any  occasion  for  it  or  not.  Back 
of  the  gardens  were  fields  of  rye  and  barley  and 
other  crops,  and  beyond,  in  places,  was  a  forest  of 
.shrubs  and  dwarf  trees,  looking  like  the  scrub-oak 
plains  in  the  worst  parts  of  Long  Island  ;  and  in 
places,  extensive  wastes,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
seen  in  our  country,  covered  with  heath  of  a  pur- 
ple tinge  and  stretching  out  of  sight. 

The  officer  who  was  our  guide,  took  us  into  seve- 
ral of  the  dwellings.  The  first  we  entered  was 
that  of  a  widow  from  Groningen,  who  had  two  or 
three  children  able  to  work  at  the  loom.  It  was 
a  miracle  of  neatness.  The  woman  had  established 
in  the  outer  room  her  summer  kitchen,  in  which 
were  the  pig-pen  and  stable,  and  had  made  it  as 
clean  as  the  nicest  parlour  in  our  own  country. 
We  looked  into  the  winter-room — it  was  as  nice  as 
a  new  side-board  just  from  the  cabinet-maker's. 
She  had  a  comfortable  bod  in  a  little  closet  after 
the  Dutch  fashion.  In  the  room  above  were  the 
beds  of  the  children  in  a  kind  of  boxes  on  each 
side.  Notwithstanding  these  appearances  of  com 
fort,  the  woman  took  our  courier  aside,  and  com 
plained  bitterly  of  the  hardness  of  her  lot.  She 
affirmed  that  she  was  half  starved  and  begged  him 
to  intercede  with  the  Director  in  her  behalf.  When 
the  matter  was  afterwards  mentioned  to  our  guide, 
he  said  there  was  no  end  to  the  complaints  of  these 
people,  and  that  the  more  they  got  the  more  they 
asked  for.  We  went  into  another  house  in  which 
was  a  good-looking  family  of  both  sexes,  well-clad 
and  living  in  a  manner  that  had  every  appearance 
of  thrift.  The  rooms  glittered  with  the  display  of 
crockery  and  polished  metal  utensils,  and  were 
hung  with  cheap  engravings. 

^Ve  were  taken  to  the  manufactory  of  the  village 
a  room  full  of  looms,  where  coarse  cotton  cloth  is 
woven  by  the  children  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  for  the  Dutch  soldiery  in  the  East 
Indies.     The  looms  were   clashing   merrily — the 


girls,  in  particular,  jerked  the  shuttles  backwaicK^ 
and  forwards  with  incredible  swiftness.  "Theii)|'- 
children,"  said  our  guide,  "  earn  a  great  deal  fc-i- 
their  families  :  in  fact  those  who  come  to  our  cole  jjii 
nies  must  either  work  or  starve ;  if  they  are  obst  p 
nately  idle,  they  get  nothing  to  eat.  i. 

We  were  shown  the  school-house — a  buildin;fei 
with  two  spacious  rooms,  in  which  the  childrell'; 
were  taught  according  to  the  liberal  system  (f 
public  education  established  in  Holland.  Rel  i: 
gious  teachers  are  provided  for  the  colony— jir; 
Protestant,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Jewish  Rabbi.  Th;|: 
colonists  receive  copper  and  iron  tokens  for  the  »; 
labour,  and  this  forms  the  money  of  the  coloniii 
With  these  they  purchase  necessaries  for  whici 
they  have  occasion,  from  the  magazines  of  thjc 
colony,  where  everything  is  sold  but  intoxicatio;!, 
liquors,  the  sale  of  which  is  forbidden.  ii 

I  could  obtain  no  exact  information  of  the  prof|( 
or  loss  of  this  enterprise.  "  These  people,"  sai  i 
our  guide,  "  cost  the  society  a  great  deal.  Theil 
come  from  the  cities,  unaccustomed  to  the  work  ws 
require  of  them,  and  often  with  families  of  ver  s 
young  children  who  are  of  too  tender  an  age  t  \ 
work.  They  must  be  subsisted,  and  their  subsist li 
ence  is  a  heavy  charge."  It 

There  are  now  about  four  hundred  families  ijj 
the  colony,  numbering  2000  persons.  To  preveii| 
the  excessive  growth  of  the  community,  and  tl 
confine  the  operations  of  the  institution  to  theiti 
original  object,  all  the  young  on  reaching  the  agi( 
"  2Q,  are  obliged  to  leave  it  as  well  as  all  thk 
young  who  marry.  As  the  older  members  dro  ii 
their  places  are  supplied  by  paupers  from  thj 
towns.  In  the  mean  time  thousands  of  acres  hav,) 
been  reclaimed  from  their  primeval  wild  state  auk 
turned  into  productive  fields.  i^ 


SPANISH  JEWS.  ^ 

When  the  Hebrew  race  were  so  cruelly  expelleijl 
from  Spain,  they  carried  with  them,  wherever  the  li 
went  in  considerable  numbers,  the  language  of  thaj 
country,  as  spoken  and  written  in  their  day,  &m 
they  preserve  it  yet  as  their  household  speech.  Thi 
Jews  of  Morocco  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  i  1; 
old  Spanish ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  foli ; 
copy  of  this  edition  printed  in  Amsterdam  for  theii 
use.  The  Jews  in  Cairo  speak  Spanish;  in  th' 
Jews'  quarter  in  Smyrna  you  will  hear  the  chi! 
dren  prattling  Spanish  ;  the  Jews  in  Constantinopl  i 
peak  the  same  language,  and  an  intelligent  Grec 
once  told  me  that  Spanish  is  the  language  of  tb> 
Jews  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia — so  widel' 
did  the  exile  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Je«  i 
diffuse  the  language  of  Castile. 

ORAN   IN   ALGERIA.  I 

We  approached  the  Habibas  Islands— dar; 
rocks  rising  out  of  the  water  between  us  and  tbi 
shore — we  passed  them  and  steered  South  for  tt 
Bay  of  Gran.  The  moment  wo  dropped  ancho:; 
our  steamer  was  surrounded  with  boats  manned  b. 
Spaniards  and  Arabs,  who  came  to  take  us  to  lanci 
A  dozen  Arabs  sprang  instantly  on  board,  ban 
legged  and  barefooted,  with  smooth-shaven  heacj 
and  little  close  red  caps,  leaping  like  so  many  Africa, 
monkeys  over  the  boxes  and  barrels  on  deck,  accos, 
ing  the  passengers,  one  after  another,  in  a  sort  (j 
Arab-French,  and  seizing  on  the  baggage  of  thoij 
who  were  about  to  go  on  shore.  We  made  ehoic 
of  a  Spanish  boatman,  as  one  with  whom  it  Wi 
most  easy  to  communicate — a  man  of  enormoii 
breadth  of  back  and  shoulders,  who  took  usiub 
boat  to  the  shore.  With  him  was  one  of  his  coui 
trymen,  a  lively  chattering  fellow,  who  was  a  cai 
didate  for  the  job  of  taking  us  in  his  carriage 
the  town.     I  inquired  of  him  how  long  he  ht 
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in  Oran.     "  Eight  years,"  he  answered ;  "  I 

ated  in  the  time  of  the  great  drought."     I 

leard  of  this  drought  in  Alicante ;  iu  a  con- 

ble  part  of  that  province  and  the  adjacent 

1,  there  was  no  rain,  they  told  me,  for  nine 

"  The  country,"  they  said,  "  became  almost 

rt;  the  vegetation  was  utterly  dried  up  ;  the 

itants  abandoned  it ;  thousands  of  them  went 

an,  on  the  African  coast ;  and  if  you  were 

go  to  Oran,  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  a 

ceof  Spain."     Here,  then,  we  were  at  Oran, 

)und  this  description  true — the  common  peo- 

eaking  a  less  provincial  and  more  intelligible 

sh  than  those  in  the  country  we  had  just 

I    inquired    what    was    the    number    of 

sh  emigrants  in   the   department    of  Oran. 

re   are  28,000  of  them,"  I  was  answered, 

ttled  on  the  coast ;  the  number  of  French 

st  14,000.     I  shall   long   remember   the 

that  met  our  eyes  on  entering  Oran  ;  Arabs 

ir  loose   attire  of  dirty  white,  sitting  in  the 

Iking  by  loaded  donkeys ;  Zouaves  stroll- 

lout  in  their  oriental  garb  of  red  and  white 

;  soldiers  in  the  ordinary  French  uniform, 

img  in  companies ;  Jews  iu  black  caps  or 

and  black  tunics,  talking  with  Franks,  and 

bly  driving  bargains;  Spaniards  in  their  am- 

oaks;    masons  and  carpenters   at  work  on 

by  the  wayside ;  Franciscan  monks  in 

svns  ;  Dominican  monks  in  white ;  Catho- 

in  broad-brimmed  hats,  with  long  beards  ; 

h  ladies  iu  bonnets  ;  French  servant- women 

Arab  women  toddling  about  wrapped  in 

)len  from  head  to  foot,  with  but  one  eye 

ered  ;  other  Arab  women  in  calico  gowns,  and 

crimson  shawls  on  their  heads,  drawn  over 

)wer  part   of   the    face ;    horsemen   reining 

id  steeds  of  Barbary — sometimes   a  French 

sometimes  a  brown  Arab,  the  better  rider 

two,  and  prouel  of  his  horsemanship ;  camels 

heir  drivers  resting  at  an  angle  of  the  way ; 

drays   drawn    by   a   single   horse    or  mule, 

y  trotting  along  with  an  Arab  driver ;  files  of 

dragging  loaded  wagons  and  tiukling  their 

)clls,  and  rattling  Droshkas  rapidly  driving 

11  these,  on  their  way  to  the  landing,  or  some 

souring  village.     I    looked    down    into    the 

where  people  were  coming  and  going,  and 

ed  to  me  that  at  least  every  fifth  man  was  a 

It  is  thus  that  the   colony  is  held  ;  the 

iment  requires  soldiers  to  keep  the  colonists 

and  the  colonists  require  soldiers  to 

e  and  restrain  the  natives.     It  is  a  military 

subsisting  by  force  and  fear. 


I  lower  part  of  Algiers  near  the  water  i 
French  town;  it  has  its  broad  streets  for 
jes,  its  shops  with  plate-glass  doors,  its  cafes, 
taurants,  its  theatre,  its  library,  its  museum, 
itues  in  the  squares ;  its  barracks,  its  guard- 
?,  its  arcades  on  each  side  of  the  way  like 
of  the  Hue  Rivoli  in  Paris.  All  that  was 
cteristio,  or  that  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
^m    dominion,   has   been   demolished.     The 

of  the  Deys   has   been   pulled   down ;  the 
it  cemetery  of  the  six.  Deys,  all  elected  and 
within    twenty-four    hours,    has    been 

id  up   and  levelled,  to   form  a  square  for 

1  exercises.     I  was  soon  satisfied  with  the 
this  part  of  Algiers,  and  struck  into  th' 

that  ascend  the  hill,  of  which  the  town  is 
pally  composed.  Here  I  found  myself  in  an 
al  city  at  once,  and  soon  met  with  nobody 
•ientals.  I  walked  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  in 
winding  lanes,  into  which  the  sun  never 
I  where  the  wind  never  blew,  and  where  the 


projecting  walls  of  the  houses  often  meet  overhead. 
No  windows   look   from   the   dwellings  into   these 

hadowy  lanes  ;  nobody  was  standing  at  the  quaint 
Moorish  doors.  Arab  men  in  their  dresses  of  dull 
white  were  creeping  about :  I  did  not  hear  their 
voices.  I  met  little  companies  of  native  women 
addled  in  white,  from  the  crown  of  their  head 
to  where  the  pantaloons  were  gathered  about  the 
bare  ankles  above  the  slippered  feet ;  they  passed 
me  in  silence  ;  only  the  younger  looked  at  me.  In 
a  spot  where  the  streets  opened  a  little,  I  passed  a 
of  Musselmans  sitting  on  the  pavement,  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall ;  they  turned  their 
great  oriental  eyes  upon  me,  and  if  I  hoard  their 
voices  at  all,  it  was  only  a  low,  indistinct  murmur. 
I  could  almost  fancy  myself  in  a  city  of  the  dead, 
walking  among  the  spectres  that  haunted  it.  My 
own  footsteps   sounded   disagreeably  loud  in  this 

tillness,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  hear  the  click  of  a 
donkey's  small  hoofs  against  the  pavement,  and 
the  voice  of  his  driver  urging  him  along  passages 
where  no  carriage  can  pass,  and  not  even  a  hand- 
cart was  ever  trundled.  It  was  a  relief  also  to 
come  as  I  sometimes  did,  to  a  little  row  of  shops, 
where  the  Moorish  traders  sat  among  their  goods. 
Occasionally  I  saw  where  houses  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  earthquake  which  happened  two  years 
since,  and  where  others  had  been  shaken  from  their 
upright  position  and  made  to  lean  against  each 
other.  It  was  sometime  before  I  could  find  my 
way  out  of  this  maze  of  twilight  laues  iuto  the 
broad  streets  along  the  shore,  full  of  light  and  of 
activity,  and  when  I  did  so,  it  was  like  a  return 
from  the  abodes  of  death  to  the  upper  world. 

CTo  bo  coiKludcdJ 

For  "  Tlio  Frionii." 

The  possibility  of  performing  the  duties  of  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  thereby  experiencing  preserva- 
tion and  a  growth  in  the  Truth,  while  engaged  in 
worldly  avocations,  is  instructively  set  forth  by  a 
young  man,  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  says,  "  I 
can  look  back  on  many  a  favoured  season,  many 
an  availing  prayer — sometimes  a  single  sigh  after 
what  was  good — sometimes  the  mental  eye  turned 
inward  during  a  few  spare  minutes  of  intermission, 
or  leisure  from  the  hurry  of  business — sometimes 
as  I  went  to  and  from  town,  especially  before  din- 
ner. At  that  particular  time,  I  was  in  the  regular 
habit  of  secluding  myself  for  a  short  season  in  pri- 
vate, and  either  devoting  that  opportunity  to  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  or  more  commonly  to  silently 
seeking  the  Lord,  and  waiting  upon  him  for  sup- 
port, strength,  sustenance,  and  whatever  he  saw 
needful  for  me.  After  this  period,  the  efficacy  of 
the  same  spirit  of  dependence  and  reliance,  which 
the  Lord  had  begotten  and  kept  alive  in  me  was 
striking;  and  it  has  been  memorable  to  me  since, 
when  engaged  in  business,  and  I  lived  at  lodgings, 
There  the  same  power,  as  I  was  concerned  to  keep 
close  to  it,  preserved  me  through  all  the  difficulties 
and  trials  that  were  strewed  in  my  path.  Oh  1 
what  sweet  First-days  have  I  spent  at  a  disagree- 
able, dull  lodging;  what  meetings  have  I  had 
what  sweet  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
when  I  gave  up  everything  that  stood  in  the  way, 
and  thus  procured  liberty  to  attend  them.  What 
sighs,  what  cries  unto  the  Lord  in  secret  corners, 
when  a  few  minutes  could  be  spared  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  of  worldly  engagements — when  walk- 
ing through  the  noisy,  crowded  streets,  what  songs 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  all  tender  mercies,  who  over- 
shadowed mo; — and  when  occasionally  an  after- 
noon was  allowed  me,  wherein  to  be  absent  from 
business,  what  sweet  contemplative  walks  in  the 
meadows  and  country,  a  few  miles  out  of  town ! 
But  how  shall  I  stop,  or  where  shall  I  end,  in 


speaking  of  the  merciful  compassion  of  Him,  who 
igards  the  prayer  of  the  humble,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  not  mentioned.  How 
has  the  Lord  ever  had  his  eye  upon  and  over  me,  to 
turn  all  to  good  as  long  as  1  have  regarded,  trusted 
in,  resigned  myself  unto  his  preserving  power; 
when  I  have  been  enabled  to  say,  '  I  am  thine,  do 
with  me  what  thou  wilt.'  So  that  surely  we  may 
never  doubt,  that '  whosoever  calls  upon  the  namo 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.'  " 

Doubtless  there  are  many  young  persons,  who 
3  kept  under  similar  exercise  daily,  in  which 
they  are  fed  with  food  convenient  for  them,  and 
know  a  steady  progress  in  their  heavenly  journey, 
"'hey  hearken  to  the  Lord's  commandments,  and 
their  peace  is  as  a  river,  and  their  righteousness  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  They  are  way-marks  to 
others,  the  salt  that  does  not  lose  its  savour,  and 
their  salutary  influence  is  felt  for  miles  around 
them.  None  can  estimate  the  correcting,  control- 
effect,  which  the  spirit  and  upright  example 
of  such  righteous  men  and  women,  exercise  over 
others.  But  are  there  not  comparatively  few  of 
this  substantial  class  of  real  christians  ?  IIow  light 
and  empty  are  many  of  the  young,  as  well  as  older 
people  among  us.  How  little  walking  by  the  way, 
and  being  sad  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
Saviour,  putting  up  mental  prayers  for  his  compas- 
sionate notice  of  them,  that  they  may  be  delivered 
from  all  evil  ?  Do  they  not  more  long  for  amusc- 
raeut.s — gay  and  mirthful  company,  fashionable, 
howy  dress,  and  furniture  of  their  houses — the 
gratification  of  their  corrupt  propensities — the  ac- 
(uisition  of  wealth,  that  they  may  carry  out  all 
their  vain  wishes !  How  far  short  do  such  fall,  of 
the  dignity  that  man  is  designed  to  be  clothed  with, 
who  was  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  that 
he  may  be  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  iuHuor- 
tality  and  eternal  life  ? 

This  dear  Friend,  who  died  in  his  prime,  bore 
testimony,  on  the  day  before  his  departure,  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  unfailing  goodness  of  the  Lord. 
"  They  say  there  is  no  revelation ;  but  that  which 
is  made  manifest  to  us  as  our  duty,  as  the  Lord's 
will,  is  revcjlation  :  this  is  my  belief;  I  am  sure  of 
it.  They  slight  revelation  ;  but  it  shall  prevail — 
the  Truth  shall  reign  over  all — the  Truth  shall 
prevail.  None  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  sLall  be 
confounded ;  but  they  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
which  can  never  be  moved,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it."  "  We  must  be  faithful  to 
what  is  made  known — to  the  smallest  discoveries 
of  the  light  of  Truth.  I  trust  we  shall  be  ani- 
mated and  strengthened  to  go  through  our  day's 
work  ;  then  we  shall  find  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  Lord.  Let  us  then  look  to  the  Lord  for 
strength  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
The  Lord  will  be  your  Lord,  and  a  sure  refuge 
and  hiding  place.  Cleave  unto  the  Lord  ;  oh,  clcavo 
unto  him;  love  him  with  all  your  heart."  The 
latter  part  of  the  day  his  voice  was  lifted  up  in  a 
constant  melody,  like  a  song  of  praise,  during  which 
these  words  were  often  repeated, — "Dear  Lord, 
come — I  bless  the  Lord — I  am  the  Lord's  forever." 
The  name  of  "  Jesus"  was  often  heard — and  the 
word  "  Hallelujah !" 

Make  your  peace  thoroughly  with  God ;  regulate 
all  your  worldly  affairs,  and  attend  to  them  indus- 
triously and  on  system ;  have  no  quarrels  with  men, 
and  submit  cheerfully  to  all  the  dealings  of  God. 
Lot  any  man  who  is  not  happy,  take  hold  of  his 
character  and  habits,  and  reform  them  on  these 
principles.  Let  him  do  the  work  thoroughly  and 
honestly,  and  if  then  his  peace  and  happiness  do 
not  return,  it  must  be  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
\r]iedical,  not  moral,  treatment. — Jacob  Abbott, 
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THE    FRIEND. 


A  Rat  Item.  the  shaDties  in  that  vicinity  will  be  removed  on 

That  "  one-half  the  world  doesn't  know  how  the  Friday,  or  thereabouts,  aod  is  ready  to  annihilate 


other  half  lives"  is  an  old  saying,  of  whose  truth 
yfe  were  never  more  convinced  than  on  yesterday. 
While  exploring  among  the  improvements  of  West 
Philadelphia,  we  encountered  an  odd-looking 
genius,  with  a  cage  upon  his  back,  containing  a 
dozen  or  two  of  plethoric  and  full-grown  rats. 
They  were  the  fruits  of  a  night's  labour  at  the 
stables  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Kailroad  Com- 
pany. The  rat-catcher  informed  us  that  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  pit,  in  which  regular  exhibitions  of 
rat  lighting  are  given  three  times  a  week.  The 
averao-e  consumption  of  rats  in  this  pit  is  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  per  week.  The  catcher  knows 
all  the  spots  in  the  city — except  the  vicinity  of  the 
North  American  office — where  rats  are  most  abun- 
dant, and  there  are  his  traps  regularly  set  on  every 
night  in  the  year.  His  best  results  are  obtained 
at  the  breweries,  the  livery  stables,  and  around  the 
old  and  dilapidated  quarters  of  the  city.  He 
boards  every  foreign  ship  immediately  upon  her 
arrival,  and  during  the  first  night  generally  cap- 
tures every  rat  that  finds  a  harbour  among  its 
timbers.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  are 
caught  on  a  single  night  from  one  vessel.  The 
visit  of  the  rat-catcher  on  board  a  newly-arrived 
ship  is  generally  met  with  a  hearty  welcome ;  the 
sailors — if  they  remain  on  board — entering  into 
the  sport  with  all  the  gusto  of  so  many  school- 
boys on  a  chipmonk  hunt  1 

The  mode  of  catching  the  rats  is  by  means  of  a 
patent  trap  of  large  size  and  most  ingenious  con- 
struction. It  was  invented  by  a  convict  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary.  It  is  an  oblong  box,  open  at 
both  end.s,  and  baited  with  roasted  cheese,  sprin- 
kled with  oil  of  carroway.  Mr.  Hat  smells  the 
deliaious  bait  and  walks  in.  As  he  does  so,  he 
treads  upon  a  sliding  trap ;  this  lets  him  down  into 
a  grated  apartment,  and  then  resumes  its  former 
position  to  accommodate  the  next  customer.  A 
trap  of  this  kind  is  made  at  each  end  of  the  box. 
One  rat  having  entered,  the  box  is  soon  filled,  and 
when  the  exulting  rat-catcher  visits  his  trap,  he  is 
almost  certain  of  having  a  satisfactory  spoil 
When  the  stock  on  hand  becomes  large,  our  rat- 
catcher deposits  the  surplus  in  a  suitable  receptacle, 
ready  for  use  when  wanted.  Sometimes  he  has  on 
hand  a  thousand  at  a  time.  They  are  fed  mean 
while  upon  dead  pigs,  or  whatever  oflfal  of  the  sort 
may  be  procurable,  and  the  speed  with  which  they 
will  convert  such  a  carcass  into  a  polished  skeleton, 
should  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood.  Frequently, 
an  order  is  received  from  New  York  for  a  supply 
of  "good,  lively  rats,"  regardless  of  price,  and  in 
such  case  the  rat-catcher  often  finds  it  more  profit- 
able to  forego  the  engagements  of  his  own  pit,  and 
forward  his  game  elsewhere.  Our  informant  as- 
sures us  that  he  received  S50  a  week  or  two  ago 
for  an  equal  number  of  rats,  and  that  the  purchaser 
never  expended  money  with  less  reluctance  than 
in  perfecting  the  bargain.  What  renders  the  mat- 
ter the  more  noteworthy  is  that  the  entire  fifty  rats 
referred  to  were  taken  on  a  single  night,  in  a  cul- 
vert in  the  vicinity  of  Walnut  street  wharf. 

Our  rat-catching  genius  informed  us  that  he  had 
secured  four  assistants,  and  was  about  to  devote 
his  whole  attention  for  some  days  to  the  market 
hovels,  as  soon  as  they  are  removed.  He  has  a 
number  of  Scotch  terriers  trained  to  capture  rats 
without  breaking  their  bones,  and  with  the  aid  of 
these  and  his  traps,  his  anticipation  is  that  he  will 
secure  a  very  large  lot  of  his  peculiar  game  when 
the  pavement  of  the  hovels  is  torn  up.  The  rat- 
catcher's apparatus  is  now  at  a  tavern  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  new  Western  Market  house.  By  read- 
ing the  papers,  the  rat-catcher  has  learned  that 


the  murine  species  who  have  burrowed  there  from 
time  immemorial.  Mr.  Catcher  says  that,  in  this 
einity,  unless  he  bags  two  thousand  rats,  he  shall 
be  greatly  disappointed.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  his  expectations  are  not  at  all  extravagant,  as 
the  ground  beneath  the  hovels  is  fairly  riddled 
with  rat  holes,  and  the  family  has  enjoyed  entire 
immunity  from  capture  ever  since  the  shanties  were 
first  erected. 

In  Paris,  if  we  read  correctly,  rat  skins  are 
converted  into  "kid"  gloves.  If  this  be  the  case, 
why  could  not  the  business  of  rat  catching  be  ren- 
dered profitable  for  other  purposes  than  that  of 
making  matches  for  dogs  to  kill  ?  Our  rat-catching 
genius,  whom  we  yesterday  encountered,  informs 
us  that  he  is  the  owner  of  two  good  brick-houses, 
a  building  that  he  rents  out  for  a  feed-store  at 
8350,  and  has,  besides,  about  four  thousand  dol- 
invested  in  stocks,  and  all  accumulated  by  the 
business  of  catching  rats.  This  business  he  has 
followed  from  childhood,  having  been  taught  its 
mysteries  by  his  father,  who  was  a  Scotch  rat- 
catcher. We  took  the  pains  to  verify  his  state- 
ment, believing  it  at  first  to  be  apocryphal,  but 
found  it  strictly  true. 

After  this,  we  shall  never  again  doubt  that  one- 
half  the  world  lives  in  blissful  ignorance  as  to  the 
mode  of  existence  pursued  by  the  other  half. — 
North  American. 


and  at  times  have  faith  to  believe,  the  glory 
never  wholly  depart,  nor  shall  we  cease  to  1 : 
liwng  people ;  yet  I  believe,  numbers  under  ] 
profession,  for  their  great  unfaithfulness  and  i 
fruitfulness,  will  be  blowed  upon  by  the  Lord 
rejected,  and  others  called  into  the  vineyard, 
will  be  more  diligent  and  faithful." 


For  "TIio  Friend." 

Although  it  is  truly  a  low  time  in  our  Society, 
wherein  many  are  striving  to  lay  waste  our  christian 
testimonies,  saying  there  is  no  need  of  attending  to 
scruples,  or  walking  in  as  narrow  a  path  as  our 
worthy  predecessors  were  called  to  walk  in,  that 
we  are  making  the  way  harder  than  there  is  any 
need  of,  there  is  no  use  in  heeding  this  or  that  littl 
thing,  yet  such  may  one  day  be  led  to  know  ther 
is  no  new  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  it  is  the 
same  that  it  ever  was,  a  narrow  path,  the  way  of 
self-denial  and  the  daily  cross.  Our  holy  Hi 
deemer  hath  trodden  the  path  before  us,  and  left 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  step 
and  while  many  of  the  standard-bearers  are  ready 
to  faint  in  their  minds,  and  to  query,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  Name?"  we  shall  find 
in  reading  the  account  of  the  Lord's  children  and 
prophets,  and  our  early  Friends,  the  times  were  as 
low  as  in  the  present  day ;  and  may  the  faith  of 
the  Lord's  servants  be  a  little  renewed  to  believe, 
there  will  a  brighter  day  dawn,  "and  the  Lord 
will  turn  again  our  captivity  as  the  streams  in  the 
south."  John  Griffith  says,  in  his  journal,  Friends' 
Library,  vol.  v.,  page  379,  "Notwithstanding  great 
numbers  in  our  Society  are  resting  satisfied  with 
empty  profession,  and,  by  their  unfaithfulness, 
fall  greatly  short  of  the  dignity  our  worthy  prede- 
cessors attained  unto ;  which,  considering  the 
abundant  favours  bestowed  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  help  and  preservation  of  the  Society,  is  cause 
of  deep  mourning  and  sore  lamentation  ;  yet  there 
has  been,  through  the  kind  providence  of  God, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  this  time,  a  living 
body,  preserved  the  same  in  faith  and  practice  with 
our  ancients.  These  are  scattered  and  interspersed 
throughout  the  whole  Society,  like  the  salt  thereof, 
in  order,  if  possible,  t.hat  all  may  be  seasoned.  I 
think  there  are  very  few,  if  any  meetings,  wholly 
destitute  of  some  of  that  sort ;  so  that  I  would  not 
have  it  understood,  by  the  foregoing  mournful 
complaints,  although  there  may  be  just  cause  for 
them,  that  I  think  the  Society  is  become  desolate, 
or  the  glory  is  departed  therefrom  :  far  be  that 
from  me  ;  I  am  fully  convinced  to  the  contrary 


Earthquake  in  Ecnador. 
The  following  account  of  the  late  terrible  ea 
quake  in  Ecuador  comes  in  the  last  intelligi 
from  Guayaquil : — 

On  the  22d  day  of  March,  at  half-past  e 
in  the  morning,  an  earthci«ake,  which  shook 
mountain  range  of  the  Chimborazo  for  the  sj 
of  four  minutes,  destroyed  almost  entirely  the 
of  Quito,  and  killed  from  2000  to  5000  pers. 
The  churches,  monasteries,  convents  and^ 
edifices  are  almost  all  rent  to  fragments, 
Convent  of  San  Augustin,  the  Tabernacle  d( 
CapUla,  the  Temple  of  the  Sagraria,  the  Cathed 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Catalina,  the  Palacio 
Obispo,  the  Chapel  of  la  Blerced,  the  Chapel 
the  Cathedral,  of  the  Compainia,  of  the  Hosp: 
of  Carnien  Vajo,  the  cloisters  of  the  Conven 
San  Domingo,  a  part  of  the  Couvictorio  of 
Fernando,  are  all  partially  or  wholly  in  ru 
Also,  the  convents  of  San  Diego,  Santa  Clara 
Santa  Barbara.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in 
city  that  is  not  badly  damaged. 

That  portion  of  the  palace  occupied  by  ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  great  part  of  the  ( 
lege  of  San  Luis,  and  the  splendid  mansion  of 
Albuja,  have  also  fallen.  All  the  principal  bu 
ings  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  San  Ante 
Cotocolla,  Machacha,  Chillogallo  and  Magdal: 
have  been  destroyed.  The  loss  of  property  L' 
timated  at  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  f 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  it  will  be  impossibl; 
repair  and  rebuild  any  great 'number  of  the  b( 
class  of  edifices  destroyed.  The  shocks  were 
simultaneously  in  Tacunga,  Ambato  and  Ali' 
and  in  TinpuUo  the  earth  opened  in  various  pU 
The  earthquake  was  also  felt  at  Guayaquil, 
did  no  damage  there. 

The  temples  of  San  Francisco,  del  Sagraria 
Santa  Clara  were  of  beautiful  architecture; 
temples  and  convents  of  San  Domingo,  la  Me 
and  San  Augustin,  aU  had  fine  stone  facades 
towers,  the  temples  of  Santa  Catalina  and  ( 
cepcion,  and  the  Hospital  also  had  stone  fac£ 
Quito  is  said  to  contain  about  50,000  inl 
tants.  It  is  built  on  an  extensive  plain,  ag. 
the  mountains  of  Panecillo  and  Pichincba,  ai 
about  9,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I 
of  the  houses  are  two  stories,  some  three,  a; 
part  one  story.  Many  are  built  of  burnt  b 
with  handsome  facades,  but  the  greatest  po 
are  unburnt  brick  or  adobe. 

The  greatest  distress  and  consternation  prev: 
at  Quito,  when  the  mail  left.  Thousands  of 
sons  have  been  left  houseless,  and  the  Governi 
and  Church  are  not  only  too  poor  to  afford  i 
to  the  houseless  and  destitute,  but  are  wit 
means  to  rebuild  the  public  edifices.  The 
sufi'erers  will  have  to  shift  for  themselves  u- 
relief  is  sent  from  abroad.  , 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  small  tow  \ 
the  north  of  Quito  have  also  been  destroyed,  i 
in  this  city  the  shock  was  severely  felt  aiid  i 
some  damage  to  a  few  houses,  but  our  bull  J 
are  so  constructed  as  to  withstand  more  tha  i 
ordinary  shock  of  earthquake. 


"  He  will  never  be  very  rich,"  said  a  gentle " 
describing  a  certain  christian  merchant,  "  be  c 
he  had  rather  be  happy  than  rich." — T.  Ahh. 
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fforldlincss. 
ugh  industry,  careful  habits,  and  a  vigilant 
t»'  of  the  market,  a  gentleman  had  acoumula- 
1  hat  is  called  a  handsome  property.  His 
■d-  wri-o  far  beyond  any  probable  personal 
11,  ami  he  had  no  children  for  whom  to  pro- 

r  ■  autumn  preceding  that  extraordinary  rise 
t'  prices  of  provisions,  which  a  few  years 
cJirouu'lit  so  much  distress  among  the  poor, 
Hilit  hiui,  from  his  farm,  an  unusually  large 
)j;.t'  corn.  Before  it  was  ready  for  market,  the 
111  irhiiii;  rise  was  distinctly  foreshadowed,  and 
;  iiiqirr  class  of  farmers  held  on.  Their  ex- 
t  1 01  IS  were  more  than  realized.  Scarcity 
r._\  lomibined  with  the  Crimean  war  to  produce 
;llo^t  unexampled  demand,  and  the  tactics  of 
c  atiiiii  over-wrought  even  the  natural  efl'ect  of 

T'  i,M  iitlemnn  of  whom  I  write  was  among 
)s  wii )  reserved  their  crops  for  higher  prices. 
■  I-  sure  corn  would  go  up  to  a  dollar,  and  he 
u   wait  for  that  mark.     The  market  reached 

It  tlic  indications  of  advance  was  stronger 
a  Klnrc.     Not  wholly  forgetful  of  the  danger 

O'l  staying  the  tide,  he  was  sure  it  had  not 
It  'il  its  height.  He  was  right.  Corn  went  up 
glU,  and  still  up,  up,  to  §1  15,  SI  20,  SI  30, 
tia  higher  the  price  the  wilder  grew  his  confi- 
ne that  the  maximum  was  not  yet  reached.     In 


dispersed  the  corn,  with  all  else  that  was  his,  over 
the  country — at  what  prices,  was  the  least  of  all 
things  that  concerned  him. — Am.  Presbyterian. 

True  Ambition. 
If  ambition  were  indeed  a  noble  sentiment,  would 
it  not  bo  pointed  to  the  noblest  objects;  would  it 
not  be  directed  to  the  sublimest  end  ?  Would  not 
the  mind  which  is  filled  with  it,  achieve  a  loftier 
flight  T  Would  it  stoop  to  be  cooped  up  within  the 
scanty  precincts  of  a  perishing  world  '(  True  am- 
bition would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  pro- 
jects, which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and 
every  breath  destroy;  which  a  few  months  ?««//, 
and  a  few  years  must,  teriuiuatc.  It  would  set 
him  upon  refiectiug,  that  all  the  elevation  of  intel- 
lect, all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the  superiority 
of  rank,  all  the  distinction  of  riches,  is  only  held  by 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  this 
world — a  world  which  is  itself  "hung  upon  no- 
thing." True  ambition  would  instruct  liim,  that 
he  is  not  really  great,  who  is  not  great  for  eternity 
— that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  the  length 
and  breadth,  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his 
eternal  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  consummation 
of  knowledge,  the  top  of  all  greatness,  the  sub- 
stance of  all  riches,  the  sum  of  all  wisdom;  that 
the  only  object  sufficiently  capacious  to  satisfy  th 
grasping  desires,  to  fill  the  hungering  soul  of  man, 
is  that  immortality,  which  is  brought  to  light  by 
i  Jeantime  another  year  came  around,  bringing  tl'e  gospel.  That  state  which  has  God  for  its  por 
nlQother  full  crop,  whilst  as  yet  every  bushel  1 'ion.  and  eternity  for  its  duration,  is  alone  com- 
tl  old  was  waiting  for  the  top  of  the  market,  niensurate  to  the  grandeur  of  a  soul  redeemed  by 
'         -  -  -        -       ,  .       [ijQ  blood  of  Christ.     This  holy   ambition   would 

show  him,  that  there  is  a  littleness  in  whatever  has 
boundaries — a  penury  in  everything  of  which  we 
can  count  the  value — an  insignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. — Hannak  More. 


dred  thousand  dollars'  worth  is  consumed  annually 
in  the  American  India-rubber  manufactories.  From 
seventeen  thousand  to  twenty-two  thousand  tons 
have  been  imported  into  England  annually  for 
many  years  past,  and  almost  exclusively  from  the 
United  States.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
by  distilling  with  water  the  semi-fluid  sap  or  pitch 
hich  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  wood  of 
various  species  of  pine  ;  the  product  left  after  dis- 
tillation is  a  resinous  solid,  which  is  popularly 
termed  resin  or  rosin.  Camphine,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  lamps,  as  a  substitute  for  oil,  ia 
spirits  of  turpentine  purified  by  repeated  distilla- 

).  Burning  fluid  is  a  solution  of  rectified  tur- 
pentine or  camphene  in  alcohol,  the  tendency  of 
the  turpentine  to  smoke  being  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol.  Camphene  and  burning  fluid, 
although  highly  inflammable,  are  not  of  themselves 
explosive  ;  a  mixture,  however,  of  the  vapor  of 
these  liquids  with  atmospheric  air  is  highly  explo- 
sive, and,  igniting  at  a  distance,  at  the  approach 
of  the  slightest  spark  or  flame,  is  apt  to  communi- 
cate fire  to  the  liquids  themselves.  Burning  fluid, 
being  much  more  volatile  than  camphene,  is  much 

e  dangerous.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  extensively 
used  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnish,  and  in  the  preparation  of  paints  ;  also  to 
some  extent  in  medicine. 


istthen  the  market  snapped  under  the  cxesisiYC 
■ai'.  The  fall  was  rapid,  yet  there  was  sufficient 
iviini;  to  feed  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  trifled 
thh,:ir  best  opportunity. 

y\  ill  i^libor  did  not  seize  upon  the  first  mark  in 
.  isicii'iing  scale  ;  he  was  sure  there  would  be 
i'a,-.  l»own,  down  it  went;  still  he  would  not 
,  ir  1))  this  time  he  had  lost  all  heart  to  sell  for 
r  v-!ivi'  cents,  when  a  few  weeks  before,  he 
-i,  lia\c  taken  nearly  double  the  amount.  On 
■.  "rival  of  every  mail,  his  first  inquiry  was, 
Nn  about  corn  i"  and  whenever  a  neighbor  re- 
m|.  from  market,  he  met  him  with  the  anxious 
leson,  "  What's  corn?  what's  corn?" 
J  t  about  this  time  he  was  taken  sick — at  first 


Eftahlislied  Order  of  Worshij). — The  truth  must 
be  plainly  stated,  that  tlie  established  order  ofivor 
ship  in  the  jJrevailing  churches  is  not  scrijjtural . 
a  plurality  of  ministers  is  not  here  tolerated  ;  the 
brethren,  who  may  have  tlie  gift,  are  neither  de 
sired  nor  allowed  to  address  the  church  ;  the  wholi 
task  of  instruction  is  consigned  to  one  individual, 
regularly  educated  and  salaried  for  the  work,  and 
attempt  is  made  to  encourage  the  expression  of 


»%,  but  soon  alarming  symntoms  appeared.  ^/'««  spiritual  eriuhtiou,  which  assuredly  is  pos- 
lelastor  of  the  congregation  whose  worship  he  messed  by  many  a  pious  layman,  who,  through  tli£ 
aaly  attended,. visited  him,  and  sought  to  turn  instructions  oj  Drvme  grace,  has  hived  up  a 


stJDughts  away  from  corn  and  cattle  and   the 

>rl,  to  subjects  of  higher  interest  for  a  dying 
At  length  his  physican  abandoned  hope,  and 
stor  assumed  the  solemn  task  of  announcing 

e  'ct  to  the  patient.     A  conversation  followed, 

l|ig  as   it  was   thought   his   feeble    condition 

justify,  and  the  pastor  left  his  bedside  in  the 

li(j  that  he  was  brought  to  comprehend  his  po- 
on   the   verge   of  eternity.     A  few  minutes 

tci  ard  another  neighbor  approached  his  bed. 
-s  much  exhausted  and  unable  to  articulate 
tly.  lie  made  several  efi'orts  to  be  undcr- 
but  for  a  time  unsuccessfully.  At  length 
bio  voice  became  sufficiently  distinct  to  ena- 
is    friend    to    catch    the  words. — "What's 


Iia  few  days  we  assembled  for  his  funeral,  and 

'-'  1  *-■  the  reading  of  the  thirty-ninth  Psalm, 

Ncrse  of   which,   slowly  and    distinctly 

i,  produced  of  itself  so  profound  an  im- 

oc-y.i,  iiiat  we  all  felt  a  full  sermon  in  the  text 


of  profitable  doctrine  and  wholesome  experience, 
but  which  he  carries  with  him  to  the  grave,  locked 
and  sealed  up  in  his  own  bosom,  unknown  and 
appreciated  by  his  brethren,  because  it  has  been 
the  traditional  etiquette  of  the  sect,  that  the  '" 
of  one  priest  should  "  keep  knowledge,"  and  that 
"  the  people  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth.'' 
The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  priesthood  of  the 
whole  body  to  a  naked  theory,  and  make  that 
mere  idea  abstracted  from  anything  practical  or 
tangible,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  governing 
principle  of  the  church  on  earth. — Priesthood  and 
Clergy  u7iknown  to  Christianity. 


It  is  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  natural  prin- 
ples,  than  to  destroy  them  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  more  difficult  duty  in  this  case,  is  the 
scriptural  one.  We  are  not  required  to  eradicate 
our  natural  propensities  and  affections,  but  to 
purify  them.  We  are  not  required  to  cease  to  bo 
men,  but  merely  to  be  holy  men. —  Upham. 
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Turpentine  and  its   Uses. — There  are  several 
hundred  stills  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  alone,  while 
the   States   bordering  on  the   Mississippi   are   all 
more  or  less  engaged  in  it.     The  uses  of  resin  and 
turpentine  seem   to  increase  with   every  develop- 
ment of  inventive  talent.     In  painting,  in  printing, 
"Surely    every    man  walketh  in  a  vain  i  in  soap  making,  and  especially  in  lighting,  its  use 
surely    they    are  disquieted  in  vain:    he  [seems  to  be  almost  universal.     It  forms  an  impor- 
h    up    riches,  and    knoweth  not  who   shall  tant  element  in  many  chemical  operations,  audit 
them."  [is  estimated,  in  a  late  communication  to  the  Lon- 

"ew  days  more,  and  the  auctioneer's  hammer; don  Society  of  x\.rt.s,  that  from  two  to  three  hun- 


In  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  our  Journal, 
we  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  evident  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  on  the  governments  of 
Europe,  in  preventing  some  of  them  from  rashly 
plunging  into  war ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  manifested  on  the  part  of 
Austria  and  Sardinia  towards  each  other,  and  the 
apparent  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
engage  that  nation  in  an  armed  support  of  the 
latter  against  the  pretensions  of  the  former  Power, 
there  was  ground  to  hope  that  the  horrors  of  a 
contest  would  yet  be  avoided.  But  the  latest  in- 
telligence from  Europe  would  seem  to  render  the 
probability  of  warding  off  a  collision  between  the 
armies  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  that  of  Aus- 
tria to  be  almost  hopeless.  Indeed,  it  is  to  bo 
feared,  that  the  first  blow  has  already  been  struck  ; 
and  if  so,  the  end  cannot  be  foreseen,  though  we 
may  be  sure,  that  before  it  is  arrived  at,  some  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  will  be  stained 
with  revolting  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood. 

How  melancholy  is  the  reflection,  and  how  de- 
rogatory to  unregenerate  human  nature,  that  while 
it  is  freely  and  generally  acceded,  that  no  king- 
dom or  people  can  flourish,  or  maintain  its  moral 
status  while  embroiled  in  war ;  that  it  is  only  in  a 
state  of  peace,  men  can  dwell  at  home,  and  im- 
prove all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  soil  they  till,  the  science 
or  art  they  practise,  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
they  may  have  secured,  and  enjoy  the  reward  of 
the  labour  of  their  hands ;  yet  for  some  imagined 
wrong,  some  supposed  stroke  of  policy,  regardless 
of  all  their  true  interest,  and  in  despite  of  the  clear 
injunctions  of  the  Author  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess to  venerate,  they  voluntarily  deprive  themselves 
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and  their  country  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
subject  whole  nations  to  the  rage,  the  depravity, 
and  the  desolation  of  war. 

There  is  just  cause  for  believing  that  if  the 
principles  of  peace  which  are  inseparable  from 
Christianity,  have  not  been  generally  recognized  as 
binding  upon  the  Powers  professing  it,  those  Pow- 
ers, and  very  many  of  the  people  subject  to  them, 
are  nevertheless  convinced  that  the  material  and 
social  interests  of  communities  are  comprehended 
in  their  peaceable  relations  with  all  others,  and 
hence  the  laudable  efforts  we  have  witnessed  for 
several  years  past,  to  avert  war,  by  removing  the 
supposed  causes  for  it,  through  the  means  of  diplo- 
macy. It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  sovereigns 
who  are  now  rushing  eagerly  to  arms,  to  gratify  a 
thirst  for  conquest  or  revenge,  act  as  void  of  com- 
mon sense,  as  they  do  contrary  to  the  elements  of 
the  religion  they  profess,  while  claiming  to  be  im- 
pelled to  their  course  by  aggression  upon  their 
rights.  They  are  taking  the  questions  of  right  and 
honour  out  of  the  juritdiotion  of  reason,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  arbitrament  of  force.  Pro- 
claiming that  the  defence  of  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  their  respective  nations  force  them  to 
hostilities,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
christian  philanthropy,  striving  to  mitigate  the  evils 
and  augment  the  happiness  of  the  human  family, 
assemble  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  subjects 
for  slaughter,  and  begin  a  conflict  that  may  not 
only  scatter  over  their  countries  the  plagues  of 
famine,  pestilence  and  death,  hut  at  the  same  time 
unsettle  the  basis  of  social  society,  reverse  all  the 
rules  of  morality,  and  strike  at  the  root  of  every 
principle  of  virtue. 

Nor  can  the  evils  of  a  sanguinary  contest  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  three  countries 
immediately  engaged  in  it.  All  Europe  is  closely 
connected  by  commercial  intercourse,  which  war 
must  necessarily  interrupt,  and  thus  give  a  fatal 
blow  to  national  prosperity.  Each  State,  accord- 
ing to  its  wealth  and  industry,  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  the  supply  of  its  wants, 
and  the  profits  of  its  commerce.  The  usual  chan- 
nels of  trade  being  closed,  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  various  manufactories  must  cease,  and 
thousands  of  the  industrious  poor  being  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment,  may  be  plunged  into  beg- 
gary and  wretchedness.  Thus  the  evils  of  war  be- 
come epidemic,  and  if  it  rages  long,  no  community 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  altogether  exempt  from 
them. 

In  contemplating  the  grievous  and  complicated 
evils  that  must  result  from  the  pending  war  be- 
tween the  three  Powers  whose  armies  are  now 
being  brought  in  deadly  conflict,  we  naturally  ask 
what  gross  outrage  on  the  rights  of  either  has  been 
committed  t  what  stinging  insult  has  been  given  ? 
or  what  irreparable  loss  is  threatened  to  one  or  the 
other,  that  they  may  attempt  to  justify  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  statesmen  and  politicians, — leaving 
christian  obligations  out  of  the  i)ucstion, — for  light- 
ing up  what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  prove  a  general 
conflagration,  to  be  quenched  only  in  the  blood  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings.  So  far  as  has 
yet  been  revealed,  no  cause  has  been  assigned  that 
amounts  to  even  a  plausible  pretence  for  armed 
intervention  on  the  part  of  either.  One  has  filled 
up  the  ranks  of  its  armies,  because  the  other  has  been 
doing  the  same,  the  munitions  of  war  have  been  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  means  of  destruction  prepared 
in  one  country,  because  it  was  believed  this  course 
was  being  pursued  in  another  country,  and  now 
being  armed  "  cap  a  pied,"  they  are  determined 
to  fight  because  it  is  insulting  to  stand  thus  arrayed 
in  each  other's  presence,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
that  cannot  be  settled,  which  should  disarm  first. 


The  political  degradation  of  Italy  is  paraded 
before  the  public  view  as  a  pretext  for  overrunning 
its  sunny  fields,  its  vineyards  and  olive  groves 
with  legions  of  foreign  soldiers,  who  will  trample 
its  rich  harvests  under  foot,  give  its  villages  to  the 
flames,  and  hold  the  lives,  let  alone  the  rights  of 
its  inhabitants  as  a  boon  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  sword.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to 
suppose,  that  human  rights  and  human  happiness 
can  be  secured  or  augmented  by  such  a  course? 
Well  will  it  be,  if  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity 
may  yet  be  allowed  to  be  heard,  and  its  synplest, 
plainest  dictates  be  followed.  Should  such  happily 
be  the  case,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  resort,  at 
once,  to  the  means  that  must  at  last — sooner  or 
later,  with  or  without  the  shedding  of  blood — be 
employed  to  settle  the  existing  difficulties,  that  is, 
negotiation,  how  incalculable  will  be  the  dreadful 
evils  escaped,  and  the  blessing  conferred !  and  be 
the  event  what  it  may,  how  impressively  is  the  les- 
son taught,  that  it  is  a  most  dangerous  delusion  to 
maintain  that  the  way  for  a  nation  to  preserve 
peace  is  to  keep  itself  prepared  to  engage  in  war. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— Galway  (Ireland)  dates  to  Fourth  month 
30th,  have  been  received.  The  advices  from  Liverpool 
and  London  are  to  the  29th  ult.  The  long  threatened 
conflict  on  the  continent  was  about  commencing,  hav- 
ing been  precipitated  by  Austria.  That  government  had 
made  a  peremptory  demand  on  Sardinia,  requiring  it  to 
reduce  its  army  to  a  peace  footing,  disband  the  volun- 
teers, and  within  three  days  to  give  a  positive  answer  to 
these  requirements,  threatening  a  resort  to  arms  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  British  government  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  Vienna,  remonstrating  earnestly  with  that  of 
Austria,  on  what  Lord  Derby,  in  a  subsequent  speech 
called  its  criminal  conduct  towards  Sardinia  ;  but  so  far 
as  appears  without  inducing  any  change  in  its  determ 
nation.  Prussia  and  Russia  have  also  protested  against 
the  attitude  taken  by  Austria.  Sardinia  replied  to  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  on  the  25th  ult.,  but  the  result  had 
uot  been  made  public.  It  was,  however,  asserted  that 
Austria  had  given  Sardinia  fourteen  days  longer  to  dis- 
arm and  dismiss  its  volunteer  forces.  Later  despatches 
state  that,  during  the  night  of  the  26th  ult.,  100,' 
Austrian  troops,  under  Gen.  Guilar,  crossed  the  Tic 
in  three  corps  and  took  the  road  towards  Nevara.  Large 
bodies  of  the  French  army  were  entering  the  Sardini: 
territory,  and  an  early  commencement  of  hostiliti 
seemed  probable.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  France  and  Sardinia  against  the 
Austrians.  Great  excitement  had  been  caused  in  Eng- 
land by  a  report,  which  obtained  general  belief,  that  an 
alliance  ofl'ensive  and  defensive  had  been  formed  be- 
tween Russia  and  France.  The  report  was  afterwards 
denied  by  the  Paris  Constitittionel  and  the  London  News, 
The  latter  states  that  the  document,  which  had  been 
signed  on  the  22d  ult.,  and  which  led  to  the  report,  was 
a  mere  convention  between  the  two  governments. 

A  French  loan  of  five  hundred  millions  of  francs  is 
announced.  Great  warlike  activity  prevailed  through 
out  France.  The  French  contingent  of  troops,  for  thi 
year,  is  to  be  raised  to  140,000  men.  The  commander 
of  the  French  army  had  been  announced — Pellisier,  is 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Observation.  Flo 
had  advanced  in  France  two  shillings  per  sack. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  has  been  invested  by  the  Legis- 
lature with  the  powers  of  Dictator. 

The  prices  of  public  funds  in  France  and  England  had 
fallen  .alarminglj',  in  consequence  of  the  general  impres- 
sion that  a  calamitous  war  was  at  hand.  Consols,  on 
the  29th,  were  quoted  at  89.  The  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression was  88.  The  Bank  of  England  had  advanced 
the  rate  of  discount  to  3J  per  cent.  The  Liverpool  cot- 
ton market  was  depressed,  and  prices  had  declined  \d.  a 
|(i.  per  pound.  Flour  and  breadstufifs  were  advancing, 
with  an  active,  speculative  demand. 

Trade  in  Manchester  and  the  manufacturing  districts 
generally,  was  quite  at  a  stand. 

UNITED  STATES.— TAc  Revenue— Ihe  revenue  from 
cnstoms  for  the  last  quarter,  was  $12,786,252,  and  from 
lands  and  miscellaneous  sources,  §993,267.  The  expen- 
ditures, during  the  same  period,  were  nearly  $18,000,- 
000,  including  $3,000,000  for  the  payment  of  Treasury 

Marine  /,o.ot.!.— The  losses  at  sea,  during  the  Fourth 
month,  iucludcd  43  vessels  of  all  sizes.     The  total  \alue 


of  the  property  lost  was  $983,500,  exclusive  of  dama  i 
to  vessels,  not  amounting  to  a  total  loss.  ! 

New  I'ork. — Jlortality  last  week,  367.  Natives  oft' 
United  States,  259.     Under  ten  years  of  age,  210.         I 

/'/ii7aA//<^((7.— Mortality  last  week,  181.  On  the  5  i 
inst.,  Judge  Voudersmith,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  se  i 
tenced,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  to  twenty  years'  ii , 
prisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5000.  He  had  beij 
convicted  of  the  systematic  and  long  continued  forge ' 
of  land  warrants.  | 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  Fourth  mo.  201 
have  been  received,  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  The  steam  I 
for  Panama  had  sailed  with  $1,700,000  in  gold.  T' 
amount  of  gold  exported  since  the  beginning  of  the  yei 
was  $12,325,000.  The  mining  news  from  the  UppI 
Frazer  river  was  encouraging.  The  steamer  Brotbi 
Jonathan  had  brought  $100,000  in  gold  from  Victoria. 
The  bill  forming  the  six  lower  counties  of  California  in 
a  new  territory,  to  be  called  Colorado,  had  been  pass ' 
by  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  Governor  for  approval. , 
The  Legislature  had  adjourned,  without  taking  any  i' 
tion  on  the  outstanding  State  indebtedness.  I 

The  Mississippi. — Despatches  from  the  cities  and  tOT 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  describe  great  damages  frc 
the  overflow  of  the  river,  which  has  risen  to  an  unusu, 
height  this  season. 

Massachusetts. — The  people  of  this  State  have  decid  ' 
at  a  recent  election,  that  hereafter  no  foreigner  shall  ' 
permitted  to  vote  until  two  years  have  expired  after  t ' 
completion  of  his  naturalization.  j 

Miscellaneous. — The  Damtbian  Principalities. — Moldai  1 
and   Wallachia,   though  nominally  subject  to  Turki , 
have  for  many  years  been  practically  independent,  clc '. 
ing  their  own  Hospodars  or  President,  and  only  ackno 
ledging  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey  by  the  payment  ( 
small  annual  tribute.     The  present  difliculty  appears 
have  arisen  from  their  having  both  made  choici 
same   individual,   John   Coreza,    a  man  not  thirty-fi 
years  of  age,  and  not  possessed  of  the  wealth  or  hi 
rank  deemed  fitting  for  such  a  station.     Coreza  isrepi 
seated  to  be  very  popular  with   his  countrymen,  i 
seem  resolute  in  their  determination  to  sustain  him. 
conference  of  ministers  representing  the  five  great  Po 
ers  and  Turkey,  has  for  some  time  past  been  sitting 
Paris,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  Sultan  and 
nominal    subjects.     According  to   the  latest  accoon 
the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Turkey  will  not  acce 
to  any  arrangement  which  shall  not  include  the  imn! 
diate  annulling  of  the  election  of  Coreza. 

An  Energetic  African. — A  correspondent  of  the  N 
Orleans  Delta,  writing  from  Cuba,  states  that  hi 
witness  to  the  will  of  an  African  negro  woman,  i 
ninety  years  of  age,  who  was  at  least  thirty-five  yer 
old,  when  she  was  taken  from  Africa,  and  brought  a  sit 
to  Cuba.  She  bequeathed  to  her  children  and  grat 
children  property  equal  to  $60,000,  and  a  piece 
ground  near  the  village  of  Regla,  which  will  be  worth 
much  more  in  a  few  years.  She  had  bought  her  o 
freedom,  and  made  all  her  family  free,  beside  the  act 
mutation  recited  in  her  will,  having  literally  worked  ' 
the  bonds  of  servitude  from  herself  and  her  desccndai 

Liberian  Progress. — An  evidence  of  the  onward  mai  J 
of  Liberia  has  been  furnished  by  the  recent  arrival 
New  York  of  the  first  Liberian  vessel  that  ever  ente  ^ 
an  American  port,  the  Eusebia,  owned  by  Edw; 
Roye,  a  merchant  of  Monrovia.  She  carries  Lil 
colours  and  register,  and  brought  a  cargo,  consisting 
camwood,  palm  oil,  sugar,  syrup,  &c.,  worth 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Government  of  Hayti  appears  to  be  prosper 
under  Getfrard,  the  successful  revolutionist.  Freed 
of  speech  is  now  tolerated.  The  government  are  us 
all  their  powers  to  do  away  with  the  old  t.ax  of  the  CO 
fifth  ;  but  up  to  the  present,  on  account  of  the  very  1 
slate  of  the  treasury,  they  are  unable  so  to  do.  The 
vernment  are  also  anxious  that  emigration  from 
coloured  part  of  the  American  population  should  fc 
place.  

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jacob  Bishop,  'Wisconsin,  $10,  to 

vol.  13 ;  for  Isaac  Brown,  per  S.  Hobson,  agt.,  0., 

vol.  32;  for  Ed.  Trabue,  per  J.  M.  B.,  agt.,  II.,  $2 
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Died,  at  her  residence  in  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  2 
of  Fourth  month,  1859,  Abi  Stratton,  in  the  GSth  J 
of  her  age ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Upper  Evesl 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "  Tba  Friend." 

Rebecca  nnbbs. 

(Contiaui-'d  from  'page  2S2.) 

Cntinuing  obedient  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
an's  will,  and  learning  in  the  school  of  Christ 
e  lings  that  pertain  to  salvation,  it  pleased  the 
«i  of  the  church  to  confer  upon  her  a  gift  in  the 
inltry  of  the  go-spel,  and  to  call  her  to  declare 
itcbthors  what  had  been  done  for  her  soul.  Sen- 
d  of  iicr  own  weakness  and  her  want  of  educa- 
uiiiJ  having  a  very  humble  opinion  of  her  rc- 
:ii  ^  attainments,  she  shrank  from  this  duty,  and 
is  louiht  under  great  conflict  and  into  many 
i^  liii--.  She  pleaded  earnestly  to  be  excused, 
111  milting  to  give  up  in  simplicity  when  the  re- 
lis  on  was  clearly  made  known,  her  diiEeulties 
crscd,  and  she  was  ready  to  conclude  she  could 
v>'  publicly  speak  in  the  Lord's  name.  She 
as  leil  that  there  were  many  others  in  every 
yM'ftcr  qualified  than  she  was — that  she  was 
lie.'  thf  poor  of  this  world,  and  very  illiterate, 
id»KM\fore  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  some, 
idiiat  surely  she  might  be  excused  from  this 
iniiating  sacrifice. 

Viile  these  struggles  were  going  on  in  her  mind, 
e  ent  one  day  into  the  village  of  Woodstown, 
tbier  husband,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  the  car- 
iglat  a  store-door,  when  a  man  looked  into  the 
Mipf  the  carriage,  saying,  "  I  do  not  know  what 
y  |ime  is ;  but  I  must  speak  a  little  to  thee. 
lieUaster  has  a  work  for  thee  to  do,  if  thou  art 
itVjil  to  it.  I  want  to  toll  thee  not  to  plead  as 
idan  did,  '  My  family  is  poor  in  Manasseh,  and 
anpe  least  in  my  father's  house.'  This  was 
idin's  excuse — don't  let  it  be  thine  ;  I  want  thee 
bifaithful — be  obedient." 
T  s  unexpected  salutation  from  an  entire  stran- 
:»,  ne  who  could  not  know  her  secret  plunges 
id  liscouragements,  had  an  animating  effect,  and 
liciued  her  diligence.  The  individual,  who  thus 
iej[octodly  spoke  so  suitably  to  her  case,  was 
at[orthy  minister,  the  late  Arthur  Howell,  of 
lil  lelphia,  who  bad  been  attending  the  Quar- 
rlj electing  of  Salem.  About  this  time,  she  had 
reiirkable  dream  which  she  thus  relates  :  "  I 
OUit  I  was  travelling  on  a  road,  and  saw  some- 
inpt  a  distance,  which,  when  I  came  up  to  it, 
be  !ved  to  be  Death.  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  as 
QC  so  as  two  intimate  friends  are  to  see  each 
be  He  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  go  with 
m.  I  answered,  '  0  yes,  I  am  ready  ;'  and  will- 


ingly will  I  go  with  thee.'  At  the  same  time  I 
thought  a  sense  was  given  me  of  the  sweet  peace 
and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  righteous,  when  the 
appointed  Judge  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  God 
gives  them  a  peaceful  admittance  into  the  presence 
of  his  Father  and  the  holy  angels.  I  was  anxious 
to  be  gone ;  and  Death  asked  me  again  if  I  was 
ready,  and  I  said,  yes.  He  then  looked  earnestly 
upon  me,  and  while  he  thus  looked,  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  was  found  lack- 
ing. My  feelings  began  to  change.  As  a  look 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  reminded  Peter  that  he  had 
denied  that  he  knew  Him,  his  Lord  and  Master, 
and  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  so  did  this  look 
of  Death  remind  me,  with  solemn  conviction,  that 
I  could  not  then  go  with  him  in  peace. 

"  I  began  again  to  talk  with  him,  and,  in  much 
fear  and  sorrow,  said,  '  0  Death  !  I  thought  I  was 
ready  to  go  with  thee,  but  I  find  I  am  not.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  doth  hinder  me,  and  I  will 
tell  it  to  thee.  I  am  a  monument  of  Divine  mercy. 
I  have  known  both  the  terrors  and  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  the  Lord,  and  having  experienced  his 
mercy  and  the  sweet  power  of  Jesus  to  deliver  and 
ave  alive  the  soul,  the  Lord  has  required  of  me  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  of  it  to  the  world,  and 
this  I  have  not  done.  Had  I  done  this — had  I 
not  been  disobedient  in  this  duty,  I  should  be  ready 
to  die.  But,  0  spare  me  a  little  longer.  To-morrow 
will  be  Fifth-day.  I  will  go  to  meeting,  and  there 
make  a  public  confession  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
through  his  dear  Son,  and  after  this  thou  mayst 
e,  and  willingly  will  I  go.'  I  thought  he  agreed 
to  this,  and  when  he  turned  away  from  me,  I  look- 
ed after  him  as  my  real  friend,  and  grieved,  say- 
'  0  what  can  all  this  world  do  for  me  !  Soon 
should  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  happiness,  out  of 
the  reach  of  sin  and  sorrow,'  and  while  thus 
mourning  over  myself,  I  awoke." 

"  The  following  day  was  the  Fifth-day  of  the 
week,  and  I  went  to  meeting.  A  solemn  and 
weighty  season  it  was  to  me,  and  the  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness  was  so  great  that  I  sat  under 
the  load  of  the  cross;  and  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing unfaithful  still  to  my  promise.  I  was  then  made 
sensible  that  it  is  possible  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  felt  deep  conviction ;  and  the  same 
power  that  brings  terror  upon  the  guilty  soul,  did 
not  speak  peace  to  me,  in  my  long  and  repeated 
strivings  against  His  will,  in  which  I  was  pleading, 
'  Lord  !  send  by  whom  thou  wilt  send,  only  have 
me  excused.' 

After  this  act  of  disobedience,  I  fell  into  great 
distress  of  mind,  and  could  take  no  interest  or 
comfort  in  the  things  of  this  world,  concluding  I 
was  a  lost  sinner,  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  our 
Redeemer  and  Saviour.  Never  will  my  anguish 
be  erased  from  my  remembrance.  In  my  retired 
walks,  when  no  one  could  see  me,  in  the  depths  of 
my  grief,  were  my  petitions  made  that  the  Lord 
would  grant  me  some  evidence  of  pity  and  pardon 
from  his  throne  of  mercy,  and  not  cast  me  off  for- 
ever. Thus  I  mourned  for  the  presence  of  my 
Helper  and  Redeemer ;  during  which  time  I  was 
taken  sick,  and  after  several  days  passed  in  deep 
exercise,  which  I  kept  hid  in  the  secret  of  my  own 


heart,  I  was  favoured  with  comfort  and  consola- 
tion, and  a  sweet  evidence  of  my  acceptance  with 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

"  I  was  raised  from  this  sickness,  and  not  long 
after,  I  gave  up  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment, 
in  our  meeting,  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  in  that 
ho  had  taken  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  un- 
worthy as  I  was,  and  had  showed  mercy  unto  me. 
And  oh  !  unspeakable  were  the  joy  and  comfort 
which  I  felt.  As  I  walked  along  the  road  in  re- 
turning homo,  the  fields  and  whatever  I  looked 
upon,  seemed  like  a  new  creation,  and  I  rejoiced 
that  I  had  suffered  for  the  Lord's  name.  I  hardly 
believed  that  I  should  ever  suffer  and  grieve  any 
more  as  I  had  done,  nor  did  I  then  expect  that  it 
would  be  my  duty  again  to  speak  in  public  of  his 
goodness,  or  to  tell  unto  others  that  the  Lord  is 
good,  of  long-suffering  and  tender  mercy  to  poor 
sinners  that  they  may  return,  repent  and  live." 

Her  first  appearance  in  the  ministry  was  about 
1803  or  1804,  and  the  thirty-second  year  of  her 
age.  In  1806,  her  husband  removed  into  the  com- 
pass of  Haddonfield  Meeting,  by  which  she  was 
acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  Fourth  mouth,  1807. 
She  returned  with  her  husband  and  children  to 
Woodstown,  in  1811.  In  the  same  year,  she  ob- 
tained certificates  from  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meeting,  expressive  of  the  unity  of  Friends  with 
her  prospect  of  making  a  religious  visit  to  the  meet- 
ings in  the  Genessee  sett'ement,  State  of  New  York, 
nd  in  Upper  Canada  ;  but  after  some  time,  ap- 
prehending the  will  was  taken  for  the  deed,  and 
that  her  divine  Master  released  her  from  the  .ser- 
vice, she  returned  the  certificates  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  without  proceeding  in  the  visit.  In  1813, 
she  was  liberated  to  perform  a  religious  visit  to 
some  of  the  meetings  in  Baltimore  and  Virginia 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to 
appoint  some  meetings  among  those  not  of  our 
Society. 

For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  obtaining 
certificates  for  this  service,  her  mind  had  been  ex- 
ercised with  an  apprehension  that  it  was  required 
of  her  to  make  a  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Reasoning  upon  her  own  unfitness 
for  such  a  mission,  she  became  discouraged,  and 
concluded  she  could  never  yield  to,  or  perform  it, 
and  strove  entirely  to  put  it  away.  But  she  could 
not  in  this  way  obtain  relief  from  the  concern,  and 
then  thought  perhaps  her  burdened  mind  would  be 
lieved  by  writing,  and  she  penned  an  address  to 
the  rulers  of  the  United  States,  expressive  of  what 
eemed  the  exercise  of  her  spirit.  But  she  found 
that  no  sacrifice  of  her  choosing  would  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Divine  requisition,  and  about 
the  time  she  wrote  it,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
Philadelphia  issued  an  address  to  the  rulers  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  substance 
of  what  she  had  penned  was  embraced.  This  she 
hoped  might  entirely  release  her ;  while  she  was 
strengthened  by  the  concurrence  of  her  concern 
with  that  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  a 
body  whom  she  highly  valued  for  the  religious 
eight  and  experience  of  its  members. 

Writing  on  this  subject,  she  says,  "  I  long  went 
bowed  down  in  mind,  pleading  in  the  secret  of  my 
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heart,  0  holy  Father,  may  this  burden  and  distress!  I  rode  with  a  heavy  heart,  through  the  streets  of 
of  mind  pass  from  me,  for  how  can  I  believe  it  to  be  j  Philadelphia ;  but  after  getting  into  the  road  that 
thy  blessed  will  thus  to  exercise  my  mind,  seeing  I  lied  to  the  westward,  I  was  much  revived  by  a  re- 
am a  poor,  weak,  unworthy  woman,  and  far  from  newal   of  faith,   enabling   me   to  believe  that  the 


taking  any  notice  of  pubHe  concerns.  About  th 
time  I  was  taken  sick,  but  my  distress  of  mind  was 
harder  to  bear  than  my  bodily  sickness;  I  found 
there  was  uo  one  could  relieve  me  of  the  exercise, 
which  still  remained  with  me.  After  my  recovery 
I  passed  along  in  secret  pain  for  a  few  months, 
when  I  obtained  a  certificate  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  and  other 
places,  and  my  dear  friend,  Sarah  Scull,  gave  up 
to  accompany  me,  but  what  was  to  me  the  most 
weighty  part  of  the  concern,  lay  concealed  in  my 
own  bosom. 

"  We  left  home,  and,  crossing  the  Delaware  ri- 
ver, went  to  Wilmington,  and  attended  meeting 
the  next  day.  At  tlie  Friend's  house  where  we 
dined,  they  showed  us  a  picture  of  the  President's 
mansion,  but  my  feelings  were  such  that  one  look 
was  enough,  and  I  turned  quickly  away.  Soon 
after  this  I  dreamed  that  one  of  the  greatest  officers 
in  the  American  army  came  to  me  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.  I  stood  before  him  trembling 
with  fear,  expecting  to  be  pierced  through  ;  and 
just  as  his  weapon  was  raised  against  me,  I  put 
forth  my  hand,  and  touched  it,  when  it  became 
flexible,  and  rolled  up  like  a  piece  of  ribbon.  Dear 
Sarah  Scull  awoke  me,  and  desired  I  would  tell 
her  what  it  was  that  so  troubled  my  mind ;  and, 
on  my  informing  her,  she  entered  feelingly  into!,j)^*t|j;y"]^"Qf7he 
sympathy  with  me,  and  said  she  would  go  with  me]^;^^  j^^^^  ,,j,„^f  ^i^^-^j 
to  the  President,  and  do  what  she  could  for  me. 
From  this  time  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
service  filled  my  heart,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
reigned  over  all  other  fear;  my  fervent  prayer  was. 
May  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  medita- 
tions of  my  heart  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  0  Lord, 
my  strength  and  my  Kodeemer.  After  visiting 
some  of  the  meetings  in  Virginia,  way  was  made, 
through  the  kindness  of  our  Friend,  Blicajah  Crew, 
of  Cedar  Creek  meeting  in  that  State,  to  visit  in 
person  James  Madison,  then  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

_  The  Presdent  and  his  wife  received  them  very 
kindly,  and  they  had  a  solid  and  satisfactory  reli- 
gious opportunity  with  them,  in  which  they  were 
much  affected,  and  they  parted  with  many  tokens 
of  affectionate  regard.  The  President  insisted  on 
serving  them  with  some  refreshment,  and  following 
them  to  the  carriage,  placed  in  it  some  articles 
which  he  thought  would  be  useful  to  them  in  their 
journey,  and  after  a  renewed  expression  of  the 
satisfaction  the  visit  had  given  him,  he  solidly  took 
leave  of  them  again,  desiring  a  blessing  might  at- 
tend them. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  her  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  religious  duty  to  make  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  particularly  within  Miami  and  Salem  Quar- 
ters, and  having  the  concurrence  of  her  friends,  as 
expressed  in  their  certificates,  she  left  home  in  the 
Seventh  month  of  that  year.  She  entered  on  this 
engagement  under  much  discouragement,  it  being 
a  time  of  war,  and  much  unsettlement  among  the 
Indians  on  the  frontiers,  near  some  of  the  places 


great  Shepherd  had  not  forsaken  me." 

"  Seventh  mo.  19th.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Fal- 
lowfield,  appointed  by  Micajah  Collins,  in  which  I 
was  bowed  in  supplication,  under  a  particular  exer- 
cise that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  those  who  had  left  all  to  follow  him." 
"  Fifth-day,  21st.  Went  on  to  meeting  at  Lam- 
peter, where  we  were  favoured  to  witness  the  own- 
ing of  Truth  to  our  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Mi- 
cajah had  much  to  communicate  respecting  Israel's 
journey  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  I, 
a  poor  little  one,  had  to  cast  a  mite  into  the  trea- 
sury for  the  encouragement  of  some  present,  who 
felt  as  if  they  were  wounded  and  half  dead,  through 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  reasonings  of 
their  soul's  enemy.  Truth,  I  believe,  reigned  over 
all  to  the  mutual  comfort  of  the  visitors  and  visited. 
All  blessing  and  praise  be  ascribed  unto  Him,  who 
is  forever  worthv." 


Por   "  The  Fricna." 

Extracts  from  IV.  C.  BrTaut's  letters  of  a  Traveller 
CiS58.) 

(Couclutlcd  from  page  2S5.) 

SCHOOLS   IN   ALGIERS. 

In   this  dreary  maze  of  dim  lanes,  that  made 

passages  in  an  ant-hill,  we  came 

of  which  was  open  to 

the  street.     In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  boys  seated 

without  any  particular  order  on  the  floor,  sat  the  I  to  Eome,  I  see  some  external  change  for  the 
long-bearded  and  turbaned  master,  in  a  white 'ter;  I  perceive  that  something  has  been  dont 
Arab  dress,  with  his  back 


astonished  to  see  how  some  of  them  had  1 
dried  to  skeletons  by  time  and  the  climate ;  i 
seemed  the  very  personification  of  famine. 

THE    FOTURE    OF    ALGERIA. 

The  time  must  shortly  arrive  when  Algiers 
be  altogether  a  French  city,  and  all  the  ports 
the  coast  will  be  inhabited  by  families  of  Euroj 
origin  or  descent.  At  present.  Algiers  is  suppi 
to  contain  in  its  walls  and  suburbs  100,000 
sons,  chiefly  of  the  original  Moslem  populat 
but  of  these  the  number  is  rapidly  diminisb 
They  have  but  few  arts  or  occupations  which  t 
can  successfully  pursue  in  competition  with 
artisans  and  workmen  from  Europe  ;  and  w 
this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  their  fate  to  waste  a' 
from  year  to  year.  As  they  drop  off,  their  pli 
will  be  supplied  by  emigrants  from  Europe, 
vast  mass  of  Moslem  population  will  remain  in 
interior,  which  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  be 
slowly  affected  by  the  influences  of  European  ci' 
zation. 

ROME. 
•It  has  been  an  infinite  relief  to  us  to  come  ai 
from  the  noisy  and  dirty  city  of  Naples,  swarm 
with  blackguards  and  beggars,  and  pass  a 
days  in  this  quiet  place.  I  remember  when  Ki 
was  as  dirty  as  Naples ;  it  has  now  become  a 
of  clean,  well-swept  streets.  There  is  here 
ostentatious  display  of  rags  and  disgusting  dc 
mities  by  those  who  ask  alms,  such  as  you  enct 
ter  at  every  step  that  you  take  in  Naples.  Tl 
are  beggars  here,  it  is  true — quite  enough  of  tl 
but  not  so  many  as  formerly.     Every  time  I  ci 


against  the  wall,  and 
stick  in  his  hand,  like  that  with  which  the  New 
England  farmers  drive  their  oxen,  long  enough  to 
reach  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  room.  "The 
boys  were  all  shouting  their  lessons  together,  and 
woe  to  the  wight  who  was  silent. 

Just  before  we  entered  upon  the  broader  streets 
of  the  city,  we  stopped  at  a  building,  once  a  Moor 
ish  dwelling  of  the  first  order,  in  which  a  French 
school  for  young  ladies  was  now  kept.  A  polite 
young  woman  showed  us  the  rooms.  Here  at  the 
entrance  was  the  spacious  ante-room,  where  the 
guests  of  the  Moorish  owner  were  lodged,  and  be 
yond  which  no  person  of  the  male  sex  was  allowed 
to  penetrate ;  here  was  the  inner  court,  with  its 
columns  sculptured  in  Italy,  and  its  fountain  in  the 
midst;  here  were  walls  gay  with  Dutch  tiles; 
here  was  the  staircase  leading  to  the  secret  apart 
meuts,  and  here  on  the  third  floor,  was  the  mara- 
bout or  little  chapel  in  which  the  family  offered 
their  prayers.  It  is  now  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
a  little  image  of  whom,  crowned  with  a  chaplet 
of  artificial  roses  in  miniature,  stood  on  a  pedest 
quired   the  number  of  pupils   in  this  school. 


"There  arc  129  of  them,"'  sa 
"Any    natives?"       "Many; 
Israelites,  who  here  receive  a  E 


id  the  young  lady 
the  daughters  of 
iropean  education." 

NEGRO    WOMEN. 

In  returning  to  our  hotel,  we  passed  several 

negro  women   sitting  by  the  way,  with  baskets  of 

met  others  carrying 


included  in  her  prospect,  but  she  was  enabled  to  bread  or  of  fruit  for  sale,  and 
cast  her  care  on  the   Lord,  and  to  trust  in  that 
Arm  which  had    hitherto   been  her  support  and 
help. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  memorandums 
made  during  the  journey,  may  be  interestino;  to  the 
reader,  viz : 

"Second-day  morning.  Much  bowed  down  in 
mind,  having  a  perilous  journey  before  me,  and  a 
feehng  sense  of  poverty  and  weakness,  under  which 


burdens  on  their  heads  or  in  their  arms.  "  These 
persons,"  said  our  friend,  "  were  slaves  some  years 
since,  and  the  French  conquest  set  them  free. 
Their  conduct  since  shows  what  good  creatures 
they  are ;  their  former  owners  have  fallen  into  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  these  women  support  them  by 
their  industry."  Of  course  those  who  were  slaves 
before  the  French  conquest,  which  took  place  in 
1830,         "        ■    ■         ' 


the  embellishment  of  the  city  or  the  public  co  I 
nience.     *     *     *     New  houses  have  been  b' 
and  those  who  have  employed  their  money  in 
way,  I  am  told,  find  their  advantage  in  it. 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses   implies 
crease   in  the  population.     There   is  certaiol; 
increase  in   the  number  of  artists  residing  1 
and  Rome  is  now  more  than  ever  the  great  g 
ral  school  of  art.     *     *     *     The  French 
Rome  yet — for  the  Pope.  Every  morning  thest 
resound  with  the  tramp  of  Gallic  cavalry.     Ti 
of  heavy  Norman  horse  drink  from  troughs) 
by  the  waters  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  ai 
the  massive  baths  of  Diocletian  are  locked  u] 
thunders  which  at  a  moment's  notice  maybjei 
down  the  city.     The  stranger  who  wanders  B 
them  with  a  cigar,  is  warned  away  by  the  Fr  3 
guards.     There  is  a  French  police  here,  to  vb 
the  Italian  is  subsidiary,  and  it  is  said  to  be  ib 
the  better  of  the  two. 

THE  CITIES   OF   NORTHERN  ITALY. 

At  Ferrara,  I  found  the  living  engaged  iu 
ing  down  the  old  houses  of  the  city  to  ii 
room  for  gardens,  and  several  people  were  bu  i 
the  street  before  the  house  of  Ariosto  and  iu  il 
places,  picking  out  the  grass  that  grew  betwei'  1 
paving  stones.  In  Venice  I  was  told  of  outie 
house  that  was  going  up,  but  it  Was  on  ai* 
foundation.  But  though  the  buildings  of  A'! 
remain  the  same,  in  other  respects  its  aspecj 
strangely  altered  within  a  few  years  past.  Jk 
northern  invasion  has  descended  upon  these  e 
of  the  lagoons,  from  the  banks  of  the  Da  t> 
"  ringing  with  it  Vienna  beer,  sausages  and  a 
crout.  You  meet  at  every  other  step,  people  il 
flaxen  hair  and  white  eye-brows;  listen,  au't 
perceive  that  they  are  talkhig  German  ;  tin  ai 

portation  from  Austria.     German  b 
dens    are    opened  ;    German    restaurants  ab 


could  not  bo  very  young  now,  yet  I  was  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  easy  to  fi 


' 
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ajig-bouse ;  men  in  military  uniform,  speaking 
Llharsh  dialect  of  Southern  Germany,  arc  stroU- 
Df  about  everywhere.  At  the  principal  hotels 
Oiare  served  by  German  waiters  and  chamber- 
lijls.  Milan  i.4  not  Germanized  to  the  same  ex- 
B^  as  Venice,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  people  are 
y  r  satisliod  with  the  rule  under  which  they  live. 
'J  i;  n  volution,"  said  one  of  them  to  me,  "  took 
1:  ■  tvii  years  ago,  and  yet  they  treat  us  as  if  it 
,  ;iii  event  of  yesterday.  At  every  hour  of 
11  liy  wc  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  a  con 
,i.':{  rare.  The  military  chief  under  the  Aus- 
,i :  -ivoi-ument,  General  Gyulai,  the  successor  of 
;i  t.-kv,  is  the  harsher  master  of  the  two."  It 
•a-:i'Mi'iiiiig  to  remain  among  a  people  submit- 
11  L'l'oiiiily  to  their  condition  of  slavery,  and  it 
awitli  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  entered  the  Sar- 
1?  11  iliiuiiiions,  and  passing  first  through  a  tract 
I  How  L;rcen  rice-fields,  and  then  through  a  re- 
loijl  f-rtilo  meadows,  between  the  grim  rocky 
I!  ^  ni  the  Alps  on  one  side  and  a  range  of  cul- 
v:  (1  hills  on  the  other,  reached  the  city  of  Turin. 
Slimed  to  breathe  more  freely  in  a  freer  coun- 
•yi  In  Turin  you  are  surrounded  with  the  tokens 
f  'leerful  activity,  and  see  marks  of  prosperity, 
ir  iliicli  you  look  vainly'  in  any  of  the  Italian 
ti  uiiilcr  the  governments  to  the  east  and  south 
i'  A  representative  government,  freedom  of 
le  ress  and  freedom  of  trade  have  brought  back 
I  ttis  part  of  Italy  the  impulses  to  enterprise,  the 
ie[y  and  steadiness  of  action,  which  centuries 
^Quadc  the  Italian  repubhes  so  great  and  pow- 

IcHE   MANUFACTURES   OP   SWITZERLAND. 

^e  Swiss  are  among  the  most  ingenious  of  the 
iuipean  nations;  they  possess  in  a  high  degree 
te  anstructive  faculty ;  you  have  only  to  look  at 
lei  houses  to  be  convinced  of  this.     It  seems  to 
le  lat  they  are  the  best  carpenters  in  the  world. 
h(5wiss  peasantry  are  lodged,  I  believe,  in  more 
laous  dwellings  than    any  other  peasantry  in 
uipe — dwellings  as  admirably  suited  for  their 
iu  te  as  they  are  picturesque.     Under  their  over- 
la  iwing  roofs,  which  form  a  shelter  from  their 
at  uns  in   summer,  they  hang  the  outer  walls 
itlbalcouies  and  galleries,  which  form  passages 
»  the  deep  snows  of  their  winters.     The  ends 
■  t\:  beams  and  rafters  and  the  braces  are  shaped 
tolirnamental  projections,  so  that  what  would 
Ji(wise  be  a  deformity,  becomes  the  grace  of  the 
The  Swiss  were  long  ago  the  best  bridge- 
Ibrs  in  Europe,  of  which  the  bridge  at  Schaff- 
n,  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  latter  part 
last  century,  constructed  entirely  of  timber, 
span  of  305  feet,  yet  without   any  support 
:c(t  at  the  two  ends,  was  a  remarkable  example. 
ig  winters  of  the  Alpine  regions,  the  pea- 
,nt  employ  themselves  in  carving  with  their  pen- 
ile;, figures  and  images,  and  olsjeets  of  various 
out  of  wood,  with  all  the  patience  and  nicety 
inese  artisans  and  a  hundred  times  the  cle- 
On  the  high  roads  of  the  valleys  of  the 
se  Oberland,  the  traveller  will  have  the  chil- 
3f  the  herdsmen  trotting  beside  him.  offering 
or  a  single  franc   the   miniature  of  a  Swiss 
;e,  carved  with  all  the  delicacy  of  frost-work. 
*     The  Swiss  have  important  natural  ad- 
mfees  for  manufacturing  pursuits.    Their  moun- 
■D  abound  with  ores  of  the  useful  metals ;  enor- 
ftt  forests  are  at  hand  to  supply  the  furnaces  in 
these   ores   are   smelted,  and   the   torrents 
rush   down   the   mountain-sides   wield   the 
inlers  by  which   the   metals    are   beaten   into 
and  bars.     A  calculating  Yankee  would  be 
;d   to  see  the  proportion  of  water-power  in 
untry  running  to  waste.     Mills  might  be 


built  on  the  Swiss  streams  to  manufacture  for  th 
world,  without  much  disfiguring  the  grand  aspect 
of  Swiss  scenery.  In  going  up  any  of  tbcir  moun- 
tains, you  hear  the  bells  of  their  herds  for  a  vast 
distance  around  you.  A  million  of  neat  cattle  arc 
fed  in  the  pastures,  with  a  million  and  a  quarto 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  woods  which  supply 
fuel  for  the  forges  and  foundries,  furnish  bark  for 
tanning  the  skins  of  these  animals.  In  the  forest 
cantons,  the  driver  of  your  carriage  will  point  out, 
from  time  to  time,  in  some  gorge  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  stream  comes  down  through  the  forest, 
a  large  building  in  which  glass  is  made. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  unprepared  to  sec  in  the 
exhibition  at  Berne  a  creditable  collection  of  objects 
wrought  of  iron  and  other  useful  metals.  Here 
were  fire-eugine.s,  locomotives  for  the  railways, 
which  the  people  of  the  confederation  are  building 
in  all  parts  of  their  country ;  engines  for  the 
steamers  on  the  lakes,  and  machines  for  calico- 
printing,  all  of  admirable  workmanship ;  here  were 
stoves  for  kitchen  and  parlour,  of  cast  or  sheet- 
iron,  which  certainly  in  finish,  if  not  in  other  re- 
spects, were  beyond  what  we  produce  in  our  coun- 
try ;  hero  were  busts  and  statuettes  in  east-iron, 
well  designed,  of  a  smoothness  of  surface  equal  to 
porcelain,  and  great  precision  of  outline,  and  sam- 
ples of  cutlery  which  might  almost  bear  compari- 
son with  the  cutlery  of  Great  Britain.  The  Swiss 
make  their  own  pins  in  the  mills  at  Schafl'hausen. 
Of  their  watches  I  say  nothing,  since  in  that 
branch  of  industry  they  work  with  greater  nicety 
and  preci-sion  than  the  people  of  any  other  country, 
and  even  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  what  are  called  English  watches.  Five 
cantons  in  Switzerland  employ  in  watch-making 
36,000  persons. 

Of  course  there  were  many  samples  of  carving 
in  wood,  but  these  were  excelled  by  the  carvings 
in  ivory,  an  art  which  seems  to  have  sprung  na- 
turally from  the  national  skill  in  wood  carving. 
Among  them  I  noticed  a  little  group  of  trees, 
wrought  with  such  delicacy,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
foliage  must  tremble  and  turn  with  the  wind. 

In  the  north,  they  slay  animals  for  their  fur ; 
but  the  SwitS  find  a  substitute  for  fur  in  the  skins 
of  the  birds  which  haunt  the  lakes.  There  were 
numerous  samples  of  muffs,  tippets  and  cuffs, 
formed  of  this  material ;  some  of  them  of  a  sil- 
very whiteness,  others  nearly  black,  all  of  them 
extremely  light,  smooth  and  glistening.  The 
names  of  the  birds  which  had  been  made  to  yield 
this  singular  contribution  to  the  national  fair,  were 
annexed  to  the  articles — they  were  mostly  water- 
fowl of  the  grebe  family,  and  the  kinds  related 
to  it. 


A)L  Inch  of  Raiti  on  the  Atlantic. — Lieut. 
Maury  thus  computes  the  effect  of  a  single  inch  of 
rain  falling  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  The  Atlantic 
includes  an  area  of  twenty-five  millions  of  square 
IS.  Suppose  an  inch  of  rain  to  fall  upon  only 
one-fifth  of  this  va.st  expanse.  It  would  weigh, 
says  our  author,  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
millions  of  tons ;  and  the  salt  which,  as  water,  it 
held  in  solution  in  the  sea,  and  which,  when  that 
water  was  taken  up  as  vapor,  was  left  behind  to 
listurb  equilibrium,  weighed  sixteen  millions  more 
Df  tons,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the  ships 
in  the  world  could  carry  at  a  cargo  each.  It 
might  fall  in  an  hour,  or  it  might  fall  in  a  day  ; 
but,  occupy  what  time  it  might  in  falling,  this  rain 
is  calculated  to  exert  so  much  force — which  is  in- 
conceivably great — in  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  ocean.  If  all  the  water  discharged  by  the 
Mississippi  river  during  the  year  were  taken  up  in 
one  mighty  measure,  and  cast  into  the  ocean  at  one 


effort  it  would  not  make  a  greater  disturbance  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  than  would  the  fall  of 


^)pose 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

Idler  from  Oliver  Passon  to  George  Cliurcbman. 
As  we  have  given  a  number  of  the  letters  of 
G.  C,  setting  forth  his  views  respecting  an  advance 
made  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  during 
his  time,  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  in 
the  education  of  its  children,  and  in  some  other 
points,  it  may  be  profitable  to  peruse  a  letter  of  an- 
other worthy  of  that  day,  who  appears  to  have 
looked  on  a  darker  side  of  the  picture.  The  let- 
ter is,  on  various  accounts,  worthy  of  preservation. 

"New  Uupc,  Ninth  mo.  1st,  1803. 

"Bear  Friend, — Thy  kind  remembrance  of  the 
Sixth  month  last,  was  very  acceptable;  but  on 
viewing  the  subject  of  epistolary  correspondence,  I 
found  two  obstructions  to  arise ;  first,  how  to  ad- 
dress a  Father ; — second,  upon  what  subject,  llow- 
ever,  as  I  feel  my  mind  free  from  embarrassment, 
hall  simply  proceed  as  way  may  open, 

"  I  hope  I  can  say  in  truth,  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  religious  observations,  for  more  than 
forty  years.  And  as  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society  has  ever  been  near  to  my  heart,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it. — About  that  long  ago, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  well  qualified  minis- 
ters in  the  Society ;  iu  general,  more  in  the  sim- 
plicity than  at  present : — and  its  gradual  declen- 
sion must  be  the  subject  of  this  epistle. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  French  war,  there 
was  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  country 
produce;  Friends  began  to  add  house  to  house,  and 
field  to  field  ;  places  of  business  were  enlarged  ;  to 
accommodate  which,  recourse  was  had  to  hired  or 
bought  servants,  often  of  bad  characters,  and  these 
mixed  with  Friends'  children ;  with  which,  other 
circumstances  combined,  such  as  the  keeping  two 
fires  in  one  family,  perhaps  two  tables,  &c.,  and 
thus  eagerly  pursuing  the  things  of  this  life,  oppor- 
tunities of  solid  retirement  became  less  frequent, 
and  not  so  much  zeal  in  getting  young  people  to 
week-day  meetings ;  for  we  had  not  only  First-day 
morning  and  ^Veek-day  meetings,  but  in  summer, 
meetings  in  the  afternoon  of  First-days;  also, 
Quarterly,  Monthly,  General,  and  Youth's  Meet- 
ings ;  all  of  these,  since  my  time,  were  strictly  at- 
tended by  faithful  Friends.  But  as  the  desire  of 
outward  gain  increased,  those  meetings,  particularly 

the  afternoon,  became  burdensome ;  and  parents 
began  to  go  themselves  in  the  morning,  and  send 
their  young  folks  in  the  afternoon.     This  gave  rise 

complaints  of  disorder  among  the  youth ;  and, 
to  remedy  these,  the  language  was,  among  the  ac- 
tive part  of  Society,  '  lay  them  down  ;  for  they  are 

her  places  of  corruption  than  improvement.' 

''  On  this  occasion,  my  mouth  was  first  opened 
in  meetings  of  discipline,  in  support  of  them  ;  for  I 
could  recollect  the  sheds,  tho  shades,  the  school- 
houses,  and  other  places,  where  my  soul  had  very 
memorable  baptisms.  But  down  they  went,  and 
in  a  while  the  Youths'  Meetings,  and  mo^t  of  ^our 
General  Meetings,  were  also  laid  down.  'The 
ove  of  money  is  indeed  the  root  of  all  evil,'  when 
the  gift  is  preferred  to  the  Giver.  The  wonderful 
lengths  many  of  our  Society  have  gone  in  specula- 
tions, some  in  land,  some  in  trade  to  sea ;  and, 
shall  I  say,  some  in  English  horses ; — too  little  of 
the  yea  and  nay  amongst  us  in  our  traffic,  and  in- 
tercoursc  in  the  world. 

"  Some  of  our  First-day  meetings, in  many  places, 
arc  yet  large ;  but  the  honest  feeling  soul  is  often 
wounded  wilh  beholding  the  young  people  collected, 
viewing  their  fine  horses, — speaking  of  their  per- 
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formances, — tbeir  blood, — their  pedigree,  forget- 
ing  the  precious  blood  of  Him  that  was  shed  to 
redeem  from  the  iuordinate  love  of  creaturely  en- 
joyments;— many  of  the  middle  ranks,  in  other 
companies,  inquiring  the  price  of  produce  at  the 
mill,  merchant  shop,  or  Philadelphia  market;  or, 
perhaps,  turn  to  political  inquiry,  who  is  candidate 
for  this  or  that  office  in  government.  It  is  very 
observable  that  members  of  these  descriptions  are 
often  early  at  the  meeting  place,  but  late  in  taking 
their  seats.  Notwithstanding  the  departures  from 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  are  evidently  great, 
and  I  fear  the  ministry  has  not  altogether  escaped 
the  contagion, — yet  I  believe  there  is  a  remnant 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  Society,  that  go 
mourning  on  their  way,  with  sackcloth  underneath 
and  it  may  be  the  number  of  these  is  greater  than 
I  have  sometimes  apprehended.  May  they  in- 
crease, is  my  desire  ;  for  I  believe  they  are  as 
ballast,  and  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  the 
Society  from  wreck. 

"Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  mercy  and  long 
suffering  of  our  God.  He  hath  hewn  us  by  his 
prophets,  and  slain  us  by  the  word  of  his  mouth. 
Divine  admonition  hath  been  abundantly  repeated 
Oh,  that  our  ears  were  opened  to  the  instructions 
that  have  been  offered  these  forty  or  fifty  years 
past.  The  general  death  of  hedges, — the  wars, — 
the  frequent  droughts, — the  floods, — the  hail,— 
the  thunder  and  lightning, — the  repeated  visita^ 
tions  of  a  pestilential  fever  in  our  metropolis, — 
loudly  proclaim  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence 
of  an  all- wise,  overruling  God. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  my  choice  to  seek  for  failings 
amongst  our  own  people ;  but  I  believe  there  is  abun- 
dant  cause  for  mourning  on  my  own  account,  and 
on  account  of  my  fellow-members ;  yet  have  I  not 
desired  to  appear  unto  men  to  fast ; — but  could  I 
be  more  frequently  favoured  with  thy  mount  Pisgah 
prospects,  it  would  tend  to  ray  consolation. 

"  Having  thus,  in  a  broken  manner,  made  some 
remarks  on  our  Society,  shall  conclude  with  this 
short  addition,  that  I  can  say  to  my  fellow-mem- 
bers in  society  generally,  as  a  wise  man  said  of  his 
country,  after  having  reproved  the  weakness  and 
■wickedness  of  it : 

"  '  England,  with  all  tby  faults,  I  love  thee  still— My 
country.' — Cowpeb. 

"  I  expect,  on  the  10th  inst.,  to  set  out  as  com- 
panion to  Wm.  Blakey,  who  is  bound  in  spirit  to 
visit  the  seed  in  part  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  ;  I  find  it  awful,  especially  as  there  is  little 
to  be  looked  for,  but  suffering ;  yet  I  sometimes 
have  this  consoling  view,  '  those  that  suffer  with  the 
Master  are  to  reign  with  Him.' 

"  Oliver  Paxson." 


gently  to  the  spot  beneath  the  window,  following 
every  movement  of  the  urchin  with  the  keenest 
anxiety,  and  extending  wide  his  leather  apron  as 
he  gazed  upwards  to  watch  the  first  symptom  of 
iiness  which  should  occur  to  the  bold  little 
adventurer.  As  the  child  drew  nearer  to  the  lion, 
the  ledge  no  longer  afforded  such  firm  footing,  and 
presently,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  pitched  over,  from 
that  terrific  height,  right  into — the  leather  apron 
of  the  blacksmith,  which  sustained  the  shock  with- 
out failing,  and  in  another  moment  the  little  prince 
was  restored  safe  and  well  to  his  royal  parents, 
who,  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  took  immediate 
charge  of  the  fortune  of  the  brave  young  workman, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  a  handsome  pension  with 
the  title  of  baron,  to  both  of  which  he  has  done 
honour  during  a  well-spent,  useful  life." 


Presence  of  Mi7id. — While  the  present  Prince 
of  Prussia,  then  an  infant  of  some  three  years  of 
age,  was  staying  at  the  Palace  of  Babelsberg,  by 
some  negligence  of  his  nurse  he  was  left  alone  for 
a  few  minutes  in  an  apartment  on  the  third  floor. 
With  the  marvellous  instinct  of  mischief  peculiar 
to  children  of  that  age,  the  little  prince  took  im- 
mediate advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  nurse  to 
accomplish  a  feat,  of  which  he  had  doubtless  been 
for  a  long  time  ambitious,  and  which  consisted  in 
an  agreeable  walk  outside  the  window,  upon  the 
narrow  ledge  of  the  coping  stone,  whence  he  could 
conveniently  climb  up  the  back  of  the  lion  ram- 
pant which  supports  the  entablature  of  the  frontis- 
piece which  adorns  the  building.  A  blacksmith's 
workman,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  execute  some 
repairs  in  the  palace,  was  just  coming  up  the  gar- 
den, and  beheld  with  horror  the  situation  of  the 
child.     With  true  presence  of  mind,  he  hastened 


Although  I  seldom  read  poetical  effusions,  I  feel 
free  to  say  for  the  encouragement  of  the  writer  of 
"  What  doobt  thou  here,  Elijah  ?"  that  I  was  inte^ 
rested  and  edified  ;  and  think  when  there  is  ability 
to  let  fall  the  handsful  of  like  kind,  the  gleaners 
may  gather  to  profit. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  appeared  in  re- 
gard to  George  Fox,  please  publish  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"But  as  in  the  primitive  times  some  rose  up 
against  the  blessed  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  even  among  those  that  they  had  turned  to 
the  hope  of  the  gospel,  and  who  became  their 
greatest  trouble,  so  this  man  of  God  had  his  share 
of  suffering  from  some  who  were  convinced  by  him, 
who,  through  prejudice  or  mistake,  ran  against 
him  as  one  who  sought  dominion  over  conscience ; 
because  he  pressed,  by  his  presence  or  epistles,  a 
ready  and  zealous  compliance  with  such  good  and 
wholesome  things,  as  tended  to  an  orderly  conver- 
sation about  the  afl'airs  of  the  church,  and  in  their 
walking  before  men.  That  which  contributed  to 
this  ill  work,  was  in  some  a  begrudging  of  this 
meek  man  the  love  and  esteem  he  had  and  deserved 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  weakness  in  others 
that  were  taken  with  their  groundless  suggestions 
of  imposition  and  blind  obedience." 


For"Tho  Friend." 
THE  HOMELY  MADE  BEAUTIFUL. 
I  saw  a  rude  mis-shapen  fence, 

With  a  Clematis  by  its  side, 
Which  grew  luxuriantly,  and  thence 

Sent  its  long  branches  for  and  wide, 
Covering  the  rough  unsightly  wood 

With  its  green  leaves  and  blossoms  fair, — 
Till  rugged  posts  and  railing  stood 

Enclosed  in  bloom  and  beauty  there : 
Rough  crooked  boughs  grew  fair  to  sight, 
Set  iu  that  picture  of  delight. 

I  saw  a  poor  wood-skirted  cot ; 

Yet  true  heart-love  therein  was  found, 
With  sweet  content  in  lowly  lot, 

Whilst  peace,  the  humble  dwelling' crowned  : 
Around  were  cheerful  children  seen. 

At  homely  work,  or  active  play ; 
And  on  its  logs,  and  mossed  roof  green, 

The  brightest  sunbeams  seemed  to  stay : 
And  hearts  within,  and  birds  above. 
Sang  sweetly  to  this  home  of  love. 

I  saw  a  woman,  low  her  birth, — 

Of  outward  learning  scant  her  store, — 
One  of  the  humblest  of  the  earth. 

Yet  she  the  cross  of  Jesus  bore; 
Thus  of  His  glory  made  an  heir. 

True  knowledge  to  her  soul  was  given  ; 
Of  courtesy,  a  graceful  share, 

Of  love,  tiie  very  life  of  heaven  : 
A  kindly  plenitude  came  down, 
And  with  the  cross,  she  won  the  crown  !        N. 

Never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  sow  good  seed, 


The  Sew  Man-Monkey.  ; 

At  the  London  Royal  Institution,  recently,  Pr  \ 
fessor  Owen  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  crowded  au( ; 
ence  on  the  Gorilla,  the  recently-discovered  animj 
of  Central  Africa,  which  bears  the  nearest  resei ! 
blance  to  man  of  any  one  of  the  monkey  tri ' 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  not  except!; 
the  chimpanzee.  The  first  traces  of  this  creatul 
were  made  known  in  England  in  1847,  and  frc' 
the  bones  and  the  sketches  of  it  which  Profess  i 
Owen  received  from  missionaries,  he  inferred  tl  1 
the  Gorilla  was  one  of  the  most  highly-develop : 
species  of  the  monkey  group.  In  August  li 
a  specimen  of  the  Gorilla,  preserved  in  spirit 
was  received  at  the  British  Museum,  and  a  w( 
executed  drawing  of  it,  by  Wolff,  was  exhibit i 
Professor  Owen  first  pointed  out  the  anatomii; 
characteristics  of  the  Gorilla,  which  distinguislil 
it  from  other  species  of  monkeys,  and  he  aft| 
wards  mentioned  such  particulars  of  its  habits  : 
he  has  collected  from  those  who  have  visited  tli 
part  of  Africa  where  it  is  found.  \ 

The  points  in  which  it  approaches  nearer  to  n  I 
than  any  other  quadrumanous  animal,  are  ij 
shorter  arm — particularly  the  shortness  of  ii 
humerus  compared  with  the  fore-arm,  a  Iodji 
development  of  the  great  toe,  a  projecting  no ; 
bone,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  • 
feet  to  enable  the  creature  to  stand  moreer(| 
The  drawing  of  the  Gorilla  from  the  specimen 
the  British  Museum,  though  only  two-thirds  gro  j 
represented  a  most  formidable  animal,  and,  cci 
pared  with  the  skeleton  of  the  Ml-grown  specitti 
the  skeleton  of  man  seemed  very  slim  and  d  i 
cate.  Not  only  are  the  bones  and  muscles  call 
lated  to  give  great  strength,  but  the  large  capaoi 
of  the  chest  indicated  the  powerful  energy  wl 
which  they  were  stimulated.  ' 

The  part  of  Africa  where  the  Gorilla  is  foui 
lies  from  the  equator  to  20  degrees  South  on  j 
Western  portion,  in  a  hilly  country,  abounding , 
palm-trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Its  f; 
consists  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  its  habitat  i 
is  the  woods,  where  it  constructs  nests  of  the  in  \ 
twined  boughs,  perched  at  heights  varying  fii 
twelve  feet  to  fifty.  It  avoids  the  presence  of  t 
negroes,  and  is  seldom  seen,  but  it  is  known  to  th 
as  "  the  stupid  old  man."  The  want  of  intellij 
that  has  induced  the  negroes  to  give  it  that  na , 
is  shown  by  its  carrying  away  fruits  and  suf^ 
canes  singly,  instead  of  tying  them  together;! 
carrying  several  off  at  the  same  time.  It  ii 
thus  returning  to  take  away  its  provender  into  ; 
woods  piecemeal,  that  the  negroes  take  the  opj^ 
tunity  of  waiting  for  and  shooting  it.  The  Goki 
is  a  formidable  enemy  to  encounter,  and,  inij 
the  gun  misses  its  mark,  or  only  maims  the  anii  ( 
the  negro  is  quickly  overtaken  and  killed,  ii 
dreadfully  mangled  by  the  canine  teeth  of  < 
creature.  Sometimes,  when  a  negro  is  pass^ 
unawares,  under  a  tree  in  which  a  Gorilla  is  sea , 
it  will  reach  down  its  arm  and  snatch  the  marf 
by  the  throat,  and  hold  him  till  he  is  Strang  I. 
The  elephant  is  an  object  of  its  attack,  asljj 
both  live  on  the  same  food  ;  and,  holding  on  • 
high  branch  with  its  hind  feet,  it  will  stoop  d  i 
and  strike  the  elephant  with  a  club.  The  Go:'i 
exhibits  a  strong  attachment  to  its  youug,  a:'i 
instance  of  which,  it  was  mentioned,  that  a  fei.< 
and  her  two  young  ones  having  been  seen  in  aifi 
she  snatched  up  one  and  ran  with  it  into  the  wo^ 
and  then  returned  to  fetch  the  other.  Her  ret  il 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  cut  off,  and  when  * 
gun  was  levelled  at  her,  as  she  held  her  j'l  % 
one  to  her  breast,  she  waved  her  arm  as  » 
beseech  for  mercy.  But  it  was  in  vain;  f  • 
bullet  was    sent    throuo-h    her    heart,    and  * 
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dag  one  was  wounded  and  captured.  The 
}.|illa  is  sometimes  seen  walking  erect,  with  its 
rs  bebind  its  neck ;  its  usual  mode  of  progrcs- 
i(,  however,  is  on  all-fours.  Professor  Owen 
iaioii(.Ml  several  other  points  in  the  habits  of  the 
Eiiaj,  as  well  as  in  its  osteology,  to  show  its 
L'l  approach  to  man  than  other  animals  of  the 
I-  ■;  :iiul  he  concluded  by  alluding  to  the  fossil 
.■  aiiis  ..I'  quadrumancs,  to  show  that  the  Gorilla, 
il  mail,  liad  not  existed  till  the  earth  had  attained 
,sircM.iit  condition. 


For  "  Tho  Friond, 

Exhortation — Enconragenient. 
Ills  is  a  day  in  which,  looking  at  the  state  of 
b  militant  church,  it  may  with  much  truth  be 
a  ,  "  'i'hc  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
il  t.'  A  day  in  which  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
IS  muiiigly  to  look,  either  to  superior  meetings  or 
0  !iiiiviiluals,  for  that  help,  encouragement  and 
V  palliy,  which  used  to  be  so  forthcoming,  as  well 
sj  animating  and  strengthening.  But,  though 
li  lio  the  case,  I  believe  our  christian  duty  de- 
11, lis  Iruin  us  individually  and  collectively  that 
e;ril  and  deference  which  is  imperatively  due  to 
h  c  in  Christ  before  us,  and  from  inferior  to  su- 
le  jr  meetings.  And  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that 
f  jncerned  Friends  of  Monthly  and  other  mcet- 
1)1,  would  be  willing  to  dwell  patiently  and  meekly, 
mjr  their  respective  burdens  and  exercises,  (and 
fcuust  have  them  of  some  description  or  other,) 
li;  ii'lirf  in   a  way  and   time  we  see  not,  would 

Il  Ir  111  Ilim,  who  knoweth  the  end  from  the 
(  lining,  and  who  ever  rcgardeth  the  sorrows 
,D  the  atiiictions  of  His  people.  If  we  believe 
hij  the  ear  of  our  compassionate  Lord  Jesus  is 
T<l  open  to  the  sighs  and  the  groans  of  his  peeled 
n  plaintive  heritage,  that  his  tenderest  love  and 
iity  aiu  unto  his  poor,  dependent  and  crying 
liiitii,  saying  in  language  the  most  consoling, 

C|u  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she 
held  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
TO|b?  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  uiU  I  not  forget 
Ati"  how  should  we  be  engaged,  and  tho  more 
Sijestly,  the  more  grievous  the  dispensation,  to 
ia|  our  hearts,  individually,  kept  contrite,  in 
val,  humble,  watchful  and  prayerful  before  him 
iMinilcring  that  to  all  times  is  applicable  his 
in  nt  declaration:  "He  that  goeth  forth  and 
vciith,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall,  doubtless, 
:oi:  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
vii  him."  And  in  another  place  it  is  said  of  the 
joJ's  people,  "  They  shall  come  with  weeping, 
\.waviih  wjiplicalions  icill  Head  tlwm.'" 

•  is  recorded  by  a  deeply  tried  servant  of  the 
Uc,  High,  that  "  suffering  is  icork  done."  And  the 
ip(itle  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians,  "  I  rejoice  in  my 
iniffings  for  you,  and  JiU  vp  lliat  which  is  hehiiul 
»f  le  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh _/b?-  his  body's 
«M  which  is  the  church."  And  the  apostle  James. 
— ji'ake,  my  brethren,  the  prophets,  who  have 
ipoen  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of 
■'UWing^ajjliction  and  of  jMticncc.  Behold, 
lOijt  tlicm  happy  ivhich  (ndure.  Ye  have  heard 
•f  ^e  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of 
hejord  :  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  ten 
leinercy."  I  believe  that  if  such  are  in  their 
neure  patient  and  faithful  in  all  the  individua 
!r(Mses  of  spirit  that  may  be  dispensed  or  per 
nil  id,  keeping  their  eye  single  to  the  Lord,  and 
»a  hing  unto  prayer  with  all  perseverance,  that 
»  ill  not  only  look  down  upon  them  in  their 
lajvity  with  regard  and  mercy,  and  in  his  own 
iiit  cast  up  a  way  for  them  to  walk  in,  but  that 
le  ill  also,  in  unspeakable  love  and  condesccn- 
io;  put  their  tears  into  his  bottle,  and  will  reckon 
kelrials  and  conflicts  that  assail,  among  those  dis- 


plinary  "  tribulations,"  through  and  out  of  which' 
the  righteous  of  every  age  and  generation  have 
been  brought,  ere  they  could  stand  before  the 
throne,  arrayed  in  the  white  robes  of  righteousness 
and  salvation. 

When  the  hearts  of  Friends  generally,  through- 
out our  borders,  shall  become  thus  individually 
chastened  and  made  faithful  to  their  Lord  and 
Master,  tluough  tlie  fcllousltip  of  his  si/JJcrings  ; 
when  they  shall  have  no  points  to  carry  but  sub- 
mission aud  obedience  to  his  will,  and  to  keep  the 
word  of  his  patience ;  when  they  are  brought  to 
build  over  against  their  own  houses,  to  watch  over 
their  own  vineyards  the  more,  and  over  the  vine- 
yards of  others,  it  may  be,  the  less  ;  and  when  the 
cry  is  mightily  raised  to  him,  who  gathered  our 
forefathers  to  be  a  people,  that  be  will  still  visit, 
water,  and  preserve  this  vine,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  He,  who  remains  to  be  the  Counsellor  and 
ever  present  Helper  of  his  people,  will  arise  in  his 
own  majesty  and  might,  and  will  again  magnify 
bis  name,  and  make  it  honourable.  He  will  esta- 
blish, strengthen,  and  settle  those  who  have  sin- 
cerely, though  feebly,  stood  for  his  name  and  cause 
through  faith-tried  conflicts.  He  will  be  a  spirit 
of  judgment  to  them  that  sit  in  judgment,  and 
strength  to  them  that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 
Ho  will  reanimate,  reanoint,  and  even  raise  up  sons 
and  daughters,  who  shall  become  standard-bearers 
in  his  house.  And  he  will  gather  the  children  also, 
that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hosannas  may  be  fung  to  his  everlastingly  worthy 
name. 

Then,  though  some  may  have  wept  bitterly,  even 
to  the  refusing  to  be  comforted,  "  because  of  the 
spoiling  of  the  daughter  of  my  people,"  yet  there 
remains  to  be  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  Physician 
there.  And  while  the  chaste  and  fervent  breath 
ing  of  our  hearts  should  be  unto  Him,  from  whom 
all  help  must  come  either  to  us  as  individuals  or 
to  the  church,  let  us  seek  to  gird  up  the  loins  of 
the  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end.  For  the 
Lord  will  never  forget  Zion,  nor  neglect  to  sustain 
her  poor  with  bread.  In  the  grateful  language  of 
tho  Psalmist,  "  The  goodness  of  God  endureth  con 
tinually."  He  will  ever  have  respect  unto  the 
contrite  and  lowly  wherever  they  are.  He  will 
fulfil  his  covenant  concerning  these.  He  will  re- 
member the  congregation  of  his  poor  forever.  To 
Ilim  then  let  us  look,  and  to  Him  let  our  hearts  be 
lifted  up  in  humble  confidence,  though  it  be  a  day 
of  great  stripping,  and  of  much  confusion  and 
trouble. 

The  following  comfortable  and  enlivening  lines 
from  the  pen  of  George  Fox,  have  seemed  parti 
cularly  applicable  to  our  state.  He  desires  his 
friends  not  to  be  amazed  at  i/ie  weather,  alludin_ 
to  the  storms  of  persecution,  which  were  then  be- 
falling them.  "  Always,"  he  continues,  "  the  jus 
suffered  by  the  unjust,  but  tlie.  just  had  the  doini 
nion.  Though  the  waves  and  storms  be  high,  yet 
your  faith  will  keep  you,  so  as  to  swim  above  them 
for  they  are  but  for  a  time,  and  tM  truth  is  ivith- 
out  time.     Therefore  keep   on   the  mountain  of 


"  Do  not  think  that  anything  shall  outlast  the 
truth,  which  standeth  sure — and  is  oier  that,  which 
is  out  of  the  truth.  So  be  faithful,  and  live  in  that 
u-liich  does  7iot  thiiik  the  time  long.  Suffer 
lambs,  my  friends  :  let  all  your  icills  be  stdfjected 
icith  jmtience,  which  hath  tlie  victory,  and  runneth 
the  race,  and  obtaineth  the  crown  of  life.  By  faith 
the  holy  men  of  God  had  the  victory,  as  you  may 
see  at  large  in  Hebrews  xi.  So,  nothing  is  o 
cotne  by  any  man's  will,  but  by  faith  that  givcth 
access  to  God,  in  which  they  please  God.  And 
thus  I  do  believe,  that  all  your  sufferings  will  be 


for  good ;  both  to  the  establishing  yourselves  upon 
the  holy  llock  of  life,  (who  was  the  foundation  of 
the  sufferers,  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  who  is 
the  Anointed  and  the  Saviour,)  and  to  tlie  answer- 
ing that  of  God  in  all  people. 

"  So  live  in  tho  Spirit,  that  mortifieth  all,  and 
circumciseth  all,  and  baptizeth  all,  that,  in  the  Spi- 
rit you  may  sow  to  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  eternal.  ]\Iy  desires  are,  that  you  may 
be  all  alive  to  God,  and  live  in  the  unity  of  tho 
Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  the  heavenly  peace, 
hich  passeth  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  so  that 
the  eter7ial  joys  nmy  transcend  all  your  sufferings, 
and  carry  you  above  them  ;  and  thus  in  love  to 
God,  and  in  love  to  your  persecutors,  you  can  pray 
for  them,  in  that  you  suffer  for  their  good.  And 
this  suffering  is  above  all  the  sufferings  in  the  world 
without  love  and  charity,  which  maketh  one  an- 
other to  suffer  for  getting  the  upper  hand.  But 
such  are  not  the  sufferers  of  the  true  Lord  Jesus, 
who  suffered  though  he  was  a-top  of  all,  yet  ho 
made  none  to  suffer;  and  when  be  was  reviled,  ho 
reviled  not  again,  but  said,  '  Father,  forgive  them,' 
and  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously. So  let  the  same  mind  be  in  you,  as  was 
in  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  the  apostle  said,  that  they  had 
the  mind  of  Christ ;  and  he,  the  Lamb,  overcame, 
and  the  Lamb  hath  the  victory,  and  liis  sanctijicd 
ones  follow  him  :  glory  to  his  Name  forever,  ameni 
Holy  !  worthy  of  praises  !" 


For  "Tlio  Friend." 

The  Uonest  Confession. 

The  following  occurrence  transpired  a  few  years 
past,  and  on  serious  reflection,  I  was  unwilling  it 
should  go  to  tho  grave  with  myself,  who  have,  at 
the  copying  of  this,  entered  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  my  age.  Under  these  impressions,  I  have  put 
it  on  paper,  with  desires  it  may  help  my  humble 
readers,  on  their  strait  and  narrow  way,  to  never- 
ending  felicity. 

One  cool  morning,  some  years  since,  I  was  at 
work  near  the  road-side,  when  there  came  a  man 
to  me,  and  although  he  had  had  a  ride  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  I  think  he  was  there  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  told  me  be  had  come  to  ask 
forgiveness.  I  let  him  know  I  was  ignorant  as  to 
what  he  wished  me  to  forgive  him.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  and  two  others  had  gone  into  my  apple 
orchard,  and  taken  a  parcel  of  apples;  that  he 
thought  if  he  had  used  his  influence  at  that  time, 
he  might  have  prevented  there  being  any  carried 
away  ;  but  as  he  did  not  do  so,  he  would  pay  for 
the  whole  that  were  taken,  which,  he  insisted, 
was  not  less  than  sis  bushels.  He  also  told  me 
that  he  had  had  a  dream,  in  which  ho  thought 
that  he  and  some  others  went  into  a  man's  corn- 
field, and  were  stealing  corn,  and  that  ho  awoke 
under  feelings  of  sadness  and  distress,  that  he 
should  be  guilty  of  such  disgraceful  conduct.  I 
told  him  I  thought  that  that  was  to  show  him,  he 
might  as  well  have  gone  into  my  cornfield,  as  into 
my  apple  orchard,  it  had  become  a  subject  of  so 
much  weight,  that  he  came  without  the  money ; 
but  after  a  little  while,  he  sent  it  to  nie.  I  asked 
him  if  he  wished  me  to  keep  the  matter  secret  ?  He 
did  not  enjoin  that  on  me,  and  it  seemed  of  little 
consequence  to  him.  I  told  him,  as  he  had  come 
of  his  own  accord,  confessed  his  fault,  and  made 
full  satisfaction,  it  was  not  much  discredit  to  him. 

Now,  beloved  fellow-creatures,  this  person,  by 
yielding  to  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  became  so 
condemned,  that  he  wanted  peace  of  mind,  and  to 
obtain  that,  he  had  to  go  the  way  Truth  pointed 
out ;  and  having,  through  mercy,  obtained  Divine 
pardon,  he  then  had  to  hunt  up  him  whom  he  had 
wronged,  and   ask  forgiveness  of  him.    This  he 
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did  with  so  much  lionesty  and  self-abasement,  it 
rejoiced  my  heart.  I  have  often  recurred  to  the 
circumstance  since  it  took  place.  After  he  had  made 
a  full  settlement  of  the  matter,  and  got  his  break 
fast,  with  what  pleasant  cheerfulness  he  seemed 
to  pursue  his  way  home,  as  if  he  had  got  from 
der  a  heavy  burden !  Oh,  I  thought,  what  a  happy 
experience,  to  know  that  our  sins  have  gone  before- 
hand to  judgment,  not  been  left  to  follow  after, 
and  make  a  death-bed  most  unhappy,  with  eternity 
in  view. 

I  *ould  therefore  encourage  all  to  invite  and 
cultivate  humility  ;  that  it  may  enable  us  to  lay 
great  self  so  low,  as  not  to  get  between  us  and  Di 
vine  conviction  and  forgiveness.  J.  D. 

Ohio,  Fifth  mouth,  1S59. 

For  "  The  FricuJ." 

"Lest  any  man  fail  of  the  Grace  of  God." 
This  is  a  day  of  much  leisure  and  ease  to  the 
flesh.  So  that  it  is  to  be  feared  where  the  love 
thereof,  with  the  indulgence  of  self  which  springs 
from  it,  is  allowed  too  much  to  prevail,  we  sha 
without  great  watchfulness,  become  an  outward 
and  a  lukewarm  people.  Finding  the  daily  cross, 
with  the  daily  watchfulness  unto  prayer  irksome, 
and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  painful  and 
mortifying  to  seek  and  to  strive  after,  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  taking  up  with  a  false  rest, — a 
rest  short  of  that  prepared  for  the  people  of  God, 
and  thus  imperceptibly  to  slide  into  the  religion  of 
the  day — a  striving  in  our  own  wills  and  ability 
to  do  good,  and  hereby  to  attain  "  a  name  to  live," 
while  we  are  spiritually  withered,  or  even  dead  to 
the  life  of  righteousness  inwardly  revealed  ;  and 
are  become  strangers  to  that  enriching  peace, 
which  our  Holy  Ptedeemer  gives,  and  which  those 
experience  who,  through  his  unmerited  mercy,  re- 
tain the  dew  of  their  youth,  being  engaged  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called, 
and  to  be  made  free  through  submission  to  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

However  gifted  and  favoured  any  may  be,  they 
have  no  fresh  springs  or  fountain  of  their  own  to 
resort  to  in  times  of  drought,  of  exigency,  or  c 
ger.  The  Lord  alone  must  be  the  consolation  and 
sufficiency  of  his  people.  He  alone  can  infuse 
true  peace  and  serenity  into  the  bosom,  and  woe  to 
us  if  we  attempt  to  assume  them,  or  to  attain  them 
by  climbing  up  any  other  way,  than  that  tribulated 
one  cast  up  for  all  His  to  walk,  and  to  be  pre- 
served in.  "  Jf  ye  sitj/'cr  with  Christ,"  saith  the 
Apostle,  "  ye  shall  also  reign  with  Him."  And 
to  Timothy,  his  dearly  beloved  son,  he  enjoins, 
"Be  i\io\x' jmrtaker  of  the  aJjHcdon  of  the  gospel 
according  to  the  power  of  God."  It  is  good  also 
to  remember  the  exhortation,  "  We  see  Jesus,  who 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour. 
For  it  became  him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  imto 
glory,  to  make  tlie  Captain  of  their  salvation  fer- 
Jcct  through  suffering."  Oh !  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  this  suffering  process.  How  it  tends 
to  bind  the  strong  man  ;  to  bring  down,  and  to 
lay  low,  and  to  preserve  in  the  quiet  habitation; 
in  the  littleness,  the  meekness,  the  teachableness, 
the  gentleness,  the  true,  tender  and  contrite  state. 
Neither  is  there  spiritual  health  nor  safety  for  any 
out  of  this.  "For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation  also  abounds  by 
Christ."  "  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps."  And  the  Psalmist,  under  an  humbling 
sense  of  his  great  dependence,  says :  "  All  my 
springs  are  in  Thee."  It  is  recorded  also  for  our 
learning,  that  when  Ephraim  icas  a  child,  then  the 
Lord  loved  him  :  and  when  he  spalce  trembli?ig. 


he  exalted  himself  in  Israel.  So  true  it  is,  that 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  but 
through  suffering,  through  meekness  and  lowliness 
of  heart. 

A  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  our  own  unworthi- 
ness,  short- coming,  and  great  dependence,  is  the 
safe  and  only  favourable  ground  for  our  preserv 
tion  and  growth.  As  it  is  the  Lord's  invariable 
way  in  dealing  with  His  children,  to  humble  thi 
pride  of  the  human  heart ;  to  overcome  our 
strength  by  his  weakness ;  and  then  out  of  thi 
weakness,  abasedness,  and  passiveness  to  make 
strong  in  Him.  Yea,  herein  is  His  strength  "made 
perfect,"  that  no  flesh  may  glory.  Now  when  any 
depart  from  this,  through  pride  of  heart,  through 
dread  of  the  cross,  through  love  of  the  world 
through  dislike  of  daily  dependence  and  restraint, 
through  fear  of  baptisms  and  the  flaming  sword, 
through  disgust  of  the  simphcity  and  littleness, 
saying  with  unhumbled  Israel,  "  Our  souls  loathe 
this  hght  bread,"  how  do  such  draw  down  the 
Lord's  righteous  judgments  upon  them,  who,  for 
their  disobedience  or  rebellion,  allows  them  per 
haps  to  wander  without  habitation  in  a  strange 
way;  and  finally  to  take  up  with,  and  to  delight 
in  things,  which  in  more  favoured  seasons,  when 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  their  heads, 
they  would  have  despised ;  saying,  had  it  been 
foretold  them,  with  poor  Hazael,  "  Is  thy  servant 
a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?" 

Oh!  how  hath  the  heart  been  made  sad  on  these 
accounts,  seeing  the  out-goings  and  turnings  aside 
of  many  in  our  poor,  stripped  Society,  who  have 
once,  it  is  presumed,  known  better  things.  Ant 
hence  the  Lord's  chastening  judgments  are  dis 
pensed  to  his  backsliding  people ;  whose  mourn 
ful  language  nevertheless  is,  "  Return  unto  me 
and  I  will  return  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord."  In 
the  variety  of  indiscriminate  association,  in  the 
pomp  and  infatuation  of  the  boasted  "  March  of 
Refinement,"  in  seeking  to  do  much  good  without 
the  Lord's  behest,  and  in  the  want  of  submission, 
inwardness,  and  obedience  unto  Ilira,  not  suffering 
the  government  to.be  upon  His  shoulders,  beholil 
the  sad  cause  for  the  lapse  and  compromise  of 
Quakerism.  On  these  accounts,  and  in  this  way, 
there  seems  great  danger  of  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  some  places  becoming  like 
Ephraim,  "  mixed  among  the  people  ;"  and  of  gra- 
dually losing  their  distinguishing  character  tor  in- 
troversion and  inwardness ;  for  waiting  diligently 
upon  the  Lord  ;  for  abiding  often  in  the  tent ;  for 
tarrying  at  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  endued 
with  power  from  on  high,  all  which  so  remarkably 
preserved  our  early  Friends  plumb  on  the  living 
foundation,  and  caused  them  to  become  quick  of 
understanding  in  the  Lord's  holy  fear.  They 
must  truly  have  been  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works,"  whom  William  Penn  could  thus 
beautifully  memorize :  "  We  held  the  truth  in 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own  spirits,  or 
after  our  own  will  and  aifections.  They  were 
bowed  and  brought  into  subjection,  insomuch 
that  it  was  visible  to  them  that  knew  us,  we  did 
not  think  ourselves  at  our  own  disposal,  to  go 
where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we  list,  or  when 
we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the  liberty  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth ;  and  no  pleasure,  no  profit,  no 
fear,  no  favour  could  draw  us  from  tliis  retired, 
strict,  and  icatchful  frame.  We  were  so  far  from 
ing  occasions  of  company,  that  we  avoided 
them  what  we  could,  pursuing  our  own  business 
with  moderation,  instead  of  meddling  with  other 
people's  unnecessarily. 

Our  words  were  few  and  savoury,  our  looks 
composed  and  weighty,  and  our  whole  deportment 
very  observable.     True  it  is,  that  this  retired  and 


strict  sort  of  life  from  the  liberty  of  the  conversi 
tion  of  the  world,  exposed  us  to  the  censures  i 
many,  as  laonourists,  conceited,  and  selfriglitmi 
persons,  &c.  But  it  was  our  preservation  fro; 
many  snares,  to  which  others  were  continually  e: 
posed  by  the  prevalency  of  the  lust  of  the  ey 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  thi 
wanted  no  occasions  or  temptations  to  excite  thei 
abroad  in  the  converse  of  the  world." 

The  god  of  this  world  seems  so  to  have  blindf 
the  eyes  of  many  of  us,  that  we  really  see  not  tl 
innovations  upon,  and  the  lapses  and  departuri 
from  what  is  here  set  forth,  as  from  the  origin 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Quakerism.  Nor  wh; 
room  there  is  for  the  application  of  the  verse,  i 
contrasted  with  early  times : — 

Those  days  are  long  past,  and  new  light  rises  o'er  us, 
No  longer  we  sutfer  such  hardship  and  loss ; 

The  "  March  of  Refineineut"  now  opens  upon  us, 
And  points  other  ways,  than  the  way  of  the  cross. 

As  also  from  the  same  : — 

'Tis  true  there  are  some  who,  these  flow'ry  paths  fea 

Again  and  again  tell  us  plainly  we  stray ; 
Who  the  standard  of  ancient  simplicity  rearing,  i 

Exhort  us  to  pause,  and  consider  the  way. 

But  many,  though  granting  their  honest  intentions,  1 
Deem  them  rigid  and  narrow,  of  prejudiced  mind;      \ 

And  believe  that  'midst  thousands  of  modern  inventioi  I 
Some  happy  expedient  yet  we  shall  find,  , 

To  reconcile  things  in  their  nature  discordant,  I 

Inclination  and  duty  no  longer  at  strife ; 

Religion  with  luxury  kindly  accordant, 

The  peace  of  the  soul,  with  the  pride  of  this  life. 

Familiarity  with  degeneracy  appears  to  hai 
deadened  our  sensibility  to  its  prevalence,  and  i 
its  enormity  ;  too  much  realizing  the  inspired  d| 
nunciation,  "  Because  Ephraim  hath  made  v' 
altars  to  sin,  altars  shall  be  unto  him  to  sic: 
"But  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth."  "T! 
Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment,  and  by  him  actio- 
are  weighed."  And  unless  there  is  a  turning  ui 
Ilim  with  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  ai 
with  more  full  purpose  of  heart  to  walk  and  abi  i 
in  Him,  there  is  great  danger  of  t<  o  many  of 
becoming  cast  forth  as  a  branch  that  is  withen 
For  it  seems  to  me  there  is  cause  for  alarm  ;  aii 
well  may  we  pause  and  fear,  lest  the  iniquity  : 
Sodom,  "pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundar 
of  idleness,"  or  that  which  is  no  better  than  id* 
ness  in  our  daily  course,  be  laid  to  our  charge  alt 
The  deviations  of  these  may  at  first  have  been ! 
what  seemed  to  them  very  little  things.  But  di 
not  the  wandering  maze  of  error  invariably  bej' 
here  ?  By  little  and  little  we  grow  in  stature,  i 
grace,  and  in  holiness ;  and  by  little  and  litt  i 
contemning  the  day  of  small  things,  disobedieni' 
blindness,  and  spiritual  death  prevail  over  c,' 
Satan-deluded  hearts.  And  saith  John  Griffi' 
[1736,]  "  How  can  weak  mortals  determine  wb 
length  they  will  go,  u-hcii  any  icay  is  givei 
Most  certain  it  is,  they  go  out  greatly  to  th  ■ 
hurt,  who  talce  any  pleasure  at  all  in  tlie  thoug, 
of  forbidden  things.  I  have  found,  by  woful  <| 
perience,  that  when  ilie  least  way  is  given  to  I 
enemy,  he  gains  much  advantage  over  us,  and 
are  greatly  enfeebled  thereby;  so  that,  instead' 
growing  as  willows  by  the  water-courses,  there* 
danger  of  withering,  and  becoming  of  tho.?e  tl 
draw  back,  in  whom  the  Lord  hath  no  ploasur 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  spoiler  hath  b( 
permitted,  in  a  very  lamentable  degree,  to  fall  uj 
our  summer  fruits,  and  upon  our  vintage ;  so  t  >' 
joy  and  gladness  is  taken  from  the  once  plent. 
field  :  causing  also  the  mournful  fulfilment  of 
prophetic  vision  :  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  H 
afiliction;  and  the  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midi 
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lij  tremble."  But  are  the  aflaioteci  and  feeble 
■clnant  enough  bumbled  aud  chastened  for  these 
h'gs?  Are  "they  truly  grieved  for  the  day  of 
l:ob's  troubles,  aud  for  the  afiiiction  of  Joseph 
.ts  written  of  Neheniiah,  that  when  he  heard  of 
1),  dr,-olatious  of  •  Jerusalem,  he  wept,  and 
uiniril,  aud  fasted,  and  prayed,  before  the  God 
if  ii':i\cii.  And  how  eminently  He  was  with  him, 
ii  dill  prosper  him  in  that  which  He  had  put 
II  Iii>  heart  to  do.  Well,  He  remains  the  same 
■  \iii"  to  this  day.  The  shortness  is  not  on  His 
,11  '11  Mur  part.  To  all  times  is  the  promise  sure  ; 
■ '  uy  lliiit  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount 
;i  I  irlticli  cavMot  he  removed,  but  abideth  forever. 
^..  lie  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so 
luLord  is  round  about  his  people,  from  hcnce- 
ori  even  forever."  Then  may  we  seek  to  be 
luikencd  in  inwardness,  in  watchfulness,  in  pray- 
r,'ven  to  become  skilful  in  lamentation  ;  weeping 
,D<  interceding,  that  the  Lord  will  again  make 
la'  his  holy  arm ;  that  he  will  be  jealous  for  his 
Ml,  and  pity  his  people.  There  can  then  be  no 
ioj)t,  but  that  He  who  hath  commended  prayer 
Td  to  importunity,  and  with  whom  the  prayers 
f  [le  righteous  avail  much,  will  listen  to  the  cries 
flih  He  putteth  into  the  hearts  of  his  sore-broken, 
oirite  little  ones.  He  will  not  only  deliver  the 
ovi  of  these  aud  keep  them  alive  in  famine,  but 
ril  call  aud  anoint  for  the  restoration  of  Zion. 
Ic'vill  raise  up  helpers  aud  builders  upon  the 
rai,  who  as  their  day  is,  so  will  he  cause  their 
tr  i;tli  to  be :  saying  in  adorable  conipassiou, 
I  ■  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee;  but 
il  -roat  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.  In  a  little 
T  h  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment ;  but 
it  evc-i-hisling  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on 
IV  ,-aith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer.  For  the 
loitains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed  ; 
uliiy  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither 
la  tho  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith 
leliOrd  that  hath  mercy  on  thee." 

Period  of  Uunian  Life. 

L  Flourens,  the  distinguished  French  physiolo- 

isljaud  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Aeade- 

lyif  Sciences,  has  published  a  work,  in  which  he 

niunces  that  the  normal  period   of  the  life  of 

lalis  o)w  hundred  years.     The  grounds  on  which 

a  Imes  to  this  new  philosophic  conclusion,  may 

g  i-iefly  stated.     It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  in  Na- 

iri  History,  that  the  length  of  each  animal's  life 

I  i|exact  proportion  to  the  period  it  is  in  grow- 

lg|  Buffon  was  aware  of  this  truth,  and  his  ob- 

srjtions  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  life  in  dif- 

srdt  species  of  animals  is  six  or  seven  times  as 

ml  as   the  period  of  its  growth.     M.  Flourens, 

""  his  own  observations  and  those  of  his  prede- 

s,  is  of  the  opinion,  that  it  may  more  safely 

a   at  five  times.     When  BufFon  wrote,  the 

period   at  which  animals  leave   off  grow- 

igir  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  precise  circum- 

tajes  which  indicate  that  the  growth  has  ceased, 

not   known.     M.  Flourens    has  ascertained 

riod,  and  thereon  lies  the  present  theory  : 

Iljjonsists,"  says  he,  "  in  the  union  of  the  bones 

)  tjiir  epiphyses.     As  long  as  the  bones  are  not 

d   to  their  epiphyses,   the  animal  grows;   as 

as  the  bones  are  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the 

ni  il  ceases  to  grow."     Now  in  man,  the  union 

f   e  bones  and  epiphyses  takes  place,  according 

1  Flourens,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  consequently 

xims  that  the  natural  duration  of  life  is  five 

twenty  years.     "It  is   now  fifteen   years," 

ys,  "  since  I  commenced  researches  into  the 

iological  law  of  the  duration  of  life,  both  in 

and  some  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  I  have 

ed  at  the  result  that  the  moral  duration  of 


man's  life  is  one  century.  Yes,  a  century's  life  is 
what  Providence  meant  to  give  us."  Applied  to 
domestic  animals,  M.  Flourens  has  been  proved 
correct.  "  The  union  of  the  bones  with  the  epi- 
physes takes  place  in  the  camel  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  and  he  lives  forty  years ;  in  the  horse  at 
five  years,  he  lives  twenty-five ;  in  the  ox  at  four 
years,  and  he  lives  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years ; 
in  the  dog  at  two,  and  he  lives  from  ten  to  twelve ; 
and  in  the  lion  at  four,  and  he  lives  twenty  years." 
As  a  necessary  conseciuence  of  the  prolongation  of 
life  to  which  M.  Flourens  assures  man  he  is  en- 
titled, he  modifies,  very  considerably,  his  different 
ages.  He  says,  "  I  prolong  the  duration  of  infan- 
cy up  to  ten  years,  because  it  is  from  nine  to  ten 
that  the  second  dentition  is  terminated.  I  prolong 
adolescence  up  to  twenty  years,  because  it  is  at 
that  age  that  the  development  of  the  bones  ceases, 
and  consequently  the  increase  of  the  body  in  length. 
I  prolong  youth  to  the  age  of  forty,  because  it  is 
only  at  that  age  that  the  increase  of  the  body  in 
bulk  terminates.  After  forty,  the  body  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  grow ;  the  augmentation  of  its 
volume  which  then  takes  place  is  not  veritable  or- 
ganic development,  but  a  simple  accumulation  of 
fat.     After  the  growth,  or  more  exactly  speaking, 

he  development  in  length  and  bulk  has  terminated, 
man  enters  into  what  I  call  the  period  of  invigora- 
tion,  that  is,  when  all  our  parts  become  more  com- 
plete and  firmer,  our  functions  more  assured,  and 
the   whole   organism   more   perfect.     This  period 

asts  to  sixty-five  or  seventy  years;  and  then  be- 
gins old  age,  which  lasts  for  thirty  years." 

But  though  M.  Flourens  thus  lengthens  man's 

ays,  he  warns  him  more  than  once,  that  the  pro- 
longation of  them  can  only  be  obtained  on  a  rigor- 
ous condition,  "that  of  good  conduct,  of  existence 
always  occupied,  of  labour,  of  study,  of  modera- 
tion, of  sobriety  in  all  things."  To  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  ask,  that  of  men  destined  to  live  a 
hundred  years,  so  iew  do  so,  M.  Flourens  answers 
triumphantly,  "  With  our  manners,  our  passions, 
our  torments,  man  does  not  die,  he  kills  himself!" 
ttd  he  speaks  at  great  length  of  Cornaro,  of 
Lossius,  and  mentions  Parr  and  others  to  show, 
that  by  prudence,  and  above  all,  sobriety,  life  can 
be  easily  extended  to  a  century  or  more.  Such  is 
an  outline  of  M.  Flouren's  singular  argument,  and 
knowing  the  author's  scientific  eminence,  we  doubt 
not  it  will  be  received  with  respect. — Late  Paper. 

Manufacture  of  Envelopes. — It  is  stated  that  the 
envelopes  used  by  the  British  government  are 
made  with  a  thread  or  two  running  through  them, 
these  threads  being  introduced  into  the  pulp  during 
the  making  of  the  paper,  but  ordinary  envelopes 
!  no  such  additions.  The  large  sheets  of  paper, 
pressed  and  rolled  to  give  them  smoothness,  and 
packed  into  heaps,  are  guillotined  into  oblong  strips, 
and  these  strips,  piled  into  heaps  of  four  or  five 
hundred  each,  are  cut  into  diamond-shaped  pieces, 
or,  for  more  fanciful  shapes,  they  are  cut  at  once 
by  a  curved  cutting-stamp.  It  is  the  machine- 
made  envelopes  which  have  so  marvellously  brought 
down  the  price  and  brought  up  the  quality  of  the 
article,  and  every  envelope  is,  to  a  hairs-breadth, 
the  same  size  as  its  fellow,  and  like  it  in  every 
particular.  One  of  the  improved  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  is  a  complete  triumph 
of  mechanical  ingenuity.  A  boy  places  a  diamond- 
shaped  piece  of  paper  on  a  little  platform  ;  a  sort 
of  plunger  descends,  and  forces  the  central  part  of 
the  paper  into  an  oblong,  quadrangular  cavity. 
The  four  corners  stand  erect,  and  these  are  succes- 
sively flattened  by  four  lever's,  fingers,  or  thumbs, 
whereby  the  envelope  form  is  given.  And,  when 
all  13  done,  two  India  rubber  fingers  lightly  touch 


the  envelope,  and  delicately  draw  it  aside,  to  make 
ready  for  another.  These  fingers  are  quite  a  re- 
finement of  ingenuity ;  they  are  small  metallic 
cylinders,  with  bits  of  India  rubber  at  the  lower 
ends — these  finger-tips  having  just  enough  of  the 
glutinous  or  sticky  quality  to  adhere  slightly  to  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  pressed,  and  to  draw  it 
away  from  its  place  in  the  machine.  But  while 
these  processes  have  been  going  on  there  is  another 
scries  also  in  operation  to  eflect  the  gumming  or 
fastening.  There  is  a  supply  of  gum,  which  spreads 
itself  over  an  endless  apron  or  blanket,  and  an 
artificial  arm  takes  a  supply  of  gum  from  this  blan- 
ket, to  apply  it  to  the  envelope.  All  these  move- 
ments are  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  gum  is  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  place  just  before  the  flap  of  the 
envelope  is  folded  down.  The  whole  operation  of 
the  machine  is  most  perfect. 

The  Character  of  an  Honest  Man. 
He  looks  not  what  he  might  do,  but  what  ho 
should.  Justice  is  his  first  guide;  the  second  law 
of  his  actions  is  expediency.  He  had  rather  com- 
plain, than  oficnd  ;  and  hates  sin  more  for  the  ini- 
quity of  it  than  the  danger  ;  his  simple  uprightness 
works  in  him  that  confidence  which  oft-times  wrongs 
him,  and  gives  advantage  to  the  subtle ;  when  he 
rather  pities  their  faithlessness,  than  repents  of  his 
credulity.  He  hath  but  one  heart,  and  that  lies 
open  to  sight,  and  were  it  not  for  discretion,  ho 
never  thinks  aught  whereof  he  would  avoid  a  wit- 
ness :  his  word  is  his  parchment,  and  his  yea,  his 
oath,  which  he  will  not  violate  for  fear  or  for  loss. 
The  mishaps  of  following  events  may  cause  him  to 
blame  his  providence,  but  can  never  cause  him  to 
eat  his  promise ;  neither  saith  he.  This  I  saw  not, 
but.  This  I  said.  When  he  is  made  his  friend's  ex- 
ecutor, he  defrayeth  debts,  payeth  legacies,  and 
scorneth  to  gain  by  orphans,  or  to  ransack  graves ; 
and,  therefore,  will  be  true  to  a  dead  friend,  be- 
cause he  sees  him  not.  All  his  dealings  are  scjuare 
and  above  board  ;  he  discovers  the  fault  of  what 
he  sells,  and  restores  the  overseen  gain  of  a  false 
reckoning.  He  esteems  a  bribe  venomous,  though 
it  comes  gilded  over  with  the  colour  of  gratuity. 
His  cheeks  are  never  stained  with  the  blushes  of 
recantation ;  neither  does  his  tongue  falter  to  make 
good  a  lie,  with  the  secret  glosses  of  double,  or  re- 
served senses  ;  and  when  his  name  is  traduced,  his 
innocency  bears  him  out  with  courage  :  then,  lo, 
he  goes  on  the  plain  way  of  truth,  and  will  either 
triumph  in  his  integrity,  or  sufler  with  it.  His 
conscience  overrules  his  providence,  so  as  in  all 
things,  good  or  ill,  he  respects  the  nature  of  the 
actions,  not  the  secjuel ;  if  he  sees  what  he  must 
do,  let  God  see  what  will  follow.  His  ear's  the 
sanctuary  of  his  absent  friend's  name,  and  of  his 
present  friend's  secret;  neither  of  them  can  mis- 
carry in  his  trust.  He  would  rather  want  than 
borrow,  and  beg  than  not  to  pay.  Ilis  fair  condi- 
tions are  without  dissembling,  and  he  loves  actions 
above  words.  Finally,  he  hates  falsehood  worse 
than  death ;  he  is  a  faithful  client  of  truth  ;  no 
man's  enemy ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  more 
another  man's  friend  or  his  own. — 6'.  Fikc. 

A  striking  Confirmation  of  Scripture. — One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Home  is  the  triumphal  arch  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  concjuest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  who 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  made  a  trium- 
phal march  to  Kome,  bringing  with  him  a  long 
train  of  captive  Jews  and  the  spoils,  among  which 
were  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple.  This  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  beautiful  arch,  which 
thus  furnihhcs  an  illustration  of  the  Bible  no  where 
else  to  be  found,  these  being  the  only  representa- 
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tions  tbat  exist  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  table  of 
the  show-bread,  the  golden  candlesticks  with  its 
seven  branches,  and  the  silver  trumpets  used  by 
the  priests  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
lioman  Senate  and  people  little  thought,  when 
erecting  this  monument  to  a  deified  emperor,  that 
they  were  erecting  a  monument  to  the  true  God  in 
the  verification  of  prophecy  and  divine  history. 
A  recent  traveller  says,  not  one  of  the  Jews  of 
Eome,  of  whom  there  are  about  six  thousand,  will, 
even  at  this  day,  pass  under  the  arch  of  Titus, 
although  it  spans  one  of  the  throughfares  of  the 
city  ;  they  shun  it  as  a  memorial  of  a  subjugation 
of  their  nation,  which  has  never  yet  been  retrieved, 
and  regard  it  with  aversion. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  month  3cl. 


the  almshouse  is  kept  full,  .and  that,  the  city  prison 
too  small  to  accommodate  all  the  vtigraats  committc  ] 


A  iudicious  silence  is  always  better  than  truth 
spoken  without  chavitj.—F'-cuicn  de  Sa/es. 
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From  subscribers  in  different  parts  of  the  Socie- 
ty, we  occasionally  receive  the  expression  of  ap- 
probation of  our  labours  as  Journalists,  the  as- 
surance of  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  the 
weekly  supply  furnished  in  the  columns  of  _"  The 
Friend,"  and  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the 
course  it  has  long  pursued  in  support  and  defence 
of  the  doctrincs'and  testimonies  of  the  Society, 
and  in  providing  instructive  and  entertaining  mat- 
ter for  its  readers.  Such  testimonials  are  always 
acceptable  and  animating,  though  it  is  seldom  we 
think  it  advisable  to  give  them  publicity.  Kecently, 
two  such  communications  have  come  to  hand,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  author  of 
one  of  them,  we  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  letter  : — 

"  I  have  long  believed  that  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  send  a  few  lines  to  the  Editors  of  '  The 
Friend,'  in  order  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  course  it  has  pursued.  1  can  say,  that 
the  numerous  extracts  as  well  as  the  original  mat- 
ter contained  therein,  have  been  instructive  and 
edifying  to  me.  And,  Friends,  I  have  had  to  be- 
lieve that  the  finger  of  Divine  wisdom  hath  here- 
tofore been  seen  and  felt  by  those  who  have  con- 
ducted it,  assisting  them  in  pursuing  a  straight- 
forward course,  entirely  consistent  with  the  holy 
profession  we  are  making.  May  it  please  the  Lord 
in  his  condescending  mercy  still  to  enable  you  to 
walk  in  true  humility,  bi^bre  him  :  then  indeed 
will  you  be  qualified  to  do  all  things  to  his  honour. 
I  was  truly  glad  to  see  in  your  columns  that  Epis- 
tle written  by  Thomas  Ellwood,  which  was  written 
no  doubt  in  unerring  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  militant.  And,  Friends,  I  have  had  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  part  of  that  well-directed  epis- 
tle is  applicable  to  some  in  this  our  day,  who  are 
making  a  profession  of  standing  for  the  ancient 
testimony,  whilst  alas  !  their  fruit  has  not  been  of 
a  sweet  and  all-engaging  kind.  Hitherto  the  Lord 
hath  condescended  to  lead  this  people,  and  my 
faith  is  that  he  is  as  able  and  willing  as  ever  he 
was  to  do  so  now,  if  there  is  but  a  willingness  on 
our  part  to  be  led  by  him.  Yes,  dear  Friends,  let 
us  ever  remember  that  there  is  bread  enough  and 
to  spare  in  our  heavenly  Father's  house,  while 
behold,  many  are  perishing  here  with  hunger, 

"  Oh,  this  is  for  the  want  of  true  humility,  not 
teing  sensible  that  we  are  wasting  our  substance 
in  riotous  living,  not  being  willing  to  acknowled 
ourselves  to  be  entirely  helpless,  and  not  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  humble  the  Lord  will  teach 
of  his  ways,  and  the  meek  he  wi 
meut." — Iowa,  185'J. 


The  despatches  from  the  continent  represent  th 
hostilities  have  actually  commenced  in  Italy.  On  the 
23th  ult.,  the  Austrians  attacked  the  hridge  of  Butfalora 
on  the  Ticino,  which  forms  part  of  the  main  route  from 
Milan  to  Novara,  and  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  Sardinians  retreating.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Austrian  army  was  advancing  in  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritory, the  troops  of  the  latter  retreating  before  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  invaders.  Count  Buol  has  forwarded 
;ircular  notes  to  the  foreign  governments,  stating  the 
easons  of  the  Austrian  government  for  declaring  war. 
V  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
ordering  a  loan  of  twenty  millions  pounds  sterling  ;  but 
as  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  contract  it,  the  National 
Bank  will  advance  two-thirds  of  the  nominal  value  of 
the  loan  in  new  notes.  The  Bank  is  released  from  its 
obligation  to  redeem  its  notes  with  specie,  and  another 
decree  orders  the  duties  and  excise  dues  to  be  paid  in 
silver  or  payable  coupons  of  the  national  loan. 

Forty  thousand  French  troops  had  arrived  at  Genoa, 
The  French  generals,  Canrobert  find  Neill,  had  arrived 
at  Turin,  and  in  company  with  the  King,  visited  the  line 
of  the  river  Dor.a.  The  declaration  of  war  against  Aus 
tria  was  expected  to  appear  in  the  Paris  MonUeur  of  the 
3d  inst. 

In  regard  to  the  alliauce  between  France  and  Russia, 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  in  an  official  letter  to  the  British 
government,  says,  "  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  exi: 
a  written  engagement  between  France  and  Russia,  but 
can  assure  you  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  such 
arrangement  contains  nothing  that  in  the  most  distant 
manner  could  be  interpreted  as  constituting  a  hostile 
alliance  against  England." 

The  King  of  Sardinia  has  accepted  the  military  dicta- 
torship of  Tuscany,  to  facilitate  the  co-operation  of  the 
Tuscans  in  the  war.   The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  fled,  and 
government  been  established,  which  takes  sides 
with  Sardinia. 

The  Spanish  government  had  been  appealed  to  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  but  Spain  desires  to  remain  strictly 
neutral. 

The  Prussian  government  had  resolved  to  put  its  army 
in  readiness  to  march. 

Great  activity  prevailed  in  the  British  dock  yards, 
preparing  for  war.  ■  A  Royal  proclamation  has  been  is- 
sued, otfering  a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  to  seamen,  with 
the  intentioiTof  recruiting  10,000  additional  men.  The 
English  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  had  resulted 
probably  in  favour  of  the  Derby  government. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  to  decline. 
The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  buoyant,  with  a  large 
speculative  inquiry  at  an  advance  for  all  descriptions. 
Produce  and  provisions  had  also  advanced.  Numerous 
failures  were  reported  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
A  similar  state  of  things  existed  at  Paris,  Vienna  and 
Berliu.     Consols,  89|  a  90. 

The  ship  Pomona  had  been  wrecked  off  Wexford, 
Ireland,  and  386  lives  were  lost.  She  had  on  board  375 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  52  persons.  The  ship  sunk  in 
nine  fathoms  water. 

MEXICO.— Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  8th,  and  city  of 
Mexico  to  the  1st  inst.,  have  been  received.  A  scene  of 
great  confusion  reigned  at  the  capital,  and  a  general 
outbreak,  it  was  feared,  would  soon  occur.  President 
Miramon  had  issued  a  decree,  closing  all  the  Gulf  ports 
to  foreign  commerce.  He  had  demanded  a  loan  of  forty 
millions  of  the  church,  but  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to 
obtain  that  sum  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  their  raising  any  portion  of  it.  Miramon 
was  endeavouring  to  raise  money  in  Europe  on  th 
church  property,  the  Archbishop  having  consented  to 
its  being  mortgaged.  Guadalajara  has  been  captured 
bv  the  Liberals. 

'united  STATES.— rae  Trade  with  Inrlla.— Accord 

iug  to  the  tables  of  the  Boston  shipping  list,  there  are 

500  ships  and  105  barks  belonging  to  the  United  States, 

engaged  in  the  India  trade.     At  least  five-sixths  of  this 

immense  fleet  are  owned,  and  sail  from  the  ports  of  Bos 

ton  and  New  York.     More  than  300  of  Ihe  ships  belong 

to   Boston  alone  I     The  list  includes  guano  ships 

African  and   Pacific   vessels,  but   not  those  bound  for 

California  or  Australia.     For  the  p.ast  two  years,  thi 

trade,  it  is  stated,  has  not  enriched  Boston  or  New  York, 

but  those  engaged  in  it  hope  for  a  change  for  the  better. 

A'ac  J'ori.— Mortality  last  week,  3T9.     Five  hundred 

Mormon  emigrants  from  Liverpool  arrived  on  the  12th, 

and  set  out  forthwith  to  join  their  brethren  in  Utah. 

rhiladelphia.—iSovtaVay  last  week,  172.  The  City  Com 

...     .    J        missioners  have  licensed   2473   houses  to  retail  intoxi 

guide  in  Juag-L,,,(||,g  jrinks  this  year,  beside  which  there  are  number 

of  unlicensed  tippling  houses.     It  is  not  surprising  Iha 


The    WhaVmij  Fleet. — Advices  from   Honolulu  sta 

at  the  vessels  which  have  cruised  during  the  wim 

the  New  Zealand  whaling  grounds,  have  been  ve 

unsuccessful,  having  taken    but  few  whales.     Oa  t 

coast  of  California,  they  had  done  much  better.     A  nt 

bay  was  discovered  to  the  northward  of  Margaritta, 

which   the  whales  were  found  to  be  numerous.    T 

at  the  mouth,  however,  was  so  shoal  that  it  w 

difficult  to  bring  out  a  loaded  ship. 

More  Guano  islands. — A  ship  which  sailed  from  Hon 
lu  on  an  exploring  expedition,  visited  between  thh 
and  forty  islands,  between  the  latitudes  of  22  deg. 
nd  5  deg.  S.,  and  longitudes  150  and  175  deg.  On  fi 
f  these  islands  large  deposits  of  guano  were  four 
The  discoverers  being  American  citizens,  have  sent 
their  claims  to  the  Department  of  State,  in  accordan 
th  the  act  of  Congress,  and  were  about  taking  mc 
sures  to  have  the  guano  removed. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. — A  conflagration  last  week  destroy 
nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  this  town.  About  1 
houses  were  burned.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  &■ 
$300,000  to  §400,000. 

The  Mormon  Difficulty. — It  is  alleged  that  there  is 
prospect  of  the  United  States  territ  ry  being  soon  f 
from  these  deluded  fanatics.  It  appears  that  Brighi 
Young  has  submitted  a  proposition  to  a  company 
capitalists  to  sell  out  all  the  Mormon  title  and  inter 
in  Utah  territory  for  a  reasonable  sum,'  and  to  vac; 
the  territory  within  a  specified  time.  Some  of  the  co 
pany  are  said  to  be  in  Washington,  consulting  with  I 
Administration.  The  aid  of  the  government  wdl  be  ; 
quired  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  and  it  may  be  p  | 
bably  necessary  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress. 

Miscellaneous.— British  Railways.— The  London  Tin 
savs  that  there  are  9000  miles  of  railway  in  Great  I' 
tain,  which  has  cost  £315,000,000.  The  average  ia 
3t  paid  by  them  is  3J-  per  cent. 
Mauno  Loa. — At  the  latest  dates  from  the  Sandw 
Islands,  this  volcano  continued  in  eruption,  pouriDgi 
torrents  of  liquid  fire,  and  presenting  a  magnificent  sp 
tacle.  The  stream  of  lava  had  reached  the  ocean,  i 
which  it  was  flowing,  causing  the  steam  to  rise  in  i' 
mense  snowy  columns. 

Diamond  Cutting  in  Holland.— For  a  long  period 
Jews  of  Amsterdam  have  almost  exclusively  monoii 
zed  the  business  of  diamond-cutting.  At  a  time  wl' 
they  were  persecuted  in  all  the  other  nations  of  Euro 
the  liberal  laws  and  flourishing  trade  of  Amsterdam 
couraged  them  to  settle  there  in  great  numbers;,! | 
the  diamond  mills  were  erected  under  the  special "p 
tection  which  the  States  of  Holland  afforded  to  ca|j' 
and  enterprise.  It  is  calculated  that  not  fewer  tl' 
10,000,  out  of  the  28,000  Jews  who  live  in  Amsterdai 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  diamond  trade,  i 
Waste  of  Life  in  War. — In  the  sixteen  years  interv- 
ing  between  1797  and  1813,  the  French  army  absorl 
4,556,000  men.  The  number  raised  by  conscription 
Napoleon's  army,  was  2,476,000  men.  The  army  of  1 
was  chiefly  composed  of  recruits,  from  eighteen  totwe| 
years  of  age.  Of  1,250,000  men  of  which  it  consistecj 
is  said  that  only  about  100,000  remained  alive  in  18  ■ 
The  Cost  of  War. — According  to  the  calculations  cj 
Belgian  paper,  the  countries  of  Europe  spend  anauaj 
in  time  of  peace,  about  §367,000,000  on  their  armies,  I 
S88,000,000  on  their  navies  ;  but  when  war  occurs,  I 
expense  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  peace  milit| 
establishment  of  Europe  consists  of  5,705,000  men,  1 
the  naval  of  219,000— in  all  5,924,000  men,  or  15  ) 
cent,  of  the  whole  adult  male  population.  Thus,  lifn 
out  of  every  hundred  arc  prevented  from  following  S 
useful  occupation,  and  spend  their  days  in  carrjj 
muskets,  or  lounging  idly  in  variegated  uniforms. 


Died,  Third  mo.  29th,  1859,  at  the  residence  off 
mother,  [in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  Willits  Corn,  so  |f 
Mercy  Cope,  in  the  21st  year  i.f  his  age.  Thisdearycjj 
lingered  for  several  months,  and  bore  his  ni;uiy  afi- 
tions  with  great  patience.  His  prayer  was,  Ibatt 
might  be  prepared  to  die,  and  that  he  should  keep  S 
senses  to  the  close,  which,  we  trust,  was  merciff 
granted. 

,  on  the  8th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1859,  Mart., 

wife  of  Samuel  Benington,  and  daughter  of  the  l« 
Jacob  Albeitson,  of  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa  f 
the  36th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  enabled  to  beat  • 
sufferings  of  a  protracted  indisposition  with  chri;  • 
patience  and  resignation. 

,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  West-Town,  Hexrv  Bex  i- 

TON,  son  of  JohLi  and  Phebe  Beniiigton,  in  the  24th  ^ 
of  his  age. 
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Rebecca  nnbbs. 

CContiuuod  from  page  230.) 

Jcforo  proceeding  with  the  notes  of  the  Ohio 
jcjrncy,  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce  the  foUow- 
ir  paper,  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  its 
rmlar  order.  It  is  dated  about  six  months  prior 
Wbe  declaration  of  war  by  our  government  against 
Gfat  Britain ;  a  contest  which,  during  the  period 
bween  1812  and  1815,  brought  so  much  trouble 
a|  distress  upon  the  United  States,  and  caused 
g<at  loss  both  of  life  and  property. 

l'  My  soul  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  to 
G|l,  which  I  dare  not  decline,  and  with  no  other 
mlive  but  to  discharge  it,  and  to  relieve  my  own 
md,  do  I  write  these  lines,  with  earnest  desires 
fothe  good  of  mankind  and  of  my  own  soul,  and 
tilt  grace,  mercy  and  peace  may  bo  multiplied  unto 
u|  On  the  lUth  of  Twelfth  "month,  1811,  at  a 
ti  e  when  this  world  and  all  things  therein  were 
liie  in  my  view  in  comparison  of  the  love  of  God, 
ai|,  of  rest  in  lioaven  ;  as  I  lay  upon  my  bed,  a 
dlply  solemn  feeling  came  over  my  mind,  and  in 
tlj  light  of  the  divine  Spirit  and  power,  there  was 
0)ned  to  my  view  a  very  dark  curtain  or  cloud, 
wtch  seemed  to  me  to  portend  great  sorrow  and 
ciiimity  hanging  over  tiie  land.  As  I  beheld  it, 
Bi  feelings  were  indescribable,  for  it  was  accom- 
pjiied  by  a  voice,  which  repeatedly  uttered  words, 
'  'pe  sword,  &c.,'  that  threatened  awful  judgments, 
bi(ause  of  the  sin  and  iniquity  which  abound  in 
tl  land. 

'  The  appearance  and  weight  of  these  things 
fi  id  my  heart  with  awe,  and  I  was  made  to  weep 
a  I  tremble  before  the  Lord  :  but  I  had  also  to 
a)re  his  Name,  under  a  fresh  sense  given  me  of 
h  mercy  and  compassionate  regard  being  yet  of- 
fc;d  to  us.  Our  Saviour  would  once  have  gathered 
J'lisalem,  the  place  he  chose  to  put  his  name  in; 
a  I  from  the  sensations  given  me,  I  was  led  to  be 
li-e  that  the  outstretched  arm  of  God's  mercy  wa: 
y  dispcsed  to  gather  our  nation  into  the  love  of 
h  dear  Son,  if  they  would  hear  and  obey  hi 
'lis  sense  of  Divine  love  and  goodness  still  offered 
t(bur  country,  was  accompanied  with  lamentation 
al  mourning  because  of  the  present  state  of  the 
p>ple,  and  so  heavily  did  this  rest  upon  me  for 
s  eral  days,  that  I  entreated  the  exercise  and  sor- 
rv  might  be  taken  from  me.  For  I  said  in  my 
hirt,  O  Lord,  can  it  bo  thy  blessed  will  to  exer- 
0  3  mij  mind  iu  thi.j  wise,  seeing  I  am  poor  and 


tnwortliy;  I  am  but  a  weak  female,  far  from  tak- 
iig  any  notice  of  public  concerns  ;  yet  I  dared  not 
ay  to  the  Almighty  One,  what  doest  thou  ?  And 
now,  what  rests  with  me  to  deliver  is;  that  the 
Lord    is  calling  loudly  to  all,   and   especially   to 


uthority,  in  these  United   States,  to  hear 


till 

id  obey  the  voice  of  his  beloved  Son,  whom  in 
great  love  he  hath  given  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and 
for  a  diadem  of  beauty,  and  for  a  spirit  of  judg- 
ment to  those  who  sit  in  judgment;  of  whom  it  is 
aid,  '  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.'  The 
lyo  of  the  Lord  runneth  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
beiiolding  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  he  bag  a  con- 
troversy with  this  people  for  sin  and  for  iniquity, 
even  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  land, 
whom  he  hath  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
th,  because  they  have  too  generally  forgotten  the 
God  of  their  salvation,  and  not  been  enough  mind- 
ful of  the  Rock  of  our  strength.  Therefore,  saith 
the  Most  High,  how  art  thou  changed,  how  is  thy 
gold  become  dim,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
heard  thy  shame,  and  the  cry  thereof  hath  filled 
the  land  ;  for  the  mighty  men  have  stumbled  and 
fallen  against  the  mighty.      Eebe'^ca  Hubbs." 

To  return  to  Iter  Western  tour  : — 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here  that  Micajah  Collins 
was  also  engaged  in  a  religious  visit,  embracing 
many  of  the  meetings  to  which  Rebecca's  concern 
oxtended  ;  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed in  company.  Rebecca  was  cautious  about 
embracing  the  proposal,  and  deferred  giving  an 
answer,  but  after  solidly  weighing  it  for  a  day  or 
two,  she  thought  it  right  to  join  him  in  visiting  the 
meetings  cast  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
they  accordingly  went  on  together. 

Second-day,  1st  of  Eighth  month.  Set  out  early 
on  our  journey,  and  pas.sed  through  Chambersburg, 
Campbell's  and  London,  and  had  a  fair  view  of  the 
lofty  mountains,  many  of  which  were  in  sight,  and 
were  far  more  pleasing  to  mo  than  the  nicest  work 
of  man's  hand.  As  my  mind  mused  upon  the 
prospect,  beholding  these  vast  mountains,  looking 
upon  each  other  in  .silent  grandeur,  with  the  mighty 
rocks  that  seemed  to  peep  through  the  lofty  forests, 
they  appeared  to  me  to  be  harmoniously  sounding 
forth  the  praise  of  Him  that  liveth  forever,  and 
calling  upon  the  passers  by  to  adore  that  iVrm  that 
is  all-powerful  and  divine.  My  heart  joined  in 
the  song  of  praise,  and  the  language  ran  through 
my  mind, — 'The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
break  forth  into  singing  before  you,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands,'  and  as  we 
went  on,  my  heart  was  filled  with  adoration  and 
praise." 

"  Rode  nearly  forty  miles  over  very  bad  roads 
and  was  much  worn.  I  went  to  bed  much  bowed 
down  in  mind,  and  greatly  discouraged,  almost 
ready  to  conclude  I  could  not  go  forward,  and  thi 
night  was  to  me  almost  sleepless.  Toward  morn 
inc;  slept  some,  and  awoke  with  the  encouragini^ 
language  passing  through  my  mind, — '  I  will  guide 
thy  course  through  the  deep  waters,  and  clear  thy 
path  over  the  high  mountains.'  It  w.as  truly  com- 
fortable to  me,  as  an  assurance  of  not  being  left 
by  my  gracious  Master;  and  whether  I  am  permit- 


ted to  return  to  my  family  or  not,  I  venture  to 
pen  it,  and  commit  myself  to  Divine  protection." 

"  Fifth-day,  11th  of  Eighth  month.  Had  a  mect- 
ng  at  Westland,  and  soon  after  I  took  my  seat, 
he  noise  of  strife  seemed  sounded  in  my  mental 
ear,  causing  me  close  exercise.  Rut  I  had  to  en- 
deavour to  relievo  my  mind,  which  I  was  helped 
to  do  from  these  words,  which  were  presented  to 
me, — '  Why  dost  thou  condemn  thy  brother,  or 
why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother,  seeing  wo 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ?' 
Micajah  Collins  afterward  took  up  the  subject,  and 
had  good  service,  and  I  believe  the  mooting  ended 
veil.  After  it  was  over,  a  Friend  said  to  mc, 
Some  of  us  will  have  cause  to  remember  thee.' 

"  First-day,  the  14th.  Attended  Wheeling  moct- 
ng,  and  soon  after  we  sat  down  together,  my  mind 
was  filled  with  an  exercise  something  similar  to  that 
of  Abraham  when  he  was  pleading  for  the  city  of 
Sodom :  Peradventuro  there  may  be  found  ten 
righteous  there.  And  the  Almighty  said,  I  will 
not  destroy  it  for  the  ten's  sake.  My  feelings 
were  awful,  and  I  had  to  labour  in  the  ability  af- 
forded me  that  the  people  would  join  together  in 
endeavouring  to  support  the  standard  of  Truth  and 
righteousness,  that  when  a  time  of  searching  came, 
there  might  be  found  in  the  city  righteous  ones,  for 
whose  sakes  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  spare 
it,  and  their  own  souls  be  saved  with  an  cverlast- 
salvation. 

Third-day,  16th.  Came  to  St.  Clairsvillc  very 
much  fatigued,  and  as  I  sat  in  the  Friend's  house 
where  we  put  up,  I  said  in  my  heart.  How  glad 
should  I  be  if  I  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  work- 
ttg  in  my  own  house,  lying  down  under  my  own 
oof,  and  in  my  own  bed,  without  looking  out  for 
new  quarters  every  night.  But  I  am  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  and  as  a  poor  pilgi-im  in  this 
world.  Then  the  prayer  arose  in  my  soul,  0  my 
dear  Redeemer,  for  whose  sake  I  have  been  made 
ing  to  leave  all,  and  to  bear  all  that  may  bo 
permitted  to  come  upon  me,  suffer  me  not,  I  pray 
thee,  to  murmur  or  repine,  but  grant  me  ability  to 
perform  all  thy  will." 

"Fifth-day,  18th.  Attended  Short  Creek  meet- 
ing where  was  a  large  gathering,  and  feeling  an 
impression  to  bow  in  reverence,  and  supplicate  the 
Divine  Goodness,  such  an  awfulness  covered  my 
spirit  that  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  upon 
my  seat,  if  I  had  not  given  up  to  the  requiring. 
Just  as  I  did  so,  a  large  post  in  the  house  fell,  and 
hurt  a  woman  very  much — but  the  solidity  of  th-j 
meeting  was  preserved  to  admiration.  Micajah 
Collins'^had  good  service  afterward,  and  the  meet- 
ing ended  well.  After  it  was  over,  I  was  told  by 
several  Friends  it  was  cause  of  thankfulness  that 
the  people  were  on  their  feet  at  the  time,  or  timch 
more  injury  would  probably  have  been  done,  and 
the  woman  who  was  hurt,  said  that  if  she  had  not 
been  standing  up,  she  thought  she  should  have 
been  killed.  Marvellous  it  was  that  no  one  was 
killed  or  hurt  worse,  for  which  mercy  I  was  truly 
thankful. 

"  First-day,  21st.  There  not  being  room  in  the 
meeting-house  to  hold  all  the  people,  who  came  at 
Ycarly^Meeting  time,  a  shed   was  erected   at  the 
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men's  end,  and  meetings  for  worship  were  held 
there  and  in  the  house.  On  setting  oti"  to  walk  to 
the  meeting,  I  felt  myself  as  one  of  the  least  in  my 
father's  house,  and  many  Friends  being  at  our 
lodging,  I  was  willing  to  keep  back  out  of  sight. 
Feeling  a  draft  in  my  mind  so  to  do,  I  turned  into 
the  shed.  There  was  a  great  collection  of  people, 
and  I  felt  cautious  of  speaking  lost  I  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  some  brother  or  sister.  I  thought 
there  appeared  to  be  a  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  among  the  people ;  and  though  my 
heart  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness, 
it  flowed  with  love  to  the  assembly,  and  under  a 
feeling  sense  of  Divine  goodness,  and  the  Lord's 
love  and  compassion  to  all  mankind  universally,  I 
stood  up,  and  witnessed  renewed  strength  and  help 
to  be  afforded  in  the  needful  time,  whereby  I  was 
enabled  to  relieve  my  mind.  The  great  Head  of 
the  church  was  pleased  to  own  the  assembly  with 
his  living  presence,  to  the  refreshing  of  many  minds, 
and  the  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  was  of- 
fered up  from  many  hearts  to  Him  who  is  forever 
worthy. 

"Third-day,  3d  of  Eighth  month.  Attended 
Stillwater  meeting  where  was  also  our  friend. 
Charity  Cook.  The  case  of  Zaccheus,  the  publican, 
came  before  my  mind,  and  ability  being  afforded, 
I  laboured  to  encourage  all  who  felt  themselves  littl 
and  low  to  come  unto  Christ,  just  as  they  are — for 
our  dear  Saviour  condescended  to  be  the  guest  of 
Zaccheus,  and  his  visit  had  a  glorious  and  blessed 
effect.  When  he  received  him,  he  said,  '  This  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house ;'  and  though  ac 
counted  a  sinner  and  despised  by  some,  yet  Jesus 
owned  him  for  a  son  of  Abraham.  Feeling  my 
mind  oppressed  with  a  dividing  spirit  that  would 
exalt  itself  above  a  brother  or  a  sister,  I  travailed 
under  the  exercise,  and  at  length  was  enabled  to 
labour  for  the  recovery  of  such,  and  the  restoration 
of  love  and  unity  ;  that  love  to  Grod  and  to  one 
another  might  reign  over  all  among  them,  and 
every  obstruction  to  the  arising  of  Divine  life  be 
removed.  The  canopy  of  Divine  love  was  merci- 
fully spread  over  us,  for  which  favour  I  desire  ever 
to  be  thankful  for  it  is  not  at  the  command  of 
mortals,  but  from  our  heavenly  Father,  who  only 
is  worthy  to  receive  thanksgiving  and  high  renown 
forever  more.  Just  as  the  meeting  broke  up,  a 
burial  company  came  into  the  grave-yard,  and  I 
accompanied  the  mourners  to  the  grave  side,  where 
I  had  to  hold  out  an  invitation  to  the  company  to 
know  Christ  formed  in  them;  and  his  kingdom 
exalted  there,  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  that  so 
we  might  be  prepared  for  a  glorious  and  happy 
resurrection. 

"  Ninth  month  2d.  While  travelling  on  the  road 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  coveriniT  of 
awfulness  spread  over  my  mind,  and  I  was  brought 
near  to  the  Lord  in  secret  prayer,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  support  me  in  whatever  I  mifiht  have 
to  pass  through  for  his  name  and  cause'  sake,  and 
the  peace  of  my  own  mind.  I  believed  from  the  im- 
pressions on  my  mind,  that  some  service  was  near, 
but  know  not  what  it  could  be,  as  we  had  many 
miles  to  travel  before  we  could  get  to  a  Friends' 
meeting.  We  stopped  at  New  Lancaster  to  stay 
all  night,  and  having  a  pain  in  my  head,  and  be- 
ing much  fatigued,  1  laid  myself  down  for  a  little 
rest.  On  rising,  I  saw  nearly  opposite  the  tavern 
a  camp  of  soldiers,  and  found  that  the  exercise 
which  had  been  weighing  upon  my  spirit,  was  for  a 
meeting  with  those  soldiers.  Jly  concern  increased 
so  that  I  found  I  dare  not  omit  making  the  efl'ort, 
and  accordingly  gave  up  to  it.  I  requested  the  men 
Friends  who  were  with  us,  to  mention  it  to  the 
tavernkeepor,  and  for  some  of  them  to  go  to  the 
head  officer,  and  iucjuire  if  he  was  williu"  his  men 


should  receive  a  visit  from  us  next  morning.  Al- 
though I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  the  effort, 
yet  as  it  was  their  review  day,  I  concluded  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  to  see  them  together  in  any  still- 
ness, as  it  was  a  time  of  so  much  noise  and  excite- 
ment, and  they  were  preparing  to  go  out  to  battle. 
On  the  return  of  the  men  Friends,  they  said  they 
had  seen  the  commanding  officer  on  the  subject, 
and  he  was  very  willing,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  meet  next  morning  in  the  court-house. 

"  On  Seventh-day  morning,  near  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  officer  came  to  the  inn,  and  asked  if 
we  had  a  choice  in  having  the  townspeople  invited; 
for  if  we  had,  by  ringing  the  court-house  bell,  they 
would  soon  collect.  I  told  him  I  had  no  desire  to 
see  any  but  the  soldiers  and  officers,  and  such  as 
he  might  choose  to  sit  with  him.  He  accompanied 
us  to  the  court-house,  and  then  went  to  bring  his 
troops,  and  pretty  soon  returned  with  them.  Se- 
veral officers  came  with  the  soldiers,  and  many  of 
the  townspeople,  the  meeting  being  made  up  of 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  lame  and  the 
blind.  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  they  behaved 
with  much  solidity,  and  though  on  my  first  sitting 
down,  I  felt  so  poor,  and  under  such  a  sense  of  my 
own  weakness,  that  I  said  in  my  heart,  why  am  1 
thus  left,  and  was  ready  to  query  whether  I  had 
ever  known  any  good,  yet  blessed  be  the  name  of 
Israel's  God  he  was  pleased  to  grant  a  spring  of 
Divine  life,  and  to  manifest  his  tender  compassion, 
and  the  redeeming  love  of  his  dear  Son,  and  sent 
comfort  into  some  poor  souls.  He  was  pleased  to 
own  the  meeting  with  his  living  presence  to  the 
humbling  and  tendering  of  many,  in  particular 
some  of  the  poor  soldiers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
officers  in  their  shining  apparel.  It  was  affecting 
to  see  their  tenderness.  I  was  drawn  forth  in  sup- 
plication for  their  preservation,  and  for  the  good 
of  all  present.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  and 
we  were  leaving  the  court-house,  the  commanding 
officer  came  up  to  me,  saying,  '  I  bid  you  good  byiT, 
madam,  and  indeed  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you' — but  his  countenance  bespoke  more  than 
words,  and  I  thought  he  was  designed  for  better 
things.  All  blessing  and  praise  be  given  to  the 
Most  High  in  that  he  is  pleased  to  appear  for  the 
help  of  his  poor  creatures,  when  all  things  seem 
shut  up — the  heart  cold  and  barren — when  the  hea- 
vens seem  as  brass,  and  the  earth  as  iron.  Oh,  then 
is  He  at  times  pleased  to  take  away  the  stony 
heart,  and  to  give  hearts  of  flesh,  and  send  com- 
fort into  the  soul  by  his  quickening  spirit,  whereby 
the  valleys  are  raised,  the  lofty  mountains  brought 
low,  the  rough  places  made  plain,  and  the  crooked 
paths  straight— for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

(To  be  continned.) 


Meclianical  Bakeries. — The  bread  used  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  Europe  is  almost  entirely  from 
bakeries  of  large  capacity,  and  for  some  years  past 
various  kinds  of  labour-saving  machinery  have  been 
used  in  the  process  of  kneading,  sifting,  division  of 
loaves,  conveyance  to  the  ovens  by  means  of  steam 
or  mechanical  power.  The  tendency  of  invention 
is  setting  in  this  direction ;  and  if  mechanical  labour 
can  be  successfully  applied  in  so  important  and 
laborious  an  art  as  bread-making,  it  will  be  done. 
The  blazing  light  of  such  an  establishment  as  was 
recently  destroyed  in  Boston,  calls  the  attention  of 
tlie  country  as  to  a  beacon.  It  is  an  adver- 
tisement of  its  feared  and  anticipated  usefulness, 
and  enlists  in  advance  the  sympathies  and  patron- 
age of  the  people.  On  the  introduction  of  saw- 
mills into  England  the  old  labourers  at  the  saw- 
pits  burned  down  the  now-fauglcd  contrivances.' 
Arkwright  experienced   the  same   hostility  ou  the 


introduction  of  his  spinning-jenny  and  weaving-loon  i 
He  who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  whei  i 
but  one  grew  before,  is  said  to  be  a  public  bem  i 
factor  ;  and  surely  be  who  aids  to  achieve  the  con  I 
mon  prayer  so  often  heard  from  the  poor  laboure:  I 
and  peasants  of  other  lands,  "for  a  large  loaf  an' 
a  cheap  one,"  must  stand  in  a  similar  relation.-l 
Tramcript.  \ 

F..r   "Tbe  Friend.": 

Emancipation  in  (he  West  Indies,  I 

The  calamities  which  overtook  many  of  tl: 
British  West  India  Islands  after  the  emancipaticl 
act  was  passed,  have  often,  perhaps  generally,  becj 
attributed  to  that  noble,  but  as  many  have  su)| 
posed,  ill-timed  measure;  and  the  condition  oftL 
Island  of  Jamaica  in  particular  is  appealed  to  £ 
proving  this  to  be  the  case.  In  the  last  numl)( 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  subject  is  carofiill 
examined,  and  the  following  extracts  from  th; 
periodical  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tl 
readers  of  "  The  Friend'' : — 

"  Never  again  in  the  West  Indies  will  the  ban 
of  man  be  chained,  or  his  industry  cramped  by  tl 
law  of  England.  That  wickedness,  that  folly, 
dead ;  and  the  misery  they  caused,  that  too 
over.  The  anguish  of  the  slave,  his  cry  of  '  Thiu 
me  no  man?'  as  his  flesh- was  torn  by  the  lash, 
heard  no  more.  His  former  owner,  impoverishei 
broken-hearted  has  passed  away.  The  old  ordM 
has  given  place  to  new.  But  here  we  come  to  tlj 
main  question  of  all — to  the  question  of — was  thij 
crash  of  1847  but  a  passing  hurricane,  or  was:! 
but  the  beginning  of  an  unchangeable  doom  ?  Ai' 
the  West  Indies  ruined  \  Was  their  knell  sounder 
by  the  philanthropists  and  free  traders,  who  brol; 
the  slave's  bonds,  and  stripped  these  islands  .i 
protection?  Is  it  true  that  the  West  Indies  a 
year  by  year  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  ba 
barism  and  poverty,  or  has  the  ground-work  bei| 
laid  of  a  great  and  sound  well  being  ? 

"  But  for  the  irresistible  force  of  the  official  r 
ports  and  statistics  we  shall  bring  forward,  » 
might  hardly  dare  to  utter  our  reply.  So  littl 
has  the  eye  of  this  country  been  drawn  to  tlj 
West  Indies  since  the  time  of  their  tribulatioi 
that  few  are  aware  of  what  has  since  been  goit) 
on  ;  and  the  world  does  not  dream  but  that,  i 
their  groans  are  no  longer  heard,  they  are  silei 
in  death.  And  yet  in  truth,  the  West  Indies  a 
rising  with  great  speed  to  a  height  of  wealth,  ha  i 
piness  and  comfort  unknown  to  them  before.  Tli 
two  great  experiments,  the  experiment  of  emam 
pation  and  the  experiment  of  free  trade,  have  beij 
followed  by  a  success,  which  for  a  while  was  dashii 
with  disappointment,  but  which  year  by  year  i 
growing  more  decisive.  The  application  of  soui 
principles,  though  it  may  huve  hastened  a  cata; 
trophe  which  could  not  long  have  been  delayed, 
bringing  our  sugar  islands  round  to  a  state  of  tn  • 
prosperity. 

When  the  artificial  compulsion  which  had  co! 
centrated  almost  the  whole  labouring  force  of  tl 
slave  colonies  on  the  one  work  of  sugar-makiui 
was  taken  away,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  r 
distribution  of  labour.  It  was  desirable  as  well  ■ 
inevitable  that  a  variety  of  work  should  take  til 
place  of  that  sameness.  In  fact,  the  free  trad ' 
condemns  protection  on  that  very  ground  (amoi 
others,)  that  it  sets  men  to  work  at  one  kind 
production,  in  lieu  of  those  other  kinds  for  whi'i 
the  soil  and  the  climate  would  be  more  fit.  V 
should  not  therefore  have  felt  any  disappointuiei 
had  other  occupations  almost  wholly  displaced  t 
production  of  the  old  staples.  It  would  not  ha^ 
been  the  smallest  proof  that  our  inlands  wi; 
ruined.     It   mii;ht   have   come   from   a  wiser  a . 
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me  profitable  employment  of  labour.     This,  how- 

i)J-,  bus  not  been  the  result.     Strangely  enough, 

fWdom  of  labour  and  of  trade  bavc  not  k■s^eued 

M  have  actually  increased  the  production  of  sugar 

ifcjur  former  slave  colonies.     In  the  last  two  clear 

ilrs  of  slavery  (183^  and  1833,)  they  exported 

l^treat  Britain  8,471,744  cwt.     In  the  two  years 

ltfft)-'57,  they  exported   to  Great  Britain   alone 

9,(36, ()54  cwt.     And  besides  that,  a  large  trade, 

ailjgether  new,  has  sprung  up  with  Australia,  the 

^Ited  States   and  other  countries,    of  which  we 

e  no  account.     *      *     *     We  shall  venture  to 

a  series  of  extracts   from  the  Governor's  re- 

|,3  describing  the  state  and   prospects  of  each 

ny.     They  appear  to  us  to  be  fair  samples  of 

views  entertained  by  the  Governors  aud  other 

lemen,  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies.     The 

uagc  of  complaint  is  no  longer  heard.  Through- 

these  colonies  hope  and  congratulation  seem  to 

hife  taken  the  place  of  irritation  aud  despair. 

l/itii;H(i.. — "Satisfactory  evidence    is   afforded 

he   revenue   returns   of  increase  in  trade  and 

ijcantile  business  consequent  upon  the  revival  of 

cultural  prosperity."     (1858.) 

^•a/iumas. — "  The   rapidity  with  which   these 

ds  arc  advancing,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 

exports   and   imports   rose   from  X'.i01,497  in 

4  to  £304,421  in  1855.     [In  1850,  they  were 

|t7,000.]     Twenty-three  vessels  wore   built  in 

colony  in  1855.     [The  whole  number  belong- 

the  islands  in  1851,  were  144,  of  3978  tons.] 

k  is  the  report,  1855.     The  Governor  refers,  in 

1,  to  the  great  aud  important  change  for  the 
er  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  he 
nly  attributes  to  improved  education. 
iurbadoes,  1853. — "Vast  increase  of  trade." 

far,  the  success  of  cultivation  by  free  labour 
Jarbadoes  is  unquestionable."  In  1851,  more 
w  was  shipped  from  this  island  than  in  anyone 
r,  since  it  has  been  peopled ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
'kable  fact  that  there  will  be  more  labourer's 
irmade  this  year  than  previously." 
Sugar  exported    in    1842,   21,545   hhds. ;  in 

2,  48,758 — an  increase  of  126  per  cent."  In 
8,  "  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  ex- 
B."     The  large  proportion  of  land  acquired  by 

■^labouring  classes,  furnishes  striking  evidence  of 
ttjir  industry. 

Dominica,  1853. — "The  steady  maintenance 
oiproduction  is  full  of  promise  as  to  the  future." 
T;;  exports  show  a  considerable  increase  under 
hj.ds  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  oranges,  fruits, 
hips,  hard  wood,  and  cotton.  1857. — "  Very  con- 
iilirable  increase  in  revenue  and  an  equally  marked 
in|irovement  in  the  amount  of  imports."  The 
Girernor  also  dwells  on  the  industry  of  the  bulk 
OKho   population    and    on    the   great   amount  of 

eral  comfort  and  independence  among  the  1 
class,  in  which  their  industry  has  resulted." 
I|j8. — "The  native  labourer,  whoso  growing  in- 
diendence  manifested  in  the  small  patches  of 
C:|ies,  and  little  wooden  mills  here  and  there  dot- 
tii;  the  chequered  plain  around,  the  sigDifioance  of 
Wich  was  so  pointedly  alluded  to  in  the  last  des- 
pLch  of  your  Excellency's  predecessors,  has  risen 
a|tep  higher,  aud  we  now  see  him  becoming  the 
l(5ee  of  large  sugar  plantations  regularly  estab- 
liied  with  all  the  usual  appliances.  As  witness 
f<  example,  the  lessee  of  Hope  Vale  Estate,  con- 
twing  402  acres,  with  water-mill  and  works  com- 
pjte  :  the  lessee  of  Perseverance  Estate,  of  522 
a|-es,  with  steam-engine  and  other  apparatus;  and 
t|;  lessee  of  Mount  llardman,  formerly  a  sugar 
elate,  and  lately  a  cattle  farm,  with  40(5  acres  of 
diture  and  wood,  soon  to  be  revived  into  its  for- 
i^r  state  of  flourishing  luxuriance.  True,  these 
Tire  abandoned  properties  belonging  to  absent  and 


needy  proprietors,  who  had  not  the  means  of  keep- 
up  the  cultivation,  and  were  glad  to  concede 
them  on  mere  nominal  terms ;  but  iu  the  course  of 
time  the  properties  will  improve  without  any  cost 
to  the  owners,  while  they  furnish  the  moans  of 
profitable  employment  to,  and  engage  the  enter- 
prise of  an  aspiring  class.  It  is  cases  like  these 
that  the  more  intelligent  labourer  is  laying  himself 
out  for ;  and  as  he  can  manage  more  economically 
than  his  educated  landlord,  he  spends  less  and 
saves  more  ;  and  when  he  cannot  find  a  friend  to 
assist  him  with  pecuniary  advances,  he  procures 
the  physical  help  of  his  fellow-labourers,  and  at 
■est  either  shares  the  produce,  or  remunerates 
them  from  the  produce  of  the  sale.  Even  the  old 
established  hands  who  find  it  difficult  to  struggle 
against  the  tide,  are   now  emulating  the  despised 

wooden  mills,"  and  gladly  take  the  canes  of  their 
own  labourers,  and  neighbouring  petty  settlers,  and 
manufacture  them  on  the  share  system,  in  "  order 
to  make  up  something  like  a  return  of  produce  on 
their  ancient  patrimony." 

From  Grenada  we  hear  (1858,)  "  that  content- 
ment appears  to  pervade  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity." "  A  proprietary  body  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance  has  already  risen  from 
the  labouring  class."     "  State  of  the  finances  most 

tisfactory,"  owing  to  augmentation  in  the  imports. 
The  trade  of  the  island  rose  in  the  last  two  years 
of  which  we  have  returns,  (1851  and  1852,)  from 
£205,282  to  £293,696. 

In  the  "  Times"  of  Oct.  15th,  1858,  the  Grena- 
lleport  is  that  "  a  greatly  extended  surface  is 
covered  by  sugar  cultivation.''     A  considerable  in- 
crease is  noticed  in  the  exports  of  sugar,  rum  and 
cocoa. 

Guiana. — None  of  the  West  Indies  bave  gone 
through  a  harder  struggle.  "  The  fall  of  prices  in 
1847  and  1848  was  so  sudden  and  enormous  as  to 
have  almost  annihilated  the  colony  at  that  crisis," 
writes  the  Governor  in  1852;  but  he  goes  on  to 
state,  that  now,  "  the  revenue  is  flourishing,  popu- 
lation augmenting,  education  spreading,  crime  d: 
miuishing,  and  trade  increasing." 


A  short  biograph?/  of  Christian  Barclay,  ivifc  of 
Robert  Barclay,  with  some  notices  of  tiwir  chil- 
dren :  introduced  by  a  Utile  account  of  her  pre- 
cious niuther,  Margaret  Molleson.     Compiled 

FOR   OUR   YOUNG   FRIENDS. 

Christian  Molleson,  afterwards  the  wife  of  "The 
Apologist,"  was  blessed  with  a  prayerful  and  pious 
mother,  who  joined  our  Society  from  convincement, 
being  one  of  the  first  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that 
did  so. 

Coming  to  taste  the  unspeakable  love  of  God  in 
Chri,-t  Jesus,  she  delighted  often  to  retire  therein, 
out  of  the  encumbering  cares  of  her  family  .and 
bu>iness ;  and  although  her  love  to  her  husband, 
and  cares  of  her  many  children,  were  great,  yet 
her  chief  source  of  jMace  and  joy,  lier  chief  desire 
and  care,  was  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  unto  the 
true  and  living  God,  the  Beloved  of  lier  wrestling 
soul.  For  this  end,  were  the  public  meetings  of  the 
people  called  Quakers  her  frequent  place  of  resort, 
and  she  continued  "  instant"  in  more  private  ap- 
proaches to  the  Lord  ;  insomuch  that  her  husband, 
who  was  not  at  that  time  in  profession  with  Friends, 
had  cause  to  say,  lier  knees  were  worn  with  kneel- 
ing at  prayer.  For  about  four  months  before  her 
departure,  when  ho  awoke  in  the  night  season,  he 
usually  found  her  in  meditation  ;  and  after  her 
decease,  he  said  before  several  people  who  came 
to  visit  him,  that  he  had  lost  a  true  Mary  and  a 


Martha,  none  knowing  how  great  his  loss  was,  so 
that  he  could  not  but  deeply  lament  it. 

On  the  lOth  of  the  Tenth  mouth,  1660,  in  the 
morning,  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  in 
the  evening  of  the  samo  day,  having  been  for 
some  time  made  sensible  that  her  end  was  ap- 
proaching. During  that  day  she  uttered  the  fol- 
owing  heavenly  expressions,  "  My  Advocate  is 
vitii  the  Father,  and  niy  peace  is  made  ;  I  am 
feeding  at  a  table  none  of  you  pcrceiveth."  "  As 
ny  of  them  (her  children)  as  sluill  truly  fear 
llie  Lord,  andjollonv  him,  shall  be  provided  for:" — 
(which  has  been  since  truly  fulfilled.)  "Truth  is 
precious;  cleave  to  it!"  "Now  interruption  is  to 
cease,  and  my  eternal  joy  is  already  begun !"  Soon 
after  this  she  expired. 

A  few  months  subsequently  to  the  removal  of 
this  exemplary  character,  her  daughter  Christian 
as  married  to  Ilobert  Barclay.  She  had,  through 
much  suffering  aud  hardship,  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
publicly  embraced  the  testimonies  held  by  Friends, 
and  was  one,  whose  name  aud  character  truly 
coincided  ;  a  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  mother, 
and  a  wife  worthy  of  such  a  husband.  They  lived 
together  about  twenty  years,  when  the  tender  tio 
severed  by  the  hand  of  death ;  leaving  Chris- 
tian Barclay  a  widow  with  seven  children.  These, 
under  the  watchful  care  and  prayerful  solicitudo 
of  parents,  whose  first  and  greatest  concern  was  to 
do  the  will,  and  to  be  found  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  no  doubt  had  their  minds  early  turned 
to  that  saving  grace  of  our  Iloly  Iledeemer,  sub- 
mission and  obedience  unto  which  was  then  and 
ever  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  true  di.scipleship  with 
Him  : — the  only  safe  beginning-ground,  to  become 
like  to  heavenly  "  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth," 
or  to  the  precious  "  corner-stones  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace." 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  produce  an  interest- 
ing, though  rough  draft  of  that  gospel  messenger, 
Peter  Gardiner's  devoted  services  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ury  : — but  especially  in  the  family  of 
"  the  Apologist,"  whose  widow  then  resided  on  that 
estate,  with  her  seven  children.  George  Fox,  in  a 
sympathetic  address  to  this  bereaved  widow, — after 
setting  forth  the  consolations  which  flow  from  an 
union  with  the  Lord,  as  the  Husband  and  Father 
of  his  people, — endeavours  to  stimulate  her  to  do 
tlie  day's  work,  to  put  on  his  strength,  and  to  hope 
for  his  blessing  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  her  duty, 
as  a  spiritual  nursing-molher  over  her  household. 
Indeed,  he  goes  further ;  and  subjoins  his  fervent 
prayer,  that  her  children  may  be  established  upon 
the  Hock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  thus  be  favoured  of  the 
Most  High,  through  the  fervent  exercise  of  their 
surviving  parent.  But  in  proceeding  to  describe 
the  successful  issue  of  such  labour,  it  may  be 
well  to  pause — and  hold  up  to  view  one  means, 
among  others,  which  she  used,  by  way  of  laying 
open  the  ground  of  the  licarts  of  her  tender  off- 
spring to  the  genial  rays  of  Divine  Light.  We 
are  informed  by  a  Friend,  who,  about  this  time, 
passed  several  days  under  her  roof,  that  "  when 
her  children  were  up  in  the  morning,  and  dressed, 
she  sat  down  with  then:  before  breakfast,  and 
in  a  religious  manner  availed  upon  ttie  Lords'" 
"  which  pious  care,"  he  adds,  "  and  motherly  in- 
struction of  her  children  when  young,  doubtless 
had  its  desired  effect  upon  them;  for,  as  they 
grew  in  years,  they  also  grew  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  blessed  Truth  ;  and  since  that  time,  some  of 
them  arc  become  public  preachers  thereof." 

Thus  cherished  and  watered,  did  Peter  Gardiner 
find  this  group  of  young  "  olive  plants,"  when  he 
entered  their  abode.  He  was  made  the  blessed  in- 
strument in  bringing  forth  five  of  these  dear  chil- 
dren in  the  ministry,  viz.  Robert  Barclay,  (aged  22 
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years;)  Patience,  (aged  19  j-ears;)  Catharine, 
(aged  IG  years;)  Christian,  the  younger,  (aged  14 
years;)  and  David,  (aged  13  years.)  One  of  the 
first  testimonies  of  the  former,  in  whieh  it  is  said 
life  so  went  along  with  him  in  it,  that  it  reached 
the  hearts  of  many  in  the  meeting,  and  astonished 
others,  is  recommended  to  the  attentive  perusal  and 
serious  consideration  of  our  young  readers;  being 
much  to  this  purpose  : — That  the  Lord  had  given 
them  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  one 
visitation  after  another,  to  the  reaching  of  many 
of  them  ;  exhorting  them  to  take  up  the  cross  and 
despise  the  shame,  and  so  become  fools  for  Christ's 
sake ;  that  thus,  they  might  think  nothing  too 
dear  or  near  to  them,  in  comparison  with  Him. 
And  further  he  told  them,  he  believed  it  would  be 
the  last  visitation  of  the  Lord  to  some  of  them  ; 
and  advised  them  to  turn  in  time,  before  it  was 
over  :  for  the  Lord  had  now  raised  up  the  third 
generation  to  bear  a  testimony  for  his  Truth  among 
them  in  that  place. 

As  has  been  said.  Christian  Barclay  had  had 
her  mind  remarkably  turned  to  religious  considera- 
tions from  her  youth,  publicly  embracing  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth,  in  the  love  of  it,  about  the  16th 
year  of  her  age,  and  that,  through  many  hard- 
skips  and  sufferings ;  in  this  path  she  all  along 
steadf;istly  trod,  giving  evidence  both  by  doctrine, 
and  by  au  example  becoming  the  gospel,  of  her 
great  concern  for  its  prosperity.  She  was  a  iceil- 
acco7nplished  woniau  ecery  icay,  and  of  singular 
virtues;  grave  and  weighty  in  conversation,  "dili- 
gent in  business,"  as  well  as  "fervent  in  spirit;" 
and  therein  "serving  the  Lord,"  he  was  pleased  to 
afford  her  many  precious  seasons  of  refreshment, 
wherein  she  was  enabled  livingly  to  testify  of  his 
deahngs  to  the  children  of  men,  being  plentifully 
attended  with  his  love  and  power,  to  the  great  joy 
and  comfort  of  the  faithful ;  and  to  the  praise  of 
Him,  who  hath  so  gloriously  revealed  himself 
this  latter  age.     In  the  same  love  lor  her  fello 


creatures,  she   laid  herself  out  to  assist  and 


give 


advice  to  sick  people,  especially  the  poor,  whose 
necessities  she  freely  supplied.  Many  of  her  pa- 
tients would  come  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  some 
even  forty  miles  and  upwards ;  receiving  through 
her  care  and  skill  very  considerable  benefit,  for  her 
success  was  wonderful ;  so  that,  among  these 
classes,  much  lamentation  prevailed  on  account  of 
her  removal.  Her  concern  was  great  and  daily 
for  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  her  family, 
in  those  things  that  are  9nost  worthy  and  excellent, 
as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  in  general, 
who  came  under  her  notice.  The  bright  influence 
of  her  example  had  great  effect  upon'her  children 
and  grandchildren,  eight  or  ten  of  whom  she 
usually  had  at  a  time  under  her  roof;  and  she 
was  permitted  to  see  the  Divine  approbation  and 
blessing  remarkably  crown  her  endeavours  on  their 
behalf.  But  her  eiibrts  and  exercises,  not  confined 
here,  were  directed  for  the  good  of  all ;  especially 
for  the  church — that  no  slackness  or  unconcern 
might  be  entertained,  and  that  every  one  profess- 
ng  Christ,  might  use  all  diligence  to  make  tlieii 
calling  and  election  sure.  During  her  last  illness 
many  were  her  pious  expressions,  all  tending  to 
the  same  purpose, — for  sickness  altered  not  her 
frame  of  spirit;  the  earnest,  unabated  desire  pre- 
vailing with  her  to  the  last,  that  in  life  and  in 
death,  she  might  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord. 
At  length  she  yielded  up  her  spirit  in  great  peace, 
joy,  and  quietness,  on  the  14th  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  having  outlived  her  husband  32  years,  and 
being  herself  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 


To  hazard  much  to  get  much,  has  more  of  ava- 
rice than  wisdom. 


For  "The  FiicuJ."' 

Tlic  loTC  of  rioirers. 

Flowers  are  not  only  symbols  whereby  we  are 
shown  that  through  faith  we  shall  be  clothed, — not 
only  types  of  Him  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Rose  ol 
Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,''  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  beautiful  gifts,  coming  daily  in  their 
freshness  from  the  forming  Hand  ;  and  while  the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handy  work;  while  the  winds  and 
the  waves  proclaim  his  power,  and  the  secret  things 
of  the  Most  High  speak  his  wisdom  ;  the  beautiful 
flowers  bloom  on  hill-side  and  plain,  in  darkling 
woods  and  sunny  valleys,  writing  over  all,  in  illu 
minated  characters,  '■'•God  is  Love." 

And  what  a  softening  influence,  in  this  work-d.ay 
world,  the  love  of  flowers  has  upon  the  heart !  How 
they  bring  a  cordial  to  the  weary,  careful  spirit, 
that  too  often  comes  from  the  body's  weariness ; 
but  still  more,  when  some  evil  deeds  have  sickened 
the  heart,  or  ingratitude  or  wrong  embittered  it, 
how  gentle  and  soothing  is  their  ministration  !  how 
they  appeal  by  their  purity  for  the  good  that  still 
lives  in  the  earth  !  Pure  as  the  very  stars  in  their 
influences,  they  come  nearer  the  heart,  in  that  we 
see  them  spring  up  and  bloom  and  wither  away, — 
see  them  reward  our  care  with  fresher  life  and 
richer  bloom. 

And  here,  too,  we  may  find  true,  what  I  h 
thought  will  mostly  hold  good, — that  we  never 
know  deep  love  for  anything,  or  anybody,  or  any 
cause,  till  we  have,  in  some  sort,  suffered  for  it,  or 
with  it.  The  deeper  lines  of  love  are  engraven  only 
by  a  heavy  pressure.  And  it  is  not  enough  to 
walk  out  in  the  cool  of  the  eventide  among  the 
beautiful  flowers;  we  must  know  what  it  is  to  labour 
for  them,  to  grow  weary  for  their  sakes,  to  econo- 
mize our  time  that  we  may  have  a  little  to  spare 
for  them — and  then  we  will  find  that  as  we  have 
given  to  them,  so  will  they  give  to  us. 

And  what  a  charm  they  throw  around  a  d\ 
ing  !     We  may  all  admire  a  stately  mansion 
bowered  in  grand   old   trees,    with   its'  well  kept 
walks  and  drives,  and  smoothly  shaven  lawn,  wh( 
the  willow 

"  Crooses  with  its  green  some  statue's  marble  hair,' 

or  stoops  to  kiss  its  image  in  some  mimic  lake ; 
where  the  dark  cedar  rears  its  regal  head  amon^ 
its  fairer,  more  graceful  sisters — all,  how  different 
soever  they  be,  growing  broader  and  larger  for 
the  earth  as  they  grow  higher,  nearer  to  the  hea 
vens ; — but  beauty  of  that  kind,  if  not  the  result  of 
wealth,  must  be  of  time,  and  comes  generally  as  an 
inheritance  to  him  who  enjoys  it  long.  Life  is  so 
short,  changes  so  swift,  that  he  whose  life  seems  to 
him  bounded  by  the  present  takes  little  pleasure 
in  planning  for  such  far-off  years;  while  the  pass- 
ing days  of  a  single  summer  may  crown  with  lesser 
brighter  beauty,  the  outer  circling  of  his  home. 

Plowers  are  the  smile  of  Nature  ;  and  as  a  smile 
will  throw  the  radiance  of  beauty  over  a  homely 
face,  so  will  flowers  grace  with  their  imparted 
charm  the  most  common  dwelling.  And  I  a 
thinking  of  such  an  one  in  the  pleasant  land  of 
G ,  where  amid  the  flue  farm  lands  a  cot- 
tage home  stands  near  the  road.-.ide  ;  with  a  beau- 
tiful meadow  sweeping  from  it  to  a  little  mill-turn- 
ing stream.  Like  a  "breast-bouquet,"  as  Jean 
Paul  would  say,  it  lies  on  the  rich  green  of  the  un- 
dulating valley.  Very  unpicturesque  it  is  in  itself; 
— a  simple  white-walled  house,  with  a  "  lean-to' 
addition,  and  its  bare  windows  far  apart  just  under 
its  shallow  eaves ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  many  a  wo 
man's  heart  has  spoken  up  in  passing  it,  in  the  ra- 
diant summer  time,  "  Please  walk  the  horses  past 
this  place."     No  magic  discernment  is  needed  to 


feel  "a  happy  family  lives  here."  For  as  hapj; 
ness  within  will  write  its  signature  on  t'ne  hum:' 
face,  so  refined  taste,  and  loving,  happy  heari 
have  revealed  themselves  in  the  genial  expressicj 
of  the  little  home.  Even  when  the  blushing  ro&| 
gone,  and  the  little  beds  of  portulacca  at, 
verbena  no  longer  glow  in  the  summer  sun,  whc } 
the  cypress  vine  has  withered  on  its  slendi, 
threads,  and  the  morning-glory  no  longer  ban: , 
out  its  classic  blossoms  to  the  earliest  breeze,  nc  \ 
the  petunia  climbs  up,  and  looks  gaily  through  tl  | 
lattice,  when  the  nipping  frost  of  autumn  has  eoii| 
as  a  messenger,  and  taken  away  the  living,  grown  J 
treasures  lent  us  for  a  little  while,  lest  indeed  v; 
might  think  them  our  own  by  right; — even  thii 
there  is  an  air  of  refinement  and  culture  about  tl  | 
cottage  home.  Still  the  lattice  surrounds  the  yar ; 
the  evergreens  make  it  cheery,  and  its  tasteful  a; 
rangement  remains.  Not  only  woman's  hand  ai ' 
heart  finds  something  to  do;  it  is  written  in  tb 
little  lawn  that  a  manly  heart  sympathizes  ai. 
shares  in  her  efforts  to  make  "  home  attractive; 
Still  true  to  his  sphere,  he  makes  the  light  fram 
for  her  vines  to  entwine,  and  in  the  long  wint: 
evenings  remembers  her  summer-d  ay  delights.  Pas  I 
ing  it  one  day  last  winter,  I  saw  a  neat  new  wood(^ 
frame  set  out  to  wait  the  coming  summer's  vines,  ar. 
found  in  that  simple  incident  a  key  to  how  the  willi; 
hand  combined  with  the  fine  taste,  and  madeti 
beauty  around  them,  not  only  a  constant  pleasu! 
to  themselves,  but  a  fresh  delight  to  every  passer  t ! 

And  yet — and  yet — in  this  poor  world,  poor  \i' 
cause  of  sin,  while  rich  in  uncounted  beauties,-' 
where  every  pleasure,  aye,  every  virtue,  slides  , 
easily  into  its  approximate  error,  even  the  love  ' 
flowers,  pure  and  innocent  as  it  seems,  needs  watc| 
fulness  of  self.  In  itself,  if  it  is  a  true  love,  ' 
will  check  everything  like  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
rivalry  that  blights  its  growth  in  some  little  mind : 
but  the  watchfulness,  I  mean,  is  not  lest  wro  ; 
come  into  the  heart  with  the  love  of  flowers,  b 
lest  good  be  in  some  measure  kept  out  thereb. 
Our  hearts  are  so  prone  to  extremes,  that  we  ca 
not  without  care  keep  all  things  in  due  subjectic 
Hannah  Moore,  in  writing  to  John  Newton,  sa; 
"  You  will  tell  me  that  if  the  affections  be  estrang. 
from  their  proper  object,  it  signifies  not  much,  wb 
ther  a  bunch  of  roses  or  a  pack  of  cards  effects  i 

Then  while  we  cherish  a  love  for  the  beauti 
flowers,  and  remember  that  keeping  and  tendi 
them  was  a  fitting  occupation  ibr  our  first  parei, 
in  their  sinless  state,  let  us  strive  first  to  keep  c 
own  hearts  with  all  diligence,  and  bear  all  the  tr 
in  remembrance — while  we  are  planting  and  wati 
ing,  who  alone  it  is  that  "  giveth  the  increase."  ' 

Interesting  facts  concerning  lite  Ocean. — T 
popular  notion  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  til 
the  Atlantic  ocean  was  many  feet  higher  than  t 
Pacific  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  has  been  f( 
mally  exploded.  It  has  been  conclusively  asc< 
tained,  after  a  series  of  tidal  observations,  carri 
on  with  the  utmost  scientific  care,  at  Panama  a 
Aspinwall  bay,  and  connected  by  accurate  lev 
along  the  line  of  railroad,  that  the  mean  height ' 
the  two  oceans  is  exactly  the  same;  although  owi; 
to  the  difference  in  the  rise  of  tide  of  both  plae 
there  are,  of  course,  times  when  one  of  the  oce;'' 
is  higher  or  lower  than  the  other ;  but  their  me 
level,  that  is  to  say,  their  height  at  half-tide,  is  n ' 
proved  to  be  precisely  the  same. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  is  the  deceptive  appe  • 
ance  of  the  waves.  If  we  observe  the  waves  C'  ■ 
tinually  approaching  the  shore,  we  must  be  c-- 
vinced  that  this  apparent  motion  is  not  one  in  wh  i 
the  water  has  any  share ;  for,  were  it  so,  the  wat  i 
of  the  sea  would  soon  be  heaped  upon  the  shoi , 
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ndivould  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  But. 
)  jr  from  tbe  waters  partaking  of  the  apparent 
lobn  of  the  waves  iu  approaching  the  shore,  th: 
lobn  of  the  waves  continues,  even  when  the  wa- 
'  re  retirinfr.     If  we  observe  a  Hat  strand  when 

de  is  ebbing,  we   shall  still   find   the  waves 

g  toward  the  shore. 

B  efieet  of  a  gale  descends  to  a  comparatively 
nil  distance  below  the  surface,  the  sea  being  pro- 
ib'  tranquil  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  or 
irJ  hundred  feet ;  were  it  not  so  the  water  would 
!  tbid,  and  shell-fish  would  be  destroyed.  Any- 
liri  that  diminishes  the  friction  of  the  wind 
aojhs  the  surface  of  the  sea — for  example,  oil, 
r  ifjinall  stream  of  packed  ice,  which  suppresses 
roil  swell.  When  the  air  is  moist,  its  attraction 
r  later  is  diminished,  and,  consequently,  so  is 
iO  lictiou. 


EXTRACTED. 
But  tins  life  is  not  iiU  dreary, 

Tliere  is  ever  somettiing  briglit, 
Tliere  is  ever  something  cheery, 

Sent  to  give  each  pilgrim  liglit. 
All  around  me  in  my  pathway, 

God's  rich  blessings  daily  fall; 
Lighting  it  with  many  a  bright  ra} 

Casting  sunshine  over  all. 
Every  bird,  and  leaf  and  flower, 

iSings  a  cheerful  song  of  glee, 
Every  quickly  fleeting  hour 

Has  some  pleasure  in  for  me. 

Friends  that  love  me  God  has  givci 

Kriends  I've  tried  and  [iroven  lot 
For  this  perfect  gift  of  Heaven 

Will  I  raise  a  grateful  song. 
So  my  life  is  not  all  sadne-s. 

Though  it  may  have  known  a  eh 
For  I  have  my  share  of  gladness 

Intermiugled  with  my  pains. 

I  would  ask  that  I  might  never 
Murmur  at  the  chastening  rod. 

But  in  love  that  I  may  ever 
liow  mo  to  the  yoke  of  God. 

Come 


I  joy  c 
1  call  1 


A  heart  to  praise  Him  and  obey. 


E.  E.  G. 


»  Fur  "ThorrienJ.' 

THE  STOR.M  O.V  GALILEE. 
O'er  the  Lake  of  G  ililee, 

As  the  Saviour's  twelve  were  crossing, 
With  the  wind  uprose  the  sea. 

Bark  and  billows  wildly  tossing; 
M'hilst  as  white  winged  sea-fowls  fly. 
Dashed  in  flocks  the  surges  by. 
They  had  seen  small  store  of  food, 

With  the  Master's  potent  blessing. 
Fill  the  mighty  multitude, 

Who,  to  hear  his  words,  were  pressing; 
But  when  that  repast  was  o'er, 
He  had  sent  them  from  the  shore. 

Night  came  dimly  o'er  the  bark, 

-Mighty  wings  of  gloom  outspreading. 

With  no  stars  to  cheer  the  dark, 
Tenfold  fears  to  tempest  adding; 

Spent  the  rowers  1  faint  and  slow, 

Scarcely  does  the  vessel  go. 

Then  appearing  in  the  night, 

O'er  the  billows  gently  gliding, 
I  An  embodiment  of  Light, 

At  his  feet  the  waves  subsiding, 
ICanie  the  blessed  Saviour  near. 
Whilst  his  servants  cried  for  fear. 

IThey  supposed  a  spirit  nigh. 

Till  the  voice  assuaged  their  sadness; 
0  not  fear  I  behold,  'tis  1 1" 

Welcome  sound  of  soothing  gladness: 
If  'tis  thou,  then  Peter  cried, 
iBid  me  meet  thee  on  the  tide. 


When  the  Master  bade  him  come. 
He,  in  faith,  all  danger  daring, 

Walked  the  waves  like  one  at  home. 
Felt  the  waters  firm  upbearing. 

Till  the  tempest  wakening  fear, 

Faith  begau  to  disappear. 

Save  me,  or  I  perish,  Lord  I 

Cried  he,  as  the  waves  were  raving; 
Jesus  heard  his  mournful  word. 

Stretched  a  hand  of  strength  and  saving 
And  sustaining  him  from  death. 
Chid  him  for  his  feeble  faith. 

When  He  entered  in  the  boat. 

Wind  and  waters  ceased  their  chiding  ; 
By  Genessaret  afloat, 

Soon  the  bark  wa^  safely  riding; 
And  the  seamen  round  him  trod, 
Owning  him  the  Son  of  God. 

When  in  sorrow's  gloom  and  storm. 

We  the  Saviour  are  obeying. 
Oft  to  save  us  comes  His  form. 

Darkness  ending, — tempest  staying ; 
Whilst  before  his  smile  of  peace. 
Storms  subside,  and  sorrows  cease. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  pnije  349,  vol.  xxxi.) 

DOROTHY    LARGE. 

Dorothy  Large,  the  wife  of  that  faithful  labourer 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Ebenezer  Large,  was  a 

;ful  Elder  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
appears  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  ICriO,  but 
her  name  before  marriage  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find.  In  the  year  171'J,  she  was  married  at  Bur- 
lington, to  Abraham  Bickley  of  Philadelphia,  who 
appears  to  have  removed  to  reside  with  her.  She 
was  soon  left  a  widow,  and  after  a  few  years  was 

arried  to  Ebenezer  Large.  Her  decease  took 
place  First  mo.  13th,  1757,  she  being  then  77 
years  old.     She  was,  at   the  time  of  her  death,  a 

luable  Elder,  and  had  been  iu  that  station  many 
years. 

OWEN   EVANS. 

Owen  Evans,  who  deceased  Third  mo.  1st,  1757, 
was  one  among  many  valuable  elders  of  Gwynnedd 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  born  in  Wales,  about 
1687,  and  his  education  was  amongst  Friends. 
"  He  was,"  says  his  memorial,  "  of  an  honest,  sin- 
cere disposition, — a  lover  of  Truth,  and  delighted 

the  prosperity  thereof."     He  was  "  regular  and 

exemplary  in  life  and  conversation  ;   was  zealous, 

active,  and  serviceable  in  meetings  for  discipline, 

will  be   a  considerable  loss  to  us."     He  was 

about  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

ELIZABETH   HOLTON. 

Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  George  and  Alice 
Guest,  valuable  Friends  in  their  day,  was  born  at 
Birmingham,  Old  England,  in  the  year  1675. 
Her  parents  removed  to  America  in  1G81,  bring- 
ing her  with  tl.cin.  In  the  Tenth  month,  1G95, 
with  the  approbation  of  Friends  and  of  her  mother, 
then  a  widow,  she  was  married  at  Philadelphia,  to 
Arthur  Ilolton  of  that  city. 

She  was  exemplary,"  says  her  memorial,  "  from 
her  youth  up,  in  sobriety,  plainness  of  apparel  and 
conversation."  As  she  was  concerned  to  walk  her- 
self, so  she  endeavoured  to  train  up  her  children, 

d  afterwards  her  grand-children.  She  was  one 
who,  having  submitted  early  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 

d  having  been  instructed  by  Him  to  rule  her 
own  house  well,  was  qualified  for  usefulness  in  his 
church.  She  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  highly  esteemed 
for  her  works'  sake. 

he  was  diligent  in  her  attendance  of  religious 


meetings,  until  a  few  years  before  her  death,  when 
having  an  attack  of  palsy,  she  was  thereafter  much 
confined  at  home.  Her  love  for  the  practice  of 
assembling  with  her  Friends  for  the  solemn  pur- 
pose of  Divine  worship  continued  strong,  and  she 
mourned  over  her  inability  to  engage  iu  the  plea- 
sant duty  ;  yet  was,  through  the  mercy  of  her  dear 
Uedcemer,  preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  resigna- 
tion to  her  allotment.  Thus,  iu  the  care  and  keep- 
ing of  the  Siiephcrd  of  Israel,  she  patiently  awaited 
her  final  change,  which  took  place  Fourth  mo.  10th, 
1757,  she  being  then  aged  eighty-two  years. 
Having  been  much  beloved,  her  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  many  friends  and  neighbours,  who  were 
cheered  by  the  persuasion,  that  having  served  her 
generation  according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  a  good 
old  age,  she  had  been  graciously  gathered  into  the 
rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

THOMAS   BROWN. 

Thomas  Brown  was  born  in  Barking,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  iSinth  month,  1096.  When  quite  young, 
his  parents  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  bringing  him 
with  them.  They  took  up  their  abode  for  some  years 
in  Philadelphia,  after  which  they  removed  to 
Plumsted,  Bucks  County.  Thomas  the  younger, 
for  his  father  was  of  the  same  name,  appears  to 
have  submitted  to  the  visitations  of  Diyine  Grace 
in  early  life,  and  as  he  abode  faithful  to  the  mani- 
festations thereof,  he  received  a  gift  in  the  minis- 
try which  was  to  the  edification  of  the  church,  and 
to  the  awaking  of  the  lukewarm  and  indiiferent. 
The  first  mention  of  him  as  a  minister  is  some- 
where about  the  year  1730. 

Having  married,  be,  in  1738  or  1739,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Abington  in  Philadelphia  Coun- 
ty, where  he  continued  diligently  eng.iged  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  in  his  own  and  neighbouring 
meetings.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1713, 
he  removed  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  baker;  it  being 
one  iu  which,  with  little  hazard  of  the  property  of 
others,  he  thought  he  could  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. 

His  memorial  says  of  him,  "  His  gift  in  the 
ministry  was  living,  deep,  and  very  edifying,  and 
in  the  exercise  thereof  he  was  remarkable  for  an 
awful  care  not  to  appear  without  clear  and  renewed 
evidence  of  the  motion  of  life  being  upon  him  for 
that  service.  Though  a  man  of  no  literature,  yet 
be  was  often  led  into  sublime  matter,  which  was 
convincing  and  persuasive,  setting  forth  tbe  dignity 
and  excellence  of  the  christian  religion.  Yet  he 
was  very  attentive  that  those  heights  should  not 
detain  him  beyond  his  proper  gift,  but  that  he 
should  clo'e  iu  and  with  the  life.  This  made  his 
ministry  always  acceptable  to  the  living  and  judi- 
cious. In  discipline  he  was  by  no  means  forward, 
but  was  watchful  that  the  man's  part  might  be 
kept  subject  to  the  power  of  Truth." 

Although  Thomas  Brown  was  not  without  suffi- 
cient education  to  enable  him  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness afi"airs  of  life,  yet  he  often  was  led  in  his 
public  comumnications  to  make  use  of  language, 
and  that  too,  very  appropriately,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  did  not  know,  or  could  not  explain.* 
Although  he  never  travelled  extensively  in  the 
ministry,  yet  he  was  very  frequently  in  attendance 
at  the  General  or  Yearly  Meetings  for  worship, 

*  He  was  a  man  of  great  esteem  among  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  generally,  as  a  public  speaker.  The  cele- 
brated George  Whitefield,  when  in  this  city,  hearing  of 
his  character  in  this  respect,  attended  an  evening  meet- 
ing among  Friends,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  him.  In  this 
he  was  not  disappointed,  and  afterwards  in  expressing 
his  great  admiration  of  the  discourse,  he  said,  he  felt 
himself  as  a  mere  child  to  him. 
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held    wltbin    the    limits    of   Philadelphia   Yearly  tory  varies  less  than  half  a  second  a  day -but 
—     ■  "      i,.nvt1i  ill  ifs  rtnilu  rf^vnlntion  lias  uot  varieu  ua 


uniform 


Meeting,  at  Shrewsbury,  Salciu,  Egg  Harbour,  &e,  earth  lu  its  daily  revolution  has  n 
and  at  West  River  in  Maryland,  and  Flushing  on j  second    since    the    creation.     Absolutely 
Lon''  Island.     He  was   also   apt  to  attend  neigh-  motion,  like   that  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  or   the 
"  u„,,  as  the  Truth  opened  passage  of  light  from  distant  worlds,  the  practical 

astronomer  has  never  been  able  to  produce. 


bouring  Quarterly  Meetings,  as  the  irutli  open. 
his  way,  as  also  meetings  for  worship. 

He  left  a  few  memoranda  of  visits  to  meetings, 
some  of  which  follow : —  /~,  j 

1756.  Eighth  mo.  9th—"  I  went  to  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  but  found  no  cause  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  God  in  a  public  manner  that  day. 
The  nest  day  went  to  the  Youth's  Meeting  held  at 
Kennett,  which  was  to  great  satisfaction.  My  soul 
was  so  bended  towards  the  people,  I  could  scarcely 
leave  them,  being  engaged  in  a  stream  of  the  min 
istry  to  extol  the  Divinity  of  that  religion  that  is 
breathed  from  heaven,  and  which  arrays  the  soul 
of  its  possessor  with  degrees  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  entitles  them  to  an  eternal  inheritance. 
It  also  introduces  a  language  intelligible  only  to 
the  converted  souls  who  have  access  to  the  celestial 
fountain.  This  is  no  less  than  a  foretaste  of  eter 
nat  joy,  to  support  them  in  their  journey  towards 
the  regions  above,  where  religion  has  room  to 
breathe  in  its  divine  excellencies  in  the  soul.  Here 
it  is  instructed  in  the  melody  of  that  harmonious 
sonff  of  the  redeemed,  whore  the  morning  stars 
sing  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy. 
"  17o6.  Eighth  mo.  29th. — I  visited  Gwynnedd 
Meeting,  where  in  waiting  in  nothingness  before 
God,  without  seeking  or  striving  to  awake  my  Be- 
loved before  the  time,  by  degrees  my  soul  became 
invested  with  that  concern  that  the  Gospel  intro- 
duces, with  an  opening  in  these  words,  '  i  think  it 
may  conduce  to  my  peace  to  stand  up  and  engage 
in  a  cause  dignified  with  immortality,  and  crowned 
with  eternal  life.'  The  subject  raised  higher  and 
brighter,  until  my  soul  was  transported  on  the 
mount  of  God,  in  degree,  and  beheld  his  glory; 
where  I  was  favoured  to  treat  on  the  exalted  sta- 
tion of  the  redeemed  church,  which  stands  in  the 
election  of  grace,  where  my  soul  rejoiced  with 
transcendent  joy,  and  adored  God.  Returned 
home  in  peace." 

His  memorial  thus  characterizes  him,  "  His  con- 
duct and  conversation  were  innocent  and  edifying, 
being  much  weaned  from  the  world  and  the  spirit 
of  it.  He  was  careful  not  to  engage  in  worldly 
conoerns,  so  as  to  encumber  his  mind,  and  draw  it 
off  from  that  religious  contemplation  in  which  was 
his  chief  delight.  This  happy  state  of  mind  he 
maintained  to  the  last." 

Prom  the  account  given  by  a  friend  long  since 
gathered  to  receive  the  reward  of  faithful  dedica- 
tion, it  appears  that  Thomas  Brown's  wife  was  one 
well  qualitied  to  assist  him  in  life.  He  was  in 
dustrious,  and  gladly  laboured  with  his  own  hand 
to  provide  things  needful  for  his  family,  but  thi 
receiving  and  expending  money  was  left  very  much 
to  her.  In  the  midst  of  bodily  labour,  his  soul 
■was  often  retired  in  secret,  enjoying  communion 
with  his  blessed  Saviour,  but  money  transactions, 
when  he  engaged  in  them,  seemed  to  absorb  his 
attention,  and  draw  him  into  worldly  and  outward 
cogitations,  which  he  thought  unprofitable  for  him 


cautions,   while  there  is  that  open  and  esp.  1 
wound  in  its  stem  !  _      ' 

May  we  not,  dear  reader,  receive  deep  inst  - 
tions  from  these  wonderful  workings  of  nature  \ 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufilcient. 


Ferfcction  of  the  Creator's  uvrks.—Vrof.  01m- 
stead,  of  Yale  College,  in  an  article  illustrating  the 
divine  love  of  truth  as  exemplified  in  the  material 
creation,  refers  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  in  which  the  period  of  revolution  is  invaria 
ble,  and  the  motion  is  absolutely  uniform.  He 
states  that  the  extreme  accuracy  to  which  clocks 
and  chronometers  hive  of  late  been  brought  is  re- 
garded among  the  greatest  performances  of  art. 
The  astronomical  clock  in  the  Greenwich  Observa- 


For  "  Tlie  Friend.' 

Wonnd  Sot  the  Young  Tree. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  air  which 
contained  in  the  interior  of  a  tree  is  very  difterent 
from  that  which  surrounds  it  externally.  There 
arc  certain  legitimate  channels  appropriated  by 
nature  for  its  admission  ;  and  air  admitted  in  this 
manner,  immediately  becomes  subject  to  the  vital 
actions  of  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  and  undergoes  a 
chemical  decomposition,  which  renders  it  nutritous 
but  if  it  gains  access  to  the  interior  in  any  othe 
way  than  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots,  it  exercises  a  decidedly  injurious  influence 
The  oxygen  is  separated  and  evolved  when  air  is 
admitted  legitimately  ;  but  when  undecomposed  air 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  interior  tissues  of 
tree  through  a  wound,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
ere/uacausis,  literally  slow  burning  or  decay,  is  the 
result.  Whenever  the  stem  of  a  tree  is  wounded, 
nature  invariably  makes  an  attempt  to  heal  the 
wound,  and  a  stratum  of  eork-cclls  is  developed, 
forming  what  are  called  the  lips  of  the  wound  : 
but  where  a  deep  incision  has  been  made,  it  is 
seldom  that  this  process  of  healing  is  completed, 
and  requires  the  help  of  art  :  this  results  from  the 
following  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  the  bark. 

It  is   well  known  that  the  wood  and  bark  of 
trees  are  formed  out  of  the  viscid   mucilaginous 
matter  or  sap  which  forms  between  them  in  early 
spring.  The  bark  and  wood  are  always  organically 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  stratum  of  cells  call- 
ed the  cambium  layer,  which  in  .spring  is  gorged  with 
sap;   and  it  is  from  the  transformation  efl'ected  in 
the  cells  of  this  layer  that  the  bark  and  wood  ori 
ginate.     Out  of  tlie  sap  with  which  their  cavities 
are  charged,  these  cambium  cells  generate  cells  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  with  which  they  are  or- 
anically  united,  and  elongate  into  fibre  and  bast 
ells, — wood  producing  wood,  bark  forming  bark 
the   cells  preserving   their   original   form  only  ii 
those  portions  corresponding  to  the  medullary  rays; 
and  in  this  manner  a  new  layer  of  wood  and  bark 
is  annually  produced.     Now  as  the  new  layer  of 
wood  is  formed  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  outer- 
most wood-ring,   the   wood   continually  increases, 
and  each  ring  remains  unaltered  in  dimensions  and 
position  until  it  finally  decays ;  but   as  the  new 
bark-layer,  on  the  contrary,  is  necessarily  depo- 
sited on  the  interior  surface  of  the  innermost  bark- 
rin"-,  the  layers  of  bark  previously  formed  must  be 
subject  to  gradual  and  incessant  distension;  and 
this  tendency  to  expansion,  fissure,  and   ultimate 
detachment  of  the  bark,  must  be  increased  by  the 
subjacent  growth  of   the    new    wood-rings.     The 
reader  will  now  perceive  the  reason  why  a  wound 
received  in  early  life  by  a  young  tree   is   seld^ 
healed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  and  the 
care  necessary  to  bandage  it  immediately,  so  as  ti 
exclude  the  air.     A  wound  is  no  place  for  the  ad 
mission  of  air.     Thousands  of  industrious  leave 
may  combine  together,  and  go  on  building  up  a  tree 
year   after  year,  and   the  sentinel  leaves  or  bud- 
soales    may   be   stationed   at  its   several   growing 
points,  to  protect  and  shelter  the  young  embryonic 
shoots  and  infant  leaves  of  the  next  season  against 
the  winter's  cold.     Nature  may  cicatrize  her  leaf 
scars,  and  carefully  close  and  seal  up  every  pore 
against  the  severity  of  the  weather,  by  secretions 
elaborated  for  this  particular  purpose :  but  what 
avails  all  this  leaf  labour,  and  these  admirable  pre- 


A  Chinese  GentleniMi's  House. — He  first 
his  country  house,  now  uninhabited.     It 
perfect  residence  of  a  Chinese   gentleman.     T  \ 
was  a  very  large  garden,  with  bamboo  hedges  j 
large  fish  tanks,  edged  with  walls  of  blue  bil 
and  perforated  tiles.     His  pigs  were  in   admirj 
condition,  and   as  beautifully  kept  as  the  Pi 
Consort's  at  Windsor.     About  the  grounds  ^ 
nutmegs,  mangosteens,  plantains,  cocoanuts,dar 
and  small  creepers  trained  into  baskets  and  p 
das.     Inside    the    house    the   drawing-rooms 
doors  sliding  across   circular  openings.     We 
went  on  to  this  good  gentleman's  private  resid( 
entering  by  a  Cliinese  triumphal  gate.     He  telli 
he  has  ten" miles  of  carriage  road  round  his  es| 
It  is  on  a  tine  undulating  tract  of  land,  reelaijj 
from   the  jungle,  and  laid  out  with  rare  taste.  i| 
the  outskirts  a  tiger  killed  a  man   the  other    I 
In  his  garden  I  found  Jacko,  living  in  a  cane  (J 
next  door  to  a  porcupine  ;  there  were  also  some  I 
birds.     Further    on,    some  very    small   Brabli 
bulls,  a  Cashmere  goat,  and   a  family  of  ycS 
kangaroos.     There  were  all  sorts  of  unknown  b  I 
tifufflowers  placed  about  in  enormous  China  v| 
Here  I  first  saw  the  tea-plant  growing.     It 
the  camellia  tribe,  three  or  four  feet  high  perl 
and  bears  a  small  white  flower,  like  the  open' 
rose  ;  also  I  was  shown  the  "moon-flower,"  a 
of  rounded  convolvulus,  that  only  opens  at  n 
There  was  a  bower  of  "  monkey-cups" — the  pi  | 
flower,  which  collects  water,  and  from  which  J) 
refreshes  himself  in  the  jungles.     The  fan-pa' li 
a  beautiful  tree   on  the  lawn— produced  watiji 
clear,  cold  quality,  by  being  pierced  with  a  penM 
Several   minute    creepers   were  trained   over  i 
forms  to  imitate  dragons,  with  egg-shells  for    • 
eyes ;  and  there  were  many  of  the  celebrated  c  i 
trees— the   first  I  had  seen — little  oaks   and   i 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  like  small  withcre  ' 
men.     The  house  here  was  superbly  furnishi  ■ 
the  English  style,  but  with  lanterns   all   abc'i 
At  six  o'clock  the  guests  arrived,  mostly  En  ! 
all  dressed   in  short   white  jackets   d»id  troii 
The  dinner  was  admirably  served  in  good  Lot 
style,  and  all  the  appointments,  as  regarded  ;1 
glass,  wines,  and  dishes,   perfect.     The   quiej 
tentive  waiting  of  the  little  China  boys  deservd 
praise.   After  dinner  we  lounged  through  ther.l 
decorated  with  English  prints  of  the  royal  fa'l 
statuettes  "  curios,"  from  every  part  of  the  vf 
and  rare  objects  in  jade-stone  and  crackle  ci 
also  a  portrait  of  our  host's   son,  who  is  beingl 
catod  in  Edinburgh.     He  was  in  English  dn 
A/ljert  Smith's  "  2l>  China  and  Back."         I 


What  an  excellent  example  is  illustrated  i| 

character  of  that  worthy  Friend,  J B* 

when  it  was  said  of  her  that  "  she  was  care  I 
avoid  talking  of  the  errors  or  failings  of  o; 
being  sensible  of  the  deleterious  and  witheri 
flueuoe  of  a  disposition,  which  delights  to  i 
upon  such  things;  and  when  it  became  necil 
to  speak  of  them,  she  scrupulously  avoided  i 
gcration,  or  colouring,  and  the  use  of  slron,'- 
gutigc,  choosing  rather  to  speak  with  model  j 
and  to  do  full  justice  to  the  good  qualities  : 
absent."     "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


To  bear  a  part  in  the  sufferings  and  affl 
of  the  true  disciples  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
indeed  a  privilege.— ill  Capper. 
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Se  Pilot  fsh. — It  was  in  the  month  of  May, 

b],   that   the    ship  wLich    bore   the   colubratud 

3iih  zoologist,  Mr.  Geoffrey,  was  lying  becahii- 

tweeu  Cape  lion  and   the  Island  of  Malta, 

the  ennui  of  the  passengers   was  dissipated 

tp  approach  of  a  shark,     ilii  was  preceded  by 

ilot  fishes  that  directed  their  course  toward 

lip's  stern,  which  they  inspected  twice,  swini- 

from  one  end  to  the  other.     Not  finding  any 

n  tliey  for  a  time  departed.     The  shark,  it  is 

ei'd,  never  lost  sight  of  the  pilots,  and  he  seems 

hi'c  fallowed  them  as  if  he  had  been  an  iron 

II    and  tliey  had  been  magnets.     The  sailors 

r  ov.  rlioard  a  large  hook  baited  with   pork. 

I'  im  ',  observing  tbe  splash  of  the  bait,  stop- 

1.  Till'  two  pilots  advanced,  as  if  to  examine 

lii-c.     \V^hile  they  were  gone,  the  shark  was 

11  li\inL;-  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  level  sea,  now 

ii,  \\>w  re-appearingin  the  same  place.     When 

•    ['<{<  iliscovered  the  pork,  they  swam  swiftly 

•I   I  I  he   shark,   took  ♦he   lead,  and    all   three 

,d,toHard  the  ship.     The  shark  did  not  seem 

diiover  the  bait  till  it  was  pointed  out   to  him 

tl  pilots,  when  he  made  a  rush  at  it,  was  hook- 

,  id   hoisted  on  board.     Here  the   pilots  ap- 

iri  have  led  their  friend  to  his  death. 

T'  ii.xt  witness,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy, 

e:tli' -e    leaders  credit   for    graater    sagacity. 

pl^n    llichards,   while    on   the    Mediterranean 

'  ,  saw  following  the  ship  a   shark,  attracted 

ly  by  a  corpse  which   had  been  committed 

deep.     The  day  was   fine.     A  shark-hook 

with  pork  was  thrown  out.     The  shark,  at- 

id  I  by  four  pilot  fishes,  repeatedly  approached 

Whenever  he  did  so  one  of  the   pilots 

istinctly  seen  from  the   taffrail   to   run   his 

against  the   shark's   head,   as  if  to  turn   it 

After  some  further  play,  the  shark  swam 

he  wake  of  the  vessel,  his   dorsal  fin  being 

istinctly  visible  above  water.     When,  how- 

)r,ie  had  gone  a  considerable  distance,  he  made 

sulen  turn,  darted  after  the  ship,  and,  before 

1  fjots  could  overtake  him,  snapped  at  the  bait 

i  iis  fast.     In  hoisting  him  up,  one  of  the  pilots 

a  isofved  clinging  to  his  side  until  he  was  half 

;  (I  the  water,  then  it  fell  off.     All  the  pilot 

ihen  swam  about  awhile,  as  if  in  search  of 

lend,  with  every  appearance  of  anxiety  and 

;  they  then  darted  suddenly  down  into  the 

of  tbe  sea. 

Di  Mayen  deposes  that   he   saw  no  less  than 

istances  in  which  the  shark  was  led  by  the 

ih.     When  the  former  neared  the  ship,  the 

)t  fam  close  to  his  snout,  or  near  his  pectoral 

I.  Bometimes  the  pilot  fish  darted  rapidly  for- 

rdiand  sideways,  as  if  looking  for  something, 

^    'Ustantly  went   back   to  the  shark.     When 

ter  was  within  twenty  paces  from  the  ship, 

ieq  of  bacon  fastened  to  a  great  hook  was  thrown 

ird.     Quick  as  lightningthe  pilot  fish  darted 

:ltat  the  bait,  and  instantly  went  back  arrain 

shark,  swimming  many   times   around   his 

uid  splashing,  as  if  to  give  him  exact  infor- 

tiolas  to  the  bacon.     The  nhark  then  put  bim- 

notion,  the  pilot  showing  him  the  way,  and 

iment  was  fast  to  the  book. — Late  Faptr. 


A.  iwcarcr  alone  with   God. — A  carrier  in  a 

je  )wn  in  Yorkshire  heard  his  carter  one  day 

U  yard    swearing  dreadfully  at    his  horses. 

e  (rrier  was  a  man  wlio  feared  God,  and   en- 

mred  to  promote    the    spiritual  good  of  his 

reatures.     He  was    shocked   to    hear    the 

oaths    that  re-ouuded  through  the  yard. 

wht  up  to  the  young  man,  who  was  just  set- 

;  0  with  his  cort  for  Maneliestcr,  and  kindly 

lated  with  him  on  tlie  enormity  of  his  sin, 


and  then  added,  "  But  if  thou  wilt  swear,  stop  till 

thee   gets  through   the  turnpike   on  S Moor, 

where  none  but  God  and  Ihijsclfcan  hear."  He 
then  put  "  the  Swearer's  Prayer"  into  his  hand,  and 
left  him.  The  poor  fellow  cracked  his  whip  and 
pursued  his  journey  ;  but  ho  could  not  get  over  his 
master's  words.  Some  time  after  his  master  ob- 
served him  in  the  yard,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  him  so  altered.  There  was  a  serious- 
ness and  quietness  about  him  which  ho  had  never 
seen  before  ;  and  he  often  seemed  as  if  he  had 
something  to  say  which  he  could  not  get  out.  At 
length,  his  master  was  so  much  struck  with  his 
manner,  that  he  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything. 
"  Ah,  master,"  said  he,  "  do  you  remember  what 
you  said  to  me  about  swearing,  and  the  tract  you 
gave  me?  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  went  on  the 
road,  and  I  got  through  the  turnpike,  and  reached 

S Moor ;   and  there  I  thought  that  though  I 

was  alone,  yet  God  was  with  me  ;  and  I  trembled 
to  think  how  he  had  been  with  me,  and  had  known 
all  my  sins  and  follies  all  my  life  long.  My  sins 
came  to  my  remembrance ;  I  was  afraid  he  would 
strike  me  dead  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been 
roused  to  seek  after  the  salvation  of  my  poor  soul." 
The  master,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  overjoyed  to 
hear  the  young  man's  confession ;  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  his  subsequent  conduct  gave  proof 
of  his  having  ceased  to  be  a  slave  to  sin.  "  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  it  is  !" 


A  Remarlcahk  Lwident. — The  Havana  Pfcnza 
notices  a  remarkable  incident  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  shock  from  the  recent  terrible  explosion — 
no  less  than  the  restoration  to  reason  of  a  lady  of 
that  city,  who  had  entirely  lost  her  mind  some  sis 
months  ago,  from  a  severe  and  protracted  spell  ol 
sickness.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  she  did 
not  recognize  any  one,  not  even  her  parents  and 
other  near  relatives.  When  the  explosion  took 
place  she  was  instantly  thrown  into  violent  paroxy- 
isms,  which  the  family  considered  an  indication  of 
the  speedy  approach  of  death.  The  paroxysms 
gradually  subsided,  and  all  were  rejoiced  to  find 
her  situation  quite  the  reverse  of  what  was  expect- 
ed— her  reason  was  entirely  restored  !  This  case 
presents  an  interesting  question  for  our  medical 
philosophers. —  Golden  Era. 
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It  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  sayings  of  the  wise 
king  that  •'  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is 
the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his 
heart ;''  and  there  is  much  truth  contained  in  it, 
suggestive  of  serious  and  important  reflections. 

To  those  whom  duty  leads  frequently  into  the 
chambers  of  sickness  and  of  death,  to  whose  obser- 
vation human  nature  is  exposed  when  every  veil  of 
deception  is  drawn  aside  by  the  realities  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  the  dread  of  the  future ;  when  the  heart 
feels  that  its  tenderest  ties  are  about  to  be  severed, 
and  the  admiration  or  love  of  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  it,  can  effect  no  change  in  its  eter- 
nal destiny ;  when  the  mind  truly  realizes  that  the 
moment  is  at  hand  that  will  put  a  period  to  all  the 
schemes  that  have  been  formed,  and  separate  from 
all  the  treasures  that  have  been  acquired,  the  les- 
son is  most  impressively  taught — whether  it  is 
learned  or  not — that  everything  which  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  virtue,  is  an  actual,  and  may  be, 
an  infinite  loss ;  that  the  knowledge  of  mo.4  worth 


is  that  of  our  Creator  and  Iledecmer,  and  of  our- 
selves as  revealed  by  the  light  of  Truth  in  the 
heart;  and  that  the  only  possession  which  has  any 
intrinsic  value,  is  the  love  and  approbation  of  that 
immaculate  Being  upon  whose  merciful  acceptance 
depends  the  happiness  of  eternity,  and  who  has 
declared  that  it  is  the  pure  in  heart,  who  shall  sec 
him. 

But  it  is  not  always  thatcven  the  approach  of  death 
dispels  delusion,  nor  yet  that  those  who  witness  its 
dread  summons  to  the  soul,  will  lay  it  seriously  to 
heart.  It  is  a  startling  consideration,  tbe  truth  of 
which  the  holy  Scriptures  and  observation  confirm, 
that  men  of  reprobate  minds  may  and  do  meet  the 
termination  of  their  probation  here  with  apparent 
calmness  and  composure,  unawakeued  to  the  awful 
consideration  that  their  sins  have  not  gone  to  judg- 
ment beforehand,  or  deceiving  themselves  with  a 
hope  that  the  dread  account  will  exercise  no  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  their  existence  in  the  world 
that  is  to  come.  Thus  it  appears  that  we  )nay  go 
on  sinning,  and  arguing  against  the  truth,  until  wc 
are  blinded  by  our  own  sophistry,  and  we  may 
repeat  assertions,  of  the  correctness  of  which  wo 
have  never  had  any  evidence,  until  at  length  wo 
come  to  believe  them,  and  grow  the  more  deter- 
mined and  ardent  in  our  course,  as  we  become 
blinded  and  sincere  in  supposing  it  to  be  right,  un- 
til at  last  the  light  of  Truth  may  be  so  wholly  put 
out,  that  we  are  never  made  sensible  we  are  per- 
sisting in  evil,  or  that  our  own  own  pride  and 
obstinacy  have  prevented  the  ray  that  would  have 
guided  out  of  all  error  from  being  rekindled  in  the 
soul. 

As  the  death-beds  of  such  as  are  thus  deluded, 
may  deceive  or  distract,  so  familiarity  with  scenes  of 
death  may  take  away  the  power  of  impressing  the 
lessons  they  ought  to  teach.  As  the  body  may  become 
so  accustomed  to  impressions  that  at  first  excited  the 
most  vivid  sensations,  as  finally  to  be  unconscious 
of  their  presence,  so  the  mind,  while  admitting  the 
solemn  importance  of  the  last  hours  of  mortality, 
may  thrust  aside  the  convictions  which  should 
arise  fi'om  their  contemplation,  or  become  so  ob- 
tuse as  to  derive  no  good  from  their  teachings;  and 
we  go  on  dreaming  and  acting  as  if  life  was  secure 
to  us,  while  we  comment  on  its  uncertainty  to 
others,  and  the  importance  of  their  improving  it  as 
it  passes  away. 

It  is  said  that  Addison,  when  near  the  close  of 
life,  invited  one  of  his  irreligious  ac([uaintancos  to 
come  and  see  how  a  christian  could  die,  doubtless, 
with  a  hope  that  it  might  influence  him  to  reform 
his  life ;  and  we  think  there  are  few  who  could  not 
acknowledge  that  the  holy  serenity  and  unjhaken 
faith,  the  triumphant  joy  and  glorious  prospects, 
which  are  sometimes  witnessed  when  those  who 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  are 
about  to  finish  their  course,  arc  well  calculated  to 
awaken  a  heartfelt  desire  in  those  who  witness  them, 
to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  to  know  their 
last  days  to  be  like  his. 

"The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  bis  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyoud  the  compuiin  wiilks 
01'  virtuous  life,  quite  iii  the  verge  of  heaveu." 

But  after  all,  there  is  nothing  preaches  more 
loudly  nor  reaches  more  effectually  to  beholders, 
than  the  silent  example  of  a  truly  consi^tcnt  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  Bright  and  attractive,  though  mild 
and  undazzling,  is  the  light  that  radiates  from  the 
path  of  those  who  apply  the  requisition  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  regulation  of  every-day  life ;  who, 
feeling  that  the  gospel  in  its  true  sense  is  not  the 
mere  enunciation  of  Divine  truth,  but  a  revealed 
power  by  which  the  soul  may  be  freed  from  sin, 
and  ki  pi  iu  the  way  of  holiness,  habitually  accus- 
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torn  tliemselves  to  wear  the  yoke,  and  allow  the 
future  to  predominate  over  the  present ;  keeping 
the  eye  fixed  on  "  the  recompense  of  reward  which 
is  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  the  race,  so  as  to  in- 
duce obedience  to  the  Divine  will  amid  all  the 
temptations  that  may  assail,  and  to  bear  them  up 
ahoye  all  the  difiiculties  and  sorrows  with  which 
their  course  may  be  strewed. 

Words  can  only  convey  the  ideas  that  are  pre- 
sent in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer  at  the 
time  they  are  used,  and  that  perhaps  too  imper- 
fectly to  make  an  exact  or  deep  imjffession  on  the 
hearer  or  reader,  even  when  he  may  be  disposed 
to  admit  their  full  force.  If  the  ideas  intended  to 
be  conveyed  are  opposed  to  our  habits,  our  incli- 
nations, or  our  supposed  interests,  however  correct 
and  important  they  may  be  in  themselves,  they 
will  almost  inevitably  call  up  the  cavils  of  self-love, 
or  be  met  by  the  plea  of  special  inapplicability  to 
ourselves,  and  hence  we  see  how  little  fruit  is  pro- 
duced by  merely  teaching  the  precepts  of  religion. 
But  the  power  of  good  example,  as  illustrated  in  a 
virtuous  life,  extends  its  influence  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner.  It  operates  by  a  law,  the  force 
and  truth  of  which  can  hardly  be  denied  or  re- 
.sisted  by  those  who  are  the  most  rebellious  against 
it — the  law  of  universal  love.  It  takes  possession 
of  the  attention  of  beholders  by  a  kind  of  forcible 
entry,  and  produces  more  or  less  effect  upon  them 
almost  without  the  intervention  of  the  will,  extort- 
ing the  admission  that  a  life  of  righteousness  is  the 
brightest  proof  of  understanding,  and  the  only  solid 
basis  of  happiness  and  true  greatness.  "  Let  your 
light  so  shine  befsre  men  that  others  seeing  your 
good  works,  shall  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — The  latest  intelligence  from  England  is  by 
the  steainsbip  Vanderbilt,  which  arrived  at  New  Yorl< 
on  the  2l3t  inst.,  with  Liverpool  dates  of  the  lUh.  The 
Vanderbilt  made  the  passnge  from  the  Needles  to  th 
Light-ship,  in  nine  days  and  three  hours,  the  quickes 
passage  ever  made  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  war  panic  in  England  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, probably  from  the  growing  belief  that  the  war 
would  be  confined  to  Italy.  The  Liverpool  cotton  mar- 
ket had  improved,  prices  having  advanced  3-1 6rf.  to  l-4f/. 
Orleans  middlings  were  quoted  at  6|d.  a  7rf. ;  Dplauds  mid- 
dlings, egrf.  The  Manchester  advices  were  more  favour- 
able, although  no  business  of  importance  had  been  trans- 
acted. BreadstufFs  were  very  dull ;  wheat  had  declined 
6!^.  a  9d.  per  100  lbs. ;  red  wheat  was  quoted  at  Is.  a  6d.; 
white, from  IOj.  to  ISs.  per  100  lbs.;  tlour,  Us.  a  14s.  6rf. ; 
yellow  corn,  Gs.  6d.  a  Is.;  white,  Is.  9d.  a  8s.  id.  There 
was  an  active  demand  for  money  in  the  London  market; 
the  bank  rale  of  discount  had  advanced  to  4  per  cent. 
Consols  had  improved,  and  were  quoted  at  91|  a  92. 
There  had  been  large  arrivals  of  gold  from  Australia. 
The  total  returns  for  the  new  Parliament  show  that  the 
Liberals  have  elected  323,  and  the  Conservatives  273 
members.  The  English  government  has  refused  the  re- 
quest of  the  German  Senate  to  protect  the  fleets  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  German  States,  in  the  event  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  taking  part  in  the  war  against 
France. 

The  ]Var. — There  had  as  yet  been  no  collision  of  mo- 
ment between  the  hostile  armies.  The  advance  of  the 
Austrians  had  not  been  pushed  forward  on  Turin,  as  was 
expected.  A  Vienna  despatch  says  the  delay  was  caused 
by  the  unfavourable  weather,  and  the  overflowed  condi- 
tion of  the  roads.  It  is,  however,  surmised  by  the  Eng- 
lish journals  that  a  change  of  the  campaign  had  been 
decided  on  by  the  Austrian  Commanders.  Up  to  the 
last  accounts,  heavy  rains  continued  to  fall,  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  the  Sardinians  to  overflow  the  country 
by  means  of  the  canals  of  irrigation,  and  thereby  ob- 
struct the  movement  of  troops.  The  beginning  of  the 
work  of  slaughter  and  devastation  is  therefore  for  a 
short  time  postponed.  The  Austrians  were  fortifying 
their  positions  along  the  line  of  the  river  Sesia.  There 
■was  said  to  be  much  sickness  among  their  troops,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  continued  wet  weather. 

Fraitce. — The  French  government  has  decided  that 
Austrian  subjects  may  reside  iu  France  and  her  colonics 


during  the  war,  if  their  conduct  furnishes  no  ground  for 
complaint.  The  Emperor  had  left  Paris  for  Italy  to  take 
command  of  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Sardin 
The  Empress  Eugenie  was  proclaimed  Regent  during  his 
absence.  The  French  troops  were  entering  Sardinia,  by 
way  of  Genoa,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps  ;  upwards  of 
100,000  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  The  French 
army  at  Rome  is  to  be  increased.  At  Paris,  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  French  loan  of  twenty  millions  had  al- 
ready exceeded  twice  that  .amount.  The  rate  of  interest 
offered  is  5  per  cent. 

Austria. — A  Vienna  letter  states,  that  Austria  has  al- 
ready three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  Italy,  and  that 
in  a  fortnight  the  entire  Austrian  army  would  number 
eight  hundred  thousand  men.  A  despatch  from  Berne 
states,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  were  rising, 
The  latest  accounts  from  Hungary  state,  that  great  agita- 
tion existed  among  the  Magyar  and  Sclavonian  population, 
who  were  desirous  of  recovering  the  rights  wrested  from 
them  ten  years  ago.  There  was  great  discontent  also 
Gallicia  and  the  Polish  provinces  of  Austria. 

Sardinia. — The  government  has  seized  all  the  Austrian 
merchant  ships  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa.  Th 
Austrians  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  construct 
a  bridge  across  the  river  Po.  The  French  general,  Can- 
robert,  was  directing  the  operations  of  the  allies  from 
AUesandria. 

Prus.iia. — A  Berlin  letter  says,  that  Austria  h 
doned  all  hope  of  inducing  Prussia  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  The  celebrated  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  had  de 
ceased  at  an  advanced  age.  It  is  stated  that  the  Frencl 
government  was  anxious  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Prus- 
sia, and  had  promised  on  its  side,  not  to  form  an  army 
of  observation  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  war  shall  be 
confined  to  Italy. 

Mexico.— At  the  latest  dates,  both  of  the  contending 
parties  in  this  wretched  country  were  inactive,  neither 
of  them  being  able  to  command  the  funds  needed  fo 
active  military  operations. 

Par.\guay.— One  of  the  results  of  the  late  expeditioi 
from  the  United  States  against  Paraguay,  was  the  form 
ation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  An  arrange 
ment  was  also  concluded  for'the  survey  of  the  Parana,  and 
there  is  not  for  this  purpose  to  be  more  than  one  vess< 
in  each  river  at  the  same  time.  As  to  other  marine  pri 
vileges  the  United  States  are  placed  on  the  same  footin 
with  other  nations. 

United  States. — The  Revenue. — In  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  imports,  the  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury for  some  weeks  past  have  been  equal  to  its  current 
expenditures.  The  Secretary  anticipates  a  surplus  on 
the  1st  of  Seventh  month,  the  opening  of  the  new  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  in  the  Treasury  on  the  20th  inst. 
was  S6.38.i.000. 

California.— S^n  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th  inst  have 
been  received  at  New  Orleans,  by  the  Tehuantepec  route 
The  last  trip  was  made  in  fifteen  days,  being  the  shortest 
time  ever  made.  The  news  was  not  important.  The 
steamships  Golden  Gate  and  Orizaba  left  San  Francisco 
on  the  5th  inst.,  with  §2,400,000  in  gold  dust,  the  por- 
tion for  New  York  being  about  two  millions.  The  ship 
Reindeer,  from  China  for  Boston,  had  been  wrecked  near 
-Manilla,  and  with  the  cargo  totally  lost.  Advices  from 
Tahiti  to  Third  mo.  2d,  state  that  a  revolution  was  ex- 
pected there,  the  natives  expressing  a  determination  not 
to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  French  governor. 

The  Lake  Countn/.— The  fleet  of  steamers  detained  by 
the  ice  at  the  Sault  de  Ste  Marie,  got  through  on  the  2d 
inst.  The  ice  broke  up  at  Ontonagon  on  the  5th;  the 
back  country  was  still  covered  with  snow,  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

J'ike's  Feak. — Advices  from  Denver  City  t-e  the  9th, 
state  that  a  large  force  was  being  employed  in  making 
ditches  along  Cherry  Creek.  Some  of  the  miners  were 
obtaining  gold,  but  there  was  too  much  snow  and  ice  to 
allow  them  to  work  to  much  advantage.  The  distance 
from  Leavenworth  to  Denver  City  is  625  miles.  A  des- 
patch from  St.  Louis  says,  it  is  estimated  that  20,000 
men  are  now  on  their  way  back  from  the  gold  region, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  utterly  destitute  alike  of  money 
and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Meto  I'urk. — Mortality  last  week,  353.  A  ship  with 
725  more  Mormons  arrived  last  %veek  on  their  way  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  About  200  of  them  were  English  ;  200 
Danish,  and  the  balance  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Swiss, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian.  The  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
handize,  from  First  mo.  1st  to  Fifth  mo.  20th,  1859, 
amount  to  $94,256,000.  Last  year,  in  the  same  period, 
"  e  amount  was  $43,332,SS5. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  wee      187. 

Canals. — The  number  of  miles  of  canals  in  the  United 
States,  now  in  use,  is  50,088  ;  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
iVbout  :g  175,000,000.     iu  the   three  Stales  of  Vermont, 


New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  there  are  no 
miles  of  canals  now  used  for  purposes  of  nnvigatioi 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are  still  of  essi 
service  in  the  local  and  general  trade. 

Miscellaneous. — Maple  Sugar. — In  the  town  of  K( 
N.  H.,  288,808  pounds  of  sugar  were  made  this  year 
10,859  trees. 

A  Large  Mule—the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times, 
late  number,  says,  "A  mule  came  down  on  the  Kent 
Central  Railroad  yesterday,  measuring  nineteen  b 
high,  and  weighing  1835  pounds,  lie  is  now  owtu 
Charles  Frost,  who  values  him  at  S4U00." 

The  Extent  of  London. — This  city  is  rapidly  extei 
its  limits,  and  now  covers  an  area  of  121  square  r 
It  has  a  larger  population  than  the  whole  six  New 
land  States. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
breadstuifs  on  the  2:!d  inst.  New  York. — Flour 
Louis  brand,  S8.00  a  $10.00;  extra  Ohio,  §7.75  aS! 
superfine  State,  §6.75  a  $6.95  ;  extra,  $7.20  a  $' 
Western  Canal,  $6.00  a  S6.60;  B.iltimore  flour,  $' 
$7.90  for  superfine;  $8.00  a  9.02  for  extra  brands 
Western  wheat,  $1.75  ;  Milwaukie  spring,  $1-20:  \ 
era  oats,  58  cts.  a  60  cts. ;  round  yellow  corn,  98 
white  Southern,  96  cts.  a  98  cts. ;  Western  mixe 
cts.  a  94  cts.  >A!7a(/e?p.'(!a.— Superfine  flour,  %1. 
$7.50;  extra,  $7.62  a  $8.75;  prime  to  fair  red  w 
$1.60  a  $1.80;  white,  $1.75  a  $1.90;  yellow  cor 
cts.;  Pennsylvania  oats,  55  cts.  Baltimore.— V\om,\ 
a  $7.25  ;  yellow  corn,  89  cts.  a  91  cts. ;  white,  86 1 
88  cts.  C(nc(nn(7/i.— Superfine  flour,  $6.75.  Thesep 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  previous  week. 

Fugitive  Slaves.  —  The  Detroit  Advertiser  says 
seventy  fugitive  slaves  recently  arrived  in  Canad 
one  train  from  the  interior  of  Tennessee,  probabi 
largest  number  that  ever  escaped  in  one  company, 
week  before,  companies  of  twelve,  seven,  and  fivo 
safely  landed,  making  a  total,  within  a  week,  of  ni 
four  slaves. 

Education  in  Prussia. — By  a  law  of  Prussia,  every  ij 
l?elween  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  is  requir; 
go  to  school,  and  to  le.arn  to  read  and  write.  So; 
ral  is  elementary  instruction,  that  in  the  standing  ' 
of  126,000  men,  only  two  soldiers  were  found  who! 
unable  to  read.  j 

The  Mortality  of  Cities. — The  annual  mortality  in  | 
of  the  large  cities  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  :     ha 
bout  22  in  every  1000;  Philadelphia,  22;  Bcrlir 
'urin,  26;  Paris,  28  ;  Genoa,  31;  Lyons,  33  ;  I 
36;  New  York,  38.     In  England,  France  and  I 
3  persons  die  yearly  out  of  every  Ihousa 
population;  in    Holland  and  Sweden,"  24  ;  ia  Prj 

;  in  Austria,  31  ;  in  Russia,  36. 

RECEIPTS.  ' 

Received  from  Burling  Hallock,  N.  Y.,  S2,  to 
from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  J.  Lipsey,  $4,  to  2' 
32 ;  for  Jane  Crew,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  33,  for  Ruth  StanliJ 
to  19,  vol.  32,  for  Henry  Lupton,  $6,  vols.  30,  31  nil 
for  Joshua  Stafford,  $4,  vols.  32  and  33,  for  Isaac f 
$4,  vols.  31  and  32,  for  Rebecca  Boone,  M.  Ashtoii 
Samuel  Carr,  $2  each,  vol.  32  ;  from  Asa  Ellis,  Inil 
Scott,  $2,  vol.  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
i  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superinlci  rt 
Boardiug-School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  th  . 
Fourth-day,  the  8th  of  Sixth  month,  at  10  o'clock 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clo  : 
same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instructiort 
o'clock  on  the  previous  evening.  ' 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  i( 
venth-day,  the  4th  of  the  mouth. 

Fifth  month,  1859.  Joel  Evass,  CIh 


WANTED.  i 

For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Te.aclie,J 
fied  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  the 
ranches  of  study.  Application  may  be  made 
orah  M.Williamson,  No.  1024  Arch  street;  M» 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S. 
).  335  S.  Fifth  street.  Early  application  is  desi 
Fifth  mo.  24th,  1859. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Com 

room  on  Arch  street,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  montl 

at  3  o'clock,  P.M.  M.  C.  CoPB,  £ 


PILE  &  M'ELliOY,  PRrNTEllS, 
?  slreei,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania Ba 
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•'}Ve  left  New  Lancaster,  feeling  the  reward  of 
re^  peace,  and  some  tears  of  rejoicing  fell  from 
y  i/es  as  I  rode  on  my  way,  in  contemplating  the 

n'  favours  and  mercies  1  have  received  from 
untiful  hand  of  Israel's  God." 
"'th  of  Ninth  month.  Attended  Walnut  Creek 
eepg,  where  I  had  much  labour  with,  and  deep 
eli^  for,  a  tried  and  tempted  state.  After  the 
eecig  a  woman  took  an  opportunity  to  open  her 
inlto  me,  and  said  she  knew  not  what  was  to 
!C(lie  of  her;  she  was  so  tempted,  and  something 
ei'fd  to  be  always  following  her,  trying  to  in- 
ic  her  to  take  her  own  life.  It  was  very  dis- 
es|ng  to  my  feelings  ;  but  I  gave  her  the  best 
lvi3  that  was  afforded  me  at  the  time,  and  in 
y  leart  committed  her  to  the  great  Caretaker, 
eijjesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Physician  of  value. 
"  th.  Went  to  Lee's  Creek  meeting,  in  company 
itlJMildred  Ratcliff.  When  I  first  sat  down,  I 
ovht  nothing  could  be  done  here,  nor  any  good 
itiised,  for  the  noise  of  the  little  children.  I 
nijed  thirteen  small  children  dandling  upon  the 
p,;ind  two  walking  about  the  floor.  But  lie 
hcpan  still  the  waves,  even  of  the  troubled  ocean, 
isjileased  to  give  us  a  time  of  stillness,  and  we 
idja  favoured  meeting  and  thought  ourselves 
BW  repaid  for  coming  here. 
'^th.  Rode  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
very  rough  road,  and  being  much  fatigued, 
idn  a  wilderness  country,  I  came  very  near  re- 

g  at  my  lot,  and  said  that  which  I  ought  not 
Ive  said,  like  murmuring  at  the  hardships  and 

les  I  endured.     Alas  !  it  was  presumptuous, 
suifered  very  much  for  it   in  the  night,  but 

heartfelt  repentance  I  found  forgiveness  ;  yet 

lesc  few  words  I  suffered  more  than  I  remem- 
rp  have  done  in  a  long  time,  either  for  word  or 

ey  now  came  into  a  part  of  the  country  where 

dease  called  the  cold  plague,  was  prevailing, 

iqit  some  places  so  many  of  the  families  were 

ill  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  procure  enter- 

lent;   the  disease  being  considered  infectious, 

in  many  cases  very  malignant  and   mortal; 

ompanions  apprehended  danger  from  exposure 

were  very  much  afraid  of  it,  and  reluctantly 

where  it  was  known  to  be.     This  brou;;bt  her 


into  a  great  strait,  and  plunged  her  mind  into  much 
discouragement.  She  felt  tenderly  for  them,  and 
while  her  faith  was  strong  that  they  should  be  pre- 
served from  the  pestilence  so  long  as  they  were  in 
the  path  of  duty,  she  could  but  feel  deeply  the 
responsibility  of  taking  them  into  the  way  of  d 
ger.  Painful  were  her  conflicts,  and  earnest  her 
cries  to  the  Lord  for  right  direction  and  for  entire 
resignation  to  his  will ;  and  after  a  season  of  mucl 
mental  sufi'eriug,  she  was  confirmed  iu  the  pcrsua- 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  on  with  her  reli- 
gious visit  as  it  had  first  been  unfolded  to  her  ir 
the  Divine  light,  leaving  all  else  to  the  ordering  of 
her  gracious  Preserver.  In  communicating  this 
conclusion  to  her  companions,  she  left  them  entirely 
at  liberty  either  to  go  with  her  or  not,  as  should 
feel  most  comfortable  to  themselves.  They  did 
not  feel  willing  to  leave  her,  and  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey,  committing  themselves  to 
the  protecting  care  of  Him,  in  whose  hand  are  the 
issues  from  death.  She  writes  under  date  of  Ninth 
month  13th. 

"  Passed  through  Urbanna,  and  came  to  the 
house  of  P.  II ,  who  honestly  told  us  his  house  was 
full  already,  and  they  had  several  sick.  On  ask- 
ing him  where  we  could  go,  he  said  there  was  a 
house  about  a  mile  further  on  ;  but  if  we  thought 
we  could  make  out  with  the  accommodation  he 
could  give  us,  we  were  very  welcome.  Being  very 
weary  with  travelling,  we  turned  iu  with  them,  and 
as  wc  were  going  into  the  house,  my  female  com- 
panion asked  me  if  I  did  think  it  was  required  of 
us  to  go  where  things  wore  in  this  way.  When  I 
sat  down  by  the  fireside,  my  body  ached  with  fa- 
tigue, and  my  heart  with  discouragement,  yet  on 
reflection  I  felt  satisfied  in  my  mind  that  it  was  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  I  had  come.  Next 
day  went  to  their  meeting,  and  although  it  was 
small  by  reason  of  the  sickness  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, yet  it  was  satisfactory. 

■'  18th.  Attended  Derby  Creek  meeting,  where  I 
experienced  much  close  labour  and  exercise,  but  at 
length  was  set  free  and  felt  clear. 

19th.  Was  at  Mad  River  meeting,  where  my 
soul  sang  praises  to  the  Lord  for  the  many  favours 
and  mercies  I  have  received,  and  for  his  redeeming 
love  universally  extended  to  all  mankind.  Next 
day  we  crossed  the  Mad  River,  and  bade  farewell 
to  Friends  and  others  of  these  settlements,  with  that 
enriching  peace  of  mind,  which  amply  rewarded 
us  for  all  our  toil  in  making  this  visit  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Some  of  the  places  we  have  been  at,  were 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Indian  lino,  and 
Friends  have  several  times  been  alarmed  by  the 
its  of  the  hostile  natives;  but  when  they  found 
Friends  had  no  guns,  and  would  not  fight,  they 
went  away  without  doing  them  any  hurt. 

In  passing  again  through  Urbanna,  we  saw  the 
horsemen  gathering  there,  fifteen  hundred  of  them 
being  to  assemble  here  previous  to  going  out  to 
battle.  At  our  next  lodging  place,  I  said  in  my 
heart,  surely  this  is  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  for 
we  could  hear  the  barking  of  the  wolves  around  us, 
e  sat  iu  the  house,  aud  there  was  sickness  in 
the  family,  so  that  we  were  much  discouraged,  and 
I  repeated  to  myself  Cowpcr's  touching  lines  : 


Wlien  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there, 
BntalasI  recollection  at  band 

Almost  hurries  me  into  despair. 
But  there's  racrcy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy — encouraging  thought, — 
Gives  even  aflliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  bis  lot. 

Although  the  scene  around  us  seemed  gloomy  in 
one  sense,  the  inhabitants  inclosed  by  the  wilder- 
ness which  makes  the  place  seem  solitary,  and  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts  is  heard  in  their  dwell- 
ings, and  the  pestilence  now  passing  up  and  down 
among  tiiem,  while  in  the  towns  there  is  the  noise 
of  warriors  preparing  for  battle,  and  the  hostile 
Indians  near  their  borders,  yet  even  here  is  a  place 
of  repose  for  the  mind  when  centred  on  the  Lord, 
and  in  sweet  meditation  I  felt  a  joy  and  divine 
harmony,  and  living  praises  to  Israel's  God,  while 
a  lively  spring  of  faith  arose,  whereby  I  was  ena- 
bled to  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord. 

"  22d.  Was  at  Embree's  meeting.  It  rained 
very  hard,  but  wc  were  favoured  to  witness  tho 
living  presence  of  Him  whom  wc  .'eek,  aud  a  wo- 
man of  another  religious  society,  who  was  there, 
said  she  would  be  willing  to  go  every  day  through 
the  mud  and  rain  for  the  sake  of  being  at  such  a 
meeting. 

"23d.  Attended  Cesar's  Creek  meeting,  where 
much  exercise  was  felt  and  labour  bestowed,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  battle  went  on  the  King's  side, 
until  there  was  not  a  foe  left.  After  meeting,  went 
to  the  house  of  our  friend,  Charity  Cook,  with  whom 
and  her  husband  and  children  we  had  an  agreeable 
time. 

"  26th.  Was  at  the   meeting  at   Waynesville, 
hich  was  large  and  satisfactory ;  favoured  with 
the  cementing  love  of  God  which  reigned  over  death 
and  darkness. 

Sixth-day,  7th  of  Tenth  month.  Went  to 
Centre  meeting,  which  was  large,  and,  I  was  told 
by  others,  satisfactory.  When  I  first  took  my  seat, 
I  was  deeply  sensible  of  weakness  and  poverty,  but 
30on  was  brought  under  exercise,  and  into  public 
labour,  having  to  stand  up  with  but  a  very  small 
spring  of  Divine  life,  but,  as  I  went  on,  witnessed 
an  increase  of  strength  and  life,  to  the  relief  and 
peace  of  my  own  mind. 

"  14th  of  Tenth  month.  Having  attended  the 
ast  meeting  that  I  had  a  prospect  of  visiting  in 
these  parts,  I  was  made  thankful  in  having  a  sweet 
evidence  given  me  that  my  labours  were  accepted 
by  Him,  who  regardeth  the  little  ones ;  and  taking 
leave  of  the  Friends  who  accompanied  us,  with  an 
appearance  of  heartfelt  afi'ection,  we  set  out  for 
Chilicothe. 

First-day,  16th  of  Tenth  month.  It  appeared 
right  for  us  to  have  a  public  meeting  at  Chilicothe, 
which  was  accordingly  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
court-house.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
showed  us  much  kindness,  and  not  only  gave  out 
word  of  our  intention  in  their  meetings,  but  broke 
eir's  up  earlier  in  order  to  make  way  for  ours, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  company  of  people, 
I  was  told  that  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  per- 
sons were  counted,  who  came  out  of  the  house,  be- 
side many  that  stood   around  the  door,  aud  there 
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were  only  two  beside  ourselves  who  made  auy  ap- 
pearance of  Friends.  We  were  treated  with  kiud- 
uess  by  those  from  whom  we  should  hardly  have 
looked  for  it ;   even  by  the  war  party.     General 

MoA "s  wife  came   and  took  dinner  with  us, 

walked  with  us  to  meeting,  and  sat  in  it  by  uiy 
side.  Many  military  officers,  in  their  shining  uni- 
forms, were  present,  and  sat  with  solid  countenances, 
and  I  could  but  adore  the  universal  love  and 
mercy  of  God  to  all  souls,  who  graciously  makes 
himself  known  in  the  hearts  of  all,  though  many 
come  short  in  obedience." 

After  this  meeting,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing 
invitation,  they  went  to  the  h(  use  of  a  General, 
then  absent  from  home,  in  the  American  army.  His 
wife  had  been  at  the  meeting,  and  was  much  ten- 
dered under  the  testimony  of  Rebecca  Ilubbs.  In 
the  course  of  the  visit  she  manifested  great  anxiety 
on  account  of  her  husband,  word  having  been  re- 
ceived from  him  that  the  army  was  expecting  a 
battle  about  that  time,  and  she  was  much  distressed 
lest  her  husband  should  be  killed  himself,  or  be 
instrumental  in  shedding  the  blood  of  others.  To 
add  to  her  aflBiction  her  only  son  had  recently  been 
drafted  for  the  army  ;  and  she  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation that  he  would  receive  marching  orders.  Ke- 
becca  seemed  to  be  brought  into  much  sympathy 
with  this  distressed  woman,  and  before  they  left 
the  house,  sought  and  obtained  a  religious  oppor 
tunity,  in  which  she  had  to  assure  her  that  he; 
husband  would  not  be  in  the  expected  battle,  but 
that  his  troops  would  be  disbanded,  and  he  return 
shortly  to  her  in  safety  ;  and  that  as  regarded  her 
son,  he  would  not  leave  her,  for  that  the  drafted 
men  would  not  be  called  out.  Deeply  impressed 
with  Rebecca's  religious  communications  both  at 
the  meeting  and  in  her  own  house,  these  prophetic 
declarations  found  a  ready  response  in  the  mind 
of  the  General's  wife,  and  they  left  her  in  tears, 
greatly  comforted  and  strengthened  by  the  visit, 
It  was  a  very  common  circumstance  for  Rebecca 
Hubbs  to  give  way  to  discouraging  reasonings,  after 
having  been  helped  through  a  meeting  or  other  re 
ligious  engagement,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
she  suffered  more  than  usual  from  this  cause.  Th 
uncommon  character  of  her  communication  in  this 
instance  furnished  a  fruitful  source  for  arousing 
her  fears,  and  although  at  the  time  she  had  believed 
herself  rightly  authorized  to  say  what  she  did,  yet 
she  soon  began  to  call  all  in  question.  The  prospect 
of  the  meeting  at  Chilicothe  had  been  very  exer- 
cising, and  her  fears  respecting  it  many  and  strong  ; 
and  her  prayers  for  Divine  help  to  get  through  it 
to  the  honour  of  her  Master,  and  the  good  of  the 
people,  had  been,  as  she  believed,  mercifully  heard 
and  answered.  The  General's  wife,  as  well  as 
many  others,  had  been  much  affected  and  tendered, 
and  now  she  thought  if  after  having  been  thus  gra- 
ciously cared  for  and  owned  by  Him  whom  she 
desired  to  serve,  she  had  presumptuously  uttered 
what  was  not  given  her,  and  it  should  not  be  ful- 
filled, the  tender-spirited  woman  might  be  stum- 
bled and  induced  to  doubt  her  commission,  and 
thus  a  shade  be  brought  over  the  Truth.  Consid- 
erations of  this  kind  marred  the  peace  she  felt  af- 
ter the  meeting,  and  though  at  times  enabled  to 
rise  above  them,  and  in  the  retrospect  of  her  la- 
bours to  feel  the  precious  answer  of  "  Well  done," 
yet  she  frequently  thought  during  the  homeward 
journey  that  if  she  could  only  know  that  her  words 
had  been  fulfilled,  her  cup  of  rejoicing  would  be 
full. 

About  two  months  after  reaching  home,  and  re 
turning  her  certificate,  she  received  a  letter  from 
the  General's  wife,  in  which  she  said,  "  every  word 
you  told  me  at  my  house  has  been  fulfilled.      My 


were  discharged,  and  ho  returned  home  in  safety, 
and  my  sou  did  not  go  into  the  army,  the  drafted 
men  not  being  called  out."  This  intelligence  bowed 
her  spirit  in  humble  gratitude  to  Him,  who,  when 
he  puts  forth  bis  sheep,  goes  before  them  ;  and  she 
could  say  in  truth,  good  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 
to  be  praised. 

From  Chilicothe  they  turned  their  faces  home- 
rd,  and,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  were  at 
Marlborough  meeting  in   Ohio,  of  which   she  re- 
arks,  "I  felt  much  exercise  of  mind  in  thismeet- 
g,  that  Friends  might  be  clothed  with  the  meek, 
humble  spirit  of  Jesus,  whose  love  to  the  returning 
nting  sinner  is  so  great  that  he  said  there  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need 
no  repentance.     My  mind  obtained  relief  from  its 
exercise,  and  although  I  felt   cold   and  barren  on 
first  sitting  down  in  the  meeting,  yet  I  believe  it 
was  a  favoured  season  and  ended  well.'' 


For   "The  Friend.' 

Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies. 

(Cuutinued  fiujii  page  2'J9.) 

Montscrrat. — After  referring  to  "  the  improved 
and  improving  state  of  the  community,  as  allowed 
on  all  hands,"  and  giving  various  details,  the  Go- 
vernor says,  (in  1853,)  "  So  much  for  the  increase 
of  confidence,  enterprise,  and  industry  in  Mont- 
serrat.''  ■'  No  island  in  these  seas  exhibits  a  more 
decisive  tendency  to  social  and  moral  regeneration 
and  improvement.  The  rural  population  are  quiet, 
contented  and  orderly.  Their  condition  one  of  great 
comfort."  A  new  system  of  taxation,  (as  we  un- 
derstand, throwing  it  ofi'  imports  upon  real  pro- 
perty,) came  into  operation  in  June,  1856,  and 
with  such  striking  and  powerful  cfi'ect,  that  the 
imports  more  than  doubled  in  value  in  the  course 
of  the  year ! 

Ncvis. — "  The  case  of  this  island  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, because  in  it  an  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  taxartion,  which  may  perhaps  some  day  be- 
come generally  adopted  throughout  the  world. 
Things  in  Nevis  had  got  to  such  a  desperate  state 
they  were,  in  fact,  past  all  bearing — that  at  last 
Mr.  President  Seymour,  a  gentleman  of  remark- 
able boldness  and  vigour,  induced  the  legislature 
to  consent  to  a  radical  change  in  the  fiscal  system. 
The  import  duties  were  totally  abolished  ;  and  a 
tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  placed  on  rentals.  Small 
the  field  was  in  which  this  experiment  was  tried 
its  astonishing  results  are  worth  noting  by  states- 
men. The  new  system  came  into  play,  March, 
1856.  In  that  year  the  imports  rose  from  £19,728 
to  £34,449.  New  shops  were  .speedily  opened 
House-rent  rose  three-fold.  The  sound  of  the 
hammer  was  heard,  and  the  smell  of  fresh  paint 
experienced,  where  all  had  been  crumbling  decay 
The  roads  appear  as  if  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  had  new  clothed  themselves,  and  in  tlu 
harbour,  so  often  deserted,  I  now  count  ten  ship; 
of  considerable  burden." — (Report,  1857.)  Pre 
sideut  Rumbold,  who  succeeded  President  Seymour, 
disapproved  of  the  change  on  account  of  the  greater 
difiiculty  of  raising  revenue  by  direct  taxation 
lie  says,  however,  that  there  appears  now  to  be  at 
work  an  industrious  spirit  of  improvement ;  culti 
vation  appears  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  There 
is  ample  room  to  hope  for  the  gradual  regeneration 
of  the  colony. 

St.  Kilts. — "A  larger  quantity  of  sucrar  is  pro- 
duced now  than  in  the  time  of  slavery,  though  on 
a  smaller  area."     "  The  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  i-land    are    most    encouraging.     Its   financial 
lition  continues  satisfactory  ;  so  do  the  educa- 


£246,536  in  1856  to  £3.52,769  in  1857.  Attem  | 
ance  in  schools  steadily  increasing ;  crime  steadil : 
diminishing."  i 

St.  Lucia. — "  At  no  period  in  her  history  w:j 
there  a  greater  breadth  of  land  under  cultivaticj 
than  at  the  present  moment." — (1853.)  The  edi 
cation  returns  are  "  on  the  whole  extremely  sati  1 
factory."  There  seems  to  the  Governor  to  be  "  e  t 
ncreasing  desire  on  the  part  of  a  very  respectab  i 
(that  is  in  point  of  numbers)  portion  of  the  inli  i 
bitants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  schools."  ' 
1857,  the  administrator  notes  the  extension 
cane  cultivation,  and  says  that  the  "  aspect  of  tlj 
country  is  more  promising,  the  prospects  of  tli 
agriculturists  are  encouraginir."  Sujar  exporti| 
from  1838  to  1842,  4,58S,475''lbs.  each  year;  froj 
1852  to  1856,  6,392,093  lbs.  annually.  ' 

St.  Vincent. — In  1852,  the  Governor  describil 
the  financial  management  as  inexcusable.  ; 
1856,  important  reforms  were  made.  The  resi; 
is  that  in  1857,  he  says,  "  It  is  matter  of  gre; 
satisfaction  to  me  to  state  that  the  foundation  h. 
been  laid  for  a  great  and  progressive  improvemeni ; 
He  speaks  of  "  extended  cultivation,  and  of  a  real : 
sound  and  healthy  state  of  the  colony  at  preset  1 
-■  d  a  cheering  and  promising  prospect  for  thef 
ture."  He  says  the  condition  of  the  labourer; 
almost  universally  one  of  comfort ;  and  descrilj 
the  rising  villages,  the  growing  number  of  lea:j 
'y  progressij 


husband  was  not  in  any  engagement ;  his  troops  |tiou    returns.     The   whole    trade    increased    from 


holders  and  freeholders,  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  value  of  imports.  In  1858,  i 
describes  the  colony  as  "in  a  most  satisfactoj 
state."  "Agricultural  operations  largely  exteti 
ed  ;"  his  anticipation  of  its  continued  progress  a 
perity  had  been  fully  realized.  Imports  ai 
exports  had  increased  from  £249,526  in  1856,j 
£406,159  in  1857.  And  he  expressly  attribu.j 
it  to  "  increased  cultivation  and  prosperity.'' 
says  the  cheerful  prospects  of  1856  are  being  fu, 
realized.  The  present  position  of  St.  "N'incenij 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  future  most  promising 

In  Tobago  again  the  accounts  were  dismal 
1852  and  1853,  which  the  Governor  said  was  ' 
yond  doubt  owing  to  the  state  of  the  financial  i 
fairs.  In  1856,  however,  an  improved  syst, 
having  been  adopted,  the  result  is  that  already  \ 
Governor  has  much  satisfaction  in  taking  a  m  i 
encouraging  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  colpi 
"A  marked  improvement  is  visible  in  the  revei 
returns.  The  labourers  are  described  as  w. 
behaved  and  industrious."  . 

Tortola,  under  .slavery,  exported  15,559  cwt, 
sugar.  It  now  exports  none  at  all.  But  ; 
change  is  wholly  an  advantage.  The  island  i 
singularly  suited  for  the  raising  of  stock,  and  i- 
cordingly  "  all  the  people,  with  a  few  exceptic^ 
are  owners  of  cattle,  which  they  dispose  of  to  git 
advantage."  "  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  abl(;) 
observe,  that  the  labouring  population  appear  fi( 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  t  f 
children,  and  that  the  latter  manliest  a  great  • 
sire  to  benefit  by  the  opportunity  afl'orded  the ' 

Trinidad  is  highly  flourishing.  The  wl« 
trade  has  increased  from  a  yearly  average  urJ 
slavery,  of  £810,636  to  £1,239,241  in  1856.  « 
1852,  the  crop  was  the  largest  ever  shipped  tji 
the  island;  and  it  has  been  extending  sinct.'- 
"  marked  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of « 
sugar  estates.'' 

These  specific  accounts  of  the  several  islij 
are  borne  out  by  the  statistics  and  reports 
relate  to  our  West  Indies  en  vuisse.  To  me 
business  one  fact  will  seem  almost  enougl 
itself  to  show  their  sound  commercial  state, 
ly,  that  in  the  year  1857,  the  Colonial  Bank 
ceivcd  bills  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  am 
of  more  than  £1,300,000,   and  less  than  £* 
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yiz  returned.  Nor  was  there  a  single  failure 
n'he  West  Inilia  trade  during  tbe  severe  com. 
n  cial  erisi.s  iu  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Fur- 
Lmore  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  rum,  cocoa, 
II  all  exported  in  iuereasing  quantities.  The 
0  1  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West  In- 
ii  ill  l^ai,  were  valued  at  half  a  million  more 
h  1  till'  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  and 
,c;  iilly  ill  that  year,  equalled  her  exports  to  Swe- 
ll.'  N-iwiiy,  Denmark,  Greece,  Azores,  Madeira 

II  .M'lroeeo  all  combined.  The  exports  and  im- 
10 s  t 'wrther  of  the  West  Indies  amounted  in  the 

0  yi  lirs  ending  with  1853,  to  just  £:52,500,0()0  ; 

III  ill  the  four  years  ending  with  1857,  to  just 
i:  ,(111(1,000,  an   increase  of  £-1,500,000   in  tour 

1  >.  In  1857,  the  total  trade  of  these  islands, 
.)  Ill    fro,  was  valued   at  £10,735,000,  and  the 

I  '  ol  Migar  alone  imported  from  them  into  the 
i.J  Kingdom  iu  that  year  was  no  less  than 
..•il-.dOO. 

lirsr  oflioial  statistics  and  reports  absolutely 
lciiii>tiate  the  fact  that  the  West  Indies  are  ra- 
liij-  advancing  iu  wealth  and  prosperity;  nor 
IU  it  lie  supposed  that  they  are  merely  "  putting 
iiuy  ill  their  purse,"  without  a  corresponding 
iliiK/c  iu  the  general  character  of  the  people. 
II  Ills  respect  the  change  from  the  old  state  of 
lii^s  is  described  on  all  hands  as  being  most  gra- 
il; ig ;  and  especially  in  those  thousands  of  cases 
ih-v.  tlic  negroes  have  built,  altogether,  new  vil- 
■it.i  for  themselves.  The  cottages  are  either 
leily  thatched  or  shingled  with  pieces  of  hard 
roil.  Some  are  built  of  stone  or  wood ;  but 
;ei;ra]ly  are  plastered  also  on  the  outside,  and 
fLewashed.  Many  are  ornamented  with  a  por- 
ir  in  IVoiit,  to  screen  the  sitting  apartment  from 
uiiud  raiu;  while  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
jras  well  as  to  add  to  their  appearance,  they 
xLit  either  shutters  or  jalousies,  painted  green, 
T  uall  glass  windows. 

'(There  is  usually  a  sleeping  apartment  at  each 
n('and  a  sitting-room  in  the  centre.  The  floors 
rtiin  most  instances  terraced,  although  boarded 
nil  for  sleeping-rooms  are  becoming  common. 
lay  of  the  latter  contain  good  mahogany  bed- 
teis,    a    washing-stand,     a    looking-glass,     and 


hi.s.  The  middle  apartment  is  usually  fur- 
is|:d  with  a  side-board,  displaying  sundry  arti- 
leof  crockery-ware,  some  decent-looking  chairs, 
m  not  unfrcquently  with  a  few  broad  sheets  of 
bePract  Society,  hung  round  the  walls  in  neat 
■aies  of  cedar.  For  cuoking  food  and  other 
oicstic  purposes,  a  little  room  or  two  is  erected 
t  fe  back  of  the  cottage,  where  are  also  arranged 
bejarious  conveniences  for  keeping  domestic  stock. 
^hjvillages  are  laid  out  in  regular  order,  being 
iivjed  into  lots  more  or  less  intersected  by  roads 
r  jreets.  The  plots  are  usually  in  the  form  of 
n  )long  square.  The  cottage  is  situated  at  an 
qil  distance  from  each  side  of  the  allotment, 
111  at  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  public 
lie  ugh&re.  The  piece  of  ground  in  front  is,  in 
OB  instances,  cultivated  in  the  style  of  an  Euro- 
lea  garden,  displaying  rose-bushes,  and  other 
ovring  shrubs,  among  the  choicer  vegetable 
roietions;  while  the  remainder  is  covered  with 
be  substantial  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the 
ou  ry  hetcrogoncou.sly  intermixed. 

The  result  is,  that  they  present  a  very  pleasing 

ppiraneo.     Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  reminded  by 

in  the   hills,  of  the  villages  in  Switzerland, 

ncjic  says  they  have  a  decided  air  of  progressive 

iv^zation  and  comfort  about  them ;  and  that  it  is 

clear  whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere, 

their  inhabitants  are  not  retrograding  either 

leir  moral   or  physical  condition.     And  the 

despatch  contains  a  report  by  a  stipendiary 


magistrate,  and  speaks  of  the  thousands  of  well- 
cultivated  settlements,  with  their  tastefully  arranged 
cottages  and  gardens,  which  have  given  quite  a 
different  appearance  to  the  country  since  August, 
1838,  and  bespeak  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
the  occupants,  and  present  a  cheering  aspect  and 
encouraging  hope  for  the  future." — (1854.) 

(To  bo  contiDued.) 

For  "  The  Friond." 

BIOCRAPniCAl   SKETCHES 

Of  iMinistcrs  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
ot  Uie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philudulijliia. 

TUOMAS   BROWN. 
(CoutiDucd  from  p.igo  302.) 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  an  apoplec- 
tic stroke,  from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 
During  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  thus  expressed 
himself  to  some  Friends  who  were  with  him,  "  I  am 
fine  and  easy,  and  don't  know  but  I  may  recover. 
If  I  should,  I  expect  to  see  many  a  gloomy  day ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  live  longer,  if  1 
might  be  a  means  of  exalting  religion,  that  the 
gift  bestowed  on  me  might  shine  brighter  than  it 
hath  ever  yet  done,  or  else  I  had  abundantly  bet- 
ter go  now.  I  think  I  have  shone  but  glimmcringly 
to  what  I  might  have  done,  had  I  been  still  more 
faithful ;  though  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  a 
presumptuous  temper,  or  wilful  disobedience.  But 
I  can  say  it  has  often  happened  with  me,  as  with 
the  poor  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  whilst  I  was 
waking  ready,  another  has  stepped  in.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  my  gift  has  been  different  from  some  of 
my  brethren :  I  have  not  been  led  so  much  into 
little  things.     But  I  am  far  from  judging  them. 

'•  I  have  often  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  have  experienced  the  possi- 
bility of  a  soul's  subsisting  the  full  space  of  forty 
days  without  receiving  anything.  Living  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight.  Provided  they  keep  upon  the 
foundations  of  convincement  and  conviction,  and  not 
turn  aside  to  take  a  prospect  of  the  world,  and 
desire  to  draw  their  comfort  from  visibles,  they 
will  be  supported  by  an  invisible  power;  for  He 
will  be  sure  to  appear,  and  when  he  doth  appear, 
at  times,  rend  the  veil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
with  an  invitation,  as  Samuel  [Fothergill]  used  to 
say,  '  Come  up  hither,  and  behold  the  Bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife.'  Then  the  soul  will  have  to  enjoy 
and  see  things  beyond  expressing  ;  my  tongue  can 
do  little  or  nothing  at  .setting  it  forth.  The  soul 
will  be  filled  with  holy  admiration,  and  say,  '  Who 
is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.' 

"  Athough  the  soul  has  at  times  to  behold  the 
glory, splendour,  and  magnitude  of  the  true  church  or 
spouse  of  Christ,  yet  these  extraordinary  sights  are 
but  seldom.  Though  I  have  had  at  times  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  God,  yet  there  are  times  that  the  soul 
is  so  veiled,  and  surrounded  with  temptations  and 
fiery  trials,  and  all  good  out  of  sight,  that  I  have 
wondered  that  I  was  made  choice  of.  But  I  have 
experienced,  that  they  that  would  reign  with  Christ, 
must  suffer  with  him.  I  never  expect  to  get  beyond 
it,  while  I  am  clothed  with  this  clog  of  mortality. 

"  People  may  have  a  regular  outside,  and  be  di- 
ligent in  attending  nioetiugs,  and  yet  know  little  or 
nothing  of  true  religion;  for  formality  and  externals 
are  nothing ;  religion  is  an  internal  subject,  sub- 
sisting between  Christ  and  the  soul.  I  don't  con- 
fine it  to  our  name,  but  amongst  the  different  names 
there  are  those  that  my  soul  is  nearly  united  to, 
who  are  in  a  good  degree,  I  do  believe,  in  posses- 
sion of  that  religion  which  is  revealed  from  heaven. 
And  I  am  in  the  faith,  that  there  will  be  those 
raised  up  who  will  shine  as  bright  stars,  and  reli- 


gion will  grow  and  prosper,  and  the  holy  flame 
ri.se  to  a  greater  height  than  it  hath  ever  yet  done. 
I  can  say  with  the  holy  apostle,  I  have  nothing  to 
boast  ot,  save  my  infirmities,  yet  thus  much  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  I  die  now,  I  die  a  lover  of  God 
and  religion." 

He  then  expressed  his  compassionate  sympathy 
with  the  poor  attiicted  churches  in  various  parts, 
and  concluded  his  remarks  with  these  words,  "Be 
of  good  cheer,  little  flock,  for  greater  is  he  that  is 
in  you,  than  he  that  is  iu  the  world." 

Ilis  disorder  increasing  upon  him,  he  departed 
this  life  en  the  '-ilst  of  the  Sixth  month,  1757,  in 
the  Cist  year  of  his  age. 

Samuel  Fothergill  thus  writes  concerning  Thomas 
Brown  :  "  Worthy  Thomas  Brown,  I  hear,  is  re- 
moved to  the  full  and  everlasting  fruition  of  that 
society  amongst  whom  he  happily  conversed  in  his 
pilgrimage  below,  to  abide  with  everlasting  burn- 
ings in  seraphic  love,  where  he  lighted  his  (ire 
when  he  sacrificed  before  the  congregation.  Oh, 
happy,  desirable  release  from  care  and  pain,  to 
freedom  and  eternal  certainty  !  The  chilling  wind.s 
of  this  world's  care  can  no  more  obstruct  his  ver- 
dure and  fragraucy,  but,  planted  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  life,  his  leaves  and  fruits  will  be  ever 
produced,  through  all  the  duration  of  the  everlast- 
ing year." 

JOHN   BROWN. 

John  Brown,  of  Barking,  in  Essex  county, 
England,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  uncle  of  the 
above  Thomas  Brown,  became  involved  in  debt, 
and,  in  a  time  of  weakness,  left  his  native  place, 
without  consulting  his  creditors,  and  with  his  wife 
came  over  to  Penn.'sylvania.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  exerted  himself  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
In  the  meantime  Friends  of  Barking  JMonthly  Meet- 
ing testified  its  disunity,  both  with  John  and  his 
wife,  as  having  done  that  which  the  Truth  did  not 
allow  of.  Years  passed  on,  John  Brown  maintain- 
ed a  fair  and  honourable  character  amongst  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  things  of  this  world  ho 
was  prosperous.  In  the  year  1717,  when  Thomas 
Chalkley  was  about  making  a  voyage  to  England, 
John  Brown  placed  assets  in  his  hands  to  meet  all 
his  indebtedness  there,  which,  through  the  addition 
of  .seventeen  years'  interest,  had  largely  increased. 
Friends  of  Barking  having  been  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  issued  a  certificate  to  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  dated  Fifth  mo.  4th,  1718,  for 
the  aforesaid  John  and  his  wife,  in  which  they  say 
they  "  find  the  creditors  are  now  all  paid  to  their 
satisfaction,  only  about  four  or  five  that  we  under- 
stand cannot  be  heard  of,  the  said  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley  declaring  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  rest  as  he  can 
find  them.  This  we  allow  to  be  a  noble  act  of 
honesty,  and  by  the  said  John  Brown  and  wife  so 
doing,  hath  gained  reputation  to  themselves  and 
our  holy  profession.  Being  heartily  glad  of  the 
good  character  we  hear  of  thein  since  they  came 
amongst  you  to  settle,  we  commend  them  unto  you, 
desiring  you  tenderly  to  receive  them,  and  to  watch 
over  them  in  the  Lord.  So  with  the  salutations  of 
dear  love  unto  you,  we  remain  your  friends  and 
brethren  in  the  precious  Truth." 

John  Brown  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia, 
respected  and  esteemed  amongst  his  fellow-profes- 
sors and  his  neighbours,  to  his  death,  which  occur- 
red about  two  years  after  the  above  certificate  was 
issued.  He  testified  his  love  to  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  which  he  was  a  member  in  his  will,  leaving 
a  legacy  forthe  use  of  its  poor  members. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Beware  also  of  affectation  in  speech ;  it  often 
wrongs  matter,  and  always  shows  a  weak  sjde. 
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THE    mi  END. 


For  "  The  Friend, 
JOB'S  CAPTIVITY  TURNED. 
'Tbe  Lord  turned  the  caj.tivity  of"  Job  u-!ini  he pra^ 


Though  sick  and  in  sorrow,  Job  lifted  his  prayer 
For  his  friends,  whose  reproaches  were  grievous  to  bear : 
No  comfort  they  gave  him,  forargumeut  led. 
They  heaped  on  him  coals  of  hot  censure  instead. 

At  his  mournful  complainings  they  joined  not  in  grief, 
With  soft  words  consoling  they  gave  no  relief ; 
But  sharply  declared  his  affliction  a  rod. 
To  punish  his  secret  departures  from  God. 

They  had  zeal  for  God's  honour,  but  fruitless  it  sprung. 

No  merciful  kindness  soft  sweet'ning  the  tongue ; 

And  from  hearts  o'er  whose  promptings  true  Love  doth 

not  reign, 
Defence  of  Jehovah  will  ever  be  vain. 

Upon  these,  his  reprovers,  did  judgment  alight. 
For  they  had  "not  spoken  the  thing  that  was  right;" 
And  the  spirit  that  stirred  them  for  God  to  contend, 
Was  a  spirit  to  censure,  and  not  to  amend. 


Whilst  Job  for  his  ceusurers  bent  him  to  pray, 
Their  sin  and  his  sorrow  passed  sweetly  away : 
The  voice  of  petition  turned  softly  to  praise. 
And  prosperity  shed  a  new  light  on  his  ways. 

Great  favour  was  shown  him  by  Mercy  and  Truth ; 
His  age-light  was  brighter  than  that  of  his  youth : 
And  from  that  sad  season  so  grievous  and  dim, 
God's  blessings  and  mercies  were  doubled  to  him. 

Oh,  christian  I  if  brother  or  sister  condemn. 
Let  thy  heart-voice  for  pardon  rise  sweetly  for  them 
And  as  the  warm  yearnings  awake  in  thy  breast. 
By  the  Saviour,  All-loving,  thy  soul  shall  be  blest. 


Though  sharp-tongued  reprovers  and 

Their  error,  in  all  their  harsh  judgments  on  thee ; 

Yet  God  shall  establish  the  pure  and  the  right, 

And  crown  the  dark  paths  of  his  mourners  with  light. 

N. 


Expeditio7i  to  the  Source  of  llie  Nile. — A  letter 
from  Marseilles,  France,  states  that  a  fresh  expe- 
dition has  been  organized  for  discovering  the  source 
of  the  Nile.  The  expedition  is  conducted  by  M, 
Miani,  a  Venetian,  who  has  inhabited  Cairo  for  the 
last  ten  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Geograp 
cal  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  author  of  a  map  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  He  has  carefully  studied 
the  various  diiEculties  attending  his  perilous  en- 
terprise. The  expedition  is  composed  of  the  Paris 
ian  painter,  Dumas;  Captain  Peyhoux,  of  the 
French  commercial  navy,  whose  mission  is  to  make 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  The  following  advice  from  my  beloved  father, 
ri/f,f  written  me  shortly  after  removing  to  reside  in  this 
uch  city  many  years  ago,  has  retained  its  place  in  my 
heart;  and  I  can  thankfully  testify  to  its  efficacy 
in  assisting  me  to  maintain  a  subdued  mind,  when 
about  to  engage  with  my  brethren  and  sisters  in 
the  solemn  duty  of  Divine  worship.  And  I  take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  it  for  "  The  Friend," 
hoping  it  may  arrest  the  attention  of  some  one 
who  is  conscious  of  great  poverty  at  such  times, 
and  may  be  looking  around  for  a  cause.  Trifling 
though  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  these  "  little 
foxes  that"  oftentimes  "  spoil  the  tender  vine." 

*  *  *  "  As  it  is  very  important,  my  dear 
to  set  out  right  in  whatever  we  undertake,  I  will 
ask  the  favour  of  thee,  in  taking  thy  seat  in  meet- 
ing to  keep  pretty  much  to  one  place :  and  thot 
wilt  find  it  a  great  advantage  in  helping  thee  to 
keep  thy  mind  stayed  on  such  occasions,  to  sit 
where  thou  wilt  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  looking  over  the  meeting.  When  young  persons 
go  upon  the  plan  of  sitting  in  religious  meetings, 
where  they  can  see  and  be  seen,  it  seems  like 
placing  themselves  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and 
the  enemy  will  soon  take  advantage  of  it  to  draw 
out  and  scatter  the  mind,  and  thus  rob  it  of  the 
blessing  that  often  attends  the  silent,  sincere  and 
reverent  worshipping  of  our  Heavenly  Father : 
and  I  would  also  greatly  desire  that  thou  would 
avoid  the  practice  that  young  persons  are  so  often 
in  of  standing  about  and  talking  before  and  after 
meetings ;  and  heed  not  the  apprehension  that 
thou  wilt  bo  thought  reserved  and  unsocial.  Pre- 
fer the  solid  and  sure  comfort  of  thy  dear  Saviour's 
approving  Spirit,  and  acknowledge  him  in  all  thy 
ways,  and  thou  wilt  find  the  reproach  of  his  cross 
greater  treasure  than  any  thing  the  world  can 
bestow."  *  »  *  I  have  experienced  that  all 
the  good  of  a  much  favoured  meeting  may  be  d' 
sipated  by  engaging  immediately  at  its  close,  in 
conversation  about  worldly  matters,  or  criticising 
the  labours  of  the  minister  who  may  have  spoken 
and  I  have  had  to  return  to  my  home  with  the 
blushing  consciousness  of  having  thus  frustrated 
the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  that  I  should  be 
fed,  and  my  strength  renewed. 
Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  20th,  1S59. 


Care  of  the  Eyes. — Crawford,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  reading  in  a 


jrvations,  and  fix  the  degrees  of  latitude  and]  reclined  position.     One  eye  had  to  be  taken  out 

longitude,  and  to  construct  boats  to  traverse  thej  conseijuence  of  a  cancerous  tumor  forming  behind 

lakes  which  the  expedition  may  meet ;  of  M.  Paus-[  it,  and  his  life  has  paid  the  forfeit,  after  years  of 

sel,  of  Avignon,   Secretary  to  the  expedition;  alsufi'ering  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of 


physician,  a  naturalist,  and  a  chemist,  who  are  now 
in  Egypt.  The  expedition  will  fix  its  head-quar- 
ters at  Kartoum,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  town  in  which 
about  twelve  natives  of  Marseilles  or  Genoa  reside. 
M.  Miani  is  supplied  with  a  formidable  materiel, 
and  his  escort  is  to  be  numerous.  The  members 
of  the  expedition  are  armed  with  Minnie  rifles, 
which  kill  at  one  thousand  yards,  and  with  sabres 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes, 
which  fit  to  the  rifles.  They  are  likewise  furnished 
with  cuirasses  and  metallic  masks,  to  protect  them 
from  the  bite  of  poisonous  insects.  They  carry  with 
them  likewise  a  supply  of  frightful  masks  calcu- 
lated to  terrify  the  most  savage  tribes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition,  who  will  feed  themselves  as 
they  can,  and  chiefly  by  the  chase,  will  traverse 
Nubia,  Sennar,  and  Abyssinia.  They  expect  to  go 
far  beyond  the  Equator,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
such  a  tribe  of  negroes  exists  as  the  Niara-Niam  ; 
and  if  they  find  protection,  they  will  traverse 
Africa  in  its  entire  length,  and  come  out  on  the 
coast  opposite  Zanzibar. 


money.  Prescott,  the  historian,  in  consequence  of 
a  disorder  of  a  nerve,  by  which  the  eyes  were  ren- 
dered useless  for  all  writing  purposes,  could  not 
use  a  pen,  as  he  was  unable  to  see  when  it  failed 
to  make  a  mark  for  want  of  ink ;  nor  could  he  dis- 
tinguish the  lines  or  edges  of  his  paper.  Yet,  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  he  wrote  all  his  historicals, 
using  an  agate  stylus  on  carbonated  paper,  being 
guided  as  to  the  lines  and  edges  by  brass  wires 
drawn  through  a  wooden  frame ;  but,  with  all 
these  hindrances,  he  has  made  himself  one  of  the 
most  readable  of  modern  historians,  and  earned  a 
fortune  besides. 

To  avoid  these  and  similar  calamities,  we  urge 
upon  the  young  especially,  never  to  use  the  eyes  by 
any  artificial  light  where  any  nicety  of  sight  is  re- 
quired, nor  to  use  them  in  any  strained  position,  or 
while  riding  in  rail-cars  or  carriages.  We  urge  upon 
parents,  in  view  of  the  many  incurable  eye  diseases, 
to  caution  their  children  against  reading  by  twi- 
light; that  is,  not  before  sunrise  nor  after  sunset.  It 
would  be  greatly  better  not  to  allow  them  to  read 


or  sew  by  any  artificial  light ;  but,  if  that  be  u  i 
avoidable,  let  it  be  imperative  that  they  cease  . 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  summer,  and  by  ten,  i 
farthest,  in  winter.  It  is  a  most  inexcusable  fol  , 
and  will,  sooner  or  later,  bring  its  punishment,  i 
read  or  sew  by  gas,  or  lamp,  or  candlelight,  a  . 
then  sleep  after  daylight  next  morning  as  a  hal| 
To  persons  of  all  ages  it  is  a  most  injurious  pri' 
tice. — Halls  Journal  of  Health. 

For  "  The  Friend  ; 

Christianity  in  MaJagascar. 
Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  this  island,  and  i 
almost  total  absence  of  commercial  intercourse  ' 
tween  its  inhabitants  and  those  of  Europe  or  ti 
United  States,  the  items  of  intelligence  from  i 
shores,  which,  from  time  to  time,  reach  us,  are  ' 
the  most  part  little  more  than  mere  rumors,  i 
some  general  statement  of  occurrences  said  to  h: ! 
transpired  there.  It  has,  however,  long  b(i 
known  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  peo: 
renounced  idolatry,  and  made  profession , 
the  christian  religion,  and  that  they  had  in  con 
quence  been  subjected  to  a  cruel  and  unrelent 
persecution,  which  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  \ 
complete  extirpation  of  the  new  faith,  lleporfc' 
the  constancy  and  christian  courage  of  the  convc] 
under  suffering,  and  their  faithful  adherence  j 
Him  in  whose  name  and  power  they  trusted,  e  | 
when  death  in  its  most  appalling  forms  was  pla^i 
before  them,  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  been  ; 
ceived,  and  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  in  tl; 
behalf.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory,  in  no  comDi 
degree,  to  have  some  reliable  intelligence  respii 
ing  these  interesting  people,  such  as,  we  believij 
furnished  in  a  late  work  entitled  "  Three  Visit i 
Madagascar  during  the  years  1853,  1854,  i, 
1856."  The  writer  is  ^Villiam  Ellis,  author/ 
"Polynesian  Ilesearches,"  a  man  who  hasspt 
many  years  of  his  life  in  devoted  missionary  lab( . 
In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  present  c- 
dition  of  things,  it  is  desirable,  previously,  toren 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  visit;! 
missionaries  from  England,  about  forty  years  S', 
This  object  will  be  attained  by  some  extracts  fi) 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  referred  to.  , 

"  The  Island  of  Madagascar,  extending  oveiil 
area  larger  than  that  of  Great  ]3ritain  and  Irel  1 
combined,  and  inhabited  by  more  than  three  i,- 
lions  of  people,  has  at  difi:erent  periods  attrat  1 
the  notice  of  the  chief  maritime  nations  of  Eurc; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  i 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  (J 
since  our  possession  of  Mauritius,  and  the  suj- 
qucnt  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  entered  i 
between  the  late  king  Radama  and  the  Govcil 
of  Mauritius  in  1817,  that  our  own  countrjifi 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  island  or  itfi" 
habitants. 

"  In  their  treaty  with  Radama,  whom  the  I  ;• 
lish  chose  to  regard  as  the  supreme  ruler  of « 
country,  they  sought  chiefly  the  abolition  of  < 
slave  trade,  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  1 J 
and  his  chiefs  for  the  loss  which  this  measure  w '^ 
entail  upon  them,  and  to  secure  their  co-opera  ■« 
in  rendering  it  effectual,  an  annual  payment  Ji 
made  by  the  British  government  to  the  king,  .ii 
payment  consisted  partly  of  ammuntiou  and  a  a 
and  men  were  sent  to  Madagascar,  to  iustrucli( 
native  soldiers  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  in  1 1 
tary  tactics.  To  the  arms  and  discipline  thus  p 
plied,  and  used  with  a  wanton  disregard  of  hu'i 
life  and  human  suffering,  happily  unknown  in  r 
fare  among  civilized  nations,  are  to  be  asctS 
much  of  Radama's  success  in  extending  the  d  « 
nion  of  the  Hovas  far  beyond  the  central  pro  ^ 
of  Aukova,  its  original  boundary.     Beside;  li 
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or  arms  and  training  thus  supplied  to  the 
soldiers,  a  number  of  native  youths  were 
icced  on  board  ships  of  the  British  uavy,  in 
rd^  that  they  might  learn  practical  seamanship, 
ndjie  able  to  act  as  pilots,  or  to  hold  other  of- 
ceijunder  their  own  government  at  the  several 
aiiol  the  island  ;  while  others  were  sent  to  Eug- 
mtfor  education,  and  instfuction  in  the  arts  of 
iTijied  life. 

Milissionaries  from  the  London  Missionary  So- 
i«t;reachcd  the  coast  of  Madagascar  in  lf!ll8: 
n^after  the  treaty  with  the  British  government 
aid)een  finally  ratified  in  18'20,  they  proceeded 
)  ti;  capital,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
in  who  appeared  still  more  delighted  when  they 
01  fullowed  by  a  number  of  intelligent  men  sent 
lit  y  the  same  society,  to  instruct  the  people  in 
lie  rartice  of  many  of  the  most  useful  arts.  The 
ii:i.'''  :iiid  somewhat  complex  language  of  the 
rnr  was  acquired  by  the  missionaries,  who  in- 
■•nr.il  an  alphabet  into  the  language,  arranged 

L  imiiiar,  prepared  elementary  books,  and  trans- 
Mi  (In:  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  native  tongue. 

'  II  tlii^  space  often  years  after  the  settlement 
1 1  teachers  at  the  capital,  not  fewer  than  10,000 
p  >,000  of  the  natives  had  learned  to  road,  many 
f  lem  also  to  write,  and  a  few  had  made  some 
"g'  progress  in  English,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
UDier  professed  themselves  christians.  Within  the 
inl  period,  among  the  1000  or  1500  youths  who 
»d,ieen  placed  as  apprentices  under  the  mission- 
pyirtisans,  some  had  been  taught  to  work  in  iron, 
'hill  abounds  in  the  country ;  others  had  been 
rttfcd  to  be  carpenters,  builders,  tanners,  curriers, 
iopakers,  &c.  These  were  some  of  the  most 
Jtijactory  results  of  the  king's  alliance  with  the 
Iniish,  and  the  settlement  of  English  missionaries 
» l|i  country  ;  and  although  the  advantage  of  so 
ld!;n  and  large  an  increase  of  fire-arms  among  a 
30K  very  partially  civilized  may  hate  been  ques- 
Otble,  the  substituting  of  legitimate  and  honour- 
Wcommerce  for  the  degrading  traffic  in  slaves, 
lejpeuing  of  a  way  for  frequent  and  friendly  in- 
iTdirse  with  foreigners,  the  teaching  of  useful  arts, 
lejitroduction  of  letters,  with  the  knowledge  of 
hiitianity  by  which  this  was  followed,  will  ever 
luj  the  treaty  between  Sir  llobert  Farquhar  and 
leling  Radama  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
npttant  events  in  the  modern  history  of  Mada- 

'Il'o  his  own  people,  Radama's  reign  was  one 
'  tlprecodented  prosperity,  though  of  compara- 
vef'  short  duration.  He  was  a  ruler  greatly  in 
Ivjace  of  his  time  and  his  people  ;  but  he  died 
■  m  year  1828,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-sis,  and 
lejniightening  and  humanizing  influences  which 
eilsofuU  of  promise  for  the  nation,  appear  in  a 
re  measure  to  have  terminated  with  his  life, 
humiable  and  intelligent  prince, llakatobe,  eldest 
in  if  Radama's  eldest  sister,  was  nominated  by 
le  iug  successor  to  the  throne,  but  on  the  death 
'  .idama  he  was  assassinated,  and  the  present 
ill  (Radama's  widow)  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
itprity.  For  a  time  the  schools  and  the  religious 
a((iDg  of  the  missionaries  were  allowed,  but  it 
10  became  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
e  was  changed.  The  influence  of  the  idol- 
!e;rs,  and  of  the  supporters  of  divination  and 
h  superstitions  of  the  country,  was  soon  restored 
li  former  supremacy.  lu  1835,  the  profession 
e  christian  religion  by  any  of  the  Malagasy 
aurohibited  ;  it  was  also  required  that  all  chris- 
iibooks  should  be  given  up  to  the  government, 
Kjn  1836,  the  missionaries  and  their  excellent 
la  utors,  the  christian  artisans,  departed  from  the 
Idd.  ^ 

'flight  or  nine  years  afterward,  the  evasion  of 


the  queen's  orders  prohibiting  the  removal  of  na- 
tives from  the  island  greatly  irritated  the  Malagasy 
government,  and  the  application  of  native  laws  to 
Europeans  residing  in  Madagascar,  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  native  authority,  gave  great  oflence  to 
the  foreign  traders  at  Tamatavo.  The  latter  ap- 
pealed for  assistance  to  the  English  governor  at 
Mauritius,  and  to  the  French  governor  at  Bourbon ; 
and  in  June,  1845,  one  English  and  two  French 
vessels  of  war  went  to  Tamatave  to  endeavour  to 
adjust  the  difl'erenccs  and  disputes  existing  there. 
Failing  to  effect  this  by  amicable  conference,  they 
employed  force,  fired  on  the  people,  burned  the 
town,  and  landed  and  attacked  the  fort.  But, 
though  they  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  the 
natives,  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  retire  to 
their  ships,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
thirteen  of  their  number,  whose  skulls,  according 
to  the  Malagasy  practice,  were  afterwards  fixed  on 
poles  in  front  of  the  fortification  which  they  had 
assailed. 

"  This  aggression,  so  deeply  to  bo  deplored,  pro- 
duced long  and  serious  evils.  The  government 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  every  article  of  na- 
tive produce;  and  the  trade  in  rice  and  caltle — 
the  latter  so  important  to  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon — was  thus  destroyed,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  English  admiral,  Dacros,  in 
1848,  and  the  French  admiral,  Cecile,  to  restore 
friendly  relations  between  those  nations  and  the 
Malagasy,  all  amicable  intercourse  entirely  ceased 
for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

"  Long  before  this  interruption  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  natives  and  foreigners, 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  main- 
tain, the  queen's  government  had  shown  its  fixed 
determination  not  only  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  country,  but  to  destroy  it  wher- 
ever it  might  appear.  Scarcely  had  the  missionaries 
left  the  capital  in  1836,  before  a  number  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  being  christians  were  required  to 
prove  their  innocence  by  drinking  the  'i'angena, 
or  poison  water,  which  to  many  of  them  proved 
fatal. 

"  In  the  following  year,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  people  were  accused  of  reading  religious 
books,  and  uniting  in  christian  worship.  Several 
of  these  were  severely  punished  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  unredeemable  slavery ;  and  one  devoted 
christian  woman,  llasalama,  was  put  to  death.  In 
1838,  Rafaralahy,  a  young  man  who  had  accom- 
panied the  first  Malagasy  martyr  to  the  place  of 
execution,  shared  her  fate  ;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  Rafaravavy,  with  four  of  her  companions, 
who  subsequently  visited  England,  only  saved  their 
lives  by  escaping  from  the  island.  Others  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  in  much  suffering  and 
imminent  peril,  often  seeking  concealment  and 
safety  in  the  almost  impervious  forests  and  in  the 
dreary  caverns  of  the  mountains,  until  the  year 
1842,  when  sixteen  of  them,  while  on  their  way  to 
the  coast  with  a  view  of  escaping  from  the  island, 
were  betrayed  by  their  guides,  and  taken  back  to 
the  capital,  where  nine  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to 
death. 

"  The  effect  of  these  sanguinary  proceedings 
seemed  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  govern- 
ment intended.  The  attention  of  all  classes  was 
thereby  drawn  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the 
confidence  of  many  in  their  idols  appeared  greatly 
weakened,  while  the  christians  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed in  their  faith  by  the  severe  ordeal  through 
which  it  had  sustained  them. 

"  Among  others  over  whose  minds  the  pretended 
power  of  the  idols  had  ceased  to  operate  was  the 
queen's  son,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  1846, 
after  much  conference  with  some  of  the  christians. 


this  youthful  prince  was  induced  to  renounce  the 
superstitions  of  his  country.  He  soon  afterward 
declared  him.sclf  a  christian,  and  was  baptized ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
himself  the  subject  of  religious  influence,  he  has 
ever  since  proved  himself  a  generous,  kind,  and 
faithful  friend  to  the  christians.  Through  his  in- 
fluence, and  that  of  others,  Ramonja,  a  prince  of 
the  highest  rank,  being  the  son  of  the  queen's  sis- 
ter, was  induced  to  study  the  Bible,  and  ultimately 
to  declare  his  conviction  of  its  truth.  This  prince 
publicly  identified  himself  with  the  christians,  and 
has  ever  since,  through  all  their  fearful  vicissitudes 
of  peril  and  sorrow,  proved  himself  one  of  their 
most  efiicient  and  faithful  friends,  as  well  as  the 
honourable  and  consistent  exemplar  of  their  piin- 
ciples ;  sometimes  pleading  with  the  queen  on  their 
behalf,  and  setting  forth — not  always  without  some- 
thing like  success — the  excellency  and  the  value  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

{To  bo  continnoj.) 


T/ie  Bible  Confirmed  hy  an  Egyptian  Seal  at 
Nineveh. — On  the  temple  walls  of  ancient  Egypt, 
among  the  figures  of  men  and  gods  and  many 
historical  records,  there  frequently  occur  certain 
oblong  parallelograms  with  rounded  corners,  en- 
closing various  hieroglyphics.  These  cartouches, 
as  they  are  called,  often  stand  over  the  image  of 
some  king,  and  being  deciphered  are  found  to  con- 
tain his  name,  titles,  etc.,  and  .seem  to  be  some- 
what like  the  coat  of  arms  or  the  royal  signet  of 
modern  princes.  Each  king  has  a  cartouche  of 
his  own,  and  in  some  cases  these  kings  are  identi- 
fied with  kings  known  to  us  through  history. 
Among  these  are  Shi-hak,  2  Chr.  xii.  1-9;  Tir- 
hakah,  2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Wiaraoh-necho,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  29-35;  and  Sabaco  I[.,  or  So,  2  Kings  xvii, 
4 ;  mentioned  in  Bible  history.  This  last  king. 
So,  was  of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fiith  dynasty, 
and  his  cartouche  is  well  known  to  the  student  of 
Egyptian  antiquities. 

Egypt  lay  at  a  distance  from  Assyria,  and  an 
army  from  the  one  country  could  not  reach  the 
other  without  going  through  the  Jewish  territory, 
or  traversing  vast  and  almost  impassable  descits. 
Yet  the  Bible  informs  us  that  at  one  period  these 
two  nations  were  frequently  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  Thus  we  find  the  As.syrian  armies  in 
Egypt,  Isa.  XX.,  and  an  Egyptian  army  on  the 
borders  of  Assyria,  Jcr.  xlvi.  2  ;  and  the  Jews 
were  involved  in  the  strifes  of  these  powerful 
neighbours.  King  Josiah  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  an  Egyptian  army  on  its  march  against  As- 
syria. Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  made  a  treaty 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  help  him  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  ;  but  the 
result  was  an  Assyrian  invasion  and  the  first  great 
captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  So,  or 
Sabaco  II.,  was  succeeded  by  Tirhakah  in  Egypt, 
and  Shalmaneser  in  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  and 
hostilities  existed  during  both  reigns,  2  Kings  xix. 
9 ;  war  alternating  with  peace — the  campaign  Ibl- 
lowcd  by  the  treaty.  But  who  could  have  hoped 
to  find  any  new  verification  of  these  statements  of 
Scripture  after  the  lapse  of  2500  years  ! 

Yet  this  has  been  done.  In  the  mound  of 
Kouyunjik  recently  explored,  on  the  site  of  Nine- 
veh, the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  are  found  the 
remains  of  a  palace  built,  as  its  own  records  in- 
form us,  by  Sennacherib.  One  of  its  chambers 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  hall  of  records  ;  for  it 
contained  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  fine  clay 
bearing  the  impression  of  seals.  Such  clay  was 
used  in  those  ages,  as  sealing  wax  is  used  now,  in 
sealing  important  documents,  and  manuscripts 
have  been  found   in  Egypt  with  these  clay  seals 
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still  attacbed  to  thcra.  One  of  these  pieces  of 
clay  iu  Sennacherib's  palace  presents  us  with  two 
seals,  one  a  royal  signet  of  Assyria,  and  the  other 
the  well-known  cartouche  of  Sabaco,  or  So,  king 
of  Egypt,  just  as  it  stands  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments ;  thus  showing  the  probability  that  a  treaty 
between  the  two  monarchs  had  been  deposited  here, 
and  furnishing  an  unexpected  confirmation  of  the 
Bible  history.  The  document  itself,  and  the  cord 
by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  seal,  have  long 
since  turned  to  dust,  but  the  seal  with  its  double 
impress,  though  buried  for  ages,  has  come  to  light, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  museum.  The  two  kings 
aifixed  their  seals  to  a  document  which  has  per- 
ished like  themselves ;  but  in  their  act  the  hand  of 
the  Most  High  affixed  an  additional  seal  to  his 
[Scripture]  which  is  true  and  abideth  for  ever. — 
American  Messenger. 

Tlie  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  ili£  Bihk  Asso- 

ciation  of  Frietids  in  America.     Read  at  the 

Annual  Meeting,  licld  on  the  sixteenth  of  Fourth 

month,  1859. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  report  of 
their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Depository  in 
the  year  ending  Third  mouth  31st,  1859,  1997 
Bibles,  1419  Testaments,  and  329  Testaments 
and  Psalms;  of  which  328  Bibles,  285  Testaments, 
and  113  Testaments  and  Psalms  were  sold  to 
Auxiliary  Associations;  1121  Bibles,  794  Testa- 
ments, and  128  Testaments  and  Psalms  were  fur- 
nished to  Auxiliaries  for  gratuitous  distribution  or 
sale,  at  full  or  reduced  prices,  at  their  discretion; 
and  130  Bibles,  and  149  Testaments  were  disposed 
of  by  our  Committee  on  gratuitous  distribution. 

One  thousand  copies  of  the  Reference  Bible, 
500  Testaments  and  Psalms,  and  500  Psalms 
have  been  printed,  and  2000  School  Bibles  will 
soon  be  put  in  press. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  with  a  summary  of 
his  receipts  and  expenses,  and  a  statement  of  the 
Stock  of  Books  on  hand,  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  stereotype  plates  having  become  slightly 
defaced  in  many  parts  by  the  repeated  impressions 
taken  from  them,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  have 
them  carefully  examined  and  put  in  good  order; 
which  has  been  done  at  an  expense  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  Much  care  and  pains  were 
taken  by  the  early  Managers  of  the  Association, 
in  order  that  our  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  and  free  from 
errors  as  possible,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should  continue  to  be  kept  so. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the  formation 
of  a  new  Auxiliary  Association  in  Iowa,  under  the 
title  of  the  Red  Cedar  Auxiliary  Bible  Association 
of  Friends. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  following 
Auxiliaries,  viz:  China,  Maine;  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
Philadelphia,  Penn'a;  Alum  Creek,  Chesterfield, 
Fairfield,  Ohio;  Central,  Hamilton,  Concord,  West- 
ern, White  Water,  Indiana ;  Winneshiek,  Iowa ; 
and  Eastern,  North  Carolina.  Prom  an  examina- 
tion of  these  reports,  it  appears  that  a  lively 
interest  in  the  good  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, continues  to  be  maintained  in  most  of 
them. 

The  investigations  made  by  some  of  the  Auxil 
aries,  go  to  show,  that  the  families  of  Friends 
within  their  limits,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  sup- 
plied with  good  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
With  respect  to  individual  members  capable  of 
reading,  they  are  also  in  some  places  adequately 
supplied;  in  others  there  still  appears  to  bi 
considerable  deficiency.  On  inquiry  into  the  wants 
of  those  around  them,  without  distinction  of  reli- 


gious profession,  or  of  color,  a  large  field  of  useful 
distribution  is  found  to  be  open.  One  of  the 
riusiliaries  expresses  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the 
deficiency  thus  found,  considering  the  means  which 
of  late  years  have  been  taken  to  supply  the  desti- 
tute. It  may  doubtless  be  accounted  for  by  the 
changes  constantly  and  rapidly  going  on  in  the 
West — young  families  growing  up  and  removing 
to  new  settlements,  together  with  immigration 
from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  so  that 
populous  communities  are  now  found  in  places 
which  but  a  few  years  since  formed  part  of  the 
wilderness. 

Our  Auxiliary  Associations  have  been  repeatedly 
recommended  and  encouraged,  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  wants  of  members  of  our  own 
Religious  Society  were  duly  investigated  and  sup- 
plied, towards  those  not  in  profession  with  us,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  by  the  reports  received  this 
year,  that  several  of  them  have  been  thus  engaged. 
We  desire  to  repeat  the  assurance,  that  this  Asso- 
ciation is  still  disposed  cheerfully  to  aid  them,  not 
doubting  that  the  attempt  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
their  operations  will  be  circumscribed  by  a  judicious 
discrimination. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  Auxili 
aries  the  past  year,  seems  to  have  been  acceptable 
and  useful,  and  is  gratefully  acknowledged  in  most 
of  the  reports  as  an  important  aid  in  their  work 
of  Christian  benevolence. 

Some  of  the  Auxiliaries  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  sale  of  Bibles  to  those  of  ability  to 
purchase,  and  one  remarks,  "There  is  an  in 
creasing  demand  among  other  professors  of  religion 
for  our  Reference  Bible,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
much  larger  number  could  be  disposed  of  on  sale 
at  full  prices,  the  present  year,  than  any  previous 
one."  Another  expresses  its  belief,  that  much 
good  has  arisen  to  Friends  and  others  within  their 
limits,  through  their  efforts  to  promote  the  circula- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  many  Friend: 
in  their  vicinity  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
work. 

Another  says,  "Our  Quarterly  Meeting  is  com 
posed  mostly  of  young  and  rising  families,  which 
will  make  a  demand  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
some  time  yet  to  come.  Any  donations  from  you 
wiH  be  gratefully  received,  and  we  will  endeav 
to  make  as  good  a  disposition  of  them  as  we  can, 
taking  our  scattered  situation  and  other  circum 
stances  into  consideration." 

The  report  from  another  says,  "  We  avail  our 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  our  sense 
of  your  kindness  in  making  us  the  liberal  appro- 
priation  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  that  you  have. 
Your  liberality  enables  us  to  supply  all  of  our 
members  now  capable  of  reading,  not  previously 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  wants.  Wc 
have  not  yet  learned  how  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  members  living  at  a  distance  from  us  are 
supplied,  but  we  design,  as  way  opens  for  it,  to 
ascertain  their  wants  and  supply  them  as  we  may 
have  the  ability.  Our  members  here  are  generally 
of  small  means,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the 
many  claims  upon  our  time  and  means  incident  to 
the  beginning  in  a  new  country,  our  operations 
have  been  small." 

The  evidences  of  unabated  zeal,  and  willingness 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  our  Associa- 
tion, thus  furnished,  and  by  communications  from 
several  Friends  in  different  places,  who  have  co 
operated  with  us  iu  their  individual  capacity,  is 
gratifying  and  encouraging.  The  hope  is  therefore 
indulged,  that  those  Auxiliaries  which  have  hitherto 
taken  part  in  this  labor  of  love,  will  continue  their 
exertions,  and  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing,  even 


though  they  may  find  at  present  comparati 
ttle  to  be  done  within  the  pale  of  our  own  re 
ous  Society.  Auxiliary  Societies  being  in  fad 
executive  branches  of  the  Association,  we 
compelled  to  rely  chiefly  upon  them  for  such  h 
mation  as  will  enable  us  to  apply,  in  the  i 
useful  manner,  whatever  income  may  be  at 
disposal. 

It  is  not  needful,  we  apprehend,  to  say  muc 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
;equent  duty  of  aiding  in  the  distribution  ' 
encouraging  the  serious  reading  of  them,  'tt  \ 
the  minds  of  individuals  are  brought  under  n 
ous  impressions,  and  made  to  yield  to  the  huml ' 
and  enlightening  influences  of  Christ's  Spirit, 
are  generally  drawn  into  the  frequent  cai 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  find  in  t 
a  rich  treasure  of  counsel,  instruction  and  en 
ragement,  in  the  arduous  warfare  with  their  s 
enemies,  in  which  the  christian  is  called  to  en, 
as  soon  as  his  face  is  turned  Zionward.  W 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  careful  to  a 
giving  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  title  they  do  not  c  j 
for  themselves,  and  not  to  exalt  them  undul . 
the  chief  agent  in  the  great  and  all  impoi'i 
work  of  the  soul's  salvation,  its  faithful  mem  \ 
have  never  been  wanting  in  a  reverent  esteeiri 
them;  believing,  as  expressed  by  George  i 
"that  they  were  given  forth  by  the  Holy  SpirS 
God,  that  they  are  to  be  read,  believed  and  I] 
filled,  (he  that  fulfils  them  is  Christ,)  and  !| 
they  are  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  j 
works;  and  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvt 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 

On  behalf  of  the  Managers,  1 

WiLLiAiM  Bettle,  Secretar.; 

Pbiladelpliia,  Fourth  mouth  Utb,  lsD9.  [ 


To  the  Old  Folks  at  liome. — As  I  have  a  i 
moments  leisure,  please  indulge  me  with  ai 
words  to  the  "  Old  Folks  at  Home."  My  brot  ii 
(I  like  to  call  you  brothers,)  cheering  it  is  t(i 
that  I  am  not  alone.  We  are  many  ;  an  innuir  ii 
ble  company  have  already  gone  before  us.  r 
words  only  I  would  salute  you  with,  namely,  L: 
up  !  The  company  is  larger  on  the  other  1 
than  on  this  side,  with  this  difference  :  there  ah 
robed  in  spotless  white.  Not  so  here.  There  i 
weary  rest ;  they  sigh  not,  weep  not,  toil  not  'i 
rest.  Cheer  up,  then,  with  the  prospect  of  re  i 
with  God  and  the  holy  in  heaven.  | 

But  what  is  it  to  rest  in  that  glorified  il 
when  the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  ii 
stop  forever  at  the  central  city  of  God's  great  i 
verse?  What  is  it  to  join  the  innumerable  i;! 
pany  and  swell  the  chorus  of  the  upper  sU 
Our  joys  complete,  battles  fought,  victory  ii 
death  conquered,  hell  in  chains,  the  Master  J 
ing;  "Enter  into  my  joy  and  sit  down  oci 
throne."  My  old  brothers,  cheer  up!  We  i 
soon  be  there.  Shout  with  the  voice  of  triuijl 
We  are  almost  home.  We  know  it  is  so.  i 
very  next  note  may  be  home  at  last ;  yes,  hoi  a 
last !  0  what  a  soothing  thought !  home  at  H 
My  brothers,  lift  up,  lilt  up  your  heads  and  so  t 
immense  reward.  Draw  nigh  ;  the  rich,  the  i 
fading,  the  eternal  possessions,  the  bright  b« 
the  shining  mansions,  all  within  a  few  days'  *i 
ney !  Cheer  up,  then,  my  old  brothers,  cheei  \ 
— An  ohl  Metlwdist. 

Be  not  deceived  by  first  appearances  of  tlj 
but  give  thyself  time  to  be  iu  the  right ;  for  o 
is  not  substance ;  realities  govern  wise  men. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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l  qhsli  Abolition  of  Compuhonj  Church  Rates,  kind.    The  question  of  eburcli  rates,  bowcver,  is  but  j  it  bas  fulfilled  its  mission  :  but  may  wc  not  hope, 

[tis  somcwbat   singular  to  an  American  bow  a  preliminary  one  to  tbe  great  final  movement  for  that  tbc  same  power  wbicb  qualified  early  Friends 

lot  takes  in  England  to  do  away  old  abuses,  tbc  abolition  of  titbes,   and   tbe   tbrowing  of  tbe 

^-  ■•    °  •     -  u„_i.   ...j__  ^yj,o]g  burden  of  tbc  support  of  tbc  ministry,  as 


ybc  stump  of  a  tree  on  a  river-bank,  under- 

by  tbe  tide,  leaning  and  ever  ready  to  fall, 

1  remaining,  supported  by  a  buudred  little 

cted  fibres,  tbus  bave  tbc  cburch  rates  as  a 

II  ll^(lry  tax  lingered  on  in  England  for  tbe  last 

il'iiitury;  and  now,    at  length,   —  Walpole, 

•1  :irv  nf  tlie  Home  Department,  bas  brought  for- 

\-r.\  \'\\\  by  which  they  are  no  longer  to  be  com- 

1>  y  liy  luw.    Many  of  our  readers  have  probably 

i /H  ol  what  these  church  rates  are.     They  arc 

1 1  be  confounded  with  tbe  titbes  in  tbc  Gburcb 

iJ'daud,  but  are  a  sort  of  supplementary  tax 

10  ■(!  on  each  parish  to  pay  the  expenses  iucur- 

1  ,  tlie  church  wardens  in  lighting  and  swecp- 

r  r  piri.sh  church,  providing  furniture,  books, 

it    nts,  organs,   singing,   &c.     Tbe  tithes  go  to 

:«-t  the  minister.     But  by  custom,  the  minister 

d  he  parishioners   in   various   ways  elect    the 

wardens,  and  these  have  a  very  great  dis- 

ary  power,    and   of  late   years 


and   of  late   years   bave   occa 
the  most  bitter  altercations  and  legal  feuds. 

s'lic  parishes  the  minister  chooses  one  and  the 
ul    one,  and,  if  they  cannot  agree,  tbe  strife' is 

1 ; .'.  In  most  parishes,  by  degrees,  tbc  people 
<'i  '  the  wardens.  The  meetings  for  discussing 
csl  affairs  take  place  in  the  parish  churches, 
lid  thus  become  the  scenes  of  personal  alter- 
ti(!s,  violence,  shouting,  stamping  and  debate 
rw  to  be  conceived.  So  far,  Dissenters  bave 
idlo  pay  tbe  rate,  and,  of  course,  bave  had  a 
tWlo  vote  for  church  wardens  ;  and  all  those 
ipjid  to  Cburch  and  State  have  sometimes 
litjl  in  electing  such  wardens  as  would  put  down 
e  lite  as  low  as  possible,  leave  tbe  church 
thit  repairs,  and  treat  tbe  minister  and  his  ser- 
ee^witb  all  the  disrespect  they  could.  On  the 
hc{  hand,  where  the  minister  could  select,  be 
out  choose  bigh-churcbmen,  who  would  magnify 
leiwffice  greatly,  put  up  expensive  organs,  lay 

p  fuse  supplies,  and  make  expensive  improve- 
eu| — all  to  be  paid  for,  of  course,  by  this  rate 
illitcd  by  law  from  all  parties,  rich  and  poor, 
bulibmen  and  Dissenters. 

W,'  obvious  reasons,  this  tax  has  been  a  more 
•ielius  burden  on  tbe  minds  of  Dissenters  than 
rettbe  tithes.  These  latter  have  been  conceded 
p  tl:  State  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  so  long, 
lathe  whole  price  of  tbe  land  bas  been  modified 
^  tis  fact,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  to  whom  tbe 
fairly  belongs,  if  not  thus  appropriated.  Not 
over-grown  land  owners  does  it  belong,  whose 
ro^rty  has  been  bought,  sold  and  valued  for  ages 
J  Ejject  to  the  tax.     Not  to  the  tenant,  who  has 


or  leased  his  land  in  expectation  of  paying  |  for 


well  as  the  church,  upon  the  voluntary  principle. 
It  will  take,  perhaps,  fifty  years  more  of  battling 
to  efl'ect  this.  Tbe  clergy  of  tbc  English  Church 
were  never  so  well  educated  as  a  class  in  their 
profession  as  now.  They  have  abandoned  written 
sermons,  preach  extemporaneously,  arc  tbe  friends 
and  advisers  of  tbc  poor  in  many  cases,  and  tbc 
most  popular  men  with  a  large  part  of  each  parish. 
They  are  nmch  better  prepared  to  be  supported 
now,  by  tbe  voluntary  contributions  of  tbe  people, 
than  tlxey  were  fifty  years  ago,  or  even  twenty; 
for  they  are  more  useful  and  more  respected.  But 
"Cburch  and  State''  is  doomed  in  England. — 
Ledj^er. 

For  "The  Frii'iid." 

On  tbe  Character  of  Early  Friends. 

Whoever  reads  the  lives  of  early  Friends,  must 
be  forcibly  struck,  we  think,  with  their  devotion  to 
tbe  blessed  cause  which  they  had  espoused  ;  as 
well  as  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  self  in  the  fur 
tbcrance  thereof. 

There  was  no  suffering  imposed  on  them  they 
did  not  patiently  bear.  No  service  in  the  line  of 
duty  they  did  not  cheerfully  perform  : — whether 
lying  in  loathsome  dungeons,  reviled  at  by  ene- 
mies, or  falsely  accused,  they  appear  to  bave  been 
animated  by  a  right  spirit,  and  were  enabled  to 
pray  for  their  persecutors,  as  their  glorious  High 
Priest,  when  personally  on  earth,  bad  prayed  for 
bis,  even  that  they  might  know  forgiveness. 

Tbe  more  we  study  their  characters  tbe  more  wc 
are  presented  with  their  unselfishness  and  sincerity, 
as  well  as  that  true  badge  of  discipleship  which 
distinguished  tlicm^  and  which  drew  forth  tbc 
merited  remark  :  "  See  bow  tbe  Quakers  love  one 
another." 

They  appear  to  have  been  called  from  the  varied 
walks  of  life  and  to  have  possessed  different  de- 
grees of  character ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  exercise  of  superiority  among  them.  B-athcr, 
the  prevalence  of  that  other  spirit  which  breathes, 
"  One  is  your  Master  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren." 

In  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  they  were 
scrupulously  careful  not  to  compromise  their  reli- 
gious principles  ;  and  although  there  were  induce- 
ments held  out  to  their  view,  to  allure  them  from 
the  path  of  self-denial,  they  appear  to  bave  turned 
their  backs  on  suib  presentation  with  true  christian 
heroism, — "  choosing  rather  to  suffer  with  tbe 
children  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin 


for  their  respective  services,  will  again  manifest 
itself,  by  bringing  sons  and  daughters  to  see  tbe 
excellency  of  tbe  ever  blessed  truth,  and  enable 
tbcm  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  faith  without 
wavering. 

Shall  it  be  said,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
that  having  convinced  the  world  of  tbc  correctness 
of  our  christian  principles,  wc  begin  to  abandon 
them  ourselves?  1  trust  not.  Rather  let  us  emulate 
tbc  zeal,  tbc  patience,  tbe  interest  which  early 
Friends  exhibited  in  the  cause  of  truth,  that  like 
them  we  also  may  leave  tbe  inheritauco  a  blessing 
to  the  generations  after  us  forever. 

Inventions  of  tlw  Chinese. — It  bas  been  consid- 
ered that  tbe  Chinese  were  not  an  inventive  people, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Tbc  art  of  printing  was 
known  in  China  nine  hundred  years  before  any 
knowledge  of  it  prevailed  in  England.  Printing 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Chinese  printers  were  gene- 
rally itinerants.  They  nest  discovered  the  mag- 
netic needle  ;  this  took  place  in  the  traditionary 
period,  when  the  yellow  Emperor,  having  missed 
his  way,  a  little  carriage  was  built,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  figure  which  always  pointed  to  the 
north,  and  thus  the  route  was  discovered.  The 
effects  of  tbc  loadstone  were  also  mentioned  in  their 
dictionaries.  Wc  were  also  probably  indebted  to 
the  Chinese  for  the  mariner's  compass,  for  it  had 
been  long  known  to  tbcm  before  it  was  to  us. 
Gunpowder  was  invented  there  many  centuries  be- 
fore it  was  known  in  England,  tbe  component  parts 
being  nearly  tbe  same  as  the  European  mixture, 
but  it  was  only  used  for  fireworks. — Late  Paper. 


a  season. 


Jut  these  church  rates  are  laid  on  ajfreslt  each 
They  are  very  difi'erent  in  different   par- 
according  to  tbc  inclinations  of  tbe  wardens, 
iffibnt  even  m  the  same  parish  at  tlifferent  times, 
BCdling  as  tbe  radicals  or  Iligb-churchmen  pre 
il 

Ir  years  all  sorts  of  efforts  have  been  mad 

ip  this  power  of  compulsory  taxation.     The 

Las  gone  to  law  with   the  church-wardens. 

hdieople  have  refused  to  pay,  and  suffered  their 

rty  to  be  sold  by  auction,  or  bave  been  sent 

1  ■'"■•w.     Sometimes  one  set   of  wardens  bave 

'    the  proceedings  of  their  predecessors,  or 

v  with  the  clergy,   and  tbe  clergy  with 

_Vt  last  so  many  persons  resisted  this  rate, 

ba,tbe  Government   bas   resolved   to  make  it  a 

aajr  entirely  voluntary  throughout  tbe  kingdom. 

'hjcburch-gocrs   henceforth  will   have  to  make 

hejown  arrangements,  build   their  churches,  re- 

iai|ind  keep  them  in  order,  like  the  rest  of  man- 


They  were  men  of  like  passions,  and  subject 
nfirmity  as  we  are;  but  were  enabled,  through 
Christ,  "  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  to  keep  the 
faith,"  and  their  faithfulness  is  a  rich  legacy  to 
those  that  survive  them.  Individual  examples 
there  were  of  apostaey  and  defection,  as  there 
were  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  but  they  marred 
not  the  brightness  of  tbe  body,  for  tbe  faithful 
were  thereby  brought  closer  to  Christ. 

Were  we  rightly  to  estimate  their  worth, — tbei 
services  is  tbe  properest  eulogy :  and  when  we 
consider  how  instrumental  they  were  in  bringing 
many  souls  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous 
Gospel  light,  we  should  be  afresh  incited  as  fol- 
lowers— as  believers  in  the  same  saving  faith — pro- 
perly to  appreciate  every  principle  which  to  them 
was  dear,  every  practi 
important. 

We    arc  not   one   of  those 
"  Society  of  Friends"  is  to  be 


Advancement  in  Science. — The  striking  ad- 
vancement in  material  science  is  well  demonstrated 
by  the  "  History  of  British  Patented  Inventions," 

the  Astor  library,  New  York.  It  appears  from 
tbe  very  elaborate  work,  that  from  1010  to  1700, 
a  period  of  ninety  years,  there  were  only  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-.seven  patents  taken  out;  from 
1700  to  1800,  a  whole  century,  only  two  thousand 
and  sixty;  but  from  1800  to  1851,  the  number 
increased  ten-fold  over  the  preceding  century,  viz : 
eleven  thousand;  and  from  1851  to  1855  there 
were  nine  thousand,  or  a  still  vastly  accelerated 
ratio  of  gain.  The  same  is  true  of  inventions  in 
America. — iMte  Paper. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SIXTH  iMOXTH  4,  1850. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  long-continued  efforts 
of  the  pulpit  and  tbe  press,  to  keep  tbe  public 
mind  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  lawfulness 
of  war,  and  its  necessity  for  the  support  of  national 
credit  and  national  rights,  is  tbc  singular  indiffer- 
ence with  which  tbe  people  composing  different  na- 
tions, appear  to  regard  the  oppressive  burdens 
heaped  upon  them  in  order  to  prepare  for  war  or 
to  carry  it  on.  In  looking  over  the  intelligence 
received  from  Europe  from  time  to  time  within  tbc 
past  few  months,  wc  have  been  struck  with  tbo 
enormous  expenditures  incurred  within  that  time, 
to  defray  tbe  cost  of  armies  and  fleets  employed 
or  intended  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
which  seemed  to  them  j  human  life.      . 

The  war  with  Russia  cost  the  British  Govern- 
hink  that  the  mcnt  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
xtinet   or  that  sterling;   that  in  luJia  left  a  debt  of  sonic  ibuty- 
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five  millions;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  expense 
which  she  is  now  incurring  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  "  armed  neutrality,"  will  foot  up 
some  fifty  millions  more.  In  France,  the  estimated 
deficiency  exhibited  in  the  "  Budget,"  at  the 
ginning  of  this  year,  was  upwards  of  forty  millions 
of  francs,  arising  from  the  "  improvements"  made 
in  the  armaments  of  that  nation  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  there  was  no  war  going  on 
Now  that  that  nation  has  plunged  into  a  war  with 
Austria,  professedly  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
help  an  ally,  the  first  loan  asked  for  and  granted, 
and  which  must  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  people, 
is  five  hundred  millions  of  francs.  Austria  has 
long  been  virtually  bankrupt  on  account  of  her 
war  debts;  her  "  peace  establishment"  of  several 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  keeping  her  from  being 
able  to  pay  her  annual  expenses,  and  now  she  is 
trying  to  effect  a  further  loan  of  many  millions, 
but  finding  her  credit  gone  so  far  that  the  money 
cannot  be  borrowed,  she  has  decreed  that  her  sub- 
jects shall  accept  a  paper  currency  which  possesses 
very  little  if  any  real  value ;  while  Russia  is  seek- 
ing to  borrow  twelve  millions  sterling,  to  keep  her 
armies  in  a  condition  merely  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  conflict  which  has  begun.  Prussia,  Sardi- 
nia, Belgium,  Holland  and  the  German  States  are 
all  in  the  markets  asking  for  money,  in  order  to 
prepare  to  take  part,  if  they  or  any  of  them  may 
think  it  necessary ;  and  thus  the  people  of  all 
Europe  will  be  loaded  with  increased  taxes,  and 
obliged  to  part  with  what  they  may  gain  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  in  order  to  meet  the  enormous 
expenditures  of  a  wicked  and  insensate  war,  for 
which  no  good  political  reason  has  yet  been  of- 
fiered,  and  the  end  and  cost  of  which  no  one  can 
foresee. 

When  we  reflect  that  all  this  enormous  outlay 
can  produce  nothing  but  suffering  and  death  ;  that 
the  subjects  of  all  the  military  governments  of 
Europe  have  been,  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
ground  down  under  the  immense  debts  incurred  for 
the  wars  of  former  generations;  and  that  no  elo- 
quence could  persuade  them  to  submit  to  the  same 
impositions  for  purposes  of  philanthropy,  or  to  im- 
prove their  own  social  and  domestic  interests,  it 
forcibly  illustrates  the  depravity  of  the  unregene- 
rate  human  heart;  the  avidity  with  which  it  imbibes 
and  clings  to  sentiments  congenial  to  its  vindictive 
propensities;  and  the  debasing,  destructive  charac- 
ter of  that  wisdom,  in  which  the  children  of  this 
world  are  said  to  exceed  the  children  of  light. 
Our  own  Government  shows  a  strong  disposition 
to  copy  after  those  of  the  old  world.  Within  the 
last  few  years  its  expenditures  have  doubled,  and 
the  increase  has  been  principally  for  military  pur- 
poses. Upon  one  specious  pretext  or  another  the 
army  and  navy  have  been  enlarged  and  employed  ; 
millions  of  the  people's  money  have  been  squan- 
dered, and  no  inconsiderable  debt  incurred,  and  as 
yet  not  one  good  object  has  been  obtained,  which 
could  not  have  been  far  better  secured  by  other 
and  peaceful  means. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  friends  of  peace  and  of 
good  government  were  aroused  to  the  danger  of 
our  general  government  bringing  this  country  into 
the  same  crippled  and  oppressed  condition  as  are 
the  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  expenditures  and 
losses  of  war. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  making  an  effort 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  its  periodical,  "  The 
Advocate  of  Peace,"  and  has  appoiuted  C.  S.  Ma- 
creading  its  General  Agent  for  the  collection  of 
funds,  &c.  He  is  now  in  this  city,  and  engaged  in 
calling  on  those  who  are  likely  to  aid  in  tliediffu- 
sion  of  peace  principles. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  and  London  to  Fifth 
010.  17th.  The  English  goverument  has  formally  de- 
clared its  neutrality  in  the  European  war.  A  royal  pro- 
clamation has  been  published,  stating  its  firm  determi- 
naliou  to  abstain  altogether  from  taking  any  part  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  France, 
and  all  British  subjects  are  commanded  to  observe  strict 
Qoutrality.  Many  failures  are  reported  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  and  also  on  the  continent.  The  India 
and  China  mails  had  reached  London.  The  Calcutta 
dates  are  to  Fourth  mo.  8th,  and  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Third  mo.  28th.  The  French  troops  had  captured  Saigon, 
a  place  of  considerable  strength  in  Cochin  China.  Trade 
at  Canton  was  suffering  much  from  the  exactions  of  the 
mandarins.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  bad  a  de- 
clining tendency,  prices  being  Jd.  lower,  with  but  little 
inquiry.  Breadstuffs  were  tirm,  with  an  advancing  ten- 
dency.    Consols,  91J  a  91j. 

The  War. — The  French  Emperor,  having  arrived  in 
Sardinia,  has  taken  up  his  head-quarters  at  Alessandria, 
where  he  was  concentrating  his  forces.  No  collision 
between  the  hostile  armies  had  yet  occurred.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Sardinian  territory  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  were  suffering  terribly  from  their  exactions.  The 
towns,  villages,  and  farms  through  which  they  passed, 
were  being  stripped  utterly  of  provisions,  and  whatever 
could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  army. 
.1  similar  course  will  doubtless  be  pursued  by  the  allies 
«-hen  they  have  a  sufficient  force  to  invade  Lombardy 
and  Venice. 

Austria. — Count  Buol  has  resigned  his  post  as  Prime 
nister.  The  Austrian  government  loan  is  to  be  at  five 
r  cent.,  payable  in  silver,  and  will  be  issued  at  70.  It 
rumored  that  arms  have  been  sent  to  Hungary,  and 
It  the  Hungarians  abroad  are  actively  employed  in 
fomenting  an  insurrection  in  their  country. 

France.  ^l\.  is    stated   that   more    than   double    the 
of  the  five  hundred  million  francs  as  a  war  loan, 
had  been  subscribed  for,  and  that  three  times  the  sum 
ight  be  had  for  the  same  purpose.     It  is  reported  that 
e  Emperor  Napoleon,  before   his  departure  for  Italy, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  repeating  his  pro- 
mise to  take  no  step  during  the  war  to  compromise  the 
;erests  of  England. 

Prussia. — The  Prussian  Chamber  has  voted  a  loan  of 
forty  millions  of  dollars  to  place  the  army  on  a  war  foot- 
n  the  debate  it  was  contended  that  Austria  formed 
lan  nucleus,  and  that  Prussia  was  bound  to  Aus- 
sacred  bonds  of  confederation. 
ICO. — The  cabinet  of  Miraraon  have  issued  a  de- 
cree, restoring  the  Ex-President  Santa  Anna  to  all  the 
rigbts,  titles,  Ac,  formerly  possessed  by  hiiu,  and  invit- 
return  immediately  by  way  of  Tampico, 
where  Gen.  Woll  is  marching  'to  meet  him.  This  step 
has  doubtless  been  taken  from  a  belief,  that  the  cause  of 
the  church  party  is  hopeless  under  its  present  leaders, 
a  Anna  has  been  residing  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico. 

U.N'ITED  States. — The  Mails  for  Europe. — Instructions 
have  been  sent  from  the  government  at  Washington  to 
he  American  Minister  at  Paris,  covering  a  notification 
o  the  French  government  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event 
of  Germany  being  involved  in  the  war,  no  interference 
with  the  Bremen  and  Hamburg  steamers  carrying  the 
United  States  mails,  will  be  countenanced  as  long  as  said 
learners  carry  no  merchandize  contraband  of  war. 

New  Vorh. — Mortality  last  week,  3UC.  The  number  of 
migrants  arrived  at  this  port,  from  First  mo.  1st  to  Fiflh 
no.  25th,  was  24,809.  To  the  same  date  in  1858,  the 
number  was  20,579.  The  total  number  of  arrests  in 
York,  for  the  last  three  months,  was  16,358.  Only 
32 IG  of  those  arrested  were  natives  of  the  United  States; 
0,400  were  natives  of  Ireland,  1280  of  Germany,  and 
.55  of  England.  The  foreign  imports  of  last  week 
[mounted  to  §7,125,115.  The  exports  of  specie  for  the 
ame  period  were  about  $5,000,000. 

i'AiYarfe//>A/n.— Mortality  last  week,  195.  The  anthra- 
ite  coal  tonnage  of  the  season  thus  far  is  about  1,800,- 
000  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  half  a  million 
IS  on  the  tonnage  of  last  year  to  the  same  time. 
Key  West.— A.  destructive  fire  occurred  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  on  the  16th  ult.,  which  laid  in  ashes  nearly 
hole  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  One 
hundred  and  ten  houses  were  destroyed.  Loss,  about 
$260,000. 

The  Flood  in  the  Mississippi. — The  late  freshet  in  the 

Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers  has  caused  great  damage 

the  cotton  planters.     Many  thousands  of  acres  of  the 

best  cotton   lands  have  been  ovcrUowed  and  rendered 

ctive  during  the  present  season. 

Peak. — The  newspapers  give  deplorable  accounts 

ate  oflhc  rcturniug  emigrants,  who  this  Spring 


thronged  to  the  gold  region  by  thousands.  Man' 
them  were  dying  from  starvation,  while  others  were  s 
sistiug  merely  on  prickly  pears  and  wild  onions  fo 
along  the  road.  In  some  instances  the  dead  had  t 
devoured  by  their  famished  companions.  It  is  said 
U.  S.  government  proposes  sending  relief  to  the  suffer 

The  Chinese  in  Ca^ejornia.— Many  of  these  people,  f 
their  industrious  and  economical  habits,  acquire  we; 
in  California,  with  which  they  return  to  their  na 
country.  The  ship  Sea  Serpent  lately  sailed  from 
Francisco  for  China,  with  200  returning  Chinamen, 
of  them,  who  had  been  in  the  silk  trade,  took  back  \ 
him  §150,000. 

The  Growth  of  the  West.— In  1829,  New  England 
39  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
North-western  States  18.  Now  the  New  England  Sti 
send  29,  and  the  North-western  59.  The  census  of  1 
will  show  a  far  greater  disparity. 

Tornado  in  Illinois.— Oa  the  27th  ult.,  a  most  ten 
tornado  occurred  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Spri 
field.  Sixteen  persons  were  killed,  and  many  oti 
seriously  injured.  A  number  of  houses  and  barns  v, 
completely  demolished.  A  few  days  previously,  tl 
was  a  violent  tornado  at  Iowa  city,  by  which  sev. 
persons  were  killed,  and  much  propertv'destroyed. 

The  Slare  Trade.— Capt.  Townsend,  of  the  slaver  Ec 
has  been  acquitted  at  Savannah,  Geo.  It  is  mani 
that  the  people  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  are 
termined  to  set  at  naught  the  United  States  laws  aga 
the  African  slave  trade. 

The  Horrors  of  War. — The  hideons  nature  of  wa 
shown  in  a  late  letter  in  the  London  Times.  The  in 
mation  is  taken  from  the  Petersburg  Gazette  of  Foi 
month,  1813,  and  published  in  the  Times  of  Fifth  mt 
22d,  1813,  some  months  after  the  French  retreat  I 
Moscow.  The  document  states  that  in  the  governn 
of  Minsk  there  were  burnt,  up  to  the  end  of  First  mo 
1813,  the  dead  bodies  of  18,797  men,  and  2746  hoi 
In  that  department  there  still  remained  to  be  burnt- 
the  former  30,106,  and  of  the  latter  27,316.  These  v 
lost  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina;  but  the  t 

mber  taken  into  account  as  being  consumed  by  i 

ilion  in  Russia,  was  213,516  humau  corpses  and  95 
dead  horses. 


RECEIPTS.  ; 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt ,  0.,  Si,  to  27,  ; 

32,  for  John  Doudna,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Jos.  J.  Hopit 

.agt.,  Md.,  for  J.  P.  Balderston,  S2,  vol.  32  ;  from  E.D.I 

for  Caleb  Marshall,  §3,  to  52,  vol.  33. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL.        • 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintent  i 
Boarding-School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  then 
Fourth-day,  the  Sth  of  Sixth  mouth,  at  10  o'clock,  i 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clocl-l 

me  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  lustruction,  1 
o'clock  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  ot  > 
venth-day,  the  4th  of  the  month. 

Fifth  month,  1859.  Joel  Evaxs,  Cle 

For  the  Accommodation  of  the  Committee. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  station  oJ( 
West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  on  Sevc li- 
the 4th,  and  Third-day,  the  7th  inst.,  ontheari 
of  the  7  A.  M.  and  2  p.  m.  trains. 


WANTED. 
For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Te.acher  i 
fied  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  the  h  i 
branches  of  study.  Application  may  be  made  ti '( 
borah  M.  Williamson,  No.  1024  Arch  street;  M:i  1 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  . ! 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.  Early  application  is  desir* 
fth  mo.  24th,  1859. 


Married,  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
on  Twelfth   street,  Philadelphia,  JosErn  Potts  t 
S.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kimber,  all  of  this  c 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1S:.;1,  S 
Settle,  son  of  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  in  the  tnt-aii 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  .Mod 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  Dislric. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opiiosilc  the  Pcnns\  Ivania  Bui 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Rebecca  Hulls. 

;  (Continued  from  page  306.) 

i  the  evening  she  had  a  religious  opportunity 
it  iFriend's  house,  where  a  number  of  joung  peo- 
Jcere  collected,  of  which  she  says,  "  In  looking 
vethe  dear  young  people  present,  I  had  to  recur 
)  tia  many  days  I  had  spent  in  vanity  during  my 
OKI,  notwithstanding  the  early  visitations  of  Di 
inilove  to  my  soul,  so  that  yet  at  times  I  feci 
bailed  when  I  consider  that,  for  want  of  yielding 
bcjence  in  my  youthful  days,  I  fall  so  far  short 
f  aat  I  might  have  been  ;  and  my  mind  bein^ 
diiously  impressed,  I  had  to  exhort  the  youth  to 
ivqip  in  unreserved  obedience;  and  afterward  the 
'rijd's  wife  expressed  her  desire  that  the  yo 
eole  present  might  remember  the  testimony  which 
ft  with  them." 

om  this  house  there  rode  with  us  on  horseback, 
next  meeting,  twelve  or  thirteen  Friends. 
001  after  I  took   my  seat  in  the  meeting-house, 
ly  lind  was  arrested  as  with  the  noise  of  strife, 
udjihese  words  revived    and   rested   with  me, — 
W:2n  there  is  no  wood,  the  fire  gocth  out,  and 
hcj  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth.' 
h^i'eelings  attending  my  mind  were  very  trying, 
could  not  get  from  under  the  exercise,  without 
ring  for  love  and  unity,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
in  ation  might  be  overcome,  seeing  we  are  bound 
figive  one  another  on  the  penalty  of  not  being 
Tfjen  by  our  heavenly  Father :   and  our  dear 
avur  said,  '  When  thou  bringest  thy  gift  to  the 
ta  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
ta  and  go  thy  way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy 
er,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.'     After 
pjication  to  the  Lord,  the  meeting  ended,  I  be- 
to  good  satisfaction." 

'irst-day,  the  6th.  Attended  Salem  meeting, 
dmired  to  see  so  many  people  where  lately  it 
as  11  a  wilderness.  In  this  meeting,  much  exer- 
nd  labour  fell  to  my  lot,  for  promoting  atten- 
nd  obedience  to  the  Divine  principle  of  light 
id  ruth  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  I  felt  my  mind 
of  the  meeting. 

'Lfter  attending  meeting  at  Beaver,  in  Penn- 

huia,  we  rode  to  the  house  of  J.  W.,  in  AUe- 

couuty,  whose    only    daughter    has    lately 

ed  from  a  gay,  fashionable  girl,  to  be  a  reli- 

raember  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    It  is  mat- 


ter of  joy  to  mo,  whenever  I  behold  among  the  dear 
youth  any  who  appear  engaged  to  promote  the 
dignified  cause  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  his  dear 
Sou ;  and  as  the  cross  is  great,  so  doubtless  will 
their  crown  be  also." 

"  Left  Pittsburg,  and  passing  through  Youngs- 
town,  crossed  Chesnut  lUdge,  and  put  up  at  a  ta- 
vern, where  they  informed  us  a  great  company  of 
soldiers  had  lodged.  It  is  distressing  to  my  feel- 
ings to  consider  the  sorrowful  effects  of  war.  The 
destruction  of  property  i^  great,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  dreadfulloss  of  life.  When  I  eon- 
template  the  tenderness  and  care  of  parents  over 
their  innocent  children,  and  think  how  many,  whom 
the  protectiug  arm  of  Divine  goodness  has  enabled 
them  to  raise  to  manhood,  fall  victims  to  cruel 
wars,  which  proceed  from  the  lusts  and  envyings 
of  wicked  men,  their  ambition  and  avarice,  how 
ournful  is  it — and  alas  !  what  is  still  more  awful 
to  contemplate,  is  the  case  of  the  poor  soul  that  is 
thus  hurried  out  of  time  on  the  field  of  battle!" 
Writing  of  their  journey  across  the  mountains, 
!  remarks  on  the  difiiculty  they  had  in  procuring 
food  for  themselves  and  horses,  in  consequence  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  having  marched  from  Pitt: 
burg  for  Baltimore  a  few  days  before,  and  being 
but  a  little  way  before  them,  had  consumed  all  th( 
food  that  could  readily  bo  obtained. 

"  About  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  large  brick 
house,  where  we  stopped  and  endeavoured  to  get 
some  breakfast,  but  were  refused,  on  our  first  ap- 
plication. I  sat  in  the  wagon,  and  heard  my  com- 
panion interceding  for  something  to  eat,  and  telling 
the  landlord  that  we  had  had  but  one  meal's  vic- 
tuals for  two  days  past,  during  which  we  had  been 
steadily  travelling  in  the  cold,  there  being  ice  and 
snow  on  the  mountains,  but  the  landlord  said  the 
soldiers  had  eaten  all  up.  I  got  out  of  the  wagon, 
and,  walking  toward  the  door,  asked  the  landlord 
if  we  could  not  have  some  refreshment.  Why,  ma- 
dam, said  he,  the  whole  army  lay  here  last  night, 
and  we  have  nothing  left ;  you  know  it  is  war  time, 
aud  war  makes  hard  times.  I  told  him  I  knew  it 
did,  and  that  the  very  mercies  of  war  are  cruel. 
There  was  an  ofiicer  standing  by,  a  stranger,  who 
heard  our  conversation,  and  seemed  to  pity  us, 
and  said.  Walk  in,  madam  ;  you  shall  not  go  away 
without  your  breakfast.  Then,  turning  to  the  land- 
lord, he  said,  '  Give  them  their  breakfasts ;  you  can 
do  it  well  enough.'  We  went  in,  but  the  women  said 
they  were  so  fatigued  they  were  hardly  able  to  do 
anything ;  yet  would  try,  and  they  did  give  us  an 
excellent  meal. 

"  Seventh-day,  26th.  Resumed  our  journey  early, 
and  passed  through  Stoystown  before  the  volun- 
teers were  ready  to  march,  and  now  being  fore- 
most, we  could  get  our  meals  in  season. 

"Third-day,  6th  of  Twelfth  month.  Went  to 
Sadsbury  meeting,  where  I  was  much  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  going 
up  to  the  temple  to  pray.  Many  living  desires 
Were  felt  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  assembly, 
and  I  joined  in  offering  up  the  tribute  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Ilim,  who  is  worthy  forever- 
more." 

From  this  place  they  proceeded  home,  where  she 


was  favoured  to  arrive  in  peace  and  safety,  enjoy- 
ing a  precious  reward  for  her  dedication  and  faith- 
fulness under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty 
and  discouragement;  in  all  which  the  merciful 
support  and  protecting  care  of  her  heavenly  Father 
had  been  conspicuously  manifest  to  her  humble 
admiration. 

In  the  First  month,  1815,  she  returned  the  cer- 
tificate granted  to  her  by  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  produced  minutes  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  some  of  its  branches,  informing  that  her  gospel 
labours  among  Friends  there  had  been  acceptable 
and  edifying. 

In  the  Eleventh  month  of  the  same  year,  she 
obtained  a  minute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting,  ex- 
pressive of  unity  with  her  concern  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Burlington  and 
Iladdonfield  Quarterly  Meetings,  Xew  Jersey; 
which  service  she  was  favoured  to  accomplish  to 
her  own  peace,  and  returned  the  minute  in  the 
First  month,  1816. 

About  this  time  she  received  a  letter  from  a  mi- 
litary officer,  high  in  command,  whom  she  had  met 
with  at  Chilieothe,  Ohio,  and  for  whose  religious 
welfare  she  had  felt  much  concerned.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz  : 

"  Chilicollic,  January  Cth,  181G. 
"Respected  Friend, — You  will  no  doubt  be  sur- 
prised when  you  receive  this  letter ;  but  when  you 
learn  the  circumstances  that  give  ri>e  to  it,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  consider  it  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  that  I  have  taken.  Sometime  in  the  fall  of 
1814,  while  on  a  tour  through  the  State  of  Ohio, 
you  visited  this  town,  at  which  time  I  was  boarding 

;it  B II 's,  where  I  saw  and  became  par- 

:ially  acquainted  with  you. 

"  At  that  time  I  had  the  honour  of  bearing  a 
commission  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  preparing  to  march  for  Detroit.  It  was  at  this 
time  you  seemed  to  manifest  a  friendly  interest  in 
me,  and  were  kind  enough  to  aid  your  manifesta- 
tion of  it,  by  your  good  counsel,  for  which  my 
[rrateful  bosom  now  beats  with  gratitude  sincere. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  write,  and  I  again  entreat 
vou  not  to  consider  this  as  an  intrusion,  but  rather 
as  the  efi'usion  of  a  grateful  heart,  ever  thankful 
for  advice  or  counsel  coming  from  any  source. 

And  now  permit  me  through  the  medium  of 
this  letter  to  tender  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  you 
for  your  friendship.  If  a  request  dictated  by  sin- 
cerity can  with  propriety  be  granted,  I  would  ask 
an  answer  to  this  letter.  Advice  coming  from  a 
source  [proved]  profitable  by  experience,  will  be 
received  by  your  friend  with  unfeigned  satisfaction, 
and  I  should  request  it  the  more,  on  account  of  the 
lisinterested  source  from  which  it  emanates. 

"  Farewell.  May  peace,  productive  of  plenty, 
ong  bless  our  happy  land ;  and  may  you,  my 
friend,  live  to  glorify  your  Creator  through  the  lat- 
ter periods  of  your  life,  and  finally  enjoy  everlast- 
ng  glory,  through  a  Iledeemer. 

"  Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  your  grateful 
friend,  A.  C  L., 

"  Cincinnati,  O." 
To  this  letter  Rebecca  Ilubbs  returned   an  an- 
swer, oidy  a  part  of  which  has  been  preserved,  viz: 
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"  ■n\ootlstown,  Second  mo.  14th,  1S16. 

" Respected  Friend, — I  received  thy  letter,  dated 
First  mo.  6tli,  and  willingly  devote  a  little  of  my 
time  to  comply  with  thy  request.  But  I  have  not 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  nor  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  to  convey  ray  mind  to  any,  either  by  word 
or  writing,  and  must  desire  thy  favourable  con- 
struction of  my  letter  while  I  impart  a  little  of  my 
mind  to  thee  in  the  simplicity  of  Truth. 

"  The  delights  of  this  world,  in  years  past,  very 
much  estranged  my  mind  from  the  subjects  that 
ought  to  have  engaged  my  attention  every  day,  and 
I  may  say  with  the  Psaknist,  that  '  before  I  was 
afflicted,  I  went  astray.'  But  having  obtained 
mercy  from  the  Lord,  through  the  redeeming  love 
of  his  dear  Son,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  speak  well 
of  his  excellent  name  ;  though  at  times  I  am  beset 
with  trials  as  on  every  hand,  while  called  upon  to 
tread  with  awe  on  sacred  ground ;  being  truly  sen- 
sible I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  boast  of,  save 
weaknesses  and  infirmities. 

"  The  feelings  excited  in  my  heart,  while  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  in  your  land,  were  too  deeply  im- 
pressive to  be  easily  erased.  War  and  rumors  of 
war  sounded  in  every  quarter.  I  think  I  shall  ever 
remember,  while  memory  remains,  something  of  the 
weight  of  exercise  which  my  mind  passed  through, 
and  the  feelings  of  pity  which,  unsought  for,  came 
upon  me  for  the  poor  military  men  in  the  field  and 
elsewhere ;  though  many  of  them,  through  the 
power  of  habit,  seemed  indisposed  to  that  whicii 
is  good.  But  '  to  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive.  Divine ;' 
and  under  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  to  souls  uni- 
versally, my  spirit  often  breathed  in  secret  suppli- 
cation to  God  that  the  blessing  of  preservation, 
and  the  extension  of  Divine  mercy,  might  attend 
them,  as  I  have  been  passing  about  among  them. 

"And  although  I  and  my  fellow-travellers,  Zion- 
ward,  through  this  world  of  uncertainties,  may  be 
accounted  fools  or  despised ;  and  though,  as  I  have 
learned,  bonds  and  afflictions  betide  the  gospel,  yet 
I  rejoice  in  suffering;  and  still  desire  in  humble 
dedication  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will.  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  my 
freedom  if  I  mention  that  at  the  time  I  saw  thee 

in   Chilicotbe,  at  the  house   of  B II ,  I 

viewed  thee  as  one  whose  greatest  concern  and  ex- 
ercise of  mind  were  in  a  degree  hid  from  human 
eyes,  and  fully  known  only  to  the  Lord  and  thy 
own  soul.  A  secret  language  did  bespeak  to  my 
mind  that  the  Lord  had  dealt  bountifully  with  thee, 
and  the  desire  accompanied,  that  the  excellent 
talents  committed  to  thy  trust  might  not  be  waste  ' 
in  the  field  of  battle.  And  now,  may.-'t  thou  not 
fall  a  victim  to  vanity,  false  pleasure,  ambition  or 
avarice,  which,  alas  !  is  the  case  with  many  who 
suffer  their  minds  to  be  taken  captive  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world. 

"  May  thy  talents  be  occupied  in  and  according 
to  the  Divine  will ;  and  when  we  adopt  this  course, 
and  pursue  it,  however  the  natural  bearing  of  the 
inclination  may  oppose,  yet  having  the  full  assent 
of  the  understanding  in  the  all-iuiportant  work  of 
salvation,  the  inclination  is  often  made  quiescent 
and  the  spirit  is  forming  for  the  skies,  which  is  in- 
deed the  one  thing  needful ;  for  here  we  have  no 
continuing  city. 

"  What  will  it  avail  any  to  have  a  name  enrolled 
in  the  book  of  fame,  if  it  is  not  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life  ?  I  wish  thee  every  spiritual 
blessing  and  every  temporal  one  that  may  be  con- 
sistent with  thy  advancement  in  best  things.  I  write 
not  as  supposing  that  anything  can  flow  from 
pen  that  will  be  new  to  thee.  I  am  a  weak  vessel 
— but  knowledge  is  not  wanting  to  thee.  I  find  it 
needful  to  be  daily  on  the  watcli'-tower,  lest  worldly 
cares,  and  the  concerns  of  time  and  sense  beguile 


me  of  that  reward  which  is  in  store  for  the  right- 
eous— for  those  that  are  labouring  above  every 
other  consideration  to  be  redeemed  from  the  bon- 
dage and  the  influence  of  corruption,  so  as  to  escape 
the  pollutions  of  this  world,  and  in  the  end  receive 
a  crown  immortal."  #  *^  »  * 

(To  1)0  continuodO 

For   "The  Friend." 

Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies. 

(Coutinued  from  page  307.) 

Another  magistrate  reports  to  him,  that  the  ad- 
vancement in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
is  unmistakably  apparent.  "  The  peasantry  who 
were  formerly  unused  to  domestic  comfort  and  a 
state  of  independence,  are  now  otherwise  circum- 
stanced. A  very  large  number  of  them  are  own- 
ers of  freehold  properties,  on  which  they  are  com- 
fortably located.  They  also  own  a  large  number 
of  horses,  hogs  and  other  live  stock.  They  trade 
extensively  in  the  native  products  of  the  parish, 
which  they  cultivate  in  such  abundance,  that  boats 
are  constantly  conveying  cargoes  of  yams,  cocoas 
and  plantains  to  the  port  of  Falmouth  in  the 
parish  of  Trelawny,  where  they  are  scarce  and  in 
great  demand.  The  vessels  employed  in  this 
traffic  are  almost  exclusively  their  own  property. 
The  degrading  practice  of  concubinage  has  been 
forsaken  by  a  large  number,  who  have  embraced 
the  marriage  state;  and  the  weekly  publication  of 
intended  matrimonial  alliances,  is  proof  that  matri- 
mony among  them  is  on  the  increase.  They  con- 
tribute more  largely  than  any  other  class  to  the 
general  taxation  of  the  parish,  aud  not  a  few  enjoy 
and  exercise  electoral  rights.  Generally  they  may 
be  said  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  working  people 
of  this  island,  (Jamaica;)  willing  and  tractable, 
civil  and  obedient,  confiding  in  those  who  employ 
them,  often  toiling  on  estates  for  weeks  and  months 
in  expectation  of  reward,  but  in  many  instances  ill 
requited  for  their  labour  and  confidence  by  disap- 
pointment and  non-payment." 

The  number  of  such  settlements  established  since 
emancipation  is  almost  incredible.  Within  eight 
years  of  that  event,  nearly  two  hundred  villages 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing  had  been 
built,  and  full  100,000  acres  of  land  had  been 
purchased  by  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  alone.  A 
statement  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
184">J,  by  Lord  Stanley,  (then  colonial  minister,) 
that  "  it  would  appear  wonderful  how  so  much  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  island,  in  building,  plant- 
ing, digging  and  making  fences.  The  number  of 
freeholders  v:ho  liaie  become  freeholders  bij  their 
accumulations  and  industry  in  the  island  of  J 
maica,  amounted  in  1840  to  7,340. 

It  is  Usual  to  fancy  that  the  free  negroes  desert 
the  estates  to  squat  upon  wild  lands  ;  but  although 
this  has  occasionally  been  the  case,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  bought  land,  and 
that  at  a  good  price,  for  their  settlements.  And 
the  negro  proprietor  is  just  as  proud  of  his  own 
home  and  freehold  as  any  Englishman  might  be 
The  names  they  give  them  may  be  taken  as  t 
slight  indication  of  their  feelings :  "  Content  my 
own,"  "  Comfort  Castle,"  "  Happy  but,"  "  Thanl 
God  to  see  it,"  &c.  One  is  mentioned  by  the  Rev 
Mr.  Philipps  as  being  entitled  "  Occasion  Call," 
which  the  owner  explained  thus  :  "  If  any  person 
hab  business  wid  me,  him  can  come  in  ;  but  if  him 
don't  want  me  in  pottickler,  me  no  wants  him  com 
pany,  and  him  no  'casion  to  come." 

In  appearance  many  of  the  negroes  have  by  n( 
means  a  disagreeable  exterior.  In  fact  the  clever 
authoress  of  "Antigua  and  the  Antiguai 
clares  that  many  of  the  Creole  negroes  may  be 
termed  very  good-looking.     High  and  well-formed 


foreheads,  black  and  sparkling  eyes,  aquiline  noses 
and  lips  with  only  a  slight  pout,  are  not  uncommon 
though  others  of  the  same  race  are  more  like  apes 
than  human  beings.  Both  men  and  women,  she 
us,  are  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in  the  mosi 
becoming  attire  ;  the  dress  of  the  women  generallj 
consisting  of  a  printed  or  cotton  gown,  with  a  white 
handkerchief  tied  around  their  heads  like  a  turban 
and  a  neat  straw-hat  trimmed  with  white  riband 
But  on  high  days  and  festivals,  it  must  be  ownec 
that  the  splendour  of  the  negro  array  is  not  in  thi 
purest  taste.  One  of  the  writers  on  the  West  In- 1 
dies  was  shocked  by  seeing  a  negress  who  actually 
was  adorned  with  pink  stockings,  yellow  shoes,  anci 
a  bonnet  of  green,  trimmed  with  pink,  and  dis  ( 
playing  a  blue  rose  with  silver  leaves!  Silks' 
satins,  muslins,  and  crapes  are  plentifully  used  1 
nd  even  the  "  gentlemen"  will  occasionally  comd 
out  in  a  truly  glorious  costume  ;  with  velvet  collarsl 
radiant  waistcoats,  and  boots  expressly  made  "t(l 
stamp  and  creak  well."  They  all  carry  umbrellas 
silk  if  possible ;  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  witl' 
one  end  making  its  appearance  from  the  coat) 
pocket.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  love  fo: 
gaudy  colours  is  disappearing  ;  and  that  modest; 
and  sensibility  are  increasing  in  the  female  sex 
In  their  names  the  march  of  intellect  has  estin 
guished  the  Pompeys,  Sambos  and  Darkeys  o 
former  days,  and  now  the  shining  pickaninnies  re 
joice  in  the  appellations  of  "  Adeline  Floretta,'' 
"  Rosalind  Monimia,""Alonzo  Frederick," &c.  0» 
cannot  but  smile  at  these  little  affectations ;  bu 
all  this  shows  a  progress  towards  refinement  ani' 
civilization,  though  some  of  its  offshoots  are  laugh 
able.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  manners,  iJ 
which  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  place 
"  The  uncouth  address,  and  sullen  aspect  and  cat 
riage  of  the  slaves,  has  been  replaced  by  a  grea 
deal  of  graceful  ease  and  kindliness  towards  stran 
gers,  and  a  politeness  and  respect  to  each  oth 
which  may  often  approach  extravagance,  but 
much  better  than  the'  rough  address  so  common 
many  parts  of  England  among  the  working  class 
No  negro  peasant  meets  another,  without  exchanj 
ing  salutations  and  inquiries.  Age  is  particularl 
venerated,  and  the  noisy  little  negroes  at  thei 
sport  will  stop,  while  one  of  their  old  peopl 
passing  with  "  How  d'ye  nia'm,"  and  "  How  d'j 
my  picnee,''  is  the  courteous  reply.  Every 
praises  their  generosity  and  kindness.  To  tl 
miserable  pauper  whites,  who  abound  in  some 
the  West  Indies,  they  are  often  known  to  act  tb 
part  of  guardian  angels.  They  will  work  for  then 
feed  them,  clothe  them, without  the  slightest  prospei 
of  receiving  remuneration.  They  are  rising,  tO' 
with  rapidity  in  the  social  scale,  and  would  seei 
to  be  fit  for  any  kind  of  employment. 

Mr.  Baird  mentions,  that  in  the  fegislatures  i 
many  of  the  islands  there  are  already  sundr 
negro  members  as  well  as  many  gentlemen  i 
colour.  When  Mr.  Bigelow  vi.-^ited  Jamaica,  thei 
were  ten  or  a  dozen  coloured  men  in  the  legislatii 
assembly,  which  consists  altogether  of  about  tifl 
members ;  and  the  police  force,  the  officers  of  tl 
Penitentiary,  the  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Justic 
as  well  as  some  of  the  barri.-~ters,  were  colourt 
men  ;  and  we  believe  they  have  since  been  free 
admitted  to  the  magistracy  and  to  political  oflic 
The  old  prejudice  against  African  blood  is  disa; 
pearing,  though  under  slavery  it  was  intense 
strong;  so  much  so  that  the  coloured  people  we 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  same  church-yai 
with  the  whites.  Nay,  at  St.  Johns,  in  Antigu 
the  church-bcU  was  not  allowed  to  be  profaned  ) 
tolling  for  the  demise  of  these  degraded  peopl 
and  a  smaller  one  was  actually  provided  for  th 
purpose !  i 
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Year  by  year,  too,  education  is  making  way 
d  though  in  some  districts  it  is  complained  that 
3  negroes  do  not  show  eagerness  to  obtain  school 
;  for  their  children,  from  others  very  satiisfactory 
ports  are  sent ;  and  the  governors,  almost  with- 
t  exception,  state  that  crime  is  diminishing  in 
B  islands.  The  negroes  are  guilty  of  a  great 
al  of  petty  pilfering,  and  they  are  also  regard- 
is  of  truth ;   but  happily,  drunkenness  is  not  one 

their  prevailing  faults;  nor  are  they  given  to 
eds  of  violence  or  of  deliberate  villainy.  They 
B  a  merry,  light-hearted  and  kindly  people ; 
mewhat  shallow  and  thoughtless,  and  with  the 
ilts  that  come  of  that  character;  but  docile, 
derly  and  peaceable. 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  trust  the  reader 
U  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  facts  of  the 
le  prove  :  First,  that  if  emancipation  might  have 
rked  better,  had  due  preparation  been  made  for 
iUedom,  this  was  the  fault  not  of  the  abolitionists 
t  of  the  planters.  Secondly,  that  the  lack  of 
bourers  has  been  very  troublesome  in  some  locali- 
but  has  not  amounted  to  a  severe  grievance, 
d  has  not  arisen  from  the  indolence  of  the  ne- 
Thirdly,  that  the  crash  of  1847  and  the 
suing  years  was  not  caused  by  emancipation ; 
t  was  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
JSequent  on  the  Act  of  1846,  and  the  coneur- 
at  events.  Each  of  these  propositions  is  of  im- 
rtance.  But  the  two  main  conclusions  which  are 
forced  upon  us  by  our  investigation,  are  these  : 
one  that  slavery  and  monopoly  were  bearing 

West  Indies  to  ruin ;  the  other,  that  under 
te  labour  and  free  trade,  they  are  rising  to  wealth. 
ider  slavery  and  monopoly  the  labouring  class 
a  miserable,  and  was  perishing  miserably.  Un- 
r  slavery  and  monopoly,  the  owners  of  the  soil 
re  reduced  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  distress. 
e  state  of  aifairs  which  had  arisen  under  this 
1  dispensation,  had  rendered  a  iirash  some  day 
vitable.  But  when  once  that  blow  had  fallen, 
!d  the  old  things  had  passed  away,  and  the  new 
ngs  had  come,  then  the  inherent  virtue  of  the 
nciple  of  freedom  became  manifest;  and  it  is 
W  working  out  the  most  beneficent,  the  most 
onishing — what  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
smed  the  most  incredible — results.  Wisdom  has 
en  justified  of  her  children.  Seeking  only  to  do 
3  thing  that  was  right  and  noble,  seeking  not  to 

;se  herself,  but  to  do  justice, — England  set  free 

slaves.     It  is  plain,  that  but  for  that  measure, 

colonies  would  have  sunk  to  irretrievable  de- 
It  proves   now  that  by  that  measure, 

has  set  them  on  the  way  to  prosperity  and 
ppiness ;  that  not  only  are  the  former  slaves  en- 
ping  a  degree  of  comfort  and  independence  al- 
unparalleled,  but  that  our  own  trade  with  these 
ands  is  becoming  of  higher  and  higher  value. 
ley  are  yearly  enriching  us  more  and  more  with 
S  wealth  of  their  fertile  soil.  Instead  of  being 
5  plague  of  statesmen,  the  disgrace  of  England, 
sy  are  becoming  invaluable  possessions  to  the 
itish  Crown.  Never  did  any  deed  of  any  nation 
)W  more  signally,  that  to  do  right  is  the  truest 
adencc,  than  the  great  deed  of  emancipation. 
id  in  her  dealings  with  the  negro  race,  both  in 
e  West  Indies  and  in  Africa,  England  having 
ly  thirsted  for  the  right,  has  already  begun  to 
id  the  wisdom  of  that  course.  The  fight  for 
iedom  has  been  fought  amid  great  discourage- 
nts ;  for  a  time  there  were  heart-breaking  draw- 
leks  to  the  success  attained.  But  it  has  been 
ught  with  a  good  courage.     And  now  the  spread 

commerce  and  civilization  in  West  Africa,  the 
ppiness  of  the  West  Indian  peasantry,  the  im- 
oving  agriculture,  the  extending  trade  of  these 
ands,  the  cheering  news  which  governor  after 


I  governor  is  sending  home  of  their  thriving  state — 
such  is  the  reward  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  them, 
which  England  is  reaping  from  a  generous,  self- 
denying,  christian  policy. 


For  "  The  Fricna." 

Selections. 

Example  in  Trade  and  Business. — In  the 
earlier  part  of  Benjamin  Middleton's  life,  it  was 
needful  for  him  to  enter  into  trade ;  but  his  de- 
sires were  so  bounded  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
that  he  did  not  attempt,  although  it  was  in  his 
power,  to  extend  his  business  beyond  the  provision 
of  what  would  be  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  ac- 
commodation of  his  family,  and  a  life  principally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  divine  Master.  His 
humble  endeavours  were  so  blessed,  in  regard  to 
his  outward  undertakings,  as  instructively  to  bring 
into  view  that  encouraging  declaration,  "  The  steps 
of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  lie 
delighteth  in  his  way;"  nor  shall  they  that  seek 
him,  want  any  good  thing. — Page  61,  vol.  iv., 
I'ietij  Fromoted. 

Obedience  to  the  still  small  Voice. — Dear  fellow- 
pilgrim  in  the  christian  journey,  whoever  thou 
mayst  be,  and  whatever  be  thy  circumstances,  I 
strenuously  urge  upon  thee  the  most  absolute  and 
entire  surrender  of  thyself  to  the  faintest  checks, 
he  slightest  enlightening  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
thy  heart  and  conscience.  Thou  wilt,  in  this  way, 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  thyself,  as  well  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Most  High,  which  will  impart  to  thee 
a  tender  sensibility  of  the  least  sin,  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  the  rash,  self-willed,  and  presumptuous, 
mere  nominal  religionist.  Perhaps  thou  art  not 
aware,  (most  certainly  thou  art  not,  if  thou  hast 
;r  in  some  degree  experienced  it,)  how  rapid 
and  clear,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  are  the  revelations 
of  danger,  which  this  divine  teacher  makes  mani- 
fest to  the  lowly-minded,  watchful,  obedient  child  i 
of  Grod.  "  All  things  that  are  reproved,  are  made  I 
manifest  by  the  light ;  for  whatsoever  doth  make 

nifest  is  light.  ^Vherefore,  he  saith,  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light." 

Worldly  Wisdom  and  Grandeur. — I  continued 
about  two  weeks  in  the  city,  visiting  meetings  as' 
they  fell  in  course,  being  mostly  low  and  pretty  i 
much  discouraged  in  my  mind  with  a  deep  sense  of, 
mine  own  weakness,  the  greatness  of  the  work 
which  was  before  me,  and  the  mournful  state  of  the 
church,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  London.  I  had 
but  little  openness  as  to  ministry,  yet  endeavoured 
to  wade  along  as  patiently  as  I  could ;  it  appear- 
ing to  be  my  principal  business  then  to  sufibr  with 
the  oppressed  seed,  mourning  with  a  sensible  rem- 
nant, who,  I  could  perceive,  had  sackcloth  under- 
neath, for  the  prevalence  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
grandeur  in  that  great  city;  the  little,  low,  meek 
thing,  which,  by  the  power  of  God,  was  exalted 
amongst  us  in  the  early  time  of  our  being  a  people, 
was  in  too  general  a  way  overlooked  and  disre- 
garded ;  and  man's  will  and  wisdom  taking  its 
place,  was  grown  very  high,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  a  large  degree,  where  the  wisdom  of  God 
formerly  bore  rule.  But  this  did  not  prosper ;  in- 
stead thereof,  greater  waste  and  desolation  pre- 
vailed. The  breathing,  panting  babes  after  hea- 
venly sustenance  were  greatly  discouraged,  being 
ready  to  say,  All  is  gone  !  The  glory  is  departed 
from  Israel  !  What  can  be  done  now  ?  But  I  saw 
they  were  to  be  raised  in  the  Lord's  time,  as  an 
army  to  fight  his  battles  against  the  uncircumcised 
in  heart  and  ears  ;  and  that  the  victory  over  that 
spirit  was  to  be  obtained  through  sufterings. — Lon- 
don, 1748,  John  Griffith. 

The  DtUies  of  Watchmen. — At  the  Half-yearly 


Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  Philadelphia,  I 
was  largely  opened  to  recommend  a  steadfast  con- 
duct with  justice,  and  a  single  eye  to  Truth  and  its 
honour  at  all  times ;  and  to  set  forth  the  service  of 
elders  and  pillars  in  the  church,  showing  how  a  pil- 
lar standing  upright  would  bear  a  great  weight ; 
but  if  it  leaned  to  either  side,  it  would  bend,  and 
perhaps  break  before  it  was  set  upright  again ; 
warning  both  ministers  and  elders  against  party 
making  and  party  taking,  advising  them  as  careful 
watchmen  to  guard  the  tlock,  as  those  who  must 
be  accountable  for  their  trust;  in  particular  not  to 
dip  into  differences,  the  ministers  especially,  either 
in  the  church  or  private  families,  but  to  stand  clear, 
that  they  might  have  a  place  with  both  parties,  to 
advise  and  counsel,  and  so  they  might  be  of  service 
in  reconciling  those  who  were  at  variance.  I  had  a 
concern  to  caution  the  ministers,  in  their  travels, 
not  to  meddle  with  differences,  so  as  rashly  to  say, 
this  is  right,  or  that  is  wrong,  but  to  mind  their 
own  service,  guarding  against  receiving  any  com- 
plaints of  Friends'  unfaithfulness  before  a  meeting, 
which  I  had  found  very  hurtful  to  me  ;  for  such  in- 
formation without  a  careful  watch,  may  influence 
the  Uiind  to  follow  it  rather  than  the  true  gift. — 
S'lmucl  Boicnas,  1728. 

Life  and  Practice. — Preaching  is  but  an  in- 
formation, to  reach  the  witness,  or  stir  up  the 
pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  being  as  the 
suburbs  of  religion ;  but  life  and  practice,  in  a 
performance  of  doing  God's  will  on  earth,  the 
seed  being  raised  that  delights  therein, — this  is 
the  substance,  even  the  very  essence  and  marrow 
of  the  matter;  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  both 
male  and  female  come  to  have  the  seal  of  the  Spi- 
rit, that  we  are  his  people,  and  concerned  in  our 
day  for  God's  glory. — Robert  Barrow,  1691. 

Fall  of  Meteoric  stone. — The  fall  of  meteoric 
stone  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Hardly  a  year  passes  without  some  in- 
stances occurring  :  and  if  it  be  considered  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  earth  is  inhabited,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  numbers  fall  into  the  ocean,  or  on 
the  uninhabited  part  of  the  land,  unseen  by  man. 
They  are  sometimes  of  great  magnitude  ;  the  vol- 
ume of  several  has  exceeded  that  of  the  planet 
Ceres,  which  is  about  seventy  miles  in  diameter. 
One,  which  passed  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
London,  was  estimated  to  weigh  about  six  hundred 
thousand  tons,  and  to  move  at  a  velocity  of  twenty 
miles  a  second  ;  a  fragment  of  it  alone  reached  the 
earth.  The  obliquity  of  the  descent  of  these  met- 
eorites, the  peculiar  substances  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  the  explosion  accompanying  their 
fall,  show  that  they  are  foreign  to  our  system. 
Luminous  spots,  altogether  independent  of  the 
phases,  have  occasionally  appeared  on  the  dark 
part  of  the  moon ;  these  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
light  arising  from  the  eruption  of  volcanoes,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  supposed  that  meteorites 
have  been  projected  from  the  moon  by  the  impetus 
of  volcanic  eruption.  It  has  even  been  computed 
that,  if  a  stone  were  projected  from  the  moon  in  a 
vertical  lino,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  10,992  feet 
in  a  second — more  than  four  times  the  velocity  of 
a  ball  when  first  discharged  from  a  cannon — instead 
of  fallin'4  back  to  the  moon  by  the  attraction  of 
gravity,  "it  would  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  and  revolve  about  it  like  a  satel- 
lite. These  bodies,  impelled  either  by  the  direction 
of  the  primitive  impulse,  or  by  the  disturbing  action 
of  the  sun,  might  ultimately  penetrate  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  arrive  at  its  surface  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  they  are  asteroids  revolving 
about  the  sun,  and  diverted  from  their  course  by 
some  disturbinj:  force. — North  American. 
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THE    FKIEND. 


For  " Tho  Fiieiid." 
THE  OLD  PATHS. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see, 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  w:iv,  and 
-n'alk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls!  But 
they  said,  We  will  not  walk  therein.  Also  I  set  watch- 
men over  you,  saying,  Hearken  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  But  they  said,  We  will  not  hearken. — Jer.  tI. 
16,  17. 

The  Lord  bade  the  Jews,  in  their  backsliding  days, 
To  search  and  inquire  for  the  old  paths  and  ways : 
The  good  waij,  the  way  which  their  forefathers  trod. 
When  they  walked  in  the  peace  and  the  counsel  of  God. 
He  told  them  if  on  in  this  pathway  they  prest. 
That  they  for  their  souls  should  find  safety  and  rest. 
But  theysaid,  by  their  acts  of  presumption  and  sin. 
We  will  not  that  path  ever  stoop  to  walk  in. 
He  set  them  true  watchmen,  to  guard  them  around. 
And  bade  them  give  heed  when  the  trumpets  should 

sound. 
But  they  answered  him  proudly,  divested  of  fear, 
We  will  not  e'en  hearken  the  trumpet  to  hear. 
Then  judgment  was  given  on  them  from  the  Lord, 
The  fruit  of  their  doing  in  slighting  his  word  : 
Though  they  oflfered  rich  incense  from  Sheba, — sweet 

cane 
From  a  far  distant  country,  their  offerings  were  vain. 
Frankincense  and  spices  no  sweetness  could  lift. 
For  the  heart  of  the  giver  went  not  with  the  gift. 
No  sacrifice  could  his  pure  justice  abide. 
From  such  as,  in  heathenish  customs  or  pride, 
From  the  paths  of  their  fathers,  turned  wilful  away. 
With  the  followers  of  Moloch  or  Baal,  to  stray. 

And  now  in  our  weakness,  the  Saviour  has  told 
His  people  to  stand,  to  inquire,  and  behold 
The  path,  the  good  ivay,  which  he  opened  of  yore. 
Which  the  sons  of  the  morning  have  trodden  before. 
He  hath  promised  sweet  rest,  and  redemption  from  sin, 
If  bearing  His  cross,  we  would  follow  therein. 
But  many,  too  many,  continue  to  stray 
From  the  Cross  and  the  Peace  in  a  broad  widening  way. 
His  watchmen's  loud  trumpets  they  love  not  to  hear  : 
They  see  no  occasion  for  warning  or  fear. 
The  foes  of  whose  coming,  the  trumpet  tones  tell. 
The  world,  its  religions  and  fashions,  please  well. 
Though  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Truth,  these  forsake, 
They  have  worship  and  offerings  abundant  to  make. 
Their  works  as  sweet  incense  from  Sheba,  are  brought ; 
But  their  labour  of  mercy  availeth  them  nought, 
Whilst  with  spirit  unhurablcd  they  will  not  obey 
The  call  of  their  God  to  the  jilain,  narrow  way. 
Oh  I  the  way  of  the  cross  they  must  ever  despise. 
For  their  judgment  from  outward  appearances  rise  ; 
With  earth-joy  delighted,  they  care  not  to  know. 
How  from  fountains  of  sorrow,  refreshment  can  flow  ; 
Or  how  thorns  of  denial,  and  suffering,  can  prove 
Rich  jewels  of  light,  in  the  crowning  of  Love  I  N. 


For  "The  Frientl." 
Lines  suggested   by   the   Hymn,   "  I   would    not  li' 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  then  why  do  we  mourn. 
When  the  roses  we  gather  are  pierced  by  a  thorn  ? 

Though  the  blessing  we  crave  be  forever  denied, 
And  the  cross  in  its  place,  His  love  doth  provide. 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  our  trials  will  end. 
When  greeted  at  last  by  our  heavenly  Friend, 

When  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind  their  fury  have  spent 
O'er  the  reed  almost  broken,  so  low  was  it  bent. 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  tho'  dreary  our  life 

Full  soon  will  be  finished,  its  toils  and  its  strife  ; 

The  days  may  seem  long,  but  the  years  they  are  few, 
And  the  rest  that  remaineth  is  blessed  and  true. 

We  shall  not  live  alway,  the  tears  that  we  shed 
For  the  loved  and  lost,  for  the  dying  and  dead. 

Will  be  wiped  from  our  eyes  in  those  mansions  of  peace 
Where  sorrow  and  partings  forever  will  cease. 

Then  live  we  not  alway?    Ah,  that  we  call  death 

Is  the  opening  oUi/e  with  the  last  struggling  breath; 

In  raptures  triumphant  the  ransomed  then  see. 
How  the  spirit  lives  ever  immortal  and  free. 

Ignorance  is  only  discreditable  to  those  who  have 
neglected  proper  opportunities  to  beooiue  wise ; 
but  when  we  affect  to  know  what  we  know  not,  and 
to  explain  to  others  what  we  do  not  ourselves  un- 
derstand, we  lay  ourselves  open  to  just  reproach. — 
OM  Humjihrey. 


For  "  The-  Fiic-ua." 

Cliristianity  in  Madagascar. 

(CoutinuL'd  from  page  300.) 

"  The  sympathy  of  her  son  with  the  christians, 
and  his  adoption  of  their  faith,  is  said  to  have  been 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  queen,  who  has  re- 
arded  him  as  being  the  victim  of  the  incantations 
or  witchcraft  of  the  christians.  Thl.s  feeling,  height- 
ened perhaps  by  unfavourable  representations  from 
the  political  rivals  of  the  prince,  her  son,  may  have 
hastened  the  violent  persecution  which  occurred  in 
the  year  18-19.  In  this  fearful  season  of  extreme 
trial,  more  than  2000  persons  were  implicated ; 
many  were  subjected  to  heavy  punishments,  and 
eighteen  individuals,  including  some  of  high  rank 
and  station,  were  put  to  death.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
time  of  the  most  severe  sifting  which  the  perse- 
cuted church  in  Madagascar  had  yet  been  called 
to  pass  through ;  and  numbers,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected during  such  a  season,  deserted  from  their 
ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  had  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  persecutors  begun  to  subside  before 
others  who  had  witnessed  the  uncomplaining  spirit, 
the  patient  suffering,  and  the  heroic  constancy  of 
the  christians,  were  drawn,  notwithstanding  the 
prospect  of  almost  inevitable  suffering,  or  death,  to 
seek  admission  to  their  fellowship. 

"  Although  since  the  year  1845,  there  had  been 
but  little  communication  with  Madagascar,  yet, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  intercourse  had 
maintained  between  the  natives  in  the  island,  and 
their  fellow-sufferers  in  exile  at  Mauritius.  I: 
1852,  accounts  were  received  from  parties  residing 
in  Madagascar,  that  political  and  other  favourable 
changes  were  in  progress. 

"  The  London  Missionary  Society,  by  whon 
these  accounts  were  received,  justly  deeming  them 
too  important  to  be  disregarded,  judged  it  most 
expedient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seek  further  in 
formation  by  specific  inquiries  on  the  spot.  Thi: 
ultimately  led  to  the  visits  since  paid  to  that  coun 
try,  as  well  as  to  South  Africa,  some  of  the  chief 
incidents  of  which  are  narrated  in  the  following 
pages. 

"  Early  in  the  year  1853,  I  was  invited,  together 
with  Mr.  Cameron,  then  residing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  proceed  to  Madagascar,  on  a  visit 
of  friendship,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  actual  state  of  the  people  and  the  views 
of  the  government. 

"  The  people  of  Madagascar  were  well  known  to 
Mr.  Cameron,  and  they  had  long  been  subjects  of 
great  interest  to  myself,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  own  peculiar  circumstances,  but  from  their 
resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  among  whom,  in  my  early  years,  I  had 
spent  an  eventful  portion  of  my  life.  I  was  conse- 
quently not  unwilling  to  devote  my  best  energies  tc 
a  work  which  to  many  earnest  minds  appeared 
fraught  with  hopeful  promise." 

William  Ellis  repaired  in  the  first  place  to  South 
Africa,  where  he  found  his  friend,  Cameron,  who 
consented  to  join  him  in  the  expedition  to  Mada- 
gascar. The  latter  had  in  Radama's  days  resided 
at  the  capital,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  They  sailed  from  Table 
Bay  on  the  2fith  of  Fifth  month,  and  landed  at 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  on  the  7th  of  the  Sixth 
month.  Here  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory information  respecting  affairs  in  Mada- 
gascar, all  direct  communication  having  for  years 
been  cut  off  with  that  island.  The  cessation  of 
trade  was  felt  as  a  serious  inconvenience  in  Mauri- 
tius, and  it  was  determined  by  the  merchants  and 
others  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  soliciting 
a  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse.  For  this 
purpose  a  small  schooner  was  hired,  and  the  two 


missionaries  sailed  in  her  on  the  llth  of  the  nex: 
mouth,  a  free  passage  having  been  offered  them.  Or 
the  1 8th,  the  vessel  cast  anchor  within  the  reefs,  and 
bout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  of  Tama- 
tave.  Their  reception  was  courteous  and  friendly 
though  the  natives  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
wrong  and  injury  inflicted  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish vessels  eight  years  previously.  The  memorial 
of  the  merchants  of  Mauritius  was  forwarded  to  the 
capital,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  Ellis  and 
Cameron  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  queen,  askinc 
permission  to  pay  her  a  visit  of  friendship.  It 
about  fifteen  days,  answers  were  returned.  Tht 
merchants  of  Mauritius  were  informed   that  then 


tions  were  complied  with,  one  of  which  was  thd 
payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  wrong  committed 
in  the  attack  on  Tamatave,  in  18-15,  and  the  visi 
of  the  missionaries  was  courteously  declined.  Then 
was  no  direct  refusal  to  see  them,  but  they  weni 
informed  the  cjueen  had  much  public  business 
which  required  her  attention,  and  they  were  re- 
commended to  return  across  the  water  lest  t 
should  be  overtaken  with  sickness,  the  Malagas] 
fever  prevailing,  and  being  often  fatal  on  the  coas 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  During  their  deten- 
tion at  Tamatave,  they  had  the  opportunity  o 
much  free  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  helt 
highly  interesting  conversations  with  many  of  them 
They  appeared  to  be  generally  possessed  of  mucl 
natural  intelligence,  and  to  have  an  eager  thirst  fo; 
knowledge.  Among  their  visitors  were  not  a  fev 
persons  in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of  christian  trutl 
had  fallen,  and  with  whom  they  had  deeply  affect- 
ing interviews.  Much  important  information  wa 
received  from  these  "  friends"  as  they  are  called  ii 
the  narrative,  and  the  words  of  advice  and  chris 
tian  sympathy  which  the  strangers  itnparted,  ap: 
pearcd  to  be  both  welcome  and  cheering  to  them 

The  return  voyage  to  Mauritius  was  a  tedioa 
one,  and  they  did  not  cast  anchor  in  the  port  o 
St.  Louis  until  the  1st  of  Ninth  month.  The  mer 
chants  of  Mauritius  lost  no  time  in  subscribing  th 
15,000  dollars  which  the  queen  of  Madagascar  de 
manded  before  giving  her  consent  to  the  renewa 
of  trade,  and  early  measures  were  taken  for  its  re 
sumption.  In  bringing  about  this  result,  the  sei 
vices  of  Cameron  were  called  into  requisition  o 
account  of  his  influence  with  the  Malagasy,  and  hi 
knowledge  of  their  language.  He  sailed  for  th 
island  on  the  10th  of  the  Tenth  month,  and  rt 
turned  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  bavin 
secured  the  re-opening  of  the  trade  on  the  sam 
footing  as  that  on  which  it  had  been  carried  on  be 
fore  the  attack  of  the  French  and  English  vessels 
Cameron  subsequently  returned  to  the  Cape  ( 
Good  Hope,  and  Ellis  remained  at  Mauritius  unt 
the  nest  summer. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1854,  he  again  went  to  Tf 
matave,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  and  nea 
that  town.  The  first  answer  returned  to  his  appl 
cation  for  permission  to  proceed  to  the  capital,  wf 
to  the  effect  that  as  Cameron  and  he  had  applie' 
together  last  year,  they  must  apply  together  nov 
William  Ellis  then  wrote  again,  stating  that  b 
former  companion  had  gone  to  the  Cape,  where  I 
could  not  confer  with  him,  and  solicited  permi.ssic 
to  proceed  alone  in  the  mean  time.  This  applici 
tion  was  however  refused,  on  the  ground  that  tt 
cholera  had  broken  out  in  Mauritius,  where  it  w! 
making  dreadful  ravages  among  the  populatio) 
and  all  communication  between  the  sea  coast  ao 
the  interior  was  therefore  for  the  present  strictl 
prohibited.  During  this,  as  well  as  the  previov 
visit,  our  author  was  diligent  in  his  endeavours  ' 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  which  1 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of 
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agasy  dictionary  and  the  Scriptures  translated  j  of  preserving  their  faith  were  small  portions  of  the 
that  language,  to  hold  intelligible  communica-  ]  sacred  writings.  As,  in  our  physical  organization, 
ith  the  people.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  ^  the  loss  of  one  faculty  is  often  attended  with  the 
given  in  the  extracts  which  follow.  "  I  learned  ,  augmented  eificiency  of  those  that  remain,  so,  with 
"although  there  were  no  longer  any  public  regard  to  their  means  of  spiritual  improvement. 
Is,  most  of  the  intelligent  members  of  the  [deprived  of  all  other  advantages,  and  possessing 
munity  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  that  which  remained  only  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
'    '        '       '  ■  "        ■■    ■'  '  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  familiarity  with 

those  portions  of  Divine  truth  to  which  they  had 
access,  and  to  have  studied  them  with  an  avidity, 
affection  and  perseverance  truly  wonderful.  From 
all  the  accounts  that  were  given,  the  truth  seems  to 
have  been  sought  as  a  priceless  treasure,  and 
hoarded  in  their  hearts  as  something  more  precious 
than  gold,  and  dearer  than  life.  Their  faith  in  its 
entireness  and  solidity  was  based  simply  en  the 
Scriptures.  They  seemed  neither  to  have  known 
h,  but  to 


ication,  and  that  the  chiefs  and  others  who  were 

to  read,  used  their  best  endeavours  to  teach 

own  children.     I  was  also  informed,  but  am 

certain  how  correctly,  that  books  with  the  words 

ged  in  lines  extending  across  the  page,  were 

libited,  but  that  books  with  the  words  arranged 

tolumns — I  suppose  spelling-books — would  be 

lly  received. 

I  was  naturally  led  to  make  many  inquiries 
ecting  the  christians,   and   received  far  more 
)le  and  explicit  information  than  I  had  autici- 
id.     All  spoke  of  the  great  hardships  they  had 
ired,  of  the  unimpeachable  tenor  of  their  lives 
very  respect  in  which  their  religion  was  not 
ierned  :  their  religion  was  their  only   crime, 
varied  much  as  to  their  numbers,  some 
iies  expressing  themselves  as  if  such  had  been 
severe  and  decisive  character  of  the  measures 
pted   to  prevent  the   spread  of  their  opinions 
ing  the  people,  that  but  few  remained.     Others, 
ever,  were  of  a  different  opinion,   though  all 
ed  in  stating  that  no  christian  observances  were 
longer  publicly  practised  in  the  country. 
Conversations  on  this  all-important  subject  were 
lered  the  more  interesting  to  me,  as  well  as 
instructive  and  affecting,  from   the   circum- 
ice  of  such  conversations  being  frequently  main- 
jd  with  those   who  had  been  personally  con- 
ed with  the  proceedings  to  which  they  referred, 
involved  in  all  thoir  fearful  consequences.  In- 
ourse,  the  most  frank    and  cordial,  was  often 
in  this  manner  with  those  who  had  themselves 
made  acquainted  with  what  these  people  be- 
d — with  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation ;   who 
experienced  something  of  the  morally  traus- 
Diing  influence  of  that  truth,  and  had  cherished 
iopes  of  future  blessedness  which  it  alone  can 
ire.     They  had  also  suffered  much  in  the  pre- 
life  for  their  hopes  of  tlie  life  to  come.     Some 
endured  the  ordeal  of  the  tangena,  or  poison 
ir ;  some  had  suffered  degradation,  fir 
;,  and   convict   labour,  on   account   of  having 
n  implicated  with  the  christians.     They  bore  on 
ir  bodies  the  marks  of  their  sufferings.     Their 
imunications,  therefore,  were  not  mere  recitals 
Tude  speculations,  nor  endeavours  to  satisfy  an 
iless  curiosity,  but  related  to  matters  with  the 
ortance  of  which   they  had  been  deeply  im- 
ised,  and  in  which  they  had  felt  a  personal  and 
;ious  solicitude  upon  their  minds  and   hearts. 
i  truth  had  operated  like  seed  germinating  upon 
jl   irgin  soil,  and  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  its 
i«   iwth  had  been  proportionate.    I  could  not  avoid 
j[(   icing  the  absence  of  all  bitter  and  viudietivc 
1,1    ings    towards  those  who  had  inflicted  the  suf- 
[[)   ngs  they  had  borne.     They  seemed  to  regard 
(    IS  permitted  by  God,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
111   se  for  exercising  confidence  in  the  Most  High. 
iK    '  The  circumstances  of  the  individuals   about 
:,*jom  we  often  conversed,  had  been  peculiar  and 

■  apost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 
Ojose  from  whom  alone  they  had  received  instruc- 
;lb  on  the  subject  of  religion,  had  been  removed 
abost  as  soon  as  their  lessons  had  begun  to  take 

^  ej'Ct,  fiu'l,  thus  deprived  of  their  teachers,  but  few 

■  l^ans  were  left  to  them  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
rl^ich  must  have  been  severely  felt.  They  had 
j.lin  required  by  the  authorities  under  whom  ihey 
.;iJi:d,  to  surrender  all  their  books ;  and  the  few  re 

,  (ikjned  were  forbidden  to  be  used.  The  chief  means 


or  thought  of  any  system  or  creed  as 
have  regarded  the  truth  of  that  Bible  as  that  which 
was  able  to  make  them  wise  for  both  worlds.  In- 
timately associated  with  their  careful  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  seems  to  have  been  their  constant  habit 
of  prayer.  It  often  appeared  to  me  that  they 
might  have  been  appropriately  called  by  the  same 
name  as  that  by  which  the  early  christians  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  were  universally  designated,  the 
jyaying  jKople. 

In  these  men,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Divine 
truth  had  produced  those  astonishing  transforma- 
tions of  character,  which  rendered  them  witnesses 
for  God,  living  evidences,  the  unequivocal,  unmis- 
takeable  subjects  of  a  wonderful  moral  change. 

"  Busides  intercourse  with  the  people  in  refer- 
ence to  what  had  been  the  aspect  which  the  gospel 
had  presented  in  those  who  professed  it,  I  addressed 
a  number  of  inquiries  to  persons  of  different  classes, 
and  their  testimony  confirmed  the  views  here  given 
of  the  consistent  lives  of  those  who  were  regarded 
as  christians,  and  continued  to  be  numbered  with 
the  people  of  God.  Doubtless  there  were  excep- 
tions, but  they  were  only  exceptions;  and  such,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  had  been  in  reality  the 
blameless  tenor  of  their  lives." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

There  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  unreserved  devotion  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
to  their  Lord,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  hi 
cious  cause.  They  love  God  above  every  thing 
pertaining  to  this  world,  father  or  mother,  wife  oi 
children,  houses  or  lands  and  all  other  earthly  pos 
sessions.  This  love  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  peace  which  he  gives,  make  them  willin 
to  sacrifice  whatever  he  calls  for,  that  his  pre- 
serving power  may  be  continued  to  them  through 
life.  The  more  they  experience  this,  the  more 
their  fear  increases  of  being  drawn  aside  to  do  any 
thing  that  would  deprive  them  of  it,  and  bring  re- 
proach upon  the  cause  they  have  espoused.  Tested 
by  persecution,  their  allegiance  to  the  Lord  has 
olten  appeared  to  be  strengthened,  and  to  spread 
their  religious  principles.  This  was  manifest  in 
the  founders  of  our  Society,  who  stood  firm  for 
their  faith  at  the  risk  of  losing  every  temporal 
comfort,  and  even  life  itself. 

According  to  the  records  from  the  year  1653  to 
1690,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  Friend; 
and  professors  with  them,  suffered  persecution  ii 
various  ways  in  Yorkshire  alone,  many  of  whon 
died  there  in  prison.  In  1655,  Christopher  Moore 
and  John  Hopps  were  committed  to  jail  for  speak 
inrr  the  plain  language,  and  keeping  on  their  hats 
in  presence  of  an  alderman.  1658 — Many  Frieni 
were  cruelly  beaten  at  their  religious  meeting 


ing  there,  was  violently  pulled  down  by  the  mayor 
d  aldermen,  and  he  and  a  woman  Friend  were 
dragged  by  them  into  the  street,  and  they  took 
away  the  key  of  the  house,  and  had  the  doors  shut. 
With  like  violence,  JohnWhitehead  and  others  were 
abused  at  another  meeting  there,  sorely  beaten,  and 
their  clothes  torn.  On  the  next  First-day,  mu.ske- 
teers  were  placed  to  keep  FVionds  out  of  the  meeting- 
house, who  knocked  down  George  Preston,  as  ho 
attempted  to  go  in.  A  short  time  after.  Friends 
being  assembled  in  their  hired  house,  probably  pro- 
cured because  they  were  kept  from  the  other,  they 
were  haled  out  without  distinction  of  age  or  se.^:, 
punched  and  injured,  and  all  the  forms  and  stools 
were  broken  to  pieces.  These  are  but  a  few  in- 
stances of  persecution  in  the  city  of  York  for  as- 
sembling to  worship  their  Almighty  Creator,  yet 
they  show  their  fearless  pursuit  of  duty  in  lacing 
the  dragon's  power. 

The  firmness  of  the  original  Friends  is  a  clear 
indication  that  their  religion  did  not  consist  iu 
mere  opinion.  They  were  changed  men,  as  Wni. 
Penn  says.  They  had  been  convinced  of  sin  by 
the  light  of  Christ  shining  into  their  hearts ;  and 
bmitting  to  his  requiriugs,  he  operated  as  a  re- 
finer's fire,  and  like  a  fuller  with  soap,  to  purge 
them  from  all  impurity  ;  pulling  down  the  king- 
dom of  Satan,  and  setting  up  instead  of  it,  his  own 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Hereby  they 
were  made  members  of  his  church,  and  were  built 
by  him  upon  the  Rock,  which  the  gates  of  hell  and 
all  the  terrors  of  persecution  could  not  shake.  The 
exercises  passed  through  by  Stephen  Crisp,  give  a 
clear  elucidation  of  the  change  and  the  utter  for- 
saking of  evil,  indi.^pensable  to  make  a  real  chris- 
tian, a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  says  : 
So  soon  as  I  can  remember,  the  Lord  made 
to  understand  that  which  consented  not  to  any 
,  but  stood  in  my  soul  as  a  witness  against  all 
evil ;  and  manifested  that  I  should  not  lie,  nor 
steal,  or  be  stubborn  or  disobedient,  but  should 
behave  myself  in  meekness  and  quietness,  and  set 
truth  before  me,  as  that  which  was  better  than 
falsehood.  This  witness  ministered  peace  and 
boldness  to  me  in  my  childhood,  when  1  hearkened 
to  the  counsel  of  it.  But  there  was  a  contrary 
nature  and  seed  in  me  that  was  of  this  evil  world, 
as  most  of  all  suiting  the  carnal  mind,  and  an  eye 
began  to  open  iu  me  that  saw  what  was  acceptable 
with  man,  rather  than  what  was  well  pleasing  to 
God. 

"About  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  judgment 
overtook  me  for  evil,  I  would  yield  that  it  was  so, 
and  therefore  thought  that  I  must  do  something  to 
please  God  again ;  and  hereupon  I  learned  to  pray, 
d  to  weep  in  secret,  and  to  covenant  with  God 
for  more  watchfulness,  and  I  thought  for  a  season, 
I  was  uuburthencd  from  my  weight.  Yet  this  best 
state  was  accompanied  with  many  questionings, 
whether  my  evils  were  blotted  out,  especially  when 
I  was  again  led  into  evil  thoughts,  words  or  ac- 
tions. F'or  the  [divine]  witness  cried  even  then, 
to  have  my  whole  mind  given  up  to  the  Lord  ;  that 
I  should  serve  him,  but  I  knew  not  that  it  was 
from  God.  I  knew,  that  I  wanted  power  to  an- 
swer the  rcquirings  of  that  in  me,  which  witnesseth 
against  evil,  and  this  I  lamented  day  and  night. 
When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  I  sought  the 
power  of  God  with  great  earnestness,  with  strong 
cries  and  tears  ;  and  if  I  had  had  the  whole  world, 
I  would  have  given  it,  to  have  known  how  to  ob- 
tain power  over  my  corruptions.  When  I  saw  the 
carelessness  of  other  children,  and  their  profaneness, 
and  that  they  did  not,  that  I  could  discern,  think 
of  God,  nor  were  in  trouble,  though  they  were  far 


York,  and  dragged  out  by  soldiers' and  others.     A I  more   wicked  than  1,-0   Lord,  thought  I,  what 
few  days  after,  Stephen  Cri.<p  praying  at  a  meet- 1  will  become  of  these  ;  seeing  so  heavy  a  hand  is 
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upon  me,  I  can  find  neither  peace 
thy  love. 

"  Then  the  enemy  would  tempt  me  to  rest  and  be 
quiet,  in  that  it  was  better  with  me  than  with 
others,  and  my  reason  wrought  strongly  to  make 
up  a  peace  to  myself  herein.  But  the  pure  wit- 
ness followed  me,  and  pursued  me  night  and  day, 
and  broke  my  peace  faster  than  I  could  make  it 


assurance  ofofsilicious  matter;  and  silica  soap,  perhaps  the  best 
of  them,  about  twenty  percent  of  insoluble  residue. 
Chlorine  soaps,  which  have  been  so  largely  intro- 
duced, are  preparations  intended  to  realize  the  idea 
of  the  union  of  the  detergent  properties  of  soap 
with  the  bleaching  effects  of  the  compounds  of 
chlorine.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
such  an  union  is  impracticable.     The  real  value  of 


up;   for  my  miud  was  in  my  works,  and  I  could  soap  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  dry 

' '  "      soap — the  dry  combination  of  alkali  with  the  fatty 

acid — which  it  contains ;   and  an  abundant  supply 
of  each  commodity  is  invaluable. — Laie  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Tract  Associatmi  of  Friends — 

The  Managers  report  that  during  the  past  year, 
they  have  had  printed  49,975  tracts,  which,  added 


see  no  furtlier.     I  heard  talk  of  a  Christ  and  Sa- 
viour, but  oh,  thought  I,  that  I  knew  him.     My 

ear  was  lent  to  the  disputations  of  the  times,  which 

were  very  many  ;  one  while  I  let  in  one  thing,  and 

then   another.     Sometimes  I  heard   men   dispute 

that  God  sees  no   sin  in  his  people  ;  then  I  said 

surely  I  am  none  of  them  ;  for  he  marketh  all  my 

transgressions.     Men  talked  of  an  election  and  a 

reprobation  of  persons  before  time.     I  thought  if 'to  the  stock  on  hand  Third  mo.  1st,  18.58,  of  196, 

that  were  so,  and  I  could  but  get  so  many  signs  of  123   tracts,   makes   a    total   of   246,098.     The 

have  been  taken  from  the  depository  during  the 
past  year,  51,612  tracts,  leaving  on  hand.  Third 
mo.  1st,  1859,  194,486  tracts,  including  74  bound 
volumes.  An  edition  of  7000  of  the  Moral  Al- 
manac for  the  year  1859  has  been  printed,  and  an 
edition  of  500  copies  of  "  Select  Header,  No.  1." 
There  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  year,  562 
Select  Readers,  1227  Juvenile  Books,  and  6386 
Almanacs.  A  selection  of  reading  matter  for  the 
Moral  Almanac  of  1860  has  been  made,  and  it  i 
intended  to  issue  the  Almanac  at  the  usual  time. 

Of  the  tracts  taken  from  the  Depository  in  thi 
past  year,  the  distribution  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows  : — Mostly  for  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and 
Moyamensing  Prison,  2262 ;  for  distribution  in 
this  city,  2452  ;  Blockley  Alms-house,  309 ;  West- 
ern Soup  House,  2096 ;  Evening  Schools  for  co- 
loured persons,  682  ;  Coloured  School,  Monroe 
County,  50  ;  Among  Infidels,  150  ;  Barker's  Lec- 
ture Institute,  1050;  For  Chester,  Montgomery, 
Clinton  and  Bucks  Counties,  753  ;  other  parts 
of  the  State,  6087  ;  For  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, 1530 — making  a  total  distribution,  most- 
ly in  Pennsylvania,  of  17,421.  On  steamboats 
I  vessels  in  Delaware  River,  253  ;  For  Maine, 


an  elect  soul,  as  would  bring  me  to  quiet,  I  would 
keep  it,  and  not  be  so  tossed  as  I  had  been.  I 
grew  a  very  diligent  hearer  of  the  best  ministers, 
as  they  were  reputed ;  and  went  with  as  much 
diligence  to  reading,  and  to  hearing  sermons,  as 
other  children  went  to  their  play. 

"  When  I  hoard  any  one  treat  upon  that  point  of 
election,  and  how  a  man  might  know  if  he  were 
elect,  and  would  in  their  dark  wisdom  lay  down 
signs  of  a  true  believer,  and  of  an  elect  soul,  then 
would  I  try  myself  in  their  measure,  and  so  gather 
up  a  little  peace,  finding  such  things  in  me,  as  they 
spoke  of  for  signs ;  as  a  desire  against  sin,  a  loath- 
ing myself  for  sin,  a  love  to  them  that  were  counted 
the  best  people,  a  longing  to  be  rid  of  sin,  ko.  But 
alas  !  here  was  yet  but  the  blind  leading  my  poor 
blind  soul.  This  was  not  the  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  when  I  had  gotten  a  little  peace  and 
quietness,  and  thought  to  hold  it,  alas  it  would 
soon  be  shattered.  When  God's  pure  witness  arose 
in  me,  that  I  must  be  weighed  in  the  true  balance, 
oh,  then  I  found  I  was  imich  too  light.  Then  an- 
guish would  again  kindle  in  me,  and  a  cry  was  in 
me,  oh,  whither  shall  I  go  ?  and  what  shall  I  do, 
that  I  may  come  to  a  settled  state,  before  I  go 

hence  and  be  seen  no  more?  In  this  woful  condi-|l03;  Rhode  Island,  103;  New  England  general- 
tion,  the  thought  of  death  would  bring  a  dread  jly,  306;  For  New  York  City  and  State,  1037; 
over  soul  and  "body;  and  trembling  and  horror  mostly  for  New  Jersey,  4478j  Delaware,  800; 
were  often  upon  me,  fearing  that  I  was  set  apart 
for  a  vessel  of  wrath,  and  must  bear  the  fiery  in 


dignation  of  God  for  ever.  And  oh,  that  word 
forever  would  often  be  terrible  to  mc,  and  how  to 
prevent  it  I  knew  not." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mamfacturc  of  Soap. — Of  late  numerous  in- 
ventions have  been  brought  forward  for  the  use  of 
dissolved  bones,  naphtha,  hair,  fish,  and  other  sub- 
stances, in  the  manufacture  of  soap ;  but  as  yet  few, 
if  any  of  them,  have  been  largely  successful.  The 
better  the  raw  materials,  the  finer  and  more 
economical  the  manufactured  product ;  and  all  that 
can  be  expected,  therefore,  from  the  employment 
of  such  substances  as  those  named,  is  a  cheap  and 
inferior  article.  Another  class  of  these  inventions 
are  the  soaps  which  contain  admixtures  of  certain 
mineral  substances,  as  silica,  alumina,  soapstone, 
porcelain  earth,  &c.  The  firmness  of  the  soap  is 
not  diminished  by  the  addition  of  such  substances, 
which  exert,  however,  a  purely  mechanical  action, 
and  are  contained  in  no  kind  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. The  value  of  the  article  so  manufactured  is 
very  much  reduced,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  real 
soap  is  replaced  by  a  substance  of  similar,  but  in- 
ferior efficacy.  Sand  soap,  for  example,  is  one  of 
these  recent  manufactures,  and  contains  from  sixty 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  sand  ;  pumice  soap  is 
another,  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 


Maryland,  (925  being  for  Baltimore,)  1167; 
Washington,  D.  C,  506;  Ohio,  827;  Indiana, 
254  ;  Illinois,  261  ;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  the 
West,  2768;  Iowa,  (306  being  for  Penitentiary 
there,)  717;  Missouri,  103;  Kansas,  103;  East 
Tennessee,  102  ;  California,  27 ;  among  Jews,  90; 
among  Sailors,  1075 — making  32,501  for  the 
United  States,  which,  with  13,934  taken  for  gene- 
ral distribution,  and  given  from  the  Depository, 
makes  a  total  distribution,  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  of  46,435  tracts.  For 
Indians  in  Canada,  260;  Emigrants  going  West, 
200  ;  Port  au  Prince,  24  ;  Cuba,  103  ;  England, 
109;  Sold  from  Depository,  4481:  Total  distri- 
bution, 51,612. 

We  have  received  from  the  surviving  executors 
of  our  friend  Jane  Clark  the  sum  of  S500,  which 
our  Treasurer  has  been  directed  to  invest. 

It  is  some  cause  for  encouragement  that  the 
number  of  tracts  distributed  in  the  past  year  is 
larger  than  in  the  year  next  preceding;  yet  there 
is  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount  distri 
buted  of  latter  times,  as  compared  with  that  of 
former  years, 

The  number  of  publications  of  evil  tendency 
with  which  the  press  is  teeming,  we  fear,  is  in 
wise  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary  increased ; 
and  being  widely  difi"usod  over  the  land,  they  con 
stitute,  as  it  were,  a  stream  of  pollution  which  we 
fear,  is  silently  undermining  the  moral  and  reli- 


gious principles  of  the  community.  It  behoov 
us  therefore  to  use  increased  diligence  in  the  e 
deavour  to  counteract,  as  far  ad  we  may,  the  c( 
rupting  influence  of  this  unceasing  tide. 

The  managers  cannot  but  hope  that  our  huml 
tracts  are  frequently  instrumental  in  exerting 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  mind,  awakening  c 
sires  and  strengthening  resolutions  after  a  better  li; 
and  especially  so  a?  they  are  often  perused,  wh 
the  mind  is  in  degree  relaxed  from  the  cares,  a 
retired  from  the  excitement  of  the  busy  world. 

We  know  not  what  serious  thoughts  may  ha 
been  awakened  by  the  perusal,  especially,  of  i 
brief  biographical  accounts  to  be  found  in  ( 
tracts,  of  faithful  men  and  women,  and  of  pic, 
children,  whose  lives  exemplified  the  blessed  eff 
of  a  submission  to  and  co-operation  with  the 
of  grace  in  the  heart,  and  whose  triumphant  des 
exhibits  the  consolations  and  support  of  religion' 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
ing  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  i 
whether  shall  prosper  either  this  or  that,  or  wl 
ther  they  both  shall  be  alike  good. 

A  large  supply  of  tracts,  juvenile  books,  &e.. 
kept  constantly  on  hand  at  the  Depository,  (Frien 
Bookstore,  304  Arch  Street,)  and  we  would  inv 
all  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  this  benevolent  wo 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  giving  to  these  publioatic 
awider  and  more  general  circulation. 

Nathaniel  H.  Browx,  Ckrk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  10th,  1859. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE   ASSOCIATION. 

C7er/c— Charles  J.  Allen. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers— ^-Ath-Axx  Kite,  John  C.  Allen,  I 
ward  Richie,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  All: 
John  L.  Kite.  William  Kinsey,  Jr.,  Mark  Bald 
ston,  Jesse  Williams,  Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  Jose 
S.  Elkinton,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Isaac  Morg 
Jr.,  Edward  Sharpless,  George  J.  Scattergood.l 

TIte  Family  Circle. — The  Baltimore  Stin,  alli 
ing  to  the  prevalence  of  crime  among  boys,  v 
properly  asserts  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
decline  of  morality,  is  tlw  decay  of  parental  di 
jiline.  The  family  circle,  the  domestic  hearth, 
the  true  fountain  of  purity  or  corruption  to  pul 
morals.  Most  people  become  what  they  are  m 
at  home.  They  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  act 
the  character  they  have  formed  in  the  first  fourt 
years  of  their  lives.  It  is  alleged,  in  excuse,  t 
children  have  become  more  unmanageable  t 
they  used  to  be !  We  reply,  that  human  nature  i 
human  relations  are  unchanged. 

Children  are  just  as  amenable  to  authority 
they  ever  were.  This  is  the  main  purpo 
which  Providence  has  made  them  helpless  and 
pendent,  that  they  may  be  trained  to  obedienof 
order,  to  industry,  to  virtue.  It  is  not  true  i 
parents  have  not  as  absolute  control  over  their  c 
drenas  they  ever  had.  When  there  is  dependei 
obedience  maybe  enforced.  The  real  fact 
parents  are  too  indolent,  too  negligent,  too  indil 
ent  to  take  the  pains  to  train  up  their  childre: 
the  way  they  should  go.  It  requires  perpe 
vigilance,  and  they  get  tired.  It  requires  self-« 
trol  to  exercise  a  proper  authority  over  oth 
Self-conquest  is  the  greatest  victory  of  all.  Tl 
can  be  no  just  parental  discipline  whei»  there  i 
character  to  back  it. — Frorii  "  The  Missionar 


The  Telegraph  in  India  has  many  special 
turbing  influences  which  the  lines  in  the  Un 
States  are  not  subjected  to.  The  elephants  t 
use  the  poles  for  scratching  their  sides,  and 
monkeys  curl  their  tails  upon  the  wires.  The  1 
are  down  more  than  half  the  time. 
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I  Some  of  the  Uses  of  Pain. 

j-lir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  a  boy,  with  the  dc- 

Ut  constancy  of  youth  which  had  as  yet  sufl'cred 
jiing,  held  the  opinion  that  pain  was  an  evil, 
[was  refuted  by  a  crab  who  bit  his  toe,  when  he 
bathing,  and  made  him  roar  loud  enough  to  be 
•d  half  a  mile  off.  If  he  had  maintained  in- 
d,  that  pain  was  a  good,  his  doctrine  would 
i  been  unimpeachable.  Unless  the  whole  con- 
ition  of  the  world  were  altered,  our  very  exist- 
)  depends  upon  our  sensibility  to  suffering.  An 
(dote,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his 
■inciples  of  Human  Physiology,"  from  the 
urnal  of  a  Naturalist,"  shows  the  fatal  effects 
I  temporary  suspension  of  this  law  of  our  na- 
.  A  drover  went  to  sleep  on  a  winter's  evon- 
upon  the  platform  of  a  lime-kilu,  with  one  leg 
Dg  upon  the  stones  which  had  been  piled  up 
urn  through  the  night.  That  which  was  gen- 
Tarmth  when  he  lay  down,  became  a  consuming 
before  he  rose  up.  His  foot  was  burnt  off 
re  the  ancle,  and  when  roused  in  the  morning 
he  man  who  superintended  the  lime-kiln,  he 
his  stump,  unconscious  of  his  misfortune,  to 
ground,  the  extremity  crumbled  into  fragments. 
:ther  he  had  been  lulled  into  torpor  by  the 
)onic  acid  driven  off  from  the  limestone,  or 
tever  else  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  in- 
ibility,  he  felt  no  pain,  and  through  his  very 
option  from  this  lot  of  humanity,  expired  a 
night  afterwards  in  Bristol  hospital.  Without 
warning  voice  of  pain,  life  would  be  a  series  of 
lar  disasters.  The  crab,  to  the  lasting  detri- 
t  of  chemistry,  might  have  eaten  off  the  future 
Humphrey's  foot  while  he  was  swimming,  with- 
his  entertaining  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
igcs  which  were  going  on.  Had  he  survived  the 
ries  from  the  crab,  he  would  yet  have  been  cut 
n  the  morning  of  his  famous  career,  if,  when  ex- 
menting  upon  the  gases,  the  terrible  oppres.sion 
chest  had  not  warned  him  to  cease  inhaling 
carburctted  hydrogen,  nor,  after  a  long  struggle 
'  ,  would  he  have  recovered  to  say  to  his  alarm- 
ssistant,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  die."  Without 
sical  pain,  infancy  would  be  maimed,  or  perish, 
re  experience  could  inform  it  of  its  dangers. 
d  Kaimes  advised  parents  to  cut  the  fingers  of 
children  "  cunningly"  with  a  knife,  that  the 
innocents  might  associate  suffering  with  the 
;ering  blade,  before  they  could  do  themselves  a 
injury;  but  if  no  smart  accompanied  the 
nd,  they  would  cut  up  their  own  fingers  with 
e  glee  that  they  cut  a  stick,  and  burn  them 
le  candle  with  the  same  delight  that  they  burn 
iece  of  paper  in  the  fire.  Without  pain,  we 
d  not  proportion  our  actions  to  the  strength  of 
frame,  or  our  exertions  to  its  powers  of  en- 
ince.  In  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  we  should 
ce  blows  that  would  crush  our  hands  and  break 
arms;  we  should  take  leaps  that  would  dis- 
te  our  limbs  ;  and  no  longer  taught  by  fatigue 
the  muscles  needed  repose,  we  should  continue 
sports  and  our  walking  tours  till  we  had  worn 

jjthe  living  tissue  with  the  same  unconsciousness 
we   now  wear  out  our  coats  and  our  shoes. 

M  very  nutriment  which  is  the  support  of  life 

frequently  prove  our  death.     Mirabeau  said 

i  man  who  was  as  idle  as  he  was  corpulent, 

his  only  use  was   to   show  how  far  the  skin 

Id   stretch   without  bursting.     Without  pain, 

limit  would  be  constantly  exceeded,  and  epi- 

isliis,  experiencing  no  uneasy  sensations,  would 
|;inue  their  festivities  until  they  met  with  the 
of  the  frog  in  the  fable,  who  was  ambitious  of 

jjilating  the   size  of  the  ox.     Sir  Charles  Ball 

lil^tions  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  lost  the 
e  of  heat  in  his  right  hand,  and  who,  uncon- 


scious that  the  cover  of  a  pan  which  had  fallen 
into  the  fire,  was  burning  hot,  took  it  out  and  de- 
liberately returned  it  to  its  proper  place,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  fingers. 
This  of  itself  would  be  an  accident  of  incessant 
occurrence  if  the  monitor  were  wanting,  which 
makes  us  drop  such  materials  more  hastily  than  we 
pick  them  up.  Pain  is  the  grand  preserver  of 
existence,  the  sleepless  sentinel  that  watches  over 
our  safety,  and  makes  us  both  start  away  from  the 
injury  that  is  present,  and  guard  against  it  care- 
fully in  the  time  to  come. —  iluartcrlrj  licvieiv. 

Tlie  Rag-Piclccr. — An  industrious  and  philoso- 
phical class  are  the  rag-pickers  of  New  Orleans. 
With  early  dawn,  their  dirty  bags  acro.ss  their 
shoulders  flung,  they  emerge  from  the  quarters 
that  had  given  them  shelter,  and  with  eye  intent 
on  gutters  and  streets,  commence  to  glean  what 
others  had  thrown  away  as  worthless.  For  dirt 
they  seem  to  have  a  liking.  Seething  pools  .and 
fresh  piles  of  offal  are  as  eagerly  sought  as  richer 
placers  by  other  delvers  after  wealth,  and  as  much 
satisfaction  is  felt  by  the  rag-picker,  in  upturning 
an  uDusual  store  of  cast-off  linen  or  scraps  of  cot- 
ton, as  the  gold-digger  experiences  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  a  rich  nugget. 

The  rag-picker  is  your  real  aristocrat.  He 
moves  through  the  streets  with  most  serene  indif 
ference  to  beauty  or  gay  equipage,  the  insignia  of 
wealth.  He  pays  no  respect,  in  his  peregrinations, 
to  persons.  He  offers  no  regard  to  those  clothed 
with  ofiicial  station.  He  has  no  familiarities  with 
the  crowd.  Neither  excitements  of  markets  nor 
panics  affect  him.  Undisturbed  by  what  m( 
all  the  rest  of  the  Babel  through  which  he  stoically 
moves,  he  adds  rag  after  rag  to  his  store,  and 
when  the  day  declines,  converts  his  day's  hoard 
into  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

There  are  classes  and  grades  among  rag-pickers, 
as  well  as  in  other  employments — the  minor  or  ap- 
prentice, the  experienced  labourer  who  adds  to  his 
harvest  gleanings  stray  waifs  surreptitiously  ac- 
quired, and  those  who  buy  the  stores  of  rags  gath- 
ered throughout  the  city.  Does  the  reader  look 
with  contempt  and  pity  on  the  employment  ?  Such 
is  a  very  natural  feeling  after  witnessing  the  dirty 
and  tattered  raiment,  the  unshorn  beard,  and  un 
kempt  hair  of  the  New  Orleans  professional  chif 
foniers. 

But  even  out  of  this  employment  the  means,  not 
simply  of  good  living,  have  been  obtained,  but  the 
foundation  of  a  competence  has  been  laid.  In  Jef 
ferson  City,  a  modest  mansion,  embowered  in  trees 
that  cast  a  welcome  shade,  and  scatter  odours  from 
their  seasonable  blossoms,  belongs  to  a  professional 
rag-picker.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  commenced, 
unknown  and  friendless,  with  a  bag  on  his  shoul- 
der, to  pick,  piece  by  piece,  his  present  competence 
out  of  the  gutters  of  the  city.  He  no  longer  fol- 
lows this  branch  of  the  business,  but  buys  the 
hoards  of  those  among  whom  the  different  districts 
of  the  city  are  divided.  He  has  his  agents  in  New 
York,  and  furnishes  yearly  a  large  stock  for  the 
consumption  of  the  neighbouring  paper- manufac- 
tories. 

Periodically  the  rag-pickers  assemble  at  his  re- 
sidence, and  right  merry  times  are  seen  among  the 
shrubbery  of  his  luxurious  garden.  The  stolid, 
indifferent  beings  who  move  among  us,  yet  not  of 
us,  there  melt  into  mirth  and  crack  their  dry  jokes, 
and  toss  off  their  wine  in  response  to  a  professional 
sentiment  as  men  of  other  employment.  Our  rag- 
pickers are  a  class  by  themselves  ;  industrious,  but 
will  bear  watching;  apparently  anxious  only  to 
gather  with  their  muck  rakes  what  all  others  des- 
pise, yet  never  neglecting  a  chance  for  a  windfall 


from  other  sources.  From  among  them,  in  this 
respectable  country,  now  and  then,  spring,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  retired  Jeffersonian,  scions  who  enter 
the  charmed  circle  of  society. — Ficaijune, 

A  Salaried  Mitiistnj. — What  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  fact  of  having  an  individual  salaried 
and  set  apart  to  preside  over  the  spiritual  interests 
of  a  society,  operates  as  a  release  to  the  bulk  of 
the  members  from  any  duty,  but  that  of  punctually 
paying  their  subscription  and  sitting  devoutly  in 
their  seats  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  receiving  with 
quiet  assent  whatever  is  dealt  out  to  them.— • 
i'liesthood  anil  Clergy  unknoicn  to  Christianity. 
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We  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
report  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for 
iSutfcrings,  which  we  give  below.  It  came  up  to 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  has  been  sent  down  to 
the  subordinate  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
extracts. 

We  fear  that  too  many  of  our  members  look 
upon  this  subject,  as  one  in  which  they  have  little, 
if  any  personal  interest,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  keep  themselves  and  families  supplied  with 
the  valuable  works  kept  on  hand  at  the  Bookstore. 

We  are  also  persuaded  that  much  more  might 
be  done  in  the  work  of  distributing  the  approved 
writings  of  Friends  by  many  of  our  members  in 
both  the  city  and  country,  if  they  were  so  far  in- 
terested in  the  dissemination  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  instructive  counsel  and  narratives 
contained  in  those  writings,  as  to  keep  them  on  the 
alert  to  discover  and  improve  the  opportunities  that 
occur  for  inducing  persons  of  other  religious  So- 
cieties to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  some 
one  or  more  of  these  publications.  It  has  not  uu- 
frequcntly  been  the  case,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  would  continue  to  be  so,  that  the  perusal 
of  some  one  of  our  standard  works  on  doctrine,  or 
an  interesting  journal  of  religious  labour  and  ex- 
perience, has  awakened  a  strong  interest,  and  shed 
new  light  on  the  minds  of  such  readers ;  and  as 
every  discovery  raises  expectation  of  further  deve- 
lopments, they  have  been  stimulated  to  seek  for  a 
larger  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Friends, 
and  been  led  into  clearer  views  of  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity. 

Of  course,  no  writings  are  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain  a 
body  of  ethics  reaching  to  all  the  duties  of  life, 
such  as  was  never  put  forth  by  mortal  man,  and 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  it  is  a  greiit  help  and  encour- 
agement to  have  the  recorded  experience  of  the 
good  in  different  generations,  in  relation  to  the 
operation  and  fruits  of  the  religion  set  forth  in  those 
invaluable  writings. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
proved works  of  Friends,  especially  those  written 
by  some  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  as  held  by  the  Society,  bear  the  most  decided 
testimony  to  their  excellence,  as  not  merely  teach- 
ing the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  and  enforcing 
them  by  argument,  but  as  proving  by  the  conduct 
and  conversation  portrayed  in  them,  the  po.ssibility 
and  the  blessedness  of  applying  those  truths  to  the 
every  day  duties  of  life.  There  doubtless  have 
been  very  many  within  our  pale,  of  whom  we  now 
know  nothing,  who  served  God  in  their  generation, 
as  faithfully  as  those  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  records  they  have 
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left ;  but  how  empliatically  do  these  records  teach 
us,  that  such  memorials  of  the  servants  of  the  3Iost 
IliO-h  cause  them  to  live  longer  without  a  tomb, 
tha^n  others  do,  by  monuments  upon  which  have  been 
lavished  the  chastest  ornaments  of  art. 

"  There  have  been  distributed  from  the  Book- 
store during  the  past  year,  eleven  hundred  a.nd 
seventy-two  volumes  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  pamphlets. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  books, 
and  fifty  of  the  pamphlets  were  sold;  and  five 
hundred  and  ninety  of  the  former,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  six  of  the  latter  were  given  away ;  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  .$178. 

"  In  the  distribution  of  the  books,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  volumes  have  been  furnished  to 
publiclibraries,  viz :  twenty  for  a  Library  and  First- 
day  School  in  North  Carolina ;  forty-one  for  that 
of  the  Baptist  Union  University  iu  Murfresburg 
Tennessee  ;  eleven  volumes  for  one  in  Iowa  ;  twen- 
ty-five for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  Library  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 
twenty-eight  volumes  for  Roxborough  Lyceum 
Library  near  Norristown,  Pennsylvania ;  twenty- 
five  volumes  to  llahway  Library  Association; 
twenty-two  to  a  Firemen's  Library  in  the  City;  and 
fifteen  volumes  for  the  Trenton  Library  Company, 
New  Jersey.  Twenty-four  volumes  were  sent  tc 
some  inquiring  individuals  near  Indianapolis  ;  ten 
to  a  family  at  Elklands,  Pennsylvania ;  fourteen 
to  some  inquirers  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  ; 
twenty-four  volumes  to  a  remote  settlement  ot 
Friends  in  Kansas ;  thirteen  were  sent  into  Sus- 
quehanna County,  Pennsylvania;  ten  to  some 
Friends-in  the  limits  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  ; 
sixteen  volumes  and  three  pamphlets  in  German 
were  furnished  to  persons  reading  that  language; 
twenty-six  volumes  and  four  pamphlets  were  given 
to  professed  ministers  in  other  religious  societies; 
fifty-five  volumes  and  seventy-one  pamphlets  were 
distributed  among  serious  inquirers  not  of  our  So- 
ciety; and  a  considerable  number  were  similarly  dis- 
posed of  among  members  in  limited  circumstances. 
•  "  Samuel  Scott's  Diary  has  been  stereotyped 
•within  the  past  year,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  struck  off  and  bound,  the  expense  being  paid 
out  of  a  fund  contributed  by  a  Friend  in  this  city. 
Another  edition  of  Barclay's  Apology  has  been 
printed,  and  also  five  hundred  copies  each,  of  the 
Journals  of  Elizabeth  Collins,  of  Notices  of  Edwin 
Price,  and  of  Usher's  Letters.  The  Comnnttee  has 
also  had  stereotyped  tiie  Advices  directed  to  be 
published  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  an 
edition  of  fifteen  hundred  will  shortly  be  ready  and 
kept  at  the  store  for  distribution  and  sale. 

"  The  number  of  works  taken  from  the  store 
within  the  past  year,  falls  short  of  the  distribution 
made  in  some  former  years ;  which  is  cause  for 
ro'^ret,  though  we  think  it  may  be  attributable  to 
pecuniary  causes  rather  than  to  a  decline  in  the 
interest  felt  by  our  members  in  the  perusal  and 
spread  of  the  approved  writings  of  Friends.  Many 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  appear  to 
render  it  particularly  important,  that  the  members 
of  our  religious  Society  sbould  be  conversant  with 
the  works  Ihat  set  forth  its  faith  and  tcstimoniesin 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  manner ;  and  also  with 
those  journals  and  histories  that  illustrate  the  exem 
plary  lives,  the  religious  experience,  the  sufferings 
and  trials  of  many  of  the  upright  servantsof  the 
Lord  in  different  generations  since  its  beginning. 
A  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in 
■which  Friends  from  their  first  rise,  have  been 
brought  to  feel  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  tes- 
timonies which  have  characterized  them  as  a  people, 
and  the  cost  at  which  these  tcf^timonies  have  often 
been  luaiutaiucd,  migiit  lead  some  more  ueriously 


consider  the  impropriety  of  disregarding  them, 
or  of  speaking  of  them  as  matters  of  but  little  value. 
The  importance  of  keeping  up  the  Bookstore 
does  not  diminish.  It  is  often  resorted  to  by  per- 
sons not  professing  with  Friends,  to  obtain  works 
that  set  forth  our  religious  belief;  and  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  assortmeat  should  be  well  kept  up,  so 
that  all  such,  as  well  as  our  own  members,  may  be 
fully  supplied." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Ei-iiOPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  mo.  2Dth. 
The  elections  in  England  fur  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  concluded,  and  the  ministerial  papers 
claim  that  the  Derby  party  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  twenty-three  members.  It  was  however  still 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Ministry  would  be  strong 
enough  in  the  new  Parliament  to  letain  power.  A  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
n-raph  Company  had  been  called  to  sanction  the  agree- 
ment with  the  government,  and  to  issue  £G00,000  of 
new  capital.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet, 
and  -prices  unchanged.  Breadstuff's  continued  dull 
Consols,  91|  a  92. 

The  War.— On  the  21st.  a  battle  between  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  allies  took  place  at  Montebello,  a  village 
in  Italy,  near  the  boundary  of  Sardinia.  The  French  ac- 
countsays,  the  Austrians  who  were  commanded  by  Gen 
Stadion,  attacked  the  posts  of  Marshal  DHilliers.  They 
were  driven  back  after  a  furious  combat,  which  lasted 
four  hours.  The  allies  carried  Montebello,  but  did  not 
pursue  the  Austrians.  Two  hundred  Austrian  soldiers 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  French.  The  loss  of  the  allies, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  between  700  and  800  men  ■ 
that  of  the  Austrians  about  2000.  The  Austrian  accou 
simply  states,  that  General  Stadion  pushed  forward 
recouuoissance,  by  a  forced  march,  towards  Seglis  and 
Montebello  ;  but,  after  a  hot  fight  with  a  French  force 
of  superior  strength,  retreated  behind  the  Po  m  perfect 
order.  The  same  spot  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
couBict  between  the  Austrians  and  French,  in  the  year 
1812.  The  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army  which  had 
penetrated  into  Sardinia,  have  fallen  back  towards  the 
boundary,  and  in  part  re-entered  Lombardy.  As  the 
Austrian  troops  retired,  the  French  and  Sardinians  ad- 
vanced, and  in  some  places  the  hostile  armies  were 
within  'a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The  French  and  Sar- 
dinian force  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  in  numbers 
to  that  of  Austria,  but  is  not  yet  well  supplied  with  ar- 
tillery or  cavalry.  ,      , 

Russia.— X  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  9th  ult., 
announces  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  informed  Count 
Karolyi,  lately  sent  by  the  Austrian  government  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  special  mission,  that  Russia  would  re- 
main neutral  as  long  as  the  German  Confederation  re- 
mains neutral,  and  no  longer. 

^it-erfcn.  — Advices   from    Stockholm   state    that   the 
Swedish  government  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  Euro- 
pean cabinets,  declaring  that  it  intends  to  maintain  the 
strictest  neutrality  during  the  present  war. 
Jtahj.-  -        -    -  '    '    -  "- 

ady 


French  fleet  was  before  Venice,  and  had 
ptured  twenty-four  vessels.  It  is  said,  that  a 
val  attack  on  Venice  would  have  no  chance  of  success, 
everv  channel  to  the  port  being  obstructed  by  sunken 
vessels;  and  ships,  laden  with  stones  lying  close  by,  ready 
to  be  sunk  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  and  thus  close  up 
llie  small  remaining  passages.  All  the  ports  on  the 
Adriatic  are  blockaded  by  the  French. 

Revolutionary  movements  are  reported  in  Lombardy. 
The  King  of  Naples  is  dead,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Francis  [. 

y'o;(wjaZ.— The  Portuguese  government  has  proposed 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  but  Spain 
refuses,  on  account  of  Portugal's  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  which  might  compromise  that  liberty  of  action 
which  Spain  desires  to  retain. 

United  States.— The  U.  S.  government,  it  is  said 
has  made  overtures  to  France  and  to  other  European 
Powers,  to  obtain  their  pledge  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Bremen  line  of  steamers,  no  matter  how  extensive  may 
be  the  hostile  complications  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Fhiladelphia.—'i\on\Uy  Inst  week,  180.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Fit'ih  month  was  63J  degrees,  which 
is  li  degrees  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty- 
three  years.  The  highest  temperature  marked  by  the 
thermometer,  was  86  degrees  ;  the  lowest  was  54  degrees. 
The  amount  of  rain  ascertained  by  the  gauge  at  the 
Hospital,  was  2}  inches.  The  number  of  foreign  and 
coastwise  vessels  that  arrived  at  this  port  in  the  Fifth 
month,  was  35(j4  ;  in  the  Fifth  month,  1S58,  the  number 
of  arrivals  was  2711.     The  increase  iu  the  arrivals  dur- 


T  the  past  five  months,  over  those  of  the  same  peri  ] 

1858,  is  2685  vessels.  j 

New  ioj-i.— Mortality  last  week,  357.     The  imports 

foreign  goods  continue  heavy,  and  the  exports  of  g(  j 

have  been  so  large  as  materially  to  reduce  the  specie  , 

the  New  York  banks.  Money  can  no  longer  be  borrow ! 

such   easy  terms   as  have  been   common  for  soi ' 

months  past. 

Utah.—V.  S.  Attorney  General  Black,  under  the  I 
actions  of  the  President,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  JuJj 
of  the  U.  S.  Court  in  Utah,  in  reference  to  their  assun 
of  power  to  call  out  the  troops  in  opposition  to  t 
Governor's  desire  and  authority.  The  conduct  of  ' 
Judges  is  condemned,  and  the  Governor  is  recognized 
possessing  the  supreme  authority,  and  being  responsi 
for  the  public  peace  of  the  territory.  They  are  also 
formed  that  the  usual  and  established  modes  of  deal: 
,th  public  offenders,  must  be  invariably  adhered  to. 
New  Mexico.— Tht  Indian  office  has  received  a  let 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Santa  . 
New  Mexico,  in  which  he  states  that,  in  order  to  prey, 
a  collision  between  the  miners  about  Pike's  Peak,  \, 
are  about  extending  their  search  for  gold  as  far  down 
the  Valla  Solada  territory,  within  range  of  the  Utah  tr 
of  Indians,  he  has  issued  instructions  to  Agent  Carsoi 
repair  to  the  point  indicated  without  delay,  and  seek 
interview  with  the  Indians,  and  caution  them  to  k. 
from  the  mining  localities,  and  otherwise  instruct  th 
with  reference  to  the  people  now  operating  in  th 
country  ;  also  to  caution  the  miners  with  regard  to 
Indians.  He  adds  that  a  collision  at  this  time  wuuld 
extremely  unfortunate,  not  only  for  the  miners  the 
selves,  but  it  would  arouse  the  Indians  against  ll 
settlements,  which  are  now  reposing  in  security,  and 
tirely  unprepared  for  a  hostile  movement  from  those 
diaus. 

Miscellaneous.— Scaniiy  in  Illinois.— lUny  of  the  sr 
farmers  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
so  poor  that  they  had  no  money  this  spring  to  buy  s 
with,  and  the  scarcity  of  breadstuffs  in  that  section  d 
ing  the  past  winter  exhausted  the  stock  of  grain  of 
kinds.  In  this  emergency  the  managers  of  the  road  h 
pursued  a  liberal  policy,  and  have  furnished  large  qu; 
titles  of  seed  to  those  unable  to  buy. 

Shocking  Impiely.—TUe  archbishop  of  Vienna 
blessed  the  arms  of  the  Austrian  troops,  and  the  ai 
bishop  of  Paris  has  performed  the  same  ceremony 
the  French  legions,  and  both  have  prayed  for  victory 
respective  belligerents.  The  blesain;;  of  the  mere 
Father  of  all  mankind  invoked  in  such  atrocious  wi' 
edness  andfolly  I 

The  African  Slave  Trade.— The  Navy  department  I 
received  voluminous  despatches  from  the  coast  of  Afi 
to  Fourth  mo.  15th  fast.  These  documents  show  I 
the  stave  traffic  during  the  f'.ast  year  has  been  greatl< 
he  increase  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  E 
.ish,  Spanish  and  American  cruisers  in  the  Afn 
waters.  A'ewly  Imported  Africans  are,  it  is  stated, 
openly  advertised  for  sale  iu  Texas. 

Sunbury  and  Erie  ifartroarf.— This  important  ron 
gradually  progressing  towards  completion.  The  t 
has  been  laid  down  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  a! 
three  miles  above  Jersey  Shore,  and  will,  it  is  expec 
soon  be  finished  as  far  west  as  Lock  Haven. 

Untimely  Frost.— On  the  night  of  the  4th  inst., 
temperature  over  an  extensive  portion  of  the  Ut 
States,  fell  to  an  unusually  low  point.  A  despatch  i 
Cleveland  says,  "  There  was  a  heavy  frost 


SatU| 
night,  and  the  wheat  crop  throughout  Northern  ' 
was  badly  injured  or  destroyed.  The  corn,  grape, 
potato  crops  were  also  frozen."  Oue  trom  Cmcur 
s.ays,  "  The  severe  frost  of  yesterday  morning  extei 
over  the  whole  of  Ohio  and  the  larger  part  ot  Indt 
and  has  caused  great  damage  to  the  crop  of  c.irn 
potatoes."  The  despatches  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Bu( 
N.  v.,  and  other  places,  are  of  similar  tenor. 


WANTED. 

For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Teach, 
lified  to  give  instruction  iu  Mathem.Uics  and  the  hi 
branches  of  study.  Application  may  be  made  U 
borah  M.  -n'miamson,  No.  1024  Arch  street ;  Ma 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  A 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.     Early  application  is  desire 

Fifth  mo.  24th,  1859. 


Died,  on  Fifth-d.ay  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  Rei 
Walton  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeli 
Frieuds,  aged  45  years. 

"  "  VILE  A  M'ELItOV,  PllINTKRS, 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsyivania  Baui 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Rebecca  Hnbbs. 

(Continu  d  from  page  314.) 

his  devoted  and  faithful  servant  was  frequently 

iged  in  travelling  abroad,  visiting  the  meetings 

'Viends,  and  appointing  meetings  among  those 

in  profession  with  us,  a  service  in  which  her 

urs  were  very  acceptable.     Her  mind  was  re- 

kably  clothed   with  Divine  love  and  charity, 

the   softening   and   expanding  influence  of 

ih  she  was  prepared  to  unite  with  and  embrace 

food   in   all,  seeking  for   and   dwelling  upon 

ts  of  union  rather  than  looking  out  for  matters 

fference,  and  labouring  in  go.spel  love  and  au 

ity  to  gather  all  to  Chri.st  Jesus  the  compas- 

ite  Saviour  who  laid  down  his  life  for  all 

1  1816,  she  attended  the   Yearly  Meeting  of 

imore,  and,   in   1819,  obtained  certificates  to 

meetings  in  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting,  a 

tituent  branch  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetin 

also  meetings  in  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  a 

of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.     No  memo- 

lums  respecting  these  journeys,  or  of  those  per- 

during  several  years  subsequent,  appear  to 

h  been  preserved  ;   and  indeed  all  the  record 

I  can  now  be  found  respecting  her  labours  in 

life,  consists  of  a  few  fragments. 

n  the  breaking  out  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Soci- 

especting  the  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  the  mind 

ebecca  Hubbs  was  brought  into  deep  exercise  and 

rning,    because    several  whom   she   had   long 

n  and  loved,  embraced  his  views,  questioning 

uthority  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  divinity  of  our 

i  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  mediation, 

rcession  and  advocacy  with  the  Father,  as  well 

e  efficacy  of  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 

of  the  world.     Having  been   forgiven  much 

elf,  and  known  in  her  own  experience  the  pre- 

3ness  of  his  love  and  mercy,  and  the  virtue  of 

loly  offices,  she  was  remarkable  for  her  love  of 

nd  humble  reverence  of  his  Divine  cbarac- 

-and  when  she  found  these  were  undervalued 

de,  by  those  she  had  been  intimate  with, 

sorrow  was  great.     In  her  public  ministry,  she 

^    from  the  first  been  much  led   to  exalt  the 

er,  mercy,  atonement  and  divinity  of  the  Lord 

s,  and  though  some  of  the  favourers  of  Elias 

LS  became  so  bewildered  by  his  sophistical  no- 

as  to  censure  her  for  this  course,  and  desire 


vcnly  Guide  by  whom  she   was  taught  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  Crucified. 

Sometime  previous  to  1827,  she  attended  a 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  which  she  was  fervently  en- 
gaged in  holding  forth  an  invitation  to  all  to  come 
unto  Him,  who  said,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  Truth 
and  the  life.  No  man  coineth  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me  ;"  declaring  Him  to  bo  the  only  way  of 
access  to  God,  and  of  everlasting  salvation.  As 
he  rode  along  that  evening  with  three  persons, 
two  of  whom  were  in  the  station  of  elders,  and  all 
of  them  at  that  time  adherents  of  E.  Hicks,  she 
was  rebuked  by  them  for  the  doctrines  she  had 
preached.  She  preserved,  and  has  left  in  writing 
the  following  account  of  some  of  the  conversation, 
which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  viz  : 

"  Elias  Hicks  and  his  doctrines  were  the  sub- 
jects of  our  conversation  ;  and  E.  said,  '  He  is  a 
venerable  and  dignified  servant  of  the  Lord.'  As 
I  remained  almost  silent,  she  added,  '  Rebecca, 
thou  dost  not  rise  up  to  call  him  an  infidel,  dost 
thou"" 

"  R.  Hubbs.  I  do  not  say  he  is  an  infidel,  but  I 
am  not  of  his  opinion  in  some  particulars,  yet  do 
not  want  to  get  into  any  dispute  or  contention  about 
him.  I  acknowledge  liberty  of  conscience  to 
the  right  of  every  person,  a  privilege  no  one  ought 
to  be  deprived  of,  if  a  true  believer  in  the  Father, 
and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

"  E.  No — not  if  their  belief  is  sound  :  but  that 
saying,  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life 
man  Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me' — meant 
only  the  same  that  spake  to  Moses.     It  was  only 
a  name  for  the  great  Jehovah. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  Was  He  ever  known  by  the  name 
Me.  Christ  said,  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  ME. 

"E.  Oh!  ME — that  was  only  himself;  but  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  thee  and  me,  who  take  upon 
us  to  exhort  others,  to  direct  the  people  to  the 
Light  within. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  If  ever  I  speak  lightly  of  the  in- 

uence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Light  within,  tell  me 

of  it.     But  never,  never  let  us  forget  how  we  came 

by  that.     Christ  purchased  it  for  us  with  his  own 

blood. 

"  J.  What  signifies  holding  up  Christ  Crucified, 
hen  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
"  R.  Hubbs.  He  ought  always  to  be  held  up,  be- 
cause He  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  and 
with  nothing  less  than  an  oath  was  he  made  a 
priest  forever  by  the  Father ;  and  he  sanctioned 
and  sealed  the  covenant  of  grace  with  his  own 
blood,  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  which  ever  re- 
maineth  to  be  a  part  of  the  means  of  our  restora- 
tion. 

"  J.  If  the  Jews  had  believed  in  him,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  him,  which  was  a  cruel  and 
murderous  act. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  We  are  told  '  He  was  delivered  by 
the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God;'  and  He  himself  said,  'No  man  taketh  it, 
[ray  life,]  from  me  :  I  lay  it  down  of  myself:  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  received 


U\ 


|to  desist,  yet  she  dared  not  disobey  her  hea-  of  my  Father.'     And  although  the  Jews  were  very  did  he  want  them 


icked  in  that  particular,  yet  we  know  not  but 
Divine  mercy  may  have  included  their  sins  with 
those  of  the  whole  world,  (for  which  he  was  an 
oflferiug,)  for  He  prayed,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

J.  What  did  he  say  V  'Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  yo 
life  in  you.'  Who  ever  ate  his  flesh,  or 
drank  Ids  blood !  Again,  '  It  is  the  spirit  that 
juickeneth — the  flesh  profitcth  nothing.'  What 
flesh  and  blood  did  ho  mean  here  ? 

R.  Hubbs.  Perhaps  he  meant  ours ;  for  it  is 
spirit  that  is  quickened  ;  and  it  is  not  His 
flesh,  but  our  flesh  that  profitcth  nothing.  It  may 
signify  to  all,  that  without  we  livingly  believe  in 
him,  we  are  not  benefited  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  though  ho  was  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  We  are  not  benefited  by  that, 
if  we  do  not  believe  in  Him,  though  '  he  loved  us, 
and  gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
unto  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.' 

"  E.  Why,  Rebecca,  Christ  never  was  crucified. 
He  never  was. — Christ,  the  word,  wisdom  and 
power,  never  was. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  As  He  was  the  Word  mafle  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  men.   He  was  crucified.     The 
apostle  said,  '  Be  it  known  unto  you  all  that  by  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  yo  cruci- 
fied, whom  God  raised  from  the  dead ;  even  by 
Him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole. 
[The  remainder  of  the  passage  is  very  striking 
and  conclusive,  viz :  "  This  is  the  stone  which  was 
set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the 
Head  of  the  corner.     Neither  is  there  salvation  in 
ny   other,  for   there   is   none   other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
red." 

In  his  memorable  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, when  speaking  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  same  apostle  says,  "  This  Jesus  (whom 
the  Jews  crucified)  hath  God  raised  up  whereof  we 
are  witnesses,  therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hatk  sited  forth 
this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."] 

"  J.  I  believe  in  his  name.  And  what  was  his 
name  ?     It  was  his  power. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  I  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth : 
the  very  one  that  appeared  among  men.  IIow  can 
any  one  doubt  his  being  Divine — his  Divinity  ? 
One  of  the  apostles  says,  '  Herein  is  love :  not  that 
wo  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  He  de- 
clares that  '  God  sent  his  Son.' 

"J.  The  apostles  differ  about  that.  I  think 
one  of  them  says,  they  crucified  him  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  It  may  be,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever 
read  it. 

"J.  Well,  Rebecca,  I  expect  thou  believest 
Christ's  own  words.  What  did  he  mean  when  he 
told  the  Jews  they  would  not  come  to  him  that 
they  might  have  life — when  he  was  already  with 
them. 

"  E.  Yes — when  they  were  all  around  him.  Who 
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"  J.  It  must  have  been  the  Spirit. 

"  11.  Hubbs.  He  knew  their  hearts — knew  that 
thej  did  not  believe  in  Him — did  not  believe  that 
He  came  into  the  world  that  the  world  through 
Him  mi"ht  be  saved.  Who  can  think  that  he  was 
no  more  than  a  man?  Let  us  seriously  reflect. 
The  same  Jesus  who  walked  among  men,  also 
walked  on  the  sea.  He  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount.  He  raised  the  dead,  and  had  power  to 
forgive  sins.  His  body  was  not  suffered  to  see 
corruption  as  ours  do — the  same  body  that  was 
laid  in  the  tomb,  rose  again.  What  did  he  say  to 
Thomas,  showiug  his  hands  and  his  side?  He 
could  vanish  out  of  their  sight,  and  he  could  come 
in  a2;ain  when  the  doors  were  shut. 

"J.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that  body.  I 
think  it  is  presumptuous. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  No,  J.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous. Did  not  the  angels  attend  upon  his  birth, 
bearing  glad  tidings  of  his  mission?  And  angels 
from  heaven  awaited  on  his  resurrection  and 
ascension. 

"  J.  I  hope,  Rebecca,  thou  dost  not  think  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  power.  We  believe  in  the 
Spirit  that  was  in  him — the  power  that  enabled 
hi.in  to  do  the  Father's  will. 

"R.  Hubbs.  I  believe  in  Him,  who  was  dead 
and  is  alive,  and  liveth  forevermore. 

"J.  I  will  join  in  that;  '■  liveth  forevermore  — 
the  same  that  was  in  the  beginning. 

"  R.  Hu'obs.  Yes,  He  was  in  the  beginning  in 
glory  with  the  Father — but  came  down  to  gladden 
this  earth  for  our  sakes. 

"H.  Well,  Rebecca  1  Dost  thou  think  we  are 
bound  to  believe  what  we  do  not  or  cannot  under- 
stand ? 

"  R.  Hubbs.  Yes,  I  do.  When  we  know  there  is 
such  or  such  a  thing  we  are  certainly  bound  to  be- 
lieve it,  though  we  cannot  understand  it.  W^e  cer- 
tainly believe  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  though 
it  is  entirely  beyond  our  comprehension. 

"  E.  But  H means  that  which  relates  to 

the  soul. 

"  H.  Yes !  I  mean  as  respects  the  salvation  of 
the  soul. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  Yes,  we  are  bound  to  believe  in 
that  also  :  for  as  we  cannot  comprehend  how  the 
life  of  the  tree  is  supported,  so  neither  can  we 
understand  how  the  work  of  grace  is  maintained  in 
the  soul. 

"E.  Is  it  not  said,  'It  is  shown  unto  thee,  0 
man,  what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord  thy  God  re- 
quireth  of  thee  ?' 

"R.  Hubbs.  To  be  sure,  we  know  what  is  good, 
and  what  is  evil :  and  because  of  our  fallen  nature, 
it  is  said  also,  '•Lean  not  to  thy  oivn  understand- 
ing ;'  but  know  '  the  peace  of  God  which  jMSSeth 
all  knowledge  or  understanding.'' 

"  J.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question  about 
Christ's  words,  as  I  suppose  thou  believest  in  all 
his  sayings. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  0  yes  !  I  do  believe  in  all  he  has 
said. 

"  J.  What  dost  thou  think  he  meant  when  he 
said,  '  The  things  concerning  me  have  an  end  ?' 

"  R.  Hubbs.  I  should  think  lie  meant  that  the 
promises,  prophecies,  types  and  figures  concerning 
his  coming,  had  an  end,  when  he  was  delivered  up 
and  crucified.  The  hour  being  conic.  He  said, 
'  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  passover 
with  you  before  I  suffer.'  And  then  Christ,  our 
Passover,  was  sacrificed  for  us.  What  do  you 
think,  Friends,  was  meant  by  the  promise,  '  The 
Seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ?' 
Are  we  not  to  believe  it  was  the  JMessiah,  Nvho  was 
then  promised  ? 

"  E.  I  think  it  means  the  church. 


"  R.  Hubbs.  Others  may  believe  what  they  will; 
but  whatever  I  have  to  suffer,  I  must  hold  to  my 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  but  I  suppose  you  do  not 
make  any  account  of  it. 

"  J.  1  don't — I  believe  it  is  not  much  any  way. 
I  expect  Adam  sinned  as  we  sin. 

"  R.  Hubbs.  But  only  let  us  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  of  man.  The  very  earth  felt 
the  effect  of  it :  '  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing 
which  I  commanded  thee  not  to  do,  Cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake.'  And  the  parent  of  JS'oah 
said,  '  This  same  shall  comfort  us  in  our  toil  and 
labour,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.' 

"  J.  I  hope  we  may  part  in  friendship. 

"R.  Hubbs.  I  desire  nothing  else.  I  sincerely 
think  I  had  rather  resign  my  natural  life  than  to 
deny  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  who  came  into  the  world  to  re- 
deem it,  to  save  sinners  from  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion, that  they  might  be  reconciled  unto  God." 

"  It  is  right  for  me  to  say  this  conversation  is 
the  truth,  word  for  word  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. We  talked  together  deliberately  and  without 
anger.  Rebecca  Hubbs." 

"J deceased  in  1843.     In  his  last  illness, 

he  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  to  see  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  had  much 
satisfaction  in  finding  him  in  the  state  of  mind  he 
then  was.  He  said  to  me,  '  I  have  great  comfort 
and  rejoicing  in  what  Jesus  Christ  said.  It  is  this: 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  Oh !  Rebecca,  what  a  great  comfort  these 
words  have  been  and  are  to  me.  He  is  now  my 
greatest  comfort  and  my  U'hole  trust.'  As  he  ap- 
peared to  be  rejoicing  in  this  faith,  I  had  to  be- 
lieve he  had  made  his  peace  with  God  in  and 
through  his  dear  Son. 

"  R.  Hubbs." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friund." 

Christianity  in  Madagascar. 

(Continued  from  page  317.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  government 
of  Madagascar  had  forbidden  the  performance  of 
any  act  of  christian  worship,  under  the  severest 
penalties.  There  had  consequently,  for  many  years, 
been  no  public  worship  or  other  outward  religious 
observance  among  these  poor  people.  They  had 
however,  as  our  author  was  informed,  although 
they  well  knew  the  peril  to  which  tbey  were  ex- 
posed, been  accustomed  to  listen  to  words  of  in- 
struction and  encouragement,  to  sing  the  praise  of 
the  divine  Redeemer,  and  to  draw  near  the  mercy- 
seat  in  prayer.  Their  meetings  for  these  purposes 
were  held  not  only  in  the  habitations  of  men,  though 
chiefly  at  the  midnight  hour,  but  also  on  the  dis- 
tant mountain's  side,  in  the  dreary  cavern,  or  in 
the  concealment  of  the  remote  and  almost  imper- 
vious forest. 

"  Love  of  life,  and  nature's  first  great  impulse, 
self-preservation,  had  induced  such  gatherings  as 
these,  because  their  creed  and  their  conduct  had 
been  declared  by  the  govermneut  to  be  criminal 
and  injurious  to  tbe  nation.  There  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  .to  have  been  the  slightest  foundation 
for  any  such  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  sentiments 
or  the  conduct  of  the  christians  had  been  concerned. 
Many  had  been  the  channels  through  which  accu- 
sations against  them  had  come  to  the  authorities 
during  the  long  period  of  their  proscription.  Souie- 
tiincs  it  was  by  the  subordinates  of  those  in  autho- 
rity, who  were  ordered  to  track  their  steps,  and  to 
listen  or  spy  around  their  dwellings;  sometimes  by  ^ 


tho?e  to  whom,  impelled  by  the  yearnings  of  lov 
to  their  souls,  they  had  declared  the  foundation  e 
their  own  hopes  ;  sometimes  by  their  nearest  rela 
tives.  The  father  had  sometimes  accused  his  chile 
Indictments  against  some  had  been  preferred  b 
those  to  whom  the  same  mother  had  given  birtl 
and  with  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  bee 
laid,  after  death,  side  by  side  in  the  same  total 
Even  the  slaves,  who  for  years  had  served  in  thei 
families,  and  had  thus  become  acquainted  with  a^ 
their  habits,  had  been  admitted  as  accusers  an 
witnesses  against  them.  Yet  none  of  these  ha 
laid  to  their  charge  anything  but  their  religioi 
On  the  other  hand,  much  had  been  by  the  sam 
means  adduced  in  their  favour.  *  *  No  contrar 
evidence  was  ever  brought  forward,  and  even  thei 
judges,  after  listening  to  the  items  of  ascusatio 
against  them,  have  been  known  to  declare  thi 
there  was  no  harm  in  that;  but  the  reading  ofti 
book  and  lyraying  had  been  prohibited,  and  slaveri 
torture  or  death  was  the  penalty  of  disregardin 
such  prohibition.  The  book  had  taught  them  I 
fear  God,  and  honour  the  king,  and  prayer  ha 
been  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  do  both,  I 
meet  the  claims  of  the  present  life,  and  yet  I 
cherish  the  hope  of  the  life  which  is  to  come,  k 
one  of  their  own  number  simply  yet  forcibly  ei 
pressed  it,  when,  having  been  condemned  to  die  c 
account  of  his  faith,  a  message  was  brought  in  tl 
name  of  the  sovereign  to  the  effect  that  if  he  won' 
renounce  his  religion,  and  serve  the  queen,  not  oi^' 
should  his  life  be  spared,  but  all  the  benefits  of  tli 
sovereign's  favour  should  be  bestowed,  he  thankij 
the  queen  for  the  message,  but  declared  he  cou.l 
not  forsake  Christ.  He  was  not  insensible  to  tlj 
advantages  offered,  though  the  queen's  benefij 
could  only  extend  to  this  life,  and  the  favour  of  1; 
Saviour  would  last  forever.  '  Yet,'  he  added,  '1 
can  serve  the  queen.'  The  answer  was  not  deemi' 
satisfactory,  and  he  was  put  to  death.     *      * 

"  More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  t 
profession  of  the  christian  faith  was  publicly  pi 
hibited  in  Madagascar,  and  during  this  period  eve 
available  means  has  been  employed,  often  with  su 
tile  iugcnuity  and  great  severity,  to  enforce  the  pi 
hibition.    Death  has  not  only  been  inflicted,  but, 
the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  condemned,  a 
in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  punii 
ment,  it  has  been  an  object  to  augment  the  ago 
of  their  sufferings,  and  to   render  the  prospect 
death  more  frightfully  appalling.     The  first  chl 
tian  martyr  in  Madagascar  suffered  in  1837;  ( 
second  in  the  following  year.    Three  or  four  yei 
after,  nine   at  least   were  put  to  death,  in  sucl 
manner,   and    with    such    accompanying    circu 
stances,  as  were  intended  to  involve  the  suppoi 
criminals  in  the  deepest  ignominy.     In  the  yi 
1846,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  appear  to  hi, 
been  great ;   but  the  severest  persecution  to  wh 
they   were  subjected,   and   in   which   the  great 
number  fell,  occurred  in  the  year  1849.     At  t 
period  a  few  saved  their  lives  by  escaping  from 
island.     Some  of  these  visited  our  country,  and   ,! 
eventually  found  an  asylum  in  Mauritius.     Otbjj.; 
I  was  informed,  who  had  been  either  seutencedl.! 
die,  or  who  had  too   much  reason  to  fear  thaL 
seized  their  lives  would  be  forfeited,  escaped,  ij. 
either  remained  in  concealment,  or  becauie  hoi|j 
less  wanderers  in  the  country. 

"But  besides  these,  multitudes,  probably  amoij.] 
ing  to  thousands,  and  including  those  of  every  r:  ,,, 
and  age,  had  been  in  some  way  punished  for  s  , 
posed  or  acknowledged  participation  in  the  reac  i, 
of  the  christian's  book,  or  the  offering  of  the  oh  , 
tian's  prayer.  The  punishments  inflicted  had  t  . 
almost  as  varied  as  the  condition  or  the  circ 
stances  of  the  criminal.     The  Tangena,  or  orift,, 
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oison-water,  had  frequently  been  administered, ! life  on  condition  of  renouncing  Christ  and  taking,  from  childhood,  and  on  the 27th  day  of  the  Seventh 
1  fatal  effects.  Fines  had  been  imposed,  con- 1  the  required  oaths.  Of  these  there  was  one  who,  |  month,  1703,  slie  was  married  at  Concord  to  Vin- 
tion  and  seizure  had  been  made  of  house  and 'though  in  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious,  instant' cent  Caldwell,  a  young  man  who  loved  the  Lord 
and  of  every  kind  of  property  belongiug  to  and  violent  death,  spoke  with  such  calm  self-pos-  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  was,  in  after  years,  a  minister 
session  and  humble  confidence  and  hope  of  the 
blessed 


accused.  Multitudes  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
in  the  public  markets,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
nary  miseries  resulting  from  separation  from 
relatives,  frequently  with  two  extra 
Utions  intended  to  enchance  the  bitterness  of 
cup,  viz.,  that  they  should  only  be  sold  to 
who  would  engage  to  make  them  labour 
rely  and  coutinuously,  and  that  their  relatives 
lends  should  not  be  allowed  to  redeem  them, 
that  they  should  be,  as  it  was  expressed,  '  like 
'  1  of  the  waste,  bowing  down  their  heads  till 
died.'  *  *  *  Numbers  not  sold  into 
)etual  slavery,  had  been  reduced  in  rank,  and 
enced  to  the  hardest  kind  of  labour,  such  as 
Tying,  or  carrying  stones  for  the  erection  of 
smment  buildings,  or  other  equally  severe  la- 
r.  Several  who,  though  of  considerable  rank, 
for  a  long  time  thus  laboured,  and  some  among 
ho  have  since  carried  to  their  graves  the 
ks  of  their  punishments,  were  my  frequent 
ors ;  others,  I  learned,  had  been  tortured  with 
tes.  Some  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
were  then  in  confinement ;  some  were  wander- 
as  outcasts  from  society  ;  others,  including  men 
women  of  rank  and  station,  had  been  loaded 
rude  and  cumbrous  fetters,  and  a  number 
been  put  to  death. 

I  obtained  a  detailed  and  deeply  affecting  ac- 
t,  written  in  the  native  language,  with  the 
tance  of  it  also  in  English,  of  the  trials  of  the 
stians  in  1849,  the  period  of  the  last  severe 
ecution.  *  *  *  Of  the  numbers  impli- 
d  some  idea  may  be  formed,  from  the  fact  that 
ae  time  and  at  one  place,  37  persons  who  had 
ined  or  preached  the  truth,  were  reduced  to 
ery  with  their  wives  and  children ;  42  who 
possessed  books,  were  made  slaves,  and  their 
erty  seized  ;  27  who  had  possessed  books,  and 
had  also  preached  or  explained,  were  made 
3S  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  6  with  whom 


near  prospect  of  glory  and  immortal  Diesscuness, 
as  very  deeply  to  affect  those  around  him." 

*  *  "  Had  the  authorities  or  the  people  in 
general  understood  and  appreciated  the  principles 
and  character  of  the  christians,  the  government 
would  have  perceived  that  it  was  cutting  the  sinews 
of  its  strength,  by  destroying  them  and  depriving  the 
community  of  its  most  valuable  members.  *  *  * 
What  Nebuchadnezzar  attempted  on  the  plains  of 
Dura,  what  the  lloman  emperor  attempted  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  and  what  more  recent  rulers,  in 
after  times,  have  attempted  in  the  states  of  Europe, 
has  in  our  times  been  attempted  in  Madagascar, 
modified,  it  may  be,  by  the  external  usages  of  the 
age  or  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  but  differ- 
ing little  in  the  spirit,  the  agency,  or  the  end. 

"  Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  more  prominent 
outlines  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Madagas- 
car down  to  the  period  above  specified.  Of  its 
present  state  all  that  is  suitable  to  say  is,  that 
there  is  much  to  call  forth  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers,  to  stimulate  the  prayers  and  encour- 
age the  hopes  of  those  to  whom  its  progress  is  an 
object  of  interest  and  solicitude.  The  hostility  of 
the  higher  powers  to  the  christian  religion  did  not, 
from  all  I  saw  and  heard,  appear  to  be  so  active 
and  determined  as  formerly.  This  might  be  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  combined  influence  of 
several  events,  which,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Pro 
vidence,  have,  since  that  period,  occurred.  Amonj 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  adoption  of  tb 
christian  faith  by  the  young  prince,  the  queen's 
only  son,  and  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
This  important  event  took  place  ten  years  ago,  and 
has  been  followed  by  the  conversion  of  another 
member  of  the  royal  family,  who  has  since  become 
a  sincere  and  devoted  christian.  Death,  also,  has 
removed  some  high  in  authority  and  infl 
were  unfriendly  to  the  christians,  and  their  places 
IS  a  second  ofl'ence,  were  imprisoned  ;  2055  j  have  been  filled  by  others  differently  minded.  *  * 
!  fined  ;  18  had  been  put  to  death — 14  hurled  "  The  immediate  future  of  Madagascar  is  known 
1  the  steep  roek,  and  4  burned  alive.  only  to  the  Almighty,  whose  attribute  it  is  to  be- 

Those  wlio  had  been  appointed  to  die,  were  hold  the  end  from  the  beginning;  but,  whatever 
ted  with  the  greatest  indignity.  They  were  [that  future  may  be,  there  is  in  the  past  much,  very 
pped  in  old,  torn  or  dirty  mats,  and  rags  were !  much,  to  ponder  over  most  profoundly;  much. 


of  his  blessed  Gospel. 

Her  residence  was  now  at  Marlborough,  within 
the  limits  of  Centre  and  Newark  Monthly  Meeting, 
afterwards  called  Kenuett.  Here  as  she  advanced 
in  years,  she  was  much  employed  in  religious  mat- 
ters by  the  meeting  she  belonged  to ;  such  as  visit- 
ing offenders,  and  visiting  families,  and  was  soon 
appointed  overseer,  and  then  an  elder. 

From  her  youth  up  she  was  remarkable  and 
exemplary  for  her  plainness  and  sobriety.  Sho 
was  much  concerned  for  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  also  in  endeavouring  to  promote  harmony 
amongst  her  neighbours.  Where  the  peace  had 
been  broken,  she  laboured  in  the  ability  granted 
her  to  restore  it,  and  often  her  memorial  states, 
with  the  desired  success.  "  She  was  very  service- 
able in  that  weighty  work  of  visiting  Friends'  fami- 
lies, in  which  she  had  at  times  to  impart  to  others 
of  her  own  experience  in  the  work  of  religion, 
and  to  exhort  to  faithfulne.ss  and  obedience  to  what 
the  Lord  requires."  She  "  was  a  constant  attender 
of  Meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline,  and  exem- 
plary for  solid  and  bumble  waiting  therein."  She 
was  "  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  mother,  much 
concerned  that  her  children  might  walk  in  the 
Truth." 

Her  beloved  husband  was  removed  from  her  by 
death  in  the  year  1720,  leaving  her  with  a  consid- 
erable family  of  children,  to  bring  up  and  properly 
control.  Her  labours  were  eminently  blessed  to 
them,  and  during  her  widowhood  of  thirty-seven 
years,  her  memorial  states,  "  she  behaved  with 
such  care  and  circumspection,  that  her  conduct  in 
her  family,  whereby  she  brought  up  her  children 
without  many  strokes,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
Which,  together  with  her  pious  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church  [made  her  one  of  those 
worthy  to]  be  accounted  of  the  number  of  the 
widows  indeed.  She  was  a  kind  neighbour,  and 
a  hearty  friend  to  those  who  had  the  honour  of 
Truth  at  heart." 

Towards  the  close  of  her  life  a  dispensation  in 

the   Gospel  ministry  was  committed   to   her,  her 

communications  in  this  line  being  "seasonable  and 

weighty,   and   generally  well  received."     In    the 

Iso,  summer  of  1755,  she,  with  an  unmarried  dausrhter, 


ed  into  their  mouths.  Seventeen  of  them  had  I  to  enkindle  earnest  and  hearty  desires  that  a  hap- j  removed  to  \yilmington,  where  she  resided  to  the 
tied  each  along  a  pole,  and  bad  been  thus  pier  day  may  soon  dawn  upon  that  important  conn-,  close  of  her  life.  In  her  last  sickness,  she  often 
ed  between  two  men  bearing  the  pole  on  their  try  and  its  deeply  interesting  inhabitants,  and  that  j  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  be  near  her,  and  to  bear 
,lders  to  the  place  where  sentence  was  to  be  the  minds  of  the  rulers  may  be  enlightened  to  see  up  her  spirit  in  that  pinching  time.  This  appears 
ouneed.     One  of  their  number,  being  a  young  that  Christianity  affords  the  surest  foundation  for  to  have  been  mercifully  granted  her,  and  Friends 


lie,  walked  behind  the  rest.  Four  of  them, 
g  nobles,  were  not  killed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
lere  is  an  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
obles ;  they  were  therefore  sentenced  to  be 
led.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  some 
ded,  and  the  condemned  were  then  carried 
y  to  the  places  of  execution.  The  four  nobles 
rned  alive  in  a  place  by  themselves.  Two 
hem  were  husband  and  wife.  At  the  place  of 
ution,  life  was  offered  them  if  they  would  take 
•equircd  idolatrous  oath.  Declining  to  do  this, 
■  were  bound  and  laid  on  the  pile  of  wood  or 
ed  between  split  poles,  more  wood  being  heaped 
1  them,  and  the  pile  was  then  kindled.  *  *  * 
The  remaining  fourteen  were  taken  to  a  place 
ommon  execution,  whither  a  number  of  felons 
had  been  sentenced  to  death,  were  also  taken 
executed  together  with  the  christians.     The 


the  greatness  and  glory  of  sovereigns  as  well  as 
for  the  prosperity,  loyalty,  and  happiness  of  na- 
tions." 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  "Tho  Friend." 

BlflGRAPEIClL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(CoDtiuued  from  page  307.) 
BETTY   CALDWELL. 
Among  the  first  settlers  in   Pennsylvania  was 
George  Pierce   and  Ann,   his  wife,    both   valuable 
Friends  in  their  day.     Their  eldest  child  Betty, 
the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  born  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Old  England,  in  the  year  1680.  When 
she  was  quite  young,  [1683]  her  parents  came  over 
country,  and  purchased  land  in  Thornbury, 


to  this 

3r  were  put  to  death   Ixy  being  thrown  over  a 'then  in  Chester  county.     Here  they  raised  a  large 

precipice — the  Tarpeian  Rock  of  Antanana- 1  family  of  children,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them 

Each  one  was  suspended  by  a  cord  on  or  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  there  offered  [Betty  appears  to  have  been  religiously  inclined 


testify  their  belief  that  she  "  finished  her  course  in 
peace  with  the  Lord,  and  in  unity  with  Friends." 
She  deceased  Tenth  mo.  27th,  1757,  in  the  77th 
year  of  her  age. 

JOB   PUGH. 

Job  Pugh,  of  Gwynedd,  the  son  of  t;hat  "  an- 
tient,  honourable  Friend  Ellis  Pugh,"  was  a  valua- 
ble elder  in  the  church.  His  memorial  is  brief. 
He  "  was  careful  in  attending  meetings,  steady  and 
exemplary  in  his  conduct,  and  being  of  service  in 
the  Society,  was  esteemed  and  beloved  amongst  us. 
He  departed  this  life  Eleventh  mo.  3d,  1757." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mountain  Cities  of  South  America. — It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  nearly  all  the  cities  in  the 
western  part  of  South  America  are  situated  far 
up  from  the  sea  coast,  on  the  table-lands,  as,  for 
instance,  Bogota,  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  tho  sea,  and  Potosi,  the  highest  city  in  the 
world,    thirteen   thousand  feet.     In   this   respect 
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they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  States,  which  are,  without  exception, 
situated  on  the  sea  coast,  or  on  some  other  large 
hody  of  water.  The  selection  of  such  elevated  sites 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  facts  : — 1st. 
The  climate  is  much  more  temperate  and  healthy 
on  the  table-lands.  An  ascent  of  a  few  thousand 
feet  in  these  tropical  regions  presents  as  marked 
a  modification  of  the  temperature  as  a  journey  of 
many  degrees  towards  the  poles.  In  this  manner 
a  temperate  climate  is  secured  for  the  Britisli  sol- 
diers in  Ilindostan,  by  removing  them,  when  de- 
bilitated by  the  heat  on  the  sea  coast,  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Deccan,  which  has  nearly  the  same  climate 
as  their  native  country.  2d.  The  founders  of  the 
South  American  cities  had  no  need  of  commerce, 
since  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  which  they 
required  grew  in  the  country  around  them,  and 
they  could  procure  from  their  own  mines  the 
gold  and  silver  which  form  the  great  stimulus  to 
commerce.  3d.  It  was  convenient  to  have  their 
cities  among  the  mountains,  that  they  might  be 
near  the  mines.  4th.  The  cities  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  would  be  placed  on  the  plateaus,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  native  cities  in  old  Spain. — Rhode 
Island  Sclioolnmstcr. 


"  If  ye  believenot  that  I 
shall  die  in  jour  sins." 

The  denial  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  his  divinity  and  propitiatory  offering,  as 
testified  of  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  must  leave  the 
unbeliever  in  total  uncertainty  and  hopelessness  of 
his  salvation.  Without  foundation  for  such  hope, 
he  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or  to  question  all  distinction  in  the  world 
to  come,  between  the  righteous  an!  the  wicked. 
Confusion  would  overspread  his  mind,  and  sup- 
pressing the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring 
him  to  a  just  sense  of  his  lost  condition  and  to  obey 
its  manifested  requirings,  his  perplexity  would  in- 
crease, and  ho  would  struggle  to  shut  out  all  ap- 
prehensions of  danger  from  his  course,  until  dark 
ness  and  obduracy  of  heart;  might  become  fixed 
We  have  heard  of  persons  saying,  they  expected 
"  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,"  when  death  came, 
as  if  into  a  fathomless  abyss,  indicating  they  had 
no  assurance  of  reception  into  a  world  of  bliss. 
What  fearful  degradation  of  a  being,  who  was 
"  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  de- 
signed to  be  "crowned  with  glory  and  honour!" 

The  devil  often  attempts  to  infuse  doubts  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  of  the  judgments  of  the  Al- 
mighty against  sinful  men,  in  order  to  set  the  mind 
at  ease  in  turning  from  the  path  of  self-denial,  and 
daily  taking  up  the  cross.  When  youth  fall  into 
the  society  of  persons  of  loose  opinions  on  those 
momentous  subjects,  and  gradually  evade  the  com- 
pany of  serious  exemplary  christians,  impressions 
made  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  by  education,  of  the 
importance  of  sound  principles  and  strict  virtue, 
may  by  degrees  be  so  obliterated,  that  such  persons 
may  become  like  a  vessel  at  sea  without  pilot  or 
compass,  and  be  driven  about  by  every  wind  of 
temptation. 

Any  departure  from  correct  religious  principle, 
creating  unsettlcment  in  our  Society,  though  those 
fundamental  doctrines  may  not  be  denied,  yet  other 
points  being  controverted,  which  have  been  its 
united  faith,  has  a  very  dangerous  effect  upon  young 
people.  Difference  of  opinion  on  such  points  among 
older  persons,  who  are  supposed  to  have  experience, 
and  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  discriminate  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  lead  young  people  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  to  conclude  as  their  elders  dis- 
agree, tbejf  haye  a  good  right  to  differ  from  them, 


d  to  take  their  own  way.  Self-indulgence  and 
ersion  to  restraint,  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 
new  views,  furnish  arguments  for  throwing  off  the 
tenets  of  their  forefathers,  and  launching  forth  un- 
der their  own  government,  into  the  broad  way  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Innovations  upon  our  faith, 
have  jostled,  and  carried  away  from  the  founda- 
tion, within  the  last  thirty  years,  many  a  one  who 
not  aware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
adopting  such  opinions,  through  the  influence  of 
il  companions,  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the  desire 
of  finding  a  supposed  easier  way. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  and  strength  to  young  and 
old,  to  mingle  with  friends  and  connections  of  un- 
ed  stability,  in  sound  christian  belief,  and  who 
conscientiously  support  their  faith,  by  lives  of 
ity  and  steady  conformity  thereto.  But  a  mere 
profession  of  the  truth,  though  it  is  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  be  grounded  in  right  knowledge,  will 
not  be  sufficient.  An  apostle  speaks  of  "  men  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  Our  Saviour 
says,  "Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ''  Every  tree 
that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits 
ye  sluiU  know  tliem.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  Ive  tluit  doeth  the  ivill  of  my  Fatlier 
which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that 
day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
Name,  and  in  thy  Name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy 
Name  done  many  wonderful  works  ;  and  then  will 
I  profess  uuto  them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart 
from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity."  "  And  every  one 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  docth  them 
not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand;  and  the  rain  de- 
scended, and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it.'^ 

It  is  plain  from  the  language  of  our  Saviour 
himself,  that  a  mere  profession  of  belief  in  Him  and 
his  words,  without  submitting  to  the  regenerating 
process  of  his  Spirit  inwardly  revealed,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  establish  upon  the  Hock,  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  tliey 
shall  see  God."  To  be  prepared  to  behold  the 
glory  of  immaculate  Purity,  we  must  know  "  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  he  hath  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  if  we  deny  the  truths  of  the  gospel  of  God 
our  Saviour,  as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we 
cannot  be  under  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — for  no  man  speaking  by  his  spirit,  can  deny 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  and  Redeem- 
er— or  the  efficacy  of  his  precious  blood.  Not  only 
does  the  Lord  immediately  work  upon  the  heart  by 
the  hiimbling  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  efi'ect  an 
essential  change  there^  but  at  times  he  brings  home 
to  the  transgressor,  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  convincing  effect ;  and  often  to  his 
devoted  children,  to  instruct  and  cheer  them  in 
their  heavenly  journey,  and  to  increase  their  love 
to  Him,  through  faith,  and  obedience  to  Christ. 
We  have  been  informed  of  a  young  man,  whose 
residence  was  many  miles  from  this  city,  who  joined 
in  the  Hicksite  separation,  and  discarded  the  Scrip- 
tures. On  a  sick  bed,  he  was  brought  into  great 
distress  of  mind,  not  being  able  to  find  comfort  in 
anything,  until  one  day  a  tenderly  concerned  sis- 
ter, who  had  not  gone  with  the  separatists,  but  had 
kept  her  faith,  proposed  to  him  to  allow  her  to  read 


to  him  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  On  consenting,  si 
read  the  twentieth  Psalm,  when  his  feelings  we 
so  reached,  that  be  exclaimed,  "  Isn"t  it  wonde 
ful ;"  by  which  it  appeared  conviction  of  its  a 
thority  was  carried  to  his  heart  by  the  Spirit 
the  Saviour.  He  lived  some  time  longer,  ai 
through  mercy  his  mind  became  settled,  and  ] 
made  a  peaceful  close. 

"  any  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  dai 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  in  doii 
which  they  have  at  times  been  applied  to  their  i 
freshment  by  Him  who  inspired  holy  men  to  wri 
them.  As  it  is  Christ  alone  by  his  power  inward 
revealed,  who  can  save  the  soul,  all  should  be 
in  mind  the  counsel  of  the  apostle  :  "  As  ye  ha 
therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  uc 
ye  in  Him — rooted  and  built  up  in  Him,  a: 
stablislied  in  tlve  faith,  as  ye  have  been  taugl 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving.  Beware  k 
any  man  spoil  you  tlirough  philosophy  and  va 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rui 
ments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ ;  for  , 
Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bod  : 
— and  ye  are  complete  in  Him  ;'' — and  "  if  any  m , 
be  in  Christ,"  grafted  into  Him  the  true  Tine,  "  i 
new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed  awa| 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new;  and  all  thiij 
are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  j 
Jesus  Christ."  | 

For  "  The  Friend  j 

The  Cost  of  War.  , 

The  subjoined  article,  from  a  late  English  pap] 
presents  an  appalling  picture  of  the  miseries  and 
ferings  which  follow  in  the  train  of  war,  and  althoii 
he  professes  to  consider  only  its  financial  burde 
the  mere  cost  of  the  war,  the  writer  rises  to 
sideration  of  its  baleful  influences  upon  religi 
and  morality.  How  disheartening  is  the  thougi 
that  after  almost  half  a  century's  experience  of 
prosperity  and  blessings  of  peaceful  industry, 
lowing  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  di: 
calamities  of  war — the  monarcbs  of  Europe  sho 
so  far  forget  the  past,  and  disregard  the  pres 
and  the  future,  as  to  seek  again  to  plunge  tl 
subjects  into  this  sea  of  troubles!  Who  can 
the  calamities  which  the  first  boom  of  the  can 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  may  usher  it 
heaped  up  wrongs,  what  long  suppressed  hati 
will  cry  out  for  vengeance,  and  join  in  the  bio- 
fray,  till  all  Europe  is  in  flames '! 

"  Our  late  rapid  progress  in  peace,  and  under 
trade,  has  revealed  to  us,  far  better  than  we  ki 
before,  the  enormous  cost  of  war.  Unless  we  f 
some  idea  of  the  probable  and  magnificent  prog 
of  society,  when  unrestrained  by  cruel  fiscal  rt 
lations,  and  undestroyed  by  still  more  cruel  s\s 
slaughterings,  we  cannot  have  even  a  faint  con 
tion  of  the  mischief  caused  by  war.  On  the 
hand,  figures  of  finance  merely  indicate  whs 
government  expends  in  armaments ;  and  in  moc 
times  a  great  part  of  this  sum  goes  to  pay, 
profit,  agriculturists  and  manutacturers  and  l 
chants  who  supply  provisions,  ammunition 
arms;  and  these  classes  of  men,  with  their  serv 
and  dependants,  may  be  enriched  by  war.  So 
society  may  seem  partially  and  even  finanoi' 
benefited.  On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  ti' 
all  wars  are  carried  on  by  loans,  which  impo 
lasting  burden  on  industry,  and  while  it  endi 
they  injure  the  commonwealth.  Loans  tax 
degrade  the  multitude,  and  enrich  a  few.  Ma 
these  preliminary  remarks  in  order  to  guard 
readers  against  expecting  too  precise  a  view 
shall  state  briefly  the  apparent  financial  coi 
war,  as  exemplified  by  the  expenditure  of  goi 
ment. 
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"At  present  our  national  debt,  funded  and  un- 
..iiauil,  amounts  to  about  £807,000,000,  and  this 
-t  Muii  is  entirely  owing  on  account  of  war  espeu- 
ilun  .  Financial  juggles  may  have  augmented 
liic  pretending  to  lessen  it,  but  only  one  single 
t,  wr  believe,  of  humanity  or  benevolence  has 
Ukil  to  its  amount.  In  1836,  £20,000,000  were 
irrowed  to  pay  the  slaveholders  a  compensation 
r  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  emancipated 
i  lycs.  With  this  exception,  the  debt  is  entirely 
le  (o  war.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
I)  war,  in  1775,  it  amounted  to  £128,583,635, 
111  :it  the  close  of  the  war  in  1784,  to  £249,851,- 
.''<.  In  the  ensuing  peace  £10,501,380  was  paid 
t,  f-o  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
ii-,  ill  1793,  the  debt  amounted  to  £239,350,148. 
if  iK'bt  contracted  during  that  war  was  £601,- 
Ui,;il3,  making,  at  its  close  in  1817,  when  the 
counts  were  wound  up,  the  total  debt,  funded 
id  uiilunded,  £840,850,491.  Subsequent  to  that 
iluil,  it  was  generally  reduced,  but  at  times  ad- 
tinii,  wore  made  to  it;  the  result  was,  that  it 
allied  the  lowest  point  in  1853,  when  it  amounted 
£771,335,801.  In  the  36  years  which  elapsed 
tuiuu  1817  and  1853,  it  was  lessened  by  £69,- 
:4,(;90,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1,930,000  per  an- 
lui.  The  Russian  war,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
igiiiciited  it  from  771  to  807  millions,  or  about 
,36,000,000.  But  this,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
lio  have,  since  1854,  had  to  pay  increased  duties 
I  tea  and  sugar  and  coffee,  and  an  increased  pro- 
■rty  tax,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  that 
ar.  Uur  financiers  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
ajor  part  of  the  increased  expense  by  increased 
xatiou.  So,  also,  all  through  the  French  war, 
ixation  was  continually  increased,  and  the  debt 
icurred  was  only  a  part  of  the  whole  cost  to  the 
lople  of  England,  of  that  long  and  arduous 
Jruggle. 

i  "  \Ve  may  calculate  the  war  expenditure  alone, 
:om  1793  to  1800,  inclusive,  at  £196,500,000; 
3m  1800  to  1814,  it  is  estimated  at  £633,634,614; 
akiiig  a  total  of  £830,134,614,  of  which,  as  we 
ivc  ^ecn,  £601,500,343  was  borrowed.  This  is 
robably  an  under-estimate.  We  have  seen  the 
»t  of  the  wars  calculated  on  good  grounds  at 
1,000,000,000,  and  we  believe  it  could  not  have 
jcu  less  than  £900,000,000.  Assuming  that  the 
iluo  of  one  labourer  in  the  year  is  £25,  which  is 
'  iimrh  as  the  average  of  workmen  then  got,  this 
111  would  give  36,000,000  as  the  number  of  la- 
lunrs,  the  produce  of  whoso  toil  for  one  year 
111  liijcu  blown  away  in  powder,  or  other  means 
iK'^tioying  the  life  which  the  toil  was  intended 
^u^tain.  If  we  divide  the  36,000,000  by  22,  as- 
uiiiiii;  this  as  the  number  of  years  the  wars  lasted, 
c  ihall  find,  speaking  roughly  and  broadly,  that 
10  value  of  the  labour  of  1,600,000  labourers 
as  annually  wasted  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
nd  alone  in  inflicting  misery  on  mankind.  What 
mis  the  other  governments  of  Europe  expended 
I  the  .same  period,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
iiiiiing.  Several  of  them  were  not  engaged  in  the 
outojl  for  the  whole  time.  Several  of  them,  too, 
>  if  to  show  how  worthless  are  the  objects  for 
ihieh  such  vast  quantities  of  labour  were  wasted, 
'mglit  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
Iiuly  France  can  be  considered,  besides  England, 
,s  at  war  during  the  whole  period,  and  what  sum 
if  money  she  spent  is  not  known,  but  the  labour 
le  wasted  may  be  approximately  guessed  at. 
ihe  did  not  carry  on  the  war  at  as  large  nominal 
u  expense  as  England,  but  the  real  cost  to  her 
as  much  greater.  Despite  the  waste  of  our 
|ernnient,  England,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  had 
leieased  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  population  and 
ill  more  in  wealth,  though  the  bulk  of  her  la- 


bouring classes  had  been  pauperized  and  degraded 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community  beyond 
any  known  example  in  history.  She  prospered  by 
means  of  the  new  and  wonderful  machinery  then 
coming  into  use,  which  increased  amazingly  her 
power  and  her  wealth.  France,  however,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  found  her  government  degraded, 
the  nation  enfeebled,  and  at  the  mercy  of  con- 
querors. She  was  stripped  of  most  of  her  colonies, 
and  driven  back  within  the  boundaries  she  had 
reached  before  the  llevolution.  She  had  made 
but  little  use  of  machinery,  and  all  her  expenses 
were  paid  by  the  almost  unaided  toil  of  her  peo- 
ple. For  her,  too,  the  peace  was  followed  by  little 
prosperity.  The  new  government  imposed  on  her, 
racked  her  by  taxes  to  repay  restored  emigrants,  Jkc, 
and  she  was  the  continual  prey  of  uneasiness  and 

volutions. 

"  The  population  and  wealth  of  France  have  in- 
creased very  slowly  since  1815,  under  her  restored 
government,  in  comparison  with  the  population  of 
England.  The  war  which  began  in  1793,  found 
her  suddenly  free  from  a  vast  system  of  domestic 
misrule.  She  was  pluming  her  wing  for  an  eagle- 
flight.  Her  industrious  people,  deeply  attached  to 
the  soil  and  living  chiefly  by  cultivating  it,  found 

its  re- appropriation  a  new  scope  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  began  zealously  to  improve  it.  Then 
came  war  and  the  conscription  ;  and  the  new  popu- 
lation starting  into  manhood,  and  the  new  wealth, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  just  sown,  were  both  sa- 
crificed. Iler  budding  prosperity  was  at  once 
blighted — her  eagle-flight  sank  to  a  vulgar  swoop 
amongst  carnage,  and  ended  in  bloated  destruc 
tion.     Her  prosperity  was  sacrified  on  the  altar  of 

litary  glory,  and  she  was  in  the  end  impoverished 

d  disgraced. 

"  In  her  wars  2,000,000  men,  at  least,  perished; 
whilst  the  misdirection  of  labour  which  they  caused, 
annihilated  the  subsistence  and  life  of  probably 
three  times  the  number.  Iler  finances  were  brought 
into  working  order  only  by  the  bankruptcy  that 

ped  off  her  debt ;  and  though  she  quartered 
armies  on  the  enemy,  she  came  out  of  the  war  bur- 
dened with  a  new  debt  and  onerous  taxation. 
Figures  cannot  express  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
war  to  France,  which  deprived  her  of  all  the  bene- 
fits that  might  have  followed  from  the  abolition  of 
domestic  misrule,  and  which  substituted  for  the 
freedom  she  had  hoped  to  win,  a  now  and  more 
baneful   system   of  tyranny.     Her   civil  life  was 

bjected  to  military  law,  and  the  spirit  of  the  na^ 
tion  was  perverted  from  the  steadfast  love  of 
honest  industry  to  a  fiendish  delight  in  destruction. 
Her  progress  was  in  reality  stopped ;  and  as  socie- 
ty is  only  in  a  state  of  well  being  when  making, 
consistently  with  its  nature,  a  rapid  progress 
France  was  damaged  more  than  words  can  tell  by 
the  war. 

"  The  case  was  similar  with  every  other  state  of 
Europe.  The  beneficial  inventions  of  art,  adding 
to  the  power  of  man,  and  enabling  an  ever 
creasing  population  to  multiply  all  the  enjoyments 
of  life, — and  which,  whenever  brought  into  exist- 
ence, are  sure  in  a  time  of  peace,  speedily  to  be- 
come, like  railroads,  the  common  property  and 
common  enjoyment,  were  neglected.  Only  the 
arts  of  destruction  were  studied,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  continental  nations,  like  France,  became  almost 
stationary.  Not  one,  but  committed,  by  the  issue 
of  paper  promises  to  pay,  which  it  never  redeemed 
or  similar  devices,  acts  of  bankruptcy.  Thoy  all 
lost  character  as  well  as  wealth.  By  war,  the 
finances  of  every  state  of  Europe  were  deranged. 
If  we  couoider  that  France  only  was  at  war  throu 
the  whole  of  the  long  period,  and  that  the  other 
countries  did  not  make  equal  exertions  with  France 


and  England,  we  may  bo  justified  in  concluding 
that  at  least  four  times  the  produce  of  36,000,000 
or  the  produce  of  144,000,000  labourers,  or  the 
produce — again  speaking  roughly — of  6,400,000 
labourers  annually  for  22  years,  was  destroyed  in 
Europe  by  the  wars  which  began  in  1793,  and 
nded  in  1815.  This  rough  but  simple  estimate 
would  make  the  cost  of  these  wars£3,600,000,000, 
[18,000,000,000  dollars.]  The  quantity  of  hu- 
man toil  destined  to  supply  enjoyment  and  sustain 
life,  which  this  sum  represents,  was  perverted  to 
purposes  of  destruction  ;  and  the  hearts  of 
men  were  filled  —  which  is  not  the  least  noxious 
consequence  of  war — with  discontent,  from  sufi^er- 
ing,  and  with  doubts  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  the  Creator.  Now  the  heirs  and  successors  of 
the  classes  who  began  or  provoked  those  wars,  are 
again  commencing  the  sad  and  dreary  work.  There 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  not  encumbered  with  debt, 
and  of  which  the  finances  are  not  already  deranged 
by  military  establishments ;  these  they  have  of 
late  been  increasing  ;  these  they  must  increase  to 
carry  their  unholy  projects  through  a  disastrous 
course,  to  a  conclusion  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  disastrous.  And  again,  in  some  way  or  an- 
other, they  must  defraud  their  creditors. 

"  If  modern  improvements  make  it  probable  that 
the  war  willbe  short,  thoy  make  it  certain  that 
war,  while  it  lasts,  will  be  increasingly  expen- 
sive and  destructive.  Again,  human  labour  to  an 
incalculable  amount  is  to  be  wasted  ;  again,  life, 
to  an  extent  beyond  conjecture,  is  to  be  destroyed  ; 
and  again,  the  growing  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  Europe  will  he  perverted,  in 
a  degree  perfectly  unassignable,  to  the  diabolical 
purposes  of  destruction.  The  people  who  suffer 
are  clearly  responsible  to  nature  or  to  God  for  this 
mighty  evil,  and  they  should  stop  it  at  its  source." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  RIVER  JORDAN,  A  TYPE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 
Jord.in  is  ever  pouring  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
wliich  has  no  outlet.  The  water  is  evaporated  from  the 
surface,  and  absorbed  and  carried  off  by  capillary  at- 
traction ill  the  loose  bituminous  soil  below. 

Oh,  life  resembles  Jordan's  stream, 

Which,  gathering  strength  from  many  a  fountain, 
'Neath  woody  shade,  in  sunny  gleam, 

Through  grassy  vale,  by  rugged  mountain  ; 

Down  rocky  rapids  hurrying  fast, 

Through  level  meadows  slowly  creeping; 

Is  ever  onward,  till  at  last. 

Within  the  "Lake  of  Death"  'tis  sleeping. 

Water  from  distant  Galilee, 

Where,  mountain  bound,  its  lake  reposes; 
From  lofty  Lebanon  set  free. 

From  Sharon's  lovely  vale  of  roses ; 

From  the  tall  cedar's  heights  of  snow. 

From  valleys  where  the  lily  hideth; 
All,  downward  to  the  Dark  Sea  go. 

Where  solitude  and  death  abideth. 

There  is  no  outlet  to  that  sea,— 

But  to  the  sunny  ray  is  given, 
To  raise  without  impurity, 

A  portion  to  the  azure  heaven. 

But  much  that  comes  with  murmuring  flow, 

All  pleasant  scenes  of  life  forsaking, 
Sinks  in  the  barren  earth  below. 

Of  pitch  and  bitterness  partaking. 

And  evermore  from  death's  supplies. 
Of  graceful  youth,  or  age  grown  hoary. 

Through  Christ,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  rise 
Untainted,  to  his  heaven  of  glory  1 

Whilst  those  who  life  in  evil  end. 

Without  desire  from  sin  to  sever. 
By  nature  earth-drawn  shall  descend. 

To  bitterness  and  woe  forever.  N. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

A  Sketch  of  the  life,  ckath,  and  character  of  An- 
drew Jaffray,  one  oftJie  ancient  ivorlhies :  com- 
piled 

FOR    OUK    YOUNG    FRIENDS. 

That  "  a  christian  is  always  a  martyr  in  action 
or  in  affection,"  will  be  hardly  less  demonstrated 
in  the  account  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  present 
number,  than  in  those,  illustrious  indeed,  which 
Lave  preceded  it.  His  unflinching  integrity,  his 
straightforwardness  in  right,  his  zeal  tempered  by 
prudence  and  humility,  his  youthful  covenant  and 
allegiance,  his  self-denial  and  sacrifices,  his  ani- 
mated walk,  steady  warfare,  and  faithfulness  to 
the  end,  all  prove  him  to  be  of  the  same  illustrious 
stock  and  family  with  that  Quaker-renowned  gene- 
eration — a  Fox,  a  Barclay,  a  Penn,  and  a  Peuing- 
ton,  who  were  made  large  partakers  of  those  highly 
spiritual  views  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  were  called  to  exemplify 
and  to  uphold. 

Andrew  Jaffray,  of  Scotland,  was  born  near  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  his  ear- 
liest years,  he  was  one,  on  whose  behalf  ascended 
the  continual  incense  of  parental  prayer.  This, 
the  diary  of  his  father  gives  full  warrant  for  as- 
serting, if  the  general  character  and  profession  of 
both  parents  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  prove  it.  He 
was  also  permitted  the  inestimable  privilege  of  their 
counsel,  example,  and  care,,up  to  the  period  when 
he  became  of  age ;  shortly  after  which,  and  within 
a  very  short  interval,  he  was  by  death  deprived  of 
both  of  them.  They  seeiued,  indeed,  at  their  de- 
parture, to  have  set  a  broad  seal  of  recommenda- 
tion, not  likely  soon  to  be  effaced  from  the  mind 
of  their  son,  in  favour  of  those  gospel  views,  which 
they  themselves  had  so  firmly  embraced.  Of  An- 
drew, it  is  recorded,  that  in  his  very  youthful  days 
he  was  reached  unto  by  the  pou-er  of  God  ;  so  that, 
many  times,  in  secret  23iaces,  he  would  be  broken 
into  mourning  and  tears  before  Him  ;  being  at- 
tended with  a  fear,  lest  he  should  be  utterly  cast  off 
from  the  Divine  presence  and  favour.  Yet  after- 
ward, this  good  concern  and  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  his  heart  was  considerably  withdrawn, 
by  giving  way  to  youthful  vanity,  and  his  own  de- 
sires and  devices ;  although  at  times,  on  these  ac- 
counts, still  pursued  with  strong  convictions,  as 
well  as  wonderfully  preserved  by  merciful  inter- 
position from  the  more  gross  outbreakings  of  evil. 
When  arrived  at  about  the  24th  year  of  his  age, 
the  Lord  once  more  condescended  efi'ectually  to 
visit  him,  and  to  awaken  him  to  a  deep  sense  of 
his  miserable  condition  while  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Submitting  to  those  rig/deous  judgments,  which 
lay  heavily  upon  him  for  sin  and  transgression,  he 
became  as  a  tender  penitent,  pirostrated  before  the 
all-seeing  and  Iwly  God,  being  made  altogether 
tcilling  to  undergo  the  secret  but  effectual  operation 
of  the  heavenly  leaven  ivithin  him.  Thus,  in  due 
season,  was  he  given  to  know  in  his  measure,  the 
fulfilment  of  that  Scripture  passage,  which  the 
Apostle  applies  to  some  believers  in  his  day,  "  But 
ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are 
justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God."     (1  Cor.  vi.  11.) 

At  length  he  was  called  upon  by  Christ,  who 
had  become  his  Saviour,  his  Leader,  and  his  Light, 
to  proclaim  unto  others  that  grace  by  ichich  ice 
must  be  saved,  and  of  which  he  had  so  richly  par- 
taken. His  father  had  given  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  but  when  brought  to  behold  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  are 
told,  that  he  quickly  came  to  esteem  all  learning 
but  as  dross  and  dung,  compared  u-ith  the  learn- 
ing and  kncfwing  Jesus  Christ  according  to  his 


second  or  sjnritual  co>7iing  in  the  soul,  and  a  being 
hereby  purified  from  all  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God.  For  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  one 
end  and  purpose  of  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  that 
he  might  put  an  end  to  sin,  finish  transgression, 
and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.  In  the 
promulgation  of  such  glad  tidings,  he  soon  became 
a  zealous,  faithful,  and  able  minister;  for  his  heart 
was  freely  given  up  to  labour,  as  well  for  the  con 
vincemont  of  those  who  were  scattered  upon  thi 
barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession,  as  for 
the  confirmation  of  such  as  were  acquainted  with 
the  things  of  God's  kingdom.  His  utterance  is 
represented  as  clear,  full,  and  penetrating ;  in  doc- 
trine and  argument  he  was  sound,  bold,  and  per- 
spicuous; on  many  occasions  to  the  confusion  and 
defeat  of  those  who  undertook  to  oppise  his  testi- 
mony, which  was  often  levelled  with  great  power 
against  all  description  of  will-worship,  and  a  spu- 
rious or  man-made  ministry.  Yet  in  his  demean- 
our, tfi£?-e  ivas  remarkable  humility  manifested, 
being  cdways  disposed  to  esteem  others  better  than 
himself,  though  a  great  despiser  of  the  honour, 
riches,  and  vain  glory  of  this  world.  He  was  emi- 
nently led  forth  as  an  instrument  on  various  public 
occasions ;  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  visiting 
the  sick,  but  especially  the  distressed  of  every  rank, 
profession,  and  character  within  his  reach — and 
with  great  acceptance.  For,  he  was  a  man  who, 
through  life,  had  travelled  much  in  the  track  of 
the  "  weary  and  heavy  laden,"  having  had  in  his 
own  experience  to  pass  through  many  deep  and 
bitter  exercises  of  spirit,  with  manifold  temptations 
of  the  enemy.  This  kept  him  in  a  fresh  and 
humble  condition^  and  in  great  tenderness  towards 
others  ;  always  admiring  the  boundless  mercy  and 
long-sufi'ering  of  God,  who,  through  all,  had  pre- 
served him  from  fainting,  and  showed  bim  favour, 
— raising  him  over  all,  to  bless  his  holy  name  ! 

Andrew  Jafi'ray  travelled  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  various  parts  of  his  native  country,  and 
in  England  ;  once,  in  the  year  1698,  being  ace 
panied  by  his  daughter  Slargaret,  who,  like  some 
females  of  old,  laboured  with  him  in  tlie  gospel 
(Phil.  iv.  3.) 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  considered  an  unwarrant- 
able digression  from  the  leading  design  of  this  brief 
biography  to  state,  that  this  daughter  Margaret 
also,  two  years  afterward,  undertook  a  journey  on 
the  like  errand  of  love  both  to  England  and  Ire 
land,  being  then  but  a  young  woman.  Her  friends 
describe  her  to  have  been  a  worthy  and  zealous 
preacher  of  righteousness,  as  well  in  life  and  co?i- 
versation  as  in  word  and  doctrine.  Nor  likewise 
to  introduce  an  extract  from  a  brief  but  precious 
memorial  of  another  dear  young  plant,  Lilias  Jaf- 
fray, eldest  daughter  to  Andrew  Jafl'ray,  who  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  out  of  the  body  upon 
the  first  of  the  Fourth  month,  1694,  she  being  near 
20  years  of  age.  As  she  was  of  a  very  loving, 
sweet,  innocent  nature  from  her  infancy,  she  had 
also  drank  in  a  tender,  sweet  love  to  the  Truth 
and  to  Friends,  being  beloved  of  all,  both  Friends 
and  other  people,  that  ever  knew  her.  She  was 
exceeding  subject  and  obedient  to  her  2Mrents  in 
the  L^rd  ;  so  she  laid  down  her  body  in  a  sensible 
feeling  of  God's  love  and  favour,  and  unify  of 
Friends,  the  said  day,  a  little  before  one  in  the 
morning. 

After  this  servant  of  the  Lord,  their  father,  had 
been  honoured  hy  bearing  witness,  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  to  the  excellency  of  the  saving  and 
spiritual  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  having  had 
his  conversation  in  the  world  in  much  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,  "  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but 
by  the  grace  of  God," — he  was  cast  upon  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  seemed  not  likely  again  to  be  res- 


tored to  the  church.  Though  favoured  with  sodk 
degree  of  returning  health,  the  pressure  of  natu 
ral  infirmity  was  very  heavy  upon  him  ;  yet  wai 
he  again  and  again  strengthened  publicly  to  advo 
cate  the  gospel  of  the  free  and  unmerited  grace  o 
God  ;  for.  even  up  to  the' last  day  before  he  tool 
to  his  chamber,  he  exhorted  and  commended  hi: 
friends  to  cleave  to  it.  When  confined  to  the  bee 
for  some  months,  under  much  bodily  weakness 
distress,  and  conflict,  not  without  the  buffetings  o 
Satan, — the  energies  of  the  outward  man  graduall; 
decaying,  he  experienced  the  frequent  rekindlinij 
of  his  desires  and  hopes  heavenward;  and  wa' 
often  engaged  in  a  lively,  clear  strain,  to  set  fortl 
his  admiring  sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness  toward: 
his  soul.  He  breathed  his  last  on  tho  first  of  th] 
Second  month,  1726,  in  great  peace,  and  full  as^ 
suranoe  of  an  everlasting  portion  among  the  foli 
lowers  of  the  Lamb.  •  ' 

In  a  paper  taken  down  shortly  previous  to  hi  i 
removal,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  memorable  outj 
pourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  he  ancj 
others  were  made  partakers,  during  the  time  o' 
their  long  imprisonment  at  Aberdeen.  "  Oh  !  tbj 
unutterable  glory,  that  brake  forth  and  spreacj 
even  in  this  country,  wherein  God  Almighty  raised 
up  some  mean  instruments,  as  well  as  some  mor! 
honourable,  and  myself  among  others,  though  verj 
unworthy!  And  when  thirty  or  forty  of  our  an| 
cient  Friends  were  shut  up  in  prison,  I  cannot  buj 
remember  this  particular  instance  ;  that  when  w! 
were  all  met  in  the  low  Tolbooth,  and  not  a  won! 
had  been  spoken  among  us,  either  in  praying  o 
preaching, — we  breathing  in  our  hearts  for  powef. 
to  do  the  lord's  will ; — his  power  at  last  brake  i| 
among  us  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  the  meltin;| 
and  tendering  our  hearts.  And  though  I  was  kepi 
very  empty  a  long  time,  yet  at  last  the  glorioa' 
power  of  God  broke  over  the  whole  meeting,  an" 
upon  me  also,  and  ravished  my  heart, — yea,  dl 
appear  as  a  ray  of  Divine  glory,  to  the  ravi  ' '" 
of  my  soul,  and  all  the  living  ones  in  the  meetinji. 
So  that  some  of  those  that  were  in  the  town-counc) 
above  us,  confessed  to  some  of  our  number 
tears,  that  the  breaking  in  of  that  power,  eve* 
among  them,  made  them  say  one  to  another,  '  Oh' 
how  astonishing  it  is,  that  our  ministers  should  sai 
the  Quakers  have  no  psalms  in  their  meetings 
for  such  an  heavenly  sound  we  never  heard  i, 
either  old  or  new  church.'  After  this,  our  meei 
ings  were  often  filled  with  heavenly,  divine  eomforj 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  souls,  and  we  were  ot'tel 
overcome  with  the  love  of  our  God,  and  many  il 
numerable  instances  of  his  miraculous  power  S 
tended  us  ;  many  of  which  are  recorded  in  a  boo 
for  posterity  to  come.  And  God  will  tread  daw 
Satan  laidcr  thefeit  of  his  power  in  due  time,  I 
him  rage  as  he  trill." 

The  following  extract,  from  a  testimony  of  K< 
bert  Barclay  concerning  Andrew  Jaffray,  will  coi 
elude  this  account.  And  conclude  also  our  pn 
posed  task  in  these  compilations,  viz. : 

"  This  was  particularly  observed  concerning  hin 
— that  in  the  streets  of  the  same  city,  where  I 
had  often  been  reproachfully  pointed  at,  for  tl 
Truth's  sake  and  his  testimony  to  it,  he,  in  his  la 
ter  years,  was  wishfully  looked  upon,  with  offectic 
and  veneration,  and  blessed,  as  lie  passed  along 
of  which  I  have  often  been  both  an  eye  and  a 
ear  witness." 


Ancient  Remedies. — For  sea-sickness,  stay  ( 
shore. 

For  drunkenness,  drink  cold  water,  and  repe 
the  prescription  until  you  obtain  relief. 

To  keep  out  of  jail,  keep  out  of  debt.  . 

To  please  everybody,  mind  your  own  business 


THE    FRIEND. 
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I  For   "The  Friona." 

I  [t  is  recorded  of  Susanna  Hill,  a  minister,  who 
d  in  Ireland,  in  1815,  that  she  told  a  friend  a 
irt  time  before  her  death,  that  there  was  no 
or  of  her  life,  the  consequence  of  which  she  had 
much  to  deplore,  as  the  reading  of  pernicious 
ks.  Often,  after  she  had  thought  the  axe  had 
I  efFeetually  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
the  recollection  of  something  she  had  read 
n  sprung  up,  and  caused  many  a  bitter  pang; 
1  she  left  a  charge  with  this  friend  to  warn  young 
pie  against  so  pernicious  a  practice,  which  is 
te  of  time,  and  so  uuhts  the  mind  for 
ious  and  profitable  reading. 

A  Russian  Wolf  Dunt. 
SVe  translate  the  following  from  a  late  number 
M.  Alex.  Dumas'  newspaper.     It  is  an  extract 

one  of  his  letters  from  tjt.  Petersburg  : 

Volf  hunting  and  bear  hunting  are  the  favourite 

of  the  Russians.     Wolves  are  hunted  in 

way  in  the  winter,  when  the  wolves  being  hun- 

are  ferocious.     Three  or  four  huntsmen,  each 

led  with  a  double-barrelled  gun, get  into  a  troika, 

ich  is  a  sort  of  carriage,  drawn  by  three  horses 

name  being  derived  from  its  team,  and   not 

n  its  form.     The   middle  horse  trots  always ; 

eft  hand   and  right  hand   horses  must  always 

lop.     The    middle   horse   trots  with   his    head 

ing  down,  and   he  is  called  the  Snow-cater. 

two  others  have  only  one  rein,  and  they  are 

,ened  to  the  poles  by  the   middle  of  the  body, 

I  gallop  with  their  heads  free — they  are  called 

Furious.     The  troika  is  driven  by  a  sure  coach- 

,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a  sure 

hman.     A  pig  is  tied  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle 

a  rope  or  a  chain  (for  greater  security)  some 

"ve  yards  long. 

The  pig  is  kept  in  the  vehicle  until  the  huntsmen 
ch  the  forest  where  the  hunt  is  to  take  place, 
Q  he  is  taken  out,  and  the  horses  started.  The 
not  being  accustomed  to  this  gait,  squeals,  and 
squeals  soon  degenerate  into  lamentations.  His 
g  out  one  wolf,  who  gives  the  pig  chase, 
Q  two  wolves,  then  three,  then  ten,  then  fifty 
es — all  posting  as  hard  as  they  can  go  after 
poor  pig,  fighting  among  themselves  for  the 
t  places,  snapping  and  striking  at  the  poor  pig 
every  opportunity,  who  squalls  with  despair, 
ise  squalls  of  agony  arouse  all  the  wolves  in 
forest,  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles,  and  the 
ia,  is  followed  by  an  immense  flock  of  wolves, 
s  now  a  good  driver  is  indispensable.  The 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  wolves,  and  go 
est  crazy  ;  they  run  as  fast  as  they  can  go. 
he  huntsmen  fire  as  fast  as  they  can  load — 
B  is  no  necessity  to  take  any  aim.  The  pig 
eals — the  horses  neigh — the  wolves  howl — the 
s  rattle,  it  is  a  concert  to  make  Mephistophiles 
ous.  As  long  as  the  driver  commands  Iiis 
fast  as  they  may  be  running  away,  there  is 
langcr.  But,  if  he  ceases  to  be  master  of  them, 
bey  baulk,  if  the  troika  is  upset,  there  is  no 
e.  The  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  or  a  week 
rwards,  nothing  will  remain  of  the  party  but 
wreck  of  the  troika,  the  barrels  of  the  guns, 
the  larger  bones  of  the  horses,  huntsmen  and 
er. 

last  winter  Prince  Repnine  went  on  one  of  these 
ts,  and  it  came  very  near  being  his  last  hunt, 
was  on  a  visit  with  two  of  his  friends  to  one  of 
estates  near  the  steppe,  and  they  determined 
;o  on  a  wolf  hunt.  They  prepared  a  large 
h  in  which  three  persons  could  move  with 
),  three  vigorous  horses  were  put  into  it,  and 
selected  for  a  driver  a  man  born  in  the  coun- 
and   thoroughly   experienced   in   the   sport. 


Each  huntsman  had  a  pair  of  double  barreled  guns 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  ball  cartridges.  It  was 
night  when  they  reached  the  steppe — that  is,  an 
immense  prairie  covered  with  suow.  The  moon 
was  full,  and  shone  brilliantly ;  its  beams  refracted 
by  the  snow,  gave  light  scarcely  inferior  to  day- 
light. 

The  pig  was  put  out  of  the  sleigh,  and  the  horses 
whipped  up.  As  soon  as  the  pig  felt  that  he  was 
drairged,  he  began  to  squeal.  A  wolf  or  two  ap- 
peared, but  they  were  timid,  and  kept  a  long  ways 
off.  Their  numbers  gradually  increased,  and  as 
their  numbers  augmented,  they  became  bolder. 
There  were  about  twenty  wolves  when  they  came 
within  gun  range  of  the  troika.  One  of  the  party 
fired,  and  a  wolf  fell.  The  flock  became  alarmed, 
and  half  fled  away.  Seven  or  eight  hungry  wolves 
remained  behind  to  devour  their  dead  companion. 
The  gaps  were  soon  filled.  On  every  side  howls 
answered  howls  ;  on  every  side  sharp  noses  and 
brilliant  eyes  were  seen  peering.  The  guns  rattled 
volley  after  volley ;  but  the  flock  of  wolves  in- 
creased instead  of  diminishing,  and  soon  it  was  not 
a  flock,  but  a  vast  herd  of  wolves,  in  thick  serried 
columns,  which  gave  chase  to  the  sleigh. 

The  wolves  bounded  forward  so  rapidly  they 
seemed  to  fly  over  the  snow,  and  so  lightly  not  a 
sound  was  heard  ;  their  numbers  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  increase,  and  increase  ;  they  seemed  to 
be  a  silent  tide  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
which  the  guns  of  the  party,  rapidly  as  they  were 
discharged,  had  no  effect  on.  The  wolves  formed 
a  vast  crescent,  whose  horns  began  to  encompass 
the  horses.  Their  numbers  increased  so  rapidly 
they  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  ground.  There 
was  something  weird  in  their  appearance,  for  where 
could  three  thousand  wolves  come  from  in  such  a 
desert  of  snovr. 

The  party  bad  taken  the  pig  into  the  sleigh ; 
his  squeal  increased  the  wolves'  boldness.  The 
party  continued  to  fire,  but  they  had  now  used 
above  half  their  ammunition,  and  had  but  two 
hundred  cartridges  left,  while  they  were  surrounded 
by  three  thousand  wolves.  The  two  horns  of  the 
crescent  became  nearer  and  nearer,  and  threatened 
to  envelope  the  party. 

If  one  of  the  horses  should  have  given  out,  the 
fate  of  the  whole  party  was  sealed. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Ivan  ?"  said  Prince 
Repnine,  speaking  to  the  driver. 

"  I  had  rather  be  at  home.  Prince." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  any  evil  consequences?" 

"  The  devils  have  tasted  blood,  and  the  more 
you  fire  the  more  wolves  you'll  have." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  thing  to  be 
done?" 

"  Make  the  horses  go  faster." 

"Are  you  sure  of  the  horses?" 

"  Yes,  Prince." 

"Are  you  sure  of  our  safety?" 

The  driver  made  no  reply.  He  quickened  the 
horses,  and  turned  their  heads  toward  home.  The 
horses  flew  faster  than  ever.  The  driver  excited 
them  to  increased  speed  by  a  sharp  whistle,  and 
made  them  describe  a  curve  which  intersected  one 
of  the  horns  of  the  crescent.  The  wolves  opened 
their  ranks  and  let  the  horses  pass.  The  Prince 
raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 

"Don't  fire!"  exclaimed  the  driver,  "we  are 
dead  men  if  you  do." 

He  obeyed  Ivan.  The  wolves  astonished  by 
this  unexpected  act,  remained  motionless  for  a 
minute.  During  this  minute  the  troika  was  a  verst 
from  them.  When  the  wolves  started  again  after 
it,  it  was  too  late,  they  could  not  overtake  it.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  they  were  in  sight  of 
home.     Prince  Repnine  thinks  his  horses  ran  at 


least  six  miles  in  these  fifteen  minutes.  He  rode 
over  the  steppe  next  day,  and  found  the  bones  of 
more  than  two  hundred  wolves. — Late  Fa^ier. 

Life. — Life  without  some  necessity  for  exertion 
must  ever  lack  real  interest.  That  state  is  capable 
of  the  greatest  enjoyment  where  necessity  urges, 
but  not  painfully ;  where  eflbrt  is  required,  but  as 
much  as  possible  without  anxiety ;  where  the 
spring  and  summer  of  life  are  preparatory  to  the 
harvest  of  autumn,  and  the  repose  of  winter. 
Then  is  every  season  sweet,  and  in  a  well-spent 
life  the  last  the  best — the  season  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, the  richest  in  recollections,  the  brightest  in 
hope.  Good  training,  and  a  fair  start  constitute 
a  more  desirable  patrimony  than  wealth  :  and  those 
parents  who  study  their  children's  welfare  rather 
than  the  gratification  of  their  own  avarice  or  van- 
ity, would  do  well  to  tiiink  of  this.  Is  it  better  to 
run  a  successful  race,  or  to  begin  and  end  at  the 
goal  ? 

"  Truth  will  stand  over  all  the  clamor  and  wrath 
of  man ;  the  devil,  nor  all  his  instruments,  cannot 
overthrow  it ;  the  foundation  stands  sure,  and  the 
Lord  knows  them  that  are  his,  and  will  plead  their 
cause  in  his  own  time  and  way.  But  we  have  need 
of  patience,  to  wait  that  time ;  it  may  not  be  in  our 
hasty  time,  for  our  judgment  sometimes  is  rash,  but 
His  is  sure,  and  lingereth  not  but  for  some  good 
end  :  therefore,  let  us  learn  to  submit  all,  and  com- 
mit our  cause  to  Him  who  is  just  in  all  his  ways ; 
let  Him  freely  dwell  in  our  hearts,  sway  his  sceptre, 
and  accomplish  his  will ;  for  He  will  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  all  such  as  these." 


Our  C/umging  Climate. — Washington  Irving 
speaks  of  our  climate  in  the  following  terras  : 

"  Here  let  us  say  a  word  in  favor  of  those  vicis- 
situdes of  our  climate  which  are  too  often  made  the 
subject  of  exclusive  repining.  If  they  annoy  u.", 
they  give  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climates  in 
the  world.  They  give  us  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the 
north.  They  float  our  summer  sky  with  gorgeous 
tints  of  fleecy  whiteness,  and  send  down  cooling 
showers  to  refresh  the  panting  earth  and  keep  it 
green.  Our  seasons  are  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 
Winter  with  us  hath  none  of  its  proverbial  gloom. 
It  may  have  its  howling  winds  and  chilling  frosts, 
and  whirling  snow-storms ;  but  it  has  also  its  long 
intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine,  when  the  snow- 
clad  earth  gives  redoubled  brightness  to  the  day, 
when  at  night  the  stars  beam  with  intonsest  lustre, 
or  the  moon  floods  the  whole  landscape  with  her 
most  limpid  radiance.  And  the  joyous  outbreak 
of  our  spring,  bursting  at  once  into  leaf  and  blos- 
som, redundant  with  vegetation,  and  vociferous  with 
life  and  the  splendor  of  summer,  its  morning  vol- 
uptuousness and  evening  glory,  its  airy  palaces  of 
sunlit  clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep  azure  sky  ;  and  its 
gusts  of  tempests  of  almost  tropical  grandeur,  when 
the  forked  lightning  and  bellowing  thunder-volley 
from  the  battlements  of  heaven  shake  the  sultry 
atmosphere  ;  and  the  sublime  melancholy  of  our 
autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay,  withering  down 
the  pomp  of  a  woodland  country,  yet  reflecting 
back  from  its  yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of 
the  sky.  Truly  we  may  well  say  that  in  our  cli- 
mate '  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show- 
eth knowledge.'  " 

Of  all  forma,  reforms  are  the  best. 
Minds  ashamed  of  poverty,  would  be  proud  of 
affluence. 
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It  may  be  that  an  action  displeases  us,  which 
would  please  us,  if  we  knew  its  true   aim,  and 

whole  extent. 
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SIXTH  MONTH 


We  have  recently  received  several  communica- 
tions, intended  by  their  authors  to  be  inserted  as 
advertisements,  and  as  we  are  desirous  to  give  no 
offence  by  withholding  them,  we  take  this  mode,  as 
we  have  on  former  occasions,  to  say  that  we  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  admit  nothing  of  the  kind,  except 
notices  respecting  Schools  and  Teachers  among 
Friends,  and  the  applications  registered  at  Friends' 
Bookstore  for  employment,  or  for  persons  to  fill 
specific  situations. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  in  New  York,  has  been  received,  but  we 
await  the  reception  of  a  printed  copy  of  the  minutes 
before  publication. 


SUMMARY  UF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Sixth 


The  British  Parliament  met  on  the  31st  ult.  Speaker 
Denisoa  was  unanimously  re-elected.  An  arrangement 
for  £14.000  perannum  with  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com 
pany,iii  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  exclusive  privileg 
of  landing  a  cable  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  is  to  be 
concluded.  The  Red  Sea  cable  was  believed  to  be  success- 
fully laid  from  Suez  to  Perim,  a  distance  of  1260  miles 
The  Queen's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  was  very  ill, 
and  the  Queen  was  in  attendance  upon  her.  Dr.  Hethly 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Loudon,  re 
ports  that  the  Thames  had,  within  the  last  few  days 
notwithstanding  the  early  pel-iod  of  the  year,  exhibited 
unmistakeable  symptoms  of  offensiveness,  and  more 
pungently,  than  last  summer.  The  public  funds  had  ad- 
vanced, Consols  being  buoyant  at  93^  a  93f.  The  im- 
provement IS  attributed  to  the  prevailing  impression,  that 
the  Austrians  were  giving  way  before  their  enemies,  and 
that  a  general  advance  of  the  allied  forces  was  probable. 
The  advices  from  Manchester  were  more  favourable, 
there  having  been  a  slight  advance  in  all  kinds  of 
fabrics.  The  Liverpool  market  for  breadstuffs  was  de- 
clining. Flour  was  very  dull,  at  from  lis.  to  \3s.  Sd. 
per  100  pounds ;  wheat,  8s.  to  13s.,  according  to  quality, 
the  last  being  the  price  of  fine  Southern  white,  yellow 
corn,  6s.  9rf.  a  7s.  Irf. ;  white,  83.  a  8s.  9d.  The  cotton 
market  was  rather  active,  at  a  small  advance. 

The  H'ar.— An  official  Sardinian  bulletin  says,  that 
the  Sardinians,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
King,  had  passed  the  Sesia  in  the  face  of  the  Austrians, 
who  were  fortified  at  Palastro,  after  a  severe  conflict,  and 
carried  the  place,  making  many  prisoners.  The  French 
Emperor  was  about  to  move  his  head-quarters  from 
Alessandria,  and  it  was  reported  they  would  be  est.ib- 
lished  at  Casale,  a  town  to  the  north  of  the  former  place. 
The  Sardinian  General,  Garibaldi,  had  crossed  Lake 
Maggiore  with  a  force  of  6000  men,  and  penetrated  some 
distance  into  Lombardy,  his  object  being  to  promote  a 
rising  of  the  people  against  the  Austrians.  Como  was 
entered  after  a  severe  contest.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Austrians  are  still  on  the  Sardinian  side  of  the  Ticino, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  twenty  bridges  over  the  river, 
at  their  command.  The  Austrian  loss,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing  at  the  engagement  at  Montcbello,  is 
stated  in  their  official  report  to  have  been  1291  men; 
the  account  forwarded  to  the  French  Minister  of  War, 
states  the  loss  of  the  French  to  have  been  1163  men. 
Both  statements  are  probably  below  the  truth. 

Austria. — It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  has  decided  tc 
order  a   fresh   levy  of  100,000  men,  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  number  now  under  arms.  The  Austrian  nr 
in  Italy  will   soon  amount  to  325,000  men,  with  75,1 
horses  and  850  or  900  field  guns.     The  Emperor  of  A 
tria  had  arrived  at  Verona.     All  the  German  States  are 
believed   to    sympathize   strongly   with   Austria.     The 
blockade  of  Venice  having  shut  up  one  means  of  Aus- 
trian transit  to  Italy,  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  allowed 
Austrian  troops  to  march  through  Bavaria  to  the  seat  of 


Italy.— The  now  King  of  Naples,  Francis  II.,  had  been 
?knowlcdged  by  telegraph   by  nearly  all  the   Europeai 
ish  government  is  di.-^poscd  to  renew 


Powers.     The  Br 


diplomatic  relations  with  Naples,  but  only  on  conditions 
at  France  will  simultaneously  do  the  same. 
Russia,  Prussia,  England  and  Turkey  have  not  recog- 
nized the  revolutionary  government  of  Tuscany,  and  their 
epresentatives  are  said  to  have  withdrawn  their  flags. 

There  were  popular  risings  in  some  parts  of  Parma, 
n  favour  of  the  Sardinian  cause. 

UxtTED  States.— r/ie  Treasury.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  given  notice  that  sealed  proposals  will 
be  received  until  the  20th  inst.,  for  the  issue  of  any  por- 
or  the  whole  of  five  millions  of  dollars  in  Treasury 
3,  in  exchange  for  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States, 
the  interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
amount  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  had 
been  reduced  to  $3,574,000. 

Mw  York. — Mortality  last  week,  360. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  159. 
Utah. — Late  advices  from  the  territory  represent  the 
.Mormons  to  be  in  an  excited  and  turbulent  condition, 
bordering  on  rebellion.  TBeir  numbers  were  being  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  arrival  of  converts  from  Eu- 
rope. Governor  Gumming  was  exerting  himself  to  pre- 
vent another  outbreak,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation, 
with  a  view  of  dispersing  the  various  parties  of  Mormons 
assembled  in  a  military  capacity,  in  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding Salt  Lake. 

Pike's  Pfai.— Advices  from  Denver  City  to  the  Isi 
inst.,  state  that  in  consequence  of  some  rich  diggings 
having  been  discovered,  all  the  former  excitement  hac 
been  renewed  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ment and  sulierings  just  experienced  by  thousands  of 
infatuated  gold  hunters.  Provisions  were  very  scarce 
at  the  mines. 

California.— Sau  Francisco  dates  to  Fifth  mo.  20th 
have  been  received.  On  that  day  the  steamer  J.  L 
Stephens  sailed  for  Panama,  with  $1,800,000  in  golc 
consigned  to  New  York.  The  reports  from  the  mine; 
throughout  the  State  were  favourable.  There  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  mining  news  from  Frazer 
river  continued  to  be  discouraging,  and  most  of  the  Cali- 
fornia miners  were  returning  from  there.  Capt.  Fnlton 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  has  been  ordered  to  take  charge  of  ar 
expedition  to  open  a  wagon  road,  from  the  Columbi: 
river  to  Salt  Lake. 

The  Slave  Trade. — In  consequence  of  the  determina- 
tion in  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  re-open  the  Afri- 
:an  slave  trade,  and  set  at  naught  the  United  State; 
aws  which  prohibit  it,  the  number  of  American  vessel 
mgaged  in  that  nefarious  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
has  increased  so  greatly,  that  the  British  government  ha; 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  U.  S.  govern 
ment  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  for  the  suppression  0 
the  slave  trade  is  openly  violated.  Admiral  Gray,  com 
anding  the  British  squadron  on  the  African  coast,  says 
that  the  slave  trade  is  now  conducted  almost  wholly  un- 
der the  American  flag,  and  enumerates  no  less  than 
wenty-five  instances  that  came  within  his  own  know- 
ledge. 

Slaveholders'  Convention. — A  convention  of  slavehold- 
s,  in  the  State  of  .Maryland,  recently  met  at  Baltimore, 
to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  regn- 
the  free  coloured  population.  The  hall  was 
crowded,  and  great  interest  manifested  in  its  proceed- 
ings. A  few  of  the  members  advocated  the  enactment 
of  laws  compelling  the  free  negroes  to  leave  the  State,  or 
to  be  sold  for  life.  This  proposition  did  not  find  much 
favour  with  the  convention,  the  general  opinion  being 
that  the  labour  furnished  by  that  class  of  persons,  was 
indispensable  to  the  people  of  the  State.  After  pro- 
tracted debate,  resolutions  were  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously, declaring  any  measure  for  the  general  removal 
of  free  coloured  persons  from  the  State,  impolitic,  inex- 
pedient and  uncalled  for  by  any  public  exigency;  that 
the  free  coloured  population  should  be  well  and 
thoroughly  controlled  by  efficient  laws  to  the  end  that 
it  m:vy  be  orderly,  industrious,  and  productive  ;  and  that 
the  Legislature  should  either  prohibit  emancipation  al- 
together, or  compel  the  prompt  removal  from  the  State 
of  those  emancipated.  The  number  of  free  coloured 
people  in  Maryland  was  stated  to  be  over  80,000. 

The  Laic  Frost. — The  injury  appears  to  have  extended 
from  Canada  West,  as  far  south  as  Cincinnati,  and  even 
into  Kentucky,  and  west  as  far  as  Indianapolis.  There 
is  however  reason  to  believe  that  the  damage  done  to 
the  crops,  is  by  no  means  so  serious  as  represented  in 
the  first  reports  by  telegraph. 

The  Upper  Mississippi. — A  great  flood  occurred  in  the 
river  early  in  this  month.  The  levee  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  entirely  submerged,  and  there  as  well  as  at  various 
other  places,  there  was  great  destruction  of  property. 
Immense  quantities  of  logs  had  been  carried  down  the 
river  bv  the  freshet. 

The  Ltbcrian  /'Ay.— The  brig  Eusebia  N.  Roye,  now 


ng  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  and  loading  for  thi 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  is  the  first  vessel  that  ha; 
brought  the  Liberian  flag  into  either  of  our  ports.  Sh' 
fast  sailer,  of  over  200  tons,  carries  Liberian  registe 
and  colours,  and  arrived  full  with  African  produce 
which  realized  about  $30,000.  Her  owner,  Edward  J  I 
Roye,  is  a  pure  black,  who   emigrated  from  Ohio, 

,  and  has  since  resided  at  Monrovia,  engaged  u 
mercantile  business,  where  his  energy  and  enterprise  ha 
succeeded  admirably. 

Steamboat  Explosion  — A  despatch  from  Augusta,  Ga 
of  the  10th,  says: — The  steamer  John  Lawton  explodet 
last  night,  when  near  Savannah,  killing  the  captair 

lot,  the  assistant  engineer,  John  S.  Montmolin,  a  pas 

senger,   a  man  named  Goty,   of  Barnwell,  and   others 

There  were  eight  in  all  among  the  killed  and  missing 

umber  were  also  scalded  and  wounded;  some,  it  i 

feared,  fatally.     The  steamer  is  a  total  loss. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Nathan  S.  Yarn-all,  Pa.,  per  Joel  Evans, 
agt.,  $2,  vol.  32. 

WANTED. 

For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Teacher  ( 
lified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathem,»tics  and  the  highf 
branches  of  study.  Application  may  be  made  to  De 
borah  iM.  Williamson,  No.  1024  Arch  street;  MaryB 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  Allei 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.     Early  application  is  desired. 

Fifth  mo.  24th,  1859. 


Married,  on  the  7th  of  Fourth  month  last,  at  Friend 
Meeting-house,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Lewis  Passmobe,  i 
London  Britain,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Joseph  Cope, 
East  Bradford. 

,  on  Third-day,  the  7th  of  Sixth  month,  185; 

at  Friends'  .Meeting-house  on  Sixth  St.,  Phila.,  BE^ 

J.  Lord,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  Mary  E.,  daughter  11 

the  late  William  Thomas,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  ( 
the  morning  of  the  I3th  of  Fifth  month,  1859,  John,  sc: 
of  Joseph  and  Zillah  Billauce,  aged  nearly  twenty-tw 
years.  In  the  Ninth  month  last,  he  had  an  attack  ' 
fever,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Hoping  thi 
travelling  and  a  change  of  scenery  might  be  beneficia 
he  went  out  to  Cincinnati,  spent  some  time  with 
latives  there,  and  returned  home.  On  the  21st  of  tl 
Fourth  month,  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  again  ;  fro 
which  time  he  was  confined  mostly  to  his  bed,  evincir 
calmness  and  patience  under  bodily  suffering.  I 
observed,  that  when  he  came  home,  he  thought  he  mig 
survive  the  summer,  but  now  did  not  expect  to  get  ' 
again.  His  mother  saying  it  was  a  great  trial  to  pa 
with  them  both,  (alluding  to  himself  and  a  brother  wl 
had  died  about  a  year  before,)  he  said,  "  It  is  hard, 
hard  for  a  mother,  but  it  may  be  for  some  good  pu 
pose."  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  ult.,  several  of  b 
near  relatives  being  with  him,  he  said,  in  a  very  ii 
pressive  manner,  "  I  am  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ; '. 
can  give,  and  he  can  take  away, — I  wish  you  would  1 
seek  his  preserving  influence ;  it  is  so  good,  so  sustai 
ing,  so  comforting  in  sickness."  The  next  day  a  frie 
expressing  a  wish  that  something  might  be  done 
lieve  him,  he  said,  "  I  think  the  Lord  will  ease 
the  few  sufferings  I  have,  before  many  days  ;"  and 
evening,  being  asked  if  he  felt  comfortable,  replied,  "T 
there  is  nothing  like  the  consolation  from  the  Lord.' 

,  on  the  23d  of  Fifth  mouth  last,  at  the  residen 

of  his  father,  in  Lower  Makefield  Township,  Bucks  C 
Pa.,  Isaac,  son  of  Nathaniel  B.  and  Lydia  Jones,  in  t 
16th  year  of  his  age.  The  health  of  this  interest! 
youth  declined  gradually,  but  being  sensible  that  i 
life  was  drawing  toward  its  close,  his  mind  became  i 
pressed  with  the  solemn  importance  of  his  situation 
through  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  enrichi 
efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  he  experienced  the  allurements 
this  world  to  bo  stained  in  his  view,  and  was  enabled 
look  for^J  ard  to  an  "  inheritance  incorruptible  i 
filed,  that  fadeth  not  away,"  with  deep  confiding  trc 
His  counsels  were  unusually  weighty  and  instructi' 
one  so  youthful.  He  was  strikingly  patient  under  s 
and  protracted  suffering,  and  his  supplications  on  beb 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  were  earnest  and  abunda 
His  many  amiable  qualities  endeared  him  to  his  num 
ous  friends,  and  his  memory  is  precious  to  them,  as 
interesting  example  of  youthful  piety. 

PILE  A  M-ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
?  street,  opposite  the  Penn.'^ylvauia  Bank. 
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For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

Rebecca  Ilubbs. 

(Contiuued  from  page  322.) 

'he  subject  of  this  memoir  was  closely  united  in 
)el  fellowship  with  that  worthy  minister,  our 
I  beloved  Friend,  Sarah  Scull.     They  sat  to- 
iler for  years  in  the  mooting  at  Woodstown,  were 
ipetimes  associated    in   religious   labours,   both 
)ad  and  at  home,  and  largely  participated  in 
sympathy  of  suffering  and  exercise  which  at- 
led  the  trials  of  their  day.     The  meek,  patient 
humble  spirit  of  her  valued  friend  was  pccu- 

I  y  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  R.  Hubbs ;  and 
iwas  often  cheered  and  helped  on  her  way  by 
;  sisterly  encouragement  and  kind  aid,  while  her 

mature  religious  experience  and  sound  judg- 

I I  enabled  her  to  offer  judicious  counsel,  which 
fed  a  word  in  season.     When  it  pleased  the 

1  to  take  this  devoted  servant  to  himself,  to  rest 
,  her  labours ;  as  the  prospect  of  the  solemn 
t  drew  near,  she  still  evinced  the  same  chris- 
solicitude  for  her  fellow-labourer,  who  was  to 
sft  a  little  longer  on  the  field  of  action,  proving 
her  friendship  had  its  origin  in  that  love  which 
ronger  than  death.  R.  Hubbs  deeply  felt  the 
of  her  steadfast  and  faithful  friend,  and  though 
k  long  time  she  could  scarcely  speak  of  her  re- 
al, without  being  affected  to  tears,  yet,  in  the 
)ersuasion  that  her  own  loss  was  her  friend's 
lasting  gain,  she  was  enabled  to  bow  in  sub- 
ion  to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things 

he  following  letter  to  S.  S.,  though  without  date, 
S  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  viz : 

\Dear  Friend, — Often,  very  often,  has  my  mind 
ell  turned  toward  thee  in  the  remembrance  of 
an  past  and  gone,  when  in  exercise  and  baptism, 
1  utlVring  and  rejoicing,  we  have  travailed  to- 
c  r  in  oneness  of  spirit,  both  in  heights  and  in 
I'  lis.  At  these  seasons  I  have  been  comforted  with 
na-urancc  that  nochauge  of  circumstances  would 

V  bf  able  to  dissolve  our  friendship,  the  swect- 
c  of  which  I  desire  ever  to  retain.  As  our 
'a|iii_r  life  shortens,  as  days,  months  and  years 
ii'a-e  upon  us,  so  our  past  experience  of  either 
)'  or  sorrows  wears  away,  and  we  are  called  to 
rs  forward  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 

V  lasting  life. 
I  i'oel  much  unity  with  thee  in  thy  prcspect  of 

;1  iou.s  service,  and  have  no  doubt  but  thy  dcd 


cation  will  enable  thee  to  return  with  sheaves  of 
sweet  peace  as  thy  reward. 

"  As  for  thy  poor,  unworthy  R.  H.,  I  may  say 
the  salvation  of  souls  is  at  heart  and  nearest  to  my 
best  life ;  but  I  often  fear  that  my  usefulness  has 
been  and  ever  will  be  unequal  to  my  zeal ;  and  am 
ready  to  query,  have  I  ever  known  any  good  ?  Is 
there  any  good  in  me  ?  It  seems  at  times  as  if  I 
were  in  the  sides  of  the  ship,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  weeds  are  wrapped  about 
my  head.  But  I  desire  to  be  silent  and  adore,  yet 
at  times  am  aroused  to  serious  reflection,  where 
will  this  conflict  between  heaven  aud  earth  laud 


"'My  hciirt  the  wise  pursuit  approves. 
But  oh  1  what  toils  oppose  I' 


Dear  Friend,  when  it  fares  well  with  thee, 
ber  me,  and  speak  favourably  for  me  to  the  King, 
that  He  bring  me  out  of  prison  in  whatever  way 
He  sees  meet,  whereby  my  soul  may  be  preserved 
in  safety,  in  the  arms  of  tender  mercy  and  Divine 
love.  Thine  affectionately, 

"  To  Sarah  Scull.    ^  R.  Hubbs." 

Although  her  husband's  means  were  small,  and 
the  charge  of  a  large  family  and  other  circum- 
stances rendered  it  difiicult  for  her  to  leave  home, 
yet  when  the  call  of  duty  was  distinctly  heard,  she 
gave  up  to  it  in  humble  faith  that  way  would  be 
made.  In  the  year  1829,  she  visited  the  meetings 
within  Haddontield,  Burlington,  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  Rahway  Quarterly  Meetings. 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1831,  Rebecca  Hubbs 
and  Lydia  Miller,  a  valuable  minister  belonging  to 
Salem  meeting,  obtained  the  concurrence  of  their 
Monthly  Meeting  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
meetings  constituting  Concord,  Cain  and  the  West- 
ern Quarters,  and  soon  after  set  out  on  the  journey 
accompanied  by  Samuel  Abbott,  an  elder  of  Salem 
meeting.  The  weather  was  unusually  cold  and 
stormy,  and  considerable  .sickness  prevailed.  Lydia 
Miller  was  taken  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing distemper,  and  after  some  weeks'  illness  at 
the  house  of  the  late  Joseph  Pennell,  of  Middle- 
town,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  where  she  was  ten- 
derly and  kindly  nursed  and  cared  for,  departed 
this  life  in  great  peace  and  quietude,  trusting  in 
the  mercy  of  her  Saviour.  Samuel  Abbott  and 
Rebecca  Hubbs  were  also  sick,  and  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  visit  at  that  time  had  to  be  given 
up.  Rebecca  preserved  some  memorandums,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  viz  : 

Writing  respecting  one  meeting,  she  says : — 
"  '  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,'  and  tend  to  the  honour  of  our 
Holy  Redeemer.  In  this  meeting,  I  believe  I  spoke 
to  the  people  without  feeling  enough  of  the  woe,  if 
I  did  not.  This,  I  am  sensible,  is  unsafe,  and  may 
be  compared  to  weighing  anchor  while  the  water 
is  yet  shallow.  None  but  the  true  Shepherd  can 
hand  forth  the  bread,  and  rightly  command  to  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  people,  and  then  only  can  it  con- 
tribute to  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life. 
After  this  meeting,  went  to  J.  E.'s,  and  thence  to 
Chester  meeting  in  which  I  was  drawn  forth  to 
illustrate  the  christian's  pilgrimage  by  the  simili- 


tude of  the  outward  creation,  as  said  the  apostle, 
'The  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  arc  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  arc  made.'  I  had  also  to  show 
that  though  no  affliction  for  the  present  seemeth 
joyous  but  rather  grievous,  nevertheless  it  yicldeth 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to  him  that  is 
rightly  exercised  thereby.  Thus  our  trials  often 
prove  blessings  in  disguise,  and  arc  made  to  work 
for  the  humble  and  resigned  soul  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look 
not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,  and  which  are  eternal. 

"  Went  that  afternoon  with  J.  M.  and  wife,  who 
kindly  came  to  accompany  us  to  their  dwelling, 
where  we  spent  an  agreeable  evening  together. 
The  next  morning  (Seventh-day)  my  dear  compa- 
nion, Lydia  Miller,  was  taken  sick.  There  was  a 
meeting  appointed  for  that  afternoon,  aud  the  wea- 
ther being  very  cold  aud  stormy  with  high  wind, 
it  was  a  trial  to  me  to  set  out,  because  of  the  great 
inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  yet  this  seemed  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  trial  of  leaving  dear  Lydia, 
who  was  too  poorly  to  go — but  as  her  disease  was 
thought  to  be  only  the  prevailing  influenza,  I  was 
hopeful  that  I  should  meet  her  again  next  day. 
Our  friend  J.  M.  accompanied  Samuel  Abbott  and 
myself  to  Chichester  meeting,  which  was  small,  yet 
we  had  evidence  of  the  firmness  and  allegiance  of 
some  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  my  concern  was, 
that  the  rising  generation  might  be  valiant  for  the 
Truth  upon  the  earth. 

"First-day.  Went  to  Middletown  meeting,  where 
was  a  pretty  large  gathering  of  people,  and  I 
thought  it  was  owned  by  the  great  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  who  careth  for  the  whole  flock  and  family 
of  mankind.  In  the  afternoon,  went  to  the  house 
of  Joseph  Pennell,  where,  towards  evening  came 
J.  M.  with  my  dear  companion.  We  wore  glad  to 
see  each  other,  and  as  we  met,  she  said,  '  O  Re- 
becca, how  I  wanted  to  be  with  thee  again.' 

"  Second-day  morning.  Lydia  was  more  unwell, 
and  I  was  led  to  view  it  as  an  unsafe  practice  to 
appoint  many  meetings  ahead,  as  there  were  still 
two  laid  out  for  us  to  attend.  Our  kind  friend  and 
companion,  S.  Abbott,  being  also  sick  this  morn- 
ing, Joseph  Pennell  took  me  to  the  appointed  meet- 
ing at  Concord,  after  which  Abraham  Sharplesa 
very  kindly  invited  us  to  his  house,  saying  he  felt 
almost  acquainted  with  us,  as  his  wife  was  a  near 
relation  of  our  friend,  Elizabeth  W.  Miller,  of  Salem. 
Returned  to  J.  Pcnnoll's,  aud  found  dear  Lydia 
no  worse,  and  felt  a  hope  that  in  a  few  days  wc 
might  go  on  together.  S.  Abbott  feeling  better,  in 
the  afternoon  we  went  toward  Birmingham,  the 
next  appointed  meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  N.  S. 

"  Third-day.  S.  Abbott  was  very  sick,  and  our 
friend  N.  S.  went  with  me  to  Birmingham.  As  I 
had  left  both  my  companions  in  travel  sick  behind 
me,  my  mind  was  deeply  bumbled  and  bowed  very 
low,  yet  I  felt  no  sorrow  or  regret  at  my  move- 
ments thus  far,  but  committed  each  one  to  the 
Lord,  who  could  bear  up  our  heads  above  the  bil- 
lows. On  returning  from  meeting,  N.  S.  said  to 
me,  '  Well,  Rebecca,  though  sickness  or  whatever 
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else  may  come,  I  feel  assured  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  thou  wast  in  thy  right  place  to-day;'  and 
now  having  attended  the  last  of  the  meetings  ap- 
pointed for  us,  I  felt  glad,  especting  soon  to  be 
with  dear  Lydia,  and  not  to  have  to  leave  her 
again  while  sick. 

"  On  our  return  to  N.  S.'s,  I  found  Samuel  very 
ill,  much  more  so  than  when  we  left  him  in  thi 
morning,  and  while  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  J 
Pennell's,  he  sent  for  me,  and  desired  I  would  not 
leave  him  that  night,  as  he  wished  me  to  witness 
his  will,  which  he  expected  to  have  executed  that 
evening,  and  as  he  and  I  were  both  from  Jersey 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  a  wit- 
ness. His  daughter  had  been  sent  for  to  West- 
town  school  to  see  him. 

"  Fourth-day.  I  returned  to  J.  Pennell's,  and 
found  Lydia  much  the  same — had  a  doctor  attend- 
ing her,  and  was  carefully  nursed.  I  staid  with 
her  the  rest  of  the  week,  which  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me,  and  I  believe  to  both  of  us.  She 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  sweet  peace,  such  peace 
as  this  world  cannot  give.  Sometimes  I  sat  by  her 
bed-side  in  solemn  silence,  and  sometimes  would 
read  to  her,  and  on  one  occasion  she  asked  me  to 
read  a  chapter,  saying,  '  Is  there  not  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  says,  Love  not  the  world — and 
does  it  not  say  also,  neither  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world?'  I  found  and  read  it  in  one  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  John. 

"  Abraham  Pennell,  a  valuable  elder  of  Middle- 
town  meeting,  encouraged  me  to  visit  what  meet- 
ings I  could,  saying  that  Lydia  would  be  well  at- 
tended upon,  and  that  a  way  was  open  for  me  to 
go  forward,  and  Mary  Pennell  would  accompany 
me. 

"First-day  morning.  Attended  Middletown  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  with  George  Smedley, 
and  Joseph  and  Mary  Pennell  set  out  for  Wilming- 
ton. Before  starting,  I  sat  in  Lydia's  room,  and 
at  parting  was  bowed  in  supplication  at  her  bed- 
side, where  we  made  our  appeal  to  Divine  good- 
ness, who  seeth  the  hearts  of  all  people,  that  it 
was  purely  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  we  thus 
yielded  ourselves  up  in  obedience  to  Him.  On  my 
leaving,  she  said,  '  I  am  glad  thou  art  going  to 
Wilmington,  and  be  sure  to  be  obedient  when  thou 
art  there.'  Whenever  I  recur  to  my  parting  with 
Ler  at  that  time,  had  I  been  certain  I  should  never 
see  her  again  on  this  side  the  grave,  I  believe  we 
could  not  have  had  a  better  parting. 

"  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Wil- 
mington, where  I  neither  said  nor  thought  anything 
about  my  minute,  which  I  ought  to  have  presented. 
After  it  was  over,  proceeded  to  Concord  to  the 
house  of  N.  S.,  and  the  weather  being  severely  cold, 
I  was  taken  with  a  hard  chill,  and  was  soon  very 
sick,  being  assiduously  attended  by  Dr.  M.  by  night 
and  day.  Ever  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  me  was  the  kindness  of  my  dear  friend,  Lydia 
Sharpless,  both  in  nursing  me  and  in  other  ways, 
and  other  Friends  also  were  truly  kind  to  me. 
Samuel  Abbott  soon  began  to  mend,  and  in  a  little 
while  was  able  to  return  home ;  but  Lydia  and  I 
continued  very  ill,  and  though  four  or  five  miles 
apart,  yet  through  the  kind  attention  of  Friends  we 
heard  from  one  another  nearly  every  day.  I  had 
no  expectation  of  my  own  recovery,  and  my  hus- 
band being  informed  of  my  illness,  came  imme- 
diately to  me. 

"  One  night  when  all  was  still,  as  I  lay  awake, 
there  appeared  to  my  sight  plainly  a  remarkable 
vision.  I  looked  earnestly  upon  it,  and  felt  that 
it  was  permitted  to  give  me  warning  of  the 
near  approach  of  deatli.  I  trembled  and  was 
grieved,  yet  felt  comforted  that  it  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  Light.     Soon  after  this,  Lydia  Sharp- 


less  came  into  my  room,  and  I  told  her  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  to  me  a  clear  evidence  of  death,  and 
that  I  thought  I  should  soon  die.  She  replied,  'I 
think  it  is  not  on  thy  account;  but  I  must  now  tell 
thee  that  Lydia  is  very  low,  if  not  already  gone, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  this  has  been  permitted  on 
her  account,  to  let  thee  know  that  all  is  well  with 
her.  Do  not  grieve.'  Dear  Lydia  Miller  was  indeed 
removed  from  all  the  trials  and  afflictions  of  the 
church  militant  here  on  earth,  where  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  us,  and  is  gone  to  join  the  church 
triumphant  in  heaven.  Lydia  Miller  deceased  the 
6th  of  First  mouth,  1 832.  When  I  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  I  returned  home  with  my  husband,  but 
my  mind  seemed  dead  to  this  world,  and  all  the 
things  that  are  in  it;  and  when  permitted  to  ex- 
perience a  revival  of  the  Divine  life,  the  concern 
for  which  I  had  obtained  a  minute  from  my  friends 
at  home  revived  with  it,  and  my  heart  was  clothed 
with  love.  I  mentioned  my  concern  to  proceed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  visit,  and  my  friends, 
Pihoda  Denn  and  Caspar  Wistar,  gave  up  to  ac- 
company me.  We  had  the  unity  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  were  favoured  with  health  while  ab- 
sent. After  visiting  nearly  all  the  remaining  meet- 
ings of  the  three  Quarterly  Meetings,  I  returned 
home,  and  had  great  peace  and  satisfaction." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Christianity  in  Madagascar. 

(Continued  from  page  323.) 

On  the  14th  of  Ninth  month,  William  Ellis 
sailed  from  Madagascar  for  Mauritius,  after  a  most 
reluctant  parting  with  a  number  of  persons,  who 
had  become  warmly  and  affectionately  attached  to 
him,  and  in  whose  religious  welfare  he  had  become 
deeply  interested.  From  Mauritius  he  repaired  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  occupied  about  five 
months  in  visits  to  a  number  of  the  South  African 
missionary  stations,  and  returned  from  thence  to 
his  home  in  England.  Before  leaving  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Malagasy 


them  for  his  acceptance.  One  of  the  chiefs  handi 
him  a  letter  from  the  prince  royal  and  his  cousi 
expressing  the  pleasure  anticipated  by  them  fro 
the  proposed  visit,  and  stating  that  they  had  t 
rected  the  present  to  be  given  as  an  expression 
their  regard. 

The  narrative  proceeds  :  "  A  day  or  two  after 
received  a  visit  from  the  governor,  the  chief  judg 
and  a  number  of  other  officers.  The  governor  wo 
scarlet  embroidered  pantaloons,  a  green  coat, 
laced  hat,  and  was  carried  in  a  palanquin  precede 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  attended  by  a  guard 
eighty  or  a  hundred  men  bearing  muskets  or  spea: 
He  said  the  wet  weather  had  prevented  his  comh 
earlier,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  my  arrival,  ask 
the  objects  of  my  visit,  and  inquired  if  I  knew 
any  hostile  intentions  in  Europe  against  Mad 
gascar.  I  informed  him  that  my  visit  was,  as 
had  stated  in  my  letter  sent  to  him  from  Mauritii 
a  visit  of  friendship ;  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  li 
ters  and  presents  for  the  queen,  and  of  a  messa 
of  friendship  from  the  English  government,  w 
had  no  hostile  intentions  towards  Madagascar.  1 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  learning  that  the  Engli 
were  friendly  toward  Madagascar,  and  deliver 
to  me  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  governme' 
at  the  capital,  authorizing  me  to  proceed  thither 
my  proposed  visit  without  delay,  and  remain  the 
a  mouth.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to  afford  eTej 
facility  for  my  journey,  and  would  furnish  bearti 
to  carry  my  packages  as  soon  as  I  should  | 
ready."  I 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  capital  formi 
very  interesting  portion  of  the  book,  containi; 
notices  of  the  country  and  people,  its  natural  ft 
tures  and  vegetable  productions,  all  noted  with  t 
keen  eye  of  the  naturalist,  and  true  lover  of 
ture.  Being  regarded  as  the  queen's  visitor, ) 
journey  was  made  in  considerable  state,  about  c 
hundred  bearers  being  provided  by  the  governor 
carry  the  various  packages,  which  for  the  conve 
ence  of  transport  were  made  quite  small,  so  that  ( 
load  of  each  should  not  be  excessive.  At  his  o 
request  he  was  permitted  to  engage  a  dozen  bear 
overnment,  giving  him  permission  to  proceed   to 'to  carry  his  palanquin  and  some  personal  effects 


he  capital,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1855, 
a  second  letter  to  the  same  effect  reached  him  in 
London.  As  this  permission,  forwarded  at  this  time 
without  solicitation,  and  extended  also  to  his  friend 
Cameron,  might  be  regarded  almost  as  an  invita- 
tion, he  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  to  refuse 
to  undertake  another  visit  to  the  country.  He  left 
England  on  the  aoth  of  Third  mouth,  1856,  and, 
the  13th  of  the  Seventh  month,  landed  once 
more  at  Tamatave,  having  come  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Ked  seas,  and  stopped  at  Ceylon,  where 
he  was  detained  nearly  five  weeks. 

He  was  here  struck  with  the  change,  which  the 
opening  of  the  trade  three  years  previously  had 
produced.  The  native  population  had  been  greatly 
increased,  a  number  of  houses  for  I'oreign  traders 
had  been  built,  and  others  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, among  them  a  hotel  or  bi)arding-house,  the 
first  ever  erected  in  Madagascar.  Considerable 
quantities  of  rice  were  collected  for  exportation. 
Cargoes  of  horned  cattle  were  said  to  be  easily  ob- 
tained, and  upward  of  4000  head  of  cattle  had, 
since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  been  annually  ex- 
ported to  Mauritius  alone.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  waited  upon  by  several  chiefs,  who  were 
attended  by  a  number  of  dependents,  some  of 
whom  led  an  ox,  while  others  brought  turkeys 
and  other  poultry,  with  bags  of  rice  and  other 
provisions,  which  they  said  they  had  been  directed 
by   their  superiors  residing  at  the  capital,  to  pre- 


whom  payment  in  money  as  well  as  provisions 
the  way,  were  promised.  The  only  roads  in  M 
dagascar  are  those  made  by  native  feet  and  bulloc 
hoofs.  No  wheel  carriages  or  pack-oxen  ar 
ployed,  and  as  no  lakes  or  rivers  admit  of  wa  ji 
carriage  except  to  a  limited  extent,  all  goods  i  | 
conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  anotl|l 
on  men's  shoulders.  He  set  out  early  on  the  mo  l| 
ing  of  the  6th  of  Eighth  month,  and,  on  the  26JI 
arrived  at  Antananarivo,  the  capital  of  Ma'd 
gascar,  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  near  the  cenll 
of  the  island.  A  part  of  the  route  lay  througljl 
mountainous  region,  where  the  path  was  often  || 
tremely  steep  and  difficult.  A  dense  forest  spri|l 
over  the  most  unequal  ground,  covering  mountli 


ridges,  steep  precipices,  and  narrow  valleys  for 
estimated  breadth  of  forty  miles,  was  also  pas 
through.  Our  traveller  did  not  occupy  his  pal 
quin  much  when  the  weather  was  fine 
walking  even  tolerably  good.  He  preferred  be 
on  foot  on  account  of  the  greater  advantages  offe 
for  botanizing,  and  making  his  observations  u 
the  regions  traversed.  The  lower  country,  c 
which  the  road  passed,  is  very  unhealthy,  not  c 
to  Europeans,  but  also  to  the  natives  of  the  hig 
lands  in  the  interior,  who  are  often  attacked  \ 
the  Malaga.sy  fever,  a  peculiar  and  very  daiigei 
disease.  W.  Ellis  had  a  slight  attack  of  fevei 
the  journey,  but  had  nearly  recovered  previou 
his  arrival. 


sent  to  Cameron  and  himself  on  their  arrival,  but  |      A  cordial  and   hospitable  welcome  here  awa 
that   as  he  had  come   alone,  they  had    brought  i  him.     On  the  evening  previous  to  his   cute 
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taDanarivo,  be  received  a  visit  from  a  number 
hristian  friends.  Of  tbis  interview  he  remarlis, 
3  tbe  course  of  tbe  evening,  upward  of  twenty  | 
ds  came  down  from  tbe  capital,  to  express 
tbaukfulness  and  joy  at  my  arrival.  Some  of 
m  were  remarkable  looking  men,  whose  presence 
lid  have  commanded  respect  in  any  intelligent 
embly,  and  whose  past  history  of  peril  and  de- 
rance  was  among  tbe  most  remarkable  and 
ply  interesting  of  any  I  had  ever  listened  to. 
By  quite  filled  my  little  room.  Ejaculations  of 
teful  joy  at  our  meeting  were  all  that  for  some 
e  could  be  uttered,  and  these  were  mingled  with 
Many  earnest  and  affectionate  inquiries 
friends  who  bad  formerly  resided  in  the  coun- 
,  were  made.  Many  deeply  affecting  accounts 
events,  and  changes,  and  deaths  among  tbem- 
rea,  were  related ;  and  long,  indeed,  it  was  be- 
we  separated." 

e  found  that  a  comfortable,  well  furnished 
e  had  been  provided  for  his  accommodation,  to 
eh  he  was  conducted  by  officers  specially  de- 
ed by  tbe  queen.  He  says,  "  As  1  sat  in  my 
s,  clean,  comfortable-looking  room,  feelings  of 
tltude  to  tbe  Almighty  almost  overwhelmed  me, 
sn  I  looked  back  upon  the  difficulties  that  had 
oaed  my  progress — the  merciful  manner  in 
■eh  my  health  had  been  preserved  through  the 
er  districts,  and  I  bad  been  brought  without  ac- 
jent,  and  with  much  enjoyment,  to  tbe  end  of  my 
irney.  During  tbe  afternoon,  many  persons  ga- 
red  in  tbe  court-yard,  and  I  had  a  succession  of 
tors  in  the  bouse.  Friends  seemed  as  if  they 
ild  not  keep  away,  and  came  with  anxious  and 
joyous  look,  just  to  offer  a  brief,  though  fervent 
(come,  and  then  depart.  In  tbe  evening  three 
itors  came,  with  whom  I  bad  an  earnest,  interest- 
5,  and  to  me,  instructive  conversation ;  in  the 
•lirse  of  which  I  gathered  much  important  inform- 
ipn.  Kespecting  the  prince  royal,  I  learned  that 
l|is  esteemed  by  all  classes,  even  by  those  who  may 
politically  opposed  to  him,  as  intelligent,  straight- 
ilward,  and  sincere ;  that  the  people  in  general 
fond  of  him  on  account  of  bis  frank  and  hu- 
ne  disposition  ;  that  the  queen  is  greatly  attach- 
to  him,  and  has  publicly  declared  that  he  is  to 
ceed  her  as  sovereign,  and  that  if  his  life  be 
red,  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  his  succeeding 
the  throne." 

3n  the  following  day  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
nee,  a  young  man,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
1  soon  became  warmly  interested  in  him,  all  his 
ourable    prepossessions  being  abundantly  con- 
ned.    During  the  month's  residence  at  the  capi- 
e  prince   was  often  in    bis  company,   and 
med  desirous  to  omit  nothing  that  would  tend 
i  promote   the    comfort   or    enjoyment    of   their  [ 
giist,  while  be  seized  upon  every  opportunity  of 
ciisulting  with  one  whom  he  supposed  qualified  to 
jspart  advice  suited  to  tbe   peculiar  and  difficult 
Kiition  in  which  be  himself  was  placed.     By  the 
pection  or  permission  of  his  mother,  the  queen, 
g  lladania  accompanied  bis  English  friend  in 
iursions  to  several  objects  of  interest  in  tbe  vi- 
ity  of  the  city.     Tbe  prince  Ramonja  was  also 
quently  in   bis  company,   and   appeared   to   be 
amiable  and  intelligent  person.     "  Friends,"  as 
ealls  them,  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
!  opportunity  of  christian  converse  with  one  who 
d  the  like  precious   faith  with   themselves,  but 
ir  intercourse  was  as  naturally  might  be  ex- 
ited, of  that  guarded  and  cautious  kind,  which 
w  out  of  their  peculiar  circumstances  as  sus- 
ited  adherents  of  a  religion,  obnoxious  to  the  go- 
nment.     The  interviews  with  these  individuals 
re  mostly  held  late  at  night,  as  being  less  open 
observation  and  censure. 


The  result  of  the  observations  thus  made,  and 
the  information  furnished  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
tended  to  confirm  all  be  bad  previously  heard , 
respecting  tbe  character  of  the  so-called  christians, 
and  the  sincere  earnestness  of  their  faith. 

Having  sent  tbe  presents  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted to  the  queen,  be  was  after  a  few  days  sum- 
moned to  the  palace  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
despotic  ruler,  who  has  manifested  such  an  unre- 
lenting opposition  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
her  realm.  She  appeared  to  be  regarded  with  su- 
perstitious reverence  by  her  subjects,  and  tbe  regal 
authority  was  sustained  probably  as  nmch  by  this 
feeling,  as  by  tbe  large  standing  army  maintained, 
which  must  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  people. 
In  two  encampments  outside  the  city,  there  were, 
as  Ellis  was  informed,  about  40,00(5  troops.  All 
the  soldiers  he  saw,  though  very  scantily  clad,  were 
well  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets.  The  en- 
tire account  of  bis  interview  with  tbe  queen,  though 
interesting,  is  too  extended  to  be  extracted,  and  is 
beside  not  important  to  our  present  purpose.  A 
paragraph  or  two  in  relation  to  the  palace,  and  the 
queen's  personal  appearance  will  be  sufficient. 

"  The  account  of  my  presentation  to  the  queen 
would,  however,  be  incomplete  without  some  slight 
notice  of  tbe  palace  and  its  occupants.  The  palace 
called  the  Silver  House,  is  an  astonishing  building. 
Few  countries  could  furnish  spars  such  as  those 
which  form  the  angles  of  this  wonderful  structure. 
It  is  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  spacious,  lofty,  and 
light,  as  well  as  strong,  and  well  put  together ; 
parallelogram  in  plan,  and  seemingly  a  hundred 
feet  long ;  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet 
high.  Tbe  walls  are  two  stories  high,  and  tbe 
whole  building  surrounded  by  a  double  veranda. 
The  roof,  which  is  of  shingles,  is  steep,  with  three 
tiers  of  attic  windows  in  the  ends  and  sides.  Tbe 
centre  of  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  large  gill 
bird  with  outstretched  wings,  I  suppose  the  vero- 
mahcry — literally,  bird  of  power — a  species  of  vul 
ture,  and  the  crest  or  emblem  of  the  Hovas.  The 
large  court  at  the  north  end  of  tbe  palace  is  in 
closed  by  a  stone  wall,  and  the  gate  is  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  square.  Tbe  building  is  not 
painted  ;  but  the  wood  appeared  to  be  close  grained 
and  durable. 

"  Tbe  queen  and  court  were  assembled  in  tbe 
upper  veranda  or  balcony.  Her  majesty  occupied 
the  central  place,  her  seat  being  raised  above  the 
rest,  and  covered  with  green  damask.  Her  niece, 
the  princess  Eabodo,  and  the  female  members  of 
the  court,  sat  on  her  right  band  ;  her  son  next  to 
her  on  the  left ;  then  her  nephew,  tbe  other  mem 
bers  of  her  family,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  go 
vernment.  A  large  scarlet  silk  umbrella,  em 
broidered  and  fringed  with  gold,  was  held  or  fixed 
over  the  queen,  and  a  smaller  scarlet  umbrella 
without  ornament,  was  over  the  princess.  The 
queen's  figure  is  not  tall,  but  rather  stout,  her  face 
round,  the  forehead  well  formed,  the  eyes  sma" 
nose  short,  but  not  broad,  lips  well  defined  and 
small,  the  chin  slightly  rounded.  Tbe  whole  bead 
and  face  small,  compact,  and  well  proportioned 
her  expression  of  countenance  rather  agreeable  thai 
otherwise,  though  at  times  indicating  great  firm 
ness.  She  looked  in  gooJ  health,  and  vigorous 
considering  her  age,  which  is  said  to  be  sixty-eight 
She  wore  a  crown  made  of  plates  of  gold,  with  ai 
ornament  and  charm,  something  like  a  gold  croeo 
dile's  tooth,  in  tbe  front  plate ;  she  had  also  a  neck 
lace  and  large  ear-rings  of  gold.  Her  dress  was 
a  white  satin  lamba,  with  sprigs  of  gold,  which, 
considering  the  lamba  as  tbenational  Ilova  costume, 
was  quite  a  queenly  dress.  The  prince,  her  son, 
wore  bis  star,  and  a  coronet  of  apparently  green 
velvet,  bordered  with  a  ring  and  band  of  leaves  of 


massive  silver.  His  cousin.  Prince  Ilamboasalama, 
wore  a  black  velvet  cap  embroidered  with  gold. 
Many  of  the  officers  wore  silk  lambas  over  their 
clothes. 

Including  the  members  of  tbe  queen's  family, 
officers  of  the  government,  and  attendants,  there 
might  be  perhaps  eighty  or  a  hundred  persons  in 
the  balcony,  but  a  becoming  dignity  and  propriety 
of  deportment  was  manifest  in  all.  No  one  spoke 
besides  the  queen  and  her  orator,  excepting  the 
prince  and  one  or  two  others  near  her  person,  who 
replied  to  some  remarks  which  the  queen  addressed 
to  them  ;  and,  could  the  remembrance  of  tbe 
tragic  scenes  which  Madagascar  has  witnessed 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  been 
blotted  out,  I  should  have  gazed  on  tbe  spectacle 
without  any  diminution  of  interest  or  pleasure,  as 
exhibiting,  in  connection  with  the  ruling  power  of 
the  country,  the  outward  indication  of  its  progress 
and  civilization." 


For  "Tlio  Frlond." 

Stephen  Crisp. 

(Coiitiiiufil  from  liagu  al8.) 

In  tbe  course  of  his  religious  conflicts,  Stephen 
Crisp  was  often  left  to  try  different  means,  to  ob- 
tain victory  over  his  evil  propensities ;  but  he 
found  that  be  possessed  no  power  as  a  man  to 
overcome  them,  or  to  attain  to  that  change  of 
heart  which  be  ardently  longed  for.  He  applied 
to  various  teachers  for  instruction  on  this  moment- 
ous subject,  but  having  little  experience  themselves 
in  the  inward  work  of  religion,  and  relying  on  their 
own  interpretations  of  Scripture,  a  mere  literal 
belief  in  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  ordinanc<is  as  they 
termed  them,  they  proved  to  be  greatly  ignorant 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  he  was  dis- 
appointed of  advantages  be  hoped  to  derive  from 
their  counsel.  This  was  doubtless  permitted,  to 
show  him  that  there  is  no  other  name  given  under 
heaven,  by  which  we  can  be  saved  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  is  only  to  be  known  by 
his  Spirit  revealing  Him  in  the  heart,  which  he 
was  a  long  time  ignorant  of.     He  says  :  — 

"  Now  I  began  to  perceive  my  own  insufficiency, 
and  my  want  of  God's  power,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  keep  myself  out  of  sin,  and  the 
wages  of  it ;  so  that  I  was  in  a  great  strait,  some- 
times thinking  I  had  better  give  over  seeking,  and 
sometimes  tliinking  if  I  perish,  I  had  better  perish 
seeking.  Here  the  good  got  the  upper  band  for  a 
season,  and  I  became  a  diligent  seeker,  and  prayer, 
and  mourner,  and  would  often  find  out  the  most 
secret  fields  and  places,  to  pour  out  my  complaints 
to  tbe  Lord.  When  I  was  but  about  twelve  years 
old,  my  constant  cry  was  after  tbe  power,  by  which 
I  might  overcome  corruption,  and  although  I  heard 
tlie  teachers  of  those  times  daily  saying,  none 
could  live  without  sin,  and  the  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion hoklen  as  a  dangerous  error,  yet  that  did  not 
abate  my  cry  ;  though  it  did  often  weaken  my  be- 
lief of  obtaining,  and  so  made  my  prayers  almost 
faithless,  and  without  success.  But  I  knew  that 
without  the  power  of  God  I  must  perish,  let  them 
say  what  they  would  ;  and  I  could  not  reckon  my- 
self saved,  while  I  was  captivated  with  a  corrupt 
and  rebellious  nature.  I  remembered  the  words 
of  Christ,  '  be  that  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of 
sin,'  and  that  I  knew  I  was. 

"  In  this  iron  furnace  I  toiled,  and  none  knew 
my  sorrows,  which  at  times  were  almost  intolerable, 
so  that  I  wished  I  had  never  been  born,  or  that 
ray  end  might  be  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  I 
counted  them  happy,  for  they  had  no  such  bitter 
combat  as  I  bad,  nor  should  endure  that  hereafter 
that  I  feared  I  must  endure ;  for  I  did  see  my 
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misery,  but  I  saw  no  wny  to  escape.  Then  I 
thought  I  had  best  not  keep  my  misery  so  close, 
but  disclose  it  to  some  who,  it  may  be,  might  help 
me.  But  well  I  might  say,  miserable  comforters 
I  found  them  all  to  be.  They  would  bid  me  apply 
the  promises  by  faith,  and  suck  comfort  out  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  tell  of  the  Apostle's  state  men- 
tioned in  the  seventh  of  the  Romans,  and  tell  me 
it  was  so  with  him,  and  yet  he  was  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  such  like  deceitful  daubings  as 
they  had  daubed  themselves  with,  they  dealt  with 
me,  not  considering  Low  the  apostle  called  that  a 
wretched  and  undelivered  state,  as  I  might  well  do 
mine.  But  all  these  things  took  little  place  in  me. 
My  wound  remained  unhealed,  and  He  that  wound- 
ed me  and  was  able  to  have  healed  me,  was  nigh 
me,  and  I  knew  Him  not. 

"  I  went  groping  in  that  dark  and  dismal  night, 
seeking  the  living^among  the  dead,  as  many  more 
did,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  one 
another.  As  for  the  priests  and  professors  of  those 
times,  the  most  of  them  would  boast  of  experiences 
and  of  zeal,  and  of  assurances  of  the  love  of  God 
and  what  comfort  they  enjoyed,  by  thinking  or 
meditating  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  their 
sins,  &c.  Alas !  thought  I,  I  could  think  of  these 
things  as  well  as  you,  but  my  wound  still  remains 
fresh,  and  I  see  that  I  am  as  one  of  the  crucifiers 
while  I  live  in  sin,  for  which  he  died.  Bly  soul 
longed  after  some  other  kind  of  knowledge,  than 
that  which  was  to  be  attained  by  reading;  for  1 
saw  that  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  could  attain 
to  that.  Then  I  began  to  be  somewhat  more 
loosened  in  my  mind  from  the  priests,  though  I 
left  them  not  wholly,  but  now  began  to  find  out 
the  meetings  of  those  then  called  Separatists,  and 
to  hear  their  gifted  men  so  called,  whose  doctrine 
I  took  notice,  savoured  more  of  zeal  and  fervency, 
than  most  of  the  priests'  did  ;  neither  did  I  see 
them  so  covetous  to  make  a  gain  of  preaching,  not 
yet  being  come  to  see  how  they  coveted  greatness 
and  applause  of  men. 

"  I  was  often  affected  by  their  preachings,  but 
still  the  former  bond  was  upon  me,  and  they  yet 
strengthened  it — to  wit,  if  I  were  not  elected,  I 
could  not  be  saved,  and  how  I  might  know,  no 
man  could  tell  me  to  my  satisfaction.  The  fear 
of  this  would  often  dash  my  comfort,  and  then  I 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  loose  walking  of  such 
Separatists,  yea,  even  of  the  teachers  among  them, 
how  that  they  were  not  yet  redeemed  from  foolish 
jesting,  from  idle  words,  from  anger  and  passion, 
and  sometimes  it  broke  out  brother  against  brother, 
and  so  ran  out  to  parties,  and  to  breaches  and 
schisms,  and  rending  their  churches,  which  they 
often  both  built,  and  pulled  down  with  their  own 
hands.  I  also  saw  how  unconstant  they  were, 
sometimes  letting  in  one  doctrine,  sometimes  an- 
other ;  tossed  with  wind  ;  but  not  a  word  could  1 
hear  how  I  might  obtain  power  over  sin.  Over 
some  sins  and  some  lusts  I  had,  but  over  all  I  had 
not ;  and  nothing  else  would  satisfy  me.  I  began 
when  I  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  to  seek  yet  further,  and  hearing  of  a  people 
that  held  forth  the  death  of  Christ  for  all  men,  I 
went  to  hear  them,  and  after  some  time  I  came  to 
see  there  was  more  light,  and  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  among  them,  than  among  the 
former.  So  I  began  to  be  conversant  with  them, 
and  frequent  in  their  meetings,  and  came  to  be  es- 
tablished in  that  belief,  that  there  was  a  dear  Son 
of  hope,  and  way  or  means  of  salvation  prepared' 
for  all  people,  and  none  positively  by  any  eternal 
decree  excluded,  as  by  name  or  person,  but  as  un- 
believers and  disobedient. 

•'  This  ministered  comfort  awhile,  and  I  set  my- 
self to  believe,  and  to  get  faith  in  Christ,  and  to 


reckon  myself  a  believer,  and  found  it  a  hard 
work,  even  too  hard  for  me,  though  I  cried  aloud 
many  times  to  have  my  unbelief  helped.  When 
I  saw  sin  prevailed  over  me,  alas!  said  I,  where 
is  that  faith  that  purifies  the  heart,  and  giveth  vic- 
tory; mine  is  not  such.  'I  hen  would  the  pure 
witness  of  God  arise  and  testify  against  me  for  my 
sin,  and  the  more  my  understanding  enlarged,  the 
sharper  was  my  judgment.  Now  it  grew  so  sharp, 
that  I  knew  not  how  to  endure  so  well  as  I  had 
done  in  my  childhood.  The  rough  and  rebellious 
nature  being  now  grown  strong,  and  I  in  the  prime 
and  strength  of  my  youth,  and  seeing  how  others 
spent  their  time  in  pleasure  and  vanity,  a  secret 
lust  and  desire  kindled  in  me  to  partake  of  their 
cup.  Yet  for  a  time  I  was  kept  in  as  with  a  bit, 
and  rather  delighted  to  take  notice  of  the  varieties 
of  wits  and  inventions,  that  had  been  in  foretime, 
which  I  found  by  books,  being  much  given  to  read- 
ing, and  so  gathered  many  sayings  and  sentences 
of  wise  philosophers  and  sages,  and  in  part  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  many  ages  gone  before 
me ;  and  these  things  I  thought  were  as  an  orna- 
ment fitting  me  for  discourse,  and  for  the  company 
of  wise  men.  All  this  while,  self  stood  uncruci- 
fied,  and  all  that  was  gotten  was  but  sacrificed  and 
offered  up,  for  obtaining  a  reputation  to  self,  which 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  cross." 

(To  l.c  lontiuued.) 

For   "  The  Friend." 

The  Scuir  of  Eijg,  and  the  Fossil  Forest  on  which 
it  is  Fonnded. 

From  Hugh  Miller's  posthumous  work,  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  Betsey,"  or  a  "  Summer's  Bamble 
among  the  Hebrides,"  we  extract  the  following 
sketch  of  a  remarkable  natural  tower  in  the  island 
of  Eigg.  This  island  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  massacre,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  its  entire  population,  by  the  M'Leods  of  Skye, 
who,  as  an  act  of  revenge,  smothered  them  in  a 
cave,  (whither  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  se- 
creted themselves.)  by  building  a  huge  fire  at  its 
mouth.  Hugh  Miller  explored  the  cave,  and  found 
the  mouldering  and  moss-covered  bones,  bestrew- 
ing its  floor.  After  apologizing  for  offering  an- 
other description  of  what  had  so  often  been  de- 
scribed, and  quoting  from  two  authors,  he  proceeds 
thus : — 

The  Scuir  of  Eigg  is  a  veritable  Giants'  Cause- 
way like  that  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  taken  and 
magnified  rather  more  than  twenty  times  in  height, 
and  some  five  or  six  times  in  breadth,  and  then 
placed  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  nearly  nine  hundred 
feet  high.  Viewed  sideways,  it  assumes,  as  de- 
scribed by  M'Culloeh,  the  form  of  a  perpendicular, 
but  ruinous  rampart,  much  gapped  above,  that 
runs  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  top 
of  a  lofty,  sloping  talus.  Viewed  endways,  it  re- 
sembles a  tall,  massy  tower,  three  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  by  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
height,  perched  on  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  like  a 
statue  on  a  pedestal.  'This  strange  causeway  is 
columnar  from  end  to  end  ;  but  the  columns,  from 
their  great  altitude  and  deficient  breadth,  seem 
mere  rodded  shafts  in  the  Gothic  style;  they  rather 
resemble  bundles  of  rods,  than  well-proportioned 
pillars.  Few  of  them  exceed  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  many  of  them  fall  short  of  half  a 
foot ;  but  though  lost  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
Scuir,  as  independent  columns,  when  we  view  it  at 
an  angle  sufficiently  large  to  take  in  its  entire  bulk, 
they  yet  impart  to  it  that  graceful  linear  effect 
which  we  see  brought  out  in  tasteful  pencil  sketches, 
and  good  line  engravings.  We  approached  it  this 
day  from  the  shore  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
eminence  it  stands  upon   assumes  the  pyramidal 


form,  and  itself  the  tower-like  outline.  The  accl  i 
vity  is  barren  and  stony, — a  true  desert  foregrouD'  i 
like  those  of  Thebes  and  Palmyra  ;  and  the  hu|  i 
square  shadow  of  the  tower  stretched  dark  an| 
cold  athwart  it.  The  sun  shone  out  clearly.  Oi^ 
half  the  immense  bulk  before  us,  with  its  delicat  u 
vertical  lining,  lay  from  top  to  bottom  in  decj 
shade,  massive  and  gray;  one  half  presented  iij 
many-sided  columns  to  the  light,  here  and  thei 
gleaming  with  tints  of  extreme  brightness,  whei 
the  pitch-stones  presented  their  glassy  planes  ( 
the  sun  ;  its  general  outline,  whether  pencilled  b{ 
the  lighter  or  darker  tints,  stood  out  sharp  ani 
clear ;  and  a  stratum  of  white,  fleecy  clouds  floatej 
slowly  amid  the  delicious  blue  behind  it.     *     * 

There  are  massive  buildings, — bridges  of  nob) 
.«pan,  and  harbours  that  abut  far  into  the  waves,- 
founded  on  wooden  piles;  and  this  hugest  of  hil!| 
forts  we  find  founded  on  wooden  piles  also.  It  i 
built  on  what  a  Scotch  architect  would  perhap 
term  a  pile-irawrZer  of  the  Finites  Eiggensis,  a 
ancient  tree  of  the  Oolite.  The  gigantic  Scuir  ( 
Eigg  rests  on  the  remains  of  a  prostrate  forest.  * 

A  stratum  of  peat-moss,  mixed  with  fresh-wate 
shells,  and  resting  on  a  layer  of  vegetable  moulc 
from  which  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  still  pre 
truded,  was  once  found  in  Italy,  buried  beneath  a 
ancient  tesselated  pavement ;  and  the  whole  gav 
curious  evidence  of  a  kind  fitted  to  picture  to  th  | 
imagination,  a  back-ground  vista  of  antiquity,  a 
the  more  remotely  ancient  in  aspect  from  the  vem 
rable  age  of  the  object  in  front.  Dry  ground  cci 
vered  by  wood,  a  lake,  a  morass,  and  then  dr 
ground  again,  had  all  taken  precedence,  on  thii 
site  of  the  tesselated  pavement,  in  this  instance,  c,|| 
an  old  lloman  villa.  But  what  was  antiquity  ij 
connection  with  a  Roman  villa,  to  antiquity  iji 
connection  with  the  Scuir  of  Eigg?  Under  tk|| 
old  foundations  of  this  huge  wall  we  find  the  re 
mains  of  a  pine  forest,  that,  long  ere  a  single  be' 
of  porphyry  had  burst  from  beneath,  had  sprun. 
up  and  decayed  on  hill  and  beside  stream  in  som 
nameless  land — had  then  been  swept  to  the  sea,- 
had  been  entombed  deep  at  the  bottom  in  a  gritcj 
Oolite, — had  been  heaved  up  to  the  surface,  an 
high  over  it,  by  volcanic  agencies  working  froi 
beneath, — and  had  finally  been  built  upon,  aj 
moles  are  built  upon  piles,  by  the  Architect  thsi 
had  laid  down  the  masonry  of  the  gigantic  Scuisi 
in  one  fiery  layer  after  another. 

The  mountain  wall  of  Eigg,  with  its  dizzy  elevsj 
tion  of  -170  feet,  is  a  wall  founded  on  piles  of  pin 
laid  crossways;  and  strange  as  the  fact  may  seeDi 
one  has  but  to  dig  into  the  floor  of  this  deep- hew 
piazza  to  be  convinced  that  at  least  it  is  a  fact.  *  t 
The  annual  rings  of  the  wood  are  distinctly  visibli 
in  the  best  specimen  I  obtained.  In  one  fragmeil 
I  reckon  sixteen  rings  in  half  an  inch,  and  fifteei| 
in  the  same  space  in  another.  The  trees  to  whicij 
they  belonged,  seem  to  have  grown  on  some  ejii 
posed  LiU-side,  where,  in  the  course  of  half  a  cei ' 
tury,  little  more  than  from  two  to  three  inches  wer 
added  to  their  diameter.  The  authors  of  thii 
"  Fossil  Flora"  describe  the  Pinites  Eiggeusis  < 
Eigg  Pine  as  differing  very  considerably  in  strui 
ture  from  any  of  the  conifera;  of  the  coal  meijl 
sures.  "  Its  medullary  rays,"  say  they,  "a 
to  be  more  numerous,  and  frequently  are  not  co)| 
tinued  through  one  zone  of  wood  to  another,  btl 
more  generally  termiuate  in  the  concentric  circle 
It  abounds  also  in  turpentine  vessels,  or  lacunsi 
of  various  sizes,  the  sides  of  which  are  distinctl| 
defined."  Viewed  through  the  microscope  in  tran ! 
parent  slips,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  it  presen  | 
within  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  objects  fitted  to  £ 
the  mind  with  wonder.  We  find  the  minutest  cell 
glands,  fibres  of  the  original  wood  preserved  v 
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ired.  Tliere  still  arc  those  medullary  rays  en- 
that  communicated  between  the  pith  and  the 
ide, — tJicrc  still  the  ring  of  thickened  cells  that 
icated  the  yearly  check  which  the  growth  re- 
d  \Then  the  winter  came  on, — there  the  poly- 
al  reticulations  of  the  cross  section,  without  a 
le  broken  mesh, — tkei-e^  too,  the  elongated  cells 
the  longitudinal  one,  each  filled  with  minute 
Inds  that  take  the  form  of  double  circles, — tliere 
,  of  larger  size  and  less  regular  form,  the  la- 
in which  the  turpentine  lay  :  every  nicely 
zed  speck  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  wc  tind 
13  perfect  a  state  of  keeping  in  the  incalculably 
ient  pile-work,  on  which  the  gigantic  Scuir  is 
nded,  tis  in  the  living  pines  that  flourish  green 
our  hill-sides.  A  net-work,  compared  with 
ch  that  of  the  finest  lace  would  seem  a  net- 
:k  of  cable,  has  preserved  entire,  for  untold 
the  most  delicate  peculiarities  of  its  pattern, 
re  is  not  a  mesh  broken,  nor  a  circular  dot 

he  experiments  of  Witham,  the  author  of  a 
k  on  "  The  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vege- 
on  the  Eigg  fossil,  furnish  an  interesting 
mple  of  the  light,  which  a  single,  apparently 
pie  discovery,  may  throw  on  whole  departments 
fact.  He  sliced  his  specimen  longitudinally 
across,  fastened  the  slices  on  glass,  ground 
down  till  they  became  semi-transpareut,  and 
examining  them  under  reflected  light  by  the 
roscope,  marked  and  recorded  the  specific  pe- 
arities  of  their  structure.  And  we  now  know 
insequence  that  the  ancient  Eigg  pine  to  which 
detached  fragment  picked  up  at  the  base  of 
Scuir  belonged, — a  pine  alike  difl'erent  from 
of  the  earlier  carboniferous  period,  and  those 
ch  exist  contemporary  with  ourselves, — was 
ie  three  centuries  ago,  an  exceedingly  common 
in  the  country  now  called  Scotland, — as  much 
erhaps,  as  the  Scotch  fir  is  at  the  present  day. 
\  fossil  trees  found  in  such  abundance  in  the 
hbourhood  of  Helmsdale  that  they  are  burnt 
iime — the  fossil  wood  of  Eathie,  in  Cromarty- 
e,  and  that  of  Shandwick  in  Koss — all  belong 
he  Pinites  Eiggensis.  It  seems  to  have  been 
ight  and  stately  tree,  in  most  instances,  as  in 
Eigg  specimens  of  slow  growth.  One  of  the 
ks  I  saw  near  Navidale  measured  two  feet  in 
aeter,  but  a  full  century  had  passed  ere  it  at 
ed  to  a  bulk  so  considerable :  and  a  splendid 
cimcn  in  my  collection  from  the  same  locality, 
ch  measures  twenty-one  inches,  exhibits  even 
3  than  a  hundred  annual  rings.  In  one  of  my 
imens,  and  one  only,  the  rings  are  of  great 
adth.  They  differ  fi-om  those  of  all  the  others, 
he  proportion  in  which  I  had  set  the  annual 
rs  of  a  young  vigorous  fir  that  had  sprung  up 
18  rich  moist  hollow,  differ  from  the  annual 
;s  of  trees  of  the  same  species  that  had  grown 
the  shallow,  hard  soil  of  exposed  hill-sides. 
J  this  one  specimen  furnishes  curious  evidence 
t  the  often-marked  but  little  understood  1 
ich  gives  us  our  better  and  worse  seasons  in  al- 
:ate  groups,  various  in  number  and  uncertain 
■heir  time  of  recurrence,  obtained  as  early  as 
age  of  the  Oolite.  The  rings  follow  each  other 
rroups  of  lesser  and  larger  breadth.  One  group 
'our  rincs  measures  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across, 
le  an  adjoining  group  of  five  rings,  measures 
y  five-eighth  parts;  and  in  a  breadth  of  six 
■  es  there  occur  five  of  these  alternate  groups. 
:  some  four  or  five  years  together,  when  the  pine 
Wm"  tree,  the  springs  were  late  and  cold, 

I  the  summers  cloudy  and  chill,  as  in  that  group 
seasons  which   intervened   between  1835   and 

II  ;  and  then  for  four  or  five  years  more,  springs 
re  early,  and  summers  genial,  as  in  the  after 


group  of  1842, 1843  and  1844.  An  arrangement 
n  nature,  first  observed,  as  we  learn  from  Bacon, 
by  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  wliich 
has  since  ioruied  the  basis  of  meteoric  tables,  and 
of  predictions  and  elaborate  cycles  of  the  weather, 
bound  together  the  twelve  months  of  the  Oolite 
od  in  alternate  bundles  of  better  and  worse  : 
vegetation  throve  vigorously  during  the  summers 
of  one  group,  and  languished  in  those  of  another, 
in  a  state  of  partial  development.          *  * 

The  feeling  experienced  among  the  more  shat- 
ed  peaks  and  broken  recesses,  seems  nearer  akin 
to  that  excited  by  some  magnificent  ruin  than  that 
which  awakens  amid  the  sublime  of  nature.  We 
feel  as  if  the  pillared  rocks  around  us  were  like 
the  Cyclopean  wall  of  Southern  Italy,— the  erec- 
tions of  some  old  gigantic  race  passed  from  earth 
forever;  quoting  M'CuUoch,  "  The  resemblance  to 
architecture  here  is  much  increased  by  the  colum- 
nar structure,  which  is  sufficiently  distinguishable 
even  from  a  distance,  and  produces  a  strong  effect 
of  artificial  regularity  when  seen  near  at  hand. 
To  this  vague  association  in  the  mind  of  the  elTorts 
of  art  with  the  magnitude  of  nature,  is  owing 
much  of  that  sublimity  of  character  which  the 
Scuir  presents.  The  sense  of  power  is  a  fertile 
source  of  the  sublime,  and  as  the  appearance  of 
power  exerted  no  less  than  that  of  simplicity,  is 
necessary  to  confer  this  character  on  architecture 
so  the  mind  insensibly  transferring  the  operations 
of  nature  to  the  efforts  of  art,  when  they  approxi- 
mate in  character,  becomes  impressed  with  a  feel- 
ing rarely  excited  by  her  more  ordinary  forms, 
where  these  are  even  more  stupendous." 

It  was  now  evening,  and  rarely  have  I  witnessed 
a  finer.  The  sun  had  declined  half  way  adown 
the  western  sky,  and  for  many  yards  the  shadow 
of  the  gigantic  Scuir  lay  dark  beneath  us  alonj 
the  descending  slope.  All  the  rest  of  the  island 
spread  out  at  our  leet  as  on  a  map,  was  basking  ii 
yellow  sunshine;  and  with  its  one  dark  shadow 
thrown,  from  its  one  mountain-elevated  wall  of 
rock,  it  seemed  some  immense  fantastical  dial,  with 
its  gnomon  rising  tall  in  the  midst.  Ear  below 
perched  on  the  apex  of  the  shadow,  and  half  lost 
in  the  line  of  the  penumbra,  we  could  see  two 
distinct  specks  of  black,  with  a  dim  halo  around 
each, — specks  that  elongated  as  we  rose,  and  con 
tracted  as  we  sat,  and  went  gliding  along  the  line 
as  we  walked.  The  shadows  of  two  gnats  dis 
porting  on  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  gnomon,  would 
have  seemed  vastly  more  important,  in  proportion, 
on  the  figured  plane  of  the  dial,  than  these,  our 
ghostly  representatives,  did  here.  The  sea  span- 
gled in  the  wake  of  the  sun,  with  quick  glancing 
light,  stretched  out  its  blue  plain  around  us ;  and 
we  could  see  included  in  the  wide  prospect,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  or.ce  the  hill  chains  of  Morven 
and  Kintail,  with  the  many  intervening  lochs  and 
bold  jutting  headlands,  that  give  variety  to  the 
mainland,  and  on  the  other  the  variously  com- 
plexioned  Hebrides,  from  the  isle  of  Skye  to  Uist 
and  Barrow,  and  from  Uist  and  Barrow  to  Tiree 
and  Mull; — the  contiguous  small  isles  of  Muck 
and  Rum,  lying  moored  immediately  beside  us, 
like  vessels  of  the  same  convoy  that  in  some  secure 
roadstead  drop  anchor  within  hail  of  each  other. 

Welsh  Elemetit.—Tho  Welsh  element  of  our 
population  is  more  important  than  is  generally 
supposed.  At  the  present  time  there  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  United  States,  about  fifty  thousand 
natives  of  Wales.  Besides  this  it  is  said  there 
were  of  Welsh  origin  seventeen  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  six  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  The  Presidents  were  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams  and  his  son,  Monroe,  Madison 


d  Harrison.  Washington's  wife,  it  is  asserted, 
was  the  grand  daughter  of  a   Welsh  clergyman, 

d  Jonathan  Edwards,  Yale,  the  founder  of  Yale 
College,  John  Marshall,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee 
are  also  classed  as  of  Welsh  origin. — Late  Fiqier. 


For  "  The  Friond." 
TRUE  WISDOM  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 
Behold,  the  fear  of  the  LorJ,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to 
depart  from  evil  is  uaderstaudiiig." — Job  xxviii.  28. 
Some  deem  it  wisdom  deep,  to  know 

The  orliils  of  surrounding  spheres, 
To  trace  the  planets  as  they  go, 

To  count  the  period  of  their  years  ; 
To  note  the  measure  of  their  day, 

And  as  through  trackless  space  they  tiy, 
In  scales  of  science,  truly  weigh 

These  shining  glories  of  the  sky  ; 
To  know  their  satellites  and  rings, 

The  belts  of  beauty  drawn  around, 
And  all  the  true  and  wond'rous  things, 

Astronomy's  close  search  has  found; 
To  mark  the  comet's  changing  pace. 

Far  wanderers  on  elliptic  track, 
And  from  small  portion  of  their  race, 

To  tell  when  earth  will  see  them  back : — 
This  is  but  knowledge  I     He  is  wise, 

Who  fears  the  Lord  with  perfect  heart ; 
And  highest  under.-;tanding  lies 

From  evil  thought  and  deed,  to  part. 

Some  deem  it  wisdom  to  discern 

The  properties  of  things  around, 
Tlie  names  of  flowers  and  plants  to  learn. 

On  mountain  height, — in  valleys  found; 
The  rocks  to  scan  with  curious  eye,  • 

Their  ancient  fossil  stores  to  trace. 
Deciding  boldly  as  they  lie. 

The  age  when  life  was  in  each  race  ; 
Note  sun  and  moon  alTect  the  tides, 

Trace  currents  of  the  sea  and  air, 
The  law  which  stormiest  tempest  guides, 

And  that  which  bends  the  rainbow  fair  ; 
Tlie  law  which  fire  electric  knows. 

When  flaming  fierce  in  lightning  might. 
Or  when  its  fair  Aurora  throws, 

Rich  glories  o'er  the  northern  night! 
Such  knowledge  cannot  cleanse  the  heart, 

God's  holy  fear  is  wisdom  sure. 
And  from  al'l  evil  to  depart. 

Is  understanding  deep  and  pure  I  N. 


FRIEND'S  SORROW. 
Do  not  cheat  thy  heart,  and  tell  her, 

"Grief  will  pass  away, 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future. 

And  forget  to-day," — 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain  ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her, 
Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

Cheat  her  not  with  the  old  comfort, 

"Soon  she  will  forget," — 
Bitter  truth,  alas, — but  matter 

Rather  for  regret ; 
Bid  her  not  "  seek  other  pleasures. 

Turn  to  other  things," — 
But  rather  nurse  her  caged  sorrow, 

Till  the  captive  sings.  , 

Rather  bid  her  go  forth  bravely. 

And  the  stranger  greet : 
Not  as  foe,  with  spear  and  buckler. 

But  as  dear  friends  meet ; 
Bid  her  with  a  strong  clasp  hold  her. 

By  her  dusky  wings — 
And  listen  for  the  murmured  blessing, 

Sorrow  always  brings. 

A.  A.  Proctor. 


The  great  philanthropist,  John  Howard,  says, 
our  superfluities  should  be  given  up  for  the  con- 
venience of  others  :  our  convenience  should  give 
place  to  the  necessities  of  others  :  and  even  our 
necessities  should  give  way  to  the  extremities  of 
the  poor. 
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Spread  of  the  English  Language. — "  The  spread 
of  the  English  language,"  sajs  a  document  of  the 
London  Tract  Society,  "  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  providential  dealings  of  the  Most  High  with 
mankind.  Its  study  is  increasing  over  all  Europe. 
It  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  United  States,  as 
■well  as  of  the  British  Isles,  and  prevails  over  the 
whole  of  the  vast  colonies  of  North  America,  ap- 
pended to  the  British  crown.  It  is  the  language 
of  many  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  is  heard, 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  centres  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity in  South  America.  It  is  the  tongue  of  the 
infant  empires  of  Australia,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  appears  destined  to  over- 
spread the  whole  Polynesian  island  groups.  From 
the  Cape  it  is  moving  upward  into  the  interior 
of  Africa;  and  into  whatever  part  Dr.  Living- 
stone pierces  from  the  West,  he  will  carry  with  him, 
not  only  the  merchandize,  but  the  speech  of  his 
country.  Along  the  Egj'ptian  highway  to  Asia,  it 
is  becoming  a  familiar  sound.  Throughout  all 
India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas,  it  is 
being  acquired  by  the  most  active  and  influential 
of  the  native  population ;  and  in  five  of  the  crowded 
ports  of  China  it  is  one  of  the  dialects  of  every-day 
life.  Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken 
its  literature  finds  its  way  ;  hence  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  the  preparation  of  a  christiar 
literature  in  the  English  language  is  an  object  of 
world-wide  importance." 

Seat  uftlie  Senae  of  Taste.— Tha  Paris  Journal 
of  Science  contains  the  following  account  of  certain 
experiments  made  by  Messieurs  Klaatsch  and  Stich 
to  ascertain  the  real  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste,  which 
is  generally  and  erroneously  supposed  to  exist  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue.  It  appears,  on 
the  contrary,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  only 
portion  of  that  organ  which  is  sensible  to  tast 
a  narrow  space  all  round.  The  breadtii  of  this 
sensible  zone  varies  in  different  subjects;  in  some 
it  is  not  more  than  two  lines,  in  others  double  that 
breadth ;  it  rarely  extends  to  the  inferior  surface, 
The  experiments  above  alluded  to  were  as  fol- 
lows : — A  substance  having  a  strong  taste  is  first 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  where  it  pro 
duces  no  effect;  it  is  then  gradually  spread  out 
until  the  perception  of  taste  is  announced  ;  this 
occurs  generally  on  the  border,  but  in  some  indi- 
viduals it  begins  at  the  distance  of  a  line  from  it. 
The  velum  pendulum  of  the  palate  is  also  sensible 
to  taste,  but  the  pharynx  and  tonsils  are  deprived 
of  the  gustative  faculty.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  if  they  be  touched  with  stick  caustic,  the 
patient  experiences  no  taste,  provided  he  keep  hi; 
tongue  and  the  velum  pendulum  away  from  the  spot 

E.  Meriam's  record  shows  that  the  use  of  cam- 
phene,  burning-fluid,  and  kindred  preparations  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination,  last  year,  caused  the 
death  of  54  persons,  and  resulted  in  serious  injury 
ta93  others,  11  of  whom  were  not  expected  to  re- 
cover, besides  which,  fires  involving  a  loss  of  §58,- 
945  arose  from  the  same  cause. 


arge  chemical  works,  and  their  use  is  principally 
to  carry  up  the  noxious  gases  far  above  the  adja- 
cent houses,  gardens  and  fields.  Prior  to  their 
rection,  these  gases  had  injured  the  shrubbery,  and 
ompletely  blasted  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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A  Tall  Chimney. — A  chimney  256  feet  in  height 
has  recently  been  erected  at  the  Charlestown 
(Mass.)  Navy  Yard,  and  it  is  the  tallest  smoke- 
pipe  on  this  continent.  There  are  two  chimneys  in 
the  old  world,  however,  which  have  a  greater  alti- 
tude ;  one  of  these  is  in  Liverpool,  and  the  other 
in  Glasgow,  both  of  which  are  over  400  feet  in 
height.  A  new  one  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
latter  city,  the  height  of  which  is  to  be  45G  feet ; 
it  will  be  the  tallest  in  existence,  capable  of  frown- 
ing down  with  a  well-merited  conceit  upon  all  its 
Bhorter  companions.    These  tall  chimneys  belong  to 


The  Sixth  month  number  of  The  British  Friend 
contains  an  extended  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  London  Yearly  Meeting,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts.  We  have  con- 
densed the  report  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  space 
we  can  appropriate  to  it  in  this  and  in  our  next 
number. 

LOXDOX  YEARLY  MEETING,   1853. 

Fifth  month  I8th. — Convened  this  morning  at 
the  usual  hour,  ten  o'clock,  and  in  regard  to  num- 
bers, seemed  fully  equal  to  some  recent  years. 

The  clerk's  table  was  occupied  by  Joseph  Thorp 
and  Robert  Charlton,  one  of  the  assistants  ;  Wil- 
liam Ecroyd,  the  other  assistant,  being  absent. 

On  calling  over  the  list  of  representatives,  they 
answered  to  their  names,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  dozen,  including  one  recently  deceased — 
Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham.  *  *  * 

The  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  overtaken  at 
this  first  sitting  as  fiir  as  Cornwall.  After  those 
from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Bristol,  Somerset, 
&.C.,  there  was  read  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  Arnee 
Frank.  *  *  *  #  * 

In  conformity  with  the  regulation,  the  represen- 
tatives met  by  appointment  at  the  close  of  the 
sitting,  and  having  chosen  Robert  Charlton  for 
clerk,  proceeded  to  consider  of  suitable  Friends  to 
serve  as  clerk  and  assistants  to  the  Y''early  Meet- 
ing. #  *  »  # 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met  according  to  ad- 
journment. The  Committee  of  Representatives 
reported  their  having  met  as  desired,  and  that  they 
had  agreed  to  propose  Joseph  Thorp  for  clerk,  with 
Robert  Charlton  and  Edward  Backhouse,  junr., 
for  assistants ;  which  being  united  with  by  the 
Meeting,  they  were  appointed  accordingly;  thouL'l 
both  in  the  Committee,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Meeting,  much  reluctance  was  apparent  in  regard 
to  continuing  Joseph  Thorp,  after  he  had  so  ear- 
nestly desired  to  be  relieved.         *  #  * 

This  sitting  was  afterwards  occupied  with  read- 
ing the  Answers  to  the  Queries,  as  far  as  London 
and  Middlesex  ;  together  with  testimonies  on  be- 
half of  Maria  Fox  and  Lueretia  Crouch  of  Fal 
mouth,  both  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the 
West  Division  of  Cornwall ;  and  one  relative  to 
Ann  Coning,  from  Guisborough  Monthly  Meet 
ing. 

Read  also  the  minute  of  the  Y^^early  Meeting  of 
last  year,  appointing  a  numerous  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  how  far  the  existing  arrange 
ments  of  the  Meeting's  proceedings  are  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  and  as  this  committee  was  to 
come  together  this  evening,  the  Meeting  adjournec 
on  this  account  at  rather  an  earlier  hour  than  us 
ual.  *  »  *  *  * 

While  the  clerk  was  preparing  the  minute  of 
adjournment,  a  Friend  took  occasion  to  make  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  Friends  in  Norway,  for  pecu- 
niary assistance  towards  the  education  of  their 
children,  as  they  cannot  be  sent  to  the  Government 
Schools  without  being  taught  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism. In  furtherance  of  this  object,  it  was  stated 
that  a  subscription-sheet  was  on  the  table  in  the 
clerk's  office,  and  Friends  were  invited  to  contri 


bute  according  to  ability,  a  considerable  sum  bein  j 

likely  to  be  required.  *  *  *  ^. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  ten  to-morroijpt 

morning.  ^,: 

Fifth-day  morning,  Fifth  montii  I9th. — Met  a^ 
ten  o'clock.     On  the  clerk's  table  yesterday  mom]  ; 
ing,  there  being  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to  Lod  ' 
don  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  then  referred,  as  cus'  [ 
tomary  in  all  such  cases,  to  two  Friends,  to  exam  c 
ine  and  report  whether  it  was  suitable  for  readin 
to  the  Meeting.     This  morning  report  was  mad 
by  the  parties  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  tha 
they  considered  the  said  letter  was  not  suitable  t 
be  read,  and  they  proposed  its  being  referred  vei 
bally  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.     A  somewha 
protracted    discussion   hereon    arose,    manifestinj 
considerable   diversity   of  opinion,    some    Friend 
being  of  the  mind   that   as  the  letter  in  questio) 
was  not  deemed  fit  to  be  read,  no  notice  should  b  ; 
taken  of  it ;  while  others  thought  that,  as  the  let  i 
ter  was  in  answer  to  the  "  Salutation  in  christia; 
love  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,"  issuei  ■ 
by  this  Yearly  Meeting  in  1857,  and  confided  b 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  distribution,  it  wa 
but  right  for  that  meeting  to  receive  such  answers 
and  so  to  deal  with  them  as  courtesy  required. 
The  discussion  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  thi 
course  which  the  examinators  of  the  letter  hat 
suggested. 

Before  any  other  business  could  be  entered  upoB 
two  Friends  under  religious  concern  from  the  Wo 
men's  Meeting  were  introduced.          *  * 

After  the  women  Friends  left,  there  was  read  i 
testimony  from  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting  respect, 
ing  Margaret  Richardson,  of  Sunderland. 

The  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  then  resumed 
and  overtaken  as  far  as  Warwick,  Leicester,  ant 
Staffordshire.  On  these  latter  being  concluded 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  Joseph  Sturge  bespoki 
the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  while  he  said  a  fe? 
words  respecting  our  aforesaid  Friend.     *     *     ' 

The  business  of  this  sitting  terminated  with  th 
reading  of  a  testimony  from  Devonshire  HouS' 
Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  John  Y'^eardley — ; 
long,  interesting,  and  instructive  document.  Th( 
meeting  then  adjourned  till  four  o'clock. 

Fijth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock,  whei 
the  remaining  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  read 
together  with  the  report  from  the  Meeting  of  Min-. 
isters  and  Elders,  from  which  it  appeared  that  tk, 
long-existing  exception  in  that  body  as  to  "unity^: 
is  now  happily  removed.  The  only  exception  thej 
have  to  make,  being  the  case  of  a  Friend  in  thi 
station  of  elder  shooting  for  diversion. 

The  Answers  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  ap- 
peared to  differ  a  little  from  some  previous  years 
The  second  Answer  in  particular  may  be  describee 
as  more  affirmative  than  it  has  often  been  ex-i 
pressed.  The  exceptions  in  other  Answers  wen 
considered  on  the  increase,  especially  with  respeci 
to  the  attendance  of  musical  entertainments,  anc 
the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  imposts. 

With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  convincement 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  amount 
as  compared  with  last  year,  nor  yet  in  the  number  o: 
admissions  into  the  Society  on  this  ground.  \''ork- 
shire  reported  fourteen  cases,  Lancashire  thirteen 
and  some  other  large  meetings  a  smaller  number. 

The  Answer  to  the  fourth  Query  from  the  Yearlj 
Meeting  in  Ireland  called  for  explanation,  as  it 
last  year,  it  being  stated  that  "  some  Friends 
deavour,  by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up  theil 
children,  servants,  and  those  under  their  care,  it 
a  religious  life  and  conversation,"  kc.  One  of  tht 
representatives  gave  it  as  his  belief,  that  it  was 
principally  in  reference  to  the  clause  of  the  Query 
as  to  "  plainness  of  fpeech,  behaviour,  and  appa 
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,  1  "  that  the  exception  referred,  and  did  not  in- 
i  d  to  convey  any  increase  of  deficiency  in  other 
"i  )ects.  Head  also  the  abstract  of  Distraints  for 
^1  i  esiastical  demands,  the  gross  amount  of  which 
"■'■  I  £5770,  considerably  under  the  sum  reported 
.*]  ;  year. 

Phe  clerk  now  intimated  that  the  time  was  come 
'l    entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
^1   liety,  as  the  same  was  evinced  by  the  Answers 
1   he  Queries,  &c.,  which  had  been  read.     *     * 
'/'   irhe  propriety  of  issuing  a  General  Epistle  hav- 
''  i    been  considered  and  agreed  to,  the  clerk  made 
'!'i  linute  to  this  effect,  and  directing  the  represen 
'' i   ves  to  come  together  after  the  adjournment,  to 
^  ■]  ninate  a  committee  of  their  number  to  take  the 
•(  irge  of  preparing  that  document, 
[ntimation  was  afterwards  given  respecting  thi 
etings  for  Worship  to  be  held  to-morrow  morn 
at  ten  o'clock ;   and  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
ir  that  afternoon.  *  *  * 

The  representatives  met  at  the  breaking  up  of 
1  sitting,  and  set  apart  a  committee  on  the  (ien- 
1  Epistle,  agreeably  to  direction.       *       *       * 
Sixth-day  afternoon. — Jlet  at  four.     Although 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  is  gene- 
ly  understood  to  be  drawn  to  a  close,  when  the 
nute  is  made  agreeing  to  the  issuing  of  a  Gene- 
Epistle,  yet,  in  this  instance,  that  minute,  owing 
particular  circumstances,   having   been   sooner 
m  usual  prepared  and  passed,  and  with  the  un- 
tanding  that  it  was  not  to  preclude  further  ex- 
ssion  of  opinion  in  the  event  of  any  one  feeling 
concern   on  the   subject,  a   number  of  Friends 
ed   themselves   of  the  opportunity  this  after- 
on,  before  any  other  business  was  entered  upon, 
len  the  causes  of  some  of  the  exceptions  in  the 
swers  were  further  enlarged  upon  in  a  very  im- 
ssive  and  satisfactory  manner.     The  subject  of 
th-right    membership   was    again   adverted    to, 
etty  much  in  support  of  the  view  taken  respect- 
g  it  by  the  Friend  who  introduced  it  last  even- 
;;   and  in  reference   to  the  increased  extent  to 
lioh  Tithe-rent  charge  was  now  paid.     *     *     * 
The  reading  of  the  Epistles  was  thereafter  pro- 
Bded  with  and  finished  at  this  sitting. 
The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin 
,d  a  postscript,  giving  information  of  a  memorial 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
nding  war  on  the  continent,  having  been  pre- 
red,  and  arrangement  made  for  its  presentation, 
receiving  the  signatures  of  Friends  in  attend- 
ee at  their  Yearly  Meeting. 
There  is  no  Epistle  this  year  again  from  Phila- 
Jphia,  but  one   from   each   of  the  other  Yearly 
eetings  in  America,  including  "  The  Western," 
lened  last  autumn  at  Planefield,  Indiana.     The 
ntents  of  these  documents  appeared  of  much  the 
dinary  tenor,  making  but  little  reference  to  the 
bject  of  slavery.  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  in  allusion 
the  recommendation  in  the  Epistle  to  them  last 
ar,  state  their  having  suspended  disciplinary  ae- 
on against  the  large  body,  (that  of  which  Benja- 
in  Hoyle  is  clerk,)  and  inculcated  the  cherishing 
a  conciliatory  loving  disposition  towards  them 
the  part  of  their  members  individually  and  col- 
ctively. 

A  postscript  is  appended  to  the  Epistle  from  In- 
iana,  mentioning  that  the  state  of  our  Society  on 
le  American  continent  had  come  under  their  seri- 
us  deliberation,  on  account  of  the  existing  divi- 
ions  and  disunity  among  the  Yearly  Meetings ; 
fith  the  view  to  a  settlement  of  these  diflFercnees, 
nd  that  in  the  authority  of  truth,  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  states,  their  having  nominated  a  commit- 
ke  to  unite  in  conference  with  committees,  to  be 
Appointed  by  the  other  Yearly  Meetings.  From 
pformation  received  otherwise,  it  appears  that  sev- 


eral of  the  Yearly  Meetings  had   not   as  yet  ac- 
quiesced in  this  proposal  of  Indiana. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  postscript,  there 
followed  a  considerable  expression  of  opinion — 
First,  as  to  whether  this  meeting  should  give  the 
Committee  of  llepresentatives  any  instructions  how 
to  deal  with  it;  or  whether  to  leave  it  to  their  dis- 
cretion, which  latter  was  ultimately  agreed  to.  The 
course  which  it  might  be  proper  to  pursue  towards 
Philadelphia,  in  their  having  declined  to  address 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  refused  to  read  the  Epis- 
tles, (&c.,  sent  to  it,  came  also  under  consideration. 
Friends  appeared  nearly,  if  not  quite  unanimous, 
that  it  would  be  right  to  follow  the  example  of  last 
year,  and  not  attempt  to  address  that  meeting;  at 
the  same  time,  the  cherishing  of  christian  and  bro 
therly  afl'eetion  towards  its  members,  was  impres 
sively  insisted  upon — our  love  to  them  not  being  to 
be  measured  by  our  estimate  of  their  delinquencies. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  lan- 
guage was  appropriately  quoted: — "How  often 
shall  my  brother  trespass  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him.  Until  seven  times  ?  I  say  not  unto  thee  un- 
til seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven" — 
words  implying  the  universality  of  forgiveness. 
Copies  of  the  printed  Epistle  and  other  papers  is- 
sued by  this  meeting  are  however  to  be  sent  same 
as  last  year. 

The  Epistle  from  the  New  Western  Yearly 
Meeting  seemed  particularly  satisfactory,  and  was 
instructively  commented  upon.  As  usual,  the  Epis- 
tles were  consigned  to  the  Large  Committee. 

Adjourned  till  eleven  to-morrow  morning.  *   * 

Scventk-day  morning^  5th  motdk  21sl. — Met  at 
eleven,  and  sat  till  near  two  o'clock.  The  Quar- 
terly Bleetings  were  called  over,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  representatives  had  been 
intrusted  with  any  propositions,  when  there  were 
more  presented  than  we  remember  for  many  years. 
The  first  taken  up  was  one  from  Bristol,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  relating  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  the 
poor.  There  being  another  proposition,  with  a 
similar  object,  from  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, it  was  also  read.  *  *  *  They  both 
ask  for  the  entire  rescinding  of  the  Rules  in  rela- 
tion to  settlement. 

Previous  to  hearing  anything  from  the  represen- 
tatives in  support  of  their  respective  propositions, 
the  advices  in  reference  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
as  contained  in  the  book  of  Rules,  were  read.  Four 
Friends  of  Bristol  spoke  very  efltjctively  in  support 
of  the  proposition  from  their  Quarterly  Meeting. 
A  Friend  of  Birmingham  was  the  principal  speaker 
in  favour  of  the  other.  *  *  *  » 

[They  were  referred]  to  the  Large  Committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  half-past  ten  on 
Second-day  morning. 

Second-day  morning,  Fifth  mojith  23d. — The 
attendance  at  meeting  this  morning  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  at  any  previous  sitting.  *  *  * 
The  first  business  then  taken  up  was  the  proposi- 
tion from  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  relative  to  the  Rules  for  Arbitra- 
tion. Its  object  is  to  obtain  an  amendment  of 
Rule  6th  under  that  head.  The  proposition  ap- 
peared to  have  originated  in  the  case  of  a  party 
having  refused  or  neglected  to  name  an  arbitrator, 
and  thus  a  difference  had  remained  unsettled  for 
several  years,  by  which  Friends  had  been  placed 
in  difliculty  in  regard  to  the  answering  of  the  third 
Query.  *  *  *  Xhis  proposition  [was  referred] 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  with  authority  to 
take  the  whole  of  these  Rules  under  consideration, 
with  the  view  to  the  desired  revision.      *      *      * 

The  Annual  Reports  of  our  Public  Schools  were 
next  read.        *  ♦  #  # 


The  clerk  afterwards  brought  under  considera- 
tion how  it  might  be  best  to'dispose  of  the  Tes- 
timonies which  had  been  read  respecting  minister- 
ing FViends  deceased  ;  but  owing  to  a  diversity  of 
sentiment,  and  the  hour  for  adjourning  being  at 
hand,  the  framing  of  a  .suitable  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose was  confided  to  the  clerk  and  another  Friend 
to  bring  into  the  afternoon  sitting.  Adjourned  at 
half  past  two. 

^^  Second-day  afternoon.— Met  at  four  o'clock. 
The  clerk,  after  opening  the  meeting,  read  the  mi- 
nute which  himself  and  his  coadjutor  had  prepared 
respecting  the  printing  of  the  Testimonies — which 
was  to  intrust  that  service  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, with  permission  to  print  all,  or  such  only 
as  they  deemed  advisable  and  to  make  what  verbal 
corrections  might  be  requisite  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
being  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  such  altera- 
tions were  made  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  by  which  these  documents  had 
been  prepared,  and  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  did 
not  thereby  become  responsible  for  their  publication. 
A  committee  of  four  Friends  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  the  selected  minutes  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  proceedings,  as  formerly. 
Arrangements  were  also  agreed  upon  with  respect 
to  the  school  reports,  to  have  these  printed  along 
with  the  selected  minutes,  and  other  documents,  a*! 
the  expense  of  the  National  Stock,  and  not  that  of 
the  different  institutions. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  sittin<T  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  National  Stock  presented 
their  report,  which  was  read,  and  gave  a  very  fa- 
vourable view  of  the  finances.  »  »  # 
The  rest  of  this  sitting  was  occupied  in  hearinn- 
the  report  of  the  Conference,  appointed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  and  held  in  the  Eleventh 
month  last,  respecting  the  proposition  from  York 
Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Society's 
Carriage  Regulations,  and  in  regard  to  a  proposal 
ade  in  last  Yearly  Meeting  to  omit  the  latter 
clause  of  the  fourth  Query. 

As  already  well  known  to  most  readers,  the 
Conference  reported  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  recommend  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt  the 
said  proposition,  and  to  omit  the  said  clause  in  the 
fourth  Query. 

The  clerk  suggested  the  propriety  of  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Conference  giving  way  to  such 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion.  Many  other  Friends  accordingly  spoke, 
for  the  most  part  very  briefly,  confining  themselves 
to  the  York  proposition ;  and,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, apparently  very  equally  divided  for  and 
against. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  above  sugges- 
tion, there  was,  of  course,  as  he  remarked,  a  largo 
amount  of  unexpressed  sentiment;  and  though  it- 
was  urged  by  some  that  there  was  evidently  not 
that  amount  of  unanimity  that  would  warrant  al- 
teration, yet,  as  it  was  near  the  usual  time  for  ad- 
journing, and  as  the  subject  must  needs  be  again 
gone  into,  it  was  concluded  to  defer  the  further 
discussion  till  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  to 
hich  hour  the  adjournment  then  took  place. 
Third-day  morning,  Fifth  month  2Ath. — One 
or  two  short  communications  from  F'riends  in  the 
nistry,  followed  by  prayer,  preceded  the  regular 
business,  which,  as  will  above  be  seen,  was  the 
further  consideration  of  the  proposition  from  York- 
shire Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  the  marriage 
regulations  of  the  Society.  The  clerk  made  a  few 
rtinent  observations,  reminding  Friends  of  the 
high  profession  which  we  make  in  the  holding  of 
our  meetings  for  discipline  as  well  as  those  for  wor- 
ship, and  (referring  to  some  manifestations  last 
evening  not  quite  consistent  with  good  order)  de- 
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prccating  any  act  or  expression  which  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  solemnity  of  our  deliberations  respect 
ing  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  body. 

As  conveying  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  expression  of  sentiment  was  carried,  it  may  bt 
mentioned  that  the  whole  sitting  of  four  hours  wa; 
entirely  occupied  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposi 
tion,  and  whether  to  reject  or  adopt  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Conference.  It  would  probably  be 
neither  interesting  nor  profitable  to  attempt  to  say 
how  many  spoke  on  either  side,  nor  to  recapitulate 
at  any  length  their  remarks.  While  there  was 
viously  not  that  unanimity  which  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  witness  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance,  it  may  be  safely  said  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  direction  in  which  the  preponderance 
lay ;  and  although  the  absence  of  unanimity  was 
urged  by  one  or  more  Friends,  as  an  indication 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  the  meeting  to  ac 
cept  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  there 
was  yet  on  the  part  of  others,  who  were  unable  to 
go  along  with  the  prevailing  judgment,  so  much  of 
brotherly  condescension  manifested,  and  such  will- 
ingness to  pay  deference  to  that  judgment,  that  the 
discussion  came  to  a  close,  having  been  conducted 
with  great  good  feeling  throughout. 

Before  reading  the  minute  which  he  had  pre 
pared,  the  clerk  made  some  judicious  comments 
upon  this  case  and  others,  in  reference  to  coming  tc 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  judgment  of  the  meeting. 
To  pronounce  a  decision  on  the  first  introduction 
of  an  important  subject,  and  amidst  much  conflict- 
ing feeling,  the  clerk  observed,  would  be  obviously 
improper.  How  widely  different,  however,  from 
this  was  the  case  with  the  question  now  before  the 
meeting.  It  had  been  amply  discussed  for  three 
successive  years  in  this  Yearly  Meeting,  as  also  in 
the  committee  of  representatives,  and  ultimately 
recommended  by  that  body  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Yearly  Meeting;  which,  even 
then,  deferred  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  ap- 
pointed a  conference  to  renew  the  coujidoration  of 
it ;  and  finally,  that  conference  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition  under  review  ;  and  a 
still  further  long  protracted  discussion  of  it  in  two 
sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  having  now  taken 
place,  the  clerk  said  he  could  not  but  submit,  after 
taking  all  this  into  account,  and  the  obvious  pre- 
vailing judgment,  that  the  time  teas  come  for  ac- 
ceding to  the  course  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence— viz.,  to  adopt  the  proposition.  He  then  read 
the  minute  recording  this  to  be  the  meeting's  con- 
clusion, and  directing  the  Meeting  for  Suflerings  to 
obtain  the  necessary  legal  alterations  in  existing 
enactments,  and  to  provide  such  well  considered 
measures  as  might  be  requisite  for  such  marriages 
as  the  proposition  contemplates,  being  solemnized 
according  to  our  usages  in  our  meetings,  and  re- 
corded by  our  registering  ofiicers.  The  minute 
further  states,  that  in  now  extending  the  privilege 
of  being  thus  married,  none  of  the  rights  of  mem- 
bership, nor  claims  to  maintenance,  are  thereby 
acquired,  either  by  the  parents  or  their  offspring; 
and  it  is  the  Yearly  Meeting's  concern  that  the 
testimony  of  our  Society  against  marriages  between 
individuals  not  united  in  religious  view,  should  re- 
main unimpaired.       *  #  «  * 

(Concluded  in  our  neit.) 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Sixth  mo.  8tli. 

The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  deliverca  her  opening 
speech  to  Parliament  on  the  7th.  She  laments  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Italy,  says  her  influence  was  everted 
to  prevent  it,  and  proclaims  her  strict  neutrality.  She 
says  the  navy  has  been  increased  beyond  the  authority 
granted  by  Parliament,  and  asks  for  its  sanction.  She 
expresses   the  hope  that  the   Reform  question  will  be 


settled  at  this  or  the  next  session.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Liberals  had  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address  to  the  throne,  in  reply  to  the  Royal  speech,  de- 
claring that  the  Queen's  ministers  do  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  Parliament,  and  a  debate  thereupon  was 
pending.  D'Israeli  had  announced  in  Parliament  that 
the  question  of  reform  would  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session.  He  also  stated  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
goverument  would  be  non-intervention  and  peace.  There 
was  no  material  change  in  the  Liverpool  markets.  Con- 
sols, 93J  a  asj. 

The  War. — The  despatches  from  Sardinia  and  Lom- 
bardy  report  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  contend- 
ing armies,  attended  with  fearful  destruction  of  human 
life.  The  Austrians  made  two  attempts  to  retake  Pa- 
k-stro  from  the  Sardinians,  but  were  repulsed  after 
sanguinary  encounters.  About  one  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken  from  the  Austrians;  the  loss  on  both  sides 
is  said  to  have  been  severe.  From  400  to  500  Austrian 
soldiers  were  driven  into  a  canal,  and  drowned.  Soon 
after,  a  general  movement  of  the  allied  forces  took  place, 
and  some  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  army  entered 
Lombardy,  crossing  the  Ticino  at  Bufl'alora  and  Turbigo, 
On  the  4th  and  5th,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  al 
Magenta,  twelve  miles  from  Milan,  between  the  allied 
army  under  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  Austrian  array 
under  Gen.  Hess.  According  to  the  French  account,  the 
Austrians  were  defeated,  witli  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  thousand  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  French  is  variously  stated  at  from  three  thou- 
sand to  twelve  thousand  men.  These  numbers  are  pro- 
bably conjectural,  all  that  is  certainly  known  being  thai 
a  general  engagement  had  taken  place,  which  resulted 
adversely  to  the  Austrians.  There  hal  been  a  general 
revolt  at  Milan,  and  the  people  had  declared  in  favour 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  Austrian  garrison  had 
withdrawn  from  Milan,  and  the  French  were  about  en 
tering  it.  The  French  squadron  in  the  Adriatic  had 
captured  thirty-five  Austrian  vessels,  valued  at  four  mil 

ns  of  pounds. 

France. — The  city  of  Paris  had  been  illuminated  o 
account  of  the  reported  victory  at  Magenta.  The  Pari 
"ourse  was  active,  and  price.iof  the  public  funds  highei 
Confidence  was  somewhat  restored  in  commercial  circles 

d  business  was  more  animated.  It  was  feared  th< 
prevailing  wet  weather  would  damage  the  crops. 

Austria. — On  the  4th,  a  great  religious  solemnity,  with 
processions  and  public  prayers,  took  place  at  Vienna, 
the  object  being  to  implore  Heaven  to  bless  the  Austrian 
i  with  victory.  All  the  members  of  the  imperial 
ly  and  the  ministers  were  present.  Mass  was  read 
by  the  Pope's  nuncio.  The  despatches  from  the  field  of 
baltle  received  at  Vienna  do  not  admit  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrian  forces.  The  engagements  near  Milan  are  re 
presented  as  terrible  couflicts  without  decisive  results. 

Germany. — A  despatch  from  Darmstadt  says,  that  at 

e  opening  of  the  Chambers  there,  the  Presidents  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  declared  in  favour  of 
war  against  France. 

Russia. — An  important  circular  from  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoffto  the  envoys  of  Russia,  at  the  several  courts  of 
Germany,  declares  that  if  Germany  goes  to  the  aid  of 
Austria,  the  political  equilibrium  resulting  from  the 
treaties  by  which  the  Germanic  confederation  is  consti 
tuted,  will  be  destroyed. 

Swilzerland. — The  government  seems   determined  to 

untain  a  strict  neutrality.  Fugitives  from  either  side 
arriving  in   the   Swiss   territory,   are  immediately  dis- 

U.NiTED  States. — Relations  with  Spain. — Recent  in- 
formation from  Madrid  show  that  however  desirable,  or 
otherwise,  it  may  be  for  the  United  States  to  acquire 
Cuba,  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  such  a  consum- 

tion,  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  the  negotiation 

a  commercial  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Gardiner  Claim. — The  government  has  recovered 
the  claim  of  $130,000  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Gardiner, 
the  forger  of  Mexican  claims,  and  the  money  has  been 
paid  over. 

2feio  York. — Mortality  last  week,  388.  Four  persons 
are  to  be  executed  within  the  walls  of  the  city  prison  on 
the  22d  of  next  month.  One  of  these  persons  has  been 
icted  of  arson,  and  the  others  of  murder.  The  new 
city  Directory  contains  147,325  names  ;  last  year  it  con- 
tained but  139,804  names.  These  figures  show  an  in- 
crease of  7521  families  or  business  establishments  dur- 
ng  the  year,  and  are  an  evidence  of  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness during  that  period. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  197.     On  the  20th, 

les  of  beef  cattle  ranged  from  9  els.  to  12  cts.,  the  lat- 
ter for  a  few  lots  of  extra  quality.  The  supply  was  large, 

d  prices  down.     The  sales  at  the  drove  yards,  in  the 


twenty-fourth  ward,  reached  over  1300  head ;  at  Marti 
avenue,  over  900  head  were  offered,  and  sold,  except  ] 
which  were  sent  to  New  York. 

Treasury  Note  Loan. — On  the  20th,  the  proposals 
the  five  million  Treasury  note  loan  were  opened  by  t 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There  were  upwards  of  foi 
bidders,  and  about  fourteen  millions  were  bid  for, 
from  six  to  five  per  cent.  The  loan  was  awarded  to  t 
lowest  bidders,  §1,000,000  being  taken  at  5  per  cen 
§2,700,000  at  5.}  a  5|,  and  the  remainder  at  6  per  cei 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quot 
tions  on  the  20th  inst.  CiiKinnati — Red  wheat,  $1.31 
$1.40;  white,  $1.30  a  $1.50;  flour,  $6.60  a  $G.70.  Bi 
timore~Red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.60 ;  white,  $1.60  a  $1.8 
Howard  st.  flour,  $7.00,  market  dull;  yellow  corn,  . 
cts.  a  84  cts. ;  white,  82  cts.  a  85  cts.  New  York— St 
Kentucky  wheat,  $1.52;  white  Michigan,  $1.60;  coi 
yellow  and  white,  81  cts.  a  85  cts. ;  oats,  47  cts.  a  52  cti 
flour,  $5.90  a  $6.20  forState;  extra  Ohio,  $6.75  a  $7.1^ 
Southern,  $7.00  a  $7.50.  Philadelphia— yVheat  dull  ai 
in  little  demand,  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red,  at  Sl.i 
a  $1.75;  white,  $1.80  a  $1.85;  yellow  corn,  87  cts 
oats,  46  cts.  a  50  cts.;  flour,  good  superfine,  $7.2E 
Western  extra,  $7.50. 

Miscellaneous. — Farmers'  High  School. — The  School : 
Centre  county,  Pa.,  has  now  one  hundred  and  four  sti 
dents  enrolled,  and  numerous  others  have  applied,  bi 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  admittance  at  present.  The: 
are  seventy  acres  in  corn,  eighty  in  wheat,  and  one  hut 
dred  in  grass,  the  care  of  which  devolves  upon  the  sti 
dents.  All  the  crops,  it  is  said,  look  well,  and  the  woi 
moves  along  successfully. 

Camels  on  a  Plantation.— "Yhe  Selma  (Ala.)  Sentim 
says,  "The  camels  purchased  by  Woolsey,  from  Cap 
Mackade,  last  week,  seem  to  answer  many  useful  puij 
poses.  The  other  day  one  of  the  animals,  with  its 
brought  twelve  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  town  to  mil 
So  one  camel  in  millery  alone  will  answer  the  purpos 
of  a  wagon  and  two  mules,  and  will  travel  over  th 
ground  much  faster  than  the  mules.  We  undei 
they  have  been  tried  in  the  plow,  and  answer  the  pm 
pose  admirably,  being  docile  and  easily  managed." 

Population  of  Egypt. — According  to  a  late  census,  th 
population  is  5,125,000;  in  1847,  it  was  4,250,000.  I 
1798,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  numbered  onl, 
20,000  ;  in  1847,  the  population  was  330,000  ;  now  it  i 
nearly  400,000. 

The  McDonough  Estate,  after  long  years  of  litigation 
appears  to  have  been  settled  at  last — so  far  as  the  inte; 
rest  of  Baltimore  is  concerned,  and  the  shaie  of  that  cit; 
amounts  to  between  $700,000  and  $800,000. 

FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE. 
A  female  Friend  is  wanted  at  this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebexezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  20th,  1859. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  for  the  station  of  Governor  in  tin 
Boys'  department. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Nathan  Sharpless,  Concordville, 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington, 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester, 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  20th,  1859. 

WANTED. 

For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Teacher  quai 
lificd  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  the  1  ' 
branches  of  study.     Application  may  be  made  ti 
boraU  M.  Williamson,  No.   1024  Arch  street;  .M;i 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Pcnn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  Allen, 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.     Early  application  is  desire. 

Fifth  mo.  24th,  1859. 


Married,  on  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Guernsey, 
Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  Joel  Bailev,  of  Belmont  county,' 
to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  HoUoway, 
(both  deceased,}  of  former  place. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  10th  ult.,  in  the  73d  yei 
her  age,  Rebecca  J.  Smedlet  ;  a  member  of  Middlcl 
ticular  and  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

PILE  &  M'ELBOY,  PKINXEKS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Ban Iv. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Rebecca  Ilubbs. 

(CuntiDued  from  page  300.) 

Beside  the  above  brief  notice,  she  has  left  some 
morandums  of  this  second  visit,  of  which  the 
lowing  are  a  part,  viz  : 

''  Fittk  month  23d,  1832.  Left  home,  and  cross- 
over to  Wilmington,  and  next  day  attended 
jstern  Select  Quarterly,  where  was  a  part  of  the 
arly  Meeting's  committee,  among  whom  I  felt 
'self  as  a  grasshopper  yet  sheltered  among  the 
en  leaves.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  a  fa- 
ired season,  and  after  it,  we  went  home  with  a 
end  whose  family,  though  much  afflicted,  were, 
)elieve,  enrolled  among  the  righteous. 
'  25th.  Had  an  appointed  meeting  at  London 
ove,  which  was  well  attended.  Much  cxerci.se 
1  to  my  lot,  and  I  was  engaged  in  the  ability 
en  me,  to  exalt  the  Divine  power  and  merits  of 
•  blessed  lledeomer,  his  medintorial  office  and 
sanctifying  power,  as  altogether  sufficient  to 
ry  on  and  complete  the  restoration  and  full 
vation  of  all  those  who  come  unto  Him  in  their 
arts  with  true  penitence,  and  a  firm  belief,  that 
J  can  forgive  their  sins.  TLe  Friend  with  whom 
diued,  informed  me  that  a  person  of  much  note 
the  world,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  said  af- 
the  meeting,  he  was  glad  he  was  there,  and 
it  the  doctrine  delivered  was  such  as  no  chris- 
n  could  find  fault  with.  We  parted  with  the 
in  much  love,  and  he  remarked  with  tears, 
at  he  believed  this  meeting  was  among  the  right 

"  26th.  Attended  Kennett  meeting,  and  in  the 
;ernoon  had  an  appointed  meeting  in  a  private 
"  iiig.     Several  neighbours  came  in,  and  I  had 

revive  the  precious  word  of  ancient  promise, — 

he  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
id  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
ossom  as  the  rose  ;'  and  Ilhoda  added  a  concur- 
testimony.     We  were  comforted   together  in 

r  silent  waiting  before  Him,  who  is  forever 
Drthy,  and  I  thought,  Oh,  how  precious  is  the 
lity  of  the  Spirit. 

"  27th.  Were  at  Hockesson  meeting,  where  I 

reminded  of  the  gentle  and  innocent  nature  of 

,e  dove,  by  which  Noah  was  informed  that  the 

aters  were  assuaged  from  ofi"  the  earth,  and  had 

recommend  it.  At  the  Friend's  house,  where  we 
dged  that  night,  we  had  a  religious  opportunity 


in  which  my  companion  had  to  impart  counsel  to 
the  family.  My  exercise  was  for  a  young  man 
from  England,  who  was  there  learning  the  busi- 
ness of  farming,  reminding  him  of  the  covenant  of 
the  patriar;h  in  ancient  days,  when  he  was  leaving 
his  kindred  and  his  country,  viz  :  If  God  will  be 
with  mo,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go, 
and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put 
on,     .     .     .     then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God,  &c. 

"  28th.  At  Spencer's  meeting  where  I  thought  I 
got  along  in  rather  a  hobbling  way,  having  very 
close  exercise  and  trying  work.  I  had  to  speak 
of  the  falling  away  of  some,  and  the  blindness  in 
part  which,  the  apostle  said,  happened  to  Israel : 
also  of  our  Saviour's  description  of  what  it  was 
that  defiled  a  man.  At  this  meeting  Friends  and 
the  separatists  met  together. 

"29th.  At  New  Garden  meeting,  where  my 
mind  was  soon  turned  to  Him,  who  is  the  Author 
of  life  and  of  all  our  many  blessings,  and  I  was 
led  to  revive  the  expression  of  the  Psalmist, — 
0  Lord,  our  Lord  !  How  excellent  is  thy  Name 
in  all  the  earth  !  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the 
heavens,'  &c.  I  had  also  to  speak  of  the  faith  and 
faithfulness  of  holy  Stephen,  the  martyr,  and  of 
Paul's  being  converted  by  the  power  of  Christ's 
Spirit  from  a  persecutor,  to  become  a  chosen  ve.ssel 
to  publish  his  gospel.  Friends  said  they  thought 
we  were  favoured  with  a  good  meeting. 

"  Next  day  attended  West  Grove  meeting,  where 
my  companion  was  engaged  in  prayer.  My  state 
for  a  time  was  like  that  of  the  heath  in  the  desert 
that  knows  not  when  good  cometh.  But  at  length 
I  had  to  mention  that  L  was  the  companion  of  those 
who  were  so  sensible  of  their  own  weakness  and 
unworthiuess,  and  of  their  poor,  dependent  state, 
tliat  they  could  in   heart  acknowledge  that  they 

d  nothing  to  boast  of  but  infirmities,  whom  I  de- 
sired to  encourage.  After  meeting,  went  to  our 
friends,  William  and  Hannah  Jackson's.  William 
was  very  weak  and  infirm,  but  alive  and  green  in 
the  sweetness  and  power  of  Truth.  They  live  in 
much  simplicity  and  plainness,  and  are  both  above 
eighty  years  of  age;  and  in  feeling  their  redeemed 
tato,  '  I  said  in  my  heart,  let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  theirs.' 

"  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  Hicksite,  who  said, 
'  I  believe  Christ  gave  his  life  for  us,  that  is,  his 
whole  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  doing  good  for 
us.'  I  replied  that  there  was  more  than  that,  and 
more  than  mere  example  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
propitiation.  She  said,  '  We  mu-t  do  our  duty  as 
be  did  his.'  I  said,  'The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
kept  the  moral  law,  but  our  Saviour  said.  Except 
your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  can  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  to  be  clothed  with 
Christ's  righteousness,  it  is  needful  for  us  to  be- 
lieve in  Him  ;  and  to  become  new  creatures,  which 
we  can  only  experience  by  and  through  Christ 
Jesus  our  Helper  and  Redeemer,  by  his  quicken- 
ening  power  and  life-giving  spirit,  illuminating  our 
dark  understandings,  purifying  our  hearts,  and  con- 
verting us  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of 
grace.'  We  parted  from  each  other  with  tender 
regard." 


After  attending  meetings  at  Fallowfield  and 
Columbia,  she  had  an  appointed  meeting  at  Lan- 
caster, of  which  she  writes  : 

"  We  dined  with  our  valued  friend,  Hannah 
Gibbons,  and  I  liad  to  propose  a  meeting  being  ap- 
pointed at  Lancaster,  which  it  was  a  great  trial  to 
me  to  mention.  Tdy  companions  sympathized  with 
me  in  the  baptism  I  had  to  pass  through,  and 
Abraham  Gibbons  being  sent  for,  the  proposal  was 
solidly  considered,  and  Abraham  said  he  would 
take  all  the  necessary  care  in  giving  notice,  &c. 
When  we  reached  the  town,  we  were  mot  by  seve- 
ral Friends,  who  had  come  to  be  with  us,  of  which 
I  was  very  glad.  The  house  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple, and  many  who  came  could  not  find  seats.  As 
I  took  my  seat,  and  beheld  such  a  large  company, 
the  words  arose  in  my  heart,  '  here  is  the  wood  and 
the  fire,  but  whore  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt  ofi'er- 
ing,'  feeling  low  and  poor.  But  my  heart  was  soon 
warmed  with  gospel  love,  and  tears  fell  from  my 
eyes ;  and  I  had  first  to  mention  that  great  and 
worthy  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  'God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  Him  might  be  saved.'  Many  ap- 
peared very  serious,  an  awful  silence  soon  spread 
over  the  meeting,  and  help  was  given  in  the  need- 
ful time  both  to  visitors  and  visited.  There  was 
such  a  solemn  stillness  nearly  all  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  that  it  was  evidently  not  of  man  but  of 
the  Lord,  and  unto  Him  be  all  praise  given.  After 
it  was  over,  I  felt  myself  a  poor,  unworthy  one, 
like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  people,  several  of  whom  thanked 
us  for  coming  among  them,  and  with  expressions 
of  tenderness  and  love  desired  a  blessing  for  us, 
saying  their  hearts  had  been  made  glad  that  day. 
After  we  got  to  the  inn,  one  of  the  Friends  of  the 
neighbourhood  remarked,  '  0,  what  a  favour ! 
there  has  not  been  such  a  meeting  here  for  many 
years.'  We  had  many  proofs  of  the  kindness  and 
good  feelings  of  the  people  of  Lancaster  towards 
Friends,  and  as  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
inhabitants  were  at  the  meeting,  I  was  truly  glad. 

"  Second-day.  Rode  to  Lampeter  meeting,  where 
my  companion  bore  a  short  but  good  testimony, 
and  I  had  a  little  to  add  from  the  words  :  It  ia 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the 
house  of  feasting." 

After  being  at  Bart  meeting,  they  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Sadsbury,  of  which  Rebecca 
writes  :  "  There'being  many  of  the  elderly  part  of 
Society  there,  I  felt  cautious  of  taking  up  the  time, 
or  intruding  upon  them,  and  mentioned  that  my 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  was,  that  the  aged 
ones  who  had  known  the  Lord  to  be  their  morning 
light,  the  stay  of  their  youth  and  meridian  day, 
and  who,  in  looking  back  over  their  spiritual  war- 
fare, can  say  with  David,  'Thou,  0  Lord,  hast 
covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle,'  might  con- 
tinue steadfast  unto  the  end,  and  joyfully  experi- 
ence Him  to  be  their  refuge,  the  staff  of  their  old 
age  and  their  evening  song. 

"  Fourth-day.  Went  to  East  Cain  meeting,  where 
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I  was  engaged  in  setting  forth  the  truth  that  '  the  bills  and  the  Welsh  mountain?,  making  them  beau- 
TYorld  by  wisdom  knows  not  God,'  and  that  it  isjtit'ul  to  behold,  while  the  sight  of  the  cattle  feed- 
only  as  we  learn  of  Christ,  the  wisdom  which  jing  upon  their  sides,  and  of  the  rich  pastures  in 
Cometh  from  above,  that  we  can  become  wise  unto  the  valleys  as  we  passed  along,  were  truly  delight- 


salvation.  My  companion  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  failh  in  Jesus  Christ,  mentioning  the  centurion's 
firm  belief  that  he  could  heal  his  servant.  We 
went  to  dine  with  a  Friend,  who  has  great  posses- 
sions, and  such  are  in  danger  of  hiding  their  Lord's 
talent  in  the  earth.  But  as  temporal  riches  are 
uncertain,  and  often  make  to  themselves  wings,  and 
fly  away,  it  is  great  wisdom  to  be  striving  to  be- 
come new  creatures,  whose  trust  is  not  in  uncertain 
riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  and  to  be  laying  up 
treasure  in  heaven.  Here  I  met  with  a  young 
Friend,  whose  mother  and  other  near  relations  had 
gone  with  the  separatists.  I  had  some  solid  con- 
versation with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, 
'  If  the  devil  can  but  get  us,  he  cares  not  by  what 
means  ;  whether  he  beguile  and  deceive  us — wh 
ther  he  cast  us  down,  or  raise  our  minds  above  the 
true  witness.' 

"  Fifth-day.  At  Cain  meeting,  where  I  felt  very 
comfortable  in  the  revival  and  mention  of  the  p 
sage,  '  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
one  to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard 
it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before 
him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that 
thought  upon  his  Name.  x\nd  they  shall  be  mine 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make 
up  my  jewels,  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  ma 
spareth  bis  own  son  that  serveth  him.  Then  sha 
ye  return  and  discern  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him 
that  serveth  him  not.' 

"  Sixth  day.  Attended  East  Sadsbury  meeting, 
where  was  a  burial,  and  after  it  was  over,  the  very 
large  company  attending  it,  came  into  the  meeting, 
■where  we  had  a  solemn  time.  I  was  led  to  hold 
up  the  important  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  '  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
have  sinned.'  But  notwithstanding  such  was  the 
sad  state  of  mankind  in  the  fall,  through  D 
goodness  and  mercy  to  man,  a  way  of  restoration 
was  provided,  and  through  the  obedience  of  One, 
the  free  gift  of  grace  came  upon  all  men  unto  jus- 
tification of  life ;  that  we  might  joy  in  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  re- 
ceived the  atonement.  Thus  might  we  be  pre- 
pared for  a  happy  resurrection,  and  as  through 
the  goodness  of  our  great  Creator,  we  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  live,  we  should  thus  come  to  esteem  it 
a  glorious  privilege  to  die. 

"On  Seventh-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  month,  set 
off  for  Robeson  or  the  Forest  meeting,  twenty 
miles  distant,  which  we  attended  on  First-day. 
Many  more  came  to  it  than  I  expected  to  see,  and 
I  admired  where  they  came  from.  I  revived  the 
saying  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  '  Hear,  0  heavens, 
and  give  ear,  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 
I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ;  but  Israel 
doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.' 
I  then  pointed  to  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour,  in  whom 
is  the  availing  help  of  all  to  bring  them  out  of  this 
lapsed  condition.  My  companion  also  had  a  short 
but  sweet  testimony.  After  meeting,  the  people 
were  very  kind,  and  showed  us  much  respect;  one 
woman  particularly  who  wore  gay  apparel,  was 
affected  to  tears,  and  I  thought  she  had  been  with 
Jesus,  for  her  speech  bewrayed  her.  Many  Friends 
came  to  the  house  where  we  dined,  and  before  wi 
left,  we  had  a  tender  parting  opportunity. 

"  As  we  proceeded  towards  the  next  meeting,  th 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  green  tops  of  the  Warwick 


ful;   and  I  was  reminded  of  the  test,  '  The  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills  are  his.' 

Second-day.  At  Nantmele  meeting,  it  seemed 
hard  work  to  find  the  stepping  stones,  and  to  keep 
upon  them.  I  was  engaged  to  invite  all  to  endea- 
vour to  know  ior  themselves  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Christianity  iii  Madagascar 


Ellis  seems  to  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  queen's  son,  and,  on  different  occasions,  had 
with  him  much  grave  and  earnest  conversation  on 
subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  pro.-perity 
of  his  country.  The  young  man  spoke  feelingly  of 
the  difficulties  which  impeded  improvement  among 
the  people,  and  made  many  inquiries  respecting 
the  sources  of  prosperity  in  England  and  other 
countries.  The  marked  humanity  of  his  feelings, 
the  correctness  of  many  of  his  views,  and  his  earnest 
desire  after  the  true  welfare  of  the  nation,  were 
calculated  to  inspire  cheering  hopes  for  the  future, 
should  his  life  be  preserved. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  "  The  prince  said 
it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  all  he  could  to  mi- 
tigate the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  to  render 
them  contented  and  prosperous;  and  that,  if  his 
life  was  spared,  he  should  still  do  so,  trusting  in 
God  to  direct  and  preserve  him.  He  said  some  of 
his  friends  remonstrated  with  him  for  going  about 
with  so  few  attendants.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  I  put 
my  trust  in  God,  If  it  be  His  will  that  I  should 
live.  He  will  protect  me.'  I  said,  '  Yes  ;  God  will 
preserve  us  in  doing  what  is  right ;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  use  the  means  He  places  within  our  reach 
to  prevent  wicked  men  from  doing  mischief.'  He 
said,  'I  do  not  think  I  should,  in  reality,  be  more 
safe  with  a  larger  number  of  attendants.  My  chief 
trust  is  in  God.     He  is  the  Sovereign  of  life.' 

'  The  sentiment  thus  expressed  was  often  re- 
peated by  the  prince,  and  had  been  more  than 
once  exemplified  in  his  conduct.  I  heard  from 
more  parties  than  one,  that,  but  a  short  time  before 
my  arrival  at  the  capital,  an  attempt  had  been 
upon  his  life.  One  of  the  idol-keepers  was 
said  to  have  concealed  himself,  with  some  of  his 
adherents,  in  a  part  of  the  way  along  which  the 
prince  was  expected  to  pass  in  going  to  visit  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  sick.  The  assassin 
had  raised  his  spear  as  the  prince  approached 
and,  if  not  actually  making  the  thrust,  it  was  so 
near  his  person  that  the  prince  either  seized 
dashed  aside  the  weapon  with  his  own  hand.  The 
attendants  of  the  prince  secured  and  would  h 
despatched  the  man  at  once,  and  the  chief  ofiicer, 
it  is  said,  gave  orders  for  him  to  be  put  to  death 
that  night;  but  the  prince  interposed,  and  said 
'  God  is  the  Sovereign  of  life.  He  has  preserved 
my  life,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  its  continued 
preservation  that  I  should  destroy  the  life  of  this 
man.  Let  him  live,  but  be  sent  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  there  secured  so  as  to  prevent 
farther  mischief  to  me  or  to  others.'  In  ci 
quence  of  these  words,  the  man  was  not  put  to 
death." 

One  of  the  means  which  our  author  had  provided 
for  interesting  and  amusing  the  authorities  and 
chief  persons  at  the  capital,  and  making  his  resi- 
dence there  acceptable,  while  engaged  in  inquiries 
and  labours  of  a  more  important  character,  was  a 
photographic  apparatus.    This  enabled  him  to  take 


likenesses  of  a  number  of  the  persons  about  their- 
court  and  others,  to  their  great  gratification.     Hejt- 
was  also  frequently  called  on  to  prescribe  for  the  is,' 
sick,  who  seemed  to  be  rather  numerous,  and  suffer- 1 1 
ing  for  want  of  anything  like  an  enlightened  know-  :i; 
ledge   of  remedies   and   their  proper    application. In 
Thus  occupied,  the  month  allotted  for  the  visit  soonlf 
wore  away,  and  being  desirous  of  remaining  longer,  i|' 
he  wrote  a  respectful  application  to  the  queen  for  I 
permission  to  prolong  his  stay  nine  months,  or  until i^) 
the  approaching  sickly  season  in  the  low  country 
was  over.     The  queen,  however,  being  probably!  = 
suspicious  of  her  visiter's  object  in  desiring  to  re-| 
main,  soon  sent  him  a  message  to  the  effect  thati 
she  had  been  much  pleased  with  his  visit,  the  pre-| 
sents  from  England,  &c. ;  but  as  the  time  limited 
had  nearly  expired,  it  was  best  he  should  return!, 
as  soon  as  he   could   arrange  his  packages.     He  It 
was  also  informed  that  the  queen  would   provide 
bearers  for  his  palanquin  and  packages  as  soon  asi^ 
he  was  ready,  and  that  orders  would  be  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Tamatave  to  give  him  ten  oxen  as  a 
present  from  the  queen,  and  twenty  oxen  as  a  pre- 
ent  to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius.    Nothing  there-|i 
fore  remained  but  to  yield  a  prompt  and  cheerful 
ompliauce,  and  prepare  for  a  final  parting  fromii 
the  friends  he  had  found  here,  and  who  clung  to' 
him  to  the  last  moment,  sorrowing  that  they  should)!. 
no  more  behold  the  face   of  one  who  had  endea-' 
voured  to  cheer  and  comfort  them  in  their  trying 
otment,  and  who  had  doubtless  encouraged  them 
hold   on    their   way   in    patient    steadfastness, 
hoping  for  the  blessed  recompense  of  reward  laid 
up  in  heaven  for  all  those  who  hold  fast  their  inte- 
ty  to  the  end.     Having  given  them  such  advice: 
seemed  suited  to  their   circumstances,  he  wasi 
compelled  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  under  feel- 
ings of  solemn  and  affectionate  interest.  The  young  ji 
prince  accompanied  him  some  distance  as  a  markll 
of  respect,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day's 
journey,  several  "friends"  from  the  capital  over-| 
took  him,  being  desirous  of  spending  a  few  more  \ 
hours  in  his  company.  | 

"  Thus,"  he  says,  "  ended  my  visit  to  the  capi- ; 
tal  of  Madagascar,  and  my  intercourse  with  this 
people.  *  *  *  In  reference  to  the  religion  of, 
the  present,  reasons  which  are  obvious,  require 
silence.  No  one  would  wish  to  implicate  the  living 
in  the  calamities  that  were  endured  by  the  dead. 
The  laws  again.-t  the  christian  religion  are  not  re- 
pealed ;  and  may,  for  purposes  to  us  inscrutable,  be 
allowed  by  the  All-wise  and  All-merciful  God  to 
be  again  enforced.  It  may  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  opportunities  of  observing 
it  have  extended,  the  religion  of  the  present  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  past,  and  appears  to  be  sincere 
and  satisfactory,  a  religion  derived  simply  and 
solely  from  the  teachings  of  (the  Bible),  unfolded, 
applied,  and  sustained  by  the  operations  of  thaj 
Holy  Spirit.  Under  this  Divine  influence,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  a  measure  of  development 
that  is  truly  marvellous.  That  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  source  alone,  would  appear  from  the  fact- 
that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  suffered, 
became  christians  after  the  last  missionaries  had 
left  the  country.  I  repeatedly  passed  the  places 
where  the  martyrs  suffered — spots  that  will  be  i- -lU- 
secrated  by  the  most  hallowed  and  affectionate  as- 
sociations in  the  minds  of  the  Malagasy  throughout 
all  future  ages.  I  had  met  and  conversed  re- 
peatedly with  their  widowed  survivors  and  their 
orphan  children,  as  well  as  with  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  and  the  quiet 
triumph  of  their  death  ;  and  from  their  testimony 
had  derived  more  than  confirmation  of  all  that  wo 
had  previously  heard.  *  *  *  Deeply  affecting 
were  the  details  which  I  received  of  the  sorrows 
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id  the  consolations  of  the  suiferers  ;  of  their  con- 
ict  ill  the  hour  of  peril,  as  well  as  on  the  day  of 
peaebiiieut  and  of  trial  ;  with  the  noble  testi- 
jijy  which  they  bore,  when  brought  before  judges 
A  rulers,  for  His  name's  sake.  The  following 
act  and  verbatim  statements  refer  to  the  severe 
r.iteution  in  the  year  1849,  and  will  make  their 
,n  iippeal  to  every  heart.  They  are  oifered  with- 
t  :ip[irehension,  as  those  to  whom  they  refer 
vi:  [lasscd  into  a  world  where  '  the  fury  of  the 
pir.--or'  and  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutor  can 
ver  enter. 

"On  the  14th  of  March,  1849,  the  officer  be- 
■e  whom  the  christians  were  examined,  said, 
)o  you  pray  to  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the 
rth  V 

"  R answered,  '  I  do  not  pray  to  these,  for 

3  hand  of  God  made  them.' 

"  '  Do  you  pray  to  the  twelve  mountains  that  are 

cred  V 

"  R ,  '  I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  they  are 

juntalns.' 

Do  you  pray  to  the  idols  that  render  sacred 
i  kings  V 

"  R ,  '  I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  the  hand 

man  made  them.' 

" '  Do  you  pray  to  the  ancestors  of  the  sove- 

gns?' 

■  ■" ,  '  Kings  and  rulers  are  given  by  God 

it  we  should  serve  and  obey  them,  and  render 
homage.     Nevertheless,  they  are  only  men 
e  ourselves  :  when  we  pray,  we  pray  to  God 
me.' 
" '  You  make  distinct,  and  observe  the  Sabbath- 

y-' 

■  — R,  '  That  is  the  day  of  the  Great  God  ; 
•  in  sis  days  the  Lord  made  all  his  works.  But 
id  rested  on  the  seventh,  and  he  caused  it  to  be 
ly;   and  I  rest,  or  keep  sacred  that  day.' 

And  in  a  similar  manner  answered  all  the 
ristians.     And  when  a  man  who  had  kept  aloof, 

that  one — a  woman — did  not  deny  God,  and 
uembered  that  to  deny  God  was  followed  with 
npunction,  he  went  and  spoke  as  the  others  had 
And  when  these  brethren  and  sisters  were 
,  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  who  had  heard 
lir  confession,  came  and  said  to  them,  '  Be  not 
•aid,  for  it  is  well,  if  for  that  you  die.'  He  was 
ioldier  from  a  distance,  and  not  of  the  number 
the  accused.     Then  he  was  examined,  and  as 

made   the    same    avowal,   they    bound    him 


and  the  officer  was  about  to  return  to  the  chief 
authorities,  the  four  sentenced  to  be  burned,  re- 
fjuested  him  to  ask  that  they  might  be  killed  first, 
and  then  burned.     But  they  were  burned  alive. 

"  When  tli^  officer  was  gone,  tliey  took  those 
eighteen  away  to  put  them  to  death.  The  four- 
teen they  tied  by  the  hands  and  the  feet  to  long 
poles,  and  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  And  these 
brethren  prayed,  and  spoke  to  the  people,  as  they 
were  being  carried  along.  And  some  who  beheld 
them,  said  that  their  f:\ces  were  like  the  ficcs  of 
angels.  And  when  they  came  to  the  top  of  Nam- 
paminarina,  they  cast  them  down,  and  their  bodies 
were  afterward  dragged  to  the  other  end  of  the 
capital,  to  be  burned  with  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  burned  alive. 

"  And  as  they  took  the  four  that  were  to  be 
burned  alive,  to  the  place  of  execution,  these  chris- 
tians sang  the  90th  hymn,  beginning,  '  ^Vhen  our 
hearts  are  troubled,'  each  verse  ending  with,  '  Then 
remember  us.'  Thus  they  sang  on  the  road.  And 
when  they  came  to  Faravohitra,  there  they  burned 
them,  fixed  between  split  spars.  And  there  was  a 
rainbow  in  the  heavens  at  the  time,  close  to  the 
place  of  burning.     Then  they  sang  the  hymn  158: 

'■ '  There  is  a  blessed  land, 
M:vking  most  happy, 
Never  shall  tbe  rest  depart, 
Nor  cause  of  trouble  come.' 
That  was  the  hymn  they  sang  after  they  were  in 
the  fire.     Then  they  prayed,  saying, '  0  Lord,  re- 
ceive our  spirits;  for  thy  love  to  us  has  caused  this 
to    come   to  us.     And  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.' 

"  Thus  they  prayed  as  long  as  they  had  any  life. 
Then  they  died,  but  softly — gently.  Indeed, 
gently  was  the  going  forth  of  their  life.  And  as- 
tonished were  all  the  people  around  that  beheld 

i  burning  of  them  there." 

We  shall  here  close  our  extracts  from  Ellis's 
instructive  volume,  and  we  trust  our  readers  will 
consider  them  of  sufficient  value  and  interest  to 
justify  the  appropriation  of  the  space  they  have 
occupied.  How  worthy  of  note  is  the  conduct  of 
these  humble  sufferers  for  the  name  and  testimony 
of  Jesus,  as  we  have  here  seen  it  portrayed,  evi- 
dencing as  it  does,  the  effi^ctual  operation  of  the 
heart  changing  power  of  Divine  grace,  which  en- 
abled them,  even  in  their  hour  of  direst  extremity, 
to  look  beyond  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time, 
sustained  by  living  faith  and  hope  of  an  admit- 
tance into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Christ  their 


In  view  of  the  greater  religious  privileges  we 
enjoy,  and  the  countless  blessings  showered  upon 
us,  how  very  small  is  the  return  we  are,  too  gene- 
rally, making  to  the  Beneficent  Author  of  all  our 
mercies.  The  faithfulness  and  devotion  of  these 
simple  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  to  the  measure 
of  light  and  knowledge  afibrded,  may  well  shame 
our  apathy  and  indolence,  and  should  incite  us  to 
greater  diligence  and  earnestness  in  the  all-import- 
ant engagement  of  working  out  our  soul's  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  If  awakened  to  a  just 
sense  of  our  responsibility,  how  much  more  fervent 
would  be  our  desire  by  lives  of  self-denial,  faith, 
and  obedience  to  bring  glory  to  Him,  who  hath 
dealt  so  bountifully  with  us. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  all  that  appertains  to  this 
fading  world,  will  recede  from  our  view,  and  no- 
thing will  then  be  of  so  much  moment  to  any,  as 
to  have  obtained  a  saving  interest  in  the  adorable 
Saviour,  who  gave  himself  for  lost  man,  and  whose 
blessed  Spirit  has  often  visited  and  striven  with 
every  one,  in  order  to  sanctify  and  redeem  us  to 
Himself.  Many  of  our  beloved  youth  have  often- 
times heard  the  secret  whispers  of  His  love,  invit- 


ing thorn  to  come  to  Him,  and  take  his  yoke  upon 
them,  with  the  blessed  promise  that  they  shall  thus 
find  "  rest  to  their  souls."  Oh !  that  all  such 
would  yield  their  hearts  unreservedly  to  this  com- 
passionate Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  with  holy 
magnanimity  take  up  the  cross  he  lays  upon  them 
— so  will  they  prove  the  exceeding  richness  of  his 
goodness  and  mercy  in  time,  and  throughout  eter- 
nity. 

The  Traveller's  Tree. 

This  tree,  Urnnia  sprciosa^  is  altogether  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  has  been  discovered  in 
Madagascar;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails 
may  be  inferred  from  the  native  name,  ravinala, 
by  which  it  was  designated  by  Sonnerat,  its  dis- 
coverer. Ravinala,  is  literally,  leaf  of  the  forest, 
as  if  it  was  the  leaf  by  which  the  forest  was  cha- 
racterized, which  is  the  fact  where  it  abounds, 
though  in  many  parts,  it  is  not  met  with  at  all. 
The  tree  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  thick  succu- 
lent stem  like  that  of  the  plantain,  or  the  larger 
species  of  stulitzea,  to  both  of  which  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance.  It  sends  out  from  the  centre 
of  the  stem  long,  broad  leaves  like  those  of  the 
plantain,  only  less  fragile,  and  rising,  not  round 
the  stalk,  but  in  two  lines  on  opposite  sides,  so  that 
as  the  leaves  increase,  and  the  lower  ones  droop  at 
the  end,  or  extend  horizontally,  the  tree  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  large  open  fan.  When  the 
stem  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  lower  part  of 
the  outer  covering  becomes  hard  and  dry  like  the 
bark  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Many  of  the  trees  in 
this  region  were  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  lowest  leaves.  I  frequently  counted  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  leaves  on  a  single  tree,  the 
stalk  of  each  leaf  being  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and 
the  broad  leaf  itself  four  or  six  feet  more. 

The  whole  of  these  twenty-four  bright-green 
gigantic  leaves,  spread  out  like  a  fan  at  the  top  of 
a  trunk  thirty  feet  high,  presented  a  spectacle  as 
impressive  as  it  was  to  me  rare  and  beautiful ;  and 
in  this  part  of  the  country  they  were  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  for  miles  together;  and  were 
it  not  that  these  vast  bright-green  shining  leaves 
are  slit  on  each  side  by  the  winds,  and  so  flutter  in 
smaller  portions  with  the  passing  brecxo,  the  pre- 
valence of  this  tree  would  impart  a  degree  of  al- 
most inconceivable  magnificence  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  country. 

In  the  fan-like  head  of  the  traveller's  tree,  there 
were  generally  three  or  four  branches  of  seed-pods. 
The  parts  of  fructification  seemed  to  be  inclosed  in 
a  tough,  firm  spathe,  like  those  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
but  the  subsequent  development  was  more  like  that 
of  the  fruit  of  the  plantain.  When  the  pods  or 
seed-vessels,  of  which  there  were  forty  or  fifty  on 
each  bunch,  were  ripe,  they  burst  open,  and  each 
pod  was  seen  to  inclose  thirty  or  more  seeds,  in 
shape  like  a  small  bean,  but  enveloped  in  a  fine 
silky  fibre  of  the  most  brilliant  blue  or  purple 
colour. 

But  this  tree  has  been  most  celebrated  for  con- 
taining, even  during  the  most  arid  season,  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  fresh  water,  supplying  to  the 
traveller  the  place  of  wells  in  the  desert.  When- 
ever I  inquired  of  the  natives,  they  always  affirmed 
that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  so  abundant  and 
pure  was  the  water,  that  when  the  men  were  at 
work  near  the  trees,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  go  to  the  stream  for  water,  but  drew  off  and 
drank  the  water  from  the  tree.  Having  formerly 
been  somewhat  skeptical  on  this  point,  I  deter- 
mined to  examine  some  of  the  trees;  and,  during 
my  journey  this  morning,  we  stopped  near  a  clump 
of  the  trees.  One  of  my  bearers  struck  a  spear 
four  or  five  inches  deep  into  the  thick  firm  end  of 
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the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  about  six  inches  above  its 
junction  with  the  trunk,  and,  on  drawing  it  back, 
a  stream  of  pure,  clear  water  gushed  out,  about  a 
quart  of  which  we  caught  in  a  pitcher,  and  all 
drank  of  it  on  the  spot.  It  was  cool,  clear,  and 
perfectly  sweet.  On  further  examination,  1  found 
that  there  was  no  filtration  of  the  water  through 
any  part  of  the  plant,  as  I  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose, when  I  had  seen  water  drawn  by  Sir  William 
Hooker  from  one  of  the  specimens  in  the  palm- 
house  at  Kew.  There  was  a  kind  of  natural 
cavity,  or  cistern,  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  each 
of  the  leaves,  above  its  union  with  the  stem,  and 
the  water  which  had  been  collected  on  the  broad 
and  ribbed  surface  of  the  leaf  had  flowed  down  a 
groove  or  spout  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stalk  into 
this  natural  reservoir,  whence  it  supplied  nutri- 
ment to  the  tree,  and  refreshment  to  the  traveller 
or  the  labourer. 

But  in  Madagascar  this  tree  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  the  builder's  tree  rather  than  the 
traveller's  tree.  Its  leaves  form  the  thatch  of  all 
the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The 
stems  of  its  leaves  form  the  partitions,  and  often, 
sides  of  the  houses ;  and  the  hard,  outside  bark  is 
stripped  from  the  inner  and  soft  part,  and  having 
been  beaten  out  flat,  is  laid  for  flooring ;  and  I 
have  seen  the  entire  floor  of  a  long,-  well-built 
house  covered  with  its  bark,  each  piece  being  at 
least  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long.  The  leaf,  when  green,  is  used  as  a 
wrapper  for  packages,  and  keeps  out  the  rain. 
Large  quantities  are  sold  every  morning  in  the 
markets,  as  it  serves  the  purposes  of  table-cloth, 
dishes,  and  plates  at  meals  ;  and,  folded  into  cer- 
tain forms,  is  used  instead  of  spoons  and  drinking 
vessels. — JEllis's  Visits  to  Madagascar. 

Fnr  '-The  Friun.l." 

BIOCRAPUICAl   SKEICBES 

Of  lliuisters  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CCoutiuued  from  page  323.) 

DEBORAH   CORLIE.S. 

Deborah  Corlies  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Ea.st 
Jersey,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Third  month,  1675. 
As  she  grew  up  to  womanhood,  she  was  exemplary 
in  her  character,  and  manifested  religious  stability 
and  zeal.  She  was  an  elder  in  the  church,  "  well- 
beloved,  and  esteemed  amongst  Friends,"  "careful 
to  attend  religious  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline, whilst  able."  She  departed  this  life  at 
Shrewsbury  on  the  3rd  of  the  Second  month, 
1757,  aged  about  82  years. 

RUTH    IRELAND. 

Ruth  Ireland  was  born  in  the  year  1699. 
Having  been  faithful  to  the  measure  of  grace 
given  to  her,  she  grew  in  religious  stability,  .and 
about  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Her  friends 
testify  that  in  this  important  service  ''  she  laboured 
to  discharge  herself  faithfully."  They  also  say, 
she  was  diligent  in  her  attendance  of  religious  meet- 
ings, and  orderly  in  her  conversation.  She  deceased 
at  Egg  Harbour,  where  she  had  resided.  Second 
mo.  25th,  1757,  being  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 

JOHN   STACKIIOUSE. 

John  Stackhouse  was  born  about  the  year  1670. 
At  what  time  he  settled  at  Middletown,  Bucks 
County,  I  do  not  find,  but  lie  was  a  useful  member 
of  that  Monthly  Meeting  for  many  years.  He  was 
not  called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  until  after 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  but  was  faithful  therein, 
to  his  close,  in  advanced  life.  Early  in  the  year 
1727,  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  miuister  by  Mid- 
dletown Monthly  fleeting.     His  labours   in   this 


line  appear  to  have  been  confined  very  much  to 
his  own  and  neighbouring  meetings,  and  in  family 
visits.  His  decease  took  place  Second  mo.  9th, 
1757,  he  being  about  87  years  old. 

REBECCA    BENNETT. 

Rebecca  Fincher,  daughter  of  John  Fincher,  Sr., 
was  born  in  Uwchlan  Towp^hip,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Ninth  mo.  6th,  1708,  In  the  year 
1724,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Bennett,  of  Ken- 
nett,  in  the  same  county.  In  the  year  1737,  she 
with  her  husband  and  family  removed  into  York 
county  in  the  same  State,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  next  year  she  came 
forth  in  the  ministry,  a  service  for  which  she  had 
without  doubt  been  long  preparing.  Her  labours 
in  this  line  were  "  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
Friends,  her  conversation  adorning  her  ministry." 

She  continued  faithful  to  the  duty  assigned  her 
as  long  as  life  was  given  her.  Four  days  before 
her  death,  she  walked  to  the  meeting  at  Newbury, 
to  which  she  belonged,  which  was  nearly  a  mile 
from  her  residence.  She  was  in  that  meeting  ear- 
nestly concerned  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  to  en- 
treat all  present  to  prepare  for  their  final  change; 
telling  them  that  when  sickness  came  upon  them, 
they  would  have  enough  to  do  to  struggle  with  the 
pains  of  the  body.  She  also  exhorted  them,  that 
as  there  were  commotions  and  the  noise  of  war,* 
in  the  earth,  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  is  the  sure 
Refuge  and  Defence  of  his  people. 

On  her  way  to  her  residence  after  meeting,  she 
was  taken  ill,  "  and  departed  this  life  the  6th  day 
of  the  Eleventh  month,  1757,  in  peace  with  God,  as 
we  have  reason  to  think,  and  in  unity  with  his  peo- 
ple." Her  age  was  forty-nine  years  and  two  mouths. 

SARAH    MITCHEXOR. 
Sarah  Mitehenor,  an  approved  elder  of  Abing- 
ton  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased  during  this  year, 
but  the  time  I  have  not  found. 

ABRAHAM    FARRINGTON. 

Abraham  Farrington  was  born  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  about  tlie  year  1692,  of  parents 
making  profession  of  the  Truth.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  but  about  nine  months  old,  and  his 
mother  afterwards  marrying  from  amongst  Friends, 
he  was  much  exposed  to  evil  example,  and  had  a 
loose,  irregular  education.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  bound  out  as  an  apprentice  to  serve  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  this  place  he 
not  only  underwent  much  bodily  hardships,  but 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  having  his  immortal 
part  seriously  injured  through  the  contaminating 
influences  around  him.  Yet  his  God,  the  God  of 
the  fatherless,  did  not  forsake  him,  but  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  watched  over,  and  secretly  cared  for,  and 
preserved  him  from  many  evils.  He  says,  in  a 
manuscript  account  of  his  life  left  for  his  children, 
"  I  took  delight  in  my  Bible,  and  I  believe  the 
Good  Hand  was  with  me,  that  inclined  my  mind 
thereto.  I  followed  lying  vanities,  and  so  forsook 
ray  own  mercies,  yet  I  could  say  my  prayers  every 
night,  until  I  grew  afraid  to  say  them  any  more. 
I  seemed  like  one  abandoned  from  good  for  several 
years." 

When  he  reached  maturity,  he  providentially 
went  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Benjamin  Clark  at 
Stonybrook,  in  West  Jersey.  Here  he  was  treated 
kindly,  and  found  the  family  consistent  and  exem- 
plary members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
says,  "  I  thought  they  were  the  best  people  in  the 
world,  careful  in  their  words,  yet  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  so  that  I  thought  I  must  be  a  Quaker." 
This  was  somewhere  towards  the  close  of  1713  or 
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beginning  of  1714.  At  the  next  Quarterly  Mee, 
ing,  held  at  Crosswicks,  Edward  Andrews,  fro  :i 
Egg  Harbour,  being  in  attendance,  Abraham  w:i| 
present.  He  says  of  the  labours  of  Edwarij 
''  He  came  with  power  to  give  me  the  au-akenir,\ 
call.  I  was  much  reached,  but  I  looked  at  tllf 
man,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  gave  tlj 
man  the  praise.  He  is  a  brave  man  ! — he  preach 
well !  I  wibh  I  was  near  him,  I  would  go  to  hei 
him  every  First-day !  At  the  same  time,  n 
minding  what  he  directed  to,  viz.  to  Christ  in  ou 
selves,— the  true  Teacher  that  will  not  be  p 
moved;  till  we  remove  from  him.  In  us  is  tl 
place  that  he  has  ordained  to  reveal  himself, 
went  after  this  more  to  Friends'  meetings  tba 
I  had  done,  and  read  much  in  Friends'  books,- 
but  I  was  yet  in  the  dark !  The  time  of  my  d( 
liverance  was  not  yet  come !  The  sins  of  tl 
Araorites  were  not  full !  I  was  under  Moses  in  tl 
wilderness, — come  out  of  Egypt, — but  Joshuai 
time,  the  Saviour  !  the  warrior  that  brings  throug 
judgment,  and  makes  war  with  the  inhabitant 
was  not  come.  I  sometimes  longed  for  somethiu 
which  I  could  not  find,  and  that  I  longed  for,  ws 
a  lot  in  the  good  land." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

EARTH'S  CHANGES. 
Oh  checkered  life  !  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears  ; 
Of  joys  and  hopes,  of  sorrows  and  of  fears; 
Alternate  change  thy  fleeting  hours  employ, 
Pleasure  checks  sighs,  and  woe  drowns  out  our  joy. 
Thy  days  still  bring  us,  as  their  moments  fly, 
Feelings  that  waken,  deepen,  fade  and  die. 
As  early  clouds,  black  rising  to  affright, 
Oft  leave  the  freshened  earth  to  glow  iu  light ; 
As  rose-red  morn  that  cheers  a  land  of  bloom, 
Oft  leaves  that  land  to  tempest  hours  of  gloom  ; 
So  is  our  life  ;  its  darkest  clouds  will  fade  ; 
Its  sunniest  scenes  will  soon  be  wrapt  in  shade. 

Change  is  our  lot,  and  if  we  only  know, 
The  cup  onr  Lord  designs  for  us  below  ; 
It  matters  little  as  the  draught  we  sip, 
If  sweet  or  bitter  first  atfect  the  lip ; 
Assured  the  cup  His  wisdom  deigns  to  fill. 
Will  have  within  it,  more  of  good,  than  ill. 
Though  drinking  oft  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 
The  heart  resigned,  shall  be  sustained  through  all ; 
And  when  the  last  mixed  earthly  drop  it  drainis, 
Celestial  sweetness  evermore  remains.  >= 


HVMN. 
The  -Morning  dawns,  my  soul  arise 
And  sing  a  song  of  glad  surprise  ; 
The  mercies  of  thy  God  display 
With  the  first  beams  of  opening  day. 
How  gently  did  thy  eye-lids  close 
When  evening's  shades  induced  repose  ; 
And  when  by  mortal  eyes  unseen, 
The  Lord  thy  watch  aiid  ward  hath  been. 
Thy  weary  frame,  a  toilsome  way 
Hath  borne  the  burden  of  the  day  ; 
The  Lord  renews  thy  wasted  powers 
With  rest  and  food,  and  gentle  hours. 

His  bounteous  stores  thy  wants  supply, 
His  ear  attends  thy  feeblest  ciy. 
His  guiding  hands  thy  footsteps  lead, 
His  mercy  meets  Ihy  utmost  need. 
When  sickness,  death  and  sore  dismay 
Have  borne  thy  fondest  hopes  away. 
His  gentle  hands  thy  wounds  have  "healed. 
His  cheering  words  fresh  courage  yield. 
By  sin  and  sorrow  sore  oppressed, 
What  balm  shall  heal  thy  aching  breast? 
The  Lord  himself,  with  tender  care, 
Doth  blot  out  each  repentant  tear. 
Till  evening's  shades  around  me  throng, 
His  goodness  still  shall  be  my  song; 
And  oni>  ard  to  my  latest  days, 
111  sing  aloud  His  glorious  praise. 

It',  S.  Pa 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Censorious  Spirit, 
censorious  spiiit  Las  doubtless  been  the  source 
"i^much  trouble  and  di.-quietude  iu  Society.  It 
jueutlj  works  as  a  little  leaven  that  leavens  the 
ole  lump.  How  important  it  is  often  to  examine 
motives,  and  to  prove  our  own  selves,  that  we 
y  know  what  manner  of  spiiit  we  are  of.  If 
actions  are  dictated  by  the  sweet  and  peace- 
e  spirit  of  Jesus,  we  shall  increase  in  the  hea- 
ly  and  divine  nature  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

I  patience  and  godly  forbearance  will  take  the 
ce  of  petulance  and  animosity.  A  wide  field  of 
ritual  enjoyment,  chribtian  love,  fellowship,  for- 

rance  aud  brotherly  condescension  then  opens 
)ur  view.  The  thorny  and  uncultivated  waste 
onverted  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  "instead  of 
■thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of 
briar  shall  come  up  the   myrlle-tree  :   and  it 

II  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
n  that  shall  not  be  cut  oflF."     If,  however,  there 

negligence  of  that  blessed  Power,  while  it  is 
rcifully  extended,  and  a  determination  is  shown 
cleave  to  our  own  corrupt  gratifications,  and  to 
forward  in  our  own  will  and  wisdom,  not 
ficiently  depending  upon  that  eternal  Power, 
ilch  only  can  make  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
e,  we  must  expect  often  to  feel  the  nettles  which 
urish  on  this  uncultivated  soil  and  to  be  punc- 
ed  by  many  thorns. 

Happy  is  he  who  is  wise  enough  to  follow  with 
deviating  steps  and  strict  attention  the  voice  of 

true  Shepherd,  who  still  continues  to  carry  his 

bs  in  His  bosom,  and  kindly  to  feed  them, 
lese  will  detect  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  al- 
jugh   he   may  so  no;irly  simulate   the  voice  of 

true  Shepherd,  that  many  of  the  unskilful  and 
ixperienced  are  deceived.  "Beloved,  believe  not 
jry  spirit,"  said  the  apostle  John,  "  but  try  the 
rits,  whether  they  are  of  God  :  because  many 
se  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world." 
For  want  of  sufficiently  close  attention  to  know 
lat  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of,  there  is  great 
nger  of  striving  in  an  irritable  and  censorious 
nper.  Here,  as  we  see  things  through  a  per- 
rted  medium,  the  errors  that  we  readily  aud 
gly  endeavour  to  stamp  upon  others,  are  those 
lich  encircle  ourselves,  involving  our  own  vision 
so  much  mist  and  obscurity,  that  we  can  define 
thing  clearly.  A  disposition  is  then  manifested 
some,  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  shortcomings 
others,  and  to  censure  them  uncharitably,  while 
ly  themselves  may  have  the  same  or  even  greater 
ors  more  prominently  depicted,  to  the  unpreju- 
led  observer.  This  spirit  is  very  forward  in 
3ging  and  condemning,  forgetting  the  awful 
lining — "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 
>r  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
dged  :  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
measured  to  you  again." 

Seeing  then  tlaat  much  wild  and  bitter  fruit  has 
en  produced  by  the  natural  vine,  even  within  the 
its  of  our  favoured  Society,  at  different  times, 
portaut  it  is  that  we  know  of  being  engrafted  on 

true  and  living  vine  ;  "  for  he  is  not  a  Jew 
hich  is  one  outwardly,"  "  but  he  is  a  Jew  which 
one  ii.wardly;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
iart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter :  whose 
aise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God."  Here  the  unity 
d  precious  fellowship  only  can  be  enjoyed  with 
e  saints  in  light,  and  we  realize  the  sweet  effu- 
ms  of  that  invigorating  spirit  which  promotes  life 
d  peace ;  we  know  of  a  truth  that  our  spiritual 

ight  has  been  anointed  by  the  holy  touch,  which 

cause  us  to  rejoice  in  the  experience  of  a  clear 
sion,  having  at  times,  the  exalted  and  holy  per- 
asion  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  He 


lives,  we  live  also.  Here,  too,  this  apostolic  decla- 
ration is  happily  attested  by  a  pure  conviction, 
"  thiit  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  tlie  fiesh,  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me."  The  old  man,  with  his 
deeds,  must  be  put  off;  and  the  new  man  put  on, 
"  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
Him  that  created  him ;"  or  we  must  remain  still 
deceived,  however,  specious  our  pretensions,  amid 
our  present  perplexities  and  difficulties.  It  may 
be  well  often  seriously  to  ponder  this  highly  im- 
portant truth,  "He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light, 
and  hatcth  his' brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until 
now.  He  that  loveth  his  brother,  dwelleth  in  the 
light,  aud  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in 
him."  And  those  who  possess  this  true  love,  will 
be  less  inclined  to  temporize  or  to  embrace  wrong 
things,  than  they  who  are  destitute  of  this  indis- 
pensable christian  virtue. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  Sixth  month,  1859. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


The  Far  West. 

Remarkable  Artesian  Sprmgs  in  the  Llano  Es- 
tacado. — Captain  Pope,  of  the  Topographical  En- 
gineers, who  has  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
attempt  to  bore  artesian  wells  in  the  great  desert 
plain  called  the  Staked  Plains  or  Llanos  Estaca- 
dos,  makes  the  following  statement  of  a  remark- 
able discovery  made  during  the  last  year  : — 

"  Abundant  springs  of  living  water  have  been 
discovered  on  the  summit  of  the  Llano  Estacado, 
about  half  way  between  the  Pecos  River  and  the 
Mustang  Springs.  Two  hundred  of  these  springs, 
some  ot  them  thirty  yards  in  circuu)ference,  have 
been  found,  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion over  a  space  of  nine  miles !  Commencing 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  32°  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  50  miles  east  of  the  Pecos,  is  a  range  of 
abrupt  white  sand-hills,  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
than  the  surface  of  the  plain,  which  extends 
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a  little  E.  of  S.  for  about  fifty  miles.  To  the  east, 
west  and  north,  the  country  descends  rapidly  from 
the  summit  or  back-bone  of  those  sand-hiljs,  which 
is  the  highest  line  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  any 
direction.  Along  the  very  summits  of  this  ridge, 
issue  the  springs  I  have  mentioned,  bubbling  up 
through  beds  of  loose,  white  sand,  of  indefinite  or 
rather  undetermined  depth.  They  are  not  at  all 
affected  by  surface  rains,  as  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est sign  on  the  banks  of  their  ever  rising  or  falling, 
and  the  surface  drainage  is  from  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. As  I  have  stated,  the  line  of  these  springs 
or  pools  has  been  traced  for  nine  miles  towards  the 
south,  exhibiting  in  this  distance  two  hundred  con- 
siderable pools  of  water.  In  most  cases,  the  pools 
are  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  but  in  some  of 
the  larger  ones  the  depth  is  six  feet.  The  water 
is  perfectly  transparent  and  free  from  impurities. 
The  water  of  these  springs  is  undoubtedly  not 
sur.''ace-water,  and  must  come  from  a  greater  depth 
than  any  of  the  streams  intersected  by  the  boring, 
as  the  surface  of  the  springs  is  at  least  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
artesian  well  camp.  The  existence  of  this  water, 
and  of  a  hard  firm  road  across  the  plain,  will  be  of 
prodigious  service  to  travel,  and  is  particularly  for- 
tunate in  being  discovered  at  this  time,  as  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  the  most  direct  route  of  the  semi-weekly 
mail  to  California.  Its  discovery  will  greatly  di- 
minish the  importance  of  the  artesian  well  boring 
in  this  plain. 

The  Artesian  Borings  in  the  Lianas  Estaca- 
dos. — The  expedition  to  continue  the  experiment  of 
sinking  artesian  wells  upon  the  public  lands,  under 
Capt.  Pope,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  ar- 
rived at  their  former  camp  in  the  early  part  of  the 


Ninth  mouth,  1857,  and  resumed  work  upon  the 
well,  which  had  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  801 
feet  the  previous  year. 

"  The  operations  at  this  point  were  carried  on 
for  a  year,  when  they  were  terminated  by  author- 
ity of  the  department,  it  having  been  considered 
that  they  had  demonstrated  that,  with  any  reason- 
able amount  of  expenditure,  artesian  wells  in  the 
Llano  Estacado  and  plains  of  similar  formation 
and  position  are  impracticable.  The  depth  at- 
tained was  1050  feet. 

"  The  work  was  continued  during  the  winter, 
which,  from  its  unusual  severity,  increased  the  la- 
bours and  hardships  of  the  party,  exposed,  as  it 
was,  in  tents  on  the  bleak  plain.  The  difficulties 
encountered  were  far  greater  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  Captain  Pope,  but  were  constantly  met 
with  skill,  zeal  and  per.severance. 

The  impracticability  of  carrying  the  boring  to 
a  greater  depth  with  the  means  provided,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  incoherent  nature  of  the  soft  sand- 
stones, marls  and  clays,  which,  throughout  the 
whole  depth  of  the  well,  fell  in  and  packed  so  firmly 
around  the  tubing,  that  in  forcing  it  down,  the 
threads  of  the  connecting  screws  were  stripped  off, 
and  the  tubes  themselves  split  and  crushed.  From 
the  same  cause,  when  it  became  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  tubes,  upon  the  accidental  loss  in  the 
well  of  the  heavy  iron-rod  connected  with  the  cut- 
ting tools,  and  subsequently  of  the  slips  holding 
the  cutters,  long  delays  occurred  ;  and  in  one  of 
these  cases  the  well  could  (  nly  be  cleared  by  bor- 
ing and  spearing  up  a  part  of  the  tubing.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  thin  seams  of  hard  lime- 
stone were  met,  the  jagged  edges  of  which  cut  the 
wooden  rods  iu  two,  and  bent  the  iron  rods  so  that 
they  speedily  became  worthless. 

The  reports  received  from  Captain  Pope  do  not 
specify  how  many  new  supplies  of  water  were  met 
during  the  last  operations.  One  new  supply,  de- 
scribed as  a  strong  stream  pouring  into  the  well, 
came  from  a  source  676  feet  below,  and  rose  to 
within  110  feet  of  the  surlace.  In  his  letter  of 
June,  1858,  Capt.  Pope  mentions  powerful  streams 
of  water  pouring  into  the  well  without  rising  to 
the  surface.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  water  from 
any  depth  whatever  would  reach  the  surface,  and 
the  attempt  appears  to  be  abandoned. 

Progress  of  the  Plwtographic  Art. — To  paint  a 
picture  by  a  sun-beam  is  certainly  a  beautiful  art; 
but  to  give  permanency  to  the  picture  has  required 
all  the  resources  of  modern  chemistry.  Like  every 
other  art,  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been 
gradual,  from  small  beginnings  to  splendid  results. 
The  old  alchemists  knew  that  certain  chemical 
substances  turned  from  white  to  black  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  but  they  did  not  seek  out  the  cause  of 
the  change.  The  chemists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury went  further,  and  Wedgwood  and  Davy  ad- 
vanced yet  another  stage  ;  but  it  was  M.  Niepce, 
a  Frenchman — first  by  himself,  and  then  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Daguerre — by  whom  the  fixing  of 
the  sun-pictures  was  first  effected.  In  1839,  Da- 
guerre publicly  announced  his  discovery  that  iodide 
of  silver  is  an  exquisitely  sensitive  material  to  act 
upon,  and  that  the  vapour  of  mercury  tends  to 
develope  and  fix  the  image  formed  by  light  on  the 
iodide.  The  last  twelve  years  have  presented  a 
continuous  chain  of  improvement  in  this  most  at- 
tractive art.  Scientific  men,  practical  chemists, 
artists — all  have  added  to  our  stock  of  information 
on  the  subject.  And  the  distinctive  name~,  too, 
have  been  wanting  neither  in  number  nor  in  va- 
riety. The  processes  of  photography  are  varied, 
and  often  difficult,  but  their  rationale  is  simply  as 
follows :  A  prepared  surface  of  metal,  paper,  or 
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glass — the  mode  of  preparation  being  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  material — is  placed  in  a  camera  ob- 
scura ;  the  object  to  be  copied  is  placed  before  an 
opening  in  the  camera  ;  an  image  of  the  object 
becomes  localized  on  the  prepared  surface ;  the 
strong  lights  and  the  faint  ligLts  act  differently  on 
the  chemically-prepared  surface  ;  and  by  subse- 
quent processes  the  parts  thus  diiferently  affected 
become  developed  into  a  picture,  which  another 
process  renders  permanent  instead  of  evanescent. 


The  DisUince  to  which  Sound  may  be  Pro- 
pagated.— The  distance  at  which  sounds  are  audi- 
ble does  not  admit  of  precise  measurement.  In 
general,  it  may  be  stated,  a  sound  will  be  heard 
farther  the  greater  its  original  intensity  and  the 
denser  the  medium  in  which  it  is  propagated.  It 
also  depends  greatly  upon  the  delicacy  of  hearing 
of  different  individuals.  The  intensity  of  sound, 
like  that  of  all  forces  acting  in  lines,  diminishes  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  sounding  body.  Thus,  if  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  a  room  be  doubled,  the  volume  of  the 
voices  at  any  part  of  the  circumference  will  be  di- 
minished in  a  fourfold  proportion. 

A  powerful  human  voice  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  is  audible  at  the  distance  of 
seven  hundred  feet.  In  a  fro>ty  air,  undisturbed 
by  winds  or  current,  sound  is  heard  at  a  much 
greater  distance  with  surprising  distinctness.  Lieu- 
tenant Foster,  in  the  third  polar  expedition  of  Cap- 
tain Parry,  held  a  conversation  with  a  man  across 
the  harbour  of  Port  Bowen,  a  distance  of  one  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

Dr.  Young  states,  on  the  authority  of  Derham, 
that  the  watchword  "  all's  well"  had  been  dis- 
tinctly heard  from  old  to  new  Gibraltar,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles.  The  marching  of  a  company  of  sol- 
diers may  be  heard  on  a  still  night  at  from  five 
hundred  and  eighty  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
paces;  a  squadron  of  cavalry  at  a  footpace,  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  ;  trotting  or  galloping,  one 
thousand  and  eighty  paces  distant.     When  the  air 

is  calm  and  dry,  the  report  of  a  musket  is  audible  for  instance,  after  going  through  its  alarmist  article, 
at  one  thousand  paces.  The  sound  of  the  cannon- [finijhes  off  thus:  "Our  iniormant  states,  as  the 
ading  at  Waterloo  was  heard  at  Dover.  result  of  personal  inquiry  and  information,  that  if 

Sound  travels  further  and   more  loudly  on  the  i  no   marked   change  should  occur  before  ten  years 
earth's  surface  than  through  the  atmosphere.  Thus  elapse,  Texas  will  be  divided  into  four  States — one 


its  awful  and  damning  realities,  and  would  flee 
Ironi  its  influence  as  I  would  from  the  miasms, 
which  would  destroy  both  soul  and  body.  Spirit- 
ualism and  prostitution,  with  a  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  twin  sisters,  which  everywhere  go  hand 
in  hand.  With  but  little  inquiry,  I  have  been  able 
to  count  up  over  seventy  mediums,  most  of  whom 
have  wholly  abandoned  their  conjugal  relations, 
others  living  with  their  paramours,  called  "  afiini- 
ties,"  others  in  promiscuous  adultery,  and  still 
others  have  exchanged  partners.  Old  men  and 
women,  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  are 
not  unfrequently  the  victims  of  this  hallucination. 
Many  of  the  mediums  lose  all  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gations, and  yield  for  the  time,  to  whatever  influ- 
ence may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Their 
pledges,  their  integrity,  or  their  oaths,  are  no  more 
reliable  than  the  shifting  breezes  of  the  whirlwind, 
for  they  are  made  to  yield  to  the  powers  which  for 
the  time  control  them. — Dr.  Hatch. 

Division  of  Texas. — The  New  Orleans  Bee  is 
alarmed  for  the  future  of  Texas.  It  fears  that  the 
settlers  who  crowd  into  that  great  State  so  thick 
and  fast,  will  not  be  very  much  in  love  with  sla- 
very. Indeed,  the  Bee  feels  quite  sure,  from  cer- 
tain information  it  has  received,  that  these  people 
will  be  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence  of  doing  with- 
out negroes ;  not  because  they  are  abolitionists, 
but,  being  mostly  poor  but  industrious,  economical 
and  thrifty  farmers,  they  do  their  own  work,  and 
do  not  play  gentlemen,  while  hatless,  shoeless,  rag- 
ged darkies  ruin  the  rich  soil  by  slovenly  modes  of 
tillage.  The  extent  of  this  calamity  is  only  appa- 
rent to  those  benevolent  personages  at  the  south 
who  neglect  their  own  business  in  order  to  attend 
to  everybody  else's.  Here  at  the  north,  it  does  not 
seem  so  very  strange  that  these  people  do  their 
own  thinking  independently,  and  are  not  anxious  for 
the  regular  instalments  of  fanaticism  which  appear 
inseparable  from  this  everlasting  negro  question. 
But  they  are  such  smart  fellows  at  the  south  that 
they  know  a  deal  better  than  all  that.     The  Bee, 


it  is  said  that  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1832,  the 
cannonading  was  heard  in  the  mines  of  Saxony, 
which  are  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
distant ;  the  cannonading  at  the  battle  of  Jena  was 
heard  feebly  in  the  open  fields  of  Jena,  but  in  the 
casemates  of  the  fortifications  it  was  heard  with 
great  distinctness.  The  noise  of  the  sea  fight  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch  in  1672  was  heard 
at  Shrewsbury,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 
The  greatest  known  distance  to  which  sound  has 
been  carried  by  the  atmosphere  is  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  ;  as  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
very  violent  explosions  of  the  volcano  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's have  been  heard  at  Demarara. — Physics 
ami  Natural  Philosphy,  by  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr. 

A  Spiritualist  on  Spiritualism. — I  most  so- 
lemnly aflSrm  that  I  do  not  believe  there  has, 
during  the  past  five  hundred  years,  arisen  any  class 
of  people  who  were  guilty  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
crimes  and  indecencies  as  the  spiritualists  of  Ame- 
rica. For  a  long  time  I  was  swallowed  up  in  its 
whirlpool  of  excitement,  and  comparatively  paid 
but  little  attention  to  its  evils,  believing  that  much 
good  might  result  from  the  opening  of  the  avenues 
of  spiritual  intercourse  ;  but  during  the  past  eight 
months  I  have  devoted  my  attention  to  a  critical 
investigation  of  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bear- 
ing, and  I  stand  appalled  before  the  revelations  of 


slaveholding  and  the  other  three,  free."  So  that 
is  the  secret  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  fuss.  It  is 
not  the  negroes  these  benevolent  gentlemen  care 
about,  but  it  is  the  political  power  involved  in  the 
creation  of  tLree  additional  free  States.  We  have 
always  said  that  the  question  of  abolition  never  en- 
ters into  any  of  these  sectional  disputes,  and  that 
they  are  solely  contests  in  which  the  majority 
struggles  to  have  its  rights  recognized  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  republic,  and  the  minority  resists  the 
nomination  of  members  by  every  possible  means. 
The  act  of  annexation  provided  for  the  division  of 
Texas  into  four  States.  If  the  people  of  Texas 
are  left  to  settle  the  matter  for  themselves,  they  will 
do  it  properly.  There  appears,  however,  little  dis- 
position to  let  them  alone.  There  is  a  perpetual 
meddling  to  make  the  three  new  States  slavehold- 
ing, regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  settlers — a  large 
majority  of  whom  are  opposed  to  the  institution. 
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SEVENTH  MO.NTH  2,   1859. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING,  1859. 
(Concluded  from  page  33d.) 

Third-day  afternoon,  Fijth  month  2Ath. — Met 
at  four  o'clock,  and  proceeded  with  reading  the  re- 
maining branch  of  the  report  from  the  Conference. 


This  document  states  that,  having  deliberately  c 
.sidered  the  construction  of  the  fourth  Query, 
Conference  had  come  to  the  conclu-ion,  after  so 
consideration,  to  recommend  the  Yearly  Meeti 
to  omit  the  concluding  clause  relative  to  "pla 
ness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel."  W 
the  view  of  preventing  all  misapprehension,  1 
report  further  states,  that,  by  this  recommendatii 
they  by  no  means  are  to  be  understood  as  invs 
dating  the  Society's  testimony  in  these  matte; 
but  they  propose  to  encourage  its  maintenance 
an  addition  to  the  General  Advices. 

A  Friend  in  the  station  of  minister  having,  ii| 
few  words,  signified  his  dissent  from  the  conclusici 
of  the  Conference,  he  was  followed  by  a  veneral| 
Friend  who  was  also  opposed  to  that  conclusL; 
He  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  h 
been  deputed  by  the  Conference  to  explain-  t 
grounds  upon  which  they  rested  their  recommend 
tion,  and  he  proceeded  to  show  wherein  he  cc 
sidered  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the  Yearly  Meeti 
to  acquiesce  in  it ;  which  he  did  at  great  lengt 
and  in  a  very  impressive,  clear,  and  satisfaoto 
manner.  He  held  that  the  omission  of  the  clas 
in  question,  however  we  might  attempt  to  gua 
our  intention  therein,  would,  to  no  small  extei 
be  construed  as  a  partial  changing  of  our  grouc 
and  an  abandonment  of  the  Society's  origin 
principle  in  regard  to  the  matters  contained  in  t 
clause  of  the  Query  proposed  to  be  withdrawi 
which,  when  comparatively  viewed,  though  t 
particulars  might  be  deemed  small,  it  could  not 
disputed  that  they  were  yet  the  fruits  of  a  gre 
principle,  and  the  observance  of  them  by  o 
members  could  never  be  justly  thought  unwortl 
of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  christian  church,  or 
any  wise  a  lowering  of  its  dignity.  As  we  uude 
stood  him,  the  Friend  set  no  value  upon  "  pee 
liarity,"  "co.-tume,"  or  "  livery,"  as  some  reproac 
fully  term  an  adberence  to  the  plainness  of  spee( 
and  attire  which  have  always  distinguished  tl 
Society,  any  further  than  as  such  peculiarity  w 
the  unavoidable  result  of  adherence  to  sound  scri 
tural  principle  and  obligation,  to  that  truthfulne 
and  simplicity  which  the  gospel  enjoins  upon  i 
christians.  He  was  aware  that  many  who  differ 
from  hira  in  sentiment,  alluding  to  other  membe 
of  the  Conference,  had  probably  as  great  a  rega: 
for  the  testimony  of  the  Society  in  these  things 
he  had  himself.  He  was  also  aware  that  many 
those  who  spoke  so  strongly  against  a  peculi 
"  costume,"  professed  a  great  regard  to  christii 
simplicity.  But  if  a  steady  adherence  to  that  sii 
plicity  prevented  a  following  of  the  spirit  of  tl 
world  in  its  changeable  fashions — and  if  it  was 
any  service  at  all,  it  must  do  so — how  was  pec 
liarity  to  be  avoided  ?  What  dictated  the  proposi 
changes  ?  Was  it  love  for  Christ,  or  was  it  a  toki 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world  being  the  ruling  pow 
in  our  hearts?  Instead,  therefore,  of  what  t 
Conference  recommended  he  would  propose  th 
the  fourth  Query  should  be  thus  altered  in  its  co 
struotion  : — ''  Do  Friends  endeavour  by  exam{ 
and  precept  to  train  up  their  children,  (servant 
and  those  under  their  care,  in  plainness  of  speec 
behaviour,  and  apparel ;  and  in  other  respects, 
a  religious  life  and  conversation,  consistent  wi 
our  christian  profession  V  This  proposal  met  wi 
cordial  approval  from  many,  though  one  Friei 
attempted  to  show  that  the  proposer  was  out 
order.  The  clerk,  however,  sustained  him,  she 
ing  that  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  any  o 
either  to  approve  of  the  report,  or  to  propose  t 
adoption  of  another  course  to  what  it  recommende 
The  discussion  was  continued  during  the  whole  s 
ting.  Friends  of  all  classes,  both  elder  and  young( 
taking  part  in  it. 
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was  contended  by  such  as  desired  the  omis-  [posed  alteration  of  the  Query,  omitting  reference 
of  the  concludiui'  clause  of  the  Query,  that  to  what  the  Couference  suggested  in  regard  to  ad- 
rinciple  or  teotinjony  of  the  Society,  in  regard  ViVe.  One  Friend,  while  he  strongly  advocated 
subjects  embraced  in  that  clause,  would  in  the  curtailment  of  the  Query,  inipresbively  cau- 
tioned our  younger  members  against  supposing 
that  it  could  be  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  or 
any  interested  in  their  welfare,  to  observe  them 
parting  from  the  christian  testimony  of  the  So- 
ciety in  these  particulars.  It  was  also  clearly  laid 
down,  that  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  theoretical 
but  a  practical  thing,  regulating  our  every  action 
in  everyday  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  extent  to  which  the 
expression  of  sentiment  was  carried,  it  was  yet  evi 
dent,  near  the  time  of  adjourning,  that  the  meetin; 
was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  recording  a  decision ;  ac 
"by  which  Friends  have  always  been  distin- [cordingly,  though  some  suggestions  were  thrown 
icd,  it  was  remarked  that  the  tailor's  scissors  out  as  to  the  most  suitable  mode  of  disposing  ot 
1  never  make  a  Quaker;  and  if  he  had  no-  the  report  of  the  Conference,  the  minute  which  the 
;  else  but  the  garb,  it  was  of  little  value  to  him  clerk  prepared   simply  recorded   that  the  subject 


ay  be  militated  against,  as  the  forepart  of  the 
y  embraced  that  principle  or  testimony.  It 
isserted  by  this  class  that  the  objection  to  the 
tion  of  the  words,  "  plainness  of  speech,  ap- 

"  &c.,  lay  in  the  conventional  meaning  which 
le  course  of  time,  they  had  acquired  in  the 
ity,  and  their  being  understood  to  inculcate  a 
me,  or  a  peculiarity  something   quite  distinct 

and  opposed  to  christian  simpiicitij^  which 
all  that  was  really  intended  to  be  inculcated 
16  Query.  In  reply  to  some  of  the  minor  ad- 
ifcs  which   had    been  experienced   from   the 


protection  from  evil.  The  "  costume"  of  the 
ity,  as  some  term  it,  was  alleged  to  have  an 
ious  effect  in  deterring  strangers  from  inquir- 
ibout  our  religious  views,  as  well  as  tending 
trongly  than  any  other  cause  to  alienate  the 
many  of  whom  are  declared  to  be  prevented 
pnscieutious  motives  from  assuming  our  dis- 
ive  garb  ;  and  one  means  likely  to  secure  their 
;d    attachment  to  the  Society  was  for  the 


rly  Meeting  to   adopt  the  course 


ested  ii 


had  been  further  deliberately  considered,  and  that 
a  decision  respecting  it  was  left  to  our  next  sitting. 
Adjourned  shortly  after  seven  to  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  The  attendance  this  afternoon 
was  unusually  large. 

Fljth-day  inondng. — Met  at  ten  o'clock.  *  *  * 

Turning  to  the   minutes  of  last  year,  the  clerk 

read  the  one   appointing  a  numerous  committee  to 

take  into   consideration  the   arrangements  for  the 

advantageous  conductinz  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 


would  be  left  to  his 
for  himself,  and  not  be 
)r  considered  an  offender 
particulars. 


report  from   the  Conference,   and  thus  it  was! proceedings,  and  whether  they  were  susceptible  of 

any  improvement.  The  said  committee  produced 
a  report,  which  was  read,  intimating  their  having 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  that  subject, 
but  were  only  prepared  at  present  to  recommend 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  measures  for  having  a 
general  revision  of  the  Queries.  Considerable  dif- 
ficulty arose  as  to  the  best  means  for  effecting  the 
proposed  revision,  whether  it  should  be  committed 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  or  to  the  committee 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  consider  the  arrange' 
ments;  the  subject  was  ultimately  confided  to  the 
latter,  without  any  addition  to  their  number.  *  *  ' 
Next  came  the  concluding  minute  of  last  even 
ing's  sitting,  which  was  intentionally  delayed  till 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  report  above  alluded 
to  being  likely  to  determine  how  to  deal  with  it. 
The  minute  of  last  evening,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  referred  the  disposal  of  the  report  of  the 
Conference  on  the  fourth  Query  to  the  meeting  this 
morning.  There  was  accordingly  no  difficulty  in 
considering  the  said  report  settled,  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  arrangements  having  been  continued 
and  authorized  to  revise  the  tchole  of  the  Queries 


idered   that  every 
iual  liberty  to  choc 
ble  to  the  church, 
ecount  of  these  mii 

n  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  th< 
!,"  or  "peculiarity,"  so  much  inveighed  against, 
inevitable  result  of  adherence  to  gospel 
licity,  because  of  that  simplicity  being  incom- 
le  with  the  ever-changing  fashions  of  the 
I — not  that  "  peculiarity"  or  "  livery"  had,  in 
iselves,  anything  to  commend  them  to  a  chris- 

choice. 
fter  sitting  upwards  of  three  hours,  it  became 
ireut  that  the  meeting  was  not  in  a  condition 
)me  to  a  satisfactory  decision  on  the  question 
lue  ;  the  further  consideration  of  it  was,  there- 
postponed   till  four  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
to  which  time  the  adjournment  took  place, 
notice  having  been  given  that  the  usual  meet- 
ouses  would  be  opened  for  worship  to-morrow 
ing,  at  ten  o'clock 
buitk-daij   ajtenioon. — The   Yearly  Meeting 
'ened  at  four  o'clock.     The  minute  of  the 
ng  sitting,  and  the  report  from  the  Conference 


Die  Men's  tlie  Women's,  and  tliose  of  Ministers 
he   subject  of  the   fourth  Query  having  been|a';f/  Elders  ;  as  well  as  the  said  committee  being 
,  the  discussion  was  again  entered  upon.     It  [left  at  liberty,  if  way  should  open  for  it,  to  con- 
pleasant  to  observe  that  not  more  than  one  or  sider  if  any  alteration  or  addition  was  needed  in 
the  General  Advices,  together  with  those  to  minis- 
ters and  elders.* 

There  was  next  presented  from  the  Meeting  for 


individuals  took  what  may  be  termed  an  tz- 
■e  view,  in  the  way  of  discarding  ^/-iMt-yjife  in 
matter.  Most  of  those  who  desired  the  adop- 
of  what  the  Conference  recommended  seemed 
Imit  that  there  is  a  principle  involved  ;  the 
reuce  between  them  and  such  as  approve  of 
Query  as  it  now  stands  consisting  in  this — the 
ler  prefer  "  simplicity,"  to  the  word  "  plain- 
,"  c*ce.,  in  the  Query.  In  addition  to  what 
advanced  last  evening,  there  was  little,  if  any 
g,  new  elicited  by  the  three  hours'  further  dis- 
ion,  except  the  argument  in  favour  of  retain- 
the  clause — that  from  the  long  period,  proba- 
a  century,  during  which  it  had  been  in  use,  we 
in  a  very  different  position  as  regards  re- 
ig  it  to  what  we  should  have  been,  were  we 
singnowforthe  first  time  toinsertsucha  clause, 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  speakers  al- 
t  invariably  confined  their  attention  to  the  pro- 


*  In  the  account  given  in  The  [London]  Friend, 
conclusion  is  thus  stated,  "Tliis  conclusion  [to  refer  a/I 
the  Queries  to  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  appointed 
last  year,]  being  minuted,  the  clerk  proceeded  to  the 
subject  of  the  conference  report  on  the  fourth  Query, 
and  read  a  minute  which  he  had  prepared,  referring  it 
to  the  above  committee  in  connection  wit/li  the  revision 
of  the  Queries.  After  remarking  that  it  appeared  due 
to  that  committee,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  state  the 
views  of  tlie  meeting  on  the  subject  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  them,  he  proceeded  to  give  a  concise  sketch 
of  the  course  which  the  discussion  had  taken,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  preponderating  feeling  had  been 
in  favour  of  adopting  the  report  of  the  conference,  b 
that  it  had  appeared  most  desirable  to  avoid  the  present 
pursuance  of  this  course,  in  deference  to  many  v 
able  Friends  to  whom  it  would  have  given  much  uni 
ness." 


ufferings  a  report  from  a  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  appeal  on  the  subject  of  war — similar 
to  the  document  issued  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Ilussia,  but  adapted  for  the  present  occasion  and 
of  a  permanent  character. 

The  reception,  however,  which  it  met  with  after 
perusal,  was  not  very  favourable  ;  and  though  ap- 
parently prepared  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
Y'early  Meeting's  sanction,  that  was  what  no  one 
thought  should  be  given  to  it.  *  *  *  The 
"  Appeal"  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  re- 
turued,  and  a  minute  made,  suggesting  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  General  Epistle,  the  insertion  of  a 
paragraph  on  the  evil  tendency  of  the  war  spirit 
now  so  lamentably  prevalent.  »  *  * 

Adjourned,  after  having  sat  nearly  four  hours, 
till  four  o'clock. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock. 

Some  selections  from  the  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  were  then  taken  up.  First  came 
the  report  from  the  committee  of  that  meeting 
having  charge  of  corresponding  with  Friends  in 
foreign  parts  relative  to  the  disciplinary  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  the  claims  for  maintenance  of  our 
members  emigrating.  The  report  proposed  that  in 
future  these  claims  should  cease  on  parties  leaving  _ 
our  shores. 

In  consequence  of  a  Conference  being  likely  to 
be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  above  proposal  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  reg.ird  to  claims  for  relief 
on  the  part  of  members  emigrating  to  Australia,  was 
postponed  for  consideration  till  next  year.  ' 

Hereon  the  clerk  produced  the  report  from  the 
Large  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  proposition 
from  Bristol,  Somerset,  and  Dorsetshire,  and  from 
Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Staffordshire,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  alteration  in  our  rules  for  settlements,  &o., 
which  report  recommended  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
invite  the  several  Quarterly  and  General  Meetings 
to  nominate  representatives  to  a  conference,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  that  important  ques- 
tion. The  Yearly  Meeting  at  once  acceded  to  this 
recommendation. 

A  report  from  the  committee  appointed  some 
years  ago  to  assist  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Kent, 
presented  a  report  which  was  read,  stating  that 
they  had  visited  all  the  meetings ;  but  had  nothing 
to  propose  by  way  of  altering  its  constitution. 
[Committee  continued.]  *  *  *  * 

Another  of  the  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  stated  that  the  present  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Rules  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  suggested 
that  the  Y'early  Meeting  should  take  steps  to  pro- 
vide a  new  edition.  On  the  part  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  it  was  stated,  that  in  sending  forward 
this  minute  they  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
what  has  been  subsequently  done  in  the  way  of 
revising  certain  of  the  Rules  and  the  Queries;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  at  once  obvious  that 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  must  for  the  pre- 
sent be  postponed. 

A  report  was  also  read  respecting  Friends'  Li- 
brary and  Reading-room,  Gracechurch  Street. 


Read  also  the  report  from  the  Quarterly  Meef^ 
ing  of  London  and  Middlesex,  respecting  the  Re- 
gistry of  Situations,  &e.  *  »  * 

Some  further  extracts  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Correspondence  were  read,  giving  some 
highly  interesting  and  encouraging  information 
respecting  Friends  in  Norway.  In  this  communi- 
cation, as  well  as  in  another  previously  read,  from 
Friends  of  Australia,  it  was  remarkable,  at  this 


sw 
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particular  juncture,  to  find  tbem  setting  a  high 
value  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Society  in  regard 
to  "plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel." 
Friends  of  Norway  report  the  accession  of  fourteen 
members  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  number 
of  their  meetings  appears  also  on  the  increase. 
The  total  in  membership  is  stated  to  be  about  160, 
while  there  are  considerably  above  as  many  more 
professing  with  them. 

Another  communication  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  detailed  the  steps  which  they  had  taken 
in  the  matter  confided  to  them  by  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  further  diffusion  of  the  document, 
entitled,  "  A  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience."  *  * 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  half  past  ten  to-morrow 
morning. 

Sixlli-day  t?tonn/ig,  Fifth  7nonth  21ih. —  *  * 
The  rest  of  this  sitting  was  in  part  occupied  in  list- 
ening to  certain  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  embracing  a  concise  account  of  John 
Yeardley's  labours,  for  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  had  last  year  received  a  certificate,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  *  »  #  *  * 

The  Report  of  the  Printing  Committee  was  also 
read,  followed  by  a  statement  respecting  the  fur- 
ther distribution  of  the  Address  issued  by  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  "  On  the  conduct  of  christian 
nations  in  their  intercourse  with  those  less  civilized 
and  enlightened."        »  *  *  * 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  devoted  to 
reading  replies  to  the  epistles;  first  that  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  followed  by 
five  or  six  to  so  many  of  the  meetings  in  America. 
The  list  of  correspondents  was  also  read,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  till  half  past  five.  *  *  * 
Sixth-daTj  afternoon. — Met  at  half  past  five. 
As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  opened,  and  before  all 
Friends  had  entered,  a  Friend  near  the  table  rose 
to  express  his  strong  and  warm  sympathy  with 
those  then  present,  or  who  might  have  been  present 
at  former  sittings,  and  had  come  into  the  Society 
on  the  ground  of  eouvinoement.  He  desired  that 
on  one  hand  they  miiiht  not  cast  away  their  con- 
fidence in  Divine  guidance,  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
put  undue  importance  upon  things  of  external 
character,  to  the  neglect  in  any  degree  of  "judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith,"  and  of  that  "  life  which 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  Strong  and  bold  as- 
sertions had  been  made,  which  must  be  very  trying 
to  the  feelings  of  sucli  members,  and  very  unwise 
positions  had  been  taken  by  several  Friends.  These 
thino-s  had  occasioned  him  to  look  back  several 
years  to  the  time  when,  under  rather  similar  cir- 
cumstances, his  own  faith  had  been  nearly  over- 
thrown. He  trusted,  however,  that  "  He  that 
kcepeth  Israel,  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep." 

The  replies  to  the  two  remaining  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  read.  *  *  *  # 
Some  additional  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  were  afterwards  read,  narrating  what 
steps  had  been  taken  by  its  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  the  new  form  for  the  Afiirm- 
ation  of  Allegiance.  The  labours  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  this  matter,  and  numerous  others, 
which  must  have  occupied  much  valuable  time  and 
thought,  were  adverted  to  by  a  number  of  Friends, 
and  a  due  appreciation  of  those  labours  expressed. 
The  General  Epistle  was  then  read  by  John 
Hodgkin,  and  with  but  little  amendment  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  clerk. 

Before  reading  the  concluding  minute,  the  clerk 
observed  that  he  believed  many  had  come  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting  with  feelings  of  very  serious  con 
cern,  and,  it  might  be,  of  apprehension.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  we  had  been  helped,  and  that 
the  Lord  had  been  better  to  us  than  all  our  fear: 


Ho  wished  to  encourage  a  hopeful  view  respecting 
the  state  of  our  little  church.  Many  of  its  young- 
er members  were,  he  believed,  actuated  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  although  the  outward  appearance  of  some 
of  them  might  not  seem  very  clearly  to  indicate  it ; 
but  as  they  continued  in  that  love,  it  would  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  all  that  was  inconsistent 
with  its  requirements.  He  alluded  to  the  encour- 
agement he  had  felt  during  the  late  Conference  of 
First-day  School  teachers  in  Liverpool,  and  his 
high  estimate  of  the  devotedness  evinced  by  many 
of  the  young  men  who  attended  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  closing  minute,  which  expressed 
that  we  had  been  favoured  to  consider  the  various 
important  subjects  which  had  come  before  us  in 
much  harmony,  and  to  experience  from  time  to  time 
the  prevalence  of  the  love  of  Christ.  In  that  love 
we  peacefully  separate,  intending,  if  the  Lord  per- 
mit, to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year.  *  * 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Etrope. — News  from  England  to  Sixth  mo.  lotli. 

The  British  Ministry  had  been  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  resolution  of  a  want  of  confidence 
was  carried  by  ii  majority  of  thirteen,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  House  being  present.  In  consequenci 
of  this  vote,  the  Derby  Ministry  resigned,  and  Lord  Gran 
ville  was  summoned  by  the  Queen,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  Cabinet.  Lord  Granville  not  succeeding 
in  the  attempt,  the  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Palmerston,  whc 
organized  a  iMinistry,  in  which  he  takes  the  post  of  Pre- 
mier, and  Lord  John  Russell  that  of  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Alfairs.  It  is  said,  that  Bright,  and  the  Reformers 
generally,  will  give  the  new  .Ministry  their  support.  The 
Red  Sea  cable,  after  being  successfully  laid  nearly  the 

ole  distance,  finally  broke,  and  was  lost,  when  only 

ty  miles  from  Cape  Sidera.  The  Manchester  advices 
were  more  favourable,  the  markets  for  goods  of  all 
Linds  being  firmer.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 
learly  unchanged.  Breadsiuifs  continued  dull  of  sale, 
,nd  prices  lower.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Heron  cap- 
ized  in  a  tornado  on  the  African  coast.  One  hundred 
.nd  twenty-seven  lives  were  lost.  The  Captain  and 
wentv-si.x"  of  those  on  board  were  saved. 

The  H«r.— Tlie  reported  defeat  of  the  Austrian  forces 
X  Mngenta  and  other  places,  is  confirmed.  At  Marign 
-notlier  collision  occurred,  in  which  the  Austrians  were 
Iriven  fVom  tlie  town,  with  a  loss  of  1500  men,  killed 
mil  wounded,  and  1200  made  piisoners.  The  French 
official  bulletin  states  that  in  five  days  after  the  a 

ed  frcmi   Alessandria,  Sardinia  was   entirely  freed 

from  the  Austrians,  who  in  a  series  of  battles  had  losi 

00  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  10,000  prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  allies,  though  not  so  great,  is  acknow- 

ged  to  have  been  very  considerable.  A  number  of 
officers  of  rank  on  both  sides  had  fallen. 

The  French  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  entered 
Milan  on  the  8th  ult.,  where  they  were  enthusiastically 
received  ;  the  inhabitants  there  and  iu  other  parts  of 
Lombardy,  manifesting  great  eagerness  to  throw  off  the 
Austrian  yoke.  The  Austrian  army  had  withdrawn  ti 
the  central  and  eastern  part  of  Lombardy,  and  is  now 
it  is  supposed,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Emperor.  The  latest  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war 
is,  that  Lodi,  Pavia,  Piacenza,  Bologna  and  Ancona  had 
all  been  abandoned  by  the  Austrians.  The  citadel  and 
fortifications  at  Piazena  were  first  blown  up ;  in  the  haste 
of  departure,  their  provisions,  ammunition  and  cannon 
were  left  behind  at  Piacenza.  The  Austrians  have  also 
withdrawn  their  troops  from  Ferrara,  and  all  other  posts 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Anstrian  head-quarters 
were  probably  at  Mantua.  The  French  fleet  in  the 
.Adriatic  had  been  reinforced,  and  it  was  reported  that 
troops    would    soon   be    landed    between   Venice   and 


Five  thousand  Austrian  prisoners  had  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon. 

Itaty. — There  were  indications  of  a  popular  movement 
in  the' Roman  States.  At  Bologna  and  at  Rome,  demon- 
strations iu  favour  of  France  and  Sardinia  had  been 
made. 

Germany.— In  the  Chamber  at  Dresden,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Saxony  had  declared  in  favour  of  war  against 
France,  and  the  Deputies,  by  a  majority,  expressed  the 
same  view.  The  London  Times  says  that  the  statements 
that  Prussia  will  soon  aliandon  her  neutrality,  appear  to 
rest  on  no  definite  authority,  and  are  perhaps  merely 
encouraged  at  Berlin  to  meetthe  excitement  in  the  other 
German  States. 


Mexico. — This  country  continues  in  its  usual  state 
disorder  and  uusettlement.  The  conducta  which  left  I 
city  of  Mexico  with  five  millions  in  specie  on  the  2f 
was  seized  by  General  Robles>  when  forty  mi 
from  Vera  Cruz.     A  commissioner  had  been  sent  fr( 

ra  Cruz  to  negotiate  for  the  liberation  of  the  spec 

t  had  accomplished  nothing. 

United  States.— CaZ'/ornia.— On  the  26th,  an  arrit 
at  New  York  brought  the  California  mails  of  the  5th  u! 
nd  $2,041,000  in  gold.  The  passengers.  600  in  nui 
er,  made  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  in  rather  li 
than  twenty  days.     The  mining  news  was  favourab 

d  the  accounts  from  Frazer  river  had  become  mo 
encouraging.  The  express  companies  bad  sent  to  Ca 
)rnia  duriug  the  past  month  §105.000  in  gold  dust,  a 
t  least  $100,000  was  taken  away  by  passengers.  Tl 
1  considered  a  large  yield  for  the  few  miners  at  woi 
There  was   however  a  great  drawback  in  the  want 

ovisions,  and  necessary  implements. 

nke's  /'eu/;.— Late  intelligence  from  this  region  see- 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  gold  in  consideral 
quantities  is  found  there.  What  seems  chiefly  v.-anti 
is  subsistence  for  the  thousands  who  foolishly  thro; 
there  without  considering  how  they  are  to  be  fed  in 
distant  desert. 

JVcw  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  352.  Children  _n 
der  ten  years  of  age,  2  U.  The  foreign  imports  contin 
heavy,  amounting  last  week  to  nearly  six  million's 
dollars.     The  exports,  except  specie,  are  very  light. 

Philadelphia.— HoTiaAMy  last  week,  173. 

The  Yi'ar  Department. — Orders  have  been  issued  fr( 
Washington,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  greater  ecouoi 
in  the  military  service,  especially  as  to  the  conveyan 
and  distribution  of  supplies,  the  expense  of  which 
enormously  great  for  the  service  rendered.  All  hir 
persons  whose  services  can  be  dispensed  v.-ith,  are  to 
discharged,  and  the  work  done  by  the  enlisted  men.  ! 
more  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  nor  any  extraordina 
expense  incurred  unless  authorized  by  the  Depanmei 

The  Treasury. — The  receipts  last  week  were  $1,201 
000,  the  payments  §1,421,000;  the  amount  reniainii 
subject  to  draft,  was  $3,046,000. 

Miscellaneous. —  Temperance  in  Russia.  —  A  Russi 
newspaper  published  in  Moscow,  states  that  500  pi 
sanis  of  the  district  of  Galitch,  and  about  3500  of  1 
houkholma,  both  in  the  government  of  Kostroma,  ha 
ing  renounced  the  use  of  spirits,  rigorously  observed  t 
vow  of  abstinence  durin;^  the  Easter  holidays,  a  peri 
when  the  Russians  generally  drink  to  great  exv  c-s. 

ir/i«/;>7^.— The  whaling  hark  Merlin  has  returned 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  from  a  three  years'  voyage  in  I 
Pacific,  with  over  2000  barrels  of  sperm  oil.  T 
schooner  Exile  has  returned  to  New  London,  Conn.,  i 
ter  an  absence  of  six  years,  nine  months  and  twenty-£ 
days  on  a  w-haling  voyage — the  longest  on  record. 

'a  Long  Lost  Cilt/.—The  ruins  of  a  great  city  have  1 
cently  been  discovered  near  Huatulece,  Mexico.  It 
stated  that  it  covered  an  extent  of  four  miles,  and  p( 
sessed  stoue  fortifications  and  bastions  extending  to  t 
sea.     Numerous  curious  and  rich  antiquities  were  four 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE. 
A  female  Friend  is  wanted  at  this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

TnOMAS  WiSTAU,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  20th,  1859. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  for  the  station  of  Governor  in 
Boys'  department. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Nathan  Sbarpless.  Concordville, 
Samuel  Hilles.  Wilmington, 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester, 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Phil.id. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  20lh,  1S53. 


Died,  on  the  loth  of  the  Third  mouth,  185n,  Debob 
wife  of  Joseph  Chambers,  of  New  Garden,  Pa.,  aged 
years.  She  was  enabled  to  bear  a  protracted  illnl 
accompanied  with  great  bodily  sufTcring  with  ml 
christian  patience  and  resignation.  Her  close  was  ci 
and  peaceful,  and  her  family  and  friends  have  the  ci 
soling  belief  that  her  freed  spirit  has  entered  into  e< 
lasting  rest. 

PILE  i,  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS,    ' 
Lodge  street,  opposite  ibe  Pennsylvania  Back. 
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Eclccca  Hnbbs. 

(Continu-jd  from  pago  33 S.) 

Third-day.  Was  at  Uwchlau,  and  Fourth-day, 

)owniugstown    meeting,     x^fter  the  latter,   a 

3d,  in  the  station  of  elder,  said  to  ine,  '  Wo 

had  a   quiet,   solemn   meeting,  and   I   have 

ght  of  the  apostle  when  he  said  he  was  com- 

d  by  the  coming  of  Titus,  and  I  can  say  I 

been  comforted  by  your  visit  to  us.   We  went 

0  i>Ioses  Bailey's  near  Bradford,    and  being 

much,  fatigued,   and   many  discouragements 

g  over  my  mind,  I  slept  but  little. 

Fifth-day.    We    were    at    Bradford    meeting, 

I  was  made  renewedly  sensible  that  bonds 

afflictions  abide  the  go?pcl  messengers  ;   and 

a  season  of  waiting,  I  was  engaged  in  speak- 

)n  the  saying  of  the  apostle  :   '  If  in   this  life 

we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we   are  of  all  men 

miserable.'     In  the  afternoon,  accompanied 

number  of  Friends,  went  on  to  a  meeting  at 

Cbeater,   where  was  a  mixed  company  of 

rent  persuasions. 

Sixth-day.  Were  at  Goshen  meeting ;  a  large 

of  persons  attended,  and  I  was  engaged 

them   in  commenting  on  the  remarkable 

■ersion  of  Saul,   at   whose  feet  the  witnesses 

nst  the   faithful  martyr,  Stephen,  laid  down 

clothes.     Dined  with  Abraham  Hibberd,  a 

hy  minister,  who  inquired  of  mo  if  I  remem- 

d  a  meeting  I  once  had  in  Chambersburg,  of 

h  he  had  heard  when  passing  that  way  about 

weeks  afterward.     He  gave  me  some  interest- 

uformation  respecting  a  family  of  Friends  I 

ed,  not  far  from  those  who  have  passed  through 

h  suffering.     The  man  was  guide  for  our  com- 

ong  the  mountains,  whore  we  stopped  at 

rent  towns,  and  held  meetings  with  the  people 

ood  satisfaction.     His  wife  went  with  the  sepa- 

its  as  long  as  she  could  ;  and  one  day  she  came 

in  haste  from  one  of  their  meetings,  and  said  to 

ihe  had  but  just  escaped  from  among  them  with 

fe.     She  then  called  all  her  family  and  chil- 

together,  and  they  sat  down  to  wait  upon  the 

and   as  they  were  far  from  any  meeting  of 

ds,  they  continued  to  hold   a  meeting  in  their 

house.     In  the  afternoon,  attended  Whiteland 

ting,  and  though  there  were  not  many  Friends 

•e,  yet  to  me  it  was  a.  very  comfortable  time. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we  put  up  for  the 


night.  The  Friends  dressed  plainly  ;  but  when  I 
went  into  their  house,  and  saw  the  splcndiil  and 
showy  furniture,  I  said  in  my  heart,  if  those  people 
should  put  on  their  caps  and  featliers,  and  other 
gay  attire,  it  would  but  correspond  with  the  gran- 
deur of  their  dwelling. 

"  Seventh-day  afternoon.  Were  at  Willistown, 
and  thence  to  Joseph  Ilhoads  ;  and  this  being  one 
of  the  houses,  where  dear  Lydia  Miller  and  1  had 
been  on  my  former  journey,  everytbing  connected 
with  it  was  brought  fresh  to  my  mind,  and  I  could 
not  repress  my  tears. 

"Nest  day,  went  to  Darby  meeting,  where  I 
had  to  exhort  Friends  if  riches  increased,  not  to 
set  their  hearts  upon  them,  but  lay  up  their  trea- 
sure in  heaven.  Afternoon,  had  a  meeting  at 
Chester,  and  my  companions  and  I  concluded  that 
we  had  the  best  wine  at  the  last.  Friends  from 
several  meetings  came  to  be  with  us,  and  it  proved 
a  time  of  favour."  They  returned  home  from  this 
place,  and  in  returning  her  certificate  to  her 
Monthly  Meeting,  she  said  she  had  been  enabled 
to  perform  the  duty '  to  the  peace  of  her  own 
mind. 

In  1833,  she  obtained  the  unity  of  her  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  a  prospect  of  attending  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Baltimore,  and  appointing  meetings 
among  Friends  and  others  on  the  way,  going  and 
returning,  a  service  which  she  was  strengthened  to 
accomplish  to  good  satisfaction.  Respecting  one  of 
the  meetings  she  was  at  during  this  journey,  she 
says :  "  Here  I  was  led  to  hold  up  the  convincing 
and  converting  power  of  Truth  on  the  mind,  to 
lead  man  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  the  Lord,  concluding  the  meeting  with  solemn 
supplication  for  the  remnant  in  this  place,  whose 
zeal  has  led  them  to  build  a  new  meeting-house." 
She  also  visited  Friends  and  others  residing  at 
Great  and  Little  Egg  Harbour,  in  183.5,  and,  in 
1837,  was  liberated  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  and  meetings  on 
the  way. 

Of  this  journey  she  says  : 

"Fifth  month  24th,  1837.  Left  home  under 
heavy  discouragements,  [to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Now  York  and  New  England,]  and  as 
I  rode  on  my  way,  my  troubled  mind  was  bowed 
down  ;  but  after  a  time  sweet  melody  broke  forth 
in  my  heart,  with  mental  prayer  and  praises  to  the 
Lord,  and  my  reliance  on  the  arm  of  his  Divine 
power  was  renewed. 

"  Lauded  at  New  York  on  Sixth-day,  and,  on 
Seventh-day,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mi- 
nisters and  Elders,  where  many  strangers  were 
present,  with  certificates  and  minutes.  A  com- 
mittee v/as  appointed  to  have  the  oversight  of  the 
public  meetings  for  worship  through  the  week,  and 
I  had  to  revive  the  language,  '  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.' 

"  In  the  meeting  on  First-day  afternoon,  I  re- 
membered Him  who  had  been  my  Helper  hereto- 
fore, and  cast  in  my  little  mite  of  testimony  to  the 
excellency  of  Jesus  Christ  our  holy  Redeemer. 

"  In  the  sitting  of  the  l''early  Meeting  on  Third- 
day,  the  subject  of  slavery  was  spread  before  us,  by 
the  readinc;  of  a  document  sent  in  from  the  men ; 


and  much  was  said  on  it.  I  cast  in  my  mite,  ob- 
serving that  the  Lord  said  to  his  servant  Moses, 
'  I  have  seen  the  afflictions  of  my  people,  and  am 
come  down  to  deliver  them  ;'  which  he  did  in  his 
own  time  and  way,  with  an  high  hand  and  an  out- 
stretched arm.  And  as  it  is  not  in  man  that  walk- 
eth  to  direct  his  own  steps  aright  so  the  important 
subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  African  race  cannot 
be  brought  about  but  by  the  help  of  His  power, 
who  covereth  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment, 
and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  That  I 
also  had  been  in  the  land  of  slaves,  and  while  I 
felt  for  them,  I  also  pitied  their  masters;  one  of 
whom  said  to  me,  '  Wo  shall  never  be  as  happy  in 
this  land,  as  you  are  in  yours,  and  the  reason  of  it 
is,  that  we  have  so  many  slaves,  and  we  know  not 
what  to  do  with  them.'  I  said  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  know  the  right  time  to  act  in  a 
right  concern,  and  desired  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  case,  might  seek  in  mental  prayer, 
the  proper  counsel  of  Him  who  is  for  a  spirit  of 
judgment  to  those  that  sit  in  judgment,  that  they 
might  know  when  to  go  forward,  and  when  to  stand 
still.  After  clearing  myself,  my  mind  seemed  re- 
leased from  a  heavy  weight,  and  after  meeting,  a 
worthy  minister  said  to  me,  '  Rebecca,  it  was  worth 
thy  while  to  come  all  the  way  to  New  York,  if  thou 
did  no  more  than  speak  to  the  subject  of  slavery — 
there  is  indeed  a  right  time  for  right  things.' 

"  Fifth-day.  Attended  the  closing  sitting  of  the 
Select  Yearly  Meeting,  and  had  to  mention  that 
the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
availeth  much,  desiring  we  might  have  a  place  and 
interest  in  one  another's  prayers,  when  far  sepa- 
rated, observing  that  this  was  the  case  with  Boaz 
and  his  reapers,  who  craved  a  blessing  on  each 
other.  He  saluted  them  with  '  The  Lord  bo  with 
you' — and  they  answered,  '  The  Lord  bless  thee.' 

"  Sixth-day.  An  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  was  brought 
in  from  men's  meeting,  and  read.  Our  dear 
friend,  E.  Coggeshall,  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
spoke  of  the  exercise  she  had  felt,  that  while  caring 
for  the  African  race,  we  might  not  forgot  the  poor 
Indians,  natives  of  the  soil  on  which  we  tread,  and 
are  faring  bountifully  from  the  produce  of  land 
once  possessed  by  their  fathers,  while  they,  poor 
creatures,  are  driven  almost  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  observing  that  One  is  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  all  equally  the  objects  of  his  tender  mercy. 
Another  Friend  desired  that  we  might  look  to  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  members  of  our  own  So- 
ciety, especially  in  remote  parts,  where  there  was 
room  for  the  benevolence  of  Friends. 

"  At  the  close,  E.  C.  bowed  in  fervent,  solemn 
prayer;  <as  much  so,  I  thought,  as  I  had  ever  heard, 
and  the  clerk  made  an  excellent  closing  minute. 
We  bade  farewell,  with  prayers  for  each  other's 
preservation,  when  far  separated. 

"  After  meeting,  E.  C.  inquired  if  we  were  going 
over  to  Long  Island.  I  told  her  we  had  thought 
of  doing  so,  but  it  did  not  seem  so  clear  to  me  as 
our  first  view  of  going  on  to  Providence.  She  said 
she  was  glad  to  hear  it.  '  I  will  tell  thee,'  said  she, 
'  what  a  person  once  told  me  at  a  time  when  I  was 
in  difficulty,  which  was  that  whenever  I  was  at  a 
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loss  in  such  cases,  it  was  safest  to  keep  to  first  open- 
ings, and  I  have  often  had  to  think  of  it  since.'  " 

From  New  York  tliey  went  into  New  England, 
to  attend  that  Yearly  Meeting.  Ilespecting  a  meet- 
ing at  Coventry,  llhode  Island,  she  says,  "  There 
were  present  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Soci- 
ety, and  a  Baptist  woman  who  seems  drawing  to- 
ward Friends  ;  she  came  to  me  after  meeting,  and 
expressed  her  satisfaction  with  it.  At  Smithfield 
meeting  we  were  helped  and  comforted  by  the  pre 
sence  of  our  divine  Master,  and  I  was  led  to  revive 
the  circumstance  of  the  poor  toiling  disciples  when 
in  great  peril  on  the  boisterous  sea,  and  their  ear- 
nest and  availing  cry  to  Jesus,  '  Master,  carest  tljou 
not  that  we  perish  V  and  he  arose  for  their  deliver- 
ance. In  the  afternoon,  called  to  see  a  sick  woman 
who  appeared  near  her  close,  and  the  opportunity, 
though  short,  was  a  favoured  one.  She  told  us  she 
felt  very  comfortable.  Attended  Providence  meet- 
ing, where  I  was  led  to  speak  on  those  memorable 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  '  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
oifered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  1  have  finished  my 
course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteou.sness  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  me  at  that 
day,  and  not  to  me  only  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing.'  Being  about  to  leave  this 
place,  I  was  favoured  with  an  evidence  that  it  was 
right  we  had  visited  Friends  and  others  hereaway ; 
and  I  had  to  invite  those  present  frequently  to  con- 
sider the  suiFerings,  even  unto  death,  which  our 
predecessors  in  religious  Society  underwent  in  this 
land  for  the  faithful  support  of  the  principles  and 
testimonies  given  us  to  uphold,  and  the  precious 
evidence  they  enjo^-ed  eveu  to  their  latest  moments 
of  the  presence  aM  sweet  influences  of  the  mornino- 
star  comforting  and  sustaining  them.  After  taking 
an  afTcctionate  leave  of  Friends,  as  I  rode  along, 
my  cup  overflovred  with  gratitude  and  peace. 

"  As  I  entered  the  town  of  Fall  River,  I  felt  my 
mind  strongly  drawn  to  have  a  public  meeting  that 
evening  with  the  townspeople,  but  it  was  so  late 
we  hardly  expected  it  could  be  accomplished.  On 
consulting  with  0.  S.,  it  was  concluded  to  try,  and 
though  there  was  only  one  hour  to  give  the  notice, 
yet  we  had  quite  a  large  meeting,  and  Friends  said 
it  was  to  good  satisfaction.  My  mind  was  exer- 
cised with  the  declaration,  '  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God.'  And  again  ;  '  That 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fess that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.'  In  this  town  there  are  many  cotton 
factories,  and  in  the  morning  we  went  to  one  of 
them  to  see  the  process  of  printing  calico.  The 
difiiculties  of  the  times  are  such  that  very  many 
poor  people  had  to  be  turned  out  of  employment, 
and  some  of  the  mills  were  stopped. 

"  Tiverton  meeting  was  small,  but  the  dano-er  of 
an  unlawful  love  of  lawful  things  impressed  me, 
and  I  had  to  revive  the  warning  of  the  apostle 
James,  where  he  says,  '  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say, 
to-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain : 
whereas  ye  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
For  what  is  your  life  1  It  is  even  a  vapour  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanishcth 
away.'  And  I  was  concerned  to  show  that  as  the 
nail  cleaveth  close  to  the  joining  so  doth  sin,  with- 
out constant  watchfulness,  come  in  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller. 

"Not  far  from  this  place,  we  ascended  a  high 
hill,  and  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  on  which  the  native  Indians  once  lived 


and  hunted,  and  where  hundreds  of  them  were 
slain  and  buried  by  the  whites.  Near  Mount  Hope 
was  the  place,  where  their  king,  Philip,  was  treach- 
erously captured,  as  he  lay  with  his  little  son 
asleep  in  his  arms.  I  was  told  that  Annawon,  the 
last  Indian  sachem,  a  majestic  looking  person,  was 
also  taken  near  this  place.  He  asked  for  his  life, 
and  on  surrendering  his  arms  and  tokens  of  power 
to  the  white  General,  he  assured  him  he  should  not 
be  slain.  But  while  he  was  absent  from  the  camp, 
Annawon  was  shot  dead  by  some  of  his  men. 
Such  is  the  merciless  cruelty  and  treachery  of  war  ! 
Will  not  the  Lord  assuredly  judge  our  land,  sooner 
or  later,  for  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  Indians,  by  which  they  are  now  almost  dr" 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

"  Went  to  Portsmouth  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  At  this  meeting 
the  names  of  a  number  of  Friends  were  reported, 
who  had  been  newly  appointed  elders,  and  acknow 
ledged  as  ministers,  and  I  felt  an  earnest  concern 
that  as  they  had  thus  been  appointed,  they  might 
also  be  anointed  from  on  high,  and  enabled  to  act 
aright  in  their  responsible  allotments. 

'■  First-day  morning.  Went  to  the  public  meet 
ing  at  Newport,  and  thought  I  had  never  before 
-seen  so  large  an  assenibly.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
had  a  favoured  meeting,  in  which  several  Friend 
were  engaged  in  the  ministry." 

No  further  memorandums  of  this  visit  appear  to 
have  been  made.  Soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting 
closed,  she  and  her  companions  returned  home,  and 
in  returning  her  minute  to  the  following  Monthly 
Meeting,  she  slated  that  she  had  performed  the 
service  to  the  relief  of  her  own  mind. 

CTo  Le  continuedj 
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lloffmaij,  and  his  Fossil,  from 
Ectsey." 

No  one  not  an  enthusiastic  geologist  or  a  zealous 
Pioman  Catholic  can  really  know  how  vast  an 
amount  of  interest  may  attach  to  a  few  old  bones. 
Has  the  reader  ever  heard  how  fossil  relics  once 
saved  the  dwelling  of  a  monk  in  a  time  of  great 
general  calamity,  when  all  his  other  relics  proved 
of  no  avail  whatever '!  The  city  of  Maestricht, 
some  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago,  had  its  zeal- 
ous naturalist  in  the  person  of  M.  Hoflfman,  a  dili- 
gent excavator  in  the  quarries  of  St.  Peter's  moun- 
tain, long  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fossils. 
Geology,  as  a  science,  had  no  existence  at  that 
time  ;  but  Hoffman  was  doing,  in  a  quiet  way,  all 
he  could  to  give  it  a  beginning  ;  he  was  transfer- 
ring from  the  rock  to  his  cabinet,  shells,  and  corals, 
and  Crustacea,  and  teeth  and  scales  of  fishes,  with 
now  and  then  the  vertebra3,  and  now  and  then  the 
limb-bone  of  a  reptile.  And  as  he  honestly  remu- 
nerated all  the  workmen  be  employed,  and  did  no 
manner  of  harm  to  any  one,  no  one  heeded  him.  On 
one  eventful  morning,  however,  his  friends,  the  quar- 
riers,  laid  bare  a  most  extraordinary  fossil, — the 
occipital  plates  of  an  enormous  saurian,  with  jaws 
four  and  a  half  feet  long,  bristling  over  with  teeth, 
like  chevaux  de  frise ;  and  after  Hoffman,  who  got 
the  block  in  which  it  lay  embedded,  cut  out  entire, 
and  transferred  it  to  his  house,  had  spent  week 
after  week  in  painfully  relieving  it  from  the  mass, 
all  Maestricht  began  to  speak  of  it  as  something 
really  wonderful.  There  is  a  cathedral  on  St. 
Peter's  Mountain, — the  mountain  itself  is  church- 
land  ;  and  the  lazy  canon,  awakened  by  the  gene- 
ral talk,  laid  claim  to  poor  Hoffman's  wonderful 
fossil  as  his  property.  He  was  lord  of  the  manor, 
he  said,  and  the  mountain  and  all  it  contained  be- 
longed to  him.  Hoffman  defended  his  fossil  as  he 
best  could  in  an  expensive  law-suit ;  but  the  judges 


found  the  law  clean  against  him ;  the  huge  re] 
head  was  declared  to  be  "  treasure  trove,"  esci 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  Hoffman, 
broken  hearted,  with  but  his  labour  and  the  1 
yer's  bills  for  his  pains,  saw  it  transferred  by  r 
hands  from  its  place  in  his  museum  to  the  reside 
of  the  grasping  churchman.  Hoffman  was  a  ] 
losopher,  however,  and  he  continued  to  obs( 
and  collect  as  before ;  but  he  never  found  such 
other  fossil ;  and  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  his 
genious  labours,  the  vital  energies  failed  wil 
him,  and  he  broke  down  and  died.  The  use 
canon  lived  on.  The  French  Revolution  bi 
out;  the  republican  army  invested  Maestric 
the  batteries  were  opened  ;  and  shot  and  shell 
thick  on  the  devoted  city.  But  in  one  espei 
quarter  there  alighted  neither  shot  nor  shell, 
was  safe  around  the  canon's  house.  Ordinary 
lies  would  have  availed  him  nothing  in  the  circu 
stances, — no,  not  "  the  three  kings  of  Cologi 
had  he  possessed  the  three  kings  entire,  or 
jaw-bones  of  the  "eleven  thousand  virgins;" 
there  was  virtue  in  the  jaw-bones  of  the  M( 
saurus,  and  safety  in  their  neighbourhood.  '. 
French  savans,  like  all  the  other  savans  of  ] 
rope,  had  heard  of  Hoffman's  fossil,  and 
French  artillery  had  been  directed  to  play  widi 
the  place  where  it  lay.  Maestricht  surrender 
the  fossil  was  found  secreted  in  a  vault,  and  s 
away  to  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  at  Paris,  mau 
the  canon,  to  delight  there  the  heart  of  Cuvi 
and  the  French  generously  addressing  to  the  h 
of  Hoffman  as  its  legitimate  owners,  made  over 
them  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  its  pr 
They  reversed  the  finding  of  the  Maestricht  judg 
and  all,  save  the  monks  of  St.  Peter's,  have 
quiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  decision. 

Madagascar  Crocodiles. 
After  descending  from  the  village  where  we  1 
halted,  we  came  to  a  river,  about  forty  yards  wi 
and  so  deep  that  the  bearers  were  up  to  tl 
waists,  and  were  obliged  to  raise  the  poles  of 
palanquin,  from  their  shoulders  to  the  top  of  tl 
heads,  to  keep  me  above  the  water,  while  the  re 
of  bearers  walked  in  front  and  by  the  sides,  she 
ing  and  beating  the  water  with  branches  and  po 
The  river,  they  said,  was  infested  with  crocodi 
and  within  a  short  time  before  we  passed,  six  j 
sons  had  been  destroyed  by  them  while  cross 
at  the  same  place. 

Crocodiles  were  said  to  be  in  all  the  rivers  i 
lakes  we  had  passed  since  leaving  the  neighbo 
hood  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  is  brackish,  ! 
where  they  are  never  seen.  In  the  region  o 
which  we  had  passed,  they  are  about  fifteen  \ 
long,  but  in  other  parts  are  much  larger.  If 
said  that  they  may  at  times  be  seen  chasing  1 
fish  in  the  lakes,  and  often  watching  for  p; 
among  the  reeds  and  other  kinds  of  shelter  d 
the  margin  of  the  water.  The  crocodiles  fi 
chiefly  on  fish,  but  will  seize  and  devour  bulloc 
dogs,  or  any  other  animal,  quietly  approaching 
entering  the  water.  In  some  parts  of  the  isla; 
they  were  said  to  be  so  ferocious  as  to  attack  8 
upset  canoes,  and  then  prey  upon  the  hapless  v 
gers  they  contained.  The  croco  Hies  deposit  th 
eggs  in  the  sand  on  the  shore,  and  prey  upon  » 
animal  they  may  find  on  the  land.  The  late  J 
Hastie,  when  once  sleeping  near  a  river,  was  aw< 
by  the  piteous  whine  of  a  favourite  dog,  wb 
always  slept  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and,  rush: 
out,  saw  a  crocodile  dive  into  the  water  with 
poor  dog  in  its  jaws.  The  natives  regard  tb 
with  strange  feelings.  They  fear  them  as  posses 
of  supernatural  power,  invoke  their  forbearal 
with  prayers,  or  seek  protection  by  charms,  rat 
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attack  them ;  even  the  shaking  of  a  spear 
the  waters  would  be  regarded  as  au  act  of 
ligious  insult  to  the  sovereign  of  the  flood,  im 
ing  the  life  of  the  offender  the  next  time  hi 
,d  venture  on  the  water.  Crocodiles'  teeth 
forn  as  charms ;  they  are  also  made  of  sil 
)ld,  and  worn  both  for  security  and  ornament, 
len  crocodile's  tooth  being  the  central  orna- 
,  in  the  sovereign's  crown.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
his  dread  of  the  crocodile,  the  natives  destroy 
'oung  ones,  and  collect  the  eggs,  which  they 
1  dry  in  the  sun,  and  then  preserve  in  sacks 
3od  or  sale.  The  eggs  are  large,  being  long 
than  oval,  and  are  obtained  in  great  uum- 
A  missionary  voyaging  along  the  lakes  we 
just  left,  at  the  season  when  the  natives  on 
shores  were  preserving  the  eggs,  found  that 
lingle  family  had  collected  500  eggs.  The 
crocodiles  are  said  to  prey  upon  the  young 
and  great  numbers  of  their  eggs  are  destroy- 
y  serpents  and  certain  kinds  of  birds;  but, 
"thstanding  these  and  other  restrictions  upon 
increase,  their  numbers  are  alarming  and 
erous. — Ellis^s  Visits  to  Madagascar. 


fter  speaking  of  "  the  working  of  the  power  of 
ness"  in  James  Naylor  and  John  Perot,  Charles 
hall  says,  "I  have  learned  from  the  beginning 
e  work  of  restoration,  that  everyone's  preserva- 
is  in  inward  retired  ness  unto  the  Lord,  and  in 
lower,  fear,  awe  and  dread,  to  keep  low,  feeling 
soul-redeeming,  preserving  power,  which 
kens,  and  as  it  is  abode  in,  keeps  alive  in  its 
pure  nature,  over  the  world,  its  spirit  and  de- 
lent.  I  have  a  sense  upon  my  spirit  beyond 
anoe,  of  the  potent  workings  of  the  enemy  in 
;enerations  of  mankind,  to  accomplish  his  end  ; 
that  after  the  Lord  Clod  Almighty  hath  ap- 
id  in  any  age,  in  the  free  dispensings  of  his 
and  the  breakings  forth  of  his  power,  and  the 
ng  bare  of  his  arm,  in  order  to  restore  man 
3ovenant  with  God  ;  then  hath  the  enemy  ap- 
ed with  all  his  power,  subtly,  gradually  and 
enly,  to  undermine  and  frustrate  the  work  of 
His  great  end  has  been  by  different  snares, 
raw  into  a  lessening  of  the  estimation,  in  the 
d  people,  of  the  power,  appearance  and  mani- 
tion  of  God  in  their  day,  aod  to  draw  out  the 
I  by  his  transformings,  into  an  esteem  of  the 
ifestation  tliat  hath  been,  or  a  strange  affecta- 
of  what  may  or  is  to  appear ;  leading  the 
.  out  of  a  due  regard  of  the  present  manifest- 
!,  which  alone  works  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
;ure.  This  was  their  case  to  whom  it  was 
'  Oh,  that  you  knew,  even  in  this  your  day, 
hings  that  belong  to  your  peace.'  This  I  have 
d  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  leave  it,  both  to 
Is  to  whom  it  may  come  in  this  age,  and  to  God's 
le  in  the  following  generations  of  the  world." 
oes  not  this  apply  to  the  present  generation  'i 
e  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  Lord's  deal- 
with  bis  church  in  past  ages,  and  the  displays 
is  power,  in  breaking  the  bonds  which  Satan 
brought  over  it,  but  we  must  also  look  for  the 
arance  of  the  Lord's  Spirit  and  power  in  our- 
33,  and  obey  his  will  as  he  manifests  it  there, 
at  others  have  known  will  be  of  little  avail  to 
inless  it  is  applied  by  the  Spirit  to  our  encour- 
uent  and  aid.  We  may  admire  and  praise  the 
of  faithful  men  in  other  times,  but  their 
ks  will  not  save  us.  We  must  follow  the  same 
lighty  Loader,  and  become  victorious  through 
same  faith  that  made  them  conquerors.  There 
ason  to  apprehend  that  too  much  disregarding 
own  duties  is  a  great  cause  of  the  present  de- 
racy  and  weakness  of  the  Society. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCUES 

or  Jliuisters  ami  Elders  anJ  othei'  coiicenied  members 
of  llie  Y'early  Meeting  of  nuludelijiii.i. 

ABRAHAM   FARRINGTON. 

(Continue<l  from  I'fto'o  310.) 

"  I  am  not  exact  as  to  the  time,  but  I  think  this 
year  [1714,]  Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickin- 
son came  into  the  country,  and  sometime  afterward 
to  visit  the  meeting  of  Friends  at  Crosswicks. 
[They  were  at  Crosswicks  about  Sixth  month, 
1714.]  I  happened  to  be  at  the  meeting  before 
they  came  in.  The  sight  of  them  struck  me  with 
terror.  The  heavenly  frame  which  appeared  in 
their  countenances,  and  the  awe  they  .seemed  to 
set  under,  brought  a  stillness  over  my  mind,  and 
I  was  as  ground  prepared  to  receive  the  Seed. 
James  stood  up  in  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  it  he  was  led  to  unravel  me,  and  all  my  works 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  I  looked  upon  myself 
like  a  man  dissected  or  pulled  to  pieces.  I  thought 
myself  undone  !  After  he  sat  down,  Thomas 
stood  up  and  brought  me  together  again ;  I  mean 
that  which  was  to  be  raised, — bone  to  his  bone, 
with  the  sinews  and  strength,  and  what  would  con- 
stitute a  christian.  I  thought  the  old  man  was 
destroyed,  and  the  new  man  made  up  !  I  almost 
thought  myself  new  born,  and  concluded  I  should 
never  be  bad  again  ;  that  my  sins  were  forgiven, 
and  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  be 
good.  I  thought  I  had  gotten  my  lot  in  the  good 
land,  and  that  I  might  sit  down  under  my  own 
vine  and  under  my  own  fig-tree,  and  nothing  more 
should  make  me  afraid.  Poor  creature  as  I  was  ! 
the  work  was  not  so  much  as  begun  !     Only  I  had 

ight  [of  it]  !  I  did  not  yet  think  what  power- 
ful adversaries  I  had  to  war  with,  and  what  bloody 
work  I  had  to  go  through  !  This  has  been  the 
miserable  case  of  many  !  They  have  sat  down 
under  a  convincement,  and  in  a  form  of  religion  ! 
Some  depending  on  former  experience,  or  former 
openings ;  some  on  their  education  ;  some  on  a 
bare  belief  and  knowledge  historical  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  principles  of  the  Truth.  Thus, 
though  I  received  the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it,  yet 
I  was  like  the  stony  ground.  I  received  it  with 
joy,  but  had  not  root  in  myself  My  heart  grew 
hard  again.  When  tribulations,  persecutions, 
temptations  Jind  trials  came  upon  me,  I  fell. 
Though  the  Seed  was  sown,  free  saving  grace  in 
the  Word,  which  as  a  hammer  would  have  broken 
my  hard,  rocky  heart  to  pieces,  and  have  burnt  it 
up.  For  the  tire  of  God  can  burn  rocks  as  well 
ak  them.  The  Word  of  God  is  Fire.  I 
many  times  knew  it  to  be  so,  but  I  let  it  go,  for 
want  of  feeding  it.  When  the  seed  was  sown  in 
my  heart,  in  came  the  devil,  or  down  came  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  catched  away,  not  the  seed, 
he  could  not  touch  that,  but  drew  away  my  heart, — 
my  mind  after  lying  vanities.  So  I  forsook  my 
own  mercies  ! — I  forsook  the  seed  !  When  I  had 
aid  the  flesh  in  order  for  au  offering,  I  did  not 
watch  against  the  fowls,  as  Abraham  did.  So  I 
let  that  season  go  over, — yet  I  could  not  forget  it. 
Oh  !  how  I  moped  at  times  and  wandered  about, 
s  a  prisoner  at  large.  I  would  have  run  away, 
ut  could  not.  The  Offended  One,  my  Judi;e,  my 
Accuser  was  in  me  ! — I  could  not  fly  fromHim  I 
Yet  his  great  goodness  was  near,  and  his  power 
kept  me  from  gross  evils  in  a  great  degree.  I  kept 
pretty  much  to  meetings ;  but  there  was  such  a 
mixture  of  undigested  matter  in  me,  it  was  not  to 
be  soon  separated.  The  Lord  would  not  cast  out 
all  the  old  inhabitants  at  once.  He  left  some,  as 
in  Israel,  to  prove  them  whether  they  would 
bo  familiar  with  them,  which  they  sometimes  were. 


And  so  was  I.  [For  this]  .suffering  and  captivity 
was  their  lot,  and  so  it  was  mine.  Oh  !  the  neces- 
sity there  was,  and  still  is,  of  a  continual  watch 
against  our  souls'  enemies,  both  within,  and  with- 
out." 

After  a  season  of  trial,  in  which,  through  the 
merciful  assistance  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  he 
increased  in  religious  stability,  he  began  to  have 
many  openings  in  the  Scripture,  and  was  led  to 
believe  that  if  faithful,  he  would  be  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  After  passing  through  the 
necessary  provings,  and  baptisms,  his  will  was  sub- 
jected in  this  matter,  and  his  mouth  was  opened  in 
the  exercise  of  the  gift  committed  to  him,  to  the 
comfort  of  the  Church.  This  was  about  the  year 
1720.  He  was,  says  his  memorial,  "  made  helpful 
to  many.     He  had  a  large  and  sound  testimony, 

d  was  at  times  very  particularly  led  to  opening 
passages  of  Scripture,  often  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  information  of  such  as  heard  him." 

The  first  visit  on  religious  service  we  find  him 
engaged  in,  was  in  the  year  1722,  when  he  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year  he  visited  Friends  iu 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  an  account  of  which  last 
visit  he  gave  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers, 
"■  the  Seventh  month.     But  little  account  can  be 

w  found  of  his  labours,  more  than  the  mere 
mention  of  his  frequent  attendance  at  various  of 
the  General  or  Yearly  Meetings  for  Worship.  His 
friends  say,  "  lie  divers  times  travelled  abroad  ou 
this  continent  in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  fre- 
quently to  the  neighbouring  meetings  to  good  sat- 
isfaction." 

He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  and 
parent,  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings  for  worship 

d  discipline,  and  manifested  in  both  a  zealous 
concern  for  the  promotion  and  honour  of  Truth, 
waiting  for  wisdom  to  see  his  duty,  and  strength  to 
perform  it." 

His  outward  circumstances  were  limited,  and  he 
was  sometimes  quite  straitened, — this  "  gave  him 
opportunity  to  show  an  example  of  christian 
guation,  and  to  see  the  effects  in  several  provi- 
dential assistances." 

Early  in  the  year  1756,  he  laid  before  his 
Monthly  Meeting  a  concern  which  had  for  many 
years  rested  on  his  mind,  of  paying  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  Great  Britain.  The  prospect 
claiming  its  attention  was  united  with,  and  he  was 
furnished  with  a  certificate  showing  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Friends  with  his  prospect,  and  their 
unity  with  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Samuel  Fothergill,  Mary  Piesley  and 
Catharine  Payton,  who  had  concluded  their  reli- 
gious labours  in  this  country,  were  about  returning 
home  in  peace,  and  Samuel  Eralen,  jr.,  being  about 
visiting  England,  they  all  took  passage  on  board 
the  Charming  Polly,  John  Troy,  master,  bound  for 
Dublin.  Ellen  Evans,  writing  to  Ann  Fothergill, 
says,  "  There  is  a  fine  company  of  them  going  to- 
gether," and  mentions  "  our  dear  ancient  Friend 
Abraham  Farriugton"  as  one  of  them.  Benjamin 
Ferris  mentions  their  parting  opportunity  with 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  as  being  "  an  affecting 
memorable  season,  in  which  many  tears  were 
hed."  He  adds,  "  I  came  in  company  with  them 
nd  divers  other  Friends  to  Chester,  where,  after 
a  comfortable  sitting  at  Jacob  Hoskins,  Samuel 
Fothergill,  Catharine  Payton,  Mary  Piesley, 
Abraham  Farrington,  and  Samuel  Emlen,  jr., 
went  on  board  the  vessel,  [Sixth  mo.  5th,]  which 
fell  down  the  river  to  New  Castle,  where  the  next 
lay,  being  First-day,  they  had  a  large  meeting  in 
he  Court-house.  Then  embarked  for  England,  on 
the  0th  of  Sixth  month,  1756." 

In  Samuel  Fothergill's  life  it  is  stated,  "  The 
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vessel  in  which  the  Friends  embarked,  had  a  com- 
paratively quick,  though  rather  stormy  passage  of 
thirty-four  days.  The  waves  at  times  dashed  over 
the  cabin.  Ivotwithstanding  the  stormy  weather, 
they  had  many  good  and  precious  meetings  during 
the  voyage,  some  of  which  were  attended  by  the 
master  and  sailors.  It  being  a  time  of  war,  seve- 
ral French  privateers  were  in  the  Irish  Channel ; 
they  were  favoured  to  avoid  them,  and  to  arrive  at 
Dublin,  on  the  9th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1756." 

(To  be  continned.) 


Nothing  but  leaves  ;  the  Spirit  grieves 

Over  a  wasted  life  ; 
Sin  committed  while  conscience  slept, 
Promises  made  but  never  kept, 

Hatred,  battle  and  strife — 
Nothing  but  leaves. 

Nothing  but  leaves  ;  no  garnered  sheaves 

Of  life's  fair,  ripened  grain  ; 
■Words,  idle  words,  for  earnest  deeds; 
We  sow  our  seeds — lo !  tares  and  weeds  ; 

We  reap,  with  toil  and  pain. 
Nothing  but  leaves. 


Nothing  but  leaves ; 

No  veil  to  screen  the  past; 
As  we  retrace  the  weary  way, 
Counting  each  lost  and  mis-spent  day, 

We  find  sadly,  at  last, 
Nothing  but  leaves. 

And  shall  we  meet  the  Master  so. 

Bearing  our  withered  leaves? 
The  Saviour  looks  for  perfect  fruit— 
We  stand  before  Him  humbled,  mute; 
Waiting  the  word  he  breathes — 
Nothing  but  leaves. 


For  "  The  FricnJ.' 
MOUNT  CARMEL. 

"The  excellency  of  Carmel,"  Isaiah  xxvi.   2;   "ai 
Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel." — 1  Kings,  xviii.  "1 

When  Syria's  sky  gives  bounteous  rains, 
And  Syria's  sun  warm  smiles  bestoweth, 

A  mount  of  green,  o'er  fertile  plains. 
Fair  Carmel,  rich  in  beauty,  gloweth. 

Grass,  tree,  and  corn,  adorn  her  sides. 
Thick  forests  crown  her  forehead  hoary. 

Fertility  on  all  abides, 

And  frnitfulness  is  still  her  glory. 

Then  joy  it  were  on  her  to  be, 

A  bright  spot  in  our  earth-existence, 

Westward  to  gaze  upon  the  sea, 

With  blue  waves  rolling  in  the  distance; 

Southward  and  eastward  to  behold, 

Esdraelon's  vale  in  blooming  brightness, 

With  wheat-fields  ripening  into  gold; 

With  blossoms  blushing  out  of  whiteness. 

There,  with  green  branches  intertwine, 
In  bounteous  beauty  sofily  blending, 

Long  spreading  arms  of  Syrian  vine, 
With  heavy  clustering  fruit  depending. 

Beneath,  upon  the  mountain  side, 

The  hill-fed  streamlets  free  are  bonuding ! 

Whilst  with  sweet  voices,  far  and  wide. 
Small  water-falls  are  gently  sounding  1 

Down  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks. 

Or  where  the  fruit-hung  trees  are  bending, 

Shepherds  are  watching  o'er  their  flocks. 
And  herdsmen  are  their  cattle  tending  1 

On  spreading  plain  is  verdure  seen, 

Down  narrow  vale  where  streamlet  leapeth. 

To  the  long  line  of  brightest  green, 

Where  Jordan's  mightier  current  sweepeth. 

Still  eastward,  o'er  it,  we  may  trace 

Fair  Lebanon,  renowed  in  story. 
With  cedar  trees  of  verdant  grace, 

And  snowy  crown  of  kingly  glory. 


On  Carmel's  height  Elijah  stood. 

But  years  of  drought  anl  parching  weather, 
Had  dried  each  hill-spring's  prattling  flood, 

Whilst  flowers  and  fruits  had  died  together. 
Gone  was  the  voice  of  water-f.ill,— 

No  corn  ears  in  the  breeze  weie  bending, 
No  white  flocks  at  the  shepherd's  call. 

To  pasturing  nooks  were  gladly  wending. 
Faded  the  leaves  on  all  the  trees. 

No  night  dews  brought  refreshment  thither; 
Powerful  and  parching  was  the  breeze; 

'Twas  Famine's  breath  to  blast  and  wither  I 

But  now,  that  famine  was  to  close ! 

The  Lord  had,  by  Elijah,  spoken, 
That  the  long  drought  with  all  its  woes, 

Should  on  that  day  of  days  be  broken. 
That  day,— that  God  was  God  alone. 

On  Carmel's  side,  to  Israel  gazing. 
Had  been  by  fiery  sign  made  known. 

Whilst  thousands  owned  the  holy  blazing  I 

The  priests  of  Baal  vainly  there, 

For  aid  to  him,  loud  calls  had  given, 
Whilst  at  Elijah's  fervent  prayer. 

Fell  the  pure  fire  at  once  from  heaven. 
Blazed  wood  and  offering  as  it  came, — 

And  to  unwonted  purpose  turning. 
Dried  water-trench  with  tongue  of  flame, 

Consumed  e'en  altar-stones  with  burning. 
The  God  by  fire  who  answered  then, 

He  was  true  Israel's  God  of  glory  I 
And  soon  the  swords  of  faithful  men. 

With  blood  of  Baal's  priests,  were  gory  ! 

His  power  omnipotent  thus  shown, 

God, — in  whom  grace  with  truth  is  blended, 
As  Baal's  worship  was  o'erthrown. 

The  curse  of  drought  and  famine  ended! 
Fair  was  the  sky,  the  evening  bright, 

The  sea  waves  in  the  glow  were  glancing; 
The  world  lay  bathed  in  cheerless  light. 

Dry  leaves  in  burning  airs  were  dancing; 

Till  in  the  western  sky  appeared, 

A  little  cloud,  which  swiftly  growing, 

O'er  all  that  thirsty  land  upreared, 
Eefreshing,  cooling  air,  bestowing. 

And  soon  in  tempesting  and  rain. 

Came  down  a  grateful  deluge,  bearing 

Heahh  and  fresh  vigour  to  the  plain, 

Which  hill  and  vale  were  sweetly  sharing. 

In  ardent  faith  and  love  divine, 

Praying  to  God,  the  All-supplying, 

Elijah  waited  for  His  sign, 

In  confidence  on  Him  relying; 

And  in  his  God's  appointed  hour. 

The  rain,  in  plenitude  descending, 
Stirred  the  warm  earth  with  quickening  power. 

The  barrenness  and  famine  ending. 

Drought  has  parched  sore  our  spirit  land — 

Famine  of  inward  good  is  near  us  I 
When  shall  our  God  the  cloud  command, 

Whose  cooling  showers  with  life  shall  cheer  us. 

Whose  heavenly  rain  shall  cause  the  plants 
Of  truth,  and  love,  and  peace  to  flourish  ; 

Give  us  the  food  for  all  our  wants. 
And  all  our  graces  richly  nourish. 

When  Ziou  shall  as  lily  bloom, 

As  aloe  by  the  water  planted, 
When  ending  all  her  days  of  gloom, 

God's  glorious  presence  shall  be  granted. 

Oh,  mourner  1  God  is  still  our  God  I 

For  Zion  still  his  love  is  burning  ! 
Let  all  her  children  kiss  his  rod. 

And  from  all  inward  Baals  turning, 

War  with  besetting  sins  in  faith  I 

Let  all  will-worship  be  rejected; 
Let  every  self-thought  die  the  death; 

And  cleave  to  God  with  lore  perfected  I 

Then  bow  on  Carmel  heights  of  prayer, 

And  God,  towards  whom  their  souls  are  pressinj 

Will  let  them  see  the  small  cloud  there, 

Whose  coming  power  shall  bring  the  blessing! 


I  have  taken  my  pen  to  copy  a  few  reii 
from  the  "  Life  of  John  Richardson,"  (Fri 
Library,  vol.  4,  page  112,)  which  seems  so  ex 
to  represent  the  present  state  of  things  in 
to  a  disposition  with  too  many  to  let  down  the 
timonies  of  the  Society  for  plainness  of  dress 
conduct,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
lished  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  it  meets  the  appi 
of  the  editor. 

Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  Sixth  month,  1859. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Friends  in  Ireland  in  1 
he  says,  "  It  is  with  me  to  write  the  followinj 
marks  respecting  Ireland,  which  will  not  be  re' 
to  the  state  of  Friends  in  many  other  phj 
Where  there  is  a  sound  living  ministry  presei! 
and  good  discipline  exercised,  which  mostl;! 
together,  Truth  and  Friends  are  kept  in  , 
esteem  and  also  thriving.  But  where  these  i 
especially  the  discipline,  undue  liberty  and 
fashions  of  the  world  with  many  corrupting  tl 
creep  in  among  the  professors  of  Truth,  to  th. 
proach  thereof  and  the  scandal  of  those  whc 

prevailed  upon,  and  the  hearty  sorrow  of 
as  feel  the  hurt  of  these  things.  Oh  I  wh 
hindrance  this  is  to  the  progress  of  the  ever  bk 
Truth  in  the  earth,  and  it  has  impressed  my  i 
that  the  main  work  of  our  day  is  to  search 
the  churches  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  to 

condition  that  it  may  once  more  be  said,  '  Fc 
Christ  as  you  have  us  for  examples,  not  only 
and  there  one,  but  the  believers  in  general, 
will  be  so,  when  we,  as  a  people,  all  speak  thes 
thing  as  well  in  our  practice  so  often  recommei 
as  in  faith  and  doctrine,  for  I  have  ever  undera 
example  to  be  more  prevalent  than  precept, 
if  any  amongst  Friends  grow  so  insensible  i 
prefer  foolish  fashions,  which  to  me  appear  I 
shameful  and  indecent,  it  is  an  evident  demon 
tion  that  they  are  departed  from  the  princ 
and  practices  of  our  worthy  elders  in  the  Ti 
which,  I  fear,  is  the  case  of  too  many,  both  in 
nation  and  in  England. 

"  Let  not  any  say  that  I  smite  in  the  dark 
do  not  tell  what  I  mean  ;  some  particulars 
tend  to  mention  for  the  ease  of  my  mind.  I 
seen  several  changes  of  fashion  in  forty  y 
time.  Our  first  Friends  and  promoters  of  i 
came  out  in  the  Lord's  work  and  heavenly  p« 
plain,  and  generally  continued  so  for  their  t 
but  alas  !  how  soon  there  appeared  an  alter; 
in  some  men,  especially  when  the  weight  of  si 
ing  was  over.  It  then  began  to  appear,  and 
time  to  time  has  continued  to  increase  ever 
among  some  professing  Truth  with  us,  not  on 
extravagant  wigs  with  much  powder  in  them 
also  in  cross-pockets,  needless  capes,  and  d 
cuts  and  shapes  in  their  clothing  in  conformi 
the  prevailing  fashions  of  the  times,  as  well 
setting  up  their  hats ;  all  which  appear  t( 
more  likely  to  lead  those  who  follow  them 
Egypt  or  the  world  again,  than  into  the  heai 
country  or  Canaan,  which  we  profess  to  be  j 
ing  after  and  hope  to  obtain  in  the  end. 

"  I  well  remember  in  my  younger  years, 
cially  in  great  towns  and  cities,  1  have  met 
females  who  professed  Truth  with  us,  who  ha( 
very  little  covering  on  their  heads,  and  others 
had  more  set  up  at  a  considerable  distance  i 
their  foreheads,  and  both  these  sorts  perhaps 
necked.  When  I  have  met  with  such,  I  have 
'  What  a  fair  or  beautiful  daughter  of  Zion  wo 
thou  be,  if  thou  wouldst  put  on  Truth  and  Ch 
righteousness,  and  put  away  all  these  foolish 
ions.'  When  I  have  asked  some  what  they  < 
say  for  these  dresses,  and  being  so  naked  both 
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;ij(l  shoulders,  1  recoived  this  answer  or  something 

hf  it,  that  it  is  good  for  their  health,  to  keep  their 

:ui[iles  cool,  and  to  learn  to  be  hardy  by  exposing 

.iriii.'-elves  thus  to  the  air  in  their  youth.     But  it' 

i:il  was  the  true  reason,  I  added  this  caution  to 

II  111  to  consider  duly  if  religion  did  not,  yet  the 

ludi'sty  of  their  sex  should  reclaim  them  from  it. 

'jiiietimes  \Yith  the  dislike  I  showed  to  these  things 

advised  them  that  they  should  cover  their  naked 

kill   and   no  more  expose  themselves  to  the  vain 

peculations  of  the  worot,  and  great  trouble  of  their 

1  .-t  friends;  and  worse  than  all  to  the  great  hurt 

'    iif  themselves,  and  in  a  manner  destroying  all  rea- 

«;  onahle  claim  to  Christ.     For  how  can  our  love  to 

ki  fnd  faith   in  him   be  true   and   sound,  when   our 

'  (  iractice  is  so  reverse  to  the  practice  and  example 

it«   f  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  they  thus  incul- 

I1C8   ated?     'Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 

ii   e  transformed   by  the   renewing  of  your  mind, 

Ifi  hat  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable 

a:i  ,nd  perfect  will  of  God.'     '  Whose  adorning  let 

t.l  t  not  be   that   outward    adorning  of  plaiting  the 

lot  lair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of 

51  ipparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 

;;;  n  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 

t;  if  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight 

ri!  )f  God,  of  great  price,  tor  after  this  manner  in  the 

D.:  )ld  time  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  God, 

I,:  idorned  themselves,  being  in  subjection  unto  their 

il:  )wn  husbands.'     Alas!  woe  is  me  for  the  hurt  of 

he  daughter  of  Zion,when  I  consider  with  regret 

rem  whence  such  are  fallen,  if  they  were  ever  res- 

;ored  out  of  the  fall. 

"  If  we,  as  a  people,  should  follow  such  exam- 
)les  as  I  have  touched  upon,  certainly  we  should 
jecome  an  hissing  and  a  by-word  to  all  nations 
round  about,  who  have  heard  of  us,  and  what 
»reat  things  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  done  for  us 
lince  we  became  a  people,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
ixamples  and  writings  of  our  faithful  Friends  and 
)rethren,  promulgators  of  truth  and  righteousness 
n  their  unwearied  labours,  faith  and  suflFerings  for 
;he  cause  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  what 
also  was  not  less  remarkable  by  their  exemplary 
lives  of  plainness,  humility,  sincerity  and  self-denial 
with  works  of  charity. 

"Now  thou  that  readest  this,  beware  that  thou 
dost  not  let  in  any  wrong  mind,  and  in  that  begin 
to  judge  me  instead  of  judging  thyself,  for  as  far  as 
I  know  I  have  but  done  my  duty.  See  first  that 
thou  dost  thine  before  thou  begins  to  judge  me. 
Bear  this  caution  from  thy  friend,  thou  that  God 
has  endued  with  his  Spirit,  aud  wait  till  this  Holy 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  upon  thee  as  a  spirit  of  judg- 
ment. As  thou  abidest  under  these  qualifications, 
thou  art  fit  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  judge  wrong 
things  in  thyself  first,  next  in  thy  family,  and  then 
in  the  church  of  Christ;  for  if  corruption  and 
slackness  come  in  and  prevail  over  the  leader  as 
well  as  over  those  whom  God  has  raised  thee  up 
to  be  a  help  unto,  then  will  the  Lord  deal  with 
both  thee  and  them  some  other  way.  I  am  satis- 
fied the  Lord  will  turn  his  hand  upon  his  people 
in  these  days  as  he  did  upon  Israel  formerly,  say- 
ing by  his  prophets  he  would  purge  away  her  dross 
and  take  away  all  her  tin,  not  only  all  gross  evils, 
but  also  that  which  in  appearance  may  be  like 
Truth,  but  is  not  Truth  ;  this  was  and  will  be  the 
way  to  restore  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsel- 
lors as  at  the  beginning.  Oh !  then  shall  the 
Gentiles  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy 
glory,  saith  the  prophet. 

"Although  there  is  great  occasion  for  an  amend- 
ment in  many,  yet  there  is  a  bright  and  heavenly- 
minded  remnant  in  England,  Ireland  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  against  whom  I  find  not 
anything  to  press  upon  my  mind  to  complain  of. 


A  word  of  encouragement  f-prings  in  the  life,  in 
the  love  and  good  will  of  God  to  pres^s  aud  per- 
suade you  to  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  true 
faith  and  in  an  exeuiphiry  and  pious  lite,  aud  1 
never  saw  more  need  of  this  than  now,  according 
to  my  view  of  the  state  of  things,  that  when  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  bring  every  work 
into  judgment  with  every  secret  thing,  these  may 
be  found  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  seeing  that 
they  have  warned  them,  when  they  have  seen  any 
danger  or  an  enemy  approach  nigh  to  them." 

Here  is  work  lor  those  whom  God  hath  set  as 
watchmen  over  his  people  to  see  that  they  do  not 
go  in  by-ways,  who  profess  Truth,  and  leave  the 
way  of  Truth  unoccupied.  Here  is  work  for  the 
true  judges  who  have  the  spirit  of  judgment  upon 
them,  notwithstanding  some  here  and  there,  who 
may  be  found  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  that 
trust  the  Lord  hath  reposed  in  them,  may  meet 
with  opposition  from  the  unfaithful  who  are  not 
willing  to  be  bounded  by  the  Truth  ;  no,  not  so  much 
as  to  an  outward  conformity  to  the  plainness  and 
decency  so  frequently  recommended  by  writings, 
public  testimonies,  and  al»o  in  our  meetings  for 
discipline.  It  is  a  considerable  branch  of  our 
meetings  for  discipline  to  inspect  into  and  take  care 
that  Friends  walk  orderly  as  becomes  our  holy 
profession ;  and  where  wrong  ways  are  gone  into, 
and  liberty  taken  by  any  who  profe-ss  with  us  that 
such  may  be  dealt  with,  and  the  evil  as  also  the 
bad  consequences  thereof  laid  before  them,  and 
they  be  laboured  with  and  not  left.  Although  it 
may  be  but  a  small  appearance  of  a  leprosy,  which 
is  apt  to  spread,  unless  proper  applications  in  due 
time,  too,  be  made  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  ; 
yet  if  any  prefer  their  own  wills,  and  do  so  far  love 
that  life  they  have  in  those  things  that  are  not  only 
evil  in  themselves,  but  also  of  evil  consequences 
by  their  bad  example,  more  than  they  love  Truth, 
and  the  unity  of  the  brethren,  such  had  better 
for  Truth's  sake  and  for  the  reputation  of  the  tes- 
timony thereof,  be  dealt  with  for  the  relief  of  the 
minds  of  the  faithful,  who  suffer  under  the  sense 
they  frequently  have  of  a  cloud  of  darkness  and 
oppression,  wrong  ways  and  wrong  things." 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  following  article  is  offered  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend,"  if  its  editor  should  think  proper  to 
do  so.  I  was  very  much  gratified  in  reading  it, 
and  believe  if  farmers  and  others  were  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  them  by 
birds,  they  would  bo  more  careful  to  prevent  gun- 
ning on  their  grounds  by  persons  who  not  only 
destroy  their  friends,  but  trample  and  otherwise 
destroy  much  more ;  of  course  they  would  not  do 
so  themselves.  Wren. 

Sixth  moutli  28th,  1850. 

From  the  "Country  Gsntleman,"  Albany,  Sixtli  mri.  23,  1S59. 

Mwe  about  Birds. — Your  correspondent  from 
New  Hampshire,  venturing  to  express  satisfaction 
at  my  last  article  on  "  Crows  and  other  Birds," 
emboldens  me  to  give  your  readers  a  few  more 
remarks  upon  that  interesting  subject. 

At  day-break,  I  estimate  that  400  songsters 
break  forth  into  one  grand  jubilation  of  mingled 
song,  on  my  thirty  acres  of  fruit  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Among  these  I  note  the  cat-bird,  the 
thrush,  the  blue,  black  and  red  birds,  the  bell 
martin,  the  dove,  lark  and  quail,  the  sparrow  and 
humming-bird,  robin  and  jay,  the  house-porch  and 
barn-swallow,  and  many  varieties  of  orioles,  wood- 
peckers, sapsuekers,  &o. 

To-day,  my  mind  running  on  the  use  of  birds, 
I  took  my  position  about  15  feet  from  the  nest  of 
an  oriole,  built  in  the  top  of  a  peach-tree  18  feet 
high,  to  observe  their  habits.     The  nest  is  formed 


of  blades  of  blue-grass,  worked  into  a  basket  form , 
the  limbs  of  the  peach-tree  acting  as  braces.  This 
'ety  has  the  female  of  a  dusky  bluish  yellow — 
the  male  black-headed,  and  blackish  wings,  with  a 
brick-dust  or  robin  redbreast  colour  on  the  breast 
aud  sides.  There  are  four  young  ones,  well-fledged, 
which  every  now  aud  then  stand  upon  the  edge  of 
the  nest,  and  try  their  wings.  I  lay  down  upon 
the  green  sward  a  long  time,  and  observed  the 
movements  of  the  parents,  with  my  watch  in  hand. 
They  made  a  visit  with  food  about  every  four  min- 
utes on  an  average,  varying  in  time  Irom  two  to 
six  minutes.  They  would  light  upon  the  black 
locust-trees,  the  vines,  the  grass,  and  other  places, 
climbing  at  other  times  to  the  most  delicate  aud 
extreme  points  of  the  leaves.  I  observed  plainly 
green  and  brown  grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and 
small  flies;  sometimes  one  aud  sometimes  as  many 
as  six  were  fed  to  the  young  ones,  whose  heads  1 
could  see  above  the  nest.  They  would  also  carry 
back  the  refuse  litter  from  the  nest,  dropping  it 
50  yards  or  more  off;  which  same  thing  I  saw  the 
brown  thrush,  which  has  a  nest  in  a  climbing  rose 
about  40  yards  ofi',  also  doing,  they  having  also  four 
young  ones. 

INSECTS. 

2  birds  making  a  visit  every  4  minutes — 1  in  2 
minutes. 

60  minutes  divided  by  2 — 30  visits  in  an  hour. 

4  worms  on  an  average — 120  worms  to  the  hour. 

6  working  hours — 720  a  day. 

200  pairs  on  the  ground — 144,000  per  day. 

200  pairs  in  30  days— 4,420,000  a  month. 

200  pairs  in  8  months — 353,600,000. 

200  pairs  of  old  ones  do.  by  2—707,200,000 
in  the  season. 

400  crows,  do.  by  2,  do.— 1,414,400,000. 

400  crows  eating  4  times,  by  4 — 5,657,600,000. 

Crows  and  birds  together— 6,384,800,000. 

Double  the  estimate  of  birds  and  crows,  which 
I  think  fair  on  my  farm,  and  we  have  6,364,800,- 
000  by  4—25,459,200,000.  That  is  to  say,  twenty- 
five  billions  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  caterpillars  and  other 
insects  destroyed  in  one  year.  If  these  estimates 
seem  large,  we  must  remember  that  the  circulation 
and  respiration  of  birds  are  extremely  rapid  ;  and 
of  course  the  consumption  of  food  rapid  in  pro- 
portion. 

Here  is  no  "  sickly  sentimentality"  but  plain 
economical  facts  based  upon  observation.  Shall 
we  spare  the  crows  and  other  birds  a  little  corn 
and  fruit?  or  shall  we  kill  them,  and  revive  the 
famines  of  the  East  and  the  ravages  of  other  days  ? 
Shall  we  fire  on  them  in  the  morning,  or  join  in 
their  universal  jubilation  ?  C.  M.  Clay. 

Madison  Uounly,  Keutucky. 


A  short  time  before  his  return  home  from  his 
second  visit  to  England,  John  Pemberton  says, 
"  Sixth-day,  had  an  open,  favoured  meeting  at 
Newbury,  many  of  the  town's  people  coming  iu. 
There  are  but  two  families  in  this  large  place  who 
go  under  our  name,  and  but  one  per.-ion  of  these 
two  families  was  at  the  meeting.  Formerly  there 
were  many  Friends  here,  and  two  meeting-houses ; 
but  they  became  divided  in  early  time  by  Story 
and  Wilkinson,  and  a  spirit  opposed  to  discipline 
getting  t(p,  a  blast  ensued;  and  there  is  now 
scarcely  one  in  tlie  place  worthy  of  the  name." 
Like  causes  will  produce  the  like  effect  in  this  day. 
Individuals  pretending  to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit, 
against  the  sound  decisions  of  the  church,  and 
striving  to  draw  others  away  from  the  support  of 
the  discipline,  and  submission  to  its  couclusions 
come  to  under  the  direction  of  the  blessed  Head, 
will  fall  away  into  darkness,  and  lose  the  innocent 
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life  they  may  have  once  been  favoured  with,  wlicnj  put  it  on  eveuly.    Do  uothing  else,  drink  nothing  but  ]  New  York.     Our  correspondent  who  kindly  fur-  'i, 
they  walked  in  humility  and  godly  fear.  [water,  eat  nothing,  until  improvement  commences,  Inished  us  with  a  manuscript  account  of  the  meet-it 

The  last  entry  John  Pembertou  made  in  his  except  some  dry  bread,  softened  in  very  weak  tea 'ing  directly  after  its  close,  says,  "  The  meeting  was  i, 
diary  about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  contains  of  some  kind.  Cures  of  frightful  burnings  have  j  decidedly  smaller,  than  any  of  the  preceding.  ThsU 
the  following: — "  Eeduced  to  a  very  weak  state,  been  performed  in  this  way,  as  wonderful  as  they 'men's  meeting  could  have  been  held  in  one  side  olli 
This  evening  I  had  a  solid  conference  with  two 
persons,  who  have  shown  a  self -confident,  ranting 
spirit.  They  were  brought  down,  and  acknow- 
ledged their  error.  My  companion  was  helped  to 
set  the  testimony  over  such  exalted,  self-righteous 
spirits,  which  despise  dominion,  and  are  tiot  tcill- 
ing  to  be  subject  to  the  discipline  and  good  order, 
in  icisdom  establislied  among  Friends,  but  call  it 
the  proscription  of  men.''^ — Friends'  Libranj. 


English  Floor  Cloth  Mamifacture.—Ihe  floor- 
cloth manufactured  in  England  is  found  to  possess 
a  superiority  beyond  that  manufactured  in  any 
other  country — a  fact  which  is  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  every 
department  of  the  process  is  carried  on.  The 
fabric  is  made  partly  of  hemp  and  partly  of  flax, 
the  former  being  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  the 
latter  better  fitted  to  retain  the  oil  and  paint  on 
the  surface.  As  a  means  for  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  seams  or  joinings  in  the  cloth,  looms  are 
constructed  expressly  for  the  weaving  of  the  can- 
vas of  the  greatest  width  likely  to  be  required. 
As  brought  to  the  floor-cloth  factories,  the  pieces 
of  canvas  have  generally  one  of  these  scales  of 
dimensions — a  hundred  yards  long  by  six  wide 


nless.  We  once  saved  the  life  of  an  infant! the  basement  room,  and  when  the  two  meetrngs] 
which  had  been  inadvertently  drugged  with  lauda- !  [men's  and  women's]  convened  in  the  upper  room,l 
uura,  and  which  was  fast  sinking    into   the  sleep  |for  the  examination  of  the  revised  copy  of  the  dis-  j 


which  has  no  waking,  by  giving  it  strong  coffee, 
cleared  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  teaspoouful 
every  five  minutes  until  it  ceased  to  be  drowsy. — 
Medical  Joitrncd. 


Selected. 

To  one  of  his  children  a  father  says — "  What- 


cipline,  it  became  necessary  to  occupy  but  a  small 


portion  of  the  youth's  gallery 

The  meeting  commenced  on  the  27th  of  Fifth 
month,  1859. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  of  the  Quarterly  j 
Meetings,  stating  that   Representatives   were  ap-^ 
pointed  by  them  respectively  to  attend  this  meet-i 
ever   natural    abilities    it    may   please    the    great  ing,  all,  except  twelve,  of  whom  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  reasons  offered  for  the  absence  of  four. 


I 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  but  one,  ■ 
have  been  received,  and  read  to  our  comfort  and  edi- 
fication— affording  renewed  evidenceof  the  value  ofj 
this  intercourse  between  brethren  of  the  household! 
of  faith ;  and  we  fully  unite  with  the  desire  ex-- 
pressed  in  one  of  them,  "  that  nothing  may  be  per-  j 
mitted  to  mar  this  brotherly  intercourse  and  inter-; 
change  of  christian  regard  and  concern  for  the^ 
welfare  one  of  another,"  but  that  all  may  "  har-  ^ 
monize  together  in  christian  love,  and  in  efforts  for; 


Creator  to  endue  thee  with,  or  whatever  acq 
tions  or  improvements  thou  mayst  make  of  these 
natural  gifts,  by  contemplation,  reading,  or  con- 
verse, thou  art  only  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  hea- 
ven, however  man  may  estimate  thee,  as  thou 
takest  heed  to  the  grace  in  thy  own  heart,  to  be 
restrained  by  its  restraints,  to  do  nothing  contrary 
to  its  gentle  remonstrances,  and  to  obey  in  humility 
and  simplicity,  its  leadings  and  requiriugs.  Above 
all  things  be  humble,  be  humble.  Humility  goes 
before  honour;  it  is  the  humble  the  Lord  teaches 
of  his  ways.     We   have   in  each  of  us  a  certain 

something,  appertaining  to  self,  which  profiteth 'the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." 
nothing  in  the  work  of  religion.  This  fleshly  part  [A  committee  was]  appointed  to  prepare  essays 
is  pleased  and  nourished,  and  swells  with  the  praise  :  of  Epistles  in  reply, 
hundred  and  eight  yards  by  seven,  a  hundred  and  I  and  commendation  of  fools.  Wise  men  would  not  [A  committee  was]  appointed  to  examine  the 
thirteen  yards  by  eight.  The  canvas  is  cut  into  puff  up;  and  we  have  need  of  frequent  retirement  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  report  the  amount, 
pieces  varying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  long  ;  to  the  gift,  the  grace  in  our  minds,  that  in  the  they  may  think  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  ex-i 
each  of  these  pieces  is  stretched  over  a  frame  in" a  tranquil,  cool  hour  of  the  day,  not  inflated  by  vain  penses  of  the  year  to  come. 

vertical  position,  a  number  of  such  frames  being  |  knowledge,  or  perturbed  by  passion,  we  may,  in|  The  Representatives  were  requested  to  meet  to- 
provided  for  the  purpose.  A  wash  of  melted  size  [the  stillness  of  all  flesh,  hear  what  this  Monitor,  igether  at  the  close  of  this  sitting,  to  consider  of 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  to  each  surface, !  this  good  Spirit,  this  faithful  Witness,  says  to  our  j  and  propose  to  the  next,  the  names  of  Friends  to 
and,  while  this  is  yet  wet,  the  surface  is  well  rub-  j  states.  Perhaps  when,  figuratively  speaking,  air  serve  this  meeting  as  clerks  the  present  year, 
bed  with  a  flat  piece  of  pumice-stone,  by  which  men  speak  well  of  us,  this  heavenly,  sure,  un-  Adjourned  to  four  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
the  little  irregularities  of  the  canvas  are  worn  erring  Word  of  prophecy,  which  preaches  to  our  Ajternoon. — Friends  met  at  about  the  time  ad-, 
down,  and   a   foundation   is   laid   for  the  oil  and  own    particular    states,    as  individuals,   will   con-'journed  to. 

demn  or  reprove  us.  This  is  what  we  are  to  go  I  Thomas  Willis,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives, 
by,  and  judge  and  estimate  ourselves  by,  and  not 'reported,  that  they  had  conferred  together  on  the 
by  the  crude,  superficial,  hasty,  partial  judgment  [subject  committed  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
of  capricious  mortals,  whose  favour  veers  about  I  united  in  proposing  that  William  Wood  be  ap- 
like  the  wind.  My  mind  is  often  exercised  about  i  pointed  clerk,  and  James  Congdon  assistant  clerk: 
my  children.  You  have  been  a  great  comfort  to 'their  names  were  separately  proposed  and  eonsid- 
me,  and  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  you  Ured  ;  and  being  approved,  the  appointments  wer^ 
walk    in    the   Truth.     It  is  neither  in    our   will  made  accordingly. 

or  power  to  do  great  things  as  to  this  world  for  j  The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
you.  A  little  sufiiciency  of  the  things  of  this  life,  'read,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  its  proceedings 
enjoyed  with  moderation,  and  under  the  renewed  [the  past  year.  The  attention  given  to  the  various 
sense  of  the  Divine  blessing,  is  all,  I  think,  we  subjects  claiming  the  care  of  that  Meeting,  was 
should  wish  for;   and  when  obtained,   should  be  i  satisfactory. 

cause  of  deep,  and  humble,  and  fervent  gratitude  The  period  for  which  the  members  of  that  meet- 
to  our  great  Benefactor."  ing  were  appointed,  terminating  at  the  time  of  this 

«-•■ .Yearly  Meeting,  [a  committee  was]   appointed  tc 

When  we  are  setting  out  through  a  wilderness,  consider  of,  and  propose  at  a  future  sitting,  the 
we  do  not  want  direction,  but  a  guide.  Some  one  names  of  thirty  Friends  to  represent  this  meetino 
to  go  with  us  and  lead  us  :  thus  it  is  with  the  true  during  its  recess,  for  the  next  three  years.  *  *  * 
"  Pastor  of  his  flock."  He  does  not  refer  us  to  j  It  was  proposed  that  the  Discipline,  as  revised 
Scripture,  as  to  a  haud-post,  and  say  to  us,  mind  I  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  be  submitted  to  th( 
that — but  He  takes  us  by  the  hand,  leads  us  about,  j  examination  of  a  united  meeting  of  men  and  wo- 
and  instructs  us  as  we  are  able  to  bear  it :  for  j  men — that  it  be  deliberately  read  and  carcfullj 
when  the  heart  is  changed,  we  derive  knowledge  considered  ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  appears  to  neec 
from  thence,  and  cannot  expect  to  understand  !  amendment  or  change,  and  if  such  amendmcn 
much  in  divine  things  until  it  is — as  it  is  said,  "  The  cannot  be  readily  made   at  the   time  to  meet  th( 


colour  afterwards  to  be  applied.  The  paint  em- 
ployed consists  of  the  same  mineral  colours  as 
those  used  in  house  painting,  and,  like  them,  mixed 
with  linseed  oil ;  but  it  is  much  stiffer  or  thicker 
in  consistence,  and  has  very  little  turpentine  added 
to  it.  The  canvas  receives  many  coatings  on  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front,  and  is  well  dried  and 
smoothed  at  intervals.  The  printing  of  the  floor- 
cloth is  conducted  much  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  paper  hangings  for  rooms,  and  that  of 
colour  printing. 


Useful  Medical  Hints. — If  a  person  swallow 
any  poison  whatever,  or  has  fallen  into  convulsions 
from  having  overloaded  the  stomach,  an  instanta- 
neous remedy,  more  efiicient  and  applicable  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  than  any  half  a  dozen 
medicines  we  can  now  think  of,  is  a  teaspoonful  of 
common  salt  and  as  much  ground  mustard  stirred 
rapidly  in  a  tea-cup  of  water,  warm  or  cold,  and 
swallowed  instantly.  It  is  scarcely  down  before  it 
begins  to  come  up,  bringing  with  it  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  stomach  ;  and  lest  there  be  any 
remnant  of  poison,  however  small,  let  the  white  of 
an  egg,  or  a  tea-cupful  of  strong  coffee,  be  swal- 
lowed as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  quiet ;  because 
these  very  common  articles  nullify  a  larger  number 
of  virulent  poisons  than  any  medicines  in  the  shops. 
In  cases  of  scalding  or  burning  the  body,  immers- 
ing the  part  in  cold  water  gives  entire  relief  as 
instantaneously  as  lightning.  Meanwhile,  get  some 
common  dry  flour,  and  apply  it  an  inch  or  two 
thick  on  the  injured  part  the  moment  it  emerges 
from  the  water,  and  keep  on  sprinkling  the  flour 
through  anything  like  a  pepper-box  cover,  so  as  to 


tieart  of  the  wise  tcaeheth  his  mouth,  and  addeth 
learning  to  his  lips.'' 


Wei 


of  the  meeting,  that  such  part  be  referrec 
to  a  joint  committee  for  examination.  The  pro 
position  was  approved,  the  Women's  Meeting  alsi 
concurring  therein.  In  accordance  with  this  con 
elusion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to 
morrow  morning,  to  meet  in  the  women's  apartmeni 
Seventh-daij  morning,  •2Sth  of  Fifth  month  — 
the  following  extracis  from  the  printed  [Friends  assembled  in  joint  meeting,  and  ensag 
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minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  rcce-.:tly  kid  in  [in  the   work  of  examining  the   Discipline. 
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!  irio  entitled  "A  Brief  View  of  the  Doctrines  of 
(,ii-tiaiiity,"  &.C.,  was  read,  carefully  considered, 
;(t  fully  approved  and  adopted,  with  the  excep- 
lai  of  that  part  relative  to  the  Fall  of  Man, 
iiich  was  referred  to  *  *  for  further  attention. 
'1  hu  meeting  then  proceeded  in  its  examination 
(  the  Discipline,  and  having  deliberately  read, 
(iiMilercd,  and  approved  the  same  as  far  as  page 
;  inclusive,  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  this  after- 
ton. 

'About  four  o'clock  Friends  again  met,  and  re- 
med  the  examination  of  the  Discipline,  and 
ving  attended  carefully  and  critically  to  the  va- 
)us  subjects  therein,  and  approved  them,  to  page 
(  inclusive,  except  the  article  on  "  Defamation 
d  Detraction,"  which  was  referred  to  *  *  * 
jourued  to  ten  o'clock  Second-day  morning. 
Second-day  morni/ig,  Sdth  of  Fifth  month. — 
The  committees  on  the  articles,  "  Fall  of  Man," 
d  "Defamation  and  Detraction,"  offered  essays 
the  same  revised,  which  on  consideration  were 
proved. 

The  examination  of  the  several  articles  from 
ge  71  to  the  end  of  the  work,  claimed  attention, 
d  with  some  alterations  they  were  approved, 
th  the  exception  of  those  on  "  Trade,"  "  Requests 
be  received  into  Membership,"  "  Titles  of 
inds,"  and  the  paragraph  on  page  37  in  relation 
Ministers  travelling  extensively  in  the  Ministry, 
hich  were  referred  for  further  attention  to  the 
ecting  for  Sufferings,)  and  were  adopted.  *  *  * 
The  united  Meeting  then  adjourned — the  two 
anches  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  in 
e  usual  way,  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Afternoon. — The  meeting  engaged  in  an  exami- 
tion  of  the  state  of  Society,  and  having  read 
e  first  Query  and  the  Answers  thereto,  much 
as  devoted  to  the  consideration  thereof,  dur- 
g  which  counsel  and  admonition  pertinent  to  the 
casion  were  administered,  and  then  adjourned  to 
1  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Third-dcuj  morning,  'i\st  of  the  month. — Ex- 
aination  of  the  state  of  Society  was  resumed, 
d  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  6th  Query  in- 
isive,  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Afternoon. — The  meeting  continued  its  exami- 
tion,  and  having  finished  reading  the  Queries 
id  Answers,  a  summary  statement  thereof  was 
ipared.  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
Dmmittee  of  Superintendence  of  the  Boarding- 
hool  at  Union  Springs : — 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Yearly 
eeting  School  at  Union  Springs,  Report — That 
e  School  has  been  kept  up  during  the  past  year, 
e  first  or  summer  term  with  about  28  pupils, 
ur  only  of  whom  were  boarders  at  the  Institu- 
1.  The  pupils  for  the  winter  varied  from  eighty 
ninety,  thirty-eight  of  whom  were  boarders, 
ost  of  the  boarders  were  the  children  of  Friends, 
smaller  portion  of  the  day-scholars.  Eighty- 
srht  are  in  attendance  for  the  present  summer,  of 
hich  forty-four  are  boarders ;  and  more  than  half 
this  entire  number  attended  the  winter-school. 
"  The  Superintendents  are  remunerated  for  their 
rvices  by  the  amount  paid  by  the  pupils  for  their 
)ard,  being  two  dollars  a  week,  including  wash- 
The  teachers  are  paid  out  of  the  tuition  fees, 
hich  are  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  the  day- 
holars,  and  thirty  dollars  for  the  boarders;  the 
creased  amount  of  the  latter  being  required  to 
eet  the  expense  of  rooms,  bedding,  fuel,  etc. 
"  The  only  risk,  therefore,  which  the  committee 
curs  for  current  expenses,  is  in  procuring  funds 
ffioient  to   pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 

f  making  such  repairs  of  the  furniture  and  build- 


"  While  the  loss  of  the  summer  term  was  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  an  actual  gain  resulted 
from  the  winter  school.  This  gain  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  increased  facilities  afforded 
by  the  additions  to  the  buildings  made  in  autumn, 
which  nearly  doubled  the  accommodations  for  both 
boarders  and  day-scholars,  and  greatly  abridged 
the  labours  of  the  teachers.  Without  these  addi- 
tions, (which  were  strongly  recommended  by  all 
Friends  who  examined  the  building,)  the  school 
would  have  continued  to  labour  under  serious  dis- 
advantages, would  have  been  confined  exclusively 
to  either  boys  or  girls,  and  would  have  been  neces- 
sarily more  expensive  to  the  pupils,  or  else  have 
afforded  more  imperfect  instruction.  These  addi- 
tions, including  a  three-story  brick  wing  to  the 
main  building,  a  large  school-room  24  by  CO  feet, 
a  new  barn,  and  some  alterations  of  the  rooms, 
cost  82,573.  *  *  *  * 

Total  cost  of  permanent  purchases  and  improve- 
ments, §9,842,  *  *  #  # 
Total  indebtedness,  §4,310. 
To  meet  which,   there  are  unpaid 

subscriptions,  ....  2625 
Interest  on  the  same,  .  .  208 
In  the  Treasurer's  hands,      .          648 

3481 

Leaving  unprovided  for,  .  §839 

"  If  the  above  indebtedness  could  be  paid, 
(which  would  be  fully  accomplished,  with  a  per- 
manent fund  besides,  if  the  remainder  of  the 
§15,000  originally  asked  for  were  raised,)  it  would 
enable  the  Committee  to  procure  an  incorporation 
of  the  Institution,  and  thus  probably  receive  from 
the  State  some  hundreds  of  dollars  annually ;  an 
act  of  incorporation  now  requiring  previous  free- 
dom from  debt. 

"  The  arrangements  and  improvements  for  the 
permanent  usefulness  of  the  school  are  now  about 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  finishing  a  water- 
pipe  for  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  spring-water, 
and  an  addition  to  the  beds  and  desks  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  pupils  which  will  probably  at- 
tend after  the  present  term."  *  *  * 

Considering  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  conducting  it,  the  account 
given  of  its  present  situation,  and  its  prospect  of 
future  usefulness,  the  report  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  committee  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
their  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

The  committee  appointed  in  1857,  to  raise  by 
voluntary  subscription  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  to  enable  this  meeting  to  establish  a  school 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  that  year,  made  report.        *  *          * 

From  various  causes  it  appears  that  the  com- 
mittee have  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
only  of  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars;  of  which  sum  seven  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars  have  been  paid — leaving  a  balance 
of  twenty-six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  yet 
to  be  collected.  The  attention  of  the  committee 
was  satisfactory,  and  they  were  continued  to  the 
service. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 

I'ourth-day  aftertioon,  lit  of  Sixth  month. — 
The  committee  to  visit  the  subordinate  meetings 
reported  as  follows  : 

"  The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  the 
subordinate  meetings,  as  way  might  open  for  it, 
and  render  such  advice  and  assistance  as  they  were 
enabled  to  give,  report — 

"  That  attention  by  some  of  their  number  has 
been  given  to  several  of  the  Quarterly  and  other 
Meetings. 

"  The  minds  of  a  number  of  them  were  drawn 


to  one  Quarterly  Meeting,  where  labour  has  been 
bestowed,  and  the  committee  are  induced  to  believe 
that  good  results  will  arise  therefrom. 

"  Although  way  has  not  opened  lor  much  action 
in  the  committee  during  the  past  year,  yet  tjiey 
have  been  introduced  into  sympathy  with  Friends 
in  our  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  some  of 
them  having  been  much  reduced  by  death  and 
otherwise.  In  taking  a  view  of  those  of  this  class, 
a  deep  interest  was  felt  for  the  health  and  prospe- 
rity of  our  beloved  Society,  and  a  desire  that  we 
may  not  too  much  consult  our  own  ease,  but  seri- 
ously consider  whether  some  measure  cannot  be 
adopted  that  may  be  likely  to  result  in  a  benefit  to 
the  Society. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Committee."     *     *     * 

The  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the  committee 
were  continued,  and  encouraged  to  give  attention 
to  the  service  conti<led  to  them,  and  to  other  ser- 
vices connected  therewith  as  they  may  feel  their 
minds  drawn  to,  and  way  opens  for.  *  * 

The  committee  to  attend  at  the  organization  of 
Western  Yearly  Meeting,  made  report.      *  * 

The  Trustees  of  the  Murray  Fund  made  a  re- 
port of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year,  which 
was  very  acceptable.     *  *  *  * 

Friends  were  encouraged  to  promote  the  circu- 
lation of  the  book  entitled  the  Power  of  Religion, 
referred  to  in  the  report,  more  especially  to  endea- 
vour to  get  it  in  use  as  a  class  book  in  the  schools, 
in  their  neighbourhoods. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 
School  Fund.  ***:.= 

The  Committee  on  the  Kansas  Indians  reported. 

The  report  was  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and 
our  Treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  two  hundred 
dollars  to  the  committee  to  be  forwarded  for  the 
use  of  this  portion  of  our  brethren. 

The  committee  were  continued,  and  requested  to 
report  next  year  the  result  of  their  labours. 

[A  committee  was]  appointed  to  raise  additional 
funds  by  voluntary  subscripton,  during  the  sittings 
of  this  meeting,  and  pay  the  amount  collected  to 
R.  L.  Murray  to  be  forwarded. 

The  representatives  were  also  requested  to  open 
subscriptions  in  their  respective  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  collect  further  funds  as  they  may  be  en- 
abled, for  this  benevolent  object,  and  remit  the 
same  at  an  early  day  to  Robert  Lindley  Murray, 
New  York. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  reported.     *  *  #  * 

The  report  was  approved,  and  this  meeting  hav- 
ing ordered  two  hundred  dollars  to  be  sent  to 
Kansas  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  it  was  direct- 
ed that  this  sum  be  added  to  the  amount  recom- 
mended to  be  raised  :  our  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
therefore  requested  to  raise  their  respective  por- 
tions of  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  and  pay  the 
same  to  William  Cromwell,  Treasurer. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Vifth-day  mo/r7iing,  2d  of  Sixth  tmnth. — The 
articles  of  Discipline  in  relation  to  "  Trade,"  "  Re- 
quests to  be  received  into  Membership,"  "  Titles  of 
Lands,"  and  a  paragraph  in  relation  to  ministers, 
referred  on  Second-day  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings for  revision,  were  returned  by  that  meeting, 
ing,  with  propositions  for  some  changes  and  modi- 
fications :  these  essays  were  considered,  and  ap- 
proved— the  women's  meeting  uniting  therein. 

The  Discipline  being  thus  wholly  and  fully 
adopted,  it  was  directed  that  it  be  published, 
copies  thereof  transmitted  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  that  it  go  into  operation  in  the  several 
meetings,  immediately  upon  their  receiving  said 
copies  of  the  work. 
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The  changes  proposed  by  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  relation  to  the  name  of  that  meeting,  and 
the  times  of  holding  it,  namely :  That  it  be  en- 
titled, "Representative  Meeting."  And  that  its 
regular  times  of  assembling  be  on  Fourth-day 
preceding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
and  on  the  first  Fifth-day  in  Twelfth  month,  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  were  now  considered,  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  clerk  was  directed  to  inform  other  Yearly 
Meetings  of  these  changes,  in  a  postscript  to  the 
several  epistles,  and  also  to  forward  copies  of  the 
Discipline  to  them  when  published. 

The  publishing  and  distribution  of  the  Discipline 
were  referred  to  the  representative  meeting. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  (from  Butternuts  in  part  only,)  in  rela- 
tion to  schools,  &c.,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary,  viz. 

There  are  1275  children  of  suitable  age  to  at- 
tend schools,  82  attend  schools  under  care  of  meet- 
ings, 1040  attend  district  or  mixed  schools,  121 
attend  family  schools,  or  are  taught  at  home,  4  are 
reported  as  receiving  no  instruction,  1  blind  child, 
1  school  under  care  of  a  meeting,  12  First-day 
schools,  for  scriptural  instruction,  have  been  kept, 
some  of  them  a  part  of  the  year  only. 

These  reports  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  the  meeting  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of 
education  within  our  limits :  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  necessary  that  Quarterly  Meetings 
exercise  dne  care  theruiu  over  their  subordinate 
meetings  :  and  they  were  requested  to  forward  next 
year  a  detailed  and  clear  account  of  the  number 
of  children,  the  description  of  schools  they  attend, 
the  number  of  schools,  if  any,  under  care  of  meet- 
ings, and  the  number  of  First-day  schools.     *     * 

The  committee  appointed  yesterday  in  relation 
to  the  reports  respecting  the  school  funds,  &c., 
made  report.     *  *  *  * 

The  report  was  approved,  and  in  accordance 
therewith,  William  R  Thurston,  'Treasurer,  was 
directed  to  loan  four  thousand  dollars  of  the  fund 
in  his  bauds,  to  the  committee  of  the  Union  Springs 
School,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  School  premises 
therefor. 

The  committee  of  the  School  were  authorized  to 
draw  on  William  Cromwell,  Treasurer  of  the  Per- 
manent Fund,  for  one  hundred  dollars  annually, 
until  otherwise  directed,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
tuition,  etc.,  at  that  School,  of  the  children  of 
Friends  in  limited  circumstances. 

Our  Quarterly  Meetings  were  requested  to  re- 
sume the  collecting  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  as  recommended  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1852,  and  pay  the  amount  collected  to  William 
R.  Thurston,  Treasurer. 

The  committee  to  propose  names  of  Friends  to 
compose  the  representative  meeting,  reported.  *   * 

The  names  were  deliberately  considered,  and 
approved  ;  and  these  Friends  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed :  they  were  requested  to  meet  early  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  attending  to  such  duties 
as  may  claim  their  care.  The  Quarterly  Meetings 
of  Ferrisburgh,  Farmington,  Butternuts,  Yonge 
Street,  and  West  Lake  were  each  requested  to 
appoint  a  member  in  accordance  with  its  present 
organization,  and  forward  a  minute  of  such  ap- 
pointment to  the  meeting. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio  proposed  that 
they  be  allowed  to  hold  that  meeting  in  Sixth  month 
at  Union  Springs,  instead  of  North  Street;  and  Le 
Ray  Quarterly  Meeting  requested  permission  to 
hold  that  meeting  in  Third  mouth  at  Indian  River, 
instead  of  Lowville  : 

The  meeting  was  united  in  allowing  the  proposed 
changes  to  be  made. 


The  following  proposition  was  received  from  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting:  [To  hold  another  confer- 
ence.] *  »  *  * 

Upon  deliberately  and  carefully  attending 
thereto,  the  meeting  united  in  the  belief  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt  such  measure  at  this 
time.  It  was  therefore  refered  to  next  year  for 
further  consideration. 

The  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  referred  from  last  year, 
claimed  attention,  and  on  consideration  was  again 
referred  to  next  year.  *  *  * 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon — The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
Nine  Partners  Boarding- School  property,  made 
report.  *  *  *  * 

The  clerks  were  directed  to  have  1500  copies  of 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  printed,  and  sent  down 
to  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Essays  of  epistles  to  our  dear  Friends  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Dublin,  New  Eng- 
land, [Larger  Body,]  Baltimore,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Western,  were  presented,  and 
with  some  proposed  modifications,  approved. 

The  clerks  were  directed  to  have  them  trans- 
cribed, to  sign  them  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and 
forward  them  to  the  meetings  to  which  they  are 
respectively  addressed.  *  *  * 


SCM.MARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EtiROPE. — News  from  England  to  Sixth  mo.  22d. 

The  new  British  Ministry  had  been  ofticinUy  an- 
nounced, Tiz  :  Viscount  Palmerston,  first  Lord  of  the 
Tre;\sury;  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  Lord  John  Russell,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fo- 
reign Department.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  G.  0.  Lewis,  Duke  of  New  Castle,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Charles  Wood,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Campbell,  Earl 
Granville,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Earl  of  Elgin,  Richard  Cob- 
den,  Edward  Cardwell,  J.  Milner  Gibson,  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  Sir  A.  Cockburn.  Advices  from  India  an- 
nounce that  there  are  signs  of  mutiny  at  Gwalior, 
Meerut,  and  other  places,  among  the  European  troops. 

The  Liverpool  cottton  market  showed  a  small  decline 
in  iirices.  Flour  is  quoted  at  10a.  Gd.  a  \Zs.  6d.  per  100 
pounds;  red  wheat,  Ss.  a  9«.  lOrf. ;  white,  9s.  ed.  a  10s. 
Gd.;  yellow  corn,  6i.  Id.  a  6s.  8d.     Consols,  92|  a  92 J. 

The  War. — llautua  was  invested  by  the  allied  forces, 
and  the  Austrian  head-quarters  had  been  removed  to 
Villa  Franca,  midway  between  Verona  and  JIantua.  The 
French  and  Sardinian  troops  have  occn|)ied  Brescia, 
which  is  about  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Milan.  The  Aus- 
trian forces  had  been  concentrated  in  a  strong  military 
position,  and  have  been  Largely  reinforced.  The  move- 
ments and  positions  of  the  contending  armies  indicated 
the  near  approach  of  a  battle,  which,  from  the  large 
number  of  combatants,  would  probably  be  attended  with 
a  fearful  destruction  of  human  life.  The  Austrian  o(S- 
cial  account  of  the  batlle  of  Magenta,  states  that  the 
Austrian  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  was  9713 
men.  The  French  official  reports  miike  their  loss  at  the 
same  eng.ageraent,  as  follows — killed,  323  men  ;  wound- 
ed, 2165  ;  missing,  470.  Gen  Gynlai  had  been  removed 
from  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  Gen. 
Schlick  appointed  in  his  place.  The  French  and  Aus- 
trian armies  in  near  proximity  on  the  line  of  the  Mincio, 
are  stated  to  number  about  300,000  meu. 

Ilidi/. — The  Milan  Gazette  publishes  a  decree  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  creating  a  Governor  of  Lorabardy,  and 
establishing  a  provisional  government  during  the  con- 
tinnance  of  the  war.  Every  functionary,  not  an  Italian, 
is  dismissed,  and  the  Austrian  police  system  abolished. 
The  Austrians  have  issued  at  Mantua  a  forced  paper 
currency  of  five  millions  sterling.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
h.ad  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Pope  to  assure  him  that  the 
neutrality  and  integrity  of  the  Papal  dominion  would  be 
respected. 

Austria. — The  government  is  unable  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest on  the  national  loan  now  due.  An  Imperial  decree 
proclaims  that  its  creditors  will  be  paid  either  bank 
notes  at  125  florins  for  every  100  florins,  or  the  govern- 
ment bonds,  redeemable  with  compound  interest  in  five 
years.  Commercial  letters  from  Vienna  describe  the 
Hn:inci,il  condition  of  Austria  as  complete  bankruptcy. 

German;/. — Advices  from  Frankfort  state  that  the 
German  confederation  are  nuderstoud  to  have  resolved 


that  an  army  of  80,000  men  shall  be  stationed  on  thi 
Rhine.  Another  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Rus^ 
sian  government  to  the  representatives  of  Russia  at  th( 
different  courts  of  Germany,  designed  to  restrain  thi 
German  confederation  from  engaging  in  the  war.  Thi 
circular  says,  "  No  hostile  act  has  been  committed  b; 
Prance  against  the  confederation,  and  there  does  not  exis' 
any  obligatory  treaty  for  the  latter  to  attack  that  power 
Should,  consequently,  the  confederation  take  hostile  mea^ 
sures  against  France  on  conjectural  data,  and  agains 
which  it  has  obtained  more  than  one  guarantee,  it  wouli 
have  falsified  the  object  of  its  institution,  and  disownec 
the  spirit  of  treaties  upon  which  its  existence  rests." 

France. — Affairs  were  quiet  in  France.  More  troopi 
were  on  the  way  to  Italy.  The  Austrian  prisoners  an 
to  be  sent  to  Algiers  to  be  employed  on  the  public  works 
and  in  agricultural  labour.  Advices  from  Egypt  saj 
that  the  Pasha  has  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  works 
in  connection  with  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
The  French  Consul  has  protested  against  this  interfer 
ence. 

United  States.  —  Tiie  Revenue. — The  receipts  from 
duties  on  imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  fiftj 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

New  lorA.^Mortality  Uist  week,  380. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  213.  The  meat 
temperature  for  the  last  month  was  69  degrees,  which  is 
2J  degrees  below  the  average  of  this  month  for  the  last 
seventy  years.  The  highest  of  the  thermometer  was  94 
degrees ;  the  lowest  42  degrees.  The  amount  of  ralr 
that  fell  was  six  inches.  During  the  six  months  ending 
Sixth  mo.  30th,  31.17  inches  of  rain  fell.  In  the  corres- 
ponding portion  of  1858,  the  quantity  was  20.56  inches, 
and  in  1857,  25.97  inches. 

Railroad  Disaster.  —  One  of  those  fearful  disasters 
which  are  so  liable  to  happen  on  poorly  constructed  anc 
carelessly  managed  roads,  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  ult.,  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Thj 
Night  Express  train,  when  two  miles  east  of  So'jth  Bend, 
broke  through  a  culvert,  rendering  the  train  of  five  cars 
a  complete  wreck.  There  were  about  one  hundred  ani 
fifty  persons  on  the  train,  thirty-eight  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  ruins,  dead,  and  between  fifty  and  sixtj 
wounded.  The  remains  of  others  were,  it  was  supposed 
buried  in  the  quicksand,  or  had  been  carried  down  the 
stream.  The  whole  number  of  lives  lost  cannot  be  as- 
certained ;  the  estimates  vary  from  about  fifty  to  ninetj 
persons.  The  stream  where  the  accideut  occurred, 
which  is  usually  but  a  rivulet,  was  swollen  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  previous  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
the  drift  wood  brought  down  by  the  flood  choked  the 
culvert,  and  converted  the  embankment  into  a  dam; 
The  great  pressure  of  the  water,  with  the  concussion 
caused  by  the  crossing  of  the  train,  made  the  embank- 
ment give  way,and  thus  involved  the  uuh.appy  passengers 
in  this  sad  calamity. 

Remarkable  Aerial  Voyage. — On  the  evening  of  SixtH 
mo.  30th,  a  large  balloon,  with  four  men  attached,  lefl 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  object  of  reaching  the  AtUintie 
ocean,  if  possible.  At  seven  the  next  morning  thej 
passed  over  Sandusky,  Ohio  ;  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  4  a.  m.-, 
the  balloon  passed  six  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne ;  al 
half  past  nine  it  passed  over  Fairport,  thirty  miles  east 
of  Cleveland ;  and  on  the  3d  inst.,  the  daring  adventurers 
descended  near  Troy,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  INSTITUTE. 
A  female  Friend  is  wanted  at  this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebexezek  Worth.  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  T.i. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  20th,  1859. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  for  the  station  of  Governor  in  the 
Boys'  department. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Nathan  Sharpless,  Concordville, 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington, 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester, 
TuoMAS   Evans,  817  Arch  street,  PhiI,i>I. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  20th,  1859. 


Died,  on  Fifth-day,  2Ist  of  Fourth  month,  1859,  1 
iH,  wife  of  John  Stokes,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her 

member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  1'! 
L'Iphia  for  the  Northern  District. 

PILE  A  M'KLROY,  PKINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opi/bsitc  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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Tor  "  Tho  Friend." 

Rebecca  Hubbs. 

(Conlinued  from  page  ^46.) 

1838,  she  visited  the  meetings  of  Haddonfield 
rtcr,  and  appointed  some  public  meetings,  and 
339,  she  had  the  unity  of  her  Monthly  and 
rterly  Meetings  expressed  in  their  minutes, 
ating  her  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
I  and  Indiana,  visit  meetings  on  the  way  going 
returning,  and  appoint  some  for  those  not  in 
ission  with  Friends.  She  was  absent  from 
3  on  this  journey  about  three  months.  The 
orandums  respecting  it  are  very  few  and  short. 
Bxtract  the  following,  viz  : 
On  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1839,  in  much 
and  tenderness,  I  took  leave  of  my  husband 
family,  and  went  to  our  Select  Quarterly  Meet- 
where  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  favoured 
on.  In  the  afternoon,  I  visited  the  congrega- 
of  the  dead  at  the  interment  of  a  young  man, 
mly  sou  of  his  parents.  It  was  given  me  on 
solemn  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
ncy  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I  had  much  satisfaction  in  this  little  offering; 
hough  but  few  of  the  company  present  were 
of  our  religious  Society,  yet  they  were 
fellow  pilgrims. 

15th.  Attended  the  General  Quarterly  Meet- 
much  bowed  down  in  mind,  but  was  somewhat 
Qgthened  and  comforted  by  the  unity  and  sym- 
y  expressed  by  my  beloved  friends  in  the  visit 
id  in  prospect. 

16th.  Met  my  companions  in  travel,  Charlotte 
Freodland  and  Samuel  Allen,  and^set  out  on 
journey  westward. 

17th.  Got  to  R.  M.'s,  where  we  lodged.  His 
her  was  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age,  and  we 
e  glad  to  see  each  other  again — she  appeared 
e  in  the  precious  cause  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 
18lh.  Went  to  Sad.sbury  meeting,  where  I  was 
ised  to  see  some  of  the  young  people,  whose 
ntenances  bespoke  that  they  were  seeking  Jesus. 
he  afternoon,  went  to  the  house  of  a  Friend, 
of  whose  sons  had  died  that  morning  after  a 
days'  sickness.  I  was  engaged  to  advise  his 
ents  and  brothers  not  to  grieve  too  much,  and 
latter  particularly  not  to  forget  him  too  soon,  for 
arned  that  he  was  a  promising  young  man,  and 
ood  example  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  those 
nd  him. 


"  2()th.  Got  to  G.  W.'s,  a  Friend,  who  was  pilot 
for  me  over  tho  mountains  twenty  years  ago,  when 
I  held  meetings  in  the  little  towns  on  the  way,  at 
Chambersburg,  McConnelstown,  Bedford, Hunting- 
ton, and  Carlisle,  &c.,  whicli  service  has  been  last- 
ing in  my  remembrance  with  great  satisfaction, 
even  to  this  day. 

"21st.  Had  a  meeting  at  Monallen,  held  in  the 
house  of  G.  W.,  who  with  his  family  were  left  very 
much  alone  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  I 
thought  our  little  company  was  owned  by  tho  pre- 
sence of  our  dear  Redeemer." 

In  crossing  the  mountains,  she  makes  these  re- 
flections:  "0,  these  lofty  rooks  and  mountains, 
towering  one  above  another,  with  the  stately  trees 
growing  upon  them,  all  placed  in  their  proper  form 
and  allotments  by  the  great  Creator,  surely  the 
sight  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  us  both  fear  and 
praise  the  Lord,  who  can  indeed  change  the  wild- 
erness into  a  fruitful  field.  When  I  travelled  over 
these  mountains  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  saw  the 
tracks  of  wolves  now  and  then  crossing  our  road, 
and  the  hunters  with  their  long  frocks  and  guns, 
pursuing  them,  but  now  the  sides,  and  in  some 
places  even  the  tops,  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  excellent  grain,  affording  sustenance  to  man. 
Surely  the  Lord's  mercy  is  in  every  place. 

"  At  Bedford,  called  to  see  D M and 

wife.  She  remembered  my  being  there  in  my  for- 
mer journey,  and  having  a  meeting,  and  visiting 
the  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  She  invited  us  to  stay, 
and  have  a  meeting  now,  saying,  '  How  I  do  want 
to  hear  a  good  Quaker  sermon  !' 

"  2.5th  of  the  month.  Crossed  the  Allegheny 
mountain,  said  to  be  the  highest  land  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  passed  through 
Somerset,  and  ascended  about  one  mile  on  Laurel 
Hill,  where  we  put  up  much  fatigued  with  our 
day's  travel,  and  discouraged  by  the  people  in  the 
house  and  other  causes.  Charlotte  and  I  let  fall 
a  few  tears,  but  my  spirit  was  revived,  and  my 
faith  strengthened  in  thinking  how  the  primitive 
believers  wandered  about  and  dwelt  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  and  I  said,  we  will  still  trust  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

"  27th.  Loft  Robstown,  and  had  a  delightful 
ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
with  the  high  bluffs  on  our  right,  and  the  stream 
on  our  left  hand.  But  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
could  not  prevent  my  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon 
the  awful  events  long  since  past  by,  when  many 
persons  were  slain  near  here  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  One  of  our  horses  being  sick,  we  came 
very  slowly  on  to  Washington,  and  lodged.  Next 
morning  my  mind  was  exercised  with  the  prospect 
of  having  a  meeting  at  this  place.  Samuel  Allen 
mentioned  it  to  the  landlord  and  a  Methodist  mi- 
nister, who  called  in.  He  was  very  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  us;  said  he  knew  the  people  would  be 
pleased  with  the  opportunity,  and  that  we  should 
be  welcome  to  their  meeting-house,  but  the  court- 
house would  be  more  central.  The  meeting  was 
appointed  at  early  candle-light,  and  was  well 
attended,  and,  I  thought,  favoured  with  the  owning 
of  Truth,  even  the  canopy  of  the  Divine  presence 
over  us.     After  it  was  over,  our  friend,  the  Metlio- 


t  minister,  said,  '  You  have  bad  a  good  collec- 
tion, and  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity.'  In  walking 
to  our  lodgings,  a  nice  woman  stopped  mo,  and 
aid,  '  I  have  been  with  you  at  the  meeting ;  I  feel 
that  I  am  your  sister — I  hope  I  am  your  sister  in 
Christ;'  truly  I  thought,  'One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.' 

28th.  Left  Washington,  and  oh !  tho  sweet 
peace  that  accompanied  my  mind,  as  I  rode  on  my 
way,  making  melody  in  my  heart  unto  the  Lord, 
though  great  had  been  my  baptism  before  1  yielded 
to  this  required  duty." 

Having  reached  Mount  Pleasant,  they  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio.  On  Second-day,  be- 
ing at  the  Boarding-school  with  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Friends,  she  says,  "  All  present  were  col- 
lected, and  we  had  a  favoured  interesting  meeting. 
Daniel  Wheeler  and  Jacob  Green  and  other  minis- 
ters were  present,  and  I  witnes.sed  the  princes  in 
our  Israel  riding  as  upon  the  king's  horse,  and  be- 
lieve those  also  were  remembered  who  were  sitting 
as  at  the  gate. 

"  Fifth-day.  Meeting  for  worship  was  held  at 
Mount  Pleasant.  Daniel  Wheeler  had  an  excel- 
lent communication  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, 
'  I  have  left  all  that  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  me 
in  this  world,  to  come  among  you,  and  willingly 
would  I  travel  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north 
to  south,  old  and  gray-headed  as  I  am,  if  I  might 
be  made  instrumental  in  turning  any  of  my  fellow- 
mortals  to  the  love  of  God.'  The  meeting  was 
gathered  into  solemn  silence,  and  after  he  closed, 
Jacob  Green  and  others  followed,  and  I  bowed 
low  in  supplication. 

"  Seventh-day.  Assembled  for  the  closing  sitting 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  were  visited  in  the 
women's  apartment  by  Jacob  Green  and  Daniel 
Wheeler,  both  of  whom  spoke  excellently.  Jacob 
reminded  us  that  probably  we  should  never  again 
tee  our  beloved  brother,  D.  Wheeler,  who  was 
about  to  return  to  his  native  land,  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  his  family.  I  had  to  express  the 
desire  I  felt  that  we  might  all  hold  in  remembrance 
the  present  visit,  and  also  our  beloved  brother,  who 
had  been  preserved  in  many  perils  by  land,  and 
perils  by  sea ;  and  craved  that  the  same  Divine 
power  which  had  attended  him  hitherto,  might  still 
be  continued,  grant  him  a  safe  arrival  on  his  native 
shores,  and  when  done  with  time,  the  enjoyment 
of  everlasting  glory  through  our  holy  Redeemer." 

They  left  Mouut  Pleasant  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  proceeded  toward  Indiana,  taking 
meetings  on  thi-  way.     She  writes  : 

"  15th  of  Ninth  month.  Came  to  Pennsville 
meeting,  where  was  a  very  large  assembly,  and 
much  exercise  and  labour  in  love  fell  to  my  lot 
from  the  passage,  where  our  Saviour  and  his  dis- 
ciples ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  his  words, 
'i'hey  that  are  whole,  need  not  a  physician ;  but 
they  that  are  sick.  I  came  not  to  call  the  right- 
eous but  sinners  to  repentance.'  Here  is  a  large 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  where  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  country  was  all  a  forest. 

16th.  Went  to  Chesterfield,  where  was  a  large 
meeting,  and  my  mind  was  much  exercised  on 
several  subjects.     After  meeting,  my  dear  compa- 
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Bion  said  she  thought  we  might  set  up  our  Ebc- 

"  17(h.  Were  at  Plymouth,  the  last  meeting  in 
this  settlement,  where  arc  two  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  three  mettings  for  worship,  and  now  being 
about  to  leave  them,  we  feel  amply  rewarded  for 
visiting  Friends  here. 

"  20th.  Got  to  Chilicothe  ;  and  my  mind  was 
much  impressed  with  a  concern  to  have  a  meeting, 
though  I  endeavoured  to  pass  on  without  giving 
up  to  it,  but  could  uot  do  so  peacefully  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  have  a  meeting  at  early  candle-light,  to  be 
held  in  the  court-house,  as  there  were  no  Friends  in 
the  town.  We  sat  down  before  a  large  and  respect- 
able looking  company,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
meeting  settled  into  solid  and  solemn  silence,  and 
was  as  still,  I  thought,  as  though  all  the  people 
were  Friends.  Divine  help  was  aiforded  in  the 
needful  time,  and  the  meeting  ended,  I  hope,  to  the 
praise  of  our  Redeemer.  If  the  opportunity  had 
a  tendency  to  enliven  the  christian  hope  of  a  single 
individual,  or  to  awaken  any  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  as  the  call  went  forth,  '  Awake  thou  that 
slecpest,  arise  and  shake  thyself  from  the  du 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light;'  may  all  the 
praise  be  given  to  our  blessed  and  compassionate 
Redeemer.  After  meeting,  the  people  were  kind 
and  respectful,  inviting  us  to  stay  with  them,  but 
we  excused  ourselves." 

They  reached  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  time  for 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  they  attended,  and  soon 
after  it  was  over,  turned  their  faces  homeward. 
She  writes  : 

"  At  Raysville,  came  to  the  house  of  J.  P.,  who, 
when  I  was  in  Ohio  twenty-five  years  ago,  very 
kindly  gave  up  to  pilot  us,  and  was  in  company 
with  us  several  weeks,  though  not  theu  a  member 
I  was  glad  to  see  him  again;  he  is  married,  and 
has  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  promising,  and 
himself  a  valuable  member  of  Society  ;  he  seemed 
glad  to  see  me,  as  he  said  it  was  to  him  like  see- 
ing a  mother. 

"  Attended  Elmgrove  meeting,  where  the  spring 
of  Divine  life  seemed  very  low,  yet  I  was  glad  to 
see  an  appearance  of  faithful  standard-bearers  be- 
ing raised  up. 

"First-day  afternoon.  We  had  an  appointed 
meeting  at  Indianapolis.  Quite  a  large  company  of 
Friends  and  others  attended  ;  and  I  thought  it  a 
favoured  opportunity.  Sinners  were  called  to  re- 
pentance, and  encouragement  offered  to  the  righteous 
to  hold  on  their  way.  We  were  favoured  with  a  sweet 
evidence  of  the  compassionate  regard  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  who  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead. 

"  18th  of  Tenth  month.  In  the  evening,  had  a 
meeting  with  Friends  and  others  at  Wayuesville, 
Ohio,  and  felt  thankful  to  the  great  Master  for  his 
help  vouchsafed  in  the  needful  time.  Friends 
thought  it  a  favoured  meeting,  arid  very  still  for 
large  a  company. 

''  Sixth-day.  Had  a  meeting  at  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  which  was,  I  thought,  a  very  good  one.  I 
had  to  speak  respecting  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
being  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 
and  that  such  was  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  it, 
being  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smelling  savour  to  the 
Father,  that  the  effect  of  it  reached  back  to  the 
first  transgression  of  man,  and  forward  to  the  end 
oi'  time.  That  all  succeeding  generations  from  the 
hour  in  which  he  suffered  on  the  cross,  as  well  as 
all  that  went  before,  are  benefited  by  the  atoning 
blood  and  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri-^t,  throuirh 


hearts,  become  new  creatures,  created  anew,  and]  tract  gives  a  picture  of  his  ministerial  labonj 
raised  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.!  among  these  poor  islanders,  to  whose  best  interefj 
A.  T.  told  me  afterwards  that  there  were  several  of  I  he  had  bound  himself  with  such  self-sacrifieh 
the  Ilicksites  at  the  meeting.  devotion,     "We  found  the  congregation  alreac 

"Eleventh  mo.  4th,  1839.  Came  to  Laughlins-  gathered,  and  that  the  very  bad  morning  hi' 
town,  a  place  I  well  remember  when  I  travelled  failed  to  lessen  their  numbers.  There  were  afe] 
this  way  twenty-five  years  ago.     A  company  of  of  the  male  parishioners  keeping  watch  at  the  doc  I 


oldiers    marching   from   Pittsburg,    had    stopped 

here,  and  a  woman  in  the  house  where  we  put  up, 

was  grieving  much  on  account  of  her  son,  who  was 

in  the  company,  and  going  on  to  Baltimore,  to  meet 

the  British.     We  also  passed  the  spot,  where  the 

carriage   of   Blicajah    Collins   and    company  was 

upset.  Solemn  indeed  were  my  feelings  as  I  called 

to  mind  these  things,  and  remembered  that  nearly 

ho  were  in  company  with  mo  then,  are  now 

gone  from  works  to  rewards,  and  I  am  spared  a 

ttlc  longer.     May  I  be  prepared  to  go." 

They  proceeded  directly  home,  without  stopping 

at  any  meeting. 


which  all   may  be  brought  near   unto    tlie  Fathe 

and   by  faitli   in   and   obedience   to   his   dear  Son, '  So  1  attended  the  convocai 

may,  tlirouglj  the  operation  of  his  Spirit  in  their; to  stand  or  fall  with  my  b; 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Tlie  Crnising  Minister, 
In  pursuance  of  his  geological  researches,  Hugh 
Miller  had  embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel, 
whose  master  was  a  minister,  zealously  attached  to 
the  free  church  party  of  Scotland,  and  who,  after 
the  disruption  which  followed  their  dissensions,  had 
been  deprived  of  a  home  in  his  parish  by  the  do- 
minant party,  and  had  adopted  the  scheme  ol 
cruising  about  with  his  little  family,  as  the  only 
one  "  through  which  he  could  keep  up  unbroken 
his  connection  with  his  people;"  and  now  afloat 
in  his  Free  Church  yacht,  he  had  got  a  home  on 
the  sea  beside  his  island  charge,  which,  if  not  very 
secure  when  nights  were  dark,  and  winds  were 
loud,  and  the  little  vessel  tilted  high  to  the  long 
roll  of  the  Atlantic,  lay  at  least  beyond  the  reach 
of  man's  intolerance,  and  not  beyond  the  protect- 
ing care  of  the  Almighty.  Hugh  Miller  thus  con- 
trasts his  late,  with  his  present  home.  "  There,  in 
the  middle  of  the  ample  parish  glebe,  that  looked 
richer  and  greener  in  the  light  of  the  declining  sun, 
than  at  any  former  period  during  the  day 
the  snug  parish  manse;  and  yonder,  in  an  open 
island  channel,  with  a  strip  of  dark  rooks  f  _ 
the  land  within,  and  another  dark  strip  fringing 
the  barren  Eilean  Chaisteil  outside, — lay  the 
Bet^y,  looking  wonderfully  diminutive,  but  evi- 
dently a  little  thing  of  higb  spirit,  taut-masted, 
th  a  smart  rake  aft,  and  a  spruce  outrigger  astern, 
and  flaunting  her  triangular  flag  of  blue  in  the  sun 
I  pointed  first  to  the  manse,  and  then  to  the  yacht 
The  minister  shook  his  head.  "  'Tis  a  time  of 
strange  changes,"  said  he;  "I  thought  to  h 
lived  and  died  in  that  house,  and  found  a  quiet 
grave  in  the  burying-ground  yonder  beside  the 
ruin ;  but  my  path  was  a  clear,  though  a  rugged 
one;  and  from  almost  the  moment  that  it  opened 
up  to  me,  I  saw  what  I  had  to  expect.  It  h 
been  said  that  I  might  have  lain  by  here  in  this 
out-of-the-way  corner,  and  suffered  the  church 
question  to  run  its  course,  without  quitting  my  hold 
of  the  establishment.  And  so  perhaps  I  might. 
It  is  easy  securing  one's  own  safety,  in  even  the 
worst  of  times,  if  one  look  no  higher  ;  and  I,  as  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  mixing  in  the  contest,  or  of 
declaring  my  views  respecting  it,  might  be  regard- 
ed as  an  unpledged  man.  But  the  principles  of  the 
Evangelical  party  were  my  principles ;  and  it  would 
have  been  consistent  with  neither  honour  nor  reli- 
gion to  have  hung  back  in  the  day  of  battle,  and 
suffered  the  men  with  whom  in  heart  I  was  as  one, 
to  pay  the  whole  forfeit  of  our  common  quarrel. 
'  )n,  and  pledged  myseit 
tbren."     Another  cx- 


looking  wistfully  out  through  the  fog  and  rain  f ' 
their  minister;  and  at  his  approach  nearly  twen 
more  came  issuing  from  the  place,  like  carder  be 
from  their  nest  of  dried  grass  and  moss,  to  gath 
round  him,  and  shake  him  by  the  hand.  The  islani 
ersof  Eigg  are  an  active,  middle-sized  race,  with  we 
developed  heads,  acute  intellects,  and  singular 
warm  feelings.  And  on  this  occasion  at  least  the 
could  be  no  possibility  of  mistake,  respecting  t 
feelings  with  which  they  regarded  their  minisb 
Rarely  have  I  seen  human  countenances  so  el 
quently  vocal  with  veneration  and  love.  Tl 
gospel  message,  which  my  friend  had  been  tl 
means  first  effectually  to  bring  home  to  their  heart 
— the  palpable  fact  of  his  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
the  high  principles  which  he  has  taught, — his  ov 
kindly  disposition, — the  many  services  which  1 
has  rendered  them,  for  not  only  has  he  been  tl 
minister,  but  also  the  sole  medical  man,  of  tl 
small  isles,  and  the  benefit  of  his  practice  th( 
have  enjoyed,  in  every  instance,  without  fee  or  i 
ward, — his  new  life  of  hardship  and  danger,  mai 
tained  for  their  sakes  amid  sinking  health  ai 
great  privation, — their  frequent  fears  for  his  safe 
when  stormy  nights  close  over  the  sea,  and  thi 
have  seen  his  little  vessel  driven  from  her  anohc 
age,  just  as  the  evening  has  fallen, — all  these  a 
circumstances  that  have  concurred  in  giving  hi 
a  strong  hold  on  their  affection. 

"  The  rude  turf-building  we  found  full  from  ei 
to  end,  and  all  a-steam  with  a  particularly  m 
congregation,  some  of  whom,  neither  very  robl 
nor  young,  had  travelled  in  the  soaking  drizi 
from  the  farther  extremities  of  the  island  ;  ai 
judging  from  the  serious  attention  with  which  th 
listened  to  the  discourse,  they  must  have  deem 
it  full  value  for  all  it  cost  them.  I  have  never  ] 
seen  a  congregation  more  deeply  impressed,  ortl 
seemed  to  follow  the  preacher  more  intelligentl 
and  I  was  quite  sure,  though  ignorant  of  the  h 
guage,  the  Gaelic,  in  which  my  friend  addresf 
them,  that  he  preached  to  them  neither  hen 
nor  nonsense.  There  was  as  little  of  the  reverei 
of  externals  in  the  place  as  well  can  be  imagine 
an  uneven  earth  floor,  turf-walls  on  every  si 
and  a  turf-roof  above,  two  little  windows  of  f( 
panes  apiece,  adown  which  the  rain-drops  wi 
coursing  thick  and  fast, — a  pulpit  grotesquely  ru 
that  had  never  employed  the  bred  carpenter, — i 
a  few  ranges  of  seats  of  undressed  deal,  such  w 
the  materialisms  of  this  lowly  church  of  the  peop 
and  yet  here,  notwithstanding,  was  the  living  s 
of  a  christian  community, — understandings  o 
vinccd  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  hearts  S( 
ened  and  impressed  by  its  power. 

"  My  friend,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  diseoui 
gave  a  brief  digest  of  its  contents  in  Eiiuli^h, 
the  beneflt  of  his  one  Saxon  auditor  ;  and  1  tou 
as  I  had  anticipated,  that  which  had  so  iiio' 
the  simple  islanders  was  just  the  old,  wondr 
story,  which,  though  repeated  and  re-repca 
times  beyond  number,  from  the  days  of  the  apos 
till  now,  continues  to  be  as  full  of  novelty  and 
terest  as  ever, — '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
lieveth  in  Him,  should  uot  perish,  but  have  ei 
la-ting  life.'  The  great  truths  which  had  affe( 
many  of  these  poor  people  to  tears,  were  exw, 
those  which,  during  the  last  eighteen  huuij 
years,  have  been  active  in  effecting  so  many  mi 
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lutionsin  the  world,  and  which  must  ultimately 
;i  nph  over  all  error  aud  oppression." 
;  he  following  instance  of  primitive  hospitality  is 
)]  ■acteristic  of  the  feelings  aud  habits  of  these 
ii  lie  islanders,  and  such  as  is  rarely  met  with  in 
,J  3  days  of  cold  formality,  when  fellow-feeling  is 
Dst  lost  in  the  hurry  of  worldly  pursuits. 
In  the  Isle  of  Rum,  there  is  a  solitary  house 
le  opening  of  the  valley,  over  which  the  Scuir 
e  stands  sentinel, — a  house  so  solitary,  that  the 
re  breadth  of  the  island  intervenes  between  it 
the  nearest  human  dwelling.  It  is  inhabited  by 
epherd  and  his  wife, — the  sole  represent;itives 
10  valley  of  a  numerous  population,  long  since 
itriated  to  make  way  for  a  few  flocks  of  sheep, 
phose  ranges  of  little  fields  may  still  be  seen 
1  amid  the  heath  on  both  sides  for  nearly  a 
upwards  from  the  opening.  After  descending 
g  the  precipices  of  the  Scuir,  we  struck  across 
valley,  and  on  scaling  the  opposite  slope,  sat 
a  on  the  summit  to  rest  us,  about  a  hundred 
s  over  the  house  of  the  shepherd.  He  had 
us  from  below  when  engaged  among  the  blood- 
es,  and  had  seen  withal  that  we  were  not  com- 
his  way,  and  '  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,' 
Jimbed  to  where  we  sat,  accompanied  by  his 
,  she  bearing  a  vast  bowl  of  milk,  and  he  a 
;et  of  bread  and  cheese.  And  we  found  the 
sshnient  most  seasonable,  after  our  long  hours 
ail,  and  with  a  rough  journey  still  before  us. 
an  excellent  circumstance  that  hospitality 
rs  best  where  it  is  most  needed.  In  the  thick 
en,  it  dwindles  and  disappears,  like  fruits  in 
thick  of  a  wood,  but  when  man  is  planted 
sely,  it  blossoms  and  matures  like  fruit  on  a 
'ard  or  espalier.  It  flourishes  where  the  inn 
the  lodging-house  cannot  exist,  and  dies  out 
they  thrive  and  multiply." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections. 
teceit,  Wili-u-aiship,  and  Idolatry. — The  great 
;er  of  man's  being  deceived,  lies  in  the  mj'ste- 
3  workings  of  Satan,  who  has  a  strong-hold  in 

who,  upon  their  first  awakening  by  the  call 
Ihrist,  have  not  suffered  his  power  so  far  to 
ail,  as  to  make  them  willing  to  part  with  all 
lis  sake.  There  is  something  exceedingly  re- 
int  in  the  strong  spirit  and  will  of  man  to  the 
Qg  into  nothingness  of  self,  and  being  wholly 
n  up  to  be  guided  and  upheld  by  another, 
reas  it  would  be  abundantly  more  pleasing  to 
Almighty,  and  profitable  to  himself,  to  lay  his 
th  in  the  dust,  silently  to  commune  with  his 
heart  and  be  still,  until  it  shall  please  the 
1  to  send  forth  his  light  aud  his  truth,  that  the 
helpless  creature  may  move  and  act  in  a  reli- 
sense,  with  an  understanding  informed  there- 
seeing  everything  that  is  done  in  religion  and 
ibip,  without  the  sensible  guidance  of  the  Holy 
"3  will-worship  and  idolatry:  for  if  the 
it  of  Christ  doth  not  move  and  actuate  us  in 
[ious  performances,  we  are  liable  to  the  influ- 
is  of  the  Spirit  of  antichrist. — Joliii  Griffith, 
iriifi  to  Uweli  Alone. — Solomon,  the  wisest 
;,  by  contracting  intimacy  with  those  that  were 
igers  to  God   and   his  holy  covenant,  came  to 

his  heart  drawn  away  from  the  living  aud 
God,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  Gibeon  ; 
so  greatly  debased  himself  as  to  bow  down  to 
r  paltry  dumb  idols.  Time  would  fail  to  re- 
tulate  one-half  of  the  mournful  instances  re- 
ed in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  other  authentic 
lunts,  concerning  the  hurtful  consequences  of 
's  people  mixing  and  joining  with  the  nations, 
their  safety  to  be  separate,  and  to  dwell  alone. 
bid. 


Selfishness. — I  believe  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
plundered  of  much  of  that  peace,  which  a  benefi- 
cient  Creator  designs  for  us  in  this  lite,  through 
yielding  to  a  selfish  disposition,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  take  our  share  in  the  difiicuUies  and  incon- 
veniences of  life.  Oh  I  may  I  ever  remain  willing 
to  give  up  luxuries  in  order  to  supply  others'  want 
of  comforts ;  and  may  my  comforts  at  times  be 
given  up  to  supply  others'  want  of  necessaries; 
aud  that  even  my  necessaries  at  times  may  be 
given  up  to  relieve  the  extreme  distress  of  others, 
is  what  I  crave,  from  the  assurance  that  such  con- 
duct is  consistent  with  the  true  christian  character. 
—  Thomas  Shillitoe. 

Assimilation  ivith  the  World. — The  door  has  of 
late  been  set  open  much  wider  than  was  the  expe- 
rience of  our  first  Friends,  for  the  members  of  our 
Society  to  associate  with  those  of  other  religious 
professions,  in  the  management  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions for  benevolent  purposes  that  are  on  foot. 
Let  us  be  careful  that  this  does  not  lead  us  to  as- 
similate ourselves  to  the  world.  The  world  hated 
our  first  Friends,  because  they  maintained  a  faith- 
ful protest  against  its  spirit,  its  maxims  and  man- 
ners ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  put  away  from  us 
the  weapons  of  the  christian's  warfare,  and  join  in 
league  with  the  world,  a  wider  door  of  admittance 
into  all  companies  and  all  societies  will  be  opened 
to  us.  Thus  we  have,  indeed,  occasion  to  look 
well  to  our  stoppings  and  standing;  remembering, 
that  so  far  as  we  join  ourselves  to  the  world  in  any 
respect,  wo  shall  be  condemned  with  the  world. 
"  If  ye  were  of  the  world,"  said  our  blessed  Lord 
to  his  immediate  followers,  "  the  world  would  love 
its  own  ;  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but 
I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you." — Ibid. 

Safe  State. — The  heart  that  is  in  any  measure 
lifted  up  in  itself,  so  far  it  is  not  upright  in  the 
Lord.  When  Israel  is  poor,  low,  weak,  trembling, 
seeing  no  loveliness  nor  worthiness  in  himself,  but 
depending  upon  the  mere  mercy  and  tender  bowels 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  free  covenant  of  his  love,  &c , 
then  is  Israel  safe. — Isaac  Teniiigtnn. 

TiieNew  and  Living  Way. — Oh !  do  not  delight 
in  that  which  is  forbidden  !  look  not  upon  it,  if 
thou  wouldest  not  be  captivated  by  it.  Bring  not 
the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  knowledge  upon  thy  soul. 
Did  Christ  submit  his  will  to  his  Father's,  aud,  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endure  the  cross, 
and  despise  the  shame  of  a  new  and  untrodden 
way  to  glory  ?  Thou  also  must  submit  thy  will  to 
Christ's  holy  law  and  light  in  thy  heart,  and  for 
the  reward  he  sets  before  thee,  to  wit,  eternal  lile, 
endure  his  cross,  and  despise  the  shame  of  it.  All 
desire  to  rejoice  with  him,  but  few  will  suffer  with 
him,  or  for  him.  Many  are  the  companions  of  his 
table ;  not  many  of  his  abstinence.  The  loaves 
they  follow,  but  the  cup  of  his  agony  they  leave. 
It  is  too  bitter  :  they  like  not  to  driuk  thereof. 
And  many  will  magnify  his  miracles,  who  are  of- 
fended at  the  ignominy  of  his  cross.     But,  O  man  1 

he  for  thy  salvation,  so  thou  for  the  love  of  him, 
must  humble  thyself,  and  be  contented  to  be  of  no 
reputation,  that  thou  mayest  follow  him  ;  not  in  a 
carnal,  formal  way,  of  vain  man's  tradition  and 
prescription,  but  as  tho  Holy  Ghost  by  the  apo.stle 
doth  express  it,  "  In  the  new  and  living  way," 
which  Jesus  hath  consecrated,  that  brings  all  who 
walk  in  it  to  the  eternal  rest  of  God  :  whereinto 
he  himself  is  entered,  who  is  the  holy  and  only 
blessed  Redeeaier. — WiUiam  Penn's  ^^No  Cross, 
no  Crown." 

A  Salutation  to  Youth. — Beloved  young  friends, 
sufl'er  the  advice  of  one  that  loves  you,  (though 
outwardly  a  stranger,)  to  have  place  in  your  minds ; 
the  experience  of  many  years  has  taught  me  that 


godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  and  that  real 
happines.i  is  known  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
it  in  our  hearts.  If  you  look  around  among  your 
cotemporaries,  you  will  find  it  a  sealed  truth,  and 
un.-peakably  comfortable  to  this  wise  number,  who 
have  sought  with  unwearied  diligence  the  kingdom 
of  God,  first  in  time,  as  it  is  first  in  value.  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  have  been  the  feet  of 
these  !  and  how  strong  the  voice  with  which  their 
conduct  has  proclaimed  good  tidings!  Salvation 
hath  been  their  portion,  and  peace  their  safe  re- 
fuge. They  have  been  qualified  to  maintain  their 
testimony,  aud  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Where  began  these  '! 
In  the  immediate  operation  of  the  power  of  Truth 
iu  their  hearts,  in  a  humble  waiting  and  resigna- 
tion to  tho  Divine  will,  not  making  haste  from  un- 
der the  refiuiug  hand  ;  all  who  have  known  an  ad- 
vancement in  true  godliness  have  begun  upon  this 
low  ground,  but  sure  foundation.  *  *  *  The 
dew  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  a  sufficient  share 
of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  are  the  portion  of  every 
soul,  which,  above  all  other  considerations,  seeks 
the  Lord  in  truth  and  sincerity.  0,  saith  my  soul, 
may  there  be  such  a  heart  in  you  as  to  fear  the 
Lord  Almighty,  and  keep  his  commandments  al- 
ways, that  it  may  be  well  with  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. Thus  my  spirit  salutes  you,  dear  youth,  in 
the  spreading  of  concern  for  your  good  ;  that  you 
may  by  meaus  of  heavenly  help,  be  made  truly 
happy  in  yourselves,  a  comfort  to  religiously  con- 
cerned parents,  and  useful  to  your  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. — Samuel  Fotliergill. 

Tlie  Stolen  Secret. — Iron  and  Steel. — The  main 
distinction  between  iron  and  steel  is,  one  holds 
carbon,  or  the  matter  of  charcoal,  whereas  the 
the  other  does  not.  The  amount  of  charcoal  is 
trivial,  and  is  imparted  by  heating  bars  for  a  long 
period  together,  surrounded  by  powdered,  broken 
charcoal  in  a  box.  Having  regard  then,  to  this 
operation,  it  seems  natural  enough  that  the  outer 
portion  of  each  bar  should  become  more  steelijied 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  an  expres:^ive  word) 
than  the  internal  portion.  Now,  steel  of  this  sort, 
though  good  for  many  purposes,  is  objectionable 
for  others.  To  give  an  example,  it  is  by  no  means 
good  for  the  manufacture  of  watch-springs  :  never- 
theless, before  the  invention  of  cast-.-^tcel,  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  shortly  to  be  directed, 
watch-i-piings  had  to  be  made  of  it. 

There  lived  in  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  about 
the  year  1760,  a  watchmaker,  named  Huntsman. 
He  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of 
steel  of  which  watch-springs  were  made  iu  his  day, 
and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  thinking  out  the 
cause  of  inferiority.  Mr.  Huntsman  consequently 
inferred  that  the  imperfection  of  such  watch- 
springs  as  came  in  his  way  was  referable  to  the 
fact  of  the  irregular  conversion  or  steelification  of 
the  metal  of  their  manufacture.  "  If,"  thought  he, 
"  I  can  melt  a  piece  of  steel  and  cast  it  into  an 
ingot,  the  composition  of  the  latter  should  hi  regu- 
lar and  homogeneous."  He  tried,  and  succeeded. 
The  fame  of  Hufitsman's  steel  became  widely  spread 
but  the  discoverer  took  eare  not  to  designate  it  by 
the  name  ofcast-steel,  under  which  it  is  now  famil- 
iarly knowu.      lyiis  was  his  secret. 

About  the  year  1770,  a  large  manufacture  of 
this  peculiar  steel  was  established  at  Attercliffe. 
The  process  was  wrapt  in  secresy  by  every  means 
which  the  inventor  could  command.  None  but 
workmen  of  credit  and  character  were  engaged, 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
the  manufactory  by  a  stringent  form  of  oath.  At 
length  Huntsman's  secret  was  stolen  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — 
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One  mid-winter  night,  as  the  tall  chimney  of  the 
Attercliflfe  steel  works  belched  forth  its  smoke, 
giving  promise  of  a  roaring  fire  within,  a  traveller, 
to  whom  the  desire  of  placing  himself  near  a  roar- 
ing fire  might  seem  a  reasonable  longing,  knocked 
at  the  outer  door  of  Mr.  Huntsman's  factory.  It 
was  a  bitter  cold  night ;  the  snow  fell  fast,  and  the 
wind  howled  across  the  moor  ;  nothing,  then,  could 
seem  more  natural  than  that  the  tired  wayfarer 
should  seek  a  warm  corner  where  he  might  lay  his 
head.  He  knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened. 
A  workman  presented  himself,  whom  the  wayfarer 
-addressed,  humbly  begging  admission. 

"  No  admittance  here,  except  on  business."  The 
reader  may  well  fancy  how  this  intimation  fell  upon 
the  tired  traveller's  ear  on  such  an  inclement  night. 
But  the  workman  scanning  the  traveller  over, 
and  discovering  nothing  suspicious  about  him, 
granted  the  request,  and  let  him  in. 

Feigning  to  be  completely  worn  out  with  cold 
and  fatigue,  the  wayfarer  sank  upon  the  floor  of 
the  comfortable  factory,  and  soon  appeared  to  have 
gone  to  sleep.  To  go  to  sleep,  however,  was  far 
from  his  intention.  The  traveller  closed  his  eyes, 
all  but  two  little  chinks.  Through  these  two  little 
chinks  he  saw  all  that  he  cared  to  see.  He  saw 
workmen  cut  bars  of  steel  into  little  bits,  they 
place  them  in  crucibles,  and  with  enormous  tong: 
pour  their  liquid  into  a  mould.  Mr.  Huntsman'; 
factory  had  nothing  to  disclose.  IViis  was  the 
secret  ofca&t-steel. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  of  nianufac 
tory  secrets  disclosed  in  the  dishonest  way  indi 
cated  above.  The  subject  is  so  unpleasant  to  dwell 
upon,  that  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  rejoice  with 
me  that  the  circumstances  under  which  manufac- 
tories are  now  carried  on,  neither  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  inducement  to  the  theft,  such  as  I 
have  described. — Leisure  Hour. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPniCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pliiladelphia,. 

ABRAHAM   FARRINGTON. 

(Colitinu.id  frum  p.-ige  348.) 

Samuel  Emlen,  jr.,  who  was  a  relative  of  Abra- 
ham Farrington,  feeling  bound  in  spirit  to  continue 
with  him  a  while,  they  proceeded  to  pay  a  general 
visit  to  Ireland.  Of  Abraham's  Gospel  labours 
in  that  country  we  are  informed  he  "  had  very 
weighty  and  acceptable  service  there."  And  again 
he  "  laboured  faithfully  in  that  nation,  to  strengthen 
the  brethren  in  building  up  the  waste  places  in  our 
Zion." 

At  Carlow,  his  companion,  Samuel  Emlen,  first 
opened  his  mouth  in  the  ministry,  and  was  of  con- 
siderable service  in  the  work,  whilst  yet  with  his 
relative  and  Friend.  On  the  26th  of  the  Tenth 
month  that  year,  1756,  they  held  an  appointed 
meeting  at  Ilathangan,  which  Samuel  Neale  says, 
"  proved  a  solid  and  instructive  season."  On  the 
30th  of  that  month  Abraham  was  at  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  at  the  sitting  of  the  National 
Meeting  at  Dublin.  It  proved  through  the  Lord's 
condescending  goodness  a  refreshing  time,  in  which 
there  was  witnessed  a  "  participation  of  the  flow- 
ing of  Shiloh's  brook,  which  makes  richly  glad, 
and  sustains  and  freshens  the  heritage  of  our 
God."  Samuel  Neale  continues,  "  The  31st,  be- 
ing First-day,  the  several  meetings  in  that  city, 
Dublin,  were  large.  A.  Farrington  was  led  to 
speak  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  work 
and  operation  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  in 
the  example  of  Elisha,  who  was  engaged  in  his 
outward  occupation  when  the  prophet  Elijah  was 
sent  to  him,  ■who  cast  his  mantle  over  him.     This 


done,  he  feels  the  moving  inspiration,  sacrifices  his 
yoke  of  oxen  that  he  followed  so  closely  ; — an 
emblem  that  we  must  give  up  all,  and  follow  the 
Lord.  He  spoke  afterwards  of  their  going  together 
to  Gilgal,  Bethel,  Jericho,  and  Jordan,  which  were 
different  places,  figuring  out  the  dispensations, 
which  rightly  anointed  servants  sometimes  have  to 
pass  through,  before  they  have  filled  up  in  them- 
selves the  steps  necessary  for  service  and  action. 
But  as  they  keep  close  to  the  prophet  through  them 
all,  they  will  be  rightly  qualified  and  helped,  and 
will  find  a  double  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
rest  upon  them,  by  which  they  will  be  made  beau- 
tiful as  their  ancestors,  and  serviceable  as  the  an- 
cients in  their  day  and  time." 

Having  finished  his  service  in  Ireland,  Abraham 
Farrington,  in  the  Eleventh  month,  crossed  over  to 
England,  landing  probably  at  Liverpool.  His 
service  was  for  a  time  in  Lancashire  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  his  companion  Samuel  Em- 
len being  in  feeble  health,  they  tarried  for  a  time 
with  Samuel  Fothergill.  Samuel  writes  under 
date  of  Twelfth  month  8th,  "  Our  worthy  Friends 
A.  Farrington  and  Samuel  Emlen  have  been  at 
my  house  a  week.  The  former  has  gone  to  visit 
a  neighbouring  county.  I  believe  he  will  have 
great  and  good  service  amongst  us.  S.  Emlen  is 
not,  at  present,  fit  for  much  travelling,  and  is  ad' 
vised  to  lay  by ;  I  hope  for  his  company  at  my 
house  this  ensuing  winter." 

Abraham  Fan-ington  was  busily  engaged  that 
winter  and  the  ensuing  spring  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  where  his  services  were  great 
and  very  acceptable  to  Friends.  From  Newtown, 
near  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  29th  of  the 
Third  month,  1757,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  friend 
Samuel  Fothergill,  who  was  at  that  time  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  illness 

"  Yesterday  I  was  at  Carlisle  Monthly  Meeting  : 
it  was  large.  I  had  been  very  weak  for  several 
days,  but  was  helped  much  that  day;  the  helpi 
hand  was  near.  I  have  often  found  it  has  been 
the  way  in  which  I  have  been  led  deep  into  sutft 
ing,  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  be  prepared  to 
do  a  good  or  great  work  ;  and  after  it,  must  be 
brought  down  again,  almost,  as  it  seems,  near  to 
death.  Oh,  astonishing !  Why  must  it  so  be,  or 
be  suffered  /  but  to  keep  the  creature  from  glory- 
ing. And  to  prepare  it  for  another  work,  it  must 
be  marred.  Oh !  let  it  be  in  the  Potter's  hand,  new 
made  lor  every  work.  Had  I  been  a  silver  or  a 
golden  vessel,  the  marvel  need  not  have  been  so 
groat.  Silver  or  gi  Id  will  melt  easily,  and  not 
lose  either  virtue  or  weight.  Wooden  vessels  can- 
not boar  the  fire,  but  deep  scouring,  rubbing,  and 
scalding  they  must  have,  to  take  out  the  scent  they 
are  apt  to  contract.  So  that  I  find  that  saying 
remains  true,  and  will  stand  forever, '  Every  branch 
in  me  that  beareth  fruit,  my  heavenly  Father 
purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.' 
And  again,  '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth,' 
and  those  who  are  without  it,  or  do  not  love  it,  are 
bastards.  Oh!  what  need  we  haveof  patience,  af- 
ter we  have  done  the  will  of  our  Master,  to  wait 
for  the  promise.  New  whetting,  new  grinding,  new 
melting,  seems  to  be,  I  think,  the  lot  of  poor  in- 
struments and  vessels,  for  the  work  is  new.  But 
who  are  we  that  we  should  reply,  or  ask  the  ques- 
tion, why  hast  thou  made  me  thus,  subject  to 
change,  or  be  changed  ?  It  may  be,  if  we  can  be 
enough  passive,  and  content,  from  being  marred 
in  our  own  eyes,  the  change  may  be  from  glory  to 
glory. 

"  What  am  I  writing,  or  to  whom  1     If  I 
gone  too  far,  do  not  expose 


cashire,  with  his  friend  S.  Fothergill,  whom  he  j 
eompanied  by  easy  stages  up  to  London,  to  atUj 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  that  city.  Of  his  ser^| 
in  the  north,  S.  F.  writes,  "  He  has  along  with  Ij 
the  most  unquestionable  seals  to  his  commissi] 
and  is  amongst  us  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gosj 
power  to  search  out  the  hidden  things  of  Esj 
and  is  a  nursing  father  to  the  tender  plants."  j 
i'hey  reached  London  about  the  24th  of  | 
Fifth  month,  having  been  five  days  in  perform] 
the  journey  from  Warrington.  j 

CTo  be  continaed.)  ' 


For  "  The  Friend 


INWARD  WAITING. 
Christ's  inward  presence  seek  to  know  ; 
To  Him,  for  strength  and  wisdom  go ; 
In  quietude  and  calmness,  wait, 
Till  He  gives  counsel  to  thy  state. 
'Tis  in  the  nighi  when  winds  are  still, 
Clear  dews,  the  tender  flow'rets  fill, 
And  like  a  softer,  sweeter  rain. 
Refresh  the  wood  and  grassy  plain, 
So  when  the  heart  is  turned  aside, 
Fiom  fleshly  wishes,  loves,  and  pride, 
When  tumult  stirs  not  in  the  breast, 
The  dews  of  Grace  most  sweetly  rest ; 
And  every  plant  of  heavenly  kind, 
Grows  greener  in  the  quiet  mind. 


For  "  The  Friend 
LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
'  What  is  life,  father  ?" 

"  A  battle,  my  child, 
Where  the  strongest  lance  may  fail ; 
Where  the  wariest  eyes  may  be  beguiled, 

And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail ; 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand, 

And  rest  not  day  nor  night; 
And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stiind 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight." 

'What  is  death?  father?" 

"  The  rest,  my  child, 

When  the  strife  and  the  toil  are  o'er, 

And  the  angel  of  God,  who,  calm  and  mild. 

Says  we  need  fight  no  more; 
Whii  drivelh  aw.iy  the  demon  band. 

Bids  the  din  of  the  battle  cease  ; 
Takes  the  banner  and  spear  from  our  failing  ha 
And  proclaims  an  eternal  peace." 

'Let  me  die,  father  I     I  tremble.  I  fear, 

To  yield  in  that  terrible  strife  1" 
. — "  The  crown  must  be  won  for  heaven,  my  di 

In  the  battle-field  of  life, 
Jly  child,  though  thy  foes  are  strong  and  triei 

He  loveth  the  weak  and  small ; 
The  angels  of  heaven  are  on  thy  side. 

And  God  is  over  all  1" 


None  of  these  things  move  me.' 

Oh,  for  a  faith  that  will  not  sh 

Though  pressed  by  many  a  i 


That 

will  not  trembh 

on  the 

irii 

k 

(Jf 

loverty  or  woe. 

That 

will  not  murmu 

r  nor  cor 

ipl 

1 

Beneath  the  chaste 

ning  rod 

But  ir 

the  hour  of  gr 

efandp 

\\n 

Cai 

lean  upon  its  God. 

A  f.iith  that  keeps  the  nai 
Till  life's  last  spark  is  t 

And  with  a  pure  and  hea 
Lights  up  a  dying  bed. 


Excavation  of  a  Roman  city  in  England. — ' 
ruins  of  Uriconium,  or  Wroxeter,  are  now  b( 
excavated  in  a  manner  which  is  likely  to  repay 
search.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  2J 
says  : — "  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
jects  of  various  descriptions  which  have  been  fo 
during  these  incipient  excavations,  and  which 


From  Cumberland,  Abraham  Farrington  visited  to  form  a   local  museum.     Quantities  of  sti 
Durham,  and  in  the  Fifth  month  was  again  in  Lan-  |from  the  walls  show  the  fresco  paintings  remaj 
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fresh,  and  in  tasteful  patterns.  One  piece  has 
ragment  of  an  iusciiption  in  capital  letturi  about 
inches  high.  Quantities  of  window-glass 
:e  strewed  about  the  Hoors,  all  rather  thick — 
the  thickness  of  our  common  plate-glass,  so 
,t  the  windows  of  the  Roman  houses  must  have 
sn  well  glazed.  I  will  mention  as  another  po- 
larity, that  the  houses  seem  generally  to  have 
n  roofed  with  micaceous  slate,  set  lozenge- 
ped,  so  that  from  a  distance,  when  seen  iu  the 
i-shine  (as  it  occupies  a  beautiful  elevation  rising 
"ae  river  Severn,  and  commanding  the  vale 
Shrewsbury,)  the  Roman  city  must  have  glittered 
s  a  city  of  diamonds — such  as  are  sometimes 
cribed  in  Eastern  romance.  Traces  of  burning 
:  met  with  every-where  ;  a  quantity  of  burnt 
leat  was  found  iu  one  of  the  rooms,  aod  human 
ues  have  been  found  scattered  about,  belonging, 
hould  think,  to  four  or  five  individuals,  besid 
skull  of  a  very  young  child — all  which  would 
n  to  speak  of  a  massacre  at  •the  time  Uricouium 
I  taken  and  ruined  by  the  invaders." 

For  "The  Friend. 

At  Herworden,  J.  Pemberton  says,  "  We  were 
lied  on  by  a  serious  man,  who  had  been  brought 
)  a  Romanist,  but  has  for  some  years  decl 
tendinor  their  worship,  and  has  met  with  a  few 
3king  people  near  Bielefield.  He  seems  to  be  in 
rnest  in  a  pursuit  after  saving  knowledge.  He 
Id  us  of  a  young  woman  accounted  rich,  and 
"ly  dressed,  who  has  experienced  a  great  change 
le  saw  Sarah  Grubb  and  S.  Dillwyn  passing 
the  street,  and  tlieir  dress  being  different 
am  what  she  had  before  observed,  led  her  to  in- 
lire  who  and  what  they  were;  and  her  mind 
icame  so  affected,  that  she  in  time  took  up  the 
OSS,  changed  her  own  dress^  and  has  become  a 
lid,  valuable  young  woman.  She  and  another 
lung  woman  have  kept  up  a  religious  meeting, 
me  others  joining  them ;  and  she  sometimes 
;  a  few  words  in  their  meetings.  He  also  re- 
ted  the  case  of  a  youth  who  lived  at  Bremen, 
ho,  being  uneasy  with  his  situation,  obtained  the 
msent  of  his  parents  and  employer  to  return  to 
ielefield.  His  clothing,  u■/^^c/i  was  fashionable, 
jming  by  the  stage  from  Bremen,  his  mother,  on 
irst-day,  proposed  his  dressing,  in  order  to  go  to 

r  place  of  worship ;  but  he  told  her  that  those 
Ms  he  would  give  up,  and  would  not  v:ear  tliem 
gain.  He  is  now  a  serious,  religious  youth,  and 
saring  of  us,  has  set  out  for  Pyrmont,  in  hopes  to 
58  us.  These  instances  show  that  something  is  at 
ork  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  May  the  Lord 
arry  on  his  work,  and  perfect  it  to  his  praise." 
^''ould  that  young  woman  have  been  arrested  by 

appearance  of  S.  G.  and  S.  D.,  had  they  abau 
oned  their  testimony  to  plainness  of  drei 
dopted  the  world's  fashion,  as 
jr  by  some  nominal  Quakers  of 


seen  yearly  in  one  place  or  another.     With  regard 
to  the  notion  that  these  insects  are  very  destructive 
cgetation,   the   writer    asserts   that    they   are 
harmless. 


now  contented 

y 

Seventeen  Year  Locusts. — In  Jaegar's  "  Life  of 
Jorth  American  Insects,"  recently  published,  is 
ketch  of  the  history  and  habits  of  this  species  of 
Dcust,  in  which  the  assertion  that  they  make  thi  " 
ppearance  only  once  in  seventeen  years,  is  pro- 
lounced  erroneous,  as  well  as  that  they  are  de- 
tructive  to  vegetation.  The  writer  states  that  he 
las  observed  them  yearly  for  twenty-seven  succes- 
ive  years.  The  same  is  true  of  other  insects,  par- 
icularly  rose-bugs.  Some  years  we  are  overloaded 
with  them,  and  again  in  others  there  are  scarcely 
my.  Yet  there  are  instances  where  the  locusts 
ive  been  observed  in  the  same  place  only  after 
1  interval  of  several  years,  perhaps  seventeen, 
hile  during  this  interval  they  have  been  very 
.bundant  iu  other  localities.     They  are,  however. 


The  Far  West. 
From  the  Colorado  River  to  Utah. — The  navi- 
able  portion  of  the  Colorado  runs  nearly  north 
nd  south.  Near  the  Gulf  the  surface  on  either  side 
i  perfectly  unbroken,  the  view  being  limited  to- 
wards the  west  by  distant  spurs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Lower  California,  and  towards  the  east  by 
the  great  Sonora  desert.  Further  north,  broad 
valleys  alternate  with  wild  and  rugged  ranges  of 
mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  that  cross  the  river 
n  almost  parallel  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  lines.  The 
canons  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  river  through 
some  of  these  mountain  chains,  are  probably  un- 
equalled in  beauty  and  grandeur,  by  any  simila) 
formations.  In  the  black  canon  the  deep  and  narrow 
current  flows  between  massive  walls  of  rock  that 
rise  sheer  from  the  water  for  over  a  thousand  feet, 
seeming  almost  to  meet  in  the  dizzy  height  above. 
The  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  as  it  winds 
through  these  sombre  depths,  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  rarely  penetrate,  gives  infinite  variety  to 
the  majestic  outlines  of  the  overhangiug  masses, 
forming  combinations  whose  colossal  proportions 
and  fantastic  sublimity  it  would  be  impossible  to 
figure  or  describe. 

Above  the  canon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Virgin,  is  the  most  rugged  and  sterile  region  that  I 
have  ever  beheld.  Barren  piles  of  rock,  heaped  to- 
gether in  chaotic  disorder,  and  exhibiting  on  their 
3ad  surfaces  no  trace  of  vegetation,  extend  for 
les  in  almost  every  direction.  The  volcanic 
upheavals,  which  have  here  their  northern  limit,  ap- 
pear to  have  experienced  also  their  most  violent  ac- 
tion. Bej'ond,  towards  the  north  and  east,  the  coun- 
try is  undisturbed,  and  a  region  is  entered  upon  that 
presents  totally  new  features  and  peculiarities. 
This  is  a  vast  table  laud,  hundreds  of  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  eastward  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  stretching  far  north  into 
Utah.  To  the  extreme  limit  of  vision,  immen.-^e 
plateaux  arise,  one  above  the  other,  in  succes.^ive 
steps,  the  floors  of  the  most  elevated  being  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  seeking  the 
level  of  the  low  region  to  the  south-west,  have,  by 
ages  of  wear  and  abrasion,  cut  their  way  through 
this  huge  formation,  making  canons  that  are  in 
some  places  more  than  a  mile  in  depth.  The  mighty 
avenues  of  the  main  water-courses  are  thorough- 
fares into  which  smaller  but  still  giant  chasms 
debouch,  and  these  in  turn  have  their  own  subor- 
dinate tributaries,  forming  a  maze  of  yawning 
abysses,  generally  inaccessible,  and  whose  intrica- 
cies it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  un 
ravel.  Twice  only,  after  long  and  difficult  clamber- 
ing down  the  sides  of  precipices,  and  through  walled 
approaches  that  seemed  to  be  leading  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  were  the  banks  of  the  stream 
below  finally  attained.  One  place  was  on  the 
Colorado  itself,  and  the  other  near  the  mouth  of 
one  of  its  larger  tributaries.  Except  at  the  place 
of  descent,  the  canon  of  the  river,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  seen,  showed  no  point  of  practicable  ingress  or 
outlet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  torrent,  foaming 
and  surging  along  its  confined  bed,  left  little  room 
for  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  any 
attempt,  such  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  of 
exploring  the  river  in  boats  from  its  sources  above. 
So  numerous  and  so  singularly  interlaced  are 
the  canons  in  some  portions  of  this  singular  region, 
that  they  have  displaced  all  but  scattering  rem- 


nants of  the  original  plateau,  leaving  narrow  walls, 
isolated  ridges,  and  spires  so  slender  that  they 
eem  to  totter  upon  their  bases,  shooting  up  to  au 
normous  height  from  the  vaults  below. 
The  natural  surface  of  the  country  opposes  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  travelling  in  any  fixed 
direction,  and  the  aridity  of  the  accessible  portions 
of  the  table  lauds,  rendered  the  exploration  difli- 
cult.  Though  the  season  of  the  year  was  the  most 
favourable  for  finding  water,  much  inconvenience 
was  experienced  from  its  scarcity,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  during  the  dry  mouths  the  examina- 
tions could  have  been  prosecuted  at  all. 


Epistle,  IGGl. 
"  Friends,  all  ye  that  have  known  the  way  of 
Truth,  and  tasted  of  the  power  of  the  same,  and 
now  turn  back  into  the  loorUls  fashions  and  cus- 
toms, ye  stop  them  that  are  coming  out  of  the 
world  ;  ye  make  them  stumble  at  the  truth ;  ye 
make  them  question  the  way  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
out  of  the  way  of  the  world  ;  ye  grieve  th.e  right- 
eous, and  siulikn  the  hearts  of  t/ie  upriglU  and 
simple.  Ye  had  better  never  have  known  the  way 
of  light,  life  and  power.  Ye  are  the  cause  of 
many  keeping  in  darkness.  You  are  the  cause  of 
the  boasting  of  the  wicked,  and  make  the  wicked 
take  you  for  an  example  and  their  object  ag-iinst 
Truth,  and  them  that  live  in  it,  to  plead  against 
its  ways.  Your  days  will  be  sad;  trouble  and 
vengeance  will  be  your  garment  and  clothing,  in 
that  state.  A  hard  thing  it  will  be  for  any  of  you 
to  repent,  for  you  will  find  a  more  subtle  thing  in 
you,  than  was  before  you  know  the  way  of  I'ruth  ; 
who  have  neglected  hearing  the  voice  of  Gud, 
through  which  your  hearts  are  hardened.  Ye  are 
the  cause  of  many  husbands  and  wives  to  boast 
themselves  against  the  Truth,  and  servants  and 
children.  Ye  that  turn  from  the  Truth,  arc  the 
objects  for  those  that  are  not  convinced,  to  turu 
against  them  that  are  convinced.  Wo  and  misery  is 
for  you.  Ye  had  better  never  have  known  the  way 
of  Truth ;  whose  latter  end  is  worse  than  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  way  of  peace  is  hid  from  your  eyes, 
and  a  place  of  repentance  ye  cannot  find,  though 
ye  wash  your  altars  with  tears.  Therefore  turn, 
all  that  are  not  hardened  and  past  feeling,  and 
hear  the  voice,  that  ye  may  know  the  way  of  peace 
and  repentance,  and  the  way  of  life  and  salvation, 
and  live  in  it — that  ye  may  come  to  receive  judg- 
ment upon  all  your  disorderly  carriages,  walkings, 
words  and  actions,  and  through  that  receive  power 
to  live  a  new  life,  in  which  God  is  served  in  the 
Truth,  and  not  the  devil.  In  the  Truth  is  the  holy 
unity,  and  the  pure  dominion,  and  the  everlast- 
ing life  promised  and  received,  and  the  royal  Seed, 
which  the  elect  hath,  wherein  they  have  the  bread 
of  life."— G.  P. 

What  a  mournful  view  would  it  present  to 
George  Fox,  could  he  be  present  and  see  the  de- 
generacy which  has  greatly  overspread  the  Society, 
that  was  dear  to  him,  and  which  he  was  an  instru- 
ment in  bringing  together.  The  above  impressive 
warning  given  to  some  by  him,  is  exti;nsively  ap- 
plicable at  this  period.  May  it  reach  many  to 
their  conversion  from  danger,  by  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit !  ^^^^^^_ 

III  a  Tight  Place. — Recently,  while  a  pine  log 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  was  going 
"  through  the  mill,"  at  Gibson's  saw-mill,  at  Cale- 
donia, near  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  an  unusual  screech- 
ing of  the  saw  was  noticed.  On  examining  into 
the  cause  of  the  noise,  an  Indian  tomahawk  was 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  log,  with  a  piece  of  rot- 
ten wood — a  part  of  its  former  handle — in  the  eye 
of  it.     The  log  was  otherwise  perfectly  sound. 
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Short  Reflections. 

Opinions  connected  with  our  hopes  of  happiness, 
cannot  be  too  strictly  examined. 

It  signities  nothing  to  say  we  will  not  change  our 
religion,  if  our  religion  change  not  us. 

We  are  never  well  informed  of  the  truth  till  we 
are  conformed  to  the  truth. 

Innocent  minds  are  the  least  suspicious ;  and 
they  who  are  the  least  apt  to  offend,  easily  forgive. 

If  humihty  be  necessary  to  the  reception  of 
truth,  the  crosses  which  humble  us,  must  be  bless- 
ings in  disguise. 

There  is  hardly  any  circumstance  so  bad  that  it 
may  not  be  made  worse  by  mismanagement. 

Those  who  use  no  unlawful  means  to  escape 
from  trouble,  will  most  likely  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  its  dispensation. 

To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly,  are 
precepts  of  religion  that  answer  to  the  Divine  wit- 
ness in  every  human  mind. 

In  our  endeavours  to  correct  each  other's  faults, 
we  should  not  forget  that  they  are  like  sores  of 
the  body,  which  no  one  can  well  bear  roughly 
handled. 

Things  right  in  themselves,  are  more  likely  to 
be  hindered  than  advanced,  by  an  injudicious  zeal 
for  promoting  them. 

Power,  enthroned  with  icisdom  on  its  right 
hand,  and  mercy  on  its  left,  constitutes  a  complete 
judge. 

When  God  punishes  another,  he  threatens  thee; 
when  he  wounds  another,  he  icarns  thee. 


Correspou'lence  of  the  Bostuu  Recorder. 

Tlie  Korwegian  "Maclstroem." 

THE   TRUTH   AT   LAST. 

The  celebrated  vortex  of  olden  time  has  had 
hard  work  with  the  present  century.  Not  the 
"  Descent"  of  the  Norwegian  manner,  described 
with  such  terrific  minuteness  by  Edgar  A.  Poe, 
nor  all  the  pictures  of  the  very  whirlpool  itself  in 
our  school  geographies,  have  availed  to  keep  up  its 
reputation  with  our  untoward  generation  of  unbe- 
lievers in  the  wonderful. 

Before  I  left  Central  Europe  for  a  year  in  Scan- 
dinavia, my  father  enclosed  me  a  newspaper  slip 
headed  "  The  Maelstroom."  At  the  top  of  the  slip 
he  had  written,  "  Look  out  for  it,"  and  at  the  bot- 
tom he  had  written,  "Look  out  for  it," — the  one 
of  which  I  concluded  to  mean  "look  out  for  it," 
and  tell  us  something  about  it,  and  the  other  "look 
out  for  it,^'  "  and  don't  get  into  it."  The  purport 
of  the  slip  was  that  the  King  of  Denmark  had 
once  sent  out  a  scientific  commission  to  investigate 
the  whole  affair — that  they  had  sailed  thither,  and 
searched  in  vain  for  any  such  place — that  they  had 
sailed  over  all  the  waters  about  the  described  lo- 
cality, and  could  not  find  anything  that  could  ever 
have  given  rise  to  such  a  foul  humbug.     *     *     * 

In  passing  up  the  coast  of  Norway,  I  was,  of 
course,  interested  to  find  out  all  I  could  about  the 
"  Great  Maelstroem,"  and  conversed  with  many 
persons  about  it  during  the  three  months  I  spent 
in  the  country.  Some  spoke  only  from  hearsay — 
others  had  been  on  the  spot.  All  concurred  in  re- 
ducing its  marvellousness,  but  did  not  really  tell 
me  anything  about  the  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

I  had  not  thought  to  apply  for  the  Report  of 
Government  Surveys,  which  would  have  settled  the 
subject  at  once.  A  few  months  later,  however, 
while  crossing  the  Swedish  lakes,  I  fell  into  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Hagerup,  Minister  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Marine.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  three 
Councillors,  to  whom  Norway  is  by  its  constitution 
entitled,  at  the  Royal  Court  in  Stockholm.     He 


was  returning  to  Christiana  for  his  family.  W^hen 
a  younger  man,  Mr.  Haguerup  had  superintended 
the  survey  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  spending  three 
years  there  in  person.  He  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  every  island  and  fjord  and  current.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  told  me  much  of  his  coun- 
try and  its  marine.  We  talked  of  the  Maelstroem, 
— the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  afterwards  sent 
me  answers  at  length  to  six  questions  which  I  pro- 
posed in  writing.  These  questions  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  Major  Vibe,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Hydrographic  Surveys  of  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment. The  replies  may,  therefore,  be  received  as 
giving  us,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  exactly  tlie  best  that 
is  known  of  tlie  Mcielstrcem. 

QUESTIONS  PROPOSED. 

Coiicerning   the   Maelstram,   to   Mr.  Hagenqj, 
Minister  of  tlve  Norwegian  Marine. 

1.  Do  the  common  daily  tides  affect  the  water 
so  much  that  it  may  not  be  safely  passed  in  small 
boats? 

2.  Do  the  spring  tides  so  affect  it  that  it  may 
not  be  passed  even  by  powerful  steamers — or  how 
much  do  they  affect  it  ? 

3.  Does  there  ever  exist  such  a  whirl  in  the 
water  that  a  large  vessel  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  drawn  under  the  surface? 

4.  May  a  steamer  pass  there,  in  time  of  both 
storm  and  spring  tide,  without  swamping,  provided 
she  would  not  swamp  at  sea  in  the  same  storm? 

5.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  violence  of 
the  current  here,  or  any  change  in  the  bed  through 
which  it  passes  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  other  currents  on  the  Norwe- 
gian coast,  which  are  nearly  as  bad  as,  or  are  worse 
than  this  ? 

REPLY 

of  Mr.  Hagerup,  and  of  Maj.  Vtbe,  Superiiiten- 
dent  of  the  Norwegian  Hydrographic  Surveys. 

1.  "Although  the  Maelstroem,  (between  Lofoden 
and  Mosken,)  at  certain  times,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak, 
may  be  dangerous  for  both  smaller  and  greater 
cratt,  yet  is  the  danger,  in  general,  not  of  that 
extraordinary  character  which,  especially  in  olden 
times,  was  supposed  ;  and  it  can  even,  at  times,  be 
passed  by  boats.  When  the  wind  is  steady,  and 
not  too  violent,  boats  may  venture  upon  it  in  time 
of  summer,  yet  the  rather  at  flood  or  ebb  tide,  for 
then  it  rests,  or  is  still  for  a  good  half  hour.  At 
the  point  half  way  between  flood  and  ebb — and 
the  reverse  (i.  e.,  half-ebb  and  half-flood,)  it  is 
most  violent,  and  boats  ought  not  then  to  attempt 
it." 

2.  "  In  general,  and  under  the  before-mentioned 
circumstances,  it  may  be  passed  by  large  sail- 
vessels  or  steamers ;  also  in  time  of  spring-flood 
and  spring-ebb.  The  difierence  between  these  is 
nine  and  a  half  Norwegian  feet,  while  that  of  the 
usual  daily  flood  and  ebb  is  only  six  feet." 

3.  "No:  as  before  remarked,  the  Maelstroem 
may  at  times  be  still,  and,  with  steady  wind,  be 
passed  by  large  craft,  and  that — when  circum- 
stances are  favourable — even  during  the  whole  in- 
terval between  ebb  and  flood,  and  vice  versa. 
Whirls  do  not  show  themselves,  or,  at  least,  not 
in  such  strength  as  to  prove  dangerous  for  ship- 
ping.    (See  farther  under  No.  4.") 

4.  "  To  pass  the  Maelstrojm  in  storm,  especially 
in  winter,  is  entirely  unadvisable  for  whatever  craft, 
great  or  small ;  and  even  when  such  craft  could 
clear  itself  in  open  sea,  it  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  hoped  in  the  Maelstroem.  The  followiug  re- 
marks will  explain  this  : — 

"  The  direction  and  violence  of  the  Maelstroem 
are,  in   a  high  degree,  dependent  on  wind  and 


weather.  When  there  blows  on  theseaastorj 
from  the  west,  it  runs  continually,  in  winter,  to  til 
east,  with  a  rapidity  of  six  knots  an  hour,  will 
out  changing  its  direction  with  the  rising  and  fal 
ing  tide.  At  the  point  of  ebb  or  flood  tide  it  ma  , 
indeed,  slightly  moderate,  or  even  for  a  momenj 
show  itself  quite  still,  but  it  immediately  increase; 
again  in  violence,  and  sets  continually  to  the  eas 
If  at  such  a  time  the  water  is  rising,  (i.  e,,  goi 
from  ebb  to  flood,)  the  stream  becomes  excessivel 
violent  and  entirely  unnavigable  for  either  steame: 
or  any  other  craft.  ^ 

"  In  winter,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  i 
sea,  a  bank  of  clouds  shows  a  we>t  storm,  wit 
heavy  sea,  to  be  prevailing  there,  while  farther  iij 
on  the  coast,  the  clear  air  shows  that  on  the  insidj 
of  the  West-fjord  (east  side  of  Lofoden)  the  winj 
blows  from  the  land,  and  sets  out  through  the  fjor 
from  the  east.  In  such  case,  especially,  an  ap' 
proach  to  the  Maelstroem  is  in  the  highest  degre 
dangerous,  for  the -stream  and  under-current  froi 
opposite  directions  work  there  together  to  make  c 
the  whole  passage  one  single  boiling  cauldron.  A 
such  times  appear  the  mighty  whirls  which  hav^ 
given  it  the  name  of  "  Maelstroem,"  (i.  e.  the  whirl 
ing  or  grinding  stream,)  and  in  which  no  oral 
whatever  can  hold  its  course.  For  a  steamer,  it  if 
then,  quite  inadvisable  to  attempt  the  passage  o 
the  Maelstrcem  during  a  winter  storm,  and,  for  : 
sailing  vessel,  it  may  also  be  bad  enough  in  time  o 
summer,  should  there  fall  a  calm  or  a  light  wind 
whereby  the  power  of  the  stream  becomes  greate: 
than  that  of  the  wind,  leaving  the  vessel  no  longe; 
under  command. 

"At  one  place  only  in  the  stream  there  is  shoi 
water  found,  called  '  Horgan,'  which,  at  a  depth  o 
from  seven  to  eight  fathoms,  is  always  manifest 
since  the  sea  (even  in  entirely  still  weather  aw 
without  breaking  on  it)  continually,  as  it  were 
boils  and  grinds,  and  thereby  produces  a  scum' 
white  surface.  To  avoid  this  shoal  one  must  holt 
either  close  under  Hogholmene  (the  outermost  ree 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island  Mosken,)  or  undei 
Lofoden — better  the  latter. 

"  Between  Hogholmene  and  the  west  point  o: 
Lofoden,  where  the  passage  is  smallest,  namel] 
about  12,000  feet  broad,  the  current  runs  strong' 
est.  At  some  points,  it  sots  in  crosswise  towardi 
the  land  ;  namely,  where  it  meets  the  returuinj 
current,  which  often  runs  as  violently  as  the  grea 
current,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  That  part  of  the  stream  which  is  between  Hog 
holmene  and  Mosken  cannot  be  passed  at  all,  asil 
is  full  of  reefs  and  shoals. 

"  We  may  finally  remark  that  the  whirls  in  th( 
Maelstrcem  do  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  dray 
vessels  to  the  bottom  or  under  the  surface,  but  thai 
the  violence  of  the  whirls  may  fill  them,  thrus 
them  against  the  land,  or  otherwise  destroy  them.' 

5.  "  No  ;  no  change  has  been  remarked,  eithei 
in  the  violence  of  the  stream,  or  in  its  bed.  Th( 
latter  consists  in  part  of  rock  and  stones." 

6.  "  Strong  currents  are  very  common  on  th( 
Norwegian  coast,  and  some  of  them  are  still  more 
violent  than  the  Maelstroem,  though  they  may  not 
like  that,  have  different  courses  at  different  poiutu 
One  of  the  best  known  is  Saltstroemmcn,  betweei 
Stroemoo  and  Knaplundoe  in  Salteu-fjord  in  Nord^ 
land.  This  very  narrow  sound  connects  the  said 
fjord  with  Skjaerstad-fjord.  The  latter  must  thus 
through  this  passage,  receive  the  tide,  and  again 
with  falling  water,  return  it  to  the  Salten-fjord 
which  sets  in  from  the  sea.  Now,  as  Saltra?niniel 
is  scarcely  nine  hundred  feet  broad,  while  Skjaer 
stad-fjord,  inland  from  Salten-fjord,  is  some  thirty 
miles  long,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  passagi 
may  become  violent  and  often  impassable. 
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Tie  current  also  between  Vaero  and  Eoest, 
about  the  latter  island,  is  very  violent.  Here 
e  exists  also  a  changing  movement,  since  the 
iCtion  of  the  stream  goes  the  whole  round  of 
compass  in  a  period  of  twelve  hours." 
Such  is  the  official  report  on  the  Maelstrocm.  It 
not  fail  to  interest  those  who  have  been  in- 
isted  in  the  subject.  We  have  long  ago,  all 
r  the  civilized  world,  given  up  the  theory  of  a 
sterious  subterranean  tunnel,  swallowing  up 
a  the  very  whales  that  approach,  But  compa- 
vely  few  have  learned  what  is  the  peculiarity 
;he  currents  that  have  made  this  place  so  fabu- 
ily  fearful,  and,  at  times,  so  really  dangerous 
ipproach.  We  may  surely  still  regard  the  spot 
1  a  tinge  of  awe.  Its  over  and  under  currents 
hing  wildly  past  each  other,  are  more  awe- 
)iring  than  the  stormiest  sea  that  rolls  and 
aks  straight  onward  against  the  rudest  coast. 


rkiible  Conjunction  of  Jiipilcr  and  Ve 
ScTcntli  moDtli  2ht,  l!)Jll. 
3n  the  2Uth  and  21st  of  this  month,  the  two 
htest  planets,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  will  be  unusu 
near  to  each  other.  They  will  be  in  conjune 
i  on  Seventh  month  21st,  3  h.  45  m.,  A.M. 
senwich  time,  which  is  10  h.  44  m.,  P.  M.,  of  the 
h,  Philadelphia  time.  Although  the  conjune- 
1  of  planets  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  is 
often  that  at  the  time  of  conjunction  they  have 
nearly  tlie  same  po.iitio/i  /wrlh  or  south  of  the 
•utor,  as  will  be  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
St  apparent  distance  of  their  centres  will  be  but 
seconds,  which  is  exactly  the  apparent  diame- 
of  Jupiter  at  the  time.  The  edges  of  the 
nets  will  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  only 
)Ut  eleven  seconds^  and  consequently  to  the  un- 
isted  eye  the  two  will  appear  as  one  star.  This 
3nomeuon  however  will  not  be  seen  in  this  coun- 
;  but  it  will  be  visible  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
oughout  an  extent  of  country,  about  1000  miles 
breadth,  the  central  line  of  which  passes  nearly 
■ough  The  Land's  End,  Bordeaux,  the  Island 
Minorca,  the  west  end  of  Tripoli,  ifcc.     At  Lon- 

bout  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  two 
.nets,  then  about  one  hour  high,  will  appear  but 
;,  after  which  they  will  gradually  separate,  Venus 
iviug  off  to  the  eastward. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  the  nearest  apparent 
proach  will  be  on  the  rising  of  the  planets  on 
I  morning  of  the  21st,  at  15  minutes  past  three 
lock,  at  which  time  they  will  be  about  12'  apart, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
ion.  Venus  will  be  to  the  eastward  of  Jupiter, 
d  will  leave  him  behind  at  the  rate  of  about 
45"  per  hour.  On  the  preceding  morning,  Ju- 
,er  rises  about  53',  (nearly  twice  the  moon's  dia 
;ter,)  to  the  eastward  of  ^'enus. 
In  connection  with  this  occurrence,  the  following 
ssage,  taken  from  an  almanac,  published  in  Lon 
n,  will  probably  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Friend." 

The  return  of  the  various  planets  to  nearly  the 
me  point  in  the  sky,  is  an  interesting  spectacle, 
lieh  but  .seldom  occurs.  The  '  great  conjunctions,' 
they  are  termed,  or  the  return  of  many  planets 
the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  require  intervals 
time,  which  are  immense,  and  it  would  be  use- 
is,  and  even  impossible,  to  calculate  them  exactly, 
cousequence  of  the  derangements  which  attrac- 
in  produces  in  the  planetary  motions.  But  there 
e  frequently  conjunctions  of  the  planets  amongst 
emselves.  The  great  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
ituru  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  which  takes 
ace  towards  the  equinoctial  point.     It  happened 


at  0  deg.  of  Aries,  the  22d  of  May,  1702,  the  two 
planets  being  separated  by  1  deg.  4  m. 

"  On  the  nth  of  February,  1524,  Venus,  Jupi- 
r,   Mars,   and   Saturn  were  very  close  to  each 
other,  and  Mercury  only  10  deg.  apart. 

"On  November  11th,  1544,  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Saturn  were  enclosed  in  a  space  of 
10  deg. 

"  On  March  17th,  1725,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Mercury  appeared  together  in  the  held  of  view 
of  the  telescope. 

"  On  December  23d,  1769,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and 
Mars  were  very  close  to  each  other.  Mercury  and 
the  moon,  on  lieeembcr  25tli,  were  also  very  near. 

"In  the  years  1507,  1511,  1552,  1564,  1508, 
1620,  1624,  1664,  1669,  1709,  and  1765,  the 
three  most  brilliant  planets— Venus,  Jupiter,  and 
Mars — were  very  close  to  each  other. 

"  At  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
years.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  return  nearly  to 
the  same  part  of  the  sky. 

"  The  Chinese  books  speak  of  an  ancient  con 
junction  of  all  the  planets,  which  is  ordinarily 
placed  at  the  year  2449  before  the  Christian  E 
Bailly  finds  that  on  February  28th,  2449  B.  C, 
there  was  really  a  conjunction,  or  apparent  proxi- 
mity, of  the  planets.  At  least,  Venus  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  Saturn  with  Mars,  and  Ju 
piter  with  Mercury,  all  four  being  in  a  space  of  16 
or  17  deg. 

"  The  conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  happcr 
every  year ;  but  they  form  a  curious  spectacle  for 
the  public  when  they  occur  during  the  evening,  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  digressions  of  Venus,  as  on 
July  21st,  1778,  and  may  2d,  1788." 

LLN. 


Effect  of  a  Dark  Frisou. — When  the  workmen 
suspended  work  on  the  Minot's  Ledge  Light-house 
last  fall,  they  put  a  fish,  six  inches  long,  into  thi 
well-rooui,  leaving  it  in  close  confinement,  with 
nothing  to  eat.  "When  work  was  re-cominenced 
this  spring,  the  fish  was  found  as  lively  as  ever 
having  grown  six  inches  during  the  time,  but  from 
this  long  confinement  in  a  dark  place,  it  had  be- 
come totally  blind. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  account  of  Dub- 
lin Yearly  Meeting  published  in  the  "  British 
Friend,"  will. couiplete  our  notice  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  held  within,  the  present  year  : — 

YEARLY  MEETING  OF  IRELAND,  1859. 

Second-day,  2bth. — The  Yearly  Meeting  assem- 
bled at  ten,  and  was  as  large  as  the  average  of 
many  preceding  years.  Previously  to  the  meeting 
being  opened,  impressive  supplication  was  vocally 
offered  ;  after  which  the  usual  opening  minute  was 
read,  and  the  reports  called  over.  Report  of  tlie 
Yearly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  read 
which  was  in  substance  much  the  same  as  in  former 
years.  'The  Queries  were  next  entered  on,  and  the 
answers  to  the  7th  inclusive,  from  each  Quarterly 
Meeting,  were  read  and  considered.  Adjourned 
until  four  P.  M. 

Second-day  afternoon. — The  representatives  re- 
ported having  met  and  agreed  to  propose  the  for- 
mer clerks  for  re-appointment: — Tliomas  AV'hite 
Jacob,  as  clerk;  and  James  N.  Richardson,  and 
Jonathan  Goodbody,  assistants,  which,  being  ap 
proved,  were  appointed  accordii.gly.  The  remain- 
der of  the  Queries  were  read,  also  answers  thereto 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings.     They  disclosed 


particular  feature,  except  that  the  exceptions,  as 
regards  the  payment  of  Ecclesiastical  demands, 
were  unusually  numerous.  The  answers  were  re- 
ferred to  three  Friends  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an- 
swers for  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London.  Epistles 
from  London  and  all  the  American  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, but  Philadelphia,  were  read  and  referred  to 
committee  to  reply  to,  if  they  found  ability  to  do 
.  Some  routine  appointments  were  made,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  ten  next  morning. 

The  Epistle  Committee  met  and  distributed  the 
several  epistles  to  sub-committees. 

Third-day  morning,  2Qth. — Accounts  of  suffer- 
;s   from   the   Quarterly    Meetings  were   read — 
amount,  £301, 18i.7(/.     'The  meeting  then  entered 
1  a  consideration  of  the  State  of  Society.     Many 
marks  were  made  on  different  subjects,  and  when 
the  usual  time  for  adjournment  came,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  subject  had  not  had  that  full  consid- 
eration which  appeared  necessary,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded to  resume  it  in  the  afternoon.     *     *      * 

Tliird-day  afternoon. — The  consideration  of 
the  state  of  Society  was  resumed,  and  occupied 
most  part  of  this  sitting.  Although  there  had 
been  much  communication  on  various  subjects  in 
this  and  the  former  sitting,  it  was  rather  of  a  de- 
sultory character,  and  the  exercise  of  the  meeting 
was  not  so  distinct  and  pointed  as  to  lead  to  any 
definite  result.  A  General  Epistle  to  Friends  in 
Ireland  was  proposed,  but  the  meeting  did  not 
seem  prepared  to  take  such  a  step,  and  a  brief 
minute  recording  the  general  features  of  the  deli- 
beration was  entered  on  the  proceedings. 

The  names  of  Friends  to  serve  on  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  ensuing 
year,  were  proposed  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  agreed  to.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
audit  the  'Treasurer's  Account,  soon  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  next  after- 
noon. *.»*#* 
Fourth-daij  afternoon. — The  report  of  the  Con- 
tinental Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
was  read,  also  sundry  selected  minutes  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee.  'The  petition  to  Par- 
liament on  the  subject  of  the  Punishment  of  Death, 
agreed  to  and  generally  signed  by  Friends  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1857,  not  having  been  presented 
for  want  of  a  suitable  opportunity  to  do  so,  was 
now  cancelled  as  being  out  of  date  ;  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Commit- 
tee to  prepare  petitions  to  Parliament  on  this  sub- 
ject on  behalf  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  have  the 
same  presented,  if  a  desirable  time  to  do  so  should 
occur,  before  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

Reports  of  the  several  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Society  in  Ireland  were  briefly  read,  and  re- 
ferred for  further  consideration  to  the  Large  Com- 
mittee.    Adjourned  to  eleven  next  day. 

'The  Large  Committee  met  at  seven  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  several  schools;  the  reports  of 
Lisburn  and  Brookfield  schools  were  read  in  ez- 
tcnso,  and  their  condition  largely  spoken  to  ;  that 
at  Lisburn  is  now  satisfactorily  officered,  and  is  in 
a  more  thriving  state  than  for  several  years  past — 
average  number  of  children,  25;  average  cost, 
£25,  115.  Gd.  Brookfield  school,  after  being  closed 
for  a  year,  for  want  of  suitable  officers,  was  re- 
opened on  Ist  of  Tenth  month  last,  and  it  is  hoped 
it  may  now  be  continued  without  interruption,  and 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  'The  con- 
sideration of  the  other  schools  was  deferred  to  an 
adjournment  of  the  committee. 

Fifth-day  morning,  28//*. —  *  *  *  fleet- 
ing met  at  eleven.  A  report  was  read  from  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  of  the  Yearly  Electing  to  as- 
.sist  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  qualifying 
themselves  as  teachers.     But  one  application  was 
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made  during  the  year.  Friends  are  desirous  that 
this  fund  might  be  availed  of,  and  encouragement 
was  given  to  Friends  to  look  round  in  the  difierent 
meetings  for  suitable  young  persons,  who  mightbe 
assisted  by  this  means  to  engage  in  the  profession 
of  teaching.  .       .  ^        j-^ 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appomted  to  audit 
the  Treasurer's  Account  was  read  ;  £300  were  or- 
dered to  be  raised  for  national  purposes. 

The  committee  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions 
to  assist  Friends  of  Melbourne  in  purchasing  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  erecting  a  meeting-house 
thereon,  reported  that  £323  were  contributed  tor 
this  object,  and  remitted  to  London  to  be  forwarded. 
The  Yearly  Jleeting's  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  prepared  information  of  the  present  state 
of  the  law  as  regards  affirmation,  and  submitted 
the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  iNleet- 
incr;  it  was  read  and  fully  approved,  and  directions 
were  given  to  have  a  large  number  printed,  in  or- 
der that  Friends  might  circulate  them  freely  in 
their  respective  localities.  _  _ 

Leinster  Quarterly  Meeting  reported  that  a  joint 
preparative  meeting  of  men  and  women  Friends 
was  established  at  Birr,  instead  _  of  the  separate 
preparative  meetings  previously  existing  there. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  sitting,  the  subject  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  war  breaking  out  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  brought  before  the  meet- 
iuo-  and  obtained  some  consideration  ;  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  deliberate  further  thereon, 
and  if  they  believed  it  right  to  prepare  a  draft  of 
an  address  to  the  prime  minister  on  the  subject, 
they  were  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  present  it  to 
next  sitting.  * 

Adjourned  to  four  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon 

Sixth-dmj  morning,  2 9i/i.— Another  large  and 
solemn  meeting  for  worship  to  much  satisfaction ; 
several  Friends  ministered  acceptably,  and  it  ended 
well  Soon  after  its  close,  the  Large  Committee 
met  and  passed  drafts  of  Epistles  to  three  other 
of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings.  The  draft  pre- 
sented for  the  New  Western  Yearly  Meeting  not 
being  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  there  not 
being  time  to  prepare  another,  no  Epistle 
thereto  this  time. 

Sixtli-day  alternoon.—K  draft  of  answers  to 
the  Queries  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  was 
read  and  agreed  to.  The  committee  appointed  to 
deliberate  on  the  apprehended  war  on  the  conti- 
nent, presented  a  draft  of  an  address  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  which,  being  agreed  to,  arrangements 
were  made  for  its  being  generally  signed  by  Friend 
in  attendance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  were  directed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  have  it  presented. 

The  Epistles  to  London  and  six  of  the  American 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and  passed  ;  and  the 
Epistle  Committee  proposed  that  the  Epistle  of  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  addressed  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting,  be  sent  to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
and  Preparative  Meetings,  it  containing  much  per- 
tinent and  instructive  counsel — which  was  united 
with,  and  directions  given  accordingly.     *     * 

The  representatives  to  London  were  appointed. 
A  message  was  received  from  women  Friends  that 
their  business  was  concluded,  and  that  they  could 
make  the  acknowledgment  that  best  help  had  been 
afforded  them,  and  that  harmony  had  prevailed 
The  clerk  now  announced  that  the  business  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  terminated.  Some  Friends 
appeared  in  the  ministry,  which  was  an  agreeable 
close  to  the  proceedings;  and  the  concluding  min- 
ute being  read,  the  meeting  separated,  thanklul- 
ness  being  the  covering  of  many  minds  for  th( 
favours  received  during  its  several  sittings. 


SUMIIARY  OF  EVENTS. 
-News  from  Liyerpool  to  Si.\tli  mo.  29th. 


Eur .  ,  , 

Tke  |l«r.— Ou  the  24tli  ult.,  the  anticipated  general 
ent^aweraeut  bel;weea  the  French  and  Sardinian  forces 
and  tliose  of  Austria  tooli  place  near  Solferino,  and  re- 
sulted, like  all  the  previous  battles,  disastrously  tor  the 
latter.  The  Austrian  army  had  retreated  beyoad  the 
ncio,  and  it  was  supposed  it  would  there  await  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allies,  but  the  determination  was  formed  to 
recross  that  river,  and,  if  possible,  slrike  a  blow  which 
should  arrest  their  further  progress.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Austrian  army,  to  the  number  of  150,000  or  200  000 
men,  formed  in  the  line  of  battle,  which  extended  for 
more  than  three  leagues.  The  action,  which  begai 
ibiir  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lasted  until  eight  in  the 
-vcnintr  when  the  Austrians  retreated  to  the  e.ist  of  the 
Mincio°'  Tbe  Austrian  official  account  admits  that  their 
losses  were  "extraordinarily  heavy."     The  despat   ' - 


of  the  French  Emperor 


claim  an  important  victory  for 
Don  and 


can  General,  )iad  been  liberated,  and   had   arrived  at  j 
Vera  Cruz.  .        ^  ^      ,  -^  ' 

Pike's  Peak. — Late  advices  from  this  region  state,  that  ; 
there  are  from  25,000  to  30,000  persons,  in  or  about  the  I 
mines,  most  of  whom  are  either  doing  nothing  or  work-  i 
ing  for  their  board.  There  is  gold  there,  but  the  depo-  , 
sit  does  not  seem  extensive  enough  to  furnish  employ-  _ 
ment  for  one  quarter  of  the  men  on  the  ground.  i 

New  rorft.— Mortality  last  week,  457.  From  violent  L 
causes,  24 ;  under  one  year  of  age,  200.  The  three  Col-  \ 
lins  steamships,  the  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and  Adriatic,  have  i 
been  sold  for  $1,000,000  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  conjointly.  }' 
The  Atlantic  will  probably  be  scut  round  to  the  Pacific,  , 
and  be  placed  on  the  Panama  and  San  Francisco  route,  , 
while  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  will  ruu  between  New  | 
York  and  Aspinwall.  ,       ^r    u  .       ■ 

Philadelphia.— yi.ona.Yiij  last  week,  231.  Of  cholera  | 
infantum,  39  ;  of  consumption,  33, 


^„,,  ..Hies,  who,  he  says,  had  taken  tli  _ 
more  than  7000  Austrian  prisoners.  The  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  during  this  horrid  scene  ot 
carnage,  probably  amount  to  at  least  30,000  men.  After 
the  battle,  the  Austrian  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Mincio,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  oppose  the  crossing 
of  that  stream  by  the  allies,  which  they  effected  a  few 
days  subsequently. 

The  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  has  been 
triven  to  General  Hess,  who  had  already  displaced  Gen. 
Schlick.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
being  the  best  troops  in  the  Austrian  service,  were  on 
their  way  to  Italy.  Another  collision  between  the  hos- 
tile forces  would  probably  soon  occur,  unless  the  Aus- 
trians continued  to  retreat.  Forty  thousana  men  were 
embarking  in  Algeria  for  the  Adriatic.  It  was  rumored 
that  Venice  would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  1-  rench. 

Great  Britain.— A  deputy  from  Canada  had  waited  on 
Queen  Victoria  to  invite  her  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
big  of  the  „rreat  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawreuce, 
ne'tt  year."  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  in  issuing 
proposals    for    subscription 


there  were  313  cars  runn 


the  horse  railways  in  , 


Philadelphia,  and  the  receipts  reached  $8,734.  There  is  ' 
a  stroutr  disposition  manifested  to  run  these  cars  on  the  i 
first  daP  of  the  week,  and  on  the  10th  inst.,  they  were' 
kept  running  throughout  the  d.ay  on  two  of  the  lines,  la  ■■ 
defiance  of  the  legal  prohibition. 

Lake  Trade  with  Hurope.-Since  the  inauguration  ol , 
direct  trade  with  Europe  from  lake  ports  in  185B,  no  less 
than  ninety-seven  vessels  have  cleared  for  foreign  ports, 
from  ports  on  the  lakes,  chiefly  from  Detroit.  Ot  ihese, 
twenty-one  have  been  sent  out  the  present  year,  iheir 
cargoes  have  been  principally  lumber  and  staves,  with 
some  wheat  and  a  few  hides. 

The  Fisheries.— The  St.  John  (N.  B.)  papers  state  thai 
the  herring  and  salmon  fisheries  in  that  vicinity,  this 
spring,  have  been  unusually  successful.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  salmon  caught  would  weigh  30,  3o  and 
40  pounds  each. 

Accidents  on  the  Western  Rii^ers.-The  list  of  disaster. 

the  Western  waters  during  the  first  six  months  ot  this 

heavier  than  at  any  former  peri    -■ 


year, 


new  stock,  pledge 
ihemselves  to  enter  into  no  contract,  without  seeking  the 
advice  of  the  best  scientific  and  practical  authorities  ot 
Eii<Tland  and  the  United  States.  The  first  operations 
are°to  be  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  old  cable.  The  elec- 
tion for  members  of  Parliament  to  fill  the  seats  vacated 
by  those  who  have  accepted  office  in  the  new  Ministry, 
generally  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  Govern- 
ment candidates.  ,    ,   .     „     ■ 

^,Va«ce.— Much  excitement  prevailed  in  Pans,  on  ac- 
unt  of  the  successes  of  the  French  arms.  Patriotic 
demonstrations  by  the  working  classes  were  general. 
Trade  in  Paris  was  tolerably  brisk.  Tbe  corn  market 
was  dull  on  account  of  the  favourable  prospects  of  the 
harvest.  A  Te  Deum  in  all  the  churches  of  France^had 
been  ordered  on  .account  of  the  recent  victory  1  Such 
is  the  spirit  of  war. 

Prussia.— There  were  increasing  indications  of  Prus- 
sia becoming  involved  in  the  war.  Advices  from  Frank- 
fort state,  that  on  the  25th  ult.,  Prussia  made  a  proposal 
to  the  Federal  Diet  to  place  a  corps  of  observation  on 
the  Rhine.  She  had  also  demanded  of  Hanover  perm 
sion  to  march  troops  through  Hanover  to  the  Rhine. 

Austria.— The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  asserts  that  for  the  last  ten  years,  matters  h 
been  so  terribly  mismanaged  in  Austria,  that  it  will  be 
almost  miraculous  if  the  Empire  escapes  dissolution. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  with  the  army  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino.  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  one  of  his  despatches 
in  the  apartment  which  the  Emperor  had  occupied  a  few 
hours  previously.  After  the  defeat,  the  Emperor  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  having  placed  the  army  in  charge  of 
Baron  Hess,  an  aged  veteran.  Louis  Kossuth  had  lett 
England  for  Italy,  with  a  view,  it  was  believed,  of  ex- 
citing insurrection  in  Hungary 


snag'o-ed,  22 ;  boats  exploded,  4 ;  boats  burnt,  26 ;  los' 
by  collision,  13  ;  lost  by  Rock  Island  bridge,  1 ;  lost  bj 
running  against  bank,  2  ;  boats  foundered,  3  ;  sunk  b; 
ice  2  loft  in  storm,  1.  Total,  74.  Flat  boats  lost,  36 
Lives 'lost,  327.  Value  of  boats  and  their  cargoes 
§1,770,520.  ,,  . 

Taxable  Properly  in  New  York.-The  taxable  propert; 
of  New  York,  as  assessed  for  the  preseut  year,  reache 
5551,923,122,   of  which  real  estate  take 
§378,954,930,  and  personal  $158,336,730  ;  non-resideni 
§14,631.462.     The  total  increase  over  last  year  is  §20, 

The  immigration  to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  is  sai 
to  be  larger  this  year  than  for  three  years  past  and  moi 
of  the  immifranls  are  Norwegians.  During  the  hrst  su 
leen  days  of  the  Sixth  month,  65  immigrant  wagons,  32 
immigrants,  and  over  1000  head  of  cattle,  crossed  tl 
Mississippi  at  La  Crescent,  Minnesota,  for  the  purpose ( 
settling  in  that  State. 

Aerial  Voyage.-The  notice  of  the  balloon  ascensit 
in  last  week's  summary,  was  taken  from  the  telegraph 
despatches,  and,  in  some  respects,  was  incorrect.  11 
balloon  which  left  St.  Louis  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Ian' 
ed  the  next  afternoon  at  Henderson,  Jefferson  count 
N  Y  haviug  travelled  over  1150  miles  in  about  nin 
teen  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 


Hall/.— A  sanguinary 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Dr.  I.  Huestis,  0.,  $2,  vol. 
Samuel  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  §4,  vols.  32  and  33. 


cu.y— .-X  o-...t .-  collision  has  occurred  at  Peru 

between  the  Papal  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
Swiss  troops  were  sent  from  Rome  to  suppress  the  risinj 
of  the  people,  which  they  effected,  shooting  down  uum 
bers  of  them  indiscriminately.  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Trioli, 
\ncona,  and  other  towns,  have  been  replaced  under 
the  authority  of  tbe  Pope,  by  means  of  the  Papal  troops. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  government  of 
Naples,  giving  permission  to  a  large  number  of  political 
refugees  to  return,  on  condition  of  their  promising  sub- 
mission, and  obedience  to  the  laws. 

United  States.— California.— Tbe  latest  San  Fran- 
cisco dates  are  of  Sixth  month  20th.  On  that  day,  the 
steamers  Sonora  and  Orizaba  left  port,  with  two  mil- 
lions in  treasure  and  600  passeng 
venturers  to  Frazcr's  river  were  r^ 


MARRIED,  on  Fourth-day,  29th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Me 
ino--hou3e  on  Orange  street,  Joel  Beas,  of  bpruigda 
Iowa,  to  Hannah  Elliott,  daughter  of  the  late  Thon 
Shipley.  . 
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Died,  on  the  7th  ult.,  in  her  74th  year  Anna  Upt 
wife  of  Paul  Upton  ;  a  valued  member  and  elder  of  On 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Dutchess  county,  N.  \ . 
this  dear  Friend,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  her  life  i 
an  exemplification,  of  a  consistent  christian.  She  i 
blessed  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  was  rema 
able  for  discretion,  and  a  watchful  care  in  speakinj 
the  faults  of  others,  and  was  enabled,  through  Di\ 
aid,  to  walk  blamelessly  through  a  long  life.  Her 
was  peaceful.  A  precious  solemnity  was  felt  at 
close,  by  those  who  surrounded  her  dying  bed;  and, 
doubt  not,  she  was  favoured  to  enter  into  that  i 
which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous  of  all  generatiot 
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For  "  Tbe  f  riond." 

Rebecca  Dnbbs, 

(Concluded  from  page  354.) 

ETinth  month,  1841,  she  was  liberated  to  visit 
Juarterly  Meetings  of  Bucks  and  Abington, 

meetings  composing  them,  and  also  to  ap- 

ne  meetings  where  no  Friends  reside.  She 
trengthened  to  accomplish  this  service,  much 
i  relief  of  her  mind.  The  last  meeting  was 
ppoiated  for  the  inhabitants  near  the  Penne- 
of  which  she  says,  "It  was  attended  by  a 
lerable  number  of  respectable  people,  and  my 
rejoiced  under  a  fresh  sense  of  the  universal 
)f  God  in  and  through  his  beloved  Son,  Christ 
,  who  has  been  our  llelper  in  this  visit ;  may 
aise  be  ascribed  unto  His  great  Name."  In 
ling  the  minute  granted  her,  she  said  she  had 
1  experienced  that  every  act  of  dedication  to 
rill  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  is  re- 

with  the  incomes  of  his  enriching  peace. 
Ivancing  years  had  made  considerable  imprcs- 

her  constitution,  and  she  sensibly  felt  the 
lities  and  weakness  of  age,  as  well  as  many 
trials  and  privations  which  fell  to  her  lot. 
love  to  her  heavenly  Father,  and  a  fervent 
B  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of  her  fellow  crea- 
seemed  the  prevailing  clothing  of  her  spirit. 
it  the  constraining  influence  of  this  love,  she 
red  herself  again  called  to  leave  home  in  the 
)e  of  the  gospel,  and  surrendering  herself  in 
ence  to  what  she  believed  to  be  the  command 
r  Lord,  she  had  the  unity  of  her  Friends  ex- 
ed  in  the  minute  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting, 

■  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Vir 
1844,  to  vi.-?it  some  of  the  meetings  com 
ig  it,  and  to  appoint  some  among  those  not  of 
•eligious  Society. 
bis  was  her  last  journey  in  the  work  of  the 
itry,  and  she  spoke  of  it  afterwards  as  "  the 
ng  sacrifice,"  the  retrospect  of  which,  though 
ly  sensible  she  was  indeed  an  unprofitable  ser- 
I  afforded  her  much  peace.     She  makes  the 

^  memorandums  respecting  it,  viz  : 
Fourth  month  20th,  1844.  Set  out  with  my 
)anion,  Mary  Carpenter,  from  Philadelphia, 
met  Caspar  Wistar  at  Wilmington.  Attended 
ing  there  next  day,  where  J.  P.  was  favoured 
stimony,  and  I  added  a  little  on  the  necessity 
is  to  resist  all  evil,  for  Satan,  our  adversary 
1  about  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he 


may  devour,  and  as  a  cunning  serpent  seeking 
whom  he  may  deceive.  He  was  once  an  angel  of 
light,  and  included  among  the  'all'  which  God 
made,  and  which  he  pronounced  good,  but  by  not 
keeping  his  first  estate,  he  fell  through  rebellion, 
and,  from  an  angel  of  light,  became  an  angel  of 
darkness  and  an  enemy  to  all  goodness.  ISut, 
though  subject  to  his  temptations,  I  had  to  set  fortii 
that  by  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  we 
may  be  delivered  from  the  snares  of  the  evil  one, 
and  obtain  eternal  salvation,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  soul  is  at  rest. 

'  On  Second-day  morning,  in  company  with 
several  other  Friends,  left  Wilmington  for  Vir- 
ginia, passed  Elkton  and  Baltimore,  and  arrived  at 
Washington,  where  I  greatly  admired  to  see  the 
change  since  I  was  there  in  1813.  Third-day,  took 
steamboat,  and  went  down  the  Potomac  river, 
passing  Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon,  and  much 
beautiful  scenery.  Landed  at  Aquia  Creek,  and 
at  the  hotel  a  poor  slave  handcuffed  with 
irons  ;  his  master,  a  well  looking  youth,  took  him 
le  cars,  as  far  as  Fredericksburg.  I  thought, 
there  is  a  heaven,  where  the  prisoners  rest  together 
and  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor. 

Fourth-day.  Attended  Caroline  Meeting,  where 
were  more  persons  than  I  expected  to  see,  and 
though  it  was  unsettled  for  a  time,  yet  at  length  we 
were  favoured  with  some  solemnity. 

"  Sixth-day,  26th.  Went  to  Cedar  Creek,  and 
afterwards  to  Walter  Crew's  house.  Thirty-one 
years  ago  this  Friend  was  pilot  for  myself  and  my 
dear  companion,  Sarah  Scull,  to  some  places  here- 
away, and  went  with  us  to  James  Madison,  then  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  once  more,  and  after  a  favoured  religious  op- 
portunity in  his  family,  we  parted  in  much  chris- 
tian love. 

"  First-day.  At  Kichniond  meeting,  where  I  was 
reminded  of  the  Scripture  declaration,  '  There  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  in^^piration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding.'  I  had  to  show  that 
though  this  was  in  man,  yet  it  was  not  of  man,  but 
of  God  who  made  him  for  a  purpose  of  his  own 
glory  ;  that  through  obedience  thereto,  he  might 
glorify  him  here  on  earth,  and  be  happy  forever 
with  him  hereafter.  I  felt  thankful  for  a  renewed 
sense  of  Divine  love  shed  abroad  universally  to  all, 
and  I  thought  we  were  favoured  with  a  time  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  our  holy  Redeemer, 
to  whose  great  Name  be  praises  given. 

"Second-day.  Left  Richmond  for  Norfolk.  In 
passing  down  James  river,  we  were  shown  the  place, 
where  the  great  Indian  chief  Powhattan  lived,  and 
also  his  grave,  marked  by  a  large  stone.  The  spot 
where  Captain  John  Smith  first  landed  on  Pow- 
hattan's  land,  to  wrest  it  from  him,  was  also  point 
ed  out  to  us.  Near  Jamestown  we  saw  the  remaini 
of  the  first  place  of  worship,  built  by  the  white 
settlers  in  Virginia,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

"  Fifth  month  1st.  Went  to  the  first  meeting  in 
North  Carolina.     Here  I  was  led  to  set  forth  the 
excellency  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  awful  con 
quences  of  unbelief  and  irreligion,  on  which  I  had 
to   dwell  to  my  own  admiration.     While  I  was 


ipeaking,  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  to  the  mect- 
ng-liouse,  and  after  sitting  a  few  minutes  on  his 
horse,  came  into  the  house,  and  staid  until  the 
meeting  closed,  when  he  came  up  and  spoke  to  me 
kindly  and  to  several  other  Friends.  We  were 
fterwards  informed  that  he  held  a  great  many 
laves,  did  not  make  any  profession  of  religion,  and 
seldom  went  to  a  place  of  worship. 

2d.  Went  to  Symon's  Creek  meeting,  where 
many  were  present,  and  I  thought  we  were  favour- 
ed with  help  from  the  great  sanctuary,  and  afresh 
strengthened  out  of  Zion.  A  little  before  the  close, 
a  ministering  Friend  present  arose  and  said  he  he- 
ed we  had  been  visited  of  the  Lord  this  day, 
and  he  wished  all  to  be  encouraged. 

"  Seventh-day.  Were  at  Piney  Woods  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  I  was  led  to  revive  our  Saviour's 
idmonition  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  viz :  '  If 
thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remem- 
berest  tha°t  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee, 
eave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 
way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift.'  Another  Friend  spoke 
on  the  same  subject,  and  I  feared  that  between 
us  both,  our  offerings  were  rather  too  much.  I  felt 
much  for  Friends  here  in  their  lonely  situation, 
there  being  so  few  left. 

First-day.  At  Piney  Woods  Particular  Meet- 
where  was  a  large  gathering,  most  of  them 
standing  around  the  house,  waiting  for  us,  which 
seems  to  be  the  practice.  I  was  engaged  in  sup- 
plication, and  afterwards,  in  much  weakness,  arose 
before  them  all,  with  the  saying  of  the  apostle, 
The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom,  but  wo  preach  Christ  Crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks 
foolishness;'  showing  that  unto  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Him,  he  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  Help  from  on  high  seemed  afforded 
in  the  needful  time.  My  dear  companion,  Mary 
Carpenter,  spoke  to  the  coloured  people,  of  whom 
there  were  many.  They  were  very  quiet,  and  be- 
haved very  well.  It  was  thought  there  were  more 
than  six  hundred  persons  at  this  meeting. 

"  Second- day  morning.  Were  at  Wells'  meeting, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  Beach  Spring,  and  reached 
our  lodgings  just  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy  storm 
with  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  strong  wind,  by 
which  many  large  trees  were  blown  down. 

"  Third-day.  Attended  Rich  Square,  where  our 
dear  Friend,  Richard  Jordan,  once  belonged.  We 
were  favoured  with  a  quiet,  solemn  season. 

"Fourth-day.  Started  for  Black  Creek,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and,  on  our  way,  pa.?sed  through  a  town 
called  Jerusalem.  My  heart  was  pained  and 
"•rieved  to  see  the  very  many  slaves,  as  we  passed 
along.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  Southampton 
newro  insurrection  some  years  ago,  for  which  many 
of  the  slaves  were  shot  or  hung.  We  were  told 
several  were  shot  under  the  large  trees  before  the 
door  of  the  house,  where  we  stopped  to  bait. 

"  Fifth  month  8th,  Fifth-day.  Attended  Black 
Creek  meeting,  and  went  that  afternoon  twenty 
miles  toward  Gravelly  Run.  Next  day,  rode  forty- 
five  miles  to  the  house  of  the  late  J.  Butler,  who 
had  died   about  four  weeks  before,  and  his  widow 
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was  in  grief  for  her  loss.  At  this  place,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Virginia  was  once  held,  and  nianj 
Friends  lived  here,  but  now  there  is  a  great  change. 
Some  have  died,  and  some  have  left  the  laud  of 
slavery,  so  that  very  few  are  left.  The  widow  told 
me  that  her  husband  sat  in  the  meeting-house 
alone  on  the  First-day  before  he  died,  and  had 
frequently  done  so.  We  seemed  to  be  comforted 
together,  and  were  solemnly  reminded  of  our  own 
mortality,  that  we  also  must  soon  die,  and  be  sepa- 
rated from  all  things  here. 

"  First-day.  Attended  Gravelly  Run  meeting, 
and,  on  Third-day,  were  at  Black  Water,  many 
more  persons  attending  than  I  expected  to  see. 

"  Fourth-day.  At  Western  Branch,  where  was  a 
large  meeting-house,  but  very  few  members.  Ro- 
bert White,  a  firm  member,  had  recently  been  re- 
moved by  death. 

"  Fifth-day.  Were  at  Johnson's,  where  I  think 
we  were  favoured  with  a  very  good  meeting.  There 
was  quite  a  large  gathering,  and  I  was  led  to  speak 
from  the  words  of  David,  '  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth,  who  has  set 
thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength, 
because  of  thine  enemies,'  &c.  The  people  were 
very  attentive,  and  behaved  solidly. 

"  Sixth-day.  Attended  the  Quarterly  Select 
Meeting  at  Summerton,  and  in  the  afteruoou,  the 
General  Quarterly  Meeting." 

No  further  memorandums  of  this  journey  have 
come  to  hand.  She  was  favoured  to  reach  home 
in  safety,  and  returned  her  minute  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  performance  of  the  service 
had  afforded  her  solid  satisfaction.  She  afterwards 
at  times  alluded  to  it  with  the  humble  a.ssurauce  that 
she  had  endeavoured  to  do  the  little  which  was  re- 
quired at  her  hands,  and  that  she  had  the  gracious 
answer  of  "  Well  done,"  from  her  Lord  and  Master. 

Her  health  and  strength  began  to  decline,  but  she 
was  generally  able  to  get  to  her  own  meeting,  and 
frequently  to  the  Monthly  Jleeting  at  Salem,  where 
she  was  a  member.  She  greatly  enjoyed  the  soci- 
ety of  her  Friends,  and  esteemed  ic  a  privilege  to 
meet  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship, 
often  pressing  through  difficulties,  and  attending 
meetings  under  much  bodily  infirmity.  One  of  the 
last  Monthly  Meetings  she  was  at,  she  appeared 
much  enfeebled  in  body,  but  very  lively  in  her 
spirit,  and,  after  a  season  of  solemn,  quiet  waiting, 
she  arose  with  the  words,  "  With  desire  have  I 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suf- 
fer;" enlarging  instructively  on  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  the  Redeemer,  and  his  willingness  to 
furnish  spiritual  nourishment,  and  to  sup  with  the 
sincere  waiting  ones ;  and  intimating  also  the  pro- 
bability this  might  be  her  last  opportunity  with  her 
Friends  in  that  capacity. 

About  two  years  before  her  close,  she  was  at- 
tacked with  paralysis,  of  which  she  had  repeated 
slight  returns,  gradually  weakening  her  powers. 
She  bore  the  consequent  suffering  with  meekness 
and  patience ;  retained  her  love  and  relish  for  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for 
her  merciful  Saviour,  who  seemed  dearer  to'her  the 
nearer  she  approached  to  her  mansion  in  heaven. 
The  company  of  her  Friends  afforded  her  much 
satisfaction,  and  she  generally  greeted  them  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  and'a  heart  replenished  with  Divine 
love.  On  the  day  previous  to  her  close,  taking 
leave  of  some  of  them,  she  said  very  affectionately, 
"  Farewell,  in  the  Lord.  I  trust  the  Lord  will 
have  mercy  upon  us  all."  Thus,  with  humble 
composure  and  steadfast  reliance  on  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  she  gently  and  calmly  met 
the  solemn  summons,  quietly  departing  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1852,  iu  the 


80th  year  of  her  age,  and,  we  doubt  not,  is  entered 
into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Epistle,  1669. 

"  AH  Friends,  that  do  believe  ill  ilie  light,  as  Christ 
hath  commanded  you,  and  are  become  children 
of  light,  keep  to  the  proper  speech  ;  that  is,  thee 
and  thou  to  a  singular,  and  you  to  many ;  as  you 
may  see  throughout  the  Scriptures,  it  was  tlie  lan- 
guage of  God  and  Christ,  his  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, and  all  good  men  ;  though  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  first  birth,  and  of  the  flesh,  to  say  you,  when 
they  should  say  thou.  Therefore  take  you  heed 
of  flattery  to  please  men,  and  of  letting  the  ivorld's 
spirit  over  you  ;  though  they  have  learned  in  their 
grammar,  and  other  books,  the  plural  and  singular 
language,  yet  they  speak  plural  when  they  should 
speak  singular,  to  one." — G.  F. 

It  would  appear  by  the  above,  that  George  Fox 
thought  the  departure  from  the  Scripture  language, 
would  involve  principle,  which  is  important  to  the 
believer  in  the  Light,  who  lives  up  to  his  christian 
profes.sion,  and  has  not  let  the  world's  spirit  get 
the  ascendancy  over  him.  Many,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  light  of  this  day,  may  imagine  that 
Fox,  Barclay  and  Penn  were  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, and  their  opinions  should  not  be  binding, 
but  we  hope  thousands  of  plain,  honest  people  will 
be  fouud  through  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  will 
be  couseientiously  restrained  from  forsaking  the 
footsteps  of  those  upright  men,  and  their  faithful 
coadjutors,  and  who  will  maintain  our  christian 
testimony  to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel,  with  invariable  firmness. 


Sardinia. 

Sardinia,  or  Piedmont,  which  is  now  the  great 
centre  of  interest  in  the  civilized  world,  as  it  is  to 
be  the  battle-ground  of  nations,  formed  the  subject 
of  a  very  able  and  instructive  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  October,  1857,  from  which 
are  gathered  the  subjoined  facts,  based  upon  a 
history  of  Piedmont,  by  Antonio  Gallenga,  an 
Italian  exile,  known  in  Boston  twenty  years  ago  as 
L.  Mariotti : 

The  Sardinian  monarchy,  or  Sub- Alpine  king- 
dom, is  a  very  ancient  government,  the  history  of 
which  develops  some  singular  vicissitudes,  with 
which  we  have  no  concern  at  present.  Under 
Charlemagne,  Piedmont  was  the  border  land  be- 
tween Burgundy  and  Italy.  She  dates  her  Chris- 
tian Civilization  from  St.  Barnabas,  one  of  the 
original  apostles.  From  1798  till  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, Piedmont  and  Genoa  were  incorporated 
with  the  French  empire ;  but  the  congress  of  Vienna 
disturbed  that  arrangement,  and  parcelled  out  the 
smaller  kingdoms  of  the  continent  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  monarehs  there  represented,  without  consult- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  different  people  in  the  premises. 

The  fortress  of  Alessandria  is  the  frontier  citadel 
of  Sardinia,  and  it  is  here  that  the  cannon  present- 
ed by  different  countries,  as  testimonials  iu  favor 
of  constitutional  liberty,  are  mounted.  Among 
them  is  the  one  sent  from  Boston  a  year  or  two 
ago,  respecting  which  Signor  Corcili'scard  of  thanks 
remarked  : 

"  It  will  be  the  novel  ofiice  of  this  cannon  to 
announce  on  the  borders  of  the  most  despotic 
states  of  Europe,  that  the  citizens  of  a  democratic 
republic  can  appreciate  and  encourage  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  that,  in  the  patriotic  exer- 
tions of  A'ictor  Emanuel  and  of  the  Cdunt  Cavour, 
they  can  recognize  the  fact  that  a  monarch  and 
his  enlightened  mini.«ter  may  be  the  host  guardians 
of  the  happiness,  the  good  order,  and  the  liberty  of 
Northern  Italy." 


The  geographical  features  of  this  remarlj 
territory  are  described  by  the  reviewer  as  no 
varied  than  its  historical  features.  It  touches 
includes  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  mom] 
and  plain,  river  and  lake,  sea-shore  and  fcj 
Within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  may  be  seei 
maize-fields  and  mulberry  groves,  the  wheat-a] 
ows  and  the  vineyards  that  belong  to  the  most 
tile  regions  of  Italy,  and  with  them  the  snow-cr  \ 
ed  peaks,  the  fir-clad  ravines,  the  military  1] 
ways,  and  the  "  inviolate  summits"  of  Alpine  i 
tricts.  In  Piedmont,  the  Alps  and  Apennines  bl| 
The  region  is,  in  fact  a  succession  of  natural  t( 
ces  formed  by  the  mountains,  with  dells,  go 
and  broad  vales  interspersed.  Within  the  li 
of  the  kingdom  are  the  most  fertile  sections  o 
valley  of  the  Po,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Little  St. 
nard,  and  that  memorable  highway  which  cri 
Mount  Ceuis,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  oi 
borders.  Thus  it  is  surrounded  by,  or  contig 
to  the  famous  points  of  European  travel,  and  wat 
by  the  most  celebrated  streams  of  France  and  Ii 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  circ 
stances  connected  with  this  country,  and  one  wl 
the  reviewer  says,  has  essentially  modified 
career  of  Sardinia  as  an  Italian  State,  and 
inevitably  aitects  her  civic  destiny,  is  the  exist 
in  the  very  heart  of  her  mountain  fastnesses,  1 
remote  anticjuity,  of  an  efiicient  colony  of  Dissen 

There  is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  C- 
tian  religion  more  significant  than  that  which 
cerns  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont.  In  the  rav 
of  the  grand  crescent  of  the  Alps,  which  ext 
from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  that  of  Venice,  sc 
questered  as  often  to  become  visible  only  from  a 
overhanging  cliff,  nestle  the  parish  churchei 
these  primitive  christians,  whose  boast  it  is,  an 
the  so-called  Reformers,  that  Rome  left  them, 
they  Rome ;  who  preserved  the  gospel  in  t 
memories,  and  disseminated  it  in  precious  f 
ments,  when  despotic  bigotry  had  cancelled 
holy  record  for  the  mass  of  humanity;  who,  ir 
eluded  hamlets,  kept  alive  for  ages  the  pure  6' 
geli  !al  faith,  sending  over  Europe,  in  the  guis 
humble  pedlers  and  mechanics,  the  fir^t  misa 
aries,  giving  refuge  to  persecuted  disciples,  en' 
ing  with  heroic  patience  and  loyalty  a  long  s( 
of  martyrdoms,  transmitting  orally  through  g 
rations  the  history,  of  which  their  enemies 
destroyed  nearly  every  written  vestige,  havinc 
their  most  cherished  heirloom  a  leaf  of  the  Bi 
and  confronting  with  equal  and  pious  self-relii 
the  savage  troops  and  the  Jesuitical  reasoner 
pope  and  king.  The  most  romantic  scenery 
tlie  oldest  fortresses  of  Piedmont  are  associi 
with  the  valour  and  sacrifices  of  the  Waldei 
The  rocky  mounds  of  Bal=i  signalize  the  ; 
where  a  few  hundred  dalesmen  long  kept  at 
twenty  thousand  Savoyard  and  French  tro 
Along  the  very  road  where  Hannibal's  army  paa 
and  by  which  Iren£eus  carried  the  gospel  into  G 
these  defenders  of  the  faith,  again  and  agaii 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  have  retreated  or  mad 
desperate  stand.  From  amid  the  gloomy  an 
of  the  larch  and  pine,  their  ancient  hymns  i 
stolen  upon  the  mountain  breeze.  In  every  vil: 
have  blazed  the  faggots  of  their  martyrdoa 
every  cave  has  shrunk  the  fugitive ;  each  pass 
proved  a  Thermopylse,  each  rock  an  altar. 

These  Waldenses  number  22,000  souls,  and  I 
have  169  schools.  Manufactures,  especiallj 
silk,  have  recently  begun  to  increase  among  tfc 
and  their  legal  protection  in  the  metroiixi^  i 
kingdom,  one-fifth  of  which  is  the  prop.rly  of 
Roman  church,  is  one  of  the  most  auspicious  s 
of  the  time. 

Iu  Piedmont  one  may  listen  to  free  and  eloqi 
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'*tl|  amentary  debates;  he  may  read  journals  that 

icate  every  phase  of  opiaion  ;   he  may  behold 

'""'liii  thousand  Italian  refugees,  protected   and  en- 

"  Hia  aged  in  their  several  vocations.  The  Sardinian 

"'  li(  y  is  composed  of  finely  disciplined  soldiers,  and 

»' salting,  Victor  Emanuel,  has  proved   himself  a 

,  e  and  skilful  general  on  the  battle-field.     He 

''Hojjinscribed  on  his  banner  the  independence  of 

,  and  has  gone  to  take  command  of  his  troops 

rsou,  to  meet  the  first  shock  of  the  Austrian 

lri-^.     The  sympathies  of  all  lovers  of  liberty 

\\ith   the  .Sardinian   in    tliis  conflict   between 

l;cuee  and  despotism,  and  the  hopes  of  millions 

^  le  oppressed  hang  upou  the  issue. — Lule  Fcqier 


an  up  to  the  chamber  where  Sir  llichard  was,  and  on — all  the  plays,  novels  and  romances  I  hear  of; 
nocked  with  her  head   and  heels  till  she  irotin.'but  after  I  have  read  them. 


knocke 

and  said  to  h 


old   gentle 


got ; 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  |Same.'' 


in   the  hall'; 


That's 


'  That 


,  my  uneasiness  is  the 
ay  be,"  said  he,  "  and  I  don't 


"Tlia  i'riMd.' 


iUt 


A  Singular  P 
r  Kichard  Cradock,  a  justice   of  the  peace, 
was  a  violent  hater  and  persecutor  of  the  dis- 
rs,  and  who  exerted  himself  to  enforce  all  the 
e  laws  then  in  existence  against  them,  hap- 
d  to  live  'near  —  Rogers,  to  whom  he  bore  a 
icular  enmity,  and  whom  he  wanted  above  all 
js  to  have  in  his  power.     Hearing  that  he  was 
iliyl-each  at  a  place  some  miles  distant,  he  thought 
ffljfl  fair  opportunity   for   accomplishing  his  base 
and  in  order  thereto  hired  two  men  to  go 
pies,   and   take   down   the   names  of  all   the 
s  whom  they  knew,  that  they  might  appear 
ivituc'sses    both   against  them  and  — Rogers. 
1:  plan  seemed  to  succeed  to  his  wishes.     These 
brought  him   the   names  of  several   persons 
were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  he  warned 
.  of  them  as  he  had  a  particular  spite  against, 
ther  with  —  Rogers,  to    appear  before  him. 
mi  (wing  the  violence  of  the  man,  they  came  with 
bling  hearts,  expecting  to  be  treated  with  the 
ikjibst  severity.     While  they  were  waiting  in  the 
it  hall,  expecting  to  be  called  upon,  a  little  girl, 
It  six   or  seven   years  of   age,  who   was   Sir 
lard's  grand-daughter,  happened  to  come  into 
hall.     She   looked    at  —  Rogers,    and   was 
1  taken  with  his  venerable  appearance.     He 
;  naturally  fond  of  children,  took   her  upon 
cnee  and  caressed  her,  which  occasioned  her  to 
eive  a  great  fondness  for  him.     At  length  Sir 
lard  sent  a  servant  to  inform  him  and  the  rest 
one  of  the  witnesses  being  taken  ill,  was  un- 
to attend,  and  that  therefore  they  must  come 
n  another  day. 

hey  accordingly  came  at  the  time  appointed, 
being  convicted,  the  justice  ordered  their  mit- 
3  to  be  written  to  send  them  all  to  prison, 
logers,  expecting  to  see  the  little  girl  again, 
ht  some  sweetmeats  with  him  to  give  her. 
ioon  as  she  saw  him,  she  came  running  to  him, 
appeared  fonder  of  him  than  before.  Thi; 
\  being  a  great  favourite  with  her  grandfather, 
got  such  an  ascendency  over  him  that  he 
Id  deny  her  nothing,  and  she  possessed  such  a 
nt  spirit  that  she  could  boar  no  contradiction, 
lat  she  was  indulged  in  everything  she  wanted 
me  time,  when  she  had  been  contradicted,  she 
a  pen-knife  into  her  arm,  to  the  great  danger 
■fe. 
bad  spirit,  in  the  present  instance,  was 
ruled  for  good.  While  she  was  sitting  on 
Rogers's  knee,  eating  the  sweetmeats,  she 
ed  earnestly  at  him,  and  asked,  "  What  are 
here  for,  sir?"  He  said,  "I  believe  your 
dfather  is  going  to  send  me  and  my  friends  to 
To  jail!"  said  she.  "Why,  what  have 
done'/"     "  Why,  I  did   nothing  but   preach, 

f^  they  did  nothing  but  hear  me."  "  He  shall 
end  you  to  jail !"  replied  she.  "  Ay,  but  my 
"  said  he,  •'  I  believe  he  is  now  making  out 


to  you,"  said  he,  "  get  you  about  your 
business."  ''  But  I  won't,"  says  she  ;  ''  He  tolls 
me  that  you  are  going  to  send  him  and  his  friends 
to  jail;  and  if  you  send  them,  I  will  drown  myself 
in  the  pond  as  soon  as  they  are  gone.  I  will  in- 
deed.'' When  be  saw  the  child  thus  peremptory, 
it  shook  his  resolution,  and  induced  him  to  aban- 
don his  malicious  design.  Taking  the  niittinms  in 
his  hand,  he  went  down  into  the  hall,  and  thus 
addressed  these  good  men  :  "  1  had  made  out  your 
mittimus  to  send  you  all  to  jail,  as  you  deserve; 
but  at  my  grandchild's  request  I  drop  the  prose- 
cution, and  set  you  all  at  liberty." 

They  all  bowed,  and  thanked  his  worship  ;  but 
—  Rogers,  going  to  the  child,  laid  his  hand  upou 
her  head,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  ex 


wonder  at  it.     But  as  to  this  book  I  speak  of,  I 


can  say  of  it  what  I  oan  say  of  no  other  I  ever 
read,  that  I  never  tire  in  reading  it,  but  can  read 
it  again  and  again,  as  if  I  had  never  read  it  be- 
fore ;  and  I  always  see  something  new  in  it." 
•'  Pray,  doctor,  what  book  is  that?"  "  Nay,  that 
is  a  secret  I  don't  tell  every  one."  "  But  could 
not  I  get  a  sight  of  that  book  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied 
he,  "  if  you  spi'ak  me  fair,  I  can  help  you  to  a 
sight  of  it."  "  Pray,  then,  get  it  me,  doctor,  and 
111  give  you  anything  you  please."  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  if  you  will  promise  me  one  thing,  I'll  bring 
it  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  read  it  over  care- 
fully ;  and  if  you  do  not  .see  much  in  it  the  first, 
that  you  will  give  it  a  second  reading."  She  pro- 
mised faithfully  that  she  would.  After  coming 
two  or  three  times  without  it,  to  raise  her  curiosity, 


claimed,  "God  bless  you,  my  dear  child.     May  j  he  at  last  took  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  it 
the  blessing  of  that  God  whose  cause  you  did  now 


plead,  though  as  yet  you  know  him  not,  be  upon  she  looked   at   it,   sh 
you  in  life,  in  death,  and  to  all  eteruity." 

The  above  remarkable  story  was  told  by  Timo- 
thy Rogers,  the  son  of  the  ejected  minister,  who 
had  frequently  heard  his  father  relate  it  with  great 
pleasure;  and  the  celebrated  Thomas  Bradbury 
once  heard  it  from  him  when  he  was  dining  at  the 
house  of  —  Tooley,  an  eminent  christian  lady  in 
London,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  religion 
and  for  her  love  to  Christ  and  his  people,  whose 
house  and  table,  like  Lydia's,  were  always  open  to 
them.  What  followed  is  yet  more  remarkable,  as 
containing  a  striking  proof  of  —  Rogers's  prayers 
for  this  child,  and  the  blessing  which  descended 
upou  her  who  had  been  such  an  instrument  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  persecuted  servants  of  God. 
—  Tooley  had  listened  with  uncommon  attention  to 
T.  Rogers's  story,  and  when  he  had  ended  it,  she 


lier.     This  book 


the  New  Testament.  Whe 
said  with  a  flirt,  "  Poh  !  I 
could  get  it  at  any  time."  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  so 
you  might;  but  remember,  I  have  your  solemn 
promise  to  read  it  carefully."  "  Well,"  said  she, 
■'  though  I  never  read  it  before,  I'll  give  it  a  read- 
ing." Accordingly  she  began  to  read  it,  and  it 
soon  attracted  her  attention.  She  saw  something 
in  it,  wherein  she  had  a  deep  concern,  but  her 
mind  now  became  ten  times  more  uneasy  than 
ever.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  soon  returned 
to  London,  resolved  to  try  again  what  the  diver- 
sions there  would  do  to  dissipate  her  gloom  ;  but 
no(hing  of  this  kind  answered  her  purpose.  She 
lodged  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  where  she 
had  with  her  a  female  companion.  Un  Saturday 
evening  she  had  a  remarkable  dream,  which  was, 
that  she  was  in  a  place  of  worship,  where  she 
heard  a  sermon  ;  but  when  she  awoke,  she  could 


asked  him,  "And  are  you  that — Rogers's  son  ?"|  remember  nothing  but  the  text.     This  dream  made 
He  told  her  he  was — upon  which  she  said,  "  Well,  a  deep  impression  upou  her  mind,   and   the  idea 

he  had  of  the  place  and  of  the  minister's  person 


as  long  as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  you,  I 
never  knew  that  before ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
something  that  you  do  not  know  :  I  am  the  very 
irl  your  dear  father  blessed  in  the  manner  you 
have  related,  and  it  made  an  impression  upon  mo 
that  I  never  could  forget." 

Upon  this  double  discovery,  T.  Rogers  and  — 
Tooley  found  an  additional  tie  of  mutual  love  and 
afi'ection  ;  and  then  he  and  T.  Bradbury  expressed 
a  desire  to  know  how  she,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  aversion  to  dissenters,  and  to  serious  re- 
ligion, now  discovered  such  an  attachment  to  both  ; 
n  which  she  cheerfully  gave  them  the  followinif 
narrative  : — After  her  grandfather's  death,  she  be- 
came sole  heiress  to  his  estate,  which  was  consid- 
erable. Being  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  having 
none  to  control  her,  she  ran  into  all  the  fashionable 
diversions  of  the  age,  without  any  restraint;  but 
she  confessed,  when  the  pleasurable  scenes  were 
over,  she  felt  a  dissatisfaction  both  with  them  and 
herself,  that  always  struck  a  damp  to  her  heart, 
which  she  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  in  any 
other  way  than  by  running  over  the  same  round 
again  and  again.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Having 
contracted  some  slight  illness,  she  thought  she 
would  go  to  Bath,  hearing  that  it  was  a  place  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  health.  When  she  came  thi- 
ther, she  was  providentially  led  to  consult  an  apo- 
thecary, who  was  a  very  worthy  and  religious  man. 
When  he  inquired  what  ailed  her,  she  answered, 
"  Why,  Doctor,  I  don't  ail  much  as  to  my  body  ; 
but  I  have  an  uneasy  mind  that  I  cannot  get  rid 
of."  "Truly,"  said  he,  "I  was  so  too  till  I  met 
with  a  certain  book,  and  that  cured  me."  "  Books !" 
said  ehe ;  "  I  get  all  the  books  I  can  lay  my  hands 


was  as  strong  as  if  she  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  both.  On  the  following  morning  she  told  her 
dream  to  her  companion,  and  said  that  after  break- 
fast she  was  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  the  place, 
though  she  should  go  from  one  end  of  London  to  the 
other.  They  accordingly  set  out,  and  went  into 
several  churches  as  they  passed  along,  but  none  of 
them  answered  to  what  she  saw  in  her  dream. 
About  one  o'clock  they  found  themselves  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  they  dined,  and  then  set 
out  again  in  search  of  this  place  of  worship.  Be- 
ing in  the  Poultry  about  half  after  two  o'clock, 
they  saw  a  great  number  of  people  going  down 
the  Old  Jewry,  and  she  determined  to  see  where 
they  went.  She  mingled  with  the  company,  and 
they  conducted  her  to  the  meeting-house,  where  — 
Shower  was  the  mini.-ter,  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

As  soon  as  she  entered  the  door,  and  surveyed 
the  place,  she  turned  to  her  companion,  and  said, 
with  some  surprise.  "  This  is  the  very  place  I 
saw  in  my  dream."  She  had  not  been  long  there 
before  she  saw  —  Shower  go  up  into  the  pulpit, 
and,  lookiiig  at  him  with  greater  surprise,  said, 
'  This  is  the  very  man  I  saw  in  my  dream ;  and, 
f  every  part  of  it  hold  true,  he  will  take  for  his 
text.  Psalm  cxvi.  7  :  Return  to  thy  rest,  0  my 
soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
thee." 

■\Vhen  he  rose  up  to  pray,  she  was  all  attention, 
and  every  sentence  went  to  her  heart.  Having 
finished  his  prayer,  he  took  that  very  passage  for 
his  text,  and  God  was  pleased  to  make  the  dis- 
course founded  upon  it  the  means  of  her  saving 
conversion :  and  thus  she  at  last  found  what  she 


mi 
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had  so  long  sought  elsewhere  in  vain  :  "  Rest  to 
her  soul  I"  And  now  she  obtained  that  blessing 
from  God,  the  fountain  of  felicity,  which  pious  — 
Eogers  so  many  years  before  had  so  solemnly  and 
fervently  implored  in  her  behalf. 

For  "  The  Friend, 

BlOGKAPniCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  memb 
of  the  Ycfirly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  fi-um  page  35lj.) 

After  ppeudiug  three  or  four  days  in  London, 
Abraham  Farrington  commenced  a  letter  to  his 
dear  Friend,  John  Churchman. 

"  London,  28th  of  Fifth  month,  IT:; 

"31//  Dear  Frioid, — This  informs  thee  that  I 
am  here,  in  five  days  from  Warrington,  after  a  loni 
and  tedious  journey  in  the  nortb,  through  the  sij 
northern  counties ;  that  is,  Lancashire,  Westmore 
land,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Bishopric, 
[Durham,]  and  Cbeshire.  I  had  nhigli  and  luan- 
blhtg  time,  like  the  country.  I  am  now  at  an- 
other eminent  high  place, — what  will  be  found 
here,  I  know  not  yet.  I  have  received  three  let- 
ters from  thee,  and  one  from  my  dear  child;*  all 
very  acceptable  and  comfortable,  at  a  time  when  I 
stood  in  need.  Thy  information  of  my  poor  daugh 
ter's  being  with  thee,  and  that  she  is  mending, 
■with  thy  hope  she  will  get  quite  well,  humbles  my 
heart  while  I  am  writing,  with  thankfulness  to  the 
God  of  all  our  mercies,  who  makes  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  like  Lydia's,  to  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate. Indeed  it  must  be  so,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise,  with  those  who  receive  Him,  in  whom 
all  fulness  dwells. 

"  I  aui  interrupted,  company  coming  in. 

"  Sixth  month  6th.  I  have  now,  by  candle-light, 
resumed  my  pen  after  a  laborious  week.  When 
Samuel  Fothergill  returned  [to  Lancashire]  from 
London,  the  tir.-^t  time  after  his  arrival  [from 
America],  I  asked  him  how  he  fared  ?  His  answer 
was,  '  Not  a  dog  did  move  his  tongue,  nor  a  friend 
opposed.'  I  have  now  been  nearly  two  weeks  in 
this  city,  and  seven  or  eight  montlis  in  the  nation, 
and  have  not  heard  a  word  in  opposition  to  what 
we  did,  respecting  the  epistle.f  The  treaty  we 
had  with  the  Indians,  I  believe,  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  thousands,  and  stopped  the  mouths  of  as 
many. 

"  Respecting  the  state  of  Friends  here,  though 
they  keep  off  from  visiting  families,  women's  meet- 
ings, elders,  &c.,  yet,  in  the  words  of  a  great  man, 
the  power  of  God  is  over  all.  Truth  gains  ground. 
Here  is  a  visitation  to  the  needy.  The  high  arc 
humbled;  and  the  Lord's  holy  name  is  praised. 
The  gospel  is  preached,  and  the  affairs  of  the  church 
are  carried  on  in  condescension  and  good  har- 
mony. We  had  a  glorious  meeting  at  parting,  and 
in  great  unity  we  separated  one  from  another  at 
the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  There  is  a  ten- 
der young  people  in  this  city.  But  I  am  strait- 
ened for  time,  the  vessel  being  near  going  off. 

*  His  daughter,  who  being  much  indisposed,  had 
been  taken  to  his  bouse  by  John  Churchman,  to  be 
cared  for,  in  the  absence  of  her  father. 

t  "-^1  Epistle  of  tender  love  and  caution  to  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania,"  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  Ve.ulv 
Meeting  in  HSS.  The  assembly  of  the  Province  h;id 
agreed  to  contribute  for  the  use  of  the  king,  in  the  war 
then  impending,  a  sum  of  money.  This  was  to  be  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants.  The  committee  thought 
that  a  consistent  Friend  could  not  pay  the  tax,  when  the 
warlike  purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  collected,  were 
so  patent,  upon  the  face  of  it.  Many  Friends  in  Eng- 
land paid  taxes  raised  expressly  for  war  purposes,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  much  blame  was  thrown  on  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  some.  The  epistle  may  be  found  at 
large  in  John  Cluuxhman's  juurual.  Samuel  Fothergill 
approved  the  epistle,  and  promoted  its  being  issued. 


'_'  My  dearest  and  best  love  salutes  all  the  suf- 
fering seed,  who  sigh  and  groan,  waiting  for  the 
Deliverer  to  be  more  and  more  manifest"  amongst 
his  people ;  who,  in  his  arising,  will  turn  the  sha- 
dow of  death  into  morning.  Happy  those  who, 
with  holy  patience,  wait  for  him.  They  will  have 
this  answer,  '  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of 
my  patience,  I  will  keep  thee  in  the  hour  of  tempt- 
ation which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try 
them  who  dwell  on  the  earth.' 

"With  love  to  William  Brown,  thyself  and  your 
families,  from  thy  brother  and  fellow-servant  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  poor  old 

"Abraham  Farrington." 

After  London  Yearly  Meeting  was  over,  Abra- 
ham Farrington  was  joined  by  John  Bradford^ 
who  continued  with  him  as  companion,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  close  of  his  life.  After  visiting  some 
meetings  near  the  city,  they,  with  Catharine  Pay- 
ton  and  companion  went  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings held  at  Colchester,  Woodbridge,  and  Norwich. 
They  were  two  or  three  weeks  at  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich,  visiting  meetings.  Abraham, 
at  this  time,  was  suffering  much  from  pain  in  the 
head,  and  was  fearful  of  being  thereby  incapaci- 
tated for  service.  Henry  Gurney  writes  from 
Norwich,  Seventh  mo.  9th,  1757  :  "Our  worthy 
Friends,  C.  Payton  and  S.  Hume,  are  still  here, 
with  A.  Farrington  and  John  Bradford.  Their 
company  has  been  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends  in  general,  and  very  greatly  to  mine,  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  them.  *  *  » 
A.  F.  and  his  companion  leave  us  this  afternoon. 
The  poor  old  man  is  sadly  afflicted  with  pain  in 
his  head,  and  at  times  seems  very  low  in  his  mind, 
lest  he  should  thereby  be  rendered  incapable  of 
service.  I  accompanied  him  to  two  meetings  this 
week,  in  both  of  which  he  bore  powerful  testimo- 
nies to  the  Truth ;  I  am  persuaded  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  most  present,  in  a  manner  much  suited  to 
their  circumstances,  and  will  not  soon  be  fomotten. 
There  is  great  need  in  this  country  of  such  skilful 
and  laborious  workmen.  Though  there  appears 
some  greenness  and  life,  the  enemy  is  scattering  his 
tares,  and  in  many,  yea,  abundantly  too  many,  the 
seed  is  choked,  and  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed." 

On  leaving  Norwich,  Abraham  proceeded  in  his 
visit  northward  into  Yorkshire,  and  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  there,  in  the  Ninth  month.  He 
then  visited  the  Dales,  and  in  those  northern  parts, 
had  very  large  and  acceptable  service. 


The  Giant  Farmer  of  the  TFwi:— Jacob  Straun, 
of  this  State,  says  the  lloekford.  111.,  Republican, 
has  earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  the  giant 
farmer  of  the  west.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  he 
came  to  this  state  poor.  His  operations  were  small 
at  first,  but  continued  to  increase  each  year  until 
he  had  reduced  over  30,000  acres  of  land  to  a  state 
of  cultivation.  He  has  one  farm  of  7,800  acres, 
and  another  of  10,000.  He  has  usually  em- 
ployed from  200  to  300  men,  and  a  large  number 
of  horses.  Every  year,  until  quite  recently,  he  has 
stalled  from  5000  to  6000  head  of  cattle,  and  kept 
other  live  stock  in  proportionate  numbers. 

In  these  twenty-seven  years  he  has  made  a  for- 
tune of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  he  is  still  hale  and 
vigourous  to  enjoy  it.  He  has  one  cornfield  in  Mor- 
gan county,  nearly  six  miles  long,  but  has  been 
latterly  curtailing  his  business,  and  converting 
some  of  his  real  estate  into  cash.  He  is  a  monu- 
ment of  what  patience,  perseverance,  industry  and 
continuous  exertion  in  one  direction  will  do  for  a 

an  who  has  determined  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  a  certain  end." 


WITH  JESUS, 
walk  the  narrow  way,  let  all  thy  aeti 


Thou  art  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  living  in  his  love. 
Then  wilt  thou  be  no  stumbing  block,  before  the  T' 


nan 


No  erring  guide  to  turn  their  feet  from  out  the 

way. 
Let  every  word  and  action  show,  so  passers-by  may  • 
That  thou  hast  been  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  rema 

with  thee. 
If  coarsest  raiment  but  an  hour  with  incense  pure  1 

lain. 
Long  will  the  sweetness  it  receives,  each  fibre-thri 

retain. 
Whilst  wheresoe'er  the  wearer  goes,  in  cottage  or  in  h 


fort  all. 


,  pleasant  smell  to  cheer  and 


Thus  he  in  whom  the  Saviour  dwells,  will  to  the  wo 

bestow, 
Some  of  the  love  and  tenderness  which  doth  from  Je[ 

flow. 
Oh  I  He    is   holy  iucense   rare  ! — the    rose   of  sweet 

smell ! 
All  heavenly  fragrance  and  pure  sweets,  do  ever  in  h 

dwell! 
And  those  within  whose  grace-purged  hearts,  he  rd 

as  Priest  and  King,  , 

Must  ever  from  his  ceaseless  fount,  rich  sweetness  roa 

them  fling. 
There   is    a   harmony   of  voice*  in  those  whom  J^ 

owns, 
A  sweetness  in  their  words  of  love, — a  kindness  in  th' 

tones, — 
Which  makes  e'en  words  of  censure  soft — which  tui 


And  ofte 


rmgs 


tenderness,  the  hardened  heart 


prii 


Oh  !  ne'er  reprove  an  erring  one,  until  you  feel  tliat  I 
Who  died  for  sinners,  and  who  rose,  their   A.Jvoce 

to  be, 
Has  with  the  sweetness  of  pure  Love,  your  very  he* 

imbued. 
Whilst  with  persuasive  tenderness,  ye  labour  for  tSI 

good; 
As  airs  that  breathe  from  spicy  groves,  refreshing 

they  go. 
The  odour  of  the  Saviour's  love  in  streams  of  fragrai 

flow  ; 
And  evermore  His  lowly  ones,  in  whom  he  deigns 

dwell, 
Will  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  give  forth  a  pleasa 

smell. 

N. 

*  John  Woolman. 

Selected. 

TO  A  PHYSICLA.N-. 
Oh  !  watched  for,  longed  for,  through  the  heavy  honi 
Of  pain  ani  weakness.     What  a  gift  is  thiue"! 
What  a  proud  science,  godlike  and  benign  ! 
To  pour  on  withering  life  sweet  Mercy's  showers, 
And  on  the  drooping  mind's  exhausted  powers 
Like  a  revivifying  sunbeam  shine — 
For  thy  next  smile  what  sleepless  eyelids  pine  ! 
What  sinking  hearts,  to  which  the  summer  flowers 
Can  breathe  no  joy  I     How  many  a  day 
I  heard  thy  footsteps  come  and  die  away. 
And  clung  unto  that  sound,  as  if  the  Earth, 
With  all  its  tones  of  melody  and  mirth, 
To  me  had  nought  of  interest — nothing  worth 
The  brief  bright  moments  of  thy  kindly  stay! 

"    v..  H. 


EXTRACT. 
There  are  briers  besetting  every  path 

That  call  for palient  care  ; 
There  is  a  crook  in  every  lot, 

And  a  need  for  earnest  prayer  ; 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  God, 

Is  happy  everywhere. 


Scluotei 


TXtc  Sea  ai  Great  Depths.— Fopnhr  ideas  wil 
;ard  to  sinking  of  bodies  in  the  sea,  have  herat 
fore  been  vague  ;  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  tt 
laws  which  govern  this  descent,  and  which  are  4 
rived  from  the  well-known  law  of  fluids,  hat 
never  been  fully  defined  in  their  application  tot! 
depth  of  the  ocean.     Some  imagine  that  ships  wl» 
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nder  at  sea,  sink  to  a  certain  depth,  and  there 
lat  about  until  broken  to  pieces,  or  thrown  upon 
me  bank  beneath  the  sea;  and,  indeed,  a  recent 
iter  in  England  has   published  a  book  sustain- 

this  absurd  notion.  Others,  again,  believe 
at  the  buoyant  force  of  the  water  at  a  great 
ipth  is  enormous,  and  due  to  the  whole  pressure 
the  column  of  water  above,  and  that  all  bodies 
hich  are  lighter  than  water  at  the  surface,  will, 
sunk  to  the  bottom  and  detached  from  the  sin- 
^r,  shoot  upwards  with  great  velocity  ;  or  in  other 
prds,  that  the  density  of  the  water  increases  di- 
ctly  with  the  depth.  These  views  are  erroneous. 
It  is  true  that  the  pressure  increases  with  the 
pth,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  pounds  upon  every 
uare  inch,  for  every  thirty-four  feet  in  depth  ;  but 
e  density  is  not  thereby  sensibly  increased,  owing 
the  incompressibility  of  the  water ;  so  that  neither 
e  buoyant  force  nor  the  resistance  to  the  motion 
t  any  body,  are  sensibly  increased  from  the  sur- 

to  the  bottom.  At  the  depth  of  three  thous- 
id  fathoms,  for  instance,  the  pressure  upon  a 
[Uare  inch  is  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds,  but 
le  column  of  eighteen  thousand  feet  of  water  is 
ly  shortened  about  sixty  feet ;  the  density  is  thi 
it  slightly  increased,  butthe  effect  of  this  enormous 
assure  upon  condensible  bodies,  as  air,  wood,  &c., 
to  condense  them  into  a  smaller  bulk,  by  which 
may  be  rendered  heavier  tlmn  water^  and 
ill  sink  of  their  own  weight.  A  piece  of  wood  can 
3t  float  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  a  very  slight 
ttraueous  force  will  bring  it  to  the  surface. — 
Ulimari's  Journal. 


Por  " The  Fiicnil." 

Stcphea  Crisp. 

(Coutiuued  from  p:ige  332.) 

For  want  of  a  thorough  settlement  in  the  know 

Ige  of  true  religion,  he  began  to  lose  his  tender 
jss  of  conscience,  and  to  become  captivated  with 
irth  and  evil  company.  Ho  was  nevertheless 
essed  with  a  belief,  that  God  would  one  day 
anifest  his  power,  and  bring  him  out  of  his  de- 
orable  condition.  He  had  a  dread  that  deterred 
m  from  running  into  wickedness,  as  some  of  his 
Hnpanious  did.  When  he  came  to  see  the  un- 
jierited  goodness  of  God  in  thus  restraining  him 
y  his  invisible  power,  his  heart  was  broken,  and 
;  praised  the  Lord  for  his  mercy,  who  kept  him 
hen  he  knew  him  not.  In  the  midst  of  mirth, 
le  hand  of  the  Lord  would  lie  heavy  upon  him, 
id  his  righteous  judgment  would  put  a  stop  to  his 
ril  course,  and  bring  him  to  lament  in  secret  over 
imself.  Inquiring  of  some  accounted  experienced 
bristians,  how  peace  and  assurance  might  be  at- 
lined,  they  recommended  obedience  to  the  ordi- 
ances  as  they  termed  them,  and  being  willing  to 
anything  that  would  give  power,  he  submitted 
)  water  baptism.  He  says,  "  My  will  wrought 
irongly  to  keep  down  the  airy  part  and  sinful 
ire,  and  for  a  season  1  strove  to  maintain  myself 
)  be  in  a  better  state  than  before,  though  the  vir 
lie  that  would  wash  and  sanctify  me,  I  did  not 
2el.  The  reasons  that  kept  me,  were  not  the  opera- 
ion  of  the  pure  love  of  God  in  my  heart,  and  his 
;race  prevailing  in  me,  to  teach  me,  but  rather  an 
ye  to  the  reputation   of  my  religion,  and  that  I 

'ght  not  seem  to  have  run  and  acted  all  in  vain. 

"  These  reasons  held  but  for  a  season,  before  the 

emptation  grew  too  strong   for  my  will,  and  the 

evil  entered  his  own  grounds,  and  led  me  captive 
nto  sin, — drew  me  into  vain  company,  vain  sports 
ind  delights  again.  Then  I  saw  that  I  wanted 
fhat  I  had  wanted  before, — had  grasped  but  at  a 
hadow, — and  that  my  baptism  was  short  of  John's, 
who  baptized  with  a  baptism  of  repentance,  and 
jrepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  made  his  path 


straight.  15ut  mine  did  not  so  much,  and  there- 
fore was  much  short  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  in 
hich  the  fire  was  to  be  found,  that  would  burn 
up  what  was  offensive  to  God,  and  then  till  me  with 
his  Spirit,  which  takes  delight  in  nothing  that  is 
corrupt.  This  baptism  I  saw  was  wanting,  and 
therefore  a  dissatisfaction  began  to  grow  up  in  me, 
both  of  myself  and  of  my  way. 

About  those  days  many  exercised  themselves 
in  discoursing  of  a  people  called  Quakers,  but 
though  I  hearkened  diligently,  I  could  hear  no 
good  report  of  them,  but  wicked  lies  were  cast  upon 
hem  ;  only  this  I  took  notice  of,  that  they  suffered 
Tuel  mockings,  and  endured  grievous  sufferings 
patiently.  I  did  expect  when  the  way  of  God  was 
ide  manifest  it  would  be  persecuted,  yet  I  thought 
that  should  not  deter  me  from  owning  it,  and  walk 
ing  in  it,  if  once  I  knew  it.  But  as  I  heard  they 
held  perfection  in  this  life,  a  thing  the  (Id  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  could  not  join  with,  I  reasoned 
against  it  in  the  fallen  wisdom,  in  which  many  are 
fighting  for  sin,  which  is  the  devil's  host,  the  host 
of  Magog  fighting  against  the  Lamb,  and  his  in- 
nocent life ;  saying  in  their  hearts,  rule  thou  in 
heaven  if  thou  wilt,  for  on  earth  thou  shalt  not 
have  one  soul  to  bear  rule  over.  I  can  but  pity 
thousands  who  are  fighting  the  devil's  quarrels  in 
this  matter,  but  having  faithfully  laboured  with 
them  in  my  generation,  I  leave  them,  who  will  in 
nowise  receive  that  which  is  perfect  in  this  life,  to 
receive  the  wages  of  imperfection  in  the  life  to 
come.  A  messenger  of  this  truth  I  had  not  seen, 
but  longed  to  see  one.  At  last  the  Lord  sent  his 
faithful  servant  and  messenger  of  his  everlasting 
"ospel,  James  Parnel,  to  our  town  of  Colchester, 
about  the  Fourth  month,  1655,  and  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  my  age,  who  came  in  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Most  High  God,  in  which  he 
turned  many  to  righteousness,  both  there  and  in 
other  countries  before. 

When  I  saw  this  man,  being  but  a  youth,  and 
knew  not  the  spirit  that  was  in  him,  I  thought  to 
withstand  him,  and  began  to  seek  discourse  wit! 


him;  but  I  quickly  came  to  feel  [that]  the  spirit 
of  sound  judgment  was  in  him  ;  and  the  witness 
God  arose  in  me,  and  testified  to  his  judgment,  and 
signified  I  must  own  it,  it  being  just  and  true.  On 
the  same  hour  I  testified,  that  all  our  rods  of  pro- 
fession would  be  devoured  by  his  rod,  alluding  to 
that  of  Moses  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  which 
shall  certainly  come  to  pass.  That  day  I  went  to 
a  meeting,  and  heard  him  declare  the  everlasting 
gospel,  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Lord, 
which  I  could  not,  with  all  my  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, withstand,  but  was  constrained  to  confess 
unto  the  truth.  Here  at  the  very  first  of  my  con- 
vincement  did  the  enemy  of  my  soul  make  trial  to 
slay  me,  after  this  manner.  Seeing  my  wisdom 
and  reason  were  overcome  by  the  truth,  I  could 
not  therewith  withstand  it;  therefore  1  received 
the  truth,  and  hold  it  in  the  same  part  with  which 
I  [had]  withstood  it ;  and  [then]  defended  it  with 
the  same  wisdom  by  which  I  had  resisted  it,  and 
so  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the  cross  that  was  to  crucify 
me,  and  was  at  liberty  in  the  discoursive  spirit,  to 
lay  out  my  wits  and  parts  for  the  truth." 

By  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties  im- 
proved by  learning,  persons  can  set  forth  princi 
pies  which  they  have  adopted  in  the  natural  man 
while  they  may  be  at  enmity  with  the  humbling 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Have  not  hundreds 
in  our  own  religious  Society  grown  up  with  a  mere 
nominal  profession  of  religion,  yet  not  prac 
tical  believers  in  the  immediate  illumination  and 
discoveries  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  I     Arc 


whose  writings  have  not  been  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  taught  in  the  school,  and  under  the  regene- 
rating power  and  cross  of  Christ?  Have  not  the 
works  and  sentiments  of  such  teachers  and  writers 
anionc  us,  been  received  and  defended  by  those 
who  arc  like  themselves,  not  living  daily  in  the 
simplicity  and  the  lowliness  of  little  children,  pro- 
duced by  the  renovating  power  of  the  Saviour, 
through  whom  only  thoy  can  be  made  partakers  of 
the  divine  life,  which  flows  from  God  through 
Christ  into  every  true  member  of  his  mystical  body  ? 
L)o  not  many,  by  their  life  and  conversation,  prove 
that  they  are  not  living,  practical  believers,  in  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  the  immediate  guidance 
and  restraint  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  the  qua- 
lification which  it  can  alone  furnish  for  every  good 
word  and  work?  We  have  all  need  of  close  self- 
examination  on  this  essential  point,  whether  we  arc 
followers  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  without  which  we 
cannot  be  branches  of  the  true  Vine. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Harpers'  Pnblishing  Establishment. 
In  my  last  I  gave  some  account  of  Messrs.  Har- 
per Brothers'  establishment  in  New  York  before 
the  fire  of  December  10th,  1853,  by  which  that 
great  establishment  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
promised  in  my  next  some  account  of  it  in  its  prc- 
nt  improved  condition.  The  buildings  of  this 
establishment  are  situated  on  Cliff  street  and 
Franklin  Square.  It  covers  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  consisting  principally  of  two  blocks  of 
buildings,  one  fronting  on  Cliff  street,  and  the 
other  on  Franklin  Square.  The  buildings  are 
built  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  and  are  perfectly 
tire- proof. 

In  passing  through  the  buildings,  one  is  nearly 
lost  in  the  different  rooms  and  departments,  all 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  conducting  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease  the  immense  business  of 
the  establishment.  The  books  are  manufactured 
in  the  building  on  Cliff  street.  In  examining  this 
building,  in  which  there  are  seven  floors,  we  natu- 
rally commence  with  the  lower  floor,  where  may  be 
seen  the  engine  and  machinery  which  supply 
moving  power  for  all  the  operations  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  next  story  above  is  the  great  press- 
room. Here  may  be  seen  about  thirty-five  presses, 
weighing  about  five  tons  each,  in  full  operation. 
One  can  hardly  conceive  the  vast  number  of 
printed  sheets  thrown  off  from  these  presses. 
These  sheets  are  taken  directly  to  the  room  above, 
which  is  called  the  drying  and  pre.-siug-room ; 
here  they  are  dried,  and  afterward  pressed  in  hy- 
draulic presses.  Thus  the  sheets  are  prepared  for 
the  folding-room,  which  is  the  next  story  above. 
Here  the  sheets  are  folded  and  prepared  to  be 
stitched  and  sewed.  Next  in  the  ascent  is  the 
finishing-room,  where  the  manufacture  of  the  books 
is  completed.  The  number  of  presses  in  this  room, 
required  for  the  finishing  operations,  is  about 
thirty.  Then  we  come  to  the  great  composing- 
room  of  the  establishment,  where  the  types  are  set, 
and  the  electrotyping  operations  are  performed. 

The  building  which  fronts  on  Franklin  Square, 
is  five  stories  high,  with  a  cellar  and  sub-cellar 
below,  making  seven  stories  in  all.  We  have  not 
space  to  notice  this  building  minutely  ;  but  suffice 
it  to  say,  it  is  used  for  storing  materials  of  various 
kinds  for  the  manufacture  of  books,  for  storing  the 
books  when  manufactured,  for  packing  and  send- 
ing them  off;  and  here  is  the  counting-room,  which 
will  attract  the  particular  attention  of  all  who  visit 
the  establishment.  Here  are  the  desks  and  scats 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment,  with  sofas 


not  the  difficulties  and  the'degeneracies  of  the  Soci- 1  and  chairs  along  the  sides  of  the  inclosure  for 
ety,  attributable  in  part  to  the  influence  of  persons,  |  visitors,  or  persons  having  business  with  the  pro 
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prietors  personally.  This  area  is  the  constant 
resort  of  booksellers,  authors,  artists,  travellers, 
and  persons  of  distinction  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  four  brothers  Harper,  the  original 
founders  and  present  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
ment, are  almost  always  to  be  seen  here,  engaged 
in  various  duties,  such  as  receiving  reports,  listen- 
ing to  inquiries  from  various  mechanical  depart- 
ments, issuiug  orders,  answering  questions,  holding 
consultations,  considering  new  projects,  awaiting 
upon  authors  who  come  to  offer  manuscripts,  and 
artists  who  bring  in  drawings  and  engravings,  and 
in  other  business-like  occupations. 

We  cannot  describe  minutely  this  wonderful 
establishment,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Indeed,  no  description  of  it 
by  the  pen  can  give  a  full  and  accurate  view  of 
it ;  it  must  be  seen  and  examined  to  be  properly 
understood.  In  examining  the  establishment,  one 
is  struck  with  the  immense  quantity  of  materiel  of 
various  kinds  and  descriptions  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  books.  The  immense  quantity  of 
books  packed  away  in  the  "bins,"  as  they  are 
called,  will  surprise  the  stranger.  lie  cannot  see 
how  such  a  quantity  can  be  disposed  of;  enough, 
he  might  imagine,  to  supply  the  world  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  In  looking  at  those  thirty-five 
massive  printing-presses,  of  great  power,  driven  by 
steam,  throwing  off  at  such  a  rate  the  printed 
sheets,  he  is  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment, and  feels  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
such  a  vast  amount  of  printed  matter  should  ever 
be  read. 

Some  faint  idea  of  the  immense  business  of  this 
establishment  may  be  obtained  from  the  number  of 
their  "  Magazine"  printed  and  sent  off  monthly. 
Suppose  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  dis- 
tributed, (and  we  believe  this  is  about  the  number 
distributed  monthly,)  and  this  number  were  strewed 
upon  the  ground  to  be  picked  up  by  one  individual, 
it  would  take  that  individual  nearly  three  weeks, 
allowing  him  to  pick  one  every  three  seconds,  and  to 
work  ten  hours  per  day.  Then,  too,  there  is  their 
"  Weekly,"  about  eighty  thousand  copies  of  which 
are  sent  off  every  week  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  story  books  alone,  such  has  been  the  im- 
mense number  of  them  sold,  would  make  a  large 
business  for  an  ordinary  publishing-house. 

Some  of  their  late  issues  are  having  extraordi- 
nary sales,  and  are  attracting  attention  in  nearly 
all  countries.  Their  "  La  Plata ;  The  Argentine 
Confederacy  and  Paraguay;"  "Dr.  Earth's  North 
and  Central  Africa;"  "The  Land  and  Book;" 
"Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution;"  "Epi- 
sodes of  French  History  ;"  "  Three  Visits  to  Mada- 
gascar ;"  "  Livingstone's  Travels  and  Researches 
in  South  Africa;''  "  Squier's  Central  America;" 
"  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  ;"  and  "  Miss  Strick- 
land's Queens  of  Scotland,"  are  exciting  special 
interest,  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  re- 
quires no  ordinary  effort. 

We  will  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  this  es- 
tablishment, in  the  language  of  one  well  acquainted 
with  it.  He  says  :  "  The  authors,  whose  writings 
the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  this  establish- 
ment bring  before  the  public  by  the  aid  of  the  im- 
mense mechanical  means  and  facilities  they  have 
at  their  command,  and  the  still  more  immense 
business  organization  which  they  have  built  up, 
and  which  extends  its  ramifications  to  almost  every 
city  street  and  every  rural  village  or  mountain 
hamlet  throughout  the  land,  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  occupy  every  variety  of  intellectual  and 
social  position.  There  are  classical  scholars  who 
pursue  their  studies  in  learned  libraries,  and  make 
profound  researches  into  Greek  and  Roman  lore. 


There  are  intrepid  travellers  who  follow  whales  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  lose  themselves  among  the 
fields  and  mountains  of  ice  in  the  Polar  Seas.  There 
are  clergymen  who  instruct  the  world  with  their 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth ;  and  statesmen  who  discuss  questions 
of  politics ;  and  novelists  who  invent  ingenious 
tales  to  furnish  amusement  and  recreation  for  the 
weary  and  solitary ;  and  tourists  who  give  accounts 
of  their  tours;  and  embassadors  who  relate  the 
history  of  their  embassies ;  and  multitudes  besides. 
The  productions  of  all  these,  and  of  many  others, 
come  into  this  vast  establishment,  each  in  the  form 
of  a  single  roll  of  obscure  and  seemingly  useless 
manuscript,  and  then,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  are 
ssued  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies,  beautifully  printed,  embellished,  and  bound, 
to  instruct,  entertain,  and  cheer  many  millions  of 
readers." 

All  strangers  desiring  to  see  New  York  as  it 
is,  should  see  this  establishment,  and  the  gentle- 
manly proprietors  will  always  take  pleasure  in 
showing  such  the  greatest  publishing  establishment 
in  the  world. — Christia7i  Guardian. 


Epistle,  16j1. 

"  All  Friends  meet  together  in  the  Light,  that 
with  it  ye  may  see  the  Father  of  life  amongst  you 
in  your  meetings ;  and  so  the  Lord  God  of  power 
be  with  you,  and  keep  you,  and  give  you  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  and  all  creeping  things.  And  all 
live  ill  peace,  in  lave,  in  lije,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  God  ;  and  keep  your  meetings,  every  one 
of  you  waiting  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  upon  him 
that  in  it  ye  may  have  unity  with  God  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  one  icith  another.  And  dear 
Friends,  let  wisdom  guide  you  in  patience,  and  do 
not  strive  with  any  in  meetings,  but  dwell  in  the 
power  of  the  Lord,  that  can  bear  and  suffer  all 
things.  And  make  no  strife  among  Friends,  but 
live  in  that  which  makes  for  peace,  and  love  and 
life,  in  which  edification  is  known." 

"Friends,  I  do  judge  all  that,  in  all,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  life  and  power  of  God,  oven  the 
ground  and  root  of  all  jars  and  strife,  which  is  not 
of  .God,  but  is  out  of  the  life  of  God  ;  I  judge  it: 
beginning  and  its  ending.  It  is  judged  by  the 
Light.  And  I  do  judge  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
all  foolishness,  hastiness  and  strife,  which  is  not  of 
God.  All  Friends,  wait  in  the  measure  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  guide  you  up  to  God,  and  keep 
you  all  in  'peace  and  unity.  Heed  nothing,  but 
the  life  and  power  of  the  Lord  God  ;  for  all  that 
is  out  of  it,  is  and  will  be  confounded." — G.  F. 


Early  Piety  and  Dedication. 
Judith  Fell,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne 
Fell,  near  Ireby,  in  Cumberland,  was  never  in- 
clinable to  vain  company,  nor  to  pride  nor  light 
ncss  of  carriage,  but  always  was  very  sober,  and 
ready  to  be  a  good  example  to  others,  so  that  she 
abundantly  enjoyed  the  love  of  the  Lord  ;  insO' 
much  that  on  her  sick  bed  she  was  wonderfully 
filled,  to  the  refreshment  of  others.  Her  sickness 
increasing,  which  was  at  times  very  severe  upon 
her,  some  inquired  of  her  how  she  did  ;  she  re 
plied,  "  I  am  well  every  way.  If  I  should  live 
ever  so  long,  it  can  never  be  better;  for  my  heart 
is  fully  satisfied,  and  my  soul  magnifies  God,  who 
is  worthy  for  ever."  Another  time  she  requested 
her  father  not  to  desire  her  health,  for  she  said 
she  felt  that  which  was  beyond  all  her  weakness 
and  sickness.  Another  time  she  said  the  sting  of 
death  was  removed,  and  she  felt  victory  over  the 
grave ;  and  so  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Surely 


thou,  0  God,  that  lives  and  reigns,  and  i 
reign   for  ever;  and   they  are   ever  blessed 
serve  thee,  and   fear  thy  name.     Thou,   0   God 

gnest  in  the  hearts  of  the  sanctified,  and  thou 
hast  sanctified  my  heart,  so  that  I  can  truly  praisi 
thy  name.  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  for  what  em 
thou  hast  cast  me  on  this  bed  of  sickness ;  surely  i ! 
is  for  the  glory  of  thy  name;  therefore,  Father] 
glorify  thyself  in  me." 

The  day  before  she  died,  she  said  she  saw  tha 
that  day  she  was  given  to  her  friends;  and  continuec 
quiet  and  easy  in  her  spirit,  and  several  times  slep 
very  sweetly.  At  the  end  of  that  night  her  sicknes; 
increased,  and  she  desired  to  see  some  friends,  am 
spoke  words  to  their  great  refreshment.  The  nex  j 
day  she  broke  forth  in  praises,  saying,  "  He  is  com(| 
that  brings  joy  :  oh!  the  streams  of  his  love  ruij 
over  all,  even  to  the  skirts  of  the  garment  Noi«i 
is  the  fountain  set  open  for  Judah  and  Jerusalen 
to  bathe  in.  Once  more  solace  thyself,  my  soul 
and  delight  thyself  in  thy  Saviour  ;  for  I  feel  hi; 
love  and  life  run  afresh  in  my  soul,  so  that  nov 
my  spirit  doth  magnify  him  that  lives  for  ever." 

Her  illness  prevailing  upon  her,  they  though' 
that  she  would  not  have  spoken  any  more,  but  shi 
lifted  up  her  head,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  way  t( 
rest ;  this  is  the  way  to  rest  for  ever."  In  a  littlf 
time  she  drew  her  last  breath,  and  ended  her  life 
comfortably,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age 
in  the  year  1682. — Piety  Froimled. 

Number  of  Shipwrecks  si?ice  1852.— The  Ver- 
itas of  Antwerp  gives  some  very  curious  informatioi 
about  the  number  of  shipwrecks  which  have  taker 
place  all  over  the  world,  since  the  year  1852.  It 
this  account,  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  afloat 
all  over  the  globe  is  set  down  approximately  al 
30,000  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  of  this  number  there 
were  lost — in  1852,  1850  vessels,  or  about  six  pel 
cent. ;  in  1853,  1610,  five  per  cent ;  in  1854,  2120 
seven  per  cent. ;  in  1855,  2000,  six  per  cent. ;  ii 
1856,  2130,  seven  per  cent. ;  in  1857,  2230,  sevei 
per  cent. ;  in  1858,  3730,  ten  per  cent.  It  is  nol 
understood  that  all  ships  entered  in  this  list  wen 
totally  destroyed;  but  only  that  the  whole  of  then 
suffered  such  damages  as  made  them  unfit  foi 
further  use.  Of  the  3730  vessels  lost  during  th( 
last  year,  151  were  "  never  heard  of,"  which  pra 
bably  means  that  they  went  to  the  bottom  of  th( 
sea,  with  not  a  man  escaping;  and  seventy-tw( 
were  burnt.  Steamers  seem  on  the  whole  to  b( 
more  liable  to  damage  and  destruction  then  sail 
ing  vessels,  for  in  the  year  1854,  there  were  9( 
steamships  wholly  lost;  in  1855,  107  ;  in  18J6 
92  ;  in  1857,  104  ;  and  finally,  during  the  last  year 
113.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Americans  stan( 
at  the  head  of  this  vast  list  of  maritime  disasters 
Of  the  seventy-two  above-mentioned  conflagationi 
at  sea,  or  on  rivers  and  lakes,  the  United  Statei 
were  represented  by  twenty-seven,  England  b] 
nine,  and  France  by  eight  vessels,  and  the  res 
divided  among  the  other  nations.  There  were  il 
the  year  1858  more  than  1000  collisions  amonj 
vessels,  by  which  more  or  less  damage  was  done 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  like  all  the  res 
of  maritime  disasters,  the  number  of  these  aecl 
dents  has  increased  from  year  to  year  during  th( 
last  decennial  period,  there  having  been  only  58S 
in  1853. — Late  Paper. 

Tidiness  and  Morality. — If  tidiness  be  import 
ant  everywhere,  what  must  it  be  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  ?  In  these,  so  far  as  my  cxpcrienci 
has  gone,  tidiness  and  morality  are  always  in  direcl 
proportion.  You  can  see  at  once,  when  you  entei 
a  poor  man's  cottage,  how  his  circumstances  are,  am 
generally  how  his  character  is.  If  the  world  is  goinj 
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ist  him ;  if  hard  work  and  constant  pinching 
Kirdly  get  food  and  clotbiug  for  the  children, 
:ee  the  fact  in  the  untidy  house  ;  the  poor  mis- 

of  it  has  no  heart  for  that  constant  effort 
1  i.^  needed  iu  the  cottage  to  keep  things  right; 
:is  uo  heart  for  the  constant  stitchiug  which 
'dful  to  keep  the  poor  little  children's  clothes 
uir  backs.     Many   a  time  it   has  made  my 

.sore  to  see,  in  the  relaxation  of  wonted  tidi- 
the  first  iudication  that  thiugs  are  going  amiss, 
hope  is  dying,  that  the  poor  struggling  paii 
■I'ling  that  their  heads  are  getting  under  wa- 
,  last.  Ah,  there  is  a  sad  significance  in  the 
li  uo  longer  so  cleanly  swept,  in  the  handl 
iig  from  the  chest  of  drawers,  iu  little  Jamie's 
jacket,  which  a  few  stitches  would  mend,  but 
]  I  remember  torn  for  these  ten  days  past 


For  "The  Friend, 

The  movements  of  plants,   as   contrasted    with 

se  of  animals,  is   an   interesting   subject   for 

ught,  and  constitutes  a  well-marked  distinction 
"I   tween  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Ai 
lis  possess  a  nervous  system,  which  is  the  org 

sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  but  all  our 
croscopical  research  has  never  yet  discovered 
bh  a  system  in  plants.     Hence  all  the  movements 

animals  must  proceed  from  nervous,  but  those 

plants  from  physical  stimuli. 
It  is  quite  noticeable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases 
3  movements  of  plants  are  clearly  attributable 
some  external  cause.     Not  only  wind  but  light 
odueos  motion   iu  them — it  is  well  known  that 

branches  of  plants  cultivated  in  pots  and  placed 
windows  for  ornament,  all  tend  to  the  light,  be- 
ming  one-sided  in  their  growth  ;  and  the  same 
enomena  may  be  observed,  only  on  a  grander 
lie,  in  trees  which  grow  on  the  margin  of  woods. 

also  light  affects  the  movements  of  the  ordinary 
len  leaves  of  plants.  This  is  apparent,  in  such 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Legumino.-£e  or  the 
a  tribe.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  American 
nna,  and  of  the  Honey  Locust,  droop  at  sunset, 
d  continue  in  that  state  tbrough  the  night;  but 
th  the  approach  of  day,  and  the  rising  of  the 
)rning  sun,  they  gradually  elevate  themselves, 
d  again  take  their  original  horizontal  position. 
But  when  the  leaves  are  crowded  together  into 
beautiful  terminal  rosettes  called  flowers,  and 
tamorphosed  into  reproductive  organs,  the  ac- 
n  of  light  upon  them  becomes  still  more  appa- 
nt — many  flowers  clo.se  at  night,  and  open  in  the 
Drniug.  This  was  called  by  Linnaeus  the  somnus 
rum,  or  sleep  of  plants.  Some  flowers  evi- 
ntly  require  a  far  greater  amount  of  light  than 
bers,  before  they  will  open.  The  hours  of  the 
y  are  to  a  certain  extent  indicated  by  the  open- 
g  and  closing  of  certain  flowers,  so  that  Linnasus 
enabled  to  construct  what  he  fancifully  termed 

horologium  flora;"  or  floral  clock — thus  the 
mmon  Morning-Glory  opens  at  dawn;  the  Star 
Bethlehem,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 

;   and   the  Goat's  Beard   is   sometimes   culled 

to-bed-at-noon  from  its  habit  of  closing  its 
rets  at  mid-day.  Also,  the  Four  O'Clook  is  so 
lied,  because  it  opens  about  that  time  in  the  af- 
rnoon.  The  Evening  Primrose  opens  its  flowers 
sunset ;  the  Thorn  Apple  about  the  same  time  ; 
the  Victoria  Regia,  the  queen  of  the  wator- 
,  expands  for  the  first  time  a'oout  six  o'clock 
the  evening,  and  closes  in  a  few  hours ;  it  then 
Ipens  again  at  six  the  next  morning,  remains  so 

the  afternoon  whon  it  closes  and  sinks  below 
e  water. 

The  phenomena  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
)wcrs  is  not  a  momentary  movement,  but  a  slow 


and  continuous  process,  which  is  continually  vary 
ing  in  intensity  during  the  different  hours  of  the 
day.  The  complete  expansion  seldom  exceeds  an 
hour  in  duration — most  frequently  not  so  long ; 
the  petals  then  begin  to  close,  at  first  slowly,  but 
afterwards  more  rapidly,  as  they  become  more 
folded  together;  and  in  this  closed  condition  th 
flower  continues  until  the  time  of  opening  again 
returns. 

But  there  are  other  movements  which  are  not  so 
easily  explained  :  for  instance,  those  made  by  the 
reproductive  organs — the  stamens  and  pistils  of 
some  flowering  plants  at  the  tiuie  of  fecundation 
is  plainly  to  effect  a  transfer  of  the  pollen  or  fe- 
cundating matter,  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma 
of  the  pistil.  In  the  Barberry,  the  filaments  are 
very  irritable,  and  when  touched  with  a  pin  or  by 
the  antenna}  of  an  insect  in  search  of  honey  with 
which  the  flowers  abound,  will  move  suddenly  to- 
wards the  pistil.  In  the  Sheep  Laurel,  the  elastic 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  bound  down  by  the 
anthers  which  are  held  in  little  sacs  or  pouches  in 
the  corolla,  until  the  pollen  is  ripe,  when  the  sta- 
mens fly  up  and  eject  the  pollen  on  the  stigma  of 
the  pistil.  In  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  and  iu  Hue, 
the  stamens  move  forward  in  succession  towards 
the  pistils.  Now  altliough  the  object  of  the  above 
movements  is  plainly  to  produce  fertilization,  yet 
there  are  other  movements  of  which  we  are  at 
present  ignorant  as  to  the  reason. 

The  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  rapidly  fold 
together  and  droop  when  touched,  assuming  the 
same  position  suddenly,  as  that  which  they  take 
gradually  when  unmolested,  on  the  approach  ot 
evening.  Even  the  shaking  of  the  ground  caused 
by  a  cart,  or  the  tramp  of  a  horse  will  cause  it  to 
fold  its  leaves.  The  same  irritability  of  foliage  is 
seen  in  the  Sensitive  Briar,  mostly  found  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  plant  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  a  pro- 
cumbent stem,  prickly  petioles,  bearing  on  axillary 
peduncles  round  heads  of  small  rose-coloured 
flowers,  with  twice  pinnate  sensitive  leaves,  wliose 
small  leaflets  promptly  fold  together  when  touched 
by  the  hand  of  the  traveller. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  movements  made 
by  the  trifoliate  leaves  of  the  Telegraph  Plant. 
The  large  terminal  leaflet  of  this  plant  form.s  a 
direct  and  continuous  line  with  the  petiole  when 
exposed  to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun,  but  is  mani- 
festly depressed  if  placed  in  the  shade  for  a  few 
minutes.  Its  position  varies  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  light  during  the  day,  and  it  forms  in 
this  respect'  a  natural  Photometer  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  power.  The  two  lateral  leaflets  are 
much  smaller  than  the  terminal  ones,  and  are  not 
at  all  affected  in  their  movements  by  the  light. 
They  move  continuously  day  and  night  by  a  suc- 
cession of  little  jerks,  in  a  manner  very  well  com- 
pared to  the  movements  of  the  old  Semaphore 
Telegraph,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  midribs 
and  petioles  of  both  leaflets  always  form  a  con- 
tinuous line. 

The  Venus'  Fly-Trap  also  exhibits  movements 
which  are  very  interesting.  This  plant  like  those 
of  the  Sundew  family,  has  ciliated  leaves,  with 
irritable  hairs  on  the  surface  of  the  lamina  or  di- 
lated portion  of  the  leaf.  An  insect  alighting  on 
this  surface  immediately  causes  the  two  sides  of 
the  leaf  to  fold  together  ou  the  midrib,  and  the 
stiff  bristles  with  which  they  are  fringed,  interlace 
like  the  fingers  of  the  hands  when  clasped.  In 
this  manner  insects  are  captured  and  held  until 
they  are  dead;  when  the  irritation  caused  by  their 
struggles  ceases,  and  the  leaf  again  expands  ready 
for  another  fly. 

The  Catch  Fly  is  also  worthy  of  a  passing  no- 
tice.    It  is  true  that  it  docs  not  possess  the  striking 


leaf  mechanism  of  the  Fly  Trap,  yet  a  portion  of 
each  joint  of  the  stem  is  glutinous,  and  to  this 
matter  small  flies  adhere. 

The  twining  of  the  stems  of  weak  plants  around 
the  more  vigourous  herbage  in  their  vicinity,  and 
the  spiral  coiling  of  the  tendrils  of  vines  about  the 
object  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  are  probably 
only  feebler  manifestations  of  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  governs  the  movements  of  the  leaves  of 
the  mimosa.  If  the  young  uncoiled  tendril  of  a 
vine  is  irritated  below  the  hook  witb  which  it  ter- 
minates, it  will  speedily  curve  round  the  irritating 
body,  and  the  movement  of  this  body  by  the  wind 
will  produce  irritability  in  the  tendril,  and  cause  it 
to  form  that  regular  spiral  attachment  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar. 

For   "The  Friend." 

Some  extracts  from  the  writing  of  Isaac  Pening- 
ton  containing  some  remarks,  which  in  the  present 
day  may  prove  a  salutary  watchword. 

"  Lot  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness,  and  in 
long-suffering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard  and  evil 
thoughts  one  of  another,  and  from  harsh  interpre- 
tations concerning  anything  relating  one  to  another. 
Oh!  this  is  unworthy  to  be  found  iu  an  Israelite 
towards  an  Egyptian;  but  exceedingly  shameful 
and  inexcusable  iu  one  brother  towards  another. 

"  ilow  many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord  pa.s3  by 
in  us,  how  ready  is  He  to  interpret  all  thiugs  well 
concerning  His  disciples,  that  may  bear  a  good 
interpretation  !  when  they  had  been  all  scattered 
from  Him  upon  His  death,  He  did  not  afterwards 
upbraid  them,  but  sweetly  gathered  them  again. 

"  Oh,  dear  Friends,  have  we  received  the  same 
life  of  sweetness,  let  us  bring  forth  the  same  sweet 
fruits,  being  ready  to  excuse,  and  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive that  which  may  tend  to  the  excuse  of  another 
in  any  doubtful  case,  and  where  there  is  any  evil 
manifest,  wait,  oh,  wait  to  overcome  it  with  good. 

"  Oh,  let  us  not  spend  the  strength  of  our  spirits 
in  crying  out  one  of  another,  because  of  evil,  but 
watch  and  wait  when  the  mercy  and  healing  vir- 
tue may  arise." — Isaac  Penington. 


Tlie  Elder  Busk  a  Preventive  of  Insects. — It  is 
not  known  to  many  persons  that  the  common  elder 
bush  of  our  country  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
tbe  devastations  of  insects.  If  any  one  will  notice, 
it  will  be  found  that  worms  or  insects  never  touch 
the  elder.  This  fact  was  the  initial  point  of  expe- 
riments of  an  Englishman,  in  1G94,  and  he  com- 
municated the  results  of  his  experiments  to  a  Lon- 
don magazine.  Accident  exhumed  his  old  work, 
and  a  Kentucky  correspondent  last  year  commu- 
nicated to  the  Dollar  Newspaper  a  copy  of  the 
practical  results  as  asserted  by  tbe  English  experi- 
menter :  that  the  leaves  of  the  elder  scattered  over 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  squashes  and  other  plants 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  effectually  shields 
them.  The  plum  and  other  fruits  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  insects,  may  be  saved  by  placing  on  the 
branches,  and  through  the  tree,  bunches  of  elder 
leaves. — Herkimer  Journal. 


Gas-Burners. — There  are  some  important  facts 
to  be  considered  in  the  selection  and  use  of  gas- 
burners.  In  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  fish- 
tail burner,  the  rapid  flow  of  gas  must  be  checked, 
so  that  it  will  pass  from  the  burner  at  a  slow  pres- 
sure— from  3-10  to  6-10  being  a  good  pressure  for 
these  burners.  When  the  gas  passes  with  greater 
elocity,  a  portion  of  the  carbon,  the  moment  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  atmo.^pbere,  is  con- 
sumed; under  a  high  pressure,  the  heat  and  in- 
tensity of  the  light  is  increased,  but  the  quantity, 
or  illuminating  power  of  the  light  is  diminished  ; 
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the  velocity  may  be  increased  until  the  whole  flame 
becomes  blue,  then  all  the  carbon  is  instantly  con- 
sumed as  it  ignites.  The  same  eifect  is  produced 
by  allowing  a  stream  of  gas  to  pass  through  wire- 
gauze,  which  allows  the  air  to  mingle  with  it  before 
it  ignites;  the  result  is  intense  heat,  with  little  or 
no  light.  The  same  effect  will  be  seen  produced 
by  air  in  the  gas-filtings.  But  when  gas  is  burned 
under  a  low  pressure,  less  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  a  greater  number  of  the  particles  of  car- 
bon are  rendered  luminous  before  being  consumed. 
By  increasing  the  supply  of  air,  much  of  the  car- 
bon is  consumed  at  once,  without  taking  a  solid 
form  in  the  flame ;  more  heat  is  then  produced, 
and  those  particles  which  are  solid  in  the  flame 
are  more  intensely  heated  ;  quantity  of  light  is 
then  sacrificed  to  intensity.  The  bat's  wing  burner 
does  not  give  so  much  light,  in  proportion  to  the 
consumption  of  gas,  as  the  fish-tail,  but  as  it  is 
adapted  to  a  high  pressure,  in  some  situations  it  " 
better.  The  best  pressure  for  this  kind  of  burner, 
is  from  10-10  to  15-10,  The  light  may  be  in 
creased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.,  by 
placing  a  hood,  precisely  like  the  burner  in  form 
with  a  slit  wider  than  the  slit  in  the  burner,  ovei 
it.  This  increased  quantity  of  light  is  produced 
by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  gas  before  it 
ignites.  All  burners  afford  the  maximum  quantity 
of  light,  when  adjusted  just  at  the  point  where,  if 
the  velocity  of  the  gas  were  checked  any  more,  the 
light  would  smoke. — Late  Pajier. 

ManufucUire  of  Flint  Glass. — The  name  of  flint 
glass  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
silica  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  which  was  for- 
merly derived  from  pulverized  flints,  is  a  mixture 
of  silicate  of  potash  and  silicate  of  the  oxyd  of  lead 
It  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  glass,  has  a  beautiful  transparency,  and 
a  comparative  softness,  which  enables  it  to  be  cut 
and  polished  with  ease.  Glass  which  contains  lead, 
possesses  the  property  of  refracting  light  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  and  is  consequently  employed 
for  the  construction  of  lenses  for  optical  instruments, 
upon  glass  prisms,  chandelier  drops,  etc.;  it  is,  also, 
the  basis  of  the  artificial  gems  known  as  paste, 
which  are  colored  by  metallic  oxyds.  The  silica 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass,  is  generally 
ia  the  form  of  pure  white  sand,  and  entirely  fri 
from  oxyd  of  iron.  Such  sand,  however,  is  by  no 
means  common,  the  finest  in  the  world  being  at 
present  found  among  the  Green  mountains  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  from  which  localities  large  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported  to  Europe.  The  silica 
of  the  famous  Bohemian  glass  is  obtained  by  pul- 
verizing masses  of  pure  white  quartz.  The  alkali 
used  is  a  refined  carbonate  of  potash  of  soda. 
These  two  ingredients,  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
air-slacked  lime,  or  oxyd  of  lead,  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  fused  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory 
fire-clay,  in  a  circular  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
furnace  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  furnace  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  cone,  and  the  glass  pots,  to  the  number  of 
four  or  ten,  are  arranged  around  the  circumference, 
and  opposite  to  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  fire  of  a  glass  furnace  is  never  allowed 
to  slacken,  and  the  melting-pots  remain  perma- 
nently in  their  situation  for  several  months,  being 
charged  from  the  exterior.  A  heat  of  about  forty- 
eight  hours  is  requisite  to  convert  the  crude  ma- 
terials into  a  liquid,  homogeneous  mass. — Late 
Paper. 

Minds  ashamed  of  poverty,  would  be  proud  of 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Etrope. — News  from  England  to  the  7th  inst. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war  states,  that 
no  further  battles  had  occurred.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  French  army  were  only  four  leagues  from  Feschiera, 
vyhich  place  was  under  a  vigourous  siege  by  the  Sardi- 
nians. A  division  of  the  French  army  occupied  Villa 
Franca,  and  was  very  near  the  advanced  post  of  the 
Austrians.  It  is  stated,  that  the  French  will  advance 
upon  Verona,  while  the  Sardinians  will  continue  the 
siege  of  Feschiera,  which  is  one  of  the  strongly  fortified 
positions  of  the  Austrians. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  did  not  return  to  Vienna  after 
the  battle  of  Solferino,  but  remained  with  the  army  in 
Lombardy.  The  French  Emperor  having  sent  back  the 
wounded  Austrian  officers  without  exchange,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  had  promised  in  like  manner  to  surren- 
der the  wounded  officers  taken  from  the  allies.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  being  made  for  an  exchange  of 
other  prisoners. 

The  French  official  account  of  the  battle  on  the  24th 
ult.,  states  that  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  Aus- 
trians in  Italy,  numbering  from  250,000  to  270  000  men, 
were  preseut.  There  is  no  clear  statement  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  defeated  array.  The  allies  admit  a  loss 
on  their  side  of  18,245  men,  killed,  wounded  or  missing 
That  of  the  Austrians  is  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  25, 000 

Great  Britain. — The  new  English  Ministry  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  be  governed  by  a  strict  neutrality 
Richard  Cobden  has  declined  the  proffered  seat  in  thf 
.Ministry.  It  is  rumored  that  he  will  be  offered  the  Go- 
vernorship of  Canada.  The  Liverpool  cotton  markel 
was  without  material  change.  Breadstuffs  of  all  kinds 
continued  declining.  The  Manchester  advices  were  fa- 
vourable.    Cousols,  93J-  a  93j. 

France. — Large  reinforcements  for  the  array  in  Italy 
were  leaving  France.  The  Paris  Moniteur  of  the  4th 
inst.  publishes  a  circular  from  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction to  the  rectors  of  academies,  enjoining  them  t( 
have  all  the  bulletins  of  the  army  of  Italy  read  to  thi 
pupils,  and  to  have  them  posted  up  in  the  schools. 

Prussia. — It  is  said  the  government  has  given  assu- 
rances that  the  recent  measures  with  respect  to  the  mi- 
litary forces,  are  not  taken  with  a  view  to  hostilities 
and  that  the  advance  of  a  German  army  to  the  Rhine  is 
not  intended  as  a  menace,  and  it  should  not  be  a  cause 
of  disquietude  to  France.  This  step,  it  is  said,  was 
ken  to  calm  the  effervescence  in  certain  of  the  German 


South  America. — The  revolutionary  movements  by 

liich  Chili  has  been  for  some  time  past  agitated,  and 

liich    have  had  a  very   unfavourable  effect   upon   its 

prosperity,  have,  at  length,  been  completely  put  down. 

The  long  threatened  war  to  compel  the  State  of  Buenos 
iVyres  to  resume  its  place  as  a  member  of  the  Argentine 
.onfederation,  is  still  impending.  At  the  latest  dates  it 
appeared  probable  that  Urquiza,  the  President  of  the 
Vrgentine  Republic,  would  soon  commence  hostilities. 

The  war  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  the  block- 
ide  by  the  Peruvian  fleet,  are  still  kept  up.  Internal 
iissensions  and  insurrections  at  the  same  time  prevailed 
n  both  these  wretched  countries. 

The  Republic  of  New  Granada  is  again  quiet,  the  re- 
-■olution  lately  attempted  in  the  State  of  Santander  hav- 
ng  been  suppressed.  A  recent  official  statement  makes 
the  total  population  of  the  Republic  2,243,847. 

Venezuela,  at  the  last  accounts,  had  made  no  progress 
in  suppressing  the  insurrections,  with  which  both  the 
vstern  and  western  extremities  of  that  republic  were 
afflicted. 

Mexico. — President  Juarez  has  issued  a  decree,  con- 
fiscating the  church  secular  property,  and  declaring  that 
belongs  to  the  nation.  He  has  also  issued  a  manifesto 
prohibiting  the  clergy  from  holding  office,  throwing  them 
in  the  voluntary  sujiport  of  the  people,  and  abolishing 
nternal  taxation.  He  has  sent  his  .Minister  of  Finance 
o  the  United  States,  to  negotiate  a  loan  on  the  security 
of  the  church  property. 

A  treaty  was  about  being  negotiated  between  the 
Juarez  government  and  Lane,  the  U.  S.  Minister,  now 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

President  -Miramon,  who  holds  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  capital,  was  about  issuing  a  forced  paper  currency, 
inting  to  S18,000,000,  and  to  exact  a  forced  loa'n 
from  all  natives  in  sums,  ranging  from  §0  to  $500  each. 
iiTKU  Status.  —  Xcw  York. — Mortality  last  week, 
an  increase  of  140  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
j  week.    The  increase  is  attributed  to  the  great  heat 


of  a  part  of  the  week.  There  were  112  deaths  fron 
cholera  infantum.  The  exports  of  gold  continue  large 
The  aggregate,  from  First  mo.  1st  to  Seventh  mo.  leth 
was  $36,034,000.  The  imports  of  foreign  merchandize, 
during  the  same  period,  were  $138,067,000. 

PAj/arfe/^/iM.— Mortality  last  week,  265.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  46;  consumption,  31;  under  one  year,  UJ. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  sii 
months  of  the  present  year,  was  4857,  of  which  2297 
were  adults  and  2560  were  children  ;  2600  were  males 
and  2257  females.  There  were,  under  one  year  of  age, 
1323  ;  and  under  five  years,  2186.  Of  the  whole  num^ 
ber,  773  died  of  consumption. 

San  Francisco. — The  population  of  this  city  is  now  stated 
to  be  78,000,  of  whom  38,890  are  white  males,  over  21 
years  of  age,  and  14,696  white  females,  over  18  years  of 
age.  The  Chinese  population  of  the  city  is  3150,  and 
the  coloured  population  1605. 

The  Pacific  Coast.— -Qj  the  Overland  mail,  San  Fran- 
Cisco  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  24th  have  been  received.  The 
harvest  in  California  was  progressing  finely,  and  the 
yield  promises  to  be  more  than  enough  for  home  use. 
Advices  from  Columbia  state,  that  the  Willamette  river 
as  very  high,  causing  great  destruction  of  property. 
In  the  Columbia  river,  the  water  was  45  feet  above  low 
water  mark.  Between  the  Cascades  and  Dalles,  the 
whole  country  was  submerged,  and  from  the  Cascades 
to  Vancouver,  there  were  not  twenty  acres  above  w.iter. 
Mining  operations  at  Frazer  river"  were  entirely  susi 
pended  on  account  of  the  flood.  Rich  discoveries  of 
gold  have  been  made  on  the  coast  range  of  mountains 
in  Humboldt  county,  Oregon.  ' 

The  Grain  Marlcet.—The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions  on  the  18th  inst.  New  Forii-— White  Southern 
wheat,  $1.50  a  §1.60  ;  oats,  42  cts.  a  44  cts. ;  round  yel- 
low corn,  92  cts.;  superfine  State  flour,  $4.75  a  §5.10; 
Western  extra,  $5.50  a  §6.00  ;  St.  Louis  brands,  §6  50  a 
$8.00.  Philadelptiia—^ai  wheat,  §1.40  a  §1.45  ;  prime 
white,  §1.50  ;  oats,  39  cts.  a  40  cts. ;  Southern  yellow 
corn,  86J  cts.  Baltimore — Red  wheat,  §1.28  a  SI. 33; 
white,  §1.30  a§1.50i  yellow  corn,  80  cts.  a  84  cts.j 
white,  82  cts.  a  83  cts. 

Miscellaneous. — Earthquake  at  Erzcroum. — The  Lt-vant 
Herald  publishes  a  letter  from  its  Erzeroum  con-i.-poa- 
dent,  reporting  the  occurrence  of  a  destructive  earth- 
quake there  on  the  2d  of  Sixth  month.  One  terrible 
shock  lasting  only  about  fifteen  seconds,  nearly  destroy- 
ed  the  town.  Of  the  6000  houses  of  which  Erzeroui» 
consisted,  2000  have  been  totally  destroved,  1500  were 
seriously  damaged,  and  nearly  1000  of"  the  remaindei 
more  or  less  injured.  By  this  terrible  calamity,  380  per- 
sons were  killed,  200  wounded,  and  about  60  were  missing, 
Thunder  Storms  in  England.— Thu  late  English  pa|jers 
speak  of  severe  thunder  storms  as  having  occurred  all 
over  England.  The  people  being  unaccustomed  to  such 
electrical  phenomena,  were  in  many  places  tcrriMy 
alarmed  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  loud 
peals  of  thunder. 

Eruption  of  Vesuvius.— T:\ns  volcano  is  now  in  active 
eruption,  and  a  large  stream  of  lava  is  flowing  down  iUt 
side.  As  viewed  from  Naples,  it  appears  like  a  river  of 
fire  apparently  arrested  and  attached  to  the  side  of 
Vesuvius.  It  is  however  actually  flowing  and  laving 
waste  the  rich  lands  in  its  course,  which  were  recently 
blooming  with  the  promise  of  harvest. 
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from  Mary  Ann  Baldwin,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  32. 


FRIENDS'  ASVLUM. 

Committee  on  Admission — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  Nn.  II 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  ,-tn.rt 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  -V..  -J 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  siru.; 

d  No.  321  N.  Front  street;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  Ul 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  .M.  Wliii 
all.  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  struL-t 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street;  Nathan  Hill.-- 

mkford. 

Visiting  Managers   for    the  month. — Samuel    Morris 

lliam  Hilles,  Nathan  Hilles. 

Phi/sician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Wortliiug 
ton,  M.  D. 


Died,  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Emlen  Institution,  in 
Solebury,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Marth.i,  wife  of  John  D, 
"  iaiderson,  in  the  5Sth  year  of  her  age.  In  the  decease 
f  this  dear  Friend,  the  Emlen  Institution  has  been  de^ 
prived  of  a  most  efficient  matron,  and  our  religious  S0| 
ciety  of  a  consistent  and  valuable  member.  T 
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se  aaJ  Progress  of  tbc  Society  of  Friends. 

►ivers  have  been  the  dispensations  of  God  since 

tlfcreation  of  the  world  unto  the  sons  of  men  ;  but 

reat  end  of  all  of  them  has  been  the  renown  of 

h  own  excellent  name  in  the  creation  and  restora- 

of  man — man,  the  emblem  of  himself,  as  a  God 

earth,  and    the  glory  of  all   his  works.     The 

Id  began  with  innoccncy  :  all  was  tlien  good 
i.  :  the  good  God  had  made :  and  ,as  he  blessed 
tl  works  of  his  hands,  so  their  natures  and  har- 
n  ly  magnified  him  their  Creator.  TLen  the  moru- 
ii  stars  sang  together  for  joy,  and  all  parts  of  his 
fl  ks  said  Amen   to  his  law  :   not  a  jar  in  the 

le  frame ;  but  man  in  paradise,  the  beasts  in 
tf  field,  the  fowls  in  the   air,  the  fish  in  the  sea, 

lights  in  the  heavens,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 

,  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water  and  fire  worship- 

,  praised  and  exalted  his  power,  wisdom  and 
g  dness !  0   holy  sabbath !  (3  holy  day  to  the 

d! 

Jut  this  happy  state  lasted  not  long:   for  man, 

crown  and  glory  of  the  whole,  being  tempted 
tAspire  above  his  place,  unhappily  yielded  against 

mand  and  duty,  as  well  as  interest  and  felicity; 

so  fell  below  it,  lost  the  divine  image,  the  wis- 

d  1,  power  and  purity  he  was  made  in.  By  which, 

b  ig  no  longer  tit  for  paradise,  he  was  expelled 

t  t  garden  of  God,  his  proper  dwelling  and  resi- 

ce,  and  was  driven  out,  as  a  poor  vagabond, 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  to  wander  in  the 

:h,  the  habitation  of  beasts. 

et  God  who  made  him  had  pity  on  him  ;  for 
ll  seeing  man  was  deceived,  and  that  it  was  not 
o  nallce,  or  an  original  presumption  in  him,  but 
tl  >ugh  the  subtilty  of  th'3  serpent,  (that  had  first 

n  from  his  own  state,)  and   by  the  mediation 

0  ;he  woman,  man's  own  nature  and  companion, 
the  serpent  had  first  deluded,)  in  his  infinite 

g  dness  and  wisdom  provided  a  way  to  repair  the 
b  ich,  recover  the  loss,  and  restore  fallen  man 
n  by  a  nobler  and  more  excellent  Adam,  pro- 
d  to  be 'born  of  a  woman;  that  as,  by  means 
woman  the  evil  one  had  prevailed  upon  man, 
I  woman  also  He  should  come  into  the  world, 
V  J  would  prevail  against  him  and  bruise  his  head, 

1  I  deliver  man  from  his  power :   and  which,  in 
I  manner,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Son  of 

C  J  in  the  flesh,  in  tlte  fulness  of  time,  was  per- 
s  ally  and  fully  accomplished  by  iiim,  and  in  him 
a  nan's  Saviour  and  Itedeemer. 


But  his  power  was  not  limited,  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  it,  to  that  time ;  for  both  before  and  since 
his  blessed  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  He  has  been 
the  light  and  life,  the  rock  and  strength  of  all  that 
ever  feared  God  ;  was  present  with  them  in  their 
temptations,  followed  them  in  their  travels  and  af- 
flictions, and  supported  and  carried  them  through 
and  over  the  difficulties  that  have  attended  them 
in  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  By  this,  Abel's  heart 
excelled  Cain's,  Seth  obtained  the  pre-eminence, 
nd  Enoch  walked  with  God.  It  was  this  that 
strove  with  the  old  world,  and  which  they  rebelled 
against,  and  which  sanctified  and  instructed  Noah 
to  salvation. 

But  the  outward  dispensation  that  followed  the 
benighted  state  of  man  after  his  fall,  especially 
among  the  patriarchs,  was  generally  that  of  angels, 
as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  do  in  many 
places  express,  as  to  Abraham,  Jacob,  &c.  The 
next  was  that  of  the  law  by  Moses,  which  was  also 
delivered  by  angels,  as  the  apostle  tells  us.  This 
dispensation  was  much  outward,  and  suited  to  a 
low  and  servile  state  ;  called  therefore  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,  to  point  out  and  prepare  that  people 
to  look  and  long  for  the  Messiah,  who  would  deli- 
ver them  from  the  servitude  of  a  ceremonious  and 

perfect  dispensation,  by  knowing  the  realities  of 
those  mysterious  representations  in  themselves.  In 
this  time  the  law  was  written  on  stone,  the  temple 
built  with  hands,  attended  with  an  outward  priest- 
hood and  external  rites  and  ceremonies,  that  were 
shadows  of  the  good  things  that  were  to  come,  and 
were  only  to  serve  till  the  Seed  came,  or  the  more 
excellent  and  general  manifestation  of  Christ,  to 
whom  was  the  promise,  and  to  all  men  only  in 
Him,  in  whom  it  was  Yea  and  Amen,  even  life 
from  death,  immortality  and  eternal  life. 

This  the  prophets  foresaw,  and  comforted  the 
believing  Jews  in  the  certainty  of  it ;  which  was 
the  top  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  which  ended 
in  John's  ministry,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
as  John's  was  finished  in  Him,  the  fulness  of  all. 
And  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  man- 
ners, had  spoken  to  the  fathers  by  his  servants  the 
prophets,  spoke  then  by  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  who 
is  heir  of  all  things;  being  the  gospel-day,  which 
is  the  dispensation  of  sonship;  bringing  in  thereby 
a  nearer  testament  and  a  better  hope  ;  even  the 
beginning  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days,  and  of 
the  restitution  of  all  things ;  yea,  of  the  restora 
tion  of  the  kingdom  unto  Israel. 

Now  the  Spirit,  that  was  more  sparingly  com 
municatcd  in  former  dispensations,  began  to  be 
poured  forth  upon  all  flesh,  according  to  the  pro- 
phet Joil ;  and  the  light  that  shined  in  darkness, 
or  but  dimly  before,  the  most  gracious  God  caused 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  and  the  day-star  began  to 
arise  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  giving  unto  them 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  (or  appearance) 
of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus. 

Now  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  true 
mourners,  the  hungry  and  thirsty  after  righteous 
ness,  the  poace-makcrs,  the  pure  in  heart,  the 
merciful  and  the  persecuted,  came  more  especially 
iu  remembr;mco  before  the  Lord,  and  were  sought 
out  and  blessed  by  Israel's  true  Shepherd.     Old 


isalem  with  her  children  grew  out  of  date,  and 
the  new  Jerusalem  into  request,  the  mother  of  the 
sons  of  the  gospel-day.  Wherefore  no  more  at 
old  Jerusalem,  nor  at  the  mountain  of  Samaria, 
will  God  be  worshipped  above  other  places;  for, 
behold,  he  is,  by  his  own  Son,  declared  and  preach- 
ed a  Spirit,  and  that  He  will  be  known  as  such, 
and  worshipped  in  the  Spirit  and  in  the  Truth.  He 
will  now  come  nearer  than  of  old  time,  and  He 
write  his  law  in  the  heart,  and  put  his  fear 
atid  Spirit  in  the  inward  parts,  according  to  his 
promise.  Then  signs,  types,  and  shadows,  flfjw 
away,  the  day  having  discovered  their  insufiicieucy 
in  not  reaching  to  the  inside  of  the  cup,  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  conscience;  and  all  elementary 
services  were  expired  in  and  by  Him  who  is  the 
ubstance  of  all. 

And  to  this  great  and  blessed  end  of  the  dispen- 
ation  of  the  Son  of  God,  did  the  apostles  testify, 
vhom  he  had  chosen  and  anointed  by  his  Spirit,  to 
turn  the  Jews  from  their  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion, and  the  Gentiles  from  their  vanity  and  idola- 
try, to  Christ's  Light  and  Spirit  that  shined  in 
them  ;  that  they  mi^'ht  be  quickened  from  the  sins 
and  trespasses  in  which  they  were  dead,  to  serve 
the  living  God,  in  the  newness  of  the  Spirit  of  life, 
and  walk  as  children  of  tiie  light,  and  of  the  day, 
oven  theday  of  holiues.^  :  forsuch  "put  on  Chri.st," 
light  of  the  world,  "  and  make  no  more  provi- 
for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lu-ts  thereof."  So 
that  the  Light,  Spirit  and  Grace,  that  comes  by 
Christ,  and  appears  in  man,  was  what  the  apostles 
ministered  from,  and  turned  people's  minds  unto, 
nd  iu  which  they  gathered  and  built  up  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  their  day.  For  which  cause 
they  advise  them  not  to  quench  the  Spirit,  but  wait 
for  the  Spirit,  and  speak  by  the  Spirit,  and  pray 
■  y  the  Spirit,  and  walk  iu  the  Spirit  too,  as  that 
'hich  approved  them  the  truly  begotten  children 
of  God,  born  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  the  will  of  God,  by  doing  his  will 
and  denying  their  own,  by  drinking  of  Christ's 
cup,  and  being  baptized  with  his  baptism  of  self- 
denial ;  the  way  and  path  that  all  the  heirs  of  life 
have  trod  to  blessedness.  But  alas !  even  in  the 
apostles'  days, — those  bright  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude of  the  gospel  light — some  clouds,  for.-telliug 
an  eclipse  of  this  primitive  glory,  began  to  appear; 
and  several  of  them  gave  early  caution  of  it  to  the 
christians  of  tbvir  time,  that  even  then  there  was,  . 
and  yet  would  be  more  and  more,  a  falling  away 
from  the  power  of  f;odliness,  and  the  purity  of  that 
spiritual  dispensation,  by  such  as  sought  to  make  a 
fair  show  in  the  flesh,  but  with  whom  the  offetce 
of  the  cross  ceased  :  yet  with  this  comfortable  con- 
clusion, that  they  saw,  beyond  it,  a  more  glorious 
time  than  ever  to  the  true  church.  Their  sight  was 
true,  and  what  they  foretold  to  the  churches,  ga- 
thered by  them  iu  the  name  and  power  of  Jesus, 
came  so  to  pass  :  for  christians  degenerated  apace 
into  outsides,  as  days,  and  meats,  and  divers  other 
ceremonies.  And,  which  was  worse,  they  fell  into 
strife  and  contention  about  them,  separating  one 
from  another,  thc;u  envying,  and,  as  they  had  pow- 
er, persecuting  one  another,  to  the  shame  and  scan- 
dal of  their  common  Christianity,   and    grievous 
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stumbling  and  offence  of  the  heathen,  among  whom 
the  Lord  had  so  long  and  so  niarvellou>ly  pre- 
served them.  And  having  got  at  last  the  worldly 
power  into  their  hands,  bj  kings  and  emperors 
embracing  the  christian  profession,  they  changed, 
what  they  could,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is 
not  of  this  world,  into  a  worldly  kingdom  ;  or  at 
least  styled  the  worldly  kingdom,  that  was  in  their 
hands,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  so  they  became 
worldly,  and  not  true  christians.  Then  human 
inventions  and  novelties,  both  in  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship, crowded  fast  into  the  church  ;  a  door  being 
opened  thereunto,  by  the  grossness  and  carnality 
that  appeared  then  among  the  generality  of  chris- 
tians, who  had  long  since  left  the  guidance  of  God's 
meek  and  heavenly  Spirit,  and  given  themselves 
up  to  superstition,  will-worship,  and  voluntary  humi- 
lity ;  and  as  superstition  is  blind,  so  it  is  heady 
and  furious ;  for  all  must  stoop  to  its  blind  and 
boundless  zeal,  or  perish  by  it ;  in  the  name  of  the 
Spirit,  persecuting  the  very  appearance  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  in  others,  and  opposing  that  in  them 
which  they  resisted  in  themselves,  viz.  The  Light, 
Grace  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
always  under  the  notion  of  innovation,  heresy, 
schism,  or  some  such  plausible  name.  Though 
Christianity  allows  of  no  name  or  pretence  whatever 
for  persecuting  any  man  for  matters  of  mere  reli- 
gion ;  religion  being  in  its  very  nature  meek, 
gentle  and  forbeariug,  and  consisting  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  which  no  persecutor  can  have,  whilst 
he  remains  a  persecutor;  in  that  a  man  cannot 
believe  well  or  hope  well,  or  have  a  charitable  or 
tender  regard  to  another,  whilst  he  would  violate 
his  mind,  or  persecute  his  body,  for  matters  of 
faith  or  worship  towards  his  God. 

Thus  the  false  church  sprang  up,  and  mounted 
the  chair.  But  though  she  lost  her  nature,  she 
would  keep  her  good  name  of  the  Lamb's  bride, 
the  true  church  and  mother  of  the  faithful ;  con- 
straining all  to  receive  her  mark,  either  in  their 
forehead  or  right  hand  ;  that  is,  publicly  or  pri- 
vately. But  indeed  and  in  truth  she  was  mystery 
Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,  mother  of  those 
that  with  all  their  ^how  and  outside  of  religion, 
were  adulterated  and  gone  from  the  Spirit,  nature 
and  life  of  Christ,  and  grown  vain,  worldly,  am- 
bitious, covetous,  cruel,  &c.,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
the  fle.-h,  and  not  of  the  Spirit. 

Now  it  was  that  the  true  church  fled  into  the 
wilderness,  that  is,  from  superstition  and  violence, 
to  a  retired,  solitary,  and  lonely  state  ;  hidden, 
and  as  it  were,  out  of  sight  of  men,  though  not  out  of 
the  world  :  which  shows  that  her  wonted  vi-ibilify 
was  not  essential  to  the  being  of  a  true  church  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  she  being  as  true 
a  church  in  the  wilderness,  though  not  as  visible 
and  lustrous,  as  when  she  was  in  her  former  splen- 
dour of  profession.  In  this  state  many  attempts 
she  made  to  return  ;  but  the  waters  were  yet  too 
high,  and  her  way  blocked  up,  and  many  of  her 
excellent  children,  in  several  nations  and  centuries, 
fell  by  the  cruelty  of  superstition,  because  they 
would  not  fall  from  their  faithfulness  to  the  truth. 

The  last  age  did  set  some  steps  towards  it,  both 
as  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  practice.  But  prac- 
tice quickly  failed;  for  wickedness  flowed  in  a 
little  time,  as  well  among  the  professors  of  the  Re- 
formation, as  those  they  reformed  from  ;  so  that 
by  the  fruits  of  conversation  they  were  not  to  be 
di-tingui,-.hBd.  And  the  children  of  the  reformers, 
if  not  the  reformers  themselves,  betook  themselves, 
Very  early  to  earthly  policy  and  power,  to  uphold 
and  carry  on  their  reformation  that  had  been  be- 
gun with  spiritual  weapons  ;  which,  I  have  often 
tlioughf,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  the 
Reforiuation  made  no  better  progress,  as  to  the  life 


and    soul  of  religion.     For 
were  lowly  and  s-piritually  u 


hllst  the  reformers 
ded,  and  trusted  in 
God,  and  looked  to  him,  and  lived  in  his  fear,  and 
consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  sought  de- 
liverance in  their  own  way,  there  were  daily  added 
to  the  church  such,  as  one  might  reasonably  say, 
should  be  saved ;  for  they  were  not  so  careful  to 
be  safe  from  persecution,  as  to  be  faithful  and  in- 
offensive under  it ;  being  more  concerned  to  spread 
the  truth  by  their  faith  and  patience  in  tribulation, 
than  to  get  the  worldly  power  out  of  their  hands 
that  inflicted  those  sufferings  upon  them  ;  and  it 
will  be  well  if  the  Lord  suffer  them  not  to  fall,  by 
the  very  same  way  they  took  to  stand. 

(TobecoutinavdJ 


catalogue  of  machinery  with  which  we  are  faml 
liar,  and  from  want  of  engineering  skill  we  should 
despair  of  giving  an  intelligible  ilescription  of  it 
What  we  see  is  a  sort  of  grove  of  iron  pillara 
bound  together  by  parasite  pipes,  and  traversed 
by  strong  iron  chains  with  a  sturdy  deliberate 
kind  of  motion,  which  chains  click  and  snap  in- 
cessantly under  a  powerful  strain  :  but  the  slow 
motion  within  the  chamber  is  made  to  effect  rapid 
work  without,  and  one  ponderous  package  aftei 
another  is  hoisted  from  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
and  slung  to  the  lofty  stage  on  which  we  are  stand- 
ing, during  our  almost  momentary  glance. 

The  capabilities  of  this  unloading  machine,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  are  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  ton  a  minute,  and  those  who  are  most 
intimate  with  its  appetite  for  work,  tell  us  that  it 
has  just  emptied  a  collier  of  fifteen  hundred  tons 
burthen  in  fifteen  consecutive  hours.  We  can  onlj 
say  that  this  is  beyond  all  precedent,  and  presents 
an  advantage  to  the  ship-owner,  and  to  the  public 
as  well,  not  easily  over-rnted.  The  former,  bj 
getting  his  vessel  speedily  discharged  out  of  dock, 
saves  the  wages  of  his  crew,  his  dock  dues,  and 
the  interest  of  his  capital,  and  in  the  long-run 
adds  a  considerable  per  centage  to  his  property— 
rating  it,  as  property  in  ships  is  rated,  by  its  car- 
rying power.  The  latter  will  reap  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  a  quicker  and  more  constant  supply, 
not  only  of  fuel,  as  in  the  case  of  coal,  but  of  all 
seaborne  merchandise,  and  of  a  reduction  in  price 
to  the  consumer,  which  is  sure  to  follow  sooner  or 
later  from  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport. 
A  fleet  of  screw  colliers  is  now  being  built,  which, 
by  means  of  their  rapid  discharge,  combined  with 
their  brief  sea  passage  of  thirty-six  hours,  will 
compete  with  the  coal  trade  of  the  railways. 

Leaving  this  hydraulic  "  Hercules"  at  his  la- 
bours— with  a  notion  that  he  would  settle  that 
n  about  twenty  minutes 
d  into  the  subterranean 


Prom  The  Leisure  Hour 

A  Morning  at  the  Victoria  Docks. 

The  Victoria  London  Docks,  the  largest  docks 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  in  position  those  the 
most  easily  and  most  readily  accessible  from  the 
river,  are  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  in  what  used  to  be  a  part  of  Plaistow 
Marshes,  at  a  trifling  distance  from  North  Wool- 
wich on  the  one  hand,  and  Blackwall  on  the  other. 
The  North  W^oolwich  Railway,  which  traverses  the 
docks  at  what  is  now  their  eastern  limit,  but  will 
one  day  be  their  centre,  connects  them  with  the 
Blackwall  and  the  Eastern  Counties  lines,  and 
through  them,  with  the  entire  railway  communica- 
tion of  the  country. 

We  have  received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  docks 
this  morning,  with  the  understanding  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  attractions  of  the  place,  there  is 
something  especially  remarkable  to  be  seen.  Alight- 
ing from  the  Blackwall  Railway  train,  and  step- 
ping on  board  a  small  steamer  in  attendance,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  few  minutes  landed  on  the  stony 
I  marge  of  the  tidal  basin,  and  forming  part  of 
very  numerous  company  assembled  to  inspect  the 'Augean  stable  bii 
.imposing  characteristics  of  the  place  and  to  specu-  .or  so — we  follow 

late  upon  the  forthcoming  novelties.  The  docks 'regions  of  the  dock-;,  and,  armed  with  a  portable 
themselves,  the  water  area  of  which  comprises  J lamp  each,  are  soon  threading  the  endless  mazes 
nearly  a  hundred  acres,  afford  a  scene  sufficiently 'and  labyrinths  of  an  underground  world  of  .-pirits 
interesting  to  a  stranger.  A  brood  of  huge  mer- 1 — and  wines.  The  arrangements  here  differ  in  no 
chantmen  and  magnificent  steamers,  sleeping  observable  respect  from  those  in  the  London  Docks, 
quietly  in  their  shadows,  and  unfurling  their  fes-  'nearer  the  Tower;  there  is  the  same  interminable 
five  flags  to  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze,  make  a  area  of  barrels,  the  same  vinous  and  spirituous 
gay  and  spirit-stirring  picture.  These  "  flocks  i odour,  the  same  sombre  gloom,  dimly  lighted  bj 
that  pasture  on  the  deep,"  though  here  penned  in  pendant  oil  lamps,  the  same  long  perspectives,  ter- 
their  tranquil  fold,  send  the  imagination  wander- iminatiug  in  unfathomable  darkness.  The  lions  of 
ing  over  the  illimitable  ocean,  and  one  recalls  the  the  place  are  certain  monster  vats,  emulating  in 
perils  they  have  passed  in  struggling  with  the  tem-  j  diameter  the  huge  granite  towers  of  some  feudal 
pest  and  battling  with  the  gale.  ]  fortress,  one  of  which  we  note  contains  a  supplj 

But  we  don't  come  here  to  indulge  in  flights  of  |  for  old  London,  when  we  shall  stand  in  need  ol 
the  imagination,  and  are  reminded  of  that  by  the  jit,  of  twelve  thousand  gallons  of  brandy, 
observation  of  a  friend  at  our  elbow,  who  points  On  getting  again  into  daylight,  we  are  just  il 
out  a  fine  vessel  lying  alongside  one  of  the  wharves,  time  to  witness  the  exploits  of  a  somewhat  UB- 
and  who  is  discharging  her  cargo  from  three  gainly-looking  monster,  in  the  shape  of  a  locomo- 
yawning  hatchways  at  once,  at  such  an  intempe- jtive,  which  has  undertaken  to  run  a  race  oven 
rate  rate  as  might  lead  one  to  fancy  she  is  heartily  [road  of  loose  rubbly  stones,  and  drag  a  heavily- 
tired  of  it.  The  thing  is  done  with  comparative  i loaded  wagon  after  it — laying  down  its  own  railB 
quickness,  and  with  very  few  hands;  there  is  no 'as  it  goes  along.  This  it  does,  without  making 
hauling  at  pulleys,  or  grinding  at  cranes;  but  nmch  fuss  about  it,  in  spite  of  the  rough  loose  road 
bales,  bundles,  and  paekiug-cases  are  fished  out  of  I  The  rails  upon  which  it  travels  are  divided  into 
the  hold  in  rapid  succession  by  an  angling  machine  sections  of  some  thirty  inches  each,  and  are  mounted 
of  a  kind  as  novel  in  its  construction,  so  far  as  our 'ou  solid  beams,  which,  performing  the  part  ofi 
knowledge  of  such  things  extends,  as  it  is  adapted  sleepers,  prevent  them  from  sinking  deeply  into  the 
for  the  service  it  has  to  perform.  The  moving  loose  soil:  both  are  attached  to  the  wheel-  of  the 
power  of  the  curious  engine  which  does  all  this  locomotive  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  only  traol 
heavy  work  is  hydraulic  pressure,  applied  by  means  upon  which  they  can  run.  The  rate  of  progress 
of  appropriate  machinery  to  the  lifting  of  heavy  |made  is  of  course  greatly  dependent  on  the  nature' 
weights  and  depositing  them  on  the  wharves  or  in  of  the  ground,  but  is  said  to  average  that  of  tbi 
the  store-houses.  Curious  to  witness  the  working  old  stage-coach,  or  about  eight  miles  an  hour. 
of  the  engine,  we  mount  to  the  entrance  of  the  j  While  wc  are  speculating  on  the  various  uses  t.' 
chamber  in  which  it  stands,  and  look  in  and  I  which  such  a  locomotive  might  be  applied  iu  a 
around;  it  is  comparable  to  nothing  in  the  whole  country  devoid  of  railways — such  as  the  ploughing 
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01  mcultivated  wastes,  the  transport  of  baggage  pure  sympathy  with   the  blessed  suflforing  Spirit, 
•oops  over  arid  deserts,  etc., — the  sigiiii!  is  given,  the  higher  we  shall  be  raised  by  the  rrutb,  when 


off  the  monster  starts,  pawing  in  a  most  omi- 

I  manner,    and   crashing  and    puffing  its  way 
the  pulverizing  stones.     It  pulls  up  in  a  few 

ites  at  the  end  of  the  road,  diminished  to  the 

of  a  toy. 

ut  now  the  company  are  gathering  on  the  plat- 
iSa  of  one  of  the   central   basins   to  witness  the 

brmance  of  the  great  novelty  of  the  day  which 

brought  them  together.  That  submarine  phc- 
lAenon,  the  Nautilus,  will  exhibit  her  astouish- 

powers  and  uses,  and  the  rationale  of  her  con- 
8  Iction  will  be  explained.  There  she  lies  in  the 
ci'.re  of  the   basin.     In   diameter   she   is   about 

ve  feet,  and,  with  her  top  slightly  domed, 
ried  above  the  water,  shows  as  much  like  a  co- 
1<  al  teapot  without  a  handle  as  anything  to  which 

might  be   compared.     An  American  gentle- 

— the  Nautilus  being  an  American  invention — 
niints  an  extemporized   rostrum,  and  begins  an 

anation  of  the  principle  on  which  she  is  con- 

cted.  The  invention  is  based  on  the  common 
bell,  which  is  so  much  in  use  for  purposes 
olsubaqueous  architecture,  and  which,  as  our 
r(  iers  know,  is  nothing  more  than  an  inverted 
t!  £  let  down  into  the  water  by  suspension  from 
,  and  supplied  with  air,  for  the  use  of  those 
work  within  it,  by  means  of  force-pumps, 
!  operations  are  directed  by  signals  from  the 
wlkers.  The  Nautilus,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
SI  )ended,  and  is  totally  independent  in  her  move- 

ts,  without  any  connection  with  persons  or  m 

lery  on  the  surface  or  the  sh 
s(  id   to   any  depth  desired ;  she  can  be   moved 

ut  to  any  part  of  the  bottom  at  the  will  of  those 

lin  her ;  she  can  carry  weights  of  many  tons 
fi  a  one  part  of  the  bottom  to  another ;  and  she 
rise  to  the  surface  either  with  these  heavy 
w  ;hts  or  without  them,  whenever  the  navigators 
c  )se.  If  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  con- 
ti  e  long  beneath  the  surface,  she  must  be  sup- 
p  d  with  air  continuously  by  the  force-pump,  in 
tl|same  manner  as  the  common  diving-bell ;   but 

.ccident  to  the  force-pump  or  its  machinery  will 

affect  her  safety,  as  she  can  float  at  will,  and 

ny  moment. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


It  arises.  For  it  must  arise  and  come  into  domi- 
nion over  all  opposers  and  gainsayers;  and  blessed 
will  all  such  be  who  are  willing  to  keep  company 
with  it,  and  not  only  to  believe  in,  but  even  to  suf- 
fer with  it  and  for  it.  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
it  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  Ibllow  Truth  when  it  is 
exalted  and  triumphs  over  all  and  reigns  in  glory, 
then  many  will  speak  well  of  it;  but  when  it 
comes  to  suffer,  be  buffeted,  mocked  and  reviled, 
then  comes  the  trial  of  our  love,  and  many  we  see 
who  are  not  willing  or  able  to  bear  these  things. — 
Deborah  Bell. 

Rejoicing  but  through  Suffering. — There  is  a 


spirit 


which  I  feel,  that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Selections. 

Divine  Love. — Oh !  how  sweet  is  love !  how 

p  isant  is  its  nature  !   how  takingly  doth  it  be- 

""  in  every  condition,  upon  every  occasion, 

t(  ;very  person,   and   about   every  thing !     How 

t(  lerly,  how  readily,  doth  it  help  and  serve  the 

ninest!     How   patiently,   how   meekly,   doth   it 

all  things,  either  from  God  or  man,  how  un- 

ectedly  soever  they  come,  or  how  hard  soever 

seem  !     How  doth  it  believe,  how  doth  it  hope, 

doth   it  excuse,  how  doth   it  cover  even  that 

w|ch  seemeth  not  to  be  excusable,  and  not  fit  to 

overed  !     How  kind  is  it  even  in  its  intcrpre- 

tSpaa  and  charges  concerning  miscarriages  !     It 

overchargeth,  it  never  grates  upon  the  spirit 

oliim  whom  it  reprehends ;  it  never  hardens  ;  it 

n  3r  provokes;  but   carrieth   a  meltingnesi  and 

p  er  of  convietion  with  it. — Isaac  Peningtoii. 

''atience  in  Suffering. — Zion's  mourning  chil- 
d|n  are  often  in  deep  sorrow  for  her  sake,  and 


tl  fi 


crying, 


Ho 


long,   0  Lord !  will  it  be,  ere 


to  revenge  any  wrong;  but  delights  to  endure  all 
things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the  end.  Its 
hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and  contenliou,  and  to 
weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  whatever 
is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It  sees  to  the 
end  of  all  temptations;  as  it  bears  no  evil  in  itself, 
so  it  conceives  none  in  thought  to  any  other.  If 
it  be  betrayed,  it  bears  it ;  for  its  ground  and  spring 
is  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God.  Its  crown 
is  meekness  ;  its  life  is  everlasting  love  unfeigned. 
It  takes  its  kingdom  with  entreaty,  and  not  with 
contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of  mind.  In 
God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else  regard 
it,  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is  conceived  in  sorrow, 
and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it;  nor  doth 
it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression.  It  never  re- 
joieeth,  but  through  sufferings;  for  with  the  world  s 
She  can  de-|joy  it  is  murdered.  I  found  it  alone,  being  for- 
saken. I  have  fellowship  therein,  with  those  who 
lived  in  dens  and  desolate  places  in  the  earth ; 
who  through  death  obtained  this  resurrection,  and 
eternal,  holy  life  I — James  Naylor. 

The  love  of  Ease  and  leant  of  Zeal. — Such  as 
the.se  will  tell  us,  we  must  not  be  too  sharp  upon 
our  children  or  other  young  men,  though  they  are 
inclined  to  be  a  little  too  fine  or  airy ;  we  mu-t 
bear  with  them  ;  we  hope  they  will  see  better  in 
time,  and  that  the  Lord  will  work  upon  their 
hearts,  as  he  did  upon  ours  in  the  beginning;  tor 
we  cannot  change  their  hearts,  it  is  the  Lord  must 
do  that;  in  the  mean  time  we  must  draw  them  by 
love  and  tenderness.  And  thus  they  go  on  with 
their  ea.sy  and  foolish,  what  if  I  say  wicked,  indul- 
gence, until  a  spirit  of  pride,  liberty  and  stubborn- 
ness gets  such  root,  and  is  so  fixed  in  such  liber- 
tines, that  they  are  past  advice,  or  counsel,  of 
either  parents  or  elders.  Then  they  set  up  for 
themselves,  and  tell  us,  there  is  no  religion  in 
clothes,  new  fashions,  this  or  the  other  thing,  and 
that  they  will  see  for  themselves,  and  be  convinced 
for  themselves,  before  they  put  them  away. — 
Joseph  Pike. 

Reverent  Obedience. — However  strange,  pain- 
ful., or,  in  the  world's  eye,  even  absurd,  the  things 
may  seem  which  are  required  of  thee,  either  in  a 
way  of  doing  or  of  suffering,  by  the  gentle  touches 
of  the  Spiiit  of  the  Lord  in  the  secret  of  thy 
heart,  most  faithfuLlij  observe  and  endeavour  to 
obey  them.  Thou  dost  not  know  what  this  reve- 
rent obedience  will  do  for  thee,  in  the  advancing 
thy  acquaintance  with  God,  and  promoting  thy 
own  spiritual  peace  and  welfare;  nor  yet  what  it 
may  be  the  means  of  producing,  for  the  everlast- 
ing good   of   thy   fellow-creatures.     For,    as   the 


tl  1  take  unto  thyself  thy  great  power,  and  reig 
o  r  all  in  thine  excellent  glory.  But  although  it 
is  3ry  unpleasant  to  see  Truth  trampled  upon  and 
offering,  and  its  faithful  servants  suffering 
wt  it ;  yet  I  do  believe,  the  greater  its  suffering 
nd  the  lower  we  bow  and  are  baptized  in  a 


Lord  was  with  Samuel,  and  "  did  let  none  of  his 
words  fall  to  the  ground,"  (1  Sam.  iii.  19,)  so  is 
he,  in  like  manner,  with  his  true  servants  in  every 
age,  if  they  will  but  faithfully  yield  themselves  to 
all  his  requirements. 

Of  all  forms,  reforms  are  the  best. 


The   Pulse. 

Every  one  knows  that  among  the  numerous  in- 
quiries and  examinations  which  precede  the  pre- 
scription of  a  careful  physician,  the  state  of  the 
pulse  is  never  omitted  ;  yet  as  it  is  probable  that 
few  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
for  this  inquiry,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  facts  to  be  learned  from  it,  we  think  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  if  we  enumerate  some  of  the 
more  prominent  ones. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  premise  that  by  the 
pulse  is  meant  the  beat  of  an  artery,  and  that  the 
one  commonly  chosen  for  examination  is  the  radial 
artery,  which  l"iits  at  the  wrist.  The  first  point 
generally  attended  to  is  the  number  of  the  beats ; 
and  since  in  this,  as  in  all  other  medical  questions, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  wilh  the  ^'ate  of 
health  in  order  to  recognize  any  deviation  frjm  it, 
we  must  mention  the  ordinary  frequency  of  the 
pulse  at  different  ages.  In  the  new-born  infant, 
it  is  from  130  to  140  iu  a  minute  ;  but  decreases 
in  frequency  as  life  advances ;  so  that,  in  a  middle- 
aged  adult  iu  perfect  health,  it  is  from  72  to  75. 
In  the  decline  of  life,  it  is  slojver  than  this,  and 
falls  to  about  60.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can 
suppose  a  practitioner  ignorant  of  these  plain  facts, 
he  would  be  liable  to  make  the  most  absurd  blun- 
ders, and  might  imagine  a  boy  of  ten  to  be  labour- 
ing under  some  grievous  disease,  because  his  pulse 
had  not  the  slow  sobriety  of  his  graudlather's.  A 
more  likely  error  is,  to  mi^take  the  influence  of 
some  temporary  cause  for  the  effect  of  a  more  per- 
manent disease :  thus,  in  a  nervous  patient,  the 
doctor's  knock  at  the  door  will  quicken  the  pulse 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  beats  in  a  minute.  This 
fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  sagacious 
Celsus,  who  says,  "  The  pulse  will  be  altered  by 
the  approach  of  the  physician  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  patient  doubting  what  his  opinion  of  the  case 
niay  be.  For  this  reason,  a  skilful  physician  will 
not  feel  the  pulse  as  soon  as  he  comes;  but  he  will 
first  sit  down  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ask 
how  the  patient  is, — soothing  him,  if  he  be  timor- 
ous, by  the  kindness  of  his  conversation,  and 
afterwards  applying  his  hand  to  the  patient's 
arm." 

Granting,  however,  that  these  sources  of  error 
are  avoided,  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  will  afford 
most  important  information.  If  in  a  person,  for 
example,  whose  pulse  is  usually  72,  the  beats  rise 
in  number  to  9ti,  some  alarming  disease  is  cer- 
tainly present ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it 
have  permanently  sunk  to  50,  it  is  but  too  proba- 
ble that  the  source  of  the  circulation,  the  heart 
itself,  is  labouring  under  incurable  disease,  or  that 
some  other  of  the  great  springs  of  Hfe  is  irreme- 
diably injured. 

Supposing,  again,  the  pulse  to  be  72,  each  beat 
ought  to  occur  at  an  interval  of  five-sixths  of  a 
second  ;  but  should  any  deviation  from  this  rhythm 
be  perceived,  the  pulse  is  then  said  to  be  irregular. 
The  varieties  of  irregularity  are  infinite  ;  but  there 
is  one  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  particular  men- 
tion. It  will  hiippen  sometimes  that  the  interval 
between  two  beats  is  so  much  longer  than  waa 
expected,  that  it  would  seem  that  one  beat  had 
been  omitted  ;  in  this  case  the  pulse  is  said  to 
be  an  intermittent  one.  When  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  irregular,  the  beat  of  the  pulse  is  so  like- 
wise ;  but  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  the 
latter  irregularity  takes  place  without  the  former 
one,  from  some  morbid  cause  existing  between  tlje 
heart  and  the  wrist.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the  physician 
examines  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  that 
at  the  wri.-t, — ^ju.-t  as  the  diligent  student,  discon- 
tented with  the  narrow  limits  of  provincial  infor- 
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malion,  repairs   to   the   nietropoUs    to   pur=ue   liis 
scientific  iiiquiiies. 

The  streuc;th  or  feebk-ncss  of  the  puUe,  its 
harduess  or  softness,  aud  icuumerable  other  qua- 
lities, might  be  discus^^ed  here;  but,  from  the  great 
difficulty  atteudiog  aiiv  examiuatiou  of  these  points, 
and  the  tecliuical  niceties  involved  in  anything 
more  than  a  bare  mention  of  them,  we  ouiit  them. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  it  would  be  uu- 
pardouable  to  pjss  over  in  silence :  s-ouietimes  no 
pulsation  can  be  lelt  at  (he  usual  part  of  the  wrist. 
This  ujaj  proceed  from  so  great  a  languor  of  the 
circulution  that  it  is  imperceptible  at  the  extremi- 
ties; or  from  the  radial  artery  (the  one  usually 
felt)  being  Ossified  ;  or  from  an  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm. — Penny  Ma- 
gazine. 


For  "  Tlie  FrienJ." 

BiaGR.UHIC.U   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  mera'ocrt 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadeliihia. 

ABRAHAM    FARRINGTOX. 

(Continued  from  page  304.) 

Eeturuinjf  towards  the  close  of  the  Ninth  month 
to  York,  Abraham  Farrington,  from  the  latter 
place,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Samuel  and 
Susanna  Fother;;ill:  — 

"  York,  Tenth  mo.  lEt,  1707. 

"  This  may  inform  you  that  I  yet  live,  although 
my  suflFering  at  times  is  coniiderable,  both  in  head 
and  heart.  Indeed,  such  is  the  ttate  of  the  church 
in  general,  that  I  think  I  am  called  to  sufi'er  with 
it,  both  in  body  and  mind — the  whole  head  is  sick, 
and  the  whole  heart  faint.  The  mystery  as  well 
as  the  misery  is,  that  so  few  lay  it  to  heart,  or  seek 
relief.  To  have  the  earth  cleave  under  us,  or  the 
sea  overflowing  us,  would  cause  great  lamentation 
and  outcry;  yet  to  see  the  world,  earth  and  sea, 
swallowing  up  almost  whole  counties,  in  a  religious 
sense,  and  we  at  ease,  thinking  all  is  well,  is  sur- 
prising. 

"  Thy  letters  were  to  my  comfort — as  a  glass 
wherein  we  sometimes  see  one  another — so  excel- 
lent is  this  kind  of  correspondence  to  distant 
Friends.  Sometimes  like  apples  of  gold  on  pic- 
tures of  silver — pictures  set  up  in  our  best  room, 
that  is, — the  heart,  —  or  as  nails  in  a  sure  place, — 
or  as  goads,  to  prick  one  another  forward,  or  to 
keep  back ;  for  poor  oxen,  old  oxen,  with  a  load, 
go  heavily  and  dully  up  hill,  and  sometimes  run 
too  fast  down.  These  epistles  renew  the  epistles 
formerly  written  in  our  hearts.  Such  have  been 
thy  kind  letters,  with  divers  others  from  worthy 
Friends.  I  received  one  from  John  Pemberton, — 
and  one  from  John  Churchman,  who  says,  '  We 
are  now  going  to  an  Indian  treaty,  to  be  held  at 
Easton,  in  Bucks  County,  though  we  have  been 
repeatedly  informed  by  the  Governor  that  it  was 
his  desire  we  should  not  attend,  as  we  had  done 
at  some  heretofore,  from  an  intimation  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Proprietary,  that  it  was  of- 
fensive to  the  ministry  in  England.  Our  sense  of 
duty  in  this  afi'air,  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  is 
too  deeply  impressed  to  be  rubbed  out  by  repulses, 
or  disdainful  flouts,  arising  from  misconstructions 
of  our  intentions,  which  are  pretty  liberally  be- 
stowed on  us  at  present.  But  our  proceedings, 
manifesting  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions,  when 
they  come  to  appear  in  public  view,  may  set  things 
in  another  light.' 

"  Thus  we  see  how  that  which  lets  will  lot,  until 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  way.  But,  surely,  if  Friends 
keep  their  places  in  the  Truth,  there  is  no  sword 
formed  against  it  will  prosper,  and  every  tongue 
rising  against  its  judgment,  will  be  condemned. 


I  am  persuaded  that  stillness  and  patitnee,  when 
we  have  done  our  duty  honestly,  are  safett  to  abide 
in;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lord  will  make  a 
way  for  his  Truth  and  people,  and  their  enemies 
will  iall. 

"I  came  almost  directly  from  the  Korthern 
Dales  to  this  place. 

"  Let  us  not  forget  the  rock,  nor  the  hole  of  the 
pit  from  whence  we  were  dug.  It  is  a  rugged 
place  to  get  to  and  from.  I  left  it  too  toou.  If  I 
should  have  my  age  renewed,  and  wings  as  an 
eagle, — or  as  giant  refreshed  with  wine  from  the 
true  vine  ; — or,  in  thy  language,  be  warmed  with 
fire  from  above  ; — or,  if  my  iUaster  would  give  the 
signal,  and  array  me  in  his  own  livery,  i  would 
venture  his  pay.  This,  with  dear  love,  from 
your  poor  old  friend, 

"  Abraham  Farrington." 

After  leaving  Yorkshire,  Abraham  turned  into 
the  midland  counties,  going  to  Leicester,  where  he 
m.ide  his  home  with  Edward  Gulson.  He  attended 
some  meetings  there,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
London,  which  he  reached  about  the  close  of  the 
year,  his  strength  much  worn  down  through  his 
arduous  labours,  and  quite  indisposed  in  body. 
Edward  Gulson  having  been  informed  that  some 
members  among  Friends  in  America  were  afraid 
that  honest  Abraham's  zeal  against  wrong  things, 
and  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  discipline, 
might  lead  to  some  unpleasant  scenes  in  England, 
where  the  discipline  was  much  relaxed,  felt  him- 
self bound  to  bear  this  testimouy  concerning  him, 
and  his  service  in  Leicestershire.  "  If  the  same 
degree  of  strength  and  ability  showed  themselves 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  journey,  as  here, 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  his  zeal.  It  ap- 
peared not  at  all  to  exceed  the  measure  of  Divine 
wisdom.  My  mind  was  much  afieeted  by  the 
power  of  his  ministry ;  not  many  have  appeared 
amongst  us,  endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of 
Divine  discernment,  love  and  authority  than  he. 
In  our  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Discipline  he  was 
led  to  speak  of  the  state,  not  only  of  the  Friends 
present,  but  of  absent  ones,  active  in  the  discipline, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  so  justly,  clearly  and  fully, 
as  to  astonish  those  who  had  left  them  at  home. 
I  have  often  been  bowed  in  thankfulness  for  the 
great  degree  of  Divine  favour,  conferred  by  his 
visit  to  us.  His  attendance  at  our  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  his  stay  until  our  following  First-day 
meeting,  and  the  wetness  of  the  weather,  afi'orded 
me  about  a  week  of  his  company.  My  mind  was 
drawn  in  much  love  towards  him,  whilst  I  could 
but  lament  the  bodily  infirmities  of 'his  old  age. 
I  was  grieved  that  anything  should  in  the  least 
hinder  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  or 
render  wearisome  and  painful  the  travelling  in  the 
service  his  Master  had  called  him  to,  and  so  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for.  His  gift  in  discipline 
was  great,  and  his  labour  therein  joyfully  received, 
as  was  that  of  the  other  Friends  from  the  same 
quarter  [Americans.]  The  help  of  him  who  might 
be  thought  the  busiest  by  some,  was  very  accept- 
able. Be  it  known  amongst  you,  that  there  are  in 
Europe  many  lovers  of  good  order,  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  to  these,  none 
have  been  more  acceptable  than  the  Americans. 
Abraham  visited  only  three  of  our  five  Monthly 
Meetings,  stayed  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  went 
for  London. 

"  Since  I  began  to  write,  John  Bradford,  a  valua- 
ble Friend,  came  to  my  house.  In  conversation 
he  mentioned  Abraham  with  much  affection,  and 
manifested  his  great  esteem  of  his  extraordinary 
service  in  this  land.  He  accompanied  him  about 
four  months.  He  says  he  told  him  he  had  felt  the 
concern  to  make  the  visit  for  thirty  years.     He 


says,  "  His  service,  as  it  justly  deserved,  had  gre 
place  in  the  minds  of  many  who  gladly  heard  Lh 
It  tended  to  the  reviving  the  spirits  of  the  humb 
and  lowly-minded,  was  to  the  relief  of  the  neec 
and  oppressed,  was  to  the  comfort  of  the  mournei 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  Faith,  whereby  the  we£ 
became  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
His  Spirit  waxed  bold,  and  were  made  valia 
for  the  cause  of  Truth.  His  labour,  in  short,  w; 
not  in  vain,  but  great,  and  greatly  blessed,  to  ti 
good  of  many,  who  retain  a  fresh,  lively  ai 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  services  he  was  e; 
gaged  in,  and  to  admiration  was  furnished  ai 
fitted  for." 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
GOOD  PROMISED  TO  ISRAEL. 
Come  thou  with   us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good:  fc 
the  Lord  h.ah  sjioken  ^ood  concerning  Israel.— Xum 


Good  for  Zion,  God  hath  spoken. 

Hotter  than  her  glorious  prime; 
Nevtr  ciiu  His  word  he  broken, 

All  shall  be  fulfilled  in  time. 

Doubt  not  then  thou  feeble-hearted. 

Though  her  walls  in  ruins  lie  ; 
God  haih  not  from  her  departed, 

1q  her  weakness  He  is  nigh. 

Man,  impatient  in  his  sorrow, 

Sees  no  end  to  present  woe  ; 
Faint  his  hope  of  joy  to-morrow,  f 

Faith  is  feeble — Love  is  low. 

Though  the  Prophet  rapt  in  vision. 

Could  of  Zion's  good  proclaim, 
Trace  the  future  with  precision, 

Promise  in  Jehovah's  name ; 

Point  the  flocking  of  each  nation. 

To  the  brightness  of  her  rays  ; 
Call  her  walls  of  light.  Salvation, 

Aud  her  gates  of  glory.  Praise ; 

Yet  when  o'er  the  gladdening  duty. 
Hear  Him.  mouru  with  saddest  word, 

That  her  holy  house  of  Beauty, 

Where  their  fathers  praised  the  Lord, 

Robbed  and  spoiled  by  fiery  flashes. 

Of  the  glory  which  had  graced  ; 
Lay,  in  blackened  stones  and  ashes, 

With  all  pleasant  things  laid  waste. 

Put  the  Lord  again  anointed ; 

Took  away  his  soul's  eclipse. 
To  a  work  of  joy  appointed  ; 

Placed  his  message  on  his  lips. 

Sweeter     ords  were  spoken  never. 
To  his  mourning  children's  state  ; 
'  Be  ye  glad,  and  joy  forever. 
In  the  work  which  I  create. 

'  A  M  joicing,  pure  and  holy 

Zion  shall  all  thoughts  employ; 
And  her  people  now  so  lowly. 
To  all  nations  be  a  joy." 

From  the  past,  fresh  hope  receiving, 
As  God's  loving  power  we  trace, 

Let  us  leave  our  futile  grieving  ; 
Trust  the  promises  of  Grace. 

At  His  bidding,  many  a  servant, 

Did  a  voice  of  comfort  raise, 
■\Vhilst  the  message,  pure,  and  fervent, 

Spoke  of  Zion's  brighter  days. 

Days  of  holv,  inward  gladness, 

When  her  God  should  be  her  light, 

Give  rejoicing  for  her  sadness. 
And  array  in  robes  of  white. 

Sooner  shall  the  host  of  heaven, 


Than  the  message  God  has  given, 
Unestablished  pass  away. 
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le  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 

London,  bij  adjournnunts  Irom  the  18th  of  tltc 

Kith  nionlii  to  the  Tith  of  the  same,  inclusive, 

.859. 

the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 

in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 
Dear  Friends, — We   salute   you    in    the    fresh 
wings   of  the  love  of  Christ;   with  the  earne.st 
ire  that  grace  and  peace  may  be  multiplied 

0  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
ins  our  Lord. 
'  Other  loundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 

d,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  a  foundation  pnparcd 

1  fitted  in  unsearchable  wisdom  ;  giving  form, 
port  and  strength  to  the  Lord's  spiritual  temple. 

Jnto  you  therefore  which  believe,"  saith  the 
)ostle,  "  He  is  precious."  But  it  is  only  in 
ng  to  Christ  as  unto  Him  that  liveth  and 
feth  life,  and  in  really  resting  the  soul  upon  Him, 
It  his  preciousness  can  be  known.  "  Chosen  of 
d,"  He  is  yet  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
rldly-wise  and  self-righteous,  a  stone  of  stum- 
Dg,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  to  the  impenitent  and 
lobedient.  Have  we,  dear  Friends,  every  one  of 
thus  come  unto  Christ  l  Are  we  building  upoi 
11,  the  rock  of  our  salvation,  on  whom  all  our 
pes  must  rest?  Every  stone  which  is  to  have  a 
ice  in  the  spiritual  building,  must  be  brought 
"er  the  hand  of  the  great  Master-builder,  to  be 
WD,  squared  and  polished  according  to  his  will 
For  those  who  may  be  living  in  a  state  of  in- 
ference, or  be  satisfying  themselves  with  a  for- 
1  profession,  fervent  is  the  travail  of  our  spirits, 
at  they  may  be  aroused  from  their  slumber  and 
red  up  to  diligence,  ere  the  night  closes  upon 
m.     Awful,  iiideed,  is  their  condition  to  whoi 

will  address  the  final  sentence,  "  I  never  knew 
1."  Delay  no  longer,  we  entreat  you.  Let  not 
;  thought  of  your  coldness  or  hardness  keep  you 

k.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  quickens 
u  to  a  sense  of  your  state.     Open  your  hearts  to 

'ove  of  your  Kedeemer.     He  who  pleads  with 
u  in  righteousness  is  mighty  to  save, 
And   you   who  in  the  largeness  of  the  Father's 
e  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  may  it  j  cession   of   faithful 
yours,  with  all  perseverance,  to  press  after  an 
reasing  conformity  to  the  image  of  Him  whose 

e  you  bear.     The  fruit-bearing  branch,  even 

st  abiding  in  the  vine,  requires  much  and  fre- 
ent  pruning,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit, 
t  none  shrink  from  the  needful  discipline.     Fol- 

ing  Him  who   suffered   for  them   in   the  fle=h. 


istence,  no  life  is  too  long  for  the  performance  of  chri.stian  interest  has  been  afresh  awakened  for  our 
the  duties  wliich  He  who  measures  it  out,  appoints:  friends  there.  Our  attention  has  been  also  directed 
for  it.  May  you  then,  beloved  Fi lends,  in  the' towards  those  in  Norway,  who  have  been  brought 
middle  or  more  advanced  stages  of  life,  be  faithful  \  to  unite  in  our  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gos- 

your  several  stewardships.     Beware,  we  entreat!  pel  dispensation.     For  these  dear  friends,  and  for 

u,  of  the  beguilcments   of  ease  and   self-indul- 
gence ;    of   being   absorbed   by  the   cares   of   the 


ed   by  its  entangleu.ents.     Hon- 
edeemed  from  the  eucumbr; 


the  few  who  are  similarly  circumstanced  in  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  many  in  re- 
mote and  isolated  situations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, our  sympathy  has  been  called  forth.     We 


orld,  or  hinde 

tly  seek  to  be 
of  earth;  dwell  in  retirement  of  spirit  before  the  [have  afresh  felt  the  preciousness  of  the  bond  of 
Lord,  and  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  faith  andj  christian  brotherhood  ;  and  our  desires  have  been 
love  of  Christ,  ^^■hether  it  be  in  the  family,  or  renewed  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
in  the  shop,  in  the  market,  the  bank,  or  the  board-  Christ  throughout  the  world.  May  a  truly  reli- 
room,  in  those  things  which  belong  to  your  private,  gious  exercise  of  mind 


1  this  account  be  cherished 


or  to  your  public  duties,  let  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
shine  through  all.  The  parent,  the  master,  the 
man  of  business,  the  citizen,  the  servant,  each  has 
a  testimony  to  bear  for  Christ.  Let  all  be  willing 
to  dwell  under  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  and 
of  their  needs.  Let  our  prayers  be  fervent,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  for  ourselves  and  lor  others.  May 
those  upon  whom  it  rightly  devolves  be  diligent  in 
feeding  the  Lord's  flock,  and  in  gathering  souls  to 
Christ.  And  may  none,  whatever  their  position, 
overlook  the  lesser  openings  of  duty.  A  word  of 
counsel,  of  reproof,  or  of  encouragement,  spoken 
in  season,  in  ever  so  broken  a  manner,  whether  in 
the  family  and  social  circle,  or  more  publicly,  how 
good  it  is  !  How  often  does  it  reach  the  witness  in 
the  hearts  of  others  !  How  often  does  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  attend  it!  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  christian  duty  of  watching  over  one  another 
for  good.  Each  may  be  called  to  manifest  his  in- 
terest, by  word  or  deed,  on  behalf  of  a  brother  or 
a  sister ;  and  thus  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
Divine  Master,  who~e  whole  life  ^ 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and  infirmities  of  man. 
In  the  remembrance  of  many  beloved  and  hon- 
oured brethren  and  sisters,  who  now  rest  from  their 
labours,  warm  are  our  desires  tbat  oar  dear  friends, 
of  every  age  and  condition,  may  be  freely  given  up 
to  the  Lord's  di.-^posal.  Walking  before  Him  as  a 
retired,  self  sacrificing,  spiritually-minded  people, 
may  He  be  more  and  more  known  to  dwell  amongst 
us,  distributing  of  his  gifts,  and  preparing  a  suc- 
bourers.     ^Ve  would   speak 


by  all  our  members. 

Our  hearts  have  been  filled  with  sorrow  iu  con- 
templating the  fresh  outbreak  of  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  We  mourn  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life,  the  devastation  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  every  kind  which,  upon  a  tremendous  scale, 
must  result  from  it,  even  if  limited  to  the  nations 
already  engaged  in  the  conflict.  Whilst  thank- 
fully rejoicing  that  our  beloved  country  has  hith- 
erto been  preserved  from  taking  part  therein,  and 
that  the  language  used  by  our  own  government 
and  by  statesmen  of  all  parties  has  been  favoura- 
ble to  the  continuance  of  a  pacific  policy,  we  can- 
not reflect  without  solicitude  upon  the  contagious 
tendency  of  war,  and  upon  the  symptoms  so  widely 
prevalent  of  a  spirit  prompt  both  to  take  and  to 
give  offence;  and  which  no  professions  of  inter- 
national amity,  however  sincere,  can  adequately 
counteract.  If  war  is  to  be  prevented,  the  spirit 
from  which  war  proceeds  must  be  excluded.  As 
with  individuals,  so  with  nations,  the  beginnings  of 
arked  by !  strife  must  be  watchfully  guarded  against.  To 
give  occasion  of  offence  or  jealousy  to  the  govern- 
ments or  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
whether  by  imputing  evil  motives,  by  needless 
alarms  of  invasion,  or  by  anything  approaching  to 
a  hostile  attitude,  is  incon^i^tent  alike  with  chris- 
tian duty,  and  with  true  patriotism.  We  ought, 
as  Englishmen,  to  remeniber  that  the  feelings  of 
our  neighbours  are  as  sensitive  and  as  much  en- 
titled to  con.-ideration  as  our  own:  and  if  our 
words  or  our  actions   tend   to  irritate   and  ofl'eud 


tenderly,  yet  plainly,  of  our  jealousy  lest  any  of  them,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  the  continuance  of 
our  dear  friends  should  be  keeping  back  from  that,  peace,  and  certainly  cannot  expect  that  the  blessing 
place  in  the  Lord's  iiouse  to  which  lie  is  calling  pronounced  on  the  peace-makers  will  rest  upon  our 
them.  We  hail  with  satisfaction  the  interest  taken  1  own  country.  It  is  our  concern  that  the  members 
by  many  of  them  in  works  of  benevolence.     We  [of  our  Keligious  Society  may  be  so  watchful  over 


iiing  themselves  with  the  same  mi 
diers  of  the  Lauib  are  made  strong  in  the  joy  of 
m  through  whom  they  have  received  the  atoue- 
it.  They  know  that  thtir  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
t  because  He  liveth  they  live  also.  May  we 
?  in  reverent  gratitude  before  Him,  under  the 
ise  of  his  love ;  and  in  the  renunciation  of  self, 
nk  nothing  which  He  may  require  in  proof  of 
r  allegiance  too  insignificant  tor  his  notice,  or 
)  great  for  his  power. 

Our  views  on  the  practical  and  self-denying 
aracter  of  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  remain 
changed.  As  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
llowed  its  free  course,  it  necessarily  works  from 
)  inward  to  the  outward  man,  influencing  our 
ole  conversation,  our  habits  and  our  demean- 
p;  teaching  those  who  submit  to  it  that  in  no- 
ng  are  they  their  own,  but  that  whatsoever  they 
,  whether  in  word  or  in  deed,  they  must  do  all 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  was  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist — may  it  be 
!  prayer  of  us  all — "  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
ys,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 
hatever  may  be  the  duration  of  our  earthly  ex- 


observing,  among  our  beloved  younger 

,  many  hopeful  evidences  of  attachmenttto 

nd,  the  true  the  cause  of  their  Redeemer.     The   sacrifices  of 

blessed    in   their  season.     But 


earlier  years 
larger  experience,  and  new  accessions  of  grace, 
call  for  still  increasing  devotedness.  May  there 
be  a  progressive  advancement  from  strength  to 
strength.  May  zeal  for  that  which  is  good  be  ever 
tempered  with  heavenly  wisdom.  Let  nothing  take 
the  place  of  that  love  which  draws  the  soul  to 
Christ,  as  its  rest  and  home.  May  all  keep  the 
eye  single  unto  Him  ;  prepared,  with  subjected 
hearts,  for  every  fresh  manifestation  of  his  counsel. 
Varied  are  the  services  of  his  household,  but  to 
each  the  language  is  applicable,  "  Be  ye  clean,  that 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord."  The  work  of  the 
Lord  is  ever  an  humbling  work,  bringing  low  and 
keeping  low.  Many  are  its  conflicts  and  humilia- 
tions, but  unspeakable  its  joys.  "  Where  I  am," 
saith  our  Holy  Redeemer,  "  there  shall  also  my 
servant  be  :  if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my 
Father  honour." 

We  have,  to  our  comfort,  maintained  at  this 
time  our  usual  correspondence  with  cur  brethren, 
both  in  Ireland  and  America.  In  turning  to  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  our 


their  thoughts,  their  words  and  their  actions,  as 
not  only  to  be  themselves  preserved  from  the  con- 
tagion of  a  martial  spirit,  but  to  be  enabled  by 
example  and  by  precept  to  do  their  full  part  to- 
wards counteracting  it. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  subject  to  which  we 
would  especially  and  affectionately  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  men  amongst  us.  We  ob- 
serve with  pain  that  arrangements  are  being  ex- 
tensively made  in  various  localities  to  organize 
Rifle  Clubs  and  Volunteer  Corps.  Great  is  the 
force  of  example  and  the  seductive  influence  of 
companionship  ;  and  some  who  in  their  monu-nts 
of  serious  reflection  would  refuse  to  take  the  life 
of  a  single  fellow-creature  even  to  save  their  own, 
may,  either  through  the  excitement  of  emulation, 
or  the  want  of  moral  courage  to  withstand  a  sneer, 
be  tempted  to  enter  into  pursuits,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  acquire  dexterity  and  certainty  in  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  May  our  dear  young 
friends  have  the  courage  to  resist  the  temptation  ; 
and  may  they  remember  that  if  herein  they  faith- 
fully confess  their  Lord  and  Master  before  men. 
He  will  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

The  christian  and  truly  scriptural  testimony  of 
our  Society  against  all  war  is  as  precious  to  us  as 
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ever  it  was  :  and  times  like  tlie  present  call  for  the 
faithful  maintenance  and  for  the  bold  and  uncom- 
promising declaration  of  it  before  the  world.  We 
dare  not  believe  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  en- 
joining the  love  of  enemies  and  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  has  pre^cribed  for  man  a  series  of  pre- 
cepts which  are  incapable  of  being  carried  out 
into  practice ;  or  of  which  the  practice  is  to  be 
postponed  till  all  shall  be  persuaded  to  act  upon 
them.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  incumbent 
upon  the  christian  now ;  and  that  we  have  in  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  the  distinct  intimation  of  their 
direct  application,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to 
nations  also. 

Great,  indeed,  must  be  the  change  before  our 
fellow-countrymen  generally,  and  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  other  profes-sedly  christian  States,  are 
brought  to  admit  that  all  war,  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive,  is  unlawful  for  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb  :  but  how  is  this  change  to  be  brought  about 
unless  by  faithfulness  in  word  and  deed  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  already  convinced  in  their 
consciences,  that  both  the  precepts  and  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord  enjoin  an  adherence  on  the  part 
of  his  disciples  to  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  inviolable  peace?  Time  was  when  the  unqua- 
lified assertion  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  the 
right  of  all  men  was  confined  to  the  members  of 
our  Religious  Society  and  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  other  enlightened  persons.  Time  was 
when  the  sinfulness  of  Negro  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade  was  recognized  by  very  iew  but  our 
own  members.  Time  was  when  the  conviction  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  all  oaths  for  the  christian,  and 
of  the  inconsistency  of  paying  for  the  support  of 
forms  of  worship  from  which  we  conscientiously 
dissent,  were  fruitful  sources  of  suffering  in  person 
and  estate  to  ourselves,  but  met  with  little  of  sym- 
pathy or  co-operation  Irom  our  fellow-christians. 
Yet  now  have  all  these  truths  (not  through  any 
merit  of  ours,  but  through  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,)  steadily  gained  ground,  till  they  have  ma- 
terially influenced  the  legislation  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  and  sensibly  modified  the  religious 
tenets  and  moral  sentiments  of  many  parts  of  pro- 
fessing Christendom.  Let  us  then,  beloved  Friends, 
with  a  hopeful  mind,  and  in  dependence  upon  Di- 
vine aid,  be  faithful  to  our  testimony  to  the  peace- 
able reign  of  the  Messiah,  in  all  its  fulness  and  in 
all  its  practical  details. 

We  came  together  under  a  sense  of  the  deep 
seriousness  of  the  object  of  our  assembling.  Many 
important  subjects  have  claimed  our  attention ; 
and  we  have,  in  reverent  thankfulness,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  have  been  helped  of  the  Lord.  He 
has  graciously  owned  us  in  our  varied  deliberations, 
and  we  separate  in  his  love. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

From  "  llalf-Uours  witli  the  Best  Authors." 

The  Canadian  Indians. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  rate  in  the  eastern  world 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  advances  over  its  victims, 
but  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  in  the  op 
posite  hemisphere  of  America  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  like  a  great  wave,  is  constantly 
rolling  towards  the  westward,  over  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  per 
annum. 

In  our  colonies,  the  rights  of  the  Indians  have 
been  more  carefully  attended  to.  The  British 
sovereign  and  British  parliament  have  faithfully 
respected  them ;  and  as  a  very  friendly  feeling 
exists  between  the  red  men  of  the  forest  and  their 
white  brethren,  our  governors  have  never  found 


any  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  title  of  ^^Faiher'^ 
by  which  the  Indians  invariably  address  them. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  just  feeling  and  this 
general  desire  of  our  countrymen  to  act  kindly 
towards  the  Indians,  it  had  for  some  time  been  in 
contemplation  in  Upper  Canada  to  prevail  upon  a 
portion  of  them  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  the 
crown,  and  to  remove  to  the  British  Manitoulin 
Islands  in  Lake  Huron. 

When  first  I  heard  of  this  project,  I  felt  much 
averse  to  it,  and,  by  repeated  personal  inspections 
of  the  territories  in  which  they  were  located,  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
real  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Canada,  and  whe- 
ther their  proposed  removal  would  be  advantageous 
to  t/iem,  as  well  as  to  the  province  ;  and  the  result 
of  my  inquiries  induced  me,  without  any  hesitation, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  recommending  to 
them  to  carry  this  arrangement  into  efl'ect. 

Whosoever,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  cultivates 
the  ground,  creates,  out  of  a  very  small  area,  food 
and  raiment  suffiiient  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
others ;  whereas  the  man  who  subsists  solely  on 
game  requires  even  for  his  own  family  a  large 
hunting-ground.  Now,  so  long  as  Canada  was 
very  thinly  peopled  with  whites,  an  Indian  pre- 
serve, as  large  as  one  of  our  counties  in  England, 
only  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  forest 
which  was  common  to  all,  and  thus,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  the  white  men  and  the  red  men,  with- 
out inconvenience  to  each  other,  followed  their  res- 
pective avocations;  the  latter  hunted,  while  the 
former  were  employing  themselves  in  cutting  down 
trees  or  in  laboriously  following  the  plough.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  Indian  preserves  be- 
came surrounded  by  small  patches  of  cleared  land; 
and  so  soon  as  this  was  effected,  the  truth  began 
to  appear  that  the  occupations  of  each  race  were 
not  only  dissimilar,  but  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
each  other.  For,  while  the  great  hunting-ground 
of  the  red  man  only  inconvenienced  the  white 
settler,  the  little  clearances  of  the  latter,  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  chained-up  barking  dogs, 
had  the  effect  of  first  scaring  and  then  gradually 
cutting  off  the  supplies  of  wild  animals  on  whose 
flesh  and  skins  the  red  race  had  been  subsisting ; 
besides  which,  every  trader  that  came  to  visit  the 
dwellings  of  the  white  man,  finding  it  profitable  to 
sell  whiskey  to  the  Indians,  and  the  fatal  results 
of  drunkenness,  of  small  pox,  and  other  disorders 
combined,  produced,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  most 
unfortunate  results. 

•  The  remedy  which  naturally  would  first 
itself  to  most  men,  and  which  actually  did  suggest 
itself  to  the  minds  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Sir 
John  Colborne,  and  other  administrators  of  the 
wovernmeut  who  paid  parental  attention  to  the  In- 
dians, was  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  hunting 
propensities,  and  tether  themselves  to  the  '  " 
occupations  of  their  white  brethren.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  the  Indians,  circumscribed  by  tempta 
tions  such  as  I  have  described,  had  become  a  race 
of  half-castes,  the  project  to  a  certain  degree  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  decoy  a 
flight  of  wild  fowl  "to  the  ponds  of  Hampstead 
Heath — one  might  as  well  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  eagle  to  descend  from  the  lofty  regions  in  which 


le  has  existed,  to  live  with  the  fowls  in  our  court-  Jones,  about 


land,  which  in  their  possession  was  remaining  roi 

less  and  stagnant,  I  determined  to  carry  into  efi 

the  project  of  my  predecessors  by  endeavouring 

revail  on  these   people   to  remove  to  the  Brit 

lands  in  Lake  Huron,  in  which  there  was  so 

game,  and   which  were  abundantly  supplied  w 

fish ;  and  with   a  view  to  introduce  them  to  i 

spot,  I  caused  it  to  be  made  known  to  the  varic 

tribes  of  Indians  resident  throughout  the  immei 

ilderness  of  Canada,  that  on  a  certain  day  o; 

certain  moon  I  would  meet  them  in  council,  oi 

certain  uninhabited  island  in  Lake  Huron,  wh. 

they  should  receive  their  annual  presents. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  18 — ,  I  accordin; 
left  Toronto,  and  with  a  small  party  crossed  ti 
most  beautiful  piece  of  water.  Lake  Simcoe,  a 
then  rode  to  Penetanguishene  Bay,  from  whei 
we  were  to  start  the  next  morning  in  bark  cane 

It  was  proposed  that  we  should  take  tents ;  b 
as  I  had  had  some  little  experience  of  the  healt 
enjoyment  of  an  out-of-doors'  life,  as  well  as 
the  discomfort  of  a  mongrel  state  of  existence,  a 
as,  to  use  the  words  of  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,  ' 
man  canna  aye  carry  at  his  tail  the  luxuries  o'  t 
Saut-market  o'  Glasgow,"  I  determined  that, 
our  visit  to  our  red  brethren,  we  would  adopt  '. 
dian  habits,  and  sleep  under  blankets  on  the  groui 

As  soon  as  our  wants  were  supplied,  we  e 
barked  in  two  canoes,  each  manned  by  eight  Lot 
Canadian  Indians;  and,  when  we  got  about  a  n- 
from  the  shore,  nothing  could  be  more  beauti 
than  the  sudden  chorus  of  their  voices,  as,  w 
their  faces  towards  the  prow,  and  with  a  paddle 
their  hands,  keeping  time  with  their  song,  tl 
joyfully  pushed  us  along. 

For  some  hours  we  steered  directly  from  I 
land,  until,  excepting  the  shore  on  our  right, 
could  see  nothing  but  the  segment  of  a  circle 
blue  water ;  and  as  the  wind  became  strong, 
our  canoes  were  heavily  laden  with  provisio 
portmanteaus,  powder,  shot,  &c.,  I  certainly 
some  time  looked  with  very  respectful  attention 
each  wave,  as  one  after  another  was  seen  rapii 
and  almost  angrily  advancing  towards  us;  but ' 
Indian  at  the  helm  was  doing  exactly  the  sa 
thing,  and  accordingly,  whenever  it  arrived, 
canoe  was  always  precisely  in  the  proper  posit 
to  meet  it ;  and  thus,  sometimes  to  one  tune,  i 
sometimes  to  another,  we  proceeded  under  a  spl 
did  sky,  through  pure,  exhilarating  air,  and  o 
the  surface  of  one  of  the  most  noble  of  those 
land  seas  which  in  the  western  hemisphere  div 
sify  the  interminable  dominions  of  the  Bril 
crown.  »  »  *  * 

It  was  a  heavenly  morning ;  and  I  never 
member  to  have  beheld  a  homely  picture  of  w: 
is  called  "  savage  life,"  which  gave  me  more  pi 
sure  than  that  which,  shortly  after  I  landed, 
peared  immediately  before  me. 

On  a  smooth  table-rock,  surrounded  by  tl 
and  shrubs,  every  leaf  of  which  had  been  wasl 
by  the  night's  rain  as  clean  as  it  could  have 
peared  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  there  were  sea 
in  front  of  their  wigwam,  and  close  to  a  fire, 
white  smoke  from  which  was  gracefully  meand 
ing  upwards  through  the  trees,  an  Indian's  fami 
composed  of  a  very  old   man,  two  or  three  yoi 


lany  wives,  a 


nd   a  most  liberal 


yards,  as  to  prevail  upon  the  red  men  of  North 
America  to  become  what  we  call  civilized  ;  in 
short,  it  is  against  their  nature,  and  they  cannot 
do  it. 

Having  ascertained  that  in  one  or  two  parts  of  : 
Upper  Canada  there  existed  a  few  Indians  in  the  i 
unfortunate   state   I  have   described,  and  having 

found  them  in  a  condition  highly  demoralized,  and  jscription  of  colour  which  it  itself  assumes  ; 
almost  starving  on  a  large  block  of  rich,  valuable  land,  when  beheld  through  one  of  our  den.se  f< 


lowance  of  joyous-looking  children  of  all  ages. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  gn 
was  robust,  ruddy,  health.  More  happy  or  m 
honest  countenances  could  not  exist ;  and  as  i 
morning  sun  with  its  full  force  beamed  on  tl 
hiny  jet-black  hair  and  red  countenances,  it 
peared  as  if  it  had  imparted  to  the  latter  that 
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jrhe  family,  wives,  grandfatber  and  all,  did  great 
oidit  to  tbe  young  men  by  wbose  rifles  and  ti>biug- 
tAih  they  bad  been  fed.  Tbey  were  all  wbat  is 
c  l.jd  lull  in  flesb  ;  and  tbe  Baccbus-like  outlines 
otWLi  or  tliree  little  naked  children,  wbo  witb 
fihtnud  faces  stood  looking  at  us,  very  clearly 
I  ::iiiiiicl  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  each  ot 
I  111,  "lliven't  IJuid  a  good  breaklast  this  nioni- 
r  '  '  In  .-hort,  without  entering  into  particulars, 
II'  little  urchins  were  evidently  as  lull  of  bear's 
fl  b,  berries,  soup,  or  something  or  other,  as  tbey 
cMd  po.-sibly  hold. 

(To  be  concUuU-d.) 


it  docs  good,  for  good's  sake,  seeks  neither 
r  reward  :  though  he  will  be  sure  of  both 


Ipiuions  connected  with  our  hopes  of  happi: 
(!Uot  be  too  strictly  examined. 
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There  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be  no  little 
itement  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  produced 
intention  between  those  who  advocate  the  run- 
of  the  cars  through  the  .streets,  on  the  passen- 
ailways,  during  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
who  are  opposed  to  it.  It  is  conceded,  we 
?e,  by  nearly  all,  that  the  running  would  be 
^i infraction  of  the  law  as  it  has  been  heretofore 
rprcted  by  the  courts  ;  but  it  is  urged  by  ; 
uerous  party  that  such  use  of  the  railway  ac 
odations  would  promote  the  comfort  of  th( 
ater  number  of  the  citizens,  and  therefore  it 
ht  to  be  winked  at  by  tbe  authorities,  or  th 
prohibiting  it  should  be  repealed. 
rVe,  of  course,  have  no  wish  to  introduce  our 
ders  into  the  controversy,  or  to  offer  many  com. 
3ts  upon  its  merits  ourselves.  We  may,  how- 
take  the  opportunity  to  express  the  opinion, 
eh,  we  doubt  not,  is  that  entertained  by  Friend: 
'«1  erally,  if  not  universally,  that  no  accommoda 
which  might  be  afforded  to  the  sober-minded 
tion  of  the  community,  even  in  the  way  of  help- 
them  to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  could 
ny  measure  compensate  for  the  many  and  very 
ous  evils  that  would  inevitably  result  from  grant- 
permission  to  the  respeetivecouipanies  to  employ 
t  r  agents,  horses  and  cars  in  carrying  pas.-;en- 
s  on  that  day  of  the  week,  and  from  the  dissi- 
ion  and  demoralization  that  would  be  promoted 
it  among  that  part  of  the  community,  which  is 
)sed  to  occupy  that  day  as  one  of  recreation 
self-gratification. 
Jut  the  object  we  have  more  particularly  in  view 
loticiug  the  subject,  is  to  express  our  regret  in 
ng  the  very  objectionable  and  untenable 
»  timeiits  put  forth  by  many,  e.-pecially  by  some 
upying  the  station  of  ministers  in  different  reli- 
deuominations,  and  also  in  some  of  the  "  re- 
iBi  ous  periodicals,"  respecting  the  character  and 
tns  of  tbe  first  day  ot  the  week — the  "  christian 
bath,"  as  they  term  it.  They  speak  of  it 
»  lost  invariably  as  though  it  had  been  substituted 
'ivine  authority,  for  the  typical  and  ceremonia 
bath  commanded  in  the  decalogue  to  be  kept 
y  by  tbe  Jews  and  their  proaelites  ;  designating 
n  "  holy  day,"  as  the  "  Lord's  day,"  sei 
irt  by  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  pre 
ineutly  for  religious  purposes,  and  therelore 
'ing  some  mysterious  holiness  inherent  in  it.  As 
lecessary  sequence  to  this  Judaic  origin  and  ob- 
tion  of  this  "  christian  sabbath,"   the  idea 


strongly  urged  that  a  peculiar  character  of  crime 
attaches  to  all  acts  of  business  except  those  of  ne- 
;ssity   and   humanity,   transacted   on   that   day, 
respective  of  its  being  set  apart  by  common  cou- 
;nt,  and  '"for  the  ease  of  creation,"  for  rest,  for 
worship,  and  for  religious  meditation  ;   and  there- 
fore that  the  same  sin  and  divine  retribution  which 
accompanied  the  infraction  of  the  sabbath  of  the 
Decalogue  by  the  peculiar  people  to  whom  tbe  law 
was  given,  are  still  attached  to,  what  is  called  the 
"  desecration"  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

These  are  all  pure  assumptions,  which  never 
have  been,  and  never  can  be  sustained  by  Scrip- 
ture authority,  there  being  no  command  to  observe 
any  day  as  tlie  sabbuth,  found  throughout  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  except  that  given  to  the  Jews, 
which  explicitly  connected  it  with  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  JN'or  is  there  any  intimation  given  by 
the  apostles  or  evangelists,  that  when  Christ  ful- 
filled and  abolished  the  law,  and  introduced  his 
more  glorious  dispensation,  he  changed  the  day, 
and  appointed  that  of  his  resurrection  to  bo  ob- 
served as  "  the  sabbath,"  or  enjoined  upon 
church  to  consider  any  one  day  more  holy,  or 
more  to  be  consecrated  to  him  or  to  the  worship 
that  he  ordained,  than  another.  On  the  con 
trary,  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  Lord  of,  oi 
Creator  and  Controller  of  the  sabbath  ;  that  it  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  it;  and  therefore  it 
was  at  his  option,  (though  as  a  Jew  it  became  him 
to  fulfil  all  righteousne.-s,)  to  do  his  works  on  the 
sabbath-day,  to  command  others  to  do  that  on  the 
sabbath-day  which  was  not  "lawful  '  to  be  done, 
and  to  annul,  as  he  thus  evidently  intended  to  do, 
the  command  to  keep  the  seventh  day  holy  ;  while 
he  declared  himself  to  be  the  true  sabbath  or  rest  of 
his  people.  The  apostles  and  their  early  converts,  in 
conformity  with  their  Jewish  education  and  strong 
predilections,  appear  to  have  continued  for  some 
time  some  observance  of  the  legal  sabbath ;  but  in 
the  epistle  sent  forth  by  the  congregated  church  at 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Uentile  believers,  containing  the 
things  necessary  for  them  to  observe,  nothing  is 
said  respecting  its  observance,  or  that  of  any  other 
day  as  "the  sabbath,"  or  a  "  holy  day."  And 
though  we  read  of  their  coming  together  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  break  bread,  yet  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  that  day  being  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  public  worship,  or  that  it  was  in 
anywise  a  substitute  tor,  or  the  antitype  of  the 
former  "  sabbath"  day.     The  apostle  Paul,  speak- 


not  find  any  ground  in  Scripture  for  it,  we  cannot 
be  so  superstitious  as  to  believe  that  cither  the 
Jewish  sabbath  now  continues,  or  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  the  antitype  thereof,  or  the  true 
christian  sabbath  ;  which,  we  believe,  has  a  more 
spiritual  sense  and  signification;  and  therefore  wo 
know  no  moral  obligation,  by  the  fourth  command, 
or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week 
more  than  any  other,  or  that  there  is  any  holiness 
inherent  in  it."  And  such  were  the  views  incul- 
cated and  acted  upon  by  the  early  christian  church, 
as  is  evident  from  the  most  reliable  of  its  his- 
torians, and  the  writings  of  those  who  have  been 
styled  "  the  Fathers."  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Crau- 
nier,  of  the  "  reformers,"  have  expressed  the  same 
sentiment,  and  several  of  the  more  approved  com- 
mentators have  fully  accorded  it  their  sanction. 

Tl.e  objectionable  notions  respecting  the  divine 
command  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the 
"  sabbath,"  and  there  being  any  peculiar  holinesa 
in  it,  or  attached  to  its  observance,  gained  entrance 
into  and  credence  with  the  professing  church,  a.s 
the  shadows  of  the  night  of  apostacy  stretched 
themselves  over  it.  Neander,  in  his  history  of  the 
church,  says,  "  St.  Paul  expressly  declares  all 
sanctifying  of  certain  seasons,  as  far  as  men  de- 
duced this  from  the  Divine  command,  to  be  Jewish 
and  unevaugelical,  and  to  be  like  returning  to  the 
slavery  of  the  law,  and  to  captivity  to  outward 
precepts.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  early  church. 
At  first  the  churches  assembled  daily  for  prayer  ia 
common,  and  for  the  public  con.'-ideration  of  the 
Divine  word,  and  the  common  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper."  *  *  *  "Just  as  the  unevan- 
gelical  made  its  appearance,  when  men  supposed  a 
separate  caste  of  priests  in  the  church,  which  stood 
upon  divine  right;  when  they  forgot  the  common 
christian  priesthood  in  the  consideration  of  this 
peculiar  caste  of  priests,  and  when  they  introduced 
a  contrast  between  secular  and  spiritual  persons 
among  christians ;  so  also  in  this  matter  the  un- 
evaugelical appeared,  when  men  supposed  certain 
days  distinguished  from  others,  and  hallowed  by 
divine  right;  and  when  they  introduced  a  distinc- 
tion between  holy  and  common  days  into  the  life 
of  the  christian,  and  in  this  distinction  forgot  his 
calling  to  sanctify  all  days  alike.  The  confusion 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  notions 
manifested  itself  here  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  that  which  relates  to  the  priest- 
hood." *     *     *    "The   festival   of  Sunday,  like 


ing  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  alludes  to 
"  the  sabbath"  as  a  provisional  type,  referring  to 
the  true  "  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God,"  and  into  which  they  who  believe  do  enter 
when  they  "  cease  from  their  own  works,"  and 
which  sabbath  was  fulfilled  and  superseded  by  the 
go-pel  dispensation.  And  he  warns  the  believers 
against  being  brought  into  bondage  to  these  types 
and  shadows  as  being  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
"  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  sabbath-days,  which  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 
"  But  now  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather 
are  known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again 
to  be  in  bondage  '  Ye  observe  days,  and  months, 
and  years.  1  am  afraid  of  you  lest  1  have  bestow- 
ed upon  you  labour  in  vain."  "  One  man  es- 
tcemeth  one  day  above  another;  another  esteemeth 
every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind." 

These  are  the  views  which  have  always  been 
maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  having 
from  one  time  to  another  since  its  rise,  endorsed  and 
approved  the  language  of  Barclay :  "  As  we  do 


that  of  all  other  festivals,  was  always  only  a  human 
ordinance ;  and  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the 
apostles  to  establish  a  divine  command  in  this  re- 
spect ;  far  from  them,  and  from  the  early  apostolic 
church  to  transfer  the  laws  of  the  sabbath  to  Sun- 
day." 

But  while  Friends  have  always  borne  testimony 
against  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  any  other  day, 
being  considered  as  the  "  christian  sabbath,"  and 
against  the  idea  of  any  peculiar  sanctity  being  at- 
tached to  it,  as  held  up  by  the  many  who  are 
teaching  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men, 
yet  it  has  also  as  impressively  and  as  consistently 
inculcated  the  duty  of  all  classes,  who  are  not  con- 
scientiously withheld  therefrom,  uniting  in  setting 
that  day  apart  for  rest  from  all  unnecessary  labour, 
for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  reli- 
gious reading,  meditation  and  retirement. 

Robert  Barclay,  after  expressing  himself  as  we 
have  quoted,  goes  on  thus:  "  But  as  we  believe 
the  apostles  and  primitive  christians  did  meet  on 
this  day  to  worship  God,  so  we,  following  their  ex- 
ample, do  the  like  and  forbear  working  or  engaging 
in  our  worldly  affairs  upon  that  day.  Works  of 
charity  or  christian  benevolence,  such  as  visiting 
and  administering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  or  oc- 
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casions  of  unavoidable  necessity,  may  sometimes  j  contending  on  their 
intei-fere  with,  or  occasion  a  deviation  from  a  strict  ||',"'''j'^"'°',"«  £°.°.'i'!;, 
adherence  to  the   uses  and   services  to  which  this  , 


lil,   ninst  have  been   a  grievous 
The  woundcj  and  sick  crowded 
os|jiiaij,  lor  wnicu  purpoie  all  the  large  buildings 
.     .  appropriated.     Typhus   fever  raged   in   both   the 

day  IS  specially  appropriated;  yet  it  is  our  con-  Austrian  and  French  camps  to  a  fearful  extent.  More 
tinued  concern  affeotionutely  to  recommend  to  all  than  ten  thousand  men  had  been  attacked  with  it  in  the 
our  members,  that  abstaining  from  bodily  labour  a"ied 


on  that  day,  they  observe  and  regard  it  as  a  day, 
which  by  the  generality  of  christians  is  peculiarly 
set  apart  for  religious  retirement  and  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship  to  Almighty  God." 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  Society  has  been  in 
conformity  with  this  view  of  the  day  and  its  duties, 
and  the  advices  issued  from  year  to  year  by  the 
respective  Yearly  Meetings  rarely  fail  to  embrace 
that,  designed  to  stimulate  the  members  to  dili- 
gence in  rightly  occupying  it  by  regular  attendance 
at  their  places  of  worship,  and  by  abstaining  from 
everything  calculated  to  dissipate  serious  thought- 
fulness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven  is  greatly  conservative  of  public 
morals,  and  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety at  large  and  of  the  individual  members  of  it; 
and  experience  bas  proved  that  where  it  is  disre- 
garded or  lightly  esteemed,  and  the  public  permit 
the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure, 
decay  and  demoralization,  gradually,  but  certainly 
follow.  It  should  therefore  be  our  endeavour,  both 
by  example  and  precept,  to  maintain  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  day  of  universal 
rest  and  public  worship,  and  to  discountenance  all 
attempts  to  introduce  unnecessary  innovations  upon 
it,  while  we  maintain  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  set  his  people  free,  and  discard  the  assumption 
of  its  being  a  holy  day,  or  the  christian  sabbath. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 

Edrope. — kews  from  Liverpool  to  the  13th  inst. 

The  War  Ended. — The  savage  and  horrible  warfare 
between  Austria  on  the  one  side  and  France  and  Sar- 
dinia on  the  other,  some  of  the  incidents  of  which  have 
been  noticed  in  our  weekly  summary  during  the  past 
two  months,  has  been  brought  to  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected termination. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  an  armistice  was  concluded  between 
the  belligerent  parties,  to  extend  to  the  15th  of  the  next 
month,  and  on  the  11th,  the  two  Emperors  met  at  Villa 
Franca,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Paris  Moni- 
teur  explains  the  circumstances  attending  the  armistice. 
It  says  the  great  neutral  powers  had  exchanged  com- 
munications with  the  belligerents,  oflFering  plans  for  a 
mediation,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  until 
the  French  fleet  was  about  to  commence  hostilities 
against  Venice,  and  a  new  conflict  before  Verona  was 
imminent,  when  Louis  Napoleon,  wishing  to  evince  his 
moderation,  and  auxious  Ip  prevent  useless  bloodshed, 
took  measures  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  finding  him  also  desirous  of  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  armistice  was  agreed  upon.  The  princi- 
pal points  in  the  treaty  of  peace  are  said  to  be  th 


Austria  renounces  all  claim  to  Lombardy,  which  is  re-  lowmg 
linquished  to  France,  and  by  the  latter  surrendered  to 
Sardinia  to  which  it  is  to  be  annexed  as  part  of  the 
Sardinian  kingdom.  Austria  retains  her  control  of 
Venice  and  the  adjacent  territory,  with  a  population 
exceeding  two  millions  of  people.  An  Italian  confe- 
deracy is  to  be  constituted,  of  which  .Naples,  the  Roman 
States,  Venice,  Tuscany,  Modena,  &c.,  are  to  be  mem- 
bers, the  whole  to  be  under  the  honorary  Presidency  of 
the  Pope.  The  treaty  of  peace  appears  to  have  caused 
gre.it  suiprlse  in  England,  and  its  conditions  are  va- 
lii'i  !'  .  .Mi  Die']  upon.  The  opinion  appeared  to  be 
;••      ■  :  li    war  had  failed  to  secure  the  independ- 

1  ;:  (■  i.f  the  chief  objects  for  which,  as  al- 

ii .  .m.mI  by  France.     The  details  of  the  ar- 

1  ,  iiu-.vever,  not  yet  fully  known,  and  it  is 

I'  ,;nieliorations  in  the  government  of  the 

I  .~  li.ive   been  stipulated  for,  calculated  to 

r'  II.    >i    ..  ;    1 1. .ill  of  the  well-founded  discontent  of  the 
Ilaluui  people. 

Lombardy. — This  beautiful  portion  of  Northern  Italy, 
■which  is  henceforth  to  be  united  to  Sardinia,  has  an  area 
of  8313  square  miles.  Its  population  by  the  latest  pub- 
lished census  was  2,725,740.  Venice,  which  remains  an 
Austrian  dependency,  has  an  area  of  9,rJ8  square  miles 
and  2,281,732  inhabitants.   The  armies  which  have  been 


The  Vienna  Gazette  says  that  an  autograph 
letter,  addressed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  led  to  the  negotiations,  which  resulted 
and  finally  in  peace.  It  was  said  that 
Napoleon's  plan  for  revolutiouizing  Hungary  and  Tran- 
iylvania  was  disapproved  of  by  Russia.  If  this  was  the 
■ase,  it  may  have  had  considerable  influence  in  mode- 
■ating  the  demands  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  inducing 
him  to  offer  terms  of  pacification  which  Austria  could 
accept  without  too  much  humiliation. 

France. — The  despatch  of  the  Emperor  announcing 
the  conclusion  of  peace  was  published  in  Paris  on  the 
12th  inst..  when  the  French  funds  immediately  rose  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.  The  French  markets  for  grain  and 
provisions  were  dull  and  declining.  The  war  has  pro- 
bably cost  France  at  least  50,000  men  and  250  millions 
of  dollars,  and  nothing  has  been  gained  by  it  beyond 
humbling  the  pride  of  Austria,  if  indeed  that  can  be 
called  a  gain. 

Great  Britain. — The  announcement  of  peace  was  read 
■n  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  12th,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers.  Consols  ad- 
vanced to  96.  The  London  money  market  was  abun- 
dantly supplied.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  bills 
was  only  2J  per  cent.  The  markets  of  iManchester  were 
buoyant,  a"nd  goods  are  quoted  at  an  advance.  The 
cotton  market  firm  ;  breadstuffs  and  provisions  still  dull 
and  declining.  The  Calcutta  mail  of  Sixth  mo.  3d  had 
reached  England.  The  Indian  government  is  said  to 
have  decided  to  permit  all  European  troops  who  migh 
desire  it  to  receive  their  discharge  and  free  passage  to 
England,  thus  removing  all  grounds  of  comph 
was  expected  that  thousands  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  oiler.     The  rebel  force  was  gradually  diminishing. 

Tarkty. — The  Turkish  steamers  Silistria  and  Kars  an 
reported  lost.  The  former  h.id  350  passengers  for  Con 
stantinople,  97  of  whom  perished.  The  Kars  had  30( 
passengers  from  Constantinople,  and  has  not  been  heard 
from. 

Sweden. — King  Oscar  died  at  Stockholm  on  the  8th 
inst.,  aged  about  sixty  years.  His  son  Charles,  aged  thirty- 
three  years,  succeeds  to  the  throne.  Charles  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  French  General,  Bernadotte,  who  was  choset 
hy  the  Swedes  for  their  king,  with  the  title  of  Charle; 
XIV. 

U.MTED  ST.4TBS.  —  JVew  York. — Mortality  last  week 
614;  in  Brooklyn,  149— making  the  total  of  the  two 
cities  763.  The  immigration  does  not  differ  muck  fro 
that  of  last  year.  Up  to  the  20lh  inst.,  44,670  foreia 
emigrants  had  landed  at  New  York.  During  the  co 
responding  portion  of  1858,  the  number  was  42,868. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  247.  It  has  been 
decided  by  Judge  Thompson,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  th; 
the  passenger  railway  companies  have  no  right,  und 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  to  run  their  cars  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  that  doing  so  constitutes  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  This  decision  is  satisfactory  to  a  large 
part  of  the  community;  but  both  it  and  the  law  of  1794, 
regulating  the  observance  of  the  day,  are  denounced  by 
others  as  sectarian.     A  large  public  meeting  was  held 

n  the  23d  inst.,  in  Independence  Square,  and  the  fol- 
resolutions,  among  others,  were  adopted.  "  Re- 
That  we  deem  it  lawful,  right,  just  and  neces- 
sary, that  city  passenger  railroad  cars  shall  run  upon 
Sundays  with  the  same  facility,  and  under  the  same  re- 
strictions and  regulations,  that  they  run  upon  any  other 
day.  Resolved,  That  we  will  use  all  honourable  and 
lawful  means  to  have  the  existing  laws  of  this  State  so 
modified  as  to  allow  passenger  railroad  cars,  as  well  as 
every  other  public  conveyance,  to  run  upon  Sundays." 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  ship  Atlantic  has  been  seized 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  suspicion  of  having  been  fitted 
out  for  the  African  slave  trade.  The  Washington  Star 
denies  the  report  that  sixty  or  seventy  cargoes  of  African 
negroes  have  been  landed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
successful  voyage  of  the  Wanderer.  It  adds,  however, 
that  the  parties  in  the  South  interested  in  the  revival  of 
the  trade,  are  doing  their  best  to  embarrass  th 
of  the  government  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  coast. 

The  What  Crop.— The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  State: 
for  the  present  year  is  estimated  hy  parties  in  the  trade 
at  two  hundred" millions  of  bushels.  In  (his  estimate  the 
crop  of  Pennsylvania  is  rated  a!  twenty-five  millions 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Illinois  each  iwenly  millions,  muk 
lug  an  aggregate  of  eighty-five  millions  of  bushels  for 
these  four  States.     These  "estimates  at  best  can  be  but 


approximations,  but  it  is  supposed  they  are  not  t< 
far  from  the  actual  result.  The  New  England  States  i 
decreasing  in  their  production  of  wheat;  but  in  t 
West,  there  is  a  great  increase,  more  new  land  bei 
yearly  brought  under  cultivation. 

Miscellaneous. — British  Emigration. — The  number 
emigrants  who  sailed  from  the  United  Kingdom  duri 
the  forty-four  years,  from  1815  to  1858,  inclusi- 
amounted  to  4,797,166,  of  whom  1,180,046  sailed  tot 
North  American  Colonies,  2,890,403  to  the  United  Stat 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealai 
and  73,807  to  all  other  places.  The  average  anni 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1815  to  18! 

lounted  to  109,026,  and  for  the  ten  years  ending  18! 

261,865. 

Sun-Stroke. — On  the  16th  inst.,  there  were  Iwet 
cases  of  sun-stroke  in  Ciucinnati,  nine  of  which  prov 
fatal.  The  thermometer  on  that  day,  in  some  locaUti 
reached  103  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Hoys  in  Kentucky. — A  recent  assessment  shows  1 
number  of  hogs  in  Kentucky,  to  be  815,538.  An  increi 
of  176.241  head  over  the  number  last  year. 

The  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. — The  Spanish  g 
vernment  has  sanctioned  a  project  for  making  a  si 
canal  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.  T 
proposed  canal  will  be  285  miles  in  length,  340  feetw! 
and  30  feet  deep,  and  would  shorten  the  passage  of  sh 
ping  to  and  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ports 
Northern  Europe,  more  than  1000  miles.  No  estimt 
has  yet  been  made  of  the  cost  of  this  gigantic  enterpri 
It  will  probably  be  so  great  as  to  pui  on  the  scheme  t 
stamp  of  impracticability. 

Railroad  Travelling. — Notwithstanding  the  deploral 
casualties  which  frequently  occur  on  some  of  our  ra 
roads,  this  mode  of  conveyance  on  carefully  manag 
roads  appears  to  be  remarkably  free  from  danger.  T 
Pennsylvania  railroad  carried  last  year  1,029,670  pi 
sengers,  and  not  one  individual  out  of  this  immei 
number  was  killed.  A  late  report  of  the  English  E« 
way  department  shows  that  in  the  conveyance  of  IS 
160,136  persons,  over  9344  miles  of  road,  only  51  pi 
sengers  had  been  killed,  and  437  wounded.  The  servai 
of  the  companies  appear  to  have  suSered  the  most:  I 
of  them  having  been  killed,  and  101  wounded.     Nine 


four  persons  were  killed, 
were  neither  passenger 


nd   eighteen 
employees. 


nded, 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  S.  nohson,agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  32,  and 
T.  Hobson,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,   U., 
Peter  Thomas,  ;p2,  to  44,  vol.  32,  for  T.  A.  Whurton, 
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Died,  in  South  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  on  the  28th  of  Foul 
month,    1859,  Ef.vicE  Foster,  wife  of  Othniel  FosI 
aged  nearly  74  years  ;  a  member  and  for  mauy  years 
elder  of  South  Kingstown  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien 
From   early  life  she  was  seriously  and  religiously 
dined  ;  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  e 
faithful  in  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  te( 
monies  of  the   Society   in  their  ancient  purity.     6t 
diligence  and  watchfulness  were  manifested  iu  the  • 
charge  of  her  duty  to  a  numerous  family,  and  thougb 
untiring  devotionand  affection  for  them,  she   was  e' 
on  her  guard  that  no  fond  indulgence  of  hers  sbw 
lead  them  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way.     Her  l 
illness  was  severe,  and  her  sufferings  at  times  \''  ly  gn 
but  calmness  and  composure  appeared  to  be  tli.-  clo 
ing  of  her  spirit.     She  expressed  a  conviction  that  i 
should  not  recover,  and   had   not  expected  ii  Ir.ira 
first.     She  often  manifested  gratitude  for  wh 
for  her,  saying  it  was  more  than  she  could 
ask   for,  adding,  "  how  wonderfully  favoure.l    I  am 
have  everything  I  need."     On  being  inquire. 1    .;   it 
felt  calm  and  quiet,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  yes.' 
the    words.     She   often   appeared  in   suppli. 
much  of  the  time  articulation  was   very  di.l 
only  short  broken  sentences  could  be  under.- 1 
seemed  to  have  little  to  do  beyond  bearing  li 
the  body.     Though  her  affection  for  her  fain 
unabated,  yet  she  had  little  advice  to  give: 
one,  "  Walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord," — to  an..    .   . 
is  the  soul's  minister,  and  hears  the  prayers  oi  :.li      ' 
last  evening  she  was  understood  to  say,  "  I  loi  j  t.i  p 
She  said,  "  Farewell,"  '•  Farewell,"  many  tiiu.      md  i 
state  of  great  calmness  she  quietly  passed  aw   v.    I 
bereaved  friends  feci  an  assurance,  that  she  1.  .-  ■  :.te 
"that  city  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  i\Iiom   gs 
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n  doctrine  they  were  in  some  things  short ;  iu 
3r  things,  to  avoid  one  extreme,  they  ran  into 
therj  and  for  worship,  there  was,  for  the  gene- 
ty,  more  of  man  in  it  than  of  God.  They  own- 
the  Spirit,  Inspiration  and  Revelation,  indeed, 
^  grounded  their  separation  and  reformation 
Q  the  sense  and  understanding  they  received 
u  it,  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
i  this  was  their  plea,  the  Scripture  was  the  test. 
Spirit  the  interpreter,  and  that  to  every  one  for 
self.  But  yet  there  was  too  much  of  human 
ntion,  tradition  and  art,  that  remained  both  in 

ing  and  preaching;  and  of  worldly  authority 

worldly  greatness  in  their  ministers;  espe- 
ly  in  this  kingdom,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  some 
s  of  Germany.  God  was  therefore  pleased 
g  us,  to  shiit  from  vessel  to  vessel ;  and  the 
remove  humbled  the  ministry,  so  that  they 
e  more  strict  in  preaching,  devout  in  praying, 
zealous  for  keeping  the  Lord's  day,  and 
chising  children  and  servants,  and  repeating  at 
e  in  their  families  what  they  had  heard  in 
lie. 

lut  even  as  these  grew  into  power,  they  were 
only  for  whipping  some  out,  but  others  into  the 
pie ;  and  they  appeared  rigid  in  their  spirits, 
ler  than  severe  iu  their  lives,  and  more  for  a 
y  than  for  piety,  which  brought  forth  another 

le,  that  were  yet  more  retired  and  select. 
se  would  not  communicate  at  large,  or  in  com- 
th  others ;  but  formed  churches  among 
uselves  of  such  as  could  give  some  account  of 
r  conversion,  at  least  of  very  promising  expe- 
of  the  work  of  God's  grace  upon  their 
rts  ;  and  under  mutual  agreements  and  cove- 
ts  of  fellowship,   they  kept  together.     These 

le  were  somewhat  of  a  softer  temper,  and 
ned  to  recommend  religion  by  the  charms  of  its 
:,  mercy  and  goodness,  ratlier  than  by  the  terror 
ts  judgments  and  punishments;  by  which  th 
aer  party  would  have  terrified  people  into  rel 

'hey  also  allowed  greater  liberty  to  prophecy 
those  before  them;  for  they  admitted  any 
nber  to  speak  or  pray,  as  well  as  their  pastor, 
om  they  always  chose,  and  not  the  civil  magis- 
e,)  if  such  found  anything  pressing  upon  them 
ther  duty,  even  without  the  distinction  of  clergy 


or  laity — persons  of  any  trade,  be  it  never  so  low 
and  mechanical.  But  alas !  even  these  people  suf- 
fered great  loss  :  for  tasting  of  worldly  empire,  and 
the  favour  of  princes,  and  the  gain  that  ensued, 
they  degenerated  but  too  much.  For  though  they 
lad  cried  down  national  churches  and  ministry, 
and  maintenance  too,  some  of  them,  when  it  was 
their  own  turn  to  be  tried,  fell  under  the  weight  of 
worldly  honour  and  advantage,  got.  into  profitable 
parsonages  too  much,  and  outlived  and  contradict- 
ed their  own  principles :  and,  which  was  yet  worse, 
turned  some  of  them  absolute  persecutors  of  other 
men  for  God's  sake,  who  but  so  lately  came  them- 
selves out  of  the  furnace;  which  drove  many  a 
stop  farther,  and  that  was  into  the  water — another 
baptism — as  believing  they  were  not  scripturally 
b.aptized  ;  and  hoping  to  find  that  presence  and 
power  of  God,  in  submitting  to  this  ordinance, 
ivhieh  they  desired  and  wanted.  • 

These  people  made  also  profession  of  neglecting, 
f  not  renouncing  and  censuring,  not  only  the  neces- 
ity,  but  use  of  all  human  learning,  as  to  the  mii.is- 
try,  and  all  other  qualifications  to  it,  besides  the 
helps  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  those  na- 
tural and  common  to  men  ;  and  for  a  time  they 
seemed,  like  John  of  old,  a  burning  and  a  shining 
gilt  to  other  societies. 

They  were  very  diligent,  plain  and  serious; 
strong  in  Scripture  and  bold  in  profession ;  bearing 
much  reproach  and  contradiction.  But  that  which 
others  fell  by,  proved  their  hurt.  For  worldly 
power  spoiled  them  too ;  who  had  enough  of  it  to 
try  them  what  they  would  do  if  they  had  more; 
and  they  rested  also  too  much  upon  their  watery 
dispensation,  instead  of  passing  on  more  fully  to 
that  of  the  fire  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  His 
baptism,  who  came  with  a  fan  in  his  hand,  that  he 
ht  thoroughly  (and  not  in  part  only)  purge  his 
floor,  and  take  away  the  dross  and  the  tin  of  his 
)le,  and  make  a  man  finer  than  gold.  Withal 
they  grew  high,  rough  and  self-righteous,  opposing 
further  attainment;  too  much  forgetting  the  day 
of  their  infancy  and  littleness,  which  gave  them 
lomething  of  a  real  beauty  ;  insomuch  that  many 
left  them,  and  all  visible  churches  and  societies, 
and  wandered  up  and  down,  as  sheep  without  a 
hepherd,  and  as  doves  without  their  mates;  seek- 
ing their  beloved,  but  could  not  find  Him  (as  their 
souls  desired  to  know  Him)  whom  their  souls  loved 
above  their  chiefest  joy. 

These  people  were  called  Seekers  by  some,  and 
the  Family  of  Love  by  others ;  because,  as  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  one  another,  they  some- 
times met  together,  not  formally  to  pray  or  preach 
at  appointed  times  or  places,  in  their  own  wills,  as 
in  times  past  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  but 
waited  together  in  silence ;  and  as  anything  rose 
in  any  one  of  their  minds  that  they  thought  sa- 
voured of  a  Divine  spring,  so  they  sometimes  spoke. 
But  so  it  was,  that  some  of  them  not  keeping  in 
humility,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  after  the  abun- 
dance of  revelation,  were  exalted  above  measure; 
and  for  want  of  staying  their  minds  in  an  humble 
dependence  upon  Him  that  opened  their  under- 
standings to  see  great  things  in  his  law,  they  ran 
out  in  their  own  imaginations,  and  mixing  them 


with  those  divine  openings,  brought  forth  a  mon- 
strous birth,  to  the  scandal  of  those  that  feared 
God,  and  waited  daily  iu  the  temple  not  made  with 
hands,  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  the  Jew  in- 
ward, and  circumeisioti  in  Spirit. 

This  people  obtained  the  name  of  Ranters,  from 
their  extravagant  discourses  and  practices.  For 
they  interpreted  Christ's  fulfilling  of  the  law  for 
to  be  a  discharging  of  us  from  any  obligation 
and  duty  the  law  required,  instead  of  the  condem- 
nation of  the  law  for  sins  past,  upon  faith  and  re- 
pentance ;  and  that  now  it  was  no  sin  to  do  that 
which  before  it  was  a  sin  to  commit;  the  slavish 
fear  of  the  law  being  taken  ofi'  by  Christ,  and  all 
things  good  that  man  did,  if  he  did  but  do  them 
with  the  mind  and  persuasion  that  it  was  so.  In- 
somuch that  divers  fell  into  gross  and  enormous 
practices ;  pretending  in  excuse  thereof,  that  they 
could,  without  evil,  commit  the  same  act  which 
was  sin  in  another  to  do  ;  thereby  distinguishing 
between  the  action  and  the  evil  of  it,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  and  intention  in  the  doing  of  it; 

hich  was  to  make  sin  supcrabound  by  the  abound- 
ings  of  grace,  and  to  turn  from  the  grace  of  God 
into  wantonness — a  securer  way  of  sinning  than 
before  :  as  if  Christ  came  not  to  save  us  from  our 
sins,  but  in  our  sins ;  not  to  take  away  sin,  but 
that  we  might  sin  more  freely  at  bis  cost,  and  with 
less  danger  to  ourselves.  I  say,  this  ensnared 
divers,  and  brought  them  to  an  utter  and  lament- 
able loss  as  to  their  eternal  state ;  and  they  grew 

cry  troublesome  to  the  better  sort  of  people,  and 
furnished  the  looser  with  an  occasion  to  profane. 

It  was  about  that  time,  that  the  eternal,  wise 
and  good  God  was  pleased,  in  his  infinite  love,  to 

onour  and  visit  this  benighted  and  bewildered  na- 
tion with  his  glorious  day-spring  from  on  high; 
yea,  with  a  most  sure  and  certain  sound  of  the 
word  of  light  and  life,  through  the  testimony  of  a 
chosen  vessel,  to  an  efi'ectual  and  blessed  purpose, 
can  many  thousands  say ;  glory  be  to  the  name  of 
the  Lord  forever ! 

For  as  it  reached  the  conscience,  and  broke  the 
heart,  and  brought  many  to  a  sense  and  search, 
so  that  which  people  had  been  vainly  seeking  wilh- 
ont^  with  much  pains  and  cost,  they,  by  this  minis- 
try, found  witldu,  where  it  was  they  wanted  what 
they  sought  for,  viz.  the  right  way  to  peace  with 
God.  For  they  were  directed  to  the  light  of  Jesus 
Christ  within  them,  as  the  seed  and  leaven  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  near  all,  because  in  all,  and 
God's  talent  to  all— a  faithful  and  true  witness, 
and  just  monitor  in  every  bosom — the  gift  and 
grace  of  God,  to  life  and  salvation,  that  appears  to 
all,  though  few  regard  it.  This  the  traditional 
christian,  conceited  of  himself,  and  strong  in  his 
own  will  and  righteousness,  and  overcome  with 
blind  zeal  and  passion,  either  despised  as  a  low 
and  common  thing,  or  opposed  as  a  novelty,  under 
many  hard  names,  and  opprobrious  terms ;  deny- 
in",  in  his  ignorant  and  angry  mind,  any  fresh 
manifestations  of  God's  power  and  Spirit  in  man 
in  these  days,  though  never  more  needed  to  make 
true  christians.  Not  unlike  those  Jews  of  old, 
who  rejected  the  Son  of  God,  at  the  very  same 
time  that  they  blindly  professed  to  wait  for  the 
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Messiab  to  come ;  because,  alas !  he  appeared  not 
among  them  according  to  their  carnal  mind  and 
expectation. 

This  brought  forth  many  abusive  books,  which 
filled  the  greater  sort  with  envy,  and  the  lesser 
with  rage  ;  and  made  the  way  and  progress  of  this 
blessed  testimony  straight  and  narrow  indeed  to 
those  that  received  it.  However,  God  owned  his 
own  work,  and  this  testimony  did  effectually  reach, 
gather,  comfort  and  establish  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  the  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  mournful  and  sick  of  many  maladies,  that  had 
spent  all  upon  plly^icians  of  no  value,  and  waited 
for  relief  trom  heaven,  help  only  from  above:  see- 
ing, upon  a  serious  trial  of  all  things,  nothing  else 
would  do  but  Chri.-t  himself,  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, a  touch  of  his  garment,  and  help  from  his 
hand,  who  cured  the  poor  woman's  issue,  raised 
the  centurion's  servant,  the  widow's  son,  the  ruler's 
daughter,  and  Peter's  mother.  And  like  her,  they 
no  sooner  felt  his  power  and  efficacy  upon  their 
souls,  but  they  gave  up  to  obey  him  in  a  tet-timony 
to  his  power,  and  with  resigned  wills  and  faithful 
hearts,  through  all  niockings,  contradictions,  beat- 
ings, prisons,  and  many  other  jeopardies  that  at- 
tended tliem  for  his  blessed  name's  sake. 

And  truly  they  were  very  many,  and  very  great; 
so  that  in  all  human  probability  they  must  have 
been  swallowed  up  quick  of  the  proud  and  boiste- 
rous waves  that  swelled  and  beat  against  them  ; 
but  that  the  God  of  all  their  tender  mercies  was 
with  them  in  his  glorious  authority,  so  that  the 
hills  often  fled,  and  the  mountains  melted  away 
before  the  power  that  filled  them  ;  working  might- 
ily for  them,  as  well  as  in  them,  one  ever  following 
the  other.  By  which  they  saw  plainly,  to  th 
exceeding  great  confirmation  and  comfort,  that  all 
things  were  possible  with  him  with  whom  they  had 
to  do;  and  that  the  more  that  which  God  required 
seemed  to  cross  man's  wisdom,  and  expose  the: 
to  man's  wrath,  the  more  God  appeared  to  help 
and  to  carry  them  through  all  to  his  glory; — inso 
much,  that  if  ever  any  people  could  say  in  truth, 
"  Thou  art  our  sun  and  our  shield,  our  rock  and 
sanctuary,  and  by  thee  we  have  leaped  over  a  wall 
and  by  thee  we  have  run  through  a  troop,  and  by 
thee  we  have  put  the  armies  of  the  aliens  to  flight," 
these  people  had  a  right  to  say  it.  And  as  God 
had  delivered  their  souls  from  the  wearisome  bur- 
dens of  sin  and  vanity,  and  enriched  their  poverty 
of  spirit,  and  satisfied  their  great  hunger  and  thirst 
after  eternal  righteou.^ness,  and  filled  them  with 
the  good  things  of  bis  own  house,  and  made  them 
stewards  of  his  manifold  gifts;  so  they  went  forth 
to  all  quarters  of  these  nations,  to  declare  to  the 
inhabitants  thereof  what  God  had  done  for  them  ; 
what  they  had  found,  and  where  and  how  they  had 
found  it,  viz.  the  way  to  peace  with  God  ;  inviting 
them  to  come,  and  see,  and  taste  for  themselves, 
the  truth  of  what  they  declared  unto  them. 

And  as  their  testimony  was  to  the  principle  of 
God  in  man,  the  precious  pearl  and  leaven  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  only  blessed  means  appointed  of 
God  to  quicken,  convince  and  sanctity  man,  so 
they  opened  to  them  what  it  was  in  itself,  and  what 
it  was  given  to  them  lor;  how  they  might  know 
it  Irom  tiieir  own  spirit,  and  that  of  the  subtle  ap- 
pearutice  of  the  evil  one ;  and  what  it  would  do 
tor  all  those  whose  minds  are  turned  ofiF  from  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  its  lifeless  ways  and  teach- 
ers, and  adhere  to  this  blessed  light  in  themselves, 
which  discovers  and  condemns  sin,  in  all  its  appear- 
ances, and  shows  how  to  overcome  it,  if  minded 
and  obeyed  iu  its  holy  manifestations  and  convic- 
tions ;  giving  power  to  such  to  avoid  and  resist 
those  things  that  do  not  please  God,  and  to  grow 
strong  in  love,  faith  and  good  works  ;  that  so  man, 


whom  sin  hath  made  as  a  wilderness  overrun  with 
briars  and  thorns,  might  become  as  the  garden  of 
God,  cultivated  by  his  divine  power,  and  replenish- 
ed with  the  most  virtuous  and  beautiful  plants  of 
God's  own  right-hand  planting,  to  his  eternal 
praise. 

(To  be  continuedO 

From  The  Leisnrc  Huur. 

A  Morning  at  the  Victoria  Bocks. 

(Concluded  from  p.^e  371.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  she  is  rightly  named  the 
Nautilus,  that  curious  fish  having  the  same  faculty 
of  rising  to  the  surface  or  sinking  to  the  bottom  at 
its  own  volition  ;  what  should  also  be  recognized  | 
is  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  is  the  little  fish  which' 
has  suggested  the  principle  of  the  great  invention. 
The  inventor  has  gone  to  Nature  and  stolen  her 
secret,  and  that,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  is 
the  true  road  to  success  in  all  scientific  discovery. 
The  solution  of  the  apparent  mystery  of  so  pon- 
derous a  machine  rising  and  sinking  in  the  water, 
even  with  tons'  weight  of  stone  attached  to  it,  is 
simple  enough.  The  elasticity  of  atmospheric  air 
is  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole  thing.  Before 
proceeding  on  her  subaqueous  excursion,  the  air 
is  pumped  into  a  receiver  at  a  great  density.  Or- 
dinarily, she  would  float,  being  buoyed  up  by  hol- 
low side-chambers ;  when  it  is  desirable  to  sink 
her,  w'ater  is  let  into  these  side-chambers  by  the 
turning  of  a  cock,  and  her  descent  may  thus  be 
regulated  as  slowly  as  you  please,  by  stopping  the 
admission  of  more  water  when  the  required  gravity 
is  obtained.  When  it  is  required  to  ascend,  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  condensed  in  the  receiver  is  turned 
into  the  side-chambers,  and  by  its  expansion  forces 
the  water  from  them  by  the  same  channel  atwhichl 
it  entered,  and  the  machine  rises.  There  is  noj 
limit  to  the  power  which  may  thus  be  brought  to 
work  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the  same  agency 
which  would  move  one  ton  would  move  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand — all  that  is  necessary  being  a  ma- 
chine of  suitable  dimensions. 

When  the  speaker  has  made  the  subject  tolerably 
plain  to  his  hearers,  he  calls  their  attention  to  a 
practical  illustration  of  his  lecture.  While  he  has 
been  speaking,  the  steam-pump  on  a  float  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  basin  has  been  at  work  sup- 
plying the  Nautilus  with  condensed  air;  and  now 
he  has  ceased,  a  number  of  the  notable  savans  of 
London  are  seen  putting  ofi'  in  a  boat  from  the 
jetty,  and  landing  on  the  domed  top  of  the  Nauti- 
lus, where  they  disappear  one  by  one  under  the 
conduct  of  the  captain,  who  enters  last.  The  lid 
of  the  teapot  is  screwed  down  by  an  outsider,  who 
has  no  sooner  got  into  the  boat  and  sculled  oflF, 
than  down  sinks  the  Nautilus  gently  out  of  sight. 
All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  .spot  where  it  disappeared, 
and  the  hum  of  the  crowd  is  followed  by  a  remark- 
able stillness  expressive  of  something  more  than 
surprise.  For  some  time  there  is  not  so  much  as 
a  ripple  on  the  surface  to  denote  that  anything  is 
going  on  below;  then  there  is  a  mixture  of  snort- 
ing and  spouting,  and  a  foamy  bubbling  of  the 
water;  and  then  all  is  silent  again.  It  is  not  till 
some  ten  minutes  have  elapsed,  when  people  are 
beginning  to  look  a  little  blank,  to  speculate  on 
perilous  probabilities,  and  to  nudge  one  another  by 
the  elbow,  that  the  Nautilus  comes  bounding  to  the 
surface  with  the  resilience  of  a  diver  who  has 
taken  a  rather  deep  plunge,  and,  shaking  the  spray 
from  its  top,  settles  into  its  original  position.  In 
another  moment  the  lid  or  cover  flies  up,  and  the 
voyagers,  laughing  and  chatting,  step  forth  and 
regain  their  boat,  with  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
moisture  on  their  persons  or  the  most  trifling  de- 
rangement of  costume. 


The  success  of  this  trial  trip  inspires  othei 
with  a  desire  to  do  the  same,  and  there  is  soon  i 
second  boat  load  ready,  who,  with  equal  celerity 
are  despatched  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  a  deptl 
of  twenty- seven  ieet.  When  they  have  had  enougl 
of  it,  they  come  up  in  their  turn,  and  are  followee 
by  a  third  party,  and  these  again  by  a  fourth 
and  so  on,  and  on.  In  some  of  these  trips  th 
machine  is  altogether  separated  from  any  outwan 
communication  ;  the  pipe  for  supplying  air  is  de 
tached  from  the  Nautilus  and  held  aloft,  to  pro 
claim  the  fact,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  engineer 
on  the  float — so  that  the  explorers  below  and  f^ 
out  of  sight,  are  leit  alone  with  the  resources  the; 
have  carried  down  with  them.  This,  howevei 
m;ikes  no  sort  of  difi'erence ;  they  all  come  bob 
bing  up  again  just  in  the  same  way,  and  emergi 
as  merrily  from  their  submarine  prison.  We  tool 
occasion  to  question  one  of  the  party,  who  hai 
remained  below  for  a  considerable  time,  as  to  th( 
nature  of  his  sensations  while  submerged.  H 
informed  us  that  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  di^ 
ference  in  his  sensations  from  what  they  were  a 
the  moment  of  speaking.  He  had  been  down  i] 
a  diving-bell  lately,  and  had  then  sufi'ered  consid 
erably  in  the  temples  and  ears ;  but  nothing  of  tb 
kind  was  perceivable  in  the  Nautilus,  where  he  sa 
with  as  much  comfort  as  he  did  anywhere. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  derivable  iroi 
the  use  of  a  machine  like  the  Nautilus,  in  place  q 
the  common  diving-bell,  must  be  very  great.  We  ar 
under  no  necessity  of  advancing  an  opinion  of  ou 
own  on  that  subject,  as  Mr  Gay,  the  chief  enginee 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  recorded  the  re 
suits  of  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  other 
in  Glen  Cove,  made  with  a  view  to  test  its  effi 
ciency  for  practical  purposes.  He  attached  to  th 
machine  blocks  of  granite  weighing  four  tons  eact 
occupying  only  three  minutes  in  attaching  then 
and  bringing  them  within  four  feet  of  the  surface 
and  he  reports  that  with  the  aid  of  auxiliary  watet 
chambers,  the  same  stones  might  be  brought  withij 
one  foot  of  the  surface.  On  descending  with  th 
stone  to  the  bottom,  he  found  that  it  could  b 
transported  laterally  with  as  much  ease  as  thougl 
it  were  suspended  from  a  crane,  and  could  h 
readily  placed  in  any  required  position.  lie  bear 
testimony  to  the  absence  of  all  unpleasant  ^eusa 
tions  while  in  the  Nautilus,  in  which  he  ri  inaik 
that  labour  is  attended  with  less  fatigue  than  ii 
the  diving-bell.  Further,  from  its  simple  construe 
tion  and  safety  in  operation,  he  tells  us  the  cost  0 
working  is  less,  and  a  very  great  amount  of  woi^ 
can  be  performed  over  that  done  by  the  ordinary 
bell,  employing  double  the  number  of  workmen 
and  finally,  he  recommends  it  to  the  favourabl 
consideration  of  the  American  Government,  on  thi 
ground  that  its  use  will  reduce  the  cost  of  wod 
under  water  by  three-fourths. 

Preventing  Spontaneous  Combustion. — It  is 
fact  better  ascertained  than  accounted  for,  tha 
fixed  oils,  when  mixed  with  any  light  kind  of  chai 
coal,  or  substances  containing  carbon,  such  as  col 
ton,  flax,  or  even  wool,  which  is  not  of  it-elf  in 
flammable,  heat  by  the  process  of  decompositiot 
and,  after  remaining  in  contact  some  time,  at  lengt 
burst  into  flame.  This  spontaneous  combu=tio 
takes  place  in  waste  cotton  which  has  been  en) 
ployed  to  wipe  machines,  and  then  thrown  awa 
and  allowed  to  accumulate  into  a  heap.  An  ir 
stance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned,  where  the  wast 
wool  iu  a  manufactory  for  spinning  worsted  wa 
thrown  into  a  corner  and  neglected  ;  it  then  heatM 
and  was  ou  the  point  of  bursting  iuto  flame,  whe 
the  attention  of  the  workmen  was  directed  to  tl 
heap  by  the  smoke  and  smell.     In  cotton  mills  tfc 
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<;ngcr  exists  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  it  in 
jj'lieved  tiiat  the  destruction  of  many  cotton  fac- 
Mrics  has  been   occasioned  by   this   means.     The 

juse  of  this  peculiar  property  of  fixed  oils  deserves 
re  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it, 


Selected  fur  "Tile  FiieDd. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  charity  covers  a  mul- 
ade  of  faults,  that  it  rejoieeth  not  in  evil,  and 
peth  all  things :  it  seldom  sees  one  mistake  hi 
y,  without  casting  around  an  inquisitive  eye  of 
,y  on  his  behalf;  and  often  finds  an  apology  for 
in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  exposure,  or 
als,  where  an  unkind  or  prejudiced  mind  would 
nothing  but  reasons  for  reproach  and  censure. 
;A  little  serious  reflection  may  convince  a  sincere 
!nd,  that  every  degree  of  hatred  we  conceive,  is 
Jjroof  that  we  have  not  yet  fully  attained  the 
befit  intended  for  us,  by  the  sufi'erings  and  death 
Christ.  What  avails  the  idea  of  his  dying  on 
cross  for  our  sins,  if  we  are,  nevertheless,  the 
ling  and  wilful  slaves  of  the  same  tormenting 
rit  of  malevolence  which  drove  the  nails. 
Whatever  pretexts  men  assume  for  an  unkind 
d  injurious  treatment  of  others,  on  account  of 
igious  opinions,  they  are  certainly  wrong  them- 
ves  :  Christianity  admits  of  no  such  thing — it: 
rit  is  not  compulsive  and  intolerant,  but  persua- 
6  and  forbearing. 

If  we  believe  that  in  a  future  state,  all  the  party 
tinctions,  by  which  we  are  known  one  from  an 
ler  here,  will  be  obliterated,  we  may  reasonably 
er  that  those  who  are  the  best  prepared  for  it, 
!  inclined  to  regard  mankind  as  one  family  ;  and 
the  contrary,  that  tho.se  who  in  support  of  their 
eral  parties  employ  themselves  in  devising  or 
icutiug  schemes,  by  which  the  peace  and  bar 
ny  of  society  are  laid  waste,  are  not  in  the  way 
being  prepared  themselves  or  instrumental  in 
paring  others  for  future  blessedness. 
A  true  convert  to  saving  mercy,  is  he  alone, 
fleeing  for  refuge  from  his  own  evil  tempers 
i  propensities,  to  the  arms  of  Divine  love,  ex- 
iences  that  holy  and  seamless  garment,  which 
ith  itself  could  not  divide,  to  screen  him,  not 
ly  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  own  demerits, 
i  from  the  unkindness  of  those  by  whom  of- 
ces  come,  but  also,  and  particularly,  from  the 
asion  of  that  vindictive  and  implacable  spirit, 
ich  so  long  as  it  has  any  room  in  our  hearts, 
issantly  accuses  the  "  brethren  before  (iod,  day 
night;"  and  of  which  every  injurious  suspicion 
entertain,  every  unkind  expression  and  slan- 
ous  insinuation  we  are  betrayed  into,  one  against 
Wher,  is  an  ample  and  unequivocal  proof. 
If  He  who  sufl'ered  to  save  us,  had  been  in  the 
llest  degree  actuated  by  a  vindictive  spirit,  it 
lifiicult  to  conceive  how  He  could  have  wrung 
the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling,  which  He 
ink  for  our  sakcs ;  or,  in  the  hour  of  extremity, 
re  pleaded,  as  He  did,  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
eifiers. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  n«rr«rs  of  Solferino. 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
mes,  witnessed  the  latter  part  of  the  battle  of 
Iferino.  In  a  letter  to  his  paper  he  gives  a 
phic  description  of  the  awful  struggle.  The  fol- 
ding extract  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
at  war  is,  as  seen  after  a  great  battle. 

The  first  intimation  we  received  of  an  engage- 
nt  having  taken  place,  was  from  meeting  three 
four  carts,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  filled  with 
unded — before  we  reached  Montechiaro,  on  the 
d  from  Brescia.  As  we  had  heard  of  no  battle, 
naturally  supposed  that  these  wounds  had  been 


received  in  some  skirmish.  Soon  after  we  met  a  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  be^an  to  flow  un- 
one  horse  carriage,  in  which  was  laid  at  full  length  til  I  left  the  street,  long  after  dark."  Every  church 
an  oflieer  of  rank,  whose  face  wore  so  gliastly  a  every  large  hall,  every'^private  house  in  the  town' 
look   as   to   make  it  evident   he  was  dying.     Ou  has  been  taken   for  the   service   of  the  wounded.' 


reaching  Montechiaro,  and  stoppinir  for  a  moment 
to  rest  our  horses,  we  were  told  thafa  great  battle 
was  then  going  on  in  the  plain  before  Castiglione  ; 
and  going  at  once  to  the  summit  of  some  old  forti- 
fications which  once  defended  the  town,  we  could 
see  with  our  glasses  the  smoke  of  the  engagement. 
We  lost  no  time  in  pushing  forward,  although  we 
were  told  that  we  would  not  reach  Castiglione,  be- 
cause the  roads  were  completely  occupied  by  artil- 
lery held  in  reserve.  We  went  on,  however,  con- 
tinuing to  meet  carriages  and  carts  laden  with 
wounded,  and  passing  the  French  camps  of  the 
previous  night,  came  to  a  point,  at  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  where  a  park  of  artillery  wa- 
gons was  defiling  from  their  camp  into  the  road. 
Watching  our  chance,  we  drove  in  between  two  of 
the  wagons,  and  so  entered  the  town  under  cover 
of  the  enormous  cloud  of  dust  which  they  raised 
The  main  street  was  densely  crowded  with  carts, 
carriages,  horses,  donkeys,  oxen,  soldiers,  sutlers, 
and  persons  and  animals  of  every  description.  We 
pushed  our  way,  without  hindrance,  directly. past 
the  house  marked  as  the  Qiiartier  Ghierale,  or 
headquarters  of  the  Emperor,  and  were  thus  within 
the  camp.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  we  came  to  where  the  great  procession  of  the 
wounded  was  turning  down  a  cross  street  to  a 
church  which  had  been  taken  for  a  hospital.  It 
was  certainly  the  most  dreadful  sight  I  ever  saw. 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  wound  which  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  men  was  here  exhibited.  All  who 
were  able  to  do  so,  were  obliged  to  walk — the  wa- 
gons and  animals  at  command  being  all  required 
for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  be  moved.  iSome 
walked  along,  their  faces  completely  covered  with 
blood  from  sabre  cuts  upon  their  heads.  Many 
had  their  arms  shattered — hundreds  had  their 
hands  tied  up — and  some  carried  most  ghastly- 
wounds  upon  their  faces.  Some  had  tied  up  their 
wound,s — and  others  had  stripped  away  the  cloth- 
ing which  chafed  and  made  them  worse.  I  saw 
one  man  walking  along  with  a  firm  step  and  a  re- 
solute air — naked  to  his  waist,  and  having  a  bullet- 
wound  upon  his  side,  an  ugly  gash  along  his  cheek, 
and  a  deep  bayonet-thrust,  received  from  behind, 
in  his  shoulder.  Most  of  those  who  were  walking, 
wore  a  serious  look — conversing  but  little  with  one 
another,  though  they  walked  two  and  two — and 
of  them  carried  upon  their  faces  any  consider- 
able expression  of  pain. 

'  Those  who  were  more  severely  injured,  rode 
upon  donkeys  or  in  carts,  and  a  few  were  carried 
mattresses  on  men's  shoulders.  ]Jut  these 
were  mostly  officers,  and  nearly  all  I  saw  carried 
in  that  way  were  so  badly  wounded  that  their 
recovery  is  scarcely  possible.  One  had  both  his 
legs  crushed  by  a  cannon  ball.  Another  had  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  thigh,  and  was  evidently  suf- 
fering the  most  inten.se  agony.  Many  of  those 
whose  wounds  were  in  their  legs  were  seated  in 
chairs  swung  across  a  donkey — one  being  upon 
each  side.  Several  who  were  thus  carried,  and 
were  supported  by  soldiers  walking  by  their  side, 
were  apparently  unconscious,  and  seemed  to  be 
dying.  Then  would  come  carts,  large  and  small, 
carrying  three,  five,  and  some  of  them  ten  or  fifteen 
each.  A  steady  stream  of  these  ghastly  victims  of 
the  battle  of  the  day  poured  through  the  town.  I 
stood  in  the  crowd  by  the  side  of  them  as  the  sad 
procession  passed  along,  and  watched  it  at  this 
point  for  over  an  hour.  It  was  not  interrupted  for 
a  moment — except  now  and  then  by  a  crowd  of 
prisoners-rrand  it  continued  thus  from  about  ten 


Those  whose  injuries  are  slight,  after  having  them 
dressed,  pass  at  once  into  the  ranks,  and  mingle 
with  their  comrades.  I  looked  into  the  church  as 
I  pas.sed  by.  All  the  seats,  railings,  &c.,  had  been 
removed  ;  mattresses  of  hay  had  been  spread  upon 
the  floor,  and  were  completely  filled  with  wounded 
men,  in  every  stage  of  suff^iring  and  of  peril,  lying 
side  by  side.  The  surgeons  were  dressing  their 
wounds  ;  Sisters  of  Charity  and  other  women  were 
giving  them  wine,  and  otherwise  ministering  to  their 
comforts;  but  morning,  I  am  sure,  will  dawn  upon 
a  large  proportion  of  them  relieved  forever  from 
their  pain.  If  anything  can  be  more  horrible  than 
a  soldier's  life,  it  certainly  is  a  soldier's  death. 

Six  or  eight  limes,  while  I  stood  upon  the 
street  watching  the  wounded,  there  came  along 
squads  of  prisoners,  taken  at  various  stages  of  the 
action.  Sometimes  there  would  be  only  three  or 
four — then  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  and  in  one 
company  over  four  hundred.  They  walked  closely 
together,  six  or  eight  deep,  the  ofiicers  being  gene- 
rally in  the  middle,  and  were  guarded  by  a  single 
file  of  troops  walking  on  each  side.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  were  not  bad  looking  men.  Very  many 


of  th 


em  were  very  young — not  over  sixteen  cer- 


tainly— and  only  now  and  then  you  would  sec 
particularly  brutal  and  stupid  countenance.  There 
s  nothing  like  anger  or  shame  on  their  fiicos;  they 
med  generally  wholly  indifferentto  their  position, 
but  looked  about  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  upon 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  them.  They  were 
generally  silent,  though  now  and  then  they  would 
talk  and  laugh  with  each  other  as  they  passed 
along.  The  ofiicers  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, handsome,  manly,  and  intelligent  fellows. 
All  were  without  arms.  The  uniform  of  the  men 
was  a  very  coarse  brown  stuff,  made  of  flax,  very 
plain,  and  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  ornament. 
Towards  night  carts  began  to  come  in  laden  with 
wounded  Austrians,  hundreds  of  whom  passed 
along  while  I  stood  there,  and  were  taken  directly 
to  the  hospitals,  where  they  received  precisely  the 
same  treatment  as  the  French.  Most  of  them 
seemed  to  be  very  badly  hurt.  Among  the  num- 
ber, both  of  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  were 
many  Hungarians. 

"  The  town  to-night,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
simply  a  camp.  The  streets,  which  are  narrow, 
are  crammed  with  artillery  and  provision  wagons, 
trying,  almost  in  vain,  to  make  their  way  through 
the  town  ;  bivouac  fires  light  up  the  orchards  and 
fields  all  around  the  village  ;  two  streams  of  troops 
pour  out  on  the  two  roads  leading  to  the  field  of 
battle,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; 
sutlers,  fruit  pedlers,  and  small  dealers  of  every 
kind  circulate  among  the  soldiers  who  crowd  the 
streets  ;  an  immense  train  of  Piedmontese  artillery 
are  brought  to  a  stand  in  the  street,  while  trying 
to  make  their  way  through  the  town  to  their  place 
of  encampment ;  and  thousands  of  French  infantry, 
'espairing  of  reaching  their  tents,  have  seated 
themselves  upon  the  narrow  sidewalks,  and  with 
the  houscTwalls  for  a  back  and  their  haversacks 
for  pillows,  they  have  addressed  themselves  in  that 
position  to  the  labour  of  obtaining  a  night's  rest. 
It  is  a  striking  scene  most  certainly  ;  and  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  it  is  t/w  j^erject  order  and  good 
bekaviour  of  the  troops.  I  have  not  seen  during 
the  whole  day  a  single  instance  of  disorder,  or  of 
even  rudeness  in  word  or  deed  from  any  soldier. 
Xot  one  have  I  seen  in  the  slightest  degree  intoxi- 
cated;  not  one  have  I  seen  shouting  or  singing; 
not  a  rough  or  rude  remark  have  I  seen  or  heard 
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Great  mistakes  have  been  committed  by  those  wl  i 
have  thereby  deceived  themselves  and  others,  an! 
brought  distress  upon  honest-hearted  servants  ij 
Christ.  Nothing  gathers  to  Christ  but  the  leadinj  j 
of  his  Spirit ;  but  if  men  are  wrapt  up  in  their  ofl  ] 
imaginary  attainments  and  righteousness,  they  ma, 
think  they  have  the  authority  of  Truth  for  the  ] 
doings,  when  the  arch  enemy,  as  an  angel  of  ligh. 
may  be  instigating  them,  and  they  know  it  no 
Prayer  in  pure  resignation  is  a  precious  state ;  at 
the  habitation  of  those  who  gather  to  it,  is  safe. 

CTo  be  continaed.J 


addressed  to  any  one  ;  nor  have  I  failed,  in  a 
single  instance,  whenever  I  have  applied  to  a  sol- 
dier for  information,  or  addressed  him  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  to  receive  a  courteous  reply,  and  the 
most  polite  endeavour  to  aid  my  wishes.  Nor  have 
I  heard  a  single  cheer  over  the  victory,  or  a  single 
syllable  of  exultation  over  the  prisoners  as  they 
come  in.  The  most  respectful  silence  has  in  every 
case  been  preserved.  Expressions  of  sympathy 
with  the  wounded  were  constant,  and  prompt  at- 
tention, so  far  as  possible,  was  always  given  to  their 
wants.'' 

For  " The  J'liend." 

Stephen  Crisp. 

(Continued  from  page  365.) 

"A  cry  was  in  me  which  called  to  judgment,  and 
great  were  the  struggling: 


At  length  I  thought  to  go  forth,  and  as  I  was  go- 
ing, the  Lord  thundered  through  me,  saying,  that 
which  is  weary  must  die.  So  1  turned  to  my  seat 
and  waited  in  the  belief  of  God,  for  the  death  of 
that  which  was  weary  of  the  work  of  God,  and 
grew  more  diligent  in  seeking  death,  that  I  might 
be  baptized  for  the  dead  ;  and  that  I  might  know 
how  to  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  and 
words  and  imaginations,  his  fashions  and  customs, 
his  friendships  and  wisdom,  and  all  that  apper- 
tained to  him ;  and  the  cross  of  Christ  was  laid 
upon  me,  and  I  bore  it." 

In  this  way  those  men  became  living  witnesses 
of  the  power  of  Christ  inwardly  revealed,  and  of 
the  gospel  testimonies  which  he  gave  them  to  bear. 
They  could  declare  of  what  their  eyes  had  seen, 
and  their  hands  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life 
of  my  thoughts,  how  I  land  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Theirs 
mic'ht  comprehend '^die  "truth,  as  I  had  done  the 'was  not  a  studied  religion  taught  by  learned  men, 
doctrines  of  other  religious  societies.  But  all  my  |  but  it  was  received  through  the  operation  of  the 
labour  was  to  no  purpose,  for  a  death  was  deter-  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  regenerating  and  pre- 
miued  upon  that  wisdom  from  the  Lord.  A  sword  [paring  it  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
was  drawn  against  it,  and  a  strong  hand  gave  the  his  Sou  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life  eternal.     They 


stroke,  and  1  was  hewn  down  like  a  tall  ced 
that  at  once  came  to  the  ground.  Oh,  the  woe 
and  misery  that  opened  upon  me.  Even  the  gates 
of  hell  and  destruction  stood  open,  and  I  saw  my- 
self nigh  falling  thereinto ;  my  hope  and  faith  and 
all  fled  from  me.  The  tongue  that  was  as  a  river, 
was  now  like  a  dry  desert ;  the  eye  that  desired 
to  see  everything,  was  now  so  blind,  that  I  could 
see  nothing  certainly,  but  my  undone  and  miserable 
state.  Then  1  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul, 
■what  hath  all  my  profession  profited  me  ?  I  am 
poor  and  blind  and  naked,  who  thought  I  had 
been  rich  and  well-adorned.  How  doleful  were 
my  nights,  and  sorrowful  my  days!  My  delights 
withered,  even  in  wife  and  children,  and  in  all 
things,  and  I  saw  nothing  left  in  the  whole  world 
to  give  me  comfort. 

"  When  I  saw  what  God  had  done,  for  I  believed 
it  was  his  doing,  I  was  ready  to  cry,  I  am  forsaken 
forever,  and  never  was  sorrow  like  mine ;  my 
wound  is  incurable,  and  my  sickness  none  can 
heal.  Alas !  my  tongue  or  pen  cannot  express  the 
sorrows  of  those  days,  in  which  I  sat  down  ii 
silence,  fear  and  astonishment,  and  was  encom- 
passed with  darkness.  I  knew  none  to  make  my 
moan  unto.  I  heard  of  joy  and  salvation,  but 
could  scarcely  think  I  should  ever  be  a  parta 
of  it;  still  wanting  that  living  faith,  which  the 
apostle  said,  was  of  the  operation  of  God  who 
raised  up  Jesus,  the  true  Seed,  which  seed  I  stil 
felt  groaning  in  me  to  be  delivered  from  the  bur 
den  of  sin,  and  from  the  oppression  of  the  carnal 
mind 

"After  a  long  travail  and  many  tears,  I  found  a 
little  hope  springing  in  me,  that  the  Lord  in  his 
own  time  would  bring  forth  his  elect  seed  of  the 
covenant  to  rule  in  me.  This  was  given  me  at  a 
time  when  the  sense  of  my  own  unwortbiness  had 
so  overwhelmed  me  in  anguish,  that  I  thought 
myself  unworthy  of  any  of  the  creatures,  and  was 
tempted  to  deny  myself  of  them.  Then  did  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  sprjng  in  me, 
and  I  was  taught  to  wait  on  God,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  in  fear  and  watchfulness,  showing  forth  the 
Lord's  death,   till 

live  and  reign  in  me.  Then  I  waited  as  one  that 
had  hope  that  God  would  be  gracious  to  me ;  yet 
something  in  me  would  fain  have  known  the  time, 
how  long  it  would  be,  but  a  cry  was  in  me  that 
called  that  to  death. 

"  Upon  a  time,  being  weary  of  my  thoughts  in  the 
meeting  of  God's  people,  I  thought  none  was  like 
nie,  it  was  in  vain  to  sit  there  with  such  a  wander- 
ing mind,  which  I  laboured  to  stay,  yet  could  not. 


For  "  The  Friend.'- 

Augustus    Keandcr. 

As  Augustus  Neander  has  acquired  no  litli 
celebrity  by  his  works  on  the  Christian  Keligid 
and  the  Church,  and  as  he  is  admitted  to  be  onet 
the  most  impartial  of  those  who  have  written  i 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  it  is  probable  thi 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  may  be  interested  i 
the  following  extracts  from  a  sketch  of  him,  tak{ 
from  the  "  Portrait  Gallery  ;" 

"  Johann  Augustus  Wilhelm  Neander  wi 
born  at  Gottingen,  January,  1789.  His  paren 
were  Jews.  His  father's  name  was  Mendel,  an 
his  son  bore  that  name  in  his  early  years.  H 
parents  are  generally  spoken  of  as  among  tl 
poorest,  even  of  the  Jews.  But  in  the  early  da] 
of  Neander  they  were  not  so.  His  father  was 
wealthy  merchant  in   Gottingen;  but,  while  At 


Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life  eternal, 
could  not  put   on  or  lay  aside  the  requisitions  of 
this   religion   when   they  might  please.     The  re- 
vealed will  of  God  was  their  sauctiflcation,   and 

ther  the  derision,  nor  the  persecution  of  a  wicked 
world,  could  release  them  from  a  firm  and  stead- 
fast support  of  it  wherever  they  came,  or  under 
whatever  circumstances  they  were  placed. 

"  As  I  came  willingly  to  take  up  the  cross  of 
Christ,  I  found  it  to  be  to  me  that  which  I  had  gustus  was  a  mere  boy,  ke  was,  by  a  series  of  mi 
sought  from  my  childhood,  even  the  power  of  God  ;  i  fortunes,  reduced  to  comparative  poverty,  and  » 
for  by  it  I  was  crucified  to  the  world  and  it  to  me,  1  moved  with  his  family,  to  Hamburgh.  He  ha 
which  nothing  else  could  ever  do.  But  oh  !  how  five  children — one  of  whom  studied  medicine,  bi 
glad  was  my  soul  when  I  had  found  the  way  to; died  in  youth;  another  became  a  merchant  i 
slay  my  soul's  enemies;  oh,  the  secret  joy  that  Russia;  a  daughter,  of  superior  gifts,  after  mai 
was  in  me.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  conflicts  I  had  vicissitudes,  became  insane ;  and  another,  who  st 
this  confidence,  if  I  but  take  up  the  cross,  I  shall  i  survives,  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  son  who  is  tl 
obtain  victory,  for  that  is  the  power  of  God  through  subject  of  this  memoir.  At  Hamburgh,  Neandi 
faith  to  salvation;  and  as  1  have  found  it  so  in  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth,  and  receivf 
some  things,  so  I  shall  in  all  in  due  time.  Then  the  elements  of  his  education.  A  writer  in  tl 
the  reproach  of  the  gospel  became  joyous  to  me;  \Britisli  Quarterly  says,  that  '  once,  when  in  Hal 
though  in  those  days  it  was  very  cruel  and  grievous  i burgh,  he  heard  that  the  Jewish  boy,  smitten  ev( 
to  flesh  and  blood,  yet  I  despised  it,  and  that  for  j  then  with  the  love  of  books  which  distinguish 
the  joy  that  was  now  set  before  me,  of  which  I  had  'him  through  life,  used  to  steal  into  a  shop,  and  ! 
some  hope  I  should  in  time  be  made  a  partaker,  if  there  hours,  in  rapt  application  to  the  books  whi( 
I  abode  faithful.  It  was  my  great  care  night  and  j  were  kindly  furnished  him;  and  so  frequent  b 
day,  to  keij]  so  low^  and  out  of  tlie  workings  o/'lcame  his  visits,  and  so  striking  was  his  devotii 
my  own  will,  that  I  might  discern  the  mind  of  i  to  the  treasures  submitted  to  him,  that  the  boo 
God,  and  do  it,  though  in  never  so  great  a  cross  seller  became  interested  in  him,  and  furnished  bi 
to  my  own.  Yet  the  enemy  of  my  soul  followed  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies.'  I 
me  close  and  very  secretly ;  and  taking  notice  how  went  to  Halle,  to  attend  the  university,  in  180 
very  willing  I  was  to  obey  the  Lord,  he  strove  to  But  previously  to  that  period,  an  entire  and  mj 
get  up  into  the  seat  of  God,  and  to  move  as  ««  [important  revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  spil 
angtl  of  light,  to  betray  me,  and  to  lead  me  into  inaX  character.  He  had  abandoned  Judaism,  ai 
something  that  ivas  like  the  service  of  God.  Many  !  embraced  Christianity.  This  momentous  chanj 
sore  conflicts  did  I  meet  withal,  before  I  was  able  Iso  important  to  himself,  and  ultimately  to  thecau 
in  all  things,  to  distinguish  betweeti  tJic  worki)igs\oi  truth,  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  with  as  mu 
o/'«/;e</-i<e  .S/JtVJi  and  power,  from  that  which  2ms  minuteness  as  the   existing   scanty   materials  fl 


but  transformed.  But  forasmuch  as  I  had 
sweetly  tasted  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God, 
I  trusted  in  him,  and  committed  the  keeping  of 
my  soul  u>Uo  him  in  singleness  of  heart.  Mani- 
fold and  daily  were  liis  deliverances  made  known 
to  me,  beyond  all  recount  or  remembrance  of  man ; 
for  which,  O  my  soul,  praise  thou  the  Lord  forever, 
should  come  to  be  raijcd  to  who  oared  for  thee  in  thy  infancy,  and  kept  thee 
in  the  days  of  thy  distress." 

A  confident,  self-opinionated  spirit  cannot  be 
acting  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  love  of  the 
brethren.     It  is  not  produced  by  the  humble  na- 


enable  us.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  evangelical  religion  « 
little  known  in  Germany.  Rationalism,  pantheis 
and  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  held  all  but  ul 
versal  sway  in  the  seats  of  learning,  and  over  t 
leading  minds  of  the  country.  The  speculati 
philosophy  of  Ficht^,  Schelliug,  and  Hegel,  wbi 
seems  to  lead  directly  to  pantheism,  or  atheis 
reicrned  predominant,  and  poisoned  the  founU 
heads  of  theology.  The  influence  of  Hegel  « 
paramount.  *  *  *  *  Xhe  natural  constil 
tion  of  Neander's  mind  led  him  to  idealism  ;  « 


ture  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  seeking  the  welfare  and!  when  a  mere  boy,  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  pi 
happiness  of  others;  but  it  seeks  its  own  will  and  jlosophy  of  Plato,  and  greatly  enamored  with  tl 
way,  and  lies  open  to  the  deceptions  of  the  evil' philosopher.  The  master  of  the  gymnasium  i 
one,  which  may  lead  into  much  creaturely  acitiyjtj  I  tended  by  him  in  Hamburgh  was  Johann  Gurl 
under  the  guise  of  promoting  the  cause  6f  fruft^. Jan  estimable  man,  and  an  excellent  scholar;  1 
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was  not  free  from  tbe  ratioDalism  of  the  day, 
1,  while  he  developed  the  extreme  couscientious- 
of  Neander,  which  characterized  him  as  a 
If,  he  also  was  iustrumeutal  iu  iustilling  into  his 
id  the  evil  influences  that  were  then  so  prcva- 
Aa  already  stated,  he  was  passionately  fond 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of 
Having  been  informed  that  in  the  writings 
ihe  evangelist  John,  there  were  sentiments  worthy 
the  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  overcame  his  Jewish 
udices,  and  began  to  read  that  gospel.  To  a  mind 
eNcander's,  presenting  so  many  elements  strongly 
bling  those  of  the  '  beloved  disciple,'  John's 
proved  more  than  attractive.  It  riveted  his 
entiou  ;  it  excited  his  deepest  interest ;  it  moved 
soul  to  its  centre.  The  divine  philosophy  of 
Divine  Word  satisfied  the  longings  of  his  loving 
it;  and  the  result  was  his  abandonment  of 
)ses,  and  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  as 
I  promised  Deliverer — his  Messiah  and  Saviour, 
!  shortly  after  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
th,  and,  at  his  baptism,  took  the  name  of  Nean- 
— i-coj  af,u',  a  new  man — as  descriptive  of  what 
had  now  become.  This  happened  early  in  th 
r  1806,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
d  it  is  interesting  to  add,  that  his  mother  and 
ter  Johanna  soou  followed  his  example,  and 
,de  a  public  profession  of  Christianity.  The 
e  iu  the  mind  of  Neander,  before  his  con- 
rsion,  was  severe.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  Plato 
soon  found  that  human  philosophy  could  not 
tisfy  the  longings  of  his  spirit,  nor  give  him  vie- 
■y  over  the  tlesh.  He  found  the  same  defect  ir 
daism.  It  could  not  satisfy  him.  He  felt  the 
of  a  religious  life.  Judaism  offered  him  only 
,d,  dead  forms,  once,  indeed,  expressive  of  living 
th,  but,  when  dissociated  from  that  truth,  inca- 
ble  of  quickening  and  warming  the  human  soul. 
was  convicted  of  sin.  In  his  agonizing  struggle 
r  peace,  he  found  it  at  length  in  Christ  Jesus, 
embraced  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour,  and 
jr  after  regarded  himself  as  standing  in  the  rel 

to  him  of  a  pardoned,  saved  sinner.  The 
lowing  extracts  from  a  remarkable  correspond- 
carried  on  between  him  and  three  young 
ends  about  this  period,  and  while  the  inward 
uggle  was  going  forward,  throw  so  umch  light 
on  this  most  interesting  portion  of  his  life,  as  to 
quire  no  apology  for  their  insertion  : — '  We  shall 
act  at  Halle.  There  will  we  all — separated,  it 
luld  seem,  as  much  as  possible  by  the  mournful 
itrictions  of  a  merely  secular  world,  which 
,  I  grieve  to  say,  everywhere  around  us — i 
together  the  inward  blessedness  of  a  civitas 
,  whose  foundations  are  still  forever  friendship. 
:  more  I  come  to  know  you,  the  more  the  world 
isatisfies  me,  and  I  also  dissatisfy,  and  mustdis- 
;isfy  all  my  friends.  Their  very  presence  stupe- 
3  me.  I  cannot  do  homage  to  the  common 
derstanding  which  has  so  withdrawn,  and  still 
er  farther  withdraws  itself  from  the  one  centre 
all  existence — the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  inward 
essedness  of  the  city  of  God,  which  it  knows  not, 
r  has  ever  tasted,  having  made  for  itself,  through 
own  vain  imagination,  idols  according  to  its 
1  cold  and  frivolous  notions.  Yes,  to  it  and  to 
1  which  it  consecrates — its  idols  and  its  temples 
be  eternal  war.  Let  every  one  advance  to  war 
;ainst  it  with  the  weapons  which  God  has  given 
m,  till  the  monster  be  overthrown.  ...  I  have 
icided  to  study  theology.  God  give  me  strength, 
1  I  wish  and  strive  after  it,  to  know  himself,  the 
ly  One,  in  a  sense  which  the  common  under- 
anding  cannot  comprehend,  and  to  preach  Him 
purpose.  Holy  Saviour !  thou  aloue  canst  re 
ncile  us  with  the  profane  race  ;  for,  inflamed 
ith  a  deep  love  for  them  which  they  deserved 


not,  thou  didst  live,  and  suffer,  and  die  for  them  1 
Thou  lovest  the  profane,  and  we  can  only  hate 
and  despise  them.' 

Neander  entered   the  University  of  Halle  in 
the  year  1806.     Schleiermacher  was  then  the  light 
of  that  celebrated  seat   of  learning— a  man  who 
did  more  to  arrest  the  progress   of  rationalism  in 
Germany  than  any  other  iu  his  day — of  whom  it 
has  been  finely  said,  '  That  he  marks  the  transition 
of  German   Protestant   theology    from  the    mere 
alive,  critical,  dispersing  a/id  deslioying  ten- 
dency, to  that  reconstructive  positive  rcjorniation 
with  which  we  are  now  occupied  ;'   and  of  whom, 
when   he  received   the  intelligence   of  his  death, 
Neander  said,  '  The  man  is  departed,  from  whom 
will  be  dated,  for  the  future,  a  new  epoch  iu  theo- 
logy.'    The  youthiul  and  ardent  student  soon  felt 
the  power  of  such  a  man.     His  extraordinary  intel- 
lect, his   earnest  Christian  spirit,  and  the  new  di- 
rection which  he  was  giving  to  theological  study 
all  tended  to  attract  him.     But  there  was  another 
circumstance  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  his  mind.     When  he  was  battling  with  his 
own  convictions,  and  struggling  for  spiritual  free- 
dom, a  volume  of  sermons  by  Schleiermaehur,  en- 
titled '  Discourses  upon  Religion,'  fell  into  his  hands. 
These  he  read  with  great  interest.     They  pointed 
him  to  the  Iledeemer,  in  whom  he  found  the  peace 
he  longed  for ;  and  ever  after  he  spoke  of  Schleier- 
macher as  his  spiritual  father.     IJesides  this  cele- 
brated theologian,  the  University  of  Halle  at  that 
time  contained  F.  A.  Wolf,  the  philologiau ;  Stef- 
fens,  the  genial  poet  and  philosopher,  who  occupied 
the    chair    of  natural    philosophy;    and    Johaun 
Christian  Reil,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  scarcely  less  celebrated  in  his  depart- 
ment than  any  of  his  colleagues.     All  of  these  men 
infused  new  life  into  the  various  sciences  which 
they  taught,  and  adopted  a  more  comprehensive 
method  of  instruction  than  had  been  known  before 
in  the  university.     The  spirit  of  the  teachers  was 
communicated   to  the   students ;  and  none  experi- 
enced this  more  powerfully  than  Neander,  and  his 
progress   was  proportionally  great.       His  studies 
were  at  first  chiefly  exegetical.     But  here,  too,  he 
began  that  peculiar  course  of  study  which  consti- 
tuted the  labour  of  his  life.     The  early  history  of 
Christianity,   especially   in  its  connection,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  Judaism,  and   on  the   other  with 
Platonic  philosophy,  began  to  occupy  his  attention 
He  had  not  been   long   in  Halle  till   his  pursuits 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.     The  battle  of 
Jena  was  fought  on   the   14th   of  October,  1806, 
The  utter  defeat  of  the  Prussians  left  Halle  at  the 
mercy  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  a  few  days  it  fell  into 
his  power.     Irritated  and  vexed  by  the  independent 
bearing  of  the  students,  he  suspended  the  university, 
and  drove  the  students  from  the  city.     Neander, 
with  his  friend  Neuman,  started  on  foot  for  Gottin- 
gen,  but  fell   ill   by  the  way,  and  would  probably 
have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
Gesseuius,  who  placed  him  in  his  carriage,  and 
brought   him  safely  to   his  destination.     Here  he 
studied  three  years.     Gottlngen  was  at  that  time 
a  cheerless  place  for  a  spirit  like  Neander's — cold 
rationalism  held  undisputed   sway  ;  but  Neander 
studied   on,  wrestling   alone  with   his   difficulties; 
and  this  was  probably  as  valuable  a  portion  of  his 
mental   discipline   as  that  of  the   more  congenial 
circle  at  Halle.     He  himself  thought  so;  for  after- 
wards he  said,  regarding  the  period  of  his  sojourn 
at  Gottingen,  '  It  was  well,  and   I   thank  God  for 
it !  iu  no  other  way  could   I  have  made  so  much 
progress.     From  every  human  mediator,  from  every 
agreeable   association,  must  one   be  torn  away,  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  to  hang  only  and  entirely 
on  the  eternal  Mediator,  who  is  man  and  God  iu 


one  person,  and  who,  suffering  and  dying,  has  won 
for  himself  all  those  who,  in  faith,  yield  their  in- 
most being  to  his  sufferings  and  death.' 

(To  bu  coiKludi-a.) 

For  "The  Fl-k-nd." 

BlOGRAl'lllCAL  SKETCHES 

or  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  naembers 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ABRAHAM   FARRINGTON. 

(Contiuued  fruni  piigc  372.) 

The  memorial  of  Devonshire-house  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  Abraham  Farrington,  after 
mentioning  that  his  services  in  Ireland  were 
weighty,  his  labour  of  love  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
uorthern  counties  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Penrith  was  to  edification  and  comfort,  his  gospel 
service  at  the  time  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
truly  acceptable,  and  that  they  had  received  good 
accounts  of  his  weighty  and  affecting  labours  in 
the  midland  counties,  and  his  last  visit  north,  pro- 
ceeds thus  : 

He  returned  to  London  the  latter  end  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  1757,  and  having  travelled  with 
great  diligence  and  laboured  fervently,  his  health 
was  impaired  ;  nevertheless  he  attended  meeting.s 
till  his  disorder  so  increased,  as  to  render  hiiu  iu- 
capable  of  further  service.  As  this  our  dear  v/orthy 
and  honourable  Friend  spent  but  little  time  iu  this 
city,  we  cannot,  from  knowledge  and  experience, 
give  such  a  testimony  concerning  him  as  might  be 
thought  requisite,  yet  as  some  of  us  partoSk  of  the 
benefit  of  his  religious  labours,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  erect  a  small  monument  to  his  memory, 
that  future  generations  may  know  such  a  messen- 
ger was  sent  amongst  us  to  proclaim  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  name  of  this  valiant  in  Israel,  knowing 
that  the  righteous  are  to  be  had  iu  everlasting  re- 
membrance. 

"  His  conversation  was  innocently  cheerful,  yet 
grave  and  instructive.  He  was  a  man  of  a  weighty 
spirit,  a  sharp  reprover  of  libertine  and  loose  pro- 
fessors, but  tender  to  the  contrite  and  humble,  and 
a  lover  of  good  order  iu  the  church.  He  was 
strong  in  judgment,  sound  in  doctrine,  deep  in 
divine  things,  often  explaining  in  a  clear  and  lively 
manner  the  hidden  mysteries  wrapped  up  in  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles. 
It  may  truly  be  said  he  was  well  instructed  in  the 
kingdom,  bringing  forth,  out  of  his  treasury,  things 
new  and  old. 

"  His  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech,  and 
attended  with  divine  authority,  reaching  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  man,  and  to  the  habitation  of  the 
mourners  in  Zion  ;  frequently  pointing  out,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  paths  of  the  exercised  travellers, 
and  the  steps  of  heavenly  pilgrims  ;  by  which  ho 
was  made  helpful  to  such  as  are  seeking  the  true 
rest,  which  the  Lord  hath  prepared  for  his  people. 
It  may  truly  be  said,  he  was  eminently  gifted  for 
the  work  of  the  present  day,  remarkably  qualified 
to  expose  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  to  point  out 
wherein  true  godliness  consisted. 

"  His  distemper  increasing,  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed,  at  the  house  of  our  friend,  Thomas  Jack- 
son, in  Devonshire-square,  where  all  necessary  care 
was  taken  of  him.  During  his  illness,  he  was  very 
sweet  and  tender  in  his  spirit,  and  remarkably 
patient.  He  uttered  many  comfortable  and  hea- 
venly expressions,  and  several  times  said,  '  He  ap- 
prehended his  time  in  this  world  would  be  but 
short ;'  and  seemed  fully  resigned  to  quit  mortality, 
having  an  evidence,  '  That  he  should  be  clothed 
upon  with  immortality,  and  be  united  to  the  hea- 
venly host.' 
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"  He  had  frequently  been  beard  to  say,  in  time 
of  bealtb,  '  Tbat  be  tbought  be  should  lay  down 
his  body  in  this  nation,  and  not  see  his  friends  in 
America  more;'  to  which  be  appeared  freely  given 
up.  He  often  expressed  bis  desire,  '  Tbat  he  might 
be  favoured  with  an  easy  passage/  which  was 
graciously  granted. 

"  He  departed  this  life,  the  26tb  of  the  First 
month,  1758,  like  a  lamb,  without  either  sigh  or 
groan,  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  aged  about 
sixty-six  years  ;  and  on  the  30tb  of  the  same,  bis 
body  was  carried  to  Devonshire-bouse,  where  a 
large  and  solemn  meeting  was  held,  which  was 
owned  by  Him  whose  presence  is  the  life  of  our 
meetings  ;  and  from  thence  his  body  was  carried, 
by  Friends,  to  their  burying-ground  in  Bunbill- 
fields,  a  large  concourse  accompanying  it,  and  was 
there  decently  interred  among  the  remains  of  many 
of  our  primitive  worthies,  and  valiant  soldiers  in 
the  Lamb's  war,  who  loved  not  their  lives  unto 
death,  for  the  word  of  God  and  testimony  of 
Jesus." 


(To  be  continued.) 


For   "  The  Friend.'' 


OLD  REST'S  BROKEN  UP. 
The  eagle  stirs  with  care, 

All  soltness  from  her  nest : 
That  her  fledged  offspring  may  not  there, 

In  useless  quiet,  rest. 

She  knows  the  time  is  come, 

For  them  to  try  the  wing; 
And  spoils  the  pleasures  of  the  home, 

To  which  they  fondly  cling. 

She  teacheth  them  to  fly, 

She  iirom;its,  and  shows  the  way; 

And  soon,  free  children  of  the  sky. 
In  joyful  heights  they  play. 

So  God  in  mercy  still 

Our  earthly  bliss  destroys, 
That  we  may  seek  His  holy  hill, 

And  heaven's  enduring  joys. 

He  strengthens  us  to  rise, 

Above  the  things  of  time  ; 
Opens  our  pathway  to  the  skies, 

And  pleasures  more  sublime.  N. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend.' 
THE  WAR  IM  ITALY. 
'Tis  one  of  the  fairest  lands  on  earth, 
Where  the  sweetest  and  richest  flowers  have  birth, 
Where  the  warblers  carol  their  songs  of  love. 
And  the  skies  in  their  beauty  bend  above. 

Where  the  gentle  zephyrs  their  odours  bring 
Soft  as  Summer  and  fresh  as  Spring  ; 
Where  the  grape  hangs  rich  on  the  clustering  vine. 
And  nature  revels  iu  glad  sunshine. 

The  land  of  mountain  peaks  and  glades, 
Of  silver  streams  and  bright  cascades, 
Of  glassy  lakes,  with  their  thousand  isles. 
Scenes,  that  are  lit  with  a  thousand  smiles. 

This  is  the  land  they  have  chosen  then, 
For  the  hurried  march  of  warlike  men. 
This  is  the  land  of  the  carnage  dread, 
Whose  soil  with  the  blood  of  hosts  is  red. 

By  the  fertile  valley's  rippling  stream. 
Bayonets  glitter,  and  rifles  gleam; 
Instead  of  marts  of  peaceful  trade. 
Is  the  roar  of  deadly  cannonade. 

Wild  with  passion  are  souls  of  sin, 
The  air  is  filled  with  the  conflict's  din; 
To  the  rage  of  battle  they  urge  them  on. 
With  martial  music's  thrilling  tone. 

God  help  the  mothers'  sore  distress, 
God  keep  the  babes  that  are  fatherless. 
And  give  the  widows  strength  to  bear 
The  weary  weight  of  their  dark  despair. 

What,  if  a  king  to  the  ranks  has  come. 
And  the  heads  of  empires  lead  them  on. 


The  King  of  kings  from  His  throne  looks  down, 
On  bristling  city  and  leaguered  town. 

Thousands  fall  on  the  battle-field, 
They  fight  like  demons,  but  neither  yield  ; 
Till'lhe  elements  rise  in  their  fearful  might. 
And  the  rival  armies  are  hid  from  sight.* 

Ah  !  at  the  bid  of  His  mighty  will, 
The  fiercest  tones  of  this  earth  are  still, 
To  the  awful  thunders  that  rend  the  sky, 
What  is  the  noise  of  their  musketry  ? 

I  had  a  dream  of  a  sorrowing  One, 
Angels  sighing  for  earth  undone. 
Mourning  hosts  of  the  robed  in  white, 
Sorrow  had  come  to  the  realms  of  light. 

Was  it  for  this  that  the  Saviour  died  ? 
That  the  life-blood  flowed  from  the  lance-pierced  side? 
That  the  death  sweats  fell  from  the  anguished  brow  ? 
That  the  cup  was_quafied  to  its  dregs  below  ? 

Was  it  for  this  that  those  precepts  true, 
Wisest  aud  best  that  the  earth  e'er  knew. 
Fell  from  the  blessed  lips  of  Him 
Who  lived  in  sorrow,  yet  knew  no  sin? 

0,  that  the  nations  from  shore  to  shore 
ShouliI  learn  the  horrors  of  war  no  more ! 
Bid  the  sinful  scenes  of  the  carnage  cease, 
Inscribe  on  their  banners,  the  watchword  "  Peace." 
Chester  Co.,  Seventh  mo.  17th.  I. 

*  The  battle  of  Solferino  was  interrupted  by  a  terri- 
ble thunder-storm,  under  cover  of  which  the  Austrian: 
managed  their  retreat. 

From  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises." 

On  Instinct. 

There  is  no  department  of  Zoological  Science 
tbat  furnishes  stronger  proofs  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  than  that  which  relates  to 
the  Instincts  of  animals,  and  the  more  so,  because 
where  reason  and  intellect  are  most  powerful  and 
sufficient  as  guides,  as  in  man,  and  most  of  the 
higher  grades  of  animals,  there  usually  instinct  is 
weakest  and  least  wonderful,  while,  as  we  descend 
in  the  scale,  we  come  to  tribes  that  exhibit,  in  an 
almost  miraculous  manner,  the  workings  of  a  Di- 
vine Power,  and  perform  operations  that  the  in- 
tellect and  skill  of  man  would  in  vain  attempt  to 
rival  or  to  imitate.  Yet  there  is  no  question,  con- 
cerning which  the  Natural  Historian  and  Pby.sio- 
logist  seems  more  at  a  loss  than  when  he  is  asked — 
what  is  Instinct?  So  much  has  been  ably  written 
upon  the  subject,  so  many  hypotheses  have  been 
broached,  that  it  seems  wonderful  so  thick  a  cloud 
should  still  rest  upon  it.  It  must  not  be  expected, 
where  so  many  eminent  men  have  more  or  less 
failed,  tbat  one  of  less  powers  should  be  enabled  to 
throw  much  new  light  upon  this  palpable  obscure, 
or  dissipate  all  the  darkness  tbat  envelopes  the 
secotidanj  or  intermediate  cause  of  Instinct.  Could 
even  the  bee  or  the  ant  tell  us  what  it  is  that  goads 
them  to  their  several  labours,  and  instructs  them 
bow  to  perform  them,  perhaps  we  might  still  have 
much  to  learn  before  we  should  have  any  right  to 
cry  with  the  Syraeusan  Mathematician,  I  have  un- 
veiled the  mystery.  »  #  *  * 

When  we  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  in- 
stincts, their  nice  and  striking  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances,  wants,  and  station  of  the  several 
animals  that  are  endowed  with  them,  of  which 
numerous  instances  will  be  given  hereafter,  we  see 
such  evident  marks  of  design,  and  such  varied  at- 
tention to  so  many  particulars,  such  a  conformity 
between  the  organs  and  instruments  of  each  ani- 
mal, and  the  work  it  has  to  do,  that  we  cannot 
hesitate  a  moment  to  ascribe  it  to  some  power  who 
planned  the  machine  with  a  view  to  accomplish  a 
certain  purpose,  and  when  we  further  consider  tbat 
all  the  different  animals  combine  to  fulfil  one  great 
end,  and  to  effect  a  vast  purpose,  all  the  details  of 


which  the  human  intellect  cannot  embrace,  we  i 
led  further  to  acknowledge  tbat  the  whole  v 
planned  and  executed  by  a  Being  whose  essence 
unfathomable,  and  whose  power  is  irresistible. 

I  must  here  previously  observe,  that  in  considi 
ing  this  mysterious  subject,  we  must  avoid,  as  mnj 
as  possible,  building  our  theories  upon  facts  whicj 
if  properly  interpreted,  are  extraneous  to  the  si] 
ject,  and  wear  such  an  aspect  of  the  marvello 
as  to  appear  out  of  the  regular  course  of  natu  j 
and  the  ordinary  proceedings  to  which  its  instit; 
urges  any  animal.  The  cases  here  alluded  to, 
true,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  statements  eoncei 
ing  them,  would  rather  indicate  a  particular  int( 
position  of  Divine  Providence,  either  to  preve 
some  calamity,  or  to  produce  some  blessing  orber 
fit  to  the  individuals  concerned.  Thus  the  accou 
of  Sir  H.  Lee's  dog,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Frenc 
which  saved  its  master's  life,  by  taking  and  mai 
taining  its  station,  which  it  bad  never  before  dot 
under  his  bed  ;  and  that  given  by  Dr.  Beattie, 
a  dog,  who,  when  bis  master  was  in  a  situation 
the  most  imminent  peril,  after  fruitlessly  attemptii 
to  save  him,  ran  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  I 
significant  gestures  at  last  prevailed  upon  a  m; 
to  follow  him,  and  saved  his  master's  lite.  Thei 
and  many  more  such  cases,  can  scarcely  be  r 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  ordinary  instinct  oft! 
species,  for  if  it  did,  more  murderers  would  be  di 
appointed  of  their  intended  victim  by  the  agent 
of  his  or  her  dog.  I  knew  myself  an  instance,  i 
which  a  most  valuable  life  was  saved  by  a  doj 
which,  being  condemned  to  the  halter  by  a  form( 
master,  and  escaping  from  those  appointed  to  di 
patch  him,  at  last  established  himself,  after  r( 
peated  expulsion,  in  my  friend's  family,  and  afte; 
wards,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  by  tl 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  prevented  his  master  froi 
being  drowned.  These  cases  are  remarkable,  bt 
they  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  instinct,  but  rath( 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence. 

Some  cases  upon  record,  with  respect  to  doj 
and  other  animals,  belong  to  intellect  and  memot 
rather  than  instinct.  M.  Dureau  de  la  Motte,  i 
a  memoir  on  the  influence  of  domesticity  in  an 
mals,  mentions  a  dog,  which,  being  shut  out,  woul 
use  the  knocker  of  the  door  ;  and  I  bad  myself 
cat,  which  indicated  its  wish  to  come  in  or  go  ou 
by  endeavouring  with  its  fore  paws  to  move  tb 
handle  of  the  door-latch  of  the  apartment;  an 
used  every  morning  to  call  me  by  making  the  sam 
indication  at  the  door  of  my  bed-room  :  other  cat 
have  attempted  to  ring  the  bell.  But  the  moi 
remarkable  instance,  is  one  related,  by  the  writ< 
just  named,  of  a  very  intelligent  dog,  which  wi 
employed  to  carry  letters  between  two  gentlemel 
and  never  failed  punctually  to  execute  his  commi 
sion — first  delivering  the  letter,  which  was  fastene 
to  his  collar,  and  then  going  to  the  kitchen  to  I 
fed.  After  this,  be  went  to  the  parlour  windov 
and  barked,  to  tell  the  gentleman  he  was  ready  ( 
carry  back  the  answer. 

The  remarkable  case  of  the  ass  Valiante,  an 
of  other  animals  that  find  their  way  to  their  ol 
quarters  from  a  great  distance,  may  be  attributet 
1  think,  rather  to  natural  sagacity  and  memori 
than  to  any  instinctive  impulse.  The  animal  joi 
alluded  to  might  have  sagacity  enough  to  keep  ues 
the  sea,  or  a  concurrence  of  accidental  circua 
stances  might  befriend  her. 

Divine  Providence  has  at  its  disposal  the  whol 
animal  creation,  and  can  employ  all  their  iustincl 
and  their  faculties  to  bring  about  its  own  purposei 
both  with  respect  to  individuals  and  mankind  i 
general.  JIan,  who  may  be  called,  under  Go< 
the  king  of  the  visible  creation,  makes  a  simiU 
use  of  the  creatures  that   are  placed   at  bis  dii 
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of  some,  as  the  horse  and  the  ox,  he  em-  tain  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  individual  genus  or 
lie  physical  powers ;   of  others,  as  the  bee  species. 

u  dog,  he  avails  him.-elf  of  the  iustiuet.  3.  If  compound  or  mixed,  it  will  be  subject  oc- 
lu  instructs  how  they  are  to  do  his  work  ;  .casionallj-  to  variations  from  the  geiieral  law,  when 
he  takes  as  he  finds  them.     So  the  Deity,  the  intelligent  agent  sees  tit. 

le  presumed,  with  a  secret  hand,  guides  1.  AVith  respect  to  the  yfVsi  Ilypothesis,  one  of 
luitil  his  will,  instructing  them,  as  it  were,  the  principal  promulgators  and  patrons  of  which  is 
their  unaided  instinct  would  not  alone  Addisou,  it  nearly  amounts  to  this,  as  that  amiable 
the  decree  they  are  to  execute,  while  writer  coufesses,  that  "(Jod  is  the  soul  of  brutes." 
It  is  contrary,  however,  to  the  general  plan  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  which  usually  produces  effects  in- 
directly, and  by  the  intervention  and  action  of 
means  or  secondary  causes,  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
iiHviediatdy  upou  insects  and  other  animals,  and 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  them  as  to  direct 
their  instinctive  operations ;  such  an  action,  it 
should  seem,  would  be  infallible,  and  never  at  fault, 
whereas  observation  has  proved   that  animals  are 


.-,  uierely  by  following  the  bent  of  their  na- 
do  the  same.  In  many  eases,  also,  he  may 
supposed  merely  to  direct  them  to  the  field  in 
eh  be  means  they  should  labour,  and  then 
ve  them  to  their  instincts  to  accomplish  his 
po.-es.  In  the  case  of  the  dog  who  saved  his 
5ter  from  intended  assassination,  a  supernatural 
lulse  might  carry  him  to  his  chamber  and  cause 
1  to  maintain  his  station  there,  and  when  the 
of  danger  arrived,  bis  natural  instinct  would 
ice  for  the  defence  and  liberation  of  his  master 
n  the  threatened  danger. 

Vhen  we  consider  the  work  that  animals  have 
lo  in  this  globe  of  ours,  each,  in  a  particular 
artment,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  it  seems  ab- 
tely  necessary  that,  on  many  oc  iasions,  the  in- 
ereiice  of  a  Supreme  Power  should  take  place,  1 
ay  to  each,  '■•HUluito  shall  thou  come  and  no 
tlwr,'"  and  only  an  Omnipresent  Being,  infinite 
30wer,  wisdom  and  goodness,  could  check  the 
her  progress  of  any  body  of  his  workmen  when 
foresaw  it  would  be  noxious,  exceed  his  inten- 
id  derange  his  plans. 


^Nec  Dcus  intcrsit. 


ndice  Jiodus 


the  dictum  of  a  poet,  who  had  as  much  judg- 
it,  and  good  sense,  as  he  had  genius  ;  and  it  is 
y  where  ordinary  means  are  evidently  insuffi- 
Jt  to  account  for  any  fact,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
scribe  it  to  the  extraordinary  interposition  of 
Diety;  or  to  any  interniediate  supernatural 
incy  employed  by  him  to  produce  it  :  and  no 
of  facts  so  loudly  proclaim  their  Great  Au- 
r  as  those  which  are  the  result  of  the  nice  bal- 
of  conflicting  energies  and  operations  ob- 
?able  in  the  different  departments  of  the  animal 
gdom. 

IVe  may  observe,  however,  that  when  our  Sa- 
ur  says  to  his  disciples  concerning  sparrows — 
'.e  of  than  shall  not  Jail  to  the  ground  icitkout 
ir  Fiither.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
all  numbered  ; — the  observation  implies  that 
ing  escapes  the  notice,  or  is  too  mean,  or  in- 
nificant,  to  Ije  below  the  attention  and  care  of 
ho   is   all   eye,  all   ear,   all  intellect;  who 


sometimes  mistaken,  where  their  iu.itinct  should 
direct  them.  For,  if  God  were  their  inmicdiote 
instructor,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  flesh-fly,  as 
I  have  seen  that  she  does,  to  mistake  the  blossom 
of  the  carrion-plant  ibr  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  lay 
her  eggs  in  it ;  or  for  a  hen  to  sit  upou  a  piece  ot 
chalk,  as  they  are  stated  to  do,  instead  of  an 
egg?  Still  all  instincts  are  from  God,  He  de- 
creed them,  and  organized  animals  to  act  accord- 
ing to  that  decree,  and  employed  means  to  impel 
them  to  do  so. 

CTo  bo  coutinuoJ.) 

Austria. 
The  following  information  concerning  the  nation 
now  the  most  prominent  before  the  world,  will  be 
read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  em 
peror  is  Francis  Joseph,  who  ascended  the  throne 
December  2,  1649,  on  the  abdication  of  bis  uncle 
Ferdinand  I.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the 
time,  having  been  born  August,  1831.  On  ascend 
ing  the  throne,  he  promised  in  the  most  solemi 
manner  to  give  freedom  and  a  constitutional  gov 
ernment  to  his  country.  These  early  pledges  were 
broken  as  soon  as  he  gained  internal  peace  in  the 
empire,  and  freedom  of  governmental  and  legisla- 
tive action.  He  now  rules  with  autocratic  power, 
and  is  the  "  representative  man"  of  absolutism  in 
Europe.  The  house  of  Hapsburg,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is,  has  ruled  in  Austria  since  August 
26,  1278.  During  this  long  dynasty  the  empire 
has  been  divided  and  reunited  ;  has  formed  alli- 
ances, and  been  at  war  with  most  European  pow- 
ers; has  experienced  revolutions,  defeats  and  vie 
tories,  and  now  is  thoroughly  hated  by  liberal 
minds  the  world  over. 


ill  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  proximate 
tinct ;  admitting,  as  proved,  that  every 
id  of  instinct  has  its  origin  in  the  will  of  the 
ity,  and  that  the  animal  exhibiting  it,  was  ex- 
;ssly  organized  by  Him  for  it  at  its  creation. 
The  proximate  cause  of  instinct  mu=t  be  either 


The  Austrian  Empire  is  a  continuous  territory, 

ecteth  all  things  to  answer  his  purposes,  «fc-cf;-f/- 1  including  twenty-one  states  or  provinces,  with  an 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  which  is  the  I  area  of  256,559  square  miles,     in  1854,  the  popu- 

versal  good  of  his  creatures.  ilation  amounted  to  39,411,309.  About  40  per  cent. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  I  of  the  total  population  belong  to  Slavonic  races, 

the  Germans  number  20  per  cent.,  the  Magyars 
about  15  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  consists  of 
Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Gipsies.  The  Ger- 
mans are  the  ruling  race,  although  constituting  but 
oue-tiflh  of  the  population.  About  twenty  differ- 
ent dialects  are  spoken  in  the  empire,  but  German 

taphysieal  or  physical,  or  a  compound   of  both 'is  the  official  language.     Three-fourths  of  the  in- 

iracters.  j  habitants  are  Roman  Catholics — the  members  of 

1.  If  ?W€'tojB/t^S2'ca/,  it  must  either  be  the  ««/w-  the  Greek  Church  are  estimated  at  6,500,000. 
lie  action  of  the  Deity,  or  the  action  of  some  The  Protestants  number  3,596,000,  of  whom 
'.erm.ediate  intelligence  employed  by  him,  or  the  2,280,000  belong  to  the  Ileformed  Church,  1,270,- 
(e/Zfci  of  the  animal  exhibiting  it.  j  000  are  Lutherans,  and  46,000  Unitarians.     The 

2.  If /)/j?/iicn/,  it  must  be  the  action  or  stimulus  I  lloman  Catholic  Church  in  Austria  is  a  power 
some  physical  power  or  agent  employed  by  the  wholly  independent  of  the   temporal  government, 

iity,  and  under  his  guidauee,  so  as  to  work  His  and  the  empire  has  become  emphatically  the  lead- Mure  hiuiself.      Early  ri: 

11   upou   the  organization   of  the  animal,  which  ing  Catholic  power  in  Europe.  moderate  walk  belure  i 

1st  be  so  constructed   as  to  respond   to  that  ac- 1      Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  education  thejthe  day,  will   prove  highly  bem-ticial    to 

n  in  a  certain  way;  or  by  the  cxhibitiou  of  cer-'past  ten  years.     Since  1855,   parents   have   been  lead  confined  and  sedentary  lives. 


compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  the  direct  influence  of  tho 
Jesuits  on  public  instruction  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase.  Institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
high  scientific  and  artistic  culture  are  numerous, 
and  the  large  cities  have  public  libraries,  museums, 
cabinets  of  science  and  art,  galleries  of  paintings, 
etc.  There  are  about  three  hundred  and  filty 
newspapers  in  Austria,  of  which  number  about  one 
hundred  and  filty  are  political  papers. 

Ihree-fourths  of  the  Austrian  population  are 
agricultural.  The  whole  area  of  the  country  con- 
tains about  sixty-five  million  hectares  of  land  cap- 
able of  tillage,  of  which  only  one  half  is  in  culti- 
vation ;  the  remainder  consists  of  forests  and  heaths. 
Austria  does  not,  as  yet,  produce  suflicient  grain 
for  her  own  consuniptiou.  The  deficit  was  covered 
in  1853 — a  bad  year — by  imports  of  grain  amount- 
ing to  .§6,000,000.  In  ordinary  years  she  does 
not  import  grain  to  the  value  of  more  than  §2  - 
000,000. 

Austria  is  yet  a  land  of  large  properties,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  evils  of  the  concentration  of 
landed  property  in  a  few  hands.  The  people  have 
also  no  proper  idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  sub- 
division of  labour,  and  the  peasants  of  that  primi- 
tive and  patriarchal  country  are  all  their  own 
butchers,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  In  the  pre- 
cious metals  Austria  is,  after  Kussia,  the  richest 
state  in  Europe.  She  extracts  annually  gold  to 
the  amount  of  S8,00(»,000,  and  silver  to  the  amount 
of  §2,500,000.  Future  hi.storians  will  have  to 
point  out,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  country,  the  richest 
in  Europe  in  gold  and  silver,  was  the  poorest  in 
point  of  coined  money. 

The  principal  branches  of  Austrian  manufac- 
turing industry  are  the  glass  and  flax  manufactures, 
and  the  silk  manufactures  of  Lonibardy.  The 
construction  of  machinery  and  metal-work  is  com- 
mencing on  a  fair  scale  at  Prague  and  Vienna. 
The  total  annual  value  of  her  manufactures  is 
§260,000,000.  To  this  amount  M.  Schwarzer 
adds  8214,000,000  for  the  value  of  the  labour, 
which  gives  §474,000,000  as  the  true  value  of  the 
industrial  development  of  Austria. 

The  total  value  of  her  commerce,  including  ex- 
ports and  imports,  transit  and  navigation,  is  §360,- 
000,000.  Austria  possessed  only  900  sea-going 
vessels.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Company  possessed 
in  1854  sixty  steamers,  but  the  profits  of  the  es- 
tablishment have  been  insignificant.  The  Dauu- 
bian  Navigation  Company,  which  enjoys  a  mono- 
poly for  twenty  years,  and  possesses  more  than  one 
hundred  steamers,  besides  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  small  iron  vessels,  appears  to  be  more  favour- 
ably situated.  The  revenue  from  customs  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  empire. 
The  finances  of  Austria  are  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition. Since  1850,  the  annual  deficiency  has 
averaged  $25,000,000.  The  funded  debt  has 
doubled  within  seven  years.  The  army  and  navy 
absorb  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  the  annual  expendi- 
tures. In  peace  the  army  numbers  420,000  men  ; 
in  war,  630,000  men.  The  entire  navy  consists 
of  107  vessels  of  all  classes,  carrying  about  850 
uns. — Late  Paper. 


Exercise  in  live  Morning. — Walking  is  said  to 
be  most   health-giving,  but   an  intelligent  writer 
says  that  long  walks  should  not  be  takeu  before 
breakfast,  as  by  so  doing  an  unnatural  hunger  is 
created,  and  the  walker  is  apt  to  over-eat  and  in- 
early  breakfast,  and  a 
g  the  business  of 
,11  who 
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THE    FRIEND. 


THE     FRIEND. 


ElOnrH  .MONTH 


It  is  cause  for  heartfelt  rejoicing,  that  peace  has 
once  more  been  restored  to  Europe,  and  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  got  together,  equip- 
ped and  drilled  to  murder  and  maim  each  other, 
are  about  being  disbanded  and  sent  to  their  respect- 
ive homes.  We  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  daily 
prints,  that  dissatisfactiou  is  expressed  by  certain 
parties  at  the  terms  upon  which  the  belligerent 
Emperors  have  agreed  to  cease  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  to  arrange  the  future  government  of  Italy  ; 
and  from  the  language  employed  by  some,  it  would 
be  inferred  that  they  would  much  prefer  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  horrible  carnage  that  has  attended 
this  short  war,  rather  than  that  certain  political 
theories  should  not  be  carried  out,  and  certain  por- 
tions of  that  beautiful  country,  but  ignorant  and  de- 
graded people,  not  be  transferred  to  other  rulers. 
The  idea  of  liberty  being  promoted  or  established 
by  war,  is  a  delusion.  The  emancipation  of  a  people 
from  the  thraldom  long  imposed  on  them  by  their 
governors,  and  improvements  in  forms  of  govern- 
ment by  which  the  rights  of  a  people  are  secured, 
and  the  expression  of  their  wishes  constitutionally 
guarantied,  are  not  objects  obtainable  by  sudden 
outbreaks,  or  by  letting  the  people  loose  to  mur- 
der each  other  and  to  riot  in  all  the  dreadful  ex- 
cesses of  war.  Political  liberty  is  a  good  of  slow 
growth;  and  nations  must  be  educated  to  under- 
stand its  requirements  and  restrictions,  as  well  as 
to  rightly  estimate  its  value,  before  it  can  be  main- 
tained and  enjoyed.  It  is  seldom  that  the  real 
objects  of  a  war 'are  avowed,  and  still  more  seldom 
that  war  accomplishes  the  object  for  which  it  is 
waged.  Even  when  the  defence  of  rights,  or  th 
attainment  of  an  acknowledged  good,  may  be  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
yet  circumstances  change,  and  the  aims  and  end; 
of  the  belligerents  change  with  them,  so  that  it  is 
often  the  case  that  negotiations  for  peace  leave  un 
touched  the  original  subjects  of  contention.  In 
the  present  case  it  may  be,  that  the  schemes  of 
certain  political  zealots  will  not  be  realized,  an( 
the  changes  effected,  may  fall  far  short  of  thi 
boastful  professions  with  which  the  deadly  strife 
■was  undertaken,  yet  the  blessings  of  peace  w'" 
vastly  outweigh  every  supposed  loss  of  that  kind. 
What  evils  attendant  on  the  arbitrary  government 
of  Austria  before  the  war  began,  or  those  resulting 
from  leaving  part  of  her  former  provinces  still  un- 
der her  control,  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
dreadful  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  battle  plains  of 
Montebello,  of  Palestro,  of  Magenta,  and  of  Sof 
ferino,  where  eighty  thousand  men  were  left  dead 
or  wounded.  Ou  the  latter  field,  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  in  deadly  strife  for 
fifteen  hours,  and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of 
them  were  either  slaiu,  or  maimed ;  many  of  the 
latter  for  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  and  barbarous 
scene  which  has  thus  been  enacted  within  the  past 
three  months,  there  have  been  some  evidences 
given  of  an  increased  and  more  wide  spread  avi 
sion  in  the  minds  of  men  of  different  nations  to  a 
resort  to  arms  for  settling  national  grievances. 
Thus  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
constantly  urged  on  by  the  people  to  interpose 
whatever  influence  it  possesses  for  the  restoration 
of  peace ;  and  though  Prussia  and  the  German 
States  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  armed  pre- 
paration for  an  extended  contest,  yet  their  influence 
was  directed  towards  the  arrest  of  the  bloody 
strife ;  and  even  in  France,  where  the  military 
CDthusiasm  was  stimulated  by  the  notes  of  victory. 


and  artful  appeals  to  national  pride,  some  of  the 
presses  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  interest 
id  the  wishes  of  the  country  were  for  peace.  The 
great  neutral  powers  have  undoubtedly  brought 
their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  contest,  urging  upon  them  the  good  policy  of 
ending  their  contention,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
French  Emperor  has  been  predisposed  to  listen  to 
their  counsel,  by  witnessing  the  misery  inflicted  on 
the  country  and  people  of  Italy,  as  well  as  upon 
his  own  army,  and  that  of  his  ally,  by  the  war. 
It  would  be  a  blessed  circumstance,  should  the 
folly  and  the  evils  of  this  war  so  far  arouse  the  dif- 
ferent governments  of  professing  christians  to  the 
wickedness  and  absurdity  of  attempting  to  settle 
their  differences,  and  to  obtain  their  rights,  by 
destroying  each  other's  subjects  upon  the  battle- 
field, as  to  induce  them  to  set  about  in  earnest,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  supreme  court 
composed  of  representatives  from  each,  for  the  ar- 
bitrament of  national  quarrels,  the  restraint  of  na- 
tional usurpation,  and  the  support  of  national  rights. 

If  but  a  moiety  of  the  labour  and  diplomacy  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  "  balance  of  power"  in  Eu- 
rope, was  devoted  to  preventing  and  settling,  by 
this  peaceable  means,  the  dissentions  and  difficul- 
ties that  arise  between  the  respective  governments, 
it  would  do  more  to  promote  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial good  of  the  people  than  all  the  efforts  which 
are  made  to  inaugurate  theories  or  forms  of  go- 
vernment, which,  though  rec.ignizing  the  rights  of 
civilized  men,  and  the  limits  of  governmental  au- 
thority, the  people  are  not  yet  prepared  to  estimate 

htly  or  enjoy  with  moderation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  comments  indulged  in 
by  men  in  power  in  Europe,  upon  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  French  Enipei-or,  and  the  little  gain 
resulting  from  the  continued  success  of  the  allied 
army,  and  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood,  may  not 
stir  up  again  the  evil  passions  of  those  who  could 
be  instrumental  in  renewing  another  savage  war 
and  spreading  havoc  and  misery  among  the  people, 
but  rather  that  the  circumstances  may  be  made  use 
of  to  exhibit  the  universal  folly  and  loss  which  ever 
attends  such  a  course. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EonoPE. — News  from  England  to  Seventh  mo.  21st. 

The  Banlc  of  England  bas  reduced  the  rate  of  dis 
count  to  2i  per  cent.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
passed  to  a'second  reading  the  bill  abolishing  church 
rales,  by  a  vote  of  263  to  193.  The  Duke  of  New  Castle 
stated  that  government  did  not  intend  to  renew  the 
licenses  by  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  held  thei 
North  American  territories.  A  bill  would  soon  be  in 
iroduced,  appointing  magistrates  throughout  the  terri 
tor}',  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  Indians  and  whites 
to  establish  trading  regulations,  &c.  The  new  telegraph 
cable  between  England  and  Denmark  has  been  success- 
fully laid.  The  Mediterranean  Company  has  ordered  a 
cable  to  connect  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  it  is  expected  to 
be  laid  within  four  months.  The  English  government 
has  determined  to  lay  a  cable  direct  to  Gibraltar,  and 
thence  to  Malta. 

The  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
been  presented  to  Parliament.  Its  figures  show  a  de- 
ficiency of  five  millions  sterling.  The  Chancellor  pre- 
fers direct  taxation  to  any  other  means  of  meeting  the 
deficiency,  and  proposes  an  increase  of  the  duties  on 
mult,  spirits  and  tea.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had 
declined  J  a  }  on  all  qualities.  Cotton,  as  well  as  bread- 
stutfs  of  all  kinds,  was  very  dull.     Consols,  95  J. 

France. — The  IDmperor  Napoleon  had  returned  to 
Paris.  The  hasty  peace  concluded  by  the  Emperor,  has 
not  tended  to  increase  his  popularity  at  home,  where  the 
people  love  excitement,  and  are  fond  of  military  glory. 
At  Paris,  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  even  of  indig- 
nation, was  said  to  be  very  general,  on  account  of  the 
war  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  without  the  entire 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  Several  of  the 
Paris  ncvvspapei's  defend  the  treaty  of  pe.ace,  and  contend 
that  the  objects  of  the  war  had  been  substantially  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  not  probably 


soon  again  disturbed.  The  French  armies  migl 
they  say,  have  advanced  beyond  the  Mincio  towards  t! 
\driatic,  but  it  was  with  a  prospect  of  revolution 
Italy,  and  with  war  upon  the  Rhine,  thus  at  once  e 
larging  the  field  of  warfare,  and  changing  the  who 
haracter  of  the  contest.  j 

A  conference  of  French,  Austrian  and  Sardinian  RJ 
presentatives  was  to  meet  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  \ 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  decide  finally  upti 
the  terms  of  peace  on  the  basis  agreed  upon  by  the  t« ' 
Emperors.  France  will  be  represented  by  M.  Bou  I 
queny,  and  Austria,  by  Count  Colmaredo.  ! 

Auslria. — The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  left  the  arm ! 
nd  returned  to  Vienna.  He  had  issued  an  order  of  tl] 
ay  in  which  he  says,  in  alluding  to  the  treaty  of  peac 
that  "  he  yielded  to  the  unfavourable,  political  situatu 
in  which  he  was  placed,  because  his  natural  allies  di 
not,  as  was  expected,  come  to  his  assistance.''  It  wr 
rumored  that  the  French  Emperor  and  Empress  won 
soon  visit  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Vienna. 

Sardinia. — Louis  Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Sardini 
entered  Turin  on  the  15th,  amid  the  enthusiastic  acch 
ons  of  the  people.  Count  Cavour  and  the  Sardinia 
Cabinet  had  resigned,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  reasoi 
for  this  step  were  on  account  of  the  terms  of  peace  beic 
unsatisfactory. 

Italtf. — There  were  strong  indications  of  discontei 
in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Great  agitation  prevailed  i 
Florence.  Revolutionary  manifestations  were  appearin 
in  Naples  and  the  Roman  States,  growing  apparently  oi 
of  the  apprehension,  that  the  old  system  of  tyranny  an 
misrule  was  to  be  perpetuated.  A  letter  from  Roa 
says,  that  the  Pope  had  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  Ns 
poleon,  announcing  his  determination  to  demand  a 
armed  intervention  by  the  Catholic  Powers. 

United  States. — The  Presidenq/. — James  Buchana- 
in  a  recent  letter,  announces  his  determination  not,  ui 
der  any  possible  circumstances,  to  become  a  candidal 
for  re-election. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  616.  Under  tl 
years  of  age,  447;  from  cholera  infantum,  131;  natiw 
of  the  United  States,  496. 

Philadelphia.— 'Aon-AWij  last  week,  261.  Under  tt 
years  of  age,  185  ;  of  cholera  infantum,  52. 

fr/„A._The  Deseret  News  of  Sixth  mo.  29th  says,  tb! 
the  wheat  crop  in  most  localities  will  be  almost  an  ei 
tire  failure.  The  territory  was  suffering  greatly  fro 
the  ravages  of  grasshoppers,  which  in  some  places  he 
utterly  destroyed  entire  fields  of  grain.  As  far  as  a] 
pears,  the  country  was  quiet. 

Kansas.— \  convention  for  forming  a  State  Oon,=titi 
tion  was  lately  in  session,  and  disposed  of  its  buiine 
with  tolerable  expedition.  It  adjourned  on  tlic  2yt 
having  adopted  a  Constitution,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-foi 
to  thirteen,  all  the  Democratic  members  voting  again 
and  refusing  to  sign  it.  The  Constitution  is  said  to  I 
strongly  anti-slavery,  but  it  does  not  extend  the  right 
suffrage  to  coloured  persons.  According  to  its  prof 
sions,  the  Legislature  will  consist  of  seventy-two  repr 
sentatives  and  twenty-one  senators.  Topeka  has  bei 
selected  as  the  temporary  capital  of  the  State. 

California.— A.  recent  arrival  at  New  York  broug 
the  California  mails  of  the  5th  ult.,  and  32,145,000; 
gold.  A  fire  at  San  Francisco  had  destroyed  a  gre 
number  of  buildings.  The  heat  had  been  excess! 
throughout  the  State.  At  Santa  Barhara,  it  is  .<tat( 
that  a  burning  wind  blew  from  the  north-we?t  on  tl 
17th  of  Sixth  month,  at  2  p.  M.,  the  thermometer  exposi 
to  this  wind,  rose  to  133  deg. ;  at  5  o'clock  it  had  fall 
to  122  deg.,  and  at -7  o'clock  it  stood  at  77  deg.,  whe 
it  had  been  in  the  morning.  The  people  were  compf 
led  to  remain  in  their  houses,  with  doors  and  windoi 
closed.  In  Sacramento,  the  thermometer  for  ten  d» 
rarely  fell  below  100  deg.,  and  often  reached  106.  i 
Timbuctoo,  Yuba  county,  on  the  22d,  the  therraomet 
stood  at  121  degrees  in  the  shade.  At  various  olh 
places,  the  thermometer  ranged  from  106  to  US  de 
The  burning  heat  caused  much  injury  to  vegetatio 
and  the  destruction  of  numerous  animals  exposed  toJ 
The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  \ 
the  1st  inst.  New  York — Superfine  Western  flour,  $4J 
a  §5.05;  Southern  flour,  $5.50  a  §5.75  ;  new  red  Sou4 
ern  wheat,  $1.25  a  §1.30;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.40;  vl^ 
Canadian,  $1.20;  yellow  corn,  80  cts. ;  oats,  32  ct^ 
40  cts.  Philadelphia — Prime  new  red  wheat,  $1.2(1 
$1.25  ;  choice  white,  $1.30  a  $1.33;  yellow  corn,  79cf| 
Delaware  oats,  30  cts. ;  Pennsylvania,  32  cts.  Ballini 
— Citv  mills  and  Howard  street  flour,  §5.25  ;  red  whe 
$1.10'a$1.20;  white,  $1.15  a  $1.35;  white  corn,  78  c 
a  82  cts. ;  yellow,  80  cts. 
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sc  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  37S.) 

ut  these  experimental  preachers  of  glad  tidings 
jod's  truth  and  kingdom,  could  not  run  when 
list,  or  pray  or  preach  when  they  pleased,  but 
Dhrist  their  Redeemer  prepared  and  moved 
1  by  his  own  blessed  Spirit,  for  which  they 
id  in  their  services  and  meetings,  and  spoke  as 
gave  them  utterance  ;  and  which  was  as  those 
ng  authority,  and  not  like  the  dreaming,  dry 
formal  Pharisees.  And  so  it  plainly  appeared 
le  serious-minded,  whose  spiritual  eye  the  Lord 
s  had  in  any  measure  opened  ;  so  that  to  one 
given  the  word  of  exhortation,  to  another  the 
1  of  reproof,  to  another  the  word  of  consola- 
and  all  by  the  same  Spirit  and  in  the  good 
r  thereof,  to  the  convincing  and  editying  of 

y- 

d  truly  they  waxed  strong  and  bold  through 

fulness;   and  by  the  power  and   Spirit  of  the 

Jesus  became  very  fruitful ;  thousands,  in  a 

t  time,  being  turned  to  the  Truth  in  the  inward 

tlirough  their  testimony  in  ministry  and  suf- 

s ;  iasomuch  as  in  most  counties,  and  many 

;  considerable  towns  of  England,   meetings 

I  settled,  and  daily  there  were  added  such  as 

lid  be  saved.     For  they  were  diligent  to  plant 

to  water,  and  the  Lord  blessed  their  labours 

an  exceeding  great  increase,  notwithstanding 

be  opposition  made  to  their  blessed  progress, 

ilse  rumors,  calumnies  and  bitter  persecutions; 

inly  from  the  powers  of  the  earth,  but  from 

y  one  that  listed  to  injure  and  abuse  them  :  so 

they  seemed  indeed  to  be  as  poor  sheep  ap- 

ted  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  people  killed  all 

day  long. 

ere  fitter  for  a  volume  than  a  preface,  but 
luch  as  to  repeat  the  contents  of  their  cruel 
rings  from  professors  as  well  as  from  profane, 
from  magistrates  as  well  as  the  rabble  :  so 
it  may  be  said  of  this  abused  and  despised 
le,  they  went  forth  weeping  and  sowed  in  tears, 
ing  testimony  to  the  precious  Seed,  the  Seed 
be  kingdom,  which  stands  not  in  words,  (the 
it,  the  highest  that  man's  wit  can  use,)  but  in 
=r — the  power  of  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  God  the 
ler  hath  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
He  might  rule  angels  above,  and  men  below  ; 
empowered  them,  as  their  work  witnesseth,  by 
many  that  were  -turned  through  their  ministry 


from  darkness  to  the  light,  and  out  of  the  broad 
into  the  narrow  way  of  life  and  peace,  bringing 
people  to  a  weighty,  serious  and  godlike  conversa- 
tion ;  the  practice  of  that  doctrine  which  they 
taught. 

And,  as  without  this  secret  divine  power  there  is 
no  quickening  and  regenerating  of  dead  souls,  so 
the  want  of  this  generating  and  begetting  power 
and  life,  is  the  cause  of  the  little  fruit  that  the 
many  ministries,  that  have  been  and  are  in  the 
world,  bring  forth.  Oh!  that  both  ministers  and 
people  were  sensible  of  this.  My  soul  is  often 
troubled  for  them,  and  sorrow  and  mourning  com- 
pass me  about  for  their  sakes.  Oh  !  that  they 
were  wise.  Oh !  that  they  would  consider,  and 
lay  to  heart  the  things  that  truly  and  substantially 
make  for  their  lasting  peace. 

Two  things  are  to  be  considered  ;  the  doctrine 
they  taught,  and  the  example  they  led  among  all 
people.  I  have  already  touched  upon  their  fun- 
damental principle,  which  is  as  the  corner-stone  of 
their  fabric;  and  indeed,  to  speak  eminently  and 
properly,  their  characteristic,  or  main  distinguish- 
ing point  or  principle,  viz.  The  Light  of  Christ 
within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation.  This,  I 
say,  is  as  the  root  of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines 
that  grew  and  branched  out  from  it,  which  I  shall 
now  mention  in  their  natural  and  experimental 
order. 

First,  repentance  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God;  which  comprehends  three  operations: 
first,  a  sight  of  sin  ;  secondly,  a  sense  and  godly 
sorrow  for  it ;  thirdly,  an  amendment  for  the  time 
to  come.  This  was  the  repentance  they  preached 
and  pressed,  and  a  natural  result  from  the  princi- 
ple they  turned  all  people  unto.  For  of  light  came 
sight ;  and  of  sight  came  sense  and  sorrow ;  and 
of  sense  and  sorrow  came  amendment  of  life  : 
which  doctrine  of  repentance  leads  to  justification, 
that  is,  forgiveness  of  the  sins  that  are  past,  through 
Christ  the  alone  propitiation  ;  and  to  the  sanctifi- 
cation  or  purgation  of  the  soul,  from  the  defiling 
nature  and  habits  of  sin  present,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  soul ;  which  is  justification  in  the 
complete  sense  of  that  word  ;  comprehending  both 
justification  from  the  guilt  of  the  sins  that  are  past 
(as  if  they  had  never  been  committed)  through  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  the 
creature's  being  made  inwardly  just,  through  the 
cleansing  and  sanctifying  power  and  Spirit  of 
Christ  revealed  in  the  soul ;  which  is  commonly 
called  sanctification.  But  that  none  can  come  to 
know  Christ  to  be  their  sacrifice  that  reject  Ilim  as 
their  Sanctifier ;  the  end  of  His  coming  being  to 
save  His  people  from  the  nature  and  defilement,  as 
well  as  guilt  of  sin  ;  and  that  therefore  those  that 
resist  His  Light  and  Spirit,  make  His  coming  and 
ofl'ering  of  none  effect  to  them. 

From  hence  .sprang  a  second  doctrine  they  were 
led  to  declare,  as  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  to  all  true  christians,  viz.  perfection  from 
sin,  according  to  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  ;  which 
testify  it  to  be  the  end  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the 
nature  of  His  kingdom,  and  for  which  His  Spirit 
was  and  is  given,  viz.  to  be  perfect  as  our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,  and  holy,  because  God  is  holy. 


And  this  the  apostles  laboured  for,  that  the  chris- 
tians should  be  sanctified  throughout  in  body,  soul 
and  spirit ;  but  they  never  held  a  perfection  in 
wisdom  and  glory  in  this  life,  or  from  natural  in- 
firmities, or  death,  as  some  have,  with  a  weak  or 
ill  mind,  imagined  and  insinuated  against  them. 

This  they  called  a  redeemed  state,  regeneration, 
or  the  new  birth  :  teaching  everywhere  according 
to  their  foundation,  that  without  this  work  were 
known,  there  was  no  inheriting  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Thirdly,  this  leads  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  as  they  have 
good  reason  ;  for  else,  of  all  people,  certainly  they 
must  be  the  most  miserable,  who,  for  above  forty 
years,  have  been  exceeding  great  sufferers  for  their 
profession,  and  in  some  cases  treated  worse  than 
the  worst  of  men  ;  yea,  as  the  refuse  and  off-scour- 
ing of  all  things. 

This  was  the  purport  of  their  doctrine  and  mi- 
nistry ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  what  other  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  pretend  to  hold  in  words  and 
forms,  but  not  in  the  power  of  godliness;  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  has  been  long  lo.-t  by  men's  de- 
parting from  that  Principle  and  Seed  of  life  that 
is  in  man,  and  which  man  has  not  regarded,  but 
lost  the  sense  of;  and  in  and  by  which  only  he  can 
be  quickened  in  his  mind  to  serve  the  living  God 
in  newness  of  life.  For  as  the  life  of  religion  was 
lost,  and  the  generality  lived  and  worshipped  God 
after  their  own  wills,  and  not  after  the  will  of  God, 
nor  the  mind  of  Chi-ist,  which  stood  in  the  works 
and  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  which  they 
pressed,  was  not  notion,  but  experience  ;  not  form- 
ality, but  godliness;  as  being  sensible  in  them- 
selves, through  the  work  of  God's  righteous  judg- 
ments, that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  ever  see 
the  Lord  with  comfort. 

Besides  these  general  doctrines,  as  the  larger 
branches,  there  sprang  forth  several  particular  doc- 
trines, that  did  exemplify  and  farther  explain  the 
truth  and  efficacy  of  the  general  doctrine  before 
observed,  in  their  lives  and  examples  :   as, 

I.  Communion  and  loving  one  another.  This  is 
a  noted  mark  in  the  mouth  of  all  sorts  of  people 
concerning  them  :  They  will  meet,  they  will  help 
and  stick  one  to  another.  Whence  it  is  common  to 
hear  some  say  :  Look  how  the  Quakers  love  and 
take  care  of  one  another.  Others,  less  moderate, 
will  say  :  The  Quakers  love  none  but  themselves  : 
and  if  loving  one  another,  and  having  .an  intimate 
communion  in  religion,  and  constant  care  to  meet 
to  worship  God,  and  help  one  another,  be  any 
mark  of  primitive  Christianity,  they  had  it,  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  in  an  ample  manner. 

IL  To  love  enemies.  This  they  both  taught  and 
practised.  For  they  did  not  only  refuse  to  be  re- 
venged for  injuries  done  them,  and  condemned  it 
as  an  unchristian  spirit,  but  they  did  freely  forgive, 
yea,  help  and  relieve  those  that  had  been  cruel  to 
them,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  been  even 
with  them  ;  of  which  many  and  singular  instances 
might  be  given  ;  endeavouring,  through  faith  and 
patience,  to  overcome  ail  injustice  and  oppression, 
and  preaching  this  doctrine  as  christian,  for  others 
to  follow. 
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III.  Another  was,  tbe  sufficiency  of  truth-speak- 
injr,  according  to  Christ's  own  fonu  of  sound  words, 
of  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  among  christians,  with- 
out swearing  ;  both  from  Christ's  express  prohibi- 
tion to  swear  at  all.  Mat.  v.,  and  for  that  they  be- 
ing under  the  tie  and  bond  of  truth  in  themselves, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  an  oath;  and  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  their  christian  veracity  to  assure 
their  truth  by  such  an  extraordinary  way  of  speak- 
ing; simple  and  uuoonipoundod  answers,  as  yea, 
and  nay,  (without  asseverations,  attestations,  or 
supernatural  vouchers,)  being  most  suitable  to 
evanirelical  righteousness.  But  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  be  punished  to  the  full,  for  false  speaking, 
as  others  tor  perjury,  if  ever  guilty  of  it.  And 
hereby  they  exclude,  with  all  true,  all  false  and  pro- 
fane swearing;  for  which  tbe  land  did  and  doth 
mourn,  and  the  great  God  was,  and  is  not  a  little 
offended  with  it. 

IV.  Not  fighting,  but  suffering,  is  another  testi- 
mony peculiar  to  this  people.  They  affirm  that 
Christianity  teacheth  people  to  beat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  to  learn  war  no  more  ;  that  so  the  wolf 
may  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  lion  with  the 
calf,  and  nothing  that  destroys  be  entertained  in 
the  iiearls  of  people ;  exhorting  them  to  employ 
their  zeal  against  sin,  and  turn  their  anger  against 
Satan,  and  no  longer  war  one  against  another; 
because  all  wars  and  fightings  come  of  men's  own 
hearts'  lusts,  according  to  the  apostle  James,  and 
not  of  the  meek  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  cap- 
tain of  another  warfare,  which  is  carried  on  with 
other  weapons.  Thus,  as  truth-speaking  succeeded 
swearing,  so  faith  and  patience  succeeded  fighting, 
in  the  doctiine  and  practice  of  this  people.  Nor 
ought  they  for  this  to  be  obnoxious  to  civil  govern- 
ment, since  if  they  cannot  fight  for  it,  neither  can 
they  fight  against  it ;  which  is  no  mean  security  to 
any  state.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  that  people  should 
be  blamed  for  not  doing  more  for  others  than  they 
can  do  for  themselves.  And,  Christianity  set  aside, 
if  the  co-ts  and  fruits  of  war  were  well  considered, 
peace,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  is  generally  pre- 
J'erable.  But  though  they  were  not  for  fighting, 
they  were  for  submitting  to  government;  and  that, 
not  only  for  fear,  but  lor  conscience-sake,  where 
govenniient  doth  not  interfere  with  conscience ; 
believing  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  where  it 
is  justly  administered,  a  great  benefit  to  mankind. 
Tliough  it  has  been  their  lot,  through  blind  zeal  in 
some,  and  interest  in  others,  to  have  felt  the  strokes 
of  it  with  greater  weight  and  rigour  than  any  other 
persuasion  in  this  age;  whilst  they,  of  all  others, 
religion  set  aside,  have  given  the  civil  magistrate 
the  least  occasion  of  trouble  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office. 

V.  Another  part  of  the  character  of  this  people, 
was,  and  is,  they  refuse  to  pay  tithes  or  main- 
tenance to  a  national  ministry  ;  and  that  for  two 
reasons:  the  one  is,  they  believe  all  compelled 
maintenance,  even  to  gospel  ministers,  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, because  expressly  contrary  to  Christ's  com- 
mand, who  said,  "  Freely  you  have  received,  freely 
give:"  at  least,  that  the  maintenance  of  gospel 
ministers  should  be  free,  and  not  forced.  The 
other  reason  of  their  refusal  is,  because  those  mi- 
nisters are  not  gospel  ones,  in  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  their  foundation,  but  human  arts  and  parts. 
So  that  it  is  not  matter  of  humour  or  sullenness, 
but  pure  conscience  towards  God,  that  they  cannot 
help  to  support  national  ministries  where  they 
dwell,  which  are  but  too  much  and  too  visibly  be- 
come ways  of  worldly  advantage  and  preferment. 

VI._  Not  to  respect  persons,  was,  and  is  another 
of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  for  which  they 
were  often  buffeted  and  abused.     They  affirmed  it 


to  be  sinful  to  give  flattering  titles,  or  to  use  vain 
gestures  and  compliments  of  respect.  Though  to 
virtue  and  authority  they  ever  made  a  difference ; 
but  after  their  plain  and  homely  manner,  yet  sin- 
cere and  substantial  way  ;  well  remembering  the 
examples  of  idordecai  and  Elihu,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  command  of  their  Lord  and  Master, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  forbad  his  followers  to  call  men 
Rabbi,  which  implies  lord  or  master ;  also  the 
fashionable  greetings  and  salutations  of  those  times; 
that  so  self-love  and  honour,  to  which  the  proud 
mind  of  man  is  incident  in  his  fallen  estate,  might 
not  be  indulged,  but  rebuked.  And  though  this 
rendered  their  conversation  disagreeable,  yet  they 
that  will  remember  what  Christ  said  to  the  Jews, 
"  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of 
another,"  will  abate  of  their  resentment,  if  his  doc- 
trine has  any  credit  with  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fioni  "  nalf-IIours  with  the  Best  Authors." 

The  Canadian  Indians. 

(Concluded  from  page  375.) 

On  our  approaching  the  party,  the  old  man  rose 
to  receive  us ;  and,  though  we  could  only  commu- 
nicate with  him  through  one  of  our  crew,  he  lost 
no  time  in  treating  his  white  brethren  with  hospi- 
tality and  kindness.  Like  ourselves,  they  had 
only  stopped  at  the  island  to  feed ;  and  we  had 
scarcely  departed  when  we  saw  the  paddles  of  their 
canoes  in  motion,  following  us. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  "  the  blessings 
of  civilization,"  yet  certainly  in  the  life  of  a  red 
Indian  there  ij  much  for  which  he  is  fully  justified 
in  the  daily  thanksgivings  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
offering  to  the  "  Great  Spirit."  He  breathes  pure 
air,  beholds  splendid  scenery,  traverses  unsullied 
water,  and  subsists  on  food  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, forms  not  only  his  sustenance,  but  the  manly 
amusement,  as  well  as  occupation,  of  his  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  saw  several  Indian 
families  cheerily  paddling  in  their  canoes  towards 
the  point  to  which  we  were  proceeding.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot ;  and  though  our  crew 
continued  occasionally  to  sing  to  us,  yet  by  the 
time  of  sunset  they  were  very  nearly  exhausted. 

During  the  night  it  again  rained  for  seven  or 
eight  hours ;  however,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
wetter  our  blankets  became,  the  better  they  ex- 
cluded the  storm. 

As  we  were  now  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  our 
destination,  and  had  therefore  to  pay  a  little  extra 
attention  to  our  toilette,  we  did  not  start  next 
morning  until  the  sun  had  climbed  many  degrees 
into  the  clear  blue  sky  ;  however,  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  we  once  again  got  into  our  canoes,  and  had 
proceeded  about  an  hour,  when  our  crew,  whose 
faces,  as  they  propelled  us,  were  always  towards 
the  prow,  pointed  out  to  us  a  canoe  ahead,  which 
had  been  lying  still,  but  which  was  now  evidently 
paddling  from  us  with  unusual  force,  to  announce 
our  approach  to  the  Indians,  who,  from  the  most 
remote  districts  had,  according  to  appointment, 
congregated  to  meet  us. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  on  rounding  a  point  of 
land,  we  saw  immediately  before  us  the  great  Mani- 
touliu  Island  ;  and,  compared  with  the  other  unin- 
habited islands  through  which  we  had  so  long  been 
wandering,  it  bore  the  appearance  of  a  populous 
city ;  indeed,  from  the  innumerable  threads  of 
white  smoke  which  in  all  directions,  curling  through 
the  bright  green  foliage,  were  seen  slowly  escaping 
into  the  pure  blue  air,  this  place  of  rendezvous  was 
evidently  swarming  alive  with  inhabitants,  who,. as 
we  approached,  were  seen  hurrying  from  all  points 
towards  the  shore  ;  and,  by  the  time  we  arrived 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  island. 


the  beach  for  about  half  a  mile  was  thronged  v 
Indians  of  all  tribes,  dressed  in  their  various  c 
tumes :  some  displayed  a  great  deal  of  the  : 
garment  which  nature  had  given  to  them  ;  so 
were  partially  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  i 
mals  they  had  slain ;  others  were  enveloped  in 
folds  of  an  English  white  blanket,  and  some 
cloth  and  cotton  of  the  gaudiest  colors. 

The  scene  altogether  was  highly  picturesq 
and  I  stood  up  in  the  canoe  to  enjoy-it,  when 
of  a  sudden,  on  a  signal  given  by  one  of  the  pr 
cipal  chiefs,  every  Indian  present  levelled  his  r 
towards  me;  and  from  the  centre  to  both  extrei 
ties  of  the  line  there  immediately  irregula 
rolled  a  feu-de-joie,  which  echoed  and  re-ech( 
among  the  wild  uninhabited  islands  behind  us. 

As  soon  as  I  landed  I  was  accosted  by  some 
the  principal  chiefs ;  but,  from  that  native  gc 
breeding  which  in  every  situation  in  which  tl 
can  be  placed  invariably  distinguishes  the  Ind; 
tribes,  I  was  neither  hustled  nor  hunted  by 
crowd  ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  three  days 
remained  on  the  island,  and  after  I  was  persona 
known  to  every  individual  upon  it,  I  was  enabl 
without  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  or  withe 
a  single  person  following  or  even  stopping  to  st; 
at  me,  to  wander  completely  by  myself  among 
their  wigwams. 

Occasionally  the  head  of  the  family  would  i 
and  salute  me,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  recei\ 
from  the  whole  group  what  I  valued  infinit 
more — a  smile  of  happiness  and  contentment :  ai 
when  I  beheld  their  healthy  countenances  and  th 
robust  active  frames,  I  could  not  help  feeling  h 
astonished  people  in  England  would  be  if  they  coi 
but  behold,  and  study,  a  state  of  human  existei 
in  which  every  item  in  the  long  list  of  artific 
luxuries  which  they  have  been  taught  to  venen 
is  utterly  unknown,  and,  if  described,  would 
listened  to  with  calm  inoffensive  indifference, 
with  a  smile  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  C( 
fines  of  contempt ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  betwe 
whatM-e  term  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind,  a 
what  ive  call  "  the  savage,"  there  is  a  moral  g 
which  neither  party  can  cross,  or,  in  other  wor 
on  the  subject  of  happiness  they  have  no  ideas  w 
us  in  common.  For  instance,  if  I  could  have  si 
denly  transported  one  of  the  ruddy  squaws  befi 
me  to  any  of  the  principal  bed-rooms  in  Grosvei 
Square,  her  first  feeling  on  entering  the  apartmi 
would  have  been  that  of  suffocation  from  heat  i 
impure  air ;  but  if,  gently  drawing  aside  the  th: 
damask  curtains  of  a  four-post  bed,  I  had  sho 
her  its  young  aristocratic  inmates  fast  asleep,  p 
tocted  from  every  breath  of  air  by  glass  windoi 
wooden  shutters,  holland  blinds,  window-curtai 
hot  bed-clothes,  and  beautiful  fringed  night-caps, 
as  soon  as  her  smile  had  subsided,  her  simple  he 
would  have  yearned  to  return  to  the  clean  ro 
and  pure  air  of  Lake  Huron  ;  and  so  it  would  hi 
been  if  I  could  suddenly  have  transported  anj 
the  young  men  before  me  to  the  narrow  contrac 
hunting-grounds  of  any  of  our  English  coun 
gentlemen ;  indeed,  an  Indian  would  laugh  o 
right  at  the  very  idea  of  rearing  and  feeding  ga 
for  the  sake  of  afterwards  shooting  it ;  and 
whole  system  of  living,  house-fed,  in  gaiters,  i 
drinking  port- wine,  would  to  his  mind  appear 
be  an  inferior  state  of  happiness  to  that  which 
had  pleased  "  the  Great  Spirit"'  to  allow  him 
enjoy. 

During  the  whole  evening,  and  again  early  I 
next  morning,  I  was  occupied  in  attending  to  clai 
on  the  consideration  of  the  British  governmi 
which  were  urged  by  several  of  the  tribes,  and 
making  arrangements  with  some  of  our  minis! 
of  reliaion  of  various  sects,  who,  at  their  own  i 
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nil',  aud  at  much  inconvenience  had  come  to  the 

Vt  lioon  I  proceeded  to  a  point  at  which  it  had 

h  11  iinaiiged  that  I  should  hold    a  council  with 

tl  clii.  Is  of  all  the  tribes,  who,  according  to  ap- 

p  iiliiiiut,  had  congregated  to  meet  me;   and   on 

11    a.iival    there    I   found    them   all    assembled, 

Miiliiii;  ill  groups,  dressed  in  their  finest  costumes, 

nil    Itatbers   waving   on   their   heads,  with  their 

|os  painted,  half-painted,  quarter-painted,  or  one 

painted,  according  to  the  customs  of  their  re- 

ctive  tribes,  while  on   the  breast   and  arms  of 

st  of  the  oldest  of  them  there  shone  resplendent 

silver   gorgets   and    armlets  which  in  tbrmer 

irs   had   been  given  to  them  by  their  My — tbe 

tish  sovereign. 

A.fter  a  few  salutations  it  was  proposed  that  our 
il  should  commence  ;  and  accordingly,  while 
)ok  possession  of  a  chair  which  the  chief  super- 
ndent  of  Indian  affairs  had  been  good  enough 
bring  for  me,  the  chiefs  sat  down  opposite  to 
in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  lines  parallel  to 
h  other. 

?or  a  considerable  time  we  indolently  gazed  at 
h  other  in  dead  silence.  Passions  of  all  sorts 
1  time  to  subside ;  and  the  judgment,  divested 
ts  enemy,  was  thus  enabled  calmly  to  consider 
1  prepare  the  subjects  of  the  approaching  dis- 
and,  as  if  still  further  to  facilitate  this 
angemeut,  "  the  pipe  of  peace"  was  introduced, 
wly  lighted,  slowly.smoked  by  one  chief  after 
ther,  and  then  sedately  handed  to  me  to  smoke 
too.  The  whole  assemblage  having,  in  this 
pie  manner,  been  solemnly  linked  together  in  a 
da  of  friendship,  and  as  it  had  been  intimated 
ihem  by  the  Superintendent  that  I  was  ready 
Bonsider  whatever  observations  any  of  them 
;ht  desire  to  offer,  one  of  the  oldest  chiefs  arose  ; 
,  after  standing  for  some  seconds  erect,  yet  in  a 
ition  in  which  he  was  evidently  perfectly  at  his 
i,  he  commenced  his  speech — translated  to  me 
an  interpreter  at  my  side — by  a  slow,  calm 
ression  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
ing  safely  conducted  so  many  of  his  race  to  the 
Dt  on  which  they  had  been  requested  to  assemble, 
then,  in  very  appropriate  terms,  expressed  the 
ings  of  attachment  which  had  so  long  connected 
red  man  with  his  Great  Parent  across  the  Salt 
ke  J  aud  after  this  exordium,  which  in  compo- 
on  aud  mode  of  utterance  would  have  done 
dit  to  any  legislative  assembly  in  the  civilized 
rid,  he  proceeded,  with  great  calmness,  by  very 
lutiful  metaphors,  and  by  a  narration  of  facts  it 
impossible  to  deny,  to  explain  to  me  how  gra- 
illy  and — since  their  acquaintance  with  their 
te  brethren — how  continuously  the  race  of  red 
n  had  melted,  and  were  still  melting,  like  snow 
ore  the  sun.  As  I  did  not  take  notes  of  this 
ech,  or  of  those  of  several  other  chiefs  who 
erwards  addressed  the  council,  I  could  only 
y  inaccurately  repeat  them.  Besides  which,  a 
siderable  portion  of  them  related  to  details  of 
public  importance  :  I  will  therefore,  in  general 
only  observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
erestiug,  or  offer  to  the  civilized  world  a  more 
ful  lesson,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  red 
)rigine3  of  America,  without  ever  interrupting 
h  other,  conduct  their  councils. 
Che  calm  high-bred  dignity  of  their  demeanor 
scientific  manner  in  which  they  progressively 
struct  the  framework  of  whatever  subject  they 
lertake  to  explain — the  sound  arguments  by 
ieh  they  connect  as  well  as  support  it — and  the 
utiful  wild  flowers  of  eloquence  with  which,  as 
y  proceed,  they  adorn  every  portion  of  the  moral 
hitecture  they  arc  constructing,  form  altogether 
exhibition  of  grave  interest ;  aud  yet  is  it  not 


astonishing  to  reflect  that  the  orators  in  these  coun^ 
eils  are  men  whose  lips  and  gums  are — while  they 
are  speaking — black  from  the  wild  berries  on  which 
they  have  been  subsisting — who  have  never  heard 
of  education — never  seen  a  town — but  who,  born 
in  the  secluded  recesses  of  an  almost  interminable 
forest,  have  spent  their  lives  in  eitiier  foUowiu, 
zigzagged ly  the  game  on  which  they  subsist  throug, 
a  labyrinth  of  trees,  or  in  paddling  their  canoes 
across  lakes,  and  among  a  congregation  of  such 
islands  as  I  have  described  ! 

They  hear  more  distinctly — sec  farther — smell 
clearer — can  bear  more  fatigue — can  subsist  on 
less  food — and  have  altogether  fewer  wants  than 
their  white  brethren ;  aud  yet  while  from  morning 
till  night  we  stand  gazing  at  ourselves  in  the  look- 
ing-glass of  self-admiration,  we  consider  the  red 
Indians  of  America  as  "outside  barbarians." 

Uut  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  be  the  Hansard 
of  my  own  speech  at  the  council,  which  was  an 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  tribes  assembled  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  their  late  "  Great 
Father"  to  recommend  some  of  them  to  sell  their 
lands  to  the  Provincial  Government,  and  to 
move  to  the  innumerable  islands  in  the  waters 
fore  us.  I  assured  them  that  their  titles  to  their 
present  hunting-grounds  remained,  and  ever  would 
remain,  respected  and  undisputed  ;  but  that,  ii 
much  as  their  white  brethren  had  an  equal  ri^ht 
to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  forest  that  surrounded 
them,  the  consequence  inevitably  would  be  to  cut 
off  their  supply  of  wild  game,  as  I  have  already 
described.  In  short,  I  stated  the  case  as  fairly 
I  could,  and  after  a  long  debate,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  the  tribe  to  whom  I  had  particularly 
been  addressing  myself  to  dispose  of  their  lands 
the  terms  I  had  proposed  ;  and  whether  the  b; 
gain  was  for  their  weal  or  woe,  it  was,  and,  so  long 
as  I  live,  will  be,  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  fee" 
that  it  was  openly  discussed  and  agreed  to  in  pre- 
sence of  every  Indian  tribe  with  whom  her  Majesty 
is  allied  ;  for  be  it  always  kept  in  mind,  that  whi' 
the  white  inhabitants  of  our  North  American  col 
nies  are  the  queen's  siilrfeds,  the  red  Indian  is  by 
solemn  treaty  Her  Majesty's  aU//. 


For  "  Tlin  Fri.-Dd." 

"The  Secret  of  the  lord  is  with  tbcm  that  fear 
him." 

AVhoa,  through  the  humbling  power  of  Truth, 
we  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God,  then  shall  we  ex' 
perience  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  begin 
ning  of  wisdom,  to  be  a  fountain  of  life,  preserviuf 
from  the  snares  of  death;  and,  in  this  humble 
trembling  state  of  mind,  we  shall  be  restrained 
from  putting  forth  a  hand  unbidden  to  support  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  ;  lest,  like  Balaam,  we  are 
rebuked  for  our  iniquity;  or,  like  Ephraim,  when 
he  forsook  the  place  of  trembling,  we  should  bi 
delivered  over  unto  death. 

The  great  Head  of  the  church  is  jealous  of  his 
honour,  which  he  will  not  give  to  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images.  All  glory,  honour,  and 
praise,  all  adoration,  dominion,  and  power,  are  to 
be  ascribed  unto  him,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  which  no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord,  or  per- 
form any  sacrifice  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  him. 
Wherefore  it  behooves  us  to  seek  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,  through  which  alone  we  can  triumph 
over  our  enemies,  and  promote  the  cause  of  re- 
formation in  the  earth.  "  The  fervent  effectual 
prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much." 

It  signifies  nothing  to  say  we  will  not  change  our 
religion,  if  our  religion  change  not  ua. 


Townsenil  Harris'  Negotiations  in  Japan — A  Letter 
from  Him, 

T.  Harris,  the  American  Consul  at  Simoda, 
writes  as  follows,  October  4th  : 

The  Japanese  have  applied  to  me  for  one  of  our 
steamers  to  forward  their  Eujbassy  to  the  United 
States,  by  way  of  Panama,  and  I  expect  to  select 
the  vessel  by  which  they  will  go  and  the  date  of 
their  departure  as  soon  as  Commodore  Tatnall  ar- 
rives here.  Our  country  is  to  be  the  first  that  is 
to  receive  an  embassy  from  this  country.  1  have 
written  to  the  Department,  giving  full  details  and 
making  some  suggestions.  The  Russians,  English, 
French  and  Dutch  have  all  made  treaties  with  the 
Japanese  since  the  date  of  ours,  aud  it  gives  roe 
great  satisfaction  to  state  that  they  are  identical  in 
their  substance  with  the  treaty  of  Ycdo,  signed  by 
me. 

The  readiness  with  which  all  the  foregoing  Pow- 
ers accepted  the  treaty  as  made  by  me,  has  given 
the  Japanese  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  judg- 
ment, for  I  had  told  them  long  before  our  treaty 
was  completed,  that  any  treaty  that  was  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  would  be  accepted  by  all  the  nations 
that  would  wish  to  have  treaties  with  them,  and 
this  literal  accomplishment  of  my  assertions  has 
greatly  pleased  them. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  intercourse  with  Lord 
Elgin  and  also  with  Baron  Gros.  I  gave  them 
copies  of  our  treaty,  and  all  the  information  they 
desired.  I  did  not  see  Count  Poutiatine,  tiie  Rus- 
sian Envoy,  as  he  arrived  here  on  the  evening  be- 
fore I  went  up  to  Kanagawa  in  the  Powhatan,  and 
on  my  return  I  met  him  going  up  the  Bay  of  Yedo, 
and  as  he  did  not  touch  here  when  he  left,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  him. 

A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  at  Yedo  on  the  3d 
of  August.  Hotta,  Prince  of  Bittsu,  chief  of  the 
Great  Council  of  State,  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Ninto,  Prince  of  Kee,  Member  of  the 
Council,  were  dismissed  from  office,  and  their 
places  were  filled  by  Ota,  Prince  of  Bingo,  and 
Manabay,  Prince  of  Simo-o-sa. 

Both  of  the  last  named  persons  belong  to  the 
"  old  fogy"  party  of  Japan.  This  unexpected  oc- 
currence is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
signing  tbe  treaty  with  me  on  the  2Uth  of  July. 
The  opponents  of  the  treaty  alleged  that  the  two 
Ministers  had  been  frightened  by  me  ;  that  neither 
tbe  English  nor  French  were  coming  to  Japan,  and 
that  from  the  cowardice  they  had  shown,  they  had 
proved  themselves  to  be  unfit  for  tbe  places  they 
held.  The  clamor  was  so  loud  aud  so  well  sus- 
tained that  the  two  Princes  were  dismi.ssed,  as  al- 
ready stated. 

For  ten  days  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
not  only  the  Princes  of  Bittsu  and  Kec,  but  also 
the  Princes  of  Siuano  and  Higo,  (who  negotiated 
the  treaty  with  me,)  and  the  interpreters,  would 
not  be  compelled  to  perform  the  "hara-kiri," — 
i.  c,  rip  themselves  up.  Fortunately  for  all  three 
parties,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  I  had  told  them,  and  justified  the 
ministers  in  signing  the  treaty  with  me;  and  they 
were,  therefore,  out  of  danger,  but  they  have  not 
been  restored  to  office. 

The  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  now  en- 
trusted to  three  members  of  the  Great  Council, — 
the  Princes  of  Bingo,  Simo-o-sa,  and  Yamato — 
who  are  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  persons, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  this  number  the  names 
of  my  old  friends  the  Princes  of  Siuano  and  Higo. 
The  appointment  of  these  men  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate either  that  the  liberal  party  is  once  more  in 
the  ascendant,  or  that  their  principles  have  been 
adopted  by  their  opponents. 

On  the  17th  of  Septei}ibe|p  the  .Tapanese  officially 
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announced  tbe  death  of  the  Tycoon,  stating  that 
he  expired  on  the  12th  of  that  month.  I  was  in- 
formed of  his  death  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  in 
fiict  the  actual  date  of  his  demise  was  on  the  10th 
of  August,  but  it  was  concealed  by  the  authorities 
until  they  could  complete  their  negotiations  with 
the  English  and  Russians,  which  would  have  been 
suspended  had  the  death  been  announced. 

The  Tycoon  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  great  excitement  in  Yedo 
that  followed  the  signing  of  the  American  treaty 
may  have  brought  on  a  fatal  attack  of  his  malady. 
The  successor  to  the  throne  is  an  adopted  son  of 
his  late  Majesty.  He  is  said  to  be  a  bright  youth 
of  some  15  years  of  age.  He  will  be  allowed  to 
marry  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  18.  Of  course 
the  youth  of  the  new  ruler  removes  the  necessity 
of  any  speculation  as  to  what  his  views  may  " 
as  it  relates  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country, 

The  cholera  broke  out  at  Nagasaki  shortly  after 
our  ships,  the  Powhatan  and  Mississippi,  loft  that 
place.  The  disease  spread  rapidly  over  the  island 
of  Kinsu  and  Si-kok,  and  crossed  over  to  Nipon, 
(our  island).  It  made  great  havoc  in  the  cities  of 
tsimonoseki,  Osaca,  Kiota,  Yedo,  &c.,  and 
the  villages  and  hamlets.  The  authorities  inform 
me  that  in  Yedo  alone  one  hundred  and  lifty  thou- 
sand persons  died  duriug  the  first  month  of  the 
malady.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  nearly 
ceased.  My  situation  here  was  a  trying  one  ;  the 
malady  swept  off  over  one  hundred  persons  out  of 
our  little  hamlet  in  less  than  twenty  days.  No 
medical  aid  on  which  I  could  rely  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. Happily  all  my  household  escaped.  The 
disease,  in  part,  assumed  a  novel  type.  The  sub- 
jects were  attacked  with  a  burning  fever  in  the 
face  and  head,  soon  became  delirious,  and  fre- 
quently died  the  second  hour  after  the  attack. 

The  Japanese  inform  me  that  once  before,  (in 
1822  or  thereabouts,)  the  cholera  visited  this 
country.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  had  its  first  appearance  here  been  simul- 
taneous with  the  openiug  of  the  country  to  for- 
eigners, the  consequences  might  have  been  unplea- 
sant. As  it  is,  some  of  the  common  people  of  Naga- 
saki said  the  foreigners  bad  brought  the  disease,  had 
poisoned  the  wells,  &c.  Fortunately,  nothing  se- 
rious grew  out  of  the  feeling,  although  it  is  said 
that  the  priests  were  very  busy  in  conveying  such 
ideas  to  the  people. 

The  only  effect  at  Simoda  was  to  produce  a  de- 
cided "  revival."  Never  were  the  temples  and 
mias  so  crowded ;  the  priests  rejoiced  in  a  large 
"surplus  revenue''  arising  from  the  sale  of  charms 
and  from  the  offerings  of  the  devout.  The  houses 
were  covered  with  charms  of  all  sorts;  fishnets 
■were  hung  over  the  doors  to  entangle  the  Biloski, 
should  it  attempt  to  enter  the  house;  sickles, 
knives,  and  other  cutting  implements  were  sus- 
pended to  keep  off  the  dreaded  enemy ;  miniature 
bows,  and  arrows  fitted  to  them,  threatened  tiie 
demon  from  each  pent-house ;  guns  were  fired 
during  the  night  to  frighten  him,  and  gongs  beaten 
loud  enough  and  long  enough  to  stun  him  if  he  liad 
ears.  Enormous  rosaries,  some  twelve  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  with  beads  an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  their  appearance,  and  a  dozen  devotees  would 
rush  to  each  one,  passing  it  rapidly  through  h 
hands,  shouting  Atuida,  Amida,  Amida,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  lungs.  The  altars  in  the  temples 
and  mias  looked  like  barbers'  shops  from  the  great 
number  of  "  top-knots"  which  the  Japanese  had 
cut  off  and  hung  up  as  offerings.  Over  every 
pathway  charms  were  suspended  to  barricade  the 
approaches  to  the  houses  and  hamlets.  You  may 
imagine  what  a  spectacle  all  this  was  to  your  friend 
13ut  enough  for  the  present.     I  am  well,  thanks  to 
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Providence,  and  now  my  chief  anxiety  is  to  hear 
from  home. 


Of  Mil 


For  "  Tlio  Friend, 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

and  Elders  and  other  concerned  memViers 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  382.) 
RACHEL   POTTS. 

Rachel  Potts,  wife  of  Thomas  Potts,  was  born 
about  the  year  1695.  She  resided  with  her  hus- 
band for  many  years  within  the  limits  of  Gwynned 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  a  minister  in  esteem 
there.  About  the  year  1750,  her  husband  removed 
his  family  to  West  Jersey,  and  settled  far  from 
any  meeting  of  Friends.  This  "  was  a  great  grief 
to  her,"  for  her  weakness  of  body  was  such,  as 
generally  precluded  her  from  the  exertion  neces- 
sary to  enable  her  to  meet  with  her  Friends  in  so- 
cial worship.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  she  resided,  were  of  other  religious  denomi- 
nations ;  among  whom  her  good  conversation  was 
of  much  service,  removing  all  prejudices  against 
Friends,  and  awaking  in  their  minds  an  openness 
towards  the  Truth.  So  that  after  her  removal 
from  the  place,  meetings  were  held  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood to  good  satisfaction ;  the  savour  she  had 
eft  behind  her  opening  the  way  for  others. 

She  had  taken  a  certificate  to  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  in  a  few  years  her  husband  removing 
nearer  to  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held 
he  was  enabled,  although  weakly  in  body,  more 
frequently  to  attend  it.  She  was,  says  her  memo- 
rial, an  humble  waiter  in  religious  meetings,  and 
her  labours  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  were 
'  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  of  life  and 
power,  to  tlie  comfort  and  edification  of  those  who 
heard  her. 

"  She  departed  this  life  at  her  own  house  on  th 
19th  of  the  Second  month,  1758,  aged  about  63 
years  ;  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  entered 
into  rest  from  the  various  troubles  wherewith  she 
was  exercised." 

MARY   LOVETT. 

Mary  Lovett,  widow  of  Samuel,  a  valued  elder 

of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased  Second 

mo.  24th,  1758,  aged  80  years. 

MARGARET    BUTCHER. 

Margaret  Butcher,  wife  of  John  Butcher,  was 
an  elder  in  esteem  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  deceased  Third  mo.  4th,  1758,  aged  56 
years. 

ENOCH   PEARSON. 

Enoch  Pearson  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Old  Eng- 
land, iu  the  year  1683.  His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated as  one.  We  know  not  at  what  time  he 
settled  in  Bucks  County,  but  he  was  long  a  useful 
member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting.  Some 
time  before  the  year  1730,  a  gift  in  the  niini.stry  of 
the  Go,spel  was  conferred  upon  him,  which  was  "  to 
edification,"  and  was  "well  received."  He  la- 
boured faithfully  to  fulfil  his  Master's  will  to  a 
good  old  age,  dying  on  the  15th  day  of  the  Third 
mouth,  1758,  in  his  76th  year. 

HANNAH  CARLETON. 
Hannah  Carleton  was  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Howell,  of  Haverford,  then  Chester,  now 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born 
Sixth  mo.  5th,  1689,  and  was  brought  up  by  her 
religiously  concerned  parents  in  great  circum- 
spectiou  and  care.  She  was  early  iu  life  favoured 
with  the  tender  visitations  of  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit,  and  giving  heed  to  them,  and  submitting  to 
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his  purifying  baptisms,  she  was  preserved  iij 
good  degree  tirom  the  vanities  and  evils  that  abouj 
in  the  world.  Witnessing  the  washing  of  regeij 
ration  and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  e| 
grew  in  grace,  and  became  qualified  for  usefuln] 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  \ 

Having  been  married  to  Robert  Roberts,  sj 
became  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Mcetii 
from  whence  a  certificate  was  granted  her  ab( 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1718,  to  Kennett  or  C( 
tre  Monthly  Meeting,  within  the  limits  of  whi 
she  resided  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

She  became  very  serviceable  in  the  meeting 
which  she  was  now  introduced  in  the  discipli 
being  soon  appointed  clerk  and  overseer,  a 
much  used  in  treating  with  offenders.  Being  1 
widow,  she,  in  the  early  part  of  1730,  was  m: 
ried  to  Thomas  Carleton,  then  a  valuable  Friei 
and  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  ti 
veiled  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  bless 
Redeemer. 

As  Hannah  advanced  in  years,  she  was  v( 
helpful  in  the  weighty  work  of  visiting  FrieU' 
families.  She  was  often  on  these  occasions  fi 
nished  with  suitable  matter  of  counsel  and  eucoi 
agement  to  the  visited,  being  led  to  speak  of  t 
visitations  of  Divine  love  to  her  soul  in  early  li 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  Truth. 

She  stood  for  some  time  in  the  station  of 
elder,  but  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  she  app: 
bended  herself  called  to  labour  in  the  minist 
and  her  services  in  this  line  were  well  received 
Friends.  Towards  the  end  of  her  time  she  t 
frequently  attacked  by  profuse  bleedings  from  t 
nose,  which  much  weakened  her  strength,  and  : 
several  of  her  last  months,  she  was  so  reduced  tl 
she  went  not  from  her  residence,  and  was  seldi 
outiide  her  door.  She  was  sensible  her  end  -^ 
approaching,  and  was  cheerfully  resigned  to  I 
prospect.  On  some  proposing  that  she  should  se 
for  a  physician,  she  said,  it  seemed  needless — ' 
am  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Physician,  who  kno 
what  is  best  for  me." 

One  of  her  neighbours  saying  she  hoped  to  i 
her  better,  she  cheerfully  answered,  "  Better  I  sh 
be  in  a  little  time."  The  Friend  explained,  "  I 
better  state  of  health,  I  mean."  To  this  Hani 
replied,  "  I  neither  expect  it,  nor  desire  it."  i 
then  spoke  in  admiration  and  praise  of  the  kii 
ness  of  the  Almighty,  in  favouring  her,  as  he  1 
done,  in  her  weakness,  saying  she  felt  neither  sii 
ness  nor  pain. 

On  one  occasion,  referring  to  her  labours  for 
church  and  others,  she  said,  "As  I  have  laboui 
for  peace  and  love,  so  now,  I  see  nothing  but  pei 
before  me."  She  added  other  sentences,  show 
that  the  peace  and  quietness,  with  which  her  sp 
was  clothed,  came  indeed  from  the  Father  of 
our  mercies.  This  blessed  condition  of  mind  c 
tinned  to  be  her  portion  to  the  last.  Her  de 
took  place  Fifth  month  6th,  1758,  she  being  in 
69th  year  of  her  age. 

JANE   JONES. 

Jane  Jones,  the  wife  of  John  Jones,  of  Mo 
gomery  township,  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsyl 
uia,  was  born  in  the  year  1088.  She  had  her  ei 
cation  amongst  Friends,  and  having  submitted 
the  cleansing  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  the  L 
Jesus  Christ  in  her  youth,  and  taken  up  his  cr( 
she  became  a  useful  woman  in  her  day.  ] 
knowledge  in  Divine  things  increased  with 
years,  and  her  services  in  the  church  became  gn 
Her  constitution  from  early  youth  was  weak,  i 
as  she  advanced  in  life,  it  grew  more  frail,  and 
became  subject  to  many  pains  of  body,  and  i 
quent  attacks  of  indisposition,  which  often  i 
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!ed  licr  unable  to  attend  meetings  for  Divine 
rsbip. 

jTljere  was  a  remarkable  affability  and  sweet- 
is  in  her  conversation,  "  and   a  peculiar  compo- 
«on  of  love   and  goodness"  towards   all,  wbicb 
Jde  Lor   very  uiueli   beloved,   not  only  by  tbe 
ijtbt'ul  supporters  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus, 
St  others  also,  who  were  in  measure  won  by  her 
pd   conversation  to  love  tbe   Truth  as  it  was 
inifested  in  her  example.     She  was  mercifully 
poured  with  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods, 
111   her   sensibility  and   tenderness    towards  tbe 
dy  would  not  permit  her  to  sit  down  in  tbe  cn- 
mcnt  of  plenty,  whilst  others  were  in  suffering, 
bom  she  might  render  relief.     She  did  not  eat 
i"  morsel  alone,  but  sought  out  the  poor,  and 
ributod  liberally  to  their  wants.     "  She  was  a 
iful  and   most  affectionate  wife,  a  tender,  anx- 
s  parent,  much  more  concerned  for  the  eternal 
fare  [of  her  children,]  than  for  their  acquisi- 
of  wealth  or  preferment  in  this  world." 
Itbough  much  deprived   towards  her  close  of 
privilege  of  attending  religious  meetings,  her 
to  tbe  Truth,  and  her  desire  for  the  prosperity 
Ziou  brightened  and  increased.     She  bore  her 
g  weakness  with  patience  and  cheerful  resigna- 
1,  believing  it  to  be  a  dispensation  appointed  by 
•  gracious  Saviour  for  her  probation. 
[n  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  in  peace  outwardly 
1  inwardly,  she  departed  this  life  tbe  lltb  day 
the  Fifth  month,  1758,  being  in  the  70tb  year 
her  age.     She  had  been  for  some  time  before 
death,  in  the  station  of  an  elder. 

(To  be  coutiuued.J 


Fatal  Attach  of  Hornets  in  India. — "  Syed 
doolab"  sends  to  the  London  Times  an  extract 
a  letter  from  his  father,  "  Syed  Abdoolah,'' 
ed  "  Tbe  Nerbuddab,  at  Behra  Ghat,  near 
bbulpore,  May  15,"  communicating  the  parti- 
ars  of  a  melancholy  accident  which  bad  occur 
\  on  the  10th  of  that  month  : 

Two  European  gentlemen  belonging  to  tbe 
lian  llailway  Company — viz.  Messrs.  Armstrong 
1  Boddingtou — were  surveying   a  place  called 

der  Coode,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a 
(|dge  across  the  Nerbuddab,  the  channel  ot 
being  in  this  place  from  ten  to  fifty  yards 
le,  is  fathomless,  having  white  marble  rocks 
ng  perpendicularly  on  either  side  from  100  to 
3  feet  high,  and  beetling  fearfully  in  some  parts. 
;pended  in  the  recesses  of  these  marble  rocks 
^  numerous  largo  hornets'  nests,  the  inmates  of 
ich  are  ready  to  descend  upon  any  unlucky 
j^ht  who  may  venture  to  disturb  their  repose, 
as  tbe  boats  of  these  European  surveyors 
re  passing  up  the  river,  a  cloud  of  these  insects 
rwhelmed   them  ;  the  boatmen   as  well   as  the 

gentlemen  jumped  overboard,  but  alas!  Bod- 
gton,  who  swam  and  had  succeeded  in  clinging 
a  marble  block,  was  again  attacked,  and  being 

ble  any  longer  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the 
intless  hordes  of  his  infuriated  winged  foes, 
ew  himself  into  the  depths  of  the  water  never 
rise  again.  On  the  fourth  day  his  corpse  was 
covered  floating  on  tbe  water,  and  was  interred 
every  mark  of  respect.  The  other  gentleman, 
mstrong,  and  his  boatmen,  although  very  severely 
ng,  are  out  of  danger.  This  sad  occurrence  has 
t  a  very  deep  gloom  over  the  small  town,  the 
re  so,  as  two  young  railway  engineers  engaged 

this  line  a  few   weeks  ago  were  barbarously 

rdered  by  tbe  rebels  at  a  place  not  one  hundred 

es  from  this  town." — Late  Paper. 

We  are  never  well  informed  of  the  truth  till  we 
conformed  to  the  truth. 


Fur  "  Tho  FrionJ." 

A  CHARACTER. 
As  staiiJs  in  quietude  a  rock, 

Ko  stood  be  iu  the  might  of  meekness, 
Beiiring  llie  tempest's  every  shock, 

Without  a  si^u  of  yielding  weakness  ; 
Yet  was  there  grace,  like  flow'ret  fuir, 
Ur  moss  of  beauty,  springing  there. 

lie  seemed  a  goodly  cedar-tree, 

Which,  though  the  storms  of  centuries  bearing. 
Yet  stands  in  unshorn  majesty, 

Beauty  and  grandeur  deeply  sharing; 
Whilst  its  green  leaves  give  forth  a  smell, 
Of  fragrance  inexpressible. 

Great  was  be  in  his  strength  of  mind, 

Firm  iu  all  purposes  of  duty, 
Yet  christian  love  did  sweetly  bind, 

Some  gentle  traits  of  inner  beauty; 
To  gravity  imparting  light. 
And  soft'ning  will  of  massive  might. 

lie  moved  as  one  in  thought  retired. 

As  if  of  inner  good  partaking  ; 
No  outward  fellowship  desired. 

Yet  oft  his  own  concerns  forsaking, 
To  cheer  Christ's  mourning  ones  he  souglit. 

With  sympathy  and  loving  thought. 

A  child, — I  saw  with  reverent  fear, 

Excelsior  written  on  his  banner; 
Yet,  as  he  gave  me  words  of  cheer, 

With  grave,  kind  smile,  and  gentle  manner. 
All  shyness  and  reserve  withdrew, 
Whilst  love,  with  admiration,  grew. 

He  died  in  green  old  age ;  his  death, 

Did  many  a  sad  emotion  waken  ; 
"We  knew,  that  with  his  parting  breath, 

A  prince  and  great  man  had  beeu  taken  ; 
Whilst  many  foes,  to  stir  our  fear. 
Were  rising  round  us  far  and  near. 

We  could  remember  how  be  met 
The  conflict  in  past  days  of  proving, 

As  one  for  Zion's  safety  set. 

Her  laws  and  bulwarks  deeply  loving  ; 

Bearing  the  fiercest  of  tbe  fray, 
To  keep  invading  hosts  away. 

We  felt  how  little  we  could  spare 

One  true  to  God,  and  valiant-hearted  ; 

Yet,  in  this  comfort  we  had  share, 

Christ  had  not  from  his  church  departed  ; 

And  well  we  knew.  He  could  bestow 

Strength  on  his  weakest  child  below. 

In  Hini  is  yet  the  church's  strength, 

For  all  her  need,  a  full  supplying. 
Valour  and  wisdom,  and  at  length. 

Her  faithful  sons,  on  Him  relying, 
Shall  witness  victory  through  His  Name, 
To  whom  alofle,  will  be  the  fame.  N. 


Selected. 

Oh,  cheer  thee,  cheer  thee,  suffering  saint  I 
Though  worn  with  chastening,  be  not  faint  1 
And  though  thy  night  of  pain  seem  long, 
Cling  to  thy  Lord — in  Him  be  strong. 
He  marks,  He  numbers  every  tear, 
Not  one  faint  sigh  escapes  His  car. 


Guard  well  thy  lips,  none,  none  can  know 
What  evils  from  the  tongue  may  flow ; 

What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 


Use  of  Birds.— Tho  Bulletin  of  the  Brussels  So- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  animals,  published  the 
following  curious  and  interesting  fact:  Until 
few  years  ago,  the  park  at  Brussels  was  shaded  by 
trees  of  luxuriant  foliage  which  met  over  the  alleys, 
and  screened  the  promenaders  entirely  from  the 
sun.  These  were  filled  with  birds  whose  indiscre- 
tions occasioned  now  and  then  a  little  annoyance 
to  the  elegant  toilettes  below.  For  this  reason 
they  were  banished  ;  in  a  few  weeks,  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  were  in  holes  and  dying — and  now,  the 
branches  are  almost  entirely  without  verdure,  and 


loaded  with  caterpillars,  and  tbe  walks  infested 
with  moths. — Cosmos. 


Augustus    Neanilcr. 

(Continued  from   page  aSl.) 

"  Ncander  completed  his  university  studies  at  Got- 
tingcn,  in  180y,  and  returned  to  llamburyh,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  a  pastor.  But  the  Master 
had  other  work  for  him.  At  Gottingeu,  he  bad 
prosecuted  the  study  of  church  history,  under 
Plank.  Tbe  city  of  Hamburgh  had  a  small  fund 
which  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  one  of  their 
students  as  a  lecturer  at  tbe  University  of  lleidel- 
berg.  This  was  offered  to  Meander ;  and  in  tho 
ir  1811,  he  commenced  to  lecture  on  church 
history  iu  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  The  year 
following  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  processor 
f  theology.  Here,  too,  he  first  appeared  as  an 
uthor,  iu  a  work  on  '  Julian  and  his  Times.'  This 
work  almost  immediately  attracted  general  atten- 
tion to  its  author ;  and  induced  the  King  of  Pru.s- 
sia  to  call  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  founded  a 
university,  and  was  striving  to  gather  around  him 
the  most  celebrated  men  he  could  find.  Here  Ne- 
auder  spent  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life — prosecuting 
with  unwearied  diligence  the  course  of  study  upou 
which  be  bad  already  entered.  He  first  published 
several  smaller  works,  which  were  preparatory  to 
his  great  ones.  Originally  be  contemplated  only 
a  new  edition  of  his  monograph  on  Julian;  but 
his  publisher  suggesting  to  him  the  importance  of 
taking  a  wider  field,  he  began  the  '  General  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  lleligion  and  tbe  Church,'  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  I82r)^  and 
comprehended  tbe  history  of  three  centuries — from 
the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  year  311.  The 
remaiuing  volumes  appeared  at  intervals,  bringing 
down  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  ^V"ho  can  refrain  from  expressing  regret 
that  Neander  did  not  write  tbe  history  of  tbe  lie- 
formation?  In  1832,  the  '  Planting  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian  Church  by  the  Apostles'  appeared ;  and  in 
1837,  the  '  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.'  These  two  last- 
named  productions  he  had  always  regarded  as 
necessary  to  complete  bis  general  design.  But  he 
was  urged  to  tbe  publication  of  the  latter  by  the 
famous  work  of  Strauss.  Besides  these  most  im- 
portant works,  be  published  other  smaller  treatises, 
and  wrote  largely  in  some  of  tbe  leading  religious 
periodicals  of  his  country. 

"  As  a  professor,  Neander's  ardor  and  diligence 
were  extraordinary.  He  sometimes  lectured  three 
times  a  day ;  and  his  lectures  embraced  almost 
every  branch  of  theology — dogmatical,  exegelical, 
ethical — and  church  history.  Whatever  he  forgot, 
be  never  neglected  these.  The  students  he  re- 
garded as  bis  family ;  and  the  affection  which  be 
cherished  towards  them,  and  the  care  he  displayed 
for  their  welfare,  were  alike  absorbing.  He  used 
to  gather  them  together  in  bis  bouse ;  and  never 
seemed  so  happy  as  when  in  the  midst  of  them, 
kindly  answering  their  inquiries,  and  resolving 
their  doubts.  Tbe  students  were  equally  devoted 
to  him.  No  professor  ever  created  a  warmer  feel- 
in"  in  their  bosoms  than  did  Ncander.  His  word 
was  law ;  bis  most  slightly  expressed  wish  was  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  It  was  their  custom,  on  bis  birth- 
day, to  walk  in  procession  through  tbe  city,  by 
torchlight,  in  honor  of  him.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions— we  think  it  was  on  bis  last  birth-day — 
they  stopped  beneath  his  window,  and  addressed 
him  in  an  allegorical  complimentary  strain,  which 
fjreatly  affected  him ;  and  his  reply  was  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  humility  of  his  soul.  Coming 
forward  to  tbe  window,  be  declared  himself  un- 
worthy of  all  this  kindness,  for  he  was  only  a  poor 
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sinner;  and  tben,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, and  the  tears  trickling  down  his  checks,  ex- 
claimed, '  O  Divine  Love,  I  have  not  loved  thee 
strongly,  deeply,  warmly  enough  !' 

"During  his  whole  career,  Neander  was  the 
determined  antagonist  of  the  rationalism  once  so 
prevalent,  and  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  still 
existing  in  Germany.  We  learn  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  Numisso,  that  '  he  proclaimed  against 
such  a  system — against  every  thing  it  holds  sacred, 
its  gods  and  its  temples — eternal  war.'  To  him 
his  country  owes,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
amount  of  deliverance  which  it  has  attained  from 
that  cold  form  of  error.  She  has  another  form  ot 
error,  however,  just  as  deadly,  now  to  contend 
an-ainst,  and  that  is  the  pantheism  of  Hegel,  Bruno, 
Bauer,  and  the  mystic  theory  of  Strauss.  Against 
all  these  Neander  contended  earnestly  and  decid- 
edly, as  pro  oris  et  J'ocis.  They  were  evil,  and 
only  evil,  in  his  eyes  ;  and  no  one  can  read  with 
attention  any  of  his  works,  without  perceiving  that 
one  form  or  another  of  these  evils  was  continually 
present  to  his  mind.  Yet  he  cherished  the  utmost 
charity  towards  the  leaders  of  this  infidelity,  and 
spoke  uniformly  of  such  men  as  Gessenius  and 
Wegschcider  with  respect ;  and  when  he  heard  a 
sentence  read  from  the  last  work  of  De  Wette, 
which  seemed  to  intimate  that  that  eminent  man 
had  abandoned  rationalism  and  returned  to  the 
faith,  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  trickled  down  his 
cheeks.  The  religious  state  of  his  country  he  re- 
garded as  the  chief  cause  of  the  social  and  political 
evils  with  which  it  was  convulsed  ;  and,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  most  pious  in  the  laud,  he  re- 
garded the  revolutionary  movements  which  have 
taken  place  in  Germany  as  partaking  as  much  of 
a  relii'ious  as  of  a  political  character — the  rising 
up  of  fnfidelity  against  the  restraints  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  of  political  freedom  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  despotism.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  in  the 
following  striking  terms,  in  the  '  Deutsche  Kirchen- 
freund,'  on  October  28,  1849 — 'What  by  many 
has  been  called  freedom  in  our  fatherland,  during 
the  mournful  year  that  is  past,  is  something  very 
different  from  that  whieh  the  spirit  sprung  from 
the  bloom  of  Puritan  piety  in  America  seeks  and 
intends.  It  was  here  a  contest  between  atheism 
and  Christianity,  between  Vandalism  and  true  cul 
ture.  Already,  ten  years  ago,  I  foretold  it,  that 
the  philosophy  of  a  distorted  logic,  of  intellectual 
fanaticism,  and  self-idolatry,  must  lead,  in  its  con 
.sistent  development,  to  these  consequences — which 
it  has  now  reached  by  infusing  itself  into  the  popu- 
lar mind.  We  stand  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss 
of  the  destruction  of  European  culture;  or  on  the 
boundaries  where  a  new  creative  era  shall  make 
itself  a  path  through  manifold  storms — a  new 
grand  act  in  the  world-transforming  process  of 
Christianity.  We  will  hope  the  latter,  from  the 
mercy  of  a  long-suffering  God.'  Thus  wrote  Ne 
ander  in  the  latter  end  of  1849.  But  strong  ai 
his  opposition  to  infidelity  was,  he  opposed  it  only 
by  argument  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  He  was 
utterly  averse  from  all  persecution  as  an  instrument 
for  opposing  error  or  establishing  truth.  Of  th' 
he  gave  a  striking  illustration,  when  Strauss'  '  Life 
of  Christ'  was  published.  The  Prussian  govern 
ment  proposed  to  prohibit  its  sale.  Neander's  ad- 
vice was  asked.  '  No,'  he  replied ;  '  it  must  he  put 
dawn  by  truth!' 

"  So  lived  Neander  till  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.  His  life  was  a  most  laborious  one.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Consistory,  the  duties  of  which  he 
faithfully  discharged.  He  lectured  not  less  than 
fifteen  times  a-week,  on  the  various  branches  of 
theological  science  already  enumerated.  He  con 
ducted  private  exercises  on  church  history ;  and, 


besides  the  volumes  published  in  his  life,  left  some 
portant  additional  ones  ready  for  the  press. 

(To  be  concludodj 


For  "  The  Friend." 

We  presume  there  are  few  members  who  do  not 
desire  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  and  its 
release  from  the  influence  of  wrong  principles,  and 
of  a  rending,  dividing  spirit.  Abundant  proof  has 
been  furnished  that  all  attempts  to  change  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  christian  testimonies,  tend  to  divide 

members ;  but  true  Quakers  cannot  conscien- 
tiously 3ield  to  any  attempt  to  alter  their  faith. 
We  apprehend  there  is  no  people  who  will  adhere 
more  firmly  to  their  religious  convictions,  than  true 
Friends.  They  consider  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  are  unalterable,  and  that  they  have  been 
clearly  opened  to  the  Society  from  its  rise.  They 
believe  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  connected  with 
a  practical  adherence  to  all  of  them,  through 
the  help  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When 
they  have  taken  their  stand  on  this  ground,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  bound  to  maintain  their  alle- 
giance to  their  Saviour,  and  to  his  doctrines,  let 
their  trials,  the  scorn  of  men,  or  the  temptations  of 
popular  opinion  to  abandon  them,  be  what  they 
may,  the  humble,  loving,  and  faithful  disciples  of 
Christ  cannot  forsake  Him  and  the  cause  he  ha 
laid  upon  them.  .  But  when  the  persuasion  has 
been  fastened  upon  the  mind,  that  the  principles 
of  Truth  are  not  to  be  abandoned,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  those  we  undertake  to  sup- 
port, should  be  the  principles  of  Truth,  and  that 
we  are  actuated  by  the  Redeemer's  Spirit,  in  main- 
taining them.  We  cannot  uphold  errors,  by  the 
illuminating  power  and  Spirit  of  Christ ;  nor  can 
we  rightly  advocate  his  cause  and  testimonies,  by 
any  other  spirit  than  his  own,  and  that  in  humi- 
lity, accompanied  with  respect  and  love  towards 
our  brethren. 

Our  religious  Society  everywhere  has  perhaps 
never  before  been  in  the  divided,  unsettled  condi- 
tion it  is  now  in.  With  all  the  separations,  and 
all  the  attempts  to  spread  division,  in  the  hope  of 
coming  to  the  purity,  life  and  power  known  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  plain  that  those  efforts  have  failed 
to  realiiio  the  anticipations  of  those  engaged  in 
them.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  like  begets  its 
like,  and  after  one  separation,  it  requires  but  little 
excitement  to  pave  the  way  for  another,  which 
must  create  the  feeling  of  constant  unsettlement 
and  unhappiness.  George  Fox  wrote  the  follow- 
ing epistle  in  the  year  1680,  which  appears  re- 
markably applicable  to  the  Society  in  this  day. 
Well  would  it  be,  if  the  salutary  christian  counsel 
which  it  conveys,  were  universally  received,  and 
every  one  induced  to  strive  to  heal  the  breach,  and 
to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which,  in  days 
past,  was  our  heavenly  bond  of  peace. 
"  To  Friends  in  America, 

"  Dear  Friends,  my  love  to  you  all  in  the  holy, 
peaceable  Truth  ;  and  my  desires  are,  that  whatso- 
ever ye  do  may  be  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  All  be  subject  one 
to  another  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  ye  may 
all  come  to  dwell  in  the  lave  of  God,  which  edifies 
the  body  of  Christ.  Let  uU  strifes  and  divisions, 
and  backbitings,  ichisperings  or  jn-ejudices  cease 
and  be  buried.  Whatsoever  is  amiss  or  has  been 
amiss,  let  it  be  put  down  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  it  may  be  uppermost,  which  is  a  strong  bond 
to  unite  your  hearts  and  minds  together,  and  to  the 
Lord.  Be  kind  and  courteous  one  toivards  another, 
all  studying  to  be  quiet,  and  to  excel  one  another 
in  virtue,  j)urily,  holiness,  righteousness,  and  god- 
liness, in  all  your  icords,  lives,  and  conversations; 
so  that  you  may  all  walk  as  becomes  saints  and 


christians,  every  one  esteeming  and  preferring  c  i 
another  above  yourselves  in  the  Truth,  in  meci 
ness  and  lowliness  of  mind  and  humility;  for  ]! 
that  inhabits  eternity  dwells  with  a  humble  heal 

"  Do  not  quench  the  least  motion  of  God's  go' 
Spirit  in  yourselves,  nor  in  any  other ;  but  let  tri; 
and  goodness  be  cherished  in  all.  Let  all  Aa?'; 
71CSS,  and  bitterness,  and  revilings  be  kept  down 
the  Truth,  that  it  may  have  its  passage  throu 
you  all,  and  in  it  you  may  bear  one  auothe 
weakness  and  infirmities,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
Christ;  keeping  dozen  rei^enge,  hastiness,  or p, 
sion,  as  knowing  vengeance  is  the  Lord's  and 
will  repay  it  on  every  one  that  does  wrong,  wit 
out  respect  of  persons.  For,  Friends,  you  the 
should  be  as  lights,  or  as  a  city  that  cannot  be  h 
Lights,  I  say,  to  give  light  to  all  people  ;  also 
be  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  be  a  good  savour 
all  people.  He  or  she  that  is  an  ill  savour,  ha 
lost  the  salt's  savour,  and  is  good  for  nothing,  a 
is  trodden  under  the  foot  of  men.  Therefore  ta 
heed  of  losing  the  salt's  savour,  either  in  word 
conversation ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  come  und 
the  foot  of  men ;  they  will  trample  upon  you. 

"  Be  careful,  fervent,  circumspect  and  faith; 
in  the  Truth.  Let  your  moderation,  temperani 
and  sobriety  appear  to  all  men,  showing  forth  t 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  your  honesty  and  jiistm 
in  all  your  icords  and  dealings  betweeti  man  ai 
man;  and  that  you  may  owe  nothing  to  any  m 
but  love — that  every  one  of  you  viay  be  adorn 
icith  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  with  t 
Lord  of  great  price  ;  and  every  one  of  you  to 
endued  with  wisdom  from  on  high,  which  is  pi 
and  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreat( 
and  full  of  mercy  and  good  works.  Let  the  fru 
of  this  appear  among  you  all,  and  then  you  u 
all  be  gentle,  and  easily  entreated  one  of  anoth 
Keep  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  bo 
of  the  heavenly  peace,  and  then  none  quenches 
all  walking  as  becomes  the  glorious,  joyful,  pea( 
able  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  G( 
In  this  gospel  you  all  know  life  and  immortal! 
brought  to  light,  that  you  all  see  your  everlastii 
glorious  fellowship,  in  the  everlasting  gospel 
peace,  that  was  before  enmity  was,  and  will 
main  when  it  is  gone.  Therefore  all  you  who  kn 
this  glorious  gospel  of  peace,  live  and  walk  in  it,  ke( 
ing  your  comfortable  fellowship,  and  the  everlasti 
God,  who  is  over  all  from  everlasting  to  everlasti 
will  have  the  praise,  glory  and  thanks,  who 
worthy  of  all,  forever  and  forevermore.       G.  P, 

"London,  the  Tth  of  the  Twelfth  mo.,  16S0." 

Were  all  brought  to  live  up  to  this  christi 
standard  of  fellowship,  how  far  should  we  be 
moved  from  all  enmity  towards  each  other  1  Re 
and  divisions  could  find  no  place  among  us; 
the  will  of  man  would  be  subjected  to  the  adora 
Head,  and  no  desire  could  be  entertained  to  p 
mote  alienation,  or  anything  but  his  will  and 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  "  Blessed 
the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  l 
children  of  God.''  _ 

A  New  Fashioned  Brick. — In  the  town  of  Di 
bury,  Conn.,  a  new  kind  of  brick  is  now  manuf 
tured.  The  bricks  are  three  or  four  times  the  s 
of  ordinary  brick,  and  are  made  of  sifted  gra 
and  lime  mixed  to  a  certain  consistency,  and  tl 
pressed  by  a  simple  but  powerful  machine,  a 
laid  in  the  sun  to  cure.  They  have  an  opening 
mortice  through  them  from  top  to  bottom,  say  ( 
inches  long  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide, 
that  when  laid  the  air  can  circulate  through  i 
wbole  wall.  The  few  houses  already  made 
these  patented  bricks,  are  handsome,  and  seemin 
very  substantial. 
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riio  London  Times  gives  the  following  strikiiij 
J  lull'  of  war  as  now  illustrated  in  Italy. 

•  :^iuce  the  three  days  of  Leipsic,  now  six-and 
f  fy  yi'ars  ago,  so  great  a  battle  has  not  been 
f  -lit  in  Europe  as  that  which  only  seventy  hours 
s  ir  (umberod  tl;e  plains  of  Lonibardy  with  dead 
1  i-ination  toils  in  vain  to  realize  the  story  of 
jir.  than  300,000  men  engaged  in  mortal  con- 
11 1  OMT  an  area,  the  front  of  which  extended 
t  hi'  miles.  The  common  incidents  of  a  battle, 
t  I'luiiLring  cannon-shot,  the  devouring  grap' 
t '  ail\anec  of  loug-drawn  columns,  the  resistant 
oil,  li-c  masses,  the  furious  charges  of  cavalry, 
u  deploy  into  lines  lengthening  into  long 
-,  .iiid  meeting  in  stern  and  furious  collision, 
IK  t  to  bayonet,  arc  all  in  such  a  mighty  battle 
i^  multiplied  to  indistinctness.  We  seek  in 
to  .--inglo  out  the  details  of  slaughter,  and  the 
hovers  hopelessly  over  a  mist  of  carnage. 
i\Uen  hours  of  thundering  sounds  and  dense 
and  shrill  death-shrieks,  and  the  rush  of 
!  'iio  shaking  the  earth,  and  the  measured 
I  of  many  thousands  marching  to  death,  the 
jil  besides,  and  we  arc  told  that  upon  one 
iloiie  3">,000  killed  and  wounded  are  stretched 
tlu'  plain.  JS'o  eye  can  take  it  all  in,  for  it 
'!<  Ijeyond  human  vision;  no  ear  can  hear  it 
1  I  ho  boom  of  the  cannon  which  tears  a  chasm 
gh  the  human  mass  at  the  wing  is  inaudible 
the  centre ;  a  single  groan  is  lost  in  such  a  chaos 
butchery  as  this ;  we  arrive  at  the  point  where 
jres  cease  to  have  power  to  increase  our  concep- 
of  magnitude,  and  where  the  highest  force  of 
fueration  can  go  no  further  than  to  overwhelm 
with  a  feeling  of  the  wickedness  of  ambition  and 
horrors  of  war." 

&.  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  speaking  of 
I  graves  at  Magenta,  the  scene  of  a  former 
tie,  says  : — "  Of  the  interment  of  the  slain,  a 
son  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  it  at  Magenta  tells 
that  the  graves  dug  there  appeared  to  him  of 
■y  insufficient  depth.  Many  of  them  were  as 
ge  as  a  good-sized  room,  and  contained  upwards 
a  hundred  bodies,  packed  in  layers  one  above 
other;  but  the  space  left  above  and  filled  in 
[;h  soil  seemed  to  my  informant  much  too  little 
preserve  the  neighbourhood  from  pestilential 
uvia,  unless  precautions  be  yet  taken  by  the 
iug  in  of  lime.  Taking  the  lowest  computa- 
n  of  the  number  of  slain,  there  are  many  thou- 
dies  now  decomposing  between  this  and  the 
at,  as  1  am  told,  an  extremely  small  depth 
ow  the  surface  of  the  earth." 


n(ti>ig  Fault  wilh  your  Children. — It  is  at 
es  necessary  to  censure  and  punish.  But  very 
ch  more  may  be  done  by  encouraging  children 
en  they  do  well.  Be,  therefore,  more  careful  to 
ress  your  approbation  of  good  conduct  than 
r  disapprobation  of  bad.  Nothing  can  more 
courage  a  child  than  a  spirit  of  incessant  fault- 
ing on  the  part  of  its  parent;  and  hardly  any- 
ing  can  exert  a  more  injurious  influence  upon  the 
f  position  both  of  the  parent  and  child.  There 
;  two  great  motives  influencing  human  actions 
fhope  and  fear.  Both  of  these  are  at  times  ne- 
sary.  But  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  her! 
Id  influenced  to  good  conduct  by  a  desire  ofi 
!asing,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  oflFending?  Ifj 
nother  never  expresses  her  gratification  when 
r  children  do  well,  and  is  always  censuring  them  | 
en  she  sees  anything  amiss,  they  are  discouraged 
d  unhappy.  Their  dispositions  become  hardened 
d  soured  by  this  ceaseless  fretting ;  and  at  last, 
ding  that  whether  they  do  v/ell  or  ill,  they  are[ 
ually  found  fault  with,  thev  relinquish  all  efi'orts  | 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  independent  of  the 
Ilicksite  secession,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  been  decreasing  in  nurabens 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  as  it  is  also  repre 
sented  to  have  done  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  some  sections  this  has  been  owing  to  emigrati^ 
the  members  leaving  the  places  of  their  birth  and 
education,  to  seek  other  homes  in  distant  States 
with  the  hope  of  accumulating  wealth,  or  at  least 
of  obtaining  more  of  the  material  comforts  of 
living  by  the  same  amount  of  labour,  and  of 
placing  their  children  under  circumstances  which 
they  supposed  would  be  more  favourable  to  success 
in  life — a  hope  which  we  apprehend  has  been  but 
rarely  consummated.  In  other  places  the  marked 
diminution  has  been  attributable  to  many,  espe 
cially  among  the  younger  members,  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  entangled  in  its  money 
getting  pursuits,  or  seduced  by  its  delusive  plea 

es,  selling  their  birthright  as  it  were,  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  depriving  themselves  of  the  privi 
leges  of  membership. 

But  notwithstanding  these  losses.  Friends  in  th( 
older  settled  States  are  a  considerable  bodyof  prO' 
fessors,  and  could  exert  a  much  more  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  than  they  do,  were  they  not  crip- 
pled by  causes  that  are  paralysing  the  body  col- 
lectively, and  dwarfing  very  many  of  its  individual 
members. 

Such  is  man's  moral  and  intellectual  constitu- 
tion, that  where  associated  in  civil  or  religious  so- 
ciety, when  differences  occur,  and  important  prin- 
ciples are  brought  into  controversy,  it  were  vain  to 
expect  but  that  parties  will  be  formed  ;  and  when 
once  formed,  and  men  enter  them  under  the  ir 
enoe  of  what  they  believe  to  be  religious  motives, 
unless  they  have  been  regenerated  by  Divine  grace, 
it  is  almost  equally  vain  to  look  for  them  to  be  so 
candid  and  unbiased,  as  to  regard  with  charity  or 
a  just  deference  the  motives  and  claims  of  those 
who  are  known  or  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the 
cause  they  have  espoused,  though  those  motives 
and  claims  may  be  set  forth  with  the  voice  of  truth 
and  advocated  with  the  force  of  reason. 

Where  allegiance  to  party  rather  than  devotion 
to  truth  prevails,  those  opposed  to  each  other  will 
almost  necessarily  look  with  different  eyes  upon 
every  man  who  presents  his  claims  upon  their  re- 
gard, and  decide  almost  every  question,  if  not  upon 
different  principles,  at  least  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  upon  their  own  favourite  connection.  Hence 
points  of  difterence,  and  too  often  controversies 
are  multiplied,  which,  unconfined  to  the  subjects 
necessarily  involving  the  principles  first  brought 
into  question,  extend  their  influence  into  the  social 
circle,  contaminate  the  common  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, and  too  often  intrude  themselves  within  the 
privacies  of  domestic  life.  In  such  multiplied  de- 
bates it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  frequent 
contradictions  and  personal  reflections  will  occur, 
sometimes  introducing  acrimony,  and  gradually 
producing  alienation  and  dislike.  The  feelings 
become  too  much  enlisted  to  allow  of  cool  discri- 
mination and  sober  deduction ;  argument,  however 
conclusive  it  may  appear  and  really  be,  is  found 
instead  of  working  conviction,  to  be  more  likely  to 
excite  vexation  and  to  chill,  if  not  extinguish  the 
promptings  of  christian  charity.  Each  one,  as  he 
feels  identified  with  his  party,  becomes  more  or  less 
sensitive  to  everything  that  he  supposes  calculated 
to  promote  or  retard  its  success.  The  desire  to 
increase  the  idea  of  self,  prompts  to  efforts  to  mul- 
tiply the  numbers  of  those  who  join  with  us,  and 


sometimes  betrays  into  misrepresentation  of  those 
numbers.  To  associate  with  those  opposed  to  us, 
or  to  assent  to  the  truths  they  may  express  is 
thought  to  betray  the  cause  we  have  at  heart 
while  to  keep  silence  is  most  probably  attributed 
to  a  want  of  independence,  if  not  to  deceit. 

In  thus  briefly  alluding  to  the  working  of  par- 
ties and  a  party  spirit,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  bo 
understood  to  delineate  their  effects  as  being  thus 
displayed  within  our  own  religious  Society.  Every 
one  must  judge  how  far  this  is  the  case  by  his  own 
consciousness,  and  from  what  he  has  observed 
among  those  with  whom  he  has  associated.  But 
certainly  every  one,  we  think,  will  admit,  that 
where  such  a  state  of  feeling  finds  its  way  into  a 
community  or  society,  and  inoculates  the  members 
generally,  its  effects  must  needs  be  disastrous.  A 
virus  has  been  introduced  that  poisons  the  fountains 
of  social  confidence  and  religious  fellowship,  and 
which  works  none  the  less  fatally,  because  it  may 
manifest  but  few  symptoms  of  its  virulence  at  the 
surface.  The  common  courtesies  of  refined  society 
may  be  continued,  or  even  carried  to  excess,  to 
cover  over  the  heart-burnings  which  arc  felt  within; 
the  face  may  be  wreathed  with  smiles  and  the  lan- 
guage employed  be  expressive  of  friendship  and 
cordiality,  but  the  heart  must  become  more  or  less 
hardened,  and  the  affections  enfeebled  and  con- 
tracted. 

In  the  controversy  which  was  necessarily  called 
forth  throughout  our  religious  Society,  by  the  at- 
tempts made  to  modify  its  doctrines,  and  which 
now  has  additional  excitement  administered  to  it, 
by  the  determination  manifested  from  the  same 
source  to  discard  some  of  the  precious  testimonies 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  great  Ilead  of  the 
Church  to  maintain,  party  spirit  has  undoubtedly 
been  allowed  to  find  too  much  place,  and  to  exert 
its  legitimate  influence;  and  so  far  as  this  has 
been  and  is  still  the  case,  it  has  contributed  and 
contributes  to  that  dwarfing  of  the  members,  and 
comparative  impotence  of  the  body  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  maintain  an  unde- 
viating  adherence  to  the  truth,  and  not  only  to  sup- 
port its  claims  on  all  proper  occasions,  but  also  to 
bear  testimony  against,  and  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  error,  without  indulging  an  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  those  whom  we  feel  bound  to  op- 
pose ;  and  also  to  unite  and  co-operate  with  others 
who  are  striving  in  the  same  cause,  without  being 
actuated  by  party  spirit.  These  are  the  results  of 
training  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  like  many 
other  results  of  the  same  training,  are  too  little 
manifested  among  us,  and  therefore  it  is  that,  while 
nearly  all  profess  to  be  striving  for  the  cause  of 
Truth,  it  appears  to  gain  but  little  ground,  and  the 
christian  love  and  unity  which  are  the  badge  of  its 
true  advocates,  are  greatly  wanting;  a  party  fel- 
lowship being  substituted  therefor.  Could  this  lat- 
ter be  eradicated  how  greatly  would  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  Society  be  increased  ;  for  be- 
.side  the  removal  of  an  evil  so  potent  in  itself,  it 
might  open  the  way  for  more  brotherly  iutetcourse 
among  those  who  are  now  holding  each  other  at  a 
distance,  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  each  other's 
objects  and  motives ;  leading  to  the  discovery,  that 
in  many  cases  there  was  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
specting measures,  without  there  being  any  differ- 
ence of  principles  involving  the  faith  of  the  Society, 
or  its  church  government. 

In  glancing  at  some  of  the  causes,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  unsound  doc- 
trines, are  greatly  injuring  our  beloved  Society,  and 
depriving  it  of  the  influence  it  ought  to  exert  on 
the  communities  where  it  is  placed,  we  apprehend 
there  arc  few  who  will  not  rcco^iuize  the  accuiuula- 
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tion  of  riches  as  one  contributing  no  little  thereto. 
It  has  brought  in  its  train,  luxurious  living,  a  love 
of  show,  a  contempt  for  the  simplicity  and  straight- 
noss  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  modified  Quakerism, 
whicli,  wherever  adopted,  eats  out  the  spiritual- 
mindedness  and  power  belonging  to  the  true  faith, 
substituting  therefor  creaturely  activity  and  a  spe- 
cious philanthrophy. 

Education  is  a  thing  so  good  in  itself,  and  when 
properly  couducted,  so  uece:<sary  to  the  growth  and 
influence  of  the  Society,  that  it  has  always  been 
enjoined  by  it ;  but  evil  may  result,  and  in  some 
instances  has  resulted  from  too  great  admiration  of 
intellectual  endowments  and  their  development 
through  scholastic  training  ;  and  the  efforts  to  ac- 
quire or  bestow  literary  and  scientific  accomplish- 
ments, as  also  the  indulgence  in  literary  or  scien- 
tific pursuits,  may  so  completely  captivate  the  mind, 
and  absorb  its  attention,  as  to  withdraw  it  from 
waiting  for  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  Divine 
wisdom,  or  intercept  the  communication  to  the  soul 
of  a  knowledge  of  itself,  its  lost  and  depraved  con- 
dition, and  its  utter  unfitness  for  engaging  in  the 
causj  of  Christ  and  his  church,  until  regenerated 
and  made  clean.  Highly  as  we  esteem  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  desirable  as  it  is,  that  all  our  mem- 
bers should  diligently  peruse  them,  and  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  their  invaluable  contents, 
yet  as  it  is  only  through  living  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
that  they  can  make  any  wise  unto  salvation,  and 
as  that  faith  can  only  be  obtained  by  close  atten- 
tion and  obedience  to  the  still  small  voice  within; 
there  is  danger  that  even  the  Bible  classes  and 
Bible  studies  now  so  highly  spoken  of  in  some  parts 
of  the  Society,  may  betray  into  an  undue  estimate 
of  the  Scriptures,  substituting  a  knowledge  of  them 
for  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  Son,  which 
alone  is  life  eternal.  In  some  places,  we  believe, 
this  evil  has  occurred,  and  wherever  or  however  it 
may  be  brought  about,  it  must  always  produce 
blindness  and  weakness. 

The  strength  and  influence  of  all  societies  de- 
pend more  or  less  upon  the  character  and  standing 
of  their  individual  members,  but  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  more  particularly  so  than  of  any  other; 
arising  from  the  influence  that  may  be  exerted  on 
its  deliberations  and  decisions  by  all  classes  claim- 
ing connection  with  it.  If  then  the  Society  num- 
bers very  many  within  its  limits,  who,  whatever 
may  be  their  other  claims  to  consideration  and  de- 
ference, manliest  that  they  are  swayed  by  party 
feelings,  or  that  in  life  and  conversation  they  are 
conformed  to  the  world,  who,  while  speaking  with 
flippancy  and  positivcness  of  matters  appertaining 
to  religion,  are  evidently  very  shallow,  easily  caught 
with  sound  and  show,  and  ready  to  give  what 
strength  they  have,  to  that  which  is  popular  and 
superficial  rather  than  to  that  which  is  grounded 
in  the  Truth,  it  must  needs  be  that  when  collected 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  such 
as  these  presume  to  direct  its  course,  or  steady  its 
tottering  cause,  faltering  and  impotence  must  at- 
tend ;  and  it  will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  than  to  rebuke  wrong  things, 
and  speak  with  energy  and  effect  on  behalf  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  entrusted  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  then  the  distraction  and  divi- 
sions that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Society 
by  the  attempts  made,  and  making,  to  modify  its 
faith,  yet  the  causes  which  prevent  Friends  as  a 
body  from  experiencing  a  growth  in  the  Truth,  and 
an  increase  iu  the  fruits  of  vital  religion,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  individually, 
and  there  the  remedy  must  be  applied  if  it  be 
effectual.  It  may  require  no  little  humiliation  to 
believe  and  admit  that  our  sufferings  are  mostly 


the  effect  of  our  own  errors,  but  the  conviction  of 
where  the  main  evil  lies  would  be  a  great  blessinir, 
if  it  would  stimulate  to  have  recourse  to  Him,  who 
alone  can  take  it  away,  and  raise  up  among  us,  as 
in  days  gone  by,  men  and  women  who,  caring  for 
nothing  else,  so  much  as  for  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
righteousness,  would  be  made  strong  in  the  power 
of  the  Lord  to  do  away  with  the  wrong  things  that 
have  been  brought  in  among  us,  and  once  more  be 
sent  forth  by  Him  to  proclaim  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  in  the  highways  and  hedges  of 
the  world. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcROPE. — News  from  England  to  Seventh  mo.  27th. 

Tbe  English  newspapers  continue  to  indulge  in  severe 
criticisms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor  in 
making,  what  thej  call,  an  unsatisfactory  peace.  Their 
course  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  infusing  suspicion  into 
the  public  mind  as  regards  his  supposed  hostile  intentions 
towards  England,  was  causing  uneasiness  in  both  coun- 
tries. A  Congress  of  Representatives  from  the  great 
European  Powers  has  been  proposed,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  English  government  had  otfered  to  participate 
in  it,  provided  that  France  disarmed.  The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  says,  the  French  Emperor  has 
agreed  to  do  so  on  condition  that  England  did  the  same. 
It  was  hoped  that  France  would  commence  the  move- 
ment, and  that  both  parties  would  proceed  to  a  general 
disarming  by  land  and  sea.  The  North  Shore  flour  and 
rice  mills  at  Liverpool  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Four 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  persons  injured.  The  loss  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  in- 
cluded much  grain.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 
steady.  Sales  of  N.  Orleans,  Uplands,  7  3-1 6rf.  Flour, 
10s.  a  12s.  per  100  lbs.;  red  wheat,  7s.  6d.  a  9».  6d.; 
white,  9s.  a  9s.  6o'. ;  yellow  corn,  os.  lOd.  a  6s.  3d. : 
white  corn,  7s.  a  7s.  9d.  The  London  money  market  was 
unchanged.     Consols,  95. 

France.— U  is  reported  that  Count  Walewski  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  the  confederation  of  Italy.  It  is  to 
comprise  seven  States,  and  the  Presidency  is  nominally 
given  to  the  Pope,  but  in  reality  to  the  Kings  of  Sardi- 
nia and  Naples  alternatelj'.  The  strong  places  to  be 
garrisoned  by  the  Federal  troops,  are  Gaeta,  Mantua, 
and  Placenza.  The  votes  in  the  Federal  Diet,  accord- 
ing to  this  proposition,  are  to  be  divided  as  follows  :— 
Parma,  one;  jlodena,  one;  the  Pope,  two;  Tuscany, 
two  ;  Sardinia,  three  ;  and  Naples,  three.  Nothing  of 
moment  had  transpired  in  regard  to  the  Conference  at 
Zurich,  nor  was  it  known  whether  Sardinia  would  take 
part  in  it.  Austria  refuses  to  meet  any  representative 
from  Sardinia,  but  leaves  that  government  to  accede  to 
the  treaty  after  its  conclusion  by  France  and  Austria. 
It  is  said  that  a  military  convention  between  France  and 
Austria,  relative  to  Italy,  has  been  concluded,  and  that 
Lombardy  is  to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  national  debt. 
The  Paris  Pairk,  referring  to  the  distrust  of  France  felt 
in  England,  says  thai  France  has  done  everything  to  free 
England  from  the  nightmare  of  invasion,  in  order  to  re- 
store to  her  calmness  and  repose.  If  unsuccessful,  Eng- 
land can  only  blame  herself  for  the  fears  which  agitate 
her,  and  which,  if  prolonged,  would  be  an  atfront  to  the 
sincerely  friendly  feelings  and  actions  of  France. 

Italy. — In  Tuscany,  Modena  and  Parma,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  restora- 
tion of  their  former  rulers.  Lord  John  Russell  stated 
in  Parliament,  that  he  had  understood  from  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  that  there  is  no  provision,  or  understand- 
ing in  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  that  the  late  dynasties 
are  to  be  restored  to  those  possessions,  if  necessary,  by 
military  force.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  offered  to  re- 
sign in  favour  of  his  son,  but  the  offer  was  rejected  by 
the  provisional  government,  who  insist  on  an  entire 
change  of  dynasty. 

Uniteo  States. — New  York. — Mortality  last  week, 
624.  Under  ten  years  of  age,  457  ;  of  cholera  infantum, 
136. 

Philadelphia.— lioTtaWij  last  week,  243. 

St.  Louis. — At  the  late  municipal  election,  most  of  the 
Republican  candidates  were  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
A  vote  was  also  taken  on  the  question,  "  Should  the 
taverns  be  open  on  Sunday  for  selling  liquor?"  The 
vote  stood  5292,  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  on  that  day,  and  7413,  in  opposition  thereto. 

Chicago. — The  receipts  of  wheat  at  this  market,  for  the 
year  ending  Eighth  mo.  1st,  amounted  to  only  5,096,000 
bushels.  In  the  year  ending  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1858,  the 
receipts  were  13,956,000  bushels.  The  shipments  are 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 


The  Foreign  Slave  7Va&.— Official  information  1 
been  received  at  Washington  of  the  landing  of  a  ca: 
of  six  hundred  Africans  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  n. 
Tyrna.  As  soon  as  a  landing  was  effected,  the  ves 
was  fired  and  abandoned.  The  evident  deterraiuat 
in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  rev 
this  nefarious  traffic  regardless  of  legal  prohibition,  s 
the  openly  declared  intention  to  demand  the  repeal 
the  U.  S.  laws  upon  the  subject,  are  cause  of  deep  reg) 
and  ominous  of  much  evil  in  days  to  come.  It  is  asse 
ed  that  in  the  late  Mississippi  State  convention, 
great  majority  of  the  delegates  came  out  boldly  in  favt 
of  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade  as  the  oi 
terms  on  which  the  South  should  remain  in  the  Uni 
It  would  now  be  thought  almost  impossible  that 
free  States  could  be  brought  to  tolerate  such  an  en 
mity,  even  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  the  Union;  1 
strange  things  have  happened  within  the  past  few  yes 
and  it  may  be,  that  ten  years  hence,  as  one  of  ourjo 
nalists  thinks  probable,  the  slave  trade  "  will  be 
most  flourishing  of  all  traffics,  the  most  boldly  : 
openly  successful  of  all  crimes." 

Miscellaneous. — English  Taxation. — The  revenue  of 
British  government  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  is  ei 
mated  at  £64,340,000,  and  the  expenditures  £69,207,0 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  £4,867,000  to  be  provided  1 
Next  to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  army  8 
navy  are  the  heaviest  items  of  expense.  They  are  £1 
500,000  for  the  army,  and  £12,782,000  for  the  na 
The  apprehensions  existing  in  regard  to  the  intentii 
of  France,  have  caused  a  great,  and  probably,  needl 
increase  of  expenditure  upon  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  in  the  irnr.— Great  "use  \ 
made  of  the  telegraph  during  the  late  brief  war.  Abi 
eighty  of  the  best  operators  of  the  telegraphic  deps 
meat  were  sent  to  the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  tl 
organized  the  various  lines  with  great  rapidity,  i 
worked  them  with  surprising  accuracy.  The  Empe 
sent  every  day  about  twenty  short  despatches  to 
Empress  and  heads  of  departments.  It  was  also  exti 
sively  used  by  the  French  Generals. 

Free  Masoiiry.— there  are  in  the  United  States  41 
lodges  of  masons,  with  211,538  members. 

Jleat  in  Europe. — The  late  foreign  journals  cont 
numerous  notices  of  the  extreme  heat  in  Europe,  dur 
the  first  half  of  the  last  month.  Seventh  month  6th  \ 
reported  to  be  the  warmest  day  ever  known  in  the  soi 
of  France,  the  thermometer  having  attained  the  ext 
ordinary  height  of  118°,  Fahrenheit. 

Railroad  Disaster. — On  the  2d  inst.,  a  terrible  ac 
dent  occurred  on  the  Northern  railroad.  New  York, 
a  train  was  crossing  a  bridge  over  Tomhannock  ere 
the  bridge  which  had  been  allowed  to  become  decay 
gave  way,  and  the  cars  were  precipitated  into  the  cri 
below,  from  a  height  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet, 
least  thirteen  persons  were  instantly  killed,  and  abi 
twenty  wounded.  It  appears  from  the  investigat 
made  by  the  coroner,  that  the  bridge  had  been  knb 
to  be  unsafe  for  a  long  time. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Joel  W.  Hutton  and  Isaac  Price,  I 
S2  each,  vol.  32  ;  from  H.  Stapler,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  33. 

WANTED. 

For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Teacher  qi 
lified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  the  hig 
branches  of  study.  Application  may  be  made  to  1 
borah  M.  Williamson,  No.  1024  Arch  street ;  Mary 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  All 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.     Early  application  is  desired. 

Eighth  mo.  8th,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admission — Samuel  Bettic,  Jr.,  No.  1 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  strc 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No. 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  str( 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No. « 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Wl 
all.  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  strei 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hill 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Committee  for  the  month.  —  William  Hill 
Frankford;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  stre 
John  Carter,  No.  329  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthil 
ton,  M.  D. 

PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Continufd  from  page  3Sii.) 

[I.  They  also  used  the  plain  language  of  thee 
holt,  to  a  single  person,  whatever  was  his  do- 
ng  men  ;  and  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  God 
much  seen,  in  bringing  forth  this  people  in  so 

an  appearance ;  for  it  was  a  close  ^d  dis- 
ishing  test  upon  the  spirits  of  those  tffiy  came 
ig;  showing  their  insides,  and  what  predorai- 
1,  notwithstanding  their  high  and  great  pro- 
n  of  religion.  This,  among  the  rest,  sound- 
harsh  to  many  of  them,  and  they  took  it  so 
lat  they  would  say,  "  Thou  mo,  thou  my  dog  ! 
ou  thou'st  me,  I'll  thou  thy  teeth  down  tliy 
,t;"  forgetting  the  language  they  use  to  God 
lir  own  prayers,  and  the  common  style  of  the 
)tures,  and  that  it  is  an  absolute  and  essential 
icty  of  speech.     And  what  good,  alas  !  had 

religion  done  them,  who  were  so  sensibly 
led  with  indignation  for  the  use  of  this  plain, 
3t  and  true  speech  ? 

III.  They  recommended  silence  by  their  ex- 
having  very  few  words  upon  all  occasions. 
'  were  at  a  word  in  dealing ;  nor  could  their 
mers,  with  many  words,  tempt  them  from  it, 

g  more  regard  to  truth  than  custom,  to  exam- 
bau  gain.  They  sought  solitude ;  but  when 
mpany,  they  would  neither  use,  nor  willingly 

unnecessary  or  unlawful  discourses  ;  whereby 
preserved  tiieir  minds  pure  and  undisturbed 

unprofitable  thoughts  and  diversions.  Nor 
I  they  humour  the  custom  of  Good  night,  Good 

)w,  God  speed  ;   for  they  knew  the  night  was 
and  the   day  was  good,  without  wishing  of 

•;  and  that,  in  the  other  expression,  the  holy 
of  God    was  too  lightly    and   unthankfuUy 

and  therefore  taken  in  vain.     Besides,  they 

words  and  wishes  of  course,  and  are  usually 
ttle  meant,  as  are  love  and  service  in  the  cus- 
of  cap  and  knee  ;  and  superfluity  in  those,  as 
'u  other  things,  was  burthensome  to  them  ; 
therefore  they  did  not  only  decline  to  use  them, 
found  themselves  often  pressed  to  reprove  the 
tice. 

C.  For  the  same  reason  they  forebore  drinking 
iople,  or  pledging  of  them,  as  the  manner  of 
ivorld  is  ;   a  practice  that  is  not  only  unnece 
,  but,  they  thought,  evil  in  the  tendencies  of 
oiug  a  provocation  to  drink  more  than  did  peo- 


ple good,  as  well  as  that  it  was  in  itself  vain  and 
heathenish. 

X.  Their  way  of  marriage  is  peculiar  to  them, 
and  shows  a  distinguishing  care  above  other  socie- 
ties professing  Christianity.  They  say  that  mar- 
riage is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  that  God  only 
can  rightly  join  man  and  woman  in  marriage ; 
therefore  they  use  neither  priest  nor  magistrate ; 
but  the  man  and  woman  concerned,  take  eaoii  other 
as  husband  and  wife,  in  the  presence  of  divers 
credible  witnesses,  promising  to  each  other,  with 
God's  assistance,  to  be  loving  and  faithful  in  that 
relation,  till  death  shall  separate  them.  But  ante- 
cedent to  this,  they  first  present  themselves  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
where  they  reside;  there  declaring  their  intentions 
to  take  one  another  as  husband  and  wife,  if  the 
aid  meeting  have  nothing  material  to  object  against 
it.  They  are  constantly  asked  the  necessary  ques- 
tions, as  in  case  of  parents  or  guardians,  if  they 
have  acquainted  them  with  their  intention,  and 
have  their  consent,  &c.  The  method  of  the  meet- 
to  take  a  minute  thereof,  and  to  appoint 
proper  persons  to  inquire  of  their  conversation  and 
clearness  from  all  others,  and  whether  they  have 
discharged  their  duty  to  their  parents  or  guardians; 
and  to  make  report  thereof  to  the  next  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  the  same  parties  are  desired  to  give 
their  attendance.  In  case  it  appears  they  have 
proceeded  orderly,  the  meeting  passes  their  propo- 
sal, and  so  records  it  in  their  meeting-book.  And 
ase  the  woman  be  a  widow,  and  hath  children, 
due  care  is  there  taken,  that  provision  also  be  made 
by  her  for  the  orphans,  before  the  meeting  passes 
the  proposals  of  marriage;  advising  the  parties 
concerned,  to  appoint  a  convenient  time  and  place, 
and  to  give  fitting  notice  to  their  relations,  and  such 
friends  and  neighbours,  as  they  desire  should  be 
the  witne.sses  of  their  marriage ;  where  they  take 
one  another  by  the  hand,  and  by  name  promise 
reciprocally  love  and  fidelity,  after  the  manner  be- 
fore expressed.  Of  all  which  proceedings,  a  nar- 
rative in  way  of  certificate  is  made,  to  which  the 
said  parties  first  set  their  hands,  thereby  making  it 
their  act  and  deed  ;  and  then  divers  relations, 
spectators  and  auditors  set  their  names  as  witnesses 
of  what  they  said  and  signed.  And  this  certificate 
is  afterwards  registered  in  the  record  belonging  to 
the  meeting  Vfhere  tbe  marriage  is  solemnized. 
Which  regular  method  has  been,  as  it  deserves, 
adjudged  in  courts  of  law  a  good  marriage  ;  where 
it  has  beeu  by  cross  and  ill  people  disputed  and 
contested,  for  want  of  the  acjustomed  formalities 
of  priest  and  ring,  &c. ;  ceremonies  they  have  re- 
fused, not  out  of  humour,  but  conscience  reasona- 
bly grounded  ;  inasmuch  as  no  Scripture  example 
tells  us,  that  the  priest  had  any  other  part,  of  old 
time,  than  that  of  a  witness  among  the  rest,  before 
whom  the  Jews  used  to  take  one  another.  And 
therefore  this  people  look  upon  it  as  an  imposition 
to  advance  the  power  and  profits  of  tbe  clergy. 
And  for  the  use  of  the  ring,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  it  was  a  heathenish  and  vain  custom,  and  ne- 
ver in  practice  among  the  people  of  God,  .Jews  or 
primitive  christians.  The  words  of  the  usual  form, 
as,  "  With  my  body  I  thee  worship,"  &c.j  arc  hardly 


defensible.  In  short,  they  are  more  careful,  exact 
and  regular,  than  any  form  now  used  ;  and  this 
mode  is  free  of  the  inconveniences  with  which  other 
thods  are  attended  ;  their  care  and  checks  being 
many,  and  such,  as  that  no  clandestine  mar- 
riages can  be  performed  among  them. 

XI.  It  may  not  be  unfit  to  say  something  here 
of  their  births  and  burials,  which  make  up  so 

uch  of  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  too  many  called 
christians.  For  births,  the  parents  name  their  own 
ciiildrcn  ;  which  is  usually  some  days  after  they 
are  born,  in  the  presence  of  the  midwife,  if  she  can 
be  there,  and  those  that  were  at  the  birth ;  who 
afterwards  sign  a  certificate  for  that  purpose  pre- 
pared, of  the  birth  and  name  of  the  child  and 
children ;  which  is  recorded  in  a  proper  book,  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  the  parents  belong; 
avoiding  the  accustomed  ceremonies  and  festivals. 

XII.  Their  burials  are  performed  with  the  same 
iiplicity.     If  the  body  of  the  deceased  be  near 

any  public  meeting-place,  it  is  usually  carried  thi- 
ther, for  the  more  convenient  reception  of  those 
hat  accompany  it  to  the  burying-ground  ;  and  it 
so  falls  out  sometimes,  that  while  the  meeting  is  ga- 
thering for  the  burial,  some  one  or  other  has  a  word 
of  exhortation,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  there  met 
together ;  after  which  the  body  is  borne  away  by 
young  men,  or  else  tho.se  that  are  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  those  that  were  most  of  the  intimacy  of 
the  deceased  party ;  the  corpse  being  in  a  plain 
coffin,  without  any  covering  or  furniture  upon  it. 
Vt  the  ground,  they  pause  some  time  before  they 
put  the  body  into  its  grave,  that  if  any  there  should 
have  anything  upon  them  to  exhort  the  people, 
they  may  not  be  disappointed,  and  that  the  rela- 
tions may  the  more  retiredly  and  solemnly  take 
tbeir  last  leave  of  the  body  of  their  departed  kin- 
dred, and  the  spectators  have  a  sense  of  mortality, 
by  the  occasion  then  given  them  to  reflect  upon 
their  own  latter  end.  Otherwise,  they  have  no  .set 
ites  or  ceremonies  on  those  occasions.  Neither  do 
the  kindred  of  the  deceased  ever  wear  mourning; 
they  looking  upon  it  as  a  worldly  ceremony  and 
piece  of  pomp  ;  and  that  what  mourning  is  fit  for 
a  christian  to  have  at  the  departure  of  a  beloved 
relation  or  friend,  should  be  worn  in  the  mind, 
which  only  is  sensible  of  the  loss ;  and  the  love 
they  had  to  them,  and  remembrance  of  them,  to 
be  outwardly  expressed  by  a  respect  to  their  ad- 
vice, and  care  of  those  they  have  left  behind  them, 
and  their  love  of  that  they  loved.  Which  conduct 
of  theirs,  though  unmodish  or  unfashionable,  leaves 
nothing  of  the  substance  of  things  neglected  or  un- 
done. °  And  as  they  aim  at  no  more,  so,  that  sim- 
plicity of  life  is  what  they  observe  with  great  satis- 
faction, though  it  sometimes  happens  not  to  be 
without  the  mockeries  of  the  vain  world  they  live 
in. 

These  things  to  be  sure  gave  them  a  rough  and 
disagreeable  appearance  with  the  generality,  who 
thought  them  turners  of  the  world  upside  down,  as 
indeed,  in  some  sense  they  were  ;  but  in  no  other 
than  that  wherein  Paul  was  so  charged,  viz  ,  to 
bring  things  back  into  their  primitive  and  right 
order  again.  For  these  and  such  like  practices  of 
theirs  were  not  the  result  of  humour-,  or  for  civil 
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distinction,  as  some  have  fancied,  but  a  fruit  of 
inward  sense,  wliicli  God,  through  his  holy  fear, 
had  begotten  in  them.  They  did  not  consider  how 
to  contradict  the  world,  or  distinguish  themselves 
as  a  party  from  others ;  it  being  none  of  their  bu- 
siness, as  it  was  not  their  interest ;  no,  it  was  not 
the  result  of  consultation  or  a  framed  design  by 
which  to  declare  or  recommend  schism  or  novelty. 
But  God  having  given  them  a  sight  of  themselves, 
they  saw  the  whole  world  in  the  same  glass  of 
truth,  and  sensibly  discerned  the  aifections  and 
passions  of  men,  and  the  rise  and  tendency  of 
things ;  what  it  was  that  gratified  the  "  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lu.-t  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
which  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world." 
And  from  thence  sprang,  in  the  night  of  darknes; 
and  apostacy  which  hath  been  over  people  through 
their  degeneration  from  the  Light  and  Spirit  of 
God,  these  and  many  other  vain  customs;  which 
are  seen  by  the  uoaveuly  day  of  Christ,  that  dawns 
in  the  soul,  to  be,  either  wrong  in  their  original, 
or,  by  time  and  abuse,  hurtful  in  their  practice. 
And  though  these  things  seemed  trivial  to  some, 
and  rendered  these  people  stingy  and  conceited  in 
such  persons'  opinion,  there  was  and  is  more 
them,  than  they  were  aware  of 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  our  primitive  friends  to 
make  themselves  sights  and  spectacles,  and  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  the  world  ;  which  they  easily 
foresaw  nmst  be  tiie  consequence  of  so  unfashion- 
able a  conversation  in  it.  But  here  was  the  wis- 
dom of  God  seen  in  the  foolishness  of  these  things ; 
first^  That  they  discovered  the  satisfaction  and 
concern  that  people  had  Lii  and  for  the  fashions  of 
this  world,  notwithstanding  their  high  pretences  to 
another,  in  that  any  disappoiutujent  about  them 
came  so  very  near  them,  as  that  the  greatest  hon- 
esty, virtue,  wisdom  and  ability,  were  unwelcome 
without  them.  Secondly^  It  seasonably  and  pro- 
fitably divided  conversation;  for  this  making  their 
society  uneasy  to  their  relations  and  acquaintance, 
it  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  more  retirement 
and  solitude  ;  wherein  they  met  with  better  com- 
pany, even  the  Lord  God  their  Redeemer,  and 
grew  strong  in  his  love,  power  and  wisdom,  and 
were  thereby  better  qualified  for  his  service.  And 
the  success  abundantly  showed  it :  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

And  though  they  were  not  great  and  learned  in 
the  esteem  of  this  world,  (for  then  they  had  not 
■wanted  followers  upon  their  own  credit  and  autho 
rity,)  yet  they  were  generally  of  the  most  sober  of 
the  several  persuasions  they  were  in,  and  of  the 
most  repute  for  religion ;  and  many  of  them  of 
good  capacity,  substance  and  account  among  men. 

And  also  some  among  them  wanted  not  for 
parts,  learning  or  estate;  though  then,  as  of  old, 
not  many  wise,  or  noble,  &c.,  were  called,  or  at 
least  received  the  heavenly  call,  because  of  the 
cross  that  attended  the  profession  of  it  in  .sincerity. 
But  neither  do  parts  nor  learning  make  men  the 
better  christians,  though  the  better  orators  and  dis- 
putants ;  and  it  is  the  ignorance  of  people  about 
the  divine  gift,  that  causes  that  vulgar  and  mis- 
chievous mistake.  Theory  and  practice,  specula- 
tion and  enjoyment,  words  and  life,  are  two  things. 
Oh  !  it  is  the  penitent,  the  reformed,  the  lowly,  the 
watchful,  the  self-denying  and  holy  soul,  that  is 
the  christian.  And  that  frame  is  the  fruit  and 
work  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  life  of  Jesus; 
whose  life,  though  hid  in  the  fulness  of  it  in  God 
the  Father,  is  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  them 
that  truly  believe,  according  to  their  capacity. 
Oh !  that  people  did  but  know  this  to  cleanse 
them,  to  circumcise  them,  to  quicken  them,  aud  to 
make  them  new  creatures  indeed  ;  re-created  or 
regenerated  after  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works ; 


that  they  might  live  to  God,  and  not  to  themselves, 
aud  offer  up  living  prayers  and  living  praises  to  the 
'  ig  God,  through  his  own  living  Spirit,  in  which 
only  he  is  to  be  worshipped  in  this  gospel-day. 

From  the  " Biidge-vy.iti>r  Tie.iti5es." 

On  Instinct. 

(Continued  from  imge  383.) 

I  am  next  to  consider  whether  instinct  be  the 
result  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  animal 
itself  that  exhibits  it.  If  we  survey  the  diiferent 
tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  shall  find  a  vast 
difference  between  them  with  respect  to  intellect. 
That,  wonderful  pulp,  which  of  all  sub.stances  is 
alone  able  to  respoud  to  incorporeal  agency,  to 
receive  and  store  up  the  information  collected  by 
the  organs  of  sensation,  that  it  may  be  ready  for 
future  use,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  that  wonderful  pulp  appears  under  very 
different  circumstances  in  the  different  classe 
animals;  but  it  has  not  been  made  evident  that 
the  acuteuess  of  the  intellect,  though  in  some  in 
stances  it  seems  to  do  so,  depends  altogether  upoi 
the  comparative  volume  of  the  brain ;  for  that  of 
the  mouse,  compared  with  its  size,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  half- reasoning  elephant.  Man  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  has  the  largest  brain  of  all 
animals,  but  it  seems  a  singular  anomaly  that  per- 
sons of  very  weak  intellects  have  often  dispropor- 
tionately large  heads,  indicating  a  great  volume  of 
brain.*  When  we  leave  the  vertebrated  animals, 
we  find  the  nervous  system,  in  most,  materially  al 
tored  and  degraded,  so  that  more  power  is  given 
apparently  to  instinct  and  less  to  intellect.  Ii 
other  animals,  as  we  descend,  the  nervous  systen 
becomes  more  and  more  dispersed,  so  that  in  those 
at  the  foot  of  the  scale  we  discern  no  traces  of  in- 
tellect, and  very  few  of  instinct ;  and  only  so  much 
apparent  sensation  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  I  have  made  the 
above  observations  because  they  bear  in  some  de- 
gree on  the  question  now  before  us.  For  if  we 
pay  due  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  animals, 
we  shall  find  that  tho.--e  whose  nervous  system  is 
cerebral,  usually  exhibit  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
intellectual  action,  are  most  capable  of  instruction, 
and  are  less  remarkable  for  the  complexity  and 
intenseness  of  their  instincts;  while  those  of  the 
next  grade,  whose  nervous  system  is  ganglionic,  as 
far  as  we  know  them,  though  not  devoid  of  intel- 
lect, are  endued  with  a  much  smaller  portion  of  it, 
while  their  instinctive  operations  are  all  but  mira- 
culous, and  that  where  the  nervous  system  is  still 
less  concentrated  both  are  greatly  weakened,  till 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  they  almost  disappear. 
From  hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  extraordinary 
instinctive  powers  are  not  the  result  of  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  ones. 

But  when  we  reflect  further,  that  even  in  cases 
where  the  instincts  are  most  couiplex  and  wonder- 
ful, the  animal  practises  them  infaU'Mij^  without 
guide  or  direction,  and  is  as  expert  at  them  when 
it  first  emerges  into  life,  as  when  it  has  been  long 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  them ;  it  follows  that  it 
must  be  instructed  in  them  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  existence  in  the  state  in  which  it  exercises 
them,  by  an  infallible  teacher.  The  bee,  the  mo- 
ment it  emerges  from  the  pupa,  begins  to  collect 
oney  and  pollen,  and  to  perform  all  the  other 
manipulations  that  belong  to  her  instincts. 

In  the  higher  animals  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. When  they  emerge  into  life,  from  the 
womb,  or  from  the  egg,  it  is  usually  in  a  state  of 


*  This  large 
1/  Frimd.'l 


is  generally  owing  to  disease. — \Ed. 


helplessness,  in  which  at  first  they  can  do  littl 
nothing  for  themselves  but  suck,  or  receive  1 
from,  their  dam.  As  their  organization  deve 
they  gradually  gain  new  power.s,  till  they  arriy 
their  acme,  or  age  of  puberty. 

The  young  beaver  generally  remains  with 
parents  till  it  is  three  years  old,  when  they  cou 
and  build  a  cabin  for  themselves  and  offspi 
The  unfledged  bird  remains  quietly  in  its  nest, 
is  content  to  receive  its  food  and  warmth  fron 
parents,  but  no  sooner  are  its  feathers  grown, 
its  beaked  prow  and  plumy  oars  and  rudder  i 
to  win  its  way,  in  the  ocean  of  air,  than,  inc 
by  parental  exhortations,  it  makes  the  attei 
and  henceforth  is  equal  to  support  itself,  am 
fulfil  the  biddings  of  instinct  as  well  as  of  inte' 
and  appetite.  This  sturge  stimulates  the  pa: 
animal  while  its  care  of  its  young  is  necessar 
them  and  then  ceases.  This  is  therefore  chi 
instinctive  ;  but  in  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
mals,  where  instinctive  love  ceases,  rational 
begins;  and  care  and  anxiety  for  the  welfan 
our  offspring,  and  affectionate  regard  for  their 
sons,  continues  after  they  cease  to  have  any  i 
of  our  help  and  attention. 

It  is  not  always  easy  in  this  tribe  of  animal 
distinguish  those  actions  that  are  purely  iustinc 
from  those  that  are  not  so,  and  writers  on  this  i 
ject,  as  was  before  observed,  often  ascribe  t( 
stiuct  actions  that  are  produced  by  other  cav 
Animals  of  the  higher  grades,  by  means  of  t 
organs  of  sensation,  acquire  ideas  upon  which  \ 
in  some  sort  reason,  by  comparing  one  with 
other ;  thus  they  get  experience,  and  as  they  g 
older  literally  grow  wiser.  Hence  we  see  old  < 
often  vWy  cunning  aud  expert  in  removing  olj 
cles,  finding  their  way,  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  truly  instinctive  actions,  thej 
variably  follow  the  development  of  the  orgai 
tion;  are  neither  the  result  of  instruction,  no 
observation  and  experience,  but  the  action  of  s 
external  agency  upon  the  organization,  whic 
fitted  by  the  Omniscient  Creator  to  respond  t( 
action. 

Indeed,  if  intellect  was  the  sole  fountain  of  tl 
operations  usually  denominated  instinctive,  anin 
though  they  sought  the  same  end,  would  varyi 
or  less  in  the  path  they  severally  took  to  arriv 
it ;  they  would  require  some  instruction  and  p 
ticc  before  they  could  be  perfect  in  their  opcrati( 
the  new-born  bee  would  not  immediately  be  i 
to  rear  a  cell,  nor  know  where  to  go  for  the  ni 
rials,  till  some  one  of  riper  experience  had  direi 
her.  But  experience  and  observation  have  notl 
to  do  with  her  proceedings.  She  feels  an  inde 
table  appetite  which  compels  her  to  take  her  fl 
from  the  hive  when  the  state  of  the  atmo.-phei 
favourable  to  her  purpose.  Her  organs  of  sigt 
which,  though  not  gifted  with  any  power  of  mot 
are  so  situated  as  to  enable  her  to  .see  what( 
pas.ses  above,  below,  and  on  each  side  of  he 
enable  her  to  avoid  any  obstacles,  and  to  tht 
her  devious  way  through  the  numerous  and  in 
twining  branches  of  shrubs  and  flowers;  some  ol 
sense  directs  her  to  those  which  contain  the  j 
cious  articles  she  is  in  quest  of.  But  though 
senses  guide  her  in  her  flight,  and  indicate  to 
where  she  may  most  profitably  exercise  her  tal 
they  must  then  yield  her  to  the  impulse  and  di 
tion  of  her  instincts,  which  this  happy  and  im 
trious  little  creature  plies  with  indefatigable  < 
gence  and  energy,  till  having  completed  her  lac 
of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  she  returns  to  the  comt 
habitation  of  her  people,  with  whom  she  unite 
hours,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  commui 
to  which  she  belongs. 

Blore  reasons  might  be  adduced  to  prove  1 
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lect  is  not  the  great  principle  of  instinct,  but 
tgh  seems  to  have  been  said  to  establish  that 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
intellect  is  not  the  great  principle,  yet  i 
tbe  admitted  that  all  animals  gifted  with  thi 
nary  organs  of  sensation,  more  or  less  employ 
:•  intellect  in  the  whole  routine  of  their 
itive  operations,  as  I  shall  show  under  another 

But  if  no  metaphysical  power  can  be  satis 
rily  demonstrated  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
istinct,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  must  ' 
r  a  physical  one,  or  one  partly  physical  and 
ly  metuphysieal. 

I  the  former  case,  it  must  be  the  action  of  some 
ical  power  or  agent,  employed  by  the  Deity, 
under  his  guidance  so  as  to  work  his  will,  upon 
■gauizatiou  of  the  animal ;  which  must  be  so 
tructed  as  to  respoud  to  that  action  in  a  cer- 
way,  or  by  the  eshibitiou  of  certain  pheno- 
a  peculiar  to  the  individual  genus  or  species. 
Idison  has  observed — "  There  is  not,  in  my 
ion,  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  nature  than 
instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above 
on,  and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It  cannot 
ccounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter,  and 
e  same  time  works  after  so  odd  a  manner,  that 
cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of  an  intelligent 
For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon 
principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not 
3  explained  by  any  known  qualities  inherent 
10  bodies  themselves,  nor  from  any  laws  of  mC' 
lism,  but  according  to  the  best  notions  of  the 
est  philosophers,  is  an  immediate  impression 
the  First  Mover,  and  the  Divine  Energy  act- 
1  the  creatures." 

have  quoted  this  passage  not  as  if  Addison 
aded  to  patronize  the  hypothesis  now  before 
but  to  refer  to  his  illustration  of  instinct  by 
aring  it  with  gravity.  If  gravity  be  the 
;t  of  physical  agency,  and  not  an  immediate 
n  of  the  First  iMover,  so  may  instinct  be 
Reasoning  from  analogy  it  seems  incon- 
nt  with  the  customary  method  of  the  Divine 
eedings  with  regard  to  man,  and  this  visible 
m  of  which  he  is  the  most  important  part — 
being  that  combines  in  himself  matter  and 
,  must  be  more  important  than  a  whole  world 
does  not  combine  spirit  with  matter — to  act 
ediatehj  upon  any  thing  but  spirit,  except  by 
intermediate  agency  of  some  physical  though 
substance,  empowered  by  him  to  act  as  his 
jerent  in  nature,  and  to  execute  the  law  that 
received  his  sanction. 

we  consider  the  effects  produced  by  the  great 
;ical  powers  of  the  heavens,  by  whatever  name 
'stinguish  them  ;  that  they  form  the  iiistru- 
by  which  God  maintains  the  whole  universe 
rder  and  beauty  ;  produces  the  cohesion  of 
regulates  and  supports  the  motions,  an- 
and  diurnal,  of  the  earth  and  other  planets; 
cribes  to  some  an  eccentric  orbit,  extending, 
ably,  into  other  systems  ;  causes  satellites  to 
ad  upon  and  revolve  round  their  primary 
lets ;  and  not  only  this,  but  by  a  kind  of  con- 
lative  energy  empowers  them  to  prevent  any 
)cations  in  the  vast  machine ;  and  any  destruc- 
aberrations  arising  from  the  action  of  these 
ity  orbs  upon  each  other.  If  we  consider  fur- 
what  God  effects  both  upon  and  within  every 
vidual  sphere  and  system,  throughout  the  whole 
erse,  by  the  constant  action  of  those  viceregal 
ers,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  that  rule  under  him, 
tever  name  we  give  them ;  I  say,  if  we  duly 
[iider  what  these  powers  actually  effect,  it  will 
[lire  no  great  stretch  of  faith  to  believe  that 
\  may  be  the  inter-agents  by  which  the  Deity 


acts  upon  animal  organizations  and 
produce  all  their  varied  instincts. 


fontcntmcnt  and  Tb.inkfuUcss. 

I  will,  as  we  walk  iu  the  cool  shade  of  this 
sweet  honeysuckle  hedge,  meuliou  to  you  some  of 
the  thoughts  and  joys  which  have  possessed  my 
soul  since  we  two  met  together.  And  these  thoughts 
shall  be  told  you,  that  you  also  may  join  with°me 
in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  for  our  happiness.  And  that  our  pro- 
sent  hiippiuess  may  appear  to  be  the  greater,  and 
we  the  more  thankful  for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  con- 
sider with  me  how  many  do  even  at  this  very  time 
lie  under  the  torment  of  diseases  that  we  are  free 
from.  And  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new 
mercy;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There 
have  been,  since  we  met,  others  that  have  met 
disasters  of  broken  limbs;  some  have  been  blasted, 
others  thunder-stricken  ;  and  we  have  been  freed 
from  these,  and  all  those  other  miseries  that  threaten 
human  nature  :  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be 
thankful.  Nay,  which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we 
are  freed  from  the  insupportable  burthen  of  an  ac- 
cusing tormenting  conscience;  a  misery  that  none 
can  bear  :  and  therefore  let  us  praise  Ilim  for  his 
preventing  grace,  and  say,  every  misery  that  I 
miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  there 
be  many  that  have  forty  times  our  estate,  that 
would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful 
and  cheerful  like  us.  1  have  a  rich  neighbour, 
who  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to 
laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  get  money, 
and  more  money,  that  ho  may  still  get  more  and 
more  money  ;  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that 
Solomon  says,  "  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich  ;" 

d  it  is  true  indeed  :  but  he  considers  not  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy ; 
for  it  was  wisely  said,  by  a  man  of  great  observa- 
tion, "That  there  may  be  as  many  miseries  beyond 
riches  as  on  this  side  them."  And  yet  God  de- 
liver us  from  pinching  poverty  ;  and  grant  that, 
having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content  and 
thankful.  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think 
the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another 
bound  with  riches  :  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang 
often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
hen  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  out- 
side of  the  rich  man's  happiness  ;  few  consider  him 
to  be  like  the  silk-worm,  that  when  she  seems  to 
Dlay,  is,  at  the  very  same  time,  spinning  her  own 
jowels,  and  consuming  herself;  and  this  many  rich 
men  do,  loading  themselves  with  corroding  cares, 
to  keep  what  they  have,  probably,  unconscionably 
got.     Let  us  therefore  be  thankful  for  health  and 

competence  ;   and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet  con- 

ence. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a  day, 
with  a  friend  to  see  a  country  fair;  where  he  saw 
ribbons  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and 


worshipping  or  not  flattering  him  ;  and  thus,  when 
we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was 
angry  with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and 
of  a  woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass  because 
it  would  not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and 
handsome  as  her  next  neighbour's  was.  And 
I  know  another  to  whom  God  had  given  health 
and  plenty  ;  but  a  wife  that  nature  had  made  purse- 
proud  ;  and  nmst,  because  she  was  rich  and  lor  no 
other  virtue,  sit  iu  the  highest  pew  iu  tiie  church; 
which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband 
into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last  into  a  lawsuit 
with  a  dogged  neighbour  who  was  as  rich  as  he, 
and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the 
other:  and  this  lawsuit  begot  higher  oppositions, 
and  actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law- 
suits ;  for  you  must  rempmber  that  both  were  rich 
and  must  therefore  have  their  will.  Well  1  this 
wili'ul  purse-proud  lawsuit  lasted  during  the  life  of 
the  first  husband;  after  which  his  wife  vexed,  and 
chid,  and  chid,  and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and 
vexed  herself  into  her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth 
of  these  poor  rich  people  was  a  punishment, 
because  they  wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearts ; 
for  those  only  can  make  us  happy.  I  know  a  maD 
that  had  health  and  riciics  ;  and  several  houses, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished  ;  and  would  often 
trouble  .himself  and  family  to  be  removing  from 
one  house  to  another :  and  being  asked  by  a  friend 
why  he  removeil  so  often  from  one  house  to  ano- 
ther, replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one 
of  them."  IJut  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper, 
told  him,  if  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his 
houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him  ;  for  con- 
tent will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  i|uict  soul. 
And  this  may  appear  if  we  read  and  consider  what 
our  Saviour  says  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  for  he 
there  says,  "  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.  Blessed  bo  the  pure  of  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed 
be  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth.''  Not 
that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see 
God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  in  the  meantime,  he,  and 
he  only,  possesses  the  earth,  as  he  goes  towards 
that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  being  humble  and 
cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God  has 
Hotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexa- 
tious thoughts  that  he  deserves  better ;  nor  is  vexed 
when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more  honour  or 
more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted  for  his 
share  :  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek 
and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes 
his  very  dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and  himself. 
Let  not  the  blessings  we  receive  daily  from  God 
make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  praise  Ilim,  because 
they  be  common ;  let  us  not  forget  to  praise  Ilim, 
for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  we  have  met 
with  since  we  met  together.  What  would  a  blind 
man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  meadows, 

,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met  with 

fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim  since  we  mot  together?  I  have  been  told,  that  if 
cracks;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  a  man  that  was  born  blind  could  obtain  to  have 
other  finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country '  his  sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole 
fair,  he  said  to  his  friend,  "how  many  things  are|life,  and  should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes, 

fix  his  sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  full  glory, 


there  in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no 
iced  !"  And  truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with 
cry  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves  to  get  what 
they  have  no  need  of.  Can  any  man  charge  God, 
hat  he  hath  not  given  him  enough  to  make  his 
life  happy  ?  No,  doubtless  ;  for  nature  is  content 
with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with 
a  man  that  complains  not  of  some  want;   though 


either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so 
transported  and  amazed,  and  would  so  admire  the 
glory  of  it,  that  he  would  not  willingly  turn  his 
eyes  from  that  first  ravishing  object,  to  behold  all 
the  other  various  beauties  this  world  could  present 
to  him.  And  this,  and  many  other  like  blessings, 
enjoy  daily.     And  for  most  of  them,  because 


he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ;  it  may  be,  jthey  be  so  common,  most  men  forget  to  pay  their 
nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour,  for  not  praise,  but  let  not  us;  because  it  is  a  sacrifice  so 
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pleasing  to  Him  that  made  that  sun  and  us,  and 
still  protects  us,  and  gives  us  flowers,  and  showers, 
and  stomachs,  and  meat,  and  content. 

My  meaning  was,  and  is,  to  plant  that  in  your 
mind  with  which  I  labour  to  possess  my  own  soul ; 
that  is  a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  that 
end  I  have  showed  you,  that  riches  without  them 
(meekness  and  thankfulness)  do  not  make  any  man 
happy.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  riches  with  them 
remove  many  fears  and  cares.  And  therefore  my 
advice  is,  that  you  endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich  or 
contentedly  poor :  but  be  sure  that  your  riches  be 
justly  i;ot  or  you  spoil  all.  For  it  is  well  said, 
"  He  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that 
is  worth  keeping."  Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to 
that.  And  in  the  next  place  look  to  your  health 
and  if  you  have  it,  praise  God,  and  value  it  next 
to  a  good  conscience ;  for  health  is  the  second  bles- 
sing that  we  mortals  are  capable  of;  a  blessing 
that  money  cannot  buy  ;  and  therefore  value  it  and 
be  thankful  for  it.  As  for  money,  (which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  third  blessing,)  neglect  it  not ;  but 
note,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  being  rich ;  for  I 
told  you,  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  rich 
as  on  this  side  them  :  and  if  you  have  a  competence 
enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful,  thankful  heart.  I 
will  tell  you.  Scholar,  I  have  heard  a  grave  div' 
say,  that  God  has  two  dwellings  :  one  in  heaven 
and  the  other  iu  a  meek  and  thankful  heart;  which 
Almighty  God  grant  to  me,  and  to  my  honest 
Scholar.— Zr»jA:  Walto?i. 


Frcim  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Sea-Anemones. 
A  first  view  of  the  common  A':ti?iia,  in  its  con- 
tracted state,  is  not  particularly  inviting.  It  is 
generally  of  a  dull  liver  colour  or  fading  green, 
and  presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  raised  half 
circular  mass,  with  a  puckered  hole  in  the  centre. 
This  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  polypus.  It  is  of 
a  leathery  substance,  and  capable  of  contraction 
and  expansion  at  will.  Presently  this  mass  will 
be  seen  gradually  to  rise  a  little,  and  the  puckered 
folds  at  the  central  hole  to  smooth  out.  The  next 
thincs  to  be  seen,  when  the  hole  is  wide  enough 
are  the  tips  of  delicately-coloured  petals,  which,  oi 
examination,  are  found  to  be  rounded,  cylindrical, 


coils  over  towards  the  mouth,  into  which  it  is  soon 
sucked  and  disappears.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no 
food  bo  given  to  the  Actinia,  and  he  become  hun- 
ry  and  dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  (as  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case,)  he  will  probably  turn  his 
stomach  inside  out,  just  as  a  man  may  turn  out 
pockets  to  show  that  he  has  nothing  in  them. 
I  remember  being  immensely  astonished  when  from 
the  mouth  of  my  specimen  appeared  several  balloon- 
like inflations  which  gradually  enlarged  and  pre- 
sented a  most  beautiful  appearance,  a  kind  of 
transparent  bladder,  delicately  ribboned.  After 
this  happens  the  poor  creature  will  not  live  long. 

AVhen  we  have  specimens  of  Actinia  in  glass 
tanks,  they  sometimes  fix  their  basal  disc  against 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sides,  so  as  to  show  its 
structure  to  the  observer  from  without.  This  disc 
may  be  regarded  as  the  animal's  foot,  for  he  uses 
it  just  in  the  same  manner  as  gasteropods  use  thei: 
crawling  base,  and  eff'ects  his  very  slow  movements 
by  stretching  out  a  portion  of  the  rim  and  drawing 
the  other  after  it,  little  by  little.  Its  disc  form 
and  sucker-like  character  enables  it  to  cling  firmly 
to  rocks  and  other  surfaces  ;  while  amid  boisterous 
tempests  agitating  the  waters,  his  extended  body 
bends  to  the  waves,  and  his  many  arms  are  active 
in  search  of  food. 

At  Warrington's  I  saw  what  appeared  to 
me  a  very  curious  phenomenon — an  Actinia  me- 
sembrya?Uhemum  with  a  double  head,  both  heads 
on  the  same  plane;  the  body  seemed  to  be  entirely 
one,  with  an  oval  basal  disc,  and  no  signs  of  sepa- 
ration up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  leathery  covering 
but  the  upper  disc  formed  two  complete  circles,  sur 
rounded  each  by  its  proper  set  of  tentacles,  and 
each  with  its  central  mouth.  It  is  observed  that 
when  a  considerable  morsel  of  food  is  presented  to 


in  rank  than  themselves,  and  of  instan 
benumbing  them,  so  that  they  may  be  sucked 
and  devoured  without  resistance.  This  power 
des  in  the  highly  elastic  threads  or  wires,  wh: 
are  doubtless  connected  with  a  subtle  poison,  a 
are  ordinarily  coiled  up  in  oval  capsules,  but  a 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  projected  with  surprisi 
force ;  these  capsules   are  lodged  in  vast  numb 

the  flesh  of  the  body,  but  especially  in  the  t(  \ 
tacles."  I 

In  general,  the  "  sting"  is  not  felt  by  the  humi 
hand,  although  a  sensation  of  "stickiness"  is  pi 
duced.  These  wonderful  little  threads  which  d.l 
out  of  their  cnpsules,  and  penetrate  with  surprisil 
subtlety  many  objects  of  contact,  perhaps  find  t| 
skin  of  the  human  hand  too  tough  to  wound.  Mi 
Pratt,  in  her  "  Seaside  Chapters,"  observes  tlj 
the  touch  of  the  very  same  Actinia  will  afi'ect  d 
ferent  persons  in  a  different  manner.  Havi' 
placed  a  specimen  in  a  vessel,  which  she  ofti 
touched,  she  found  the  tentacles  crowding  arou 
the  finger  and  producing  a  very  slight  scnsatii 
The  same  specimen  being  touched  by  another  p 
son  communicated  a  tingling  which  was  felt  up  t 
whole  arm.  Some  persons  felt  nothing;  othi 
felt  as  if  stung  by  a  nettle. 

Altogether  the  anemone  must  be  a  formidal 
tenant  of  the  sea,  and  is  a  rather  dangerous  inha'; 
tant  of  the  tank.  Firmly  adhering  by  its  base, 
puts  out  its  arms  in  quest  of  prey.  Nothing,  on 
in  contact  with  an  arm,  can  escape  its  dead 
touch.  Small  Mollusca,  Radiata,  and  Crustac 
are  drawn  to  the  central  vortex,  and  swallowed 
spite  of  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  Small  fisb 
and  crabs  are  seized  and  devoured.  Creatm 
larger  than  the  natural  extent  of  the  anemoni 
body  are  pressed  down  into  the  same  accommodi 


an  ordinary  Actinia,  some  slight  agitation  maybe  ing  and  •extensile  carpet  bag.  If  you  have  ai 
observed  even  among  the  most  remote  tentacles, :  choice  specimens  belonging  to  other  tribes,  endow 
as  if  they  were  in  some  degree  conscious  of  what  with  powers  of  locomotion  likely  to  bring  the 
was  going  forward,  and  held  themselves  in  readi-  into  thoughtless  contact  with  the  foe,  do  not  pla 


and  transparent.  These  continue  to  be  more  and 
more  fully  seen,  until  they  separate  so  as  to  dis- 
close a  small  inner  surface  in  the  centre  ;  and  we 
find  that  this  inner  surface  is  part  of  a  rounded 
disc,  and  that  the  petals  are  arranged  in  several 

rows  so  as  to  fringe  the  outer  edge  of  the  di<c. !  have  heard  of  twin  babies  turning  out  to  be  a  capi- 
Here  we  have  the  flower  fully  expanded  ;  and  on  tal  speculation  in  the  family  of  some  working-man. 


assistance  if  required.  But  in  order 
to  show  the  complete  duality  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  two-headed  specimen,  Warrington  fed  first 
one,  then  the  other,  in  my  presence.  When  the 
morsel  was  brought  near  the  tentacles  on  the  outer 
part  of  one  circle,  and  they  were  busy  ^ecuring  it, 


the  other  tentacles  of  that  circle  showed 
gree  of  alertness ;  but  not  a  feeler  of  the  other 
circle  stirred.  When  the  twin  had  received  its 
bonne  bond w,  VI G  could  then  see  both  independently 
engaged  in  securing  and  devouring  their  meal.  We 


looking  at  the  now  visible  edge  of  the  outer  coat- 
ing, we  find  that  it  is  studded,  behind  the  petals, 
with  a  row  of  bright,  rounded  tubercles,  like  blue 
beads.  The  central  hole  is  of  course  a  mouth, 
leading  to  a  central  stomach ;  the  cylindrical 
petals  are  tentaenla,  or  arms,  by  which  prey  is 
seized  ;  and  the  exact  use  of  the  blue  beads,  which 
exist  only  in  the  smooth  anemone,  is  not  yet  fully 
ascertained. 

Now  if,  with  this  flower  before  him,  with  its 
petals  out,  the  observer  will  put  a  small  water- 
insect,  or  piece  of  meat,  within  reach  of  one  or  two 
of  the  outer  tentacles,  he  will  see  that  they  adhere 
to  it  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  electric  touch  ;  and 
there  is  an  agitation  among  a  few  tentacles  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  which  bend  towards  the  object 
and  try  to  reach  it,  in  support  of  those  which  first 
had  hold  of  it.  Meanwhile  a  firmer  purchase  is 
obtained  by  those  tentacles  which  touched  the 
morsel  first,  till  it  is  completely  surrounded  and, 
if  living,  overpowered.  It  is  passed  along  from 
hand  to  hand  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted) 
among  the  tentacles,  until  that  side  of  the  disc 


y  exciting  a  kind  of  admiring  sympathy,  produc- 
tive  of  charitable  contributions ;  and  I  more  than 
suspect  that  the  twin  Actitiice  make  a  very  good 
business  of  their  peculiarity  ;  for  of  course  every 
visitor  must  see  both  heads  fed,  and  by  this  means, 
by  the  kindness  of  their  possessor,  they  get  many 
and  many  a  morsel  which,  but  for  the  happy  part- 
nership, they  would  not  have  enjoyed. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  power  of 
stinging  possessed  by  these  animals,  and  by  poly 
piferous  zoophytes  in  general,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  called  "  sea-nettles,"  and  by  the 
French  "  orties  de  la  mer."  The  experience  of 
those  who  have  handled  them  varies  greatly ;  and 
of  course  the  power  will  difler  in  different  species 
under  varying  circumstances.  Thus  the  Anthea 
possesses  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  others 
of  the  family.  It  is  exercised  by  means  of  fine 
darts  pervading  the  body,  and  is  connected  with  a 
great  power  of  adhesion.  In  the  "  Manual  of  Ma- 
rine Zoology,"  it  is  remarked  that  "most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  polypes  have  the  power  of  arresting, 
by  a  touch  of  their  bodies,  other  animals  much 


them  in  a  tank  with  sea-anemones. 

Active,  fearless,  and  powerful  as  the  Acti^iicu 
are  in  the  means  adopted  to  secure  their  food  wh 
it  comes  within  reach,  they  are  but  sluggish  cr« 
tures,  and  show  but  little  instinct  in  their  genei 
habits.  They  will  remain  for  hours,  and  ev 
days,  iu  the  same  position ;  and  when  they 
move,  it  is  at  an  almost  imperceptible  pace  ;  p( 
haps  an  inch  in  an  hour.  When  removed  frc 
their  site  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  th 
take  a  good  while  to  consider  whether  they  shi 
fix  themselves  on  another ;  and  a  still  longer  til 
in  efi'ecting  their  purpose.  When  on  the  look-c 
for  prey,  they  never  lengthen  their  tentacles 
reach  it  unless  it  come  in  actual  contact  with  the 
Dr.  Hamilton,  a  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
a  little  work  called  "Life  in  Earnest,"  has  happ; 
seized  upon  this  apparent  laziness  of  the  zoophy 
in  rebuking  those  who  are  satisfied  with  living 
the  world  without  a  definite  object: 

"  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  shoi 
may  have  seen  attached  to  the  inundated  reef 
creature,  whether  plant  or  animal  you  col 
scarcely  tell,  rooted  to  the  rocks  as  a  plant  niij 
be,  and  twirling  its  long  tentaeula  as  an  anin 
would  do.  This  plant-animal's  life  is  somewl 
monotonous,  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  grow  a 
twirl  its  feelers,  float  in  the  tide,  or  fold  itself 
on  its  footstalk  when  that  tide  has  receded,  1 
months  and  j'ears  together.  Now,  would  it  not 
very  dismal  to  be  transformed  into  a  zoophyt 
Would  it  not  be  an  awful  punishment,  with  yo 
human  soul  still  in  you,  to  be  anchored  to  a  ro( 
able  to  do  nothing  but  spin  about  your  arms 
fold  them  up  again,  and  knowing  no  variety, « 
cepting  when  the  receding  ocean  left  you  in  i 
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/light,  or  the  returning  waters  plunged  you  in 
green  depths  again,  or  the  sweeping  tide  brought 
I  the  prize  of  a  young  periwinkle  or  an  invisible 
rfish  'I  But  what  better  is  the  life  you  are  spon- 
eously  leading  ?  What  greater  variety  marks 
ir  existence,  than  chequers  the  life  of  the  sea- 
moue '!  Does  not  one  day  float  over  you  after 
thcr  just  as  the  tide  floats  over  it,  and  find  you 
ch  the  same,  and  leave  you  vegetating  still! 
e  you  more  useful  ?     What  real  service  to  others 

you  render  yesterday  ?  What  tangible  amount 
)ccupation  did  you  overtake  in  the  one  hundred 

sixty-eight  hours  of  which  last  week  consisted  ? 

what  higher  end  in  living  have  you  than  that 
ypus  ■;  You  go  through  certain  mechanical 
tines  of  rising,  and  dressing,  and  visiting,  and 
ing,  and  going  to  sleep  again ;  and  are  little 
sed  from  your  usual  lethargy  by  the  arrival  of 
riend,,<,r  the  effort  needed  to  write  some  note  of 
emouy.  But  as  it  curtseys  in  the  waves,  and 
rates  its  exploring  arms,  and  gorges  some  dainty 
dusa,  the  sea-anemone  goes  through  nearly  the 
round  of  pursuits  and  enjoyments  with  your 
sUigont  and  imtuortal  self!  Is  this  a  life  for  a 
ional  and  responsible  creature  to  lead?" 
We   may  say  to  the   last   question,  "  Perhaps 

',"  but   it  is  nevertheless   a  very  good  sort  of 

for  an  anemone  to  lead  ;  for  it  is  that  in  which 
d  has  placed  it,  and  it  fulfils  the  end  for  which 
vas  created. 


For '-The  Fiiond." 
FAVOOR  IS  DECEITFUL. 
Prov.  xxxi.  30. 
'Tis  ever  tbus  in  earthly  things, 
Favour  is  but  deceitful  grace  ; 
Look  at  ihe  favourites  of  liings, — 
Tlae  idols  of  republics  trace. 

Flattered,  exalted,  bright  their  day. 

Soon  setting  in  obscurest  night; 
The  glory,  once  their  proud  array, 

Blazing  arouud  some  newer  light. 

Speak,  Belisarius  of  old  time; 

Give  us  a  lesson  from  thy  page  ; 
Triumphant  conqueror  in  thy  prime. 

Blind  beggar  in  declining  age. 

Speak  out,  Aristides  the  just; 

Pompey,  and  Cains  Marius  say; 
Oh,  Wolsey  I  answer  from  thy  dust, 

Was  favour  trustful  in  your  day  ? 

Speak  !  but  the  favourites  of  the  past, 
Come  crowding  forth,  this  truth  to  prove, 

That  worldly  favour  is  at  last 
Deceitful  kindness,  without  love. 

Oh,  many  are  the  thorny  vines, 

In  every  wreath  of  fame  and  glory  ; 
This  truth  is  traced  in  darkest  lines. 

On  every  page  of  modern  story. 

Rulers  of  parties  by  our  side. 

Have  risen  to. despotic  sway  ; 
Petted,  and  followed,  till,  the  tide 

And  wind  of  favour  turned  away, 

Their  wrecks  were  floated  out  of  sight. 

Like  weeds  upon  oblivion's  shore  ; 
"Whilst  new-launched  barques  with  colours  bright 

The  wind  of  favour  dashed  before. 

Champion  of  public  charity  I 

Who  loved  in  each  to  be  the  first; 
Flattered  and  praised,  how  suddenly 

Thy  swollen  bubble-favour  burst. 

Then  those  who  flattered,  gave  thee  sway. 
Followed  thy  prompting  will  in  all. 

Turned  from  thee  in  thy  cloudy  day. 
With  open  triumph  in  thy  fall. 

Yes,  public  favour  is  but  vain, 

Less  stable  than  the  wind's  light  breath; 
But  the  pure-hearted  shall  obtain 

Christ's  favour,  sure  in  life  and  death.  N. 


"  WATCH  THOU  IN  ALL  THINGS.' 
Be  patient — lil'e  is  very  brief; 

It  pas.-^es  quickly  by. 
And  if  it  prove  a  troubled  scene. 

Beneath  a  stormy  sky, 
It  is  but  like  a  shaded  night, 
That  brings  a  morn  of  radiance  bright. 

Be  hopeful — cheerful  faith  will  bring 

A  living  joy  to  thee. 
And  make  thy  life  a  hymn  of  praise. 

From  doubt  and  murmurs  free  ; 
Whilst,  like  the  sunbeam,  thou  wilt  bless. 
And  bring  to  others  happiness. 

Be  earnest — an  immortal  soul 

Should  be  a  worker  true  ; 
Employ  thy  talents  for  thy  God, 

And  ever  keep  in  view 
The  judgment  scene,  the  last  great  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 

Be  lioly — let  not  sin's  dark  slain 

Thy  spirit's  whiteness  dim  ; 
Keep  close  to  Jesus,  'mid  the  world, 

And  trust  alone  in  him  ; 
So,  'midst  thy  business  and  thy  rest 
Thou  wilt  be  comforted  atid  blest. 

Be  prayerful — ask,  and  thou  wilt  have 

Strength  equal  to  thy  day  : 
Prayer  clasps  the  hand  that  guides  the  W( 

Oh,  make  it  then  thy  stay  I 
Ask  largely,  and  thy  God  will  be 
A  kingly  giver  unto  thee. 

Be  ready — many  fall  around. 

Our  loved  ones  disappear; 
We  know  not  when  our  call  ma:y  come. 

Nor  should  we  wait  in  fear; 
If  ready  we  can  calmly  rest. 
Living  or  dying  we  are  blest. 


Ilia  wife  Catharine  was  also  an  elder  of  Ilad- 
donfield  3Ionthly  Meeting.  "  She  was  a  tender- 
pirited,  religious  woman,  and  serviceable  in  the 
church."  Being  both  sick  together,  she  deceased 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1758,  and  he, 
on  the  3d  of  the  same  month.  They  were  lovely 
in  their  lives,  and  in  death  not  long  divided.  Of 
her  close  the  memorial  says,  "  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  she  is  at  rest."  Of  him,  "  We  believe 
he  was  prepared  to  receive  the  answer  of  Well 
done  !" 

BENJAMI.N    FELL. 

Benjamin  Fell,  son  of  that  valuable  elder,  Jo- 
seph Fell,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Buckingham, 
Bucks  county,  was  born  in  the  year  1703.  lie 
was  endowed  with  a  large  capacity,  and  by  great 
industry  in  study,  he  aecjuired  much  useful  learn- 
ing. Although  thus  qualified  for  extensive  service 
amongst  men,  yet  he  did  not  pride  himself  either 
in  knowledge,  or  natural  abilities,  lie  was  brought 
early  in  life  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  and 
as  a  student  in  the  school  of  Christ,  made  through 
the  free  teaching  of  his  blessed  Saviour,  consider- 
able advance  in  Divine  knowledge.  A  gift  iu  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to  his  trust,  in 
which,  through  faithfulness,  he  grew  to  the  stature 
of  a  father.  In  his  labours  in  this  line,  he  was  often 
"  led  to  admonish  Friends  not  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  form  of  Truth,  but  [to  labour]  that 
they  might  come  to  experience  the  poiccr  thereof." 
His  ministry  was  to  the  satisfaction  and  edification 
of  Friends.  He  departed  this  life  Ninth  mo.  12th, 
1758,  being  in  the  53th  year  of  his  ago. 


BlOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  389.) 
AND   CATHARI.NE    TOJILINSON 

Tomlinson  was  born  in  West  Jersey,  of 
parents  who    were   members   of  the    Society   of 
Friends,  but  who  had  settled  far  from  the  meetin 
they   belonged   to.     His   elder   brother    Ephraii 
'  aving  been  visited   iu   early   life  by   the   Lord 
Holy    Spirit,    and    submitting   in    good   measure 
thereto,  became  concerned  to  attend  religious  meet- 
ings, and  faithfully  fulfilled  bis  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, although   he  had   to  travel  thither   on  foot, 

d  the  distance  was  "  many  miles.' 
religious  benefit  he  derived  therefro 
voured  to  incite  his  brothers  to  attend  with  him, 
which  they  often  did.  Joseph  was,  quite  early  iu 
life,  convinced  of  the  blessed  Truth,  and  cheerfully 
continued  to  accompany  his  brother  to  these  meet- 
ings. As  he  grew  in  years,  be  became  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  the  inward  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  growing  in  experience  thereby, 
he  became  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  cimrch. 
His  love  of  religious  meetings  continued  with  him 
through  life,  and  he  was  diligent  in  his  attendance 
of  them,  not  only  because  he  felt  it  to  be  an  incum- 
bent duty,  but  because  he  enjoyed  meeting  with  his 
Friends  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  a  renewal  of 
spiritual  strength.  He  was  a  member  of  IladdoU' 
field  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed an  overseer,  and  then  an  elder.  His  life 
and  conversation  amongst  men  appeared  to  be  un- 
blameable,  and  he  was  of  good  repute  in  his  neigh 
bourhood,  showing  by  the  sweet  savour  of  his  cou 
sistent  conduct,  that  he  was  a  christian  indeed 
He  was  careful  in  his  labour  in  the  church,  that 
the  discipline  should  be  maintaiued  in  all  its  parts. 
He  was  nearly  united  in  spiric  to  faithful  Friends- 
and  their  love  to  him  was  very  great. 


AGNES   PE\QUITE. 

Agnes  Sharp  was  born  in  England  before  the 
year  1658.  She  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  iu 
that  land,  and  was  a  religiously-minded  woman, 
who  had  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  when  she 
removed  to  America,  and  settled  herself  at  Shrews- 
bury, in  East  Jersey.  Her  certificate  bears  date 
Second  mo.  6th,  1686.  About  the  First  month, 
1690,  she  was  married  to  John  Penquitc,  a  valu- 
able, religious  Friend,  belonging  to  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  county.  She  does  not 
appear  to  have  travelled  much  in  the  exercise  of 
her  gift,  yet  was  faithful  in  attending  meetings 
about  home,  and  in  labouring  therein  as  ability 
was  given  her.  "  She  was  of  an  innocent,  pious 
life  and  conversation."  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
Finding  the  throughout  which,  until  very  near  her  end,  she  was 
he  endea-  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings. 
Her  labours  in  the  ministry  were  edifying,  and  to 
the  comfort  of  the  church.  Her  testimonies  were 
generally  short.  "  In  her  declining  age,  when 
nature  seemed  almost  spent,  she  appeared  more 
divinely  favoured  [therein]  than  common."  When, 
through  the  weakness  of  age,  being  about  one 
hundred  years  old,  she  could  not  any  longer  get 
out  to  "  meetings,  she  would  often  appear  at  meal 
times  in  prayer,  with  praise  to  her  sweet  Lord,  to 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  those  present." 

She  frequently  signified  to  those  about  her,  that 
she  had  the  evidence  of  Divine  peace,  and  often 
near  her  close,  said,  "  that  her  sweet  Lord  had 
not  forsaken  her,  but  was  still  with  her  to  comfort 
and  refresh  her  in  her  old  age."  Thas,  after  a  life 
of  public  and  domestic  usefulness  according  to  her 
capacity,  she  was  at  last  graciously  gathered  "  like 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  and  we  believe  it  may 
be  truly  said  of  her  she  hath  fought  a  good  fi^ht, 
and  hath  finished  her  course,  and  kept  the  faith, 
and  is  gone  to  receive  that  crown  of  righteou3ne.s3, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  at 
that  day  uuto  all  them  who  love  his  appearance." 
She  departed  this  life  Eleventh  mo.  20th,  1758, 
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having  been  a  labourer  iu  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel more  than  seventy  years,  and  being  at  the  time 
of  her  death  more  than  one  hundred  years  old. 

tTo  be  contiiiued.J 

For  "  The  FricuJ." 

Stephen  Crisp. 

(ContiuiK'd  from  page  SSO.) 

The  change  of  heart  was  soon  manifest  in  the 
childlike  state  into  which  he  was  brought  by  sub- 
mission to  the  power  of  Truth.  "  The  more  I  came 
to  feel  the  love  of  God,  and  his  goodn'ess  to  flow 
forth  upon  me,  the  more  I  was  humbled  and  bow- 
ed in  my  mind  to  serve  Him,  and  to  serve  the  least 
of  the  people  among  whom  I  walked.  As  the  word 
of  wisdom  began  to  spring  in  me,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  grew,  I  became  as  a  counsellor  of 
them  that  were  tempted  as  I  had  been ;  yet  kept 
so  loic,  that  I  waited  to  receive  counsel  daily  from 
God,  and  from  tliose  that  were  over  trie  in  the 
Lord,  and  were  in  Christ  before  me,  against  u-ltom 
I  never  rebelled,  nor  was  stubborn.  But  the  more 
I  was  kept  iu  subjection  myself,  the  more  subject 
were  evil  spirits  made  to  me,  and  the  moi-e  I  was 
enabled  to  help  the  weak  and  feeble  ones  ;  so  the 
eyes  of  many  came  to  be  upon  me,  as  one  with 
whom  counsel  and  understanding  in  some  measure 

This  is  an  example  for  self-confident  persons  to 
observe,  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
Truth,  but  imagine  themselves  competent  to  judge 
and  condemn  their  elders  in  years  and  religious 
experience.  It  proves  that  true  humility  is  the  soil 
in  which  the  Truth  flourishes,  and  the  mind  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  its  illuminations,  qualifying  it  to 
govern  in  the  church,  to  feed  and  counsel  the  flock 
of  Christ.  But  now  many  rely  on  their  intellectual 
endowments,  cultivated  by  study  and  school  learn- 
ing ;  others,  having  taken  perhaps  a  few  steps  in 
the  narrow  way,  seem  to  think  themselves  ripe  for 
any  service  iu  the  church,  and  regard  those  who 
do  not  own  all  their  views,  as  blind  and  unfit  to  be 
considered  as  followers  of  Christ. 

"  The  church  of  God  iu  those  days  increased, 
and  my  care  daily  increased,  and  the  weight  of 
things  relating  both  to  the  outward  and  inward 
condition  of  poor  Friends  came  upon  me  ;  and  being 
called  of  God  and  his  people  to  take  the  care  of 
the  poor,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities,  I  did  it 
faithfully  for  years,  exhorting  and  reproving  any 
that  were  slothful,  and  encouraging  the  diligent, 
putting  a  difference,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
me  of  God,  still  minding  my  own  state,  and  seek- 
ing the  honour  that  comes  from  God  only.  A  cry 
was  in  me  to  keep  on  my  spiritual  armour,  for  all 
enemies  were  not  yet  put  under  my  feet ;  so  I  kept 
my  watch,  not  knowing  well  where  the  enemy 
might  appear.  About  the  year  16.59,  I  often  felt 
the  aboundings  of  the  love  of  God  in  my  heart, 
and  a  cry  to  stand  given  up  to  his  will,  which  I 
thought  I  was,  not  foreseeing  what  the  Lord  was 
intending  to  do  with  me.  But  his  love  and  ten- 
derness wrought  so  in  me,  that  it  extended  to  all 
men  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  I  cried 
in  spirit,  Oh,  that  all  men  knew  thee  and  thy 
goodness !  Upon  a  time,  as  I  was  waiting  on  the 
Lord,  his  word  arose  in  me,  and  commanded  me 
to  go  and  bear  witness  to  his  name  in  Scotland,  to 
that  high  professing  nation.  But  the  strivings  and 
reasonings  against  the  command  of  God,  that  I 
then  met  with,  cannot  be  numbered.  How  I  plead- 
ed my  inability,  the  care  of  my  family,  my  service 
in  that  particular  meeting,  and  many  things,  that 
I  might  have  been  excused  from  this  which  was 
come  upon  me. 

"  After  many  reasonings,  I  thought  it  best  to 
speak  of  it  to  some  of  the  faithful  elders  and  min- 


isters, not  knowing  but  they  might  discourage  me, 
and  something  hoped  it ;  but  contrarily  they  en- 
couraged me,  and  laid  it  upon  me  to  be  faithful. 
Then  I  gave  up,  and  acquainted  my  dear  wife 
therewith,  which  began  a  new  exercise,  the  enemy 
working  in  her  to  stop  me.  But  I  was  kept  iu 
much  patience  and  quietness,  and  visited  Friends' 
meetings  about  Essex  and  Suffolk,  chiefly  to  see 
them,  and  to  take  leave  of  them.  In  some  meet- 
ings, the  Lord  opened  my  mouth  in  a  few  words 
to  the  refreshing  of  Friends,  but  I  rather  chose  si- 
lence, where  I  might.  Something  would  have  de- 
ferred the  journey  till  next  summer ;  but  the  Lord 
showed  me,  it  must  not  be  iu  my  time,  but  his.  Then 
I  would  have  gone  by  sea,  but  the  Lord  withstood 
me  and  showed  me,  it  must  not  be  my  way  but  his 
way ;  and  if  I  would  be  obedient,  he  would  be  with 
me,  and  prosper  my  journey,  otherwi.se  his  hand 
would  strike  me.  So  I  gave  up  with  pretty  much 
cheerfulness,  and  about  the  close  of  the  seventh 
month  went  and  visited  the  churches  of  Christ. 
As  I  went  along,  I  perceived  the  Lord  was  with 
me  more  than  at  other  times,  and  my  journey  be- 
came joyful,  and  the  more,  in  that  I  was  weak  and 
low,  yet  God  gave  me  acceptance  among  the  elders 
of  his  people  ;  in  every  place  my  testimony  was 
owned,  and  divers  were  convinced  of  the  everlast- 
ing Truth.  Then  I  marvelled,  and  said,  Lord, 
the  glory  belongs  to  thee  alone,  for  thou  hast 
wrought  for  thy  name's  sake,  and  for  thy  holy 
Seeds  sake. 

"  I  got  into  Scotland  in  the  ninth  month,  and 
travelled  that  winter  on  foot  with  cheerfulness. 
Many  straits  and  difficulties  attended,  it  being  the 
time  of  the  motion  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
armies,  by  which  the  government  was  changed,  and 
king  Charles  the  second  was  brought  into  England. 
In  about  five  months  time  I  was,  by  the  good  hand 
of  God,  returned  to  my  wife  and  children  ;  in  all 
ray  journey  being  sweetly  accompanied  with  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  his  power  often  filled 
my  earthen  vessel,  and  made  my  cup  to  overflow ; 
praises  forever  be  to  His  name,  saith  my  soul.  In 
all  ray  journey,  I  lacked  not  any  thing  that  was 
good  for  me ;  but  as  it  was  ray  care  in  singleness 
to  serve  the  Lord,  so  was  the  tender  care  of  the 
Lord  over  me,  and  he  supplied  me  with  whatever 
was  needful  in  my  journey." 

Gospel  ministry  is  unchanged  in  its  nature  and 
origin,  though  its  searching  power  may  not  be  al- 
ways as  great  as  in  former  days.  It  is  a  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  souls,  and  a  blessing  to  his  church 
collectively  and  individually.  Those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  it,  may  entertain  a  low  estimate  of 
themselves  and  of  their  services,  but  the  gift  is  the 
Lord's,  and  cannot  be  exercised  without  his  quick- 
ening power  and  command.  It  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  and  is  not  to  be  slighted  or 
undervalued  by  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  nor  by 
their  hearers.  However  limited  in  the  extent  of 
its  operation,  if  faithfully  occupied,  it  will  tend  to 
promote  the  salvation  of  the  minister,  and  of  those 
to  whom  his  or  her  gospel  labours  are  directed. 
Our  Society  has  been  highly  blessed  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  gifts,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  many  pleased  themselves  with  the  labours  of 
faithful  servants,  but  did  not  profit  by  them.  Some 
have  indulged  the  spirit  of  censoriousness  towards 
honest  exercised  ministers,  and  have  thereby  de- 
prived themselves  of  ofiered  good,  and  at  times 
shut  up  their  way;  and  desolation  as  to  the  life  of 
religion  and  the  support  of  sound  doctrine,  has 
greatly  overspread  many.  "  That  which  was  writ- 
ten aforetime  was  written  for  our  learniug;"  and 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  "  Then  shall  they  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  laid  the  land 
most  desolate,  because  of  all  their  abominations 


which  they  have  committed.  Also,  thou  son 
man,  the  children  of  thy  people  still  are  talki.i 
against  thee  by  the  walls,  and  in  the  doors  of  t 
houses,  and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  ' 
brother,  saying.  Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  whj 
is  the  word  that  cometh  from  the  Lord.  All 
they  come  unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  !' 
before  thee  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  wore 
but  they  will  not  do  them  ;  for  with  their  mou 
they  show  much  love,  but  tlieir  lieart  goeth  aft 
their  covetousness.^' 

Within  the  last  fi.^'ty  years,  the  number  of  tr 
gospel  ministers  has  been  gradually  lesseniu 
There  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  in  th 
time,  who  have  been  gathered  from  their  laboui 
and  comparatively  few  such  men  and  women  ha- 
succeeded  them  iu  the  church.  But  He  who  fori 
ed  this  people  for  himself  has  not  deserted  thei 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  when  there  we 
more  young  and  middle-aged  consistent  membe 
of  both  sexes,  than  at  the  present  time  in  mai 
meetings ;  and  if  they  devote  themselves  to  tl 
Lord  and  his  cause,  wo  may  hope  many  years  wi 
not  pass  without  its  being  seen,  that  the  garmen 
of  Aaron  have  been  placed  upon  some  of  then 
The  Lord's  power  and  goodness  are  uudiminishet 
and  immortal  souls  are  as  precious  in  his  sight  i 
ever.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  "  the  love  ■ 
money,"  (and  the  worldly  honours  it  procures,)  " 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  have  covete 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierce 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows."  The 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  victory  which  true  fait 
gives,  the  Lord  has  been  robbed  of  his  honour,  at 
the  church  of  its  helpers.  May  the  children  I 
persuaded  to  forsa'se  all  and  follow  their  blesse 
Redeemer  unto  the  end,  that  they  may  know  hii 
to  become  their  Saviour,  and  he  will  make  the) 
polished  shafts  in  his  quiver. 

(To  be  contmaecl.3 


Noises  in  tlie  Sick-Room. — It  is  extraordinai 
how  many  persons  unused  to  the  sick  room  mistai 
certain  noises  for  quiet.  When  such  people  hai 
to  walk  across  the  room  they  do  so  with  a  balani 
ing  sort  of  movement  that  makes  every  plank  crea 
uneasily.  Their  very  dress  rattles  iu  a  way  thi 
would  make  the  fortune  of  a  rattlesnake.  If  an 
thing  has  to  be  said,  it  is  spoken  in  a  loud,  whi 
ring  whisper,  that  conceals  the  words,  but  raab 
the  most  irritating  of  noises.  Now,  the  silence  i 
a  sick-room  must  be  natural.  Shoes  that  do  n( 
creak  must  be  worn,  and  in  walking,  the  foot  mu 
be  put  down  carefully,  of  course,  but  with  a  fir; 
step,  that  comes  geutly,  yet  steadily  on  the  floo 
This  will  not  make  the  creaking  sound  caused  \ 
the  toe-pointed,  gingerly  mode  of  movement  i 
much  adopted  by  those  whose  experience  of  sic] 
rooms  is  small.  The  dress  must  be  made  of  son 
noiseless  material,  wool  or  cotton  ;  silk  must  1 
avoided,  for  it  squeaks  with  every  movement.  ] 
speakinff,  the  pitch  of  the  voice  must  be  slight] 
raised,  and  the  words,  instead  of  being  hissed,  ! 
in  whispering,  should  be  clipped  short,  and  ci 
distinctly.  By  this  means  the  person  spoken  to  wi 
hear  what  is  said,  while  the  least  possible  soun 
accompanies  the  word. — BarwcU's  Cure  qftlie  Sic 

Liberality. — Men  ought  to  become  liberal  at 
large-hearted  as  they  advance  in  years,  but  direct; 
the  reverse  is  mostly  the  -case.  Men  grow  avar 
cious,  and  close-fisted,  and  close-hearted,  unle; 
with  special  care  they  keep  their  hearts  in  tl 
sunshine  of  love.  Aged  men  have  special  need  I 
remember  the  warning, — "  Take  heed  and  bewai 
of  covctousness,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  i 
the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth." 
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\yniits  Increased  in  Size  hy  the  Use  ofCopixras. 
I.  Dubreuil,  a  celebrated  European  hortieultu- 

says  that  it  Las  been  proven  "  that  melons 

various  species  of  fruit  trees,  the  green  parts 
,vbich  had  been  watered  on  several  occasions 

a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  yielded 
ih  larger  fruits  than  those  not  so  treated."  He 
3  : — "  One  of  my  pupils  repeated  the  same  ex- 
ments  in  1854  and  1855,  on  pear  trees.  He 
;  the  first  watering  as  soon  as  the  fruits  were 
ly  set,  in  the  end  of  June.  He  repeated  the 
stening  every  fortnight,  in  the  evening,  in  order 
irevent  evaporation,  and  that  absorption  might 
iompletely  effected  during  the  night.  The  so- 
was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  grains  to  a 
rt  of  water  for  the  first  three,  and  thirty-five 
ins  per  quart  for  the  two  last  waterings.     He 

us,  in  the  end  of  February,  from  a  tree  thus 
ted,  an  Easter  Bcurre,  so  large  that  it  could 
cely  be  recognized.     He  obtained  like  results 

following  season.  But  we  doubt  whether  the 
.Us  would  not  be  still  more  successful  if  the 
;s  alone  were  moistened  with  the  solution;  for 
1  they  only  would  experience  the  stimulation  of 
r  absorptive  powers,  and  would  thus  draw  to 
nselves  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sap,  inas- 
h  as  the  absorption  by  the  leaves  would  be 
;h  less  intense.  Experiments  should  therefore 
nade  with  regard  to  this  point." — Translation 
Uoveifs  Magazine. 


he  following  extract  from  the  very  instructive 
nal  of  James  Gough,  I  judged,  would  be  pro- 
)le,  in  a  day  when  the  simplicity  of  the  cross  of 
ist  is  lightly  esteemed,  and  our  ancient  and 
Wished  testimonies  to  plainness  of  speech,  bc- 
iour  and  apparel,  set  at  nought  by  many,  who 
sve  the  day  is  past  for  their  faithful  support, 
that  a  wider  path  is  opened,  and  more  liberty 
ited,  than  was  hitherto  the  case,  when  our 
;hy  predecessors  counted  not  anything  too  near, 

00  dear  to  part  with  in  the  faithful  niaiuten- 
!  of  a^^  their  christian  doctrines  and  testimonies. 

1  shall  we  of  the  present  day  let  fall,  or  in  the 
degree  undervalue  those  things  they  suffered 
ich  for,  when  ue  can  support  them,  exempt 

I  those  outward  sacrifices,  trials  and  privations 
endured  ?     Ah,  no,  let  us  cleave  closer  to 

,  by  faithful  obedience  to  the  Light  that  dis- 
jred  to  them  this  path  of  self-denial,  and  not 
\  little  by  little  to  the  customs,  fashions  and 
itices  of  a  world,  that  can  neither  appreciate  nor 
jrstand  the  testimonies  and  scruples  of  those, 

feel  they  must  be  faithful  to  their  Lord  and 
ter  in  all  things.  He  says,  "  I  came  up  to 
tol  quite  plain  in  my  garb,  as  David  Hall 
Id  not  suffer  any  other  in  his  family,  and  it  be- 
the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  at  a  Friend's 
ie  I  fell  in  company  with  some  well-minded 
nds,  one  or  more  of  whom  observed  to  me,  that 
Iry  young  people   had    come   up  in  the  same 

from  the  north  of  England  to   the  southern 

;,   particularly  to   London   and   Bristol ;   and 

being  there  a  while  they  ran  into  the  fashions 
hose  places,  till  they  even  outstripped  the  na- 
inhabitants. 

I  had  not  only  been  educated  in  plainness. 
also  been  inwardly  convinced   of  the  founda- 

on  which  it  stood  ;  and  upon  hearing  this  ac- 
it  of  the  ridiculous  folly  and  instability  of  my 
itry  folks,  I  was  sorry  that  they  had  given  oeca- 

of  such  remarks  to  their  dishonour,  and  took  up 
solution  to  continue  steady  in  my  old  plain  way. 
1  not  know  that  I  suffered  any  external  disad- 
iage  by  it;  but  if  I  had,  the  cause  of  Truth  is 
th   suffering  for,   and  the  Almighty  rewards 


patient  suffering  in  a  good  cause.    I  found  that  good  ■  into  hia  poems  by  Milton — and  did  not  come  into 
Friends  seemed  to  love  mo  the  more  on  this  account ; !  common  use  until  a  few  years  before  Dry  den  sano- 
and  even  others,  who  were  conscious  of  their  de- 
generacy, seemed  to  respect  me  as  apprehending  me 


better  than  themselves;  and  I  had  most 
peace  of  mind  in  continuing  in  my  wopted  plain- 
ness, though  I  was  like  a  speckled  bird,  there  be- 
ing even  then  very  few  plain-dressed  young  people 
or  others  in  the  meeting  of  Bristol.  I  have  ob- 
served that  deviating  from  this  path  of  plainness, 
which  truth  leads  into,  and  making  departures  in 
dress,  opens  the  way  to  intimate  connection   with 


tioned  it  in  his  writings." 

True  Source  of  the  Nile. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society,  one  of  tho 
papers  read  had  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Nyanza,  or  source  of  the  Nile,  situated  to 
the  northeast  of  Tanganyika.  The  exploration  was 
undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Captain  Speke, 
who  eflected  a  journey  of  four  hundred  and  ten 
miles  in  six  weeks.  He  obtained  the  first  view  of 
young  people  out  of  our  Society,  or  libertines  in  it;  I  the  waters  forming  the  Nyanza  on  the  30th  of  July, 
and  so  leads  further  and  further  from  a  due  sub-  1858,  at  a  creek  containing  many  islands,  and 
jection  to  Christ's  kingdom  and  government,  often 'lying  in  latitude  2  degrees  30  minutes  south,  and 
making  them  forget  and  lose  the  good  which  they  j  longitude  32  degrees  00  minutes  cast.  This  ex- 
formerly  professed,  and  consequently  draws  them  tensive  body  of  water  contains  numerous  islands, 
along  into  the  utmost  danger.  Whereas  adhering  the  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  climate 
to  the  truth  and  its  plain  path,  opens  the  way  for  genial.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  is  3739  feet,  that 
safer  and  more  profitable  and  edifying  connections,  of  the  country  between  it  and  Unyanyembe  aver- 
as  I  often  found  here,  to  my  solid  inward,  satisfae-  aging  the  same.  Captain  Speke  considers  this 
tion,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget."  lake  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Nile. 

Now,  if  all,  or  even  part,  of  the  young  men  that 
have  come  up  to  Philadelphia,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  this  dear  Friend,  had  pursued  the  path 
he  did,  what  a  living  army  would  now  present 
itself,  able  to  stand  nobly  for  a  cause,  dignified 
with  immortality  and  eternal  life.  Instead  of  this, 
how  many  have  passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch, 
and  spent  their  time  and  talents  in  that,  which  is 
neither  durable  riches  nor  righteousness.  Oh,  that 
some,  or  all  of  these,  might  be  arouj^ed  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  condition,  and  lay  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  keeping  the  ark  in  the  camp  of  Israel. 


Fashionable  Women. — Fashion  kills  more  wo- 
men than  toil  and  sorrow.  Obedience  to  fashion 
is  a  greater  transgression  of  the  laws  of  woman's 
nature,  a  greater  injury  to  her  physical  and  men- 
tal constitution,  than  the  hardships  of  poverty  and 
neglect.  The  slave-woman  at  her  tasks  will  live 
and  grow  old,  and  see  two  or  three  generations  of 
her  mistresses  fade  and  pass  away.  The  washer- 
woman, with  scarce  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  her  in 
her  toils,  will  live  to  see  her  fashionable  sisters  die 
around  her.  The  kitchen-maid  is  hearty  and 
strong,  when  her  lady  has  to  be  nursed  like  a  sick 
baby.     It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  fashion-pampered 


Ariesia?i  Well. — The  artesian  well  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  is  tubed  to  the  depth  of  1320  feet,  and 
supplies  100,000  gallons  every  twenty-four  iiours. 
Its  temperature,  when  it  reaches  the  surface,  is 
about  83  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  its  taste  slightly 
alkaline,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  medicinal  qua- 
lities. Glass  deposited  in  it  for  a  few  hours  re- 
ceives an  iridescent  coating,  similar  to  that  at  the 
artesian  well  of  Grenelle,  near  Paris.  A  trough 
near  the  well,  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  city,  is  supplied  with  this  water  for  the  u.sc  of 
horses,  who  manifest  a  singular  avidity  for  it,  many 
of  them  refusing  to  drink  at  their  stables  in  the 
morning,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  their  sup- 
ply at  the  trough  on  their  way  to  their  stands. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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Our  readers  have  all  been  aware,  we  apprehend, 
of  the  great  religious  awakening  which  has  appear- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  leading  very  many,  both 

cities  and  in  the  country,  to  assemble  daily  for 


women  are  almost  worthless  for  all  the  good  ends  I  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  praise.  Whatever  may 
of  human  life.  They  have  but  little  force  of  cha-  Jiave  been  the  prompting  cause  or  causes,  the  effect 
raeter  ;  they  have  still  less  power  of  moral  will, 


has  certainly  been  remarkable,  as  evidenced  by 
the  numbers  of  all  denominations  that  have  crowd- 
ed the  places  of  meeting,  the  fervour  manifested 
by  many  in  their  religious  exercises,  the  change  of 


d  quite  as  little  physical  energy.  They  live  for 
no  great  purpose  in  life ;  they  accomplish  no  wor- 
thy ends.     They  arc  only  doll  forms  in  the  hands  j   .  . 

of  milliners  and  servants,  to  be  dressed  and  fed  to! habits  for  the  better  witnessed  in  not  a  few,  and 
order.  They  dress  nobody;  they  feed  nobody;  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  whole  movement 
they  instruct  nobody;  they  bless  nobody,  and  save  [independent  of  clerical  influence.  From  the  ac- 
nobody.     They  write  no  books;  they  set  no  rich  counts  given  in  the  newspapers,  we  infer  that  al 


examples  of  virtue  and  womanly  life.  If  they 
rear  children,  servants  and  nurses  do  all.  And 
when  reared,  what  arc  they?  AVhat  do  they  ever 
auiount  to,  but  weaker  scions  of  the  old  stock  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  fashionable  woman's  child 
exhibiting  any  virtue  and  power  of  mind  for  which 
it  became  eminent !  Head  the  biographies  of  great 
and  good  men  and  women.  Not  one  of  them  had 
a  fashionable  mother.  They  nearly  all  sprung  from 
strong-minded  women,  who  had  about  as  little  to 
do  with  fashion  as  with  the  changing  clouds. 

History  of  a  Little  Word. — Trench,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  "  English,  Past  and  Present,"  after 
noticing  the  anomalous  con.struction  of  the  word 
"  its,''  says  it  "  does  not  once  occur  through  the 
whole  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  Bible — oc- 
curs only  three  times  in  all  Shakspeare — was  a 
word  unknown  to  Ben  Jonson — was  not  admitted 


though  the  "  union  prayer  meetings,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  very  generally  continued,  the  number 
resorting  to  them  is  materially  diminished;  though 
in  many  places  they  are  still  quite  large,  and  are 
represented  as  being  generally  frequented  by  many 
who  not  long  since  evinced  little  or  no  interest  in 
religion  or  anything  connected  with  it. 

It  appears,  by  the  accounts  received  from  Eng- 
land, that  similar  movements  are  now  going  on  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  a  "  union  prayer-meet- 
inn-,''  held  in  Edinburgh,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
forty  thousand  persons  present,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  took  part,  or  appeared  deeply  interested 
in  the  proceedings.  The  descriptions  given  of  this 
"  revival,"  in  Ireland,  represent  the  scenes  and  the 
effects  accompanying  it  as  very  remarkable.  It 
commenced  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  has  been 
gradually  spreading  through  the  whole  northern 
part  of  the   island.     There,   as   here,  the   whole 
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movement  has  originated  with  the  laity,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  "  common  people"  are  said  to 
flock  eagerly  to  the  meetings,  and  to  engage  with 
great  fervour  in  the  various  religious  exercises  whicb 
they  feel  themselves  prompted  to.  So  great  has 
been  the  change  effected  in  many  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  taverns  and  dram-shops  have  been  de- 
sorted,  and  their  proprietors  in  several  instances 
have  closed  them  ;  party  feuds  that  have  existed 
for  years,  and  to  which  the  sensitive  Irish  are  pe- 
culiarly liable,  have  vanished  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent; and  the  labourers,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, after  finishing  their  work,  repair  to  the  places 
appointed  for  assembling,  where  many  from  among 
their  own  rank,  engage  in  exhortation  or  prayer, 
as  they  believe  themselves  moved  by  a  divine  re- 
quiring. "  These  meetings,"  says  one  account, 
"  have  been  kept  up  every  night,  and  often  last  all 
night.  I  have  been  told  by  several  cool-headed, 
respectable  men,  that  the  scenes  which  they  pre- 
sent baffle  all  description ;  some  in  the  house,  but 
a  great  many  more  outside,  exhorting,  praying,  or 
singing  in  groups ;  and  even  children  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  some  here,  some  there,  engag- 
ed in  prayer,  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  utmost 
fervour,  and  as  if  they  were  unconscious  of  any  but 
themselves."  The  same  account  further  says : 
"  No  one  about  here  seems  to  think  of  sending  for 
a  clergyman  or  a  preacher,  but  declares  to  the 
neighbours  who  gather  round,  that  Christ  himself 
has  taught  them  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  that  they  feel  constrained  or  compelled  to 
speak,  pray  and  exhort.  Every  one  seems  to  ex- 
claim that  man  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
visitation,  it  is  direct  from  God  himself." 

Whether  the  last  expressed  opinion  is  true  or 
not,  is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  but  if  it  please  Him, 
who  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  to  make  use  of  this  extraordinary 
movement  to  awaken  souls  that  have  been  dead  in 
sin,  to  a  sense  of  their  undone  condition  without 
an  interest  in  Him,  and  to  lead  thorn  to  apply  in 
living  faith  for  that  salvation  which  He  alone  can 
give,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  them,  and  may 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  country  where  it 
takes  place. 

William  Penn  remarks,  that  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary visitation  of  the  Day  Spring  from  on 
high  to  the  people  of  England,  about  the  time  when 
the  Society  of  Friends  had  its  rise ;  preparing  the 
minds  of  many  for  the  reception  of  the  true  spiri- 
tual religion  of  the  gospel,  as  preached  by  those 
eminent  servants  of  the  Lord,  who,  when  the 
people  were  thus  prepared,  were  sent  forth  to  ga- 
ther them  into  the  true  fold,  and  under  the  teach- 
ing and  leading  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the 
church.  May  we  not  hope  that  something  similar 
may,  in  unutterable  mercy,  be  vouchsafed  in  our 
day,  and  that  our  own  poor  peeled  Society,  not- 
withstanding its  rebellion  and  cold  formality,  may 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  a  renewed  visitation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  come  to  know  a  resto- 
ration to  the  "  old  paths,"  wherein  it  may  find 
rest,  and  the  members,  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  trod 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  may  be 
multiplied. 


SUMJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcROPE. — \civs  from  England  to  Eighth  mo.  3d. 

The  advices  from  the  continent  are  of  a  more  pacifi< 
character,  the  agitation  produced  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  peace  having  gradually  subsided.  France  was 
making  pvepaiations  for  a  general  disarmament,  accord 
ing  to  the  decision  of  the  Emperor.  The  French  corjjs 
dearmee,  which  was  formed  for  a  march  on  the  Rhine 
previous  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  had  been  a! 
ready  dissolved. 

Mngland. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  increased 


Income  Tax  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  Sir  C. 
Wood  made  a  financial  statement  in  respect  to  the  go- 
vernmeut  of  India.  He  estimated  the  expenditure  of  the 
year  at  £46,000,000,  whilst  the  estimated  revenue  was 
only  i35, 800,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £10,200,000 
sterling.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  £2,000,000  to  be 
raised  by  England  towards  the  expenditure  of  India, 
making  the  total  deficiency  £12,000,000.  This  has  al- 
ready been  partially  provided  for,  but  there  are  £5,000,- 
000  still  needed,  and  he  proposed  to  raise  this  by  a  fur- 
ther loan.  He  thought  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any 
improvement  in  the  financial  affairs  of  India  for  two  or 
three  years  to  come.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  fa- 
vour of  an  additional  £5,000,000  loan.  The  latest  ad- 
vices from  India  state,  that  the  disaffection  among  the 
European  troops  was  increasing.  At  Berahampore,  they 
were  in  open  mutiny,  and  have  entrenched  themselves 

barracks,  and  elected  officers  to  command  them. — 
Serious  strikes  were  occurring  in  London  among  the 
operatives.  The  builders  were  demanding  a  reduction 
of  their  hours  of  labour,  so  that  nine  hours  should  con- 
stitute a  day's  work,  aud  the  employees  of  the  gas  com- 
panies were  demanding  increased  wages. 

The  Manchester  advices  continued  favourable.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady.  Breadstuffs  dull. 
Consols,  94|  a  95. 

France. — The  Paris  Bourse  was  firm ;  the  quotation 
for  rentes  was  69f.  45c.,  an  advance  of  one  per  cent,  since 
irevious  quotation.     The  Minister  of  War  had  ad- 
dressed an  order  to  all  the  Colonels  of  Regiments  to  send 

le  all  soldiers  whose  absence  had  been  recalled  after 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  and  likewise  all 
those  who  are  entitled  by  their  services  to  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  six  months,  so  that  they  may  be  at  the  dispo- 

of  the  farmers  who  may  require  them  for  getting  in 
the  harvest. — No  change  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  commer- 
cial situation  of  France.  The  accounts  from  the  agri- 
jral  districts  are  not  unfavourable.  The  wheat  crop 
has  not  sustained  much  injury.  The  barley  crop  was 
expected  to  be  productive,  but  the  stock  on  hand 
immense.  The  crop  of  oats  will  probably  be  more 
productive  than  was  expected.  The  harvest  altogether 
will  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary  year,  and  there  will  be 
.  overplus  for  exportation. 

An  aid-de-camp  of  the  French  Emperor  has  been  des- 
patched to  Rome,  with  a  letter  to  the  Papal  government, 
ting  on  serious  reforms  intended  to  allay  the  dis- 
ent  of  the  people.  The  following  points  are  speci- 
fied :     1.  Admission  of  laymen  into  Cabinet  or  Ministe- 

l  offices,  under  the  premiership  of  a  cardinal  secretary. 

A  State  Council,  on  the  model  of  the  French  Council 
d'Etat.  3.  A  Consulta  of  at  least  forty  members,  whose 
ote  shall  not  be  simply  consulatif,  but  indispensable  for 
U  laws  or  tiixes.  4.  The  members  of  this  assembly  to 
be  elected  by  the  municipal  bodies.     5.  Centralization 

be  abolished,  and  the  remote  provinces  to  be  under 
the  bona  Jide  control  of  their  respective  municipalities. 

A  code  to  be  drawn  up  similar  to  that  of  Lombardy, 
or  the  Code  Napoleon.  7.  Lay  tribunals,  with  a  court 
of  appeal  sitting  at  Rome,  half  composed  of  lay  and 
half  clerical  judges.  8.  Native  army  to  be  raised  by 
conscription. 

Austria. — The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  go- 
vernment are  extreme,  and  it  was  surmised  that  some 
radical  measures  of  relief  were  in  contemplation.  It  is 
stated  that  the  promised  reforms  are  claiming  the  anxi- 
ous consideration  of  the  Ministry.  A  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  Independence  thus  speaks  of  the  projects  of 
reform  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria :  "  All 
the  provincial  councils  of  the  empire  are  to  be  convoked 
simultaneously,  in  order  to  answer  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  ameliorations  which  they  may  think  necessary  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  State,  and  especially  in 
the  provincial  organization.  Contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, no  programme  will  be  given  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  councils,  but  they  will  have  complete  liberty  in  theii 
deliberations,  and  may  make  known  openly  and  sin^ 
cerely  to  the  Emperor  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  popu. 
lations." 

The  Zurich  Conference  had  not  yet  assembled,  but  it 
was  expected  to  meet  in  a  few  days.  Sardinia  was  to 
be  represented  in  it.  The  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers 
is  to  be  postponed  until  the  result  of  the  Zurich  confer- 
ence has  been  ascertained. 

Italy. — The  "  Inv.ilide  Russe"  says  that  Austria  and 
France  may  make  whatever  treaties  they  please,  but  in 
fixing  the  fate  of  Italy  they  are  bound  to  ask  the  con- 
currence of  the  rest  of  Europe." 

The  abdication  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  son,  does  not  satisfy  the  inhabitants,  who, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  have  expressed  their 
wish  to  be  annexed  to  Sardinia. — The  Times'  correspon- 
dent from  Rome,  says,  "There  is  great  disaffection  here. 


and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  French  st: 
diers  alone  keep  down  a  general  outbreak."  The  i\ 
suits  have  been  driven  out  of  Falenza,  Perli  and  Ferrai ' 
The  Bologna  Gazette  publishes  a  declaration  that  f  I 
provinces  of  Romagna  have  shaken  off  the  Papal  yo  ! 
never  to  return  again,  and  that  their  wish  is  to  be  a ' 
nexed  to  Sardinia.  The  French  Emperor  is  in  favour  i 
the  restoration  of  the  banished  Dukes  of  Tuscany  ai, 
Modena,  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  carry  o 
11  the  reforms  called  for  by  the  welfare  of  their  peopl 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  but  he  will  not  empU 
ny  armed  intervention  on  their  behalf.  A  special  El, 
voy  of  France  had  arrived  at  Turin,  for  the  purpose 
bringing  about  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Dukes. 

Spain. — A  Republican  conspiracy  at  Seville,  wh 
ramifications  at  Barcelona  and  other  places,  has  be( 
"  icovered,  and  some  of  the  parties  implicated  arreste 

United   States. — New    I'ork. — Mortality   last   wee 

1 — an  increase  of  36  from  the  previous  week.  Undi 
ten  years  of  age,  446.  Twenty-one  deaths  took  plac 
from  violence,  which  includes  homicides,  suicides  an 
drowning.  The  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Con 
merce  states  the  quantity  of  brown  sugar  used  byth 
nineteen  sugar  refineries  in  that  city,  during  tlie  la; 
year,  amounted  to  252,000,000  pounds,  produeiuL;  ovi 
150,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  The  gicatia 
quantity  was  used  by  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart,  who  refine 
35,000,000  pounds.  \ 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last   week,   240 ;    under  tl 

ars  of  age,  140.  A  recent  investigation  shows  tm 
there  are  310  buildings  for  public  worship  in  this  ci| 
Of  these,  the  Presbyterians  have  69,  Methodists  C3,  EpM 
copalians  52,  Baptists  33,  Roman  Catholics  27.  1 

South  Carolina. — This  State  is  now  taking  a  cen^ 

id  in  seventeen  parishes  there  is  a  decrease  of  i 
than  5000  in  the  white  population  since  1855,  while) 
slaves  have  largely  increased.     It  would  seem  as  if  1 
State  was  becoming  Africanized  rapidly  enough,  wjl 
out  the  aid  of  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

Texas. — At  the  late  election,  Samuel  Houston,  the 
dependent  candidate  for  Governor,  was  elected  I 
large  majority  over  the  Democratic  candidate. 

St.  Louis. — Notwithstanding  the  late  decided  vet 
the  citizens  on  the  subject,  the  city  council  has  pa 
an  ordinance  legalizing  and  directing  the  keeping  ( 
of  drinking  houses  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  1 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  three  o'cloc 
the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

Forged  Treasury  Notes. — Extensive  forgeries  of 
vernment  drafts  and  treasury  notes  have  been  discover^ 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  perpetrators  are  said  to  \ 
high  Mormon  dignitaries.  The  forgeries  are  wull  ex( 
cuted  and  calculated  to  deceive  without  careful  iiispei 
tion.  Several  Mormons  of  high  standing  have  lucn  ai 
rested  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal.  The  tools  and  materia: 
of  the  forgers  were  found  in  the  tithing  office  of  ISrighai 
Young,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  profits  of  the  traui 
action  were  to  accrue  to  the  Mormon  church. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotati  nis  o 
the  15th  inst.  Baltimore— VIout  dull,  at  §4.1:;  :  whil 
wheat,  §1.20  a  §1.40;  corn,  white  and  yellow,  To  ct 
a  74  cts.  Philadelphia— Ylour,  new,  superfine.  ,-:i.5C 
old,  $5.00  a  §5.12  ;  prime,  new  red  wheat,  §1.2:. :  elioic 
white,  §1.35  a  §1.38  ;  rye,  70  cts.  a  78  cts. ;  neiv  .Mar; 
land  and  Delaware  oats,  34  cts.;  prime  Pennsyhani 
37  cts.  a  38  cts. ;  yellow  corn,  77  cts.  a  78  cts.  :  elovi 
seed,  §5.75  ;  Timothy,  §2.50  a  §2.75  ;  flax  sec 
A^ew  roWt— Superfine  State  flour,  §4.00  §4.J- 
State,  §4.30  a  §4.60 ;  good  shipping  brands,  Chi" 
Southern  flour,  §4.75  a  §5.00;  corn  meal,  §4.1i 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOl 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wa: 
the  Men's  school,  and  a  Principal  and  Assist: 
the  Women's  school. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  dui 
months.     Apply  to 

John  C.  Alles,  No.  321  N.  Front  st,  or  335  S. 

William  Evans,  Jr.,  No.  252  S.  Front  street, 

Samuel  Allen.  No.  336  S.  Front  street. 


WANTED. 

For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Teacher  qui 
lified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  the  high 
branches  of  study.  Application  may  be  made  to  D 
borah  JI.  Williamson,  No.  1024  Arch  street;  Mary] 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  Alle 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.     Early  application  is  dc-iicd. 

Eighth  mo.  8th,  1859. 
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a  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
Sobscnptious  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

NO.    116    NOllTII    FOURTH    STREET,    UP    STAIRS, 
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stage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
s,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
?  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  mouths,  if 
n  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


SO  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  3i)4.) 

that  they  that  read  me  could  but  feel  me ; 
\y  heart  is  affected  with  this  merciful  visita- 
of  the  Father  of  lights  and  spirits  to  this  poor 
>n,  and  the  whole  world,  through  the  same 
mony.  Why  should  the  inhabitants  thereof 
t  it'.'  Why  should  they  lose  the  blessed  benc- 
it?  Why  should  they  not  turn  to  the  Lord 
all  their  hearts,  and  say  from  the  heart, 
:ak.  Lord,  for  now  thy  poor  servants  hear ''. 
that  thy  will  may  be  done,  thy  great,  thy 
and  holy  will,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
;  in  us,  do  it  upon  us,  do  what  thou  wilt  v?ith 
for  we  are  thine,  and  desire  to  glorify  thee  our 
tor,  both  for  that,  and  because  thou  art  our 
emcr ;  for  thou  art  redeeming  us  from  the 
,  from  the  vanities  and  pollutions  of  it,  to  be 
suliar  people  unto  thee."  Oh !  this  were  a 
e  day  for  England,  if  so  she  could  say  in 
,.  But  alas  !  the  case  is  otherwise  :  for  which 
of  thine  inhabitants,  0  land  of  my  nativity  ! 
mourned  over  thee  with  bitter  wailing  and 
ntation.  Their  heads  have  been  indeed  as 
rs,  and  their  eyes  as  fountains  of  tears,  because 
y  transgression  and  stiff-neckedness ;  because 
wilt  not  hear,  and  fear,  and  return  to  the 
,  even  thy  rock,  0  England  !  from  whence 
art  hewn.  But  be  thou  warned,  0  land  of 
t  profession  !  to  receive  him  into  thy  heart. 
)ld  at  that  door  it  is,  he  hath  stood  so  long 
king  ;  but  thou  wilt  yet  have  none  of  him. 
be  thou  awakened,  lest  Jerusalem's  judg- 
:s  do  swiftly  overtake  thee,  because  of  Jerusa- 
5  sins  that  abound  in  thee.  For  she  abounded 
■rmality,  but  made  void  the  weighty  things  of 
's  law,  as  thou  daily  doest. 
e  withstood  the  Sou  of  God  in  the  flesh,  and 
rcsistost  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Spirit.  He 
d  have  gathered  her  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
ens  under  her  wings,  and  she  would  not ;  so 
Id  lie  have  gathered  thee  out  of  thy  lifeles: 
m,  and  have  brought  thee  to  inherit  sub' 
to  have  known  his  power  and  kingdom ; 
vhich  He  often  knocked  within,  by  his  grace 
Spirit,  and  without,  by  his  servants  and  wit 
3S.  But  on  the  contrary,  as  Jerusalem  of  old 
ecutod  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
lesh,  and  crucified  him,  aud  whipped  and  im 


prisoned  his  servants ;  so  hast  thou,  0  land  I  cru- 
cified to  thyself  afresh  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory, 
and  done  despite  to  his  Spirit  of  grace ;  slighting 
the  Fatherly  visitation,  and  persecuting  the  blessed 
dispensers  of  it  by  thy  laws  and  magistrates ; 
though  they  have  early  and  late  pleaded  with  thee 
in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  love  and 
meekness,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him,  and  become  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

But  thou  hast  evilly  entreated  and  requited 
them.  Thou  hast  set  at  nought  all  their  counsel, 
and  wouldst  have  none  of  their  reproof,  as  thou 
shouldst  have  had.  Their  appearance  was  too 
strait,  and  their  qualifications  were  too  mean  for 
thee  to  receive  them ;  like  the  Jews  of  old,  that 
cried,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son,  and  are  not 
his  brethren  among  us  ;  which  of  the  scribes,  of  the 
learned  (the  orthodox)  believe  in  him  ?"  prophesy- 
ing their  fall  in  a  year  or  two,  and  making  and 
executing  severe  laws  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  endea- 
vouring to  terrify  them  out  of  their  holy  way,  or 
estroy  them  for  abiding  faithful  to  it.  But  thou 
ast  seen  how  many  governments  that  rose  against 
them,  and  determined  their  downfall,  have  been 
overturned  and  extinguished,  and  that  they  are 
still  preserved,  and  become  a  great  and  a  consid- 
erable people,  among  the  middle  sort  of  thy  num- 
erous inhabitants.  And  notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  without  and  within,  which  they  have 
laboured  under,  since  the  Lord  God  Eternal  first 
gathered  them,  they  are  an  increasing  people  ;  the 
Lord  still  adding  unto  them,  in  divers  parts,  such 
as  shall  be  saved,  if  they  persevere  to  the  end. 
And  to  thee,  0  England  !  were  they,  and  are  they 
ftod  up  as  a  standard,  and  as  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  and  to  the  nations  round  about  thee,  that  in 
their  light  thou  mayst  come  to  see  light,  even  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore thy  light,  and  life  too,  if  thou  wouldst  but  turn 
from  thy  many  evil  ways,  and  receive  and  obey  it. 
For  in  the  Light  of  the  Lamb  must  the  nations 
of  them  that  are  saved  walk,  as  the  Scripture 
testifies. 

llemember,  0  nation  of  great  profession  !  how 
the  Lord  has  waited  upon  thee  since  the  dawning 
of  reformation,  and  the  many  mercies  and  judg- 
ments by  which  he  has  pleaded  with  thee  ;  and 
awake  and  arise  out  of  thy  deep  sleep,  and  yet 
hear  his  word  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayst  live. 

Let  not  this  thy  day  of  visitation  pass  over  thy 
head,  nor  neglect  thou  so  great  salvation  as  is  this 
which  is  come  to  thy  house,  O  England  !  for  why 
shouldst  thou  die,  0  land  that  God  desires  to 
bless?  Be  assured  it  is  He  that  has  been  in  the 
midst  of  this  people,  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;  and  not 
a  delusion,  as  thy  mistaken  teachers  have  made 
thee  believe.  And  this  thou  shalt  find  by  their 
marks  and  fruits,  if  thou  wilt  consider  them  in  th 
spirit  of  moderation. 

1.  They  were  changed  men  themselves  before 
they  went  about  to  change  others.  Their  hearts 
were  rent  as  well  as  their  garments ;  and  they 
knew  the  power  and  work  of  God  upon  them.  And 
this  was  seen  by  the  great  alteration  it  made,  and 
their  stricter  course  of  life  aud  more  godly  conver- 
sation that  immediately  followed  upon  it. 


n.  They  wont  not  forth,  or  preached  in  their 
own  time  or  will,  but  in  the  will  of  God  ;  and  spoke 
not  their  own  studied  matter,  but  as  they  were 
opened  and  moved  of  his  Spirit,  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted  in  their  own  conversion ; 
which  cannot  be  expressed  to  carnal  men,  so  as  to 
give  them  any  intelligible  account ;  for  to  such  it 
is,  as  Christ  said,  like  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
liich  no  man  knows,  whence  it  comcth,  or  whi- 
ther it  gocth.  Yet  this  proof  and  seal  went  along 
with  their  ministry,  that  many  were  turned  from 
their  lifeless  professions,  and  the  evil  of  their  ways, 
to  an  inward  and  experimental  knowledge  of  God, 
and  an  holy  life,  as  thousands  can  witness.     And 

they  freely  received  what  they  had  to  say  from 
the  Lord,  so  they  freely  administered  it  to  others. 

III.  The  bent  and  stress  of  their  ministry  was 
conversion  to  God  ;  regeneration  aud  holiness.  Not 
schemes  of  doctrines  and  verbal  creeds,  or  new 
forms  of  worship  ;  but  a  leaving  off,  in  religion,  the 

uperfluous,  and  reducing  the  ceremonious  and 
formal  part,  and  pressing  earnestly  the  substantial, 
the  necessary  and  profitable  part  to  the  soul ;  as 
all,  upon  a  serious  reflection,  must  and  do  ackaow- 
"edge. 

IV.  They  directed  people  to  a  principle  ia  them- 
selves, thougii  not  of  themselves,  by  which  all  that 
they  asserted,  preached  and  exhorted  others  to, 

ht  be  wrought  in  them,  and  known  to  them, 
through  experionoe,  to  be  true ;  which  is  an  high 
and  distinguishing  mark  of  the  truth  of  their  minis- 
try, both  that  they  knew  what  they  said,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  coming  to  the  test.  For  as  they  were 
bold  from  certainty,  so  they  required  conformity 
upon  no  human  authority,  but  upon  conviction, 
and  the  conviction  of  this  principle,  which  they 
a.sserted  was  in  them  that  they  preached  unto  ;  and 
unto  that  they  directed  them,  that  they  might  ex- 
amine and  prove  the  reality  of  those  things  which 
they  had  affirmed  of  it,  as  to  its  manifestation  and 
work  in  mau.  And  this  is  more  than  the  many 
ministers  in  the  world  pretended  to.  They  declare 
of  religion,  say  many  things  true,  in  words,  of  God, 
Christ,  and  the  Spirit ;  of  holiness  and  heaven  ; 
that  all  men  should  repent  and  amend  their  lives, 
or  they  will  go  to  hell,  &c.  But  which  of  them  all 
pretend  to  .speak  of  their  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience ;  or  ever  directed  to  a  divine  principle,  or 
agent,  placed  of  God  in  man,  to  help  him ;  and 
how  to  kHow  it,  and  wait  to  feel  its  power  to  work 
that  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  in  them  ?   _ 

Some  of  them  indeed  have  spoken  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  operations  of  it  to  sanctification,  and  per- 
formance of  worship  to  God  ;  but  where  and  how 
to  find  it,  and  wait  in  it  to  perform  our  duty  to 
God,  was  yet  as  a  mystery  to  be  declared  by  this 
farther  degree  of  reformation.  So  that  this  people 
did  not  only  in  words,  more  than  equally  press  re- 
pentance, conversion  and  holiness,  but  did  it  know- 
ingly and  experimentally ;  and  directed  those  to 
whom  they  preached,  to  a  suflioient  principle  ;  and 
told  them  where  it  was,  and  by  what  tokens  they 
might  know  it,  and  which  way  they  might  experi- 
ence the  power  and  efficacy  of  it  to  their  souls' 
happiness.  "Which  is  more  than  theory  aud  spe- 
culation, upon  which  most  other  ministers  depend  ; 
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for  Lore  is  certainty ;  a  bottom  upon  which  man 
may  boldly  appear  before  God  in  the  great  day  of 
account. 

V.  They  reached  to  the  inward  state  and  con- 
dition of  people,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  virtue 
of  their  principle,  and  of  their  ministering  from  it, 
and  not  from  their  own  imaginations,  glosses,  or 
comments  upon  Scripture.  For  nothing  reaches 
the  heart,  but  what  is  from  the  heart,  or  pierces 
the  conscience,  but  what  comes  from  a  living  con- 
science. Insomuch  that  it  hath  often  happened, 
where  people  have,  under  secrecy,  revealed  their 
state  or  condition  to  some  choice  friends  for  advice 
or  ease,  they  have  been  so  particularly  directed  in 
the  mini.stry  of  this  people,  that  they  have  chal- 
lenged their  friends  with  discovering  their  secrets, 
and  telling  their  preachers  their  cases,  to  whom  a 
word  had  not  been  spoken.  Yea,  the  very  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  the  hearts  of  many  have  been  so 
plainly  detected,  that  they  have,  like  Nathaniel, 
cried  out,  of  this  inward  appearance  of  Christ : 
"  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel."  And  those  that  have  embraced  this  di- 
vine principle  have  found  this  mark  of  its  truth 
and  divinity,  (as  the  woman  of  Samaria  did  of 
Christ,  when  in  the  flesh,  that  he  was  the  Messiah,) 
viz.  "  It  had  told  them  all  that  ever  they  had 
done;"  shown  them  their  insides,  the  most  inward 
secrets  of  their  hearts,  and  laid  judgment  to  the 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet ;  of  which 
thousands  can,  at  this  day,  give  in  their  witness. 
So  that  nothing  has  been  affirmed  by  this  people, 
of  the  power  and  virtue  of  this  heavenly  principle, 
that  such  as  have  turned  to  it  have  not  found  true, 
and  more ;  and  that  one  half  had  not  been  told 
them  of  what  they  have  seen  of  the  power,  purity, 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  therein. 

VI.  The  accomplishments  with  which  this  prin- 
ciple fitted,  even  some  of  the  meanest  of  this  people, 
for  their  work  and  service;  furnishing  some  of 
them  with  an  extraordinary  understanding  in  di- 
vine things,  and  an  admirable  fluency  and  taking 
way  of  expression,  which  gave  occasion  to  some  to 
wonder,  saying  of  them,  as  of  their  Master,  "  Is 
not  this  such  a  mechanic's  son,  how  came  he  by 
this  learning  ?"  As  from  thence  others  took  occa- 
sion to  suspect  and  insinuate  they  were  Jesuits  in 
disguise,  (who  had  the  reputation  of  learned  men 
for  an  age  past,)  though  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  of  truth  for  any  such  reflection  ;  in  that 
their  ministers  are  known,  the  places  of  their  abode, 
their  kindred  and  education. 

VII.  That  they  came  forth  low,  and  despised 
and  hated,  as  the  primitive  christians  did,  and  not 
by  the  help  of  worldly  wisdom  or  power,  as  former 
reformations,  in  part,  have  done.  But  in  all  things 
it  may  be  said,  this  people  were  brought  forth  in 
the  cross ;  in  a  contradiction  to  the  ways,  worships, 
fashions  and  customs  of  this  world ;  yea,  against 
wind  and  tide,  that  so  no  flesh  might  glory  before 
God. 

VIII.  They  could  have  no  design  to  themselves 
in  this  work,  thus  to  expose  themselves  to  scorn  and 
abuse  ;  to  spend  and  be  spent ;  leaving  wife  and 
children,  house  and  land,  and  all  that  can  be  ac- 
counted dear  to  men,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
being  daily  in  jeopardy,  to  declare  this  primitive 
message,  revived  in  their  spirits,  by  the  good  Spirit 
and  power  of  God,  viz. 

That  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all ;  and  that  he  has  sent  his  Son  a  light  into  the 
world,  to  enlighten  all  men  in  order  to  salvation ;  and 
that  they  that  say  they  have  fellowship  with  God, 
and  are  his  children  and  people,  and  yet  walk  in 
darkness,  (viz.  iu  disobedience  to  the  light  in  their 
consciences,)  and  after  the  vanity  of  this  world,  they 
lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.     But  that  all  such  as  love 


the  light,  and  bring  their  deeds  to  it,  and  walk  in 
the  light,  as  God  is  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  should  cleanse  them  from  all  sin.  Thus 
John  i.  4,  19.  Chap.  iii.  20,  21.   1  John  i.  .1,  6,  7. 

IX.  Their  known  great  constancy  and  patience 
in  suilering  for  their  testimony,  in  all  the  branches 
of  it ;  and  that  sometimes  unto  death,  by  beatings, 
bruisings,  long  and  crowded  imprisonments,  and 
noisome  dungeons ;  four  of  them  in  New  England 
dying  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  purely  for 
preaching  amongst  that  people ;  besides  banish- 
ments and  excessive  plunders  and  sequestrations  of 
their  goods  and  estates,  almost  in  all  parts,  not 
easily  to  be  expressed,  and  less  to  have  been  en- 
dured, but  by  those  that  have  the  support  of  a 
good  and  glorious  cause  ;  refusingj'deliveranee  by 
any  indirect  ways  or  means,  as  often  as  it  was 
ofl'ered  unto  them. 

X.  That  they  did  not  only  not  show  any  dispo- 
sition to  revenge,  when  it  was  at  any  time  in  their 
power,  but  forgave  their  cruel  enemies ;  showing 
mercy  to  those  that  had  none  for  them. 

XI.  Their  plainness  with  those  in  authority,  like 
the  ancient  prophets,  not  fearing  to  tell  them  to 
their  faces  of  their  private  and  public  sins ;  and 
their  prophecies  to  them  of  their  afllictions  and 
downfall,  when  in  the  top  of  their  glory ;  also  of 
some  national  judgments,  as  of  the  plague,  and  fire 
of  London,  in  express  terms  ;  and  likewise  parti- 
cular ones  to  divers  persecutors,  which  accordingly 
overtook  them,  that  were  very  remarkable  in  the 
places  where  they  dwelt ;  which  iu  time  may  be 
made  public  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Thus,  reader,  thou  seest  this  people  in  their  rise, 
principles,  ministry  and  progress,  both  their  gene- 
ral and  particular  testimony ;  by  which  thou  mayst 
be  informed  how,  and  upon  what  foot  they  sprang 
and  became  so  considerable  a  people.  It  remains 
next  that  I  show  also  their  care,  conduct  and  dis- 
cipline, as  a  christian  and  reformed  society,  that 
they  might  be  found  living  up  to  their  own  princi- 
ples and  profession.  And  this,  the  rather,  because 
they  have  hardly  suffered  more  in  their  character 
from  the  unjust  charge  of  error,  than  by  the  false 
imputation  of  disorder ;  which  calumny,  indeed, 
has  not  failed  to  follow  all  the  true  steps  that  were 
ever  made  to  reformation,  and  under  which  re- 
proach none  suffered  more  than  the  primitive  chris- 
tians themselves,  that  were  the  houour  of  Chris- 
tianity, aud  the  great  lights  and  examples  of  their 
own  and  succeeding  ages. 

(To  bo  contimied.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

.ygnstus    Neander. 

(Contiuued  from  Jinge  3>i0.) 

"Neander  never  was  married.  He  lived  with  his 
two  sisters,  one  of  whom  died  before  him.  At  first 
he  was  inconsolable  ;  but  at  length  he  dried  his 
tears,  calmly  declared  his  firm  faith  in  God  in 
taking  her  to  himself,  and  immediately  resumed 
his  lectures  with  his  accustoQied  ardor.  His  sister 
generally  accompanied  him  in  his  walks ;  and  lat- 
terly, when  he  became  nearly  blind,  so  that  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  walk  by  himself,  she  used  to  lead 
him  to  the  university,  and  was  often  seen  walking 
up  and  down  the  street,  in  front  of  it,  waiting  to 
conduct  him  home.  But  we  hasten  to  the  closing 
scene,  amid  which  we  will  find  Neander,  as  he  had 
lived,  a  child  of  love  and  humility. 

"  On  Monday,  the  Sth  of  July,  18.50,  he  lectured 
for  the  last  time.  He  had  been  complaining  be- 
fore ;  and  that  day  being  stormy,  he  was  urged  to 
postpone  his  lecture.  But  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded. In  the  midst  of  the  lecture  his  voice 
failed  him ;  but  he  resolutely  persevered.  The 
strong  will  commanded  the  feeble  frame.     Some 


of  the  students  conducted  him  home.  One  of 
hearers  said,  '  This  is  the  last  lecture  of  our  Nei 
der;'  and  the  sound  rung  like  a  death-knell  uj 
the  heart  of  the  students.  That  evening  he  i 
came  worse.  He  called  for  his  sister,  and  tende 
addressing  her,  said,  '  Don't  feel  anxious,  my  di 
sister,  it  is  only  temporary.  I  know  my  natu: 
During  the  night  he  suffered  much ;  but,  on  1 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  he  suddenly  asked  for 
reader,  aud  listened  with  eager  attention  to  wl 
was  read.  Next  day,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
rise  from  bed — the  strong  will  still  endeavour 
to  overcome  the  feebleness  of  decaying  nature. 
Saturday,  his  sufferings  increased  greatly ;  ai 
for  the  first  time,  the  gentle,  benignant  Neani 
became  imperious.  He  would  rise.  He  perer 
torily  commanded  his  servant  to  bring  his  clot! 
that  he  might  try  to  get  up  and  resume  his  wo 
The  student  who  was  watching  at  his  bed  co: 
scarcely  persuade  him  to  be  still ;  and  it  was  : 
till  his  sister  had  been  called,  and  said,  '  Thi 
dear  Augustus,  what  you  have  so  often  said  to 
when  I  have  resisted  the  orders  of  the  physio 
— "  It  comes  from  God,  therefore,  we  must  a 
mit."  This  subdued  him  instantly,  and  he  repli 
'  That  is  true ;  it  all  comes  from  God,  and  we  in 
thank  him  for  it.'  During  the  day,  all  hope 
recovery  fled.  He  was  conducted  into  the  chs 
her  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  labours,  i 
most  exquisite  enjoyment.  When  he  came  i 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  were  shining  into 
apartment,  his  spirit  revived,  and,  turning  to  th 
around  him,  he  smilingly  said,  'I  have  alw 
been  a  child  of  the  light,'  (o^-^'»,-  «» iX.on.)  To 
astonishment  of  every  one,  he  rose  from  his  s( 
and  began  a  discourse  on  New  Testament  exegc 
and  next  entered  upon  the  subject  on  which 
proposed  to  lecture  the  following  session — the  f 
pel  of  John  considered  from  a  historical  poini 
view.  He  then  dictated  afew  sentences  regarding 
German  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen 
ries,  called  the  '  Friends  of  Light.'  At  length 
said,  'I  am  tired.  I  will  now  go  to  sleep.' 
was  gently  laid  down  to  his  last  repose.  He  wl 
pered  '  Good-night,  good-night,'  slumbered  a  : 
hours ;  and  amid  the  calm  of  a  Sabbath  morni 
the  gentle,  loving  spirit  passed  away  to  the  un( 
turbed  Sabbath  which  awaits  the  children  of  ( 
in  the  heavenly  world. 

"  Thus  died  Neander.  He  said  to  his  sist6 
little  before  the  event,  '  Johanna,  I  am  tire( 
must  go  home.'  After  a  few  hours'  sleep,  he 
GO  DOME — that  home  of  many  mansions  wliich 
Father  in  heaven  had  prepared  for  him.  A  wi 
in  '  L'E.sperance,'  under  date  of  September 
1850,  speaking  of  his  death,  says,  '  Our  heart 
poses  with  a  full  calmness  near  this  bed,  near 
cradle,  I  will  say,  where  the  cherished  child  of 
Lord  closes  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  to  the  li 
of  this  world.  He  does  not  pray,  because  \ 
him  each  breath  is  a  prayer.  He  does  not  w 
because  the  rvord  is  written  on  his  heart.  He  C 
not  testify,  because  his  life  was  a  perpetual  t( 
mony.  This  spiritualism  which  he  has  so  ■ 
regulated  and  sought,  he  realizes;  and,  if  thel 
nothing  extraordinary  outwardly,  it  is  because! 
has  become  ordinary  and  natural  inwardly, 
died  living — living  to  Christ,  because  he  lived  d; 
— dying  to  himself 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  impression; 
duced  upon  the  city  of  Berlin  when  the  iutelligt 
of  Neander's  death  spread  through  it.  At 
men  could  not  believe  it ;  aud  when  the  sad  ret 
was  realized,  it  became  a  city  of  lamentation." 

"  His  mode  of  lecturing  has  been  often  descri 
aud  to  a  stranger  must  have  appeared  excecdii 
singular,  approaching  even  to  the  ludicrous.  Fs 
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ither  ungainly  looking  man,  in  a  long,  loose 
out,  hanging  about  his  person,  rather  than  fit- 
it,  with   large   Hessian   boots,  standing    at  a 
—his  eyes   apparently  closed,  his  face  turned 
itimes  to  the  floor,  sometimes  to  the  wall  be- 
him,  but   never  to  his  audience  ;  fancy  him 
er,  holding  a  pen  in  his  hand,  which  he  twists 
,  directions,  and  in  the  excitement  of  speaking, 
ately  tears  into  pieces,  scattering  the  frag- 
3  around  ;  fancy  him,  farther,  leaning  over 
iesk,  jerking  it  about,  now  forward,  now  back- 
and  sometimes  threatening  to  precipitate  it 
with  himself,  into  the  midst  of  his  audience 
id  you  have  have  no  exaggerated  idea  of  Ne- 
manncr.     But  all  this  was  soon  lost  sight 
y  his  hearers,  when  they  began  to  listen  to  what 
said,  and   to  be  carried  along  in  sympathy, 
the  deep  fervor  of  the  lecturer's  speech. 
Neander'safl'ection  for  his  students  waswonder- 
he  seemed  to  live  but  for  them,  and  his  beloved 
c  among  them.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  gather- 
i  number  of  them  ai-ound  him,  every  Saturday 
ing,  in  his  study.     The  writer  knows  several 
ents  who  have  enjoyed  this  privilege.     All  of 
feel  as  if  it  were  an  era  in  their  life  never  to 
rgotten,  and  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  highest 
ure.     One  of  them  thus  writes: — 'From  this 
I  attended   his   Saturday  evening  assemblies, 
ghtful,  ever-memorable  hours  !     However  dif- 
Dt  might  be  the  company,  Neander  always  re- 
ned  the  same — simple,  cordial,  mild.     He  en- 
d  into  the  views  of  every  one.     In  the  presence 
ninds  the  most  rigid  and  unbending,  his  afFec- 
a,te  tolerance  and  humility  shone  only  the  more 
htly.     How  he  could  ask,  persuade,  nay,  even 
when  he  suspected  there  were  yet  doubts  and 
cultics  remaining;   how  winning  was  bis  bend- 
attitude,  his  tone   and  look,  when  he  asked, 
you  not  think  so?     To  me  at  least  it  appears 
or  do  you  think  diflferently  !'     Of  that  stately 
ing  and  outward  dignity,  and  all  the  substitutes 
true  inward  greatness,  which  little  minds,  and 
n,  alas  !  even  great  ones,  think  they  must  as- 
e,  Neander  had  really  nothing.     He  sat  among 
father,  as  an  old  friend.     Rank  and  cir- 
istance  were  nothing  for  him ;  he  spoke  with 
students  as  with  the  professor,  and  he  would  not 
spoken  differently  with  a  prince.     He  ex 
ied  dissent  and  assent,  without  respect  of  per- 
according  to  the  naked,  undisguised  truth, 
this  very  reason,  the  youth  almost  idolized  him. 
dermany  a  plain  studeut-coat,  beat  a  heart  that 
Id  have  poured  out  its  last  drop  for  Neand 
It  is  perhaps  rather   too   soon   to   attempt  a 
tch  of  Ncander's  character.     Those  who  knew 
loved  the  man,  even  yet,  feel  his  loss  too  deeply 
)e  able,  without  being  betrayed  by  their  feeling: 
peak  without  exaggeration;  and  those,  especially 
his  country,  who  look  with  suspicion  on  every 
ig  coming  from  Germany  as  rationalistic  and 
iafe  are  not  yet  prepared  to  do  him  justice.  But 
may  be  permitted  a  few  sentences.     The  fii 
3gs  that  struck  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
h   Neander,  either  personally   or   through  his 
tings,  were  his  tndhj'ubtess  and  sinceritij.     He 
truly  a  Nathaniel,  without  guile.     His  love  of 
true  and  the  beanliful  was  unbounded  ;  and, 
erever  he  found  them,  he  poured  out  his  soul 
yards  them.     Hence  his  profound  humility,  and 
licit  submission  to  the  will  of  God.     Another 
mary  element  in   his  character  was  his  love  of 
spirit  above  the  letter.     He  could  not  be  satis- 
i  with  what  was  merely  outward,  and  in  profes- 
hence,  we  apprehend,  his  early  dissatisfaction 
h  Judaism,  and  his  ultimate  adoption  of  Chris- 
nity.     It  met  the  wishes  of  his  spirit.     Mere 
■ms  were  abhorrent  to  his   nature;   hence 


opposition  to  the  formalism  which  prevails  so  exten- 
.•ly  in  the  lleformed  Church  of  Germany.  It 
st  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  carried  his 
opposition  to  the  ktlcr  to  a  dangerous  extreme  ;  and 
to  this  must  be  traced  the  loo-^e,  and,  as  we  think, 
seriously  erroneous  views  which,  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  he  entertained  regarding  inspiration.  We 
say  at  one  period  of  his  life  ;  for,  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  published  in  a  Continental  journal  an 
article  on  the  '  Nature  and  Importance  of  Practical 
Exegesis.'  This  important  treatise  may  be  regarded 
as  Neauder's  legacy  to  students  of  theology,  and 
Christian  ministers  generally.  His  object  in  it  is 
to  show  how  students  are  to  go  to  work,  in  order 
become  good  theologians,  and  teachers  of  divine 
truth.  In  following  out  this  subject,  he  is  perpetu- 
lly  called  to  do  homage  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  statements  which  he  makes,  in 
regard  to  the  divine  origin,  authority,  and  inspira- 
tion of  these  Scriptures,  are  such  as  to  convey  the 
impression,  that,  if  not  yet  obtained,  he  was  rapidly 
approaching  to  sound  views  on  the  question  of 
inspiration.  The  love  that  reigned  and  ruled  in 
Neander's  soul  was  unbounded  ;  he  loved  every 
being  and  object  that  was  lovable.  His  love  to 
God  was  paramount  and  absorbing :  his  spirit 
turned  away  with  unconquerable  aversion  from  a 
metaphysical  deity,  and  from  every  shade  and  form 
of  pantheism.  There  was  in  these  views  no  form 
of  love.  In  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his] 
'  Life  of  Christ,'  he  says,  '  As  for  that  Christianity 
which  is  ruled  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
modern  philosophers  and  pantheists,  without  a  I'O'- 
sonal  God,  without  immortality,  without  an  indivi- 
duality of  man,  without  historical  faith — it  may  be 
very  subtle  and  ingenious  philosophy,  but  it  is 
I  Christianity  at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I 
said  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  meta- 
physical God,  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  lieart  to  lieart.'' 

"  His  love  to  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  to 
good  men,  was  ever  active  and  self-sacrificing.  His 
charities  were  unbounded.  He  allowed  his  sister 
to  manage  his  domestic  affairs  according  to  her 
pleasure ;  but  in  regard  to  his  charities,  he  was 
most  decided.  He  would  suffer  none  to  interfere 
here ;  and  of  the  amount  of  his  givings  he  would 
never  render  any  account.  Vast  multitudes  were 
benefited  by  him,  the  particulars  of  which  will 
never  be  known.  One  example  may  be  given  as  a 
specimen.  During  the  illness  of  a  student,  which 
proved  to  be  fatal,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  all  that 
was  necessary  in  his  condition.  A  friend  went  to 
Neander,  and  informed  him  of  his  state.  As  he 
was  entering  into  details,  Neander  suddenly  inter- 
rupted him,  and  inquired  how  much  was  needed. 
The  friend  named  the  sum.  Neander  wrung  his 
hands  in  agony  ;  he  had  no  money  at  his  command. 
He  paced  the  room,  glancing  eagerly  at  his  books. 
At  length  he  stopped  before  a  large  volume,  splen- 
didly bound,  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  his 
library ;  and  the  more  precious,  as  but  very  few 
had  been  printed,  and  distributed  by  the  author 
among  his  friends.  He  seized  the  book,  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  student,  and  said,  '  I  have  no 
money  ;  but  take  this,  and  try  to  sell  it.  Do 
secretly,  I  beg;  nobody  must  know  it.'  " 

To  Destroy  Cockroaches.— The  following  is  said 
to  be  effectual : — These  vermin  are  easily  destroy- 
ed, simply  by  cutting  up  green  cucumbers  at  night, 
and  placing  them  about  where  roaches  commit 
depredations.  What  is  cut  from  the  cucumbers 
in  preparing  them  for  the  table  answers  i 
pose  as  well,  and  three  applications  will  destroy  all 
the  roaches  in  the  house,  llcmove  the  peelings  in 
the  morning,  and  renew  them  at  night. 


For  "  Tho  Friuud." 

BiOCRAPlUCAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Miuistcrs  aud  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continui'd  from  puge  398.) 
CADWALLADEtt  JONES. 
Cadwallader  Joue.s  was  born  near  Bala,  in  Me- 
rionethshire, in  the  principality  of  Wales,  Seventh 
month  27th,  1C87.  His  parents,  who  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  removed  to  Pennsylvania  to  settle  about 
the  year  1G97.  After  a  time,  Cadwallader  was 
placed  out  with  a  Friend,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  he  was  of  age.  lu  his  youth  he  was  very 
wild  and  airy,  delighting  in  vain  company.  But 
through  the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  he  was  led 
to  see  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  through  a  humble 
submission  thereto,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  to 
the  convictions  of  duty,  and  to  break  off  from  his 
unprofitable  companions.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
become  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  about 
the  time  he  became  of  age.  In  tho  year  1710,  he 
married,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Uwchlaa 
township,  in  Chester  county,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death. 

A  meeting  was  established  near  his  residence, 
shortly  after  he  settled  there,  which  he  very  dili- 
gently attended  on  First-days  and  other  days  of 
the  week.  He  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  pri- 
mary importance  of  heavenly  things  over  earthly, 
and  would  sometimes  say,  "  He  knew  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  leave  the  hurry  of  the  world,  aud  go  to 
meeting."  By  this  remark,  he  manifested  that  he 
was  permitted  at  times  to  witness  his  spiritual 
strength  renewed  in  these  gatherings,  and  access 
granted  to  the  fountain  of  Divine  instruction  and 
onsolation.  He  was  a  good  example  both  in  the 
time  of  getting  to  meeting,  aud  in  his  solid  weighty 
sitting;  in  silence  when  there.  In  meetings  for  bu- 
ic  was  zealous  in  support  of  our  christian 
discipline.  He  was  a  true  overseer  of  the  flock,  and 
well  qualified  for,  and  much  used  in  other  services 
in  the  church.  He  was  long  in  the  station  of  an 
elder,  in  which  station  he  manifested  a  zealous 
concern  for  the  Truth,  and  in  order  faithfully  to 
fulfil  the  trust  he  felt  committed  to  him  by  this  ap- 
pointment, he  was  diligent  in  attending  all  religious 
ictings,  even  under  the  pressure  of  great  bodily 
weakness.  Finding  his  strength  decline,  he  re- 
quested to  be  released,  because  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  services  of  the  meetings  any 
more.  This,  his  belief,  was  realized,  he  being  soon 
confined  to  his  house.  During  his  illness,  the  de- 
clension from  primitive  purity  and  zeal  in  some  of 
the  professors  of  the  Truth,  occasioned  him  much 
sorrow.  He  said  on  one  occasion,  "  They  are  on 
the  decline,  and  what  will  become  of  t'uem  ?"  He 
said,  their  condition  had  often  been  a  burthen  to 
him,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  discharged  his 
duty  to  them  ;  and  added,  it  would  now  soon  be- 
come the  burthen  of  others.  He  also  expressed 
his  concern  for  the  right  management  of  the  disci- 
pline, and  his  sorrow  for  the  remissness  of  some 
herein. 

He  was  favoured  with  a  peaceful  mind,  and  often 
during  his  illness  expressed  his  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  On  the  21st  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1758,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  being  nearly 
72  years  of  age. 

DEBORAH   BOONE. 

Deborah  Boone  was  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Howell,  of  Haverford,  Chester  county, 
and  was  born  there.  Eighth  month  23d,  1091. 
His  parents  were  valuable  Friends,  and  were  fa- 
voured to  see  the  fruit  of  their  religious  concern 
for   their   children's   everlasting  good.     Amongst 
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others  of  tbem,  who,  early  in  life,  submitted  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  was  Deborah,  the  subject  of 
this  notice.  On  Sixth  month  20th,  1713,  she  was 
married  to  George  Boone.  Some  years  after  her 
marriage,  a  dispensation  of  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  was  committed  to  her.  She  was  often  led 
in  her  ministry  to  speak  of  the  mercies  and  good- 
Bess  of  her  heavenly  Father  to  her.  Her  appear- 
ance in  the  ministry  was  short,  and  she  seldom 
spoke,  yet  they  were  attended  with  life,  and  re- 
ceived in  love. 

At  the  first  settling  of  Friends,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Exeter,  she  and  her  husband  removed 
there  with  their  family.  She  was  at  times  after 
this  engaged  with  others  in  visiting  the  families  of 
Friends,  in  which  she  was  remarkably  favoured 
She  was  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  charitable 
to  the  poor.  About  a  year  before  her  decease,  she 
became,  through  weakness  of  body,  unable  to  at 
tend  meetings,  and  during  this  time  of  suffering 
she  was  preserved  in  patience.  To  some  who 
visited  her,  she  expressed  much  love  for  Friend 
and  her  earnest  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Truth  in  that  newly  settled  and  remote  part  of 
the  world.  She  deceased  First  month  26th,  1759, 
aged  about  67  years. 

ELIZABETH   NICHOLSON. 

Elizabeth  Nicholson  was  an  elder  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  West  Jersey.  "  She  was  a  wo- 
man, fearing  God  and  zealously  concerned  for  the 
promotion  of  Truth,  in  and  amongst  the  families 
of  Friends  in  the  neighbourhood  wliere  she  lived." 
She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings 
both  for  worship  and  discipline.  She  was  of  "  a 
steady,  upright  life  and  conversation,  well  beloved 
by  her  friends  and  neighbours,  being  conscien- 
tiously careful  not  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  to 
any."  She  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  of  the 
Second  month,  1759,  aged  47  years,  wanting  two 
days. 

ELIZABETH   SHOTWELL. 

Elizabeth  Shotwell  was  born  in  Shrewsbury, 
East  Jersey,  the  29th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1677, 
"  She  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  her  testimo- 
ny, being  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  of  gos- 
pel love  and  simplicity,  was  well  accepted,  her  life 
and  conversation  being  agreeable  thereto.  She 
was  diligent  in  attending  religious  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  and  was  esteemed  and  be- 
loved amongst  us." 

She  departed  this  life.  Third  month  23d,  1759, 
in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


discharge  of  our  duty  in  that  state  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  us,  unavoidably  causes  distrac- 
tion, we  nevertheless  carry  within  us  a  fire,  which 
never  goes  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  nourishes  a 
secret  prayer,  which  is  a  lamp  incessantly  burning 
before  the  throne  of  God  ;  "  if  we  sleep,  our  heart 
waketh." — Feiitlon. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
BEAUTY  IS  VAIN. 
ProT.  xxxi.  30. 
Ves  I  Beauty  is  vain  ;  see  the  flower, 

How  quickly  it  passeth  away, 
Thougli  sweetness  and  beauty  its  dower. 

They  save  not  from  frost,  or  decay  ; 
Yet  the  odour  long  lingers  around  where  they  f:\ll, 
The  breath  of  sweet  fragrance  dispensing  to  all. 

Yes  !  Beauty  is  vaiu  ;  see  the  maid, 

All  blooming  in  health,  with  a  skin 
Yfhere  Uie  lily  and  rose  are  displayed, 

Soft  blending  all  homage  to  win, 
\Vhilst   the   fair  open    brow,  and  tlie  ronnd    blushing 

cheek, 
or  ivory  pure,  and  of  sun-setting  speak. 

Yet  sickness  her  colours  will  dip, 

Then  sallow  the  fair  forehead  grows. 
And  soon,  on  the  cheek  and  the  lip, 

She  whitens  the  red-blushing  rose; 
And  death,  a  dull  yellow  complexion,  at  last, 

Will,  o'er  lip,  cheek  and  forehead,  unchangeably  cast 

Yes  !  Beauty  is  vain,  for  it  flies  ; 

But  she  who  is  fearing  the  Lord, 
Shall  have  in  sufficient  supplies. 

The  good  that  his  treasures  afford, 
And  when  earthly  endearments  and  duties  shall  cease. 
She  shall  shine  in  the  beauty  of  pureuess  and  peace. 


The  Spirit  of  Prayer, 

The  most  excellent  prayer  is  nothing  else  but 
the  love  of  God  ;  its  excellency  consists  not  in  the 
multitude  of  words,  for  they  are  not  necessary  to 
make  known  unto  God  the  sentiments  of  our 
hearts. 

True  prayer  then  is  that  of  the  heart,  and  the 
heart  can  only  ask  that  which  it  desires.  To  pray 
then  is  to  desire,  but  this  desire  mu^t  be  according 
to  the  will  of  God.  They  always  pray  whose 
hearts  always  feel  true  love  and  desire.  That  love 
which  is  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  their  souls,  praj's 
without  ceasing ;  even  while  the  spirit  cannot  be 
actually  attentive.  God  ceases  not  to  regard  in 
the  soul  that  desire  which  ho  forms  himself,  though 
the  soul  is  not  always  conscious  of  it :  it  is  a  secret 
Toice  which  perpetually  draws  down  his  mercies; 
it  is  this  spirit,  which,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  Helpeth 
our  infirmities,  and  maketh  intercession  for  us, 
with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  *    *    * 

When  we  are  busied  in  outward  things,  and  the 


For  "  The  Friend." 

As  very  many  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend" 
are  familiar  with  the  stereoscope,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  one  which  aifords  a  great  deal  of  rational 
enjoyment,  we  think  it  will  interest  them  to  obtain 
some  hints  respecting  the  principle  upon  which  the 
eficct  produced  by  it  depends,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained  without  the 
aid  of  the  instrument.  We  therefore  ofler  for  their 
perusal  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  a 
back  number  of  Chambers'  Journal,  headed,  "  On 
Squinting  as  one  of  the  Arts." 

"It  was  announced  at  the  time  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  stereoscope,  that  the  same  result: 
might  be  produced  without  the  instrument  as  with 
it,  by  the  simple  convergence  of  the  eyes  to  a  point 
in  front  of  and  between  the  two  diagrams.  There 
were  few,  however,  who  tried  the  experiment  with 
success,  and  fewer  still  who  arrived  at  any  conclu 
sion  as  to  how  the  appearance  of  solidity  was  pro 
duced  by  these  means.  Squinting,  in  fact,  with 
precision  is  a  difiicult  matter.  With  most  persons 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  eyes  to  a  point  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  inches  in  front  of  the  nose,  would 
probably  be  not  attended  with  immediate  suece 
and  to  bring  that  point  back  or  throw  it  forward 
an  inch  at  the  word  of  command  would  require 
some  practice.  The  fingers,  however,  must  learn 
to  measure  on  the  violin  lengths  which  are  cal- 
culable with  mathematical  nicety,  before  the  right 
note  can  be  sounded  ;  and  so,  all  the  other  arts 
presuppose  the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  dexterity.  If  any  possess,  or  have  e 
teen  pence  to  spare  upon,  the  well-known  stereo- 
scopic slides  which  consist  of  mathematical  figures 
in  white  lines  on  a  black  ground,  let  him  endeavour 
as  hereunder  written.  Holding  one  about  a  foot 
from  him,  and  directly  in  front,  let  him  place  the 
point  of  a  pencil  in  the  centre  between  the  two 
diagrams,  and  then  move  it  gradually  towards  hii 
eyes,  steadily  looking  at  it.     At  first,  the  two  dia 


grams  will  be  seen  as  four,  for  no  single  object  i  \ 
pears  single  to  us  unless  we  are  looking  directlji 
it,  as  may  be  verified  by  holding  a  printed  piy 
about  half  a  foot  behind  a  candle  and  trying) 
read  it  through  the  flame,  when  the  flame  will  j| 
seen  double.  As  the  pencil,  however,  approach  | 
a  point  will  soon  be  reached  when  the  four  d| 
grams  will  have  become  three,  the  two  middle  oi  | 
approaching  one  another,  and  at  last  coalescij 
Here  stop,  and  looking  still  at  the  pencil,  suddeij 
withdraw  it,  and  leave  the  eyes  fixed  upon  the  po 
where  it  was.  A  stereoscopic  image  is  now  visii 
to  those  who  will  take  a  little  trouble  to  see 
Not  the  same,  however,  as  the  same  slide  Avill  gi 
through  the  stereoscope,  but  that  reversed.  8. 
teen  out  of  the  twenty-five  which  form  the  set  i 
reversible  without  distortion  ;  the  others  are  sim{ 
thrown  into  Chinese  perspective.  As  we  are  (x 
cerned  only  to  view  the  middle  one,  the  outsi 
diagrams  of  the  three  are  in  our  way ;  can  we 
get  rid  of  them  ?  The  triple  appearance  is  simj 
accounted  for  :  the  right  eye  looking  at  the  U 
hand  picture  still  sees  the  other  one — ^just  | 
though  looking  at  one  candle,  we  still  are  conscij 
of  another,  if  it  happens  to  be  near  it — and  | 
left  eye,  again,  though  it  is  looking  across  at  t 
other  picture,  still  sees  out  of  its  corner  that  whi 
immediately  in  front  of  it.  To  shut  the  obti 
sive  images  out,  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  card  witt 
hole  in  it  about  an  inch  square  :  this  held  with  t 
middle  point  of  the  hole  where  the  pencil  was  \ 
fore  it  was  withdrawn,  will  let  the  stereoicoj 
image  through,  and  stop  the  two  others. 

"A  small  cardboard  box  about  the  size  and  sha 
of  an  ordinary  stereoscope,  with  such  a  screen 
we  have  described  fixed  permanently  in  it  at  t 
proper  distance — which  may  readily  be  l^iuucl  1 
experiment — and  two  holes  at  the  top  for  the  ejt 
will,  we  may  promise  our  readers,  fully  n.pay  ^ 
small  investment  of  ingenuity  and  trouble  requij 
for  its  construction.  If  across  the  aperture  of  i 
screen  a  thread  is  stretched  with  a  small  knot 
the  centre,  it  will  generally  direct  the  eyes  even 
the  uninitiated  squinter  at  once  to  the  precise  pd 
at  which  the  stereoscopic  effect  starts  into  vie 
We  have  thus  not  only  put  ourselves  out  of  all« 
ligation  to  lenses,  but  we  have  obtained  a  la 
curious  and  interesting  result.  The  solid  itnfl 
we  now  see  differs,  as  we  have  said,  from  \\ 
which  the  same  diagrams  produce  for  us  wlj 
looked  at  through  the  ordinary  stereoscope.  . 
seems  nearer  to  the  eyes,  and  smaller  than  befa 
and  is,  besides,  reversed,  concavities  having  bec(^ 
convex,  a  raised  pyramid  showing  like  a  hoU 
box,  and  a  railway  tunnel  being  turned  inside  o 
as  one  might  serve  a  stocking.  Does  any  one  a 
the  reason,  he  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  further: 
struction.  Perchance,  friend,  thou  knowc^t  i 
the  distinction  between  fore  and  aft  squinting.  1 
former  of  these  mysteries  of  the  art  we  have 
ready  descanted  upon  ;  the  latter,  though  not  gci 
rally  open  to  neophytes,  we  are  not  unwiUiug 
divulge. 

"  There  are,  we  imagine,  few  persons  who  c 
readily  converge  their  eyes  to  a  point_/}»V/a  /■  fr 
them  than  two  objects,  as  two  candles,  so  a,s  to 
an  image  of  a  third  candle  between  them.  It 
not,  however,  by  any  means  an  unattainable  fe 
The  first  condition  of  success  is  that  the  two  ( 
jects  be  nearer  together  than  the  two  eyes.  1 
ordinary  stereoscope  slides  are  unfit  for  the  p 
pose  of  these  further  experiments,  correspondi 
points  upon  them  being  not  closer  to  one  anotl 
than  two  inches  and  a  half.  Some  of  these  g( 
metrical  diagrams  which  we  have  mentioned,  i 
however,  so  simple  that  they  may  readily  be  dra 
to  a  diminished  scale.     With  a  pair  so  drawn,! 
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apt  may  be  made.  A  hint  to  success  may  be 
shed  from  these  considerations.  We  shall 
;  as  before,  to  banish  the  two  side-images ;  but 
le  eyes  are  now  not  to  cross  in  front  of  the 
rams,  the  left-hand  diagram  must  be  concealed 
the  right  eye,  and  conversely,  so  that  the  eyes 
look  straight  forward  at  the  pictures  in  front 
em  respectively.  To  do  this  at  once  will  there- 
simplity  the  problem.  Place  the  two  diagrams 
ly  close  together  upon  the  table ;  hold  a  card 
cally  as  a  wall  of  partition  between  them,  so 
the  eyes  may  look  each  down  a  different  side 
e  card.  Soon  a  single  picture  will  be  seen,  or 
er,  we  should  say,  a  solid  image  produced  by 
combination  of  the  two  pictures.  This  image 
be  the  same  as  is  produced  in  the  ordinary 
ioscope  by  the  same  diagrams  placed  in  the 
3  way  :  so  that,  if  we  construct  a  small  box 
a  vertical  wall  of  partition  permanently  fixed 
we  have  a  houie-madc  stereoscope  without  kn- 
its only  imperfection  being  that  it  is  not 
ted  for  viewing  pictures  of  the  size  of  those 
which  photography  now  so  abundantly  sup- 
us.  These  may  be  used  with  the  box  we 
described,  and  since  that  will  reverse  them, 
age  and  highly  curious  results  will  sometimes 
reduced.  The  foreground  of  a  landscape,  for 
ince,  may  retire  into  the  distance,  and  the  ob- 
in  the  background  come  forward,  while  a  street 
be  thrown  into  perspective  that  agrees  better 
Hogarth's  caricature  than  with  the  rules  of 
Academy.  If  we  cut  a  slide  in  two,  however 
make  the  diagrams  change  sides,  our  first  box 
unite  them  into  a  true  solid  image,  while 
of  the  construction  last  described  would,  if  the 
mce  between  our  eyes  were  greater  than  it 
)rt  them.  The  lenses  of  a  stereoscope,  there- 
aid  us  in  two  ways ;  they  give  us  the  ad  van- 
1  of  viewing  larger  pictures ;  and  again,  save 
he  trouble  of  finding  the  right  point  at  which 
ook,  by  artificially  placing  the  two  pictures 
ther,  and  leaving  us  to  look  at  them  at  our 
re.  For  our  part,  gratefully  acknowledging 
assistance,  we  yet  contend  that  as  long  as  th( 
:  axes  remain  uneducated,  men  will  not  appre 
at  its  true  value  a  discovery  which  throws 
•  light  on  part  of  the  mystery  of  vision,  and 
nctly  gives  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  idea. 
,t  we  obtain  our  perception  of  solidity  from  the 
that  the  two  images  of  a  solid  body  formed 
he  two  eyes  are  dissimilar,  could  not  be  demon- 
ted  otherwise  than  by  recombining  two  such 
imilar  plane  images,  and  obtaining  therefrom  a 
leption  of  solidity.*  Herein  was  the  art  of 
nting  the  handmaid  to  science.  Most  persons, 
rding  the  stereoscope  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
ical  instr-ument,'  are  content  to  set  its  wonders 
n  to  natural  magic,  or  say  generally  that  it  is 
llusion  of  the  eyes.  True  ;  but  as  it  is  an  iliu- 
which  any  one  with  ten  minutes'  practice,  may 
oduce  at  pleasure  without  any  instrument  what- 
~-and  helps,  moreover,  wonderfully  to  explain 
other  illusion  of  our  seeing  things  as  they 
ly  are,  it  is  well  to  try  our  own  powers,  and 
3ct  upon  what  they  make  manifest  to  us.  There- 
do  we  advocate  an  art,  through  the  practice  of 
ch  a  few  minds  in  the  present  generation  have 
led  up  to  the  discovery  of  highly  interesting 
hs  of  science,  and  the  multitude  enjoy  a  plea- 
i  which  never  would  have  existed  but  for  that 
sovery.     There  must  be  something  in  it. 


The  dissimilarity  of  tliese  "plane  imnges,"  as  deliiie- 
tbe  photographs,  will,  by  iuspectiou,  be  seen  to 
sist  in  one  representing  tlie  image  of  the  objects  de- 
ated  as  seen  by  the  right  and  the  other  as  seen  by 
left  eye. 


Foi-  "  I'bb  Friend." 

Sarah  [l;ncs]  Grnbb. 

"  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord." 

Children  and  young  people  have  always  been 
objects  of  Di\nne  regard,  and  of  the  tender  concern 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  They  are  esteemed  the 
beauty  of  the  present,  and  must  be  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding time.  Their  elder  friends,  on  whom  the 
ark  of  the  testimonies  has  been  placed,  look  to 
them  for  its  support  and  preservation,  as  they  shall 
soon  rest  from  their  labours.     When  they  feel  the 

portance  of  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  recur  to  his  mercy  to 
them  in  their  childhood,  how  he  solteued  their 
hearts,  showed  them  their  wrong  di  iugs,  and  by 
the  cords  of  his  love  drew  them  to  himself,  and 
led  them  into  covenant  to  follow  Him  in  the  path- 
way of  holiness,  and  they  remember  the  peace  and 
joy  he  gave  them  as  they  obeyed  Him,  a  measure 
of  the  same  love  fills  their  hearts  at  times  towards 
the  rising  generation,  and  fervent  prayer  is  raised 
that  the  Lord  will,  in  like  manner,  lay  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  bless  them,  and  bring  them  into 
the  ranks  of  his  army.  If  young  people  obey  the 
Truth,  he  shows  them  the  emptiness  of  all  that  the 
world  can  give,  and  raises  aspirations  after  du- 
rable riches  and  righteousness  that  never  fade.  The 
expansion  of  the  mind,  thereby  elevated  above  the 
sordid  pleasures  of  time,  is  altogether  different,  and 
beyond  the  enlargement,  produced  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  human  science  and  learning,  which  often 
puffs  up  the  possessor.  But  communion  with  the 
iSaviour  in  the  light  of  his  Holy  Spirit  humbles 
man,  expels  the  darkness  of  the  natural  mind,  puts 
off  the  corrupt  nature  with  its  evil  deeds, "and  opens 
the  way  for  the  setting  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  heart,  by  which,  according  to  his  will,  we  are 
favoured  at  times,  to  sit  in  heavenly  pla( 
Christ  Jesus. 

In  this  way,  the  obedient  soul  becomes  gradually 
restored  into  the  Divine  image,  and  persevering  in 
humble  dependence  upon  the  Lord,  and  in  faith- 
fulness to  all  his  requirings,  through  the  help  and 
teachings  of  his  Grace,  such  will  be  built  upon  the 
Rock  of  ages,  prepared  to  receive  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom,  that  are  hid  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  be  made  pillars  in  the  house  of  God 
having  his  name  inscribed  upon  them ;  and  thej 
hall  go  no  more  out.  They  are  redeemed  from 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  all  its  empty  honour: 

aving  their  affections  set  on  things  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

It  is  the  duty  of  young  people,  to  engage  in 
some  lawful  business  for  their  livelihood,  but  it  is 
often  a  question,  whether  many  are  not  so  closely 
occupied  in  worldly  pursuits,  as  to  absorb  that  por 
tion  of  their  time  and  talents,  that  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  others.  Industry  kept  within  proper  limits 
is  healthful  and  beneficial  to  body  and  mind.  Di- 
ligence in  business,  connected  with  fervency  of  spi- 
rit, serving  the  Lord,  is  obligatory  on  the  christian 
but  the  object  of  our  creation  is  not  to  make  money 
and  worship  Mammon.  It  would,  however,  seen 
that  the  slavery,  into  which  most  business  men 
plunge  themselves,  indicates  that  they  believe  the 
object  of  this  state  of  existence,  is  to  heap  up  earthly 
treasure,  and  take  their  enjoyment  from  its  posses- 
sion, and  the  evanescent  gratifications  it  procures. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  religion  is  secondary,  or  is 
no  part  of  their  concern,  and  as  body  and  mind 
wear  out,  wealth  is  the  only  prop  they  have  to  lean 
upon,  being  destitute  of  that  trust  in  God,  and  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  immortality,  which  his  new-born 
sons  and  daughters  are  favoured  with.  But  what 
a  deplorable  object  is  such  a  person,  when  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  1 


Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb  was  visited  in  childhood  by 
her  Saviour,  and  taking  his  yoke  upon  her,  she 
was  at  an  early  period  prepared  by  him,  and  gitted 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  She  was  not  only 
qualified  to  testify  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  but  also 
to  declare  atid  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
as  opened  to  i^'riends,  against  the  attempted  inno- 
vations of  her  day.  In  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ,  she  was  frequently  engaged  to  plead  with 
the  young  people  to  come  to  Christ,  and  suffer  him 
to  fit  them  for  his  service.  Among  her  letters  we 
have  the  following,  addressed  to  a  "  Young  Friend." 

'  And   now,  my  precious ,  let  me   charge 

thee  to  endeavour  to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  thy 
dear  Saviour,  who  would  increasingly  give  thee  to 

Ik  with  him  in  the  '  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,' 
the  righteousness  of  those  who  resign  themselves  to 
notified  by  Him.  Ah!  this  clothing  is  worth 
having ;  purchased  for  us  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
immaculate,  who  freely  grants  the  lovely  robe  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  refining  ope- 
rations of  his  blessed  Spirit.  It  is  true  that  we 
must  come  through  much  or  great  tribulation,  to 
obtain  the  rich  covering  ;  and  surely  thy  youthful 
days  have  been,  often  and  many  days  of  deep  suf- 
fering. Thou  hast  been  as  one  that  went  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships ;  hast  seen  '  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.'  Thy  bark,  tossed 
and  tried,  has  been  like 'a  drunken  man,' who  'reels 
to  and  fro,'  and  again  thy  Almighty  Helper  deli- 
vered thee.  He  designs  to  show  forth  his  own 
glory  through  thee,  as  well  as  in  thee.  Oh,  stand 
at  his  di.-^posal.  He  hath  brought  thee  through  a 
day  of  cloudiness  and  of  thick  darkness;  of  per- 
plexity and  treading  down ;  and  shall  He  not 
be  magnified  in  giving  thee  now  to  stand  on  the 
'sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,'  (a  state  of  dan- 
ger,) but  where  the  harp  of  victory  is  found  in  the 
hand,  with  the  song  in  the  mouth,  '  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ; 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints ; 
who  shall  not  fear  thee.' 

"  It  is  profitable  to  retire  each  day,  and  in  no- 
thingness and  in  silence,  seek  the  Lord.  It  helps 
us.  It  may  not  seem  to  profit  at  the  time,  but  it 
no  doubt  is  praying  in  secret ;  and  our  Father,  who 
sees  in  secret,  rewards  us  openly  by  correcting  our 
proneness  to  trifle  away  the  strength  of  the  mind, 
and  checking  our  natural  temper ;  for  there  is 
something  in  all  which  requires  the  regulating 
power  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  meek  and  low  of 
heart." 

In  another  she  writes  :  "  Oh,  there  is  nothing 
like  living  under  a  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency, 
and  looking  to  that  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
which  teachcth  us  all  things,  and  which  is  '  truth 
and  no  lie,'  in  other  words,  the  unflattering  wit- 
ness. Where  thou  hast  suffered  loss,  has  chiefly  been 
in  concluding  too  readily,  that  others  were  as  in- 
genuous as  thyself,  and  so  trusting  their  profes- 
sions beyond  what  they  deserved.  This  has  brought 
thee  into  trouble  again  and  again,  but  the  gracious 
eye  of  Israel's  Shepherd  has  watched  over  thee  ; 
He  has  reached  forth  the  crook  of  his  judgments, 
and  raised  the  voice  of  his  love,  and  I  beheve  has 
not  had  to  deal  with  one  wilfully  wandering,  one 
whom  I  humbly  hope  He  yet  cares  for  in  the  sheep- 
fold,  and  whom  he  Will  feed  in  the  pastures  of  life, 
making  strong  for  Himself." 

"  Just  now  I  recal  to  mind,  that  Christopher 
Healy,  from  America,  told  us  in  the  Select  Yearly 
Sleeting,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  to  '  let  no- 
thing move  us  from  our  steadfastness  in  Christ 

Jesus.'     Oh,  my  loved ,  instead  of  anything 

moving  thee,  may  thy  steadfastness  increase  I  For 
surely,  'flesh  and  blood  huth  not  revealed  to  thee,' 
that  to  which  thou  makest  so  full  an  acknowlcdg- 
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ment,  but  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  who 
I  trust  designs  to  accomplish  his  ovru  work  in  thee. ' 
He  has  already  brought  thee  through  many  pain- 
ful feelings,  like  the  furnace  being  heated  to  try  and 
refine^  and  now  he  would  choose  thee.  Be  faithful 
to  every  manifestation  of  His  will,  who  would  tho- 
roughly sanctify,  yea,  who  would  dignify  with  the 
blessed  gifts  and  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit." 

Many  who  have  long  mourned  over  the  defec- 
tions through  the  Society,  are  secretly  breathing 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  the  truth  may  spring 
up  more  generally  among  our  beloved  young 
Friends,  that  they  may  be  equipped  as  a  band  for 
the  defence  of  tbe  gospel  testimonies,  that  have 
been  dear  to  us  from  the  beginning.  Though  not 
a  few  have  forsaken  the  christian  principles,  re- 
quired of  us  to  support  in  life  and  conduct,  in  plain- 
ness of  apparel,  language,  and  mode  of  living,  yet 
let  not  the  example  of  apostate  professors,  have  any 
influence  to  draw  you  aside  from  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  our  forefathers.  If  it  seems  evil  to 
others  to  serve  the  Lord,  "  choose  you  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve,"  and  adopt  the  resolution  of 
faithful  Joshua,  "  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord."  In  no  other  way  can  you  find 
peace  and  true  happiness,  or  confer  comfort  upon 
your  older  Friends.  Your  dedication  to  the  Lord 
would  be  like  marrow  to  their  bones ;  and  seeing  it 
they  could  say,  "  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion." David  testifies  of  the  joys  in  serving  the 
Lord  ;  "  thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life  ;  in  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  forevermore." 


For  "The  Friond." 

Slavery   in  Cuba. 

A  few  months  since,  R.  H.  Dana,  of  Boston, 
made  a  short  visit  to  Cuba,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished a  small  volume,  entitled  "  To  Cuba  and 
Back."  His  observations  on  the  condition  of  the 
servile  population  appear  to  be  candid  and  discri- 
minating; we  venture  to  extract  a  portion  of  them. 

"  To  ascertain  the  condition  of  slaves  in  Cuba, 
two  things  are  to  be  considered :  first,  the  laws, 
and  secondly,  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  writ- 
ten laws  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining. 
As  to  their  execution,  there  is  room  for  opinion. 

At  this  point  one  general  remark  should  be 
made,  which  I  deem  to  be  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  laws  relating  to  slavery  do  not  ema- 
nate from  the  slave-holding  mind ;  nor  are  they 
interpreted  or  executed  by  the  slave-holding  class. 
The  slave  benefits  by  the  division  of  power  and 
property  between  the  two  rival  and  even  hostile 
races  of  whites,  the  Creoles  and  the  Spaniards. 
Spain  is  not  slave-holding  at  home ;  and  so  long 
as  the  laws  are  made  in  Spain,  and  the  civil  offices 
are  held  by  Spaniards  only,  the  slave  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  the  conflict  of  interest  and  prin- 
ciples, between  the  two  classes  that  are  concerned 
in  his  bondage. 

The  fact  that  one  negro  in  every  four  is  free,  in- 
dicates that  the  laws  favour  emancipation.  They 
do  both  favour  emancipation,  and  favour  the  free 
blacks  after  emancipation.  The  stranger  visiting 
Havana  will  see  a  regiment  of  one  thousand  free 
black  volunteers,  parading  with  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  the  white  volunteers,  and  keeping  guard 
in  the  Alva  Pia.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
bearing  arms  and  performing  military  duty  as  vo- 
lunteers, is  esteemed  an  honour  and  privilege,  and 
is  not  allowed  to  the  whites  of  Creole  birth,  except 
to  a  few  who  are  favoured  by  the  government,  the 
significance  of  this  fact  may  be  appreciated.  The 
Cuban  slave-holders  are  more  impatient  under  this 
favouring  of  the  free  blacks,  than  under  almost 


any  other  act  of  the  government.  They  see  in  it 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  to  secure 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  free  blacks, 
in  case  of  a.  revolutionary  movement — to  set  race 
against  race,  and  to  make  the  free  blacks  familiar 
with  military  duty,  while  the  whites  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  of  it.  In  point  of  civil  privileges, 
the  free  blacks  are  the  equals  of  the  whites.  In 
courts  of  law,  as  witnesses  or  parties,  no  difference 
is  known ;  and  they  have  the  same  rights  as  to  the 
holding  of  lands  and  other  property.  As  to  their 
social  position,  I  have  not  the  means  of  speaking. 
I  should  think  it  quite  as  good  as  it  is  in  New  Eng- 
land, if  not  better. 

So  far  as  to  the  po-sition  of  the  blacks,  when  free. 
The  laws  also  directly  favour  emancipation.  Every 
slave  has  a  right  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  have 
himself  valued,  and  on  paying  the  valuation  to 
receive  his  free  papers.  The  valuation  is  made 
by  three  assessors,  of  whom  the  master  nominates 
one,  and  the  magistrate  the  other  two.  The  slave 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  the  entire  valuation  at  once  ; 
but  may  pay  it  in  instalments,  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  each.  These  payments  are  not  made 
as  mere  advances  of  money,  on  the  security  of  the 
master's  receipt,  but  are  part  purchases.  Each 
payment  makes  the  slave  an  owner  of  such  a 
portion  of  himself,  ^jro  parte  indivisa,  or  as  the 
common  law  would  say,  in  tenancy-common,  with 
his  master.  If  the  valuation  be  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  pays  one  hundred  dollars,  he  is 
owned,  one-tenth  by  himself,  and  nine-tenths  by 
his  master.  It  has  been  said,  in  nearly  all  the 
American  books  on  Cuba,  that,  on  paying  a  share, 
he  becom'es  entitled  to  a  corresponding  share  of 
his  time  and  labour;  but,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  get,  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
payment  affects  the  proprietary  title,  but  not  the 
usufruct.  Until  all  is  paid,  the  master's  dominion 
over  the  slave  is  not  reduced,  as  respects  either 
discipline,  or  labour,  or  right  of  transfer ;  but  if  the 
slave  is  sold,  or  goes  by  operation  of  law  to  heirs 
or  legatees,  or  creditors,  they  take  only  the  inte- 
rest not  paid  for,  subject  to  the  right  of  future 
payment  under  the  valuation. 

There  is  another  provision,  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  not  appear  very  important,  but  which  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  tbink,  the  best  practical  protection  the 
slave  has  against  ill-treatment  by  his  master :  that 
is,  the  right  to  a  compulsory  sale.  A  slave  may, 
on  the  same  process  of  valuation,  compel  his  master 
to  transfer  him  to  any  person  who  will  pay  the 
money.  For  this  purpose,  he  need  establish  no 
cause  of  complaint  It  is  enough  if  he  desire  to  be 
transferred,  and  some  one  is  willing  to  buy  him. 
This  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  master,  and  an 
inducement  to  him  to  remove  special  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction;  and  it  enables  the  better  class  of 
slave-holders  in  a  neighbourhood,  if  cases  of  ill- 
usage  are  known,  to  relieve  the  slave,  without  con- 
tention or  pecuniary  loss. 

In  making  the  valuation,  whether  for  emancipa- 
tion or  compulsory  transfer,  the  slave  is  to  be  esti- 
mated at  his  value  as  a  common  labourer,  accord- 
ing to  his  strength,  age,  and  health.  If  he  knows 
an  art  or  trade,  however  much  that  may  add  to 
his  value,  only  one  hundred  dollars  can  be  added 
to  the  estimate  for  this  trade  or  art.  Thus  the 
skill,  industry,  and  character  of  the  slave,  do  not 
furnish  an  obstacle  to  his  emancipation  or  transfer. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  his  trade  or  art  adds  to 
his  value,  above  one  hundred  dollars  is,  in  fact,  a 
capital  for  his  benefit. 

There  are  otber  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
slave,  which,  although  tbey  make  even  a  better 
show  on  paper,  are  of  less  practical  value.  On 
complaint  and  proof  of  cruel  treatment,  the  law 


will  dissolve  the  relation  between  master  and  sla 
No  slave  can  be  flogged  with  more  than  twcn 
five  lashes,  by  the  master's  authority.  If  his 
fence  is  thought  greater  than  that  punishment  ^ 
suffice  for,  the  public  authorities  must  be  called 
A  slave  mother  may  buy  tbe  freedom  of  her  inf; 
for  twenty-five  dollars.  If  slaves  have  been  m 
ried  by  the  church,  they  cannot  be  separal 
against  their  will ;  and  the  mother  has  the  right 
keep  her  nursing  child.  Each  slave  is  entitled  ! 
his  time  on  Sundays  and  all  other  holidays,  ij 
yond  two  hours  allowed  for  necessary  labour,  e 
cept  on  sugar  estates  during  the  grinding  seas( 
Erery  slave  born  on  the  island  is  to  be  baptiz 
and  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  recei 
christian  burial.  Formerly,  there  were  provisio 
requiring  religious  services  and  instruction  on  ea 
plantation,  according  to  its  size  ;  but  I  believe  the 
are  either  repealed,  or  become  a  dead  letter.  The 
are  also  provisions  respecting  the  food,  clothit 
and  treatment  of  slaves  in  other  respects,  and  t 
providing  of  a  sick  room  and  medicines,  ka. ;  ai 
the  government  has  appointed  magistrates,  sty! 
Syndicos,  numerous  enough,  and  living  in  all  loc 
lities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  petitio 
and  complaints  of  slaves,  and  to  the  measures  i 
lating  to  their  sale,  transfer  or  emancipation. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  I  have  litl 
or  no  personal  knowledge  to  oflFer ;  but  some  thin^ 
I  think,  I  may  treat  as  reasonably  sure,  from  d 
own  observation,  and  from  the  concurrent  tes 
mony  of  books,  and  of  persons  of  all  classes  wi 
whom  I  have  conversed. 

The  rule  respecting  religion  is  so  far  observed 
this,  that  infants  are  baptized,  and  all  recei 
christian  burial.  But  there  is  no  enforcement 
the  obligation  to  give  the  slaves  religious  instru 
tion,  or  to  allow  them  to  attend  public  religio 
service.  Most  of  those  in  the  rural  districts  see  i 
church  and  no  priest,  from  baptism  to  burial, 
they  do  receive  religious  instruction,  or  have  re' 
gious  services  provided  for  them,  it  is  the  free  g 
of  the  master. 

Marriage  by  the  church  is  seldom  celebrate 
As  in  the  Roman  church,  marriage  is  a  sacrame 
and  indissoluble,  it  entails  great  inconvenience  upi 
the  master,  as  regards  sales  or  mortgages,  and  is 
restraint  on  the  negroes  themselves,  to  which  it 
not  always  easy  to  reconcile  them.  Consequent 
marriages  are  usually  performed  by  the  mast 
only,  and  of  course  carry  with  them  no  legal  rigl 
or  duties.  Even  this  imperfect  and  dissoluble  co 
nection  has  been  but  little  attended  to."     *     * 

(To  be  concluded.) 


On  the  Inward  Teaching  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  (Rom.  viii.,  Jol 
xiv.,)  tbat  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us;  th 
it  acts  there;  that  it  there  prays  without  ccasinj 
that  it  there  asks  for  us  what  we  ourselves  km 
not  how  to  ask  for;  that  it  animates  us,  speaks  to 
in  silence,  suggests  all  truth  to  us,  and  unites  us 
to  itself,  that  we  become  one  spirit  with  God.  HetJi 
is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit :  1  Cor.  vi.  1 

This  is  what  the  teachers  who  are  furthest  I 
moved  from  the  inward  life  cannot  avoid  acknoi 
ledging.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  principles, 
their  practice,  they  aim  at  supposing  that  the  oi 
ward  written  law,  or  at  most  a  certain  light,  d 
rived  from  Scripture  and  reasoning,  is  what  i 
wardly  enlightens  us,  and  that  afterwards  our  re 
son  acts  of  itself  from  tbat  instruction.  They  « 
teem  not  enough  that  inward  teacher,  which  is  tl 
Holy  Spirit,  and  which  effects  all  in  us.  lie 
the  soul  of  our  soul :  we  could  not  form  a  tboug 
or  desire  but  through  him.  Alas !  how  great  th 
is  our  blindness !  we  esteem  ourselves  as  if  alone 
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i  inward  sanctuary,  and,  quite  the  contrary, 
is  more  intimately  there  than  we  ourselves. 
irhaps  it  will  be  said,  "  What  then  ;  are  we  in- 
lir'  Yes,  without  doubt.  Without  the  actual 
•ation  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  we  could  neither 
ill,  or  believe  any  good.  We  are  then  always 
red,  but  wc  incessantly  stifle  this  inspiration, 
ceases  not  to  speak,  but  the  noise  and  hurry 
ings  without,  and  our  passions  within,  deafen, 
hinder  us  from  attending  to  him.  We  must 
!e  every  creature,  we  must  silence  ourselves 
to  hear,  in  a  profound  stillness  of  the  soul, 
inexpressible  voice  of  Christ,  the  bridegroom 
ir  souls.  We  must  bo  very  attentive,  for  it  is 
t  and  still  voice,  which  is  not  to  be  heard  but 
lose  who  listen  to  it  alone.  Oh,  how  seldom 
the  soul  keep  silence  enough  to  let  God  speak ! 
lowest  whisper  of  our  vain  desires,  or  self-love 
tion  to  itself,  disturbs  all  the  words  of  the 
t  of  God.  We  hear  plain  enough  that  he  asks 
lomething ;  but  we  know  not  what  he  says, 
are  often  glad  not  to  understand  it.  The 
est  reserve,  the  least  regard  for  self,  the  least 
of  understanding  too  plainly,  that  God  asks 
than  we  are  willing  to  give  him,  disturbs 
nward  voice.  Shall  we  be  surprised  then,  if 
any,  even  pious  persons,  but  still  full  of  amuse- 
3,  vain  desires,  false  wisdom,  and  confidence  in 
own  virtues,  cannot  hear  it,  and  regard  this 
rd  voice  as  a  fanatical  chimera.  Alas,  what 
d  they  bo  at  by  their  disdainful  reasonings  t 
ivhat  purpose  would  the  outward  word  of 
lers  be,  and  even  of  the  Scriptures,  if  it  were 
lor  the  inward  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
i  them  all  their  efficacy  ?  The  outward  word 
le  gospel  itself,  without  this  living  efficacious 
I  within,  would  be  but  an  empty  sound.  It 
3  letter  that  alone  killcth,  and  the  spirit  that 

giveth  life.  O  word,  0  eternal  and  all 
irful  word  of  the  Father,  it  is  thou  that  speak 
a  the  bottom  of  our  souls !     That  word  which 

ded  out  of  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  during 
lays  of  his  mortal  lile,  would  not  have  h 
li  virtue,  nor  been  productive  of  such  fruits  on 
1,  but  because  it  was  animated  by  this  word  of 
ivhioh  is  the  word  itself.  This  made  Peter  say 
I,  to  wliom  shall  ive  go  1  Thou  hast  the 
Is  of'  eternal  life. 

is  then  not  only  the  outward  law  of  the  Gos- 
rhich  God  shows  us  inwardly  by  the  light  of 
n  and  faith ;  it  is  his  spirit  that  speaks,  that 
BS  us,  that  operates  in  us,  and  animates  us  : 
lat  it  is  this  spirit,  which  does  in  us  all  the 
1  we  do,  as  it  is  our  soul  that  animates  our  body 
regulates  all  its  motions.  It  is  then  true  that 
are  continually  inspired,  and  that  we  do  not 
the  life  of  grace,  but  so  far  as  we  partake  of 
inward  inspiration,  liut,  few  christians  are 
iblc  of  this ;  for  there  are  very  few,  who  by 
•  voluntary  dissipation,  or  their  resistance,  do 
destroy  it.  This  inspiration  instils  into  us 
lience,  patience,  sweetness,  huuiility,  and  all  the 
r  virtues  necessary  to  every  christian.  It  is  an 
tatiou  in  the  soul  to  obedience  and  resignation, 
xble  to  the  designs  of  the  love  of  God  :  it  con- 
3  not  iu  itself  any  presumptive  or  illusive  snare  : 
he  contrary,  it  preserves  us  in  the  hands  of 
,  attributing  everything  to  grace,  without  de^ 
ying  our  liberty,  and  leaving  nothing  to  pride 
nagination. 

hese  principles  being  laid  down,  it  must  be  ac 
wledged  that  God  speaks  iu  us.  He  speaks  ii 
enitent  sinners;  but  they  being  deafened  by 
noise  of  the  world,  and  their  passions,  cannot 
r  him  :  his  word  is  to  them  as  a  tale.  He 
iks  also  in  penitent  sinners ;  these  feel  a  remorse 
ouscionce,  and  that  remorse  is  the  voice  of  God 


which  reproaches  them  inwardly  for  their  sins,  where  war  has  not  only  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
When  these  sinners  arc  eflectually  touched,  they  earth,  but  has  slain  thousands  who  were  in  the 
find  no  dilliculty  in  understanding  tliis  secret  voice,  vigour  of  health,  and  where  tens  of  thousands  have 
for  it  is  that  which  smites  them  so  sharply.     It  is  been  wounded  and  maimed,  spreading  misery  and 


them  the  two-edged  sword  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
goes  to  t/u!  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit. 
God  causes  himself  to  be  felt,  tasted,  and  obeyed  ; 
they  hear  this  soft  voice,  which  conveys  into  their 
heart  a  tender  reproach,  and  by  this  the  heart  is 
broken.     This  is  true  and  pure  contrition.  *   *   * 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  a  sinner  of  small 
natural  understanding,  when  he  becomes  son.sibly 
afl'ected  with  the  love  of  God  and  a  sense  of  his 
error,  is  more  disposed  to  hear  this  inward  lan- 
guage of  the  spirit  of  grace,  than  some  enlightened 
md  learned  persons  who  are  grown  old  in  their 
own  wisdom.  God,  who  seeks  only  to  communicate 
himself,  finds  not  room  in  their  souls,  full  of  them- 

ves,  and  so  long  nourished  by  their  own  wisdom 

d  virtue ;  but  he  converses  freely  with  the  simple, 
and  as  the  Scriptures  say,  His  secret  is  with  the 
righteous. 

h  is  very  uncommon  for  such  as  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  God  to  fall  into  deliberate  sins.  Small 
faults  appear  great  in  our  eyes,  in  proportion  as 
the  pure  light  increases  in  our  souls ;  as  the  rising 
sun  discovers  to  us  with  more  exactness  and  clear- 
ness those  objects  which,  during  the  night,  we  could 
see  only  confusedly.  The  increase  ot  inward  light 
will  discover  many  imperfections,  in  a  far  worse 
light  than  they  have  hitherto  appeared.  Many 
miseries  will  be  seen  to  flow  out  of  the  heart,  which 
were  little  suspected  to  be  found  there.  A  soul 
that  depends  on  God  alone,  is  not  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  its  own  wretchedness ;  it  is  contented  to 
see  that  it  can  do  nothing  and  that  God  alone 
can  do  all. 

One  important  rule  is  to  abstain  from  sin  ;  let 
us  beware  of  resisting  or  extinguishing  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who  inwardly  warns  us  of  it.  Faults,  com- 
mitted through  precipitation  or  weakness,  are 
trifles  in  comparison  of  those  where  we  are  deaf  to 
the  secret  voice  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  which  speaks 
in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

When  any  thing  is  required  from  thee  that 
seems  impossible  to  nature,  say  to  thyself,  Nothing 
is  impossible  to  God. 

We  must  not  be  discouraged  either  by  the  ex- 
perience of  our  weakness,  or  the  dislike  of  a  busy 
life  if  we  are  engaged  in  it ;  it  is  a  mercy  from 
God  that  we  bewail  this  perturbation  j  and  the  be- 
wailing it  is  an  antidote  which  prevents  its  cor- 
rupting our  hearts. 

When  we  stumble,  or  even  fall,  let  us  think  of 
nothing  but  rising  again,  and  renewing  our  course 
— FeneloH. 
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The  accounts  received  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
our  widely  extended  country,  give  reason  to 
lieve  that  an  abundant  harvest  of  wheat,  rye  and 
oats  has  been  safely  gathered  in ;  and  the  crops  of 
corn  and  potatoes  are  represented  as  promising 
munificent  yield  ;  so  that  abundant  provision  has 
been  made,  and  is  making,  by  the  beneficent  Pr 
vider  for  and  Preserver  of  men  for  all  the  outward 
comforts  and  material  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  highly  favoured  land  ;  and  naught  is  wanting 
but  grateful  hearts  and  willing  minds  on  our  part, 
to  love  and  serve  Him  as  becomes  a  being  so  bless- 
ed, but  so  weak  and  dependant  as  man  is. 

If  we  reflect  how  severely  some  of  the  nations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  suffered, 


dismay  into  hundreds  of  homes,  to  which  neither 
pity  nor  relief  will  ever  be  extended,  where  disease 
and  want  have  kept  equal  pace  with  the  march  of  the 
contending  armies  ;  and  that  while  sj  many  of  our 
fellow  beings  have  thus  been  subjected  to  indescri- 
bable suffering,  our  country  has  been  blessed  with 
abundance,  and  preserved  in  peace  and  general 
health,  it  ought  to  fill  our  hearts  with  gratitude, 
and  stimulate  to  renewed  efforts  to  yield  that  obe- 
dience to  his  divine  law,  which  the  Author  of  all 
our  mercies  is  calling  for  at  our  hands.  There 
are  some  sections  in  our  country,  where,  owing  to 
the  severe  frosts  that  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Sixth  mouth,  when  the  wheat  was  in  blossom, 
the  whole  crop  of  that  valuable  grain,  together 
with  most  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  was  destroy- 
ed ;  and  we  have  heard  of  farmers,  who,  up  to  that 
time,  had  fair  promise  of  ample  return  for  their 
hour  and  care,  not  reapiTig  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  the  whole  breadth  they  had  sown.  This  has 
!en  the  case  in  a  great  part  of  Ohio,  where,  in 
any  neighbourhoods,  they  have  had  to  send  to 
distant  parts  for  the  seed  they  are  again  preparing 
to  sow.  In  some  places  in  that  State  this  must  be 
severely  felt,  as  the  same  crop  has  failed  them  for 
two  seasons  before,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  a  small  red  insect.  In  the  midst  of  general 
abundance,  no  neighbourhood  should  be  allowed 
to  suffer. 

The  face  of  the  country  begins  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  approaching  decay,  more  observable 
some  sections  than  in  others,  owing  to  the  par- 
tial distribution  of  rain  during  the  past  month  ; 
and  the  variable  temperature  and  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere  gives  token  of  the  gradual  change 
of  summer  into  autumn. 

The  beautil'ul  waving  of  the  golden  grain,  as  it 
swayed  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  passing  breeze, 
and  by  its  changeable  undulations,  called  to  mind 
the  language  of  Cowper,  "  the  fruitful  field  laughs 
with  abundance,"  has  been  succeeded  by  a  rough 
and  dingy  extent  of  stubble,  generally  freely  inter- 
mixed with  bitter-weed ;  while  the  fat  pastures  and 
luxuriant  mowing  fields,  that  delighted  the  eye  in 
the  early  month  of  the  season,  having  yielded  up 
their  first  rich  burdens  for  the  use  of  man  and 
beast,  show  the  effect  of  being  closely  cropped,  or 
having  perfected  a  second  springing,  are  receiving 
back  again  their  varied  products,  as  they  sink  upon 
the  lap  of  mother  earth,  to  repay  from  their  moul- 
dering remains,  the  gifts  they  first  obtained  from 
her.  Some  of  the  migratory  birds  have  already 
taken  their  flight  to  other  and  more  inviting  re- 
gions, so  that  the  "  songster's  melody"  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  that  which  yet  meets  the  ear,  is 
pitched  to  a  different  and  less  joyous,  though  not 
less  harmonious  key.  The  rasping  note  of  the 
locust  fills  the  air  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day, 
and,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  the  crickets,  tiny  and 
large,  commence  their  varied  song,  some  in  notes 
soft  and  feeble,  others  loud  and  shrill ;  to  which, 
as  the  darkness  deepens,  is  added  the  harsh  grat- 
ing sound  of  the  katydid,  and  the  concert  is  kept 
up  throughout  the  night. 

But  while  the  change  of  season  is  taking  place, 
and  the  great  routine,  by  which  the  earth  is  kept  fit 
to  minister  to  man's  material  wants  and  pleasures 
is  going  on,  whatever  charms  may  fade,  others  are 
kept  attendant  upon  it.  For  it  has  pleased  the 
adorable  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things,  in 
preparing  this  temporary  home  for  his  creature, 
man,  so  to  blend  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  to- 
gether, that  one  can  hardly  be  found  without  the 
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other ;  while  he  has  distiaguished  man  from  all 
other  animals,  by  endowing  him  with  faculties  by 
which  he  may  have  the  perception  of  this  beauty 
and  order,  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  them.  Hence 
as  the  seasons  melt  one  into  another,  and  the  neces- 
sary transmutations  are  silently  effected  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  nature,  each  phase  of  the  an- 
nual revolution  has  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
charms,  compensating  for  what  has  passed  away, 
and  happily  ushering  in  what  is  to  follow. 

As  the  warm  weather  of  summer  takes  its  de- 
parture, giving  place  to  cool  mornings  and  even- 
ings, we  begin  to  look  for  the  return  to  their  ac- 
customed haunts,  of  those  citizens  who  have  been 
tarrying  for  a  time  away  from  their  city  homes. 
As  our  cities  extend  themselves  more  and  more 
widely,  and  become  more  and  more  densely  popu- 
lated, it  becomes  more  customary  for  those  who 
can  conveniently  do  so,  to  leave  their  noisy  and 
crowded  streets,  to  sojourn  for  a  while  among  the 
calm  and  refreshing  scenes  of  the  country,  and 
though  not  devoid  of  its  inconveniences,  the  prac- 
tice has  many  advantages  attendant  upon  it.  It 
is  not  merely  from  the  enjoyment  of  purer  air  and 
a  varied  diet  that  we  are  to  expect  benefit  to  be 
derived,  but  if  we  would  attain  the  advantages  that 
this  temporary  change  of  residence  can  conter,  and 
have  the  mind  refreshed  as  well  as  the  body 
strengthened,  we  must  allow  the  attention  to  be 
abstracted  from  the  subjects  of  business  and  care 
upon  which  it  has  been  habitually  fixed,  and  de- 
rive our  reflections  from  the  objects  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  surrounded.  If  the  mind  has  been 
properly  trained  in  a  love  for  the  works  of  nature, 
especially  with  reference  to  their  display  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  we  will  fiud 
rural  scenes  of  almost  every  description,  rich  in 
subjects  upon  which  we  may  dwell  with  delight, 
because  calculated  by  their  beauty,  their  utility, 
or  their  curious  adaptation,  to  lead  us  to  more  en- 
lightened views  of  that  wisdom  and  goodness;  while 
the  heart,  if  humbled  and  softened  by  the  power 
of  religion,  will  in  true  reverence  respond  to  "  that 
unwearied  love  that  planned  and  built,  and  stil' 
upholds  a  world  so  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebel 
lious  man." 

There  have  been  very  many  of  the  members  of 
our  city  meetings  out  of  town,  during  the  summer 
how  encouraging  it  would  be,  if  they  should  re 
turn,  not  only  with  improved  health  and  strength, 
but  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,"  and 
prepared  to  give  their  strength  and  time  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  ble.ssed  cause  of  Truth  which  has 
been  so  long  too  little  regarded  among  us ;  and 
thus  take  away  the  reproach  which  has  been  ap- 
plicable to  many,  "  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoBOPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  10th  inst. 

The  Zurich  confercntf  met  on  the  8th  inst.,  France, 
Austria  and  Sardinia  having  each  two  representatives. 
The  govornmcut  of  Zurich  had  extended  a  formal  wel- 
come, and  p'.iblic  receptitKi  to  the  ambassadors.  Nothing 
had  as  j-et  transpired  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference. 

The  Galcutta  mail  of  Seventh  mo.  15th,  had  been  tele' 
graphed.  The  European  troops  were  accepting  their 
discharges  in  large  numbers.  The  mutineers  at  Bem 
h.ampore  had  returned  to  duty,  except  forty  of  the  lead' 
ers,  who  will  be  court-martialled.     A  considerable  re 


African  dates  are  from  Coast  Castle  to  Seventh  month 
]4lh,  and  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Seventh  month  15th 
Cotton  was  being  collected  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
gold  coast,  and  it  was  expected  a  considerable  quantity 
would  be  shipped  to  England.  The  natives  were  being 
taught  ils  value,  and  the  exports  were  expected  ti 
-ease. 


Great    Britain.  —  The   completion   of  the   steamship 

cat  Eastern  was  formally  celebrated  on  the  8th  by  a 
banquet  given  on  board,  which  was  attended  by  many 
meuibers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  number 
of  distinguished  engineers  and  scientific  men.  The  en- 
gines, both  screw  and  paddle,  were  set  in  motion  for  the 
first  time  ;  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  in  the  highest 
egree,  and  far  beyond  expectation.  The  ship  present- 
d  a  beautiful  and  finished  aspect,  being  almost  ready 
for  sea. 

The  strike  among  the  building  trades  iu  London  had 
assumed  formidable  dimensions.  Estimates  of  the  men 
unemployed  range  from  20,000  to  40,000.     The  master- 

"  lers  had  sought  the  intervention  of  the  government, 
but  the  Home  Secretary  said  he  did  not  see  how  the  go- 
ment  could  interfere.  The  object  of  the  strike  is  to 
the  day's  work  reduced  from  ten  hours  to  nine 
3.  The  advices  from  the  cotton  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts were  favourable.  Goods  were  in  better  demand, 
prices  had  an  advancing  tendency.  The  Liverpool 
cotton  market  was  nearly  unchanged.  Breadstuffs  were 
very  dull.     Consols,  95-|  a  95J. 

France. — ^The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate  of 
discount  from  4  per  cent,  to  3i  per  cent.  A  telegram 
rom  Paris  says,  that  all  the  vessels  at  the  different  ports 
yere  being  disarmed,  and  those  in  the  roads  had  been 
ordered  back  into  port.  The  disarmament  had  also  been 
Qienced  at  Toulon,  and  orders  given  to  disband  all 
sailors,  who  had  served  five  years. 

Germany. — The  relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia 

ire  far  from  being  friendly,  and  were  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  smaller  German  States,  which  were  already 
looking  towards  France  for  protection.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  had  apologized  for  the  passage  of  Austrian 
troops  through  his  territory.     The  abundance  of  moncN 

Germany  is  said  to  be  remarkable,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count at  Frankfort  having  fallen  to  \\  a.  U  per  cent. 

Prussia. — A  visit  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  ex- 
pected at  Berlin,  in  the  Ninth  month.  The  news  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  French  army  of  observation  on 
Rhine,  had  produced  a  very  favourable  effect  at  Berlin, 
and  Prussia  would  at  once  countermand  the  concentra- 
tion of  troops  on  the  Rhine.  Prussia  is  about  to  send 
two  vessels  of  war  to  Japan,  to  open  commercial  com 
munications. 

Russia. — The  construction  of  a  railway  of  the  length 
of  700  versts,  between  Moscow  and  Saratow,  has  been 
authorized;  the  capital  of  the  company  will  be  45,000,- 
000  rubles,  with  a  government  guarantee  for  eighty 
years  of  4i  per  cent. 

Italy. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
says,  that  the  Sardinian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had 
declared  to  Count  Reisset,  the  French  Commissioner 
that  Sardinia  could  not  accede  to  the  wishes  of  France 
so  far  as  to  make  efforts  to  have  the  Grand  Dukes  re- 
called, and  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  Pied- 
mont to  do  so,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
Italy.  The  election  for  a  National  Assembly  of  Tuscany 
passed  off  harmoniously.  All  the  Ministers,  who  were 
elected,  are  friends  of  Independent  Tuscany,  and  opposed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Dnke.  The  "Opinio 
of  Turin  says,  that  50,000  French  troops  will  remain  in 
Italy  provisionally,  owing  to  the  dangerous  state  of 
some  of  the  provinces.  The  Sardinian  Commissioner  at 
Parma,  in  notifying  the  municipality  of  his  departure, 
said  that  he  left  his  Secretary,  charged  with  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  government,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  produced  a  very  bad  effect.  The  Diritlo  ol 
Turin  states,  that  a  deputation  of  Venetians  waited,  on 
the  28th  ult.,  upon  the  French  amb.assador  at  Turin,  to 
deliver  an  address  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  the  Venetians  protest  ag; 
bein;;  left  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  whether  direct 
or  indirect. 

United  States. — Neto  York.  —  Mortality  last  week, 
710;  under  ten  years  of  age,  501.  Natives  of  the  United 
States,  569.  Some  of  the  excessive  mortality  amo 
children  is  attributed  to  the  Croton  water,  which  for 
some  weeks  past  has  been  very  impure,  being,  it  is  stated, 
disagreeable  in  taste,  and  having  an  unpleasant  smell. 
The  imports  of  foreign  goods  continue  very  large.  From 
First  mo.  1st  to  Ninth  mo.  20th,  they  amounted  to 
$170,104,252.  In  the  corresponding  portion  of  1858, 
the  amount  was  §90,308,448.  There  were  indication; 
of  an  active  and  profitable  fall  trade.  The  money  mar- 
ket easy;  loans  on  call  were  made  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
for  short  paper  6  a  6}  per  cent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  204  ;  under 
years  of  age,  130. 

The  WeMern  Plains.— ilonce  Greeley,  in  a  letter  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  dated  Seventh  mo.  12th,  estimates  th 
total  number  of  emigrants  now  on  the  plains,  and  bound 
for  California,  at  about  thirty  thousand  persons,  with 


teams  of  oxen,  mules,  horses,  and  loose  cattle,  amou 
:o  nearly  100,000  head.  Of  this  number,  more  tl 
half  were  working  oxen.  The  emigration  covered 
great  trail  for  an  extent  of  more  than  seven  hund 
miles.  Those  in  front  would  enter  the  valley  of 
!acramento  in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  but 
ntire  body  would  not  arrive  until  several  weeks  lal 

The  Missouri  Eifer.—Ihe  St.  Louis  Republican  of 
7th  inst.  says  :  The  steamer  Spread  Eagle,  in  conn 
tion  with  the  Chippewa,  has  just  completed  one  of 
most  remarkable  trips  on  record  in  the  navigation  of 
Western  rivers,  having  traversed  the  Missouri  river  fr 
its  mouth  to  Fort  Benton — a  point  within  sixty  miles 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  three  thousi 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Missouri.  This  is  nine  hundred  miles  above  the  moutl 
the  Yellow  Stone,  and  seven  hundred  miles  further  tl 
any  other  steamboat  has  ever  been.  The  time  occupiec 
the  voyage,  going  and  returning,  was  seventy-nine  da 
Game,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  was  v 
abundant.  Large  bands  of  buffalo,  elk  and  mounts 
sheep  were  common,  and  grizzly  bears  were  quite  nt 
crous.  One  of  the  steamers  brought  4331  packages 
robes  and  furs  as  freight. 

Utah. — A  number  of  Mormons,  from  Salt  Lake,  h 
arrived  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  who  have  left  the  commui 
in  disgust.  They  report  that  from  4000  to  50U0  re 
sants  will  make  their  exodus  from  the  valleys  this  st 
mer.  Special  agent  Jarvis  arrived  at  Washington  on 
17lh  from  Salt  Lake,  and  brings  the  information  t 
M'Kenzie  and  Brewer,  the  two  Mormons  who  were 
rested  upon  a  charge  of  counterfeiting  drafts  on 
United  States  Sub-Treasury  at  Salt  Lake  City,  h 
been  tried  and  convicted  before  Judge  Eckles,  at  Ca 
Floyd,  and  sentenced  to  twenty-one  years'  imprisonnn 
They  will  be  taken  to  California  or  Washington,  D. 
to  serve  out  the  term. 

California. — By  way  of  New  Orleans,  San  Franci 
dates  of  the  5th  inst.  Business  at  San  Francisco  • 
dull,  and  prices  tending  downward.  Flour  was  $ 
barrel;  choice  N.Orleans  sugar,  lOJ^  cts.  Horace  Grei 
had  arrived  overland.  The  accounts  from  the  Fra 
river  mines  were  more  favourable. 

Railroad  Investment  in  New  York. — The  recent  am 
report  of  the  State  Engineer  of  New  Y'ork  shows  I 
reckless  or  unwise  has  been  the  railroad  speculatioi 
that  State.  The  stock,  capital  and  debts  of  the  railrc 
of  that  State,  amount  to  the  sum  of  nearly  one  huud 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  nearly  eighty- 
millions  is  debt  hanging  over  the  property.  Dc-ducI 
the  city  railroads,  and  the  total  earnings  of  all  the  otl 
amount  to  but  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  one  perc 
per  annum.  Only  eight  railroads  in  operation  have 
clared  dividends,  and  most  of  tho  others  have  been  l 
ning  at  an  actual  loss. 

The  African  Slave  Trade. — The  "  Mississippian"  s 
that  the  agitation,  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Un 
States  laws  against  the  slave  trade,  is  confined  b 
political  party  op  class,  but  is  fast  becoming  the  pop 
sentiment  of  the  Southern  people.  "  The  sooner, 
adds,  "  our  Northern  fellow-citizens  are  convinced  oi 
fact,  and  make  up  their  minds  to  accede  to  our  just 
mands,  the  better  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
political  union." 

A  perilous  Position. — Two  coloured  seamen  of 
schooner  George  Harris,  bound  to  New  York,  are  in 
tody,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  attempting  to  alidui 
slave.  If  convicted,  under  the  laws  of  North  L'urol 
they  will  be  liable  to  the  death  penalty. 

Large  Tunnel. — The  big  tunnel  on  the  Covin 2 ton 
Ohio  railroad,  in  Greenbriar  county,  Va.,  is  4700 
long,  and  700  feet  lielow  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
300  feet  longer  than  the  Bine  Ridge  tunnel.  The  w 
is  27  feet,  to  accommodate  a  double  track,  and 
height  is  23  feet. 

The  Grape  Crop  around  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  sai 
be  the  largest  ever  grown,  and  is  estimated  as  Wi 
§1,000,000. 
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people  increasing  daily  both  in  town  and 
y,  an  holy  care  fell  upon  some  of  the  elders 

them,  for  the  benefit  and  service  of  the 
And  the  first  business  in  their  view,  after 
ample  of  the  primitive  saints,  was  the  exer- 
f  charity  ;  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
and  answer  the  like  occasions.  Wherefore 
ions  were  early  and  liberally  made  for  that 
ivcrs  other  services  iu  the  church,  and  in- 
i  with  faithful  men,  fearing  God,  and  of  good 
ho  were  not  weary  in  well-doing  ;  adding 
)f  their  own,  in  large  proportions,  which  they 

brought  to  account,  or  desired  should  be 
,  much  less  restored  to  them,  that  none  might 
nor  any  service  be  retarded  or  disappointed. 
2y  wore  also  very  careful  that  every  one  that 
!;ed  to  them  answered  their  profession  in  their 
iour  among  men,  upon  all  occasions;  that 
.ived  peaceably,  and  were  in  all  things  good 
pies.  They  found  themselves  engaged  to  rc- 
beir  sufferings  and  services;  and  in  case  of 
iige,  which  they  could  not  perform  in  the 
methods  of  the  nation,  but  among  themselves, 
ook  care  that  all  things  were  clear  between 
irties  and  all  others.  And  it  was  then  rare 
my  one  entertained  an  inclination  to  a  person 
It  account,  till  he  or  she  had  communicated 
;retly  to  some  very  weighty  and  eminent 
"s  among  them,  that  they  might  have  a  sense 

matter ;  looking  to  the  counsel  and  unity  of 
brethren  as  of  groat  moment  to  them.  But 
sc  the  charge  of  the  poor,  the  number  of 
ns,  marriages,  sufferings  and  other  matters 
plied,  and  that  it  was  good  that  the  churches 
In  some  way  and  method  of  proceed: 
ifi'airs  among  them,  to  the  end  they  might 
tter  correspond  upon  occasion,  where  a  mem 
f  one  meeting  njight  have  to  do  with  one  of 
er;  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  and 
less,  to  open  the  understanding  of  the  fir»t 
anient  of  this  dispensation  of  life,  about  a 
and  orderly  way  of  proceeding;   who  felt  an 

concern  to  visit  the  churches  iu  person 
ghout  this  nation,  to  begin  and  establish  it 
g  them.  And  by  his  epistles,  the  like  was 
iu  other  nations  and  provinces  abroad,  which 
so  aflerwards  visited,  and  helped  in  that  ser- 


vice ;  which  shall  be  observed  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  him. 

Now  the  care,  conduct  and  discipline,  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  and  which  arc  now  practised 
among  this  people,  is  as  followeth. 

This  godly  elder,  in  every  country  where  he  tra- 
iled, exhorted  them,  that  some  out  of  every  meet- 
ing for  worship,  should  meet  together  once  in  the 
month,  to  confer  about  the  wants  and  occasions  of 
the  church.  And  as  the  case  required,  so  those 
Monthly  Meetings  were  fewer  or  more  in  number 
in  every  respective  county  :  four  or  six  meetings 
for  worship,  usually  making  one  Monthly  Meeting 
for  business.  And  accordingly  the  brethren  met 
iiim  from  place  to  place,  aud  began  the  said  meetr 
ings,  viz.  :  For  the  poor,  orphans,  orderly  walking, 
integrity  to  their  profession,  marriages,  births, 
burials,  sufferings,  kc.  And  that  these  Monthly 
Meetings  should  in  each  county,  make  up  one 
Quarterly  Meeting,  where  the  most  zealous  and 
eminent  friends  of  the  county  should  as.semble  to 
communicate,  advise  and  help  one  another,  espe- 
cially when  any  business  seemed  difficult,  or  a 
Monthly  Meeting  was  tender  of  determining  a 
matter. 

Also  that  these  several  Quarterly  Meetings 
should  digest  the  reports  of  their  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, and  prepare  one  for  each  respective  county 
against  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  all  Quarterly 
Meetings  resolve  ;  which  is  held  in  London  ;  where 
the  churches  in  this  nation,  and  other  nations  and 
provinces,  meet  by  chosen  members  of  their  respec- 
tive counties,  both  mutually  to  communicate  their 
ehurch-affjiirs,  and  to  advise,  and  be  advised,  in 
any  depending  case,  to  edification  :  also,  to  provide 
a  requisite  stock  for  the  discharge  of  general  ex- 
penses for  general  .services  in  the  church,  not  need- 
ful to  be  here  particularized. 

At  these  meetings  any  of  the  members  of  the 
churches  may  come,  if  they  please,  and  speak  their 
minds  freely,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  any  matter; 
but  the  mind  of  each  Quarterly  Meeting,  therein 
represented,  is  chiefly  understood,  as  to  particular 
cases,  in  the  sense  delivered  by  the  persons  deputed, 
or  chosen  for  that  service  by  the  said  njeeting. 

During  their  Yearly  Meeting,  to  which  their 
other  meetings  refer  in  their  order,  and  naturally 
resolve  themselves,  care  is  taken  by  a  select  num- 
ber for  that  service,  chosen  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, to  draw  up  the  minutes  of  the  said  meeting, 
upon  the  several  matters  that  have  been  under 
consideration  therein,  to  the  end  that  the  respective 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  may  be  informed 
of  all  proceedings ;  together  with  a  general  exhor- 
tation to  holiness,  unity  and  charity.  Of  all  which 
proceedings  in  the  Yearly,  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  due  record  is  kept  by  some  one  appoint- 
ed for  that  service,  or  that  hath  voluntarily  under- 
taken it.  These  meetings  are  opened,  and  usually 
concluded,  in  their  solemn  waiting  upon  God,  who 
is  sometimes  graciously  pleased  to  answer  them 
with  as  signal  evidences  of  his  love  and  presence, 
as  in  any  of  their  meetings  of  worship. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  in  these  solemn 
assemblies  for  the  cimrclics'  service,  there  is  no  one 
presides  among  them  after  the  maimer  of  the  as- 


semblies of  other  people ;  Christ  only  being  their 
President,  as  He  is  pleased  to  appear  in  life  and 
sdom  in  any  one  or  more  of  them ;  to  whom, 
whatever  be  their  capacity  or  degree,  the  rest  ad- 
here with  a  firm  unity,  not  of  authority,  but  con- 
iction,  which  is  the  divine  authority  and  way  of 
Christ's  power  and  Spirit  iu  his  people  :  making 
good  his  blessed  promise,  that  he  would  be  in  the 
Inid.^t  of  his,  where  and  whenever  they  were  met 
together  iu  his  name,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
So  be  it. 

Now  it  may  be  expected,  I  should  here  set  down 
what  sort  of  authority  is  exercised  by  this  people, 
upon  such  members  of  their  society  as  correspond 
not  in  their  lives  with  their  profession,  and  that 
•e  refractory  to  this  good  and  wholesome  order 
ttled  among  them  ;  and  the  rather,  because  they 
have  not  wanted  their  reproach  and  sufferings  from 
some  tongues  and  pens,  upon  this  occasion,  in  a 
plentiful  manner. 

The  power  they  exercise,  is  such  as  Christ  has 
;iven  to  his  own  people,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
n  the  persons  of  his  disciples,  viz.  to  oversee,  ex- 
hort, reprove,  and  after  long  suffering  and  waiting 
upon  the  disobedient  and  refractory,  to  disown 
them,  as  any  more  of  their  communion,  or  that  they 
11  any  longer  stand  charged  in  the  sight  and 
judgment  of  God  or  men,  with  their  conversation 
or  behaviour,  as  any  of  them,  until  they  repent. 
The  subject-matter  about  whirh  this  authority,  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  branches  of  it,  is  exercised; 
first,  in  relation  to  common  and  general  prac- 
tice;  and  secondly,  about  those  things  that  more 
strictly  refer  to  their  own  character  and  profession, 
and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  other  pro- 
fessors of  ehristianity  ;  avoiding  two  extremes  upon 
which  many  split,  viz.  persecution  and  libertinism; 
that  is,  a  coercive  power,  to  whip  people  into  the 
temple;  that  such  as  will  not  conform,  though 
against  faith  and  conscience,  shall  be  punished  in 
their  persons  or  estates  :  or  leaving  all  looi-e  and 
at  large,  as  to  practice,  and  so  unaccountable  to 
all  bu"  God  and  the  magistrate.  To  which  hurt- 
ful extreme,  nothing  has  more  contributed  than  the 
abuse  of  church  power,  by  such  as  suffer  their  pas- 
sion and  private  intere.-ts  to  prevail  with  them  to 
carry  it  to  outward  force  and  corporal  punishment 
— a  practice  they  have  been  taught  to  dislike,  by 
their  extreme  sufferings,  as  well  as  their  known 
principle  for  an  universal  liberty  of  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  equally  dislike  an  in- 
dependency in  society;  an  uuaccouutableness,  in 
practice  and  conversation,  to  the  rules  and  terms 
of  their  own  communion,  and  to  those  that  are  the 
members  of  it.  They  distinguish  between  imposing 
any  practice  that  immediately  regards  faith  or 
worship,  (which  is  never  to  be  done  or  suffered,  or 
submitted  unto,)  and  requiring  christian  compli- 
ance with  those  methods  that  only  respect  church- 
business  in  its  more  civil  part  and  concern;  and 
that  regard  the  discreet  and  orderly  maintenance 
of  the  character  of  the  society  as  a  sober  and  reli- 
gious community.  In  short,  what  is  for  the  pro- 
motion of  holiness  and  charity,  that  men  may  prac- 
tise what  they  profess,  live  up  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, and  not  be  at  liberty  to  give  the  lie  to  their 
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own  profession  witbout  rebuke,  is  tlieir  use  and 
limit  of  church  power.  They  compel  none  to  join 
them,  but  oblige  those  that  are  of  them  to  walk 
suitably,  or  they  are  denied  by  them  :  that  is  all 
the  mark  they  set  upon  them,  and  the  power  they 
exercise,  or  judge  a  christian  society  can  exercise, 
upon  those  that  are  the  members  of  it. 
-  The' way  of  their  proceeding  against  such  as 
haja^jajg^  or  transgressed,  is  this  :  he  is  yisited 
by  some  of  them,  and  the  matter  of  fact  laid  home 
t^r4mn7-)wr4t--a«y-wS  practice  against  known  aud 
.gcfl^rali  YiTti?c5,i(pr-  ftp^j'  branch  of  their  particular 
jt^^tiiWVi^i  ^W«W:  h:e,  in  common,  professeth  with 
^tJjS4V  ri'VjlJi'q^u"  with  him  in  much  love  and 
^eelj-iir-the  gopd. jofJi>is  soul,  the  honour  of  God, 
4fir<l  r^p}itati<>Bi;ti|?jfeheJr  profession,  to  own  bis  fault, 
lJ:n(iltfieii4.t#JI>  itjjiftjfts  ample  a  manner  as  the  evil 
«S,-g3a8d|il|-s^a^;gi\iejn  ;by  him  ;  which  for  the  most 
'jiiaftJ_B,pfr;fOJiiiked,feyfipiue  written  testimony  under 
jbft  party's  hftnd.i-.3n4.rif  it  so  happen,  that  the 
j-/at)'ty,pi'.<j!re,,fef>'a6toiry,-  ^nd  is  not  willing  to  clear 
the  trutli  they  profess,  from  the  reproach  of  his  or 
hwb6YJi4flin^!q'5;B,fiMtl)f^ilnes3,  they,  after  lepeat- 
pfiieBtre^^.tJes  ^nd-duC' -waiting  for  a  token  of  re- 
fiwitftiie^,.gi«e  forth  si  paper  to  disown  such  a  fact, 
a,B.(J:t!>*.p!ii=f^-.sfl§?!|i9g;  I  recording  the  .same  as  a 
^•etiduoiiy  oi'.tb&ir  oare  tw',  the  honour  of  the  truth 
l^ey  pTpR-.ss.    ;■,.-,  ,     .:  '  .  , 

J,  Aud.iii.he  or  Sjje  shajl:.(;lear  their  profession  and 
thcm^ulves-by -SiHc^RO.'iacknowledgment  of  their 
fault,  aiu!  godly  sorrow"  for  so  doing,  they  are  re- 
eeiii-e{t:aB'd  looked -up bn  ag.^i&  as  members  of  their 
cbionjuniqn.  r  fox  asii^od,  sp-his  true  people,  up- 
tataifl-flQ-  man  aftifr  repeHtaftce, 
■a:.lilli*iS'ihe;aeedti.nt  I,W4-tp,  give  of  the  people 
fifi/Goid  Galled  tOHftker*,  as  :tO  tlieir  rise,  appearance, 
BrJiiEi{)lePiain.d.:psaCiticj5.S:- W  .this,  age  of  the  world, 
WU  JMiJh- r^^eot;  tQ  tlieir;  faitti-jind  worship,  disci- 
pliqiSrand.teojiMergiitiiqpfc-  A»d  1  judge  it  very  pro- 
pe&jjuitliis  fiaci8i:be.cau;3e  itjidrti>,  preface  the  jour- 
nal «5'.tlib.fcst:bliesgoiJ>n4.glbripus  instrument  of 
l|llis-TC(}sk,'aDc\tfor!!  a>.  t.?stJiUQDy,  (o  him  iu  his  sin- 
gjsAaj]  (^iialifeitions  s.»d , services,  ifi  which  he  abuu- 
♦i^utlyt'sceli^d.Js  his  day,  and  ,Avhich  are  worthy 
tQtbe  60t, faith  „asj  ^n_;Q:i»«)pl«3 -to  all  succeeding 
tini:^.s,itd!tlio.  glQF5;,iof  .tibeiJMoit  Hifjh  God,  and  for 
n.^^^t  lavmodai  to  tU*t ,w-oTtby  and;  excellent  man, 
Hiie.ifaitihtiil  siiuvafttjiaaid-oppsttetqi  this  generation 

(kl.t'.lOJiS'prlil;;' '.r    .|;,iy;  :M   ,i,„',„.r       ■;    . 

dul'aii  uoiWotomeiQitheiirhiyd  Ijesd  or  branch  of 
iBiy!subjeietj(  vJ^.iSEbie  jnetrttmestaj  :a»thor.  For  it 
fetiaataaiol  &  s(Biija;tp-s*yi  WeHrhere  is  the  people 
8iBd.;\frie>)ky(iwfe.'KJiere  facd  ,  wJw -W^s  the  man,  the 
iasti-.iiiijieutw-iii'  tha.b.iviithis  lagcwaa  sept  to  begin 
this  :W.ofk!and:  jioa}>te-L  il  sUililji  aa.Giod  shall  en- 
abd^  iiuevdeciiaiH;?whl)-ati4  Mhai  hp  ilvas;.  not  only 
by  nep6rtj;of'/  (itfceE»»[  hwt  'fsoni  .my  .QWR-long  aud 
nios!tiibiyai-^.c(Mi3[«ir9e^>iai»4..ioti£Bftt0 'knowledge  of 
bjta,ii^it>nfwaicfa|.n)y:S(W4l.Mbleasatb  i(iiio^:ias  it  has 
(rfuim ii3»jift.ti  and:I, doubt. n.Qt, -.but;  Jjyttot  time  I 
have:/dt£cbargod;i)n}Bel£ii!)fitl»i»,pairt:,of  ■Bl!y^subject, 
ui^i  seiiouSla^a^_4bS(jpilV  bt>li,ev«.i;  hadigoss:!  cause 

an  t.O.<lo,.;r',  -iii;,rr)i;,i.i    .-._    .  v  I    I     -      .u    ,-jU-. 

fetitfiic  blesseili.;tnstnitji)ept  of:-aacbri-n  rtjiisiday  of 
Giii>d,:a:ud.;dlj  wliQiiniI'6jB:  nowaftbiaskt  -tdiHJjite,  was 
^iwgp  iFoxjvdistingtti^liaailfrjoro  antittier-of  that 
^amcjibj' th*b;otbe^fe-a<i4itiQn  ot ''yomigei:,iio  his 
Bsuie^.-isi:iallThid.-WWtiB^8!  spfeiitUali:  Udf.'sy^s.iso  in 
yiiaira,>Jiiui6A»tij(be'3Eia,^orin]  .tbci'l'riaiths  -biit  he 
w,isiiaiIso;fli-[wart^yomati,  i^iWesa;  andasefcmnt  of 

d-tri  ipuhla^tiinefcll!'    l,:q    :..-.-     -..;.,-;ti    ,li  -    jlh 

siioA  tiiis;(£le^fcgrf)TBo4ia3iisiboi'ttjb  -lieiiiesterahire, 
alp.k}atltitie  year -1 63-i. -.-iHe.tlcscaiiid*^ lof-hodest  tod 
stffifi-esi)t  pdii-onts!,-  who'  enicaivour.^  to  :brong4»im 
up);as  Jhoy.did  the,  rest  of  tbtiip  chilUrtny iti  the 
■Wfliy  :a^idi  .wsrahi^iof  itl|e  nation-;  lespeoially  ht9im<5- 
thio4.ivtbo  T^asla  woma,a  aoeomplishefl  1  abdveimodt  I 


of  her  degree  in  the  place  where  she  lived.  But 
from  a  child  he  appeared  of  another  frame  of  mind 
than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  ;  being  more  religious, 
inward,  still,  solid,  and  observing  beyond  his  years, 
as  the  answers  he  would  give,  and  the  questions  he 
would  put,  upon  occasion,  manifested,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  those  that  heard  him,  especially  in 
divine  things. 

His  mother,  taking  notice  of  his  singular  temper, 
and  the  gravity,  wisdom  and  piety,  that  very  early 
shiucd  through  him,  refusing  childish  and  vain 
sports  and  company  when  very  young,  was  tender 
and  indulgent  over  him,  so  that  from  her  he  met 
with  little  difficulty.  As  to  his  employment,  he 
was  brought  up  in  country  business,  and  as  he 
took  most  delight  in  sheep,  so  he  was  very  skilful 
in  them  ;  an  employment  that  very  well  suited  his 
mind  in  several  respects,  both  for  its  innocency  and 
solitude ;  and  was  a  just  emblem  of  his  after  mi- 
nistry and  .service. 

CTo  be  continne(U 


From  the  "  Bi-idgewater  Treatises." 

On  Instiuct. 

(Continued  from  page  395.) 

What  if  the  powers  employed  by  the  Deity  so 
univeisally  to  effect  his  Almighty  will  in  the  up- 
holding of  the  worlds  in  their  stated  motions,  and 
preventing  their  aberrations, — should  also  be  the 
intermediate  agents,  which  by  their  action  on  plants 
and  animals  produce  every  physical  development 
aud  instinctive  operation,  unless  where  God  himself 
decrees  a  departure  that  circumstances  may  ren- 
der necessary  from  any  law  that  he  has  established '! 
With  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  consisting 
of  organized  beings  without  sense  or  voluntary 
motion,  few  would  deny  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  elements,  aud  respond  to  th 
action  of  those  mysterious  powers  that  rule,  under 
God,  in  nature.  But  when  the  query  is  concern- 
ing the  animal  kingdom,  most  of  the  members  o; 
which  to  organization  aud  life  add  a  will  aud  powers 
of  voluntary  motion,  aud  many  have  a  degree  of 
intelligence  residing  within  them  which  governs 
many  of  their  actions,  we  hesitate  as  to  the  answer 
we  shall  return  to  it. 

It  will  furnish  a  presumptive  proof  that  those 
actions  which  arc  instinctive  in  animals  are 
results  of  the  action  of  those  intermediate  powers 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  plants  at  all  analogous 
to  the  instincts  of  animals,  for  if  there  be,  one  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  they  arc  produced  by  a  dif- 
ferent cause.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  leaving 
animal  kingdom, — which  to  us  perhaps  appears 
the  sole  theatre  in  which  instincts  manifest  them- 
selves,— and  turning  our  attention  to  the  vegetable 
inquire  whether  anything  analogous  to  these  springs 
of  action  is  discoverable  there. 

One  remarkable  distinction,  between  the  anima' 
and  the  vegetable  is  in  the  difference  of  the  priu 
ciples  that  form  their  pabulum.  The  former  does 
not  become  the  nutriment  of  the  latter  till  it  is 
chemically  decomposed ;  whereas  the  latter  becomes 
the  food  of  the  former,  either  in  its  green,  or  ripe 
state,  and  is  not  decomposed  and  turned  to  nutri- 
ment till  it  is  passed  into  its  stomach,  and  is  sub 
jeet  to  various  actions  of  various  organs,  or  their 
products,  so  that,  though  the  food  of  both  is  decom- 
posed in  order  to  be  assimilated,  yet  with  regard 
to  the  vegetables  this  happens  before  it  enters  it, 
but  to  the  animal  after  it  enters  it,  the  decompos- 
]g  powers  being  without  the  plant  and  within  the 
nimal.  In  the  former  case  it  is  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  unassisted  by  the  organization  of  the 
jlant — in  the  latter  it  is  the  same  action  assisted 
y  the  organization  of  the  animal. 


Another  thing  may  be  here  observed — ths 
the  most  remarkable  in.stincts  of  animals  are  1 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  speck 
the  analogue  of  these  instincts  in  plants  is  th 
velopment  of  those  parts  peculiarly  connected 
the  production  of  the  seed — so  that  the  expa: 
flower  and  the  operations  going  on  in  it  is  the 
logue  of  the  reproductive  instinct  of  the  ani 
This  is  all  produced  by  physical  action  upon 
organization  of  the  plant.  .  Now  if  we  conside 
infinite  variety  of  plants,  and  the  wonderful  d 
sity  of  their  parts  of  fructification,  and  that  I 
are  all  produced  in  their  several  seasons  and 
tious  by  the  action  of  some  phy.sical  powers  • 
their  varied  organization,  and  by  means  of  thf 
iu  which  they  arc  planted,  we  shall  think  it  nt 
as  wonderful  and  unaccountable  as  the  iustin 
operations  of  the  various  creatures  that  feed  . 
them.  That  the  same  action  should  unfold  sue 
infinite  variety  of  forms  in  one  case  and  inst 
iu  the  other  is  equally  astounding  and  eqi 
difficult  to  explain. — Compare  the  sunflower 
the  hive-bee,  the  compound  flowers  of  the  one, 
the  aggregate  of  combs  of  the  other — the  recepi 
with  its  seeds,  and  the  combs  with  the  grubs. 

Again,  as  all  plants  have  their  appropriate  : 
tification,  so  they  have  other  peculiarities  conne 
with  their  situation,  nutriment,  and  mode  of 
corresponding  in  some  measure  with  those  inst, 
that  belong  to  other  parts  of  an  animal's  econ 
Some  with  a  climbing  or  voluble  stem,  const: 
turn  one  way,  and  some  as  constantly  turn  ano 
Thus  the  hop  twines  from  the  left  to  the  right,  \ 
the  bind- weed  goes  from  right  to  left;  others- 
their  leaves  in  the  night,  and  seem  to  go  to  si 
others  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  irritability  i 
touched  ;  the  blossoms  of  many,  as  the  sunflc 
follow  the  sun  from  his  rising  to  his  setting  ;  i 
blossoms  shut  up,  as  in  the  anemone,  till  the 
shines  upon  them  ;  others  close  at  a  certain 
of  the  day,  as  thegoatsbeard  ;  another,  iifrfyM 
gijrans,  slowly  revolves.  The  same  pbysiesj 
tion  upon  a  peculiar  organization  produces  all! 
effects. 

We  may  further  observe  that  the  great  niaj 
of  plants  send  forth  radicles  which  presenting 
points  to  the  sources  of  vegetable  life  aud  nuti 
on  all  sides,  absorb  each  its  portion,  and  conv 
to  the  stem  from  which  they  issue ;  analogoi 
this  respect  to  the  polypes,  which  unfold  and 
pand  their  tentacles  for  a  similar  purpose, 
planted  against  a  wall  or  trunk  of  a  tree  supj 
itself  by  innumerable  radicles,  but  I  once  s 
plant  reared  as  a  standard  which  sent  forth  l 
This  seems  analogous  to  some  animal  insli 
which,  dependingupou  circumstances,  may  bee; 
conditional;  as  when,  iu  the  case  of  a  si 
queen,  the  bees  do  not,  as  usual,  masnaorc 
drones. 

There  is  another  parallelism  between  the  ] 
and  the  animal,  especially  the  iusect,  whiel 
pears  to  prove  that  their  instincts  are  ruled  b. 
same  physical  agent,  I  mean  their  hybernatim 
extratropioal  countries,  or  a  great  proporti( 
them,  as  the  year  declines,  and  the  amoni 
heat,  received  from  its  great  fountain,  is  d 
ished  by  the  shortening  of  the  days,  the  de 
ous  trees  and  shrubs  cast  their  leaves,  pbn 
every  description  cease  more  or  less  their  gr< 
and  all  vegetable  nature  seems  to  become  to 
At  the  same  period,  and  under  the  influence « 
same  cause,  the  decrease  of  the  amount  of  ca 
several  of  the  higher  animals,  all  the  reptili 
well  as  nearly  the  whole  world  of  insects,  retire 
the  exercise  of  their  wonted  instincts,  and  col 
themselves,  some  under  the  earth,  and  others  l 
bark,  under  stones,  in  crevices,  moss,  and  sii 
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'  places,  where  tliey  take  their  winter's  sleep, 
uiore  genlLil  tciuperature  whispers  to  tlieiu — 
e — and  they  return  to  their  several  eniploy- 
This  effect  iu  both  the  plant  and  the  animal, 
to  spring  from  the  same  physica/  cause — the 
ioal  lowering  of  the  temjierature  ;  so  that  heat 
■8  to  be  the  ■plectrum,  and  the  organization  ot 
imal,  the  strings  it  touches,  which  cause  it  to 
t  the  prescribed  sequence  of  its  instinct: 
eer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  tlie 
IS  of  insects  will  find  them  most  alert  in  sul- 
ather,  especially  in  an  electric  state  of  the 
phere  before  a  thunder  storm.  Heat  and 
city  also  accelerate  the  growth  of  ■plants,  if 
upplied  with  moisture. 

iiarkable,  and  worthy  of  particular  obser- 

,  verifying  the  old  adage  that  extremes  meet, 

pproach  towards  the  ■maxiiiiiim  of  heat 

CCS  sometimes  the  same  effects  upon  organized 

that   an    approach  towards  the  miiuiiiiiiit 

In  tropical  countries  they  do  not  divide  the 

uto  winter  and  summer,  but  into  the  rainy 

ry  seasons ;   as  to   temperature,  the   former 

perhaps  be  judged  to  correspond  with  our 

and  the  latter  with  our  summer,  but  with 

t  to  the  state  of  animals  and  vegetables,  the 

e  would   appear   to   be  most  consistent  with 

The  great  rains,  according  to  M.  Lacordaire, 

a  to  fall  iu  Brazil  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 

r,  when  all  nature  seems  to  awake  from  its 

ical  repose  ;  vegetation  resumes  a  more  lively 

nd   the   greater   part  of  plants  renew  their 

;  the  insects  begin  to  reappear  :  in  October 

ins  are  rather  more  frequent,  and  with  them 

sects  ;  but  it  is  not  till  towards  the  middle  of 

aber,  when  the  rainy  season  is  definitively  set 

t  all  the  families  appear  suddenly  to  develope 

elves ;  and  this  general  impulse  that  all  nature 

to  receive  continues  augmenting  till  the  middle 

mary,  when  it  attains  its  acme.     The  forests 

t  then  an  aspect  of  movement  and  life  of 

our  woods  in  Europe  can  give  no  idea. 

y  part  of  the  day  we  hear  a  vast  and  uuin- 

ted  hum,  in  which  the  deafening,  ory  of  the 

Dpper  prevails;  and  you  oannotitaka  ;i  sK'p, 

Jch  a  leaf,  without- putting. 'insects: nto  flvght,  I 

I.  A.  W.  theheiit-isteeoin*  insupportable,  and  ! 

Qimated-   aature'  becoiises  ■torpid^^ther'  imiseiP^ 


For  "Tho  Frlwid 

Sla\cry   iu  Cuba. 

(Coiulml.-.l  fiuiu  iiago  1110.) 

"  The  laws  respecting  valuation,  the  purchase  of 
freedom  at  once  or  by  instalments,  and  the  com- 
pulsory transfer,  I  know  to  be  in  active  operation 
iu  the  towns,  and  on  plantations  affording  easy  ac- 
cess to  towns  or  magistrates.  I  lieard  frequent 
complaints  from  slave-holders,  and  those  who  sym- 
pathised with  them,  as  to  the  operation  of  these 
provisions.  A  lady  in  Havana  had  a  slave,  who 
was  an  excellent  cook ;  and  she  had  been  ofl'ered 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  for  him  and  refused  it. 
He  applied  for  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
fer, and  was  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars  as  a 
labourer,  which,  with  the  one  hundred  dollars  for 
his  trade,  made  a  loss  to  the  owner  of  six  hundred 
dollars ;  and  as  no  slave  can  be  subsequently  sold 
for  a  larger  sum  than  iiis  valuation,  this  provision 
gave  the  .slave  a  capital  of  six  hundred  dollars. 
Another  instance  was  of  a  planter  near  Matanzas, 
who  had  a  slave  taugiit  as  a  carpenter;  but  after 
learning  his  trade,  the  slave  got  himself  transferred 
to  a  master  in  the  city,  for  the  opportunity  ol 
working  out  his  freedom,  on  holidays  and  in  extra 
hours.  So  general  is  the  enforcement  of  these  pro- 
visions, that  it  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  a  refusal 
of  many  masters  to  teach  their  slaves  any  art  or 
trade,  and  in  the  hiring  of  the  labour  of  artizans 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  confining  of  the  slaves  to  mere 
manual  labour.  I  heard  of  complaints  of  tho  con- 
duct of  individuals,  who  were  charged  with  attempt- 
to  influence  the  credulous  and  too  ready  slaves 
to  agree  to  be  transferred  to  them,  either  to  gra- 
tify some  ill-will  against  the  owner,  or  for  some 
d  selfish  interest.  From  the  frequency 
tone  of  complaint  and  anecdote,  as  well 
from  positive  assertions  on  good  authority,  I  believ 
these  provisions  to  have  considerable  efficacy 

As  to  the  practical  advantage  the  .slaic 
get  from  these  provisiuus  in  miiitc 
to  the  amount  of  protei'tinn  ihr^  -,(  :i 
the  special" provi.-JMii-  r.-iiri-fin-iiiui 
Iftthlnir  amr'tTcatninit  uvnrrully, 
thinn'  liuS"  in  tL^'  i^-iiu  oi  'Ji-iiii..n. 
eniVlo  stalmir'iit    aiM   an.r:lMtr   ,,ii  , 


ner,  who  is  a  baj^kcubt 
ger,  who  is  to  'gdi,.  iitt  "L 


the  creditors  of  the  late  owner, 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  manager,  wno  is  to  gijt.  au  lia 
can  from  it,  in  the  .shortest  time,  aud  to  »VM\S"  W 
slaves  as  he  can,  having  no  interest,  moriU  or.'pe- 
cuniary,  in  their  future.  They  do  not  ki'iprf'tuilfr 
that  other  plantation,  belonging  to  the  yovfij^" piaii', 
who  spends  half  his  time  in  Havana,  is  an 'jxb^S.c^ 
of  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  Neither  dp  t|aey, 
know  that  the  tall  hounds,  chained  at  the  liginjet 
''  "      '  "  ■  ■■■  Cuban  b1,Qpc\'- 


of  th( 

hounds,  trained  to  track  and  to  seize.     Tricy.(j9 
now  that  the  barking  last  night  was  a  pyswt' 


house  they  are  visiting, 
,  trained  to  track  and  to 


not  , 

and  capture,  in  which  all  the  white  men  on  .ttii 
place  took  part ;  and  that,  for  the  week  past,| tjt^ 
men  of  the  plantation  have  been  a  committc^^'o|" 
detective  aud  protective  police.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  ill-looking  man  who  was  there  yestordaijj 
and  whom  the  ladies  did  not  like,  and  all  treafei 
with  ill-disguised  aversion,  is  a  professed  Imnter^c 
slaves'.  They  have  never  seen  or  iieard  of  tjjg 
Sierra  del  (Jristal,  the  mountain  range  at  tliii 
eastern  end  of  Cuba,  inhabited  by  runaways,  whcrtj 
white  men  hardly  dare  to  go.  Nor  do  they  know 
that  those  young  ladies,  when  little  children,  werq 
taken  to  tho  city  in  the  time  of  the  insurrection, 
in  the  Vuclta  de  Arriba.  They  have  not  heard 
the  story  of  that  downcast-looking  girl,  the  novr 
incorrigibly  malignant  negro,  and  the  lying  mayo- 
ral. In  the  cities,  they  are  amu.sed  by  the  flashy 
dresses,  indolence,  and  good-humour  of  the  slaves, 
and  pleased  with  the  respectfulness  of  their  man- 
ners, and  hear  anecdotes  of  their  attachment  to 
their  masters,  and  how  they  so  dote  upon  slavery, 
that  nothing  but  bad  advice  can  entice  them  into 
freedom  ;  and  are  told,  too,  of  the  wor?c^  cq,n4i0pu 
of  of  the  free  blacks.  They,  hav_e  p9t,yisifecl',ithe 
as  slave-jails  or  the  whippiiig-post.'j  in'the  house  oatj 
veJM.Ic  til,;  walU,  wlirr,'  lowwlntls  do  tin:  (lo^rVj^nu  of 


ind 


rcilc 


J   so 


:s:m 


wh. 


I(   tuiv.     Y. 


djonr 


th  th-; 


ishes— >the'  itisectsijaad ■' other  lanlinals  dis; 


Maiid  are  seen  mo'  moreitill  tivfievehingv  Tbbti, 
tho  at.moi5phe?9  is^-aigain  cool,  to  the  JiVatitf 

lisliceeed  cithers  \thp.>e  office  it  is  to  embetlisih 
ights  of  the'  torrid  aonie,;  -  I  aiti  Speaking  of 
low*wornis  and  fire-tlits*,:  whilst  the  former, 
5-'by  myriads  from  thoii*inaM«eats.-*)v^r.spf-ead; 
lants  and  shruhsj'  the  lattei:^  crossing  each 
in  all  directions;  weaT*  in  the' ail',  as  itiwere, 

Iinous  web) 'the  light  .of  which  they  diminish 
■meat  at. pleasure.'  Thisbrilliantiljumiflatian 
|;eases'Wben-  thfe  night  givesS^laoo  to  the  day.' 

•     ■      '  -tooliecoutimiida  ■      'J.         ■  :•.  ' 


ifUseqf.  Tci^medes  as .  Mamme.-^At  •  a  lata 
Bg- of, the, Firmer^  Glubi  of  Jjittle-  FiiJl*,  the 
*t  of  lisiiig  .the:jfcfuseiQiL.taBuette!s;:Jiair,  fiosh- 

ime,  &c.,  for  agricdtural  purposes  was  dis- 
I,  and  one  member  said  he  had  used  hai,r.  on 

and  Wrasswlth  (he'  mo^'WrWd  effect.  ^He 
ijJreid  if  thitilj'  and  Jia^i'(5wed''iu  with  spring 
;;  AM  produced  the  feist  crop  he  had  cvor 
1  pi*sd^n  in  th*-ucighbfaiirhood;  Upon  grass 
icii  h'Ad  bccn'S-ci-y  di^'tiuct  and  l;i!^tiug.'"Ap; 


1i-jM, 


eui   itself.      An 

1,  stui: 

til,'  ii.<lu-tr>  uf 

Cula,: 

jlian(loii,Ml  u,  a 

,-t;il'j 

a   if  til,-   \dlit,;. 

.•aui:    ; 

.•Ihiiat,.',  and  tli 

1,1a  ;., 

.-(ate 


s'Ouabl,:^    de,Iuctions    from   cv-tal,lisli,  d    fu-ts.      Th,-  la 
cstablisii.'d   ftctS    are,   that   our    ra.-e,   li:iving    all   hi 
p'ow'er  ill  its  hands,  holds  an   inferi.jr  race  in  slu-   U 
v«}ry;  tliat  tins  bondage  exists  in  cities,  in  popiilousi  tl: 
tibighbburhoods,  and  in  remote  districts;   that  tlie'd, 
owners    arc^htiinau  beings,  of  tr,jpieal  riicesj  and ,  bi 
trhe  slaves  ate'  human  beings,  just  emerging  from  pi 
barbarism;  a;nd  that  no  simill  part  of' this  power 
is-exerdtsed  hy'a  Itiw-livcd  and  low-minded  class 
of  tntermodiate'agctts.'     What  is  likely  to  be  the 
cffiict  oil  ■  all  the  parties  to  this  system,  judging 
frota  all  we  know  Of  human  nature'; 

If  pcr.soDs  c,jhiiirg  from  the  North  are  credulous 


enough  to.  suppoie  that  they  will 
stripes,  antf  tracksofbloo'd;   and 

t-i  thr  best  elasS  of  slave-lioldels,  : 


find.  iiQ-  oatwal-d  si 
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THE    FRIEND. 


ment  until  sold,  and  then  kept  to  labour  by  force,  as  we  are  faithful  to  him  who  hath  called  to  glory 

there  is  no   doubt.     I   suppose   there  is  as  little  and  virtue,  he  will  watch  over  us,  both  by  day  and 

doubt  that  the  form  of  a  contract  is  gone  through  by  night,  and  prepare  a  place  for  us  in  the  man- 

with,  which   binds   them    all   to   labour  for  eight  sion  of  everlasting  rest  and  pea 


There 


Psalmist,  "  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord,  for  tl 
the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  pli 
redemption."  i 


cause  for  any  of  the  Lord's  devoted  children  to 
cast  their  confidence  away,  though  trials  and  tri- 
bulations may  attend  them,  for  their  unflinching 
adherence  to  the  law  of  their  God,  but  rather  to 
lift  up  their  heads  in  hope,  and  to  cling  closer  and 
to  closer  unto  Him  who  has  been  a  light  to  their  feet, 
ti-  and  a  lantern  to  their  paths ;  and  having  their 
loins  girded  with  the  girdle  of  truth.  Ho  will 
enable  them  to  withstand  all  the  temptations  of 
an  unwearied  enemy. 

My  heart  salutes  this  remnant  of  faithful  bur- 
den-bearers in  every  part  of  the  heavenly  Father's 
footstool,  whose  greatest  delight  is  the  prosperity 
of  the  truth,  and  people  of  God ;  and  who  look 
upon  any  innovation  upon  the  doctrines  or  testi- 
monies committed  to  us  as  a  people  to  uphold,  to 
be  the  work  of  the  enemy.  Accept,  1  entreat 
you,  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  "  Be  ye  stead- 
fast, unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  knowing  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord." 

Let  not  the  enemy,  through  his  subtle  tempta- 
tions, draw  away  your  minds  from  that  testimony 
to  the  Truth  and  against  error,  which  we  believe 
to  be  incumbent  upon  us  ;  but  let  us  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord,  being  willing  to  endure 
whatever  suflFerings  or  trials  may  be  permitted,  so 
that  we  may  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  and  be 
favoured  to  have  a  mansion  prepared  for  us,  among 
those  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation, 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  As  these  keep  in  the  humble, 
lowly  life  of  Jesus,  though  they  may  have  to  ex 
pcrience  great  tribulation,  yet  in  the  Lord's  owi 
time  an  evidence  will  be  afforded,  that  their  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  him.     Yea,  they  will  have  even 


years,  at  four  dollars  per  month  and  their  board, 
and  two  suits  of  clothes  annually.  It  is  not  yet 
eight  years  since  their  introduction;  and  it  remains 
to  be  decided  what  this  contra  !t  amounts  to.  That 
they  can  be  forced  into  a  servitude  for  life,  if  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  their  purchasers  to  force  the 
it  and  the  government  does  not  interfere  energeti- 
cally, there  can  be  as  little  doubt.  It  is  known  by 
all,  I  suppose,  that  no  women  or  children  are  im- 
ported ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  amalgamate 
with  the  people  of  colour.  The  tenure  is  so  un- 
certain, that  their  master  has  little  motive  to  do 
more  than  keep  them  up  to  the  labour  point,  so 
long  as  their  labour  is  valuable,  and  to  neglect 
theui  utterly,  when  it  ceases  to  be  so.  They  are 
deprived  of  all  the  sympathetic  and  humanizing  ' 
fluences  and  protections  of  home,  family,  common 
language,  and  common  religion.  They  are  idola- 
ters ;  but  no  one  seems  enough  interested  in  them 
to  undertake  their  conversion.  They  are  taught 
to  labour,  and  taught  nothing  else.  Their  presence 
in  Cuba  adds  another  distressing  element  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  labour  question,  which  hangs, 
like  a  black  cloud,  over  all  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies." 

According  to  the  best  information  our  author 
could  obtain,  there  are  about  six  hundred  thousand 
negro  slaves  in  Cuba.  The  iree  blacks  are  esti- 
mated to  number  two  hundred  thousand.  The 
Coolie  bondmen  appeared  to  be  quite  numerous, 
but  there  was  no  mode  of  ascertaining  fhe  actual 
number  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  between  one  hundred 
thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand. 

Whatever  other  hardships  and  abuse  the  poor 
Chinese  may  be  subjected   to,  it  has  been  found 

they  will  not  bear  the  indignity  of  flogging.  If  to  rejoice,  that  they  are  accounted  worthy  to  sufi'er 
hipped  by  their  masters,  they  almost  invariably  for  his  great  Name  and  Truth's  sake,  so  that  a 
jmmit  suicide.     The  love  of  life  in  these  wretched  band  of   living,  upright   burden-bearers   may  be 


commit 

benighted  beings  is  so  feeble,  that  they  will,  when 
ever  existence  is  felt  to  be  a  burden,  terminate  it 
without  seeming  fear  or  hesitation. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

A  Word  to  the  Faithful. 
Te  have  been  mercifully  favoured  to  have  your 
feet  turned  into  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ, 
and  have  been  made  joyful  in  God's  house  of  pray- 
er, and  fruitful  in  the  field  of  offering ;  many  a 
time  having  had  to  rejoice  in  the  mercy  shown  by 
your  heavenly  Father,  in  visiting  your  souls  with 
his  day-spring  from  on  high,  whereby  you  have 
been  brought  to  see  the  beauty  and  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  received  and 
believed  in  by  our  worthy  forefathers ;  and  have 
had  to  go  mourning  on  your  way,  because  of  tl 
declension  of  many  from  that  honest,  upright  zeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  religious  principles 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  those  early  dayi 

The  language  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  his  imme- 
diate followers,  is  encouraging  to  all  the  tribulatod 
seed  :  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions, 
if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you ;  I 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  unto  you,  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 

May  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity 
be  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  earnestly  in- 
terceding with  him,  that  He  may  take  unto  him 
his  great  power,  and  ride  prosperously,  to  tiie  sub- 
duing of  everything  that  tends  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  church,  or  to  obstruct  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom  in   the  earth ;  contidently  believing  that 


preserved,  upholding  primitive  Quakerism  in  its 
ancient  purity.  My  faith  is  unshaken  in  that 
power,  which  gathered  us  as  a  people  in  the  begin- 
from  the  lifeless  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
that  day,  to  Shiloh,  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of 
Jacob,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be."  My  faith  is  unshaken  also,  that 
Quakerism  carried  out  is  primitive  Christianity  re- 
vived ;  hence  we  are  to  look  for  no  change  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by  Friends 
in  the  beginning ;  but  oh,  that  a  more  general  con- 
cern might  prevail  within  our  borders,  to  walk  by 
the  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing  that 
they  did  ;  then  would  the  church  come  up  from 
her  present  wilderness  state, "clear  as  the  sun,  fair 
as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

Then  that  unity  and  fellowship  which 
Christ,  would  prevail  amongst  us,  as  it  is  so  beau- 
tifully described  by  the  prophet,  "  Thy  watchmen 
shall  lift  up  the  voice,  together  with  the  voice  shall 
they  sing,  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the 
Lord  shall  bring  again  Z; 

Fervent  are  my  desires  for  my  dear  friends,  both 
in  the  elder  and  younger  ranks,  who  are  bound  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  that  they  may  re- 
member that  our  ever  compassionate  and  good 
Shepherd  regards  the  afflictions  of  his  church  and 
people,  and  in  his  own  time,  (which  is  the  best 
time,)  he  will  make  a  way  for  us,  and  no  " 
shall  glory  in  his  presence,  but  his  own  great 
eternal  Name  shall  be  exalted  over  all. 


Selected  for  "Tin- Fii, 

To  Friends  of  the  Monthlij  and  Quarterl 
Meetings  that  'may  succeed  us. 
The  glory  of  our  day  hath  aflfected  the  so 
many ;    and   the   brightness    and   splendor  < 
breaking  forth,  after  the  night  of  obscurity,  j 
overcome  many,  in  consideration  of  the  uns  ,i 
able  love  of  God  that  reached  to  us,  for  the 
ing  of  our  wounded  souls,  and  returning  many 
a  long,  mournful  captivity.    This  hath  enlarge 
souls  in  love  to  him  again,  with  a  free  and 
heart  and  mind,  to  serve  him  diligently  in  our 
so  that  we  have  found  it  verified,  that  in  tb' 
of  God's  power  his  people  shall  be  a  willing  p  i| 
Oh,  how  many  experience  it,  who  have  been   d 
willing  to  spend,  and  be  spent,  for  the  ser 
that  truth  which  God  hath  revealed  to  us 
for  the  gathering  of  others  that  are  yet  in  darl  g ' 
where  we  once  were,  and  for  the  strengthenin,  ii 
confirming  of  those  that  are  gathered  ;  and  a  j1 
ing  over  the  weak  with  a  godly  jealousy  ;  tb 

ght  be  preserved  in  the  sweetness  of  the 
and  in  the  lowliness  of  Jacob's  tent.     And  1 
we  have  found  our  reward  to  be  very  great, 
can,  with  many,  say,  blessed  be  the  holy  nai 
the  Lord  !     I  have  had  my  reward,  and  hav 
served  him  for  nought ;    and  it  was  never  irl 
to  me,  to  this  day,  to  serve  the  truth  since  I  e 
it;  and  my  spirit  rejoices  in  the  Lord,  at  this 
and  magnifies  his  name,  that  he  ever  made  m 
ling  to  serve  his  truth  and  people,  both  in  w 
for  them  and  travelling  with  his  servants ;  a 
as  travailing  in  the  love  of  God,  upon  accou 
the  testimony  and  ministry,  that  I  myself  ha  ri 
ceived  a  measure  of  from  him.     And  I  do  he  ;i! 
pray  God,  that  he  may  raise  up  others  in  our 
to  be  as  serviceable  to  his  church  and  people 
succeeding  generations,  as  we  have  been  : 
generation  ;   and  I  doubt  not  of  it,  but  do  si 
behold  it  in  the  eye  of  faith,  that  God  hath  \i 
me  with  many  others  partakers  of;   and  th( 
of  our  life  will  be  their  reward,  as  he  hath 
ours,  who  walk  worthy  of  that  he  bestows  N 
them.     And  oh  !  if  it  be  the  will  of  God 
ofl'spring  after  the  flesh  might   succeed  us,  ii  s 
taking  of  the  glory  of  this  day,  that  hath  d;  m 
upon  us  ;    and  that  it  may  be  as  near  and  d 
them  as  it  hath  been  to  us,  who  have  followe 
through  tribulations,  inward  and  outward.  B 
if  any  of  the  natural  branches   should  be  c: 
as  some  already  have  been,  God  will  still  ra 
a  people  that  shall  be  zealous  for  the  honour  k 
name ;  and  whoever  they  may  be,  that  being  ^  ' 
by  his  day-spring  from  on  high,  may  find 
hearts  drawn  forth  to  succeed  us  in  the  wor 
service  of  truth,  for  them  are  these  few  lim 
upon  record,  for  their  living  encouragement  i 
they  with  us,  and  we  with  them,  may  rejoicsi 
praise  the  name  of  our  God  together,  who  is  v  tl 
of  all  houour  for  evermore.     Amen! — John 


In  conclusion,  let  us  adopt  the  language  of  the  1 400,000. 


Egyptian  Progress.     The  census  of  tl 
lation  of  Egypt,  taken  by  order  of  the  Yii 
the  French  method,  has  just  been  completoiat 
gives  the  following  result : — The  population, 
in  1798  was  2,500,000,   amounted,   in   18: 
3,700,000,   in    1847    to    4,250,000,    and   i; 
5,125,000.     The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  hit 
in  1798  only  amounted  in  number  to  80,00i  bi 
increased,  in  1817,  to  230,000,  and  are  n 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 
REDEI.S  AGAINST  THE  LWHT. 
These   ftic  tlicy  who  rebel  against  tlie  liglit ;  tli 
J4)\V  not    the    ways    iheicof,    nor  nhiuc    iti    the    luu 
reof."^Job  xxiv.  13. 
They  turn  from  Ihe  good  old  wny, 

To  paths  where  the  worldinsfs  go, 
Where  Hope's  gay  (lowers  make  a  rich  display, 
And  Plea.-iure  is  lUirest  iu  blow  ; 
;  the  (lowers  that  round  them  are  brightest  of  blooi 
ip  flowera  that  cannot  survive  the  tomb. 

They  turn  from  that  good  old  way. 
Where  blossoms  ol  sin  cannot  blow  ; 

Bnt  where  flowers  of  beauty  that  never  decay, 
Soft  fragrance  around  bestow  ; 

Dl  the  plants  of  Grace,  which,  though  blooming  i 
larlb, 

immortal  seedlings  of  heavenly  birth. 

These  rebels  to  God's  holy  light. 
Who  know  not  its  way,  nor  power. 

Love  sin-pleasure's  meteor  beams  of  night. 
Far  more  than  that  morning  hour, 

'.a  the  sun  of  salvation  in  majesty  wakw!, 
d  the  soul  that  adores  llim  his  glory  partakes. 

Oh,  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Truth  ; 

Oh,  nurture  tlio  heavenly  (lowers. 
Which  ever  will  bloom  in  immortal  youth, 
,        As  plants  of  celestial  bowers, 
■ynich  show  that  the  soul  has  received  from  above, 
e  seeds  of  Life  from  the  God  of  Love. 

Oh,  then  shall  the  Holy  Light 

Be  ever  upon  us  sheJ, 
Its  ways  will  open  before  our  sight, 
In  its  paths  our  feet  shall  tread  j 
Btill  shall  brighten  the  holy  ray, 
II  we  enter  the  courts  of  eternal  dry.  N. 


For  "  The  Fiioud." 
THE  PATH  OF  PEACE. 
'There  is  a  path  which  no  wild  fowl  may  know, 
[The  vulture's  eye,  tho'  keen,  can  never  see  : 
[Wherein  no  lion's  whelp  hath  dared  to  go. 
No  lion  fierce  the  traveller  there  shall  (lee. 

The  poor  way-farer,  he,  tho'  called  a  fool, 
By  them  who  are  esteemed  the  worldly-wise, 
(.Shall  walk  in  safety  there,  and  in  the  school, 
I  Where  's  taught  humility,  may  gain  the  skies. 

By  it  the  ransomed  and  redeemed  shall  come 
To  Zion's  hill  with  everlasting  joy  ; 
I  And  with  alacrity  therein  shall  riin, 
Where  naught  may  hinder,  or  their  peace  destroy. 

Sorrow  and  sighing  too  shall  flee  away. 
As  dies  the  summer  mist  before  the  morn  ; 
When  the  efl'ulgence  of  the  perfect  day. 
Breaks  on  the  vision  of  the  spii it-born. 

Who  would  not  wisely  choose  the  narrow  path, 
Which  in  another  world  shall  end  in  bliss; 
And  thereby  shun  the  vials  of  that  wrath, 
Keserved  for  them  who  disobey  in  this?  R. 


INGOMPLETEN'ESS. 
Nothing  resting  on  its  own  completeness, 
Gan  have  worth  or  beauty  ;  but  alone 
Because  it  leads  and  tends  to  farther  sweetness, 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper  than  its  own. 

Spring's  real  glory  dwells  not  in  the  meaning, 
Gracious  though  it  be,  of  her  blue  hours  ; 
But  is  hidden  in  her  tender  leaning 
Towards  the  summer's  richest  wealth  of  flowers. 

Dawn  is  fair,  because  her  mists  fade  slowly 
Into  day,  which  floods  the  world  with  light ; 
Twilight's  mystery  is  so  sweet  and  holy, 
Just  because  it  ends  in  starry  night. 

Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Towards  a  truer,  deeper  life  above  ; 
Human  love  is  sweetest,  when  it  leadeth 
To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love. 

Learn  the  mystery  of  progression  duly; 
Do  not  call  each  glorious  change,  decay  ; 
But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly. 
When  it  seems  as  if  they  pass'd  away. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

ilini-lcrs  and  Elders  and  other  nmceriicd  members 
of  the  Vearly  Meeting  of  Phiiailelpbia. 
(Contiuuod  from  pjl^c-  4lU.) 
SYBIL  COOPEIl. 
ybil  Cooper,  tho  daughter  of  Timothy  Matlack, 
was  born  in  West  Jersey,  in  the  year  1731.     Her 
memorial  states   that  she  was   born  of  believing 
parents,  and  was  educated  in  the  Truth,     lieing 
early  iu  life  favoured  with  the  visitations  of  Divine 
grace,  and  being  iu  a  good  degree  obedient  there- 
unto, as  she  advanced  to  riper  years,  she  witnessed 
a  growth  in  grace,  and  her  establishment  therein 
was  manifested   by  the  iruits  of  the  Spirit  which 
she  brought  forth. 

She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  religious 
meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline ;  and 
when  ((uite  young  in  years,  became  very  useful  in 
the  church.  Her  natural  abilities,  sanctified  by 
Divine  grace,  and  under  the  assistance  of  present 
help  from  the  true  source  of  every  spiritual  qualifictv- 
tion,  eminently  fitted  her  for  service.  She  was  re- 
markably circumspect  in  her  conduct,  and  was  af- 
fable and  respectful  to  all  with  whom  it  was  her  lot  to 
be  cast.  To  the  faithful  members  of  her  own  re- 
ligious Society  she  was  much  attached,  and  was 
iu  return  much  beloved  by  them.  Iler  heart  was 
ever  open  to  receive  them,  and  by  her  endeavours 
to  do  them  service,  and  make  them  comfortable, 
she  manifested  that  she  deemed  no  exertion  on 
their  behalf  burdensome.  She  was  a  true  sympa- 
thizer with  those  in  aflliction,  and  was  caretul  in 
her  conversation  not  to  say  anything  that  would 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  present,  or  tend  to  injure 
the  characters  of  the  absent. 

She  was  married  on  theliSd  of  the  Second  mo., 
1747,  to  David  Cooper,  a  valuable  member,  and 
afterwards  an  elder  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. She  was  taken  ill  in  the  Fourth  mo.,  1759. 
After  several  days  of  close  suffering,  which  she 
bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation,  she 
deemed  her  end  was  near  at  hand.  She  had  been 
sitting  up,  and  speaking  to  those  about  her  she 
said,  "  L^t  nte  be  laid  down,  and  die."  She  soon 
after  this  addressed  her  Almighty  Caretaker:  "O 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  my  poor  soul,  and  be 
pleased  to  be  with  me,  0  Lord  !  Thou  hast  been 
good  to  me  all  my  life,  as  thou  art  to  all  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  thee.  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  how 
I  have  walked  before  thee  ;  and,  as  thou  hast  been 
with  me  in  six  troubles,  leave  me  not,  nor  forsake  me 
in  the  seventh.  Be  with  me,  if  it  be  thy  blessed 
will !  And,  O  Lord,  be  pleased,  I  beseech  thee,  to  be 
with  thy  church  and  people,  and  keep  them  near 
to  thyself  Remember  the  poor,  afflicted,  tribulated 
ones,  all  the  world  over,  and  deliver  thy  suffering 
seed.  Dearest  Father,  remember  my  little  ones, 
my  tender  offspring.  Be  with  them,  0  Lord,  and 
preserve  them  from  the  evils  that  are  in  the  world. 
My  poor  little  babe  I  commit  unto  thee,  I  give  him 
up  freely;  thou  canst  do  more  for  him  than  I  can. 
Blessed  God  I  I  have  lived  iu  thy  fear,  and  die,  a 
lover  of  thy  blessed  Truth  and  church.  Dear  Fa- 
ther, to  thee  I  commit  body,  soul  and  spirit.  To 
thee,  holy  Father,  and  to  thy  dear  Son,  the  Lamb, 
belong  all  glory,  honour  and  high  renown.  Let  it 
be  given,  rendered  and  ascribed  now,  henceforth 
and  forever." 

After  this,  she  at  short  intervals  uttered  divers 
comfortable  sentences,  some  of  which  are  preserved. 
"  Give  my  love  to  my  near  and  dear  relations  and 
friends,  and  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  everywhere. 
— I  have  loved  the  Lord  ai^  his  Truth  all  my 
life. — Give  me  one  drop  of  cold  water,  and  then, 
let  me  go,  if  it  be  thy  will,  O  Father!'     She  se- 


veral times  repeated,  "Come  Death!  come  Death!" 
After  a  time,  being  in  great  agony,  she  besought 
her  heavenly  Father  that  her  passage  might  be 
made  easy.  She  then  said,  in  allusion  to  the  suf- 
fering she  was  then  enduring,  "  Why  is  it  tlius? 
Father !  Father  !  why  is  it  thus  'i  Abba,  Father  !" 

Addressing  those  present,  she  said,   "Give  mo 

up  !  give  me  up  !"   Then  speaking  to  her  husband, 

My  dear,  give  me  up."     She  often  repeated  tho 

cxpres.sion,  "Abba,  Father!"  adding  at  one  time, 

"  This  is  the  end  of  all  fear." 

She  appeared  to  be  expiring,  but  after  a  time 
her  face  resumed  its  natural  colour,  as  if  in  health, 
and  opening  her  eyes,  she  desired  to  be  raised  up, 
appearing  to  wonder  to  find  herself  still  in  muta- 
bility. Her  hu.sband  said  to  her,  "  My  dear,  it 
may  be,  the  Almighty  will  be  pleased  to  restore 
thee  to  us  again."  She  replied,  "  1  have  not  de- 
sired it."  She  then  took  a  little  drink,  and  re- 
quested to  be  laid  down  again.  This  being  done, 
she  passed  away  as  one  entering  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan. 

Her  death  toik  place  Filth  month  1st,  1759,  she 
being  about  2.S  years  of  age.  Her  memorial  con- 
cludes with  mentioning  that  her  corpse  was  taken, 
"  accompanied  by  many  Friends,  and  others,  to 
the  meeting-house  at  Woodbury  creek,  where  :i 
solid  good  meeting  was  held,  and  divers  weiglity 
testimonies  borne.  After  this,  her  body  was  de- 
cently interred.  We  doubt  not  but  that  she  has 
entered  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory,  there  to 
receive  the  reward  of  her  labours." 

JAMES   WRIGHT. 

James  Wright,  an  elder  of  Hopewell  Monthly 
meeting,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  part 
of  Virginia.  Ho  was  a  sober,  honest  man,  grave 
in  manners,  and  solid  and  weighty  iu  his  couver.sa- 
tion.  He  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  hLs 
religious  meetings,  exemplary  in  humble  waiting 
therein,  and  of  a  sound  mind  and  judgment.  He 
was  cautious  of  giving  just  offence  to  any  one,  and 
was  earnestly  concerned  for  the  unity  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  peace  of  the  church.  "  He  ap- 
peared," say  his  friends,  concerning  him,  '•  for  some 
time  before  his  last  illness,  as  one  who  had  finished 
his  day's  work,  and  who  was  waiting  for  his 
change."  He  departed  this  life  Fifth  mouth  15th, 
1759,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 


Mysteries  of  tlw  American  iaZrcs.— Lake  Erie 
is  only  60  or  70  feet  deep,  but  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  592  feet  deep,  is  230  feet  below 
the  tide-level  of  the  ocean,  or  as  low  as  most  parts 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  bottoms  of 
Lake  fluron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  although 
their  surface  is  so  much  higher,  are  all,  from  their 
vast  depth,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

Now,  as  the  discharge  through  the  river  Detroit, 
after  allowing  for  the  full  probable  portion  carried 
off  by  evaporation,  does  not  appear  by  any  means 
equal  to  the  ([uantity  of  water  which  the  three 
upper  great  lakes  receive,  it  has  been  coujeetured 
that  a  subterranean  river  may  run  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Huron  and  to  Lake  Ontario.  This 
conjecture  is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  accounts 
for  the  singular  fact  that  salmon  and  herring  are 
caught  in  all  the  lakes  communicating  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  in  no  others.  As  tho  Falls  of 
Niagara  must  have  always  existed,  it  would  puzzle 
the  naturalists  to  say  how  these  fish  got  into  tlie 
upper  lakes  without  sotne  such  subterranean  river; 
moreover,  any  periodical  obstruction  of  the  river 
would  furnish  a  not  improbable  solution  of  tho 
flux  and  influx  of  the  lakes. — La.te  Paper. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Selected  for  '■  The  Friend.' 


young  friends  who  read  this  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cessful merchant,  like  him,  form  in  their  youth 
bits  of  neatness  ?  Kemember  that  if  you  would 
secure  the  respect  of  your  acquaintances,  you  must 
be  very  careful  in  respect  to  your  personal  appear- 
ance. Purity  and  cleanliness  of  person  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  highest  purity  of  character. — 
Weekly  Spectator. 


Kcatness. 
•In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, he  remarked  that  whatever  ho  had  acquired 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  his 
mother  had  brought  hira  up  to  be  neat  when  a 
boy.  His  story  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it,  was 
as  follows  : — "  When  I  was  six  years  old,  my 
father  died,  leaving  nothing  to  my  mother  but  the 
chari>e  of  myself  and  two  younger  sisters.  After 
selling  the  greater  portion  of  the  household  furniture 
she  had  owned,  she  took  two  small  upper  rooms 

in  W street,  and  then  by  her  needle,  contrived 

in  some  way  to  support  us  in  comfort.  Frequently, 
however,  our  supper  consisted  simply  of  a  slice  of 
bread,  seasoned  by  hunger, and  rendered  inviting  by 
the  neat  manner  in  which  our  repast  was  served, 
our  table  being  always  spread  with  a  cloth  which, 
like  my  good  mother's  heart,  seemed  ever  to  pre- 
serve a  snow-white  purity!"  Wiping  his  eyes  the 
merchant  continued,  "  Speaking  of  those  days,  re- 
minds me  of  the  time  when  we  sat  down  to  the 
table  one  evening,  and  my  mother  having  asked 
the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  Father  on  her  little 
defenceless  ones,  in  tones  of  tender  pathos,  she  di- 
vided the  little  remnant  of  her  only  loaf  into  three 
pieces,  placing  one  on  each  of  our  plates,  but  re- 
serving none  for  herself  I  stole  around  to  her 
side,  and  placed  my  portion  before  her,  and  was 
about  to  tell  her  that  I  was  not  hungry,  when  a 
flood  of  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  she  clasped 
me  to  her  bosom.  Our  meal  was  left  untouched; 
we  sat  up  late  that  night ;  but  what  we  said  I  can- 
not tell.  I  know  that  my  mother  talked  to  me 
more  as  a  companion  than  a  child,  and  that  when 
we  knelt  down  to  pray,  I  consecrated  myself  to 
be  the  Lord's,  and  to  serve  my  mother.  But," 
said  he,  "  this  is  not  telling  you  how  neatness  made 
my  fortune.  It  was  some  time  after  this,  that  my 
mother  found   an   advertisement  in  the  newspaper 

for  an  errand  boy  in  a  commission  house  in  B 

street.  Without  being  necessitated  to  wait  to  have 
my  clothes  mended,  for  my  mother  always  kept 
them  in  perfect  order,  and  although  on  minute  in- 
spection they  bore  traces  of  more  than  one  patch, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  had  a  very  respectable  air, 
— without  being  obliged  to  wait  even  to  polish  my 
shoes,  for  my  mother  always  kept  a  box  of  black- 
ing, with  which  my  cowhides  must  be  set  off  before 
I  took  my  breakfast, — without  waiting  to  arrange 

my  hair,for  I  was  obliged  to  observe  from  my  earliest  I  the  day  of  their  visitation  be  not  past,  they  may 
youth  the  most  perfect  neatness  in  every  respect, — my  1  find  mercy  with  the  Lord. 

mother  sent  me  to  see  if  I  could  obtain'the  situation.]  "Let  your  waiting  be  upon  the  Lord  in  your 
With  a  light  step,  I  started,  as  I  had  a  long  time  monthly  meetings  and  at  all  other  times,^  for  wis- 
wished  my  mother  to  allow  me  to  do 


Extracted  for  "  The  Friend." 

Ancient  Counsel 

"  Meet  often  together,  and  see  that  Satan  be  with 
stood,  who  leads  men  to  sleep  and  to  idleness ;  for 
it  is  he  that  doth  this,  let  him  and  them  that  take 
part  in  it,  say  what  they  will.  Be  sure  that  y 
fail  not  to  set  true  judgment  upon  the  head  of  that 
spirit :  I  know  it  envies  Truth's  prosperity,  and 
the  saving  of  people's  souls. 

"  Let  everybody  be  afraid  to  think  or  speak 
hardly  one  of  another ;  it  will  not  be  as  it  should 
be  till  it  be  so  ;  for  by  thinking  and  speaking  hard- 
ly of  others,  we  may  justly  provoke  the  great  God 
to  think  of  our  past  doings,  and  to  bring  them  to 
our  remembrance^  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  to  our 
gladness. 

"Be  sure  that  advice  be  given  not  to  watch  over 
one  another  with  an  evil  eye  ;  but  where  this  i 
seen  let  sorrow  abound  ;  and  mark  those  that  mak 
divisions  and  sow  discord.  The  devil  hath  done 
more  mischief  by  these  things,  than  ever  he  could 
do  by  whipping,  branding,  imprisoning,  or  hanging 
on  the  gallows. 

"  Labour  in  the  power  of  God,  and  in  that,  rule 
over  all  disorderly  and  unruly  spirits,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Christ  may  be  known  to  be  upon  his 
shoulders  ;  and  labour  to  keep  out  all  that  which 
would  disturb  your  unity,  which  stands  not  in  shak- 
ing of  hands,  nor  inquiring  of  the  welfare  one  of 
another,  but  in  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  our 
Foundation  and  chief  Corner-stone.  Beware  of 
feigned  humility,  but  be  tender  of  all  those  who 
are  coming  up  to  serve  the  Truth. 

"  Let  all  coldness  of  zeal  and  indiffereney  of 
spirit  in  religion,  and  looseness  of  conversation  be 
watched  against  and  put  a  stop  unto,  as  much  as 
in  you  lies,  and  every  green  and  tender  thing, 
whether  in  poor  or  rich,  be  cherished  ;  and  if  any 
have  done  amiss,  let  the  time  past  suffice,  that  they 
may  now  seek  the  Lord  by  true  repentance,  and 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  their  offence  :   that  if 


that  absolute  truth,  in  the  form  of  rigidly  stated  |'' 
propositions,  is  all  that  conversation  admits.  ff*' 


THE    FRIEND. 


KIXTH  MONTH  3,   1859. 
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to 
assist  her.     My  heart  beat  fast,  I  assure  you,  as  I 

turned  out  of  W into  B street,  and  made 

my  way  along  to  the  number  my  mother  had  given 
me.  I  summoned  all  the  courage  I  could  muS^' 
ter,  and  stepped  briskly  into  the  store,  foMtid' hiy 
way  to  the  eounting-room,-alid  made'kiSov^li 'ihe 
reason  of  my  calling: '  'Ihcitteiichtofr  siltifl4<J,  arid 
told  me  thatith44'6'S4hs'anotherVdy  "Wh'olhftd  tbnfe 
in  a  little 'befcyi'b-'mift'tti  thdia^hl'' he  shbu^^d  feirig.' 
IlotteVetj'hc'  askefl-'ine'  Solile''queSttois''-afi(l  itteji' 
wenfarn!  '  t3oilveVs(^d  '«ifh:  t&  Oth'i*'  ibOjf'Whdjstcyoid 
in  the  back  part  df^the  eiffict^:'":  Tfeeirfesult  w^aS-itliSf 
the  lad  who  ha(l'fifStaiit)IM"#a§'aBiiii*si?*,'a%a^;' 
entered  the  meixMtrt's  •eirifloymtot;'firft  as  an  ejr- 
rand  boy,  theii"d9'il'cl*rk,-afterWa?d*^as  llisi^ai't^ 


dom  and  counsel  to  manage  the  Lord's-' bUsinte^^ 
and  for  a  spirit  of  discernment  J-"let-aH'4?r&ijld8'bg 
advised  to  keep  to  tiat  Pow*' thiv«**ft  keep  .ibcfi* 
souls  alivej^ifrtetii-aiid'  dpiu  io  thfe  Lord,  in-  their 
retired 'Inleetail^S^fiirf  the'w'fefship'  of' God  j  so  that 
:i!t-i(}l6»ijsg  'aUd  Isld^jflnesB  niayfci'  kept'  frdjii 
iafiiaiigst  Friends,  thait  those- FribiSdsWlii'ffiay  M 
(JODifeeTbed'for  Gcfd  'iu  public,' lie  nbt'buWei^sllaaM 
grievdd'with  such  thiti^S,  fciuf-that theiili  jOyihslV 
btefall  !i!i"th8''Iio*.d','  iis  Si«  ihortsftie  of  tbeiV  |ift;  W 
thef''rb«t'i)f  litfe'ji'aiid  thenj'Bi'a  auythiiig  <)ij>ei'i8  ftpbn 
thfem,  (ioiibtltefe'  it'  will  te'  tdi'the  alfcotiiig'  6f 'the 
hyaa-tsiofall'tliat'heftraUeni.*'' ■"  t'    ' 


The  information  which,  in  the  extracts  given 
from  The  British  Friend,  of  the  proceedings  of 
Loudon  Yearly  Meeting,  we  some  time  since  spread 
before  our  readers,  of  the  course  pursued  by  that 
Yearly  Meeting  in  disposing  of  the  propositions 
relative  to  allowing  the  marriage  of  their  members 
with  those  not  in  membership,  but  whom  they  style 
professors  ;  the  opening  of  their  religious  meetings 
for  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  covenant  by 
parties,  neither  of  which  are  members  ;  and  the 
giving  up  of  that  part  of  the  fourth  query,  which 
relates  to  "  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  ap- 
parel;" though  not  altogether  unexpected  since  the 
action  of  the  conference  in  London,  has,  we  believe, 
given  rise  to  much  sorrow  and  discouragement 
among  Friends  generally,  in  this  country 

There  are  few  among  those  with  whose  feel 
and  sentiments  we  have  had  any  opportunity 
becoming  acquainted,  who  have  not  expressed  their 
fear  or  belief,  that  the  discarding  of  the  two  pre- 
cious testimonies,  which  is  involved  in  the  changes 
made  under  the  attendant  circumstances,  which 
testimonies  the  Society  in  that  land  as  a  body  had 
heretofore  been  able  to  maintain  since  its  first  rise, 
will  ultimately  result  in  increasing  weakness  and 
deterioration  ;  until  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
shame  of  the  cross  will  have  despoiled  it  of  all  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  Friends,  and  led  it 
back  into  most  of  the  worldly  habits  and  indul- 
gences,— if  not  into  the  use  of  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements, — which  are  so  highly  valued  by 
other  religious  professors,  but  out  of  which  our 
forefathers  were  redeemed  and  set  free  by  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

When,  in  our  editorial  remarks  of  Eighth  month 
1st,  1857,  we  said,  "  We  by  no  means  think  that 
Loudon  Yearly  Meeting  is  prepared  to  adopt  or 
sanction  all  the  changes  proposed ;  to  let  go  the 
testimony  of  the  Society  to  plainness  of  apparel, 
and  of  speech,  or  to  give  up  the  testimony  to  silent 
worship;"  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  course  advocated  by  those  in  that  meet- 
ing, who  were  claiming  the  liberty  to  dress  as  they 
pleased,  and  to  speak  as  they  ple.a*ed^  and  yet  to 
be  considered  consistent  Friends,  and  to  be, em- 
ployed in  the'  if'hilrch  iis  siicb,  .w.puld  be  adopted  ; 
or  we  thoigbti,  ^ti.Iefist;  more  itiuie  ,  would,  be  re- 
quired before  ihenmeeting  would  give,  .its  sanction 
to  these  deplorable  innovation*.  But  the  prcpa/a- 
tioniiav these  changes  had  been  going  on  more  ex- 
tensively than  w6 'stipposed,-  atid 'though  the  latter 
is  not  yet  eonisUflimattd, 'v*e  see'  b6  'reason  to  hope 
that  after  it  tas'  b'ceu  s'uffiqieu'tly,'"  discussed,"  it  J- 
will  no't  likewist;  b.o'  qarricj  .by  ^  ',' prttpoudeirating  -p 
sentiment."  ,  _ 

The  present. is  a  diij,  of  exjtraojdina^j;  uuSettlc' 
ment  in  our  Society.,, hpth, a-s,  r^g^r.d^,, the.. religious  f- 
principles  of  iWety.  many  of  i  itsi  meniberBj-'-swid  the 
controlling  influence  and  authority  pif  most  of  its 


legislative.  met;l;ings 
tions  maite,  and  inal 


1  to  the 
iiiug  upon  its  tloc-triues  and  tt-- 
•'■Dotf*fflattW'youtseT^"^'3thfat'fri^hd^ipauthoi'ize!te[;timonies,  it  is  with  very  uuiny-amongBt  ufe,  as  it  is 
you  to  say  disagreeable  things  to  yoit?itotiuia.te:  with  men  of. tjie,  world  jiH,j:esp^^^^ 
ner  until' his  decessfeJ'M'heii'  M  left  mn  the  'wtoIg!©b  the  ^oilti'a¥y'', 'thd  neArefr'7oi!iei3bi-e-iE'td  i'elfttion  fall, admit  to  bo  evils;,  thoi^h  t!ifi3!,iBa,y,,at  their 
business,  stot;k,' cSirfr.'  Mtof  I'-had  b'eeti'iii  hfs  gteK  with  apfeti^tf,  t'^*' ;m6r<!  'necesSaty  d6'' iact  'rfnd'rfirst  presentation!,  be  shocked  at  tbiem)  and. if  they 
vioe  same  years,  he  told  ni6  the  iieabii  he  chosC'' courtesy  :b<;(?oii36.^  'Ekeept  -iii'  cages' of  'ri(?cesj%%beyed  the  prompfirigs  of  gbbd^iH  themselves,  would 
me  in'  preference  to  tilt"  other  bay•^v'as,  lH>Caifrc'of  Which  are  -TiuV,'  leave  yoitr  frHmd-to  fea'rti  uiJnleh^  tarn  awny  .with_i^isgiia(:,,.y(|t.  |£,  jl.hey,,p£rP.ut  -them- 
the  general  neatnes>s  of  my  pti'SPri.  ,  To  tkis  simple  sant  truths  from  hi^  eiK-iuics ;  ^they'a^e  ready  eBbtigtitselves  to  eBter,t;aiu.,thi?rdQUsi«ieratiQ»'Qf  themj  and 
cii^umstatide  has  probably  bee'n' o*itfg  the  greater  { t*  t-ell  tlieui.  ■  ■  Q ood  'bke'd'iflg  -oeve'r''  ■fdi-g'cits-tlVaVl  to  be  hrought  iroto.intiuitiJtfe  .assooiation  with  tihose  ' 
part  of  my  success ■  Wrbasiuefe*."-'  ■'WAi-Bot'a'H  ■6i;yl|:SBlf-{<4\ie  is'  uSi^iefslil'.-'  .;Soiii(ip4rSfeb3's*5ni  t<)'tW!lkl|  who  are  pleading-  for  theaii'-they'  first  leans- tto'tole-  j' 
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ate,  and  as  their  vision  becomes  more  and  more 
immcd,  thej'  iinally  embrace  them. 

The  veil  attempted  to  be  thrown  over  the  breach 
lade  upon  Friend's  testimony  to  plainness  of  l^peech 
ehaviour,  and  apparel,  by  representing  that  tho:5t 

ho  insist  upon  tbesc  -words  being  expunged  from 
le  query,  are  opposed  only  to  'pccidlar'Uy  of  dress 
"  anguage,  and  not  to  christian  simplicity,  is,  wc 
lould  think,  too  transparent  not  to  be  ^eeu  througli 
y  all  who  are  not  willingly  blinded.  How  arc 
uch  to  escape  peculiarity  if  they  keep  to  christian 
mplicity,  and  do  not  change  with  the  fashions ' 
low  long  will  the  present  mode  continue  uualtcr 
d,  and  they  be  saved  the  necessity  of  change  in 
rdcr  to  avoid  singularity  ?  If  they  are  honestly 
esirous  to  observe  christian  simplicity,  what  is 
lierc  in  the  plain  dress  or  plain  language  of  i 
'riend  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so,  or  which  L 
ot  suitable  and  becoming  for  every  situation  ii 
rhich  they  can  be  properly  placed  ?  Does  not 
le  desire  to  be  conformed  in  these  respects  to  the 
rorld,  evince  that  pride  is  the  motive  prompt" 
be  change,  and  that  some   of  our   members  are 

hamcd  of  the  cross?  which  must  be  taken  up,  if 

ey  dress,  speak  and  behave  as  becomes  their 
gious  profession.  Were  the  desire  to  change  the 
inguage  of  the  query  not  acknowledged  to  be  for 
le  purpose   of  allowing  greater  latitude,  and  for 

culpating  those  who  neither  dress  nor  speak  like 
'riends,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  consid 
red  as  inconsistent  members,  and  unprepared  to 
ike  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  we  might  b( 
)ld  with  more  plausibility  that  improved  phraseo 
y  was  all  that  is  aimed  at,  that  no  principle  is 
olved  in  the  change,  and  that  there  was  no  in- 
jntion  on  the  part  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  to 
)wcr  the  standard,  or  give  up  the  testimony  to 
laiiiue.ss  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel, 
riends  have  heretofore  maintained  it.  But  in 
le  early  stage  of  the  movement,  this  innovation 
as  advocated  in  that  Yearly  Meeting  by  one  of 
s  more  conspicuous  members,  in  order  that  it 
ht  leave  the  "  youth  and  such  as  do  not  feel 
lemselves  called  un  to  assume  the  peculiar  garb 
f  the  Society,  at  liberty  to  dress  according  to  the 
ictates  of  cluistian  simplicity,  instead  of  looking 
own  upon  them  us  unfit  for  service  in  the  church, 
ecause  of  their  thus  differing  from  others;"  and 
imo  object  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view 
rer  since.  There  being  no  standard  of  plainness, 
r  course  every  one  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  judge 
ir  him  and  herself  what  kind  of  dress  is  dictated 

cliristian  siurplicity,  and  how  much  and  how 
'ten  he  or  she  may  change  the  style  of  dress  in 
•der  to  avoid  "  peculiarity,"  and  yet  be  considered 
rasistent  and  fit  for  service  in  the  church. 

This  object  appears  to  be  now  virtually  attained, 
ad  most  probably  will  be  carried  into  practice, 

d  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  may  not  be  long  be- 
ire  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  perhaps  other 
leetings  in  our  land  that  may  follow  its  example, 

11  present  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  men  and 
omen  occupying  the  stations  of  ministers,  elders, 
nd  overseers,  and  directing  the  proceedings,  being 
ressed  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
ay,  and  in  their  debates,  addressing  or  speaking 
'  each  other  as  mister  and  mistress,  sir,  madam, 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  world  would 
lok  upon  this  as  a  much  sadder  "peculiarity" 
lan  it  has  ever  viewed  a  plain  dress  and  consist- 
Qt  manners. 

The  change  must  necessarily  be  accelerated  by 
ropping  the  testimony  against  mixed  marriages, 
hese  marriages  are  professedly  to  be  confined  to 
professors,"  persons  who  usually  attend  the  meet- 
gs  of  Friends.  But  although  such  professors, 
viua;  to  their  associations,  their  interest,  or  an 


attachment  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  may  choose 
to  attend  its  meetings  in  preference  to  others,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  tliey  arc  really  convinced  of  its 
principles,  and  prepared  to  maintain  its  testimonies, 
otherwise  they  would  hardly  remain  outside  of  its 
limits,  when  the  Society  manilests  so  strong  a  de 
sire  to  swell  the  number  of  its  members.  If  they 
are  "convinced,"  why  do  they  not  apply  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  and  why  doei 
not  the  Society  gather  them  within  its  enclosure 
so  that  they  may  be  under  its  care,  and  rendered 
accountable  to  its  authority  ?  Their  not  applying, 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting  not  constituting  them 
members  by  the  act  of  marrying  with  those  who 
are,  is  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  that  meet- 
ing is  aware  they  are  not  Friends  in  principle  and 
practice.  How  then  can  it  sanction  its  members 
being  joined  in  marriage  with  such  nominal  pro- 
fessors ■;  and  will  not  the  attempt  to  make  any 
discrimination,  and  to  proceed  to  disownment 
case  of  marriage  with  one  who  lias  not  been  a 
"professor,"  where  the  party  may  wi.sh  to  retain 
his  or  her  right  of  membership,  produce  heart- 
burnings and  contention  which  overseers  and  meet- 
ings will  seek  to  escape  by  allowing  the  discipline 
to  remain  a  dead  letter?  Marrying  with  these 
"  professors"  will  almost  inevitably  make  it  mud 
more  difficult  for  those  so  connected,  to  act  con- 
sistently with  Friends'  testimonies,  especially  those 
which  stand  in  opposition  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  world  ;  and  it  would  be  extraordinary 
indeed,  should  the  children  of  such  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  our  christian  testimonies,  or  be  will 
ing  to  submit  to  them,  especially  as  it  is  under 
stood  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  avoid  peculiarity 
What  then  can  be  expected  to  result  to  the 
Society  from  these  innovations,  but  deterioration 
and  an  accelerated  approach  to  the  standard  of  the 
world,  and  the  formalities  of  worldly  professors  ? 
If  we  believe,  as  believe  we  must,  if  the  testimony 
of  all  the  more  devoted  and  spiritually-minded 
servants  of  Christ  in  our  Society,  from  its  rise  to 
the  present  day  is  true,  that  the  maintenance  of 
these  testimonies  against  mixed  marriages  and  to 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel  is  s 
quiring,  must  not    this    attempt   to    got 


divine 


rid  of  them,  open  more  widely  the  door  to  th 
inroads  of  that  spirit,  which  is  opposed  to  the  offence 
of  the  cross,  and  is  seeking  to  make  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  broad  enough  to  receive  the  soul,  un- 
stripped  of  its  pride  and  its  delight  in  worldly  en- 
joyment ?  If  one  testimony  is  to  be  given  up  to  re- 
concile one  class  to  membership,  and  another  to  ac- 
commodate another  class  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  world,  it  cannot  be  long  before  little  will  be 
left  but  the  evidences  of  desolation  ;  and  we  may 
well  adopt  the  language,  "  Why  hast  thou  then 
broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  who  pass 
by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the 
wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field  doth  devour  it." 

But  amid  these  discouraging  considerations,  there 
is  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  as  its  testimo- 
nies were  not  got  up  by  the  Society,  nor  imposed 
upon  its  members  by  any  authority  which  it  assumed, 
but  were  laid  upon  it  collectively  and  upon  all  its 
right-minded  members  individually,  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  himself,  so  neither  London 
I'early  meeting,  nor  any  other  meeting,  can  change 
their  character  or  free  Friends  from  the  obligation 
to  maintain  them  both  singly  and  in  their  meet- 
ings. Members  may  give  themselves  great  liberty 
in  speaking  of  these  things  as  being  beneath  their 
assumed  dignity  and  enlightened  intellect,  and  re- 
fuse to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  but  we  may 

t  assured  that  whenever  and  wherever  any 
amongst  us  come  under  the  government  of  that  holy 


Spirit  which  led  our  forefathers  to  receive  and  sup- 
port these  testimonies,  and  patiently  and  meekly 
to  bear  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  world,  and  suf- 
fer persecution  in  their  support,  because  of  their 
"peculiarity,"  they  will  reject  all  these  modern 
innovations,  and  like  them,  be  content  to  dress, 
speak  and  live  in  the  same  plain,  simple  way,  and 
to  be  restricted  in  regard  to  marriage  in  the  same 
manner,  as  has  heretofore  been  found  consistent 
with  the  pure  christian  doctrines  embodied  in  the 
fiiith  of  the  Society. 

It  is  upon  this  ground  that  we  must  rely  for 
redemption  from  the  low  estate  into  which  the 
Society  has  fallen.  As  its  members  come  to  ex- 
perience the  heart-changing  power  of  divine  grace 
in  themselves,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  sta- 
tion in  life,  they  will  be  taught  in  one  common 
school ;  a  school  very  different  from  that  in  which 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  depends  upon  the 
vigor  and  subtlety  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  a 
school  in  which  the  lessons  taught  break  down  the 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  man,  reveal  to  him  his  inca- 
pacity to  judge  in  holy  things,  except  as  he  is  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  his  divine  Master;  and 
in  which  he  is  instructed  to  value  obedience  to  the 
least  intimation  of  that  Master's  will,  beyond  all 
the  deductions  of  his  unsanctitied  reason,  or  the 
judgment  of  a  fallen  and  corrupt  world.  It  is  of 
members  thus  disciplined  and  instructed  that  the 
true  church  is  made  up,  and  when  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  its  business,  and 
waiting  in  reverent  dependence  to  be  qualified 
to  order  its  affairs  aright,  its  adorable  Head  con- 
descends to  communicate  to  such  as  these  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  enables  them  to  act  and  speak 
in  his  own  authority,  and  preserves  them  from 
being  led  astray  by  their  own  fallible  understand- 
ings, or  by  the  suggestions  of  that  spirit  which  is 
always  seeking  to  exalt  itself  into  His  place,  and  to 
mislead  by  its  deceptions. 

As  our  meetings  for  business  are  brought  back 
to  this,  the  original  ground  of  their  safety  and  au- 
thority, they  may  not  present  the  same  opportunity 
for  protracted  discussion  which,  of  late,  has  charac- 
terized some  of  them,  but  they  will  use  their  au- 
thority, steadily  to  uphold  all  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  which  the  Society  had  committed  to  it 
iu  the  beginning,  and  dcmouttrate  to  and  warn 
their  members  against  the  encroachments  of  every- 
thing, which  would  undervalue  or  lay  them  waste. 
Unsound  doctrines  and  latitudinarian  practices  will 
be  detected  and  rebuked;  for  the  light  of  Truth  will 
exhibit  everything  upon  which  it  is  permitted  to 
shine,  in  its  true  colours  and  character,  however  it 
may  be  arrayed  in  borrowed  clothing,  and  so  dis- 
guised as  to  appear  desirable  to  uuanoiuted  eyes, 
illuminating  the  labyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  detect- 
ing the  artificial  veils  with  which  error  U)ay  seek  to 
conceal  its  imposture ;  and  thus  the  Society  of 
Friends  will  once  more  be  exalted,  "  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid.'' 

The  views  which  we  have  expressed,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  are  entertained  by  not  a  few 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  who  mourn  over  the  in- 
novations made  amongst  them,  and  are  earnestly 
desirous  that  it  may  please  Divine  Providence  by 
such  means  as  in  his  wisdom  he  may  see  fit  to  em- 
ploy, to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  to  unite  the  Soci- 
ety, both  there  and  here,  in  a  harmonious  labour 
for  the  removal  of  wrong  things,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  members  in  our  most  holy  faith.  Ear- 
stly  do  we  desire,  that  the  day  may  be  hastened 
when  that  will  be  the  case,  when  that  which  lets 
and  hinders  may  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  language  may  once  more  be  uttered,  "  See  how 
these  Quakers  love  one  another." — "The  Truth 
rci;fns  over  all." 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcROPE. — Xews  from  Liverpool  to  the  ITtli  ult. 

The  Zurich  contereuce  was  still  in  session,  but  up  to 
the  latest  accounts,  had  not  accomplished  anything  of 
importance.  Great  dissatisfaction  at  the  terms  of  peace 
concluded  on  at  Villafranca,  continued  to  be  expressed 
in  Italy  and  Great  Britain.  Considerable  excitement 
had  been  produced  in  the  latter  country  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  article  written  by  llazzini,  on  the  prospects 
of  Europe.  He  claims  to  know  that  France  is  acting 
under  a  recent  treaty  with  Russia,  by  wliich  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey  and  a  war  against  England,  are 
inevitable.  He  urges  the  formation  of  a  league  com- 
prising all  the  European  States,  excepting  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  Austria,  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  Buona- 
partism  and  Imperialism. 

Great  Britain. — Parliament  was  prorogued  by  com- 
mission on  the  13th.  The  strike  among  the  London 
building  trades  continued,  but  hopes  were  expressed 
that  the  diHiculty  would  be  soon  settled  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. The  steamship  Great  Eastern  was  advertised 
to  sail  for  Portland,  Me.,  early  in  the  Ninth  month. 
Tickets  were  being  issued  for  the  passage  to  America 
and  back  for  the  sum  of  forty-two  pounds;  the  passen- 
gers would  be  allowed  to  live  on  the  vessel  duiing  the 
stay  at  Portland,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  about 
two  months.  The  tonnage  of  this  immense  vessel  is 
26,000  tons ;  the  combined  tonnage  of  the  ten  largest 
vessels  in  the  United  States  navy  is  but  little  more  than 
this,  being  28,131  tons.  The  liarvest  was  general  all 
through  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England, 
and  it  is  nearly  completed  in  the  south.  The  produce 
■will  be  in  most  parts  above  the  average.  Some  appre- 
hensions were  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland.  The  powder  mills  at  Ballincolig,  Ireland,  ex- 
ploded on  the  0th,  killing  live  men,  who  were  employed 
on  the  premises.  The  explosion  was  so  terrible  that  the 
very  foundations  of  the  building  were  completely  up- 
rooted. 

Prance. — All  the  troops  that  are  to  return  to  France 
from  Italy,  have  arrived.  The  Emperor  was  about  to 
publish  a  political  amnesty,  including  Changarnier, 
Ledru  Rollin,  and  others.  The  import  duty  on  certain 
raw  materials,  including  coal  and  iron,  has  been  re- 
duced. 

Prussia. — Prussia  is  continuing  her  military  prepara- 
tions on  a  large  scale.  The  infantry  of  the  line  is  to  be 
increased  from  G4  to  100  regiments,  which  will  increase 
the  staii'liii,.;  Miiiiy  t-  ;iljout  4  jO,0U0  men,  not  including 
thoscik-::'  -  i-  .  i  .  i-iiiiinglhe  twenty-eight  fortresses. 
There  IV        :(  :     ;i  i  ihut  the  lungwould  live  much 

longer,  Li-  ■!:••■. \-r  m  iking  rapid  progress. 

U.N'iTED  States. — Xew  York.  —  .Mortality  last  week, 
632 — a  decrease  of  78  compared  with  ihe  previous  week. 
Under  ten  years ,of  ago,  430.  The  imports  at  the  port  of 
New  York  last  week,  show  a  decided  falling  oil';  the 
entries  amounted  to  ^2,811, 247 — for  the  previous  week, 
$3,345,128.  Since  the  first  of  tlie  year,  there  have  been 
goods  entered  at  the  custom-house,  to  the  value  of 
$84,918,925. 

Pkiladclphia. — Number  of  deaths  last  week,  174,  of 
whom  88  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  public  schools 
were  reopened  after  the  summer  vacation,  on  the  29th 
ultimo.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  last  session, 
was  about  60,000  ;  there  are  however  about  3000  whose 
names  are  registered  for  whom  there  are  not  accommo- 
dations, and  who  do  not  actually  attend  school.  The 
"  grammar  schools"  have  an  average  of  about  400  pupils. 
A  few  days  ago  the  stalls  in  the  new  market-house,  in 
Tenth  street  near  market,  were  put  up  at  auction,  and 
sold  generally  at  high  prices,  some  brought  as  much  as 
500  to  600  dollars.  The  occupier  of  the  stall  pays  in 
addition  to  this  $100  annual  rent. 

Baltimore. — A  great  deal  of  rioting  and  disorder  con- 
tinue to  prevail  in  this  city.  The  municipal  government 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  is  much  under  the  influ 
once  of  the  rowdy  clubs,  either  sympathizing  with  their 
lawless  proceedings,  or  unable  to  suppress  them.  A 
has  been  published  for  a  town  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
law  and  order,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  nominate 
candidates  in  opposition  to  the  nominees  of  the  rowdy 
political  clubs. 

California. — The  steamship  Moses  Taylor  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  27th  ult.,  bringing  495  passengers  and 
$2,126,333  in  treasure.  The  excitement  at  Panama,  ' 
regard  to  the  Chirique  gold  discoveries,  continued  u 
abated,  and  it  is  stated  that  great  numbers  of  the  grav 
have  been  opened,  and  large  quantities  of  gold  tak 
I.  Marvellous  stories  are  current,  respecti 
ve  been  recently  di.^covercd,  a 
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The  news  from  these  mines  was  re- 
;uded  as  favourable,  as  the  water  had  fallen  consider- 
bly.  Upwards  of  .'i40,000  worth  of  gold  was  shipped 
from  Victoria  on  the  25th  of  Seventh  month. 

Nicaragua. — iS'ews  from  Nicaragua  to  Seventh  month 
30th.  Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  21st, 
der  the  treaties  pending  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France.  The 
American  treaty  has  passed  both  branches.  The  British 
treaty  will  probably  be  rejected,  and  the  French  is  now 
under  strict  scrutiny,  and  will  probably  be  modified. 

Mexico. — The  civil  war  in  this  country  is  carried  on 

th  considerable  vigour  on  both  sides.  There  have 
been  several  engagements  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, but  neither  side  seems  to  have  obtained  any  de- 
cided advantage. 

Peru. — In  the  Sixth  month  last,  six  ships  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  4629  tons  loaded  guano  at  the  Chincas;  of 
■  ■  ,  1522  tons  went  to  Europe,  and  3165  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  1st  of  Seventh  month,  there  were  23 
vessels  of  22,298  tons  at  the  Islands.  In  repairing  the 
;hurch  of  San  Marcelo,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  disco- 
ered  secreted  behind  the  altar;  it  was  applied  to  the 
epairs  of  the  church. 

Cuba. — Havana  dates  to  the  21st  ultimo  have  been 
eceived.  The  cholera  and  yellow  fever  were  still  rag- 
ing, particularly  among  the  unacclimated.  Two  cargoes 
of  African  negroes  have  recently  been  landed  on  the 
Island.  In  one  case  the  whole  cargo  was  placed  on  a 
railway  train,  and  consigned  to  the  estates  in  the  in- 
terior. The  administrator  of  the  road  and  the  engineer 
were  arrested,  but  were  speedily  liberated,  on  the  ground 
that  nothing  criminal  could  be  proved  against  them. 

Africa. — News  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Sixth  month  21st. 
Trade  was  dull,  and  but  little  business  doing.  Much 
sickness  prevailed  ;  the  yellow  fever  and  the  small-pox 
were  very  fatal  to  the  Europeau  population,  and  even 
the  blacks  were  suffering  severely  from  their  ravages. 
The  United  States  government  is  adopting  active  mea- 
sures to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  slave  trade  on  the 
west  coast.  Four  steamers  and  four  sloops  of  war  are 
to  be  stated  ou  the  African  coast,  and  four  steamers  are 
to  cruise  in  the  gulf,  to  intercept  any  slaver,  which  may 
escape  the  vigihmce  of  the  African  squadron. 

The  Potato  Crop  of  Pennsylvania. — The  prospects  of  a 
large  and  good  crop  of  potatoes  this  season  are  very  en- 
couraging. In  Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  there  is 
every  iirdication  of  a  fine  yield,  and  it  is  hoped  as  the 
rot  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  that  the  largest  and 
soundest  crop  will  be  gathered  that  has  been  seen  for 
several  years. 

Louis'iana  Sugar  Crop. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent, 
speaking  of  this  important  staple,  says  that  the  present 
prospects  are  highly  flattering.  "  With  the  same  season 
or  rather,  the  same  kind  of  weather  from  this  time  until 
November  that  we  had  last  year,  a  crop  of  440,000  hogs- 
heads is  confidently  expected." 

Indians  in  Florida. — The  entire  number  of  Indians  re- 
maining in  Florida,  is  believed  to  be  but  54,  classified 
as  follows — 14  warriors  including  their  chief,  who  is 
now  quite  helpless  from  old  age,  17  women  and  23  chil- 
dren. They  compose  three  different  parties,  occupying 
different  parts  of  the  State,  but  all  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  same  chief. 
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Received  from  Jesse  John,  0.,  §2,  vol.  32;  from  H 

Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  Boss,  John  J.  Peckham 

H.  A.  Knowles,  and  Abm.  A.  Knowles,  $2  each,  vol.  33 

for  Susan  Collins,  §2,  vol.  32. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
7th  of  Eleventh  month.  Those  who  intend  lo'enlei 
children  as  pu|iils,  are  requested  to  make  early  applica- 
tion to  David  Uobekts,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
to  Joseph  ScATTEnoooD,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 

A  single  man  of  orderly,  industrious  habits  is  wanted 
at  the  School,  capable  of  acting  as  gardeuer,  and  assist- 
ing in  other  work.     Apply  as  above. 

West-Town,  Eighth  month,  1859. 


WANTED. 
For  Friends'  Select  School   for  Girls,  a  Teacher  qua- 
licd  til  give  instruction  in  .Mathcm.ilics  and   the  liighe! 
laiiiln's  of  sludv.     Application  niav   be  made  to  De- 
oiah  M.  Williamson,  No.   1024  Arch  street;  Mary  R. 


Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  AUeOi 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.     Early  application  is  desired. 
Eighth  mo.  8th,  1859. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  foi 
the  Men's  school,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  foi 
the  Women's  school. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  month 
they   are  held   five  evenings  in   the  week,  during  live 

jnths.     Apply  to 

John  C.  Alle.v,  No.  321  N.  Front  St.,  or  335  S.  Fifth  st. 

William  Evans,  Jr.,  No.  252  S.  Front  street,  or 

Samuel  Alle.n.  No.  336  S.  Front  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
30th  of  Seventh  month,  1859,  iu  the  62d  year, of  his 
age,  William  Birdsall;  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly 
"leeting.  He  was  a  man  possessing  good  natural  talents, 
nd,  through  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth  operating 
n  his  mind,  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  Society,  as  published  and  main- 
ned  by  our  early  Friends,  and  by  the  faithful  mem- 
bers to  this  day.  He  was  diligent  in  attending  the  meet, 
ings  for  worship  and  discipline  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  concerned  for  the  support  of  the  order  and  rules, 
formable  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  Frieuds. 
He  strove  to  maintain  unbroken  the  unity  of  the  Society, 

when  on  any  occasion  his  efforts  appeared  to  fail 
in  producing  the  influence  he  desired,  he  bore  his  trials 
th  patience,  and  a  respectful  demeanour  towards  those 
lose  sentiments  he  did  not  approve.  At  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Flushing  on  Long  Island, 
bout  three  days  before  his  death,  which  was  the  las! 
meeting  he  attended,  his  friends  were  comforted  by  the 

less  and  christian  zeal  which  he  displayed  in 
viving  in  the  meeting  for  discipline  some  of  our  religious; 
testimonies,  particularly  that  in  relation  to  plainness  ol 
speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  when  he  expressed  it  as 

belief,  that  there  had  never  been  an  instance  of  a 
nber  of  our  Society  having  aUained  to  eminent  use- 
fulness therein,  who  had  not  been  faithful  in  maim 
ng  this,  as  well  as  all  our  other  important  doctrines 
md  testimonies  in  daily  life,  and  conversation.  Indeed 
he  would  repeat,  that  it  might  be  stated  to  be  an  un-' 
deniable  fact;  and  he  hoped  this  would  be  distincti, 
membered,  as  a  testimony  that  he  felt  constrained  to 
bear  for  the  Truth.  The  summons  of  our  beloved  Friend 

short,  but  having  been  somewhat  declining  from  his 

ted  health  and  strength  for  several  weeks,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  gathering  in  mind  more   jnward,  we 
lieve  into  communion  with  his  Saviour,  and  we  bumblj 

t  it  was  preparatory  for  the  solemn  period,  and  foi 

utrance  iuto  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lore 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

— ,  on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1859,  DEiiORAn  P. 
daughter  of  Bennett  Smedley,in  the  20th  year  of  her  age 
a  member  of  Willistown  Particular  and  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting.  The  innocent  loveliness  that  marked  the  lift 
and  character  of  this  precious  child,  endeared  and  unitet 
her  closely  to  many  friends,  and  when  it  became  eviden' 
that  her  summons  Home  was  near,  she  met  it  in  the 
humble  assurance  of  faith  ;  saying,  "  I  have  many  deal 
friends,  but  have  been  enabled  to  give  them  all  up,  am 
resign  myseXi entirely  into  my  heavenly  Father's  hands.' 
When  in  much  suffering,  she  said,  "It  is  He  that  sup- 
ports me,"  and  again,  "  I  feel  His  all-sustaining  arn 
underneath."  She  frequently  interceded,  "Dearest  Fa 
ther,  be  pleased  to  come  and  take  me  home," — "  Ma; 
thy  time  come  quickly;"  yet  added,  "Not  my  will  hu 
Thine  be  done."  "Sweet  Jesus  be  pleased  to  be  witl 
me  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death." 
friend  she  said,  "  I  have  many  sweet  promises ;  ^ 
1  had  that  bad  spell  yesterday,  I  thought  I  was  forsaken 
but  I  prayed  He  might  return,  and  I  think  He  has;' 
adding,  "  I  have  done  nothing,  it  is  all  through  Him.' 
Though  she  had  for  several  days  been  unable  to  speal 
but  a  few  words  at  a  time  in  a  whisper,  yet  during  th' 
List,  her  voice  was  raised  melodiously  in  prayer,  and  ii 
addressing  some  present ;  to  one  she  said,  "  Thee  see: 
the  suffering  I  have  to  pass  through,  try  so  to  live  tha 
we  may  meet  in  heaven,  where  I  trust  I  shall  soon  be. 
Shortly  after  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me  in  thi 
trying  hour  ;  I  feel  so  poor."  Then,  again,  "  Don't  hoi 
me,  help  me  through."  A  little  after,  without  a  sigh  o 
struggle,  her  spirit  was  released  from  its  bonds,  and, 
doubt  not,  through  Infinite  Mercy,  found  its  everlasl 
rest. 

PILE  A  M'KLROY,  PRINTERS, 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bauk. 
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Editorial. — Address  to  our  Subscribers  on  the  Opening 
of  a  New  'Volume,  7  ;  More  Original  Contributions 
Desired  ;  Excluding  Coloured  People  from  the  Pas- 
senger Railway  Cars,  15  ;  The  Low  Coudition  of  the 
Church,  and  its  True  Remedy,  22  ;  "  Quakers,"  by 
William  Howitt,  39;  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  47. 102;  The 
Question  of  Running  the  Cars  on  First-day,  55  ;  Arti- 
cles from  "  The  British  Friend,"  showing  that  there 
are  Friends  in  England,  who  disapprove  of  the  late 
innovations  upon  our  principles,  63  ;  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  71  ;  Free  Instruction  of  Coloured  People,  79  ; 
Imphie  Syrup,  80  ;  The  Poor,  87  ;  West-Town  School, 
95  ;  John  Brown  and  the  Insurrection  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  111  ;  The  Graffiti  of  Pompeii,  119;  The  State 
of  our  Country,  135  ;  Remarks  made  by  Dr.  McNeill, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Sunday  School  Institute,"  in 
Liverpool,  143  ;  The  Shelter  ;  Peaceful  Citizens  forced 
to  leave  the  State  of  Kentucky;  on  account  of  hold- 
ing Abolition  Sentiments,  151;  Slavery  Excitement, 
183  ;  The  Past  and  the  Present,  191 ;  The  Coolie 
Trade,  199  ;  Relative  to  the  Condition  of  our  Reli- 
gious Society,  207  ;  Mortality  in  Trades  and  Profes- 
sions, 215;  Lotteries,  231;  Rowntree's  "Quakerism," 
&c. ;  Minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  against 
using  force  to  free  the  slaves,  240 ;  Development  of 
the  fruits  of  the  efforts  to  reform  our  Religious  So- 
ciety in  Eugland,  247  ;  Concern  on  account  of  the 
low  state  of  Society  throughout  our  borders,  255  ; 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  264.  271 ;  Report  of  the 
Indian  Committee,  279;  West-Town  Boarding-School 
Report,  287  ;  Minute  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  295  ; 
"A  Voice  from  the  Wilderness;"  The  Oneida  Indians, 
303;  The  African  Slave  Trade,  319;  The  Japanese 
Embassy,  326  ;  The  Reformers  in  our  Religious  So- 
ciety and  the  Southern  Politicians,  Compared,  336; 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  341.  349;  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting,  358  ;  Remarks  on  "  Reminiscences  of  Qua- 
kerism, 367  ;  Changes  in  the  Discipline  in  Londou 
Yearly  Meeting,  373  ;  The  Meteor  of  Seventh  mo.  20lh, 
383  ;  Objections  in  a  letter  from  New  York  replied  to  ; 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  390  ;  The  Slave  Trade, 
399  ;  The  Ship  Ben  Morgan  not  a  Slaver,  408. 

Fidelity  in  Small  Things,  on,  50. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  Fate  of  his  Expedition,  54.  59. 

Forsaking  the  Right  Way,  54. 

Faith,  the  need  of,  67. 

Facts  Concerning  Wood  and  Coal,  67. 

Fruit-bearing  Grasses,  75. 

Friends  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  106. 

First  Prayer  in  Congress,  142. 

Feet  in  Winter  time,  the,  156. 

Eirst-day  Schools,  172. 

Frog,  How  he  Pulls  off  his  Pants,  183. 

French  Mayor  on  Juvenile  Smoking,  196. 

Farrington,  Abraham,  Account  of  his  Religious  Con- 
viction, 303. 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  Extract,  209. 

Fisher,  Samuel,  221. 

Fiction  Reading,  222.  245. 

Fox,  George,  and  Thomas  Lower,  251. 
"  "  On  the  Character  of,  255. 
"         "         Exhortation  to  Friends,  403. 

Faith  and  Works,  326. 

Female  Employment,  Enlargement  of  the  Sphere  of,  398. 

Forest  Trees  of  America,  414. 
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Grammar  Lesson,  The,  21. 

Great  Eastern,  The,  27. 

"  Godliness  with  Contentment  is  Great  Gain,"  30. 

German  Female  Philanthropist,  a,  46.  50. 

Gold,  82. 

Guttemberg,  a  Sltetch  of,  86. 

Gold  and  Silver,  Relative  Value  of,  132. 

Growing  Seedling  Fruits,  140. 

Great  Eastern,  The,  and  its  Coal  Cellar,  163. 

George  the  Third,  Anecdote  of,  198. 

Grubb,  Sarah  (Tuke,)  Extract,  203. 

Grave  Creek  Mound,  282. 

Graham's  Researches,  324. 

Gratitude,  348. 

Good  Opinion  of  One's  Self,  408. 

Humility,  Righteousness  and  Holiness,  66. 

Hume,  Sophia,  Extract,  "5. 

Honour  all  men,  Love  the  Brotherhood,  be  Pitiful,  be 

Courteous,  90. 
How  to  Live  Long,  95. 
Honesty,  the  Best  Policy,  125. 
Hop  Grounds,  a  Voice  from  the,  167.  170. 
Habitual  and  Constant  Intercourse  with  God,  167. 
Horse-Racing  at  Fairs,  175. 

Hawkshaw's  South  America,  Selections  from,  197. 
Hand-Loom  Production  in  Cotton  and  Woolen  Goods, 

310. 
Healthy  Homes,  394. 
Humbug,  406. 

Heavenly  Peace,  the  Reward  of  Simple  Obedience,  406. 
Humboldt's  Ascent  of  Chimborazo,  415. 

Italian  Dutchies,  The,  5. 

Ireland,  National  Education  in,  7. 

Instinct,  On,  continued  from  page  411,  Vol.  xxxii. — 10. 

19.  34.  44. 
Innovations  into  the  Discipline,  13. 
Individual  Influence,  on,  14. 
Individual  Faithfulness,  29. 
Instantaneous  Photography,  38. 
Interesting  Varieties,  110. 
Intelligent  Farming,  110. 
Indian  Improvement,  125. 

Insurrection  in  Van  Amburgh's  Menagerie,  131. 
Immoral  Publications,  Enormous  Extent  of,  160. 
Italian  War,  Cost  of  the,  174. 
Interesting  Geographical  Fact,  234. 
Indian  Embassy,  an,  276. 
"  I  am  He  which  Searcheth  the  Reins  and  the  Hearts." 

286. 
Irish  Revival,  Moral  Results  of,  311. 
Italian  Bees,  The  Domestication  of,  316. 
Immediate  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  346,  355. 
It  might  have  been,  363. 
Iron  Ships,  383. 

Jots  and  Tittles,  151. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  Scrupulous  Veracity,  160. 

Just  Right  or  a  Little  Wrong,  189. 

Japanese  Printing  Office,  255. 

Johnnie  o'  the  Shore,  316. 

Jews  in  Russia,  The,  346. 

Joppa,  379. 

Kindness  among  Red  Indians,  330. 

Love  without  Dissimulation,  15. 

Lake,  a  Beautiful,  29. 

Learning,  in  the  .Ministry,  51. 

Letter  from  Germany  to  Friends,  Exhorting  them  to 
Diligence  in  Meetings,  74. 

Lime,  Manufacture  of,  79. 

Let  your  Moderation  be  Known  unto  all  men,  99. 

Life  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  130. 

"Little  Benny,"  131.  150. 

London  Yearly  Meeting,  Discipline  and  Advices,  bear- 
ing date  from  1712  to  1743,  Extracts  from,  157. 

Lecture  by  Faraday,  269. 

Lloyd's  Book,  278. 

Lecture  upon  the  Commerce  of  the  East,  &c.,  292.  299. 

London,  The  World  of,  302. 

Livingstone's  Expedition,  307. 

Letters  in  Various  Languages,  Number  of,  308. 

Locks,  Manufacture  of,  334. 

London  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway,  338. 

London  Shoe-Blacks,  348.  354. 

Lightning  Rods,  362. 

Light-Bearers  of  the  Insect  World,  381. 

My  Babes  in  the  Wood,  2. 
Milk  and  Cream,  35. 
Manchester  Print  Works,  100. 


Moon's  Surface,  The,  111. 

Maxims  of  Business,  127. 

"  My  Soul,  where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day,"  133. 

Mouse's  Nest,  a  Singular,  135. 

Matrimonial  Alliances,  142. 

Mortality  in  Trades  and  Professions,  214.  219.  226.  236 
259.  266. 

Meteor,  the  Great  New  Jersey,  242.  250. 

Minute  Respecting  Departures  from  the  Testimonies,  257. 

Mohammedan  Pilgrimages,  261. 

Morals  in  Texas,  268. 

.Moore,  Hannah,  Extract,  278. 

.Mixed  Marriages,  282. 

Marshall,  Charles,  on  the  Innovations  of  Story  and  ' 
kinson,  290. 

Minnehaha  Falls  in  Winter,  332. 

Mottoes  on  Sun-Dials,  335. 

Manufactures  of  Philadelphia,  339. 

Mechanism  of  Watches,  364. 

Meteors,  378. 

Mixed  Marriages,  379. 

Meteor,  the  Ohio,  of  Fifth  mo.  1st,  1860,  388. 

Marriages. — Joseph  Snell  to  Angeline  Rundell,  64  ; 
Chalkley  Dawson  to  Martha  Garretson ;  William  T. 
Reed  to  Margaretta  E.  McCoUin,  72  ;  William  Bettle, 
Jr.,  to  Mary  Sharpless,  96 ;  Joseph  Clarkson  Griffith 
to  Mary  R.Dilks,  112  ;  Nathaniel  H.  Brown  to  Mary 
S.  Haines,  128  ;  Joseph  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  to  Elizabeth 
C.  Kaighn,  152  ;  Thomas  P.  Lee  to  Margaret  E.  Lee, 
160;  John  E.  Balderston  to  Rachel  S.  Fogg ;  J.  H. 
'Wortbington  to  Mary  M.  Kimber,  184;  Samuel  Chad- 
bourne  to  Elizabeth  Taber,  208  ;  William  Carpenter 
to  Phebe  C.  Warren ;  Isaiah  Kfrk  to  Susannah  P. 
Starr,  216  ;  Elijah  Thompson  to  Hannah  Pennell,  232  ; 
William  P.  Smedley  to  Jane  Garrett,  256  ;  David  Gar- 
rett to  Lavinia  Hawley;  James  E.  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  to 
Margaret  W.  Ely,  264  ;  Clayton  N.  Haines  to  Thamsin 
Maria  Borton,  272  ;  Abram  P.  Rudolph  to  Sarah  Ann 
Dillin,  296 ;  Isaac  S.  Eastburn  to  Mariana  Haines,  320. 

No  New  Thing,  68. 

New  England  Fireside  Sketch,  92. 

Nile,  Descending  the  Cataract  of  the,  115. 

New  Year's  Gift,  a,  157. 

"Next  Time,"  176. 

Nervous,  The  Term,  213. 

Newfoundland  Dog,  Reasoning  of  a,  251. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  on  Nursing,  277. 

Our  Religious  Meetings,  85. 

Ocean  Horticulture,  89. 

"  Old  Things  done  away,  all  things  become  new,  and  all 

things  of  God,"  102. 
Old  Advice,  newly  Applied,  263. 
Oneida  Indians.  303.  365. 
Obituary  Notices,  318. 

One  Work  of  Affectionate  Admonition  Remains,  341. 
Our  Young  Friends,  358. 

Penington,  Isaac,  Epistle  of,  19. 

Providential  Preservation  ;— from  "  Schools  and  School- 
masters," 33. 

Persecutions  of  Early  Friends,  47. 

"  Please  let  me  be  a  little  boy,"  58. 

Poison  in  Paper  Hangings,  71. 

Prayer,  84. 

Preserving  Stone  and  Iron,  119. 

Patient  Endurance  of  Suffering,  122. 

Perpetual  Motion,  123. 

Pear  Orchard,  an  Extensive,  127. 

Popery  in  Lower  Canada,  142. 

Petrified  Wood  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  151. 

Propagating  Fruit  Trees,  157. 

Preachers  and  Hearers,  168. 

Precious  Stones,  178. 

Plainness,  a  Plea  for,  188. 

Paul's  Charge  to  the  Church,  206. 

Poor  Children,  Annual  Report  to  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of,  214. 

Planets,  Two  new,  222. 

Proclaimed  on  the  House-Top,  224. 

Patrick  Henry,  Letter  to  R.  P.,  254. 

Planting  Potatoes  in  the  Fall,  258. 

Paper,  The  Use  of,  in  Japan,  263. 

Pure  and  Peaceable  Path  of  Wisdom,  270. 

Penn,  William,  on  Isaac  Pennington's  Love  of  Gospel 
Unity,  279. 

Paris  Workmen,  279. 

Philadelphia  Locomotives,  315. 

Patient  in  the  Will  of  God,  319. 

Power  of  Imagination,  340. 

Penn,  William,  371. 

Principles  not  to  be  Compromised,  371. 


Prejudice,  on,  389.  f 

Poetry. — Original. — Heart  Utterance,  4;  True  Kind 
My  Sepulchre,  13  ;  Let  there  be  Light,  21  ;  The  W< 
Passeth  Away,  29  ;  The  Power  of  a  Kind  Word,, 
"  Dwell   in   the  Stillness  and  Silence  of  the  Powit'- 
45  ;  The  Fountain  of  Youth,  53  ;  The  Winter  is  0' 
60  ;  The  Good  of  His  Chosen,  69  ;  But  ye  are  a  B 
Priesthood,  76  ;  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  Giveth 
Victory,"   &c.,  84  ;    Early  Visitation,   92  ;  A  LeaP 
on  Kindness,  101 ;  Under  the  Hedge,  108  ;  The  I  i' 
ing  One  Reclaimed,  116;  On  the  Death  of  an  At 
Believer,  140  ;  Truth  and  Righteousness  meet  in  Jei  « 
181;  Morning  Mist,  188;  A  Versified   Incident,  2: 
Relief  in  Extremity,  229  ;  Spring  Time,  276. 
Srfecierf.— Thankfulness,  Praise,  4;  The  City,  21;  5 
and   Shadow,   29;  Autumn;  Only  Waiting,  45;  '. 
Peace  of  God,  53  ;  Encouragement  to  the  Aged  i 
Affiicted,  60  ;  "  There  is  a  Path  which  no  Fowl  Knt*t- 
eth,"  &c.,  /69  ;  A  Psalm,  92  ;  "  Abide  with  us,"  1(  *:; 
The  Three  Calls  ;   The  Better  Thought,  133  ;  Extrs' 
140  ;  Parental  Indulgence  ;  Not  Mine  but  Thine,  1< 
Praying  in  Spirit,  156;  Father's  Glowing  Old,  li 
The  Prayer  of  the  Poor  for  the  Poor,  172_;  The  Ch 
bered  Nautilus,  181  ;  An  Evening  Petition,  197  ;  ( 
stancy  ;  Practise  what  you  Preach,  213  ;  The  Men 
Old,  236  ;  My  Psalm,  252  ;  "  Going  to   see  SharlJ 
254 ;  "  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  Comforteth  you  ; 
Sorrow,  261;  Maxims,  268;  Rest  for  the  Right 
317  ;  Strangers  and  Pilgrims  on  the  Earth,  324 ;  1 
Christian   Church,  332  ;    The   Inner  Calm ;    Pass! 
Through,   340  ;   The  Memorial ;  Night  and  Mornii 
356  ;  "  The  Lord  is  my  Portion,  saith  my  Soul,  The 
fore  will  I  hope   in  Him,"   364  ;  "  Thou  Makest  1 
Outgoings  of  the   Morning  and  Evening  to  Rejoic 
380  ;    Gone  Before,   397  ;    Activity,   404 ;    Fe 
413. 

Queries  Relative  to  the  Dissensions  in  our  Religious  £ 

ciety,  38. 
Quills  and  Pens,  366. 
Queen,  What  she  Costs,  367. 


Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  contii 
from  page  410,  Vol.  xxxii.,  1.  9.  17.  25. 

Romance  of  the  Needle,  13. 

Rauhe  Hans,  The,  26. 

Remarkable  Conversion,  91. 

Rain  Drops,  98.  105.  114.  121. 

Russian  Villeinage,  98.  106. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States,  141. 

Remarkable  Longevity,  147. 

Rowntree,  John  S.,  Remarks  on  his  "Quakerism, 
and  Present,"  238.  246.  258.  325.  334.  377.  385. 
410. 

Reynolds,  Richard,  253. 

Remarks  on  Gay  and  Costly  Apparel,  353.  361. 

Ross,  Thomas,  Extract,  372. 

Rawlinson's  Historical  Evidences,  382.  393.  401. 

Ramsgate  Life-Boat;  A  Rescue,  386,  396.  402.  411. 


Scott,  Samuel,  from  his  Diary,  6,  311. 

Slaves,  the  Condition  of,  under  the  Constitution,  29 

Steam  Plow,  Fawkes'  Report  of  the  State  Agricul 

Society,  30. 
Select  Glossary  of  English  Words,  42.  69. 
Superfluities,  66. 
Salt  Mines  of  Wieliczka,  70. 
Sleep,  the  Importance  of,  74. 
Seek  thy  Creator  in  the  Days  of  thy  Youth,  32. 
Ship  Burning  at  Sea,  a,  94. 
Solemn  Warning,  115. 
Spirit  of  Contradiction,  the,  118. 
Speech,  the  Blessing  of,  118. 
Smoking,  the  Effects  of,  140. 
Singular  Restitution,  143. 
Singular  Time  Piece,  147. 
Shelter,  the,  150. 
Shackleton,  Extract,  151. 
Seasons  for  Emptying  and  Cleaning,  170. 
Serfdom  in  Russia,  188. 
State  of  our  Religious  Society,  190. 
Subterranean  Switzerland,  202.  210. 
Sleeping  Rooms,  204. 

Some  Reasons  to  Prevent  Discouragement,  205, 
Simplicity  in  Burials,  210. 
State  of  our  Religious  Society,  no  cause  for  Discouragt 

ment,  215. 
Silence  of  Scripture,  the,  231.  246.  262. 
Silk  Hats,  Invention  of,  239. 
Shoe  Trade  in  Boston,  the,  260. 
Salvation  by  Christ,  261. 
Story,  Thomas,  on  Christian  Doctrine,  265. 
South,  Dr.,  Extract,  268. 


s,  Capture  of,  270. 

Thomas,  on  Perfection,  273. 

Samuel,  on  Charity  and  Forbearance,  2R2. 
?  Lamp,  a  new,  for  Miners,  294. 
'«   ted  Proverbs,  323.  413. 
ly  Laws,  326,  333. 
lar  Ornament,  330. 
nt  of  God,  a  True,  331. 
lephant  Oil,  340. 
ary  Science,  363. 
"saac's  Church,"  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  397. 

eofthe  House  of  God,  398. 

!  Called,  Chosen,  and  Faithful,  21. 

Lord  shall  Judge  the  People,"  27. 

On  the  Right  Employment  of,  42. 

in  Divine  Providence,  58. 

Inner  Mission,"  61. 
nony  of  Individual  Experience,  62. 

Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,"  70. 

'rainage  of  Soils,  107. 

a  Standard  of,  125. 

in  the  Lord,  and  do  good,  139. 

rue  Anointing,  158. 

of  the  Church,  158. 

ame  at  all  times,  158. 
lerature  of  the  Karth's  Surface,  1G5. 
Deeply  Suffering  and  Discouraged,  194. 
ly  Resting  Place,  206. 
Spirit  of  the  World,  213. 
Brothers:— Horrors  of  War,  222. 
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"The  Spirit  of  Truth"  can  only  Relieve  us  from  the 

"Spirit  of  Error,"  254. 
Town  on  a  Lake,  257. 

Trnrt  Association  of  Friends,  Report  of,  294. 
Tui^ile,  How  it  saved  Scotland,  310. 
Tapping  of  Lake  Laguna,  323. 
Tempted  by  Degrees,  345. 
Tobacco  and  Smoking,  356. 
They  that  make  Divisions,  382. 
The  Syrian  Slaughters,  409. 
Transmission  of  Parcels  through  Pneumatic  Tubes,  412. 

Unsettled  State  of  our  Religious  Society,  107. 

Upright  Man  of  Business,  the,  147. 

Unfaithfulness,  330. 

Upham,  Extract,  330. 

Universal  Metamorphosis,  the,  349. 

Unity  of  the  Spirit,  406. 

Victoria  Railroad  Bridge  at  Montreal,  117. 
Vanity  in  Dress,  166. 

Violence  and  Swearing,  Testimony  against,  230. 
Volcano  at  Work  in  the  Sandwich  I.-<iands,  405. 
Victor  Emmanuel's  Dominions,  413. 

War  Desolation,  15. 

West-town  School,  30. 

Worldly  Spirit,  the  true  cause  nf  (he   Chnngps  in   our 

Society.  38. 
What  are  Consols  ?  59. 


Wheeler,  Daniel,  an  Example  to  our  Young  Friends,  78. 
Whitall,  Joseph,  and  Christopher  Healy  ; — encouraeinir 

views,  84. 
World's  Weight,  the,  102. 
Water,  its  Transformations,  111. 
Williams,  Hannah,  Letters  and  Memoranda  of,  134.  159. 

175.  182.  189.  275.  306.  314.  322.  331.  338.  347.  378' 

387.  39.5.  414. 
West-town  Boarding  School,  and  its  claims  upon  the 

Interests  of  our  Members,  135. 
Winter  Shoes,  167. 

War,  what  it  takes  to  carry  it  on,  180. 
Weather  Statistics,  182. 
"       Wisdom,  190. 
Women,  Industry  of,  198. 
Whately,  Extracts,   199.  205.   207.   236.   239.  243.  245. 

261.  284.  290.  294.  299.  303.  312.  .330.  332.  335.  338. 

340.  383. 
Watchfulness  and  Firmness  in  the  Support  of  Truth  re- 
commended, 206. 
Waterfall,  six  times  the  depth  of  Niagara,  239. 
Watt,  James,  281.  289.  297.  305.  313.321.329.337.345. 
Western  Africa  and  its  Commerce,  287. 
Woolman,  John,  Scleclioiis  from  his  Works,  291. 
Who  are  the  Reformers?  and  what  the   fruit  of  their 

doings?  301. 
When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  3S2. 
What  is  Lager  Beer?  410. 

V..lKUii*ito  Vnllrv  ofr„lif„rnin,  171. 
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and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(Contiuuua  from  pugo  410,  vol.  xxxii.) 

[  shall  not  break  in  upon  his  own  account,  whicli 
jj  much  the  best  that  can  be  given ;  and  there- 
sire  what  I  can,  to  avoid  saying  anything  of 
at  is  said  already,  as  to  the  particular  passages 
coming;  forth  :  but,  in  general,  when  he  was 
nev.hat  above  twenty,  he  left  bis  friends,  and 
ted  the  most  retired  and  religious  people  in  those 
rts.  And  some  there  were  in  this  nation,  who 
ited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  night  and  day 
Zacharias,  Anna,  and  good  old  Simeon  did  of 
1  time.  To  these  he  was  sent,  and  these  he  sought 
t  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  among  them 
sojourned,  till  his  more  ample  ministry  came  upon 
.  At  this  time  he  taught,  and  was  an  example 
ilence,  endeavouring  to  bring  them  from  self- 
rformances ;  testifying  of,  and  turning  them  to  the 
ht  of  Christ  within  them,  and  encouraging  them  to 
lit  in  patience,  and  to  feel  the  power  of  it  to  stir 
their  hearts,  that  their  knowledge  and  worship 
God  might  stand  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life, 
hich  was  to  be  found  in  the  light,  as  it  was  obeyed 
the  manifestation  of  it  in  man.  For  in  the  Word 
as  life,  and  that  life  is  the  light  of  men.  Life  in 
16  Word,  light  in  men  ;  and  life  in  men  too,  as 
^ht  is  obeyed  :  the  children  of  the  light  living 
y  the  life  of  the  Word,  by  which  the  Word  begets 
lem  again  to  God,  which  is  the  regeneration  and 
w  birth,  without  which  there  is  no  coming  into 
e  kingdom  of  God  :  and  to  which  whoever  comes, 
greater  than  John  ;  that  is,  than  John's  dispen- 
tion,  which  was  not  that  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
onsummation  of  the  legal,  and  forerunning  of  the 
ospel-times,  the  time  of  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
gly  several  meetings  were  gathered  in  those 
arts ;  and  thus  his  time  was  employed  for  some 
ears. 

In  16.52,  he  being  in  his  usual  retirement,  his 
nind  exercised  towards  the  Lord,  upon  a  very  high 
nountiiin  (in  some  of  the  hither  parts  of  Yorkshire 
!  I  take  it)  he  had  a  vision  of  the  great  work  of 
od  in  the  earth,  and  of  the  way  that  he  was  to 
50  forth  in  a  public  ministry,  to  begin  it.  He  saw 
Deople  as  thick  as  motes  in  the  sun,  that  should  in 
be   brought   home   to   the    Lord,   that  there 


d  his  message  in  those  parts.     Upon  this  moun- 
tain he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  sound   out  his 
great  and  notable  day,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  great 
uditory  ;  and  from  thence  went  north,  as  the  Lord 
had  sliown  him.     And  in  every   place  where  he 
came,  if  not  before  he  came  to  it,  he  had  his  par- 
ticular exercise  and  service  shown  to  him,  so  that  the 
Lord  was  his  Loader  indeed.     For  it  was  not  in 
vain  that  he  travelled  ;  God  in  most  places  sealing 
commission  with  the  convincement  of  some  of 
all  sorts,  as  well  publicans  as  sober  professors  of 
religion.     Some  ot  the  first  and   most  eminent  of 
those  that  came   forth  in   a  public  ministry,  and 
which  are  now  at  rest,  were  Richard  Farnsworth, 
James  Naylcr,  William  Dewsberry,  Thomas  Al- 
dara,  Francis   Howgil,  Edward  Burroughs,  John 
Cauim,  John  Audland,  Ilichard   Hubberthorn,  T. 
Taylor,   T.   Holmes,  Alexander  Parker,  William 
Simson,    William    Caton,    John    Stubbs,    Robert 
Withers,  Thomas  Low,  Josiah  Coale,  John 
yeat,  Robert  Lodge,  Thomas  Salthouse,  and  many 
more  worthies,  that  cannot  be  well  here  named ; 
together  with  divers  yet  living  of  the  first  and  great 
convincement,  who,  after  the  knowledge  of  God's 
purging  judgment  in  themselves,  and  some  time  of 
waiting  in  silence  upon   him,  to  feel   and   receive 
power  from  on  high  to  speak  in  his  name,  (which 
none   else  rightly  can,  though  they  may  use  the 
same  words)  they  felt  its  divine  motions,  and  were 
frequently  drawn  forth,  espcpially  to  visit  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  to  reprove,  inform,  and  exhort  them ; 
sometimes  in  markets,  fairs,  streets,   and   by   the 
highway  side  ;   calling  people  to  repentance,  and  to 
turn  to  the  Lord  with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
mouths  ;  directing  them  to  the  light  of  Christ  within 
them,  to  see,  examine,  and  consider  their  ways  by, 
and  to  eschew  the  evil,  and  do  the  good  and   ac- 
ceptable will  of  God.     And    they  suffered  great 
hardships  for  this  their  love  and  good  will;  being 
often  stocked,   stoned,   beaten,   whipped  and   im- 
prisoned, though  honest  men,  and  of  good  report 
where  they  lived,  that  had   left  wives,  children, 
houses,  and  lauds,  to  visit  them  with  a  living  call 
to  repentance.     And  though  the  priests  generally 
set  themselves  to  oppose  them,  and   write   against 
them,  and   insinuated  most  false   and  scandalous 
stories  to  defame  them,  stirring  up  the  magistrates 
to  suppress  them,  especially  in  those  northern  parts; 
yet  God  was  pleased  so  to  fill  thein  with  his  living 
power,  and  give  them  such  an  open  door  of  utter- 
ance in  his  service,  that  there  was  a  mighty  con- 
vincement over  those  parts. 

And  through  the  tender  and  singular  indul- 
gence of  Judge  Bradshaw,  Judge  Fell,  and  Colo- 
nel West,  in  the  infancy  of  things,  the  priests  were 
never  able  to  gain  the  point  they  laboured  for, 
which  was  to  have  proceeded  to  blood  ;  and,  if 
possible,  Herod-like,  by  a  cruel  exercise  of  the  civil 
power,  to  have  cut  them  off,  and  rooted  them  out 
of  the  country  :  but  especially  Judge  Fell,  who  was 
not  only  a  check  to  their  rage  in  the  course  of  legal 


futation  of  all  the  popular  clamors  against  the 
way  of  truth,  that  he  covered  them  what  he  could, 
and  freely  opened  his  doors,  and  gave  up  his  house 
to  his  wife  and  her  friends ;  not  valuing  the  re- 
proach of  ignorant  or  evil-minded  people  ;  which  I 
here  mention  to  his  or  her  honour,  and  which  will 
be,  I  believe,  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  such  of 
their  name  and  family,  as  shall  be  found  in  that 
tenderness,  humility,  love  and^zeal  for  the  Truth 
and  people  of  the  Lord. 

That  house  was  for  some  years,  at  first  especially, 
till  the  Truth  had  opened  its  way  into  the  southern 
parts  of  this  island,  an  eminent  receptacle  of  this 
people.  Others,  of  good  note  and  substance  in 
those  northern  countries,  had  also  opened  their 
houses,  together  with  their  hearts,  to  the  many  pub- 
lishers, that,  in  a  short  time,  the  Lord  had  raised 
to  declare  his  salvation  to  the  people ;  and  where 
meetings  of  the  Lord's  messengers  were  frequently 
held,  to  communicate  their  services  and  exercises, 
and  comfort  and  edify  one  another  in  their  blessed 
ministry. 

But  lest  this  may  be  thought  a  digression,  hav- 
ing touched  upon  this  before,  I  return  to  this  ex- 
cellent man  ;  and  for  his  personal  qualities,  both 
natural,  moral  aud  divine,  as  they  appeared  in  his 
converse  with  the  brethren,  and  iu  the  church  of 
God,  take  as  follows  : 

I.  He  was  a  man  that  God  endued  with  a  clear 
and  wonderful  depth ;  a  discerner  of  others'  spirits, 
and  very  much  a  master  of  his  own.  And  though 
that  side  of  his  understanding  which  lay  next  to 
the  world,  and  especially  the  expression  of  it,  might 
sound  uncouth  and  unfashionable  to  nice  ears,  his 
matter  was  nevertheless  very  profound  ;  aud  would 
not  only  bear  to  be  often  considered,  but  the  more 
it  was  so,  the  more  weighty  aud  instructing  it  ap- 
peared. And  as  abruptly  and  brokenly  as  some- 
times his  sentences  would  seem  to  fall  from  him, 
about  divine  things,  it  is  well  known  they  were 
often  as  texts  to  many  fairer  declarations.  And, 
ndced,  it  showed  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
God  sent  him;  in  that  no  art  or  parts  had  any 
share  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  his  mioi-itry  ;  aud 
that  so  many  great,  excellent,  and  necessary  trutiis 
as  he  came  forth  to  preach  to  mankind,  had  there- 
fore nothing  of  man  s  wit  or  wisdom  to  recommend 
them.  So  that  as  to  man  he  was  an  original,  be- 
1'  no  man's  copy.  And  his  ministry  and  writ- 
gs  show  they  arc  from  one  that  was  not  tauu'ht 
of  man,  nor  had  learned  what  he  said  by  study. 
Nor  were  they  notional  or  speculative,  but  sensible 
and  practical  truths,  tending  to  couver-ion  aud  re- 
generation, and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  the  way  of  it  was 
his  work.     So  that  I  have  many  times  been  over- 


proceedings,  but  otherwise  upon  occasion,  anc 
finally  countenanced  this  people.  For  his  wife  re- 
ceiving the  Truth  with  the  first,  it  had   tiint  influ 


ight  be  but  one  Shepherd  and  one  shecpfold  in  all 

le  earth.     There  his  eye  was  directed  northward, lence  upon  bis  spirit,  being  a  ju-t 

jholding  a  great  people  that  should  receive  him  and  seeing  in  his  own  wife  and   fa 


in  myself,  and  been  made  to  say,  w 


Lord  and  blaster,  upon  the  like  occasion,  '•  I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent of  this  world,  and  revealed  them  to  babes." 
For  many  times  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  an  humble 
tliaulifulucss  to  the  Lord,  that  he  did  not  choose 
any  of  the  wise  and  burned  of  this  world  to  be  the 
first  luesscuger  in  our  age,  of  his  blessed  tiuth  to 
nun ;  but  that  he  took  one  that  was  not  of  high 


THE    FRIEND. 


degree,  or  elegant  speech,  or  learned  after  the  way 
of  (Lis  world,  that  his  message  aad  work  he  sent 
liim  to  do,  might  come  with  less  suspicion,  or  jeal- 
ousy of  human  wisdom  and  interest,  and  with  more 
force  and  clearness  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
that  sincerely  sought  the  way  of  truth  in  the  love 
of  it.  I  say,  beholding  with  the  eye  of  my  mind, 
which  the  God  of  heaven  had  opened  in  rae,  the 
marks  of  God's  finger  and  hand  visibly  in  this  tes- 
timony, from  the  clearness  of  the  principle,  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  it,  in  the  exemplary  sobriety, 
plainness,  zeal,  steadiness,  humility,  gravity,  punc- 
tuality, charity  and  circumspect  care  in  the  govern- 
ment of  church  afi'airs,  which  shined  in  his  and 
their  life  and  testimony  that  God  employed  in  this 
work,  it  greatly  confirmed  me  that  it  was  of  God, 
and  engaged  my  soul  in  a  deep  love,  fear,  rever- 
ence and  thankfulness  for  his  love  and  mercy 
therein  to  mankind  :  in  which  mind  I  remain,  and 
shall,  I  hope,  through  the  Lord's  strength,  to  the 
end  of  my  days. 

II.  In  his  testimony  or  ministry,  be  much  la- 
boured to  open  truth  to  the  people's  understand- 
ings, and  to  bottom  them  upon  the  principle  and 
principal,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world; 
that  by  bringing  them  to  something  that  was  from 
God  in  themselves,  they  might  the  better  know  and 
judge  of  him  and  themselves. 

III.  He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening 
the  Scriptures.  He  would  go  to  the  marrow  of 
things,  and  show  the  mind,  harmony  and  fulfilling 
of  them  with  much  plainness,  and  to  great  comfort 
and  edification. 

lY.  'J  he  mystery  of  the  first  and  second  Adam, 
of  the  fall  and  restoration,  of  the  law  and  gospel, 
of  shadows  and  substance,  of  the  servant's  and 
son's  state,  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Christ,  and  by  Christ,  the  true  Light,  in  all  that 
are  his,  through  the  obedience  of  faith,  were  much 
of  the  substance  and  drift  of  his  testimonies.  In 
all  which  he  was  witnessed  to  be  of  God  ;  being 
sensibly  felt  to  speak  that  which  he  had  received 
of  Chrift,  and  was  his  own  experience,  in  that 
which  never  errs  nor  fails. 

Y.  But  above  all.  he  excelled  in  prayer.  The 
inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the  reverence 
and  solemnity  of  his  address  and  behaviour,  and 
the  lewness  and  fulness  of  his  words,  have  often 
struck  even  strangers  with  admiration,  as  they 
used  to  reach  others  with  consolation.  The  most 
awiul,  living,  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld, 
I  mu.-t  say,  wag  his  in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was 
a  testimony  Ue  knew  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord 
than  other  men  ;  for  they  that  know  him  most,  will 
see  most  reason  to  approach  him  with  reverence 
and  fear. 

VI.  He  was  of  an  innocent  life,  no  busybody, 
nor  self-seeker;  neither  touchy  nor  critical.  What 
fell  from  him  was  very  inofl'ensive,  if  not  very  edify- 
ing. So  meek,  contented,  modest,  easy,  steady, 
tender,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company.  He 
exercised  no  authority  but  over  evil,  and  that  every- 
where, and  in  all;  but  with  love,  compassion,  and 
lo.^g-suflfering.  A  most  merciful  man,  as  ready  to 
forgive,  as  unapt  to  take  or  give  an  offence.  Thou- 
sands can  truly  say  he  was  of  an  excellent  spirit 
and  savour  among  them  ;  and  because  thereof,  the 
most  excellent  spirits  loved  him  with  an  unfeigned 
and  unfading  love. 

\ll.  He  was  an  incessant  labourer  :  for  in  his 
younger  time,  before  his  many,  great  and  deep  suf- 
ferings and  travels  had  enfeebled  his  body  for  itine- 
rant services,  he  laboured  much  in  the  word  and 
doctrine,  and  discipline,  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;   turning    many   to   God,  and  confirming 


those  that  were  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  settlii 


good  order,  as  to  church  aftairs,  among  them.  And 


[towards  the  conclusion  of  his  travelling  services, 
between  the  years  1671  and  1677,  he  visited  the 
j churches  of  Christ  in  the  plantations  in  America, 
land  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  Germany,  as  his 
journal  relates,  to  the  convinoement  and  consola- 
tion of  many.  After  that  time  he  chiefly  resided 
in  and  about  the  city  of  London.  And  besides  his 
labour  in  the  ministry,  which  was  frequent  and  ser- 
viceable, he  wrote  much,  both  to  them  that  are 
within,  and  those  that  are  without  the  communion. 
But  the  care  he  took  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in 
general  was  very  great. 

VIII.  He  was  often  where  the  records  of  the 
business  of  the  church  are  kept,  and  where  the 
letters  from  the  many  meetings  of  God's  people 
over  all  the  world  use  to  come.  Which  letters  he 
had  read  to  him,  and  communicated  them  to  the 
meeting  that  is  weekly  held  for  such  services  ;  and 
he  would  be  sure  to  stir  them  up  to  answer  them, 
especially  in  suffering  cases;  showing  great  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  upon  all  such  occasions ; 
carefully  looking  into  the  respective  cases,  and  en- 
deavouring speedy  relief,  according  to  the  nature 
of  them.  So  that  the  churches,  or  any  of  the  suf- 
fering members  thereof,  were  sure  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten or  delayed  in  their  desires,  if  he  were  there. 

IX.  As  he  was  unwearied,  so  he  was  undaunted 
in  his  services  for  God  and  his  people.  He  was  no 
more  to  be  moved  to  fear  than  to  wrath.  His  be- 
haviour at  Derby,  Litchfield,  Appleby,  before  C)li- 
ver  Cromwell,  at  Launceston,  Scarborough,  Wor- 
cester, and  Westminster- Hall,  with  many  other 
places  and  exercises,  did  abundantly  evidence  it, 
to  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Ch.imbers-  Journal. 

My  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
Which  was  the  title  jocularly  given  in  ours,  to 
an  interesting  young  family,  reared  this  summer 
in  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  venerable  apple-tree,  at 
the  corner  of  the  garden.  Children,  shall  I  tell 
you  their  history '!  "  beginning  at  the  very  begin- 
ning," which  you  know  you  like'? 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  our  garden 
was  becoming  a  perfect  aviary.  It  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  garden,  stocked  with  ancient  fruit-trees  : 

Apple  anil  pear,  and  plum  and  cherry, 
Or  anything  else  to  make  us  merry, 

as  many  a  bird  sang,  or  meant  to  .sing :  with  luxu- 
riant undergrowth  of  currants,  gooseberries,  ra>p- 
berries,  running  almost  wild.  In  this  paradise  are 
admitted  neither  guns,  nor  traps,  nor  bird-nesting 
boys ;  so  we  presume  it  is  well  known  to  all  our 
feathered  neighbours ;  and  that  they  mention  it  to 
one  another  privately — under  the  rose,  or  the  haw- 
thorn-bush— as  "  a  most  desirable  place  for  house- 
building." 

We  had  concei'ts  gratis  all  day  over,  mingled 
with  chirpings  and  scjuabblings  among  the  spar- 
rows, the  most  quarrelsome  birds  alive ;  and  a  few 
inexplicable  "  rows"  of  a  general  kind,  after  which 
a  cuckoo  would  be  seen  flying,  in  her  lazy,  heavy 
way,  from  the  scene  of  dispute,  pursued  by  a  great 
clamor  of  lesser  birds.  5lrs.  C,  however,  seem- 
ed indifferent  to  public  opinion  ;  would  settle  her- 
self on  a  tree  in  the  field,  and  indulge  us  with  her 
soft,  plaintive  "  Cuck-oo !  Cuckoo  1''  till  she  was 
tired. 

Nest-building  was  at  its  height — namely,  the 
tree-tops.  The  most  important  mansion  was  owned 
by  a  pair  of  anonymous  bird,s — I  believe  of  the 
thrush  species,  though  they  did  not  sing.  They 
had  gone  about  their  domestic  affairs  so  very 
quietly,  that  the  family  were  nearly  fledged  before 
the  nest  was  discovered.     Afterwards,  for  days, 


they  gave  me  no  little  disquietude.     I  used 
disturbed  at  inconvenient  seasons,  from  work 
talk,  by  the  misery  of  these  big  ungainly 
they  were  nearly  as  large  as  pigeons — which  ke 
flying  franticly  about  the  garden,  and  screechi 
discordantly,  all  because  a  curious  but  perfect 
well-intentioned  lad  was  peering  into  their  nei 
If  my  pet  cat  happened  to  lie  in  sleepiest  innocen 
on  the  parlour  window-sill,  these  indignant  parei 
would   swoop  fiercely  past   him,  close   enough 
have  pecked  his  eyes  out,  and  sit  screeching  ath   J'- 
from  the  neighbouring  tree.     He  never  took  a  fH 
notice ;  but  since  feline  nature  is  weak,  from  i 
day  that  the  nest  was  vacated,  and  more  than  ol  "''• 
newly  fledged  youngster  was  seen  hopping  awi 
wardly  about  under  the  gooseberry-bushes,  I  wt'^ 
kept  in  mortal  fear  lest  he  should  walk  in  at  tl 
window  with  a  young  thrush  in  his  mouth.     ] 
such  disaster  happened  ;  yet,  I  confess,  that  wh 
the   thrush   family  finally  disappeared,  it  wa* 
great  relief  to  my  mind.  J 

My  next  friends  were  a  pair  of  tom-tits,  wU 
took  possession  of  a  crack  in  the  wall,  undernea 
my  bedroom-window.    Their  privacy  was  extreni' 
It  was  a  mystery  how  they  contrived  to  creep  i 
and  out  of  a  hole,  apparently  not  big  enoug 
admit  a  large  blue-bottle  fly;  and  their  littte  fi!- 
mily  must  have  been  reared  in  very  cramped  lodd 
ings.    Nobody  ever  saw  the  young  ones,  for  it  woul  I 
be  impossible  to  get  at  them.     Yet  it  was  plea-ai' 
of  a  morning  to  watch  the  old  birds  flying  to  au; 
fro,  hanging  a  moment  outside  of  the  crack,  aci 
then  popping  in.     They  were  very  pretty  binl-- 
the  papa  especially — a  most  natty  little  fellow,  J.i- 
licately  shaped,   with   a  glossy   blue-black   be 
After  feeding-time  was  over,  he  used  to  go  and 
on  the  nearest  tree,  in  sight  of  his  domestic  esta 
lishment,  brushing  up   his  feathers,   and   sing: 
"  tit,  tit,  tit,"  the  utmost  he  could  do.     When 
last  this  worthy  little  couple  vanished — childr 
and  all — I  decidedly  missed  them  from  the  era 
in  the  wall. 

But  of  all  my  garden  families,  the  one  most  ca 
for  was  that  I  have  to-day  lost — my  babes  in 
wo)d.     Let  me  resume  their  history. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  May,  when  in  my  d 
walk  before  breakfast — which  you  will  find  is 
very  best   hour   for   observing  birds  or  anyth: 
else  in  nature — I  found  that,  whenever  I  passed 
particular   corner,   I   always  startled   some   l»rgl 
bird,  which  flew  away  in  alarm.     At  la^t  Is 
— beak,  head,  and  all,  emerging  from   a  hole  iu 
half-decayed  apple-tree.     It  was  a  black-bird. 

"  So,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "  you  are  evideiitl 
bent  on  settling — a  very  laudable  proceeding — au 
you  shall  not  be  disturbed." 

Therefore,  though  I  passed  the  tree  twenty  time 
a  day,  and  each  time  out 
days  I  generously  ab 
tice  of  the  busy  littl 
after  watching  one  of  them  scramble  out  of  th 
hole — the  hen-bird  probably,  as  she  was  largt 
clumsy,  and  brownish  ;  it  really  is  hard  that  th, 
female  of  most  birds  should  generally  be  so  mu(^ 
less  good-looking  than  the  male — I  ventured 
look  in.  There,  with  some  difficulty,  I  saw 
foot  or  more  deep  in  the  hollow  tree,  four  bluii 
eggs. 

Con.sidering  them  now  fairly  settled  in  hou 
keeping,  I  took  every  opportunity  that  their  shy^ 
ness  allowed,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nev 
comers.  Soon  I  knew  them  well  by  sight,  and  the; 
certainly  had  a  fair  chance  of  reciprocating  thi 
compliment.  Gradually,  they  showed  less  fear 
and  though  that  peculiar  cry,  half  twitter,  hal 
screech,  which  seemed  used  as  a  signal  of  alarn 
between  the  parents,  was  still  uttered,  it  was  no 


ne  out  flew  a  bird,  for  mam  j, 
jstained  from  taking  any  no  j' 
:tle   house-builders.      At  las)  ' 


t 
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juish,  wLicli  really  make 


hat  shrill,  pitiful 
feel  that 

To  rob  ;i  poor  bird  of  ils  youu?, 
ven  to  make  it  apprehensive  on  the  point,  al- 
i  transforms  one,  in  one's  own  conscience,  to 
igre  killing  a  baby. 

he  old  birds  were  a  goodly  pair.  Mr.  B.,  as 
med  him,  was  an  uncommonly  handsome  little 
lemau — jet  black,  with  the  slenderest  figure, 
yellowest  bill,  the  brightest  eyes;  quite  a  beau 
ug  black-birds.  But  with  all  his  beauty,  he 
tlie  most  attentive  of  hu.sbauds,  and  the  mo.~t 
irful  and  musical.  He  had  groat  richness  and 
ety   of  song,  made  distinct  turns   and   trills; 

I  once  hoard  him  execute  a  distinct  shake  on 

notes.  lie  never  tired  of  singing.  Lying 
ke  one  night,  1  heard  him  begin  with  the  dawn, 

as  over ;  and  in  showery  weather,  his  exube- 

carols  lasted  all  day  long, 
ut  the  treat  of  treats  was  to  watch  him  perch- 
■n  the  topmost  spray  of  a  poplar,  not  yet  fully 
af,  so  that  his  delicate  shape  was  clearly  dis- 
ible  against  the  sky ;  and  listen  to  him  in  the 
June  evening,  singing  to  his  wife  and  family 
ing  that  almost  brought  the  tears  into  one's 
,  to  think  there  should  be  such  a  happy  crea- 

in  the  world. 

[eantime,  the  world  jogged  on  as  it  will;  and 
lorts  of  things  were,  week  after  week,  happen- 
to  everybody  in  it,  while,  peaceful  in  his  gar- 

whieh,  no  doubt,  he  looked  upon  as  his  own 
onal  property,  currants,  raspberry-bushes,  and 

That  blitbe  and  indefatigable  bii'd, 

Still  his  redundant  song  of  love  and  joy  preferred. 

.  B.  I  rarely  saw — not  even  when  looking  down 
the  nest,  though  she  was  probably  there  all 
while,  brooding  dusky  and  motionless  over  the 
eggs.     You  may  have  noticed  that  nothing 
is  so  absolutely  motionless  as  a  hen-bird  sit- 
on  her  nest.     You  may  go  up  to  her,  almost 
your   himd  upon  her,  and  not  a  feather  will 
hardly  a  twinkle  of  the  bright  observant  eye 
betray  her  consciousness  of  your  presence,  or 
maternal  agony  which  at  the  last  minute,  and 
till  then,  drives  her  away  by  the  mere  instinct 
If-preservation  from  her  rifled   home.     I  wou- 
how  any  boy,  who  ever  had  a  home  and  a  mo 
can  take  a  bird's-nest. 

thought  the  eggs  a  long  time  hatching;  but 
was  Mrs.  B.'s  affair,  not  mine.  One  fine 
ling,  passing  the  apple-tree,  I  heard  a  chirp, 
k  and  faint,  but  still  the  chirp  of  a  living  thing, 
felt  as  pleased  as — well,  as  most  people  are 
1  silly,  young,  helpless  things  of  any  sort  are 
ly  introduced  into  the  business  of  this  world, 
the  parents  flew  about  so  wildly,  and  appear- 
in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  I  had  not  the 
rt  to  frighten  them  further  by  looking  into  the 
;.  Next  day,  in  their  absence,  I  did  so ;  and 
four  wide-open  moutlis — mouths  and  nothing 
— stretched  themselves  up  from  the  bottom  of 
hole,  in  true  infantine  fashion,  clamorously  de- 

j  'something  to  eat.' 
My  young  friends,'  thought  I,  '  your  papa  and 
lima  are  likely  to  have  a  busy  lite  of  it,  if  this 
our  behaviour  on  the  second  day  of  your  exis- 


iut  the  third,  fourth,  and  all  following  days  it 
just  the  same.  I  never  saw  any  young  crea- 
s — including  kittens  and  babies — so  incessantly 
proteruaturally  hungry.  As  soon  as  my  step 
heard  passing,  arose  from  the  heart  of  the 
le-tree  that  eager  '  chirp,  chirp,  chirp,'  and 
re  were  those  four  gaping  beaks,  or  sometimes 
;,  one  having  apparently  had  its  worm  and  re- 


tired content — ravenously  appealing  to  me  for 
breakfast.  Very  flattering — to  be  mistaken  for  an 
old  black-bird  I 

In  process  of  time,  my  '  young  family,'  as  they 
were  called,  grew  wiserand  lessclamorous;  but  still, 
they  always  chirped  when  I  looked  in  at  the  nest, 
and  their  parents,  seeing  no  ill  tbllow,  became 
more  at  ease,  even  familiar.  Many  a  morning,  as 
I  sat  reading  under  a  tree,  about  three  yards  oft', 
Mrs.  B.  would  come  and  sit  on  the  bough  within  a 
few  inches  of  her  nursery,  and  hold  a  soft  chir- 
ping conversation  with  her  little  ones,  while  her 
husband  was  practising  his  florid  music  on  the  top- 
most branch  of  the  tree.  They  were  a  very  happy 
family,  I  do  think,  and  a  pattern  to  many  unfeath- 
ered  families  far  and  near. 

One  niglit  in  June  we  bad  a  terrific  storm. 
The  thunder,  clo.se  overhead,  rolled  through  the 
heavy  dawn  like  parks  of  artillery;  the  rain  came 
dripping  through  the  roof  and  soaking  in  at  the 
window-sills.  We  afterwards  heard,  with  no  great 
surprise,  of  churches  struck,  wheat-stacks  burned 
up,  and  trees  in  the  next  garden  blasted  by  the 
lightning;  but  amidst  all  these  disasters,  I  grieve 
to  confess,  one  of  niy  luost  prominent  thoughts 
was  :  What  will  become  of  ray  young  black-birds  l 
For  their  hole  being  open  to  the  sky,  I  expected 
the  torrents  of  rain  would  have  filled  it  like  a  tub, 
and  drowned  them,  poor  wee  things!  in  their  nest. 

How  this  did  not  happen,  I  even  now  am  puzzled  to 
decide  :  whether  the  rain  soaked  safely  through  the 
wood,  or  the  parents,  turning  their  wings  into  um- 
brellas, sat  patiently  over  the  opening  of  the  hole 
till  the  storm  was  passed.  But  next  morning, 
when  I  padded  through  the  dripping  garden  to  see 
if  they  were  alive,  there  they  were,  all  four,  as 
perky  and  hungry  as  ever  !  And  at  uoon,  a  stray 
sunbeam  piercing  into  their  shadowy  nursery,  gave 
me  a  distinct  vision  of  the  whole  family,  sound 
asleep,  packed  tightly  together  with  their  heads 
over  one  another's  backs,  not  a  feather  ruffled — 
tlioy  had  feathers  now — among  the  whole  brood. 
What  cared  they  for  thunder-storms  'I 

They  now  throve  apace.  Once,  coming  sud- 
denly round  (he  corner,  I  saw  on  the  edge  of  the 
hole  the  drollest  little  head,  all  beak  and  eyes, 
which  looked  about  for  a  minute,  and  then  popped 
down  again.  Doubtless,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
an  adventurous  and  inquisitive  young  bird,  desiring 
to  investigate  the  world  for  himself — after  which 
he  and  the  rest  were  probably  well  scolded  by  the 
old  black-birds,  and  advised  caution  ;  for  sometimes 
the  silence  in  the  nest  was  such  that  I  thought 
they  had  all  flown,  till  I  caught  sight  of  the  four 
little  yellow  bills  and  eight  twinkling  eyes. 

Still,  one  now  might  daily  expect  their  depar- 
ture ;  and  I  own  to  an  uncomfortable  feeling  at 
thought  of  the  empty  nest,  until  an  incident  which 
reconciled  me  to  the  natural  course  of  things. 

One  morning,  at  our  railway  station,  I  overheard 
two  of  my  neighbours  conversing. 

'  Yes,'  said  one  '  they  are  very  great  annoyan- 
ces in  gardens.  I  shot  this  morning  a  fellow  which 
no  doubt  had  his  nest  somewhere  near — a  remar- 
kably fine  black-bird.' 

'  Sir,'  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  saying,  '  was  it 
my  black-bird '! — have  you  dared  to  shoot  my 
black-bird  V  and  a  thrill  of  alarm,  mixed  with  a 
sensation  so  fierce  that  I  now  smile  to  recall  it, 
passed  through  me,  and  remained  long  after  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  ludicrous  impossibility  of  ex- 
pressing it.  If  I  could  have  given  '  a  piece  of 
my  mind'  to  that  stout  middle  aged  gentleman — 
who  went  on  saying  what  a  good  shot  he  was,  and 
how  many  birds  he  usually  killed  in  his  garden  of  a 
morning — he  might  not  have  gone  into  town  to  his 
office  so  composedly. 


The  wrong  he  did,  however,  was  to  some  other 
'  young  family,'  not  mine.  I  found  them  chirping 
away,  neither  fatherless  nor  motherless.  Mrs.  B, 
was  hopping,  stout  and  matronly,  among  the  apple- 
branches,  and  Mr.  B.  caroling  his  heart  out  in  his 
favourite  cherry-tree — where,  probably,  he  feasted 
as  contentedly  as  our  gunpowder  friend  would  on 
lamb  and  green  peas  iu  the  merchants'  dining- 
rooms. 

My  happy  family  !  That  was  my  last  sight  of 
their  innocent  enjoyment.  The  same  evening,  two 
warning  voices  insinuated  cruelly  :  '  Your  black- 
birds are  flown,' 

I  denied  it.  Not  ten  minutes  before,  I  had 
heard  their  usual  sleepy  chirp,  before  tlicy  were 
quiet  for  the  night,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  I 
wanted  proof. 

'  We  can  give  it.     We  poked' 

'  You  didn't  surely  poke  them  with  a  stick '(' 

'No!' cried  the  accused  criminals.  'But  we 
dropped  a  gooseberry  down  into  their  hole.  \Vc 
heard  it  fall,  and  not  a  chirp — not  a  stir.  Now, 
not  even  your  black-birds  could  have  received  such 
an  unexpected  visitor — a  large,  hard,  green  goose- 
berry— without  giving  some  sign  of  surprise.  De- 
pend upon  it,  they  are  flown.' 

They  were  not.  Nest  morning,  I  both  heard 
and  saw  them  again,  snug  as  ever,  or  so  I  believed. 
But  a  few  hours  after,  taking  advantage  of  the 
bright  noon  sunshine  pouring  direct  on  it,  I  looked 
deep  down  into  the  familiar  hole.  There  was  the 
nest,  neat  and  round,  and  (here,  in  the  middle  of 
it,  reigning  iu  desolate  grandeur,  was  the  large 
gooseberry  ! 

'  My  young  family  is  gone  !  said  I,  rather  i 
when,  having  peered  in  every  garden-nook 
found  no  sign  of  them,  I  came  indoors. 

'  O  yes,  they  left  the  nest  an  hour  ago.  The 
boy  helped  them  out.  They  had  got  to  the  top  of 
the  hole,  and  couldn't  get  further;  so  he  just  put 
his  hand  in  and  gave  them  a  lift,  and  out  they 
flew.' 

'  All  four  of  them  V 

'  All  four — and  as  big  as  their  parents.' 

'  And  they  have  not  jaeen  seen  about  the  garden 
anywhere  V 

'Nowhere  They  just  got  out  of  the  nest,  and 
away  they  flew.' 

So  that  is  the  end  of  my  story. 

I  hope  my  'young  family'  are  enjoying  them- 
selves very  much  somewhere  ;  that  they  find  plenty 
of  fruit,  and  worms,  and  sunshiny  weather;  above 
all,  that  they  take  care  to  keep  out  of  the  garden 
of  my  warlike  neighbour  taking  his  early  morning 
rambles  in  company  with  a  gun.  But  my  garden,  I 
confess,  is  a  little  duller  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  I  shall  probably  prefer  other 
corners  of  it  to  that  which  contains  the  empty 
cradle  of  my  Babes  in  the  Wood. 


tdly, 


Copper  Coin  not  a  legal  Tender. — It  has  be^n 
supposed  by  many  that  copper  coins  are  a  legal 
tender  to  a  certain  amount,  but  the  idea  is  erro- 
neous. A  letter  from  James  Ross  Suowden,  direc- 
tor of  the  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  has  been 
elicited  by  recent  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  says  : 

The  new  cent  is  not  a  legal-tender  for  any  spe- 
cified amount.  Neither  was  the  copper  cent  o^ 
former  years  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum.  They 
are  "  lawful  coins,"  and  authorized  to  "  pass  cur-: 
rent  as  money,''  but  they  are  not  expressly  made 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  .  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  States 
from  making  "  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  The  prohibi- 
tion to  the  States  docs  not  apply  expressly  to  Con- 
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gress,  but  the  principle,  perhaps,  does.  At  all 
events.  Congress  has  never  made  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender. — Late  Paper 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGK.VPUICAL   SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Cuntiuucd  from  page  413,  vol.  xxxii.) 

SARAU    snOTWELL. 

Sarah   Shotwell  was  born  on  Long  Island,  in 
the  year  1T15.    Shew        "  '  --      - 


as  educated  amongst  Friends, 
and  in  early  life  was,  through  the  Lord's  gracious 
visitations,  prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  church 
militant.  She  received,  when  quite  young  in  years, 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  which  she 
exercised  to  the  comlort  and  edification  of  those 
amongst  whom  she  laboured. 

In  the  year  1742,  she  was  married  to  Joseph 
Shotwell,  of  Rahway,  and  removed  thither.  Uf 
her  travels  in  the  ministry  we  have  little  account. 
Her  memorial  informs  us,  that  she  was  much  be- 
loved amongst  those  who  knew  her,  being  of  "  a 
sweet,  free,  and  hospitable  spirit."  She  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings,  at  and  near  her  re- 
sidence, though  by  an  increasing  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  necessary  care  of  them,  she  was 
"  deprived  of  travelling  much  abroad."  "  She  was 
guarded  in  her  expressions,  and  careful  to  give  no 
just  occasion  of  oft'ence"  to  any.  "  She  was  a  pru- 
dent and  loving  wife,  a  tender  and  exemplary  pa- 
rent, an  affectionate  friend,  and  kind  neighbour." 
She  was  often  broui;ht  into  sympathy  with  those 
in  affliction,  especially  such  as  were  religious.  Of 
these,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  near  and 
dear  to  her.  They  were  more  closely  united  to 
her,  than  such  of  her  natural  kindred,  as  had  not, 
through  submission  to  the  Truth,  been  brought 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  and  been  made 
fellow  heirs  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  She  gladly  received 
strangers,  knowing  that  to  use  hospitality  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  christian  ;  and  also  that  many, 
on  receiving  such  into  their  families,  often  were 
privileged  to  comfort  the  Lord's  faithful  messer 
gars. 

Her  carriage  and  behaviour  to  young  minister 
and  the  burden-bearers  in  the  church,  manifested 
not  only  concern  for  their  right  guidance,  but  also 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  many  exercises ;  and 
she  was  often  qualified  to  drop  seasonable  hints 
for  their  encouragement  and  instruction. 

Her  own  gift  in  the  ministry  was  sound  and  liv- 
ing, and  she  was  clear  and  distinct  in  her  utter- 
ance. In  her  exercise  thereof,  she  was  much  fa- 
voured, some  being  convinced  of  the  truth  thereby, 
others  aroused  and  alarmed  for  their  own  condi- 
tion, were  led  to  seek  for  Divine  assistance,  that 
they  might  be  saved.  Others  again  were  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  in  the  Faith,  which  they  had 
already  received.  She  was  much  exercised  in 
humble,  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  who  was 
pleased  to  own  her  labour  therein  ;  so  that  he  often 
raised  in  her  heart,  and  gave  her  tongue  and  utter- 
ance to  express,  memorials  of  praise,  and  songs  of 
thanksgiving  unto  his  great  Name,  unto  him  who 
is  the  God  of  all  mercies,  and  who  never  forsook 
his  people  in  the  deep,  nor  left  them  to  perish  in 
the  wilderness  ;  but  who,  in  faithfulness  and  truth, 
failed  not  to  bring  them  into  the  promised  land. 
Her  labours  in  the  ministry  were  so  clear,  and  the 
gospel  truths  she  uttered  so  powerful  and  affecting 
to  the  hearers,  as  to  be  well  received  by  many  who 
were  opposed  to  women's  preacliing.  Some  of 
the.se  were  heard  to  say,  "  If  such  a  thin 
be,  she  was  a  true  and  gospel  minister." 


She  was  blessed  with  a  humble  spirit,  and  sought 
not  applause.  She  was  not  forward  in  the  exer- 
cise ot  her  gift,  and  although  she  often  had  much 
ay  in  the  ministry,  yet  she  was  very  careful 
not  to  stand  too  long.  She  often  exhorted  friends 
to  come  up  in  faithfulness  in  all  their  religious 
duties  ;  and  expressed  her  firm  conviction  that  God 
would  have  a  people  that  would  serve  him  in  up- 
rightness and  integrity  of  heart.  She  was  pecu- 
liarly fervent  and  living  in  prayer,  in  which  she 
was  mercifully  favoured  with  near  access  to  the 
throne  of  Grace. 

She  departed  this  life  in  the  Eighth  month,  1759, 
fter  an  illness  of  only  four  days.  She  had  for 
some  time  previously  been  favoured  with  a  sense 
that  the  period  of  her  earthly  sojourn  was  nearly 
over,  and  her  days'  work  accomplished.  She  ma- 
nifested in  her  sickness  a  state  of  resignation;  and, 
say  her  Friends,  "  We  d.ubt  not  is  gone  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  cease  trou- 
bling." 

ISAAC    EOLLINGSWORTH. 

Isaac  Hollingsworth  was  born  about  the  year 
1722,  of  parents  members  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends.  He  early  in  life  witnessed  powerful 
visitations  of  the  love  of  God,  by  submitting  to 
which  he  grew  in  spiritual  strength,  and  received 
ability  to  resist  the  many  temptations  to  evil  which 
beset  the  path  of  youth.  He  was  one  favoured  to 
be  much  preserved  in  a  waiting,  seeking  state 
whereby  he  was  a  good  example  to  many  of  the 
children  of  Friends,  who,  by  not  knowing  this  con 
dition  of  mind,  are  often  captivated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  become  warmly  attached  to  its  delu- 
sive vanities,  and  are  led  off  from  the  awful  fear 
of  God,  their  creator,  which  would  have  been  as  a 
hedge  of  defence  to  them. 

When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in  which  he  was  a  faithful 
labourer.  He  was  much  concerned  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Truth,  the  enlargement  of  the  Eedeem 
er's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  for  the  eternal  well- 
being  of  all  mankind.  His  ministry  was  attended 
with  the  holy  Anointing,  and  tended  to  the  encou- 
ragement and  edification  of  the  sincere-hearted. 
He  was  concerned  in  gospel  love  and  authority,  to 
call,  invite,  and  warn  the  disobedient  to  forsake 
the  evil  of  their  ways.  He  was  a  man  of  a  solid 
and  grave  deportment,  diligent  in  attending  all 
religious  meetings,  and  a  good  example  therein  of 
humble  waiting.  He  laboured  to  promote  oppor- 
tunities in  families,  of  retirement  for  waiting  on  the 
Lord,  and  greatly  desired  that  Truth  might  pros- 
per in  the  hearts  of  the  youth. 

He  travelled  considerably  through  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  his 
service  and  labours  of  love  were  acceptable  to  the 
fahhful,  where  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Hopewell  monthly  meeting,  until  the  year 
1757,  when  he  removed  into  the  limits  of  Fairfax. 

His  last  illness  was  a  nervous  disorder,  which 
run  its  course  in  nineteen  days.  During  this  time 
he  was  enabled  once  to  get  to  a  First-day  meet- 
ing, in  which  he  was  favoured  to  bear  a  lively  tes- 
timony, much  to  the  coujfort  and  satisfaction  of 
his  Friends.  He  appeared  much  spent  when  the 
meeting  was  over,  and  returning  home,  was  taken 
to  his  bed,  and  uttered  but  few  words  afterwards. 
He  departed  this  life  Ninth  month  10th,  1759,  aged 
about  37  years.  "  We  doubt  not,  is  a  partaker  of 
that  joy  which  crowns  the  labour  of  the  faithful.'' 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend 
HEART  UTTERANCE. 

rKITTEN    IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  A  SCENE  AT  NIAGAHA  FAl 

At  noon,  whilst  standing  on  the  height, 
Down  gazing  on  ihe  cataract's  spray, 

I  saw  two  bows  of  sevenfold  light, 
Across  the  snowy  whiteness  lay. 

Beauty  in  glory  !  deeply  stirred,  A 

My  inward  joy  in  sounds  burst  forth  ;  j 

Though  none  were  near,  though  no  one  heard  • 
The  voice  to  which  my  heart  gave  birth. 

Words  were  not  with  my  feelings  blent; 

No  titling  language  could  I  raise, 
Yet  to  my  God,  that  utterance  went, 

As  joy,  and  thankfulness,  and  praise. 

Emotion  tongue  can  ne'er  impart. 

At  season  in  the  soul  is  stirred. 
And  He,  who  seeth  all  the  heart. 

Accepts  the  feeling,  without  word.  N 


Things  right  in  themselves,  are  more  likely  to 
be  hindered  than  advanced,  by  an  injudicious  zeal 
for  promoting  them. 


Sclcctc-d. 
THANKFULNESS. 
I  thank  Thee,  oh,  my  God,'n-ho  made 

Tlie  earth  so  bright; 
So  full  of  splendor  and  of  joy. 

Beauty  and  light ; 
So  many  glorious  things  are  here. 
Noble  and  right  I 

I  thank  Thee,  too,  that  Thou  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound  ;  ' 

So  many  gentle  thoughts  and  deeds 
Circling  us  round. 

That  in  the  darkest  spot  on  earth 
Some  love  is  found. 

I  thank  Thee,  more,  that  all  our  joy  | 

Is  touched  with  pain  ; 
That  shadows  fall  on  brighter  hours; 

That  thorns  remain ; 
So  that  earth's  bliss  may  be  our  guide, 

Aud  not  our  chain. 

For  Thou  who  knowest,  Lord,  how  soon 

Our  weak  heart  clings, 
Hast  given  us  joys,  tender  and  true, 

Yet  all  with  w"ings,  j 

So  that  we  see,  gleaming  on  high. 

Diviner  things  1 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  kept  ; 

The  best  in  store  ;  ' 

We  have  enough,  yet  not  too  much  ' 

To  long  for  more  ; 
A  yearning  for  a  deeper  peace. 

Not  known  before. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  here  our  souls, 

Though  amply  blest. 
Can  never  lind,  although  they  seek 

A  perfect  rest — 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  tu-east !  A.  Procter. 


Selected, 
scenes  of  life, 


Through  all  the  chaug 

In  trouble  and  in  joy. 
The  praises  of  my  God  shall  still 

My  heart  and  tongue  employ. 

The  hosts  of  God  encamp  around 
The  dwellings  of  the  just; 

Deliverance  he  affords  to  all 
Who  on  his  succour  trust. 

Oh,  make  but  trial  of  his  love; 

Experience  will  decide 
How  blest  are  they,  and  only  they, 

Who  in  his  truth  contide. 

Fear  him,  ye  saints,  and  you  will  th 
Have  nothing  else  to  fear ; 

Oh,  make  his  service  your  delight; 
He'll  make  your  wants  his  care. 


The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ;  V 
be  gentle  unto  all   men,  apt  to  teach,  patient; 
meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselw  m 
— 2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25.  i,; 


THE    F  K  1  E  N  U. 


Tlie  Italian  DucLics. 
As   there   may   be    some  of  our    readers    who 
lay  like  to   know  something    about    the  Italian 
~er  the  iollowiug  particulars  respect- 


Epistle,  166?. 
A  warning  to  all  to  keep  out  of  the  vain  fash 
IS   of  the    world,   which  lead   them  below  thi 
•ious  litb.  duchie; 

Friends,  keep  out  of  the  vain  fashions  of  the  iug  the 
irld  ;  let  not  your  eyes,  and  minds,  and  spirits  Italy  is  an  aggregate  of  States,  composed  of  the 
n  alter  every  fashion  in  apparel  of  the  nations;  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
•  that  will  lead  you  from  the  solid  life  into  unity  I  dinia,  the  papal  dominions,  the  Austrian  vieeroyalty 
th  that  spirit  that  leads  to  follow  every  fashion  of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  States,  the  duchies 

of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Piaocnza   and  Modena,  and 


apparel  that  gets  up.  Mind  that  which  is  sober 
d  modest,  and  kcrjJ  to  your  plain  J askions,  that 
erein  you  may  judge  the  world,  whose  minds 
d  eyes  are  in  ivltat  tkey  shall  put  on,  and  what 
"Aj  shall  cat.  The  world  ojten  alters  llieir  fash- 
'IS  ;  if  you  follow  and  run  into  ttiem,  ye  cannot 
dge  the  world  in  that,  but  the  world  will  rather 
dge  you.  Therefore  all  keep  in  modesty,  plain- 
ss,  fervency  and  sincerity,  and  be  circumspect; 
r  tiiey  who  follow  those  things,  which  the  world's 
irit  invents  daily,  cannot  be  solid.  Many  fash- 
as  might  be  instanced,  both  of  hats,  caps,  and 
athes  of  men  and  women,  that  are  daily  invented, 
lich  they  that  run  into,  are  near  the  world's 
irit,  and  their  eyes  are  gazing  after  them,  when 
ey  should  be  upon  the  Lord,  fronj  whom  they 
ould  receive  judgment.  All  keep  down  that 
irit  of  the  world  that  runs  into  so  many  fashions, 
please  tlie  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  Jlcsk, 
id  tlie  pride  oj  life.  Fashion  not  yourselves  ac- 
rding  to  your  former  lusts  in  ignorance;  let  the 
ne  past  suffice,  in  which  you  have  lived  aecord- 
g  to  the  lusts  of  men,  and  the  course  of  the 
arid,  that  the  rest  of  your  time  you  may  live  to 
e  will  of  God,  taking  no  thought  what  ye  shall 
t,  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on  ; 
lat  therein  your  lives  may  judge  the  heathen,  and 
at  you  may  be  as  the  lilies ;  for  you  brought 
jthing  into  the  world,  neither  shall  yuu  take  any- 
_  out.  \V\\i\ti  the  eye  is  gazing  after  every  new 
shioH,  and  the   mind   and   desire  is  tJiirstin.g  to 


the  little  republic  of  San  Marino 

The  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  founded  in  the  year 
1530.  The  family  of  the  Medici,  at  Florence,  the 
capital  of  the  duehy,  who  had  formerly  held  almost 
undisputed  sway  over  the  turbulent  Florentines, 
had  been  expelled.  Giulio  de  Medici,  who  had 
been  elected  Pope  under  the  title  of  Clement  ^'II., 
and  had,  during  all  the  wars  of  Italy,  intrigued  for 
the  re.-.toration  of  his  family  to  power,  solicited  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
carrying  out  this  project.  An  army  of  40,000 
men  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Florence.  Thi 
citizens  under  the  guidance  of  the  immortal  Michael 
Angelo,  heroically  defended  their  city  for  nearly 
twelve  mouths  ;  but  at  last  famine,  pestilence  and 
treachery,  compelled  them  to  yield.  Florence  ca- 
pitulated on  honorable  terms,  which  were  shame- 
lessly violated.  The  republican  champions  were 
exiled  or  put  to  death,  Alessandro  de  Medici  was 
made  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence was  suppressed.  Alessandro  de  Mediei  wa: 
assassinated  in  1537,  and  Cosmo  I,  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  Medici  family,  succeeded  him.  Thi 
prince  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duk 
of  Tuscany  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  in  1509,  a  title  which 
his  successors  have  ever  since  retained.  The  reign 
of  Cosmo  was  stained  with  perfidy  and  cruelty 
He  himself  stabbed  one  of  his  own  sons  in  the  arm; 
of  his  mother,  who  died  of  horror  immediately  af 
terwards.     His  son  and  successor,  Francesco,  sur 


t  it  ;  when  it  has  it,  it  lifts  up  tlie  mind,  and  so  passed  him  in  atrocity  and  licentiousness.  H 
ings  under  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in  theitook  into  his  pay  the  most  expert  assas-^ins,  an( 
her  life,  and  of  the  world  also.  Therefore  take  sent  them  to  murder  his  enemies  wherever  they 
;ed  of  the  loorld s  fashions,  lest  ye  be  moulded 'could  be  found.  It  is  said  that  few  escaped  wh 
ito  their  spirit,  and  that  will  bring  you  to  slight  j  once  doomed  by  the  Duke,  for,  if  they  fled,  these 
ruth,  hurt  and  blind  the  pure  eye  and  pure  mind,  wretches  tracked  them  into  distant  lands  and  a 
ad  quench  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  through  such  complished  their  murder,  after  the  lapse  of  months 
)li.-li  toys,  SLnCi  fading  things,  you  may  lose  your'.ov  even  years.  He  is  also  the  hero  of  that  roman 
•tdilioHS.  tic  episode  of  Italian  history,  the   adventures   of 

Take  heed  of  the  world's  vanity,  trust  not  in,  'Bianca  Capello,  a  Venetian  lady,  who  had  married 
or  covet  uncertain  riches,  but  seek  the  kingdom  j  a  young  Florentine  of  humble  station,  and  resided 
God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof.     Let  your, at  Florence  with  her  husband.      Her  beauty  in- 
liuds  be   above  the   costly  and  vain  fashions  of, flamed  the  desires  of  the  Duke,  who  caused  the 
ttire,   but  mind   the    hidden   man  of  the   heart,  jyouth  to  be  assassinated,  and  married  Bianca,  on 
hich  is  a  meek  and   quiet  spirit,  of  great  price  i  which  inauspicious  occasion  the  city  of  Venice  adopt- 
ith  the  Lord.     Keep  to  justice  and  truth  in  allied  her  as  its  daughter,  and  made  her  a  handsome 
our  dealings  and  tradings,  at  a  word,  and  to  the  dotation.   The  Duke's  brother.  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
)rm  of  sound  words,  in  the  power  of  the   Lord,  de  Medici,  however,  became  disgusted  at  the  match 
nd  in  equity,  in  yea  and  nay,  in  all  your  deal-  and  though  he  concealed  his  feelings  for  a  time, 
igs,  that  your  lives  and  conversations  may  be  in  .he  some  years   afterwards  invited  them  both  to  a 
;n,  above  the  earth,  that  they  may  preach  to  banquet   and  poisoned   them,  and   wound   up   the 
11  you  have  to  deal  with.     So  you  may  be  as  a  evening's  amusement  by  ascending  the  ducal  throne 
ity  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid,  and  as  lights  himself.     A  succession  of  imbecile  princes  brought 
f  the  world,  answering  the  equal  principle  in  all, 
hat  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified.     So  you 
lay  pass  your  time  here  with  fear,  as  pilgrims  and 
traugers,  and  sojourners;   having  an  eye  over  all 
hings  that  are  uncertain,  as  cities,  houses,  lands, 
oods,    as  things  below.     Possess  them  as  if  ye 
lid  not;  yet   as   having  a  city,  whose  maker 

luilder  is  God,  and  a  possession  of  an  inheritance  :raine,  should  resign  his  duehy  to   Stanislas   Lee 

hat  will  never  fade  away,  in  which  you  have  riches  I  zinski,  and  receive  in  exchange  that  of  Tuscany. 

It  will  abide  with  you  eternally.  G.  F.      [Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Giovanni  de  Medici, 

,^ in  1737,  Francis,  who  had  a  short  time  previously 

Power,  enthroned  with  wisdom  on  its  right  married  Maria  Theresa,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
land,  and  mercy  on  its  left,  constitutes  a  complete  |  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  VI.,  Emperor 
udge.  lofGermany,  became  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.   This 


Tuscany  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  poverty  and  insigni- 
ficance. Giovanni  Gastone,  the  last  of  them,  died 
of  reckless  dissipation,  and  with  him  expired  the 
once  illustrious  family  of  Medici.  In  anticipation 
of  such  an  event,  it  had  been  provided,  in  the  pre- 
.  liminary  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  "S'ienna,  in 
d   1735,  that  when  it  occurred,  Francis,  Duke  of  Li 


was  a  great  blessing  for  the  people,  as  far  as  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  concerned,  for  he  cm- 
ployed  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  and  carried  out 
many  reforms.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapcllc, 
Francis  bound  himself  to  resign  Tuscany  on  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  and  place  his  second  son, 
Leopold  on  the  ducal  throne,  and  thus,  when  Maria 
Theresa  became  Empress,  and  he  shared  her  throne, 
Leopold  became  Grand  Duke  and  proved  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  people  that  ever 
ruled  over  them.  When  Leopold  became  Empe- 
ror of  Germany,  in  1790,  his  second  son  Ferdinand 
Joseph,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  but 
was  induced  to  renounce  all  his  claims  to  it  by  the 
jiersvusion  of  Napoleon,  in  1801,  ajttr  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  duchy  on 
the  downfall  of  the  empire,  and  held  it  till  his  death 
in  1824,  when  he  left  it  to  his  son,  Leopold  II., 
the  present  Duke.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Tus- 
cany is  nothing  more  than  an  appendage  of  the 
house  of  Uapsburg,  and  if  represented — or,  rather, 
if  her  ruler  be  represented — at  the  Congress,  it  will 
be  adding  to  the  influence  of  Austria. 

Parma,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was  given  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  of  Germany,  to  Pope  Julim 
II.  Pope  Paul  III.  made  it  into  a  duchy  tor  his 
son  Pietro  Luigi  Farnese,  in  1545,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed to  the  family  by  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  in  re- 
turn for  the  military  services  of  the  famous  Ales- 
sandro Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  the  mo.st  emi- 
nent general  of  his  age.  The  successors  of  Ales- 
sandro were  distinguished  for  their  indolence  and 
avarice,  and  under  their  sway  the  duchy  sunk  to 
decay.  The  Farnese  family  was  itself  decaying, 
and  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  in  1718, 
in  anticipation  of  the  extinction  of  the  line,  stipu- 
lated that  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  with  Piaeenza, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  male  fief  of  the  empire, 
and  that  Don  Carlos,  son  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
by  Elizabeth  Farnese,  should  succeed  to  it  ou  the 
decease  of  the  then  duke  without  heirs.  Antonio, 
the  last  of  the  Farnese,  died  in  1731,  and  Carlos 
became  duke.  After  the  war  of  the  Polish  elec- 
tion, the  duehy  was,  in  1735,  given  to  Charles  Vi., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  exchange  for  Naples  and 
Sicily.  After  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
Parma  and  Piaeenza  were  united  into  one  duchy 
and  given  (1748)  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  thus  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  Bourbon  dyna-stj'  there. 
Under  him  and  his  successors,  the  duchy  sunk  into 
utter  insignificance.  In  1805,  it  was  united  by 
Napoleon  to  the  French  Empire.  In  1814,  it  was 
■presented  to  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess 
of  Austria.  In  1817,  it  was  arranged  between 
Austria  and  Spain  that,  on  her  death,  the  duchy 
of  Parma  should  go  to  the  direct  male  descendants 
of  the  queen  of  Etruria,  and  that  in  default  of  them 
it  should  revert  to  Austria;  also  that  Piaeenza 
should  then  be  united  to  Sardinia.  In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement,  on  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa 
in  1847,  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Lucca,  became  duke 
of  Parma  and  Piaeenza,  he  giving  up  Lucca  to 
Tuscany.  After  this  chopping  and  changing  he 
held  the  duchy  for  a  short  time,  and  then  (in  1849) 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  sou,  Charles  III.  The 
prince  was  assassinated  in  March,  1854,  and  the 
present  duke,  Robert,  a  minor,  is  his  son ;  the  go- 
vernment is  administered  by  the  regent,  his  mother, 
Louise,  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  a  Bourbon. 
The  duchy  of  Modena  was  an  ancient  fief  of  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  held  for  several  genera- 
tions by  the  family  of  Este,  which,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced more  excellent  rulers  than  any  other  Italian 
family,  but  their  history  is  uninteresting.  The 
unfortunate  duchy  was  horribly  ravaged  during  the 
wars  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  male  line 
of  Este  became  extinct  in  Ercole  III.,  at  the  close 
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of  tlie  last  century ;  his  daughter  was  married  to 
the  graud  duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  son  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Modena  was  bequeathed  by 
Ercole  to  Ferdinand,  who,  on  his  death,  sucoeeded 
to  the  duchy.  Napoleon  I.' terribly  interfered  with 
the  repose  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  in  1805,  he 
forced  Ferdinand  to  resign  his  duchy  to  France. 
At  the  restoration  of  all  things  in  1814,  Modena 
was  restored  to  Ferdinand's  son,  Francis  IV.,  who 
took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Este,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  branch  of  the  family.  His  son, 
Francis  X.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Prince  Royal  ot 
Hungary  and  of  Boheuiia,  etc.,  &c.,  succeeded  him 
in  1840,  and  now  reigns.  On  the  extinction  of  his 
line  the  duchy,  like  everything  else  in  Italy,  is  to 
revert  to  Austria. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  intriguing,  grasping,  over- 
bearing Power,  has  by  dint  of  royal  marriages,  or 
bribes,  or  force  appropriated  to  herself  the  fairest 
parts  of  Italy ;  she  has  contrived  to  get  a  foothold 
in  the  Papal  States,  and  Bologna  and  Aucona  are 
garrisoned  by  her  troops,  under  pretence  of  sus- 
taining tlie  Pope.  While  we  are  writing,  the  town 
of  Piacenza  is  being  converted  by  Austrian  en- 
gineers into  a  first  class  fortress,  to  be  garrisoned 
by  Austrian  troops.  All  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy 
look  to  her  as  their  hope  and  support.  The  King 
of  Naples,  the  Pope,  the  dukes  of  the  States  we 
have  referred  to,  all  live  in  the  sunshine  of  Austria's 
smiles — and  tremble  at  her  frowns,  and  of  course 
will  do  her  bidding  if  admitted  to  the  Congress. 

Tuscany  contains  a  population  of  about  1,800, 
000,  and  an  area  of  6784  square  miles;  its  chief 
city  Florence,  has  a  population  of  100,000;  its 
second  city,  Livarno,  (or,  as  we  call  it,  Leghorn,) 
has  60,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  re- 
gions of  that  beautiful '  peninsula,  and  produces 
abundance  of  fruits,  wine,  corn,  &c.  The  Duchy 
of  Modena  has  an  area  of  1629  square  miles,  and 
contains  about  600,000  inhabitants;  the  city  of 
Modena  has  about  30,000.  The  Duchy  of  Parma 
comprises  an  area  of  1712  square  miles,  and  has 
a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million ;  the  city 
of  Parma  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  and  Pia 
cenza  30,000.  This  makes  in  all  about  10,000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  3,000,000  of  people, 
under  the  control  of  Austria,  exclusive  of  those 
provinces  which  she  holds  as  her  own.  Italy  is 
a  geographical  expression,  said  Metteruich:  it  does 
not  represent  a,  nationality,  at  least  not  yet ;  nor 
will  it  while  its  destinies  are  controlled  by  the  dip- 
lomatists of  Europe,  not  one  of  whom  has  the  cause 
of  liberty  at  heart. — Late  Paper. 

In  a  meeting  for  discipline,  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed under  a  sense  of  some  present  not  suffici- 
ently esteeming  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  nor  having  fellowship  with 
him  in  them ;  and  of  a  dark,  libertine  spirit,  that 
would  trample  upon  those  precious  testimonies  of 
the  cross,  delivered  to  George  Fox  and  others, 
against  hat  honour,  the  heathenish  appellation  of 
days  and  months,  the  unchristian  language  of  you  to 
a  single  person,  and  the  calling  of  men,  master,  con- 
trary to  the  express  prohibition  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
"  Be  ye  not  called  of  men,  master,  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ."  Some  well-disposed  Friends 
may,  perhaps,  have  strengthened  these  libertines,  by 
laying  too  great  a  stress  on  externals,  "  for  in  Christ 
Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth,  nor  uncircum- 
clsion,  but  a  new  creature;"  and  if  those  called 
Quakers  walked  according  to  this  rule,  they  would 
neither  wear  gay  clothing,  nor  give  flattering  titles 
to  men.  Much  expense  and  exactness  in  dress, 
sumptuous  houses  and  costly  furniture,  comport 
not  with  the  seamless  garment  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour, who  was  himself  the  most  perfect  pattern  of 


plainness,  "  and  had  not  whereon  to  lay  his  head." 
Extract  from  tlw.  Diary  of  Samuel  Scott. 


From"Pkty  Promoted." 

Deborah  Bell. 

Deborah  Bell,  wife  of  John  Bell,  of  Bromley,  in 
Middlesex,  late  of  Gracechurch  street,  Loudon, 
daughter  of  John  and  Deborah  Wynn,  was  born 
at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  and  being  carefully 
educated  in  the  way  of  truth  by  her  pious  and 
faithful  parents,  she  sought  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  blessed  truth,  when 
very  young,  and  was  mercifully  favoured  to  par- 
take of  that  virtue  and  divine  goodness  which 
maketh  fruitful  towards  God,  as  she  frequently 
expressed  herself.  In  her  minority  she  often  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased 
to  enable  her  to  come  up  in  doing  his  will,  and 
that  in  all  things  she  might  be  perfectly  resigned 
to  answer  his  holy  mind  and  requiriijgs,  and  be 
fully  given  up  in  heart  in  all  sincerity,  and  by 
his  grace  devoted  to  serve  and  obey  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  received.  He  in  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  heard  her  humble  petitions,  and 
"ranted  the  early  visitations  of  his  love  and  good- 
ness, in  the  pourings  forth  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
gradually,  by  the  work  of  his  own  divine  power,  so 
prepared  and  sanctified  her  heart,  that  she  was 
made  a  vessel  of  honour. 

As  she  became  acquainted  with  his  divine  and 
living  word,  when  very  young,  she  grew  in  expe- 
rience of  that  work  which  is  wrought  by  the  power 
of  Christ,  by  which  alone  salvation  and  perfect  re- 
demption is  witnessed.  Being  an  humble  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  through  the  opera- 
tion of  his  grace  freely  resigned,  and  cheerfully 
given  up,  to  follow  these  manifestations  of  the  di- 
vine light  and  workings  of  the  Spirit,  which  are 
inwardly  revealed,  she  was  so  fitted  for  her  Mas- 
ter's use  and  service,  as  early  to  become  a  branch 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  true  and  living  vine,  laden 
with  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  the  good 
husbandman.  Being  led  through  deep  travail,  and 
close  exercise  and  affliction  of  mind,  she  thereby 
lade  s.^Lsible  of 


gained  great  experience,  and  was  u 
V  iiinns  states  and  conditions,  which 


v.irious  states  and  conditions,  which  tended  to  qua- 
lify her  for  that  great  and  weighty  work  whereunto 
she  was  afterwards  called. 

About  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  the  Lord 
saw  meet  in  his  wisdom  to  commit  a  dispensation 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  to  her  to  preach,  in  which 
service,  she  being  faithful,  grew  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  had  great  experience  of  his_  dealings, 
and  like  the  wise  scribe,  who  was  well  instructed 
to  the  kingdom,  brought  forth  out  of  the  good  trea- 
sury of  her  heart,  things  both  new  and  old  ;  so 
that  she  became  an  able  minister  thereof,  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  churches  where  she 
came.  Many,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  blessed  truth  in  themselves,  were 
reached  to  by  her  powerful  and  lively  ministry,  in 
the  service  of  which  she  often  appeared  strong 
when  in  bodily  weakness,  which  frequently  at- 
tended her,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  her  outward  infirmities. 

She  laboured  faithfully  in  word  and  doctrine, 
and  visited  many  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
most  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  was 
twice  in  Ireland,  and  had  good  service  where  she 
came,  for  she  daily  regarded  the  motions  and 
guidance  of  truth  in  all  her  services,  and  in  an 
especial  manner,  when  under  a  concern  to  travel 
on  that  account.  She  earnestly  desired  to  he  fully 
satisfied  of  being  rightly  called,  and  to  see  her  way 
clearly  opened,  both  as  to  the  time  when,  the  place 
where,  and  the  people  to  whom,  it  was  her  duty  to 
minister,  and  was  ever  very  careful  to  return  when 


ters  0  "'■ 
>  traver' : 
le  can! ' 
might  f '" 
of  th(f : 


she  found  her  mind  clear  and  easy.  She  woul( 
often  say,  which  I  mention  for  the  instruction  o 
thers,  that  there  was  great  danger  Jn  exceedin| 
the  commission  by  staying  abroad  beyond  the  righij^^j 
time. 

She  greatly   desired   that  all  the  ministers  o 
Christ,  who  found  themselves  concerned  to 
in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  might  take  due 
not  to  miss  their  way  on  that  hand  ;  neither 

eu  in  their  travels,  be  drawn  aside  out 

ht  line  opened  to  them  by  the  truth,  througl 
the  persuasion  of  unwary  inconsiderable  people 
but  might  wait  for  the  power  of  Christ  our  Lord 
to  preserve  them  steady  in  mind  in  all  their  ser- 
vices for  the  promotion  of  the  blessed  truth,  fre- 
quently repeating  that  she  had  observed  diveri 
whom  she  believed  to  have  been  rightly  drawi 
forth,  who  yet,  through  weakness  and  instability 
had  missed  their  way  in  those  particulars,  and 
thereby  received  hurt,  and  lessened  their  service. 
When  she  was  under  a  concern  to  go  abroad  t{ 
visit  the  churches,  the  weight  of  that  exercise 
brought  her  very  low,  both  in  body  and  mind.  She 
waited  diligently  for  the  counsel  of  God,  and  full 
satisfiiction  in  herself,  before  she  made  her  concern 
known  to  any ;  for  her  whole  dependence  was,  in 
great  humility,  on  Christ  our  Lord,  to  put  her  forth, 
and  go  before  her,  and  to  give  her  strength  and 
wisdom,  to  discharge  herself  faithfully  to  her  own 
comfort  and  peace,  the  edification  of  the  people, 
and  his  honour.  But  though  she  was  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  zealously  concerned  for  the  cause  ol 
truth,  yet,  by  nature,  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and 
through  hard  travel,  and  close  exercise,  which  often 
was  upon  her  for  the  truth's  sake,  her  bodily  in- 
firmities increased  before  old  age  came  on. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  time,  being  often 
infirm,  she  frequently  rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  a 
expressed  the  great  comfort,  peace,  and  satisfac- 
tion which  she  had  in  having  devoted  her  youthful! 
days  to  his  service,  and  being  freely  given  up| 
faithl'ully  to  obey  his  calls  and  holy  requiriiiL's, ' 
whilst  a  degree  of  health  and  strength  was  granted, 
and  she  was  able  to  undergo  such  service,  oltea, 
saying  an  early  devotion  was  very  acceptable  to 
God,  and  the  strength  of  youth  could  never  be  so 
well  and  profitably  employed,  as  in  faithfully 
serving  the  Lord  in  humility  and  sincere  obedience 
in  whatsoever  work  he  in  his  wisdom  may  be 
pleased  to  qualify  them  for,  and  call  them  into. 
For  wheresoever  it  happened  that  any  such  lived 
to  be  attended  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  the 
comfort  and  peace  they  would  enjoy,  would  be 
abundantly  more  to  them  than  all  the  comforts  of 
this  life;  for  she  could  by  living  experience  say, 
that  nothing  in  this  world  was  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  it. 

She  often  earnestly  desired  the  sense  thereof 
might  lay  hold  of  our  youth,  that  they  might  give  \ 
up  their  minds  to  seek  the  Lord  early,  and  devote 
the  strength  of  their  time  to  his  service,  that  in  the 
end  they  might  be  made  partakers  of  the  same 
comfort  and  peace,  which  was  her  greatest  joy  and 
real  case  of  rejoicing,  and  became  more  and  more 
so  as  she  drew  near  her  conclusion.  This  I  pub- 
lish for  their  perusal,  that  if  by  any  means  they, 
might  be  prevailed  on,  and  stirred  up  to  consider' 
how  necessary  and  truly  profitable  it  is  to  begiai 
early  in  that  great  duty  recommended  by  the  wise; 
man,  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of!  :" 
thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  ' 
years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  ^ 
pleasure  in  them." 

Being  under  a  concern  to  visit  a  few  meetings  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  as  far  as  Huntington,  though 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  she  undertook  that  jour- 
ney, which  proved  her  last,  towards  the  middle  of  ' 
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Seventh  month,  1738.  She  was  from  home  birds.  Utility  as  well  as  sentiment  demands  such 
days,  and  had  six  meetings,  and  although  weak 'a  law.  The  crops,  botii  of  fruit  and  seed,  suffer 
body,  yet  she  appeared  strong  in  her  ministry, 'materially  from  the  dearth  of  insectivorous  birds 
d  had  good  service,  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  occasioned  by  the  guns  of  cockney  sportsmen  and 


nfort  of  Friends  where  she  came.  When  she 
ne  home  she  rejoiced  much,  and  said  she  was 
mbly  thankful  to  the  Lord  who  had  enabled  her 
perform  that  journey,  and  had  given  her 
ength  to  discharge  herself  faithfully  of  that  con- 
n  she  was  under,  and  that  her  heart  was  tilled 
,h  that  peace  and  comfort  which  he  is  pleased  to 
'our  his  obedient  servants  with,  and  that  she 
heuded  her  day's  work  was  nigh  finished, 
she  saw  no  more  work  her  great  Master  had 
her  to  do  ;  and  she  had  no  de^ire  to  live,  but 
serve  and  glorify  him. 

(.To  bo  coiicluJod.) 

The  Birds  and  their  Destroyers. — Birds  are 
Dular  creatures,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with 

ral  favourites,  their  popularity  is   their  ruin. 

ng  America  is  after  them  as  soon  as  his  barrel- 
id  and  trigger-finger  are  strong  enough  to  work 
jwling-piece,  and  his  dexter  optic  nerve  is  steady 
moh  to  "  draw  a  bead.''  His  first  fatal  shot  at 
rrow  or  seed-lark  is  the  prospective  knell  of 
ititudes  of  winged  things.  Thenceforward  no- 
ng  that  can  fly  receives  quarter  at  his  hands. 

would  shoot  one  of  the  cherubim  if  it  came  in 
way.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  he  perse- 
es  with  a  savage  zest  the  feathered  tribe,  avail- 

himself  of  ambushes  and  other  unchivalric 
itegies  of  war,  and  knocking  over  his  unsuspect- 

victims,  even  when  asleep  and  night-capped 
h  their  own  wings,  without  hesitation,  pity,  or 
lorse.     In  this   sanguinary  practice  he  persists 

I  his  beard  begins  to  shoot,  when  if  he  chance 
fall  into  the  company  of  persons  of  nobler  aim, 
reforms,  and  from  a  mere  bush  ranging  assassin 
lomes  a  "regular  sportsman."  Should  he  not 
thus  fortunate  in  his  early  associations,  he  ma- 

5  into  an  ignoble  "  pot-hunter,"  with  a  desire 

kill,  kill,  kill,"  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  Lear 
the  forest.  In  his  indiscriminate  warfare  he  has 
ny  foreign  accomplices,  principally  Teutons  and 
,ts,   who    regard    quantity — without    regard    to 

lity  or  seasonablencss — as  the  measure  of  suc- 

1  in  their  ornithological  razzias ;  a  turkey  or  a 
key-buzzard,  an. owl  or  an  ortolan,  being  all 

same  to  them. 
The  consequences  of  this  ill-regulated  slaughter 

only  too  apparent.  Our  song  birds,  once  the 
rless  tenants  of  the  woods  and  thickets  around 
I   farmer's   homestead,  and   of  the   ornamental 


ckless  boys.  If  these  sparrow-hunters  would 
only  reflect  that  the  destruction  of  every  "string" 
of  insect-killing  birds  involves  the  loss  of  a  certain 
amount  of  peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  wheat,  Ac, 
possibly  they  might  refrain  from  robbing  the  fruit- 
grower and  the  husbandman  of  a  friend  whose  lit- 
tle toll  of  grain  is  well  repaid  by  its  forays  upon 
the  grubs  and  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  locusts, 
and  orchard  insects  which  devour  his  crops  and 
decimate  his  fruit  trees. — New  York  Ledger. 


National  Education  in  Ireland. — In 
through  the  country  a  few  days  ago,  I  met  with 
very  intelligent  looking  peasant  boy,  with  whom  I 
got  into  conversation.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  attended  any  school.  He  said  he  did  ; 
that  he    went   every   day    to   Mr.    K.'s  >{ational 

school  at  .     "  That's    very    good,    my   boy. 

Now  tell  me  what  you  learn  there."  "  I  learn  the 
second  book,  sir,  to  read,  write,  spell,  do  sums, 
and  to  say  my  tables."  "  Do  you  learn  anything 
else  ?"  "  O  yes,  sir,  I  learn  grammar  and  pray- 
ers." "  Prayers!  You  learn  prayers'!  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that;  and  what  prayersdo  you  learn  V 
''  Our  Father,  sir,  which  art  in  heaven."  "  Wry 
good,  indeed ;  I  hope  you  know  it  well,  and  take 
pleasure  in  repeating  it.  Now,  my  boy,  who  is 
'  Our  Father,'  to  whom  that  prayer  is  addressed  V 
"I  don't  know,  sir."  "  You  don't  know  !  Wny 
when  you  ofl'er  up  that  prayer,  to  whom  do  you 
say  it?"  "I  say  it  to  the  schoolmaster,  sir." 
"  But  when  you  say  it  at  home,  to  whom  do  you 
jsay  it'?"  "  I  never  say  any  prayers  at  home,  sir.'' 
"  My  dear  little  boy,  do  you  know  who  made  you  ?" 
"  No,  sir  J  the  master  doesn't  be  teaching  us  thei 
things  at  all."  "  And  you  never  heard  of  God  'i 
"Never."  "  Nor  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"  "  No,  sir." 
"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  heaven'? 
"No,  sir."  "  Do  you  know  what  sin  is?"  "I  do  not, 
sir."  "  And  now,  supposing  you  died  tonight, 
where  do  you  think  you  would  go  to  T'  "  I  don't 
know,  sir ;  we're  never  taught  these  things  a 
school."  Now  he  was  a  boy  who  had  been  attend 
ing  one  of  our  State-supported  schools  for  at  least 
four  or  five  years,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  this 
Christian  land,  and  with  all  the  educational  advan 
tages  that  a  Christian  State  could  afford  him,  at  the 
end  of  that  period  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  k 
,,.,,..,  "'',  uiuamcmc.1  j^j      ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  Saviour  :  knew  no  more  of  the 

•ubberies  of  the  citizen  s  country  seat  are  rapidly  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
appearing      1  he  nngrant  tribes  visit  us  .n  tewer  •  ^^^j^  ^    ^^^  .^     j^g^j^  ,    j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

libers,  and  grow  more  t.mid  and  distrust  ul  every  |  ^^^  ^.^^^^      j^  /^^j^  ^^  ^^^  education  (?)  State  be 


rhe  half-domesticated  warblers  that  us..  ^^^^^  itschildren,  no  wonder  that  our  national 
build  their  nests  in  the  farmers  door-yard  trees  I  ^j^,  j;^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  solemn  protest  against  it 
J  sinjT  their  morcinE  hvmus  close  by  his  chamber        ^•'        ,,      ,  .  '^  = 


mers  < 
morning  hymus  close  by  h 
idow,  are  forsaking  the  dwellings  of  man.  The 
I  bird,  the  bobolink,  and  the  thrush  are  seldom 
flitting  through  the  alders  by  the  homestead 
■ing,  and  the  turtle-doves  that  once  boldly  fed 
the  chickens  in  the  barnyard,  are  afraid  to 
)  in  the  far  off  woods,  lest  their  soft  voices  should 
ract  some  ruthless  foe. 

Game  birds  are  becoming  scarcer  every  season, 
en  the  multitudinous  grouse  of  the  western  prai- 
3  must  eventually  be  thinned  out  by  the  impro- 
ent  and  wholesale  buttues  by  means  of  which 
:  markets  have  been  glutted  with  this  delicious 
d  fowl.  In  this  State,  now  that  a  stringent 
inst  the  wanton  destruction  of  game   h 


-Corr.  of  Achil  Herald. 


Innocent  minds  are  the   least   suspicious ;   and 
they  who  are  the  least  apt  to  offend  easily  forgive. 

Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith,  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints. 
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NINTH  MONTH   10,  1850. 


On  commencing  the  thirty-third  volume  of "  The 
been  ]  Friend,"  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  address  a  few 
acted,  the  partridge,  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe  .words   to  our  subscribers,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
ly,  perhaps,  be  saved  Irom  extermination.     But  setting  forth  anything  new  in  regard  to  the  Jour- 
;  need  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  small  lUal,  but  to  cultivate,  and  if  it  may  be,. to  increase 


that  mutual  interest  which  ought  to,  and  we  be- 
lieve does  subsist  between  them  as  readers,  and 
ourselves  as  its  conductors. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  of  peculiar 
importance  to  our  religious  Society,  tliat  its  mem- 
bers should  keep  upon  the  watch,  against  the  pre- 
sentations and  encroaehments  of  a  spirit,  that  is 
seeking  to  effect  some  change  from  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  those  extraordinary  men  and  women, 
who  were  made  use  of  in  the  Lord's  hand,  to  ga- 
ther it  out  from  other  professors, — on  which  ground 

believe  it  to  be  the  will  of  our  divine  Master, 
that  it  should  remain  firmly  implanted, — and  which 
bouring  to  modify  it,  that  it  may  not  appear 
so  uncongenial  and  uninviting  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  so  opposed  to  their  maxims  and  prac- 
tices, we  apprehend  it  is  the  present. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  by 
us  individually,  as  to  the  causes  that  have  been, 
!ind  are  still  operating  to  produce  the  disjointed 
condition  of  the  Society,  the  weakn^'ss,  and  the  de- 
termined opposition  to  some  of  the  testimonies  al- 
ways borne  by  it,  manifested  in  some  of  the  meet- 
ings, we  cannot  believe  but  that  all  true  Friend.s 
everywhere  must  feel  that  such  is  the  case ;  and 
that  unless  a  firm  stand  for  primitive  Quakerism  is 
maintained  somewhere,  the  stakes  will  he  removed 
one  by  one,  the  cords  be  entirely  broken,  and  "  the 
holy  and  beautiful  house,"  where  our  fathers  wor- 
shipped, will  be  broken  down.  To  maintain,  and 
to  encourage  others  in  their  maintenance  of  such  a 
stand,  have  heretofore  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  objects  of  primary  importance  in  conducting 
our  Journal,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  pre- 
serve the  Society  within  the  enclosure  of  its  origi- 
nal organization,  and  upholding  its  long-cherished 
system  of  church  government. 

While  pursuing  the  course  which  appears  best 
calculated  to  attain  these  objects,  we  desire  to  keep 
steadily  in  view,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  of  christian  charity,  cultivating  feelings 
of  kindness  towards  all  the  household  of  faith, 
striving  to  uphold  the  hands  of  tho'^e  who  are  con- 
tending for  the  faith,  and  to  encourage  all  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  Truth,  while  our  opposition  is  direct- 
ed against  unsound  principles,  and  the  wrong  mea- 
sures emanating  from  them. 

Sad  and  discouraging  as  are  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  present  times,  we  think  they  are  not 
without  some  indications  of  a  gradual  change  for 
the  better — some  tokens  for  good.  We  believe  that 
the  sorrowful  departures  from  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  that  are  manifested  in  some  places,  have 
startled  many,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  our 
own  land,  who  were  incredulous  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  "religion  of  sentiment,''  that  has  been  in- 
troduced among  us  of  latter  time ;  and  who,  we 
trust,  will  be  stirred  up  to  unite  more  fully  with 
their  brethren  in  the  delence  of  the  faith  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  Society.  AVe  apprehend  that  the 
tendency  to  division  has  materially  diminished, 
and  that  there  also  is  an  approach  to  a  still  more 
harmonious  labour  on  the  part  of  those  who  find 
themselves  constrained  to  bear  a  firm,  consistent 
testimony  against  the  errors  that  have  despoiled 
the  church  ;  but  above  all,  we  think  there  are  hope- 
ful indications  among  the  younger  mcnibers  in 
many  parts  of  the  Socic'ty,  aff  >rding  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  not  a  few  of  them  who  have  been  mer- 
cifully visited  by  the  Spirit  of  our  divine  Master, 
are  seeking  to  be  made  confonnablc  to  his  will,  to 
bear  his  yoke;  and  who  will  thus  bo  prepared  to 
meet  the  trials  of  the  day  with  meekness  and  chris- 
tian firmness,  and  to  uphold,  not  merely  in  word, 
but  in  life  and  conversation,  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  revealed  to  themselves  and  to 
our  forefathers  in   the  Truth.     Wc  arc  anxious 
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that  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Journal   may  go  to 
strengthen  autl  promote  these  good  things. 

While  desiring  our  readers  to  take  encourage- 
ment from  these  indicatious  of  the  continued  mer- 
ciful regard  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  for 
his  backsliding  people,  we  are  aware  there  are  yet 
many  and  sore  trials  to  be  endured,  and  probably 
much  time  may  elapse  before  things  will  be  brought 
into  the  ri^ht  way.  The  faithful  maintenance  of 
the  testim'ony  borne  by  Ohio  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings,  involves  not  only  the  integrity  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  but  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  government  of  our 
church,  none  of  which  can  be  given  up  and  the 
Society  prosper.  We  earnestly  desire,  so  far  as 
we  may  be  instrumental  so  to  do,  to  incite  Friends 
every  where,  in  a  meek  and  loving  spirit,  faithfully 
and  unshrinkingly  to  support  these  in  all  their  as- 
pects; and  to  a  patient  endurance  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  disadvantages  incident  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Society,  brought  about,  not  by  the  faithful- 
ness of  those  meetings,  but  by  departures  from  the 
faith,  and  false  doctrines  privily  brought  in  among 
us. 

We  are  solicitous  that  our  readers  may  be  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  feebleness  and 
wasting  in  the  Society,  are  to  be  attributed  in  the 
first  place  to  the  members  not  living  in  conformity 
with  the  holy  faith  it  professes ;  and  that  no  re 
medy  will  avail,  but  a  return  to  the  ground  upon 
which  all  its  devoted  members  have  ever  found 
strength  and  preservation, — humble  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus ;  re- 
nouncing conformity  to  the  world,  and  with  mag- 
nanimity bearing  the  restraints  and  crosses  of 
Truth,  unmindful  of  the  scorn  or  the  sophistry  of 
unregenerate  men. 

These  are  the  views  which  we  shall  continue  to 
advocate  in  the  future  numbers  of  "  The  Friend." 
The  other  departments  will  receive  their  usual  at- 
tention; and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Journal 
that  variety  which  will  make  it  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  thus  extend  its  subscription  and  its 
usefulness,  we  ask  the  cordial  co-operation  of  our 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  apprehend 
that  suitable  cflForts  on  the  part  of  our  agents,  and 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  paper,  would 
be  productive  of  a  valuable  increase  to  our  sub- 
scription list,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
make  the  trial. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  tlie  24tb  ult. 
The  builders'  strike  in  Loudon  sliows  no  sign  of  ad- 
justment. There  were  symptoms  of  discontent  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  At  a  meeting  of  the  great  ship  com- 
pany, the  directors  were  authorized  to  issue  the  remain- 
ing capital,  thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  as  to  despatch 
the  Great  Eastern  on  her  first  voyage,  free  of  debt.  Il 
was  also  determined  not  to  insure  the  vessel  at  present, 
leaving  the  proprietors  to  insure  their  respective  rights 
if  they  desired  to  do  so.  Bids  for  ihe  Indian  five  mil- 
lion loan  were  opened  on  the  2ad.  They  reached  over 
seven  and  a  half  millions.  The  loan  was  all  awarded  at 
and  above  97,  the  minimum  fixed  by  government.  Ac- 
counts respecting  the  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the 
government  of  Lidia  presented  to  Parliament,  exhibit  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  finances.  The  total 
revenue  receipts  of  all  the  presidencies  of  India  for  the 
year  18S7-18S8,  amounted  to  £31,706,776,  while  th( 
charges  on  the  revenue  were  £39,570,908,  leaving  a  de 
liciency  of  £7,364,132.  The  estimated  deficiency  fu 
]8r)8-1859  is  still  greater;  it  is  expected  to  be  at  least 
£14,000,000.  Some  of  the  items  of  revenue  were  as  fol 
lows— from  land,  £17,310,195  ;  from  opium,  £6,864,209 
from  salt,  £2,131,346;  from  customs,  £2,148,834. 

The  London  money  market  remains  steady.  Consols, 
a.'i:.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  dull,  without  any 
change  iu  prices.  The  following  were  the  quotations 
for  hrcadstuRs:— White  corn,  7.?.  3-/  a  7s.  6rf.  per  10' 
pounds;  yellow  corn,  6<.  3d.  a  e.*.  lOrf.  ;  mixed,  5s.  lOj 
a  Os. ;  red  wheat,  8s.  a  8s.  9d. ;  white,  ill.  6d.  a  10s.  6(/. 


II   ;i;mI   lialtimore  Hour,  10s.  Od.  a  11 

■  .  ^,1.  a  lus.  i>d. 

-  I'pui  ted  that  the  British 

■iii.ii'   I   the  French  Ambassador  on  the  re- 

cal   amnesty,   and   that   Queen  Victoria  ad- 

ry  warm  congratulations  to  Napoleon  on  the 

occasion.     Some  of  the  Republican  leaders  have  refused 

pt  the  amnesty.     Victor  Hugo,  in  declining  the 

proffered  boon,  says,  When  liberty  returns  to  France,  he 

11  return. 

T/ie  Peace  Conference. — There  is  nothing  authentic  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  Congress.  The  Pleurpoientiaries 
of  France  and  Sardinia  were  frequently  iu  consultation. 
On  the  24th,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria held  a  conference  together,  which  lasted  two  hours. 
The  relations  between  the  Representatives  of  Austria 
and  Sardinia  appeared  to  be  friendly. 

Jlaly. — General  Garibaldi  has  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Tuscan  army.  The  National  Assembly 
of  Tuscany  had  declared  by  vote  that  the  expelled 
dynasty  could  neither  be  recalled  nor  accepted  to  reign 
iu  Tuscany.  The  friends  of  Italy  were  said  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  presence  of  the  young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
Paris.  The  government  ot  Naples  had  ordered  the  Fo- 
reign Legion  to  be  completely  disbanded.  The  obnoxious 
.Minister  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  had  resigned 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  at  iiome,  but  retains  the 
Secretaryship  of  State. 

Jitissia. — The  Emperor  is  said  to  be  slowly  but  stea- 
dily advancing  in  his  favourite  project  of  emancipating 
the  serfs  in  his  empire.  The  committees  to  report  plans 
how  the  work  should  be  accomplished,  are  nearly  una. 
nimous  in  admitting  the  practicability  of  emancipation 
but  they  object  in  many  instances  to  the  proposition  to 
endow  the  serf  with  his  house  and  a  portion  of  land. 
The  government  iiowever  insists  that  the  serfs  shall  be 
provided   with   the   means  of  living  after  Jieing   freed 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Brooklyn, 

Baltimore, 

Boston, 


No.  of 

deaths. 

710 


92 


Estimated 

pop. 
710,000 
600,000 
200,000 
220,000 
160,000 


-committees  have  been  elected  in  the  Provinces,  to 
roceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  will  form  one 
eneral  committee,  to  consider  the  various  reports,  and 
ecide  on  a  definite  plan  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor, 
n  the  mean  time  the  journals  are  allowed  to  freely  dis- 
uss  the  question,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the 
mancipation  movement  will  finally  succeed. 

Unitkd  States.— y/w  Pacific  Coast.— The  island  of 
St.  Juan,  between  V^ancouver's  Island  and  the  main 
land,  claimed  by  our  government  as  part  of  Washington 
territory,  has  beeu  occupied  by  sixty  United  States 
troops,  by  order  of  Gen.  Harney.  Gov.  Douglas  had 
issued  a  protest  claiming  the  island  for  the  British 
crown,  and  had  also  despatched  some  armed  vessels  and 
two  hundred  sappers  and  miners  there.  It  is  said  that 
Geo.  Harney's  action  in  taking  possession  of  the  island 
is  approved  by  President  Buchanan,  and  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Administration,  it  was  supposed  at  Vic- 
toria, that  the  matter  would  be  compromised  by  a  joini 
occupany  of  the  island  until  the  British  and  the  Unite.; 
States  governments  could  be  advised  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

The  Frazer  river  mining  news  is  favourable.  Gold, 
valued  at  §75,000,  had  reached  Victoria  within  the  pre- 
ious  fortnight. 
The  Convention  in  session  in  Carson  Valley  had 
framed  a  Constitution  for  a  Provisional  Government, 
declaring  Carson  Valley  independent  of  Utah,  and  giving 
the  name  of  Nevada  to  the  proposed  territory. 

A'eiv  York. — .Mortality  last  week,  581.     Natives  of  the 

United  States,  468.  Children,  under  ten  years  of  age,  403. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  176.     The  amount 

of  water  supplied  by  the  diiferent  Water  Works  of  the 


Total,  1294  1,890,000  1  to  1460 

A  Novelty  in  Telegraphing. — On  the  morning  of  th 
2d  instant,  during  the  continuance  of  the  auroral  dis 
play,  the  electric  current  from  east  to  west  was  so  rega 
lar  between  Portland  and  Boston,  that  messages  wer 
sent  along  the  line,  without  the  usual  batteries  bein 
applied.     The  same  thing  was  done  in  other  places. 

The  Nicaragua  Route  to  California,  after  having  bee 
closed  a  considerable  time,  on  account  of  Walker's  in 
vasion  of  the   country,  and   the   encouragement  it  re 
ceived  from   the  New   York  owners  of  the   Californi 
steamers  by  that  route,  is  at  length  about  to  be  re-open 
ed.  The  Merchants  and  Miners'  line  of  steamships  issue 
their  advertisement,  in  which  they  announce  that  th 
steamship  Keystone  State  will  sail  from  New  Y 
the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  for  San  Juan  del  Norte.     Il 
the  expectation  of  the   company  to  make  the  pas: 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  twenty  day 
The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
the  5th  inst.     New    York — New,  white  Southern  whi 
$1.50;   new,  white   Western,   $1.35    a   $1.40;  red 
§1.20;  rye,  81  cts.  a  82  cts. ;  corn,  80  cts.  a  83  c 
oats,  37  cts.  a  40  cts.     Philadelphia— Red  wheat,  Si 
a  §1.20;  white,  §1.20  a  §1.35;  rye,  72  cts.;  c 
cts.  a  77  cts.;  Delaware  oats,  34  cts. ;  Pennsylvania, 
cts.     The  prices  of  beef  cattle  have  varied  but  1 
some  weeks  past,  the  rate   being  mostly  from  8.J  to 
for  fair  quality.     It  is  said  that  many  sales  ha\ 
made  ahead  of  cattle,  to  be  delivered  a  month  hence 
these  prices.     Baltimore — Corn,  78  cts.  a  80  cis. ;  0^ 
and  City  flour,  dull  a  §5.12. 
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city,  during  the  Ei 


jhth  month,  1859, 

Gallons  pumped 

during  the  month. 

372,270,000 

209.787,040 

94,372,520 


as  follows ; 
Average  gal- 


Fairmount, 
Schuylkill, 
Delaware, 
Twenty-fourth  ward,      28,823,710  929,861 

Total,  795,255,270  25,653,395 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  Eighth  month  was  73J 
degrees,  which  is  about  the  average  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years.  The  amount  of  rain  was  4|  inches.  The 
whole  amount  of  rain  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  was  40  inches.  The  average  yearly  amount  ol 
rain  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  is  stated  to  be  43  J 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  summe; 
months  just  ended,  was  72.45  degrees.  The  mean  tern 
peraf.ire  of  the  three  summer  months  of  1858,  was  75.6: 
degrees.  In  1816,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  threi 
summer  months  was  only  66  degrees;  in  1838,  it  wa: 
77.66  degrees. 

:MorlaMy  of  CiViVs.— The   following  table   shows   tlu 
number  of  deaths  in  five  of  our  principal  cities  dnrin; 


COMMITTEE    O.V    IXSTRrCTIOX. 

A  Speei.al  Meeting  of  llu-  ronunitiee  on  In^trii-  ii<'n 
West-Town  School,  will  be  held  at  An  h  .street  Mci  li; 
house  on  Sixth-day,  the  16th  of  Ninth  month,  al  \:\.A 
o'clock,  M. 

WEST-TOWN  BO.\RDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day.  i 
th  of  Eleventh  month.  Those  who  intend  to  en 
hildren  as  pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early  applii 
tion  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  strt 
Philadelphia. 

A  single  man  of  orderly,  industrious  habits  i.s  wan 
at  the  School,  capable  of  .acting  as  gardener,  and  ass; 
ing  in  other  work.     Apply  as  above. 
West-Town,  Eighth  month,  1859. 

WANTED. 

For  Friends'  Select  School  for  Girls,  a  Teai-her  (^ffl" 
lified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  the  liig 
branches  of  study.  Application  may  be  made  to  ! 
borah  M.Williamson,  No.  1024  Arch  street;  Marj 
Stroud,  No.  1432  S.  Penn  Square  ;  or  Rebecca  S.  -U 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.     Early  application  is  desirea 

Eighth  mo.  8th,  1859. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOUREI 
PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted 
the  Men's  school,  .and  a  Principal  and  Assistants 
the  Women's  school. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  moo 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during 
months.     Apply  to 

John  C.  Allen,  No.321  N.  Front  St.,  or335  S.  Fift! 

William  Evans,  Jr  ,  No.  252  S.  Front  street,  or 

Samuel  Allen.  No.  336  S.  Front  street. 


Lodgi 


PILE  A  M'ELEOY. 
■  street,  opposite  the 
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Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

But  as  in  the  primitive  times,  some  rose  up 
ainst  the  blessed  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
rist,  even  from  among  those  that  they  had 
rncd  to  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  and  they  became 
ir  greatest  trouble  ;  so  this  man  of  God  had  his 
tare  of  suffering  from  some  that  were  convinced 
him,  who,  through  prejudice  or  mistake,  ran 
aiust  him,  as  one  that  sought  dominion  over 
nscience,  because  he  pressed,  by  his  presence  or 
istles,  a  ready  and  zealous  compliance  with  such 
and  wholesome  things  as  tended  to  an  orderly 
nversation  about  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
their  walking  before  men.  That  which  contri- 
ted  much  to  this  ill  work  was  in  some,  a  be- 
udging  of  this  meek  man  the  love  and  esteem  he 
d  and  deserved  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and 
iakness  in  others,  that  were  taken  with  their 
oundless  suggestions  of  imposition  and  blind  obe 
enoe. 

They  would  have  had  every  man  independent ; 
at  as  he  had  the  principle  in  himself,  he  should 
and  or  fall  to  that  only,  and  nobody  else  :  not 
nsiuering  that  the  principle  is  one  in  all ;  and 
ough  the  measure  of  light  or  grace  might  differ 
t  the  nature  of  it  was  the  same ;  and  being  so 
ey  struck  at  the  spiritual  unity,  which  a  people, 
tided  by  the  same  principle,  are  naturally  led 
to  :  so  that  what  is  an  evil  to  one,  is  so  to  all 
hat  is  virtuous,  honest,  and  of  good  repute  to  one, 
so  to  all,  from  the  sense  and  savour  of  the  one 
liversal  principle  which  is  common  to  all,  an 
hich  the  disaffected  also  profess  to  be  the  root  of 
"  true  christian  fellowship,  and  that  spirit  into 
hich  the  people  of  God  drink,  and  come  to  b 
liritually-minded,  and  of  one  heart  and  one  soul. 
Some  weakly  mistook  good  order  in  the  govern- 
lent  of  church  affairs  for  discipline  in  worship, 
nd  that  it  was  so  pressed  or  recommended  by  him 
d  other  brethren.  And  thereupon  they  were 
■ady  to  reflect  the  same  things  that  dissenters  had 
ery  reasonably  objected  upon  the  national  churches, 
lat  have  coercively  pressed  conformity  to  their 
espective  creeds  and  worships.  Whereas  these 
lings  related  wholly  to  conversation,  and  the  out- 
ard,  (and  as  I  may  say,)  civil  part  of  the  church  ; 
aat  men  should  walk  up  to  the  principles  of  their 
elief,  and  not  be  wanting  in  care  and  charity. 


But  though  some  have  stumbled  and  fallen,  through 
mistakes,  and  an  unreasonable  obstinacy  even  to  a 
prejudice  ;  yet  blessed  be  God,  the  generality  have 
returned  to  their  first  love,  and  seen  the  work  of 
the  enemy,  that  loses  no  opportunity  or  advantage 
by  which  he  may  check  or  hinder  the  work  of  God, 
and  disquiet  the  peace  of  his  church,  and  chill  the 
love  of  his  people  to  the  truth,  and  one  to  another; 
and  there  is  hope  of  divers  of  the  few  that  yet  are 
at  a  distance. 

In  all  these  occasions,  though  there  was  no  per- 
son the  discontented  struck  so  sharply  at,  as  this 
ood  man,  he  bore  all  their  weakness  and  preju- 
dice, and  returned  not  reflection  for  reflection;  but 
forgave  them  their  weak  and  bitter  speeches,  pray- 
'ng  for  them,  that  tliey  might  have  a  sense  of  their 
lurt,  and  see  the  subtilty  of  the  enemy  to  rend 
iiid  divide,  and  return  into  their  first  love  that 
thought  no  ill. 

\nd  truly  I  must  say,  that  though  God  had 
visibly  clothed  him  with  a  divine  preference  and 
authority,  and  indeed  his  very  presence  expressed 
a  religious  maje.-ty ;  yet  he  never  abused  it;  but 
eld  his  place  in  the  church  of  God  with  great 
meekness,  and  a  most  engaging  humility  and  mo- 
deration. For  upon  all  occasions,  like  his  blessed 
Master,  he  was  a  servant  to  all;  holding  and  ex- 
ercising his  eldership  in  the  invisible  power  that 
had  gathered  them,  with  reverence  to  the  head  and 
care  over  the  body;  and  was  received,  only  in  that 
spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  as  the  first  and  chief 
elder  in  this  age  :  who,  as  he  was  therefore  worthy 
of  double  honour,  so  for  the  same  reason  it  was 
given  by  the  faithful  of  this  day,  because  his  au- 
thority was  inward  and  not  outward,  and  that  he 
got  it  and  kept  it  by  the  love  of  God,  and  power 
of  an  endless  life.  I  write  my  knowledge,  and  not 
report,  and  my  witness  is  true ;  having  been  with 
him  for  weeks  and  months  together  on  divers  occa- 
sions, and  those  of  the  nearest  and  most  exercising 
nature  ;  and  that  by  night  and  by  day,  by  sea  and 
by  land;  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries:  and  I 
can  say,  I  never  saw  him  out  of  his  place,  or  not  a 
match  for  every  service  or  occasion. 

For  in  all  things  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  man, 
yea,  a  strong  man,  a  new  and  heavenly-minded 
man,  a  divine  and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God 
Almighty's  making.  I  have  been  surprised  at  his 
questions  and  answers  in  natural  things;  that 
whilst  he  was  ignorant  of  useless  and  sophistical 
science,  he  had  in  him  the  grounds  of  useful  and 
commendable  knowledge,  and  cherished  it  every- 
where :  civil  beyond  all  forms  of  breeding,  in  his 
behaviour;  very  temperate,  eating  little,  and  sleep- 
ing less,  though  a  bulky  person. 

Thus  he  lived  and  sojourned  among  us.  And 
as  he  lived,  so  he  died  ;  feeling  the  same  eternal 
power  that  had  raised  and  preserved  him,  in  his 
last  moments.  So  full  of  assurance  was  he,  that 
he  triumphed  over  death ;  and  so  even  in  his  spirit 
to  the  last,  as  if  death  were  hardly  worth  notice, 
or  a  mention  :  recommending  to  some  of  us  with 
him,  the  dispatch  and  dispersion  of  an  epistle  just 
before  given  forth  by  him  to  the  churches  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world,  and  bis  own  books;  but 
above  all,  friends,  and  of  all  friends,  those  in  L- 


land  and  America;  twice  over  saying,  Mind  poor 
friends  in  Ireland  and  America. 

And  to  some  that  came  in  and  inquired  how  he 
found  himself,  he  answered,  "  Never  heed,  the 
Lord's  power  is  over  all  weakness  and  death;  the 
seed  reigns,  blessed  be  the  Lord:"  which  was 
about  four  or  five  hours  before  his  departure  out 
of  this  world.  lie  was  at  the  great  meeting  near 
Lombard  street,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
the  third  following,  about  ten  at  night  when 
he  left  us. 

In  a  good  old  age  ho  went,  after  having  lived  to 
.see  his  children's  children  in  the  truth  to  many 
generations.  He  had  the  comfort  of  a  short  illness, 
and  the  blessing  of  a  clear  sense  to  the  last :  and 
we  may  truly  say,  with  a  man  of  God  of  old,  that 
being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh  ;  and  though  now  ab- 
sent in  body,  he  is  present  in  spirit;  neither  time  nor 
place  being  able  to  interrupt  the  communion  of 
saints,  or  dissolve  the  fellow>hip  of  the  spirits  of 
the  just.  His  works  praise  him,  because  they  arc 
to  tiie  praise  of  Him  that  wrought  by  him ;  for 
which  his  memorial  is  and  shall  be  blessed.  I 
have  done,  as  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  when  I 
have  left  this  short  epitaph  to  his  name :  "  Many 
sous  have  done  virtuously  in  this  day  ;  but  dear 
George,  thou  cxcellcst  them  all." 

And  now.  Friends,  you  that  profess  to  walk  in 
the  way  that  this  blessed  man  was  sent  of  God  to 
turn  us  into ;  suffer,  I  beseech  you,  the  word  of 
exhortation,  as  well  fathers  as  children,  and  elders 
as  young  men.  The  glory  of  tliis  day,  and  foun- 
dation of  the  hope  that  has  not  made  us  ashamed 
since  we  were  a  people,  you  know,  is  that  blessed 
principle  of  light  and  life  of  Christ  which  we  pro- 
fess, and  direct  all  people  to,  as  the  great  and  di- 
ine  instrument  and  agent  of  mans  conversion  to 
God.  It  was  by  this  that  we  were  first  touched 
and  effectually  enlightened,  as  to  our  inward  state; 
which  put  us  upon  the  consideration  of  our  latter 
end  ;  causing  us  to  set  the  Lord  before  our  eyes, 
and  to  number  our  days,  that  we  might  apply  our 
hearts  to  wisdom.  In  that  day  we  judged  not  af- 
ter the  fight  of  the  eye,  or  after  the  hearing  of  the 
ear;  but  according  to  the  light  and  sense  this 
blessed  principle  gave  us,  so  we  judged  and  acted 
in  reference  to  things  and  persons,  ourselves  and 
others;  yea,  towards  God  our  Maker.  For  being 
quickened  by  it  in  our  inward  man,  we  could  easily 
discern  the  difference  of  things,  and  feel  what  was 
right,  and  what  was  wrong,  and  what  was  fit,  and 
what  not,  both  in  reference  to  religious  and  civil 
concerns.  That  being  the  ground  of  the  fellowship 
of  all  saints,  it  was  in  that  our  fellowship  stood. 
In  this  we  desired  to  have  a  sense  of  one  another, 
acted  towards  one  another,  and  all  men,  in  love, 
fahhfulness,  and  fear.  _ 

In  feelinf  of  the  stirrings  and  motions  of  this 
principle  in°our  hearts,  we  drew  near  to  the  Lord,. 
and  waited  to  be  prepared  by  it,  that  we  might  feel 
drawings  and  moviugs  before  we  approached  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  or  opened  our  mouths  in  ministry. 
And  in  our  beginning  and  ending  with  this,  stood 
our  comfort,  service,  and  edification.     And  as  we 


ran  faster  or  fell  short  in  our  services,  we 


made 


burthens  for  ourselves  to  bear ;  finding  in  ourselves 
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a  rebuke  instead  of  an  acceptance  ;  and  in  lieu  of 
'  well-done,'  '  who  has  required  this  at  your  hands  ?" 
In  that  day  wc  were  an  exercised  people,  our  very 
countenances  and  deportment  declared  it. 

Care  for  others  was  then  much  upon  us,  as  well 
as  for  ourselves ;  especially  of  the  young  convinced. 
Often  had  we  the  burthen  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  our  ncifhbours,  relations  and  acquaintance,  and 
sometimes  strangers  also.  We  were  in  travail  like- 
wise for  one  another's  preservation  ;  not  seeking, 
but  shunning  occasions  of  any  coldness  or  mis- 
understanding ;  treating  one  another  as  those  that 
believed  and  felt  God  present :  which  kept  our 
conversation  innocent,  serious  and  weighty  ;  guard 
ing  ourselves  against  the  cares  and  friendships  of 
the  world. 

■\Ve  held  the  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  ii 
our  own  spirits,  or  after  our  own  will  and  affec 
tions :  they  were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjec- 
tion, insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them  that 
knew  us.  We  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own 
disposal,  to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we 
list  or  when  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the  1' 
berty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  no  pleasure,  n 
profit,  no  fear,  no  favour  could  draw  us  from  th: 
retired,  strict  and  watchful  frame.  We  were  s 
far  from  seeking  occasions  of  company,  that  we 
avoided  them  what  we  could;  pursuing  our  own 
business,  with  moderation,  instead  of  meddling  with 
other  people's,  unnecessarily. 

Our  words  were  few  and  savoury,  our  looks 
composed  and  weighty,  and  our  whole  deportment 
very  observable.  True  it  is,  that  this  retired  and 
•■^trict  sort  of  life  from  the  liberty  of  the  couver: 
fisn  of  the  world,  exposed  us  to  the  censures  of 
many,  as  humourists,  conceited  and  self-righteous 
persons,  &c.  But  it  was  our  preservation  from 
many  snares,  to  which  others  were  continually  ex- 
posed, by  the  prevalcncy  of  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  lile,  that  wanted 
no  occasions  or  temptations  to  excite  them  abroad 
in  the  converse  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  forget  the  humility  and  chaste  zeal  of 
that  dav.  Oh  !  how  constant  at  meetings,  how 
retired  in  them,  how  firm  to  Truth's  life  as  we 
Truth's  principles !  And  how  entire  and  united  in 
our  communion,  as  indeed  became  those  that  pro- 
fess one  Head,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 

This  being  the  testimony  and  example  the  mat 
of  God,  before-mentioned,  was  sent  to  declare  and 
leave  amongst  us,  and  we  having  embraced  th( 
same  as  the  merciful  visitation  of  God  to  us,  th( 
word  of  exhortation  at  this  time  is.  That  we  con 
tiuue  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  this  testimony,  with 
all  zeal  and  integrity,  and  so  much  the  more,  by 
how  much  the  day  draweth  near. 

And  first,  as  to  you,  my  beloved  and  much  bo 
noured  brethren  in  Christ,  that  are  in  the  exercise 
of  the  ministry  :  Oh  !  feel  life  in  your  ministry — 
let  life  be  your  commission,  your  well-spring  and 
treasury  on  all  such  occasions  :  else  you  well  know, 
there  can  be  no  begetting  to  God,  since  notbing 
can  quicken  or  make  people  alive  to  God,  but  tbe 
liie  of  God  ;  and  it  must  be  a  ministry  in  and  from 
life,  that  enlivens  any  people  to  God.  We  have 
seen  the  fruit  of  all  other  ministries,  by  the  few  that 
are  turned  from  the  evil  of  their  ways.  It  is  not 
our  parts,  or  memory,  or  the  repetition  of  former 
openings,  in  our  own  will  and  time,  that  will  do 
(iod's'work.  A  dry  doctrinal  ministry,  however 
sound  in  words,  can  reach  but  the  ear,  and  is  but 
a  dream  at  the  best :  there  is  another  soundness, 
that  is  soundest  of  all,  viz. :  Christ  the  power  of 
God.  This  is  the  key  of  David,  that  opens  and 
none  shuts,  and  shuts  and  none  can  open  :  as  the 
oil  to  the  lamp,  and  the  soul  to  the  body,  so  is  that 
to  the  best  of  words  :   which  made  Christ  to  say, 


"My  words,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  life;" 
that  is,  they  are  from  life,  and  therefore  they  make 
you  alive,  that  receive  them.  If  the  disciples,  that 
had  lived  with  Jesus,  were  to  stay  at  Jerusalem 
till  they  received  it,  much  more  must  we  wait  to 
receive  before  wc  minister,  if  we  will  turn  people 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  Satan's  power  to 
God. 

I  fervently  bow  my  knees  to  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  may  always 
be  like-minded,  that  you  may  ever  wait  reverently, 
for  the  coming  and  opening  of  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  attend  upon  it  in  your  ministry  and  service, 
that  you  may  serve  God  in  his  Spirit.  And  be  it 
little  or  be  it  much,  it  is  well ;  for  much  is  not  too 
much,  and  the  least  is  enough,  if  from  the  motion 
of  God's  Spirit ;  and  without  it,  verily,  never  so 
little  is  too  much,  because  to  no  profit. 

For  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  immediately,  or 
through  the  ministry  of  his  servants,  that  teacheth 
his  people  to  profit ;  and  to  be  sure,  so  far  as  we 
take  Him  along  with  us  in  our  services,  so  far  wf 
are  profitable  and  no  farther.  For  if  it  be  tht 
Lord  that  must  work  all  things  in  us  for  our  salva- 
tion, much  more  is  it  the  Lord  that  must  work  in 
us  for  the  conversion  of  others.  If  therefore  it  wa 
once  a  cross  to  us  to  speak,  though  the  Lord  re 
quired  it  at  our  hands,  let  it  never  be  so  to  be  silent 
when  he  does  not. 


From  tlie  •' Bridgewator  Treatises. 

On  Instinct. 

(Continued  from  page  -til,  vol.  xxxii.) 

As  during  our  winters,  some  part  of  the  insect 
population  occasionally  appear  and  dance  in  the 
sunbeam,  so  in  Brazil,  according  to  M.  Lacordaire, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August 
the  season  of  great  drought,  when  all  nature  is 
embrowned,  and  consecjuently  afl'ordiug  no  proper 
food  for  perfect  insects ;  the  caterpillai-s  of  Lepi 
doptera  are  those  mostly  to  be  met  with,  while  in 
the  rainy  season  those  only  that  live  in  society 
occur. 

The  great  object  of  the  Creator  appears  to  be 
the  employment  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals, 
to  do  the  work  for  which  he  created  them  at  its 
proper  season  ;  and  where  the  object  is  particularly 
to  keep  within  due  limits  the  growth  of  plants,  or 
to  remove  dead  or  putrescent  substances  before 
they  generate  miasmata,  we  may  conjecture,  that 
when  their  services  are  not  wanted,  they  would  be 
allowed  a  season  of  repose,  so  that  during  winter 
with  us,  when  there  is  little  or  no  vegetation  of  th 
plant,  and  a  hot  sun  does  not  cause  putrescent 
substances  to  exhale  unwholesome  efiiuvia,  the 
great  body  of  labourers  in  these  departments,  we 
may  say,  are  sent  to  bed  for  a  time,  till  their  la- 
bours are  again  necessary.  So  also  in  tropical 
countries,  where  drought  and  heat  united  are  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work  of  nature's  pruners  and  sca- 
vengers, by  stopping  vegetation,  and  immediately 
drying  up  animal  and  other  substances,  before 
putridity  takes  place,  they  then  abstract  them- 
selves, and  retreat  to  their  winter  quarters;  but 
when  the  rainy  season  revives  the  face  of  nature, 
they  return,  each  to  exercise  his  appointed  func- 
tion, at  the  bidding  of  his  Creator. 

All  these  circumstances  indicate  an  analogy 
between  certain  phenomena  observable  in  the  his- 
tory of  plimts,  and  some  of  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals :  and  tend  to  prove  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  both  may  be  very  nearly  related  ;  and  that  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  vegetable  instinct  is 
clearly  2>/iystcal,  so  may  be  that  of  the  animal. 
With  regard  to  all  actions,  in  the  latter,  which  are 
the  result  of  i?iteUect,  they,  of  course,  are  produced 


»:- 


by  some  principle  residing  within,  as  when  tl 
•senses  guide  it,  or  it  exercises  its  memory;  au 
these  aid  it  in  following  the  impulse  of  instinc 
The  greatest  of  modern  chemists  has  observeitf'! 
with  respect  to  some  such  agent,  "  that  the  immci 
diate  connection  between  the  sentient  principle  aD 
the  body  may  be  established  by  kinds  of  etberi; 
matter,  which  can  never  be  evident  to  the  sense 
and  which  may  bear  the  same  relation  to  hea 
light,  and  electricity,  that  these  refined  forms  < 
modes  of  existence  bear  to  the  gases."  I  may  o]  ^'' 
serve  upon  this  passage,  that  the  farther  any  ma 
ter  is  removed  from  our  knowledge  and  coercio: 
the  more  powerful  it  really  is.  Thus  liquids  ai 
more  powerful  than  solids,  gases  than  liquids,  " 
ponderable  fluids  than  gases,  and  so  we  may  kee 
ascending  till  we  approach  the  confines  of  spiri 
which  will  lead  us  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  tl- 
Deity  himself,  the  Spirit  of  spirits,  the  only  A 
mighty,  the  only  All- wise,  and  the  only  All-goo( 

But,  as  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  etherial  matter  b 
the   same   relation  to   heat,  light,  and   electricit; 
that  they  do  to  the  gases,  I  would  ask,  if  such  ina 
be  the  powers  by  which  the  soul  moves  the  bod; 
and  produces  those   actions  that  are  in  our  o\i 
power  to  do  or  not  to  do,  depending  upon  the  wil  * 
does  it  seem  incongruous  that  light,  heat,  and  a!' 
or  any  modification  of  them,  upon  which  every  an 
mal  depends  for  life  and  breath,  and  nutrition  an 
growth,  and  all  things,  should  be  employed  by  tt  '*'• 
Deity  to  excite  and  direct  them,  where  their  inte  1' 
lect  cannot,  in  their  instinctive  operations  ?     Thf  ' 
their  organization,  as  to  their  instruments  of  mat 
ducation,  motion,  manipulation,  &c.,  has  a  refei 
ence  to  their  instincts  every  one  owns ;  ca 
therefore,   conceive   that  the  organization  of  th 
brain  and  nervous  system  may  be  so  varied 
formed  by  the  Creator,  as  to  respond,  in  the 
that  he  wills,  to  pulses  upon  them  from  the  physr 
cal  powers  of  nature ;  so  as  to  excite  animal; 
certain  operations  for  which  they  were  evident! 
constructed,  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  cxcitemeK  "^^ 
of  appetite '!     The   new-born   babe   has  no  othe 
teacher  to  tell  it  that  its  mother's  breast  will  suj: 
ply  it  with  its  proper  nutriment ;  it  cries  for  it 
spontaneously  applies  its  mouth  to  it ;  and  pre 
it  under  the  bidding  of  appetite  resulting  from  it 
organization.     When  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  de 
tition,  it  as  naturally  uses  its  teeth  for  mastica 
tion ;  it  wants  no  instructor  to  inform  it  how  the, 
are  to  be  employed  to  effect  that  purpose  ;   and  s 
with  respect  to  other  appetites  which  the  furthe 
development  of  its  organs  produces. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  in  the  case  latel 
alluded  to,  of  the  infant  growing  up  to  puberty 
that  the  instinctive  operations  that  take  place  unde 
the  bidding  of  appetite  fall  under  the  general  la^ 
of  instinct";  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  grs 
dual  development  of  the  organization  is  the  conse 
quence  of  the  action  of  physical  powers  in  the  pro 
cesses  going  on  in  the  body.  Or,  as  a  h 
writer  on  the  subject  asks, — •'  In  effect  is  instinc 
any  thing  else,  but  the  manifestation  without 
that  same  wisdom  which  directs,  in  the  interior 
our  body,  all  our  vital  functions." 

Having  rendered  it  probable  that  those  instinctf 
which  result  evidently  from  what  are  called  bodil' 
appetites,  are  the  consequences  merely  of  physioa 
action  upon  an  organization  adapted  to  respond  t 
it,  I  shall  next  inquire  whether  this  may  not 

case  in  instances  which  are  not  to  be  regardei 
in  that'light. 

We  may  divide  instincts  into  three  gcner; 
heads : — 

a.  Those  relating  to  the  multiplication  of   th 

;cies,  especially  the  care  of  animals  for  thi  ' 
young,  both  before  and  after  birth. 
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■*•  Those  relating  to  their  food. 
*■•  Those  relating  to  their  Hybernation. 
'.  Tlie  pairing  of  animals  usually  begins  to  take 
ce  in  the  spring,  when  the  winter  is  passed,  the 
th  is  covered  with  verdure  and  adorned  by  the 
■ions  flowers  that  now  expand  their  blossoms,  i 
portion  as  the  great  centre  of  light  and  heat 
re  and  more  manifests  his  power  over  the  earth 
birds  sing  their  love-songs  ;  the  nightingale  is 
"  most  musical,  most  melancholy  ;"  the  cuckoo 
eats  his  monotonous  note ;  and  every  other  ani- 
1  seems  to  partake  of  the  universal  joy.     All 
appears  the  result  of  a  -plLysical  rather  than  a 
tapliij&ical  excitement. 

As  to  their  care  of  their  future  progeny,  a  great 
icty  of  circumstances  take  place.     Viviparous 
mals  have  generally  to  give  suck  to  their  young 
a  time  ;   oviparous  ones  cither  to  construct  a 
;t  to  receive  their  eggs,  and,  after  hatching,  to 
Ijvide  them  with  appropriate  food  during  a  cer- 
period,  or  to  deposit   their  eggs  where  their 
ing  progeny,  as  soon  as  hatched,  may  infallibly 
\  it.     But  first,  I  must  say  something  of  that 
r,  or  instinctive    afi'ection,   which  is  almost 
versally  exhibited  by  females  for  their  progeny 
h  before  and  after  parturition ;  a  feeling  of  af- 
tion   not  generally   common  to   the   males,   or 
her  only  in  a  few  instances,  as  where  the  male 
d  assists  the  female  in  incubation.     Yet  this  in- 
active fondness,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  neces- 
y,  vanishes ;  except,  as  was  before  observed,  in 
human  species;  a  fact  that  seems  to  prove  that 
s  not  the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas,  but 
impress  of  the  Creator  interwoven  with  the 
me.     But  that  this  impress  is  by  means  of  a 
ysical  interagent,  seems  to  follow  from  this  cir- 
[ustance — that  the  Jien  shows  the  same  instiuc- 
attachment  to  the  young  ducklings  that  have 
n   hatched  under   her,  that   she  would   do   to 
ckens,  the  produce  of  her  own  eggs  ;  and  if  the 
born  ofi'spring  of  any  mammiferous  animal  is 
itractcd  from  her,  and  another  substituted,  even 
a  different  kind,  the  same  affectionate  tender- 
is  is  manifested  towards  it,  as  its  own  real  off- 
ring  would  have  experienced.     Now  were  it  a 
taphysical,  and  not  a  physical,  impulse,  surely 
would  not  be  the  case.     This  is  only  one  of 
^ny  instances,  which  prove  that  instinct  is  not 
fallible  :  and,  in  truth,  with  regard  to  the  higher 
imals,  many  associations  may  take  place  between 
e  child  and  parent  that  help  to  endear  the  for- 
;r  to   the   latter.     In   the  first  place,  the  very 
■cumstance   of  its  being  the  fruit  of   her   own 
wels,  and  fed  with  milk  from  her  own  breast, 
1st  bind  it  to  her  by  the  tenderest  of  tics  ;  espe- 
illy  as,  at  the   same  time,  it  relieves  her  from 
bat  is  troublesome.     There  is  something  also  in 
fant  helplessness,  and  infant  gambols,  calculated 
win  upon  the  doting  mother.     The  subsequent 
ienation  and  estrangement  of   the  female  from 
ir  young,  which  takes  place  in  all  animals  except 
an,  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  produced 
J  their  becoming  troublesome  and  annoying  to 
3r ;  which,  in  some  degree,  may  account  for  her 
3sire   to  cast  them  off.     Examining  the  subject, 
fereforc,  on  all  sides,  in  the  highest  grades  of  ani- 
mals, and  those  in  whom  maternal  affection  appears 
lOSt  intense,  intellect  and  associations  may  be  a 
Dod  deal  mixed  with  instinct  in  producing  it.    As 
e  descend  in  the  scale,  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
iems  much  reducei ;   and,  in  numerous  tribes,  is 
)nfiued  solely  to  the  circumstances  of  parturition, 
o  that  the  Storge,  and  its  cessation,  do  not  ap- 
aar  altogether  so  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
ble  as  a  cursory  view  might  tend  to  persuade  us. 
The  Mammalians,  in  general,  appear  to  have 
soourse  to  very  few  striking  preparatory  actions 


previously  to  bringing  forth  their  young,  since  they 
have  usually  no  nest  to  prepare  for  their  reception. 
Cats,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  search  about 
very  inquisitively  for  a  snug  and  concealed  st.ition ; 
and  burrowing  animals  naturally  retire  to  the  bot^ 
tom  of  their  burrows,  when  their  feelings  tell  them 
their  hour  is  come,  and  there  are  relieved  of  their 
precious  burthen.  Several  others  of  the  Roilentia, 
or  gnawers,  as  the  dormouse,  make  beds  of  their 
own  hair  to  receive  their  young.  In  most  cases 
that  fall  under  our  daily  observation,  the  young 
are  dropped  where  the  mother  happens  to  be  when 
the  pains  of  labour  overtake  her.  The  animals 
we  are  speaking  of  have  at  hand  immediately  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  for  the  nutriment  of  their 
-born  offspring ;  they  have  not,  like  the  birds, 
to  search  for  provision  for  them,  but,  from  their 
own  bodies,  furnish  them  with  a  delicious  fluid 
ted  to  their  state,  which  torms  their  support  till 
they  are  able  to  crop  and  digest  the  herbage,  when 
they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Some  are 
born  more  independent  of  maternal  care  than 
others;  thus  domestic  animals,  as  the  calf,  the 
amb,  and  the  young  colt,  can  move  about  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  can  immediately  use 
their  organs  of  sight ;  whereas  the  progeny  of 
beasts  of  prey  usually  come  into  the  world  blind, 
and  some  time  elapses  before  they  can  run  about, 
so  that  the  dam,  if  she  wishes  to  remove  them, 
must  carry  them  herself,  which  she  generally  does, 
in  her  mouth. 

As  the  proper  food  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds 
is  almost  every  where  abundant,  they  are  soon 
tempted,  without  the  intervention  of  the  mother,  to 
browse  upon  the  herbage :  but  the  predaceous 
beast  whose  food  must  be  pursued  and  captured, 
takes  more  pains  to  instruct  her  young  how  to 
maintain  themselves  :  thus  the  cat  lays  the  mouse 
or  bird,  that  she  has  caught,  before  her  kittens; 
and  it  is  laughable  to  observe  how  they  are  ex- 
cited, and  with  what  resolution  and  ferocity  the 
little  furies  endeavour  to  keep  possession  of  the 
prey  their  dam  has  brought  to  them. 


From  '-Piety  Promoti-d." 

Deborah  Bell. 

(Concluded  from  page  7.) 

The  last  time  she  was  at  an  evening  meeting  at 
Bromley,  about  two  weeks  before  she  died,  she  bore 
a  living  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  was  concerned 
in  supplication  to  the  Lord  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  in  great  fervency  prayed  for  the  preservatit  n, 
growth,  and  settlement  of  the  youth  amongst  us, 
in  the  living,  eternal  truth,  to  the  aft'ecting  and 
tendering  of  many  hearts.  When  she  came  home 
from  the  meeting  she  was  filled  with  divine  com- 
fort, and  said,  "  It  is  now  finished,  I  do  not  expect 
you  will  have  me  with  you  at  that  meeting  any 
more."  Afterwards  her  weakness  of  body  increas- 
ed, and  she  took  a  cold,  which  seized  her  lungs, 
and  occasioned  a  hoarseness,  which  she  was  often 
able  to.  On  the  22d  day  of  the  Eighth  month, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  went  to  London 
to  meeting,  but  being  so  much  indisposed,  she  was 
under  some  difficulty  to  stay  the  time  of  it,  and  did 
not  go  in  the  afternoon,  but  waited  for  me  at  a 
Friend's  house  until  meeting  ended.  Coming  home, 
he  continued  weakly,  though  a  little  better  at 
times  till  Fourth-day  evening,  but  she  grew  much 
worse  again  that  night ;  she  therefore  had  the  ad- 
vice of  a  physician,  but  it  had  not  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

Her  affliction  increasing,  on  Sixth-day  morning 

pleurisy  came  on,  which  distemper  she  had  been 

liable  to,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her 

time,  having  had  divers  severe  fits  of  it,  which 


muf  h  affected  her  breathing.  Though  means  were 
used  to  remove  it,  she  found  no  relief,  and  the  pain 
grew  more  violent,  so  that  her  aflliction  was  great, 
and  in  an  humble  submission  she  earnestly  desired 
of  the  Lord  that  he  would  give  her  strength  to 
bear  her  pain  and  aflliction  patiently.  Her  peti- 
tion was  fully  granted,  for  she  was  endued  with 
patience  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  bore  her 
flliction  with  a  firm  resignation  and  thankful- 
ness of  heart,  and  with  tender  love  and  conde- 
scension to  all  about  her;  and  abundance  of  sweet- 
ness she  still  enjoyed,  as  appeared  by  many  precious 
and  lively  expressions  which  dropped  from  her, 
hich  deeply  affected,  and  often  tendered  the  hearts 
of  all  about  her. 

When  her  pain  was  very  great,  she  expressed 
lerself  at  times  after  the  following  manner  :  "  Thid 
s  hard  work  indeed.  One  had  need  to  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  am  sure 
t  is  as  much  as  I  am  able  to  endure,  to  bear  the 
ifflictions  of  the  body.  One  had  need  not  to  have 
terror  of  mind  besides."  Appealing  to  a  young 
woman  standing  by  her,  whom  she  dearly  loved, 
and  who  had  duly  attended  her  in  her  illness,  she 
said,  "  Thou  kuowest  I  have  had  very  little  respite 
from  pain  since  I  was  first  taken  ill.  I  would 
have  none  put  off  that  great  work  of  repentance 
till  such  a  time  as  this ;  if  I  had  that  work  to  do, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be."  At  another 
time,  divers  young  people  being  present,  she  said, 
I  would  have  our  young  people  be  willing  to  bear 
the  cross  in  their  youth,  and  despise  the  shame  ; 
for  that  is  the  way  to  have  true  peace  in  them- 
selves." Another  time  she  said,  "  I  now  feel  that 
hich  my  soul  has  longed  for." 

Seeing  divers  young  women  standing  round  her 
bed,  whose  growth  and  settlement  in  the  blessed 
truth  she  had  often  been  concerned  for,  she  looked 
olidly  upon  them,  and  spoke  on  this  wise,  "  I  was 
early  convinced  that  unless  I  was  born  again,  I 
could  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  have  wit- 
nessed it,  and  you  know  I  have  preached  this  doc- 
trine to  you ;  and  you  must  know  it  for  yourselves." 
This  she  spoke  with  such  authority  as  pierced  the 
hearts  of  all  present,  and  I  believe  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten. 

At  another  time,  looking  steadily  upon  us,  with 

composed  countenance,  she  said,  "  I  have  always 
been  sincere,  and  never  had  anything  in  view  but 
the  great  cause  of  God,  and  that  I  might  be  clear 
of  the  blood  of  all  men ;  and  I  have  discharged 
myself  faithfully,  for  whatsoever  my  hand  found 
to  do,  I  did  it  with  all  my  might,  and  I  never 
pared  myself;  and  I  am  fully  clear  and  easy, 
and  my  day's  work  seems  to  be  done."  At 
another  time,  observing  the  distress  I  was  in, 
she  looked  earnestly  upon  me,  and  said,  "  The 
Lord  brought  us  together,  and  has  been  with  us, 
and  thou  must  give  me  freely  up  to  him  again,  and 
he  will  support  thee,  and  take  care  of  thee."  At 
another  time,  I  being  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  un- 
der the  consideration  of  my  great  loss  of  so  dear  a 
companion,  if  she  should  be  removed,  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  not  rather  live  with  me  a  little  longer, 
f  Providence  saw  meet.  She  looked  pleasantly 
ipon  me,  and,  after  a  little  pause,  said,  "I  have 
10  desire  nor  will  of  my  own.  I  stand  in  the  will 
of  God." 

At  another  time,  under  the  sense  of  her  great 
pain,  she  said,  "  I  earnestly  desire  the  Lord  may 
release  me  whilst  I  have  strength  and  patience  to 
bear  my  afflictions ;  but  I  neither  murmur  nor  re- 
pine." Observing  the  sadness  of  my  countenance, 
said,  "  Why  should  I  not  go  now  'i  I  can  never 
go  better."  I  told  her  if  Providence  pleased  to 
raise  her  again,  she  might  be  with  me  longer,  and 
be  of  service,  and  yet  go  weU.     She  readily  ans- 
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wered,  "  There  may  be  danger  iu  that ;  I  am  now 
ready."  At  another  time  I  told  her,  when  be- 
iiioaning  myself,  if  the  Lord  should  see  meet  to 
remove  her  from  me  at  that  time,  that  I  believed 
he  would  receive  her  iuto  the  mansions  of  glory. 
She  replied  and  said,  "I  never  doubt  that.  I 
trust  through  Christ  to  be  received  iuto  the  arms 
of  eternal  bliss,  for  I  am  in  peace,  and  perfectly 
easy."  At  another  time  she  looked  upon  me,  and 
said,  "  The  Lord  gave  me  to  thee,  and  thou  must 
give  me  up  to  him  again." 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  being  in 
great  pain,  and  observing  the  concern  I  was  in  for 
her,  she  said,  "  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  thou  boldest 
me."  I  answered,  "No;  I  have  freely  given  thee 
up,  and  stand  resigned  in  the  will  of  God."  She 
looked  pleasantly  upon  me,  and  replied,  "  That  is 
very  good  in  thee."  Afterwards,  her  affliction  and 
pain  being  very  great  and  heavy  upon  her,  she 
prayed  fervently,  and  said,  "  Lord,  be  pleased  to 
grant  me  a  little  ease  before  I  go  hence,  and  be 
seen  of  men  no  more,  no  more,  no  more."  And 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  answer  her  fervent  sup- 
plication; for  the  day  before  her  departure,  all 
pain  and  affliction  seemed  to  be  removed,  and  she 
continued  quiet  and  easy,  in  a  still,  sweet  frame  of 
mind.  Although  she  spoke  not  much  during  that 
time,  which  could  be  perfectly  heard,  yet  she  re- 
mained very  sensible,  and  her  sweet  and  lively 
breathings  plainly  declared  she  continued  in  inward 
prayer  and  praises  to  the  Lord,  her  lips  often  mov- 
ing ;  and  sometimes  expressions  were  heard  tend- 
ing to  .signify  the  full  assurance  she  had  of  an  in- 
heritance in  eternal  felicity  and  glory  amongst  the 
just.  Many  more  precious  and  weighty  expres- 
sions she  dropped  during  her  illness,  which  the  dis- 
tress of  my  mind  prevented  me  from  remembering 
perfectly. 

About  the  fifth  hour  in  the  evening,  being  the 
Fifth-day  of  the  week,  and  the  2d  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1738,  she  sweetly  finished  her  course,  and 
went  away  like  an  innocent  lamb;  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  affliction  and  pain  she  under- 
went for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  that  bright- 
ness and  innocency  which  truth  had  impressed, 
remained  on  her  countenance  when  the  soul  was 
released,  and  had  taken  its  flight  into  the  regions 
of  bliss  and  glory. 

She  was  aged  about  forty-nine  years,  and  a  mi 
nister  upwards  of  thirty  years.  She  was  endowed 
with  many  eminent  gifts  and  qualifications; 
able  minister,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth 
through  that  wisdom  received  from  God,  which 
proved  efTectual  to  the  convincing  of  divers,  and 
the  edifying  and  reaching  of  many.  She  was  zeal 
ous  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  a  discerning  spirit 
and  good  understanding,  so  that  the  enemies  of 
truth  could  not  stand  before  her,  for  her  bow  abod 
in  strength,  and  her  arrows  were  often  carried  to 
the  mark,  and  were  sharp  against  undue  liberty, 
deceit,  and  the  works  and  workers  of  unrighteous- 
ness. 

She  dearly  loved  the  children  of  the  light,  and 
sincerely  sympathized  with  such  in  their  afflictions 
who  were  seeking  the  way  to  Zion,  and  often  had 
a  word  of  comfort  to  them.  Her  heart  and  house 
were  always  open,  according  to  the  example  of  her 
pious  parents,  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
remembering  what  he  said,  "  Whosoever  shall  give 
to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 
And  likewise  what  he  told  his  disciples,  "  Verily, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  receiveth  whomso- 
ever I  send,  receiveth  mo  ;  and  he  that  receiveth 
me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me."  Her  delight 
was  in  the  company  of  those  who  laboured  for  the 


promotion  of  the  gospel,  and,  through  a  good  de-]tbat  was  abundantly  supplied  by  his  meek,  in 
gree  of  experience,  she  bad  sometimes  a  word  of,  cent,  loving  deportment  to  all  people.  He  was 
advice  and  encouragement  to  such.  very  diligent  frequenter  of  religious  meetings  ni 

She  was  a  loving  and  affectionate  wife,  and  the  hi  me,  a  good  exami)le  in  his  family,  being  a  ki 
gift  of  God  to  me,  and   as  such  I  always  prized  husband,  a  tender,  careful  father,  very  loving  ai 


her  ;  a  help-meet  indeed  both  in  prosperity  and 
and  adversity,  a  steady  and  cheerful  companion  in 
all  the  afflictions  and  trials  which  attended  us,  and 
a  true  and  faithful  yoke-fellow  in  all  our  services 
in  the  church,  lieing  ever  one  in  spirit,  we  be- 
came one  iu  faith  and  practice,  in  discerning  and 
judgment,  and  our  concern  and  labour  was  the 
same,  which  nearly  united  us,  and  a  life  of  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  we  lived  ;  our  souls  in  the 
nearest  union,  delighting  in  each  other,  and  the 
ove  and  presence  of  God,  wherewith  we  were  often 
favoured  in  our  private  retirements,  sweetened 
every  bitter  cup,  and  made  our  passage  easy  and 
pleasant  to  us.  But,  alas  !  what  shall  I  say  ;  the 
Lord,  who  is  all-wise,  and  only  knows  what  is  best 
for  us,  hath  called  her  hence,  who  is  worthy  to  do 
whatsoever  he  sees  meet.  Therefore,  in  humble 
submission  to  his  will  who  gave,  and  hath  taken 
away,  as  knowing,  though  it  is  my  loss,  it  is  her 
everlasting  gain,  I  rest,  and  can  in  sincerity  and 
truth  bless  his  name  who  is  worthy  for  ever. — J.  B. 

On  the  7th  day  of  the  month  aforesaid,  her  body 
was  accompanied  from  our  dwelling-house,  at 
Bromley,  to  the  meeting-house  in  Gracechurch 
street,  London,  whence,  alter  a  solemn  meeting, 
many  being  affected  with  the  removal  of  so  near  a 
friend,  it  was  carried  to  Friends'  burying-ground 
near  Bunhill- fields,  and  buried  by  her  mother,  ac- 
cording to  her  desire. 

"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints." — Psalms,  cxvi.  15. 


respectful  to  Friend; 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  suffered  mi 
pain  of  body,  which  he  bore  with  great  patiei 
and  resignation,  frequently  expressing  that  his  i 
pendence  was  on  the  Lord,  the  great  Physician 
Value.  At  one  time,  he  said  "  he  was  travelli 
towards  the  city  of  Rest,  whose  builder  and  mal 
is  God." 

He  departed  this  life  Twelfth  month  24th,  17£ 
n  great  peace  of  mind,  and  with  good  will  to 
men.     He  left  a  good  savour  behind   him. 
was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  i 
nister  upwards  of  forty  years. 

MARY   ASHTON 

Mary  Ashton,  a  minister  of  llichland  Monti 

Meeting,  deceased  1759.    Of  her  services  we  ha 

little  account. 


Of  Mi 


For  "  The  Friend, 

BIOGRAPUICAl   SKETCHES 

and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
{Continued  from  page  4.) 
EDMUND    KIXSEY. 

Edmund  Kinsey  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  iu 
the  year  1683.  He  was  educated  as  a  member  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends  ;  but  in  youth  was 
very  lively  and  volatile,  exceeding  the  limits  of 
that  innocent  cheerfulness  which  is  compatible  with 
the  Truth.  After  a  time  it  pleased  the  Lord  more 
eminently  to  favour  him  with  the  visitations  of  his 
holy  Spirit,  to  which  he  gave  heed  ;  and  becoming 
acquainted  therewith,  he  walked  thereafter  in 
good  degree  conformable  thereto.  The  testimony 
of  the  spirit  of  Truth  is  not  against  innocent  cheer 
fulness,  yet  Edmund  Kinsey  found  his  past  levity 
of  mind  brought  under  condemnation,  and  instead 
thereof,  he  was  brought  into  great  stability  of  con 
duct,  and  true  gravity.  He  was  early  in  life 
brought  into  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  which  he 
exercised  to  the  strengthening  and  confirming  of 
the  weak  in  the  faith,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the 
churches  whither  he  was  led  by  his  divine  Master, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  gift. 

Early  in  life  he  removed,  probably  with  his  fa 
ther,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  llahway,  within  the 
limits  of  Woodbridge  Monthly  Meeting,  where  he 
married.  In  the  year  1715,  he,  with  his  family 
settled  at  Biickingham,  then  in  the  limits  of  Falls- 
ington  Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  county,  in  the 
year  1720,  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  was  es 
tablished,  and  Edmund  was  very  serviceable  there 
in.  His  memorial  speaks  of  his  usefulness  whils 
that  meeting  was  small,  "  by  his  diligent  attend 
ance,  humble  waiting,  lively  example,  and  frcquen 
ministry  with  life,  to  the  refreshing  and  encour- 
agement of  the  little  flock.  Though  his  under 
standing,  as   a  man,  was  not  very  extensive,  yet 


ABIGAIL   VARMAN. 

Abigail  Varman  was  the  daughter  of  Willif 
and  Joan  Sandwith,  of  Ballinacarick,  Wexfc 
county,  Ireland,  and  born  there  in  the  year  16^ 
She  was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
Friends,  and  the  principles  of  her  educatic 
through  the  instructions  of  Divine  grace,  becomi 
the  principles  of  her  conviction,  she  was  prepar 
for  usefulness  in  the  church.  She  was  marri 
in  her  native  country,  to  Hattel  Varman,  of  who 
we  have  already  given  a  biographical  sketch, 
valuable  Friend. 

Iq  the  year  1728,  with  her  husband  and  fami 
she  removed  into  Pennsylvania,  and  they  settl 
in  Leacock  township,  Lancaster  county.  She  cat 
recommended  as  a  serviceable  Friend,  and  one 
full  unity,  from  the  women's  meeting  at  Coladic 
She  was  a  serviceable  Friend  in  the  disciplir 
and  receiving  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  exercise 
the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  She  often  advis' 
Friends,  as  well  as  others,  to  endeavour  to  live 
peace  one  with  another,  desiring  them  rather 
suffer  loss,  than  to  contend,  or  debate.  Her  1 
hours  of  love,  in  this  work  of  peace,  were  oft" 
productive  of  the  desired  effect. 

She  was  left  a  widow  in  the  year  1747,  but  I 
who  is  the  Judge  of  the  widow,  was  pleased 
sustain  and  strengthen  her  in  her  bereavemei 
Iu  the  First  month,  1759,  she  was  taken  sick 
the  dwelling  of  her  son-in-law,  Joseph  Steers.  H 
illness  continued  for  fifteen  months,  and  in  th 
the  time  of  her  long  weakness,  she  was  strengthe 
ed  to  repeat  and  enforce  to  her  offspring  good  a^ 
vice  communicated  in  her  health. 

Her  decease  took  place  Third  month  14th,  176 
being  seventy-one  years  of  age.     She  left  "  a  gocf" 
report  behind  her,  and  we  doubt  not,  receives  tl  ^ 
benefit  of  a  well-spent  life." 

HUGH   FOULKE. 

Hugh  Foulke  was  born  in  the  year  1685,  pr 
bably  in  Wales.  After  his  removal  to  Pennsylv 
nia,  he  was  settled  within  the  limits  of  Gwynne 
meeting.  He  was  early  in  life  made  subject  to  tl 
cross  of  Christ ;  and  being  found  faithful  in  tl 
duties  assigned  him  by  his  divine  Master,  he  gre  a;; 
in  knowledge  and  experience.  About  the  yei 
1720,  he  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  iu  which  se 
vice  his  labours  were  truly  to  the  comfort  and  ed 
fieation  of  the  church.  "  Having  had  a  conside 
able  share  of  experience  iu  the  progressive  warfa 
of  a  christian  life,  he  was  qualified  and  frequent] 
concerned  to  communicate  suitable  advice,  counse 
and  exhortation,  adapted  to  the  various  states 
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E people.     He  was  zealously  concerned  to  main- 1  as  we  do,  a  serpent  v:ill  bite  us,  and  the  poison  of 
and    preserve   peace  and  good  order  in   the  i  it  extend  to,  and  be  felt  by  the  least  iiieuibtr  in 
ircli,  and  to  rule  his  own  house  well.     It  was  the  body.     Therefore   let  every  watchman  bo  at 
of  his  principal  carts,  to  bring  up  his  children  |hi.s,  and  her,  post,  watching,  and  waiting  to  sound 
;he  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  early  to  inculcate  in  an  alarm  at  the  least  encroachment  or  advance  of 
minds  the  principles  of  virtue  and  truth.    For  [the  enemy,   who   is   endeavouring  by  many   stra- 
3  end  he  used  fretiuently  to  call  them  togctlier  jtagems  to  lead  us  off  little  by  little,  and  ultimately 
en   young,  at  suitable  times,  to  wait  upon  the  carry  us  captive  at  his  will  into  Babylon,  where  we 
rd  ;   and  [as  ability  was  received]  laboured  to  shall  have  to  hang  our  harps  upon  the  willows,  and 
'nt  on  their  tender  minds  a  just  sense  of  tiie  experience  an  utter  inability   to  sing  one   of  the 
ful  and  solemn  duties  of  religion."  Lord's  songs.     And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 

He  was  much  employed,  under  appointment  of  who  is  accountable  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
Monthly  meeting,  and  under  special  religious  company  at  the  wedding,  which  may,  or  may  not 
icern,  in  visiting  the  families  of  Friends,  to  feel  be  celebrated  with  the  sound  of  music,  and  other 


h  them  in  their  separate  conditions,  and  as  the 
Lster  furnished  the  necessary  qualifioations,  la- 
ir for  their  good.  In  the  year  1727,  he  was 
3  times  set  at  liberty  for  this  kind  of  service,  or 
jointed  thereto,  and  in  some  other  years,  twice 
Although  he  did  not  travel  much 
oad,  he  was  an  industrious  labourer  in  the  gos- 

beloved  for  the  work's  sake. 
\Vhen  Friends  began  to  settle  in  the  neiglibour- 
id  of  Ilichland,  he  removed  thither,  where  he 
itiuued  to  reside  until  his  death,  a  period  of 
)ut  thirty  years.  He  was,  whilst  health  and 
ngth  was  afforded,  diligent  in  the  attendance 
religious  meetings,  and  concerned  to  be  there  in 
)d  time.  "  His  life  and  conversation  were  such 
rendered  him  well  beloved  and  esteemed  to  the 
i  of  his  days." 

His  last  sickness  was  a  very  painful  one,  during 
ich  he  endured  all  his  sufferings  with  much  pa- 
uce.  Sensible  that  his  end  was  drawing  near, 
sent  for  several  of  iiis  children  and  relatives  to 
ne,  that  he  might  take  a  last  leave  of  them, 
he  did  in  a  calm  and  sweetly  composed  frame 

!nd.     He  repeatedly  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  desired  his  dear 

to  be  remembered  to  all  his  friei 
He  grew  gradually  weaker,  and  was  sensible  to 
!  last,  being  favoured  with  a  quiet,  easy  passage, 
departed  this  lite  Fifth  month  21st,  1760,  in 
:  seventy-tifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fortieth 
his  ministry. 


violations  of  our  christian  testimonies. 


For  "  The  Frienii 

[  am  rejoiced  that  the  innovations,  relative  to 
inness  of  speech,  behaviour  and   apparel,   and 

granting  of  liberty  to  professors  to  marry  in 
•  meetings,  (now  sanctioned  by  London  Yearly 
cting,)  has  been  adverted  to,  and  testified 
linst ;  but  additional  objections  might  have  been 
)duced  that  militate  strongly  against  such  in 
isistency  and  utter  prostration  of  the  christian 
extended  by  the  church,  relative  to  the  im 
■tant  subject  of  marriage,  which  is,  the  appoint 
nt  of  inquirers  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  parties 
m  any  similar  engagements,  which  opens  the 
Dr  for  complaint  if  needs  be ;  but  the  mode  now 
mitted  in  England,  causes  the  liability  of  our 
ifying  marriages,  highly  improper,  and  ac 
upauied  with  circumstances  entirely  unknown 
Friends,  (because  without  the  pale  of  society.) 
id  not  only  so,  but  a  member  of  any  society 
;y  attend  our  meetings  a  sufficient  length  of 
le,  to  obtain  the  name  of  a  professor,  and  in 
ison  with  these  new  views,  request  to  accomplish 

marriage  with  a  member  in  our  meetings; 
ich,  it  requires  little  discernment  to  foretell,  will 
productive  of  increasing  weakness,  sorrow,  and 
imate  death  to  that  christian  practice  observed 
d  maintained  since  the  time  of  Fox,  Barclay  and 
nn,  and  which  every  true  Friend  desires  may 
verbe  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground,  by  admitting 
y  part  of  our  hedge  to  be  broken  down,  for  sure 


TRUE  KINDNESS. 


la  the  Spirit's  sweet  teaching3  the  Saviour  is  nigh, 

y  joy  10  piirlukc  of  His  inward  supply; 
.And  in  outward  icfiesliment  are  thanltfiil  to  know, 
Tliii  too,  to  His  blessed  providing  tliey  owe. 

Miiv  tlial  maiden,  the  kind  one,  find  ever  in  need, 
The  arjn  of  lier  Saviour,  tlirougb  dangers  to  lead  ; 
VVIiildt  plants  bearing  kindnesses  in  lier  increase, 
With   buds,  from  whose  sweetness   spring  fruitage    of 
peace. 

Then  her  path  shall  be  blest,  though,  through  deserts 

it  be, 
The  "  good  land"  o'er  Jordan,  at  last  she  sh.iU  sec, 
.\nd  shall  own,  as  before  her  its  glories  unfold. 
One  half  of  its  fulness  has  never  been  told. 

There,  the   blind  one,  made  perfect,  at  home  with  tho 

bless'd. 
Shall  partake  the  full  joy  of  tho  regions  of  rest, 
All  weakness  pertaining  to  llesh  being  o'er, 
With  sanctified  powers  he  shall  praise  and  adore.     N. 


MY  SEPULCURI' 


Uo  Frii-ud." 


Thro 
Apo 

No  dog  for  his  guidance,  or  grandchild  has  he, 
Mid  manifold  dangers,  safe  leader  to  be. 

\s  moves  he,  need-prompted  his  net-work  to  sell. 
His  musings  do  oft  on  God's  providence  dwell ; 
He  rejoices  in  sorrows,  his  sonship  they  prove, 
True  seals  of  adoption,  and  soul-saving  love. 

His  God,  who,  in  darkness,  has  closed  up  his  sight, 
Has  given  his  soul  inner  vision  and  light; 
As  the  young  man,  whose  eyes  were  prepared  to  behold, 
The  bright  angel-guard  round  the  prophet  of  old, 

So  he,  with  the  spirit-eye,  humbly  has  traced, 
His  trials  as  guards  by  God's  providence  placed. 
Whose    heaven-furnished   weapons   and    strength  shall 

not  fail. 
To  shield  and  protect  when  earth's  teraptings  assail. 

Oh !  oft  when  the  Saviour  our  life-comfort  breaks, 
Eresh  joy  he  prepares  for  the  soul  to  partake, 
And  with  outward  bereavements,  afflictions  and  pain, 
Gives  inward  commuuion  and  solace  and  gain. 

Once  the  blind  one  I  asked,  as  I  paused  to  survey, 
"  Hast  thou  no  one,  ray  frieud,  to  take  care  of  Ihy  way?" 
He  turned,  and  with  glad  voice,  unbroken  by  sigh, 
'■The  Lord  taketh  care  of  me,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  I  rejoined,  "  he  takes  care  of  us  all ; 
"  His  love  arm  upholdeth  the  great  and  the  small ;" 
"  And  yet,  how  unthankful  we  are  I"  he  returned. 
Whilst  on  his  heart's  altar,  a  praise  offering  burned. 

Oh,  where  is  such  gratitude,  living  and  bright, 
Of  the  myriads  who  share  the  enjoyment  of  sight, 
Who,  with  faculties  perfect,  with  earth-blessings  crowned, 
Are  uatbankful  partakers  of  mercies  around. 

I  saw  the  blind,  thankful  one,  passing  to-day. 
Some  outward  obstructions  were  full  in  his  way; 
And  a  clustering  group  of  young  children  were  there. 
Who  watched  his  slow  movements  with  wondering  air. 

At  a  soft  voice  of  warning,  in  safety  he  past. 
But  on  the  next  pavement,  loose  rubbish  was  cast. 
And  flag-stones  of  slate  were  high  heaped  up  before. 
Requiring  both  vision  and  care  to  pass  o'er. 

As  he  drew  towards  the  danger,  a  maid  on  her  way. 
Saw  the  dilBcult  passage  before  him  that  lay ; 
And  with  quick  step  returning,  she  gave  him  her  arm, 
A  bright  guide,  love  prompted,  to  save  him  from  harm 

Whilst  love-feeling  led  her,  the  kindness  to  do. 
True  love-feeling  stirred  him  with  thankfulness  too  ; 
And  as  the  love-current  flowed  warm  in  each  breast, 
They  both  were  the  blessers,and  both  were  the  bless'd 

A  labourer,  strong-armed,  at  work  at  his  trade, 
Sprang  forth  to  assist  where  the  flag-stones  were  laid  ; 
And  the  maiden  withdrew,  with  true  comfort  of  mind, 
Whilst  the  labourer  heard  the  warm  thanks  of  the  blind 

The  poor  ones  in  Jesus,  rich  comfortings  prove  ; 
The  blessings  vouchsafed,  are  all  sweetened  by  love; 
Whilst  their  hearts  to  the  fountain  of  mercy  they  raise. 
For  every  kind  action  refreshiug  their  ways. 


Bury  me 
1  the  frail 


tha 


binds  . 


her 


Shall  loose  its  silver  lie. 
When  every  hope,  when  every  fear. 

From  this  lone  heart  shall  tly. 
When  the  freed  spirit  shall  have  fled 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  dead. 

Oh,  lay  me  not  where  pomp  has  traced 

With  chiselled  art  so  fair. 
The  costly  stones  with  trophies  graced, 

With  sculptors  nicest  care  ; 
Ob,  place  me  not  in  vaulted  tomb. 
But  let  my  dust  with  dust  consume. 

Oh,  let  no  lettered  legend  tell, 

Who  lies  beneath  the  mould, 
No  monumental  marble  swell 

Above  my  ashes  cold  ; 
Ah,  no  1  the  narrow  house  should  be, 
A  dwelling  of  simplicity. 

Oh,  lay  me  not,  for  friendship's  sake, 

Where  soaring  pillars  rise. 
Where  fashions  daily  inroad  make. 

Where  pomp  with  splendor  vies — 
But  lay  me,  where  ray  frame  shall  rest, 
With  mother  earth  above  my  bre.ist. 

Soft  whispering  winds  may  sigh  around 

As  pensive  as  they  please. 
Bright  little  flowers  may  deck  ray  mound, — 

My  Father's  works  ore  these, — 
But  let  not  art  adorn  the  spot, 
By  all  but  kindred  soon  forgot; 
For  sure  the  narrow  bouse  should  be, 
A  dwelling  of  simplicity.  E.  W. 


Rnm.uice  of  ilm  Needle. — What  a  wonderful 
thing  is  this  matter  of  sewing  !  It  began  in  Para- 
dise, and  was  the  earliest  fruit  of  the  fall.  Amidst 
the  odour  of  flowers,  and  by  the  side  of  meander- 
ing streams,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  dark  green 
foliage,  the  cowering  forms  of  the  guilty  progeni- 
tors of  our  race  bowed  in  anguish  and  shame,  a» 
they  took  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  mark  of  servitude  or  sorrow. 
And  yet  the  curse  has  not  been  without  its  blessing. 

The  needle  with  the  thimble  has  done  more 
for  man  than  the  needle  of  the  compass.  The 
needle-work  of  the  Tabernacle  is  the  most  ancient 
record  of  the  art.  Early  used  to  adorn  the  vest- 
ments of  the  priests,  it  was  honoured  by  God  him- 
self, and  became  a  type  of  beauty  and  holiness. 
'  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within ;  her  cio- 
thinf  is  of  wrought  gold  ;  she  shall  be  brought  unto 
the  king  in  raiment  of  needle- work.'  The  magnifi- 
cence of  kingly  pomp,  the  imposing  spectacle  of  re- 
ligion or  wealth,  the  tribute  of  honour  to  the  great, 
the  charm  of  dignified  society,  the  refined  attractions 
of  beauty,  are  dependent  upon  the  needle. — Cluis- 
tian  Intelligencer. 
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For  "  The  I-'riend.' 

Tlie   Ancient  Bashan  and  the  Cities   of  0<, 

In  the  Seventh  month  Number  of  the  "  Living 
Age,"  there  is  an  article  on  "  The  aucicut  Basha 
and  the  cities  of  Og,  taken  from  "  Cambridge  E 
says,"  which  contains  matter  of  much  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  and  much  of  which  we  think 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
for  whom  we  propose  introducing  the  following  eX' 
tracts : — 

It  is  with  the  especial  desire  and  hope  of  throW' 
ing  light  on  some  of  the  earlier  and  less  studied 
portions  of  Scripture,  that  we  have  undertaken  to 
write  this  essay.  We  do  not  pretend  to  greater 
learning  in  the  Scriptures,  or  to  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  them  than  other  persons,  but  we  have 
had  the  advantage  of  travelling  in  the  lands,  and 
of  beholding  many  of  the  scenes  described  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
being  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  careful  exa- 
mination of  these  countries  than  most  modern  tra- 
vellers; and  thus  many  points  connected  with  to- 
pography which  would  necessarily  escape  the  rea- 
der who  is  personally  unacquainted  witli  the  coun- 
try, have  become  of  deep  interest  to  us.  Indeed 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  the  student  of 
the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  every  single 
name  has  a  new  and  real  interest ;  and  even  those 
long  chapters  of  names  which  are  so  wearisome  to 
the  general  reader,  are  studied  with  delight. 

Before  visiting  these  countries,  we  never  could 
have  conceived  what  numerous  and  powerful  testi- 
monies would  each  day  be  forthcoming  to  the  truth 
of  tbe  Scriptures.  Compare  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple, their  language,  their  customs,  carefully  with 
the  history  of  the  country  and  its  people  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  at  every  page  such  proofs, 
internal  and  external,  are  laid  before  us  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  account,  that  we  can  require  no 
stronger  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings.* 

We  shall  devote  the  following  pages  chiefly  to 
the  description  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  which 
was  originally  peopled  by  that  remarkable  race  the 
Eephaim.  We  shall  trace  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
by  collecting  the  different  notices  we  have  of  them 
in  the  Old  Testament,  their  history  and  the  history 
of  their  country ;  we  shall  tell  of  the  cities  which 
they  built,  and  which  were  subsequently  taken  by 
the  Israelites  from  their  king,  Og ;  and  we  shall 
tell  how  in  the  present  day  large  towns  and  cities 
of  stone  are  still  standing,  many  of  them  so  per- 
fect that  they  might  again  be  inhabited  in  that 
very  country,  and  which  answer  exactly  to  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  cities  of  Rephaim  in  the  early 
Scriptures ;  and  we  shall,  lastly,  point  out  in  how 
remarkable  a  manner  the  prophecy  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  that  country, 
which  was  spoken  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago  by  Jeremiah. 

From  tbe  high  mountain  range  in  the  south  of 
Armenia,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Kurdistan,  and  from  nearly  the  same  part  of  the 
range,  two  great  rivers  take  their  rise.  For  some 
distance  they  make  their  way  through  rocky  coun- 
try ;  as  they  approach  the  vast  plain  to  the  south 
of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  gradually  es- 
cape from  the  wild  rocks  which  fettered  them,  they 
appear  as  two  broad  streams ;  and  as  they  pene- 
trate farther  into  the  plain,  each  making  its  way 
towards  the  same  point,  and  each  endeavouring, 
as  it  were,  to  rival  the  other  in  importance,  they 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficvilt  to  find  any  other  case 
in  which  so  many  examples  of  undesigned  coincidences 
are  perpetually  recurring;,  as  in  the  comparison  between 
diS'erent  portions  of  Scripture  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  country,  at  the  present  day. 


acquire  so  broad  a  bed,  and  compass  so  much  land 
ere  they  reach  the  sea,  that  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  be  placed  among  the  great  rivers  of  Asia. 

Shortly  before  they  actually  reach  the  sea,  their 
courses,  which  had  been  gradually  approaching 
more  and  more  to  each  other,  actually  become  one. 
At  one  degree  north  of  the  Persian  Uulf  these  two 
great  rivers  meet,  and  flow  the  remaining  short 
distance  together.  The  land  between  the  sources 
of  these  rivers  and  their  junction,  is  thus  nearly  an 
island,  and  may  well  be  termed,  as  it  has  been 
termed  from  time  immemorial,  "  the  land  within 
the  rivers,"  or  Mesopotamia. 

The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  a  vast  plain,  in^ 
terrupted  now  and  then  by  slight  undulations  of 
the  ground,  and  out  of  which  a  few  solitary  hills 
are  seen  to  rise;  but  occasionally  higher  moun- 
tains, and  even  mountain  ranges  appear.  Th( 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel 
Sinjar.  From  this  range,  and  from  most  of  these 
mountains,  tributary  streams  flow  down  to  the  two 
great  rivers.  It  was  somewhere  in  Mesopotamia 
that  our  first  parents  originally  dwelt,  but  the  exact 
position  of  the  "  Garden  of  Eden"  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  much  disputed.  In  the  Mosaic  account 
the  names  of  four  rivers  are  mentioned  as  water- 
ing the  Garden  ;  but  of  the  four  rivers  we  recognize 
only  two,  tbe  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  while  the 
remaining  two,  the  Pishon  and  the  Gihon,  may 
have  been  smaller  streams,  which,  taking  their 
source  from  one  of  the  hills,  or  chain  of  hills,  which 
we  before  mentioned  as  arising  out  of  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia,  flowed  in  a  circuitous  course  until 
they  met  the  great  rivers. 

Admitting  this  supposition  to  be  the  correct  one, 
we  may  not  despair  of  one  day  being  really  able 
to  determine  the  exact  position  of  Eden,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Much 
of  Mesopotamia  remains  unexplored,  and  many 
rivers  may  exist,  and  some  do  exist,  of  whose  names 
we  are  ignorai.t  or  uncertain,  and  perhaps  among 
these  we  may  yet  find  the  long-lost  Gihon  and  the 
long-lost  Pishon. 

It  was  again  within  this  country  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah  established  themselves  after  the 
d,  and  thus  a  second  time  Mesopotamia  became 
the  dwelling-place  of  all  mankind.  Their  country 
they  called  the  Land  of  Shinar,  a  name  which  is 
perhaps  preserved  in  the  form  of  Sinjar,  which  is 
applied  to  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  interior  of 

isopotamia. 

This  Land  of  Shinar  was,  without  doubt,  very 
fruitful,  and  only  needed  some  cultivation  to  make 
it  render  a  far  greater  supply  than  its  population 
at  that  time  needed.  As  the  people  increased, 
more  land  would  be  cultivated,  and  many  centu- 
ries might  elapse  ere  they  should  be  obliged  to 
emigrate.  *  *  *  * 

After  speaking  of  the  dispersion  at  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  probable  course  pursued  by  part  of 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  he  says  :  — 

Soon  they  would  extend  their  dominions,  until 
at  last  this  one  race  occupied  tbe  whole  country 
ast  of  Jordan,  even  from  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
outh,  to  the  river  Pharpar.  All  the  mountainous 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  Jordan  was 
peopled  by  them ;  and  the  plains,  again,  to  the 
east  of  the  mountains;  and  there  some  of  the  ear- 
liest cities  were  built  of  which  we  have  any  histo- 
rical notice.  Indeed,  it  was  a  country  in  many 
ways  admirably  adapted  to  a  wild  and  uncivilized 
people.  At  certain  intervals  the  soil,  otherwise 
cry  rich,  is  strewed  with  innumerable  masses  of 
black  stone  ;  and  in  some  parts  a  labyrinth  of  rocks 
rises  up,  in  which  the  inhabitants  could  secure 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  auy  foe.     These 


stones,  too,  were  of  great  service  to  these  peo 
in  building  then-  houses  and  their  cities. 

And  this  enterprising  people,  whose  journey 
have  now  traced  across  the  Desert,  were  that  not 
division  of  the  Hamites  called  the  Rephaim. 


For  "  lUe  Friend 

On   hdiviJnal   Influence. 

Much  of  the  excellent  counsel  contained  in  i 
recent  collection  of  "  Christian  Advices,"  publish 
by  our  Yearly  Meeting,  seems  to  me  to  be  pet 
liarly  appropriate  for  the  present  time.    A  sorrc 
ful  degree  of  ignorance,  I  am  persuaded,  has 
isted  among  not  a  few  of  our  members,  upon  i 
subject  of  soiue   of  our  cherished   principles  i 
testimonies,  and  still  more  especially  in  regard 
some  of  the  practices  growing  therefrom,   whi 
distinguish   us  as  a  people.     As   a  copy  of  t 
work  referred  to,  is  to  be  furnished  to  each  of  c 
members,  it  is  to  be  hoped   that  the  clear  expc  ^ 
tion  and  incontrovertible  reasons  given  for  th( 
peculiarities,  may  be  made  the  means  of  enlight* 
ing  the  minds,  and  grounding  the  belief  of 
as  well  as  some  others  who  have  become  in 
gree  bhnded  by  the  sophistry  of  the  "  wise  in  th 
own  conceit."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  su 
has  been  the  case   already  with  some,  where 
distribution  has  been  made.    One  individual  witl 
my  knowledge,  having  no  connection  with  the 
ciety,  who  has  had  access  to  the  book,  subscrib 
I  believe,  to  every  principle  therein  contained, 
mention  this  that  Friends  may  be  encouraged 
embrace  suitable  opportunities  of  giving  it  an  (  g. 
tended  circulation. 

We  cannot  too  often  bear  in  remembrance, 
importance  of  our  individual  influence  upon  the 
with  whom  we  associate.     Our  actions,  our  speei 
our  silence,  all  may  attract  attention  and  influei 
action,  when   we   are  utterly   unconscious  of 
such  thing.     Hence  the  necessity  becomes  obvio 
of  care  in   the   mental   culture,  of  choice  in  ( 
mental  food.     The  latter  being  almost  solely 
rived  from  reading  and  from  associates,  how  ca 
ful  should  we  be  to  peruse  only  such  publications 
will  be  truly  profitable,  and   to   mingle  with 
wise  and  good. 

Our  influence  may  be  stated  as  a  general  r 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  talents  co 
mitted  to  our  trust.  Surely  this  of  itself  ought 
be  sufficient  to  humble  those  to  whom  the  ten  ; 
given.  Contributors  to  popular  journals,  as  ■« 
as  editors,  are  in  this  way  responsible  to  a  deg;  j. 
that  is  often  not  fully  appreciated,  and  which  c; 
not  be  estimated.  What  then  must  be  that  of  ■ 
writer  of  a  popular  novel,  interspersed  with  sei 
ments  at  variance  with  sound  christian  moralil 
I  will  conclude  these  reflections  by  relating  t  ^., 
well-attested  instances  of  the  effects  of  nove" 
ing,  in  illustration  of  the  last  preceding  remarl 

In  his  youth.  Lord  Byron  met  with  a  corr 
novel  in  which  he  became  greatly  interested,  i 
fancying  he  saw  a  resemblance  between  some 
the  events  related  in  the  forepart  and  incidents 
his  early  life,  concluded — it  appears  from  a  sup 
stitious  belief  in  what  is  called  destiny, — to  m: 
the  remainder  of  his  life  correspond  with  the 
mainder  of  the  story.  To  this  circumstance,  m 
of  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  bis  sabsequ 
career  are  traced  by  his  biographers.  Anot 
novel  was  written  by  one  Samuel  Spalding 
Yankee  by  birth,  and  remained  in  manuscript 
til  after  his  death,  when  it  came  into  the  hand; 
Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mormc 
Smith,  with  characteristic  acuteness  and  cunni 
adopted  the  expedient  of  passing  off  the  comp. 
tion  of  Spalding,  as  the  work  of  a  pretend 
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dant  of  a  lost  tribe  of  Israel,  named  Mormon, 
of  the  progciiitor.i  of  our  North  American  In- 
3.  This  having  been  buried  in  the  earth  many 
urics,  was,  through  angelic  agency,  committed 
the  hands  of  Suiith,  who  was  to  be  the  apo>tle 
religion,  destined  to  precede  the  final  dis- 
tion  of  all  terrestrial  things.  Thus  did  a  fiction, 
composition  of  which  is  pronounced  by  critics 
B  contemptible,  become  an  instrument  in  the 
tiou  of  a  scheme,  by  which  thousands  of  hu- 

beings  have  been  led  into  a  condition  of  im- 

lity,  disgrace  and  misery, 
nth  mouth  ulU,  1809. 


0. 


For   "The  Friend." 

loTe  without  Ilissimnhtion. 
ichard  Claridge,  speaking  of  his  friend,  Wii- 
Crouch,  who  deceased  in  1710,  says  of  him  : 
was  one  of  the  wise  in  heart,  where  the  hea- 
y  treasure  lay,  from  whence  his  lips  dispersed 
(fledge,  and  fed  many  with  that  which  was  ac- 
able.     Yea,  such  a  sweetness  accompanied  his 
Is,  as  a  honey-comb,  and  conveyed   not  doc- 
only,  but    a   fragrance  also  with   it  to  the 
ers.     Indeed,  so  far   as  my  observation  could 
ish  me,  I  think  I  may  say,  his  whole  conver- 
In  was }«//  of  sweetness  and  kindness.     1  never 
d  him  speak  diiniiuitivelij  of  other  nien,  nor 
use  of  h  imself;  such  was  his  love  to  his  neigh- 
and  such  the  modest  and   humble  tlioughts 
ad  of  Idmself.     A  hearty  zeal  he  had  fjr  God 
his  truth,  but  it  teas  not  Iwt  or  fiery,  but  cool, 
and  temperate.     When  any  disputes  or  dif- 
es  happened  among  his  neighbours  and  ac- 
ntance,  or  among  relations,  he   endeavoured, 
mch  as  in  him  lay,  to  reconcile  them,  and  to 
ich  those  heats,  which  otherwise  might  have 
out  into  a  flame.     He  loved  all  men,  but 
;ially  those  in  whom  he  saw  love  towards  God 
ariiig ;   and  these  were  nearer  to,  or  farther 
him,  as  he  saw  them  more   or  less  impressed 
the  image  and  superscription  of  Christ.    The 
ire  and   upright- hearted  were  very  near  him  ; 
hough  he  could  have  no  unity  with  hypocrites, 
alists,  and  loose  walkers,  yet  such  he  pitied, 
ojiportunity   presented,   ho  reproved    and 
rted   them,  praijing  for  tlteir  recovery  and 
ndnwnt." 

be  Society  of  Friends  was  formed  to  hold  up 
;ospel  dispensation  in  all  its  truth  and  spirit- 
y,  not  oDly  by  preaching  its  heavenly  doc- 
s,  but  by  exhibiting  their  excellence  and  re- 
in life  and  practice.  They  were  to  be 
example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversa- 
in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  "  In 
hings  showing  a  pattern  of  g(X)d  works  ;  in 
•ine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity, 
d  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned;  that  he 
is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  hav- 
no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you."  Among  the 
■mbers,  whose  religion  was  the  oflFspring  of 
iforming  Spirit  of  Christ,  those  fruits  were 
picuous.  In  the  non-resisting  disposition  which 
oduced,  they  rejected,  as  subjects  of  the  Prince 
ace,  all  wars  and  fightings,  and  in  their  con- 
towards  their  persecutors,  they  showed  the 
ment  of  his  command, — "  Love  your  enemies, 
ood  to  them  that  hate  you,  bless  them  that 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
ou ;  and  unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the 
;heek,  offer  also  the  other,  and  him  that  takcth 
J  thy  cloak,  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat  also.'' 
ards  one  another,  the  observance  of  their 
I's  injunction  was  no  less  obvious, — "A  new 
nandnient  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
her ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  lov( 
another."     We  are  called  to  follow  them  as 


they  followed  Christ.  While  showing  a  righteous 
zeal  in  advocating  their  christian  teitimouies,  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  which  led  them  is  ecjualiy  obli- 
gatory upon  us,  both  for  our  own  good,  as  well  as 
to  spread  their  principles,  and  to  convince  others 
that  we  are  walking  in  their  foot-teps — that  we  are 
not  moved  by  a  mere  party  zeal,  or  from  enmity  to 
those  who  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us,  hut 
from  the  convictions  of  Truth  in  ourselves,  and  a 
sense  of  duty  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Ile- 
deenicr  for  the  salvation  of  others. 

A  band  of  christian  brothers  and  sisters,  bearing 
this  noble  character,  deeply  feeling  and  sincerely 
acting  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  true  happiness 
of  one  anotiier,  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  Its  convincing  effect  of  the 
purity  and  heavenly  nature  of  tiie  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence 
than  a  multitude  of  words  without  divine  life,  or 
any  profession  of  the  Truth  without  consistent 
walking  in  it.  That  our  beloved  Society  may  be 
constantly  progressing  in  this  state,  carrying  out 
the  exhortations  of  the  apostle,  every  member 
should  be  praying  and  labouring  for.  "  Follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord;  looking  diligently  lest 
any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  springing  up  trouble  you,  and  thereby 
many  be  defiled."  "  Let  love  be  without  dissimu- 
lation. Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that 
which  is  good.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  an- 
other with  brotherly  love;  in  honour  preferring 
one  another."  May  every  one  look  to  his  own 
standing,  and  ask  his  own  heart,  whether  he  is 
living  up  to  these  gospel  rules,  loving  his  brother 
as  himself,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

War  Desolation. — In  a  letter  from  Valleggio, 
written  by  M.  Texier  of  the  Paris  Siecle,  we  read  ; 
"  Solferino  presented  a  picture  of  desolation.  I 
saw  an  old  man  who,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  had  fled  on  the  previous  evening,  come 
back,  leading  a  child  by  each  hand,  to  seek  his 
poor  house  among  the  ruins.  He  stopped  before 
a  devastated  cottage,  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and 
then  cried  out,  '  Why  are  we,  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  always  to  pay  for  what  others 
do?'  And  then  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  house, 
he  sat  on  the  floor,  and  burst  into  tears." — Late 
Fupcr.  ^_^^^^_ 

When  God  punishes  another,  he  threatens  thee; 
when  he  wounds  another,  he  warns  thee. 
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We  should  be  glad,  if  at  the  commencement  of 
this  new  volume,  we  could  induce  more  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  "  The  Friend"  to  employ 
part  of  their  leisure  time  in  contributing  to  its  con- 
tents. We  have  had  many  favours  to  acknow- 
ledge from  contributors,  in  the  city  and  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  ;  and  there  are  some 
who  appear  not  to  grow  weary  in  their  efforts  to 
supply  matter,  original  or  selected,  that  will  be  in- 
structive and  entertaining  to  our  readers;  but  we 
know  our  columns  might  be  more  liberally  fur- 
nished with  original  essays,  if  the  many  young  men 
and  women  who  have  the  capacity  and  knowledge 
for  writing,  were  wiilinf;  to  cultivate  them,  and 
would  make  use  of  our  Journal  to  spread  some  of 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  before  its  numerous 
readers. 


Our  Journal  finds  its  way  into  very  many  fami- 
lies, and  exerts  an  influence,  we  trust,  for  good 
wherever  it  goes.  It  offers,  then,  a  medium  by 
which  correct  sentiments,  salutary  couusol,  sound 
moral  and  religious  principles,  literary  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  may  be  imparted  to  many,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  arrest  attention,  and  secure 
earnest  and  deliberate  reflection.  Such  advan- 
tages ought  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  tiie  many,  who 
desire  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-professors, 
and  have  the  capacity  to  promote  it.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  our  contributors  will 
be  increased  ;  and  we  would  have  none  discour- 
aged, even  should  their  fir^^t  efforts  not  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  There  is  nothing  gives  us  a 
more  correct  idea  of  our  own  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject, than  when  we  attempt  to  convey  that  know- 
ledge in  writing  to  others,  for  we  may  be  sure  that 
unless  our  ideas  are  clear  upon  the  subject  we  are 
treating  of,  we  cannot  clothe  them  in  language 
that  will  convey  them  clearly  to  another.  If  the 
first  attempts  exhibit  deficiencies,  we  can  profit  by 
recognizing  them,  and  avoiding  them  in  future,  and 
we  wdl  find  that  practice  soon  produces  facility  in 
composition. 

As  the  contributors  have  no  selfish  object  in  the 
publication  of  "  The  Friend,"  but  are  only  desirous 
to  make  it  an  iDstrument  of  good  in  our  beloved 
Society ;  they  will  kindly  welcome  the  assistance 
of  all  who  are  disposed  to  co-operate  in  this  way 
in  so  good  a  cause. 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  last  year  of  the 
extension  of  our  city  railways,  and  the  great  ac- 
commodation they  afford  to  the  citizens,  for  reach- 
ing all  parts  of  the  wide-spread  districts,  and 
they  have  been  held  up  as  evidence  of  the  march 
of  improvement,  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
So  important  is  the  facility  for  travel  by  them  now 
considered,  that  a  great  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  the  law  of  the  State  so  altered  as  to  allow 
of  the  men,  horses,  and  cars  being  employed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  on  any  other  day,  it 
being  alleged  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
multitude  from  going  from  place  to  place  by  this 
means,  will  overbalance  the  evils  resulting  from 
giving  up  that  day  as  a  period  of  rest  to  man  and 
beast,  and  of  devotion  to  public  worship  and  pri- 
vate religious  exercises. 

But  it  appears  that  the  advantages  of  these  rail- 
ways, whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
white  people  only,  and  that  our  fellow-citizens  to 
whom  the  Creator  has  given  a  complexion  of  a 
darkiT  shade  than  what  is  commonly  called  white, 
cannot,  for  that  cause,  partake  of  tliem,  unless  they 
are  willing  to  stand  on  the  front  platform,  and  not 
presume  to  enter  the  interior  of  the  car. 

By  the  following  extract  which  we  take  from  the 
"  Public  Ledger,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this  unchris- 
tian and  unjustifiable  course  has  received  legal 
sanction  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  by  a  de- 
cision based  upon  the  right  of  passenger  railway 
companies  to  exclude  coloured  persons  from  their 
cars. 

James  Barrett  was  charged  with  committing  an  as- 
sault and  battery  upon  George  \V.  Goiues.  The  prose- 
cutor, Goinus,  is  a  coloured  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance. His  hair  is  straight,  and  his  complexion  is  a 
shade  lighter  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  coloured  race. 
He  testilicd  that  having  business  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  he  took  one  of  the  Second  and  Third  street 
passenger  cars,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  his  riding; 
iic  took  the  same  road  upon  bis  return,  and  afterwards 
got  into  one  of  the  Spruce  and  Pine  street  cars,  in  or- 
iler  to  reach  his  home.  .Si.\tb  and  Lombard.  Soon  after 
entering  this  last  named  car,  the  conductor  came  to  him 
and  told  him  to  g.j  forward  to  the  front  platform.  But 
Goiues  refused  to  move,  and  the  conductor  then  insist- 
ed on  his  leaving  the  car.     The  delendaut,  Barrett,  oM 
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of  the  passenger?,  then  interfered  and  said  he  should 
leave.  Goines  still  refusing,  the  conductor  look  hold  of 
one  arm,  while  the  defendant  took  the  other,  and  thus 
Goines  was  ejected  from  the  car,  Goines  complained 
that  he  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  arm.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  plaiform,  he  was  kicked  by  some  one,  but 
by  whom  he  could  not  tell.  Another  witness  testified 
that  he  saw  the  conductor  kick  him  as  he  was  leaving 
the  platform. 

The  defence  did  not  deny  the  ejection  of  Goines,  but 
denied  that  any  more  force  was  used  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  defendant  merely  assisted  the 
cond'uctor  at  his  request.  It  was  further  alleged  that, 
bv  a  rule  of  the  couipauy,  coloured  persons  were  forbid- 
den to  ride  in  the  cars,  except  they  took  the  front  plat- 
John  Miller,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  produced 
the  printed  rules  of  the  Company.  Among  others  is  the 
following  : — "  Coloured  persons  will  be  accommodated 
on  the  front  platform,  except  they  be  nurses  in  charge 
of  children,  in  which  case  they  will  be  carried  inside  of 
the  car."  These  rules  are  dated,  June,  1859,  but  Miller 
could  not  say  whether  this  particular  rule  was  in  the 
car  upon  the  16th  of  June,  but  he  testified  that  the  con- 
ductors had  instructions  to  the  same  effect. 

Judge  Ludlow  charged,  in  substance,  that  the  Com- 
pany had  the  right  to  make  the  rule  in  question,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  conductor  to  enforce  it.  If  Barrett 
volunteered  to  put  this  man  out,  his  course  was  unjustifi- 
able, and  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  charge  in  the  bill. 
But  if  the  conductor,  as  the  servant  of  the  Company,  re- 
quested him  to  assist,  he  had  a  right  so  to  do,  but  no 
more  force  was  to  he  used  than  was  absoluloly  necessa- 
ry. The  rules  of  the  Company  are  to  be  enforced  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  invade  the  rights  of  any  indivi- 
dual in  the  community,  and  if  force  is  to  be  used,  just 
that  force  is  to  be  used  that  is  necessary,  and  any  excess 
would  render  the  party  answerable  to  the  law. 

The  jury,  after  being  out  about  two  hours,  returned  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  but  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  costs. 

AVe  do  not  profess  to  have  much  legal  know- 
ledge, but  to  u.s  it  appears  that  this  deci>ion  inva- 
lidates the  right  of  all  classes  of  citizens  to  the  ac- 
comraodatiou  of  railway  travelling,  of  which  so 
much  boast  is  made,  and  to  secure  which  the  differ- 
ent companies  were  granted  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing the  public  thoroughfares  with  their  iron  tracks, 
and  charging  each  passenger  a  fare.  The  priv' 
lege  of  so  using  the  public  streets  by  one  set  of 
citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  the  ob- 
struction it  produces,  are  tolerated,  in  order  tc 
secure  a  peculiar  accommodation  to  the  public  ; 
but  unless  there  is  some  specification  in  the  1 
excluding  coloured  people  from  the  benefit  of  this 
mode  of  travel,  it  would  appear  that  the  right  to 
ride  in  the  cars  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  th 
company  owning  them,  and  we  do  not  see  what  is 
to  prevent  the  companies  with  equal  justice  and 
legal  right  making  a  rule  that  no  Friend,  or  no 
man  with  a  plain  coat,  or  no  woman  with  hoops, 
shall  ride  in  their  cars,  and  having  such  persons 
ejected  when  they  presume  to  enter.  It  may 
said  that  selfishness  would  prevent  any  company 
from  adopting  such  a  rule ;  and  perhaps  it 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  principle,  and  to  us  it 
appears  plain  that  when  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  legislature  granted  the  privilege  of 
using  the  streets  for  railways,  greatly  to  the  im- 
pediment of  travel  in  those  streets  by  other  vehicles, 
they  never  contemplated  clothing  the  companies 
owning  the  tracks,  and  deriving  the  emolument  from 
them,  with  an  arbitrary  power  to  exclude  any  class 
of  citizens  they  might  choose  to  designate,  from 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  that  mode  of  travel, 
for  which  the  citizens  consented  to  allow  those 
companies  the  right  of  way. 

Our  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  tax  our  co- 
loured citizens  who  hold  real  estate,  as  heavily,  in 
proportion  to  the  property  they  possess,  as  they 
do  the  whites ;  and  in  this  way  they  are  obliged  to 
bear  their  proportion  of  our  municipal  expen.scs, 
and  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  city 


and  it  is  most  unjust,  as  well  as  ungenerous,  while 
they  perform  the  part  of  good  citizens,  to  use  the 
power  which  we  have  usurped,  to  cut  them  ofif  from 
the  common  privileges,  merely  because  not  of  the 
same  colour  as  ourselves. 

Such  a  decision  as  the  one  on  which  we  offer 
these  remarks,  is,  we  think,  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  christian  feeling  and  christian  civihzation 
of  our  community. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  Eighth  mo.  31st. 

The  harvest  was  progressing  favourably,  and  the 
grain  crops  in  general  were  considered  good.  The 
potato  blight  had  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  in  some 
places  the  crop  was  suffering  serious  injury. 

~'  ~  verpool  cotton  market  had  rallied  ;  prices  were 
somewhat  firmer.  The  market  for  breadstuff's  and  pro- 
still  had  a  downward  tendency.  There  is  no 
reported  change  in  the  price  of  consols.  The  Board  of 
Trade  returns  show  an  increase  of  exports  for  the  pre- 
vious seven  months  of  £9,816,000  over  those  of  last 
year. 

The  Zurich  Conference. — Nothing  definite  had  trans- 
pired respecting  tlie  proceedings  of  this  body.  It  is  said 
that  the  French  and  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries  have  re- 
ted  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Lombardy,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Sardinian  Plenipotentiary,  and  ihe  ar- 
rangement, it  is  expected,  will  he  confirmed  by  the  sove- 
reigns. The  affairs  of  the  Italian  Duchies  are  to  be 
treated  directly  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna. 

France. — The  Liberals  of  France  are  disappointed  at 
Ihe  number  of  eminent  men  declining  to  accept  the 
amnesty.  Their  presence  in  France,  it  is  contended, 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
question  of  free  trade  will  receive  due  consideration  at 
the  approaching  Councils  of  the  Departments. 

Bclt/ium- — It  is  thought  that  the  Belgian  Senate  will 
reject  the  bill  providing  for  the  fortification  of  Antwerp. 

Russia. — The  -whole  amount  of  the  Russian  twelve 
million  loan  had  been  subscribed.  The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  Sebastopol  states,  that  the  operations  upon 
ihe  sunken  fleet  were  proceeding  rapidly  and  success- 
fully. Only  twenly-three  vessels  remained  to  be  raised 
or  destroyed,  and  the  existin;^  contract  with  the  Amer 
can  company  does  not  empire  until  next  Fifth  montl 
The  Twelve  Apostles,  the  largest  vessel  sunken  in  th 
harbour,  is  to  be  raised  if  possible,  and  the  attempt  W8 
soon  to  be  made. 

n,ili/.—M  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Turin,  at  which 
the  King  of  Sardinia  presided,  it  was  decided  that  be 
fore  accepting,  even  provisionally,  the  provinces  which 
desire  to  be  annexed  to  Sardinia,  it  was  proper  to  con 
suit  the  Allied  Powers,  and  particularly  France.  A  de 
fensive  league  has  been  formed  between  Tuscany  and 
Bologna  and  Modena,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen  governments,  and  to  lay  down  a  basis  of  assimila- 
tion in  the  institutions  of  the  three  States.  A  deputa- 
tion of  the  National  Assembly  of  Modena  had  gone  to 
Paris  on  a  special  mission  to  Napoleon.  The  Paris  Con 
sl.ilulionel,  in  a  leading  article,  says  the  Emperor  will 
fulfil  loyally  his  Villafranca  agreement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  former  reigning  Princes  of  the  Duchies;  bui 
if  he  should  not  succeed  in  re-uniting  the  Princes  and 
people  in  mutual  accord,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  force 
either  one  or  the  other.  An  earthquake  at  Soriano  had 
been  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life, 
said  that  two  hundred  persons  had  been  killed,  and  a 
large  number  injured. 

United  States. — New  York.  —  Deaths  in  New  York 
city  last  week,  558;  from  disease,  476;  from  external 
causes,  82  ;  adults,  161  ;  children,  397.  The  tax  levy 
of  New  York  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  §9,860,000, 
which  is  assessed  on  a  total  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  to  the  amount  of  $551,923,000. 

Brookli/n.— There  were  150  deaths  in  this  city  last 
week;  51  adults  and  99  children. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  159. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — It  is  said  that  there  are  1400  build- 
ings of  various  kinds,  now  in  process  of  erection,  in 
Memi)his,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

Utah. — Despatches  from  Salt  Lake  city  to  Eighth  mo. 
19th,  have  been  received.  W.  H.  Hooper,  Mormon,  had 
been  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  from  Utah.  Lieiit. 
Gray,  with  a  party  of  forty-two  dr.igoons,  had  surprised 
a  band  of  Indians,  who,  it  is  alleged,  were  concerned  in 
the  late  massacre  of  emigrants  on  the  California  over- 
land road.  Twenty  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  Gen. 
John«on  had  sent  reinforcements  to  Lieut.  Gray,  in  an- 
ticipation of  au  attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  the 


California.— the  steamer  Star  of  the  West  at  : 
York,  brought  upwards  of  $2,000,000  in  treasure,  a 
the  California   mails   of   the    20th    ult.     Trains  of 
igrants   were    daily  arriving.     As    a  class    they 
poor,  many  of  them  having  left  home  for  Pike's  Pei 
from  whence  they  had  wandered  to  the  shores  of  I 
acific.     At  the  new  mines  near  Mono  Lake,  great  i 
tement  prevailed,  some  of  the  miners  having  taken  <  ^ 
ausual  quantities  of  gold. 

Anti- Fugitive  Slave  Law.— The  Grand  Jury  of  Bar- 
table  county,  Mass.,  have  indicted  Captain  Berland, 
the  brig  Roberson,  Gorham  Crowell,  the  owner,  a 
Captain  Bacon,  of  the  schooner  Elizabeth,  for  kir 

ng  and  returning  to  slavery  a  fugitive  named  Coin 
bus  Jones,  who  had  escaped  by  concealing  himself 

ard  the  brig  Roberson  at  Pensacola. 

Telegraphic  Connection  ivith  the  Eastern  Continent 
The  Russian  government  is  now  eugaged  in  the  c( 
struction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Moscow,  across  t 
orth  of  Asia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river,  on) 
Pacific.  A  line  is  being  constructed  in  the  United  Stat 
d  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlai^ 
A  cable,  by  way  of  Behring's  Straits,  will  probably) 
be  long  wanting  to  connect  the  two  hemispheres,  i 
realize  what  the  Atlantic  cable  failed  to  accomplishJ 
)/  a  Man  in  a  Free  State. — A  few  days  sine 
free  coloured  man  named  Geo.  Bowlin,  was  put 
the  block  at  Carrolton,  Green  county,  Illinois,  and  j 
to  the  highest  bidder.     He  had  violated  the  law, 

ts  the  immigration  of  coloured  persons  inti 
State. 

Emigration  to  Liberia. — A  late  arrival  brought 
ligence  from  Monrovia,  to  Seventh  mo.  31st.  TB 
vessels,  with  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  hadt 
rived  during  the  Seventh  month.  The  Rebecca,  ft 
New  Orleans,  with  forty-two— the  Colonization  Pac 
Mary  Caroline  Stevens,  with  ninety-nine,  and  the  Me( 
with  forty-" 
six.  The 
people  adv 
gress. 


roline  Stevens,  with  ninety-nine,  and  the  Me(  °  ' 
y-live,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  andeigt  «  ■ 
e  colony  appeared  to  be  prosperous,  andhRfS 
Ivancing  in  trade,  agriculture,  and  mental  |  ^, 

i  tU 

RECEIPTS.  ■ 

Received  from  Wm.  Fouike,  agt.,  0.,  for  Richard P 
rose  and  Jesse  Metcalf,  $2  each,  vol.  32,  for  E.  Hollid 
worth  and  Jos.  King,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  for  John  Pati 
$2,  to  27,  vol.  32;  from  Geo.  Smith,  Pa.,  Abm.  Smi  d  ; 
Ind.,   Henry   Cope,   to.,   $2    each,   vol.   33;    from   l\^\, 
Kaighn,  N.  J..  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  S.  C,  for  F.  J.  Bro 
Canada  W.,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Wm.  C.  Williams,  0.,j 
vol.32;  from   William  Carpenter,  agt.,  N.  J.,  $2,1 
33,   for  E.  Thompson,   $2,  vol.   33,   for  A.  Sinuickl-  Hit, 
$4,  vols.  31  and  32;  from  Gideon  Wilco.f.  Pa.,  $2,)  |k^| 
33;  from  Chas.  Leeds,  N.  J.,  per  I.  C.  A.,  $2,  voL 
from  J.  J.Meader,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  32.  ; 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  sti 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  .\c 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifih  jl 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Xo 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  .M.  W 
all.  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  str 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hi 
Frankford. 

Visiting   Managers  for  the  month. — Jeremiah  Hac 
No.  316  S.  Fourth  street ;  John  Carter,  No.  329  S.  T- 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street.  .^ 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worth  ' . " 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

COMMITTEE    ON    I.N'STUUCTION. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Instructif 
West-Town  School,  will  be  held  at  Arch  street  Meet 
house  on  Sixth-day,  the  16th  of  Ninth  mouth,  a 
o'clock,  M. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
I'inter  term  will  commence  on  Second-dayjijjji 
Eleventh  month.     Those   who   intend  to 
pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early  app 


Th 
7th  c 
child: 

tion  to  David  Robekts,  Superintendent  attheSc! 
to  Joseph  Scatteugood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  si^J: 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Eighth  month,  1859. 

PILE  <t  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peuusylvauia  Banli' 
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e  aid  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Cricnds, 

(Contiimt'd  from  page  10.) 

|s  one  of  the  most  dreadful  sayings  in  the 
of  God,  that  "  He  that  adds  to  the  words  of 
rophecy  of  this  book,  God  will  add  to  him  the 
ritten  in  this  book."  To  keep  back  the 
el  of  God  is  as  terrible ;  for  "  he  that  takes 
from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 

And  truly,  it  has  great  caution  in  it,  to 
that  use  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  well 
id  the  Lord  speaks,  that  they  may  not  be 
of  the  number  of  those  that  add  to  the  words 
e  testimony  of  prophecy,  which  the  Lord 
I  them  to  bear  ;  nor  yet  to  rainee  or  diminish 
Lrae,  both  being  so  very  offensive  to  God. 
lerefore,  brethren,  let  us  be  careful  neither  to 
our  Guide,  nor  yet  loiter  behind  him  ;  since 
it  makes  haste,  may  miss  his  wa}',  and  he 
itays  behind,  lose  his  guide.  For  even  those 
lave  received  the  word  of  the  Lord,  had  need 
For  wisdom,  that  they  may  see  how  to  divide 
ord  aright :  which  plainly  implieth,  that  it  is 
lie  for  one  that  hath  received  the  word  of 
ord,  to  miss  in  the  dividing  and  application 
;  which  must  come  from  an  impatience  of 
d  a  .self-working,  which  makes  an  unsound 
dangerous  mixture,  and  will  hardly  beget  a 
minded  living  people  to  God. 
m  earnest  in  this  above  all  other  considera- 
to  public   brethren ;   well   knowing  how 

it  concerns  the  present  and  future  state  and 
rvation  of  the  church  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  has 
gathered  and  built  up  by  a  living  and  power- 
liuistry,  that  the  ministry  be  held,  preserved 
soutiuued  in  the  manifestations,  motions  and 
jf  the  same  life  and  power,  from  time  to 

id  wherever  it  is  observed,  that  any  do 
lore  from  gifts  and  parts,  than  life  and  power, 
;h  they  have  an  enlightened  and  doctrinal  un- 
anding,  let  them  in  time  be  advised  and  ad- 
shed  for  their  preservation ;  because  insensi- 
iuch  will  come  to  depend  upon  a  self-suffi- 
!y  ;  to  forsake  Christ  the  living  fountain,  and 
out  unto  themselves  cisterns  that  will  hold  no 
y  waters :  and  by  degrees,  such  will  conic  to 
!  others  from  waiting  upon  the  gift  of  God  in 
iselves,  and  to  feel  it  iu  others,  iu  order  to  their 


strength  and  refreshment,  to  wait  upon  them,  and 
to  turn  from  God  to  man  again,  and  so  make  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God ;  which  are 
only  kept  by  that  divine  gift  of  life,  that  begat  the 
one,  and  awakened  and  sanctified  the  other  in  the 
beginning. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  that  we  have  known  the  divine 
gift,  and  in  it  have  reached  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 

d  been  the  instruments  of  the  convincing  of 
others  of  the  way  of  God,  if  we  keep  not  as  low  and 
r  in  ourselves,  and  as  depending  upon  the  Lord, 
as  ever ;  since  no  memory,  no  repetitions  of  former 
openings,  revelations  or  enjoyments,  will  bring  a 
soul  to  God,  or  afford  bread  to  the  hungry,  or  wa- 
ter to  the  thirsty,  unless  life  go  with  what  we  say ; 
and  that  must  be  waited  for. 

Oh !  that  we  may  have  no  other  fountain,  trea- 
sure or  dependence !  That  none  m.ay  presume  at 
ny  rate  to  act  of  themselves  for  God,  because  they 
ave  long  acted  from  God;  that  we  may  not  sup- 
ply want  of  waiting  with  our  own  wisdom,  or  think 
that  we  may  take  less  care  and  more  liberty  in 
peaking  than  formerly;  and  that  where  we  do 
not  feel  the  Lord,  by  his  power,  to  open  us  and 
enlarge  us,  whatever  be  the  expectation  of  the 
people,  or  has  been  our  customary  supply  and 
character,  we  may  not  exceed  or  fill  up  the  time 
with  our  own. 

I  hope  we  shall  ever  remember,  who  it  was  that 
said,  "Of  yourselves  ye  can  do  nothing."  Our 
sufiieiency  is  in  him.  And  if  we  are  not  to  speak  our 
own  words,  or  take  thought  what  we  should  say  to 
men  in  our  defence  when  exposed  for  our  testimony, 
surely  we  ought  to  speak  none  of  our  own  words, 
or  take  thought  what  we  shall  say  in  our  testimony 
and  ministry,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  to  the  souls 
of  the  people  ;  for  then  of  all  times,  and  of  all 
other  occasions,  should  it  be  fulfilled  in  us,  "  for 
it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  my  Fa- 
ther that  speaketh  in  you." 

And  indeed,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  must  and 
does  keep  its  analogy  and  agreement  with  the 
birth  of  the  Spirit ;  that  as  no  man  can  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  born  of  the  Spirit, 
so  no  ministry  can  beget  a  soul  to  God,  but  that 
which  is  from  the  Spirit.  For  this,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  disciples  waited  before  they  went  forth ; 
and  in  this,  our  elder  brethren,  and  messengers  of 
God  in  our  day,  waited,  visited,  and  reached  us. 
And  having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  let  none  ever  hope 
or  seek  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.  For  what 
is  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit,  or  the  chaff  to  the  wheat? 
And  if  we  keep  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall  keep  in  the 
unity  of  it,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  fellowship 
For  by  drinking  into  that  one  Spirit,  we  are  niadt 
one  people  to  God,  and  by  it  we  are  continued  ir 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  bond  of  peace.  No 
envying,  no  bitterness,  no  strife,  can  have  pi 
with  us.  We  shall  watch  always  for  good,  and 
not  for  evil,  one  over  another,  and  rejoice  exceed 
ingly,  and  not  begrudge  at  one  another's  increase 
in  the  riches  of  the  grace  with  which  God  replen- 
isheth  his  faithful  servants. 

And  brethren,  as  to  you  is  committed  the  dis 
pensatiou  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  gives  yoi 


frequent  opportunities,  and  great  place  with  the 
people  among  whom  you  travel,  I  beseech  you  that 
you  would  not  think  it  sufiicient  to  declare  the 
Word  of  life  in  their  assemblies,  however  edifying 
d  comfortable  such  opportunities  may  be  to  you 
and  them  :  but,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  man  of 
God  before  mentioned,  in  great  measure,  when 
among  us,  to  inquire  the  state  of  the  several 
churches  you  visit ;  who  among  them  are  afflicted 
sick,  who  are  tempted,  and  if  any  are  unfaith- 
ful or  obstinate ;  and  endeavour  to  issue  those 
things  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  which 
will  be  a  glorious  crown  upon  your  ministry.  As 
that  prepares  your  way  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
to  receive  you  as  men  of  God,  so  it  gives  you  cre- 
dit with  them  to  do  them  good  by  your  advice  in 
other  respects ;  the  afllicted  will  be  comforted  by 
you,  the  tempted  strengthened,  the  sick  refreshed, 
he  unfaithful  convicted  and  restored,  and  such  as 
are  obstinate,  softened  and  fitted  for  reconciliation ; 
which  is  clinching  the  nail,  and  applying  and  fast- 
ening the  general  testimony,  by  this  particular  care 
of  the  several  branches  of  it,  in  reference  to  them 
more  immediately  concerned  in  it. 

For  though  good  and  wise  men,  and  ciders  too, 
ly  reside  in  such  places,  who  are  of  worth  and 
portance  in  the  general,  and  in  other  places; 
yet  it  does  not  always  follow,  that  they  may  have 
the  room  they  deserve  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
they  live  amonz ;  or  some  particular  occasion  may 
make  it  unfit  for  him  or  them  to  use  that  authority. 
But  you  that  travel  as  God's  messengers,  if  they 
receive  you  in  the  greater,  shall  they  refuse  you  in 
the  less  ?  And  it  they  own  the  general  testimony, 
can  they  withstand  the  particular  application  of  it, 
in  their  own  cases?  Thus  ye  will  show  yourselves 
workmen  indeed,  and  carry  your  business  before 
you,  to  the  praise  of  His  name,  that  hath  called 
you  from  darkness  to  light,  that  you  might  turn 
others  from  Satan's  power  unto  God  and  his  king- 
dom, which  is  within.  And  Oh  !  that  there  were 
more  of  such  faithful  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  1  Never  more  need  since  the  day  of 
God. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  but  cry  and  call  aloud  to 
you,  that  have  been  long  professors  of  the  truth, 
and  know  the  truth  in  the  convincing  power  of  it, 
and  have  had  a  sober  conversation  among  men,  yet 
content  yourselves  only  to  know  truth  for  your- 
selves, to  go  to  meetings,  and  exercise  an  ordinary 
charity  in  the  church,  and  an  honest  behaviour 
in  the  world,  and  limit  yourselves  within  these 
bounds;  feeling  little  or  no  concern  upon  your 
spirits  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  truth  in  the  earth,  more  than  to  be  glad  that 
others  succeed  in  such  service.  Arise  ye  in  the 
nani'.  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  !  Behold  how 
white  he  fields  arc  unto  harvest,  in  this  and  other 
nations,  and  how  few  able  and  faithful  labourers 
there  are  to  work  therein  !  Your  country-folks, 
neighbours  and  kindred  want  to  know  the  Lord 
and  his  truth,  and  to  walk  in  it.  Does  nothing  lie 
at  your  door  upon  their  account'  Search  and  see, 
and  lose  no  time,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  Lord  is  at 
hand. 

I  do  not  judge  you;   there  is  one  nhith  juJgcth 
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all  men,  and  his  judgment  is  true.  You  have 
mightily  increased  in  your  outward  substance. 
May  you  equally  increase  in  your  inward  riches, 
and  (!o  good  with  both,  while  you  have  a  day  to 
do  good.  Your  enemies  would  once  have  taken 
what  you  had  from  you  for  his  name's  sake,  in 
■nhom  you  have  believed  ;  wherefore  he  has  givei 
you  much  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  your  ene 
mies.  But  Oh  !  let  it  be  your  servant,  and  not 
your  master!  Your  diversion  rather  than  your 
business  !  Let  the  Lord  be  chiefly  in  your  ey 
and  ponder  your  ways,  and  see  if  God  has  nothing 
more  for  you  to  do  :  and  if  you  find  yoursel 
short  iu  your  account  with  him,  then  wait  for  his 
preparation,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  word  of 
command,  and  be  not  weary  of  well-doing,  when 
you  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plough  ;  and  as- 
suredly you  shall  reap,  if  you  faint  not,  the  fruit 
of  your  heavenly  labour  in  God's  everlasting  king- 
dom. 

And  you  young  convinced  ones,  be  you  intreat- 
ed  and  exhorted  to  a  diligent  and  chaste  waiting 
upon  God,  in  the  way  of  his  blessed  manifestation 
and  appearance  of  himself  to  you.  Look  not  out, 
but  within  :  let  not  another's  liberty  be  your 
snare  :  neither  act  by  imitation,  but  sense  and 
feeliug  of  God's  power  in  yourselves:  crush  not 
the  tender  buddings  of  it  in  your  souls,  nor  over- 
run, iu  your  desires  and  warmness  of  affections, 
the  holy  and  gentle  motions  of  it.  Remember  it 
is  a  still  voice  that  speaks  to  us  in  this  day, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  heard  in  the  noises  and  hurries 
of  the  mind;  but  it  is  distinctly  understood  in  a 
retired  frame.  Jesus  loved  and  chose  solitudes ; 
often  going  to  mountaius,  gardens,  and  sea-sides, 
to  avoid'  crowds  and  hurries,  to  show  his  disciples 
it  was  good  to  be  solitary,  and  sit  loose  to  the 
world.  Two  enemies  lie  near  your  states,  ima 
giiiation  and  liberty;  but  the  plain,  practical,  liv- 
ing, holy  truth,  that  has  convinced  you,  will  pre- 
serve you,  if  you  mind  it  in  yourselves,  and  bring 
all  thoughts,  inclinations,  and  affections,  to  the 
test  of  it,  to  see  if  they  are  wrought  in  God,  or  of 
the  enemy,  or  your  owuselves.  So  will  a  true 
taste,  discerning  and  judgment  bo  pre.served  to  you, 
of  what  you  should  do  and  leave  undone.  And 
in  your  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  this  way  you 
will  come  to  inherit  substance ;  and  Christ,  the 
eternal  wisdom,  will  fill  your  treasury.  And  when 
you  are  converted,  as  well  as  convinced,  then  con- 
firm your  brethren ;  and  be  ready  to  every  good 
word  and  work,  that  the  Lord  shall  call  you  to; 
that  you  may  be  to  his  praise,  who  has  chosen 
you  to  be  partakers,  with  the  saints  in  light,  of  a 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible in  eternal  habitations. 

And  now,  as  for  you,  that  are  the  children  of 
God's  people,  a  great  ouncern  is  upon  my  spirit  for 
your  good  ;  and  often  are  my  knees  bowed  to  the 
God  of  your  fathers,  for  you,  that  you  ujay  come 
to  be  partakers  of  the  same  divine  lite  and  power, 
that  have  been  the  glory  of  this  day  ;  that  a  gene- 
ration you  may  be  to  God,  an  holy  nation,  and  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,  when  all 
our  heads  are  laid  in  the  dust.  0  you  young  men 
and  women  !  let  it  not  suiEce  you,  that  you  are 
the  children  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  ;  you  n)u=t 
also  be  born  again,  if  you  will  inherit  the  kin  dom 
of  God.  Your  fathers  are  but  such  after  the  tiesh, 
and  could  but  beget  you  into  the  likenes-  of  the 
first  Adam  ;  but  you  must  be  begotten  into  the 
likeness  of  the  second  Adam,  by  a  spiritual  gene- 
ration, or  you  will  not,  you  cannot  be  of  his  child- 
ren or  offspring.  And  therefore  look  carefully 
about  you,  U  ye  children  of  the  children  of  God  '. 
Consider  3  our  standing,  and  see  what  you  are  in 
relation  to  this  divine  kindred,  family  and  birth. 


Have   you   obeyed    the   light,  and  received  and  they  resided  there,  have  much  intercourse  with 
walked  in  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  incorruptible  seed  'people  of  the  city.     Living  in  the  plain,  their  rit 
of  the  'Word  and  kingdom   of  God,  of  which  you  j  would  consist  iu   their  flocks  ot   sheep  and  l'o  : 
must  be  born  again '^     God  is  no  rejpecter  of  per-  and  their  horses,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  cam' 

To  Damascus  they  would  naturally  at  all  times  V- 


sons.  The  father  cannot  save  or  answer  for  th 
child,  or  the  child  for  the  father;  but  in  the  sin 
thou  sinnest  thou  shalt  die;  and  in  the  righteous- 
ness thou  do^t,  through  Christ  Jesus,  thou  shalt 
live  ;  for  it  is  the  willing  and  obedient  that  sha' 
eat  the  good  of  the  land.  Be  not  deceived,  God  is 
not  mocked ;  such  as  all  nations  and  people  sow, 
such  they  shall  reap  at  the  hand  of  the  just  God. 
And  then  your  many  and  great  privileges  above 
the  children  of  other  people,  will  add  weight  in  the 
scale  against  you,  if  you  choose  not  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  For  you  have  had  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  and  not  only  good  doctrine,  but 
good  exaujple ;  and  which  is  more,  you  have  been 
turned  to,  and  accjuaiuted  with,  a  principle  iu  your- 
selves, which  others  have  been  ignorant  of.  And 
you  know  you  may  be  as  good  as  you  please,  with- 
out the  fear  of  frowns  and  blows,  or  being  turned 
out  of  doors  and  forsaken  of  father  and  mother  for 
God's  sake  and  his  holy  religion,  as  has  been  the 
case  of  some  of  your  fathers,  in  the  day  they  first 
entered  into  this  holy  path.  And  if  you,  after  hear- 
'ng  and  seeing  the  wonders  that  God  has  wrought 
n  the  deliverance  and  preservation  of  them,  through 
a  sea  of  troubles,  and  the  manifold  temporal,  as 
well  as  spiritual  blessings  that  he  has  tilled  them 
with,  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies,  should  neglect 
and  turn  your  backs  upon  so  great  and  near  a 
salvation,  you  would  not  only  be  most  ungrateful 
ehildren  to  God  and  them,  but  must  expect  that 
God  will  call  the  children  of  those  that  knew  him 
not,  to  take  the 
your  lot  will  be 


sort,  as  ttie  great  market  where  the  live  stock  wo  ^ 
be  sold  or  exchanged  for  the  luxuries  of  the  tol ' 

There  at  all  times  would  be  found  mostprobar 
individuals  from  the  different  Hamite  tribes  1 1'' 
dwelt  within  a  few  days  of  the  city,  and  who  wc  ^ ' 
come  likewise  to  purchase  some  of  the  warts  ' 
which  Damascus  was  so  early  famed.     Their  1 
appearance  and  savage  manners  would  make  tl 
objects  of  special  dislike  to  the  more  civilized  ;  '-^ 
better-educated  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  t'  !' 
were  likely  enough  to  be  a  byword  among  all    •'" 
Shemites.  ' 

We  bring  this  forward  in  order  that  we  r 
realize  more  fully  the  feelings  of  Abraham,  (^\i ; 
although  not  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus,  wa;' 
Shemite)  when  he  was  about  to  leave  his  kind*'' 
and  his  friends  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  pec' 
whom  he  had  always  been  used  to  look  upou  t 
aversion.  He  took  with  him  his  wife,  his  nepl 
Lot,  and  Eliezor,  a  native  of  Damascus,  as  bis  t 
servant,  and  passing  through  the  land  of  Caua 
he  encamped  on  the  plain  of  JMoreh,  near  Shuch^ 

Abraham  and  his  father  were  thus  the  first 
scendants  of  Shem  who  settled  in  a  land  whid' 
few  centuries  after  was  the  exclusive  possessioi  I - 
the  Shemites,  and  from  which  the  original  settlij^ 
the  Hamites,  were  in  aftertimes  almost  entki' 
expelled.  '' 

In  the  west  of  Jordan  the  number  of  the  dilF 


ent  people  mentioned  is  very  great,  but,  as  in 
own  out  of  your  hands,  and  that 'present  day,  the  difference  of  name  is 
dreadful  judcrinent  at  the  band  tinguish  one  tribe  from  another,  and 


of  the  Lord.     But  Oh  !  that  it  may  never   De  si 
with  any  of  you.     The  Lord  forbid,  saith  my  soul 


For 


The  Friend 

s    of   Og. 


The   Ancient  Bashan  and  the  Cit 

CCoDtiuued  from  page  U.) 

The  author  speaks  of  the  location  of  Damascus, 
and  the  country  occupied  by  the  Shemites,  and 
then  goes  on : 

It  seems  to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  plains 
eatt  of  Damascus  that  Haran,  a  son  of  Terah,  set- 
tled, and  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his  own 
name.  Before  that  time,  he  and  his  father  and  his 
brothers  had  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia. 

It  seems  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Shemite 
race  remained  actually  in  Shinar  long  after  the 
other  tribes  had  gone.  And  although  one  division 
of  the  Shemites  had,  as  we  have  seen,  crossed  west- 
wards and  taken  possession  of  Tadmor,  and  of 
southern  Syria,  yet  great  numbers  still  remained 
behind,  and  that  tribe  especially  from  whom  God's 
chosen  people,  the  Israelites  were  descended.  Thus 
that,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Dispersion,  the 
descendants  of  Shem  were  especially  favoured,  and 
perhaps  as  we  have  before  surmised,  amongst  t/iem 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  been  pre- 


denote  a  separate  race,  we  may  assume  that, 
few  exceptions,  the  language  spokeu  by  all  ttP' 
Hamite  tribes  was  the  same ;  and  except  v 
some  broad  distinction  was  actually  marked 
by  the  geographical  features  of  the  country,  we 
suppose  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  pe 
varied  but  little. 

The  most  important  tribes  seem   to   have  b'' 
the  Anakim,  who  inhabited  the  mountainous  co' 
try  in  the  south  of  Judea,and  who  were  a  very  pov  j 
ful  people,  and  of  great  stature;  the  Jebusite 
small  tribe  who  inhabited  the  mountains  about  Jelf 
where  Jerusalem  now  stands;  the  Hivites,  somij' 
whom  had  possession  of  the  land   on   the  foot' 
Hermon,  and  others  of  the  country  about  Mo  ' 
Ephraim ;    the   Hittites,  who  were   scattered   0 ' 
rent  parts   of  the  plain  country,  some   ab^ 
Nazareth,  and  others  as  far  south  as  Hebron  ;   ' 
Perizzites,  who  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Coclesyria  ;  | 
Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  inhabited  P 
nicia;  the  Giblites,  who  had  Lebanou;  and  the  J 
iistiues,  who  dwelt  iu  the  fine  plains  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  southern  mountains  of  Judea  t» 
Mediterranean.    All  the  tribes  except  the  PhiiisS  ^ 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  come  across  the  Desert  i 
Northern  Syria,  and  then  gradually  taken  po8 
sion   of  the  whole  land.     But  the  Philistines 
come  from  the  race  of  Hamites  who,  alter  reacif  1' 
the  Per.-ian  Gulf,  had  passed  through  Arabia 


served. 

It  was  from  Haran  that  Abram  was  called  to  ; 
and  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  [crossed  the  StraitsofBab-el-JMandab  into  Ethioi^'" 

promised  to  him  and  his  descendants.     Where  I  and  thence  journeying  northwards,  had  at  la»t  i 
Haran  was  exactly  situated  we  do  not  know.     It  1  tied  in  the  fruitful  lands  of  Philistia.     Other  tri 

'ted  by  almost  general  consent  that 'are  mentioned,  but   of  the  exact  territory  wb  i*^': 


las  been  adu 


this  city  was  beyond  the  Euphrates;  and  many 
believe  that  the  ruins  of  Haran,  south  of  Orfah,  in 
Me.'bOpotamia,  show  the  site  of  Terah's  burial-place. 
We  do  not  concur  in  this;  we  believe  that,  so  far 
from  Haran  being  in  Mesopotamia,  it  was  situated 
witliin  a  short  distance  only  of  Damascus. 

-ibram  and  his  kinsman  would  probably,  while 


they  occupied  we  are  not  certain.  Oue  other  gi 
tribe  sljould  not  be  passed  over,  since  it  had  rej 
seutatives  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  The  wesi 
portion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  portion  of  the  co 
try  northwards  near  the  river,  had  been  taken, 
some  of  the  Amorites. 

The  whole  laud  east  of  Jordan  was,  as  we  hi 
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y  seen,  entirely  in  the  possession  of  one  great 
)wert'ul  race,  known  by  the  name  of  Kiphaim. 
Genesis   xiv.    5.)      They   wore   not   only   a 
lumerous  and  very  warlike  people,  but  were 
ated  for  their  great  stature,  so  that  in  aftcr- 
their  name  came  to  be  the  word  which  was 
0  denote  a  giant.     Like  all  these  races,  the 
,im  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of 
had  its  own  territory.     The  most  important 
se   tribes  were   the   Emim,  whose   southern 
ary  was  about  the  lower  part   of  the  Dead 
?hile  all  the  high  land  above  the  sea  belonged 
m  as  far  as  the  river  Arnon,  which  was  the 
>r  of  another  tribe  of  the  Rephaim,  called  the 
itcs.     All  the  country  lying  between  the  Ar- 
id the  Jabbok,  as  far  westward   as  the  Jor- 
elonged  to  these  Amorites ;  while  on  the  east 
n  dwelt  again  another  tribe  of  Rephaim,  who 
fterwards  driven  out  by  the  Amorites,  the 
idants  of  Lot,  and   called   by  those  people 
mmim.     The    Jabbok   formed   the  southern 
)f  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  where  the  largest 
lost  powerful  division   of  the   Rephaim  were 
Their  territory  reached  the  whole  way 
he  Jabbok  to  near  the  banks  of  the  Pharpar, 
)rdan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  bounding  it  on 
est,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  some  five  days 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  called  the  mountainsof 
n,  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  territory, 
the  westward  side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
ears  as  if  the  eastern  shore  was  lined  by  high 
tains  ;  but  if  we  ascend   them,  and  gain  the 
above,  a  plain  so  extensive  meets  the  eye 
)ur  vision   eastwards  is   limited   only  by  the 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  tract  of  table-land, 
ted  about  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
vel  of  the   Mediterranean,  and,  with  the  ex- 
n  of  a  few  hills  which  here  and  there  appear 
i  about,  it  extends  in  one  continued  plain   as 
the  mountains  of  Bashan  ;  and    these  only 
IS  a  kind  offence  across  it,  for  beyond  them 
the  same  even  ground  extends  to  the  Eu- 
;s.     Of  this  plain,  between  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
id  the  mountains  of  Bashan,  which  formed   a 
Q  of  the  ancient  land  of  Bashan,  we  are  going 
oak  more  at  large.     The  first  time  we  actually 
of  any  city  of  this  country,  is  in  Abram's 
when  four  chiefs  of  warlike  tribes  on  the  other 
)f  the  Desert  crossed  over  on  a  predatory  ex- 
ion,  and  reached  the  land   of  Bashan,  when 
were  met  and  opposed  by  the  Rephaim,  who, 
ver,  were  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Ashteroth- 
laim.    (See  Gen.  xiv.) 

'ter  this  encouragement  the  four  chiefs  proceeded 
iwards,  and  fought  others  of  the  Rephaim, 
they  came  to  far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
lorim  dwelt.  These  were  likewise  defeated, 
the  invaders  turned  again  northwards.  They 
to  have  been  a  very  powerful  horde,  for  the 
6  country  east  and  west  of  Jordan  yielded  to 
But  the  chiefs  of  the  five  cities  in  the  plain 
V  the  Dead  Sea,  who  had  been  fourteen  years 
idy  tributary  to  these  chiefs  of  Shinar,  rallied 
\  people,  and  attempted  to  avenge  themselves 
te  marauders.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  vale 
iddim,  which  was  a  marshy  plain  and  full  of 
ninous  wells.  Two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  plain 
and  the  four  robber  leaders,  again  victorious, 
led  off  all  the  plunder  they  could,  and  retreated 
ily  with  a  number  of  prisoners,  before  a  greater 
i  could  be  collected  against  them. 
;  was  then  that  Abram,  hearing  that  his  nephew 
amongst  the  captives,  set  off  with  a  few  of  his 
ty  attendants,  and,  after  pursuing  the  enemy 
)an,  he  there  fell  upon  them,  and  took  back  all 
spoil,  and  liberated  his  nephew  Lot.  Not  con- 
with  that,  he  pursued  the  fugitives  towards 


Damascus,  and  near  that  city  he  completely  routed 
them,  (Genesis,  xiv.  15.)  The  course  which  these 
people  took,  both  on  entering  Canaan  and  on  leav- 
ing it,  gives  a  good  clue  to  their  direction  across  the 
Desert. 

(To  be  continni'd.) 


Solectpd. 

Epistle  of  Isaac  Penington, 

Friends, — Be  not  discouraged  because  of  your 
soul's  enemies.  Are  ye  troubled  with  thoughts, 
fears,  doubts,  imaginations,  reasonings,  &c.,  yea,  do 
ye  see  yet  much  in  you  unsubdued  to  the  power  of 
life  ?  0,  do  not  fear  it;  do  not  look  at  it,  so  as  to 
be  discouraged  by  it ;  but  look  to  Ilim ;  look  up 
to  the  power  which  is  over  all  their  strength  ;  wait 
for  the  deseendings  of  the  power  upon  you  ;  abide 
in  the  faith  of  the  Lord's  help;  and  wait  in  the 
patience  till  the  Lord  arise;  and  see  if  his  arm  do 
not  scatter,  what  year's  could  not.  So  be  still 
before  him,  and  in  stillness  believe  in  his  name  ; 
yea,  enter  not  into  the  hurryings  of  the  enemy, 
(though  they  fill  the  soul;)  for  there  is  yet  somewhat 
to  which  they  cannot  enter,  from  whence  patience, 
and  faith,  and  hope,  will  spring  up  in  you,  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  they  can  do. 

So  into  this  sink ;  in  this  lie  hid  in  the  evil  hour ; 
and  the  temptations  will  pass  away,  and  the  temp- 
ter's strength  be  broken,  and  the  arm  of  the  Lord, 
(which  brake  him)  revealed;  and  then  ye  shall  see, 
that  he  raised  but  a  sea  of  trouble  in  your  souls,  to 
sink  himself  by;  and  the  Lord  will  throw  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  ( which  trampled  upon  and  rode  over  the 
just  in  you,)  into  that  sea ;  and  yc  shall  stand  upon 
the  bank,  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  to  him  that 
drowned  him,  and  delivered  you  from  him  ;  and 
in  due  season  ye  shall  sing  the  song  of  the  Lamb 
also,  when  his  life  springs  up  in  you  in  his  pure 
dominion ;  triumphing  over  death,  and  all  that  is 
contrary  to  God,  both  within  and  without. 

Now,  Friends,  in  a  sensible  waiting  and  giving 
up  to  the  Lord,  in  the  daily  exercise,  by  the  daily 
cross  to  that  in  you,  which  is  not  of  the  life,  this 
work  will  daily  go  on  ;  and  ye  will  feel  from  the 
Lord  that,  which  will  help,  relieve,  refresh,  and 
satisfy,  which  neither  tongue  nor  words  can  utter. 
And  in  that  the  Lord  God  breathe  upon  you,  pre- 
serve and  fill  you  with  his  life  and  holy  Spirit ;  to 
the  growth  and  rejoicing  of  your  souls  in  him,  who 
is  our  blessed  Father,  and  merciful  Redeemer ;  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  head  and  king  for  ever 
and  for  evermore. 

And  then,  as  to  what  may  befall  us  outwardly, 
in  this  confused  state  of  things,  shall  wo  not  trust 
our  tender  Father,  and  rest  satisfied  in  his  will  ? 
Are  we  not  engraven  in  his  heart,  and  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  and  can  he  forget  us  in  any  thing  he 
doth?  Shall  anything  hurt  us?  Shall  anything 
come  between  us  and  our  life  ;  between  us  and  his 
love  and  tender  care  over  us?  What  though  the 
fig-tree  should  not  blossom,  neither  there  be  any 
fruit  in  the  vine ;  what  though  the  labour  of  the 
olive  should  fail,  and  the  fields  yield  no  meat ;  what 
though  the  flock  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  ;  may  we  not,  for  all  this, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  our  sal- 
vation ?  And  what  though  the  earth  be  removed, 
and  the  mountains  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  ;  what  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled  ;  and  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swell- 
ing thereof;  is  there  not  a  river,  the  streams  where- 
of make  glad  the  city  of  God  ?  Is  not  the  joy,  the 
virtue,  the  life,  the  sweet  refreshment,  thereof,  felt 
in  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  most 
High?  And  he  that  provides  inward  food  for  the 
inward  man, inward  clothing,  inward  refreshment; 
shall  he  not  provide  also  sufficient  for  the  outward  ? 


Yea,  shall  he  not  bear  up  the  mind,  and  be  our 
'strength,  portion,  armour,  rock,  peace,  joy,  and  full 
satisfaction,  in  every  condition?  For  it  is  not  the 
condition  makes  miserable,  but  the  want  of  him  iu 
the  conilition :  he  is  the  substance  of  all,  the  virtue 
of  all,  the  life  of  all,  the  power  of  all ;  he  nourish- 
cth,  he  preserveth,  he  upholds,  with  the  creatures 
or  without  the  creatures,  as  it  pleaseth  him  ;  and 
he  that  hath  him,  he  that  is  with  him,  he  that  is 
in  him,  cannot  want.  Hath  the  spirit  of  this  world 
content  in  all  that  it  enjoys?  No;  it  is  restless,  it 
is  unsatisfied.  But  can  tribulation,  distress,  perse- 
cution, famine,  nakedness,  peril,  or  sword,  come 
between  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  child,  or  the 
child's  rest,  content,  and  delight  in  his  love  ?  And 
doth  not  the  love,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  rest  felt, 
swallow  up  all  the  bitterness  and  sorrow  of  the  out- 
ward condition  ? 

The  seed,  the  godliness,  the  uprightness,  the  true 
nature  and  birth,  hath  not  only  the  promise  of 
eternal  life,  but  also  of  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  vessel  wherein  it  dwells  in  this  life  too  ;  so  dwell 
in  that  to  which  is  the  promise,  and  live  upon  the 
promise ;  yea,  live  upon  that  which  cannot  miss  of 
the  promise,  but  feels  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Father  in  all,  and  over  all.  And  the  just  lives 
by  his  faith  :  and  he  that  is  in  union  with  the  just, 
lives  by  the  faith  of  the  just,  and  takes  no  more 
care  than  the  lilies,  but  leaves  the  care  of  all,  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs,  and  who  hath  taken  it 
upon  him  ;  who  nourisheth,  elotheth,  preserveth, 
and  causclh  the  lilies  of  the  field  to  grow  and 
flourish  in  beauty  and  glory ;  and  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe,  nourish  and  take  care  of  his 
own  lilies,  the  heavenly  lilies,  the  lilies  of  his  gar- 
den. 

So  let  us  not  look  out  like  the  world,  or  judge 
or  fear  according  to  the  appearance  of  things,  after 
the  manner  of  the  world  ;  but  sanctify  the  Lord  of 
hosts  in  our  hearts,  and  let  him  be  our  fear  and 
dread,  and  he  shall  be  an  hiding  place  unto  U3  in 
the  storms,  and  in  the  tempests,  which  are  coming 
thick  upon  the  earth. 

So,  my  dear  Friends,  let  us  retire,  and  dwell  in 
the  peace  which  God  breathes,  and  lie  down  in  the 
Lamb's  patience  and  stillness,  night  and  day,  which 
nothing  can  wear  out  or  di.^turb  ;  and  so  the  pre- 
servation of  the  poor  and  needy,  shall  be  felt  in  his 
name,  and  glory  sung  to  his  name,  over  all;  which 
is  a  strong  tower,  a  mighty  impregnable  rock  of 
defence,  against  all  assaults  and  dangers  whatso- 
ever; which  they  that  have  trusted  therein,  have 
already  experienced  it  to  be  ;  and  they  that  con- 
tinue trusting  therein,  shall  always  experience  it  so 
to  be,  in  all  trials  and  dangers,  whatever  may  hap- 


of  what  kind  soever,  even  to  the  end.     Amen. 


From  the  "Bridgewator  Treatisoa." 

On  Instinct. 

(Continufd  from  page  31.) 

But  of  all  classes  of  animals  the  birds  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  labours  they  undergo 
preparatory  to  laying  their  eggs.  In  those  that 
migrate  a  long  aerial  voyage  is  previously  to  bo 
undertaken,  the  stimulus  to  which,  in  the  swallow, 
appears  to  be  altogether  physical,  and  is  pro- 
bably so  in  other  migrators.  But  what  is  it  that 
directs  them  in  their  flight,  and  enables  them  tq 
return  to  the  countries  from  which  they  had  mi- 
grated ?  Did  the  swallow  steer  her  course  within 
sight  of  land,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that 
her  mcmury  was  her  director  :  but  these  birds  are 
often  found  at  sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
shore,  where,  one  would  think,  there  could  be  no 
index  either  in  the  clouds  or  the  ocean  to  instruct 
her  which  way  to  steer  her  adventurous  course. 
The  only  atmospheric  phenomenon  affecting  her 
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would  be  the  change  of  temperature  as  she  went 
northward.  But  we  can  only  conjecture  in  this 
case — observation,  as  well  as  scripture,  tills  us, 
indeed,  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoiiith  lur 
cpjxntded  times  ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crone, 
aiiiL  the  sieallmv,  observe  the  time  of  their  coming, 
but,  God,  who  decrees  the  end,  appoints  the  means, 
which  oiten  remain  amongst  his  Secret  Things. 
Yet,  though  the  immediate  agent  that  guides  the 
swallow  over  the  expanse  of  water,  from  the  torrid 
to  the  temperate  zone  is  latent,  we  may  still  in- 
quire, when  she  has  made  the  shores  of  Britain, 
what  is  it  that  urges  her  to  seek  her  old  vicinity, 
and  to  build  her  nest  in  the  very  spot  where  she  her- 
self first  drew  breath,  as  Dr.  Jenner's  experiuieuts 
prove  that  swallows  do  ?  Here  may  we  not  con- 
jecture that  her  intellect  and  memory  become  her 
guides  f  She  recognizes  the  spot  in  which  she 
committed  herself  to  the  sea  breeze ;  and  there, 
probably,  again  flies  inland,  and  will  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  pursuing  the  line  of  country  which 
leads  to  her  native  village,  and  to  the  very  roof 
under  the  eaves  of  which  she  was  born. 

But  of  all  the  instincts  of  the  feathered  part  of 
the  creation,  there  is  none  more  remarkable,  more 
varied,  and  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  that 
which  directs  them  in  the  situation  and  structur 
of  their  nests. — One  nidificates  upon  the  ground 
another  under  ground,  or  in  the  sand  ;  some  select 
the  chimney  or  eaves  of  houses  for  their  clay-built 
structures;  those  gelatinous  nests,  which  the  Chinese 
epicures  and  orators  so  highly  prize,  are  formed  in 
caverns  and  dark  places  by  the  little  bird  whose 
work  they  are.  The  great  majority,  however, 
nidificate  in  trees  and  bushes,  and  where  they  are 
within  reach  their  nests  are  carefully  concealed. 

The  structure  and  materials  of  nests  are  also 
infinitely  various,  and  may  be  considered  to  result, 
as  well  as  all  the  proceedings  of  animals  with  re- 
gard to  their  young,  from  an  excitement  analogous 
to  that  which  Dr.  Jenner  first  noticed  in  the  swal 
low  ;  upon  which  he  observes — "  The  economy  of 
the  animal  seems  to  be  regulated  by  some  external 
impulse  which  leads  to  a  train  of  consequences," 
and  which  does  not  cease  its  action  till  it  has  ac- 
complished the  end  for  which  it  was  given  ;  namely, 
the  procreation;  oviposition  preceded  by  nidifica- 
tion  ;  incubation  ;  hatching,  or  birth  ;  nutrition  and 
education  of  the  young  progeny  of  each  individual 
kind,  according  to  the  general  law  of  the  Creator. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
remaining  Classes  of  Vertebrates — which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  cold  blood — the  Reptiles, 
namely,  and  the  Fishes  ;  except  that  they  do  not 
feel  tbat  instinctive  love  for  their  youug,  after 
birth,  exhibited  by  the  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
They,  however,  are  invariably  instructed  by  th 
Creator  to  select  a  proper  place  in  which  to  deposi 
their  eggs  where  they  can  be  hatched  either  by 
artificial  or  solar  heat.  Those  of  some  Ophidians, 
as  snakes,  are  buried  in  sand,  and  not  seldom  even 
in  heaps  of  fermenting  rnanure ;  while  those  of 
venomous  ones  are  hatched  in  the  womb  of  the 
dam,  and  come  forth  in  the  serpentine  form.  Th' 
Saurians  also  select  a  proper  place  for  their  eggs, 
and  then  desert  them  ;  the  crocodile  buries  hers 
in  the  sands  near  the  river  ;  where  many,  however, 
are  devoured  by  the  ichneumon,  and  its  other 
enemies,  and  are  even  relished  by  man.  In  the 
Batrachiayi  Order  one  species  of  salamander  com 
mits  a  single  egg  to  a  leaf  of  the  Pe;iJca/ja,  which 
it  protects  by  carefully  doubling  the  leaf,  and  then, 
proceeding  to  another,  repeats  the  same  manoeuvre 
till  her  oviposition  is  finished  :  the  toads  axiAJrogs 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  water,  the  former  producing 
two  long  strings  resembling  necklaces,  formed,  as 
it  were,  of  beads  of  jet,  inclosed  in  crystal ;   while 


those  of  the  latter  consist  of  irregular  masses  of 
similar  beads.  This  gelatinous  or  transparent' 
envelope  forms  the  first  nutriment  of  the  embryo.  I 
The  nuptial  song  of  the  Reptiles  is  not,  like  that! 
of  birds,  the  delight  of  every  heart,  but  is  rather 
calculated  to  disturb  and  horrify  than  to  still  the 
soul.  The  hiss  of  serpents;  the  croaking  of  frogs  and 
toads  ;  the  moaning  of  turtles ;  the  bellowing  of  cro- 
codiles and  alligators,  form  their  gamut  of  discords. 

With  regard  to  the  Class  of  I'ishes,  the  general 
object  of  those  that  migrate  appears  to  be  the  cast- 
ing of  their  spawn  ;  this  it  is  that  causes  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  sabnmi  genus  to  leave  the  sea 
for  the  rivers;  for  this  the  herring  travels  south- 
ward, and  the  mackerel  seeks  the  north;  all  of 
them  guided  by  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  showing 
itself  by  an  indomitable  instinct,  to  seek  those 
stations  for  oviposition  that  are  best  suited  to  the 
aeration,  hatching,  and  rearing  of  their  spawn;  — 
but  as  no  very  striking  traits  are  upon  record  with 
regard  to  the  oviposition  of  fishes,  I  shall  merely 
refer  the  reader,  with  respect  to  the  instinct  of  the 
migrators,  to  a  former  part  of  the  present  work, 
where  that  subject  is  discussed  more  at  large. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  only  further  notice  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  insect  world,  which  have 
all  their  seasons,  varying  according  to  their  several 
destinies,  for  fulfilling  the  great  law  of  nature,  and 
to  which  the  organization  of  each  species  is  adapted  : 
and  when  the  period  for  laying  their  eggs  is  arrived 
each  is  directed  to  place  them  where  their  young, 
when  disclosed,  may  find  their  appropriate  nutri- 
ment. From  the  instance  of  the  flesh-fly,  before 
related,  we  learn  that  it  is  their  sceitt  that  directs 
insects  to  a  proper  station  for  their  eggs.  When 
we  recollect  that  every  plant,  almost,  is  the  d 
tined  food  of  some  peculiar  insect,  we  may  cony 
ture  that  the  sense  of  smelling  roust,  iu  them,  be 
far  more  nice  than  in  the  higLer  animals,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  from  all  others  the 
appropriate  nutriment  of  their  own  descendants, 
Where  the  parent,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  feeds 
upon  the  same  plant  with  the  children,  she 
quires  no  such  guide,  but  with  respect  to  the 
majority  of  insects,  especially  the  infinite  host  of 
Lepidoptera,  which,  after  they  arrive  at  their 
perfect  state,  never  touch  what  forms  their  nutri- 
ment while  they  are  larvae, — some  such  guic 
absolutely  necessary. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BIOCRAPEICAl  SKETCQES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  niembei 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  PhiladelpUia. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

PRESERVE   BROWN. 

Preserve  Brown  was  the  son  of  Preserve  an 
Mary  Brown,  of  Mansfield,  Burlington  county, 
West  Jersey.  His  parents  being  valuable  Friends, 
endeavoured  to  train  him  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  the  good  eSects 
thereof  were  in  him  very  apparent.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  brought  through  the  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  a  preparation  for  usefulness  ii 
the  church. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  to  all  his  re 
ligious  duties,  was  exemplary  in  plainness  both  of 
speech  and  apparel,  and  was  of  a  kind  and  hospi 
table  disposition.  He  was  an  elder  of  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  deceased  Fifth  month  22d 
1760. 

GRACE   LLOYD. 
Grace  Lloyd,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Growdon 
of  Trevose,  in  Wales,  was  born  there  some  time  be- 
fore the  year  1680.     She  was  a  young  woman  of 


a  good  understanding  and  excellent  education, 
her  knowledge  and  parts  being  sanctified  by  Dl\ 
grace,  she  was  prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  w< 
and  in  the  church.  Her  father  purchased  la 
in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  removed  thi(« 
when  Grace  was  quite  young  in  years. 

On  the  31st  day  of  the  Twelfth  mo.,  169T, 
.s  married  to  David  Lloyd,  by  which  she  bec! 
a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.     ; 
was  very  useful,  whilst  a  resident  of  this  city; 
few  years,  she  removed  with  her  husbam 
Chester,  where  they  resided  during  the  remain 
of  their   respective    lives.     Much   has   been  s 
against  the  character  of  her  husband,  because 
ing  very  democratic  in  his  views,  and   eager   . 
tablish  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  he  was  broui  ,. 
often  into  collision  with  the  supporters  of  the  eJik'- 
posed    rights   of  rulers.     He   was,   doubtless,  Vk  '• 
earnest  in  his  pursuit  of  certain  things  which  l!i 
deemed  desirable,  and  too  warm  in  his  attacks 
those,  whose  interests  led  them  to  oppose  him  :    ; 
his  plans.     He  was  far  too  contentious  in  pu'i.,_ 
life  and  for  public  liberty;  but  in  private  life, ;Li. 
people  have  had  left  of  them  more  noble  testiiMi;,. 
nies,  as  respects  hospitality  to  Friends,  and  gc|  £ 
rosity  and  kindliness  to  domestics,  and  in  the  he 
circle. 

In  the  home  circle,  and  in  works  of  love  ; 
acts  of  charity  towards  all  around  them,  he  foi 
a  willing  co-labourer  in  his  beloved  consort,  Gri 
Of  their  manner  of  living,  and  of  their  kindnesi 
those  under  them,  the  memoir  of  Jane  Hosl 
gives  an  interesting  and  pleasant  picture  : — 

Grace  Lloyd,  as  we  fiud  her  a  representatiw  m^ 
the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  must  h 
stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder.     The  follow 
character  of  her  is  furnished  by  Jane  Hoskins; 

"In  the  Fifth  month,  1760,  my  worthy  frie 
Grace  Lloyd,  departed  this  life.  She  was 
who  was  favoured  with  excellent  talents,  and  w 
in  the  early  part  of  her  days,  was  reached  to; 
the  almighty  hand  of  God  ;  and  as  she  yielt 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
came  serviceable  in  the  church  of  Christ.  She  i 
a  good  gift  in  discipline,  and  many  times  spake 
those  meetings  by  Divine  authority,  to  the  tender 
of  many  hearts.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  ■ 
derstanding,  sound  judgment,  and  quick  appreb 
sion  ;  and,  I  hope,  is  reaping  the  peaceable  fri 
of  righteou.-ness." 

Grace  Lloyd  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  i  ^, 


at  the  time  of  her  death. 

THOMAS   ELLIS. 

Thomas  Ellis,  of  Exeter  meeting,  Pennsylvai 
was  born  in  or  near  Merionethshire,  in  No 
Wales,  in  the  year  1683.  In  his  twenty-foB 
year,  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  » 
after  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  held  by  Friel 
and  iu  the  year  1712,  he  was  married  to  Jei 
daughter  of  John  Hughes,  of  Gwynned. 

He  had  given  up  his  heart  to  the  Lord,  and 
a  hearty  lover  of  Truth  and  the  friends  of  it. 
was  serviceable  in  the  church,  and  for  more  tl 
thirty  years  was  an  elder  therein.     He  at  til 
was  constrained  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  acce 
pany  Friends  in  the  ministry  to  neighbouriog 
ings,  and  on  <  ne  occasion,  accompauied  a  Fri( 
on  a  religious  visit  to  the  back  parts  of  Yirgit 
He  was  of  an  innocent  life  and  conversation, 
exemplary  in  humble  waiting  in  religious  meetil 
which  he  was  diligent  in  attending,  when  favott 
with  bodily  ability. 

He  died  Sixth  mo.  11th,  1760,  aged  about 
years. 

JOSHUA   RAPER. 

Joshua  Raper,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Abij 
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tlaper,  of  Burlington,  was  born  Third  mo.  24th, 
l697.  His  religiously  concerned  parents  endea- 
voured to  imbue  his  mind  with  principles  of  virtue, 
ind  to  direct  him  to  the  Source  of  all  saving  help 
for  guidance  and  direction  in  life.  According  to 
he  account  concerning  him,  "  He  answered  the 
pare  of  his  religious  parents,  in  an  uncommon  de- 
cree, by  sober  and  steady  behaviour."  Through 
[he  continued  teachings  of  the  Lord's  good  Spirit, 
ae  grew  in  religious  experience,  and  was  thereby 
orepared  for  usefulness  in  many  ways.  lie  was 
f  of  a  mild  carriage,  willing  to  do  kind  and  neigh- 
|)ourly  offices,  and  careful  not  to  give  just  occasion 
i)f  oflence  to  any,"  and  "  obtained  the  good  will  of 
inost  who  knew  him." 

i  He  was  married  in  the  Seventh  month,  1720, 
lo  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lydia  Cooper, 
fie  was  appointed  an  overseer  of  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year  1745,  and  an  elder 
f  the  same  meeting  in  1751,  continuing,  as  ability 
as  afforded  him,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  those 
portant  stations,  until  his  death.  He  was  not 
niy  useful  in  these,  but  in  other  services  in  the 
urch. 

He  was  a  humble  man,  watchful  over  his  own 
mily,  and  labouring  earnestly  to  educate  his 
bildren  in  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  upright  in 
lis  trade,  strictly  punctual  to  his  promises,  exem- 
ilary  in  attending  religious  meetings,  and  very 
vely  in  his  sittings  in  them.  Soon  after  he  was 
eized  with  his  last  sickness,  he  became  apprehen- 
ive  that  he  should  not  survive  it,  which  he  ex- 
ressed  to  several  Friends.  His  sufferings  were 
evere,  yet  he  bore  them  with  becoming  patience, 
nd  quietly  departed  this  life  Eighth  mouth  15th, 
760,  being  aged  sixty  years. 

JOSHUA   AND   MAEY   PUSEY. 
Joshua  Pusey,  the  son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
•eth  Pusey,  was  born  in  the  township  and  county 
f    Chester,    in    the    Province    of    Pennsylvania, 
ileventh  month  9th,  1714. 

Mary  Pusey,  the  daughter  of  Ellis  and  Eliza- 
eth  LiTwis,  was  born  in  Concord,  in  the  same 
ounty  aforesaid,  First  month  6th,  1716. 

Joshua  Pusey  and  Mary  Lewis  were  married  in 
he  year  1734,  and  having  settled  at  Londongrove, 
lecame  members  of  that  meeting.  "  As  it  was  the 
iare  and  concern  of  their  parents  to  instruct  them, 
hen  young,  in  the  way  of  piety  and  virtue, 
ey  grew  in  years,  they  were  preserved,  through 
)ivine  favour,  in  the  Truth,  and  by  faithfulness 
hey  witnessed  a  growth  therein,  and  became  ser- 
iceable  in  many  respects.  Their  dispositions  be 
ig  hospitable,  they  kindly  entertained  their  Friend: 
nd  others,  were  diligent  in  attending  our  religious 
jeetings,  and  good  examples  in  humble  waiting 
tierein ;  Joshua  was  not  only  serviceable  to  the 
hurch,  but  to  the  public,  being  often  concerned  to 
estore  peace  among  neighbours,  and  to  put  an 
nd  to  personal  differences.  Which  endeavours 
rere  at  times  blessed  with  success.  He  was  chosen 
fU  elder  in  the  year  1756,  and  Mary,  clerk  of  the 
lonthly  Meeting  about  the  year  1747,  in  which 
tations  they  continued  until  death." 

Mary  was  taken  ill  with  intermittent  fever,  early 
n  the  Eighth  month,  1760,  and  Joshua  was  seized 
pith  the  same  disorder  five  or  six  days  afterwards. 
Che  disorder  was  heavy  upon  him,  and  he  died  on 
he  16th  of  the  month,  his  wife  lingering  until  the 
2d. 

Their  memorial  thus  concludes, — "  May  the 
[iOrd  raise  up  and  qualify  such,  who  may  fill  the 
laces  of  the  many  worthies  removed  from  works 
3  rewards,  that  Faith  may  prosper,  and  his  great 
^ame  be  thereby  glorified,  who  is  worthy  forever." 

CTo  be  coDtiaued.J 


For  *'  The  Friend." 

To  the  Callcil,  Chosen,  and  Faithful. 
Dear  and  tender  Friends,  who  with  myself  feel 
the  burden  and  weight  of  the  day,  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  invite  your  attention  more  to  the 
anointing,  and  not  to  look  outwardly  at  the  strength 
or  doings  of  the  enemy,  for  by  so  doing,  the  crea- 
turely  part  will  be  set  to  work,  instead  of  waiting 
for  and  acting  under  that  Divine  power,  which  is 
above  every  other  power,  and  which  alone  gives 
the  victory.  Oh  !  it  is  here,  the  enemy  has  pre- 
liled,  the  man's  part  getting  uppermost,  not  wait- 
Ig  the  Lord's  time,  and  being  nothing  in  and  o 
ourselves,  for  "  if  the  Lord  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us,"  therefore  be  "  strong  (only)  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,"  for  ye  may 
read,  that  the  dragon  had  his  set  time  for  prevail 
ing,  and  the  beast  continued  only  for  a  time  U 
deceive  the  nations ;  neither  the  last  beast  did  con 
tinue,  for  the  Lamb  and  followers  got  the  victory, 
although  he  wrought  with  all  deceivableness,  mak- 
ing fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  in  the  sight  of 
men,  and  deceiving  all  but  the  very  elect ;  there 
fore  let  none  be  discouraged,  let  all  be  faithful  in 
that  thoy  find  to  do,  as  the  Lord  opens  their  way, 
but  be  sure  not  to  act  after  the  outward  seeing  and 
hearing,  but  from  the  Spirit  of  judgment  given. 

Castor,  Canada  West,  Ninth  mo.,  1859. 


THE  CITY. 

Thou  art  no  child  of  the  city; 

Hadst  thou  known  it  as  1  have  done, 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  smiled  with  pity, 

As  if  joy  were  with  thee  alone ; 

With  thee,  unfettered  ranger, 
Of  the  forest  and  moorland  free; 

As  if  gloom,  and  toil  and  danger 
Could  alone  in  a  city  be. 

The  smoke,  the  din,  and  the  bustle 
Of  the  city,  I  know  them  well, 

And  1  know  the  gentle  rustle 

Of  the  leaves  in  your  breezy  dell. 

Day's  hurry,  and  evening's  riot, 

In  the  city  I  know  them  all ; 
I  know,  too,  the  loving  quiet 

Of  your  glen  at  the  day's  sweet  fall. 

I  know,  too,  each  grim  old  alley, 

With  the  blanched  ray  flickering  thro'  ; 

I  know  each  sweep  of  your  valley, 
When  the  rosy  light  lies  in  dew. 

I  know,  too,  the  stifling  sadness 

Of  the  summer  noon's  sultry  street ; 

I've  breathed  the  air  of  your  gladness 
Where  the  streams  and  the  breezes  met. 

I  know  the  dim  haunts  of  fever, 

Where  the  blossoms  of  youth  decay; 

I  know  where  your  free  broad  river 
Sweeps  disease  on  its  breast  away. 

Yet  despite  your  earnest  pity, 

And  despite  its  own  smoke  and  din, 

I  cling  to  yon  crowded  city, 

Though  I  shrink  from  its  woe  and  sin. 

For  I  know  its  boundless  measure, 
Of  the  true,  and  the  good,  and  fair  ; 

Its  vast  and  far-gathered  treasure, 
All  the  wealth  of  soul  that  is  there. 

You  may  smile,  or  sneer,  or  pity, 

You  may  fancy  it  weak  and  strange  ; 

My  eye  to  yon  smoky  city. 

Still  returns  from  its  widest  range. 


My  heart  in  its  inmost  beatings 
Ever  lingers  around  its  homes  ; 

My  soul  wakes  up  in  its  greetings, 
To  the  gleam  of  its  spires  and  domes. 


You  call  it  life's  we 

At  the  best  but  an  [die  fair, 
The  market  of  man  and  woman, — 

Hut  the  choice  of  the  race  is  there. 

The  wonders  of  life  and  gladness, 
All  the  wonders  of  hope  and  fear  ; 

The  wonders  of  death  and  sadness. 
All  the  wonders  of  time  are  there. 

In  your  lone  lake's  still  face  yonder 

ISy  your  rivulet's  bursting  glee, 
Deep  truth  I  may  read  and  ponder, 

Of  the  earth  and  its  mystery. 

There  seems,  in  yon  city's  motion. 

Yet  a  mightier  truth  for  me  ; 
'Tis  the  sound  of  life's  great  ocean, 

'Tis  the  tides  of  the  human  sea. 

O'er  the  fields  of  earth  lie  scatler'd. 
Noble  fruitage  and  blossoms  rare  ; 

Yon  city  the  store  has  gathered. 
And  the  garner  o(  hearts  is  there. 

You  may  prize  the  lonely  lustre 

Of  your  pearl  or  emerald  green  ; 
What  is  that  to  the  gorgeous  cluster 

On  the  brow  of  the  crowned  Queen  7 

And  the  home  to  which  I  am  hasting. 

Is  not  in  some  silent  glen  ; 
The  place  where  my  hopes  are  resting, 

Is  a  city  of  living  men. 

The  crowds  are  there  ;  but  the  sadness 

Is  fled  with  the  toil  and  pain  ; 
Nought  is  heard  but  the  song  of  gladness, — 

'Tis  the  city  of  holy  men. 

And  wilt  thou  my  sad  fate  pity, 

Wilt  thou  grieve  o'er  my  heavy  doom, 

Wlun  within  that  resplendent  city, 

I  shall  find  my  glorious  home?  Bonar. 


LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 
Gen.  i. 
Let  there  be  light— light  came, 

A  quick  and  sudden  flow, 
With  a  pure  burst  of  silvery  flame. 

Or  with  such  roseate  glow, 
As  morn  pours  forth  in  living  rills, 
Which  all  the  world  with  brighlne 
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Chaos  !  a  starless  night, 

In  formless  ruin  lay  ; 
But  beauty  wakening  with  the  light. 

Disorder  passed  away ; 
Whilst  day  by  day,  came  life  and  grace, 
To  clothe  man's  future  dwelling-place. 

So  in  the  natural  soul, 

Illumined  not  from  heaven. 
Dark  shifting  shadows  vainly  roll, 

In  formless  chaos  driven; 
Whilst  sin  spreads  o'er  a  starless  night, 
Till  God  in  mercy  giveth  light. 

Then  order  is  begun, 

And  if  the  soul  give  place. 
The  new  creation  goeth  on, 

In  beauty,  glory,  grace, 
Till  the  changed  soul  becomes  so  fair. 
The  blessed  Saviour  dwelleth  there. 


N. 


The  Grammar  Lesson. — "Henry,  have  jou 
learned  your  lesson?"  inquired  Mrs.  Lincoln  one 
evening,  as  she  saw  her  son  engaged  in  reading  a 
story-book. 

"  No,  mother,  I  don't  want  to,  for  it  is  a  gram- 
mar lesson,  and  I  hate  it." 

"0  dear  1"  exclaimed  Mary,  "I  wish  mother 
would  let  you  leave  off  studying  grammar ;  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  you  scold  about  it." 

"  I  wish  she  would,"  rejoined  Henry.  "  Come, 
mother,  won't  you?  I'll  study  all  my  other  les- 
sons harder,  if  you  will.  Besides,  what  use  is 
there  in  my  studying  it?" 

"  To  teach  you  to  speak  correctly,  my  son." 

"  Is  that  all?     I'm  sure  I  can  talk  weU  enough 
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now,  without  any  help  from  old  '  Bullion's  Analy- 
tical."' 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said :  "  Henry,  when  your  bed-time  comes  this 
evening,  if  you  have  made  less  than  six  gramma- 
tical errors,  you  may  discontiime  the  study  of 
grammar  for  the  rest  of  the  term.  Mary  may 
take  notice  of  what  you  say,  and  write  down  your 
mistakes,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  will  hear  the  re- 
sult." .        ,„       .  J 

"01  thank  you  a  thousand  times !  cried 
Henry;  "  how  nicely  I  shall  get  rid  of  it.  You 
may  be  sure  I  shall  not  make  six  grammatical 
blunders  in  two  hours." 

By  and  by  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  Mary  laid 
aside  her  work,  and  took  up  a  piece  of  paper. 
Henry  glanced  at  it,  and  thought  to  himself  that 
it  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  his  chance ;  but  he  said 
pleasantly,  "Come,  Mary,  I  want  my  fate 
cided." 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  in  the  first  place,  you  said 
that  to-morrow  James  Murray  was  going  to  karn  you 
how  to  play  cricket.  That  was  wroug  ;  you  should 
have  said  he  was  going  to  teach  you.  Then  you 
told  mother  that  you  done  three  sums  wrong  this 
afternoon." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that.  I  always  forget  to  say 
did.     That's  all,  isn't  it?" 

"  No,  indeed.  When  father  came  in,  he  asked 
■who  left  the  gate  open,  and  you  replied,  '  It  was 
7W€.'  Only  yesterday  you  were  learning  the  rule 
about  active,  intransitive  and  neuter  verbs  requir- 
ing the  same  case  after  as  before  them ;  and  you 
ought  to  have  remembered  it,  and  said,  '  It  was 

"  Why,  I  never  think  of  saying,  '  It  was  I ;'  I 
always  say  'me.'" 

"  But  it  is  wrong.  A  little  while  after,  I  said 
I  had  been  writing  three  letters  to-day,  and  you 
asked,  ^Who  have  you  been  writing  to?'  Now 
you  know  that  to  is  a  preposition,  and  requires 
the  objective  case  after  it;  so  you  should  have  said 
whom." 

"  How  many  more  mistakes  are  there  on  your 
paper,"  inquired  Heury. 

"  Three,"  said  Mary. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  her  brother,  "  you  needn't 
read  any  more.  I  see  there  is  need  enough  of 
studying  grammar,  and  promise  you  I  won't  com- 
plain of  it  again  until  I  can  speak  correctly  for  an 
hour  at  least.  I'll  go  to  bed  now,  and  get  up 
bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  and  study.  Good 
night." 

My  young  reader,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Do  you 
ever  say  you  hate  grammar  ?  If  so,  1  advise  you 
to  watch  your  words  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  think 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  you 
make,  even  in  common  conversation. — Youth^s 
Companion.  ^^^^^_^ 

For  "  The  Friend." 

labonr  in  the  Ministry, 
is  may  Preach. 
"Dear  Friends  and  brethren,  apiongst  whom 
the  Vine  is  manifest,  and  who  are  by  faith  graft- 
inw  into  it,  through  and  in  which  ye  boar  fruit  to 
glorify  God,  be  wise  in  all  things,  and  harmless 
that  your  lives,  conversation  and  innocency  may 
preach,  and  reach  to  the  hearts  of  all  your  oppo 
sers  and  persecutors.  Be  faithful  and  valiant  for 
the  Truth  upon  the  earth,  and  tender  to  one 
other  in  all  convenient  outward  things,  for  that  is 
the  least  love.  Dwell  in  that  which  redeems  you 
from  the  earth,  the  power  of  God,  in  which  ye  may 
know  the  kingdom  which  is  everlasting,  and  come 
to  be  heirs  of  that ;  that  ye  may  sit  down  in  y 
own  possessions,  knowing  the  Seed  of  God,  which 


was  before  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  knowing  the  [never  have  been  altogether  of  the    Lords  own    ■. 
birth  born  of  the   Spirit.     Live  in  the  Truth,  by  i  forming,  either  as  Friends,  or  as  ministers  ot  Christ ; 
which  ye  may  see  over  that  which  stains,  corrupts,  and  now  many,  very  many,  have  embraced  some- 
cankers,  loads  and  burdens  the  creation  ;  by  which ,  thing  short  of  Him  who  remains  to  be  the  tulne^^, 
power  of  God  and  Truth,  ye  may  answer  the  Spirit!  and  are  settling  on  the  surface  of  things,— build- 
of  God   in   all,  which  the  wicked  grieve,  vex  andjing  on  the  sand,— highly  extolling  in  words,  the   .... 
quench  by  their  ungodly  lusts,  and  filthy  conver-  'One  Offering,'  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  appreciated  ijici 
sation  and  unsavory  words.     Fear  not  sufferings  with  feelings  of  adoration  and  heartfelt  gratitude,  j  ,ittf 
which  bring   to  wear   the  crown.     Fear  not  him  But  these   know   not  of  what  they   speak,  while  ilst- 
that  can  kill  the  body  only,  but  cannot  hurt  the  |  they  preach  up  a  literal  faith  in  Christ  crucified,      ; 
soul;    for   that  that   is   immortal   goes   over  him.  I  and   endeavour  to  bring  people  from  a  pure  de- 
Fear   God,  and   fear   not   him  that  can  spoil  the  pendence   on   the   leadings  and  unfoldings  of  the    : 
goods,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  inward  and  heartfelt  power  i  ;iv 
of  it.     Mind  God's  power,  and  let  your  patience  and  coming  of  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory.    Di-  jji[(.i: 
be  perfect,  and  all  your  words  seasoned  with  grace,  |  vers  ministers  of  our  Society  are  slulmg,  and  others  ■ 
that  they  may  edify  ;  by  which  ye  may  season  the  ■  are  already  gone  from  that  which  first  called  them  j 
earth,  your  hearts  being  established  in  the  same,  to  the  preparation,  and  then  did  really  bring  them. 
over  all  the  unsavory  words  and  talkers,  and  live  into  the  sacred  office.     Much  of  this  is  to  be  traced ' 
in  the  Truth  above  them.     Let  your  backs  and  j  to  their  adopting  the  views  and  sentiments  of  those  . 
cheeks  be  ready  to  the  smiters,  that  ye  may  over-  mentioned  above,  who  never  wholly  left  their  own 
come  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  may  heap  coals! works,  but  have  sought  to  bring  all  things  to  the 
of  fire  upon  their  heads.     It  is  the  good  thul  over-  jtest  of  reason,  instead   of  to  that    '  Spirit  which 
comes  the  evil,  and  the  Lamb  that  hath  the  vie-   searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God. 
tory ;  the  rough  goat  must  not  [have  it.]  A  sound,  living  ministry  is   a  blessing  to  the  ■ 

"So  let  your   moderation   be   known  unto   all  church,  especially  in  feeding  the  lambs,  and  bring- 
men,  honouriu<r  all  men,  that  is,  having  them  all  ing  them  to  Christ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  depar- 
in  esteem,  that°ye  may  set  them  in  the  way  of  sal- ,  ture  of  ministers  from  the  faith,  has  led  many  others   r^ 
vation  and  life,  that  the  power  of  God  may  come  ^  astray.     In  these  mournful  remarks  wemay  trace 
over  them,  that  -^om  nccekness  and  gentleness  may  causes  of  the  desire  to  change  the  discipline   and. 


prevail  over  the  rough,  and  in  boldness  in  the  un 
Iterable  holy  way  you  may  be  preserved;  which 
i  the  new  and  living  way,  the  light  and  life  which 

brines  into  covenant  with  God    in  which  there  is 


lay  down  some  of  the  testimonies  of  our  ancient 
Friends. 


Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  canaZ.—h.  canal 
,,,.,,,,,,.,  ^  .to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterraneao 
peace.  In  which  the  Lord  God  almighty  givcj^^^^^^  g  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  sanctioned  in  the  latter 
you  dominion,  and  preserve  you  by  his  powerinto,^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^  construction  is  not  very  probable, 
the  endless  life,  where  ye  all  may  know  happiness |j^  ^J-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jq^q  ^;,g^  ^j.  ^^^  voyaging, 
and  peace  in  the  pasture  of  lite  where  all  the  sheep  i  ^^^  ^oposed  plan  it  is  to  be  285  miles  in  length,il 
and  lambs  feed  ;  in  that  the  Lord  God  almighty  '^^^  ^^^t-^^.^^^^  ^^^^  3^  j.^^^  j^^p_^^,j^ii^yg  ^j.  ves- 1 
preserve  you  all.— G.  F.  1662."      _  _  |^^^^  ^^  ^^^  largest  and  most  unprecedented  dimen-l 

The  number  of  true  gospel  mimsters,  under  1^.^^^  j^  wilf  commence  at  Bilboa,  on  the  coast  of" 
whose  labours  the  baptizing,  searching  power  otj^^.^^^^  ^^^  proceeding  through  the  Cantabrian  ' 
the  Spirit  is  felt  opening  the  states  of  the  people  j  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  t^g  Ebro,  and  passing 
is  much  reduced.  Words  in  great  number,  with,^  Sara^ossa  and  the  Estella,  will  fall  into  the 
little  quickening  virtue,  are  furnished  by  some  tor;  j^^^j.^^_^°^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^      ^j  Alfaques  in  Catalo- 


cospel  ministry,  from  which  sincere  seekers  must 
go  away  unsatisfied  and  disappointed.  Some  ap- 
pear to  go  forth  with  prejudiced  minds,  more  actu- 
ated by  their  own  spirit  than  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
making  little  reference  to  the  necessity  of  bearing 


u — Lite  piper. 

A  curious  Bool:. — The  most  curious  book  in  the 
world  is  one  that  was  produced  in  France  about 
three  hundred  years  a;;o.     It  is  entitled  "  Liber 


the  daily  cross,  and  thereby  settling  persons  in  a  j pg^^^jg^j^  Domini  nostrfjesu  Christ!/'  and  is  tiei-' 
false  rest;  but  showing  little  sympathy  with  bur-  [^/^g^  written  nor  printed.     The  letters  are  cut  o\A 


den-bearers,  who  are  standing  for  the  Truth  and 
its  testimonies,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  modern 
Quakerism.     No  real  comfort  or  strength  is  de- 


of  the  finest  vellum,  and  being  interleaved  with 
blue  paper,  may  be  read  as  easily  as  the  best  of 
priQt.     The  material  is  of  the  most  delicate   and 


Epistle   to   Friends   that 
that   their   livi 


rived  from  those,  who  speak  as  if  there  were  noj^Q^dy  ^.j^^j^  jj^g  workmanship  exquisitely  exact, 
such  class  as  the  suffering  seed,  baptized  for  the  ,  ^^^  ^^^  labour  necessary  to  complete  the  work' 
dead,  and  abiding  with  Christ  in  his  temptations.  I     ^^^^  ^^^,^,  -^^^^  immense.     In  1640  Rodolphus  IL 


These  are  consequences  of  the  falling  away  from 
an  entire  dependence  upon  the  life  and  power  of 
Christ  inwardly  revealed,  from  whom  alone  the 
living  branches  derive  their  vigour  and  fruitful- 
ness.  It  shows  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  ministry  within  the  present  century.  May  the 
lowly  suffering  ones,  whose  reliance  is  upon  their 
Lord  and  Master,  as  he  makes  known  his  will  in 
their  hearts,  hold  fast  their  confidence  in  Him 
alone,  and  faithfully  serve  Him  in  all  that  he  re- 
quires at  their  hands. 

A  minister  has  left  the  following  in  her  memo- 
randums, dated  Seventh  month,  1834.  "For  a 
number  of  years  past  it  has  been  my  lot  to  warn 
Friends,  and  particularly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London,  against  a  spirit  of  subtlety,  that  would 
draw  us  from  an  attention  to  the  inward  manifes- 
tation of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  long  seen  that  some  of  those  most 
prominent  and   influential  characters   among   us. 


of  Germany  offered  for  it  11,000  ducats,  nearly 
equal  to  60,000  ducats  (or  dollars)  at  this  day.— 
lyjtepaper. 


THE    FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  24,  1859. 


We  believe  there  are  many  honest,  well-mean- 
ing members  in  most  parts  of  our  religious  Society, 
who  are  anxiously  looking  for  some  change  for  the 
better  in  its  condition,  but  who  often  feel  greatly 
discouraged,  and  almost  hopeless  of  there  being 
much  improvement,  from  a  fear,  which  appears 
them  well-founded,  that  no  adequate  remedy  foi 
the  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  it  can  bt 
applied  by  the  present  generation;  and  who  ap- 
pear ready  to  conclude  that  if  better  days  are  ir 


THE    FRIEND. 
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itore  for  the  Society,  tbey  will  hardly  be  seen  by 

ose  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  action. 

It  is  true  that  vital  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb  among 
IS,  and  that  the  proper  transaction  of  the  affairs 
)f  the  church  has  been  much  hurt,  and  its  a 

rown  out  of  their  right  course ;  and  it  is  well  for 
ill  the  members  to  be  made  truly  sensible  of  it, 
tnd  to  have  a  correct  sense  of  the  character  and 
xtent  of  the  evil  brought  home  to  them.  But  it 
s  possible  to  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  sad 
iondition  of  things  aroupd  us,  and  to  be  very  de 
irous  to  see  them  changed  for  the  better,  and  yet 
lot  allow  our  feelings  or  our  opinions  to  affect  us 
therwise  than  as  mere  passive  participants  in  what 
ppears  to  be  a  common  lot,  without  permitting 
hem  to  stimulate  us  to  the  performance  of  our  in- 
lividual  duty,  in  order  to  remove  the  evil,  and 
ring  about  another  and  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

Most  of  us  delight  to  recur  to  our  primitive 
friends,  and  to  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  as 
llustrating  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  religion  we 
rofess,  and  the  true  nobility  and  worth  it  confers 
n  those  who  live  up  to  it;  and  it  is  good  for  those 
'ho  think  that  Friends  have  now  much  to  bear,  to 
all  to  mind  the  deep  suffering  to  which  the  faith- 
ulness  and  zeal  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  sub- 
:cted  them  ;  for  though  the  contemplation  of  their 
irials  cannot  administer  comfort  or  diminish  our 
griefs,  it  may  yet  increase  our  willingness  to 
ear  them,  or  at  least  induce  us  to  accept  them 
ith  less  disposition  to  complain,  and  with  a  livelier 
ope  of  their  being  finally  overcome.  Hat  while 
duiirc  the  undaunted  firmness,  the  evangelical 
evotion  and  the  divine  support  and  authority 
'hich  were  the  glory  of  that  day,  and  the  adorning 
f  those  men  and  women,  we  do  not  enough  lay  to 
eart  that  the  purity  and  the  religious  stability  to 
hich  the  Society  then  attained,  were  the  result  of 
[dividual  faithfulness  to  m;iuifested  duty  in  rela- 
on  to  the  every-day  business  of  life  ;  and 
lat  obedience  was  rendered  under  circumstances 

peculiar  discouragement,  far  more  unfavourable 
lau  any  that  have  existed  since  the  Society 
lly  establiahed,   its   excellent  code  of  discipline 
ittled,   and   the  means  of  a   guarded   education 
aced  within  the  reach  of  all  the  members 

We  think  that  we  are  surrounded  with  many 
lings  very  adverse  to  a  consistent  support  of  th( 
uth,  and  that  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
ith  are  peculiarly  harassing  and  depressing,  and 
irhaps  it  is  so;  but  if  we  look  abroad  into  the 
orld  and  observe  the  multitudes  who  are  placed 
ader  circumstances,  far  more  unfavourable  to  re- 
aving a  knowledge  of  religious  truths,  and  under 
uch  greater  temptations  to  draw  them  off  from 
f'mg  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
)spel,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  conclusion  that 
ir  condition  is  far  from  being  so  low  as  in  any 
ise  to  lessen  our  re.'^ponsibility  ;  and  instead  of 
!Cupying  ourselves  with  repining  at  the  many 
i  that  are  not  as  they  once  were  and  as  they 
ight  to  be  now,  we  may  learn  that  the  fault  is  in 
irselves,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
lat  so  many  spiritual  blessings  are  still  vouch- 
fed  to  us,  that  so  many  safeguards  are  still 
rown  around  us,  and  that  so  many,  though  often 
ihecded,  incentives  to  act  our  part  aright,  are  con- 
Dually  pressing  upon  us. 

We  would  rejoice,  to  extend  availingly,  our  own 
nviction  to  all  our  readers,  that  great  as  are  the 
partures  from  the  right  way,  and  comparatively 
w  as  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  given  up  to 
rve  and  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  truth,  it  cannot 
sh  any  excuse  for  those  wlio  profess  to  mourn 
'er  the  degeneration  and  revolt  that  have  crept 
to  the  camp,  and  are  yet  deficient  in  the  per- 
rmance  of  their  individual  duty  ;    and  to  remind 


them  that  if  every  one  could  be  persuaded  simply 
to  attend  to  that,  the  reformation  so  greatly  longed 
for  would  be  accomplished. 

It  is  said,  that  when  a  Friend  was  once  com 
plaining  to  the  late  John  Cox  of  Burlington,  of 
how  badly  she  felt  because  she  was  not  more  faitli 
ful,   and   how   much   she   desired   to  be   a  bettu 
woman,  he  stopped   her,  by  saying,  "  thou  art  just 
as  good  as  thou  wishes  to  be  ;"  implying  that  if  her 
desires  were  of  the  right  kind,  they  would  lead  to 
obedience  to  manifested  duty,  and  thus,  bringing 
her  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  her  Ko- 
deemcr,  secure  the  cleansing,  sanctifying  power  of 
his  good  Spirit.     And  is  it  not  in  measure  thus  in 
^ard  to  many  who  profess  to  deplore  the  condi- 
tion of  our  beloved  Society,  that  it  is  ju-^t  as  good 
they  wish  it  to  be?     If  there  was   a  heartfelt 
desire  among  all  those  who  are  sensible  of  its  weak 
d    decrepit   state,   to   witness   its  return   to  the 
right  way  of  the  Lord,  and  a  restoration  to  its  pri- 
mitive dignity  and  influence,  would  not  each  one 
feel  him  or  herself  impelled  to   perform  the  part 
ned  to  them  individually,  in  order  to  bring  it 
back,  without  being  deterred  by  the  real  or  sup- 
posed slothfulness  of  others  ;  and  thus  each  having 
a  mind  to  the  work,"  and  building  over  against  his 
ivn  house,  the  breaches  would   be   stopped,   and 
the  walls  repaired,  even  in  troublous  times. 

Each  generation  has  its  ^Kn  work  to  accomplish 
in  both  civil  and  religious  society.  If  the  genera- 
tion now  on  the  stage  of  action  does  its  part  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  it  must  act  conformable  with 
he  great  principle  that  underlies  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  faith ;  which  is,  that  the  work  can  be 
performed  only  by  individual  members  acting  under 
the  guidance,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  omni- 
scient Head  of  the  Church.  He  sees  the  condition 
of  things  far  more  clearly  than  we  can  possibly 
conceive  them,  and  he  knows  where  and  how  the 
remedy  is  to  be  applied.  The  cause  is  his  own, 
and  if  He  condescends  to  employ  us  in  it,  it  will  be 
after  he  has  prepared  us  for  the  work ;  and  Ho 
must  determine  the  manner  and  the  time  in  which 
we  are  to  engage  in  it.  Innovations  upon  this  fun- 
damental doctrine,  and  departures  from  the  practice 
into  which  it  led  our  forefathers  and  would  lead 
us,  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  principi 
evils  with  which  the  Society  has  to  contend.  It 
the  duty  then  of  every  one  who  professes  himself 
to  be  concerned  to  preserve  the  parity  of  the  faith 
which  the  Society  holds,  to  give  diligent  heed 
ho  should  contradict  his  own  teaching,  or  by  his 
acts  and  course  of  life  lay  waste  the  efficacy  of  the 
doctrines  for  which  he  contends.  Experience  has 
long  since  proved  that  nothing  wins  the  confidence 
of  others  more  effectually  than  a  course  of  conduct 
that  corresponds  with  the  principles  of  Truth  we 
are  concerned  to  inculcate,  or  so  effectually  com- 
mends them  to  others'  adoption,  as  a  life  of  active 
virtue  and  humble  self-denial,  exemplifying  the 
possibility  of  carrying  those  principles  into  practice. 
Why  then  should  not  those  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  transmitting  to  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration the  doctrines  of  the  Society  unadulterated, 
and  its  testimonies  and  example  untarni.ihed,  wit- 
ness an  encouraging  recovery  from  its  present 
lapsed  condition!  We  believe  it  is  desired  by  very 
many,  and  fervently  prayed  for  by  not  a  few.  The 
ranks  of  the  young  and  of  the  middle  aged  are  not 
so  thinned,  but  that  a  goodly  host  might,  if  they 
were  willing  to  come,  be  brought  into  the  work. 
Knowledge  is  not  wanting,  and  there  is  both  talents 
and  energy  ample  to  effect  the  needed  reformation, 
if  we  would  permit  them  to  ''  pass  through  the  fire 
of  God's  altar,"  and  be  sanctified  for  use.  All  thatl^^^ 

acking  is  individual  faithfulness,  and  we  cannot       /uiii/. The  jirevalenl  idea 

escape  our  responsibility  tobe^in  the  work  at  once.  BnimaDucl,  the  King  of  Sardin 


There  is  danger  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
Society  is  almost  hopelessly  degenerate,  and  that 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  revival  of  an- 
cient zeal  and  faithfulness.  The  mind,  like  the 
body,  may  become  so  accustomed  to  the  desponding 
considerations  that  have  long  impressed  it,  as 
hardly  to  note  their  presence  or  take  cognizance  of 
their  paralyzing  effect ;  so  that  when  the  attention 
is  turned  to  the  circumstances  from  whi;h  those 
considerations  and  conclusions  have  sprung,  their 
very  prevalence  and  familiarity  may  reconcile  us 
to  their  continuance,  and  allay  any  solicitude  re- 
specting their  ultimate  disastrous  effects.  It  is  well 
also  for  those  young  in  years,  who  feel  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  unless  their  best  feelings  are  kept  alive  and 
fresh  by  the  renovating  power  of  Divine  Grace,  they 
will  lose  the  tenderness  of  their  sensibilities  as  they 
advance  in  age,  so  that  things  that  may  excite  an- 
guish and  alarm  while  in  the  freshness  of  youth, 
may  in  time  come  to  be  looked  upon  without  sor- 
row or  concern.  And  inasmuch  as  the  require- 
ments of  business  and  the  allurements  of  self-indul- 
gence are  continually  operating  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion away  from  what  ought  to  be  the  great  object 
of  life,  how  needful  is  it  for  all  of  us  to  allow  the 
events  of  each  day  to  recall  the  necessity  of  watch- 
fulness, and  incite  to  diligence  in  the  performance 
of  our  individual  duty,  so  that  each  one  may  be 
kept  on  the  alert  to  do  his  part  of  the  great  work, 

d  not,  when  the  dread  summons  comes,  bo  found 
sleeping  at  his  post. 

FRIEXDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL.S. 
These   seminaries  were  re-opened   at   the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  mouth  in  the  locations 
previously  occupied  by  them.     Friends  generally 
,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  well  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  these  schools,  which  is  to  afford  our  young 
ibers  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  good  edu- 
cation without  exposure  to  the  many  unfavourable 
Uuences  inseparable  from   ordinary  school."",   aa 
generally  conducted. 

The  schools  are,  it  is  believed,  now  furnished  with 
well  qualified  teachers,  and  with  the  requisite 
facilities  for  imparting  instructions  in  such  branches 
of  learning,  as  go  to  form  a  sound  and  liberal  course 
of  education.  The  prices  charged  for  tuition  are 
very  low  for  the  kind  of  instruction  given.  Friends 
within  reach  of  the  schools  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded 
in  the  education  of  their  children. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
ErnoPE. — News  from  England  to  Ninth  mo.  3d. 
The  ste.imshi|)  Persia,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the  3d, 
id  not  arrive  at  New  York  until  the  19lh  inst.  Soon 
Iter  leaving  port,  she  encountered  a  violeut  storm,  and 
n  the  5th  a  portion  of  her  machinery  gave  way,  mak- 
ig  it  necessary  to  lie  to  for  repairs  until  the  lUk  inst., 
when  she  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

The  Great  Eastern  was  to  leave  her  moorings  in  the 
Thames  on  the  6th  inst.  Her  dejiarture  for  America  is 
postponed  until  the  29th  inst. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  on  a  visit 
Scotland. 

The  builders'  strike  in  London  still  continued.    There 
a  counter  movement  against  the  strike  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  workmen,  which  was  sustained  by  ibe  em- 
ployers. 

The  London  money  market  was  more  active.  ConsoU 
i.  The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstulfs 
'.re  without  material  change. 

y/ic  Zurich  Conference. — This    body  appeared  to  be 

making  slow  progress  in  its  business.     At  its  meeting, 

le  1st  instant,  the  regulation  of  certain  points  re- 

g  to  the  limits  of  Lomljardian  frontiers,  and  the  ."e- 

lion  of  the  civil  aud  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  were 


is,  that  Victor 
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of  Central  Italy,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  great 
Powers.  The  Queen  of  Spain  had  sent  protests  to  va- 
rious courts  in  Europe  against  the  eviction  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  her  Bourbon  cousin.  The  revolutionary  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  very  strong  in  the  Papal  dominions. 
It  was  believed  the  government  would  soon  attempt  to 
re-establish  its  authority  by  force.  The  Pope  had  an 
army  of  between  7500  and  8000  men,  4000  of  whom  were 
Swiss. 

£<;/^mm.— Intermittent  fevers  were  fearfully  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  Belgium.  The  prevalence  of  the  ma- 
lady is  attributed  to  the  want  of  water  in  the  ditches, 
which  consequently  exhale  a  deleterious  and  noisome 
effluvia. 

France. — It  has  been  decided,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  class  of  1853,  shall 
be  discharged  with  six  mouths'  leave,  which  at  its  ex- 
piration may  be  converted  into  renewable  furloughs. 
The  French  funds  continue  firm,  and  in  good  credit. 

Austria. — None  of  the  reform  measures  announced  in 
the  ministerial  programme,  have  yet  been  carried  out. 
It  is  proposed  to  grant  the  Jews  some  additional  privi- 
leges, the  chief  of  which  will  be  the  right  to  hold  real 
estate  in  the  larger  towns. 

Sussia. — Since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon 
the  press  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  journals  of  that  city  dis- 
cuss public  questions  with  much  freedom  and  ability. 
In  a  recent  article  on  Italian  aflfairs,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Gazette  declared,  "  The  Pope  will  always  be  a  despot  in 
religious,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  secular  affairs, 
This  is  a  necessity  imposed  on  the  former  by  the  very 
principle  of  Catholicism,  and  on  the  latter  by  the  histo- 
rical Constitution  of  the  State." 

The  Summer  in  Europe.— Letters  from  England  state 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  had  been  unusually 
warm.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  thermometer  had 
been  higher  than  ever  known ;  98  deg.,  it  is  said,  was  a 
common  range. 

The  Ausirian  Losse.'s. — According  to  an  official  returr 
of  the  Austrian  government  lately  published,  the  tota 
loss  of  the  army  in  Italy,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, was  1164  officers  and  48,500  men. 

The  Aurora  and  the  Telegraph. — A  London  paper  of 
the  2d  says:  Electric  communication  with  all  q 
was   singularly   disturbed   and   very   uncertain   to-day, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric  influence. 

United   States.— TAe    Boundary  Dijficulty.—  Uewt 
Gen.  Scott  has  been  ordered  to  depart  without  delay  for 
the  seat  of  difficulties  in  the  north-western  boundary 
Upon  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  he  is  to  be  taken  on 
to  his  destination  by  special  steamer,  unless  the  regular 
one  for  carrying  the  mail  is  ready  to  depart.     It  i 
posed  that  the  result  of  Gen.  Scott's  mission  will 
joint  occupancy  of  the  disputed  territory  until  the 
tion  of  boundary  is  settled  by  negotiation.     It  is  stated 
that  no  instructions  were  sent  to  Gen.  Harney  respect- 
ing the  Island  of  San  Juan,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  administration  believes  his  course  precipitate. 

The  Revenue. — The  revenue  from  customs  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  not  exceed  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars. 
The  amount  in  the  Treasury  last  week  was  84,728,000. 
New  York — Mortality  last  week,  481;  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  268  ;  natives  of  the  United  States,  3(i8  ; 
deaths  from  violence,  26.  The  number  of  immigrants 
arrived  at  this  port  the  present  year,  up  to  the  14th  inst., 
was  53,998  ;  to  same  date  in  1858,  the  number  was  57.- 
267.  President  Mora,  of  Costa  Rica,  has  arrived  in  New 
York,  an  exile.  Mora's  guidance  has  given  character, 
strength  and  prosperity  to  the  little  State  over  which  he 
ruled,  but  a  "revolution,"  such  as  the  Spanish  American 
republics  are  accustomed  to,  displaced  and  drove  him 
from  the  country. 

Philadelphia. — Reported  mortality  last  week,  108.  The 
returns  are  incomplete,  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
storm  on  the  17th  inst.,  which  prevented  the  reports  from 
some  of  the  more  distant  cemeteries  from  being  sent  in 
proper  season.  They  will  be  added  to  next  week's  re- 
port. The  coal  trade  of  the  present  year,  so  far,  is  about 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  tons,  which  is  more  than  ht 
a  million  greater  than  last  year  to  the  same  time. 

Chicago. — This  city  was  visited  with  a  terrible  confl 
gration   on   the  night  of  the  15th  inst.     The  property 
destroyed  was  valued  at  about  $500,000. 

Cincinnati. — From  the  yearly  published  statement  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  city,  it  ajipears  that  the 
value  of  exports  last  year  was  $91,906,506.  Th( 
ducts  of  all  the  various  manufacturing'  departments  of 
Cincinnati,  are  valued  for  the  present  year  at  $112,000,- 
000. 

The  Cotton  Crop. — The  crop  of  the  sea.son  just  closed 
is  stated  to  be  3,851,481  bales,  being  32.S,ti36  in  exfes: 
of  the  largest  year  on  record.  The  consumption  of  tb( 
world,  however,  has  kept  up  with  this  large  yield,  am 


price  obtained  by  the  planter  has  been  even 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year. 

New  OWcans.^Comraissioners  have  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  construction  of  a  levee  for 
the  protection  of  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Louisiana 
and  Southern  Arkansas.     This  measure  has  been  found 

be  absolutely  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  great 

destruction  of  property  almost  annually  swept  away  by 

of  the  river      The  exports  from  this  port  for  the 

last  year  amount  to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 


The  Tea  Trade.^the  imports  of  green  tea  into  the 
United  States,  from  all  the  ports  in  China,  for  the  year 
ending  Seventh  mo.  Ist,  1859,  were  19,006,008  pounds; 
of  black  tea,  12,200,079  pounds. 

Louisiana. — The  recent  statutes  of  this  State,  in  rela- 
tion to  free  coloured  persons,  went  Into  effect  on  the  Ist 
inst.  By  this  law  all  such  persons  born  without  the 
State,  must  leiive  it  within  sixty  days  of  the  above  date, 
or  go  into  slavery — being  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
masters  in  the  event  of  taking  the  latter  alternative 

Connecticut  Tohacco. — The  crop  of  this  year  is  valued 
at  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  Western  Corn  Crop.—\a  Caspar  county,  Indiana, 
this  year's  corn  w.as  in  market  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  month,  a  solid  well  matured  grain,  probably  the 
earliest  growth  and  gathering  of  corn  ever  noticed 
Northern  Indiana.  The  Illinois  State  Journal  says,  that 
sales  of  corn  in  the  field  have  been  made  to  some  extent, 
at  $5  and  $6  per  acre. 

Abolition  Journals  in  Slave  Stales.— There  are  now  ten 
anti-slavery  papers  printed  in  English,  in  the  slave  State: 
and  eight  in  German.  Of  these  eighteen,  nine  are  pub 
lished  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Miscellaneous. — Irish  Remittances  Home. — It  is  state 
on  authority,  that  the  amount  of  money  remitted  home 
by  Irish  people  resident  in  America,  last  year,  for  th 
purpose  of  assisting  iheir  friends  to  emigrate,  wa 
.$2,360,000.  For  the  ten  years  preceding,  the  amoun 
remitted  was  $49,680,000.  " 

Births  in  England.— la  England,  from  1845  to  IBS'! 
both  included,  thirteen  years,  7,313,287  children  were 
born  in  wedlock,  and  520,704  out  of  wedlock. 

Fire  at  Halifax,  N.  S.-On  the  10th  inst.,  about  fifty 
buildings  and  a  great  quantity  of  merchandise  were  de 
stroyed  by  fire.     The  estimated  loss,  $600,000. 

Missionaries  for  Japan. — The  North  Carolina  Christian 
Advocate  states,  that  five  missionaries  from  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Church  will  soon  sail  for  Japan. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  $1,  to  52,  vol. 
32,  and  for  John  Gibbons,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  David  Lup- 
ton,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  David  Ball,  0.,  $3,  to  6,  vol.  33  ; 
rom  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  M.  J.  Fawcett,  $2,  vol. 
11,  for  L.  B.  Walker,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32,  for  Jos.  Whin- 
ery,  $4,  vols.  32  and  33,  for  Stacy  Cook  and  Jos.  Paint- 
er, $2  each,  vol.  33. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  .Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend  the 
Bo.^rding-School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth-day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  seven 

;lock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  four  o'clock, 

id  that  on  Admissions,  at  five  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  same 
day. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination    at  the  School  com- 

ences  on  Third-day  morning  of  the  same  week,  and 
closes  on  Fifth-day  afternoon. 

Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859.  Joel  EvAug,  Clerk. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezeb  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  th 
7th   of  Eleventh  month.     Those   who   intend  to  enter 
children  as  pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early  applic 
tion  to  David  Roiikrts,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
to  Joseph  Scattkrgood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  .\rih  stre 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Eighth  month,  1859. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  on  ths 
26th  of  Seventh  month  last,  Joseph  Stanton,  in  tha 
48th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Stillwater  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  that  faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  through 
submission  to  its  heart-changing  power,  he  Was  pre* 
pared  to  be  useful  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  church, 

for  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  sta-.^ 
tion  of  an  elder.     On  several  occasions  he  went  as  co 

lion  to  Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry,  feeling  hiSf  *Q] 
nd  engaged  to  support  the  views  of  christian  doctrine 
held  by  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, as  well  as  the  testimonies  arising  out  of  them,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  wholesome  order  .and  dis- 
cipline settled  among  us  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth.  As  ia 
active  life  he  kept  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  in  his  f*' 
last  illness,  under  the  sufferings  of  a  very  afflicted  ta- 
ernacle,  his  heart  was  often  lifted  up  in  aspirations  to 
the  Lord,  as  evinced  by  ejaculations,  such  as  "  Oh,  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me."  "  Oh,  Lord,  release  me  from 
my  sufferings,  in  thine  own  due  and  appointed  time." 
"  Sweet  Jesus,  come  and  receive  me."  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  close,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  passing  through 
Jordan,"  and  again  said,  "  Oh,  death,  where  is  thy  sting; 
oh,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory."  Thus  he  passed  away 
from  this  scene  of  probation  and  suffering,  we  trust,! 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Redeemer,! 
to  mingle  with  the  innumerable  company,  which  havel 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robesl 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  1 

,  at  his  residence  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  on  the  16tli|L_, 

day  of  Eighth  mo.,  last,  Benjamin  Clendenon,  in  the  64tU 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Stillwater  .Monthly  Meeting  ,  i;ll  I 
of  Friends.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  uprightness 
and  integrity  in  his  transactions  with  others,  illustrative 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  precept, — "  Whatsoever  things 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them."  From  early  life  he  warmly  espoused 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the  African  n 
and  was  conscientious  in  refraining  from  the  use  of  the 
products  of  unrequited  and  compulsory  labour.  Whilst 
enjoying  peaceful  feelings  in  making  this  sacrifice  him- 
self, he  was  much  preserved  from  censoriousness  towardsi 
others,  who  did  not  see  that  they  were  called  upon  to^ 
make  the  same  sacrifice.  In  his  last  illness,  it  was  very,  jij; 
observable  how  fully  he  was  brought  into  resignation  to, 
the  Divine  will ;  several  times  saying  to  the  same  imi 
port  as  he  did  on  one  occasion  to  a  friend,  who  paid  I 
a  visit,  •'  If  I  know  my  own  feelings,  I  have  not  for 
last  ten  days  had  any  choice  as  to  life  or  death."  Through 
the  redeeming  love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  wo 
trust  that  on  his  decease  the  Scripture  language  is  ap- 
plicable, "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 
,  on  the  26th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Micajah 
,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Still- 
water Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

at  the  residence   of  her  parents.   Sugar  River, 

Montgomery  county,  Indiana,  on  the  19lh  of  Eighth  mo., 

1859,  Amy  Smith,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Ruth  Smith, 

the  30th  year  of  her  age.     Having  been  in  a  declining 

state  of  health  for  many  months,  she  uttered  divers 

pressions  which  bespoke  her   desire  that  she  might  be 

ade  meet  for  an  .admittance  into  a  mansion  of  rest, 

hen   the  conflicts    of   mortality  were   over.     Several 

mes,  on  reviving  from  sinking  spells  in  which  she  ap- 

peared  to  be  going,  she  appealed  to  her   Lord  that  if  >>'■• 

as  anything  more  necessary  to   fit  her  for  thwllit 

solemn  change,  to  m.ake  it  known  to  her,  and  grant 

me,  and  she  would  endeavour  to  do  it,  for  it  was  her 
desire  to  be  prepared  to  rest  in  his  fold.  After  having 
passed  a  trying  night  from  severe  coughing,  she  said  it 
was  all  for  her  good,  and  that  the  serpent  had  not  been 
able  to  tempt  her  to  complain  or  murmur  ;  that  her 
prospects  were  bright,  and  she  believed  she  would  i 
time  be  admitted  into  that  happy  place,  where  she  woul 
be  forever  at  rest.  On  her  physician  querying  of  he 
whether  her  peace  was  made,  as  he  thought  her  tin 
here  was  short,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  yes,  and  I  have  prayed 
for  an  easy  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shade 
death."  A  few  days  before  her  close,  being  very  weak, 
she,  with  a  faint  voice,  told  her  father  that  her  work 
was  all  done,  and  that  she  was  clear  of  everything  i 
this  world;  and  a  short  time  before  she  passed  away, 
she  said  her  prospects  of  happiness  were  still  bright. 
Her  prayers  for  an  easy  passage  were  mercifully  granted; 
for  she  went  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep.  She 
a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  and  loved  to  read  th» 
Scriptures,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  ancient  doc< 
trines  and  principles  of  Friends. 


PILE  A.  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennssylvania  Bank, 
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istage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
tha,  it'  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
y  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  mouths,  if 
in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


iso  and  Progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(Concluded  from  pago  IS.) 

(therefore,  O  ye  young  men  and  women !  look 
e  rock  of  your  fathers.  There  is  no  other 
but  him,  no  other  light  but  his,  no  other  grace 
his,  nor  spirit  but  his,  to  convince  you,  quicken 
comfort  you ;  to  lead,  guide  and  preserve  you 
iod's  everlasting  kingdom.  So  will  you  be  pos- 
jrs  as  well  as  professors  of  the  truth,  embracing 
ot  only  by  education,  but  judgment  and  con- 
ion  ;  from  a  sense  begotten  in  your  souls, 
h  the  operation  of  the  eternal  Spirit  and 
of  God  ;  by  which  you  may  come  to  be  the 
I  of  Abraham,  through  faith,  and  the  circum- 
<n  not  made  with  hands;  and  so  heirs  of  the 
nise  made  to  the  fathers,  of  an  incorruptible 
n  :  that,  as  I  said  before,  a  generation  you 
be  to  God,  holding  up  the  profession  of  the 
ed  truth  in  the  lite  and  power  of  it.  For 
ality  in  religion  is  nauseous  to  God  and  good 
;  and  tiie  more  so,  where  any  form  or  appear- 
!  has  been  new  and  peculiar,  and  begun  and 
itised  upon  a  principle,  with  an  uncommon  zeal 
strictness.  Therefore  I  say,  for  you  to  fall 
and  formal,  and  continue  the  profession,  with- 
that  salt  and  savour  by  which  it  is  come  to 
lin  a  good  report  among  men,  is  not  to  answer 
I's  love,  or  your  parents'  care,  or  the  mind  of 
h  in  yourselves,  or  in  those  that  are  without  : 
,  though  they  will  not  obey  the  truth,  have 
t  and  sense  enough  to  see  if  they  do  that  mat 
ofession  of  it.  For  where  the  divine  virtue  of 
not  felt  in  the  soal,  and  waited  for  and  lived 
mpcrfections  will  quickly  break  out,  and  show 
Qselves,  and  detect  the  unfaithfulness  of  such 
ions,  and  that  their  insides  arc  not  seasoned 
the  nature  of  that  holy  principle  which  they 
ss. 
therefore,  dear  children,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
t  your  eyes  at  the  temptations  and  allurements 
his  low  and  perishing  world,  and  not  suffer  your 
ctions  to  be  captivated  by  those  lusts  and  vani- 
,  that  your  fathers,  for  the  truth's  sake,  long 
:e  turned  their  backs  upon ;  but  as  you  believe 
3  be  the  truth,  receive  it  into  your  hearts,  that 
may  become  the  children  of  God  ;  so  that  it 
J  never  be  said  of  you,  as  the  Evangelist 
;es  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  that  Christ,  the  true 
ht,  "  came  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him 
;  but  to  as  many  as  reotived  hiui,  to  them  gave 


he  power  to  become  the  children  of  God  ;  which 
were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  :"  a  most  close 
and  comprehensive  passage  to  this  occasion.  You 
exactly  and  peculiarly  answer  to  those  professing 
Jews,  in  that  you  bear  the  name  of  God's  people, 
by  being  the  children,  and  wearing  of  the  form  of 
God's  people.  And  He,  by  his  Light  in  you,  may 
be  very  well  said  to  come  to  his  own,  and  if  you 
obey  it  not,  but  turn  your  backs  upon  it,  and  walk 
after  the  vanities  of  your  minds,  you  will  be  of 
those  that  "  received  him  not;"  which  I  pray  God 
may  never  be  your  case  and  judgment;  but  that 
you  may  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  many  and 
great  obligations  you  lie  under  to  the  Lord  for  his 
love,  and  to  your  parents  for  their  care ;  and  with 
all  your  heart,  and  all  your  soul,  and  all  your 
strength,  turn  to  the  Lord,  to  his  gift  and  Spirit 
in  you,  and  hear  his  voice  and  obey  it,  that  you 
may  seal  to  the  testimony  of  your  fathers,  by  the 
truth  and  evidence  of  your  own  experience ;  that 
your  children's  children  may  bless  you,  and  the 
Lord  lor  you,  as  those  that  delivered  a  faithful 
example,  as  well  as  record  of  the  truth  of  God 
unto  them.  So  will  the  gray  hairs  of  your  dear 
parents,  yet  alive,  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy, 
to  see  you  the  posterity  of  truth,  as  well  as  theirs, 
md  that  not  only  their  nature,  but  spirit  shall  live 
n  you  when  they  are  gone. 

i  shall  conclude  this  account  with  a  few  words 
0  those  that  are  not  of  our  communion,  into  whose 
hands  this  may  come  ;  especially  those  of  our  own 
nation. 

Friends,  as  you  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam,  and  my  brethren  after  the  flesh,  often  and 
earnest  have  been  my  desires  and  prayers  to  God 

your  behalf,  that  you  may  come  to  know  your 
Creator  to  be  your  Redeemer  and  llestorer  to  the 
holy  image,  tliat  through  sin  you  have  lost,  by  the 
power  and  Spirit  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  hath  given  for  the  light  and  life  of  the  world. 
And  Oh !  that  you,  who  are  called  ehristians, 
would  receive  him  into  your  hearts  !  For  there  it 
is  you  want  him,  and  at  that  door  he  standi 
knocking  that  you  might  let  him  in,  but  you  do 
not  open  to  him.  You  arc  full  of  other  guests,  so 
that  a  manger  is  his  lot  among  you  now,  as  well 
as  of  old.  Yet  you  are  full  of  profession, 
the  Jews  when  ho  came  among  them,  who  knew 
him  not,  but  rejected  and  evilly  entreated  him.  So 
that  if  you  come  not  to  the  possession  and  expcri 
ence  of  what  you  profess,  all  your  formality  in  re- 
ligion will  stand  you  in  no  stead  in  the  day  of 
God's  judgment. 

I  beseech  you,  ponder  with  yourselves  your 
eternal  condition,  and  see  what  title,  what  ground 
and  foundation  you  have  for  your  Christianity  ;  if 
more  than  a  profession,  and  an  historical  belief  of 
the  gospel.  Have  you  known  the  baptism  of  fire, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  fan  of  Christ  that 
winnows  away  the  chaff  in  your  minds,  and  carnal 
lusts  and  affections? — that  divine  leaven  of  the 
kingdom,  that,  being  received,  leavens  tlie  whole 
lump  of  man,  sanctifying  him  throughout  in  body, 
soul,  and  spirit';  If  this  be  not  the  ground  of  your 
confidence,  you  arc  iu  a  miserable  estate. 


You  will  say,  perhaps,  "  That  though  you  arc 
.sinners,  and  live  in  daily  commission  of  sin,  and 
are  not  sanctified,"  .as  I  have  been  speaking,  "  yet 
you  have  faith  in  Christ,  who  has  borne  the  curse 
for  you,  and  in  him  you  are  complete  by  faith,  his 
righteousness  being  imputed  to  you." 

But,  my  Friends,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  de- 
ceive yourselves  in  so  important  a  point  as  is  that 
of  your  immortal  souls.  If  you  have  true  faith  in 
Christ,  your  faith  will  make  you  clean  :  it  will 
sanctity  you;  for  the  saints'  faith  was  their  vic- 
tory of  old.  15y  this  they  overcame  sin  within,  and 
nful  men  without.  And  if  thou  art  in  Christ, 
thou  walkest  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spi- 
hose  fruits  are  manifest.  Yea,  thou  art  a 
new  creature;  new  made,  new  fashioned,  after 
God's  will  and  mould.     Old  things  are  done  away, 

d  behold,  all  things  are  become  new  ;  new  love, 
desires,  will,  affections,  and  practices.  It  is  not 
any  longer  thou  that  livest.thou  disobedient,  carnal, 
worldly  one ;  but  it  is  Christ  that  liveth  in  thee ; 
and  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  thy  eternal  gain ; 
because  thou  art  assured  that  thy  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  thy  mortal,  immortality, 
and  that  thou  hast  a  glorious  house,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  that  will  never  wax  old  or  pass  away.  All 
this  follows  being  in  Chri.-t,  as  heat  follows  fire, 
and  light  the  sun. 

Therefore  have  a  care  how  you  presume  to  rely 
upon  such  a  notion,  as  that  you  are  in  Chri-St, 
whilst  in  your  old  fallen  nature.  For  what  com- 
munion hath  light  with  darkness,  or  Christ  with 
Belial  1  Hear  what  the  beloved  disciple  tells  you : 
"  If  we  say  wo  have  fellowship  with  God,  and  walk 
in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  That 
is,  if  we  go  on  in  a  sinful  way,  are  captivated  by 
our  carnal  affections,  and  are  not  converted  to 
God,  we  walk  in  darkness,  and  cannot  possibly,  in 
that  state,  have  any  fellowship  with  God.  Christ 
clothes  them  with  his  righteousness,  that  receive 
his  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  deny  themselves,  and 
take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  him.  Christ's 
righteousness  makes  men  inwardly  holy;  of  holy 
minds,  wills,  and  practices.  It  is  not  the  less 
Christ's,  because  we  have  it ;  for  it  is  ours,  not  by 
nature,  but  by  faith  and  adoption.  It  is  the  gift 
of  God.  But  still,  though  not  ours,  as  of  or  from 
ourselves,  (for  in  that  sense  it  is  Christ's,  for  it  is 
of  and  from  him,)  yet  it  is  ours,  and  must  he  ours 
in  possession,  eflieacy  and  enjoyment,  to  do  us  any 
good ;  or  Christ's  righteousness  will  profit  us  no- 
thing. It  was  after  this  manner  that  he  was  made, 
to  the  primitive  christians,  righteousness,  sanctifi- 
cation,  justification  and  redemption;  and  if  ever 
you  will  have  the  comfort,  kernel  and  marrow  of 
the  christian  religion,  thus  you  must  come  to  learn 
and  obtain  it. 

Now,  my  Friends,  by  what  you  have  read,  you 
may  perceive  that  God  has  visited  a  poor  people 
among  you  with  this  saving  knowledge  and  testi- 
mony :  whom  he  has  upheld  and  increased  to  this 
day,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  opposition  they  have 
met  withal.  Despise  not  the  meanness  of  this  ap- 
pearance. It  was,  and  yet  is  (we  know)  a  day  of 
small  things,  and  of  small  account  with  toomanyj 
and  many  hard  and  ill  names  are  given  to  it.  But 
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it  is  of  God,  it  came  from  him  because  it  leads  to 
bim.  Tliis  we  know,  but  we  cannot  make  anotber 
to  know  it,  unless  he  will  take  the  same  way  to 
know  it  that  we  took.  The  world  talks  of  God, 
but  what  do  they  do  ?  They  pray  for  power,  but 
reject  the  principle  in  which  it  is.  If  you  would 
know  God,  and  worship  and  serve  God  as  you 
should  do,  you  must  come  to  the  means  he  has 
ordained  and  given  for  that  purpose.  Some  seek 
it  in  books,  some  in  learned  men ;  but  what  they 
look  for  is  in  themselves,  though  not  of  themselves; 
but  they  overlook  it.  The  voice  is  too  still,  the 
seed  too'  small,  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness. 
They  are  abroad,  and  so  cannot  divide  the  spoil. 
But  the  woman  that  lost  her  silver,  found  it  at 
home,  after  she  had  lighted  her  candle  and  swept 
her  house.  Do  you  so  too,  and  you  shall  find  what 
Pilate  wanted  to  know,  viz.  Tnitli, :  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  so  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  light  of  Christ  within,  who  is  the  light  of 
the  world,  (and  so  a  light  to  you,  that  tells  you  the 
truth  of  your  condition,)  leads  all,  that  take  heed 
unto  it,  out  of  darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light. 
i'or  light  grows  upon  the  obedient ;  it  is  "  sown  for 
the  righteous,"  and  their  way  is  a  shining  light, 
that  shines  forth  more  and  more  to  the  perfect 
day. 

Wherefore,  0  Friends,  turn  in,  turn  in,  I  beseech 
you.  Where  is  the  poison,  there  is  the  antidote  : 
there  you  want  Christ,  and  there  you  must  find 
him  ;  and  blessed  be  God,  there  you  may  find  him. 
Seek  and  you  shall  find,  I  testify  to  God.  But 
then  you  must  seek  aright,  with  your  whole  heart, 
as  men  that  seek  for  their  lives,  yea,  for  their  eter- 
nal lives ;  diligently,  humbly,  patiently,  as  those 
that  can  taste  no  pleasure,  comfort  or  satisfaction, 
in  anything  else,  unless  you  find  him  whom  your 
souls  desire  to  know  and  love  above  all.  Oh  !  it 
is  a  travail,  a  spiritual  travail,  let  the  carnal,  pro- 
fane world,  think  and  say  as  it  will.  And  through 
this  path  you  must  walk  to  the  city  of  God,  that 
has  eternal  foundations,  if  ever  you  will  come  there. 

Well !  and  what  does  this  blessed  light  do  for 
you?  Why,  first,  it  sets  all  your  sins  in  order  be- 
lore  you  :  it  detects  the  spirit  of  this  world  in  all 
its  baits  and  allurements,  and  shows  how  man  came 
to  fall  fiom  God,  and  the  fallen  estate  he  is  iu. 
Secondly,  it  begets  a  sense  and  sorrow,  in  such  as 
believe  iu  it,  for  this  fearful  lapse.  You  will  then 
sec  him  distinctly  whom  you  have  pierced,  and  all 
the  blows  and  wounds  you  have  given  him  by  your 
disobedience,  and  how  you  have  made  him  to  serve 
with  your  sins ;  and  you  will  weep  and  mourn  for 
it,  and  your  sorrow  will  be  a  godly  sorrow. 
Thirdly,  after  this  it  will  bring  you  to  the  holy 
watch,  to  take  care  that  you  do  so  no  more,  and 
that  the  enemy  surprise  you  not  again.  Then 
thoughts,  as  well  as  words  and  works,  will  come  to 
judgment;  which  is  the  way  of  holiness,  in  which 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  do  walk.  Here  you  will 
come  to  love  God  above  all,  and  your  neighbours 
as  yourselves.  Nothing  hurts,  nothing  harms,  no- 
thing makes  afraid  on  this  holy  mountcin.  Now 
ynu  come  to  be  Christ's  indeed  ;  for  you  are  his  in 
nature  and  spirit,  and  not  your  own.  And  when 
you  are  thus  Christ's,  then  Christ  is  yours,  and  not 
before.  And  here  communion  with  the  Father,  and 
with  the  Son  you  will  know,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  blood  of  cleansing,  even  the  blood  of  Jesus 
'Christ,  that  immaculate  Lamb,  which  speaks  bet- 
ter things  than  the  blood  of  Abel ;  and  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin  the  consciences  of  those  that 
through  the  living  faith,  come  to  be  sprinkled  with 
it,  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God. 

To  conclude,  behold  the  testimony  and  doctrine 
of  the  people  called  Quakers  1  Behold  their  prac- 
tice and  discipline  1     And  behold  the  blessed  man 


and  men  (at  least  many  of  them)  that  were  sent  of 
God  in  this  excellent  work  and  service !  All  which 
is  more  particularly  expressed  in  the  Annals  of  that 
man  of  God,  which  I  do  lieartily  recommend  to  my 
readers'  most  serious  perusal  ;  and  beseech  Al- 
mighty God,  that  his  blessing  may  go  along  with 
both,  to  the  convincement  of  many,  as  yet  stran- 
gers to  this  holy  dispensation ;  and  also  to  the  edi- 
fication of  God's  church  in  general :  who  for  his 
manifold  and  repeated  mercies  and  blessings  to  his 
people  in  this  day  of  his  great  love,  is  worthy  ever 
to  have  the  glory,  honour,  thanksgiving  and  re- 
nown ;  and  be  it  rendered  and  ascribed  with  fear 
and  reverence,  through  him  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased,  his  beloved  Son  and  Lamb,  our  light  and 
life,  that  sits  with  him  upon  the  throne,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen, 

Says  one  that  God  has  long  since  mercifully  fa- 
voured with  his  fatherly  visitation,  and  who  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  and  call ;  to 
whom  the  way  of  truth  is  more  lovely  and  precious 
than  ever,  and  who,  knowing  the  beauty  and  bene- 
fit of  it  above  all  worldly  treasure,  has  chosen  it 
for  his  chiefcst  joy ;  and  therefore  recommends  it 
to  thy  love  and  clioice,  because  he  is  with  great 
sincerity  and  affection.       Thy  Soul's  Friend, 

William  Penn. 


I'-rom  '•  Uoine  Life  in  GermaDy." 

Tlie  Kanhc  Hans, 

OR    HOME    AMOStt    TUE    FLOWERS. 

I  went  out  this  morning  to  visit  one  of  the  Ham- 
burg Institutions,  which  has  interested  me  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  city.  And  I  know  of  no 
similar  institution  in  any  land,  commenced  on  this 
plan,  or  carried  on  witli  such  wonderful  practical 
skill,  and  such  wide-reaching  benevolence.  I  see 
however  that  the  French  government  have  imitated 
it,  in  a  grand  school  of  the  kind,  established  in 
JMettrai;  I  speak  of  the  Hamburg  Rauhe  Haus, 
(Bough  House,)  a  large  vagrant  school,  estab- 
lished by  —  Wichern,  iu  1833. 

An  omnibus  ride  of  three  miles  carried  me  to 
its  neighbourhood,  and  after  a  walkthrough  a  plea- 
sant wooded  lane,  I  reached  the  place.  The  whole 
looked  as  little  like  the  usual  home  for  vagrants' 
as  is  possible.  I  saw  no  squads  of  boys  walking 
demurely  about ;  there  were  no  heavy-looking 
overseers,  discoursing  piously  of  the  number  whom 
Providence  had  committed  to  tiieir  charge,  and 
thinking  of  their  pockets  ;  and  there  was  not  even 
the  invariable  home  for  forsaken  children — the 
huge  stone  building,  with  one  bare  sunny  court- 
yard. The  idea  seems  to  have  been  here,  that  to 
those  who  have  no  home  of  their  own,  as  much  as 
possible  should  be  given  of  the  home  which  God 
has  prepared  for  all. 

It  was  a  large,  open  garden,  full  of  trees,  and 
walks,  and  flowers,  and  beds  for  vegetables,  while 
on  each  side  stretched  away  green  corn-fields. 
Among  the  trees  there  were  some  dozen  plain, 
comfortable  little  wood  houses,  like  old-fashioned 
farm-houses,  scattered  about,  aud  one  quiet,  shaded 
chapel.  The  boys  visible  outside,  were  busy  clean- 
ing the  flower-beds,  or  working  in  the  harvest 
field  ;  some  also  repairing  fences  and  buildings. 

I  walked  up  to  the  largest  of  the  houses,  and 
was  directed  pleasantly  by  a  lad  to  —  Wiclicrn's 
rooms.  *•*  *  The  name  "  Rough  House,'' for  this 
place,  originated,  he  informs  me,  seventeen  years 
ago,  when  he  took  a  little  broken-down  farm-house 
here,  to  try.  if  he  could  start,  on  a  new  plan,  a 
school  for  vagraut  children.  It  were  better  called 
now  "  The  Home  among  the  Flowers."  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  place  is  the  dividing  the 
children  into  families.  In  each  of  the  little  houses 
I  visited,  is  a  family  group  of  some  twelve  children, 


managed  by  a  young  man,  (an  "  overseer,")  wii 
two    assistants.       The    overseers    are    theologic 
students,  who   have   some  way  imbibed   the  idc  ,: 
that  two  or  three  years  practical  labour  among  tljj 
helpless  and   forsaken,  is  quite  as  good  a  prepari 
tion   for   their   duties,    as  preaching   to   admirit 
audiences,  or  laying  up  a  complete  system  of  ant 
quated    dogmas.       The    "  assistants''    are    youi 
men — farmers   or   mechanics  of  a  religious  tur 
who  intend  to  spend  their  lives  in  this  kind  of  wor. 
They  are  employed   at  first  on  the  most  commc 
out-door  labour  ;   then  are  placed  in  the  differei 
work-shops  to  learn  and  afterwards  to  direct ;  ne: 
are  admitted   to   a  care   of  the   boys  within  tl 
houses,  and  are  taught  by  the  overseers  the  varioi  '>'; 
needed  branches  of  education,  and  finally  take 
share  with  the  principal,  in  the  general  supervisic;  * 
of  the  institution. 

After  a  four  or  six  years'  course  here,  they  ai 
seut  abroad  to  preside  or  assist  in  similar  institi 
tious  through  Germany.  They  are  mostly  su 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  by  their  o?\ 
labour  ;  there  are  twenty-three  here  now.  Wichei 
says  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them,  ai 
that  they  have  been  sent  for  even  from  Russi 
for  orphan  asylums,  houses  of  correction,  ragg( 
schools  and  the  like ;  and  that  some  are 
preaching  among  the  emigrants  in  America. 

The  matter  of  principal  interest,  of  course,  w>  =' 
the  situation  of  the  children.     The  first  house  \  i 
entered  was  a  little  wooden  building  among  tl  * 
flowers  and  the  apple-trees;  it  was  of  only  one  stor  fit 
with  the   exception  of  an   attic  chamber  for  t 
assistants.     The  first  room  was  a  long,  clean  oDiJii 
where  ten  or  twelve  boys  were   sitting    round 
table,  working  at  their  slates,  under  the  inspecti»l»- 
of  the  students.     Their  time  is  divided  off  into 
many  hours  for  out-door  wi  rk,  so  many  for  pi 
and  for  study.    This  was  the  school-time.    The  la 
were   all  clean,  comfortable  and  cheerfully  bus 
When  a  wretched  little  vagrant  from  the  gutter 
sent  in  here,  he  is  not  at  once  thrown  into  a  ma 
of  boys,  to  work  himself  out  to  ruin  or  to  good 
as  he  best  can  ;  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  ;  to  i_ 
what  he  can  get,  and  to  teach  others  or  learn  I'rc 
others,  all  the  vile  things  which  boys  are  certS'  «; 
to  know.     The  little  stranger  is  put  with  a  ft 
other  new-comers,  into   a   .separate   house,   (' 
novitiate  house,")  where  two  or  three  young 
have  constant  charge  of  him.     He  eats   at  th( 
own  table  with  his  few  comrades,  and  has  enoug  'i/. 
The  overseers  study  his  disposition,  and  set  U  o«!i 
either  at  a  trade  or  at  garden  and  farm-work,  a3<  h 
seems  best  fitted.    He  has  his  play  and  playmat*  i; 
and  free  fresh   air,  and   friends  to  care  for  hi' 
who  hold  it  a  labour  of  love,  to  do  for  the  fatherl« 
one,  in  a  feeble  manner,  as  Christ  did  for  them. 

He  must  work  hard,  but  there  is  variety,  and 
is  healthy  work.  After  a  time,  he  is  introduo 
into  one  of  the  regular  families,  and  there  iu  simj 
quarters  under  kind  care,  he  spends  the  five  or  i 
years.  No  wonder  it  comes  to  be  such  a  home 
them  all,  and  that  the  apprentices,  whom  t 
Rauhe  Haus  has  sent  out  so  plentifully  throu 
Germany,  are  so  glad  to  come  back,  and  work/Jis:. 
the  shops  on  the  place. 

Besides  the  room  I  have  mentioned,  there 
in  this  house  a  sleeping-room,  a  room  for  the  s»  it 
a  little  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms  for  the  studen  mi! 
all  plain  but  very  neat.     After  this  we  went  roB  i 
to  the  various  workshops,  for  shoemaking,  tail* 
ing,  joinery,  pattern-making,  spinning,  baking,  efr 
in  all  these  the  boys  were  working  very  haudi 
In  addition  there  were  other  buildiugs,  where 
boys,  in  company  with    workmen,   were   busy 
book-biudiug,  printing,  stereotyping,  and  wood  aim 
stone  engraving.     A  few  were  employed  out 
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tors  at  the  rej;ular  fai'in- 


k.  There  was  one 
d-fi/.cd  builiJiiig,  where  washing,  ironiug,  ami 
hiug  of  dishes,  and  sewing  work  are  done  by 
3  girls,  for  there  must  be  some  thirty  or  forty 
•Is  here.  There  is  the  same  general  arrangement 
•  them,  as  for  the  boys.  Tliey  are  usually 
ight  all  branches  of  housekeeping,  and  are  ex- 
cted  to  enter  service.  The  boys  are  generally 
preiiticed  to  masters.  And  it  is  said  from  the 
mbcr  of  affiliated  schools,  started  by  the  students 
this  through  Germany,  and  from  its  many 
ends,  that  no  apprentices  on  their  journeys  find 
better  reception  than  those  from  the  llauhe 
lus.  We  found  the  chapel  a  quiet,  tasteful 
ilding,  just  decorated  by  tiie  boys  for  some  fes- 
al,  which  they  wished  to  celebrate. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  the 
lole  institution,  was  the  practical  power  dis 
lyed  in  it.  It  is  so  rare  for  a  man,  with  the 
)ral  enthusiasm,  which  would  raise  up  the  help 
a  and  outcast  from  their  degradation,  to  have  at 
!  same  time,  the  business  talent  for  such  aschemi 
this,  llerr  Wichern  has  shown  that  he  unites 
th.  His  first  step,  after  establishing  a  few  of 
3  "  family  groups"  and  common  work-shops,  was 
set  up  printing  presses,  where  the  boys  could 
ke  ofl',  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman, 
3  tracts  and  little  books  needed  in  the  school, 
d  the  reports  of  the  Kauhe  Haus.  They  suc- 
aded  so  well  at  this,  that  the  works  were  en- 
ged,  and  now  do  a  considerable  external  busi- 
is,  and  go  fur  towards  supporting  the  other 
rts  of  the  establishment.  Many  of  the  boys  are 
prenticed  here,  instead  of  being  placed  with 
isters. 

In  addition,  a  commercial  agency  (agentur,)  has 
in  formed,  to  sell  the  various  articles  made  by 
boys.     This  is  separate  from  the  school,  upon 
ich  its  losses  will  not  fall.     The  profits  are  to 
devoted  to  meeting  the  general  expenses  for  the 
ildrcn.   Connected  with  it, are  the  lithograph  and 
reotype  shops,  the  wood-engraving  and  the  book- 
g.     All  these  last  have  proved  very  success- 
id  the  business  done  by  the  agency  is  quite 
ensive.     It  is  expected  that  with  the  printing 
the  agency,  the  institution,  expensive  as  it  is, 
in  a  few  years  support  itself.     Of  course,  all 
comp'ioated  mass  of  detail  needs  a  clear  head 
manage    it,    and    for    this   management  Herr 
ichern  appears  to  be  the  man.     This,  however. 
Duly  a  small  part  of  his  labours.    He  is  a  power- 
speaker,  and  has  a  great  faculty  of  iufiueneing 
jT  man  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.     He 
pleaded   the  cause  of  his  Vagrant  Home  well 
ugh  Germany,  and  has  gained  liberal  aid  even 
m  the  princes.    Of  his  labours  for  a  wider  object, 
ave  already  previously  spoken.     That  I  did  not 
.ggerate,  when  I  said  this  institution  has  not  its 
interpart  in  other  countries,  must  be  apparent. 
A  "  Home  among  the  Flowers,"  where  the  va- 
mt — the  child  nourished  amid  filth  and  squalor, 
the  dark  cellars  of  a  great  city,  should  at  length 
something  of  God's  beautiful  world  ;    where 
ong  friends,  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  corn- 
Ids,  he  could  grow  up  invigorated  by  healthful 
lOur,  to  manhood ;  all  this  would  seem,  alone,  more 
e  the  dream  of  a  philanthropic  French  novelist, 
m  the  reality.     But  still  farther,  that  this  insti- 
ion  should  have  a  system,  almost  Fourier-like, 
"  groups"  and  families,  and  yet  be  imbued  with 
simplest,  truest  spirit  of  the  christian  religion  ; 
at  it  should  send  out  not  only  skilled  apprentices. 
Fed  from   the   prison    and   the   almshouse,    but 
ueated  young  men  to  teach  others,  and  to  spread 
road  the  sell-denying,  christian  principles  of  the 
ice,  and  most  of  all  that  it  should  have  existed 
enteen  years,   and  by  its    well-conducted    in- 
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dustry,  have  almost  supported   itself,  may  fairly  "  deal  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  wii 

constitute  it   one   of  the    wonders    in    benevolent  jour  God  T"      Is  not  the  lang <■  "■'    ^'- :--- 

etl'ort.  The  friend  of  man,  searching  anxiously  for 
what  man  has  done  for  his  suft'ering  fellows,  may 
look  far  in  both  continents  before  he  finds  an  in- 
stitution so  benevolent,  so  piactieal,  and  so  tiuly 
christian,  as  the  Hamburi;  ilou"h  House. 


For  "The  Vrii-n.l." 

"Ilio   lord   shall   Judge  tlie   People." 

Be  not  ashamed  or  afraid  of  the  Truth,  my 
iriends,  lor  as  ye  are  faithful  to  its  manifestations, 
it  will  cleave  unto  you  and  preserve  you;  whil( 
"  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall  perish."  Keep 
near  to  the  witness  for  God  in  your  own  hearts; 
then  shall  no  divination  or  enchantment  of  the 
enemy  be  able  to  turn  you  aside  from  your  al- 
lotted ranks  in  righteousness,  wherein  ye  will 
not  judge  by  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  able  to  teach  you  all  things,  and  make 
you  able  ministers  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God. 

A  time  of  renewed  awakening  and  faithfulness 
is  hastening  on  apace,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  us 
if  the  trials  and  sufl'erings,  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  shall  have  wrought  in  us  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  disposition  to  forget  the 
things  that  are  behind,  setting  out  anew,  and  press- 
ing forward  towards  them  that  are  before,  even 
newness  of  life  begotten  through  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  and  justification  by  the  faith  of  Christ, 
whereby  we  are  prepared  and  made  willing  to  bear 
his  cross. 

In  Him,  self  is  made  of  no  reputation,  but  the 
Truth  is  exalted  above  and  over  all,  having  the  as- 
cription of  all  wisdom,  power  and  praise  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  creature. 
In  Him  there  is  no  assuming  to  ourselves  the  ho- 
nour and  praise  which  belongeth  to  another,  or 
confidence  in  any  wisdom  or  works  of  our  own,  to 

"ect  the  sanctification  of  our  hearts,  or  produce 
reformation  in  others ;  no  idolatry  of  position  or 
association,  whereby  we  are  led  into  exaltation  and 
vaunting  ;  but  the  faith  of  which  He  is  the  author 
and  object,  worketh  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the 
eart  irom  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  reign  and 
dominion,  glory  and  honour  of  the  ever  blessed 
and  unchangeable  Truth. 

May  we  therefore  seek,  by  the  help  of  Divine 
grace,  to  lay  aside  all  self-confidence,  and  leave 
very  false  rest,  for  an  interest  in  Him,  through 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  know  of  being 
joined  unto  Him,  as  members  of  his  living  and 
mystical  body,  to  which  there  is  but  one  head, 
from  which  all  the  members  are  supplied  with  wis- 
dom and  strength,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  promote  this 
gracious  end  in  others,  remembering  the  promise, 
that  "  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

0  let  us  seek  to  build  one  another  up  in  the 
most  holy  faith,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
good  seed,  without  resorting  to  violence  in  the  en- 
deavour hastily  to  remove  the  tares,  lest  the  wheat 
be  made  to  suffer  injury  through  the  loosening  of 
its  hold  upon  the  earth,  in  which  it  hath  been 
sown;  for  we  may  believe  that  many  a  precious 
grain  has  been  harmed  by  rough  and  unskilful 
hands,  many  a  precious  lamb  has  been  driven  from 
the  fold  by  unsympatbising  and  unsanctified  en- 
deavours to  remove  an  oflfensive  blemish. 

How  great  and  tender  is  the  care  of  our  hea- 
venly Shepherd  over  the  lambs  of  his  flock,  even 
when  they  have  strayed  from  Him,  to  follow  the 
voice  of  the  stranger.  How  doth  he  follow  them 
with  the  crook  of  his  love,  in  order  to  gather  them 
again.    And  is  it  not  required  of  us  that  we  should 
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the   churches,   still   "  a   measure   of  wheat   for   a 

penny,  and   two  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny, 

and  sec  that  ye  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  wine  ?" 

Yea  verily,  justice  and  judgment  are  the  habi- 


tation of  His  throne  who  ruleth  in  heaven,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  faithful  children,  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  which  is  nut  in  the 
death  of  any,  but  rather  that  all  should  repent, 
return,  and  live  according  to  the  provisions  of  his 
grace,  by  which,  through  faith,  we  are  saved,  and 
not  by  any  wisdom  or  works  of  our  own,  lest  we 
might  boast.  If  the  Lord  is  with  u^i,  whom  shall 
we  fear?  if  he  is  for  us,  of  whom  or  of  what  shall 
we  be  afraid  ?  If  the  Spirit  witnesseth  that  we 
are  his  by  the  adoption  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  of 
what  shall  we  be  ashamed  ? 

For  "Tlio  Frlond." 

[We  take  from  the  North  American  of  the  24th 
ult.,  the  following  account  of  the  departure  of  the 
"  Great  Eastern"  from  the  Thames.  It  will  bo 
read  with  interest,  we  doubt  not,  by  most  of  those 
into  whose  hands  "  The  Friend"  comes] 

Londun,  Friday,  Scjit.  9,  1859. 
The  departure  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship 
from  her  moorings  at  Deptford,  has  been  this  week 
the  source  of  great  excitement  not  only  to  the 
residents  of  this  huge  Babylon,  but  to  the  denizens 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  hundreds  having  journeyed 
from  the  remoter  parts  of  England,  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  to  witness  the  first  real  eflbrts  to  test 
the  greatest  and  grandest  experiment  in  naval 
architecture  yet  made.  Tuesday  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure  of  the  big  ship,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  vicinity  of 
Deptford,  Blackwall,  Greenwich,  in  fact  every 
place  where  a  view  of  her  could  be  commanded, 
either  where  she  lay,  or  where  she  was  expected  to 
pass,  were  crowded  with  people  doomed,  alas  I  to 
disappointment.  It  was  discovered,  late  on  Mon- 
day night,  that  there  were  many  articles  yet  to 
come  on  board,  that  the  custom  papers  had  not 
been  cleared,  that  in  fact  there  were  such  number- 
less little  matters  to  settle — always  in  such  cases 
put  ofl['  to  the  last  moment — it  would  be  impossible 
to  start  at  the  proposed  time.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  defer  the  start  till  Wednesday,  and 
accordingly  on  Wednesday  morning,  by  daybreak, 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  there  to  see.  It  was 
a  sight  worthy  of  being  seen,  too.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  Deptford  dockyard  gates  were 
thrown  open  to  admit  those  who  lived  in  the 
ghbourhood  of  the  river  front.  The  noble  quad- 
rangle in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  running 
parallel  to  the  river  for  some  distance,  was  also 
thrown  open  on  this  occasion  to  the  public,  and  a 
dense  mass  of  people  took  advantage  of  it.  The 
earliness  of  the  hour  caused  the  arrivals  to  seem 
slow  and  comparatively  few,  but  when  the  .smoke 
began  to  issue  from  the  funnels  of  the  Great  Eas- 
tern, a  better  notion  could  be  formed  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  persons  congregated  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  gigantic  vessel.  There  was  a  low, 
hoarse,  humming,  buzzing,  like  the  sound  of  a  surg- 
cr  sea  on  a  distant  shore  ;  and  when  a  cry  arose, 
she  is  off!''  the  scene  became  one  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  adequate  description  of.  In 
an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the  river  swarmed  with 
mall  boats,  crowded  with  individuals,  possessing 
more  faith  tlian  discretion.  The  river  steamboats, 
f  which  there  were  a  goodly  number,  were  black 
above  their  decks  with  closely  packed  passengers; 
the  craft  on  the  river,  the  shores,  the  wharves,  the 
factories,  on  every  place  where  there  was  a  foothold 
or  space  to  see,  a  human  being  could  be  seen  giv- 
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ing  way  to  gestures  of  animated  enthusiasm.  It 
was  at  half-past  seven  that  the  four  tugs,  Victoria, 
Napoleon,  Alliance,  and  True  Britou,  with  very 
stout  hawsers  attached  to  the  leviathan  of  the  deep, 
commenced  to  move.  The  mooring  chains,  which 
had  so  long  and  so  well  held  the  enormous  vessel, 
were  slipped,  and  away,  in  company  with  the  four 
snorting  mites,  went  the  object  of  so  many  specula- 
tions, doubts,  jibes,  and  hopes,  to  face  her  ocean 
destiny,  never  to  return  to  the  cradle  she  had  now 
quitted.  As  her  gigantic  proportions  were  seen 
gliding  with  an  easy  motion  through  the  murky 
waters  of  the  Thames,  a  tremendous  shout  from  all 
parts  rent  the  air,  bands  of  music  played  "  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes,"  guns  were  fired,  flags 
were  waved,  and  such  intense  enthusiasm  exhibited 
as  to  surpass  any  similar  display  I  have  ever  witness- 
ed or  am  likely  to  behold  again.  The  vessel  was  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  most  skilful 
of  our  river  pilots.  He  stood  upon  the  bridge  with 
Captain  Harrison,  who  has  the  appointment  as  her 
commander,  to  give  directions.  Captain  Comstock, 
well  known  in  Atlantic  navigation,  was  at  the  wheel 
to  watch  the  helmsman,  to  see  that  the  orders  of 
the  pilot  and  the  captain  were  duly  carried  out 
Some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  vessel  grounding  on  her  way  to  the  Nore ;  and 
there  is  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  just  between 
Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  which  was  the  subject 
of  some  apprehension,  owing  to  the  vast  length  of 
the  vessel ;  but,  although  a  barque  was  in  the  way 
just  as  this  bend  was  reached,  and  the  vessel  did 
stretch  across  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other,  almost  absolutely  bridging  it,  the  difficulty 
was  got  over  with  ease.  Two  other  points  were 
feared,  also  ;  one  called  Barking  Shelf,  asand  bank 
which  runs  across  the  river,  almost  like  a  bar,  and 
the  Erith  sands,  also  sand  banks,  which  materially 
interfere  with  the  depth  of  the  water.  If  these 
were  passed  over  untouched,  the  rest  of  the  journey 
it  was  known  would  be  easy  enough.  As  the 
Blackwall  bend  was  turned,  an  American  shij 
one  of  Baring's  line,  passed  her.  The  crew  swarm 
ed  to  the  rigging,  and  cheered  their  lustiest,  while 
the  captain  caused  the  ensign  to  be  dipped,  a  grace- 
ful compliment  which  Captain  Harrison  immedi- 
ately responded  to.  OS  Green's  great  ship-build- 
ing yard  a  grand  demonstration  was  made,  and 
at  the  space  in  front  of  the  Blackwall  station, 
thousands  of  persons  waved  hats,  bonnets,  shawls, 
kaudkerchiefs,  and  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse. 
And  so,  as  far  as  she  went  down  to  her  first  station, 
continued  the  ovation.  The  Barking  Shelf  was 
passed  over.  The  Erith  sands  were  left  beneath 
the  flowing  tide,  untouched,  and  at  Purfieet  the 
Great  Eastern  was  brought  up  under  the  resisting 
power  ofoneofTrotman's  piston  anchors,  with  a  six 
fathom  chain,  audit  held  her  in  the  tide-way  under 
a  heavy  strain,  without  dragging  an  inch.  The 
land  at  Purfleet  is  marsh  for  some  miles,  low  and 
flat,  and  it  was  here  that  a  better  notion  of  the 
tremendous  length  of  the  vessel  was  obtained 
Surrounded  by  vessels,  when  she  was  moored  at 
Peptford,  of  all  calibre,  from  a  row  boat  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  gun  ship,  she  was,  by  comparison, 
a  very  large  ship,  but  ojf  the  long,  low,  flat  shore, 
she  lay  as  long  as  many  a  London  street  of  fifty 
or  sixty  houses.  It  was  found  that  she  acted  under 
her  helm  as  easy  as  if  she  were  a  gentleman's 
yacht,  but  her  speed  could  not  be  guessed  because 
although  she  had  her  steam  up,  and  used  both 
paddles  and  screws,  she  was  under  the  conduct  of 
the  steamtugs.  However,  as  far  as  she  went,  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  was  felt  and  expressed 
by  Captain  Harrison  at  her  performance.  It  was 
yesterday  morning  that  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at,  as  to  what  pace  she  can  make  under  favorable 


conditions.  At  a  quarter  to  nine,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  way.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  the  proper  depth  of  water  and  width 
of  channel  being  reached,  the  tugs  were  cast  ofi', 
amidst  tremendous  cheering,  and  the  great  ship 
went  on,  propelled  by  her  engines  alone.  The  ves- 
sel not  having  sufficient  ballast  on  board,  either  in 
the  way  of  freight  or  coals,  was,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  journey,  worked  at  half  speed,  that 
being  the  maximum,  but  she  made  with  only  nine 
revolutions  per  minute  of  her  paddles  instead  of 
fifteen,  and  with  a  part  of  her  screw  six  feet  out  of 
water,  no  less  than  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  being 
upwards  of  fifteen  statute  miles.  Her  engines 
worked  to  perfection,  without  sound  and  without 
vibration.  A  pail  of  water  was  placed  upon  her 
paddle  box  by  way  of  experiment,  and  not  a  drop 
was  sufficiently  agitated  to  go  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  which  contained  it.  The  vessel  neither 
ploughed  nor  surged,  but  seemed  to  steal  through 
the  water  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  what  was 
extraordinary,  considering  the  immense  size  of  her 
paddle  wheels  and  screw,  without  leaving  any  swell 
behind.  At  half-past  eleven  South-end  was  gained, 
and  a  little  after  twelve  the  Nore  was  reached  and 
the  anchor  let  go. 

Thus  far,  everything  connected  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  gigantic  vessel  has  been  of  the  most 
satisfactory  description.  It  was  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal regret  that  Mr.  Brunei,  who  had  designed 
the  vessel,  was  detained  at  home  upon  a  sick  bed, 
in  place  of  being  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
mighty  creation  of  his  own  inventive  genius  and 
engineering  skill.  The  Great  Eastern  was  to  quit 
her  mooring,  at  the  Nore,  at  seven  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  is  expected  to  reach  Portland  early 
to-morrow  morning.  She  will  there  take  in  coal, 
and  remain  for  inspection  up  to  the  17th,  when  she 
will  start  upon  her  trial  trip.  She  will  return  to 
Holyhead,  and  on  the  29th  inst.  will  leave  Holy 
head  for  Portland,  Maine,  U.  S.  The  success  of 
her  trip,  thus  far,  has  chased  away  many  cloud 
of  apprehension,  and  the  underwriters  are  taking 
insurances  at  four  guineas  per  cent.,  while  they 
can  get  it ;  but  a  little  more  proof  of  success,  and 
she  will  be  insured  at  even  less  than  the  ordinary 
rates. 

ror  "  The  Friend, 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  .ind  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

ROBERT    FRENCH. 

Robert  French  was  born   in  the  township  of 
Chester,  and  county  of  Burlington,  West  Jersey, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1708.     His  parents  we 
religious  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose 
pious   labours  on  his  behalf,  through   the    Lord' 
assisting  grace,  were  blessed.     He  was  religiously 
inclined  from  his  youth,  and   grew  in  favour  with 
bis  heavenly  Father,  and   in  the  esteem  of  h 
Friends.     His  natural  abilities  were  not  great,  yet 
his  innocent,  exemplary  life,  and  faithfulness  in  d 
charging  the  duties  laid  upon  him,  made  his  way 
open  with  all  the  lovers  of  the  Truth.     Having 
received   a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  he 
was  often  led  to  exercise  it,  generally  briefly,  but 
in    a  lively  manner,  to  the  comfort  of  the  w 
minded.     He  was  often  engaged  to  exhort  to  love, 
and  was  himself  a  good  example  of  that  christian 
virtue,  watchful  over  his  own  spirit,  and  living  in 
good  measure  agreeable  to  his  profession  therein 
"  His  removal  was  a  loss   to  the  meeting  he  bc' 
longed  to,  yet  we  are  fully  satisfied  it  is  his  gain.' 
His  decease  took  place  Ninth  wo.  Cth,  1760,  he 


being  fifty-two  years   of  age,   and  having  been  . 
minister  twenty-two  years. 

ELIZABETH    DANIEL.  j;. 

Elizabeth  Daniel,  the  wife  of  James  Daniel,  t  i  H- 
second  minister  of  that  name  of  Salem  Month  * 
Meeting,  West  Jersey,  was  born  in  the  year  170  »: 
She  appears  from  the  account  which  is  left  of  h  tft 
to  have  been  of  very  humble  origin,  and  of  ve  Bi 
"ttle  education.  Submitting,  however,  to  the  Trul  j  ft! 
e  who  raiseth  the  beggar  from  the  dung-hill,  ai  s, 
causeth  him  to  sit  among  princes,  elevated  b  ss 
amongst  her  fellows,  and  gave  her  great  place  -as 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  those  who,  by  natui  ji 
position  and  earthly  advantages,  seemed  mu  ti. 
above  her.  She  was  married  to  James  Dani.  ill; 
who  was  a  valuable  Friend,  and  for  many  yearsi  » 
labourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  it 

The  memorial  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  co 
cerning  her,  says,  she  "  was  a  woman  endowed  wi 
a  lively  gift  in  the  ministry.  By  yielding  ol 
dience  to  the  heavenly  call,  and  following  the  pat 


of  true  wisdom,  it  became  as  ; 


crown   and 


roj 


diadem  on  her  head.  The  Truth  was  her  o< 
adorning,  and  by  it  she  was  advanced  from  a  poi 
despised  girl,  to  be  as  a  mother  in  our  Israe' 
wisdom  she  was  enabled  to  stand  in  the  midst 
the  congregation,  with  reputation  and  honour, 
the  cause  of  God,  and  to  plead  with  gainsaye 
and  the  lukewarm,  to  [induce  them  to]  join  in 
the  glorious  Truth  which  had  made  her  free, 
the  demonstration  of  the  power  of  pure  love,  a 
in  the  stream  thereof,  she  was  often  led  forth" 
comfort  the  mournful  travellers  in  Zion.  In 
line  of  her  experience  she  could  tell  what  gr: 
things  the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul,  as  i 
had  yielded  obedience,  and  put  her  trust  in  H: 
She  freely  attributed  all  she  had  received,  as  frl 
His  bountiful  hand,  and  thereby  gave  glory 
God,  and  administered  comfort  to  weary  travaili 
souls." 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  backward,  retiring  spi 
and  shrunk  from  travelling  abroad  in  the  serv 
of  Truth,  deeming  herself  unfit  for  this  great  6 
vice.  Her  diffidence  led  her  in  many  deep  ex 
eises  and  conflicts,  but  her  heavenly  Father,  y 
knew  that  she  shrunk  not  from  her  duty  throij* 
rebellion,  but  through  diffidence  of  self,  did  not  c  te 
her  ofi'.  He  continued  to  her  the  visitations  of 
Holy  Spirit,  and  strengthened  her  to  labour  e 
cessfully  in  building  up  the  church  within  her  c 
Monti, ly  Meeting,  and  gave  her  faith  to  enable 
at  times  to  visit  Pennsylvania  and  Blaryland  in 
service,  where  her  labours  were  truly  acceptabl 

She  continued  very  lively  in  the  exercise  of 
gift,  to  the  close   of  life,  her  testimonies  being 
companied  with  an  evidence  of  Divine  power,  wtlJovi 
made  them  truly  seasonable  and  instructive  to 
hearers.     The  presence  of  her  dear  Saviour  C'  fc 
tinned  sweetly  with  her,  when  brought  upon 
bed  of  sickness  and  death.    She  was  very  resig 
and  rather  desirous  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Chilfc, 
than  to  remain  longer  here  below,  longing  to  * 
at  rest  with   the  Lord.     On  oue   occasion,  to 
inquiry  of  how  she  was,  with  great  calmness 
answered,  "  I  am  in  great  pain  of  body,  but  qi 
easy  in  mind  ;  free  to  depart,  and  to  be  relea 
from  my  various  exercises.     I  feel  as  if  my  diifni 
work  was  done,  and  I  might  lay  down  this  tal 
nacle  in  peace.     But  oh !  the  pain  at  times  is 
great,  nature  is  ready  to  shrink,  and  I  am  afr  ss 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  it  with  that  patie 
that  I  ought ;  though  I  strive  for  it.     My  min>  p. 
quite   easy   and   resigned."     Her   pain   was   \ 
severe,  her  disorder  being  the  pleurisy.     After 
during  great  suffering  for  seven  days,  "  this  ser\ 
of  the  Lamb  quietly  departed  in  peace,  as 
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thered  in  the  Lord's  season,  on  the  30th  of  the 
nth  month,  1760,"  She  was  in  the  fifty-first 
ir  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  her  publie 
nistry. 

Her  memorial  thus  concludes,  "  On  her  account 
re  is  no  cause  of  mourning,  yet  on  our  account, 
o  are  left  behind,  and  for  the  church's  loss, 
re  is,  for  we  have  few  such  lively  ministers  left, 
at  the  living  may  lay  it  to  heart,  and  be  sin- 
■ely  engaged  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  /  he  right- 
is,  and  look  to  the  Lord,  and  not  at  their  own 
akness,  is  the  end  for  which  we  give  forth  this 
itimony.  That  others  hearing  what  great  things 
i  Lord  hath  done  for  a  poor  hand-maid,  may  be 
oouraged  to  run  the  ways  of  righteousness,  so 
it  in  and  by  all  the  Lord  may  be  glorified,  and 
and  honour  be  given  to  his  great  Name,  to 
lom  it  is  only  due,  now  and  forever." 

ABRAHAM   GRIFFITH. 

Abraham  Grifilth  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the 
ar  1680,  and  coming  over  to  Pennsylvania,  he 
s  settled  within  the  limits  of  Gwynned  Monthly 
Beting.  He  was  one  truly  convinced  of  the 
uth,  and  very  serviceable  in  his  day.  He  was 
e  of  the  first  settlers  at  Richland,  and  was  a 
!mbcr  of  the  meeting  established  there  until  the 
ae  of  his  death,  nearly  fifty  years. 
He  was  faithful  to  the  requirings  of  duty,  and 
out  the  year  1720  he  received  a  gift  in  the  mi- 
3try,  which  was  exercised  to  the  edification  of  the 
urch.  He  was  not  large  in  utterance,  yet  he 
cised  his  gift  with  fervency  and  zeal.  He  was 
frequently  concerned  to  set  forth  the  praises  and 
vine  attributes  of  the  Almighty."  He  was  "  a 
arp  reprover  of  pride  and  vanity,  an  example  of 
mperance  and  plainness." 
He  departed  this  life,  after  a  painful  illness,  the 
fferings  of  which  he  bore  with  patience  and  re- 
'nation,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1760,  being 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tlie  condition  of  Slaves  under  Uie  Constitution. 
■Judge  Taney  has  recently  made  a  decision  in 
gard  to  slaves,  not  altogether  consistent  with  his 
red  Scott  opinion.     In  that  case  he  said  : 

■  The  only  two  provisions  (in  the  Federal  Con- 
itution)  which  point  to  them,  and  include  them, 
neaning  slaves,)  treat  them  as  property,  and  make 

the  duty  of  the  G-overnraent  to  protect  it ;  no 
her  power  in  relation  to  this  race  is  found  in  the 
onstilution  ;  and  as  it  is  a  Government  of  special 
elegated  powers,  no  authority  beyond  those  two 
revisions  can  be  constitutionally  exercised.  The 
overnment  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to 
iterfere  for  any  other  purpose,  but  of  protecting 
le  rights  of  the  owner,  leaving  it  altogether  with 
le  several  States  to  deal  with  this  race,  whether 
mancipated  or  not,  as  each  State  may  think  jus- 
humanity,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of 
)ciety,  may  require." 

In  the  case  of  the  slave  Amy,  decided  a  few 
ays  since,  at  Richmond,  Chief  Justice  Taney  has 
irnished  a  written  decision,  in  which  he  asserts 
be  following  legal  principles  touching  the  institu- 
lOn  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States ; 

1.  That  slaves  are  recognized  by  the  Consti- 
ition  of  the  United  States  in  the  character  of 
ersons. 

2.  That  slaves  are  represented  in  Congress  as 
ersons. 

3.  That  as  persons  they  are,  in  many  instan 
at  least,  subject  to  certain  liabilities,  and  in 

ested  with  the  rights  corresponding  to  those 
iabilities,  in  the  .same  way  that  other  persons  are. 


"  4.  That  among  these  liabilities  are  those  which 
render  tlieni  amenable  to  trial  and  punislitncnt  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  and  among  these  rights 
is  the  right  of  legal  protection  against  personal 
injury. 

5.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
also  recognizes  slaves  as  property. 

'  6.  '  As  property,  the  rights  of  owners  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  law,'  i.  e.,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  enacted  by  Congress.'' — Late 
Fapcr. 


For  *'  The  Fiiend." 
TIJE  WORLD  PASSETU  AWAY. 
Jolm  xi.  17. 
Earth's  bright  things  endure  not,  they  come,  but  to  &y  \ 
The  blosboius  bud  out  from  the  bruuches  to  die: 
Though  sweet  be  their  odour,  tliough  bright  their  array. 
They  teach  us  in  fading,  Earth  passeth  away. 

The  spring  puts  on  beauty  of  bud  and  of  leaf. 
But  her  freshness  of  verdure  and  blooming  is  brief. 
Then  summer  draws  on,  riper  charms  to  display, 
Yet  fadeth,  and  showelh.  Earth  passeth  away. 

The  fruits  of  rich  autumn  are  spread  on  the  trees, 
They  ripen  and  full,  at  the  breath  of  the  breeze  ; 
If  not  gathered,  and  garnered,  they  quickly  decay. 
And  leave  us  the  lesson,  Earth  passeth  away. 

Youth  puts  forth  its  buddings,  but  oft  in  the  frost 
Of  Death,  the  heart-chiller,  life's  promise  is  lost ; 
Ere  the  bud  bursts  to  blossom  in  goodly  array, 
Upon  it  is  written,  Earth  passeth  away. 

See  man  !  in  the  hour  of  maturity  strong, 
His  hold  on  existence  seems  certain  and  long  ; 
But  a  moment  may  still  his  full  pulse  in  its  play. 
And  the  cofRn  speaks  plainly.  Earth  passeth  away. 

Earth  passeth  aw.ay  ;  this  inscription  is  sure — 
But  the  word  of  our  God  shall  forever  endure: 
And  all  wlio  in  it  have  their  refuge  and  stay, 
In  glory  shall  bloom,  though  Earth  passeth  away. 


sailing 


When  the  sun  is  in   the   west,  vessel; 
easterly  direction  look  bright  or  dark  to  one  who  oh 
serves  them  from  the  north   or  south,  according  to  the 
tack  they  are  sailing  upon.     Watching  them  from  one  ot 

lie  windows  of  a  great  mansion,  I  saw  these  perpetual 

hanges,  and  moralized  thus  : — • 


SUN  AND  SHADOW, 
looked  from  the  isle,  o'er  its  billows  of  green. 


To  the  billows  of  foam-crested  blue. 
Yon  bark,  that  afar  in  the  distance  is  seen. 

Half  di earning,  my  eyes  will  pursue: 
Now  dark  in  the  shadow  she  scatters  the  spray 

As  the  chaff  in  the  stroke  of  the  flail ; 
Now  white  as  the  sea-gull,  she  flies  on  her  way, 

The  sun  gleaming  bright  on  her  sail. 

Yet  her  pilot  is  thinking  of  dangers  to  shun, — 

Of  breakers  that  whiten  and  roar; 
How  little  he  cares,  if  in  shadow  or  sun 

They  see  him  that  gaze  from  the  shore  I 
He  looks  to  the  beacon  that  looms  from  the  reef. 

To  the  rock  that  is  under  his  lee. 
As  he  drifts  on  the  blast,  like  a  wind-wafted  leaf. 

O'er  the  gnlfs  of  the  desolate  sea. 

Thus  drifting  afar  to  the  dim-vaulted  caves. 

Where  life  and  its  ventures  are  laid. 
The  dreamers  who  gaze  while  we  battle  the  waves. 

May  see  us  in  sunshine  or  shade; 
Yet  true  to  our  course,  though  our  shadow  grows  dark 

We'll  trim  our  broad  sails  as  before. 
And  stand  by  the  rudder  that  governs  the  bark. 

Nor  ask  how  we  look  from  the  shore  I 

Holmes. 


BE  STRONG. 
Be  strong  to  hope,  oh,  heart  I  though  day  is  bright. 
The  stars  can  only  shine  in  the  dark  night. 
Be  .strong,  oil.  heart  of  mine,  look  towards  the  light! 
Be  strong  to  bear,  oh,  heartl  nothing  is  vain. 
Strive  not,  for  life  is  care,  and  God  sends  pain; 
Heaven  is  above,  and  there  reil  will  remain. 


For   "  The  Friend." 

A  hope  has  been  revived  of  latter  time,  that 
Friends  who  are  truly  concerned  to  keep  the  faith 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  unimpaired,  are  be- 
coming increasingly  desirous  to  exemplify  their 
worth  and  efficacy,  by  carrying  them  more  fully 
into  practice.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  tbat  as  the 
members  are  individually  brought  into  submission 
to  the  regulating  power  of  Truth,  our  meetings  for 
business  will  be  attended  with  greater  weight  and 
authority,  and  a  righteous  zeal  will  be  felt  to  bring 
all  things  into  conformity  with  the  will  of  Him  who 
raised  the  Society  up  by  his  power,  and  who,  wo 
believe,  is  yet  disposed  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
dignity  and  usefulness. 

All  who  take  part  in  those  meetings,  may  derive 
caution  and  instruction  from  the  following  testi- 
mony of  that  deeply  experienced  servant  of  the 
Lord,  Thomas  \\'ilson,  who  laboured  faithfully  in 
his  day  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Friends  in  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
who  became  a  pillar  that  went  no  more  out. 

He  says :  "  As  I  was  deeply  exercised  in  my 
mind  about  the  things  of  the  living  God,  and  the 
holy  order  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  was 
opened  to  me  that  all  concerned  Friends,  who 
speak  in  men's  meetings,  ought  to  wait  for  a  due 
inward  feeling  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  as  that 
gave  an  understanding,  then  speak  in,  and  minis- 
ter in  the  order  of  Jesus,  which  is  holy ;  and  all 
that  speak  will  be  for  promoting  the  way  of  Truth, 
and  keeping  all  professors  thereof  in  faithfulness 
and  true  obedience  to  the  Lord. 

"  I  being  thus  in  a  travail  of  spirit,  the  state  of 
men's  meetings  as  they  now  are,  was  set  before 
me,  and  I  saw  three  sorts  of  men  speaking,  and 
they  were  in  three  paths.  One  sort  was  on  the 
right  hand,  where  they  run  on  in  their  own  wills, 
and  were  very  fierce  for  order,  but  not  in  a  right 
spirit ;  they  were  the  cau.se  of  long  discourses,  and 
greatly  displeased  the  Lord  and  his  faithful  people. 
I  saw  another  path  on  the  left  hand,  and  there 
was  a  great  darkness  and  a  stiff-necked  people, 
that  were  for  breaking  down  the  order,  and  the 
good  rules  that  the  Lord  had  established  in  the 
church.  Then  my  soul  was  filled  with  sorrow  and 
cries  unto  the  Lord,  seeing  the  great  danger  both 
these  were  in.  Then  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
show  me  a  middle  path,  and  the  Lord's  people 
were  in  it,  and  had  the  strong  line  of  justice  and 
true  judgment ;  the  Lord's  holy  Spirit  and  hea- 
venly presence  is  their  guide. 

"  I  am  moved  to  warn  all  you  who  are  stiff  and 
sturdy  in  your  own  wills,  to  stand  still,  and  turn 
in  your  own  minds  to  the  heavenly  gift.  In  it  is 
the  true  wisdom  and  blessed  knowledge  ;  and  you 
will  learn  to  know  what  the  good  and  acceptable 
will  of  the  Lord  is ;  and  if  you  speak  in  meetings, 
it  will  be  to  please  God,  and  for  his  honour,  and 
not  your  own ;  for  you  strive  for  honour  in  a  car- 
nal mind,  and  seek  not  the  honour  of  the  Lord, 
but  are  in  great  presumption." 

A  beautiful  lake. — Lake  Winnepissiogee,  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  473  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
23  miles  long  and  an  average  of  10  broad,  Alton 
Bay  being  the  extreme  east  end,  and  Centre  Har- 
bour being  on  the  extreme  west  end.  The  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  islands  are 
said  to  nestle  in  its  bosom,  varying  in  size  from 
one  constituting  several  dairy  farms  down  to  mere 
rocks  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  lakes  in  the  world. 


One  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world  is  a  chris- 
tian at  the  ( nd  of  a  long  course  of  life,  with  an  un- 
sullied, reputation. 
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West-town   School. 

The  object  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  instituting 
this  Boarding  School,  was  to  give  the  children  an 
education,  where  they  could  be  secluded  from  cor- 
rupt example,  and  be  led  to  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  manners  of  Friends;  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  reception  of  the  good  Seed,  that  the  foun- 
dation might  be  laid  for  them  to  become  consistent 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  A\'c  believe  the 
School  has  been  made  a  blessing  to  many  young 
people,  through  the  extendings  of  divine  love,  and 
the  watchful  care  of  the  superintendents,  caretakers, 
and  teachers,  as  they  have  lived  under  a  proper  I 
religious  concern  for  themselves  and  the  children. 
The  bread  that  has  there  been  cast  upon  the  waters, 
we  have  no  doubt  has  returned,  even  sometimes 
after  many  days. 

Thomas  Seattergood  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this 
establishment,  and  passed  some  time  there  in  the 
years  1 805  and  0,  mingling  with  the  children  iu  their 
recreations,  and  holding  pleasant  converse  with 
them  to  promote  their  enjoyment  of  the  scenery 
around  them,  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  subjects  of  greatest  mo- 
ment. His  religious  counsel  was  also  strengthening 
to  the  teachers  and  others,  who  found  iu  him  a  true 
sympathizing  father  and  friend  in  their  arduous 
duties.  Those  who  knew  him  could  testify  to  the 
love  he  felt  for  the  young  people,  and  the  heart- 
tendering  ett'ect  of  his  baptizing  ministry,  upon  them 
and  their  older  friends.  While  at  the  school,  his 
services  in  private  opportunities  and  his  gospel- 
labours  in  their  religious  meetings,  reached  the 
hearts  of  many,  and  a  Friend  expresses  the  belief 
from  distinct  recollection  of  them  there,  that  they 
were  afterwards  crowned  with  success  in  many 
instances.  iS'o  doubt  a  similar  efi'ect  has  followed 
the  deep  exercises  and  gospel  testimonies  of  other 
ministers,  who  have  been  drawn  to  visit  the  family 
within  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that 
period. 

After  returning  from  his  last  visit  in  1 806,  Thomas 
Seattergood  addressed  a  letter  to  the  teachers,  from 
which  the  following  was  taken  : 

"  Immediately  my  thoughts  were  turned  toward 
all  the  thoughtfully  exercised  teachers ;  and  I  said 
in  my  heart,  go  on  precious  servants  as  you  have 
begun,  and  doubtless  you  will  prosper.  Your  sta- 
tion and  work  is  honourable,  and  no  doubt  remains 
on  my  mind  but  that  you  are  icatdied  over  and 
cared  for  by  tlw  great  Skephcrd  of  Israel,  who  said, 
'  Feed  my  sheep  !'  This  is  your  employ  ;  let  your 
hands  be  strong  in  the  tvork,  and  resist  all  those 
discouragements,  both  within  and  without,  which 
at  times  very  likely  assail  you.  I  am  not  a  stranger 
to  your  exercises,  having  been  sensibly  dipped  with 
you.  Yes,  you  will  believe  me  when  1  say  my 
mind  was  exercised,  feelingly  so,  and  plunged  into 
most  or  all  of  your  trials  when  with  you  ;  and  how 
preciously  comfortable  was  the  little  fragment  of 
my  pilgrimage  there  filled  up.  Many  comfortable 
moments  I  enjoyed  ;  many  pleasant  prospects  were 
opened  respecting  the  rising  of  the  Church  out  of 
Babylon ;  and  I  have  since  that  day  said  in  my 
heart,  '  Oh  !  that  there  were  many  schools  erected 
for  children's  guarded  education.  As  I  have  told 
you  your  work  is  honourable,  so  I  believe  a  precious 
reward  awaits,  for  giving  up  the  prime  of  your 
days  to  perform  it.  It  is  an  easy  thing  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  even  sometimes  of  a  sudden,  to  e?irtcJi 
for  little  acts  of  faith  and  labours  of  love.  I  fre- 
quently look  at  you  with  sweetness,  and  send  this 
little  messenger,  desiring  it  may  prove  in  some  de- 
gree, an  encouragement  to  you  all,  ou  both  sides  of 
the  house,  to  coutiuueiu  the  way  of  your  known  duty." 

If  parents  and  teachers  sincerely  desire  to  edu- 


ctite  the  children,  consistently  with  our  religious 
profession,  and  devote  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
concern,  with  reference  to  the  Divine  help,  much 
good  will  continue  to  accrue  to  the  young  people 
in  the  faithful  support  of  this  institution.  Not  only 
the  scholastic  instruction  of  the  pupils,  but  the  j 
government  of  the  Christian  spirit  manifest  in  the 
teacher,  and  shedding  a  controlling  influence  upon  i 
the  child,  will  contribute  to  form  useful  habits,  and 
guard  against  temptation  to  evil.  Conscientious 
teachers  have  an  arduous  task  which  calls  for  the 
sympathy  and  solicitude  of  their  friends,  that  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  strength  may  be  granted  them, 
and,  under  this  united  engagement,  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  this  seniinary  will  continue  to 
prosper,  and  many  be  drawn  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  Education  in  the  way  of  having 
Christian  principle  implanted  in  the  child,  and  en- 
forced by  consistent  example,  is  among  the  most 
valuable  considerations  and  objects  iu  the  early 
training  and  forming  of  the  human  miud,  and 
should  be  seriously  attended  to  beyond  all  pecu- 
niary acquisitions. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

"Godliness  with  Contentment  is  great  gain." 
"When  our  lives  are  not  regulated  by  the  blessed 
touches  of  redeeming  grace,  and  the  disposition 
predominates,  which  is  prone  to  dwell  on  the  dark 
side  of  every  occurrence,  evincing  a  murmuring  and 
repining  temper,  we  must  reasonably  expect  that 
the  most  enduring  and  refined  enjoyment  is  want- 
ing, and  those  soul-sustaining  comforts  are  deficient, 
which  are  attendant  upon  a  life  of  godliness,  a  con- 
stant and  strict  attention  to  that  voice,  which  leads 
in  the  path  of  prosperity  and  peace.  It  is  owing 
to  a  negligence  of  this  spirit  of  Truth,  an  unwil- 
lingness to  abide  the  necessary  baptisms,  as  in  the 
fire  and  the  cloud,  that  the  unregenerate  and  rest- 
less nature  of  man  is  kept  alive,  which  instead  of 
receiving  the  good  things  of  this  life,  under  a  con- 
tinual sense  of  unworthiness  for  all  our  sure  mer- 
cies and  blessings,  wherein  a  thankful  heart  and  a 
contented  mind  would  obtain,  we  let  in  a  murmur- 
ing and  complaining  propensity,  and  the  eye  re- 
mains open  which  views  the  dark  side  of  every 
event.  This  sad  disposition  does  not  proceed  from 
the  pure  fountain,  for  it  was  said  by  llim  whose 
sayings  are  perfect,  "  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  darkness,''  and  in  this  state, 
the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  things  become  ob- 
scured, and  even  those  blessings  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  may  be  neglected,  being  esteemed  un- 
worthy of  continual  regard  ;  and  occurrences  which 
ought  to  gratify  may  be  received  with  displeasure 
and  disgust.  In  this  sad  condition  our  Friends  are 
not  suiEciently  appreciated  in  consequence  of  the 
same  spirit  of  discontent,  and  the  eye  which  watches 
for  evil,  is  diligently  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  weak 
and  defective  parts  of  the  conduct  of  others,  and 
we  are  deterred  from  being  suiEciently  encouraged 
by  their  virtues  and  wishing  to  encourage  them  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  Here  "  charity  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind''  is  excluded. 

Not  that  a  stoical  temper  to  apparent  adver- 
sity and  pain  is  justifiable;  but  the  mind  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  the  operations  of  Diviue  grace, 
and  whose  affections  are  placed  on  things  above, 
apd  not  upon  things  of  the  earth,  can  often  see  the 
divine  blessing  more  prominently  displayed  after  sea- 
sons of  adversity  and  affliction,  being  in  a  state  to 
realize  "  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  called  accord- 
ing to  his  purpose."  These  are  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate this  language  of  Job  after  his  aflBietion  :  "  I 
have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  :  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee." 


Happy  state  indeed,  when  instead  of  seeing  t 
versify  and  danger  in  every  vicissitude,  we  lo 
with  confidence  in  every  storm  to  One  who  is  al 
to-  calm  every  commotion,  having  the  sure  aneh< 
age  of  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  all  things  vi 
work  together  tor  good,  although  the  Lord  of  1 
and  glory  may  seem  to  be  asleep,  as  on  our  totb 
ing  bark.  Here  true  contentment  arises,  and  gotlij 
patience  and  forbearance  are  known,  and  while 
efficient  testimony  is  necessarily  borne  against  eve 
wrong,  yet  due  allowance  is  made  for  others,  con 
dering  our  own  liability  to  error,  unless  we  abi 
strictly  on  the  watch :  and  christian  desires  trium 
over  all  evil  dispositions,  even  in  reference  to  tht 
who  may  have  persecuted  and  despitefully  used  i 
as  expressed  by  our  High  Priest  and  Holy  Patter 
"  Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  th 
do;"  and  as  exemplified  by  the  martyr  Stephi 
as  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  being  enlighten 
and  actuated  by  the  holy  Spirit  when  he  said,  ''1 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 

New  York,  Ninth  Month,  1859. 

Faivkes'  Steam  Flow — Report  of  the  State  Agi 
cultural  Society. — The  undersigned,  a  committ 
on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultui 
Society,  at  the  invitation  of  —  Fawkes,  the  i 
ventor  of  the  steam  plow,  visited  Oxford  Pai 
near  Philadelphia,  lately,  and  witnessed  the  0{ 
ration  of  the  plow.  The  soil  was  in  good  co 
dition,  owiug  to  the  late  rain,  which  rendered  t 
experiment  more  satisfactory.  Before  proceedi 
to  plow,  about  three  hundred  gallons  of  water  vi 
pumped  into  the  tank  by  a  donkey  engine  attae 
ed  to  the  machine,  and  in  a  very  short  time  snli 
cient  steam  was  raised  to  prepare  it,  so  as  to  d 
play  to  great  advantage  the  ease  and  grace  wr  i- 
which  it  could  be  moved  forward,  turned  rout  u< 
worked,  &c. 

The  engine,  which  is  of  thirty  horse  power^r 
adapted  to  either  wood  or  coal,  and  when  the  li 
ter  is  used,  consumes  about  half  a  ton  a  day. 

The  anxiety  and  interest  of  the  committee  ai 
a  number  of  visitors  now  became  manifest.  Syi 
pathy  with  the  inventor,  who  had  devoted  years 
toil  and  his  entire  means  to  the  perfecting  of  1 
machine,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  the  ma: 
failures  of  projected  agricultural  improvemen' 
and  of  the  unhappy  results  to  the  originators,  se 
sibly  afifected  the  minds  of  the  committee. 

All  doubts,  however,  of  its  success  were  speedi 
removed.  The  plows,  eight  in  number,  whi 
were  suspended  by  chains  in  a  frame  attached 
the  rear  of  the  machine,  about  eighteen  inch 
above  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  slight  adjustme 
of  a  crank,  were  dropped  to  their  proper  positii 
for  action  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  t 
plow  moved  forward  in  the  mo.st  graceful  manrntj!! 
performing  its  work  with  ease,  and  to  the  admir 
tion  and  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  most  skeptici 

The  soil,  which  was  made  to  yield  to  the  unit 
action  of  the  eight  mould  boards,  each  turning 
furrow  slice  of  fourteen  inches  in  width  and  i 
inches  in  depth,  moving  at  the  rate  of  four  mil  i; 
an  hour,  (or  four  acres  an  hour,)  presented  the 
pearance,  in  viewing  it  from  the  rear,  of  the  und  iri 
lations  of  a  wave,  hiding  the  plows  entirely  frc 
view.  The  efi'ect  was  most  pleasing,  and  elicit 
the  admiration  of  all. 

The  experiment  was  made  upon  a  tough  tia  »; 
thy  sod,  which  had  not  been  plowed  for  some  sev 
years  previously. 

The  grade  was  of  about  seven  degrees,  whi 
tested  the  powers  of  the  machine  to  perform  on 
clined  surtaccs.  One  of  the  committee,  fami 
with  prairie  ploughing,  affirms  that  he  has  ne\ 
seen  level  prairie  turned  as  beautifully  by  ho: 
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jr  as  the  uneven  timothy  sod  was  by  the  steam 

-  Fawkes,  still  further  to  show  the  capacity 
is  machine  lor  easy  locomotion  over  uneven 
tees,  propelled  it  rapidly  over  several  gullies, 
of  which  was  fully  eighteen  inches  in  deptii, 
e  others  were  very  abrupt,  and  this  without 

ipparcut  detriment  to  the  machinery,  and  also 

d  it  in  a  circle  several  times,  of  a  diameter  of 
it  twenty-five  feet,  and  passed,  by  request, 
the  ground  just  ploughed,  withuul  any  diffi- 
jr,  showing  conclusively  its  adapteduess  to  all 
cultural  purposes,  not  only  as  a  field  plow,  but 

means  of  propulsion  for  mowing  and  reaping 
hines. 

our  committee  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
ne  is  applicable  to  the  driving  of  threshing 

ines,  iarm  mills,  circular  saws,  &c. 

may  be  proper  to  add  that  —  Fawkes  placed 
machinery  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
ee,  and  subjected  it  to  every  test  which  they 
ted.  (Signed)  A.  O.  Iliester,Chas.  K.Eu- 
committee. — Late  Paper. 

*"*  For  '■  The  FrioDj." 

A  Christian  Spirit  aud   Manner. 

h  religious  controversy  with  those  members  who 
adopted  sentiments   adverse  to  the  faith  of 

Society,  it  is  essential  that  the  advocates  of  its 

ciples  should  defend  them  under  the  influence 
pel  spirit.     This  is  the  proper  armor  of  a 

ier  of  Christ,  by  which  only  he  can  hope  to  con- 
opponents  of  their  errors,  and  bring  them 

wn  the  truth.    Some  may  think  that  the  treat- 
hich  members  holding  erroneous  or  doubtful 

ions  should   reicive,  is  a  stern  denunciation  of 
and  their  sentiments,  as  if  they  should  at  once 

ast  ofl'  like  irreclaimable  ofiendcrs.     Although 

are  to  have  "  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 

ks  of  darkness,  but  rather  to  reprove  them," 

considering  our  own  liability  to  fall  away,  if 
watchful,  aud  the  value  of  a  soul  though  it  is  in 
)r,  the  desire  we  feel  for  mercy  and  preserva- 

oursclves,  should  lead  us  to  do  what  is  our  rc- 
3US  duty  for  his  help,  and  to  crave  his  return  to 

path  that  leads  to  peace.  There  is  a  spiritual 
pail,  which  the  members  of  the  church  are  to 
lericnco  for  each  other's  welfare,  and  for  the  re- 
ration  of  those  who  get  wrong  in  principle  or 
ctice.  A  sympathetic  tenderness  for  such  will 
ompany  it,  and  affectionate  private  labour  will 
far  more  likely  to  restore,  than  a  disdainful 
dictive  spirit  and  manner.     We  cannot  spread 

Redeemer's  kingdom,  if  we  are  not  leavened 
h  his  meek  spirit,  and  guided  by  his  wisdom 
)  is  the  great  leader  of  his  church  and  people. 

eminent  servant  of  Christ,  in  a  meeting  where 
re  was  severe  collision  with  the  spirit  of  unbelief, 
larked,  that  he  had  been  in  many  a  battle,  and 
}  his  Master,  he  never  conquered  but  by  dying — 
ring  his  own  will  crucitied  and  slain.  We  have 
jn  heard  in  these  perilous  times,  that  they  who 
fer  with  Christ,  shall  also  reign  with  Him.  It 
10  be  feared  that  while  some  have  contended  for 
ipture  doctrine,  they  have  not  always  carried  it 
0  practice.  Had  there  been  more  willingness  to 
fer  patiently,  and  to  commit  the  cause  into  his 
nd  who  judgeth  righteously,  showing  attachment 
it  t.y  living  in  the  spirit  it  inculcates,  we  should 
3bably  have  been  spared  many  of  the  trials  that 
ve  shaken  the  Society. 

Those  among  us  who  are  giving  their  strength 
the  attempts  latterly  made  to  alter  the  principles, 
d  put  down  important  testimonies  delivered  to 
from  the  beginning,  have  need  to  examine  their 
Dceediugs,  that  they  may  be  favoured  to  see  the 
ong  which  they  have  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 


and  the  serious  injury  the  Society  and  its  members 
have  sustained.  They  may  think  to  pursue  the 
course  they  have  marked  out  for  themselves,  sup- 
ported by  numbers  who  aim  at  a  broad  way,  and 
po.-sessiug  wealth  to  aid  in  carrying  on  their  de- 
signs; but  the  Searcher  of  hearts  who  sees  their  de- 
terminations, will  bring  all  into  judgment ;  aud  a 
serious  retribution  those  will  be  subject  to,  who 
treat  with  eouteuipt  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  who 
suffered  for  the  faith  of  the  Society,  and  the  will 
of  Christ  niade  known  to  them.  The  afflicted  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  speaking  of  the  desolations  of 
the  sanctuary,  said,  "  A  man  was  famous  accord- 
ing as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees, 
but  now  they  break  down  the  carved  work  thereof 
at  once  with  axes  and  hammers;  they  have  cast 
fire  into  the  sanctuary;  they  have  defiled  by  cast- 
ing down  the  dwcUiug-place  of  thy  name  to  the 
ground.  They  said  in  their  hearts  let  us  destroy 
them  together  ;  they  have  burnt  up  all  the  syna- 
gogues of  God  in  the  land."  How  has  the  tire  of 
contention  been  cast  into  our  Society,  and  what 
desolation  has  it  effected  !  How  have  meetings 
been  scattered,  like  the  burning  of  the  synagogues, 
the  ancient  discipline  broken  down  by  some,  like 
the  carved  work,  and  many  poor  suffering  souls 
driven  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  walls  and  gates 
raised  up  again,  that  had  been  a  great  defence  to 
them.  All  this  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  self-exalted  men  and  women,  blind  to  the  sufffr- 
ings  of  the  lowly  seed,  aud  the  true  nature  of  the 
self-denying  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  lightly 
esteeuiing  some  of  bis  precious  testimonies. 

It  may  be  that  through  the  tribulations  of  these 
days,  the  Lord  will  silt  and  prepare  the  Society 
for  a  renewed  extension  of  his  quickening  power, 
when  it  is  brought  clearly  to  see  that  man  with  all 
bis  wisdom  cannot  save  it  from  decay,  or  raise  us 
up  out  of  the  condition  into  which  the  unsanctified 
attempts  of  pretended  reformers  have  placed  it. 
Preparatory  to  this  most  desirable  event,  is  it  not 
essential  that  all  should  inquire,  whether  the  life 
of  Christ  which  is  the  heavenly  nourishment  of  the 
soul,  is  found  among  us,  or  whether  it  has  not  been 
withdrawn  from  many,  for  their  rejection  of  the 
truth  ;  whether  it  is  felt  to  imbue  the  mind  with 
love  to  Glod  and  towards  one  another,  inducing 
kindness,  and  desire  for  each  other's  welfare.  If 
we  have  contracted  sourness  towards  the  brethren, 
disqualifying  for  united  exercise  in  our  religious 
meetings  for  the  arising  of  divine  life,  and  for  each 
other's  prosperity  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  our  in- 
dividual course  has  terminated  to  our  own  loss,  and 
it  may  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  A  cold, 
morose  aud  shut-up  manner,  will  neither  add  to 
our  own  growth  in  the  heavenly  life,  nor  make  us 
instrumental  in  advancing  others  in  it.  Divine 
love  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  has  a  powerfully 
attractive  effect,  drawing  into  the  true  unity  with 
the  true  seed,  into  a  sincere  concern  to  promote 
the  cause  of  religion,  into  fervent  desire  for  our  own 
consistent  walking  in  the  right  way,  whereby  the 
body  would  be  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  to  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love. 

In  many  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  different 
opinions,  which  have  been  advanced  in  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  has  not  the  man's  part  got  up 
at  times  in  some,  for  want  of  a  patient  waiting  for 
Christ  to  know  what  He  would  have  them  to  do, 
and  for  wisdom  and  direction  from  Him  to  act? 
In  this  situation  have  not  such  attempted  to  decide 
in  their  own  wills,  what  the  meeting  should  do, 
and  judged  uncharitably  of  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  some  of  their  views  ?  If  a  constant 
reliance  on  the  Head  of  the  church  is  disregarded, 
we  shall  fail  to  experience  his  divine  guidance, 
opcnii  g  to  us  what  his  blessed  will  is,  aud  in  this 


way  the  will  of  the  natural  man  becomes  the 
ruling  power,  Christ's  honour  and  glory  are  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  sense  of  his  life  aud  quickening 
virtue  not  being  felt  to  preside  in  the  meeting,  the 
conclusions  of  such  a  body  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Head  of  the  church, 
aud  will  not  yield  comfort  to  the  exercised  mem- 
bers, nor  satisfy  the  children  who  hunger  after  tho 
bread  of  life. 

This  is  a  subject  of  essential  importance  to  re- 
cur to  ;  whether  we  are  true  practical  believers,  in 
the  necessity  of  knowing  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
by  his  Spirit,  operating  upon  tho  hearts  of  the 
meuiber.s,  "  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he 
will  ;"  what  is  the  sphere  he  is  to  occupy  and  hia 
duly  in  the  body;  to  qualify  and  give  him  autho- 
rity to  act  in  the  church.  That  Christ  should 
always  be  patiently  wailed  for,  that  He  may  rule 
aud  reign  in  it,  is  indispensable  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  church  ;  and  if  it  is  not  believed  in 
and  practiced  upon,  that  people  who  pretend  to  be- 
long to  His  church  must  wither  and  die  as  to  tho 
divine  life.  The  life  is  more  than  anything  that  man 
can  perform  or  utter  in  his  own  wisdom,  aud  when 
it  is  known  to  flow  from  the  Adorable  Head,  and  cir- 
culate from  member  to  member,  a  precious  solem- 
nity at  times  overspreads  a  meeting — the  glory  of 
the  Lord  fills  the  house,  and  a  reverent  fear  pre- 
vails in  the  rightly  gathered  members,  that  they 
may  not  speak  or  minister,  without  the  constrain- 
ing power  of  the  Lord  is  felt  in  the  soul,  putting 
forth  to  the  service.  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,"  said  Christ,  "  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  ;"and  again,  "  without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing."  As  his  church  is  thus 
gathered,  Christ  will  be  honoured,  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  spreads,  and  Friends  being  coutrited  under 
a  sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness  and  condescension, 
the  love  of  the  brethren  prevails,  and  a  tender 
.sympathy  with  each  other  in  their  views  and  exer- 
cises, clothing  the  mind  with  divine  charity,  as  tho 
Truth  reigns  over  all,  a  right  judgment  derived 
from  it,  which  will  support  the  established  prin- 
ciples and  discipline  of  the  Society,  may  be  come 
to,  satisfying  the  members,  and  enabling  them  to 
go  away  rejoicing.  The  Lord  only  can  restore  us 
to  this  blessed  condition,  and  keep  us  in  it — let  us 
labour  for,  and  fervently  ask  it  of  Him. 


Solcctcd. 
"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  bills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help." — Psalm,  cxxi. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  have  ray  eyes  fixed 
solely  on  my  feet,  to  deliver  me  from  the  innume- 
rable snares  that  surround  me.  The  danger  is 
from  below,  but  deliverance  can  come  only  from 
above.  Thither  my  eyes  are  lifted  up  to  behold 
thee;  in  everything  here,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, there  is  a  snare  to  me.  It  is  towards  thee, 
therefore,  O  Lord,  my  eyes  and  heart  are  lifted 
up.  I  would  see  only  thee ;  I  would  hope  only  in 
thee. — Fetielon. 


W/uit  we  Eat. — A  man  in  active  life  requires 
thirty-six  ounces  of  solid  food  per  day — say  nine 
ounces  of  animal  and  twenty-seven  ounces  of  vege- 
t.ible — according  to  established  scales  of  diet  in 
the  English  aud  French  army  and  navy  regula- 
tions. Of  food  and  drink  a  man  will  consume 
about  1500  pounds  a  year.  Of  course,  many  per- 
sons consume  much  more  food,  but  this  is  the 
average  estimate. 

Never  indulge  in  a  spirit  that  belongs  to  the 
ludicrous  in  matters  that  appertain  to  the  concerns 
of  the  soul. 
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14th. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS, 
Ei-ROPE. — News  from  Eagland  to  Ninth 
The  overland  mail  brings  intelligence  of  the 
of  the  war  in  China.  On  the  Hth  of  Si.\th  month,  the 
British  and  French  squadron,  with  the  ambassadors  of 
both  nations  on  board,  arrived  off  the  Peiho,  and  found 
the  entrance  barred.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  25th 
to  force  a  passage,  but  the  Chinese  resisted  and  compel- 
led the  allies  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  500  men,  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Chinese  captured  four  of  the  Eng- 
lish gun  boats,  and  destroyed  others.  The  American 
ambassador  who  went  without  any  threatening  demon- 
stration, was,  it  is  stated,  admitted  at  Pekin.  The  allies 
still  occupied  Canton,  but  all  traffic  with  the  interior 
was  interrupted. 

The  mammoth  steamship  Great  Eastern  had  made  a 
trial  trip.  Her  performance  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  rate  of  speed  good  ;  but  on  the  9th,  when  off  Hast- 
ings, an  explosion  took  place  on  board,  which  caused 
the  death  of  five  persons,  and  seriously  injured  several 
others.  The  explosion  is  said  to  have  been,  probably, 
one  of  the  most  violent  which  a  vessel  has  ever  survived, 
and  which  none  in  the  world  could  have  withstood,  save 
a  structure  of  such  great  strength  as  the  Great  Eastern. 
The  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  would  be  about  five 
thousand  pounds.  This  disaster  caused  a  slight  decline 
in  the  shares  of  the  company,  but  did  not  diminish  the 


gene 


I  confidence  in  the  ship. 


The  builders'  strike  in  London  was  firmly  maintained 
by  the  operatives,  and  at  some  establishments  the  em- 
ployers had  yielded  to  the  men. 

The  Australian  mail  of  Seventh  month  15th  had  been 
received  in  England.  The  supply  of  gold  was  on  the 
increase,  and  the  receipts  were  in  excess  of  last  year. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull.  Some  circu- 
lars say,  prices  were  unchanged,  but  others  report  a 
slight  decline.  Breadstuffs  show  a  little  improvement 
in  prices,  except  corn,  which  remained  unchanged.  The 
demand  for  money  in  the  London  market  was  moderate. 
The  minimum  rate  of  interest,  2f  per  cent.  Consols,  95} 
a  95}. 

The  Zurich  Covfermcc. — Little  is  said  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  its  proceedings  appear  to  have  lost  all  interest. 
The  plenipotentiaries  continued  to  have  occasional  in- 
terviews. 

France. — Accounts  from  the  wine  growing  districts 
state  that  the  vintage  will  be  more  productive  than  wa 
anticipated.  A  recent  article  in  the  "  Moniteur"  is  attri 
buted  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  said  to  have  produced  ai 
unfavourable  effect  at  Paris,  and  it  was  feared  that  Eu 
ropean  politics  were  still  far  from  settled.  The  Empero 
says  in  substance,  "  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  promised 
to  grant  concessions  on  a  large  scale  to  Venetia,  bii 
quiring,  as  a  condition  sine  qua  non,  the  return  of  the 
Archdukes.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  accepted  these  co 
tions.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  the  destinies  of  Italy  had  been  intrusted 
men  who  had  more  at  heart  the  future  of  their  common 
fatherland  than  little  partial  successes,  the  aim  of  their 
endeavours  wonid  have  been  to  develope  and  not  ob 
struct  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  ; 
and  Venetia  would  have  been  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Luxemburg  with  Holland.  The  Archdukes  wil 
not  be  established  by  foreign  forces,  but  that  portion  o 
the  treaty  at  Villafranca  not  having  been  carried  out 
Austria  will  find  herself  freed  from  all  engagements 
taken  in  favour  of  Venetia.  Instead  of  a  policy  of  re- 
conciliation and  peace,  defiance  and  h.atred  will  be  seen 
to  reappear,  which  will  entail  fresh  misfortunes.  Much, 
it  would  appear,  is  expected  from  the  Congress,  which 
we  hail  with  all  our  best  wishes  ;  but  we  strongly  doubt 
that  the  Congress  will  obtain  better  conditions  for  Italy." 
It  is  rumored  that  France  and  England  have  agreed  to 
an  European  Congress  on  Italian  affairs. 

Belgium. — The  King  of  Belgium  had  gone  to  see  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  it  is  supposed,  in  reference  to  the 
difficulty  between  France  and  Austria. 

Austria. — The  Vienna  Gazette  contains  an  official 
article  promising  that  great  concessions  will  be  made  to 
the  Protestants  of  all  the  provinces.  The  same  journal 
in  its  non-official  portion  publishes  an  article  express- 
ing satisfaction  with  the  article  in  the  "  Moniteur,"  ad- 
vising the  people  of  Central  Italy.  It  further  states  that 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  from  the  point  of  view  in  the 
"Moniteur,"  increases  the  hopes  of  pence,  and  banishes 
the  fears  which  have  been  entertained  till  now. 

Itahj.  —  The    N.aioiial    Assembly    at    Bologna    h.ive 


•adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  people  of  Bo- 
logna desire  annexation  to  Sardinia.  The  National  As- 
bly  of  Parma  have  voted  the  expulsion  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  annexation  of  Parma  to  Sardinia. 
It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  disbanding  his 
army,  but  that  the  men  are  furnished  with  passports  to 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  where  they  will  join  the  army  of 
Central  Italy.  It  is  supposed  the  Papal  army  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  act  against  the  revolutionists. 

Turkey. — A  Circassian  deputation  had  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  presented  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  Powers  a  protest  against  the  invasion  of  their 
country  by  Russia,  and  stating  that  the  whole  of  the 
province  would  be  forced  to  submit  if  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Porte.  A  great  fire  has  occurred  at  Erze- 
id  the  town  has  again  experienced  repeated 
shocks  of  earthquake.  The  celebrated  Circassian  leader, 
Scharayl,  had,  it  is  said,  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians. 

Sweden. — -Accounts  from  Sweden  slate  that  the  govern- 
neot  is  preparing  a  bill  relative  to  the  extension  of  re- 
igious  liberty,  to  be  preseented  to  the  Diet  of  the  King- 
iom,  which  is  to  meet  in  autumn.  The  last  measure  of 
the  King  was  rejected  by  the  privileged  order  of  the 
obility  and  clergy. 

United  States. — The  Indians.— \a  1855,  a  treaty  was 
lade  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  by  which  the 
former  were  to  receive  $600,000,  and  the  latter  §200,000 
n  consideration  of  a  perpetual  lease  of  territory  from 
them  on  which  to  locate  the  Wichilas,  Camanches  and 
other  wild  tribes  of  Indians.  The  Camanches  of  the 
Texas  reserve  have  already  reached  there,  together  with 
tlie  Wichitas  and  other  smaller  tribes,  who  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  new  homes.  The  entire  area  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country  embraces  20,500,000 
acres,  which,  as  to  value,  will  bear  a  fair  comparison 
with  that  of  any  Western  territory.  Out  of  this,  about 
8,000,000  acres  are  now  set  apart  for  the  location  of 
those  wild  tribes. 

The  North-western  Coast. — Dates  are  received  from 
California  to  the  5th  nit.,  by  arrivals  at  New  Orlean' 
way  of  the  Tehuantepec  route.  Gen.  Harney  had  500 
troops  on  the  island  of  San  Ju.\n,  and  was  erect' 
tifications,  by  which  the  harbour  of  Victoria  could  be 
commanded  by  cannon.  The  British  admiral  refuses  to 
obey  Governor  Douglas'  order  to  bring  the  Pacific  fleet 
near  the  island.  The  admiral  disclaims  all  hostile  in- 
tentions, and  will  wait  for  orders  from  the  home  govern- 
ment. The  officers  of  the  opposing  forces  were  on  friendly 
terms. 

New  York — Mortality  last  week,  486.  The  shipments 
of  specie  continue  large.  The  two  steamers  of  last  week 
took  §2,683,570. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  including  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  reports  of  the  previous  week,  187. 

The  Late  Storm. — The  papers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  filled  with  accounts  of  damages  by  the  re- 
cent excessive  rains.  It  is  evident  that  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  storm,  was  very  wide  spread,  reaching 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  probably  far  out- 
side these  limits.  At  the  South  it  was  very  violent. 
Crops  were  destroyed,  and  buildings  blown  down  in 
many  places,  and  much  property  destroyed  by  freshets. 
Disasters  to  the  shipping  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  serious. 

Miscellaneous.— A  Novel  Team  for  a  Long  Drive.— The 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Leader  notices  the  arrival  in  that  city 
of  George  Raymond,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  via 
Cherry  Creek  mines  and  Kansas,  having  driven  a  pair  of 
three  year  old  elks  before  a  wagon.  With  this  team 
Raymond  has  travelled  as  much  as  100  miles  in  a  single 
day.     He  is  on  his  way  to  Vermont. 

Ocean  Steamers. — The  Cunard  company  are  now  en- 
gaged in  building  eight  large  ships,  one  of  them  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  Persia,  the  largest  steamer 
now  run  in  the  Cunard  line.  Seven  of  these  vessels  arc 
designed  for  the  Liverpool  trade. 

A  Large  Orchard. — The  Cecil  (Md.)  Democrat  says, 
'•  The  Casseday  peach  orchard,  in  Sassafras  neck,  in  this 
county,  comprises  650  acres,  from  which  Raybold,  the 
proprietor,  has  already  realized  over  $36,000  this  sea- 
son." It  was  expected  the  sales  would  yield  several 
thousand  dollars  more. 

The  Trade  of  Galveston  {Texas.)— The  total  exports 
the  past  year  are  valued  at  §9,000,000  The  receipts  of 
cotton  amounted  to  192,062  bales.  The  number  of  ves 
sels  that  arrived  at  that  port  during  the  year,  is  495 
showing  a  large  increase  since  the  year  previous. 

The  .4!(ro™.— The  grand  auroral"  display  of  the  nigh 
of  First-day,  Eighth  mo.  28lh,  was  witnessed  through 
out  Germany,  where  also,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  o 
Kurone,  the    operation.-;   of  the  electric   telegraph   wen 


disturbed.  This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Ollmeet 
Vienna,  Ogdenburg,  Cracow,  and  Brussels.  The  open 
tors  at  Antwerp  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  I 
the  ringing  of  the  signal  bells.  At  Paris,  London, 
Berlin,  communications  were  interrupted  till  1.30  . 
while  the  submarine  line  between  Dover  and  Ostei 
remained  undisturbed.  The  aurora  was  also  seen  : 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Danuhian  Principalities. — At  a  meeting  of  tl 
plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  England,  Prussi 
Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  recently  held  in  Paris,  tl  JQl 
Turkish  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  consenti 
to  confirm  the  election  of  Conza  as  Hospodar  of  Moldav 
and  Wallachia,  with  the  understan  iing  that  it  shou 
be  done  exceptionally,  and  for  this  time  only,  and  th 
in  future  the  two  provinces  shall  be  governed  by  sep 
rate  Hospodars. 

The  New  Suspension  Bridge,  now  in  course  of  erectic 
over  the  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  will  have  a  span  of  ov 
one  thousand  feet.  It  will  be  furnished  with  four  ne 
cables,  two  on  each  side,  each  cable  being  7^  inches 
diameter,  and  containing  1680  strands  of  wire,  makii 
a  single  strand  of  1745  miles  in  length. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  John  Peckham,  R.  I.,  §2,  vol.  32,  Ru' 
Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  33 ;  from  A.  Garretson,  agt., 
for  H.  Vail,  §2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Sarah  Roberts,  Ind.,  $^ 
vol.  32  ;  from  L.   A.  Hendrickson,  N.  J.,  §2,  vc 
from  Hugh  Exton,  N.  J.,  S2,  vol.  33. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  close  on 
day,  the  7th  of  Tenth  month.     The  pupils  who 
to  Philadelphia,  will  take  the  seven  o'clock  train  on  th 
morning,  from  the  Street  Road  SUition,  which  will  b 
at  Eighteenth  and  Market  streets,  at  half  past  8  o'cloc 

Ninth  mo.  27,  1859. 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLf  1 
The  twelfth  Session  of  this  School  will  opei 


day,  the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next.  Access  dai: 
via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad.     Pa' 
seugers  leaving  the  depot,  Eighteenth  and  Market  stree  |j 
Philadelphia,  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  reach  t 
School  early  the  same  evening. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

Thomas  Conard, 
West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  I  For; 
Ninth  mo.,  1859. 


■WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend  t 
Boarding-School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  in  Phil 
delphia  on  Sixth-day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  sev 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  four  o'cloc 
and  that  on  Admissions,  at  five  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  sai 
day. 

The  Semi-Annual  Examination  at  the  School  co 
mences  on  Third-day  morning  of  the  same  week,  a 
closes  on  Fifth-day  afternoon. 

Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

A  conveyance  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  1 
arrival  of  the  half  past  two  o'clock  train  on  Second-d; 
the  3d  of  Tenth  month,  for  the  accommodation   of 
Visiting  Committee. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  arc  wanted,  to  aid  in  carry- 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebexezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 

WEST-TO'WN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day, 
7th  of  Eleventh  month.  Those  who  intend  to  er 
children  as  pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early  appli 
tion  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  School 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  stri 
Philadelphia. 

Wcsl-Towu,  Eighth  mouth,  1S50. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

lie  followiDg  recitals  by  Hugh  Miller,  extract- 
L  bis  work,  entitled  "  Schools  and  School- 
,"  has  so  brought  to  remembrance  several 
donees  that  occurred  in  my  earlier  life,  that 
y  thoni  for  the  "Friend,"  hoping  that  others 
look  back  to  their  preservations,  with  gratitude 

author  of  them. 
There  had  occurred  a  sad  accident  among  the 
arty  rocks  this  season,  when  I  was  labour- 
1  Gairloch,  which,  from  the  circumstance  that 
d  nearly  taken  place  in  my  own  person  about 
years  before,  a  good  deal  impressed  mo  on 
eturn.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  very 
road  which  1  had  assisted  old  Johnstone  of 
Forty-second  in  constructing,  there  is  a  tall 
essible  precipice  of  ferruginous  gneiss,  that 
time  immemorial  down  to  this  period  had 
shed  a  secure  nestling  place  to  a  pair  of  ra- 
the only  birds  of  their  species  that  frequented 
ocks  of  the  Hill.  Year  after  year,  regularly 
reeding  season  came  round,  the  ravens 
to  make  their  appearance,  and  enter  on  pos- 
>n  of  their  hereditary  home ;  they  had  done 
a  hundred  years  to  a  certainty,  some  said 
much  longer  time  ;  and  as  there  existed  a 
tion  in  the  place,  that  the  nest  had  once  been 
d  of  its  young  birds  by  a  bold  climber,  I  paid 
isit  one  morning,  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
I  could  not  rob  it  too.  There  was  no  getting 
it  from  below ;  the  precipice,  more  inacces- 
for  about  a  hundred  feet  from  its  base  than 
tie  wall,  overhung  the  shore;  but  it  seemed 
npracticable  from  above  ;  and  coming  gradu- 
dowu  upon  it,  availing  myself,  as  1  crept 
,  of  every  little  protuberance  and  hollow,  I 
ngth  stood  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the 
I  birds.  From  that  point,  however,  a  smooth 
without  projection  or  cavity,  descended  at  au 
of  about  forly  degrees,  to  the  nest,  and  ter- 
ted  abruptly,  without  ledge  or  margin,  in  the 
nging  precipice.  Have  I  not,  I  asked,  crept 
a  roof  of  even  a  steeper  slope  than  that  of 
helf?  why  not,  in  like  manner,  creep  along 
the  nest,  where  there  is  firm  footing?  I  had 
lly  stretched  out  my  naked  foot  to  take  the 
tep.wben  I  observed,  as  the  sun  suddenly  broke 
rom  behind  a  cloud,  that  the  light  glistened 
s  smooth  surface.  It  was  encrusted  over  by 
n  layer  of  chlorite,  slippery  as  the  mixture  of 


soap  and  grease  that  the  ship-carpenter  spreads 
over  his  slips  on  the  morning  of  a  launch.  I  at 
once  saw  there  was  an  clement  of  danger  in  the 
way,  on  which  I  had  at  first  failed  to  calculate  ; 
and  so  relinquishing  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  I  re- 
turned by  the  path  I  had  come,  and  thought  no 
more  of  robbing  the  raven's  nest.  It  was,  how- 
ever, again  attempted  this  season,  but  with  tr.agic 
result,  by  a  young  lad  from  Sutherland,  named 
Maokay,  who  bad  previously  proved  his  skill  as  a 
cragsman  in  his  native  county,  and  several  times 
secured  the  reward  given  by  an  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  the  destruction  of  young  birds  of  prey. 
As  the  incident  was  related  to  me,  he  had  ap- 
proached the  nest  by  the  path  which  I  had  select- 
ed; he  had  paused  where  I  had  paused,  and  even 
for  a  longer  time  ;  and  then,  venturing  forward,  he 
no  sooner  committed  himself  to  the  treacherous 
clilorite,  than,  losing  footing  as  if  on  a  steep  sheet 
of  ice,  he  shot  right  over  the  precipice.  Falling 
sheer  for  the  first  fifty  feet  or  so  without  touching 
the  rock,  he  was  then  turned  full  round  by  a  pro- 
tuberance against  which  he  had  glanced,  and  de- 
scending for  the  lower  half  of  the  way  bead  fore- 
most, and  dashing  with  tremendous  force  among 
the  smooth  sea-stones  below,  bis  brains  were  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  from  ten  to  twelve  square 
yards  in  extent.  His  only  companion,  an  ignorant 
Irish  lad,  had  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  his 
head  in  a  napkin  I  now  felt,  save  for  the  gleam 
of  the  sun  on  the  glistening  chlorite,  seen  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  I  would  probably  have  been  sub- 
stituted as  the  victim  for  poor  Mackay,  and  that 
be,  warned  by  my  fate,  would  in  ail  likelihood 
have  escaped.  And  though  I  knew  it  might  be 
a.-ked,  Why  the  interposition  of  a  Providence  to 
save  you,  when  be  was  left  to  perish  ?  I  did  feel 
that  I  did  not  owe  my  escape  merely  to  my  ac- 
quaintance with  chlorite  and  its  properties.  For 
the  full  development  of  the  moral  instinct  of  our 
nature,  one  may  lead  a  lite  by  much  too  quiet  and 
too  secure  ;  a  sprinkling  in  one's  lot  of  sudden 
perils  and  hair-breadth  escapes  is,  I  am  convinced, 
more  wholesome,  if  positive  superstition  be  avoided, 
than  a  total  absence  of  danger.  For  my  own  part, 
though  I  have,  I  trust,  ever  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  Providence,  it  has  been  always 
some  narrow  escape  that  has  given  me  my  best 
evidences  of  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  belief 
within.  It  has  been  ever  the  touch  of  danger,  that 
has  rendered  it  strongly  emotional.  A  few  years 
after  this  time,  when  stooping  forward  to  examine 
an  opening  fissure  in  a  rock  front,  at  which  I  was 
engaged  in  quarrying,  a  stone,  detached  from 
above  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  brushed  so  closely 
past  my  head  as  to  beat  down  the  projecting  front 
of  my  bonnet,  and  then  dented  into  a  deep  hollow 
the  sward  at  my  feet.  There  was  nothing  that 
was  not  perfectly  natural  in  the  occurrence,  but 
the  gush  of  acknowledgment  that  burst  spontane- 
ously from  my  heart,  would  have  set  at  nought 
the  scepticism  which  would  have  held  that  there 
was  no  Providence  in  it.  On  another  occasion,  1 
paused  for  some  time  when  examining  a  cave  ot 
the  old  coast  line,  directly  under  its  low-browed 
roof,  of  old  red  conglomerate,  as  little  aware  ol 


the  presence  of  danger  as  if  I  had  been  standing 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ;  but  when  I  next 
passed  the  way,  the  roof  had  fallen,  and  a  mass, 
huge  enough  to  have  given  me  at  once  death  and 
burial,  cumbered  the  spot  which  I  had  occupied. 
On  yet  another  occasion,  I  clambered  a  few  yards 
down  a  precipice,  to  examine  some  crab-apple 
trees,  wliicli,  springing  from  a  turret-like  projection 
of  the  rock,  far  from  gardens  or  nurseries,  had 
every  mark  of  being  indigenous;  and  then  climb- 
ing up  among  the  branches,  I  shook  them  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  exerted  no  small  leverage 
power  on  the  out-jet  beneath,  to  possess  myself  of 
some  of  the  fruit,  as  the  native  apples  of  Scotland. 
On  my  descent  I  marked,  without  much  thinking 
of  the  ujattcr,  an  apparently  recent  crack  running 
between  the  out-jet  and  the  body  of  the  precipice. 
I  found,  however,  cause  enough  to  think  of  it  on 
my  return,  scarce  a  month  after;  for  then  both 
out-jet  and  trees  lay  broken  and  fractured  on  the 
beach,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below.  With 
such  momentum  had  even  the  slimmer  twigs  been 
dashed  against  the  sea-pebbles,  that  they  stuck 
out  from  under  more  than  a  hundred  tons  of  fallen 
oek,  divested  of  the  bark  on  their  under  sides,  as 
f  peeled  by  the  hand.  And  what  I  felt  on  all 
these  occasions  was,  I  believe,  not  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  man  as  an  instinct  of  the 
moral  faculty,  than  in  agreement  with  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Divine  government  under  which  a  spar- 
row falleth  not  without  permission.  There  per- 
haps never  was  a  time  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  Providence  was  more  questioned  and 
doubted  than  in  the  present ;  and  yet  the  scepti- 
cism which  obtains  regarding  it  seems  to  be  very 
much  a  scepticism  of  effort,  conjured  up  by  toiling 
intellects,  in  a  quiet  age,  and  among  the  easy 
cla.sses,  while  the  belief  which  partially  and  for 
the  time  it  overshadows,  lies  safely  entrenched  all 
the  while  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  unalterable 
nature  of  man.  When  danger  comes  to  touch  it, 
t  will  spring  up  in  its  old  proportions;  nay,  so 
ndigenous  is  it  to  the  human  heart,  that  if  it  will 
not  take  its  cuUivalcd  form  as  a  belief  in  Provi- 
dence, it  will  to  a  certainty  take  to  its  icild  form 
as  a  belief  in  fate  or  destiny.  Of  a  doctrine  so 
fundamentally  important  that  there  can  be  no  rc- 
lijiiou  without  it,  God  himself  seems  to  have  taken 
care,  when  he  moulded  the  human  heart. 

The  raven  no  longer  builds  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Hill  of  Cromarty  ;  and  I  saw  many  years 
ago  its  last  pair  of  eagles.  This  la.-t  noble  bird 
was  a  not  unfrequent  vi-itor  of  the  Sutors  early 

the  present  century.  I  still  remember  scaring 
it  from  its  perch  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill, 

day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  tall  pre- 
cipices amid  whiih  it  had  lodged  lay  deep  in  the 
hade ;  and  how  picturesquely  it  used  to  catch  the 
red  gleam  of  evening  on  its  plumage  of  warm 
brown,  as,  sailing  outwards  over  the  calm  sea, 
many  hundred  feet  below,  it  emerged  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  cliffs  into  the  sunshine.  Uncle 
James  once  shot  a  very  large  eagle  beneath  one 
of  the  loftiest  precipices  of  the  southern  Sutor ; 
and,  swimming  out  through  the  surf  to  recover  \U 
body,  for  it  had  dropped   dead  into  the  oca,  he 
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kept  its  stin  for  many  years  as  a  trophy.  But 
eagles  are  now  no  longer  to  be  seen  or  shot  on  the 
Sutors  or  tbeir  neighbourhood.  The  badger,  too, 
one  of  perhaps  the  oldest  iiihubitants  of  the  coun- 
try, for  it  seems  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  estiDCt  elephants  and  hyenas  of  the  Pleistocene 
period,  has  become  greatly  less  common  on  their 
steep  sides  than  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  ;  and 
both  the  fox  and  tbe  otter  are  less  frequently  seen. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  mark  with  the  eye  of  the 
geologist,  how  palpably  in  the  course  of  a  single 
lifetime,  still  nearly  twenty  years  short  of  tbe  term 
fixed  by  the  Psalmist,  tbese  wild  animals  have 
been  posting  on,  in  Scotland,  to  that  extinction 
wbich  overtook,  within  its  precincts,  during  tbe 
human  period,  the  bear,  the  beaver  and  the  wolf, 
and  of  which  the  past  history  of  tbe  globe,  as  in- 
Bcribcd  on  its  rocks,  furnishes  so  strange  a  record." 


Prom  the  "  Ericlgewater  Treatises." 

On  Instinct. 

(ContinviPj  from  page  20.) 

/?.  Another  Class  of  Instincts  relates  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  by  which  animals  procure  their  food. 
Nothing  affords  a  more  striking  proof  of  Creative 
Wisdom,  and  of  the  most  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  than  the  diversities  of  structure 
with  a  view  to  this  particular  function.  If  we  con- 
sider the  infinite  variety  of  substances,  animal  and 
vegetable,  produced  from  the  earth,  wbich  form 
the  nutriment  of  its  inhabitants— some  solid  and 
not  easily  penetrable ;  others  soft  and  readily  sev- 
ered and  comminuted  ;  others  again  fluid,  or  semi- 
fluid ; — we  may  conceive  what  a  vast  diversity  of 
organs  is  necessary  to  effect  this  purpose.  To  ren- 
Am  .solid  food,  of  any  kind,  fit  for  deglutition  and 
digestion,  the  same  mouth  must  be  furnished  with 
several  kinds  of  teotb,  some  for  incision,  others  for 
laceration,  others  again  for  grinding  and  mastica- 
tion—while those  that  only  absorb  liquids  merely 
require  an  organ  adapted  for  suction,  though  often, 
at  the  same  time,  fitted  to  pierce  tbe  substance 
from  which  the  nutritive  fluid  is  to  be  derived 
How  various,  also,  must  be  tbe  organs  for  swallow- 
ing, and  digesting  the  food  according  to  its  nature ; 
others  for  elaborating  it,  and  abstracting  from  it 
all  those  substances  that  are  required  by  the  seve- 
ral systems  at  work  in  the  body,  and  conveying 
them  to  their  proper  stations ;  and  the  means  also 
for  rejecting  from  the  body  the  residuum  after  the 
secernment  for  the  above  purposes  of  tbe  finer  life 
supporting  products.  Here  are  a  variety  of  organs 
admirable  in  their  structure,  and  fitted  for  action 
in  an  infinity  of  ways;  some  at  the  bidding  of  the 
will  stimulated  by  the  appetite  ;  others  independent 
of  tbe  will,  such  as  the  distillations,  percolations, 
chemical  and  electrical  processes,  constantly  going 
on  in  the  body  of  every  animal,  to  separate  all  the 
products  that  its  nature  and  functions  require,  all 
speak  of  a  inecha?iical  agency  at  work  within,  not 
independent  in  its  operation,  but  fulfilling  a  law 
which  must  be  obeyed.  It  has  been  found  that 
Galva?iic  action  will  supply  the  place  of  the  uiU 
upon  the  nerves  and  muscles,  for  by  it  the  eyes  can 
be  opened,  and  other  muscular  movements  be  pro- 
duced in  a  dead  body.  Sir  H.  Davy  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  air  inspired  carries  with  it  into  the 
blood  a  subtile  or  ethereal  part  probably  produc- 
ing animal  heat,  since  those  animals  that  possess 
the  highest  temperature  consume  the  greatest 
quantity  of  air,  and  those,  that  consume  the  small- 
est quantity,  are  cold  blooded. 

The  herbivorous  MavmhaHans  are  generally 
not  remarkable  for  any  nrtiprial  means  of  pvo- 
curino-  thrir  food.  Providence  has  spre^jd  a  table 
before  tbem,  and  invites  them  to  partake  of  it, 
without  any  other  trouble,  than  bending  their  necks 


to  eat  it ;  but  the  carnivorous  ones, — as  their  des- 
tined pabulum  is  endued  with  locomotive  powers, 
wbich  enable  it  often  to  escape  from  tbem,  and  dis- 
appoint tbeir  expectations, — must  have  recourse 
to  stratagems,  and  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey  ;  these, 
however,  consist  chiefly  in  concealing  themselves 
and  springing  suddenly  upon  it.  The  fox,  of  all 
quadrupeds,  is  tbe  most  celebrated  for  bis  strata- 
gems and  finesse  in  entrapping  his  game,  and  his 
patience  is  equal  to  his  craft. 

The  birds  are  less  noted,  than  even  the  quad- 
rupeds, for  their  stratagems,  or  any  remarkable 
means  of  providing  food  for  themselves  or  tbeir 
young.  Those  of  prey  boldly  attack  and  seize 
tbeir  destined  food  wherever  they  find  it ;  the  owls, 
indeed,  like  the  cats,  tbeir  analogues,  seem  to  use 
artifice  as  much  as  strength  to  attract  the  mice. 
The  carrion-feeders,  as  tbe  vultures  and  crows, 
soon  discover  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  Some 
of  the  sea-birds,  especially  the  gulls,  indicate  thi 


approach  of  bad  weather,  by  leaving  the  coast,  and 
seeking  the  interior  ;  and,  during  the  intense  frosts 
of  a  severe  winter,  the  web-footed  birds  and  waders, 
quitting  their  summer  stations  in  tbe  more  northern 
regions,  fly  to  the  south  and  seek  the  unfrozen 
springs  and  waters  of  the  inland  d  istricts,  where  they 
find  a  supply  of  food.  All  these  physical  actions 
seem  to  arise  from  a  physical  cause,  and  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
other. 

With  regard  to  the  cold-blooded  animals,  the 
fishes  and  reptiles,  we  knew  but  little  of  their  habits 
in  this  respect,  or  of  any  particular  stratagems  to 
wbich  they  have  recourse  to  procure  their  food. 
Some  of  the  predaceous  fishes,  as  the  pike  and 
perch,  appear  to  lie  in  wait  in  deep  water,  and  so 
dart  upon  their  prey;  others,  as  the  shark,  with 
open  mouth  pursue  and  devour  them  ;  tbe  fly- 
catching  ones,  as  the  several  species  of  the  carp 
and  salmon  genus,  are  equally  upon  the  watch, 
but  nearer  tbe  surface,  to  seize  a  may-fly  or  ephe- 
mera ;  tbe  fishing-frog  hangs  out  its  lines  in  the  sea 
to  catch  other  fishes;  the  serpents  are  said  to 
fascinate  the  birds ;  the  enormous  boa  lies  in  wait 
for  the  antelopes  and  other  quadrupeds,  and  coil- 
ing itself  round  them  in  niighty  folds,  crushes  them 
to  render  them  more  fit  for  deglutition ;  the  Batra- 
cbians,  Chelonians,  and  numerous  Saurians  are  on 
the  alert  after  insects  and  small  game  ;  while  the 
vast  and  ferocious  crocodiles  and  alligators,  look- 
iniT  like  trunks  of  trees,  lie  basking  near  the  surface 


of  the  water,  ready  to  spring  upou  any  large  fi.sh, 
or  even  man,  that  may  chance  to  come  within 
reach. 

Of  all  animals,  insects  afford  the  most  numerous 
instances  of  instinctive  proceedings  with  this  sole 
end  in  view  ;  tbe  pit-falls  of  the  aut-lion  ;  the  wi ' 
and  nets  of  the  various  sorts  of  spiders  spread  o' 
tbe  face  of  nature,  and  many  mor',  furnisb  inst; 
ces  of  stratagems  to  secure  their  daily  food  ;   while 
an  infinity  of  others  acquire  it,  aided  only  by  tbeir 
senses  and  natural  weapons.     Let  any  one  look  at 
tbe  prominent  eyes,  tremendous  jaws,  and  legs  and 
wings  formed  for  rapid  motion  on  tbe  earth   or  in 
the  air  of  the  tiger- beetles,  and  he  will  readily  se< 
that  they  want  no  other  aid  to  enable  them  to  seiz; 
tbeir  less  gifted  prey  :   and  numerous  other  tribe; 
both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  water  emulate  them 
in  these  respects.     The  ^)'k«/zc  or   herbivorous 
sects  also  are  mostly  fitted  with  an  extraordinary 
acuteness  of  certain  senses  to  direct  them  to  tbeir 
appropriate  pabulum.     The  sight  of  the   butterfly 
and  moth  invariably  leads  them  to  the  flowers,  to 
suck  whose  nectar  their  multivalve  tubes  are  given 
them.     Tbe  scent  of  the  dung-beetles  and  the  cai 
rion-flies  allures  tbem   to  their   respective    usetu 
though  disgusting,  repasts.     A  very  numerous  tribe 


of  those  that  derive  their  nutriment  from  oth  r 
mals,  neither  entrap  them  by  stratagem,  nor 
them  by  violence;  but,  as  the  butterfly  ami 
moth  deposit  their  eggs  upon  their  appropr 
vegetable,  so'ilo  these  upon  their  appropriate  ani 
food.  Every  bird  almost  that  darts  through 
air,  every  beast  that  walks  the  earth,  every 
that  swims  in  its  waters,  and  almost  all  the  lo 
animals,  and  even  man  himself,  the  lord  of  all, 
infested  in  this  way. 

(Tobcconcladcd.) 

For  "The  Frien 

"Do,  and  teach  them." 
"  There  is  a  Book  containing  tbe  most  rem; 
able  sermon  ever  preached,  a  sermon  whose  te; 
ings  relate  to  every  condition  of  life,  and  wbii 
faithfully  followed  and  obeyed,  would  lead  u 
life's  triumphant  end.  That  Book,  if  read  d 
and  studied  thou ghtj'idhj ,  would  be  found  of 
utmost  use  in  strengthening  our  purpose,  supj 
ing  us  in  trial,  and  bringing  us  continually  to  c 
His  assistance,  without  whose  aid  all  our  efl 
are  in  vain." 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  file  of  thi 
volume  of  "  Tbe  Friend,"  for  these  well-ren 
bered  words,  and  find  it  has  been  just  one  yea 
night  since  I  read  them  first,  and  laying  dowi 
Friend,  took  up  the  "Book,"  opening  agaii 
that  sermon  I  bad  learned  by  heart  in  cbildb 
Again,  as  ever,  the  blessings  pronounced  b; 
lips  of  tbe  Holy  One,  came  full  of  comfort 
ncouragement,  so  different,  in  hours  of  trial, 
the  opinions  and  maxims  of  tbe  world,  so  fu 
tbe  Infinite  Love  that  uttered  them.  Line 
ne  of  the  sacred  words  I  read,  till  with  al 
force  of  a  new  and  absorbing  truth  came  tbe  v 
but  whosoever  shall  do,  and  teach  them,  sha 
called  great  in  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven." 
evening's  lesson  was  found,  that  lesson  from  vi 
the  seff-doubting,  faithless  heart  is  so  read 
shrink,  that  not  only  doing  the  commands  of 
Father,  but  teacldng  them,  is  required  of  his 
ciples.  "  Tbe  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  tb 
bourers  are  few,  pray  ye  therefore  tbe  Lord  o 
harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers 
his  harvest ;"  and  yet  if  this  prayer  for  the 
of  others  is  answered,  and  some  little  field  is 
sented  wherein  we  may  labour,  bow  ready  ' 
in  our  weakness  to  exclaim,  "  but  not  by 
bow  ready  to  ask,  "  what  will  tbe  wise  tbiu 
so  ignorant,  attempt  this  ?"  "  What  if  1  si 
do  harm  instead  of  good  ?"  It  is  well  perha 
question  thus,  that  there  may  be  no  basis  o 
to  build  upon.  Yet  is  it  still  better  to 
that  tlicjeuifid  have  their  part  with  the  unb 
ing,  and  both  with  idolaters.  Neither  ue 
"look  around  '  on  the  many  so  much  better 
Bed,  so  much  fitter  for  "  teaching"  than  ours 
who  we  think  are  standing  idle;  for  we  kno 
in  how  many  secret  ways  they  also  are  ful 
this  injunction.  Only  let  us  take  good  he 
ourselves,  that  no  pride,  or  reserve,  or  indol 
or  indifference,  keeps  us  holding  back  whc 
silent  prompter  would  bid  us  humbly  and 
fully  do  tbe  little  we  can. 

To  the  untried  heart  of  youth,  there  is  so 
of  Eden  beauty  left  in  this  fair  earth,  so 
luring  enjoyments  and  useful  recreations,  tht 
heart  taken  up  by  them,  is  unfitted  for  the  d 
imparting  truth  to  others. 

"All  .troiiud  thee,  fair  with  fiowcrs, 
Fields  of  beauty  seem  to  lie  ; 

All  around  thee,  elariou  voices 
Call  to  duty  stern  and  high. 

Be  thou  thaufiful,  and  rejoice  in 
All  the  heauty  God  has  givfu  ; 

Bnt  beware  it  docs  not  win  thee 

From  the  worli  ordained  of  Heaven."  ij;. 
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Lnd  what  jjleasure  is  to  the  young,  care  too 
u  becomes  to  the  more  advanced,  tilling  the 
d  more  than  it  need,  if  we  remember  the  per- 
Casting  all  your  care  on  Ilim,  for  He  careth 
you."  Care  was  never  meant  to  shut  out  the 
ity  for  doing  or  for  teaching  the  will  of  the 
t  High.  For  if,  of  necessity,  great  eflbrts  are 
uded,  there  is  still  room  for  the  daily  little; 
how  much  more  to  us  is  the  nightly  twinkling 
he  stars,  than  the  occasional  magnificence  of  a 


'  In  the  work  ordaiaed  of  Heaven, 
Do  thy  part,  howerer  small ; 
0  be  faithful,  ever  ready 
To  obey  the  Heavenly  call." 

A  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it.' 
yet  the  lips  are  often  closed  through  diffi 
ce  or  fear,  till  the  "  season"  is  pa.st,  and  there 
he  "  good"  is  lost.  Oh,  the  fearful  amount  of 
omissions ! 

\xi  the  groat  cause  of  our  failing  in  the  "  teach- 
our  Lord  requires,  is  a  want  of  that  deep  up- 
nging  and  overflowing  love,  which  not  only 
kly  finds  a  vent,  but  rises  above  all  barriers,  and 
ads  its  refreshing  influence  on  every  hand. 
1  secondary  to  this  primary  cause  is  the  feeling 
in  anywise  attempting  to  teach,  we  assume  a 
riority,  a  capability  of  teaching,  which  we  can- 
brook.  This  perhaps  is  after  all  the  greatest 
rier  that  love  and  faith  must  break  down;  proud 
lility  keeps  it  so  strong,  so  seemingly  impas- 
But  it  is  a  pride  that  is  not  willing  to  be 
e,  to  be  nothiug,  to  "  glory  in  infirmities"  and 
lust  fall. 

en,  too,  we  may  shrink  from  a  manifestation 
endor  and  affectionate  interest  in  those  whose 
rse  we  disapprove.     We,  frail  and  erring,  would 
and    oif"   from    such,   while   He,   perfect  and 
y,  would  say,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go 
sin  no  more."     Ah,  we  must  be  brought  to 
and  not  to  blame,   to  yearn   in   spirit  over 
ignorant,   neglected,    wandering  ones,   before 
'teaching"  can  avail  much  to  them,  or  be  ac- 
table to  Him  who  requires  it.     How  can  we 
wer  to  Him,  if  surrounded  by  such,  we  speak  to 
m  no  word  of  eternal  truth,  but  passively  take 
own  more  favoured  and  instructed  way,  leav- 
them  to  theirs  ? 

But  vain  are  our  desires  to  do  good,  unless  we 
ourselves  taught  of  Him  "  who  teacheth  as 
rer  man  taught."  Only  by  His  blessing  on  the 
3nt3  committed  to  our  care,  can  we  return  him 
own  with  usury.  But  the  heart  that  relies  on 
a,  with  no  might  of  its  own,  waiting  to  do  and 
c\x  his  will,  will  see  unthought  of  ways  ever 
:ning  before  him ;  and  though  he  may  often- 
ies  partake  of  the  pilgrim's  scanty  fare,  feeling 
akness  and  want,  hunger  and  thirsting,  at  others 
will  be  permitted  to  experience  abundantly  that 
le  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  himself." 
^inth  mo.,  1859. 


who  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows  loses  but  half  a 
pint  of  the  milk,  loses,  in  fact,  about  as  much  cream 
as  would  be  afforded  by  six  or  eight  pints  at  the 
beginning,  and  loses  besides  that  part  of  the  cream 
which  alone  can  give  richness  and  high  flavor  to 
the  butter. — Late  Faper. 


The 


Ancicat   Baslian  and   the  Cil 

CCoutiuued  from  piigo  lit.) 

From  our  knowledge  of  that  country  at  tl 


f  Oi; 


Milk  and  Cream. — In  some  careful  experiments 
idc  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the  quantity  of  cream  ob- 
Ded  from  the  first  drawn  cup  of  milk  was  in  every 
;e  much  smaller  than  the  last  drawn  ;  and  those 
;ween  afforded  less  or  more,  as  they  were  nearer 
I  beginning  or  the  end.  The  quantity  of  cream 
;ained  from  the  last  drawn  cup  of  some  cows, 
;eeded  that  from  the  first  in  the  proportion  of  six- 
n  to  one  ;  in  others  the  proportion  was  not  so 
iat.  Probably,  says  Dr.  A.,  on  an  average  of  a 
lat  many  cows,  it  might  be  found  to  run  as  ten 
twelve  to  one.  The  difference  in  quality  of  the 
lam  was  also  much  greater  than  the  difference 
quantity.     From  this  it  appears,  that  the  person 


sent  day,  we  should  have  said,  a  priori,  that 
party  of  marauders  in  coming  from  Mesopotamia 
would  keep  as  long  as  possible  near  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  strike  aero.-s  for  Tadmor,  one  of  the  only 
places  in  the  Desert  where  there  is  at  all  ti 
abundance  of  water;  from  Tadmor  they  would 
make  directly  for  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  so  go 
southward,  laying  waste  the  country  before  them 
And  so  when  we  find  that  they  first  appear  not  far 
from  Damascus,  and  then  work  their  way  south- 
wards, and  on  the  return  journey,  when  they  are 
pursued,  take  nearly  the  same  course,  we  have 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  path  which 
would  be  taken  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
present  day,  being  in  those  days  also  the  one  pur- 
sued by  travellers  across  the  Desert. 

After  these  events  we  road  no  more  of  this  Land 
of  Bashan  nor  of  its  people  for  six  centuries.  Dur- 
that  time,  however,  the  uliule  number  of  the 
llephaim  in  the  east  of  Jordan  had  not  much  in- 
creased. Two  of  the  tribes  had  been  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  their  territory  had  become  the  posses- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  Lot — the  Moabites  oc- 

upying  the  land  by  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  the 
ArnoD,  which  had  been  the  territory  of  the  Emim, 
and  the  Ammonites  taking  possession  of  the  land 
of  that  tribe  of  the  Rephaim  whom  in  their  lan- 
guage they  called  Zanzummim.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Amorites  and  the  Bashanites  had  not 
only  increased  internally,  but  their  population  was 
probably  augmented  by  those  who  escaped  the 
1  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  who 
would  naturally  seek  refuge  among  their  Hamite 
brethren.  We  have  here  again  another  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Shomitos  were  especially  fa- 
voured. The  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  being  de- 
cendauts  of  Lot,  were  permitted  to  destroy  the  Ua- 
mites,  who  occupied  the  land  before  them,  and  even 
received  especial  assistance  from  God  to  enable  them 
to  do  what  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them,  (Deut.  ii.  9.)  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
large  blocks  of  basalt  which  arc  found  scattered 
over  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  to  the  fact  of 
the  Rephaim  having  made  use  of  these  to  build 
their  houses  and  cities.  Situated  as  they  were  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  exposed  at  all 
times  to  the  attacks  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  who 
were  every  year  increasing  in  number,  it  was  very 
important  to  them  to  have  their  towns  well  fortified. 
Many  of  their  cities' were  very  large,  and  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  so  solidly  built  that  when  the  people 

ere  intrenched  within  their  towns  they  might  well 
be  thought  invincible. 

During  the  same  number  of  years,  from  their 
first  migration,  that  we  have  seen  the  Rephaim 
grow  into  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  people, 
the  Aramitcs,  their  neighbours,  had  likewise  made 
great  advances,  and  had  even  thus  early  established 

kingdom,  which  in  later  times  became  a  terror 
to  the  whole  land  of  Judea.  Nor  had  the  progress 
of  civilization  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Desert  been 
less  active.  The  descendants  of  the  robber  chiefs 
who  had  come  over  to  plunder  the  outlying  towns 
of  Canaan,  were  now  sovereigns  of  a  more  settled 
and  established  monarchy,  and  the  people  con- 
ducted their  wars  in  a  more  organized  way.     Com- 


spices,  and  other  valuables  were  brought  to  Damas- 
cus, while  the  merchants  in  return,  who  traded 
there,  took  back  the  rich  silks  and  the  wares  and 
the  fruits  of  Syria.  From  its  position,  Damascus 
would  be  the  point  to  which  all  the  great  caravans 
would  make ;  lying  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Desert,  it  would  be  the  harbour  for  which  they 
would  steer,  and  where  the  wares  would  be  un- 
loaded. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  ladings  of  the-^e  cara- 
vans would  be  destined  for  the  city  itself,  whose 
markets  would  supply  all  the  country  round;  while 
the  rest  would  be  sent  to  Sidon,  perhaps,  which 
even  then  may  have  exported  merchandize  beyond 
the  seas.  As  commerce  opened,  the  arts  would 
develope ;  the  necessity  would  soon  be  felt  for  tools 
of  various  kinds,  and  Damascus  soon  became  cele- 
brated for  the  skill  of  her  workers  in  iron  and  other 
metals.  The  trade  of  the  smith,  which  in  all  coun- 
tries has  been  an  important  one,  but  especially 
among  warlike  and  halt-civilized  nations,  must  here 
have  beeu  highly  estimated.  Among  the  High- 
land clans,  in  times  past,  the  successful  smith  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  so,  doubtless,  here,  the  man  who  could 
forge  the  best  arms,  and  wield  them  too,  would  bo 
considered  the  most  valuable  person  in  the  state 
and  honour  would  be  paid  him  accordingly.  In- 
deed,  it  is  interesting  to  find,  in  later  times,  that 
the  royal  name  or  title  of  the  kings  of  Syria  was 
Hadad  or  Ben-hadad,  that  is,  Smith  or  son  of  a 
Smith ;  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  usurper  of 
altogether  another  family  stepped  in,  he  actually 
assumed  for  his  family  the  honoured  name  of  Smith- 
son. 

Of  course  the  fabrication  of  arms  would  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  occupations  in  the  town.  For 
to  the  arm-shops  of  Damascus  people  from  all  the 
countries  around  would  repair.  The  stout  Bashan- 
ite,  and  the  wary  son  of  Ishmael,  who  had  for  many 
a  day  saved  up  the  goods  he  had  robbed  to  exchange 
them  for  a  weapon  of  which  ho  could  be  certain, 
and  tlie  possession  of  which  ho  knew  would  give 
him  such  importance  among  his  tribe. 

While  secure  within  their  own  city  gate,  the  ar- 
mourers might  demand  any  sum  thijy  chose  for 
their  wares,  feeling  the  additional  .satisfaction  of 
levying,  in  turn,  a  heavy  toll  on  those  who  they 
knew  full  well  would  never  let  an  opportunity  pass 
of  robbing  them. 

This  is  the  state  of  advancement  which  we  sup- 
pose the  Aramites  and  the  Rephaim  to  have  at- 
tained at  the  time  when  the  Lraelites  came  out  of 
Egypt,  and  after  wandering  about  for  nearly  forty 
years,  had  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  at 
the  southern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  With  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  being  of  their  own 
blood,  the  children  of  Israel  were  not  to  interfere; 
but  they  had  full  permission,  if  a  friendly  passage 
were  refused  them  through  the  country  of  the  Re- 
phaim, to  take  the  land  by  force,  and  were  promised 
the  victory  over  this  formidable  people  if  they  would 
only  put  their  trust  in  God.  The  Israelites,  while 
waiting  in  the  land  of  Moab,  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  to  request  leave 
to  pass  through  hi.s  land,  solemnly  engaging  them- 
selves to  pay  for  ail  the  provisions  they  took  by 
the  way.  To  this  request  Sihon  gave  a  positive 
refusal  ;(Numb.  xxi.  23,)  so,  at  the  command  of  Mo- 
tho  Jews  advanced  and  crossed  the  Arnon,  which 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  and  declared  Open  war  against  their  king. 
It  was  not  without  great  apprehension  that  many  of 
the  people  obeyed  tliis  order.  The  scouts  who  had 
beeu  sent  out  at  difl'ercnt  times  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  had  brought  back  such  terrific  accounts 


more  org 
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strength,  their  gigantic  size,  and  of  the  almost  im- 
pregnable nature  of  the  great  stone  cities  wliich  they 
inhabited,  (Numb.  xiii.  28,)  that  when  the  intention 
of  Moses  was  first  known,  nianj-  of  the  people  mur- 
mured, and,  mistrusting  the  God  who  had  delivered 
them  already  from  so  many  dangers,  cried  out  that 
they  were  being  led  to  certain  death.  But  Moses  be- 
lieved in  the  promises  of  God,  and  so  did  two  of 
the  spies — Caleb  and  Joshua;  and  they  cheered  on 
the  people,  who  were  soon  to  learn  what  wonders 
God  would  enable  them  to  perform.  Sihon  in- 
trenched himself  in  his  capital,  Heshbon ;  the  Israel- 
ites marched  upon  it,  laying  waste  the  towns  and 
villages  in  their  way.  They  then  besieged  the 
city  and  took  it,  and  put  Sihon  and  his  family  to  the 
sword,  (Numb.  xxi.  25.)  Many  of  his  people  shared 
the  same  fate,  for  the  Israelites  overcame  the  whole 
country,  and  took  every  town  and  city.  Those  who 
escaped,  fled  ;  some  of  them  to  their  brethren  the  Re- 
phaim  of  Bashan,  and  others  probably  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  who,  although  they  were  sure  of 
being  left  in  peace  by  the  children  of  Israel,  as  the 
Moabites  had  been,  yet  looked  upon  them  as  dan- 
gerous aggressors;  and  although  they  did  not  dare 
ns  yet  openly  to  oppose  them,  they  considered  them 
really  in  the  light  of  enemies. 

The  only  remaining  territory  which  the  Rephaim 
now  possessed  was  the  kingdom  of  Bashan. 

Og,  the  king  of  this  country,  was  the  chief  whose 
name  inspired  fear  more  than  that  of  almost  any 
one  in  those  times. 

His  name,  and  the  reputation  of  his  great  strength, 
had  long  since  reached  the  Israelites.  Blany  wan- 
derers they  must  have  met  in  their  journey  who 
would  give  them  the  most  vivid  account  of  the 
power  of  the  great  chief  of  Bashan,  and  tell  of  the 
wonders  he  and  his  people  did.  Many  a  tale  had 
they  listened  to  of  the  numbers  this  man  had  slain 
with  his  own  hand,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  wounding  him.  If  the  Israelites  had  not  an 
exalted  idea  of  his  power,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  narrators,  for  never  was  an  Eastern  guilty  of 
spoiling  his  story  for  want  ot"  exaggeration. 

On  the  other  hand,  Og  had  heard,  no  doubt 
with  some  dismay,  of  the  defeat  of  his  neighbour 
King  Sihon  ;  but  still  he  felt  how  much  stronger 
be  was,  and  had  all  confidence  of  repelling  the  in- 
vading army.  Again  the  order  was  givcu  to  ad- 
vance. The  river  Jabbok  was  crossed,  and  the 
Israelites  were  suffered  to  move  on  through  the 
fertile  plain  of  southern  Bashan,  without,  as  far  as 
appears  from  the  account  in  Deuteronomy,  any  op- 
position being  offered  to  them.  Now,  in  the  centre 
of  Bashan,  almost  midway  between  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee and  the  mountains  of  Bashan,  the  rich  plain 
to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded,  is  interrupted 
by  a  tract  of  country  which,  as  a  geological  forma- 
tion, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

From  the  fertile  land,  on  which  scarcely  a  stone 
can  be  found,  there  suddenly  rises  an  island  of 
basalt;  it  can  best  be  conceived  by  calling  it  an 
island,  for  the  irregular  edge,  as  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  soil  below,  exactly  resembles  a  rocky 
coast.  The  general  form  of  this  volcanic  island  is 
oval,  the  two  diameters  measuring  respectively 
about  sixty  and  twenty  miles.  It  lies  nearly  north 
and  south,  with  the  longer  diameter  in  that  lino. 
The  interior  is  rent  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 
Great  fissures  are  found  in  many  parts,  and  so  wide, 
that  they  cannot  be  crossed  by  man  or  beast,  and 
extending  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  In  short, 
we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  this  region  than  by 
comparing  it,  as  we  have  done  elsewhere,  rather  to 
the  appearance  presented  by  some  portions  of  the 
moon  than  to  any  formation  we  have  in  the  earth 
In  such  a  place  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  a 


small  body  of  men  well  acquainted  with  the  locality 
might  keep  at  bay  a  large  army.  This  region  is 
now  called  El-Lejah,  and  was  in  former  times 
known  by  the  name  of  Argob.  The  first  word 
means  a  rope;  the  second,  a  rocky  tract.  The 
Arabic  term  El-Lcjah  was  probably  used  to  repre- 
sent the  way  in  which  this  district  is  cut  off  liom 
the  rest  of  the  plain,  enclosed  as  it  were  with  a 
ine.  All  round  this  region  of  Argob  the  cities  of 
the  Rephaim  were  built,  and  even  in  the  interior, 
among  the  wildest  recesses  of  this  rocky  place,  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  were  placed,  which,  ex- 
cept to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  were  totally 
inaccessible.  It  was  in  the  western  side  of  Argob 
and  about  midway  between  its  northern  and  south- 
ern limits,  that  tlie  capital  city,  the  city  of  Edrei, 
was  placed.  At  a  distance  of  scarcely  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  plain,  it  was  built 
actually  among  the  black  basalt  rocks,  and  thus 
held  a  very  strong  position.  The  Rephaim  no  doubt 
considered  all  their  cities  to  be  of  such  extraordi- 
nary strength,  that  none  but  a  very  powerful  army 
could  take  them.  But  these  cities  of  Argob,  above 
all,  were  deemed  utterly  impregnable.  The  ch 
dren  of  Israel,  it  seems,  were  suffered  to  advance 
a  long  way  across  the  plain  of  Bashan  before  they 
met  with  any  determined  resistance  ;  they  may, 
indeed,  have  had  skirmishes  with  Og's  people,  but 
at  all  events  no  account  of  any  pitched  battle 
given.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rephaim  probably, 
like  most  people  who  built  strong  places,  liked 
fighting  behind  walls,  and  preferred  engaging  the 
invading  army  within  the  rocks  of  Argob,  where, 
if  they  once  became  entangled,  they  might  be  ha- 
rassed with  impunity,  to  meeting  them  in  battle  in 
the  open  field.  And  besides,  however  lightly  they 
may  before  have  been  inclined  to  treat  this  army 
of  Jews,  now,  since  the  conquest  of  the  Amorites, 
they  must  have  felt  some  fear  of  them. 

(To  be  contlnuod.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otiier  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  p.igo  20.) 

EBENEZER   LARGE. 

Ebenezsr  Large  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  Large,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  born  at  Almesbury,  New  England,  in  the 
Third  month,  1684.  His  parents,  whilst  he  was 
very  young,  removed  to  Bucks  county,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Falls.  Of  the  early  life  of  this 
Friend  we  know  little,  but  he  was  brought  through 
the  effectual  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  the 
narrow  way,  and  became,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
a  useful  member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

On  the  13th  of  the  First  mouth,  1706,  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Edmund  and 
Martha  Lovett,  soon  after  which  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia  to  reside.  Here  he  was  more  and 
more  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  and 
became  prepared  for  service.  A  dispensation  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to  him,  which 
ho  exercised  to  the  satisfaction  of  discerning 
Friends.  About  the  time  of  his  coming  forth  in 
this  line,  he  was  left  a  widower  with  several  child 
ren,  and  perhaps  his  outward  trials  were  one  means, 
in  the  Divine  hand,  of  bringing  him  into  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  will  in  the  awfully  import 
ant  work  to  which  he  felt  himself  called. 

After  a  few  years,  [Fourth  mo.  15lh,  1727,]  he 
was  married  to  a  valuable  Friend  of  Burlington, 
Dorothy  Bickley,  widow  of  Abraham  Bickley,  and 
removed  thither  to  reside.     From  the  certificate 


granted  him   by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
ppears  "  his  life  and  conversation  hath  been 
derly  and  as  becomes  our  holy  profession,  anti 
constant  frequenter  of  meetings  both  for  woi» 

nd    discipline,  and  zealously  concerned    for 
practice  thereof,  and  al  o  of  late  is  committed  u 
him  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  v 
discharging  himself  in  that  great  duty,  we  L 
good  unity  with  him." 

The  first  extensive  visit  in  the  work  of  the    i;- 
nistry  paid  by  Ebenezer  Large,  was  to  the  mi  »'.'• 
ings  of  Friends  generally,  in  the  Eastern  colofl  it:'' 
This  was  performed  in  the  year  1729,  and  in  c(   « - 
p:iny  with  his  friend   and  fellow-labourer  in 
gospel  of  Christ,  John  Cadwallader,  of  Abingt  :; 
in  Pennsylvania.     This  visit  was  performed  ab 
the  middle  of  the  year,  they  being  at  Newp'  : 
the   Seventh  month.     He  was   frequently   :.: 
Yearly  Meetings  for  worship,  in  his  own  and  , 
neighbouring   provinces,   where   his  labours   wj[:s 
acceptable  to  Friends   and  others.     Towards  lev 
close    of  the    year    1743,    he  joined   with   Ji.k- 
Haslam,  a  Friend  from  Yorkshire,  England,  t  m- 
on  a  mission  of  gospel  love  to   the  inhabitant 
this  land,  in  visiting  Friends  in  the  Southern  & 
nies.     This  occupied  them  part  of  the  year  17  h 
His  memorial,  after  enumerating  some  of  hist  i^ 
vels,  adds,  "As  on  these  occasions  he  was  cart  i]- 
to  have  the  unity  of  his  Friends   at  home,  in   ::■ 
undertakings,  so  we  have  always  received  satisl 
tory  accounts  by  certificates  from  Friends,  wb 

travelled,  of  their  unity  with  his  labours!  (if: 
conversation."  \g__ 

In  the  First  month,  1745,  he  had  our  cell  p, 
cate  to  visit  Friends  in  Europe,  which  was  indor  [.; 
with  the  approbation  of  the  General  Spring  M<  ..; 
ing  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  at  Philadelp)',  -, 
He  undertook  this  weighty  visit  in  the  sixty-f  .^ 
year  of  his  age.     He  left  home  the  12th  of  the    : 
cond  month,  1745,  and  got  to  London  the  2Stl  ,. 
the  Third  month,  being  four  days  before  the  Yea  < 
Meeting  there,  which  he  attended,  and  then  j  jj, 
ceeded  to   other  parts   of  the  nation.     He  \  j.. 
meuictrandums  of  his  travels,  from  which  it  app«  ,, 
that  he   diligently  went  through  England,  Wa  ., 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  without  reckoning    , 
voyages  by  sea,  travelled  above  six  thousand  mi  ,, 
and  as  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  did   not  omit  ;. 
visit  one  meeting  though  ever  so  small,  that  he 
informed    of.     The   certificate   which  he   brou 
from  the  Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Eld 
in   London,  among  other  things,  mentions  as 
lows  : — "  We   had  good  unity  with  his  testimi 
whiUt  among  us  in  this  city,  and  believe  he  b 
been  of  great  service   where   he  came,  not  c 
through  that  ministry  the  Lord    has  bestowed 
him,  but  by  his  solid  and  grave  conduct,  and 
cumspect  conversation,   as  becomes   a  ministei 
Christ."     He  arrived  safe  at  his  own  house,  on 
14th  of  the  Sixth  month,  174S,  having  been  ft 
thence  three  years  and  four  months." 

He  gave  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  acco 
of  his  labours  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Miniai 
and  Elders,  in  the  Seventh  month,  produc 
therein  certificates  of  the  unity  of  his  Friendi 
England,  the  last  being  dated  iu  London  in 
preceding  Second  month.  His  day's  work  in 
ministry  of  the  gospel  seemed  to  close  with  this 
tensive  travel,  at  least  so  far  as  travelling  abr 
was  concerned.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  ■ 
taken  sick,  and  the  shaking  palsy  came  upon  h 
which  weakened  him  much,  and  rendered  hii 
to  travel  much  abroad.  Y"et  his  memorial  sta 
"  his  understanding  continued  strong,  and  we 
licve  his  love  to  the  Truth  was  as  great  as  e- 
His  last  illness  was  short,  and  without  any  ap  __^ 
rent  pain,  he  departed  this  life  on  the   IStl 
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Eleventh  month,  1760."  lie  was  aged  about 
enty  years  and  a  half,  and  was  a  minister  about 
■ty-four  years. 

Jis  memorial  thus  closes, — "  He  was  an  early 
ler  to  meetings,  and  caretul  not  to  detain  them 
ieasonably  long.  He  had  a  large  share  of  na- 
al  understanding  and  courage,  and  though  his 
iper  had  at  times  a  roughness  in  it,  whioh  was 
1  grateful,  yet  when  the  power  of  religion  cover- 
his  mind,  it  broke  him  into  tenderness,  and  the 
ang  will  was  made  subject  to  the  holy  cross,  in 
it  state  his  ministry  was  sound  and  helpful,  and 
was  enabled  to  divide  the  word  aright.  In  his 
jlic  approaches  before  the  sacred  throne,  he  was 
thed  with  great  and  becoming  reverence,  and  his 
rds  therein  were  few  and  seasonable.  As  he 
;w  near  to  his  conclusion,  he  appeared  to  be 
ened  for  a  better  country,  and  to  bo  much  mel- 
ted into  the  lamb-like  nature,  in  which  he  waited 
h  decent  resignation  for  that  important  change, 
d  we  hope  he  is  now  in  possession  of  that  rest 
ich  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  and 
ve  him." 

PUISCILLA    TYSON. 

Priscilla  Tyson,  a  valued  Friend,  and  an  elder 
Abington  Monthly   Meeting,  deceased   dui ' 
i  year,  1760,  but  tlie  time  of  her  death  has 
ne  to  my  knowledge. 

aWINN    FOULKE. 

Of  Gwinn  Poulke,  an  aged  elder,  the  wife  of 
loraas  Foulke,  of  Gwynned,  then  in  the  county 
Philadelphia,  and  province  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
)iitlily  Meeting  held  there  bears  this  testimony 
"  She  was  one  who  feared  the  Lord  from  her 
ath,  was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meet- 

nd  uncommon  to  discover,  even  in  the  de- 
ne of  life,  any  heaviness  or  drowsiness  therein, 
t  remarkably  tender  at  such  solemn  opportuni- 

She  was  serviceable  in  the  church,  a  worthy 
ler,  showing  forth  a  good  example  in  her  life  and 
jversation.  She  was  zealously  concerned  for  the 
amotion  of  Truth,  was  a  loving  wife  to  her  bus- 

a  tender  mother  to  her  children,  a  kind 
end  in  her  neighbourhood,  patiently  resigned  in 
r  last  sickness,  ardently  wishing  for  her  change." 
She  deceased  Twelfth  mo.  3d,  1760. 

(To  be  contiQUeJ.) 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 
THE  POWER  OF  A  KIND  WORD. 

Around  our  pleasant  meeting-place,* 
Tall  trees  are  greenly  growing-, 

And  leaves  innunierons,  full  of  grace 
Cool  shifling  shades  are  throwing  ; 

Touched  by  soft  fingers  of  the  breeze, 
Branches,  like  harp-strings  shaken, 

Give  forth  sweet  whispering  melodies. 
And  quiet  thoughts  awaken. 

Long  branching  arms  from  many  a  tree, 

Above  are  intertwining, 
Forming  a  wide-sprend  canopy. 

Of  soft  and  greenest  lining. 

Oft  when  the  spring  hours  give  each  bird 

New  rounds  of  bliss  to  measure, 
From  that  green  covert,  may  be  heard. 

Wild  warbled  notes  of  pleasure. 

Yes,  sweetly  sounding  from  above. 

Soft  soothing  hearts  of  sadness, 
Comes  little  sparrow's  chirp  of  love, 

Or  robin's  note  of  gladness  ; 

Or  locust  loud,  the  leaves  amid, 
Pours  joy  in  long-drawn  measure; 

Or  the  green-coaled  katydid. 
Repeats  short  calls  of  pleasure. 

At  Fourth  and  Arch  streets. 


Once  as  I  entered  on  this  scene, 

I  saw  beneath  that  roof  of  green, 
Tree,  grass,  and  leaf  admiring. 

One  I  had  known  in  other  days, 

When  Hope's  bright  sun  shone  o'er  him, 
When  all  around  were  prompt  lo  praise. 

And  lite  was  bright  before  him. 

He  had  some  spiritual  health. 

Some  tenderness  of  feeling, 

But  seeking  eagerly  for  wealth, 

i  of  peace  congealing; 


Till  through  some  ill-digested  scheme, 

The  wealth  he  wa.s  pursuing. 
Vanished  before  him  like  a  dream. 

With  all  his  plans  in  ruin. 

Censure  was  freely  on  him  thrown, 

Which  indignation  moving, 
He  turned  away  with  haughty  tone, 

From  all  the  sharp  reprovmg. 

Dark  shadows  stole  upon  his  path. 

Eclipsing  all  its  gladness; 
Towards  those  around  he  nourished  wrath, 

For  his  own  spirit,  sadness. 

Ue  cast  away  some  inward  good, 
From  Truth,  once  loved,  departed; 

Yet  here,  beneath  our  trees  he  stood. 
Grief  seared,  not  callous-hearted. 

He  stood,  and  near  him  was  his  boy, 

A  cloud,  with  sunshine  by  it, 
Gloomy  distrust,  with  bright-eyed  joy. 

Cypress,  with  violet  nigh  it. 

So  stood  they  by  themselves  apart, 
I  saw,  and  drawing  near  them, 

I  greeted  him  with  warmth  of  heart. 
And  kindly  speech  to  cheer  him. 

Beneath  my  smile,  he  brighter  grew, 

His  pleasant  boy  I  patted. 
Giving  him  special  word  or  two, 

As  we  together  chatted. 

The  father  felt  my  hearty  grasp. 

He  felt  the  kindly  greetiug. 
The  sympathy  of  smile  and  clasp 

Set  hope  and  pulses  beating. 

Ere  to  the  house  we  inward  went. 

He  knew,  with  holy  healing, 
My  heart  towards  his  was  strongly  bent. 

In  warm  and  kindly  feeling. 

He  found  some  love  was  left  for  him, 

The  world  not  all  despising. 
The  scene  before  him  seemed  less  dim. 

And  hope  again  uprising. 

Peace,  gentle  as  a  brooding  dove, 
U'er  those  who  met  descended. 

And  he,  prepared  by  kindly  love. 
Felt  peace  and  sorrow  blended. 

Doubtless,  some  holy  quietude, 

Was  by  him  then  partaken, 
And  he  could  feel  in  softened  mood. 

That  he  was  not  forsaken. 
His  wife  did  smiling  thanks  repeat, 

She  met  me  on  the  morrow. 
Because  I  paused  awhile  to  greet 

Her  husband  in  his  sorrow  ; 

Because  I  cheered  him  on  his  way, 
Not  hinting  of  past  blindness, 

Bui  gave  him  smile  of  warmest  ray, 
And  met  their  boy  with  kindness. 

With  joy  she  saw  the  sweet  control 

Of  genial  love's  warm  token, 
Melting  the  coldness  from  his  soul. 

And  leaving  hardness  broken. 
Cheering,  awakening  him  to  love. 

Stirring  to  kind  emotion, 
Turning  some  thankful  thoughts  above. 

In  humble  heart  devotion. 

Oh,  christians  !  learn  a  lesson  true  ; 

Whene'er  ye  are  conferring, 
With  those  whose  previous  paths  ye  view. 

As  being  widely  erring, 


Treat  them  with  kindness ;  let  your  speech 


e  would  not  as  with  bria 
But  heart-words  warm  : 


id  lo' 


mg. 


Yea,  let  them  see,  that  you  still  feel 

With  them,  and  that  in  meekness, 
Ye  would  with  oil  of  mercy  heal, 

And  strengthen  them  in  weakness. 
Give  them  warm  smiles  of  sunny  ray. 

And  speak  in  love,  appealing 
To  Christ,  whose  spirit  takes  away 

All  harsh  and  evil  feeling. 


For  "Tlie  FricuJ." 

ConfidcDcc  in  an  Overruling  Providence. 

To  be  brought,  through  the  fiery  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  regard  the  varied  dispensations 
through  which  we  are  called  to  pass,  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  indwelling  of  the  precious  and 
spiritual  life,  which  is  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
is  an  inestimable  favour  for  which  the  humble 
followers  of  Christ  have  ever  been  thankful.  A 
belief  and  trust  in  the  superintending  care,  the 
loving  kindness  and  mercy  of  Divine  Providence, 
an  unspeakable  comfort  and  support,  under  the 
many  trials  and  crosses  which  are  found  in  the 
christian  path,  in  order  for  our  humiliation  and 
purification,  that  all  within  us  may  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  eternal  power  of  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation,  who  is  going  on  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be 
ade  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  to 
the  salvation  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  the  dealings  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  with'  the 
children  of  men,  mercy  and  judgment  are  blended 
together,  so  that  he  sendeth  his  plagues  amongst 
for  the  tendering  and  contritiug  of  our  hearts, 
that  we  may  seek  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  iniquity,  and  the  way  may  be  opened 
for  our  going  forward  in  his  worship  and  service. 
Blessed,  therefore,  are  they  who  are  engaged  to 
humble  themselves  under  his  mighty  hand,  that  he 
may  work  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
own  good  pleasure,  divesting  them  of  all  self- 
righteousness,  self-sufficiency,  and  self-complacency, 
wherein  they  might  be  led  to  glory  in  themselves 
because  of  their  own  attainments  or  doings,  regard- 
ing themselves  as  more  holy  than  their  brethren, 
exulting  over  them  under  an  apprehension  of  su- 
periority in  those  things  which  accompany  salva- 
tion, or  on  this  account  betraying  a  feeling  of  self- 
satisfaction,  in  the  occupancy  of  a  self-con-tituted 
position  amongst  those  whom  they  regard  as  un- 
worthy of  their  companionship,  or  acknowledgment 
as  brethren. 

How  many  are  the  warnings  which  the  great 
Head  of  the  chureh  has  been  pleased,  in  his  mercy, 
to  grant  against  the  entertainment  of  this  subtle 
and  deceiving  spirit,  by  which  many  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  belief  that  they  were  doing  God 
service  in  persecuting  those  whom  they  have  es- 
teemed his  enemies.  How  have  such  as  these  been 
permitted  to  go  on,  in  filling  up  their  measure  of 
iniquity,  until  they  have  been  arrested  by  a  fatal 
fall  from  their  assumed  position  !  Should  not  all 
be  admonished  by  these  things  to  bow  and  keep 
low  before  Him  who  ruleth  in  heaven  and  earth, 
exalting  the  humble,  and  abasing  the  proud  and 
evil-doer,  who  is  spurning  his  grace  and  mocking 
his  law,  seeking  to  rob  Uim  of  his  honour,  through 
the  exaltation  of  their  own  wisdom  and  works? 
Do  we  not  believe  that  those  who  are  last  and  least 
in  their  own  estimation,  shall  be  made  first  in  the 
sisht  of  Him  who  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  and 
exalteth  the  lowly  ;  those  who  have  no  might  or 
wisdom  of  their  own,  and  to  whom  appertains  the 
blessing  pronounced  upon  the  poor  in  spirit;  theirs, 
saith  He,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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If  our  faith  is  sincere  in  the  power  and  superin- 
tendence of  Divine  Providence,  why  need  we  be 
anxious  for  the  triuniph  of  our  cause  in  our  own 
time,  or  by  our  owu  wisdom,  or  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  oppose  us  in  our  views  ?  If  we  believe 
that  God  alone  can  enable  us  to  work  his  own  praise, 
let  us  submit  ourselves,  as  his  instrument-^,  to  the 
transformation  of  his  power,  which  is  able  to  "  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a  man  turns  the  water- 
course in  his  field,"  even  without  the  intervention 
of  outward  means ;  trusting,  (as  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve,) that  He,  by  his  living  word,  can  create 
anew  that  which  hath  been  destroyed,  raising  up 
the  soul  that  hath  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins 
into  newness  of  life,  through  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ;  as  it  is  written,  "  He  that believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

The  cause  and  work  of  reformation  is  his,  who 
is  Head  over  all  things  to  bis  church,  and  he  "  will 
not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to 
graven  images,"  however  specious  they  may  be,  to 
the  deceiving,  if  it  were  possible,  of  the  very  elect. 
The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
and  no  other  can  prevail  in  bringing  sons  and 
daughters  unto  righteousness,  however  much  men 
may  boast  of  the  fruits  of  their  owu  wisdom  and 
doings.  It  is  only  as  we  submit  to  be  led  and 
governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  the  denial  of 
self  in  all  its  claims  and  appearances,  that  we  can 
be  made  instrumental  in  hastening  the  coming  of 
that  day  when  peace  and  harmony  shall  prevail 
throughout  the  earth — only  as  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt  the  prayer,  "  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done,"  that  our  labours  will  find  acceptance  with 
God. 

Eating  Dirt  Practically. — Humboldt,  a  man 
whose  word  justly  carries  with  it  European  autho- 
rity, confirms  the  statement  of  Gumilla,  that  the 
Ottomacs  of  South  America,  during  the  periods 
of  the  floods,  subsist  entirely  on  a  fat  and  fer- 
ruginous kind  of  clay,  of  which  each  man  eats 
daily  a  pound  or  more.  Spix  and  3Iartuis  de- 
clare that  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  eat  a  kind 
of  loam  even  when  other  food  is  abundant.  Molina 
says  the  Peruvians  frequently  eat  a  sweet-smelling 
clay;  and  Ehrenbcrg  has  analyzed  the  edible  clay 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Bolivia,  which  he  finds  to 
be  a  mixture  of  talc  and  mica.  The  inhabitants 
of  Guiana  mingle  clay  with  their  bread  ;  and  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica  are  said  to  eat  earth  when 
other  food  is  deficient.  According  to  Labillardiere 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  appease  their 
hunger  with  a  white  friable  earth,  said  by  V 
quelin  to  be  composed  of  Magnesia,  silica,  oxide 
of  iron  and  chalk.  To  conclude  the  list,  we  must 
add  Siam,  Siberia,  and  Kamschatka,  as  countries 
of  clay-eaters.  This  is  rather  a  staggering  accu 
mulation  of  assertions,  which  we  cannot  dismis; 
altogether,  even  if  we  suppose  a  large  allowance 
of  skepticism  justifiable.  Granting  the  fact  that 
certain  kinds  of  earth  are  really  nutritious  (and  it 
is  difficult  to  escape  such  a  conclusion)  we  are 
completely  at  a  loss  for  an  adequate  explanation 
of  it.  Little  light  is  thrown  on  it  by  the  assumption, 
probable  enough,  that  the  earth  must  contain 
organic  matter,  because  in  a  pound  of  such  earth 
there  could  scarcely  be  contained  sufficient  organic 
matter  to  supply  the  demands  of  an  adult.  Nor 
will  it  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  to  say  that  the 
earth  only  appeases  hunger  without  nourishing  the 
system,  because,  in  the  first  place,  Humboldt's 
testimony  is,  that  the  Ottomacs  subsist  on  the  clay 
at  periods  when  other  food  is  deficient ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  although  the  local  sensation  of  hunger 
may  be  appeased  by  introducing  substances  into 
the  stomach,  the  more  imperious  systematic  sensa 


tion  of  hunger  is  not  thus  to  be  appeased.  We 
nust,  therefore,  be  content  at  present  with  accept- 
ng  the  fact,  which  the  science  of  future  days  may 
possibly  explain. — Blackurjod. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  a  superficial  view 
of  the  subject,  to  call  the  changes  now  being  made 
different  portions  of  our  Society,  merely  innova- 
tions resulting  from  a  change  of  doctrine ;  knowing 
so  little  as  we  must  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  those 
adopting  them,  it  becomes  rather  a  forced  con- 
clusion. But  seeing  with  positive  certainty  a  de- 
plorable change  in  the  prac/.ices  of  many,  and 
beholding  as  we  only  can  with  sorrow,  the  in- 
creasing wide  latitude  of  their  daily  lives,  with 
efforts  to  annul  such  portions  of  our  most  whole- 

,e  discipline,  as  conflicts  with  their  opinions  of 

restrictive  rules,  we  are  unwillingly  made  to 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  tJie  world  has  gained  a 
riumph  over  them.  In  its  secret  meshes  are 
beguiled  persons  of  almost  every  shade  of  opi- 
nion, from  the  professing  stickler  for  old-fashioned 
Quakerism,  to  the  restless  modifier  of  every  thing 
old.  While  some  have  fallen  asleep  on  the  downy 
couch  of  prosperity,  amid  the  bewildering  admira- 
tion of  surrounding  friends,  and  others  wrapt  in  a 
mantle  of  self-sufficiency,  the  grand  enemy  of 
Christ's  cause  has  sown  his  mischevious  tares, 
which  are  now  growing  luxuriantly  in  a  soil  made 
all  the  richer  by  a  high  profession.  We  see  Friends 
attributing  different  causes  for  the  same  result,  and 
predicting  opposite  results  from  the  same  cause  : 
we  find  the  opinions  entertained  by  many  of  each 
other  not  seasoned  with  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
yet  in  one  respect  we  find  them  strongly  alike,  i.  e., 
unsound  in  tkeif  practices  :  in  their  doctrines,  we 
know  of  no  change — but  their  practices  unques- 
tionably proceed  from  one  and  the  same  spirit,  let 
the  form  and  color  of  them  be  ever  so  widely  different. 

Is  it  new  doctrine,  which  gives  birth  to  the  pre- 
vailing desire  for  modifications  of  our  discipline,  or 
is  it  the  old  doctrine  of  a  yielding  to  the  tempter, 
which  dates  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  ?  Is  it 
some  well  defined  "  ism''  that  demands  the  change, 
or  is  it  our  own  propensities  ?  Docs  the  truth  and 
the  cause  of  righteousness  require  that  we  should 
thus  accommodate  ourselves  to  "  the  change  in  the 
times,"  or  is  it  the  growth  of  indifference  l  What 
is  there  in  the  requirements  of  our  discipline, 
annoying  to  the  anxious  seeker  after  salvation,  or 
that  would  not  bo  self-imposed  by  him  who  counted 
all  things  as  dross  that  he  might  win  Christ? 
nothing — for  its  checks  upon  our  conduct,  if  the 
letter  only  is  lived  up  to,  are  but  a  tithe  of  what 
they  must  be,  if  we  would  ever  know  the  full  joy 
and  power  of  an  inward  life. 

I  can  well  remember  wishing,  when  approaching 
manhood,  that  my  kind  and  anxious  parents  would 
leave  me  more  to  myself;  then  would  I  show  them 
my  power  to  resist  evil,  then  only  could  my  man- 
liness be  properly  developed,  1  would  then  even 
exceed  their  hopes,  in  coming  up  to  the  standard 
they  had  set  for  me.  But  the  Lord  knew  me  best ; 
he  knew  the  need  there  was  for  watchful  caretakers, 
and  I  now  have  to  praise  him  for  placing  them 
over  me.  And  so  even  still,  when  I  am  strong  and 
full,  the  enemy  often  sets  me  to  concluding  what 
is,  and  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  :  but  when 
the  light  of  God's  power  reveals  my  manifold 
weaknesses,  oh,  in  connection  with  the  present  sub- 
ject, how  I  can  say  that  I  glory  in  all  the  outward 
restraints  which  His  kind  and  merciful  Providence 
has  thrown  around  me. 

That  most  searching  declaration  of  the  dear  Son 
of  God,  "  if  a  man  says  he  loves  me  and  keepeth 
not  my  commandments,  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth 


is  not  in  him,"  seems  to  apply  with  peculiar  foHi 
to  all  those  who  would  dare  to  mark  out  a  path  ft 
themselves,  in  which  to  travel  their  heavenwar 
journey.      The   very  beginning,   and   all   the  ejf- 
perienees  of  a  true  Christian's  course,  is  an  uttcf- 
prostration  of  self — a  child-like  submission  to  a ' 
the  commands  which  He  with  whom  we  havet' 
do  may  give  us;  leading  us,  'tis  true,   oftentimi 
into  the  performance  of  different  duties,  but  nt-it 
into  anything  that  is  not  Christ-like :  and  are  v\ 
to  forsake  the  great  and  only  pattern  for  our  d^l 
walk,  and  listen  to  man's  policy,  or  shall  we,  whe 
the  floods  of  human  reason  threaten  our  frail  barl 
pray    for     ability    to   keep     unitedly    and    firm! 

chored  on  that  Rock,  whose  foundation  God  ha 

d,  and  which  is  sure  and  steadfast! 

For  "TheFriena;' 

If  a  person  was  asked  what  has  caused  so  muo 
dissension  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  what  answe! 
could  be  given?  Is  there  anything  in  the  faith  (|' 
the  Society  that  needs  amendment  ?  Are  the  land 
marks  insufficient?  Is  the  discipline  defective  i" 
pointing  out  christian  duty  ?  Does  the  history  ( 
society  give  sufficient  warrant  for  the  manifei^ 
departures  of  the  present  day  ?  Is  there  anythin 
recorded  of  the  practice  of  our  predecessors  in  th 
Truth,  that  would  lead  us  to  call  in  question  th 
sincerity  of  their  motives  ?  Can  there  possibly  b 
a  candid  mind  that  has  travelled  over  the  sam 
ground  that  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth  did,  whos 
religion  lies  between  God  and  his  own  soul,  tha 
can  now  stop  to  inquire  and  question  the  sublim  ' 
truths  that  they  taught?  They  not  only  preache 
what  they  professed,  but  they  practised  what  the 
preached  ;  they  lived  in  it  and  they  died  in  it 
they  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  man: 
of  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  why  a  Quake 
should  abandon  his  profession.  It  is  a  poor  reli 
gion  that  will  not  do  to  die  by,  as  well  as  to  Ih 
by.  If  George  Fox,  (an  unlearned  man,)  was^ 
divine  and  a  naturalist  by  divine  power ;  if  Wl 
liam  Penn  was  brought  from  the  height  of  huma 
prosperity  to  confess  to  the  Truth,  can  we  set  an 
limit  to  the  power  of  Divine  wisdom  over  the  hi 
man  soul?  We  own  and  we  confess  it  to  our  shan 
that  we  are  not  the  people  we  once  were,  and  why 
Simply  because  our  altars  are  broken  down  upo 
which  we  offered  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  accep 
able  unto  Him  by  whom  they  were  prepared.  Oh 
that  the  chosen  tew  may  be  permitted  to  go  as 
were  to  the  bottom  of  Jordan  and  bring  up  livii 
stones  of  memorial  to  the  praise  of  Israel's  God, 
W. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  22(1  of  Muth  JIo.  1859. 

Instanta7ieous  Photography. — A  lecture  wf 
deUvered  lately  in  London  by  —  Skaife,  upon 
new  method  of  employing  the  art  of  photograph' 
—  Skaife  was  led  to  undertake  some  experimentsl' 
relation  to  the  velocity  of  shot  and  shell,  and  tlr 
possibility  of  using  photographic  means  for  regit 
tering  the  character  of  the  motion.  The  phenomen 
presented  were  of  a  novel  and  peculiar  kind, 
they  suggested  the  idea  of  a  practical  applicatioi 
In  the  narrow  compass  of  some  four  inches,  —  Skai 
has  placed  an  entire  photographic  apparatus  whic 
can  be  carried  in  the  hand,  and  which,  wc 
by  means  of  a  trigger,  can  be  used  with  ease  ao 
certainty.  He  has  denominated  his  instrument  d 
pistol-camera,  and  the  value  of  it  will  speedily  I 
seen  in  various  ways.  The  weapon  is  levelled  i 
an  object,  and  a  microscopic  photograph  is  takj  * 
on  the  instant.  Thus  the  scout  may  photograph 
hostile  movement,  and  the  microscope  discloses  tl 
po-ition  of  the  enemy.  The  mariner  at  sea  c» 
hoist  the  machine  to  the  very  vane  at  the  top  of  tl 
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xnd  pbotograpb  the  view  around.  The 
celling  studcut  of  natural  history  can  photo- 
'ij  ph  the  wildest  roebuck,  the  fiercest  lion,  the 
1  <t  sudden  ujcteor,  the  most  inaccessible  rock. 
3  watchman  can  photograph  the  criminal  Jla- 
nte  delicto.  The  instrument  may  be  made  the 
,ns  of  domestic  discipline  or  endearment,  the 
led  child  being  shown  "  how  it  looks  when  it  is 
sj"  while  the  enchanted  suitor  can  catch  the 
jtest  aspect  of  assent,  and  immortalize  it  for 
are  reference.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
ery  can  scarcely  bo  estimated  to  its  full  extent, 
ally  or  practically. — London  Spectator. 

Jourage  under  Persecution  and  Tribulation. — 
isscd  be  God,  we  have  seen  and  hoard  of  real 
its  and  martyrs  in  our  own  ago,  who  counted 
iir  lives  as  nothing  worth,  provided  by  their 
ths  the  gospel  trumpet  of  Christ  alone  might  be 
ounded  more  fully  and  clearly.  What  a  slight 
tter  is  it  to  be  ignominiously  treated,  and  even 
;  to  death  by  men  of  this  world  !  a  slight  matter 
eed  to  those  who  are  persuaded  that  their  blood 
precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  We  of  the 
per  Germany  have  not  yet  been  so  far  honoured 
to  suffer  death  for  the  name  of  Christ,  though 
le  of  us  have  lived,  and  still  live  in  a  state  of 
■seeution.  Now  is  the  time  that  the  kingdom  of 
en  should  show  itself,  not  in  speech  but  ir 
wer.  The  Scripture  abounds  with  glorious  pro- 
les,  which  are  to  support  us  in  the  present  tri- 
ation.  Take  courage.  He  who  cannot  lie,  hath 
clared  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  num- 
red.  And  though  our  enemies  may  call  these 
ly  martyrs  Hussites,  Wickliffites  and  Lutherans, 
boast  of  their  bloody  deeds,  we  are  not  to 
md  amazed,  but  to  grow  stronger  in  the  faith, 
cannot  be  but  the  cross  of  Christ  must  have  its 
tter  enemies,  and  impious  calumniators.  The 
dge,  however,  is  at  the  door,  and  will  soon  pro- 
unco  a  very  different  sentence. — Martin  Lather. 
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In  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  eighth  edition 
the  "  Encyclopajdia  Britanica,"  recently  issued 
>m  the  press,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  article 
iginally  published  under  the  head  of  "Quakers,"' 
litten  by  William  Howitt,  in  which  he  gives  an 
count  of  "  a  great  change  (which  he  says)  has 
pen  going  on  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  regard 
some  of  the  things  to  which  George  Fox  and  the 
irly  Friends  objected  ;  and  also  as  regards  cer- 
Lin  '  testimonies,'  as  they  were  called,  which 
^d  originated  with  the  first  Friends,  or  had  gra- 
iially  developed  themselves  in  supposed  accord- 
ace  with  the  principles  of  the  Society." 
The  original  article  is  sufficiently  laudatory  of 
le  early  Friends,  and  especially  of  George  Fox, 
f  whose  character  the  author  appears  to  have 
)rmed  an  exalted  opinion  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
rinciples  of  the  Society,  it  is  defective  both  in 
atiug  them  fully,  and  in  assigning  the  true  source 
om  whence  they  sprung.  There  are  also  grave 
•rors  as  to  the  effects  said  to  have  been  produced 
jT  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  guidance 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  very  silly  assertions  of 
ricuds  thinking  it  right,  in  matters  of  religion, 
to  renounce  their  natural  faculties,"  which  was 
msequently  followed  by  "  a  dearth  of  religious 
telligence"  within  the  Society. 
An  author  entertaining  such  views  of  a  part  of 
16  long  established  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
riends,  as  William  Howitt  expresses  in  this  essay. 


would  of  course  hail  with  strong  approbation  the 
changes  in  those  doctrines  and  testimonies,  which 
ho  states  to  have  been  going  on  in  the  Society 
within  a  few  years  past,  and  which  he  has  iiow 
attempted  to  describe.  We  have  sorrowful  know- 
ledge that  the  changes  referred  to,  have  obtained 
among  very  many  of  the  members  in  some  piirts 
of  the  Society,  and  we  arc  obliged  to  admit  tiiat 
many  of  them  have  been  officially  sanctioned  by 
London  Yearly  iMeeting,  but  we  protest  against 
its  being  asserted  or  believed  that  they  are  adopted 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  that  they  are  or  can 
be  approved  by  it. 

Had  the  author  possessed  the  knowledge  requi- 
site for  preparing  an  article  on  "  Quakers,"  for  a 
work  having  such  wide  circulation  and  so  com- 
manding a  character,  as  the  "  Encyclopuedia  Bri- 
tanica" is  supposed  to  have  obtained,  or  indeed  for 
any  other  work,  he  would  have  known  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  our  religious  Society  is  iu  the 
United  States,  and  that  although  the  present  weak- 
ness and  defection  in  England  may  permit  these 
"changes"  to  exist  within  the  one  Yearly  Meeting 
there,  for  a  time,  yet  that  that  does  not  alter  the 
faith  of  the  Society,  which  remains  immutable,  how- 
ever many  may  forsake  it.  We  think  it  cannot  be 
justifiable  in  any  one,  whether  to  obtain  notoriety 
or  for  a  pecuniary  reward,  to  publish  abroad  to 
the  world,  especially  in  what  claims  to  be  a  stand 
ard  work  of  reference,  statements  purporting  to 
represent  the  faith  and  practices  of  a  religious 
ciety,  of  which  he  is  not  a  member,  based  solely 
upon  the  knowledge;  he  has  obtained  through  the 
proceedings  of  a  small  portionof  that  Society,  acting 
under  influences  known  to  be  adverse  to  the  d 
trines  and  testimonies  originally  adopted  by  it, 
which  it  has  ever  since  declared,  and  which  are 
acknowledged  by  all  its  consistent  members  to  bi 
binding  upon  them. 

The  author  appears  to  have  rightly  estimated 
some  of  the  decided  objections  of  Friends  to  mar- 
riage of  members  with  those  not  having  that  right; 
for  when  speaking  of  the  change  now  made  ii 
England  on  this  point,  as  a  "  relaxation  of  the 
ancient  rigour  of  Quakerism,"  originating  from 
"  the  growth  of  more  liberal  ideas  in  the  Society, 
amalgamating  with  the  more  moral  sentiment  ot 
the  age  iu  general,"  he  says:  "  They  (that  is. 
Friends  prior  to  this  enlightened  age,)  regarded 
the  marriage  of  one  of  their  members  to  a  person 
belonging  to  the  world  at  large,  or  to  another  re- 
ligious body,  as  leading  to  many  and  serious  evils, 
— those  of  a  divided  household, — divided  on  the 
most  momentous  question,  that  of  religious  faith. 
This  unequal  yoking  they  beheld  with  peculiar  re- 
pugnance,_/>'o«j  its  necessary  effect  on  tbe  minds  of 
the  children  of  such  marriages,  who  must  grow  up 
under  the  distracting  effects  of  a  diversity  of  faith 
in  the  parents,  and  in  being  pulled  two  ways  in  at- 
tendance on  different  forms  of  worship."  We 
could  hardly  expect  that  one  who  could  thus  see 
the  "serious  evils"  of  mixed  marriages,  especially 
those  which  he  describes  as  the  "  nccessur//  effect  ' 
of  this  "unequal  yoking,"  would  be  able  to  assign 
any  very  cogent  reasons  to  prove  the  error  under 
which  he  supposes  Friends  to  have  heretofore  la- 
boured. He  therefore  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing, that  by  disowning  those  who  marry  out  of  the 
Society,  Friends  "  actually  branded  a  law  of  na- 
ture as  an  unchristian  oflence."  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  is  here  meant  by  "  a  law  of  na- 
ture," for  marriage,  though  a  divine  ordinance,  is 
by  no  means  a  "  law  of  nature"  in  the  generally 
accepted  sense ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  great 
work  of  the  chri-~tian  religion  to  restrain  and  regu- 
ate  the  promptings  or  propensities  of  nature  in 
man. 


The  article  we  are  noticing,  affords  sorrowful 
evidence  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Society  in 
England,  by  these  much  lauded  "changes,"  as  ex- 
hibited to  one,  not  a  member,  but  who  is  knowQ 
to  mingle  freely  with  those  who  are.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  causes  which  he  alleges  to  have  influ- 
enced Friends  heretofore  in  objecting  to  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  dancing,  and  to  the  "  pro- 
gressive improvement"  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  public  as  well  as  among  Friends,  he  says, 
Friends  "  came  therefore  more  and  more  to  recog- 
nize what  was  ameliorating  and  beneficial  to  hu- 
man life  in  the  fine  arts;  and  of  late  years,  every 
one  must  have  remarked  the  numbers  of  Friends, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  who 
have  crowded  our  galleries  of  painting  and  sculp, 
ture.  A  considerable  number  of  them  became 
purchasers  of  good  pictures,  having  a  high  moral 
purpose.  You  find  such  works  beginning  to  em- 
bellish their  walls,  and  their  children  have  been 
carefully  educated  in  drawing,  and  a  taste  for  it. 
Though  wo  are  not  aware  of  any  distinguished 
painter  who  is  a  member  of  the  Society,  they  have 
distinguished  engravers  and  photographers,  and 
their  admiration  of  fine  works  of  art  is  now  become 
general.  Music  is  cultivated  in  a  great  number  of 
Friend's  families  ;  they  have  an  amateur  singing 
society;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  in  the  houses  of  grave  Friends  young  people 
engaged  in  the  dance." 

So  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is, — at  least  as  respects 
music  and  dancing, — a  most  humiliating  exposure 
of  hypocrisy  and  irrcligion  harbouring  within  the 
Society.  No  man  who  is  honest  or  religious,  could 
indulge  himself  and  his  family  in  such  practices, 
and  pretend  to  be  a  Quaker,  a  rightful  successor 
of  Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay;  nor  can  any  one,  so 
violating  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Society, 
with  the  slightest  justice,  claim  a  right  to  meddle 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  influence 
the  meetings  instituted  to  support  them. 

That  it  is  true,  incredible  as  it  will  seem  to  some 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  must  reluctantly 
believe,  for  little  as  we  think  William  Howitt  fitted 
to  be  the  exponent  of  the  faith  and  history  of  the 
Society,  his  character  as  a  man  precludes  the 
supposition  that  he  would  make  such  a  statement, 
in  an  article  prepared  for  .such  a  work,  without  know- 
ing it  to  be  correct.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
true  only  in  reference  to  that  class  of  members  in 
England,  which,  looking  upon  many  of  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society  as  "  paltry  oddities,"  that  have 
made  Friends  "  frequently  objects  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,"  would  fain  revolutionize  it,  but  which, 
though  it  may  now  be  dominant  in  .some  places, 
does  not  represent  the  Society;  and  those  Friends 
there  who  maintain  their  allegiance  to  the  faith, 
owe  it  to  themselves,  they  owe  it  to  the  Society 
and  to  the  world,  to  make  themselves  heard,  and 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  long  cherished  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  can  be  so  openly  trampled 
under  foot,  and  its  discipline  so  set  at  naught,  iis 
that  "  an  amateur  singing  society"  should  be  openly 
kept  up  among  the  members,  and  it  be  "  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  in  the  houses  of  grave  Friends 
young  people  engaged  in  the  dance,'"  and  these 
things  go  uncondemned,  so  that  an  author  like 
William  Howitt  can  feel  himself  authorized,  when 
describing  modern  Quakerism,  to  point  to  the.se 
things  as  patent  charaiteristics  of  its  reformed 
faith  and  practices. 

When  referring  to  the  "  changes"  effected  in  re- 
gard to  "  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  ap- 
parel,"' our  author  confirms  the  views  taken  by 
many  Friends  in  England,  and  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  in  our  Journal.  The  article 
appears  to  have  been  written  prior  to  the  action  ot 
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the  Yearly  Meeting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  conference,  and  it  says,  "  The  fiat  of  the  con- 
ference is  yet  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  as  it  is  not  likely  to  stultify  its  own 
reference.  Friends  feel  themselves  practically  re- 
leased from  every  thing  sectarian  in  regard  to  speech, 
behaviour  and  apparel ;  to  abandon  all  that  in  the 
•world's  eye  stood  as  the  visible  form  of  Quakerism, 
and  to  adopt,  every  one  for  himself,  what  he  deems 
consonant  with  the  great  principles  of  simplicity 
and  christian  propriety." 

We  recrct  that  such  a  portraiture  of  Quakers 
and  Quakerism,  as  is  drawn  in  the  article  under 
notice,  should  find  its  way  to  the  public  eye.  It 
not  only  conveys  a  false  impression,  but  may  be 
productive  of  serious  evils.  The  attempt  to  give, 
■what  the  man  of  the  world  deems,  more  attractive 
features,  deforms  it,  and  destroys  the  whole  like- 
ness. It  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  highly  accepta- 
ble to  the  high  professor,  who  relies  upon  his  rites 
and  ordinances,  as  well  as  to  the  careless  world- 
liDc,  who  delights  in  self-gratification,  if  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  would  abandon  its  profession  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  as  it  has  heretofore  under- 
stood them  to  belaid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
for  while  it  maintains  these  before  the  world,  it 
must  bear  an  offensive  testimony  against  the  for- 
mality of  the  one,  and  the  wantonness  of  the  other. 
But  we  believe  that  these  truths  and  the  faith  of 
the  Society  are  inseparably  linked  together,  so  that 
one  cannot  be  changed  without  the  other.  It  is 
important,  then,  that  the  opinion  should  not  gain 
currency  that  Friends  have,  or  are  about  to  lower 
the  standard  wliich  thoy  have  ever  displayed  as 
being  the  standard  of  the  gospel;  lest  the  honest 
and  upright  among  them,  discouraged  by  the  fear 
of  a  general  faithlessness,  should  abandon  the 
struggle  to  maintain  their  high  calling;  and  the 
seeker  after  truth  in  other  professions,  despairing 
of  finding  a  more  spiritual  belief  and  people,  should 
sit  down  content  with  the  formality  which  he  finds 
everywhere  around  him. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Edrope. — News  from  England  to  Ninth  rao.  21st. 

Tbe  British  governnaent  is  s.iid  to  have  ni.ide  a  con- 
tract for  a  ciible,  twelve  hundred  miles  io  length,  to  be 
Irtid  from  Falmouth  to  Gibraltiir,  in  the  Sixth  month 
next;  this  to  be  succeeded  by  another  submarine  cable 
to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  thus  giving  England  an  inde- 
pendent line  towards  India,  free  from  continental  diffi- 
culties. The  Independence  Beige  says,  Lord  Cowley  and 
Count  Walewski  have  been  commissioned  to  arrange  a 
basis  of  co-operation  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Chinese  war.  Gun-boats  and 
larger  vessels  were  being  prepared  with  all  haste  for 
China.  Conflicting  accounts  are  published  as  to  the 
state  of  the  London  builders'  strike,  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  number  of  the  men  are  resuming  work  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  employers. 

Isambard  K.  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  de- 
signer of  the  Great  Eastern,  has  died  of  paralysis. 

At  the  Bank  of  England,  there  was  an  increased  de- 
mand for  money.  The  rate  in  the  open  market  con- 
tinued about  2|  per  cent.  The  Manchester  advices  were 
favourable.  .4.11  sorts  of  goods  were  in  better  demand. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  with  a  slight  de- 
cline on  all  qualities.  Breadstuffs  had  slightly  advanced. 
Flour  was  \s.  a  barrel  higher.  Red  wheat,  Is.  id.  a  9s. 
per  100  lbs. ;  white  wheat,  9«.  a  9s.  6rf. 

France. — It  was  rumored  in  Paris,  that  the  Emperor 
had  requested  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  refuse  to  the  de- 
putations from  the  Legations  their  request  for  annexa- 
tion to  Piedmont.  The  Times'  Paris  correspondent  s.ays, 
if  the  reports  of  the  day  may  be  credited,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  question  which 
should  satisfy  all  parties,  and  the  general  impression 
was,  that  the  political  horizon  was  likely  soon  to  be 
clearer  than  for  some  time  past.  The  vintage  reports 
were  generally  satisfactory.  The  grain  crops  had  not 
equalled  expectations.  The  estimated  yield  is  about 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Flour  and  wheat 
had  advanced  in  Paris,  blighlly,"and  also  iu  most  of  the 


provincial  markets.  The  French  outposts  on  the  fron- 
tieis  of  .Morocco  had  been  several  times  fiercely  attacked 
I  by  native  tribes,  but  they  had  beeu  repulsed.     The  go- 

rnment  of  Morocco  was  not  implicated  in  these  at- 
tacks. 

Ilahj. — The  government  of  Tuscany  had  notified  the 

enipoteutiaries  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  evacuate  the 
palace  within  three  days.  In  case  of  their  non-com- 
pliance, the  property  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  to  be  se- 
d.  i'he  Papal  government  had  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  recent  article  in  the  "  Moniteur"  on 
Italian  affairs.  The  King  of  Sardinia  gave  a  courteous 
reception  to  the  deputations  from  Modena  and  Parma, 

d  promised  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  great  Pow- 

3,  in  favour  of  consolidating  the  nationalities  of  Italy. 

Spain. — The   government  was  about  dispatching  an 

expedition  against  Morocco.     Ii  would  consist  of  a  force 

of  12,000  men,  the  transports  for  which  were  all  ready. 

la. — The  report  that  fresh  troops  had  been  seut 

to  Italy,  is  contradicted.    The  Vienna  Gazette  publishes 

decree  raising  the  state  of  siege  in  Vienna.  Some 
restrictions  will  however  continue  in  force  provisionally 

certain  cases. 

Russia. — The  Invalide  Russe  publishes  a  despatch  con- 

ming  the  reported  capture  of  Schamyl,  the  famous 
Circassian  leader,  during  an  assault  by  the  Russians  on 
Gunit.  Schamyl's  sons  and  family  were  either  captured 
or  killed. 

Turkey. — A  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Sultan  has 
been  discovered.  Two  hundred  persons  have  been 
ed  here,  among  them  the  Pasha  of  Albania,  who 
pparently  the  chief.  Some  troops  are  suspected  of 
participation.  The  affair  originated  with  a  fanatical 
parly. 

India. — The  Calcutta  mail  of  Eighth  mo.  27th,  reached 
Aden,  Ninth  mo.  11.  The  following  news  came  by  the 
Red  Sea  telegraph  : — A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
slative  Council  to  tax  professions  and  trades  in  In- 
the  cultivators  of  land  excepted.  The  special  dis- 
arming act  passed  during  the  mutiny  had  been  made 
permanent.  The  house  of  Dt-lhi  had  been  deprived  of 
all  titular  distinctions  and  privileges  forever.  The  French 
admiral  commanding  iu  Cochin  China,  had  coiicluded  a 
treatv  with  the  Anamese,  and  would  probably  start  with 
his  fleet  for  China. 

United  States. — The  Far  West. — By  the  overland 
mail,  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  9lh  ult.,  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  California  State  election  had  gone  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Democratic  party,  Latham,  their  candidate 
for  Governor,  having  been  chosen  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  also  largely 
Democratic.  Dates  from  Arizona  to  the  8th  ult.  say, 
that  an  express  had  arrived,  bringing  news  of  the  com- 
plete submission  of  the  Uojave  Indians  to  .Major  Armis- 
tead.  Many  of  these  Indians  had  been  killed ;  they 
surrender  a  fine  tract  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  promise  never  again  to  molest  the  whites. 
The  reports  to  Gen.  Clarke  state  that  the  Colorado  is 
a  more  reliable  stream  for  navigation  than  the  Red  river, 
Missouri,  Upper  Mississippi  or  Minnesota  rivers.  The 
new  steamer  Cocopa  made  the  trip  from  Fort  Guma  to 
Fort  Mojave  and  Be.ile's  Crossing,  225  miles,  iu  five  days, 
cutting  her  own  wood  on  the  w.iy.  This  trip  demon- 
strates the  success  of  Lieut.  Ives'  exploration,  made  last 
year. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  420.  Under  ten  years 
of  age,  234.  Natives  of  the  United  States,  294.  On  the 
night  of  the  1st  inst.,  the  brewery  of  Albert  Speyer,  said 
to'be  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.     Loss,  about  $300,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  154.  Under  ten 
years  of  age,  72.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Ninth 
month,  according  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  was  66.20  deg.'  The  highest  temperature  was 
80°,  and  the  lowest,  49°.     The  amount  of  rain   for  the 
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The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  this 

month,  for  the  past  seventy  years,  .  .  .  65.93  deg. 
Highest  ditto  during  that  eulire  period,  1793, 

and  1804, 70       " 

Lowest     do.         do.         do.  1840,  60       " 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  this  year  thus  far, 
(to  Tenth  mo.  1st,)  exceeds  the  average  for  the  whole 
year,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  by  four  inches. 

The  Markets.— New  York— Zii.  inst.  Grain,  the  inquiry 
for  wheat  is  limited.  Sales,  4000  bushels  at  §1.15  for 
ordinary  red  Southern;  §1.50  for  white  Southern  ;  $1.28 
a  $1.30  for  good  white  Michigan  ;  $1.25  a  $1.26  for  white 
Indiana;  $1.42  J  a  $1.45  for  prime  white  Kentucky.  Rye 
quiet,  sales,  at  81  cts.  a  82  cts.  Oats,  sale  of  State  at 
421  a  43  cts.,  and  Western  at  421  cts.  43J  cts.  Corn  is 
better.  Sales,  4000  bushels  at  94  cts.  for  mixed  West- 
ern ;  94  cts.  a  95  cts.   for  Jcr;,ey  yellow ;  95  cts.  for 


oa  tue  snow  is  a  loot  aeep  in 
dge,  on  the  path  from  the  Gleni  -'  ^ 
at  never  since  1816  and  1811  i^' 
)f  equal  severity  at  so  early  J  ly;-' 
le  snow  in  Tuckerman's  raviaa  ii  = 
ays,  and  the  snow  of  last  win.|  ^^ 


Southern  yellow.  Philadelphia — Good  and  prime  South 
ern  red  wheat,  $1.18  a  $1.19  per  bushel ;  white,  $1.25i 
$1.35 ;  yellow  corn,  87  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  oats,  38  cts.  all 
cts.;  barley,  55  cts.  a  70  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $5.50  a  $5.6J 
Cincinnati— S^i-perfiae  flour,  $4.70  a  $4.80.  New  Orlean 
—Corn,  94  cts.  a  $1.10  ;  sugar,  7  cts.  a  7  J  cts. 

Large  Emigration  Expected.  —  The  Liverpool  Timei 
says  it  has  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  the  prO' 
spects  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  are  most  prol 
raising,  and  that  an  active  movement  for  some  montl(i 
is  anticipated.  The  latest  emigration  statistics  shoii 
that,  while  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  Irish  emigration 
the  number  of  English  and  Scotch  emigrants  has  largelj 
increased. 

Sale  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  Va. — The  property  upon  5 
which  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  is  located,  has  re<  j ; 
cently  changed  hands  for  the  sum  of  $12,000.     Next  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  "  Bridge"  is  the  greatest  natu- 
ral curiosity  in  the  United  States. 

Slavery  Waning  in  Missouri. — The  St.  Louis  Democrat  I 
says  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  slaves  leave  that  Statel 
every  week,  nearly  all  of  whom  go   to  the  South,  andit 
argues    that  this  draining  must  soon  rid   the  State  ofj' 
slavery.  , 

Snow  on  the  Mountains. — There  was  a  very  severe  snow 
storm  in  the  White  mountain  district,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  28th  ult.,  and  the  snow  is  a  foot  de 
some  places  above  the  ledge,  on  the  path  from  the  Gle 
The  old  residents  say  tha 
has  there  been  weather  of 
period  in  the  season.  The  i 
lasted  through  the  dog-days 

ter  is  covered  by  new  drifts,  which  will  doubtless  re-i 
main  unmelted  till  next  summer. 

Exploration  of  Paraguay .—T'ae  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  under  command  of  Capt.  Page,  has  re- 
cently been  heard  from.     It  was  proceeding  without  ui 
molestation  up  the  Pilcomayo,  having  received  at  As-  , 
sumption  not  only  no  interruption,  but  special  marks  ofr 
attention.     The  expedition  was  successful   so  far,  and  ;!■ 
health  was  good  on  board.  | . 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  f" 

The  twelfth  Session  of  this  School  will  open  on  Se-p 

cond-day,  the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next.   Access  daily,  p 

via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad.     Paa-ia- 

sengers  leaving  the  depot,  Eighteenth  and  .Market  streets, i|- 

Philadelphia,  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  reach  the  t 

School  early  the  same  evening.  \~ 

Fsr  information  and  circulars,  address  t'" 

Thomas  Co.-jard,         \. 

West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  i,  ■ 

Ninth  mo.,  1859.  ^  j. 

1? 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN    I  t 
CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASS.AH.  1  ^^ 

A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carrying  g' 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.       | 
Application  may  be  made  to  ] 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.      t 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.  i 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  tH 
7th   of  Eleventh  month.     Those   who   intend  to  ent^^, 
children  as  pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early  applicSP'l 
tion  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
to  Joseph  Scattebgood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  slrei 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Eighth  month,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  the  Sixth  mouth,  Elizadeth  H., 
daughter  of  Aaron  Garrett,  in  the  26th  year  of  ' 
a  member  of  Willistown  Particular  and  (Joshen  MonthljJ 
Meeting.  This  dear  young  Friend  was  preserved  throngl^f^ 
life  in  much  innocence  and  circumspection 
near  prospect  of  eternity,  was   enabled   to    feel    peace 
and   resignation,  saying  she   "felt  happy,"  and  trustei    .^ 
"  her  work  would  be  done  as  she  was  faithful ;" 
continuing   in  much  inwardness  of  spirit  and   sereniti 
to  the  close,  we  doubt  not,  she  was,  through  th- 
of   her  Saviour,   prepared  to  enter  that  city,   "  whosils 
walls  are  Salvation,  and  whose  gates         ~ 
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y  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

he   Ancient   Sashan   and   the  Cities   of  Og. 

(ContiuiK-d  from  page  36.) 

lie  Israelites  still  continued  tbeir  march  north- 
1,  until  they  found  themselves  before  the  capi- 
"  '    ii.  (Numb.  xxi.  33.)     Had   Og  remained 
in  the  city,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  have 
impossible  for  the  Israelites  to  have  conquer- 
in.     The  only  hope  they  would  have  had  of 
Dg  the  place   would   be  by  a  long  siege,  and 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  maintain, 
use  they  could  not  without  great  difficulty  in- 
the  city.     The   western  side,  next  the  plain, 
might  watch,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  from  that 
•ter,  the  most  fruitful  indeed  in  that   part  of 
lan ;  but  to  reach  the  eastern  side  of  Edrei, 
must  have  penetrated  some  distance   among 
rocks ;   and  not  only  would  this  have  been  too 
gerous  a  work  to  attempt,  but  even  were  they 
to  watch  ever  so  well  on  that  side,  the  people 
rgob,  knowing  all  the  winding  ways  within  the 
s,  could  always  have  managed  to  bring  provi- 
to  the  city  without  being  seen.     The  only  real 
3  of  taking  the  city   was  by  drawing  the  Re- 
out  into  the  plain.     Whether  some  ruse  was 
loyed  to  entice  the  people  from  their  strong- 
,  or  whether  Og,  in  full  confidence  of  his  great 
ngth    and   invulnerability,  planned   a  sudden 
k,  or,  as  we  should   now  say,  a  sortie^  on  the 
lites  as  they  lay  before  the  city,  we  are  not 

lither  would  be  difficult ;  it  would  require  no 
11  amount  of  skill  to  entice  these  people  from 
iud  walls;  and  it  is  more  improbable  that  such 
:ople  should  of  their  own  free  will  risk  a  battle 
he  open  field. 

Ve  confess  that  we  have  often  wondered  how  it 
happened  that  Og  had  been  brought  to  fight 
he  plain,  and  in  thinking  over  it  felt  quite  con- 
3ed  that  there  must  have  been  some  almost  mi- 
ulous  interference  in  favour  of  the  Israelites, 
•^ow,  from  a  casual  notice  in  another  place, 
ishua,  xxiv.  12,)  we  actually  find  that  God  sent 
pecial  scourge  among  these  Rephaim  in  the 
pe  of  swarms  of  hornets,  which,  we  may  sup- 
e,  harassed  them  so  much  in  their  stone-house? 
t  they  were  driven  out  of  their  towns,  and  pre- 
red  tlie  alternative  of  meeting  the  Israelites  to 
ishing  from  the  stings  of  these  creatures.  So, 
ced  from  his  city,  Og  met  the  Israelites  in  the 


plain,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  he  was  defeated  and 
Edrei  taken. 

The  Kcphaira  were  now  panic-stricken  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  their  mighty  king,  and  as  many 
as  could  escape  made  their  way  to  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites.  With  Edrei  most  of  the  cities  of 
Argob  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews;  and  fol- 
lowing up  their  great  victory  with  renewed  ardour 
and  confidence,  they  ultimately  took  every  one  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Bashan,  the  whole  of  Og's 
kingdom.  The  easternmost  city  was  Salcah,  which 
was  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain 
range  which  formed  the  limit  of  Bashan  in  the 
so,  in  giving  the  limit  of  Og's  kingdom,  the 
sacred  historian  says,  "  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah." 
(Deut.  iii.) 

To  the  west,  Og's  kingdom  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  at  all  events,  all  that 
country  was  a  land  of  Ilephaim  ;  but  whether  the 
land  west  of  Argob  was  included  under  the  name 
of  Bashan  is  doubtful,  probably  not,  from  Deut.  iii. 
10,  where  Edrei  seems  to  represent  the  western 
limit  of  Bashan.  The  country  between  Argob  and 
the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Jordan,  was  divided  into 
two  provinces  called  Golan  and  Geshur;   and  the 

thernmost  portion  of  Og's  territory,  consisting 
of  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the  river  Jab- 
bok,  was  called  Gilead.  The  whole  of  this  country 
was  now  the  territory  of  the  Israelites,  this  won- 
derful land  of  the  giants,  these  cities,  "  with  high 
gates,  and  bars,"  which,  it  had  been  thought, 
no  mortal  would  ever  venture  to  attack ;  all  this 
and,  which  for  centuries  had  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  was  now,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  a  Semitic  race,  and  was  become  the  possession 
of  the  descendants  of  him  to  whom  God  had  made 
a  promise  many  centuries  before  that  his  seed 
should  inherit  this  land. 

To  the  tribes  of  lleuben  and  Gad  all  the  land  of 
the  Amorites  was  allotted,  together  with  that  por- 
tion of  Og's  dominions  which  lay  in  the  southeri; 
part  of  Gilead  ;  while  the  northern  part  of  Gilead 
and  all  the  rest  of  Og's  country,  was  given  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  only  Ilephaim  who  now  remained  east  of 
the  Jordan,  were  those  who  had  sought  shelter 
among  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  The  pe 
of  Moab  and  Ammon  were  a  continual  annoyance 
in  after  years  to  the  Israelites ;  for  centuries  they 
made  periodical  inroads,  (2  Kings  xiii.  30,)  upon 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  laid  waste  the 
land,  and  drove  away  the  cattle,  as  the  Arab  tribes 
do  at  the  present  day,  till  now  and  then  the  people 
became  cxa.sperated,  and  organized  an  expedition 
against  them.  And  then  they  were  rarely  able 
fully  to  punish  them,  for  in  their  own  wild  rocks 
on  the  mountains  of  Moab  they  were  almost  inac 
cessible,  and  it  was  only  when  they  could  be  drawn 
out  into  the  open  field  that  any  signal  vengeance 
could  be  taken.  (2  Ivings  iii.  21,  26.)  One  of  their 
chief  cities,  Kir  Moab,  or  "  the  city  of  Moab,"  w 
perched  on  a  rock  far  above  the  Dead  Sea,  to 
which  a  narrow,  winding  path  led  up,  which  a  few 
men  from  above  could  so  effectu:Uly  command, 
ithat   if   a   whole   aruiy   tried   to   scale   the  rock, 


scarcely  a  man  would  reach  the  top  alive,  so  ex- 
posed would  they  all  be  to  the  missiles  of  all  kinds, 
arrows,  spears,  and  huge  stones  which  would  be 
hurled  down  upon  them. 

This  strong  place  still  preserves  its  ancient  name 
in  the  form  Kerak.  It  was  taken  by  the  Crusa- 
ders after  a  siege,  and  held  some  time  by  them, 
nd  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  Petra  or  Edom. 
Now,  it  is  the  only  inhabited  place  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  people  who  dwell  there  are  worthy 
representatives  of  the  old  Moabites ;  for  no  place  is 
more  difficult  of  access  or  more  insecure  to  remain 
when  once  reached,  than  Kerak,  owing  to  the 
brutal  behaviour  of  its  savage  people.  After  the 
conquest  of  all  this  country,  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Jordan ;  and  after  a  series  of  battles  with,  and 
victories  over,  the  village  chiefs,  they  were  not  long 
in  possessing  themselves  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  land  which  had  been  promised  to  them.  Some 
of  the  Kephaim  still  remained  and  several  tribes  of 
Ilamites.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  were  the 
Philistines.  Many  of  the  mountainous  parts,  as 
Jebus,  were  still  untaken,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  fruitful  land  was  divided  amongst  those  tribes 
of  Israel  who  had  not  obtained  a  possession  on  the 
east  of  Jordan.  In  subduing  this  country,  the 
conciuest  of  one  chief  after  another  was  very  rapid, 
although  the  battles  were  sometimes  bloody  and 
hard  fought.  The  land  then,  as  it  is  now  in  the 
Ea^t,  was  under  some  nominal  head,  although  each 
town  had  its  chief,  just  as  each  village  at  the  pre- 
sent day  has  its  hereditary  sheikh,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  nominally  sanctioned  by  the  Porte ;  but, 
in  the  weak  and  rotten  state  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
the  sheikh  is  all-powerful  over  his  village  and 
among  bis  own  people ;  and  you  may  still  find 
now,  as  then,  a  king  of  Jarmuth,  and  a  king  of 
Eglon  and  a  king  of  Lachish.  (Joshua,  x.)  We 
will  not  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  division  of 
the  land  west  of  Jordan,  because  we  are  especially 
concerned  in  this  essay  with  the  Rcphaim  and 
their  country  east  of  Jordan. 

The  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  kept  Bashan  until 
the  Assyrians  carried  them  away  with  the  other 
tribes,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  little 
mention  is  made  of  this  country.  That  it  was 
always  a  very  wealthy  province  there  is  no  doubt, 
since  it  contains  some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the 
East. 

The  corn  it  produced,  and  the  cattle  whicli  it 
reared,  would  find  always  a  ready  market  at  Da- 
mascus and  Samaria,  and  other  great  cities.  Its 
timber  was  likewise  celebrated  :  the  oak  of  Bashan, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  was  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  supplied  the  dock-yards  of  the 
Phoenicians.  (Ezck.  xxvii.  6.)  Under  the  Assyrians 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  Bashan ;  but  in  later 
times,  under  the  Pioman  sway,  it  became  again  a. 
very  important  province,  and  it  was  divided  into 
several  political  divisions,  Argob  being  called 
Trachonitis,  the  country  east  of  Argob,  as  far  as 
the  great  mountains,  Batansca,  while  the  whole 
province  was  named  Auranitis. 

The  importance  which  was  attached  to  this  pro- 
vince by  the  Romans  is  likewise  seen  from  the 
great  engineering  works  which  were  carried  out  un- 
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der  them.  A  road  was  actually  cut  right  through 
Traebonitis,  the  wild  Argob.  It  led  from  Damascus 
to  llabbath  Ammon,  the  capital  of  the  children  of 
Animon.  Auother  road  was  made  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  desert  from  Salcah  to  Basrah  on  the 
Tigris,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
miles.  We  see  from  this  under  what  subjection 
the  Arab  tribes  must  have  been  in  those  times. 
Then,  asunder  the  powerful  sway  of  king  Solomon, 
the  journey  across  the  desert  was  perfectly  safe, 
and  merchants  could  engage  without  risk  to  con- 
vey the  most  precious  wares  between  Syria  and 
Assyria.  The  Arab  tribes  were  then  the  shep- 
herds and  the  cattle-dealers  of  the  community.  At 
certain  times  large  fairs  were  held,  and  the  choicest 
breed  of  horses  and  the  finest  camels  would  be 
broucht  without  fear  to  market.  Under  such  a 
iTovernment  the  Arabs  formed  useful  and  valuable 
members  of  the  commonwealth. 

LTo  be  contiuued.J 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend. 

It  is  a  pretty  sure  indication,  in  a  young  person, 
of  a  weak,  conceited,  or  poorly  balanced  mind,  to 
be  always  on  the  alert  in  conversation  to  display 
one's  knowledge  iu  a  bold  or  confident  manner 
particularly  when  in  the  presence  of  those,  who, 
upon  consideration  it  must  be  evident,  have  more 
thorough  information  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion tlian  ourselves.  This  is  noticeable  in  boys 
fresh  from  school,  who  have  not  yet  learned  of  how 
very  little  importance  they  are  to  the  world,  but 
on  the  contrary  imagine  themselves  a  little  supe- 
rior to  many,  and  that  their  acquirements  are  en- 
titled to  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  respect. 
Their  qu)tations  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  use  of 
technical  and  scientific  terms  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors  in  age  and  wisdom,  are  often  suf- 
ficiently amusing;  but  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  ibr  their  want  of  experience,  and  if  they 
have  inherent  substantial  qualities,  they  are  gene- 
rally enlightened  by  the  rude  buffetings  and  mor- 
tifications which  they  will  probably  encounter,  and 
come  to  know  that  the  world  can  do  very  well 
without  them,  and  indeed  will  take  no  note  of  them, 
unless  they  can  prove  that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
Girls,  1  think,  have  mostly  too  much  modesty  or 
tact  to  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  in  this  way;  but 
when  either  sex  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  when  the  character  should  be  formed, 
and  a  fair  stock  of  wisdom  and  prudence  laid  in, — 
uot  to  speak  of  christian  humility  and  piety, — and 
yet  manifest  a  fondness  for  exhibiting  conspicuously 
their  views,  their  opinions,  their  knowledge,  read- 
ings and  doings,  it  seems  to  indicate,  cither  that 
they  are  not  much  accustomed  to  introversion  and 
self-examination,  or  that  their  silly  ambition  for 
popularity  or  approbation  has  drowned  out  con- 
science, good  sense  and  true  self-respect. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  wishing  to  discourage 
young  persons  from  imparting  what  they  know  and 
have  seen,  in  a  modest  and  deferential  manner,  to 
either  young  or  old  ;  this  is  the  true  end  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  I  believe  it  is  very  interesting  to  older 
people  to  hear  what  ideas  of  things  young  ones 
have  acquired  from  their  stand-point;  but  this  is 
very  diflerent  from  constantly  putting  forward  self 
unsolicited,  which  may  be  looked  upon  with  pity, 
but  with  disgust  also. 

The  converse  of  this,  viz  :  the  maintaining  of  an 
unsocial  silence  in  the  midst  of  friendly  and  intel- 
ligent minds,  though  uot  so  disgusting  and  much 
more  uncommon,  is  nevertheless  altogether  to  be 
discountenanced  and  discouraged  ;  1  have  seen 
young  people,  aye,  and  older  ones  too,  kiiowu  to 
be  of  good  mental  capacity,  who  have  sat  the 
greater  part  of  an  evening,  almost  without  mingling 


in  conversation,  or  responding  suitably  to  a  plea- 
sant suggestion.  This  is  wrong  ;  they  make  them^ 
selves  disagreeably  conspicuous  by  it,  leading  to 
the  inference  that  they  are  sulky,  (which  is  na- 
tural,) or  that  they  are  sick,  sad,  or  depressed, 
(which  is  charitable,)  or  perhaps  that,  enthroned 
in  their  own  personality  they  scorn  to  descend  to 
such  matter  as  is  being  served  up,  (which  is  ( 
tempt-provoking,)  or  it  leads  to  the  inference  that 
they  are  in  the  condition  which  Cowper  has 
sagaciously  recognized  and  capitally  portrayed  : 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 

Tlie  fear  of  being  sileat  malies  us  mute. 

The  cause  perhaps  enquiry  may  descry, 
Self-searching  with  au  introverted  eye, 
Concealed  within  an  unsuspected  part, 
The  vainest  corner  of  our  own  vain  heart. 
Forever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem, 
Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme; 
In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 
Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own, 
AVe  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view, 
Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 

Each  person  should  carry  out  in  conversation  that 
golden  precept,  ''  So  to  act  towards  others,  as,  di^ 
we  occupy  their  position,  we  would  be  glad  they 
should  act  towards  us;"  particularly  when  in  the 
station  of  hosts  or  entertainers  should  we  end 
vour  to  make  it  easy  for  our  friends  to  talk,  by 
suggesting  subjects  upon  which  we  know  they 
well  informed,  and  by  making  appreciative 
spouses  to  tlieir  remarks. 


On   the   right   Employment   of  onr   Time. 

Time  is  precious,  but  its  value  is  unknown  to 
We  shall  attain  this  knowledge  when  we  can  no 
longer  profit  by  it ;  our  friends  require  it  of  us,  as 
if  it  was  nothing;  and  we  give  it  to  them  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  often  a  burden  to  us ;  we 
know  not  what  to  do  with  it.  The  day  will  come, 
when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  appear  of  more 
value,  and  more  desirable,  than  all  the  riches  of 
the  universe.  God,  who  i.s  liberal  and  generous 
in  all  his  other  gifts,  teaches  us  by  the  wise  eco- 
nomy of  his  providence,  how  circumspect  we  ought 
to  be  in  the  right  management  of  our  time,  for  he 
never  gives  us  two  moments  together;  he  gives  us 
only  the  second,  as  he  takes  away  the  first,  and 
keeps  the  third  iu  his  haud.s,  leaving  us  in  an  ab- 
solute uncertainty  whether  it  shall  ever  be  ours  or 
not.  Time  is  given  us,  that  we  may  take  care  of 
eternity,  and  eternity  will  not  be  too  long,  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  our  time,  if  we  have  misspent  it. 

Our  whole  life,  as  well  as  our  whole  heart,  is 
God's,  nor  are  they  both  too  much  for  him.  He 
has  given  them  to  us  only  that  we  may  love  and 
serve  him.  Let  us  not  rob  him  of  either.  It  is 
true,  we  cannot  every  moment  perform  great  ac- 
tions ;  but  we  may  do  such  as  are  agreeable  to  our 
state.  When  we  are  not  called  to  any  outward 
employment,  to  be  silent,  to  suffer,  or  to  pray,  is 
to  oflfer  much  to  God.  A  disappointment,  a  con- 
tradiction, a  complaint,  a  vexation,  or  unjust  accu- 
sation, received  and  suffered  in  the  sight  of  God, 
is  as  valuable  as  time  spent  in  prayer.  We  do 
not  throw  away  our  time,  when  in  the  loss  of  it  we 
practise  meekness  and  patience  ;  but  we  must  re- 
member, that  this  loss  must  not  be  procured  by 
our  own  neglect. 

Let  us  not  waste  our  days  in  amusements,  un- 
profitable corre.spondence,  effusions  of  the  heart, 
hich  flatter  self-love,  nor  iu  conversations  which 
di.ssipate  our  spirits;  and  tend  to  no  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  thus  we  shall  find  time  enough  for  God  ; 
and  no  time  is  well  employed  but  what  is  employed 
for  him. — Fenelon. 


For  "  The  Friend,"  B  j, 

A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words.  L, 

To  those  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  whjr. 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  interesting  studj  'i 
of  what   we   may  call   the   letter  of  the   Englis  ;< 
language — its   component    words — in    the    variej)" 
form  and  meaning  which  they  have  exhibited  8 
different  stages   of  their  history,    this  little  wor 
from  the  pen  of  Kichard  Chenevix  Trench,  canni 
fail    to    be    acceptable.      The  varied   informatio 
which  common  every-day  words  and  phrases  yiel 
to   the    scrutiny    of   the    diligent   investigator 
this  special  branch  of  knowledge — of  the  privat 
history,  we  may  say,  of  the  generations  which  hav  I 
bequeathed  them  to  us,  invests  many  of  them  wit  j 
au   interest,   almost    romantic   in   some  instance;! 
which   well  entitles  them   to  the   term  of  ' 
poetry."     Of  this,  several  examples  have  alread 
appeared  in  the  volumes  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  th 
present  work,  which  the  following  selection 
aflbrd    a   general    idea    of,  contains   many    mot 
curious  examples  of  this  condensed  history,  and  i 
which  the  author  says,  it  is  only  a  '  contribution 

For  further  interesting  details  of  the  chan_ 
which  certain  words,  and  classes  of  words,  hav 
undergone,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  pr( 
sent  and  past  condition  of  our  language,  the  readt 
is  referred  to  the  works  by  the  same  author  o 
The  Study  of  Words,  The  Lessons  in  Proverbi 
English  Past  and  Present,  ic. 

In  reference  to  the  present  work,  (we  quote  froi 
the  Preface,)  "  The  book  is,  as  it  name  declare|;J.' 
a  select  Glossary.  There  would  have  been 
difficulty  in  doubling  or  trebling  the  number  (  J'" 
articles  admitted  into  it,  but  my  purpose  being  rathel 
to  arouse  curiosity  than  fully  to  gratify  it,  to  lea 
others  themselves  to  take  note  of  changes,  and  t  ■" 
account  for  them,  rather  than  to  take  altogethe 
this  pleasant  labour  out  of  their  hands, 
to  do  for  those  what  they  could  more  profitabl 
do  for  themselves,  I  have  consciously  left  much  i 
the  work  undone,  even  as  unconsciously,  no  doub 
I  have  left  a  great  deal  more." 

Artillery.  —  Leaving  the  perplexed  question  ( 
the  derivation  of  this  word,  it  will  be  sufficiei 
observe,  that  while  it  is  now  only  applied  to  tl 
heavy  ordnance  of  modern  warfare,  in  earlier  ui 
any  engine  for  the  projecting  of  missiles,  even 
the  bow  and  arrows,  would  have  been  include 
under  this  name. 


llery  unto  his  lad,  and  sft) 
the  city.     1  Sam.  xx.  4 


It 


And  Jonathan  gave 
unto  him,  Go  c;iiTy  t 
(Authorized  Version.) 

Ships  heavily  charged,   carrying  artillcrt/,  ordinal 
and  engines  of  battery. — Holland,  Livi/. 

Blackguard. — The  scullions  and  other  meano  ^;( 
retainers  in  a  great  household,  who,  when  progr 
was  made  from  one  residence  to  another,  accon 
panied,  and  protected  the  pots,  pans,  and  othi 
kitchen  utensils,  riding  among  them,  and  belt 
smutted  by  them,  were  contemptuously  styled  tl 
'black  guard.'  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  subseque] 
history  of  the  word.  With  a  slight  forgetfulness 
its  origin,  he  is  now  called  a  '  blackguard'  wl 
would  once  have  been  said  to  belong  to  the  blae 
guard. 

Close  unto  the  front  of  the  chariot  marcheth  all  tl  ipiit 
rt  of  weavers   and   embroiderers ;   next    unto   who- 
goeth  the   black  guard  and   kitchcnry. — Holland, 

Bombast. — Now,  inflated  diction,  words  wl 
sounding  lofty  and  big,  have  no  real  substan* 
ibout  them.  This,  which  is  now  the  sole  meai 
ng,  was  once  only  the  secondary  and  the  figur. 
tive,  '  bombast'  being  literally  the  cotton  waddit 
with  which  garments  are  stuffed  out  and  lined,  at 
often  so  used   by  our  writers  of  the  Elizabeths  i 
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;!riod,  aud  then  by  a  vigorous  image  to  what  now 
xclusively  means. 

t'he  forfsaid  merchants  transport  thither  ermines,  and 
,y  furs,  with  other  rich  aud  costly  sliins  ;  others  carry 
thes  made  of  cotton  or  bombast. — Hakluyt,   Vuyayes. 

niliost,  the  cotton  plant  growing  in  Asia. — Pliiiips, 

\cn-  World  of  ]S'vr,ls. 
Bij  and  By. — Now,  a  future  more  or  less  re- 
te  from  the  actual  present;  but  when  our  vor- 
a  of  the  bible  was  made,  the  nearest  possible 
l.ure.  The  inveterate  procrastination  of  men  has 
t  '  by  aud  by'  farther  and  farther  ofl".  Already 
Barrow's  time  it  had  acquired  its  present  meau- 

Vhen  Demophautcs  fell  to  the  ground,  his  soldiers 
1  bi/  and  %.— North,  Plutarch's  J, ires. 

me  bi/  and  by  in  a  charger,  Ihe  head  of  John  the 

ptist.     Mark  vi.  25.     (Authorized  Version.) 

Carriage. — Now,  that  which  carries,  or  the  act 

carrying;  but  once,  that  which  was  carried,  and 

is  baggage.     From  ignorance  of  this,  the  autho- 

ed  translation,  at  Acts  xvii.  22,  has  been  often 

nd  fault  with,  but  unjustly. 

Cattk. — This  and  '  chattel'  are  only  different 

if  the  same  word.     At  a  time  when  wealth 

linly  consisted  in  the  number  of  Iteads  of  cattle, 

ipita,  capitalia,)   the    word    which    designated 

m  easily  came  to  signify  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 

ty   as   well.      (Note   the    well-known    parallel 

pecus,'  and  '  pecuiiia,'  and  in  the  fact  that  our 

^glish   '  fee'  is  the  Uerman   '  Vieh.'     At  a  later 

this  was  found   to   have  its  inconveniences ; 

ich  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age 

ght  to  remedy  by  uiing  the  term  '  quick  cattle,' 

en  they  intended  live  stock.     .     .     .     The  dis- 

ction,  however,  was  more  effectually  asserted  by 

appropriating  of  the  several  forms  of  '  cattle' 

'  chattel,'   one  to  the  living  the  other  to  the 


Chemist — Chemistry. — The  distinction  between 
alchemist  and  the  chemist,  that  the  first  is  the 
earner,  the  insane  searcher  after  the  philosopher's 
>ne  or  the  elixir  vita;,  the  other  the  follower  of  a 
ae  and  scientific  method  in  a  particular  region  of 
ture,  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
e  language.  '  Chemist'=' alchemist' in  the  quo- 
tions  which  follow. 

I  have  observed  generally  of  chymists,  and  theo- 
jhists,  as  of  several  other  men  more  palpably  mad,  that 
)ughts  are  carried  much  to  astrology. — H.  More. 
He  that  follows  chemistry  must  have  riches  to  throw 
ray  upon  the  study  of  it,  for  whatever  he  gets  by  it, 
ose  furnaces  must  be  fed  with  gold. — South. 

Civil — Civility. — The  tendency  which  there  is 
the  meaning  of  words  to  run  to  the  surface 
1  they  lose  and  leave  behind  all  their  deeper 
■ficance,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  words  '  civil,' 
id  '  civility' — words  of  how  deep  an  import  once, 
iw  sligiit  and  shallow  now  !  A  civil  man  now 
one  observant  of  slight  external  courtesies  in 
!  mutual  intercourse  between  man  and  man  ;  a 
\uil  man  once  was  one  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
Id  obligations  flowing  from  his  position  as  a  'civis,' 
id  his  relations  to  the  other  members  of  that 
3ivitas'  to  which  he  belonged,  and  'civility'  the 
mdition  in  which  these  were  recognized  and 
)served.  The  gradual  departure  of  all  deeper 
gnificance  from  the  word  '  civility,  has  obliged  the 
eation  of  another  word  '  civilization,'  which  only 
ime  up  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
ohnson  does  not  know  it  in  his  Dictionary,  except 
i  a  technical  legal  term  to  express  the  turning  of  a 
iminal  process  into  a  civil  one;  and  according  to 
oswell,  altogether  disallowed  it  in  the  sense  which 
has  now  acquired. 

As  for  the  Scythian  wandering  Nomades,  temples 
irted  not  with  their  condition,  as  wanting  both  drility 
id  settledness.— Fuller. 


Let  us  remember  also  that  civility  and  fair  customs 
were  but  in  a  narrow  circle,  till  the  Greeks  and  Uomaus 
beat  the  world  into  better  manners. — J.  Taylor. 

Common  Sense. — The  manner  is  very  curious 
in  which  the  metaphysical  or  theological  .-<peeula- 
tions,  to  which  the  busy  world  was  iudifforeut,  or 
from  which  it  was  entirely  averse,  do  yet  in  their 
results  descend  to  it,  and  are  adopted  by  it ;  while 
it  remains  quite  unconscious  of  ihe  source  from 
which  they  spring,  and  counts  that  it  has  created 
them  for  itself  and  out  of  its  own  resources.  Thus, 
probably,  most  persons  would  almost  wonder  if 
asked  the  parentage  of  this  phrase,  'common  sense  ;' 
would  count  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  such  a  phrase  should  have  been  formed,  that 
it  demanded  no  ingenuity  to  form  it,  that  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  now  put,  are  the  same  which  it 
served  from  the  first.  Indeed,  neither  lleid.  Beat- 
tie,  nor  Stewart,  seem  to  have  assumed  anything 
else.  But  in  truth,  this  phrase,  '  common  sense,' 
meant  once  something  very  different  from  that 
plain  wisdom,  the  common  heritage  of  men,  which 
now  we  call  by  that  name,  having  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  a  very  complex  theory  of  the  senses,  and 
of  a  sense  which  was  the  common  bond  of  them  all, 
and  which  passed  its  verdicts  on  the  reports  which 
they  severally  made  to  it.  This  theory,  familiar  to 
the  Greek  metaphysicians,  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  interesting  quotation  from  Henry  More.*  * 

Uut  for  fear  to  e.vceed  the  commission  of  an  historian, 
(who  with  the  outward  senses  may  only  bring  iu  the 
species,  and  barely  relate  facts,  not  with  the  common  sense, 
pass  verdict  or  censure  upon  them,)  I  would  say,  &c. — 
Fuller. 

That  there  is  some  particular  or  restrainedseat  of  the 
common  sense,  is  an  opinion  that  even  all  philosophers 
aud  physicians  are  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  an  ordinary 
comparison  amongst  them,  that  the  external  senses  and 
the  common  sense,  considered  together,  are  like  a  circle 
with  five  lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre.  Wherefore,  as  it  has  been  obvious  for  them  to 
find  out  particular  organs  for  the  external  senses,  so 
they  have  also  attempted  to  assign  some  distinct  part  of 
the  body  to  be  the  organ  of  the  common  sense ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  they  discovered  sight  to  be  seated  in  the  eye, 
hearing  in  the  ear,  smelling  in  the  nose,  &c.,  so  they 
conceived  that  there  is  some  part  of  the  body  wherein 
seeing,  hearing,  and  all  other  perceptions  meet  together, 
as  the  lines  of  a  circle  in  the  centre,  and  that  there  the 
1  does  also  judge  and  discern  of  the  dift'erence  of  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses. — H.  More,  Immortality  of 
the  Soul. 

Desire. — '  To  desire'  is  only  to  look  forward 
with  longing,  now ;  the  word  has  lost  the  sense  of 
regret,  a  looking  back  upon  the  lost  but  still  loved. 
This  it  once  posssssed  in  common  with  '  desiderium' 
and  '  desiderare,'  from  which  more  remotely,  and 
'  desirer'  from  which  more  immediately,  we  derive  it. 

He  (Jehorara,)  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and 
departed  without  being  desired.  2  Chron.  xxi.  20. 
(Authorized  Version.) 

Document. — Now  used  only  of  the  material,  and 
not,  as  once,  of  the  moral  proof,  evidence,  or  means 
of  instruction. 

They  were  forthwith  stoned  to  death  as  a  document 

ito  others.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Iliitory  of  the  World. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Safest  State. — I  have  thought  more  than  usual 
of  late  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  glory  from  the 
assemblies  of  our  Society.  I  am  jealous  that  it 
lamentably  increases.  What  then  must  they  do, 
who  are  yet  in  infinite  mercy  and  condescension 
measurably  preserved  alive  ?  what,  but  increase  in 
the  diligence  and  deepness  of  private  retirement, 
wearing  sackcloth  as  within  on  their  flesh  ?  I  de- 
sire above  all  things  a  capacity  for  this  inward, 
steady  waiting  frame  of  spirit,  being  well  as.sured 
that  it  is  the  safest  state  for  our^eh■eS,  and  most 
acceptable  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven. — Richard 
Shuckltton. 


"  Do  your  best. 
And  leave  the  rest." 

It  is  a  simple  little  maxim,  learned  in  childhood, 
and  retaining  all  the  strength  of  childhood's  les- 
sons. We  have  all  seen  how  a  name  cut  on  the 
tender  rind  of  a  young  melon,  or  the  bark  of  a 
young  tree,  will  increase  in  size  and  depth  as  time 
rolls  on.  Aud  so  it  often  is  with  lessons  engraven 
on  the  young  mind.  Aud  what  a  world  of  happy 
philosophy  this  little  maxim  embodies  !  "  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  ever  get  through  it,"  says  the 
easily  discouraged  heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  cheery 
voice  of  the  true  mother  will  respond,  "  Do  thy  best, 
and  leave  the  rest." 

But  when  the  child  has  outgrown  childhood,  the 
words  come  with  a  moral  power ;  when  cares  crowd, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  will  not  by  closest  mea- 
suring go  in  the  time  allotted,  then  the  simple 
little  maxim  comes  up  as  a  happy  philosophy,  aud 
if  rightly  heeded,  will  help  to  keep  away  that 
wrinkle  between  the  eyebrows,  aud  that  far  uglier 
wrinkle  in  the  mind. 

But  it  is  as  an  expression  of  christian  faith,  that 
the  little  couplet  serves  us  best.  There  are  causes 
enough  that  are  not  outward, — for  ourselves,  for 
others,  for  the  church;  when  just  in  proportion  to 
our  susceptibility  of  feeling,  seems  our  necessity  to 
mourn.  AVith  what  sweet  relief  then,  we  remember 
the  words,  "Do  your  best,  aud  leave  the  rest." 
Leave  it?  to  whom?  to  Him  who  overruleth  all 
things  !  to  Him  who  is  merciful  and  tender,  but 
who  is  so  wise,  so  inscrutable  in  His  dealings,  that 
He  briugeth  about  perhaps  in  a  thousand  years, 
what  our  short-sightedness  would  beseech  in  a 
single  day. 

How  many  good  people  stop  at  the  first  half  of 
our  couplet ;   they  do  their  beot,  but  are  always  in 

worry  about  "  the  rest."  They  cannot  leave 
what  they  cannot  control.  They  cannot  rely  on 
Him,  who  out  of  darkness  created  light.  They 
know  not  how  limitles.s,  how  fathomless,  is  the 
ocean   of  faith ;   how    safely    the    greatest    fears 

y  be  buried  there,  or  how  calmly  the  lesser 
ones  float  upon  its  bosom. 

But  we  must  remember,  that  it  is  only  after  we 

ve  done  our  best,  that  we  may  safely  leave  the 
rest.  Faith  does  not  excuse  us  from  works;  and 
ed  oftentimes  there  is  laid  upon  us  a  spiritual 
travail,  that  we  may  not  shake  off,  that  we  must 
bear  so  long  as  it  is  the  will  of  Our  Father  to  con- 
tinue it  upon  us.  But  this  is  a  very  dift'erent  thing 
from  that  restless  worry  of  mind,  that  would  take 
upon  itself  anxieties  that  it  has  no  share  in ;  for 
these  it  should  wholly  leave  to  Ilim,  who  "  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariots,  and  rideth  upon  the  winga 
of  the  wind,"  and  who  "  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a 
very  little  thing." 
Xinth  mo.  29th. 


Bearing  Crosses. — The  Crusaders  of  old,  we  are 
told,  used  to  bear  a  painted  cross  upon  their  shoul- 
ders; it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  among  us  take 
up  crosses  which  sit  just  as  lightly  ;  things  of  orna- 
ment, pa.ssports  to  respectability,  a  cheap  exchange 
for  a  struggle  we  never  made,  and  a  crown  we 
never  strove  for.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
None  ever  yet  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
without  tribulation — not,  perhaps,  the  tribulation 
of  fire  ;  but  the  tribulation  of  a  bowed  spirit  and 
a  humble  heart;  of  the  flesh  crucified  to  the  spirit, 
and  of  hard  conflicts  with  the  power  of  darkness. 


Every  uncommon  evil  is  the  trumpet  of  God, 
blown  in  that  place  where  it  comes,  that  the  peo- 
pSe  uiay  take  warning. 
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For  "  The  Fiicud/' 

With  feelings  of  love  do  I  feel  drawn  forth  to 
address  a  few  Hues,  hoping  thereby  that  others 
may  feel  encouraged  to  extend  a  helping  hand  for 
the  promotion  of  the  blessed  cause  of  Truth  and  of 
righteousness  in  the  earth.  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  "  The  Friend"  for  several  years,  and  have  been 
at  times  much  encouraged  by  the  many  gospel 
truths  set  forth  therein ;  may  He  who  is  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  still  prosper  the  work,  and 
raise  up  and  qualify  faithful  standard-bearers  to 
the  praise  of  his  great  and  ever  excellent  name, 
for  it  is  not  in  man  who  walketh  to  direct  his  steps 
aright.  If  we  are  not  upon  the  watch-tower,  our 
unwearied  adversary  may  tempt  us  to  let  fall  some 
of  those  precious  testimonies  which  our  parents  in 
the  Truth  have  laboured  so  faithfully  to  maintain. 
Oh,  let  none  of  them  be  trampled  under  our  feet, 
but  let  us  press  forward  with  renewed  faith  that 
our  beloved  Society  shall  yet  again  shine  forth  in 
its  primitive  purity  and  brightness  ;  for  He  who  has 
begun  the  work,  is  able  to  carry  it  on.  His  power 
is  the  same  that  ever  it  was. 

A  Lover  of  the  Truth. 

Ninth  mo.  21st,  1859. 


several  classes  of  instincts,  it  appears,  that,  as  far  I  only  introduce  it  here,  to  show  that  the  Dei 
is  can  be  judged  from  circumstances,  they  have' sometimes  dispenses  with  the  general  law  of  i 
their  beginning"'in  consequence  of  the  action  of  aulstinct,  or  permits  it  occasionally  to  be  interfenj"'^ 
intermediate  physical  cause  upon  the  organization!  with  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  or  other  agi 
of  the  animal,  which  certainly  renders  it  extremely  AH   animals   that    exercise  instinctive  operatic* 


probable  that  such  is  the  general  proximate  cause 
of  the  phenomena  in  question.  I  would,  however, 
by  no  means,  be  understood  to  assert  this  dogmati- 
cally, but  merely  that  it  appears  to  me  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  and  most  consistent  with  the 
analogy  of  the  Divine  proceedings  in  this  globe  of 
ours,  as  well  as  with  his  general  government  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  though  1  have  mentioned 
heat,  electricity,  and  other  elements  as  concerned 


have  in  their  several  organs  of  sensation,  certa 
guides  given  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  those  instinc'i 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
Sight,  hearing,  scent,  taste,  touch,  perceptic 
influence  the  will,  and  direct  each  animal  to  tl 
points  in  which  its  instinctive  actions  are  to  cot  ■"' 
mence ;  and  so  far  instinct  is,  as  it  were,  miA 
with  intellect.  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  observi 
—  that  instinct  in  conjunction  with  a  principle 


the  production  of  these  phenomena,  yet  I  do  limitation, — the  intelkctual  Jaculties, — rules  tl 
not  assert  that  other  physical  principles  may  not  .actions  of  all  sentient  and  organised  heiuas'^y^ 
be  commissioned  to  have  a  share  in  it.  This  field  |  as  gravity  with  the  principle  of  counteraction- 
is  open  both  to  the  speculatist  and  experimenter  ;  1  repulsion — determines  the  place  and  compositit 
they  may  each  assist  the  other  in  traversing   and  I  of  all  inorganic  bodies. 


exploring  it,  and  the  well  known  adage.  Dies  diem 
dvcet,  be  verified  more  and  more  by  their  united 
efforts. 

Some  may  still  feel  disposed  to  ask, — Is  it  within 
the  sphere  of  probability,  or  even  possibility,  that 
by  the  mere  action  of  physical  powers,  however 
subtile,  upon  the  brain  and  nerves  of  an  animal, 
there  should  be  produced  such  a  wonderful  sequence 


With  regard  to  the  Diety,  he  retains  in  his  hant 
the  power  of  suspending  or  altering  the  action 
the  laws  that  have  received  his  sanction ;  and  p^. 
mits  other  metaphysical  essences  to  do  the  sad 
When  females  overcome  that  slorge  or  instinctil 
love  for  their  offspring,  either  from  the  dread 
shame,  or  worse  motives,  and  destroy  them, 
common  parlance,  we  say  that  they  were  tempted  1 


of  actions  and  manipulations  as  we  know  to  be  ex-  an  evil  spirit  to  commit  the  crime.  Mr.  Be 
hibited  by  the  6mi;c;-,  the  tee,  the  «pj(/e/,  and  the i  in  his  interesting  Wanderings  in  New  Sou 
ant?  actions  confessedly  above  the  range  of  their^Fate,  i|-c.,  relates  that  it  is  common  for  ti 
intellect.  But  to  this  I  would  answer,  we  know  [  females  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  if  they  experien. 
that  with  God  all  things  are  possible  that  do  not  much  suffering  in  their  labour,  to  threaten  the  li 


ply  a  contradiction ;  and  His  Wisdom.  Power, 
and  Goodness,  may  be  as  evidently,  and  more  evi- 
dently, manifested,  by  the  infinite  varieties  in  the 
organization  necessary  to  excite  the  appetite  for 
such  and  such  instinctive  employments  and  opera- 
tions;  and  to  stimulate  animals  always  to  run  the 


of  the  poor  infant,  which  when  born  they  barb 
rously  destroy.  This  is  a  fearful  counteraction 
instinct  flowing  from  an  evil  source. 

The  Deity  himself,   doubtless   when   there  is- 
Dignus  vindice   nodus — sometimes  suspends 
action  of  an  instinct.     It  is  related  in  the  Hoi 


same  prescribed  routine  of  action  from  day  to  day,  Scripture,  that  when  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  I 


From  the  "  Bridgewater  Treatises." 

On  Instinct. 

(CoDcluded  from  page  34.) 

Thus  we  see  the  Almighty  and  All-wise  mani- 
fests his  goodness^  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  pow- 
er, in  providing  for  the  wants  of  all  the  creatures 
that  he  has  made  ;  fitting  each  with  peculiar  organs 
adapted  to  its  assigned  kind  of  food,  both  for  pro- 
curing it,  preparing  it,  digesting  it,  assimilating  it, 
andforrcjectingthe  residuum ot  all  these operatins. 
A  physical  action  upon  each  of  these  organs  and  sys- 
tems, fitted  by  him  to  receive  and  respond  to  it,  is 
all  that  the  case  seems  to  require  in  the  majority 
of  instances  :  in  those,  however,  that  depend  upon 
artifice  and  stratagem  for  their  food,  the  exciting 
cause  is  less  obvious.  These,  indeed,  belong  to  the 
higher  instincts  considered  under  iha  first  head. 

y.  That  class  of  Instincts  which  relates  to  the 
hybernation  of  animals  having  been  considered  in 
another  place,  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the 
action  of  a  physical  cause  is  in  no  department  of 
the  history  of  animals  more  evidently  made  out.       as  they  pass  ;  and  the  latter  are  struck  successively, 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  less  confined  and  repeated  if  required  :  we  admire  the  work,  but 
nature,  and  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  the  ques-  jmore  the  art  and  hand  that  contrived  and  executed 
tion  hinges,  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to   advert,  lit;  but  our  admiration  would  be  much  diminished, 

I  mean  the  change  that  has  been  observed  in  the  I  if,  instead  of  these  effects  being  produced  by  the  the  Deity  by  which  the  law  of  instinct  is  suspende 
nervous  system  of  some  insects  in  their  passage  j  action  of  a  main-springor  pendulum  upon  its  organi-  to  answer  a  particular  purpose  of  his  Providenc 
from  one  state  to  another.     It  is  contended   that'zation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  it  was  necessary  that 


and  year  to  year;  than  if  he  did  it  by  his  own  im- 
mediate action  upon  them,  or  that  of  his  minister- 
ing^ or  other,  spirits. 

When  we  examine  a  time-piece  contrived  by  a 
skilful  artist,  containing  within   it  various  wheels 
and  other  movements,  all  acted  upon  by  one  main- 
spring or  pendulum  ;  by  means  of  which,  iuflue 
ing  ail. 


the  Philistines,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  tl 
plagues  that  were  sent  upon  them  were  from  Go 
they  yoked  two  milch  kine  that  had  calves  to  tl 
cart  in  which  it  was  sent  to  Bethshemesh,  and  tl 
kine  went  straight  to  that  place,  their  instinct  beii 
mastered  by  a  strong  hand,  though  they  we 
lowing  after  their  calves  all  the  way.  Here  tl 
conds,  minutes,  and  hours  are  indicated  j  Deity  ruled  the  instinct.  God  interleres  with  tl 
instincts  of  animals  also  when  he  prescribes  the 
course  and  sends  them  in  any  particular  directi( 
to  answer  his  purpose  :  as  in  the  case  of  the  proph 
Jonah.     Properly  speaking,  those  interpositions 


this  change  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  alterations 
that  then  take  place  in  their  instincts,  but  only 
with  those  in  their  organs  of  sense  or  motion.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  is  further  affirmed, 
that  in  three  whole  Orders,  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  chord  is  not  altered,  and  yet  they  acquire 
new  instincts. 

But  though  no  change  has  been  noticed  to  take 
place  in  the  number  of  ganglions  of  these  Orders, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  development  in  those 
that  render  nerves  to  the  wings  and  reproductive 
organs ;  so  that,  though  some  ganglions  may  not 
become  confluent,  as  in  the  Lepidoptera,  yet  the 
range  of  their  nerves  is  increased.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  in  much  the  same  situation  with  the  higher 
animals,  though  their  nervous  system,  as  to  its 
organization,  undergoes  no  material  change,  yet 
from  the  period  of  their  birth,  it  is  gradually  more 


the  maker  of  the  machine,  or  one  of  his  operatives, 
should  always  be  present  to  move  the  hands  or 
strike  the  hours.  So  it  seems  most  to  magnify  the 
Power  and  Wisdom  of  the  Creator,  if  we  suppose 
him  to  act  by  physical  means  in  all  cases  above 
the  intellect  of  the  animal.  If  he  governs  the 
physical  universe  by  such  means,  is  it  much  to 
suppose,  that  by  the  same  he  moves  a  bird,  or  a 
bee,  to  glorify  him  by  their  admirable  instincts  ? 
Where  action  is  indeed  from  the  Deity  upon  qnrit, 
as  upon  the  soul  of  man,  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
b7j  spirit  ;  either  immediately  as  by  the  Holy 
spirit ;  or  mediately  as  by  an  angelic  nature  ;  but 
beloiv  spirit,  it  is  surely  most  consonant  to  every 
thing  that  we  see  and  know,  that  it  should  be  by 
an  agent  below  spirit 

3.  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  last  supposition  or 
hypothesis — that  the  cause  of  instinct  may  be  com 


and  more  developed  till  they  arrive   at  the  age  oV pound   or  niixeJ — in  some  respects  physical 
puberty,  when  new  appetites  are  experienced  and  j  others  metaphysical.     In  this  case  it  will  be  sub- 
new  powers  acquired,  not  by  metaphysical,  but  by  Iject  occasionally  to  variations  from  the  general  law 
physical,  action  upon  their  several  systems.  I  when  the  intelligent  agent  sees  fit. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  with  respect  to  these  |     But  upon  this  head  I  shall  not  be  very  long,  and 


ke  that  just  related,  must  be  regarded  as  mirae  \.. 
lous ;  but  yet,  though  unrecorded,  they  may  ha; 
pen  oftener  than  we  are  aware  in  the  course' 
his  moral  government ;  sometimes  perhaps  also 
remedy  some  physical  evil.     This  appeared  theii 
fore  a  proper  place  to  advert  to  them. 

Attendance  of  Meetings. — Friends  in  the  begi 
ning,  if  they  had  health  and  liberty,  were  u  Ifc- 
easiiy  diverted  from  paying  their  tribute  of  w« 
ship  to  the  Almighty  on  week-days  as  well  as  Fin  "',- 
days.  But  after  a  while,  when  outward  sufferin 
ceased,  life  and  zeal  decaying,  ease  and  the  spi 
of  the  world  took  place  with  many,  and  thus 
became  customary  for  one  or  two  out  of  a  fami 
to  attend  meetings,  and  to  leave  their  childr 
much  at  home.  Parents,  also,  if  worldly  concel 
were  in  the  way,  could  neglect  their  week-d: 
meetings  sometimes,  yet  be  willing  to  hold 
name,  and  plead  excuse  because  of  a  busy  lime, 
the  like  ;  but  I  believe  that  such  a  departure  frt 
primitive  integrity  ever  did,  and  ever  will  occasi 
a  withering  as  to  the  life  of  true  religion. — Jot 
Churchman,  three  days  before  his  death. 
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'.  trust  not  only  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fol- 
ing  lines,  but  their  appropriateness  to  these 
!et  autumnal  days,  will  render  them  acceptable 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  If  they  do  not 
ch  a  direct  moral  lesson,  they  may  perchance 
p  to  cultivate  a  love  of  rural  beauty,  which  lends 
h  a  charm  to  life.  Surely  He  whose  bounteous 
id  poured  out  for  us  such  profusion  of  loveliness 
every  season,  intended  it  should  be  one  of  his 
ans  to  workiw  man  that  praise  which  is  his  due. 
1st  we  not  win  hearts  to  see  and  own  these  ra- 
nt blessings,  before  we  can  hope  they  will  be 
id  with  love  and  gratitude  therefor  ? 


Al" 


XMX. 

WHITMAN. 


ve  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  boary, 
11  tliu  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  day, 
en  suuimer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory, 
^lul,  like  a  dream  of  glory,  glides  away. 

w  thro'  each  loved  familiar  path  she  lingers, 
eieuely  smiling  thro'  the  golden  mist, 
ting  the  wild  grape  with  her  dewy  fingers, 
ill  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst. 

rm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands  waning, 
Beneath  dark  clouds  along  the  horizon  rolled, 
1  the  slant  sunbeams  through  the  fringes  raining, 
Jathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow, 
iWhere  yellow  fern-tults  fleck  the  faded  ground, 
th  folded  lids  beneath  their  palmy  shadow 
The  gentian  nods,  in  balmy  slumbers  bound. 

little  birds,  upon  the  hill-sides  lonely, 
Flit  noiselessly  along  from  spray  to  spray, 
ent  iis  a  sweet  wandering  thought  that  only 
Shows  its  bright  wings,  and  mutely  glides  away. 

1  scentless  flowers  in  the  warm  sunlight  dreaming, 
'orget  to  breathe  their  fulness  of  delight; 
1  through  the  tranced  woods  soft  aiis  are  streamin 
Still  as  the  dew-fall  of  a  summer  night. 


For  "TbH  Friend, 
Dwell  in  the  stillness  and   silence  of  the  Power.' 
George  Fox's  Epistles,  cei. 

stillness  and  silence,  uh,  dwell  v.  ilU  the  Power, 
Of    the    Lord    God    Almighty,    which     knuweth    no 

:hauge ; 

at  preservelh  in  steadfastness  firm  in  the  hour, 
When   others,  througli   forms  of  will  worship,  ma; 
range. 

hen  all  changeable  worships  and  doctrines,  above, 
With  their  teachers  and  teachings  ;  forever  secure, 
11  dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  Love, 
To  endless  eternity  gloriously  sure. 

lie  King  he  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  he  of  lords, 
All  power  unto  him  of  the  Father  is  given, 

he  life,  light,  and  wisdom  to  you  he  affords, 
Are  replete  with  the  grace  and  ihe  riches  of  heaven. 

1  that  which  is  changeless,  forever  remain  ; 

The  spirit,  the  worship,  the  life  and  the  light; 
'he  church  in  which  Jesus  doth  evermore  reign. 

As  Head  of  his  people,  their  refuge  and  might. 

hen  shall  ye  God's  blessings  unchangeably  share ; 

His  presence  amongst  you  shall  ever  be  found  : 
)f  His  kingdom  and  glory  in  Jesus,  made  heir, 

Witli    light,   life,   and   grace   shall    jour    spirits   b 
crowned.  N. 


Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home, 
For  the  summer-time  is  faded. 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come; 
Quickly  reapers  I  gather  quickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered. 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
By  whose  side  I  long  have  lingered 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate  ; 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps. 

And  their  voices  far  away  ; 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting. 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown, 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown, 
Then  from  out  the  gathering  darknes 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 


ONLY  WAITING. 
A  very  aged  man,  in  an  almshouse,  was  asked  what 
lie  was  doing  now?     He  replied,  "  Only  waiting." 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  days  last  beam  is  flown  ; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart  once  full  of  day; 


the 


of  heave 


:  breakii 


Thro'  the  twiiight  soft  and  gray. 


For  "  The  Frk-nd, 

BIOCRAPUICAL  SKETCHES 

'  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

JOSUUA    LORD. 

Joshua  Lord  was  born  near  Woodbury,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  West  Jersey,  Eleventh  mo. 
1st,  1698.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  educated  him  in  conformity 
with  its  principles.  He  was  early  visited  by  Di- 
vine Grace,  and  being  made  subject  thereto,  he 
received,  in  the  year  1727,  a  gilt  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel.  He  was  favoured  through  watch- 
ful obedience  to  his  divine  Master,  to  experience 
early  in  his  ministry  a  growth  therein,  so  that  he 
became  eminently  useful  in  the  church.  In  his 
younger  years  he  was  led  much  abroad  in  thi.s 
weighty  service.  His  memorial  states:  "Twice 
he  visited  Friends  in  New  England  and  Long  Is- 
land, as  also  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  services  we  have  had  .satisfactory 
accounts  by  certificates.  He  also  frequently  visit- 
ed the  neighbouring  meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Jerseys.  The  latter  part  of  his  time  he  spent 
mostly  at  home,  and  was  diligent  in  attending  all 
our  religious  meetings." 

"  Many  trials  and  privations  attend  us  whilst 
here  in  mutability,  of  which  he  had  a  share  ;  and 
though  afflictions  for  the  present  may  not  seem 
joyous,  but  rather  grievous,  yet,  if  rightly  attended 
to,  they  work  for  us  a  far  more  eternal  and  ex- 
ceeding weight  of  glory."  "  His  last  illness  was  of 
Bort  continuance,  in  which  he  was  favoured 
with  a  cjuiet  and  resigned  mind.  He  expressed 
that  he  had  gone  through  a  series  of  trouble,  but 
that  he  had  been  supported  by  the  best  of  support ; 
and,  we  believe,  he  is  gone  to  enjoy  that  unmixed 
felicity  that  will  never  have  an  end."  His  decease 
took  place  Eleventh  mouth,  19th,  1760,  he  being 
about  sixty-two  years  old. 

SAMUEL   ABBOTT. 

Samuel  Abbott  was  born  within  the  limits  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  West  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1712,  of  believing  parents,  who  carefully  educated 
him  in  the  way  of  truth,  labouring  in  the  ability 
afforded  them,  to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  still  young,  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
family  fell  upon  him.  In  the  responsible  station  to 
which  he  was  thus  raised,  he  endeavoured  to  act 
with  great  watchfulness,  in  uprightness  and  integ- 


rity. His  orderly,  consistent  walking  amongst 
men,  gained  him  a  good  report ;  and  by  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  inspeaking  word  of  Divine  Grace,  he 
obtained  the  favour  of  his  heavenly  Father.  As 
ho  continued  faithful  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Truth,  a  farther  increase  of  the  day  spring  from 
on  high  was  granted  him,  and  about  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  a  gift  of  gospel  ministry 
was  committed  to  his  charge.  As  he  gave  up  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  requirings  in  the  exercise 
of  his  gift,  keeping  to  the  arisings  of  life  from  the 
divine  Source,  he  was  favoured  to  labour  in  "  the 
power  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  true  travailers  in 
Zion,  and  the  convincement  of  gainsaycrs." 

He  was  led  by  his  blessed  Saviour,  to  travel  in 
the  different  neighbouring  provinces,  in  the  work 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  love  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow- 
creatures;  and  good  accounts  of  his  labours  iu  the 
churches  abroad,  were  received  by  his  friends  at 
home.  He  had  many  trials  to  endure  for  his  fur- 
therance in  the  work  of  salvation,  respecting  which 
his  memorial  has  these  words, — "  And  as  it  has 
pleased  the  Lord  in  the  various  dispensations  of  his 
mercy  and  goodness  to  his  children  and  people, 
sometimes  for  their  unfaithfulness,  and  otiicr  causes 
to  him  best  known,  to  visit  even  his  cho.sen  ones, 
and  to  cause  them  to  pass  through  deep  trials, 
afflictions  and  tribulations,  in  their  passage  through 
this  vale  of  tears,  so  it  became  the  lot  and  portion 
of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  to  pass  through  this 
tempestuous  sea,  being  for  a  time  greatly  tossed 
therein,  as  one  not  comforted,  yet  as  he  became 
resigned  and  given  up  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all  things,  the  sea  became  more  calm,  and 
we  have  a  well-grounded  hope  that  he  arrived  safe 
at  last  in  the  port  and  haven  of  everlasting  rest." 

His  disease  was  a  cancer  in  his  face,  and  al- 
though a  painful  disorder,  yet  "his  departure  was 
as  one  entering  into  a  sweet  sleep,  without  sigh  or 
groan."  His  death  took  place  Eleventh  month 
25th,  1760,  he  being  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

SAMUEL   SCUOOLEY. 

Samuel  Schooley  was  born  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  province  of  East  Jersey,  in  the  year  1697,  of 
parents  who  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  early  settlers  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  was  educated  with  care,  and  the  labours  of  his 
parents  were  blessed  to  him,  through  the  visita- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  submission 
thereto.  Of  him  his  memorial  states,  "  He  was  a 
man  of  an  innocent,  inoffensive  conduct,  cheerful 
and  pleasant  iu  conversation,  of  a  sound  and  deep 
judgment,  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
Truth.  Although  it  was  his  lot  to  live  mostly 
remote  from  Friends'  meetings,  amongst  people  of 
other  societies,  yet  the  education  of  his  chiklren 
became  his  care  and  concern,  early  to  impress  on 
their  tender  minds  the  principles  of  Truth,  both 
by  example  and  precept.  The  happy  effect  of  this, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  he  had  to 
behold  in  some  of  his  children,  who  laid  down  their 
heads,  we  have  cause  to  believe,  in  peace  with  the 
Almighty,  and  iu  unity  with  their  brethren,  some 
time  before  their  parent,  who  faithfully  discharged 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  on  that  important  occa- 
sion." 

Samuel  Schooley  was  held  in  much  esteem,  as 
an  elder  of  Kiiigwood  Monthly  Meeting,  discharg- 
ing his  duty  therein,  and  over  the  flock  of  Christ 
as  a  father  in  the  Truth.  His  memorial  thus  closes, 
"  he  delighted  much  in  the  company  of  his  Friends, 
and  was  well  beloved  by  them  and  others.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  he  is  gone  to  enjoy 
that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  those  who  faithfully 
hold  out  to  the  end." 
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He  departed  this  life  at  Mendbam,  within  the 
limits  of  WooJbridge  Monthly  Jlcetiiig,  Second 
mouth  8th,  1761,  beiug  nearly  64  years  old. 

JAMES  PAUL. 

James  Paul,  an  elder  of  Abington.  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  born  in  the  year  1692.  He  lived, 
we  are  informed,  in  good  esteem  with  his  Friends, 
and  being  of  a  good  example  in  the  flock,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  some  good  growth  in  the  Truth,  he 
was  appointed  an  elder  in  the  year  1741.  In  this 
station,  his  friends  say,  "  he  conducted  well,  ac 
cording  to  his  capacity  and  experience  ;  being  of  : 
circumspect  life  and  conversation,  a  diligent  at- 
tender  of  religious  meetings,  and  exemplary  in 
nearly  observing  the  hour  appointed.  He  was 
loving,  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  a  kii 
neighbour,  honest  and  just  in  his  dealings  amongst 
men,  and  careful  to  give  no  just  occasion  of  ofiFeuci 
to  any." 

His  decease  took  place  Fifth  month  26th,  1761 
he  being  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

SAGE   ELLIS. 

Sage  Ellis  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1678, 
and  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1700 
not  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

After  a  time  being  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
as  professed  by  Friends,  she  was  acknowledged  a 
member  amongst  them  at  Gwynned.  As  she  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  unfoldiugs  of  truth,  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  was  conferred  on  her  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  church.  Her  communications  in  that 
line  were  generally  short,  and  mostly  in  the  Welch 
tongue.     Her  labours  were  received  in  love. 

She  departed  this  life  Sixth  month  1st,  1761,  in 
the  83d  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

(To  be  contimiedO 


she  lived  in  so  simple  a  way  that  it  was  easy  for 
her  to  get  along  on  very  little  indeed  ;  and  now 
when  any  rich  Hamburger  died,  even  if  he  had 
never  given  a  penny  in  his  life,  he  was  sure  to  leave 
something  to  her,  as  a  kind  of  salve  for  his  con- 
science. 

I  felt  very  desirous  of  knowing  her, — it  is  so  sel- 
dom that  a  woman  has  the  courage  or  ability  to 
stand  out  from  her  sex,  in  a  life  worthy  of  a  beiug 
of  high  powers, — and  of  all  countries  in  the  world 
whore  it  would  be  hard  for  a  woman  to  act  against 
the  usages  of  society,  for  some  great  intellectual  or 
benevolent  purpose,  Germany  is  the  worst.  The 
cry  of"  emancipirt!"  (emancipated !)  is  worse  than 
ever  bluestocking  was  with  us,  and  is  a  sentence 
of  death  to  any  lady's  success  forevermore  in  so- 
ciety. All  accounts,  too,  so  agreed,  that  with  this 
lady,  rough  work,  or  the  realities  of  life  had  not 
worn  away  refinement,  or  modesty,  or  good  sense, 
that  I  anticipated  much  in  meeting  her.  *  *  * 
I  had  expected  in  such  a  position  to  meet  a  very 
enthusiastic,  ideal  person,  but  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  her  a  sensible,  practical  woman,  not 
and  had  thoroughly  familiarised  herself  with  the  [particularly  "  exalted"  with  these  ideas,  but  evi- 
late  establishments  for  reform  in  all  the  countries  dently  carrying  them  out  under  a  deep  sense  of 
of  Europe.  They  also  represented  that  she  was  a  christian  duty.  An  odd  figure  she  was,  too,  at  thi 
woman  of  high  cultivation  and  intelligence,  a  per 
sonal  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  a  corr 


A  German  I'cmalc  Pliilantiiropist. 

FIIOM    BUACE'S    "  nOJIE-LIFE    IN    GEHMANY." 

I  heard  much  whilst  at  Hamburg,  of  a  remark- 
able lady,  long  resident  in  the  city,  and  gratefully 
known  through  all  Germany.  As  my  friends  de- 
scribed her,  she  seemed  the  Elizabeth  Fry  of  Ger- 
many, a  woman  who  had  visited  the  lowest  prisons 
of  the  city  for  objects  of  charity,  and  to  gather 
facts  relative  to  prison  improvement ;  who  had 
erected  institutions  for  the  outcasts  of  her  own  sex. 


plished  women  filled  with  the  same  purposes  of 
practical  usefulness. 

I  may  say  here,  that  I  afterwards  met  in  various 
parts  of  Germany  these  ladies,  and  have  found 
them  everywhere  leading  the  movements  now  in 
progress  in  Germany  for  spreading  a  purer  and 
more  practical  piety.  One  I  remember,  a  lady  of 
rank,  as  the  overseer  of  the  "  Hospital  for  Women" 
in  Berlin  :  another,  the  earnest  and  actively  religious 
wife  of  the  court-chaplain  in  the  same  city,  Ma- 
dame Snetlage,  and  others  equally  devoted  with 
these  to  works  of  reform. 

Besides  these  labours.  Miss  Sieveking  had  or- 
ganized a  society  of  the  ladies  of  Hamburg,  whose 
objects  should  be  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  through  the  whole  city.  The 
city  was  divided  into  small  districts;  each  lady 
took  one,  went  over  it  every  few  days,  made  note 
of  those  needing  relief  or  work,  or  talked  with 
those  in  sorrow,  and  carefully  inquired  as  to  those 
who  had  had  no  religious  instruction.  The  reports 
thus  made  are  read  at  each  general  meeting,  and 
measures  then  adopted  for  relief,  unless  the  need 
is  too  pressing  to  allow  of  delay,  the  great  prin- 
ciple beiug  to  give  the  people  tvork,  not  alms. 

I  asked,  in  the  course  of  our  conversations,  how 
this  lady  managed  to  get  money  to  support  herself 


day.  The  best  part  of  her  time, — hours  wl 
might  be  given  to  educating  her  mind  or  laboui 
for  others, — is  spent  in  this  useless  way.  "  1 
worse  than  useless,"  said  she,  "  for  it  is  not  eco 
mical,"  as  the  thimbles  and  needles  and  nick-na 
for  all  this  cost  more  than  the  profits,  and  worl 
taken  away  from  poor  women  who  need  it."  "! 
remembered,"  she  said,  "  to  have  read  very  ea' 
in  life  a  treatise  on  woman's  duties,  in  which  it  i  l"'' 
declared  to  be  the  '  first  duty  of  woman  to  sew  at* 
embroider."  She  could  not  see  then,  and  had 
been  able  since  to  discover,  why  it  was  the  uuiv 
sal  duty  of  every  woman  to  sew,  any  more  tl 
for  every  man  to  cobble  or  to  dig.  She  thouj 
there  was  quite  as  much  variety  in  women's  ca) 
cities  as  in  men's.  She  had  at  last  been  able 
induce  many  ladies  of  the  higher  class  to  leave  i 
baby-house  occupation  and  engage  in  real,  ha 
volent  work  for  the  suffering;  and  it  seemed  tol 
now  that  there  was  more  of  practical,  evangeli 
piety  among  the  wealthier  classes  than  any'oth 
I  drew  the  conversation  to  her  efforts,  a  few  yei 
ago,  in  the  fearful  year  of  the  cholera.  She  ( 
scribed  to  me  a  few  scenes,  but  she  did  not  say,« 
what  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  will  never  forget, 
how  heroic  and  untiring  her  labours  were  in  tl 
dreadi'ul  time  of  pestilence.  She  did  not  say,  tl 
when  clergyman,  and  friend,  and  father  had  fl 


in  so   many  gratuitous  labours.      They  said  that 

originally  she  had  owned  some  property,  which  she  j in  terror  from  the  dying-bed,  she   could  be 

had  now  entirely  spent  for  these  objects,  but  that  hour  after  hour,  entering  the  deserted  houses,  brii 


spondent  of  the  first  men  of  Germany  in  talent  and 
benevolence.  Her  plans,  too,  were  far  more  wide- 
reaching  than  for  any  temporary  reforms.  She 
aspired  to  raise  the  position  of  woman  in  social 
life  throughout  Germany,  and  to  spread  her  own 
ideas,  in  the  most  efficient  way,  by  education.  With 
this  purpose  she  had  formed  a  school,  they  said, 
where  fourteen  or  twenty  scholars,  from  the  most 
influential  families,  were  instructed  by  herself  gra- 
tuitously.  It  was  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Ger- 
many, as  Miss  Sieveking, — for  that  is  her  name, — 
is  very  accomplished  in  modern  languages  and  in 
all  the  higher  branches  of  instruction. 

Her  plan  was  to  implant  indirectly,  during  her 
intercourse,  her  own  fervent  religious  convictions 
and  her  ideas  of  woman's  duties  in  these  pupils' 
minds.  The  first  ladies  iu  Hamburg  were  glad  to 
commit  their  daughters  to  her,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  had  sent  abroad  through  Germany  accom- 


egant  table  where  we  were,  with  her  simple,  quaint 
dress,  her  little,  active  form,  and  her  keen  bl 
eyes,  moving  so  quickly  when  she  spoke.  She  did 
not  appropriate  the  conversation,  though  all  listened 
with  great  respect  when  she  spoke.  She  told  me 
of  the  difficulties  she  had  in  starting  benevolent 
institutions  in  Germany ;  how  unused  the  people 
were  to  give,  in  their  lives,  for  such  objects  ;  how 
little  of  the  evangelical  spirit,  with  which  she  had 
been  so  delighted  in  England,  was  to  be  found 
here.  The  ladies,  too,  at  first,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  come  forward  in  practical  efl'orts.  No  one 
was  "good''  here  till  she  began  to  he  passe,  and 
the  young  ladies  feared  to  rise  above  this  public 
opinion.  The  name  of  "  emancipirt"  was  worse 
than  martyrdom.  *  *  *  She  had  found  it 
very  difficult,  too,  with  the  higher  classes,  to  break 
down  the  unreasonable  custoujs  about  fashionable 
work.  Every  lady  of  rank  has  come  to  think  it 
an  unchangeable  duty  to  embroider,  or  do  orna- 
mental  sewing,  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 


ing  medicine  and  aid,  and  her  kind  wordsof  chrf  I 
tian  consolation  to  the  sufferers ;  that  when  t 
u)agistrates  of  the  city  had  almost  abandoned  f 
hospitals,  she  was  there  to  regulate  again,  to  e 
courage,  to  give  her  judicious  counsel,  and  to  Co 
lect  food  and  medicine.  There  is  many  a  fami 
in  Hamburg,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  who  will  ft 
get  every  friend  and  benefactor  before  they  cea 
to  remember  that  little,  active,  quaintly-dressi 
woman,  with  the  keen,  kind  eye,  who  came  so  \i 
an  angel  among  them,  in  those  terrible  dayi 
disease  and  death. 

I  had  been  very  much  interested  in  this  conv()'|^ 
sation.  The  woman's  benevolence  was  so  evident 
rational,  and  there  was  such  a  common-sense  ai 
almost  sharpness  of  tone  to  her  ideas,  that  you 
at  once  that  she  was  no  mere  enthusiast.  As  soi 
as  possible  afterwards,  I  obtained  her  "  Appeal 
the  Women  of  Germany,"  from  which  I  will  gi( 
some  extracts,  as  the  pamphlet  has  had  conside 
able  influence  in  Northern  Germany. 

"  You  have  during  these  last  few  years  oftc 
heard  of  the  '  Emancipation  of  Woman,'  but  f( 
the  most  part,  in  the  anti-christian  sense  of  tl 
Communists,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  you  hai 
a  certain  repugnance  to  the  word.  Yet,  Oh  !  h 
lieve  it  admits  also  a  christian  interpretation, 
I  shall  not  fear,  therefore,  to  use  it."  *  * 
Then  follow  her  opinions  as  to  the  position  of  woma 
in  modern  society,  and  the  accompanying  passage 
"  After  these  explanations  you  will  recognize,  m 
dear  sisters,  that  in  that  which  I  wish  for  our  se: 
my  purpose  is  not  at  all  directed  to  a  removal  i 
natural  limitations,  and  those  by  God  himself  ai 
ranged.  What  I  want  is  only  a  freedom  from  tb 
reigning  frivolity  and  from  the  iron  force-rule 
fashion  and  a  senseless  propriety.  UndcrstaBi  iki 
me,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  utter  a  sentence  of  coD' 
demnation  upon  every  occupation  of  women  wit 
the  thousand  trifles  which  belong  to  the  decoration 
of  life.  It  is  not  my  meaning  that  they  shouli 
raise  themselves  above  every  law  of  fashion 
propriety.  What  I  mean  is  this:  the  side-matter 
of  life  should  not  bo  made  its  head-matters ;  tb 
toilet  and  ucedle-work  and  novel  reading  sbouh 
never  be  the  principal  occupation  of  woman,  o' 
that  filling  up  the  greatest  part  of  her  time."    Shr 
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alludes  to  tbose  to  ivhom  this  is  especially  ad 
ed  :  "  those  who  in  general  have  the  good' 
io  do  their  duties,  but  are  not  sure  of  the  na 
and  extent  of  them  ;  and  who,  on  this  account, 
neglect  the  essential  for  the  unessential,  and 
ccustomed  to  a  regular  activity,  split  up  time 
powers  in  such  a  manner  that  a  true  enjoy- 
comes  neither  for  themselves  nor  for  others, 
.  less  any  lasting  profit." 
;r  opinions  of  the  sewing  work  among  the 
s  of  the  wealthy  classes,  are  given  as  I  before 
ssed  them :  "  I  really  believe  that  many  a 
who  places  her  highest  glory  in  this, — that 
ing  is  ever  sewn  out  of  the  house,  or  that  she 
all  the  needle-work  of  the  house  with  her  own 
Is, — would  do  far  better  if  she  would  give  this 
:  over  to  some  poor  sewing-woman  or  tailoress, 
thus  be  of  real  assistance  to  them,  and  at  the 
!  time  buy,  at  so  small  expense,  valuable  time 
erself,  to  bo  devoted  to  the  common  interests 
e  family,  or  to  their  higher  spiritual  interests." 
le  then  enumerates  some  of  the  objects  to  which 
vould  call  forth  woman's  activity,  especially 
of  wives  and  mothers. 


For  "  The  Frieud." 

e  can  have  little  conception  of  the  persecutions 

Friends  underwent,  in  publishing   their   reli- 

priiiciples,  among  a  class  of  liitter,  .self-right- 

profossors.    Even  if  their  tenets  raised  doubts 

ose  who  rejected  them,  yet  had  their  opposers 

true  christians  themselves,  they  could  never 

treated   them   in   the  unfeeling  manner,  and 

with  the  great  violence  which  they  dealt  out 

lem.     Though  our  faith  is   not  founded  upon 

tes-timouies  alone,  but   upon   the   manifesta- 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  attentive  and  obe- 

t  soul,  sometimes  by  the  application  of  Scrip- 

assages,  or  as  the  Saviour  said,  "  if  any  man 

do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  yet 

the  truth,  no  real   Friend   can  in  any  way 

iste  or  impugn  the  doctrine,  which  they  de- 

jd  to  the  world,  but  is  bound  to  maintain  it  by 

same   Holy  Spirit.     And    when  we   consider 

hundreds  of  them  bore  suffering  unto  death, 

ier  than  abandon  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  their 

d  seems  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  advantages 

erred  on  us  in  the  free,  unmolested  profession 

lem,  and  should  lead  us  to  guard  against  their 

ition,  lest  we  be  classed  with  their  enemies,  and 

I  some  measure  involved  in  blood  guiltiness. 

I   the  summer  of  the  year    1665,    when    the 

ue  and  mortality  were  so  great,  the  persecu- 

were  busy  sending  away  Friends  whom  they 

sentenced  for  banishment,  and  closely  shut  up 

rison  fur  that  purpose,  and  had  begun  early  in 

year  to  force  them  on  ship-board.     The  first 

shipped  were  Edward  Brush,  Robert  Hayes 

James  Harding,  who,  on  the  24th  of  the  First 

th,  early  in  the  morning,  without  timely  warn- 

given  them,  were  hurried  down  from  Newgate 

Slack  Friar's  stairs,  thence  to  Gravesend,  and 

forced  on  ship-board.     Edward  Brush  was  a 

r  aged  man,  a  citizen  of  good  repute  among  his 

hbours  and  many  persons  of  quality,  and  was 

i  sent  away  from  his  wife   and   children.     It 

I  remarked  that  he  was  one  of  the  fir=t  who  was 

lished,  and  the  first  person  known  to  die  of  the 

^ue  in  the  city  resided   next  to   his  house,    or 

lin  a  few  doors  of  it.     Robert  Hayes  was  a 

lentable  instance  of  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  iu- 

ent  men  by  the  merciless  persecutors.     He  was 

eu  fasting  out  of  prison,  and  having  been  sub- 

ed  to  a  course  of  medicine,  and  reduced  to  a 

\k  state,  he  was  carried  on  the  water  to  GraveE- 


end  in  that  condition,  the  season  being  very  cold 
and  no  refreshment  or  relief  being  allowed  him  on 
the  passage  to  the  ship,  he  died  within  a  very  short 
time  after  he  was  placed  on  board,  and  his  body 
was  brought  back  to  London,  and  interred  in 
Friends'  burying-ground.  Robert  Hayes  was  a 
very  innocent,  loving  man,  a  goodly  person  of 
comely  countenance,  and  appeared  healthy  and  in 
his  prime  and  strength  when  first  imprisoned 
George  Whitehead,  who  continued  in  London  dur 
ing  the  mortality  there,  expresses  his  sorrow  when 
he  heard  how  quickly  he  was  despatched  out  of 
the  world,  by  the  shameful  cruelty  and  inhuman 
usage  inflicted  upon  him. 

On  the  18th  of  the  Second  month,  seven  more 
Friends  were  sent  from  Newgate  to  Graveseud 
and  there  shipped  for  banishment.  It  is  remark 
able  that  not  many  days  after  they  were  embarked. 
Judge  Hyde,  one  of  their  grand  persecutors,  was 
suddenly  cut  ofl'  by  death,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
seen  well  at  Westniiuster  in  the  morning,  and  died 
in  his  closet  about  noon.  The  plague  increased, 
until  of  that  and  other  diseases,  there  died  eight 
thou-aud  in  a  week,  in  and  about  the  city  of  Lon 
don.  G.  Whitehead  says,  "  Oh,  the  hard-hearted- 
ness,  cruelty  and  presumption  of  our  persecutors 
who,  in  that  time  of  the  greatest  mortality,  in  tin 
Fifth  month,  1665,  took  fifty-five  men  and  women 
of  our  friends  out  of  Newgate,  and  forced  them 
board  the  ship  called  the  Black  Eagle,  which  lay 
some  time  at  Buggsby's  Hole,  where  they  were 
crowded,  and  having  been  exposed  to  the  sickness 
in  Newgate,  the  distemper  broke  out  on  ship-board 

St  were  infected,  and  about  twenty-seven  of 
them  soon  died.     I  visited  these  Friends,  and  had 

meeting  with  them  on  ship-board ;  the  Lord  my 
God  preserved  me  both  from  the  distemper  and 
from  banishment,  wherein  I  do  humbly  confess  his 
power  and  special  providence,  to  his  own  praise 
and  glory  alone." 

This  pestilence  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  Divine  hand  on  a  per- 
secuting people,  and  had  been  plainly  foretold  by 
some  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  particularly 
by  George  Bishop,  of  Bristol,  who  several  months 
before  had  published  the  following  warning,  viz  : 

"  To  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

"  Meddle  not  with  my  people,  because  of  their 
conscience  to  me,  and  banish  them  not  out  of  the 
nation,  because  of  their  conscience  ;  for  if  you  do, 
I  will  send  my  plagues  upon  you,  and  you  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  Written  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord,  by  his  servant,  Geo.  Bisuop. 

'Bristol,  the  15th  of  the  Ninth  mo.,  16G4." 

The  devotedness  of  George  Whitehead,  in  visit- 
ing those  Friends,  and  holding  a  religious  meeting 
with  them,  is  striking  proof  of  the  disregard  of 
losing  his  life,  and  of  the  sympathy  and  love  he 
felt  for  his  fellow-sufferers.  We  hope  that  through 
Divine  grace,  our  young  Friends  will  be  drawn  to 
adhere  to  their  ancient  doctrine  and  example,  in 
faithfully  maintaining  them,  that  the  Lord  may 
never  want  a  man  to  stand  before  Him  in  our  reli- 
;ious  Society  on  behalf  and  in  defence  of  the 
acred  truths  of  the  gospel.  We  fear  the  agitation 
made  in  some  Yearly  Meetings  to  alter  their  dis- 
ciplines on  marriage,  and  discouraging  plainness  ot 
peech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  are  producing  the 
lisposition  in  some  young  people,  and  their  care- 
akers,  to  join  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  world, 
ind  thereby  pave  the  way  for  leaving  the  society — 
or  if  they  remain  members,  to  disqualify  them  for 
ng  as  con-iistetit  Friends.  A  weight  of  rc>pon- 
lity  must  rest  upon  those  who  hreak  the  hedge 
and  turn  thciu  out  into  the  world. 


The  Ministry. — The  ministry  is  not  what  it  Las 
been.  It  may  be  ao  with  respect  to  particulars; 
but  blessed  be  the  Lord,  there  is  still  a  faithful 
and  free  ministry;  free  from  self-seeking,  free  from 
partiality  and  deceit,  in  whom  there  is  no  strait- 
ness,  but  as  saith  the  apostle,  "  the  straitness  is  in 
your  own  bowels;"  and  considering  how  great  that 
straitness  is  in  the  hearts  of  many,  I  am  thankful 
that  the  true  ministry  is  not  yet  shut  up  towards 
Israel,  and  the  stream  of  it  turned  other  ways; 
many  love  to  hear,  but  not  to  do,  yet  the  time  is 
not  come,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  them  alone." 


THE    FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH   15,   ISj9. 


The  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  has  been  received  from  a  valued 
correspondent,  a  member  of  that  meeting.  When 
the  printed  minutes  come  to  hand,  we  shall  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a  more  extended  account. 
The  meeting  is  reported  to  have  been  large  ;  seve- 
ral of  those  united  with  the  Binn.-.  meeting  were  in 
attendance. 

"  The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
on  Seventh-day,  the  1st  of  this  month,  and  was 
very  nearly  if  not  altogether  its  usual  size ;  two  of 
the  representatives  were  not  present  the  first  sit- 
ting, on  account  of  detention  on  the  road  by  pub- 
lic conveyance.  Harmony  and  brotherly  love 
prevailed. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  met  on  Second-day,  the 
3d  inst.,  and  was  supposed  to  be  as  largely  at- 
tended as  on  any  previous  occasion  since  1554.  A 
good  degree  of  harmony  and  brotherly  condescen- 
sion marked  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  Two 
references  from  one  of  the  Quarters,  in  regard  to 
a  united  understanding  of  two  paragraphs  of  the 
discipline,  were  unitedly  disposed  of,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  members  of  that  Quarter.  One 
from  another  Quarter,  asking  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  make  some  rule  whereby  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  removing  from  Yearly  Meetings  who 
have  ceased  correspondence  with  this  meeting,  may 
be  admitted  members  with  us.  This  subject  took 
strong  hold  of  the  feelings  of  Friends,  and  a  very 
large  expression  in  favour  of  the  measure  took 
place,  but  full  unanimity  not  being  arrived  at,  no 
new  rule  was  adopted. 

"  An  appeal  was  brought  forward  in  the  reports 
of  one  of  the  Quarters.  The  committee  entrusted 
with  its  examination,  being  united  in  judgment 
that  the  decisions  of  the  meetings  having  had  cog- 
nizance of  the  case  should  be  reversed,  it  was  ac- 
cordingly done. 

"  The  subject  of  Monthly  Meetings  treating  in  a 
disciplinary  manner  with  those  who  separated  from 
this  meeting  in  1854,  being  freely  discussed,  re- 
sulted in  the  way  not  opening  to  recommend  any 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  at  this  time. 

"  The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society,  as 
exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  occupied 
most  of  two  sittings;  a  covering  of  solemnity  was 
spread  over  the  meeting,  and  harmony  of  exercise 
prevailed,  inciting  our  members  to  greater  faith- 
fulness in  walking  answerably  to  our  high  and 
holy  profession.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
our  younger  members  ;  their  deportment,  and  solid 
attention  to  the  various  subjects  claiming  attention, 
gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  there  will  yet  be  pre- 
served to  the  church,  standard-bearers  who  will 
support  the  precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  com- 
mitted to  our  trust.  The  imcting  clo.sed  its  busi- 
mss  on  Fifth-day  evening,  under  feelings  of  solem- 
nity ;  very  near  the  time  of  reading  the  concluding 
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minute,  supplication  was  vocally  put  forth  for  indi- 
vidual preservation,  and  the  continued  extension  of 
divine  favour  to  the  body." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  28tb. 

The  repairs  on  the  Great  Eastern  were  going  actively 

forward   at  Portland,  but  it  was  considered  doubtful 

whether  the  ship  could  be  got  ready  for  sea  during  this 

mouth. 

The  telegraph  cable  between  Malta  and  Sicily  had 
been  successfully  laid,  and  business  had  commenced 
upon  it. 

It  was  stated  that  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  to  have  the 
command  of  the  e.\-peditionary  force  to  China,  and  ten 
thousand  men  are  to  be  sent  ■from  India,  but  none  from 
England. 

Col.  Hawkins,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Oregon 
Boundary  Survey,  arrived  in  London  on  the  27th,  in  the 
capacity  of  Special  Envoy  from  Gov.  Douglas,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  San  Juan  by 
United  States  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Harney. 

Mail  dates  from  China  to  Eighth  month  10th,  had 
reached  London.  Nothing  of  any  moment  had  occur- 
red since  the  disaster  at  Peiho.  It  was  stated  that  some 
of  the  wounded  Englishmen  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  and  were  well  treated.  The  proceedings  of 
Ward,  the  American  Plenipotentiary,  were  not  known 
with  any  certainty.  A  Russian  despatch  published  at 
St.  Petersburg,  says  he  arrived  in  Pekin,  but  was  kept 
in  confinement;  one  of  the  Hong  Kong  newspapers  on 
the  contrary  states  that  he  remained  on  board  his  ship, 
and  was  as  little  likely  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  his 
treaty,  as  the  Euglish  Minister. 

Advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  state,  that  satis- 
factory accounts  from  Dr.  Livingston's  E.'ipedition  had 
been  received.  The  ship  Shahjeehampore,  bound  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  Coolies,  was  burnt  at  sea.  Seventh  mo, 
1st.  The  captain  and  crew,  sixty-four  in  number,  were 
rescued,  but  all  the  Coolies,  three  hundred  and  fifty  per 
sons,  perished. 

In  Japan,  affairs  had  assumed  a  very,  unsatisfactory 
position.  On  the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  the  British 
treaty  was  duly  ratified,  but  since  then  the  Japanese  go- 
vernment had  attempted  to  evade  it  by  seeking  to  con 
fine  the  foreigners  to  a  small  island,  about  ten  mile 
from  Jeddo,  and  jilacing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  com- 
mercial dealings  between  them  and  the  natives. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull ;  quotations 
unchanged.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  depressed, 
with  little  change  in  prices.     Consols,  95J-  a  95|. 

The  Arctic  Regions.— The  screw  steamship  Fo.v,  Cap- 
tain McClintock,  sent  by  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, in  search  of  the  traces  of  his  ill-fated  expedition, 
had  returned  to  England,  having  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. At  Point  William,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
King  William's  Island,  a  record  was  found,  dated  April 
25th,  1848,  signed  by  Captains  Crozier  and  Fitz  James. 
The  record  says  the  Eribus  and  Terror  were  abandoned 
three  days  previously,  in  the  ice,  five  leagues  to  the 
N.  N.  W.,  and  that  the  survivors,  in  all  amounting  to 
105,  were  proceeding  to  Great  Fish  River.  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  died  on  June  11th,  1847,  and  the  total 
dcatlis  to  date  had  been  nine  officers  and  fifteen 
Many  deeply  interesting  relics  of  the  expedition 
found  on  the  western  shore  of  King  William's  I 
and  others  were  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux,  who 
stated  that,  after  their  abandonment,  one  of  the  ships 
was  crushed  in  the  ice,  and  the  other  forced  on  shore. 
The  Fox  was  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  Bellot's  Straits, 
and  wintered  in  Brentford  Bay.  Minute  and  interesting 
details  of  the  expedition  are  published.  Several  skele 
tons  of  Franklin's  men,  large  quantities  of  clothing,  etc 
and  a  duplicate  record,  up  to  the  abandonment  of  th 
ship,  was  discovered.  Franklin's  expedition,  it  will  be 
remembered,  entered  these  dismal  regions  in  1845,  and 
the  information  now  obtained  in  connection  with  that 
given  by  Dr.  Rae,  on  returning  from  his  overland  expe- 
dition in  1854,  appears  to  show  conclusively  that  all 
connected  with  the  two  ships  have  perished. 

France. — It  is  announced  that  the  French  force  to  be 
despatched  for  China,  will  consist  of  from  10,000  to 
12.000  men,  in  six  large  steam  transports  and  a  num- 
ber of  sailing  frigates  and  gun-boats.  It  is  said  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  will  be  signed  by  France  and  Aus- 
tria only.  The  difliculty  in  the  peace  negotiations  i 
understood  to  he  caused  chiefly  by  Austria  insisting  oi 
keeping  an  Austrian  army  in  Vcnctia.  As  soon  as  tlii 
didicnlly  shall  he  surmounted,  the  treaty  will  be  signpi 
by  France  and  Austria,  and  the  Congress  of  Keprescn 
tatives  from  the  great  European  Powers  will  he   hel 


It  Brussels.  Spain  asks  to  be  represented  at  the  pro- 
losed  Congress.  Commercial  affairs  show  no  improve- 
nent.  The  silk  market  was  inactive.  Wheat  has  ad- 
vanced both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provincial  markets. 

S}niin. — It  is  reported  that  England  has  offered  to 
nediate  in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  Morocco. 
Concha,  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  has  been  recalled  at 
his  own  request,  and  Serrano  appointed  in  his  place. 

UxiTED  States.— rAe  Treasury.— T\ie  last  published 

statement  shows  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $4,975,624. 

Louisiana. — The  cotton  crop  of  this  State  is  reported 

to  be  excellent,  but  that  of  sugar  inferior,  and  the  yield 

small. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  156. 
California  dates  to  the  20th  ult.,  have  been  received. 
U.  S.  Senator  Broderick  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Judge  Terry  of  the  California  Supreme  Court.  The  last 
steamer,  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  took  $1,850,- 
000  in  treasure.  Large  numbers  of  immigrants  had  ar- 
rived by  the  overland  route. 

Arizona. — The  silver  mines  of  this  region  are  reported 
to  be  doing  well,  although  the  operators  are  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  depredations  of  the  Apache  Indians. 
Upwards  of  a  ton  of  silver  bullion  was  at  El  Paso,  await- 
ing shipment  to  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Plains. — The  mail  which  left  Independence,  Mo., 
on  the  19th  ult.,  for  Santa  Fe,  was  attacked  by  the 
Kiowa  Indians  on  the  24th,  after  it  had  proceeded  be- 
yond the  Pawnee  Fork.  The  conductor  and  one  of  the 
passengers  were  killed.  A  party  of  emigrants  fron 
Iowa  had  been  attacked  near  Marsh  valley,  by  the  Shos- 
hone Indians,  who  killed  and  wounded  several  of  th( 
party,  took  all  their  cattle,  and  burnt  the  wagons  of  the 
emigrants.  The  Indians  appear  to  be  greatly  incensed 
against  the  whites  for  supposed  injuries  done  them. 
° Pikes  Peak. — The  proposition  for  a  State  organiza- 
tion has  been  defeated  by  3000  majority.  There  has 
been  an  alarming  increase  of  crime  in  and  about  Denver 
City.  A  hunting  party  of  the  Arapahoes  had  returned, 
reporting  that  a  contagion  existed  among  the  herds  of 
buffaloes,  destroying  them  by  thousands. 

Designs  upon  Nicaragua. — Another  expedition  which 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  .Mobile,  under  the  command 
of  the  notorious  Gen.  Walker,  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  U.  S.  officers,  and  a  part  of  the  outlaws  composing  it 
arrested.  The  U.  S.  Marshal  and  the  Collector  of  the 
port  are  said  to  have  shown  much  vigilance  in  defeating 
Walker's  plans. 

ncrican  Railroad  Cars  for  Egypt.— Th^  ship  Vivid 
Light,  about  to  sail  from  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  will  take  out  fourteen  railroad  cars,  manufactured 
in  Springfield,  for  the  railroad  in  Egypt. 

The  Apple  Crop  of  New  York,  is  said  to  be  unusually 
large  this  season.     Upwards  of  100,000  barrels  are  said 
e  now  awaiting  shipment  at  the  stations  on  the  Ro- 
chester and  Niagara  division  of  the  railroad. 

Great  Migration  of  Squirrels. — The  St.  Louis  Expre 


WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  f 
The  twelfth  Session  of  this  School  will  open  on  Sej 
cond-day,  the  7th  of  Eleventh  month  next.  Access  dailj  j 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad.  Pasl 
sengers  leaving  the  depot,  Eighteenth  and  Market  stre 
Philadelphia,  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  reach  tiij 
School  early  the  same  evening. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

Thomas  Conard, 
West-Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  P) 
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FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN      »s 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH.  | 

A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carryiilj 

out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebe.nezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  th 
7th  of  Eleventh  month.  Those  who  intend  to  ente 
children  as  pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early  applica 
tion  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  o 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  stree 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Eighth  month,  1859. 


says  ; 


Abou 


.  days  ago  a  tremendous  drove  of  gray 


squirrels,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  su 
made  their  appearance  on  the  Merrimac,  covering  th( 
trees  and  waters  like  a  pall.  Thousands  of  them  wer( 
afterwards  found  dead  in  the  river  and  on  the  ground 
They  crossed  the  Missouri  at  that  point,  and  worked 
their  way  down  the  river,  until  they  reached  Cape 
Girardeau,  crossing  the  river  at  that  point  in  countless 
myriads.  Such  movements  of  the  squirrels,  it  is  said 
are  usually  followed  by  severe  winters. 

The  Grain  Market. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  10th  inst.  Netv  York — Fair,  red  Southerr 
wheat,  $1.20;  Milwaukie  Club,  $1.05;  prime,  white 
Kentucky,  $1.45;  fair,  white  Southern,  SI. 30;  oats, 
44  cts.  a  45  cts. ;  Southern  yellow  corn,  $1.00  ;  West- 
ern mixed,  98  cts.  The  demand  for  flour  was  better, 
and  prices  have  somewhat  advanced.  Philadelphia — 
Prime,  red  wheat,  $1.24  a  $1.25  ;  white,  §1.35  a  $1.38 ; 
Southern  rye,  88  cts. ;  New  York,  96  cts. ;  yellow  corn, 

1  cts.;  barley,  85  cts. :  oats,  41  cts. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Ann  McBride,  Ind.,  per  E.  Bnndy,  agt., 
2,   vol.  33;  from  C.   E.  Woodward,   Pa.,  $4,  vols.  31 


WANTED. 
Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  Principal  Teacher  in 
the  Adelphi  School  for  Coloured  Girls,  to  take  effect  on 
the  31st  of  Twelfth   month,  1859,  a  suitable  person 
wanted  to  take  her  place  after  that  time. 
Application  may  he  made  to 

IsuAEi'.  11.  JoiiNsoN,  334  Crown  street, 
Cai.er  Wood,  aM  S.  Second  street, 
Mark  Caldehsto.v,  320  N.  Sixth  steeet. 


Died,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  20th  of  the  Eight 
month  last,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age,  Mar 
Alderman.  A  friend  of  hers,  not  a  member  of  our  reli 
gious  Society,  writing  to  the  agent  of  "The  Friend, 
°  75,  "  She  prized  '  The  Friend'  highly,  and  next  to  he 
hie  it  had  been  about  her  only  reading  for  years.  Sh- 
might  be  classed  among  your  straiteit  orthodox — an! 
departure  from  that  was  not  countenanced  by  her  in  th; 
least.  She  had  been  deprived  for  years  of  much  intei 
course  with  those  of  her  own  belief — a  deprivatio 
]ich  she  keenly  felt.  It  would  have  been  pleasan 
d  she  would  have  prized,  highly,  intercourse  with  thos 
of  her  own  belief;  hut  it  seemed  to  be  denied  her,  an 
he  was  submissive  under  it.  She  bore  the  cares  an 
anxieties  of  a  long  life,  and  in  that  time  was  deprived  c 
parents  and  sisters,  of  husband  and  children,  until  onl 
four  grandchildren  remain  to  mourn  for  her.  Her  wa 
has  been  rugged,  and  yet  she  was  able  at  last  to  resigi 
herself  to  the  arms  of  her  Saviour,  willing  to  trust  i|lii 
him  and  in  him  alone,  and  hoping  in  his  all-atonin 
blood."  To  what  meeting  this  aged  Friend  belongei 
we  are  not  informed.  She  may  have  been  a  member ) 
a  meeting  ouce  held  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  but  the  privi 
tion  of  intercourse  with  Friends,  and  at  the  same  tira 
her  adherence  to  our  principles,  should  incite  those  wi 
are  surrounded  by  them,  to  place  a  proper  estimate  upo  , 
the  value  of  such  associations,  and  lead  them  to  pro! 
proportionately  by  these  advantages.  It  is  encouragir 
to  find  that  "  The  Friend"  contributed  so  much  to  h( 
enjoyment,  and  seems  to  have  made  up  in  part  fur  tl 
loss  of  suitable  society. 

,  on  the  r2th  of  the  Ninth  month  last,  Anna  Ta! 

LOR,  daughter  of  Nathan  H.  and  Dinah  H.  Taylor,  in  tl 
twenly-first  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  young  Friei 
was  remarkable  for  her  amiable  and  affectionate  dispc 
sition,  and  appeared  to  be  preserved  in  much  innuceuc 
During  her  last  illness,  which  was  protracted  to  sever 
months,  she  was  brought  under  great  mental  conflic 
especially  on  account  of  her  fondness  for  gaiety  in  drel 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  indulged  in  it,  althou^' 
that  had  not  been  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  influeni 
she  feared  her  example  in  this  respect  might  have  had  i 
others.  Notwithstanding  she  had  given  up  all  e 
pectalion  of  being  again  well  enough  to  go  out,  she  hi 
several  articles  of  her  clothing  altered,  and  a  plain  bo 
net  procured  for  her,  as  a  testimony  against  her  form 
departure  from  simplicity.  Amid  much  bodily  wea 
uess,  and  deep  inward  exercise,  the  work  of  sanctific 
tion  was,  in  mercy,  carried  on.  The  day  previous 
death,  she  was  frequently  engaged  in  vocal  suppl 
for  forgiveness,  and  acceptance  by  her  heavenly  I 
after  which  she  quietly  passed  away  like  one  s 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  leaving  to  those  around  her  ■■ 
grounded  assurance,  that  through  the  washing  of  reg 
neration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  s 
been  prepared  for  admittance  among  the  saints  i 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst.,  John  B,\ 

the  eighty-first  vcarof  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monti 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The   Ancient   Bashan   and   the  Cities   of  Og. 

CContiuued   froinpagc  43.) 

As  the  Roman  power  decreased,  the  Arabs  be 
fae  less  manageable,  and  the  road  across  the  de 
t  was  soon  closed.  Again  another  conqueror 
me — the  Saracen;  and  under  him,  for  a  certain 
riod,  there  was  a  new  show  of  life  and  vi 
it  when  Bashan  became  a  province  of  the  Otto- 
in  empire  its  prosperity  was  gone;  first,  the 
ire  distant  cities  of  the  plain  had  to  be  given  up, 
to  the  continued  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
bes;  then  the  nearer  towns  were  left  desolate, 
til  each  year  saw  some  other  place  given  up, 
the  country  more  and  more  encroached  on  by 
;  Arabs. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  land  of  Bashan  has  been 
the  possession  of  many  races.  First,  the  He- 
aim,  the  earliest  settlers  who  occupied  the  coun- 
y  during  many  centuries;  then  the  Hebrews,  the 
ssyrians,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
jrks.  But,  although  the  land  is  in  this  day  no- 
nally  a  Turkish  possession,  the  real  lords  of  the 
untry  are  the  Druzes,  who  are  now  almost  the 
ily  iuhabitants  of  this  once  most  populous  laud. 
When  this  remarkable  people  first  settled  there 
not  recorded,  nor  are  we  any  better  informed  as 
the  race  to  which  they  originally  belonged 
ley  have  probably  been  established  there  some 
uturies;  but  although  they  have  some  traditions 
Dong  themselves,  no  account  which  has  yet  trans 
red  has  given  us  any  real  clue  to  the  former  his- 
ry  of  this  people.  At  the  present  day  their  num- 
;r  in  Bashan  amounts  to  about  seven  thousand 
hting  men,  which  will  give  a  population  of  from 
cnty-eight  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  souls; 
lit  in  Lebanon  it  is  much  greater,  probably  eight 
mes  the  number  of  those  in  Bashan.  From  this 
6  should  be  tempted  at  first  to  infer  that  the  ori- 
nal  stock  had  settled  in  Lebanon,  and  that  the 
ore  eastern  members  of  the  same  race  had  been 
ffshoots  from  the  others,  and,  moreover,  at  the  pre- 
;nt  day  the  number  of  those  in  Bashan  is  actually 
eing  increased  by  additional  wanderers  from  Le- 
anou.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  affirm- 
ig  as  certain  that  the  Druzes  of  Bashan  are  more 
scent  settlers  than  others.  On  the  contrary,  we 
re  ourselves  led  to  believe,  from  other  considera 
ons,  that  the  Druzes  of  the  Ilaur.Vu  were  the 


earliest  immigrants  of  the  Druze  race  into  Western 
Asia. 

Before  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  European  had  attempted 
to  explore  the  ancient  Bashan.  The  first  traveller 
seems  to  have  been  Seetzen,  who  was  in  the  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  service,  and  who  having  been  resi- 
dent some  time  in  Damascus,  where  he  had  heard 
various  accounts  of  remarkable  cities  in  the  Ilau- 
ran  (the  name  by  which  the  ancient  Bashan  is  now 
known)  determined  to  investigate  the  truth  of  these 
stories  himself,  lie  accordingly  set  out,  attended 
by  one  man,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  few  of 
the  more  northern  towns.  He  met  with  consider 
able  difficulty,  and  after  a  few  unsuccessful  at 
tempts  at  penetrating  farther,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Damascus.  He  subsequently  went  to  the 
east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  then  continued  his 
course  southwards  through  the  country  east  of 
Jordan,  and  was  the  first  traveller  who  went  round 
the  Dead  Sea.  Seetzen  was  undoubtedly  a  travel 
ler  of  great  enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  leave  us  more  detailed  accounts  of 
his  journey 

Four  years  later  Burckhardt,  who  had  been 
preparing  some  time  for  an  extensive  journey  of 
discovery,  and  bad  devoted  himself  already  at 
Aleppo  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  having  heard  of  Seetzcn's  vi,'<it  to 
the  ancient  Bashan,  and  of  his  discoveries  there, 
determined  to  explore  the  country  thoroughly. 
The  difficulties  he  knew  would  be  very  great ;  if 
he  travelled  as  a  European,  he  would  be  altogether 
thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  and  might 
a  not  be  allowed  to  return  in  safety  to  Damascus. 
So  he  dres.sed  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  hiring  an  ass,  not  so  much  to  carry  the 
things  he  had  need  of  as  to  secure  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  its  owner,  who  likewise  would  act 
as  his  guide,  he  set  out  upon  his  adventurous  jour- 
ney. 

The  population  of  the  Hauran  consisted  then,  as 
it  does  now,  of  three  distinct  sects — the  Druzes, 
who  far  outnumbered  all  the  other  inhabitants,  the 
Muslems  of  the  towns,  and  the  Chiistians.  The 
latter  are  not  numerous,  only  a  few  families  being 
found  in  some  of  the  towns,  who  had  probably  gone 
there  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Muslems  of 
Damascus.  Even  in  the  Hauran  they  were  "' 
treated  and  despised,  so  universally  in  the  east  is 
the  Christian  persecuted. 

From  the  Druzes  he  could  hardly  hope  for 
ry  courteous  reception,  as  they  are  alike  enemies 
to  Chri.*tians  and  Muslenjs,  and  were  so  totally 
acquainted  with  Europeans,  that  he  would  not 
be  distinguished  from  a  native  Syrian ;  and  as 
they  were  really  the  rulers  of  the  country,  he  en- 
deavoured to  travel  as  secretly  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  attract  their  notice.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  Mu,slems  he  could  expect  little  better 
treatment,  and  might  even  be  exposed  to  more  real 
danger  from  the  fanatics  of  this  sect  than  from  the 
Druzes.  So  his  only  hope  was  in  the  Christians, 
and  to  them  he  had  a  letter  from  their  patriarch 
at  Dama.scus.     He  likewise  obtained  a  linnau  from 


respect  and  attention  should  be  shown  him  by  tho 
Muslcm  subjects  of  the  Porte;  but  this,  he  gays, 
he  found  of  little  use,  the  Turkish  authority  in  tho 
Hauran  even  then  being  only  nominal. 

On  leaving  Damascus,  he  went  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  road  which  is  taken  by  the  cara- 
vans of  pilgrims  to  Mekka,  and  is  called  Dcrb-el- 
IIoj,  or  "  the  Pilgrim's  Road."  It  is  nearly  the 
line  of  the  old  Roman  road  between  Daraa.scus  and 
Gerasa.  After  following  it  to  beyond  Es-Sena- 
mein,  "  the  City  of  the  Two  Idols,"  he  struck  cast- 
ward  and  reached  the  city  of  Edhr'a,  the  ancient 
Edrei.  On  the  way  he  had  been  threatened  with 
another  danger,  and  one  which  he  had  reason  to 
fear  might  haunt  him  through  his  whole  journey, 
that  of  being  attacked  by  the  nomadic  Arabs,  who 
at  certain  times  literally  in  swarms  frequent  this 
thinly  peopled  country. 

He  describes  his  astonishment  at  the  ancient 
buildings  he  found  in  Edrei.  In.>tead  of  meeting 
with  some  ruined  sites  such  as  are  found  cLsewhere, 
here  he  had  before  him  houses,  many  of  which  were 
evidently  so  ancient  that  they  might  well  have 
been  standing  at  the  time  when  Og  dwelt  in  this 
place.  Burckhardt  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  well  acquainted  with  Scripture  history,  nor 
did  it  appear  that  he  was  urged  by  any  enthusias- 
tic desire  of  bringing  forward  proofs  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Mosaic  account,  and  so  his  testimony 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  towns  of  the  Haurao 


of  all  the  greater  value. 
After  leaving  Edrei,  he  kept  close  to  the  border 
of  El-Lejah,  the  ancient  Argob,  and  visiting  one 
by  one  the  ancient  towns  through  which  his  course 
lay,  he  came  at  length  to  Suweideh,  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  Hauran,  and  near  to  the  west- 
slope  of  the  mountains  of  Bashan.  In  this  great 
city  many  remains  are  to  be  found  of  the  Roman 
period,  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  the 
ordinary  dwelling-bouses  are  the  work  of  a  much 
earlier  period.  There  is  an  interesting  tradition 
among  the  natives  that  Suweideh  was  the  birth- 
place of  Bildad,  the  friend  of  Job  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Jerome  that  Job  himself  was  a  native  of  the 
Hauran,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kunawat,  only  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Suweideh,  hold  a  tradition 
that  their  city  was  the  city  of  Job. 

Kunawat  is  the  ancient  Kenath,  which  was  one 
of  tho  oldest  cities  of  Bashan.  Kenath  was  its 
original  nanie  in  the  time  of  the  Rephaim,  and 
when  the  Israelites  had  conquered  the  land,  Nobah 
took  Kenath,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name. 

The  name  of  Nobah  it  has  long  lost,  and  the  old 
name  of  Kenath  was  resumed,— the  name  by  which, 
under  a  slightly  altered  form,  it  is  now  known. 

This  Kenath  was  the  next  place  seen  by  Burck- 
hardt ;  and  here  again  he  found  much  to  interest 
him.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  really  beautiful. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  the  cities  of  the  Hauran, 
it  is  placed  in  the  mid^t  of  a  magnificent  forest  of 
oaks,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  wild  mountain  torrent, 
while  it  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
plains  to  the  west.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  city  iu  the  Roman  time  :  a  large  pulace, 
a    hippodrome,    a    theatre,   ami   sevi.r;il   bcautifid 


L'  sTernor  of  Damascus  commanding  that  all  temples  show  how  much  care  was  taken  to  mab 
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^ 


Kenath  an  important  place.     In  the  present  dayi  we  often  value  a  trifle  more  than  a  matter  seem- 

Kenath  has  the  largest  population  of  any  city  of  iugly   of  great   importance;   we   should,    perhaps, 

the  Hauran,  and  here  the  great  Imam,  or  chief-'  find  more  difficulty  to  renounce  a  favourite  amuse- 

pricst  of  the  Druze  religion,  resides.     Burckhardt's  ment,  than  to  bestow  a  large  sum  in  alms. 

nest  object  was  to  cross  the  mountains,  in  order  to       We  the  more  easily  deceive  ourselves  in  small 

obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  country  which  lay 'things,  as  we  believe  them  innocent,  and  imagine 

eastward  of  them,     (.(n  reaching  the  summit  of  the!  ourselves  less  attached  to  them.     Nevertheless,  we 

range,  the  great  desert  lay  before  him,  which  ex-  may  easily  perceive  by  our  concern  when  it  pleases 

tends  without  interruption  to  the  Euphrates.     But  God  to  deprive  us  of  them,  how  excessive  and  in- 

his  eye  was  soon  arretted  by  numerous  black  spots;  excusable   our  enjoyment  of,  and    attachment  to  lis  their  due  and  right  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

in  the  plain,  which,  he  was  informed,  were  cities  them  was.     Besides,  if  we  are  negligent  on  small  i  and  usurpers  shall  see,  none  can  sit  with  Chrisilsf 

as  large  and  interesting  as  those  he  had  seen  in  thei  occasions,  we  shall  often  give  ofience  to  our  family,  I  upon  thrones,  but  those  who  faithfully  follow  hiit  i 


A  Remnant  in  London. — It  was  with  grewilts 
comfort  I  had  to  see  a  growing  hidden  remnant  ii  Js^- 
that  city,  who  will  be  exalted  in  Israel  in  tbtji': 
Lord's  time;  who  hath,  and  will  yet  open  a  wajl^: 
more  and  more,  for  his  pained,  travailing  childrei;t 
to  exalt  his  name  and  truth,  by  removing  the  stumt  *.: 
ling  blocks  and  other  impediments  which  yet  re- 
main in  their  way,  and  hinder  them  in  some  mea-  [[»■ 
sure  from  taking  the  rule  and  government,  whicl 


Hauran.  It  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  our  domestics,  and  the  world.  They  cannot 
by  those  who  have  themselves  looked  on  an  unex-  gine  that  we  are  sincerely  pious,  when  in  particu- 
plored  tract  of  land,  with  what  eagerness  he  must'  lar  instances  they  perceive  us  remiss  and  irregular. 
have  desired  to  sally  out  into  the  desert,  and,  j  What  reason  have  they  to  believe,  that  we  should 
one  by  one,  pay  a  visit  to  those  ancient  places  I '  without   hesitation   make    the    greatest   sacrifices, 


Two  or  three  of  these  towns,  which  actually  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  was  able  to  reach. 
One  of  these,  Orman,  he  identified,  from  a  Greek 
inscription  which  he  copied  from  the  wall  of  a 
public  building,  with  the  long  lost  PhilippopoHs. 
But  this  was  the  easternmost  limit  of  his  journey ; 


when  they  see  that  we  decline  the  smallest? 

But  what  is  of  all  other  things  the  most  dan- 
gerous is,  that  this  neglect  of  trivial  matters  ac- 
customs the  soul  to  unfaithfulness.  It  grieves  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  become  abandoned  to  our  own 
will,  and  regard  as  nothing  an  offence  against  God. 


in  the  regeneration,  agreeable  to  bis  gracious  pro- la : 
mise,  viz.,  Mat.  six.  28,  and  Luke,  xxii.  30. — Jokit' 

Griffith. 

For  "The Friend, 

A  German  Female  Fliilanthr»pist. 

FROM    brace's    '•  HOME-LIFE    IN    GEKMAXY." 
(Conclnded  from  page  47.) 

"  A  rational  guidance  of  the  housekeeping  and 
attention  to  detail  where  the  limited  circumstances 
of  the  husband  demand  it ;  if  in  a  higher  position, 
a  supervi^ion  and  over^ight  of  accounts,  with  the^ 


he  found  it  impossible  to  venture  farther  into  the  I  On  the  contrary,  perfect  love  esteems  nothing  littl 

desert.  West  of  the  mountains  he  had  been  fre-j  everything  that  can  either  please  or  displease  God  jduty  always  upon  her  oi'  watching  over  the  bodily) 
quently  threatened,  but  here  he  was  in  the  undis-1  seems  important  to  it.  Not  that  perfect  love  fills  and  spiritual  good  of  the  servants  ;  the  education'^ 
puted  territory  of  the  Arabs;  and  should  he  go' the  soul  with  uneasiness  and  scruples,  but  it  sets|0/'  !'(''  mind,  so  that  the  wife  can  be  something 
farther,  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  without  being'  no  bounds  to  its  fidelity,  it  works  simply  with  God  ;  jmore  to  the  husband  than  a  mere  housekeeper  oi 
attacked  and  plundered.  Burckhardt  himself  would  I  and  as  it  does  not  embarrass  itself  with  things  plaything  ;  so  that  she  may  be  capable  of  sharing 
no  doubt  have  risked  much  in  the  hope  of  seeing!  that  God  requires  not  of  it,  so  it  never  hesitates  the  interests  of  his  profession,  and  of  being  to  him 
more  of  these  deserted  cities,  but  his  guides  re- 1  upon  what  he  does  require,  whether  it  be  great  or!  a  he/jmuite  in  the  most  beautiful  sense  of  the  wordji  ,j; 
fused  to  accompany  him,  and  it  would  have  been  whether  it  be  small.  It  is  not  then  by  uneasiness,  |so  that  her  conversation  can  be  a  refreshment  tot  j* 
exposing  himself  recklessly,  had  he  gone  out  alone;  that  we  become   faithful,  but  by  a  sentiment   of  him  from  his  earnest  business  and  cares,  wilhouif  „ 

love,  which  is  free  from  the  fears  and  disquiets  ofjdrawing   his   spirit  down  to  what  is  entirely  vaini  j. 
a  scrupulous  soul.     We  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  on  and  trifling  ;  education  of  children  in  the  nurture 
by  the  love  of  God  ;   nor  do  we  wish  to  act  other-  of  the  Lord  ;  and  finally,  whenever  the  household 
wise  than  we  do.     Whilst  God  urges  the  soul,  with  circumstances  allow  it,  a  share  in  useful  public  1 
regard   to   the   smallest  particulars,  and  seems  to  hours,  especially  for   the  poorer  brethren  and  sis-  ;.. 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  Hauran,  and   to  tell  of  j  deprive  it  of  all  liberty,  it  finds  itself  enlarged,  and  jters."  ******# 

the  ancient  cities  there,  yet  Burckhardt's  observa-i  enjoys  a  profound  peace  in  him.  0  how  happy  is  "  The  Rights  of  the  Poor  : — With  careful  con- 
tions  were  far  more  accurate,  and  his  knowledge  the  soul  in  this  state.  As  for  those  who  have  na-  sideration  do  I  select  these  words.  I  would  pro- 
of the  language  and  people  were  such  that  he  could  turally  less  exactness,  they  ought  to  observe  a  iduce  in  every  christian  woman,  mistress  of  a  house- 
pass  for  a  native.  On  his  way  back  to  Damascus,' more  inviolable  law  with  regardlo  small  matters,  hold,  the  conviction  that,  as  such,  she  is  under  an 
he  made  an  excursion  into  the  heart  of  the  Lejah,lThey  are  tempted  to  despise  them,  to  count  them , obligation  to  give  aid  to  the  needy.     In  the  oldest 


with  great  reluctance  he  turned  his  steps  west- 
wards, and  then,  going  northwards  by  a  different 
route,  he  reached  Damascus  in  safety.  Burck- 
hardt's journey  was,  however,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, for,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  Seetzen 


and  greatly  was  he  surprised  to  meet  with  so  many 
towns  in  this  rocky  district.  We  cannot  too  highly 
appreciate  the  enterpri,se  and  courage  of  this  re- 
markable man.  At  a  time  when  the  security  for  a 
European,  even  in  the  large  towns,  was  not  very 
great,  he  ventured  alone  for  weeks  among  these 
wild  people,  and  in  places  where  his  life  might  at 
any  time  be  taken  with  impunity. 

CTo  be  coulinued.) 

Selected. 

On  Fidelity   in   Small   Things. 

It  is   in  piety,  as  in  the  economy  of  temporal 

goods,  we  shall  be  sooner  ruined  by  the  neglect  of 

trifles,  than  by  great  expenses.     Whoever  knows 

how  to   make   small   matters  turn  to  the  best  ac- 


nothing ;  they  do  not  enough  consider  the  eon- [christian   churches  this  was  decidedly  the  ruling 
sequence  of  them  ;  they  do  not  represent  to  them-  idea." 


selves  the  insensible  progress  of  the  passions  ;  they 
even  forget  their  own  fatal  experiences.  They 
choose  rather  to  promise  themselves  an  imaginary 
steadiness,  and  to  confide  in  their  own  courage, 
which  has  so  often  deceived  them,  than  to  be  sub- 


"  To  the  Unmarried  : — To  the  last  named,  who 
come  especially  near  to  mc  since  I  belong  to  them, 
I  would  address  a  warning  word  of  love.  Oh  I 
dear  sisters,  I  know  many  a  one  among  you  who 
freshly  and  joyfully  is  working  under  God" 


ject  to  a  continual  fidelity.  It  is  a  trifle,  they  say.  isible  blessing  in  His  kingdom;  but  many  another 
Yes,  it  is  a  trifle,  but  such  a  trifle  as  is  everything  is  also  known  to  me  to  whom  such  an  activity  is 
to  you  ;  a  trifle,  to  which  you  are  so  attached,  as  wanting,  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  such  a 
to  refuse  to  part  with  it  to  God  ;  a  trifle,  which,  in  lone  looks  out  sad  and  out  of  harmony  {icrstimnet,) 
order  to  excuse  the  refusal  of,  you  despise  in  on  the  life  which  has  perhaps  cheated  her  in  its. 
words,  but  in  reality  such  a  trifle  as  you  keep  back  sweetest  hopes.  Is  it  so,  thou  dear,  poor  sister  t 
from  God,  and  as  will  prove  your  destruction.  It!  Oh  I  take  fresh  courage.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful, 
is  not  a  greatness  of  soul  which  induces  men  tojcalling, — the  calling  of  wife  and  mother;  but  mean- 
despise  ."small  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  hav-  !cst  thou  the  Lord   has  this  one  blessing   only  for 


m 

count,  will,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  afi'airs,!ing  too  limited  views,  that  we  regard   anything  as  those  who  serve  him.     I  tell  thee,  His  blessing  ia>  g 
amass  great  riches.     The  greatest  sums  are  only  small,  which  is  attended  with  such  important  con-jas  mauitbld  as  is  the  mode  in  which  we  can  devote  ^ 

Tlie  more  difficulty  we  find  in  attend- 'our  powe 
He  who  lets  nothing  be  lost,  will  soon  grow  i '  "        " 


to  Hi 


}nour  in 


the  service  of  others. 


small   ones   accumulated   and    carefully   collected.  --^ ...^ ^ ^„.,_,  „^ ...  „.,..„„-_-  j. ._  . 

rich.       ing  to  small  things,  the  more  we  ought  to  fear  our'Kest  not  till  thou  hast  found  such  a  life's  calling. 
Besides,  we  should   consider  that  God  does  not  negligence,  and  mistrust  ourselves.     He  that  con-  That  this  must  of  course  be  in  the  circle  of  the  sick. 


much  regard  our  actions,  as  the  motive  of  love 


which  incites  us  to  perform  them,  and  the  compl 
ance  he  requires  of  our  will.     Men  judge  of  our 
actions  only  by  what  appears  outwardly ;  God  ac- 
counts as  nothing  all  that  is  in  them  most  glaring 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 

What  he  would  have,  is  a  pure  intention,  a  will 

ready  for  all  tliing-i,  and  pliant  in  his  hands,  with, 

a  sincere  detachment  from  ourselves.     All  this  is  nehii. 
often  exerci>cd  with  less  danger  to  our  pride,  and 
in  a  way  that  tries  us  more  severely  on  common 
occasions,  than  on  the  most  extraordinary.     Nay, 


temneth  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little  and  little,  and  the  poor,  is  no  way  necessary.     It  is  not  there 


Fear  not  this  continued  attention  to  small  [alone  that  there  is  need  of  the  free  labour  of  love, 
things.  At  first  some  steadiness  and  courage  will  In  all  circles  of  human  society  can  a  field  for  this 
be  necessary,  but  it  is  a  self-denial  you  have  ocea-  be  found,  if  only  each  one  understands  her  own  cor- 
sion  for,  that  will  constitute  your  peace  and  secu-  rect  limitation  and  work. 

rity  ;  without  it  you  cannot  have  either.  God  will  "  One  thing  only  would  I  lay  to  thine  heart,  that 
by  degrees  render  this  state  sweet  and  easy.  True  in  the  forming  of  thy  life-plan  thou  shouldst  not 
love  is  attentive  without  pain  or  contention. — Fe-  place    the    demands  upon  thee  too  low  ;   that  thy 

j  activity  be  as  much  as  possible  a  regularly  arrange'd    . 
-^ I  one  ;   and  that  thou  sulijtetest  thyself  to  a  binding 

Spiritual  growth  consists  most  in  the  growth  of  rule,  and  never,  without  absolute  necessity,  variest 
the  root,  which  is  out  of  si^ht.  |from  it."     We  close  with  this  extract,  in  regard  to   ^ 
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iwoman's  engaging  in  politics,  which  shows  the 
jnie  sensible  tone  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  ut  Ger- 
iny.  "  In  general,  I  believe  that  the  natural 
pacities  of  womau's  mind  are  as  little  favourable 

the  deeper  study  of  politics  as  to  that  of  mathe- 
xtics.      *      *     *     \V'omcu  here  have  no  reason 

anient  that  they  see  the  entrance  to  the  depths 
politics  closed  to  them.  Alas  I  there  are  so  many 
scords  there  which  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  in  har- 
ijny  with  the  feelings  of  a  soul  directed  by  the 
1  truth  to  a  universal  philanthropy.  *  *  * 
od  to  what  end  would  her  activity  here  be?  To 
hu,  and  to  woman  especially,  in  all  efforts,  there 
ever  a  ueed  to  have  a  practical  aim  before  the 
es,  and  here  it  must  be  entirely  wanting." 

AMERICAN    AND   GERMAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

'C.  L.  Brace  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
ove  as  follows : — "  Whatever  our  colleges  may 
ve  done,  they  have  certainly  in  oue  respect 
vcd  a  failure, — they  have  never  succeeded  in 
oduciug  any  genuine  intellectual  enthusiasm 
latever,  among  the  mass  of  students.  I  never  yet 
I  set  of  college-men  in  America,  who  took  any 
ep  interest  in  their  pursuits.  The  idea  with  most 
that  college-life  is  a  kind  of  wearisome  sea- 
yage, — the  great  object  lying  beyond, — and  that 
sir  first  duty  to  the  studies  is  to  get  rid  of  them, 
ith  some  of  the  best  minds,  half  of  the  most  la- 
rious  efforts  of  the  four  years  are  spent  in  gulling 
tors  and  ruslung  through  recitations  on  small 
pital.  If  the  lesson  is  broken  up,  or  the  lecture 
it  off,  it  is  considered  a  victory.  The  teacher  is 
e  student's  natural  enemy  in  our  colleges.  Those 
bo  do  study,  work  so  mechanically  for  "  honours" 
under  some  equally  unworthy  motive,  that  it  is 
ird  to  imagine  any  high  intellectual  interest  in 
6  pursuit.  The  thing  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
all  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  active  life  we  find 
America  the  most  absorbed  enthusiasm  and  ac- 
vity.  But  the  moment  we  enter  a  college,  even 
nong  men  no  younger  than  those  without,  it  is  all 
langed.  The  student's  business  is  a  bore,  a  task, 
punishment,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better. 
"  There  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks;  but  I  am 
ire  that  in  their  general  truth,  I  shall  have  the 
jreementof  the  mass  of  college  graduates  through- 
ut  the  country,  whether  they  care  to  express  it  or 
ot. 

"  The  appearance  of  things  in  a  German  univer- 
jty  is  utterly  different,  and  one  sees  at  once  that 
be  common  idea  of  their  pursuits  is  quite  another 
•om  that  of  our  students  at  home.  There  is  the 
eepest  attention  in  the  lectures ;  the  students  con- 
lantly  discuss  and  talk  over  their  studies ;  there  is 
s  much  enthusiasm  among  them  for  an  abstract 
leme  or  a  scientific  subject  they  are  investigating 
8  there  is  among  the  politicians  or  the  business 
len  without  in  their  pursuits.  This  studying  is 
keir  business,  their  profession,  and  they  know  it ; 
nd  the  mass  of  them  would  no  more  think  of 
kirking  lectures  than  a  botanist  would  think  of 
l;fttting  rid  of  his  flowers,  or  a  lawyer  of  his  briefs. 
I  "  The  feeling  towards  the  teachers,  too,  is  very 
different.  With  less  outward  deference  than  with 
is,  there  is  a  far  deeper  love  and  reverence, — a 
feeling  that  these  are  great  men  among  them,  who 
tre  helping  them  on  to  higher  stages  of  knowledge, 
ind  that  any  assistance  from  them  is  a  kindness, 
ind  that  their  intercourse  and  instruction  is  aprivi- 
ege,  to  be  received  with  gratitude. 

"  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
;bis,  especially  among  the  "corps  members,"  and 
ixceptions  there  naturally  would  be,  where  so  many 
ittend  the  university  merely  because  it  is  required 
by  their  station  in  society  ;  but  among  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  enter  the  institution,— as 


with  us, — for  the  sake  of  education,  and  who  ex- 
pect to  gain  their  livelihood  by  their  intellectual 
efforts,  I  am  confident  there  is  generally  this  high 
intellectual  enthusiasm, — an  enthusiasm  which 
seems  to  me  almost  utterly  wanting  in  our  colleges. 
The  causes  of  this  difference  will  not  be  found  in 
the  greater  youth  of  our  students,  as,  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
years  ;  nor  will  it  altogether  in  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  studies  pursued  ;  as  the  last  half  of  our 
course  corresponds  almost  precisely  with  a  part  of 
the  course  in  a  German  university.  The  great  and 
prominent  reason  of  this  difference  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  German  system  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  voluntary  system.  No  student  is  obliged  to  at- 
tend lectures.  No  account  is  taken  of  presence  or 
bsence.  No  strict  supervision  is  maintained  over 
him  with  respect  to  his  studies.  The  whole  matter 
is  left  to  his  own  sense  of  responsibility,  or  his  inte- 
rest in  the  subjects  taught.  He  is  treated  at  once 
as  a  fium, — as  a  reasonable  and  responsible  man. 
Vnd  the  effect  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  what  we 
might  expect, — he  acts  like  one.  The  idea  is  not  in 
any  way  brought  before  his  mind  that  the  studies  are 
a  task, — a  burden  placed  on  him  by  another.  He 
can  stay  away  or  attend,  as  he  chooses.  The  whole 
impression  left  is,  that  study  is  a  privilege,  an  intel- 
lectual pleasure.  This  is  not  the  idea  of  our  col- 
jcges.  And  whether  this  be  the  right  explanation 
or  not  of  the  difference,  the  fact  is  worth  consider- 
also,  that  where  the  voluntary  system  is  tried, 
1  our  professional  schools,  the  intellectual  life, 
the  enthusiasm  for  study,  is  far  higher  than  what 
ppears  under  the  other  system. 

"  We  know  that  against  the  evils  mentioned  here, 
many  of  the  teachers  of  our  colleges  have  struggled 
long  and  earnestly.  That  more  than  anything 
else,  they  have  laboured  to  infuse  into  college-life 

higher  moral  enthusiasm.  If  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, the  fault,  with  many,  has  been  in  the  sys- 
tem, not  in  themselves. 

"  No  one  can  doubt,  of  course,  that  even  with 
these  defects,  our  college  system  has  done  much  for 
the  thought  of  the  country.  But  in  my  opinion,  the 
great  benefit  of  the  course,  the  highest  intellectual 
life,  will  be  found  to  be  not  so  much  from  the 
regular  studies  as  from  the  contact  of  the  students' 
minds  with  one  another;  from  the  general  inter- 
course; from  the  "  voluntary  studies,"  and  from 
those  literary  and  debating  societies  which  form 
the  most  original  feature  of  our  college  course. 

Learning  in  the  Ministry. — Learning  has  ever 
been  considered  a  proper  appendage  of  a  priest- 
hood. Nearly  all  sects  unite  in  the  opinion,  that 
a  learned  ministry  is  indispensable  in  the  service] 
of  the  Lord's  church.  But  the  universality  of  an 
opinion  ought  not  to  add  to  its  authority  with  an  I 
inquiring  mind  ;  or  rather,  it  ought  to  make  the 
inquirer  suspect,  that  it  may  possibly  bo  a  univer- 
sal delusion,  fit  only  to  be  classed  with  the  es- ! 
ploded  prejudice,  that  "  the  eartjb  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe,"  or  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 

The  necessity  of  a  "  learned  niinistry"  iSj  per- 
haps, more  popular  aud  more  approaching  to  uni- 
versal than  any  other  opinion;  for  it  has  not,  like 
some  others,  to  struggle  with  party  opposition,  and 
may  be  entertained  by  all  sects  without  offending 
any.  I  nevertheless  suspect  that  it  is  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  untenable  errors  of  the  christian  com- 
monwealth, and  that  its  wisdom  is  based  on  the 
rudiments  of  this  world,  and  on  that  philosophy 
which  there  is  an  express  command  to  avoid. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  remember,  and  we  never 
can  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  this  important 
truth,  that  the  chiach  of  Christ  if  not  like  Ulier 
bodies  ;  it  is  not  a  sanhedrim  of  argute  and  subUe 


rabbis,  nor  a  senate  of  a  learned  university ;  nor  a 
parliament  of  literati,  convoked  for  the  purpose  of 
unveiling  the  face  of  the  universal  Isis,  and  of  dis- 
playing all  the  close  secrets  of  the  mighty  mother, 
by  a  strict  analysis  of  her  perplexing  phenomena; 
but  it  is  a  body  of  illuminated  and  regenerated 
saints,  who  once  were  darkness  but  are  now  light, 
and  who  profess  to  have  received  a  spiritual  know- 
ledge by  the  immediate  teaching  of  God,  concern- 
ing mysteries,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  neither 
accepts,  nor  admires,  nor  understands. 

We  may  state  in  this  connection  two  very  im- 
portant truths  :  1st.  That  the  first  preaching  of 
the  gospel  was  not  by  a  learned  ministry.  2d.  That 
multitudes,  even  in  this  generation,  have  been  con- 
verted through  the  ministry  of  those  who  had  not 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  learning. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  more  than  one 
argument;  it  is  almost  all  that  is  to  be  proved.  I 
must,  therefore,  make  sure  footing  here,  and  re- 
peat, that  the  ministry  of  the  apostolical  times  was 
not  a  learned  ministry ;  from  which  it  will  follow, 
that  learning  in  christian  teachers  is  something 
more  than  was  required  in  the  apostolical  days; 
and  that  unless  the  ueed  of  it  is  so  great,  by  some 
extraordinary  change  of  circumstances,  as  to  re- 
duce the  church  to  extremities  if  she  be  any  lon- 
ger deprived  of  its  assistance,  it  is  as  little  to  be 
desired  as  a  prelate's  diocesan  mitre,  or  any  other 
figment  of  man.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  intimating  that  at  some  future  day  it 
would  be  requisite  to  make  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel learned  men  ;  nothing  which  can  be  forced  into 
such  a.]irophecy,  for  prophecy  it  must  be,  seeing  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  known  in  the  apostolical 
age. — Beverley's  Heresy  of  a  Human  PriesUutod. 

For  "  Tho  Friend.** 

A  Chapter  on  Candles. 

[The  following  article,  descriptive  of  the  works 
of  the  Price's  Candle  Company  in  London,  contains 
an  account  of  the  recent  improvement  on  the  pro- 
cess heretofore  adopted,  by  which  the  much  prized 
glycerine  has  been  saved  to  the  arts.  A  large 
amount  of  this  article  is  consumed  in  this  country 
by  perfumers,  druggists,  and  others, — much  of  it 
the  production  of  this  company, — and  its  use  seems 
constantly  increasing.  A  cheaper  article  now  comes 
to  us,  however,  from  a  large  soap  and  candle  manu- 
factory at  Cincinnati,  which  though  not  entirely 
free  from  odor,  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  imported 
glycerine  in  most  of  its  applications.] 

Noting  the  other  day  the  extraordinary  piles  of 
casks  incumbering  the  wharf  of  Price  &  Co.'s  Patent 
Candle  Company,  at  Battersea,  wc  could  not  help 
looking  upon  them  as  sq  many  dumb  missionaries, 
over  circulating  between  England  and  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  spreading  civilization  and  religion 
over  the  latter  hitherto  benighted  region.  And  the 
introduction  of  a  new  commodity  for  the  supply  of 
a  common  want,  has  again  reacted  favourably  on 
the  labour  of  the  particular  trade  to  which  it  refers. 
Instead  of  the  chandler's  shop  where  the  simple 
process  of  melting  refuse  animal  fat  alone  engaged 
the  intelligence  of  the  workmen,  we  saw  in  this 
establishment  a  vast  laboratory,  and  in  place  of 
mere  mechanics  directing  the  works,  a  practiced 
chemist,  availing  himself  of  the  last  work  of  science 
and  the  best  products  of  mechanical  skill.  Instead 
of  tho  grease-pot  or  the  beeswax  cake  comprising 
the  whole  repertory  of  the  trade,  the  museum  of 
the  establishment  sets  before  our  eyes  the  products 
of  a  hundred  climes,  which  may  bo  ranked  among 
the  raw  materials  of  the  manufacture. 

The  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  worlds  are 
laid  under  contribution  for  the  same  end.  The 
Ishoa   butter,  butter   of   Abyssinia,  a   vegetable 
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product  first  mentioned  by  Bruce  ;  petroleum  of  was  wasted.     The  nest  step  in  the  process  is  known 


Ava,  a  mineral;  the  beautiful  insect- wax  of  China  ; 
the  cotton-pod,  which  yields  the  last  new  light  of 
America  ;  the  hundred-and-one  nuts  of  tropical 
climes ;  and  even  the  fat  of  the  tiger,  may  here  be 
seen,  proving  that  the  efficient  production  of  even 
so  insignificant  a  thing  as  a  candle  necessitates  a 
knowledge  of  a  large  range  of  sciences,  and  in- 
cludes within  its  grasp  not  only  the  contents  of  the 
grease-pot,  but  the  aualogous  products  of  the  whole 
world.  The  process  of  manufacturing  candles,  as 
carried  on  at  the  works  of  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Company,  which  we  propose  briefly  to  describe,  is 
one  of  the  roost  interesting  sights  in  London.  The 
two  establishments  are  known  as  Belmont  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  Sherwood  at  Battersea,  and  the  huge  cor- 
rugated iron  roofs  of  each  are  doubtless  will  known 
to  the  reader  who  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  fre- 
quently up  the  river.  The  manufactory  at  Sher- 
wood is  by  far  the  largest;  indeed,  at  Belmont 
little  more  than  the  production  of  night-lights  and 
the  packing  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  proceed- 
ed with.  At  Sherwood  the  works  cover  twelve 
acres  of  ground,  six  of  which  are  under  cover  ; 
and  to  this  establishment  we  wish  to  carry  our 
reader.  The  raw  materials  principally  used  in 
this  manufactory  are  palm  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  and 
petroleum  ;  the  first,  however,  is  u-ied  in  by  far 
the  largest  quantities,  and  to  its  preparation  for 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  we  shall  first  draw 
your  attention.  Palm  oil  as  imported,  is  of  a  deep 
orange  colour,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  at  mid- 
summer, hence  it  will  not  flow  out  of  the  cask; 
like  the  more  fluent  oils,  and  to  assist  this  ten- 
dency,— the  first  care  of  the  manufacturer, — the 
following  plan  is  pursued  ;  the  casks  of  oil,  as  they 
arrive  from  the  docks,  are  transferred  to  a  large 
shed,  the  floor  of  which  is  traversed  from  end 
end  with  an  opening  about  a  foot  wide,  which  is 
in  communication  with  an  underground  tank.  0 
this  opening,  the  bung-hole  of  each  successive  cask 
is  brought,  and  the  persuasive  action  of  a  jet  of 
steam  thrown  into  the  mass  speedily  liquefies  and 
transfers  it  to  the  underground  tank.  Herefrom 
the  oil  is  pumped  by  steam-power  to  what  may  be 
called  the  high  service  of  the  establishment,  gravi 
tation  being  sufficient  to  make  it  carry  itself  to  the 
distilling-rooms.  Palm  oil  and  all  animal  oils  are 
made  up  of  three  elements, — a  very  hard  be  dy, 
called  stearic  acid,  a  liquid  termed  oleic  acid,  and 
a  white  syrupy  body,  which  acts  as  a  base  to 
the  other  two.  Now,  these  three  companions  agree 
admirably  in  nature,  but  the  moment  art  attempt: 
to  convert  them  to  her  own  purposes,  in  the  forma 
tion  of  candles,  a  little  difficulty  arises, — the  gly- 
cerine turns  out  to  be  the  slow  man  of  the  party  ; 
like  many  good  men  and  true,  its  illuminating 
power  is  found  to  be  greatly  deficient  to  that  of  the 
company  it  is  in,  and  hence  its  ejection  is  voted  by 
the  scientific  candle-maker.  Not  long  since  this 
was  performed  by  the  process  termed  lime  saponi- 
fication. By  this  method,  cream  of  lime  was  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  fatty  matter  to  be  acted  on, 
and  the  principle  of  chemical  affinities  coming  into 
play,  the  different  ingredients,  like  the  dancers  in 
a  certain  coquettish  waltz,  forsook  each  other  for 
newcomers;  thus  the  stearic  acid  and  the  oleic 
acid  walked  off  with  the  lime,  leaving  the  glycerine 
by  itself, — dissolved  in  tears, — the  resultant  water. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  this  arrangement  com- 
pleted, than  it  was  broken  up  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  its  turn,  waltzed 
away  with  the  lime,  leaving  the  fat  acids  free.  This 
was  an  expensive  process,  however,  inasmuch  as, 
independently  of  the  cost  of  the  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  stearic  acid  obtained  was  comparatively 
small  in  quantity,  and  the  whole  of  the  glycerine 


as  the  sulphuric  acid  saponification,  the  fat  acid 
being  exposed  to  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature 
of  350"  Fahr.  By  this  process  the  glycerine  is 
decomposed.  The  fats  are  changed  into  a  hard, 
dark,  pitchy  mass,  the  result  of  the  charring  of  the 
glycerine  and  colouring  matters, — its  final  purifi- 
cation being  effected  in  a  still,  from  which  the  air 
is  excluded  by  the  pressure  of  superheated  steam. 
In  1854  this  process  was  brought  to  its  present 
perfect  state  by  passing  this  superheated  steam 
directly  into  the  neutral  fat,  by  which  means  it  was 
solved  into  glycerine  and  fat  acids,  the  glycerine 
distilling  over  in  company  but  no  longer  combined 
with  them.  This  was  an  immense  step  gained,  in- 
asmuch as  the  glycerine,  thus  for  the  first  time 
obtained  pure,  and  in  large  quantities,  was  raised 
from  being  a  mere  refuse  product,  which  the  can- 
dle-maker made  every  effort  to  destroy,  into  a  most 
important  body,  of  great  use  in  medicine  and  the 
arts;  indeed,  like  gutta-percha  or  vulcanized  India- 
rubber,  it  is  no  doubt  destined  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  is  far  more  valuable 
than  its  companion  bodies,  the  stearic  and  oleic 
acids.  In  the  chemical  laboratory,  little  episodes 
of  this  kind  are  continually  occurring, — the  rejected , 
despised  and  unknown  refuse  being  often  led  forth 
at  last  as  the  Cinderella  of  science.  We  may  here 
mention  that  it  is  the  presence  of  this  very  glycerins 
in  the  old  mould  candle,  and  in  the  still  existint 
"  dip,"  which  produces  the  insufferable  smell  o 
the  candle  snuff.  A  caudle  when  blown  out  ex 
poses  the  smouldering  wick  to  the  action  of  the  at 
mosphere,  and  the  glycerine  distils  away  in  the 
smoke.  Yet  here  we  see  as  much  as  six  tuns  dis 
tilling  at  one  time  in  one  room  without  the  slightest 
smell,  in  consequence  of  the  process  taking  place 
in  a  vacuum.  Imagine,  good  reader,  what  would 
be  your  sensations  sniffing  at  six  tuns  of  the  con- 
centrated essence  of  candle-snuff 

The  two  acids,  the  hard  stearic  and  fluent  oleic, 
have  still  to  be  .separated,  as  it  is  only  the  former 
which  is,  from  its  high  melting  point,  calculated  to 
form  the  true  candle  material.  The  cooled  fats, 
forming  a  thick  lard-like  substance,  having  been 
cut  in  appropriate  slices  by  means  of  a  revolving 
cutter,  are  then  by  an  ingenious  labour-saving  appa- 
ratus spread  upon  the  surface  of  eocoa  mats,  which 
are  taken  away  in  trucks  to  the  press-room.  In 
the  press-room  these  piles  are  subjected  to  hydraulic 
pressure,  which  slowly  squeezes  out  the  oleic  acid, 
leaving  the  stearic  acid  behind,  in  the  form  of  thin, 
hard  white  cakes.  These  are  remelted  in  a  huge 
apartment  filled  with  deep  wooden  vats.  The  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  melting  process  is  carried 
on  is  novel  in  the  extreme.  Into  each  vat  a  long 
coil  of  pipe  depends,  which  admits  into  the  fatty 
mass  a  hissing  tongue  of  steam,  which  quickly 
liquefies  it.  The  use  of  metal  boilers  is  precluded 
by  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  acid  oil  to  be 
acted  upon,  silver,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  pickles, 
would  be  the  cheapest  that  could  be  employed. 

The  stearic  oil,  or  candle  material,  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  extracted  simply  by  pressure,  no  distillation 
or  acidification  being  required.  The  well-known 
"  Composite  candles"  of  this  form  arc  made  from  a 
combination  of  this  oil  at  low  melting  point  and  the 
hard  stearic  acid  of  the  palm-oil,  their  relative 
proportions  varying  according  to  the  varying  con- 
dition of  the  price  of  each  in  the  market.  We 
have  yet  to  speak  of  the  production  of  a  candle 
material  from  the  novel  substance,  petroleum,  a 
natural  product  of  the  Kingdom  of  Burmah,  where 
it  wells  up  from  the  ground  like  nnpthn,  to  which 
it  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance.  It  is  a  mine- 
ral substance  composed  of  a  number  of  hydro-car- 
bons, varying  in  specific  gravity  and  boiling  points. 
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The  preparation  of  this  dark  orange-coloured  liqui^lL  i  • 
is  conducted  simply  by  distillation  :   a  number  )*(• 
very  different  products   coming  over   at   differeijli':^ 
temperatures,  ranging   from   160°  to  620^   Fah:»::; 
The  first   product   to   distil  is  the  extraordiuar  J: 
liquid  termed  sherwoodole,  a  detergent  very  simt 
ar  to  benzine-coUas,  the  well-known  and  popukp 
;love-eleaner,   removing     grease-stains    like    tbii 
iquid,  but  without  leaving  any  smell  behind.     , 
very  beautiful  lamp  oil,  termed  belmontine  oil,  is  tli 
next  product.     This  oil  burns  with  a  brilliant  ligbi 
and,  as  it  contains  no  acidifying  principle,  it  nev«j  ik: 
corrodes,  like   other   oils,  the    metal  work   of  th 
lamps.      The    two    next   products    are   light   an 
heavy  lubricating  oils,  used  for  lubricating  spindle; 
at   a   much  cheaper  rate  than   the   ordinary  oi 
now  in  use.     The  last  product  to  distil  is  terme 
belmontine,  a  new  solid  substance  of  a  most  beui 
tiful,  translucent  white,  somewhat  resembling  spei 
maceti,  and  forming  a  candle  of  a  most  elegai 
appearance,  very  similar  to  the  paraffine  lately  dii 
tilled  from  Irish  peat.     In  addition  to  the  candle 
making    materials    already   mentioned,  there   ai,  jx, 
numerous  others,  which  are  worked  when  they  ca  « 
be  procured  cheaply. 

The  candle  making  material  being  now  fit  fc 
moulding,  let  us  introduce  the  reader  to  this  depar 
ment  of  the  manufactory.  A  room,  127  by  14 
feet,  is  fitted  up  throughout  its  entire  extent  wit 
parallel  benches,  running  from  one  end  of  the  d( 
partment  to  the  other.  In  these  benches,  range 
close  together  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  are  th 
candle-moulds.  How  many  thousands  of  these  ma 
be  counted,  we  scarcely  like  to  say  ;  but,  viewe 
from  above,  their  open  mouths  must  present  th 
appearance  of  a  vast  honey-comb,  commensurat 
with  the  size  of  the  room  itself.  Along  the  top  < 
each  bench  104  feet  in  length,  there  runs  a  railway  r> 
and  working  on  this  railway  is  what  may  be  terme' 
a  candle-locomotive, — a  large  car  running 
wheels,  containing  hot  candle-material.  The  wick 
having  been  adjusted  truly  in  the  long  axis  of  tb 
mould,  the  locomotive  now  advances,  and  deposit 
in  each  line  of  moulds  exactly  enough  material  t 
fill  them,  proceeding  regularly  from  one  end  of  th 
bench  to  the  other,  setting  down  at  different  sta 
tions  its  complement  of  passengers.  After  a  suffi 
cicnt  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  them  to  cool,  pre 
parations  are  made  to  withdraw  them  from  thei 
moulds.  This  is  done  in  the  most  ingenious  manner 
in  an  apartment  close  at  hand  an  iron  boil 
great  tliickuess  is  filled  with  highly  compressed  ail 
by  means  of  a  pump  worked  by  a  steam-engine 
pipes  from  this  powerful  motive  communicate  will 
every  distinct  candle-mould,  and  convey  to  it  a  pres 
sure  of  air  equal  to  45  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
about  the  surface  of  the  diameter  of  a  candle.  Thes 
candle  moulds  and  the  air-pump  constitute  an  im 
mense  air-gun,  containing  thousands  of  barrels 
and  each  barrel  loaded  with  a  candle.  The  turn 
ing  of  a  cock  by  boys  in  attendance  lets  off  thc& 
guns  and  ejects  the  candles  with  a  slight  hissing 
noise.  This  fusilade  is  going  on  all  over  the  roon 
throughout  the  entire  day,  and  in  the  course  of  tha 
time  no  less  than  188,160  candle  projectiles,  weigh 
ing  upwards  of  14  tons  have  been  shot  forth.  Th^ 
intelligence  and  care  with  which  the  attendant  boy 
catch  these  fatty  missiles,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fac 
that  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  rectify  thei 
labour  as  well  as  their  raw  material ;  the  excellen 
schools  established  by  the  managing  directors 
Messrs.  Wilson,  enabling  them  to  select  the  mor. 
careful  lads  for  those  departments  requiring  par 
ticular  attention. 

The  visitor  should  notice  particularly  the  wick; 
of  these  caudles,  as  upon  their  method  of  prepara- 
tion the  abolition  of  the  snuffers, — that  grand  re 
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in  the  matter  of  domestic  ligbt, — depends. 
e  wicks;,  in  the  first  place,  are  made  very  fine, 
ligh  illuniiii:ititig  power  of  the  stearic  acid 
ling  a  fine  wick  to  give  far  more  light  than  the 
ick  of  the  common  "dip."  Again,  the 
cular  twist  given  to  the  wick  when  it  is  bound, 

15  it  to  project  from  the  flame  when  burning, 
ler's  candle-wicks,  it  will  be  remarked,  are 
ed  upon  each  other,  the  relaxation  of  the  twist 
burns  answering  the  same  end, — the  projec- 
of  the  burning  cotton  through  the  flame  and 
he  air,  which  immediately  oxydizes  it  or  causes 
crumble  away,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 

g.  Here  we  see  an  extraordinary  example 
maimer  in  which  a  very  simple  improvement 
sometimes  interfere  with  a  very  large  trade, — 
imple  plaiting  of  a  wick  doing  away  with  one 
e  most  extensive  branches  of  hardware  in  liir- 
;ham  and  Sheffield. 

he  candles  are  sent  forth  into  the  market  in 
d  packets,  packed  in  highly  ornamental  boxes, 
njanufacture  of  these  boxes  is  not  the  least 
estiug  part  of  the  manufactory.  In  couse- 
ce  of  the  duty  on  paper,  it  was  necessary  to 
about  for  some  cheap  sub^titute,  and  deal  was 
ly  adopted.  A  plauk,  one  foot  wide  by  four 
planed  into  no  less  than  140  shavings  of 
;  these  are  pasted  on  one  side  with  a  very 
straw  paper,  so  as  to  form  the  hinges  for  the 
They  are  cut  out  by  a  machine  to  the  re- 
izes,  and  rapidly  made  up  afterwards  by 
1,  the  cost  being  truly  insignificant.  For  the 
ufacture  of  the  night-light  cases,  the  shavings 
rolled  into  a  cylinder,  pasted,  and  then  cut  otiF 

16  required  lengths  in  a  haud-lathe. 
hus  much  for  the  material  lights  of  Price's 
mt  Caudle  Company.  A  subject  of  still  greater 
est,  perhaps,  would  bo  the  lights  they  are 
ishing  in  the  shape  of  the  admirable  training- 
ols  attached  to  this  factory,  to  which  we  shall 

bly     refer    in     another     article. — Scientific 


TEIE  PEACE  OF  GOD. 
We  ask  for  pcice,  oh,  Lord  I 

Thy  children  ask  for  [leace ; 
Not  what  the  world  calls  rest, 

That  toil  and  care  should  cease, 
That  through  bright,  sunny  hours. 

Calm  life  should  licet  away. 
And  tranquil  night  should  fade 

In  smiling  day  ; — 
It  is  not  for  such  peace  that  we  would  pray. 

AVc  ask  for  peace,  oh,  Lordl 

Yet  not  to  stand  secure. 
Girt  round  wiih  iron  pride, 

Contented  to  endure, 
Crushing  the  gentle  strings. 

That  human  hearts  should  know, 
Untouched  by  other's  juys 

Or  other's  woe:— 
Thou,  oh,  dearest  Lord,  wilt  never  teach  us  so. 

We  ask  Thy  peace,  oh,  Lord! 

Through  storm,  and  fear,  and  strife. 
To  light  and  guide  us  on, 

Through  a  long  struggling  life  ; 
While  no  success  or  gain 

Shall  cheer  the  desperate  fight. 
Or  nerve,  what  the  world  calls. 

Our  wasted  might : — 
Yet  pressing  through  the  darkness  to  the  light. 

It  is  thine  own,  oh,  Lord, 

Who  toil  while  others  sleep  ; 
Who  sow  with  loving  care 

What  other  hands  shall  reap: 
They  lean  on  Thee  entr.inced, 

In  calm  and  perfect  rcsl  : 
Give  us  that  peace,  oh,  Lord, 

Divine  and  blest. 
Thou  keepest  for  those  hearts  who  love  Thee  best. 


TOE  FOUNT.U.V  OF  VOimi. 
The  belief  that  a  fountain  existed  somewhere  in  the 
world,  whose  waters  would  restore  youth  and  vigour  to 
those  who  partook  thereof,  was  prevalent  in  Europe  two 
or  ihree  centuries  ago.  This  belief  induced  a  .Spaniard 
to  sail  to  Florida,  the  laud  of  flowers,  iu  hope  to  find  it 
there. 

Iu  the  days  of  old,  a  Spaniard  bold. 

Did  in  fruitless  search  engage, 
For  the  fountain  spring;,  which  fresh  youth  would  bring, 

And  strength  to  declining  age; 

Whose  waters  pure  would  new  life  secure. 

And  beauty  to  form  and  face  ; 
Whilst  marks  of  decay  were  melted  away, 

In  fulness  of  vigour  and  grace  | 

When  each  lock  that  lay,  in  silvery  gray. 
Would  grow  auburn,  or  black  or  brown, 

As  glossy  in  truth  as  in  earliest  youth. 
With  full  flowing  beauty  to  crown. 

Such  fount  cheers  no  bowers,  in  the  land  of  flowers. 

It  waters  not  sunniest  clime  ; 
We  labour  in  vain,  youth  lost,  to  regain. 

In  regions  made  subject  to  Time. 

But  there  is  a  spring,  whose  waters  can  bring 

A  youth  that  shall  never  depart, 
Its  flow  is  in  love,  from  the  Saviour  above. 

And  cleanseth,  whilst  cheering  the  heart. 

Sin-marks  of  decay,  are  washed  purely  away, 

The  soul  a  new  beauty  obtains. 
Fresh  vigour  is  given,  whilst  glory  from  heaven, 

And  life  everlasting  it  gains.  X. 
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BIOGRAPlllCAl   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and   Elders  and  otl]er  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  4C.) 

OBADIAU    BOIITON. 

Obadiah  Borton  was  born  in  the  township  of 
Evesham,  in  the  province  of  West  Jersey,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord   1708.     His  parents  appear  to 
have  laboured  for   his  instruction   in   best  thi 
and  the  visitation  of  Divine  grace  being  in   mercy  to  war  with 


sore  proving  and  baptizing  season,  to  prepare  her 
for  the  work  of  tlie  ministry,  a  gift  iu  which  hor 
blessed  Saviour  was  about  to  commit  to  her.  Some- 
times in  speaking  of  the  deep  sufi'eriug  which  she 
then  endured,  she  felt  bound  to  express  her  thank- 
fulness that  the  Lord  had  been  plea.sed  in  mercy 
to  preserve  her,  and  to  bring  her  safely  through. 
In  the  year  1742,  she  came  forth  in  the  ministry 
in  a  few  words,  which  being  accompanied  with  life, 
were  acceptable.  As  she  continued  faithful,  she 
became  enlarged  in  her  gift,  and  was  often  con- 
erned  to  direct  others  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  (jiod  iu  their  hearts,  as  their  best  Instructor. 
It  had  been  through  this  teaching,  that  she  had 
been  made  willing  in  her  youthful  days  to  deny 
herself  of  the  youthful  delights  and  fading  plea- 
sures of  this  world,  which  she  had  found  would 
not  give  peace  of  mind.  Thus  by  her  own  expe- 
rience she  was  enabled,  the  Lord  giving  life  and 
power  to  her  utterance,  to  instruct  others.  She  was 
very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  was 
one  that  waited  therein  in  holy  awe,  for  the  aris- 
ing of  Divine  life,  and  for  access  to  the  Lord  Diost 
Holy. 

lier  husband  came  forth  in  the  ministry  in  the 
year  1757,  and  was  afterwards  concerned  to  tra- 
vel on  Truth's  account.  Whilst  on  a  visit  to 
Friends  in  \'irginia  and  JIarylaud,  he  received  the 
following  brief  letter  from  her  : 

"  My  dear  heart, — In  the  bowels  of  unfeigned 
love  and  tender  affection,  I  at  this  time  salute  theo, 
and  hereby  give  thee  to  understand,  that,  through 
Divine  providence,  I  have  hitherto  been  preserved 
iu  health,  beyond  expectation.  Likewise  our  chil- 
dren have  had  their  health  ;  for  which  1  have  rea- 
son to  be  humbly  ihankful  to  Almighty  God. 
Therefore,  my  dear  husband,  I  hope  these  may 
find  thee  in  the  same  condition.  But,  my  dear, 
through  Divine  assistance,  I  have  resigned  thee  up 
as  much  as  possible,  so,  I  hope  the  Lord,  who  is 
ever  merciful  to  his  obedient  children,  will  keep 
thee  near  to  himself,  and  preserve  thee  in  every 
needful  time  ;  for  we  have  au  unwearied  adversary 
Hoping  this  may  be  satisfactory  to 


to   h. 
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granted  him,  he  was  early  brought  into  some  good  :  the 
degree  of  submission  to  the  Truth.  Whilst  young 
iu  years,  he  was  led  "  to  love  solitude  and  sobriety, 
and  to  shun  those  vices  incident  to  youth."  He 
grew  in  grace  and  experience ;  and  about  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  a  dispensation  of 
the   gospel   was   committed    to   him.     Giving  up 

thereto  in  faithful  obedience,  be  became  useful  in  [thy  spirit,  that  we  may  labour  together  in  the  unity 
the  church.  "  He  was  very  awful  at  times  in  bis, of  the  One  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace, 
public  appearances  before  the  Divine  Majesty  in  ,  though  absent  in  body."  Her  husband  writes  con- 
prayer.  He  was  often  engaged  to  exhort  Friends  jccrniug  her  :  "As  my  dear  wife  and  I  came  to- 
to  humility,  and  to  abandon  arrogancy  and  pride,  getlier  iu  love,  so  we  remained  and  lived  in  love 
and  was  a  good  example  therem  himself.  His  j  until  the  day  of  her  death,  which  was  upwards  of 
upright,  innocent  deportment,  gained  him  the  good  1  twenty  years,  and  the  Almighty  blessed  our  en- 
esteein   of  his  friends  and   others.     He   departed  deavours   both  spiritually   and    temporally.     She 


of  my  welfare,   1   conclude,  and  re- 
ve  reason  to  be,  thy  aflectionatc  wife, 
"  A.NN   MooiiE. 

"Sadsbury,  2d  of  Fifth  mo.,  17r.H." 

On  her  last  religious  visit,   [17G1,]  writing  to 
her  husband,  she  says,  "  I  crave  the  assistance  of 


this  life  the '7th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1761 
53  years ;  a  minister  31  years."  '•  We  have  no 
doubt  but  he  is  entered  into  that  rest  prepared  for 
the  faithful.  May  the  great  Master,  spirit  and  em- 
ploy many  more  faithful  labourers  in  his  church,  is 
our  desire," 

ANN    MOORE. 


was  a  dutiful  and  loving  wife,  tenderly  sympathizing 
with  me  in  times  of  probation,  afiliction  or  distress, 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly,  often  giving  me  a 
word  of  comfort  in  the  needful  time.  To  her  off- 
spring she  was  a  tender-hearted  mother,  and  their 
eternal  happiness  was  often  her  request.  She  loved 
all,  would  do  good  to  all,  and  her  charity  abound- 
ed to  all,  but  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  house- 
Ann  Starr,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Re-  i  hold  of  faith.  Her  affections  seemed  to  abound  in 
becca  Starr,  was  born  in  Chester  county,  in  the  pro-  love,  and  she  was  nearly  united  to  her  friends, 
vince  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1718.  Her  pious  She  was  very  serviceable  in  her  neighbourhood, 
parents  were  religiously  concerned  to  educate  her  not  thinking  hard  at  any  time,  if  health  permitted, 
in  the  way  of  the  Truth,  and  through  the  effectual  to  go  to  any  who  were  in  distress,  if  she  could  be 
assistance  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  their  labours  of  any  service.  Her  endeavours,  under  Divine 
were  crowned  with  success.  In  the  year  1741,  providence,  often  proved  successful,  for  she  often 
she  was  married  to  Jaiues  3Iooro,  of  Sadsbury,  made  use  of  things,  which  were  helpful  to  the  relief 
Lancaster  county,  a  valuable  member  and  elder  of  of  her  fellow-creatures.  When  at  home  she  was 
that  meeting.     After  this,  she  passed  through  a  very  industrious  and  careful  about  her  lawful  btisi- 
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ness,  both  of  her  own  and  of  my  concerns,  that 
nothing  might  go  to  loss." 

"  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  both 
on  First  and  other  days  of  the  week,  as  also 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  when 
she  was  of  ability ;  being  of  a  deep,  weighty  and 
grave  deportment  when  there,  and  often,  in  reve- 
rent fear,  concerned  in  public,  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  church  and  people  of  God.  She 
was  also  active  in  the  discipline,  having  a  godly 
care  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  tlirough  her 
neglect,  in  order  for  the  cleansing  of  the  church, 
and  promoting  the  glory  of  God.  She  was  like- 
wise a  lover  of  the  unity  of  brethren  in  the  hood 
of  peace." 

"  Towards  her  latter  end,  she  would  often  give 
me  hints  that  she  thought  her  time  here  would  not 
be  long.  But  as  she  saw  it  nearly  affected  me, 
she  seldom  said  much,  yet  it  was,  in  some  measure, 
a  weaning  time  to  me.  For  some  months  she  ap- 
peared to  have  a  clear  sight  of  her  dissolution  be- 
ing at  hand,  by  her  making  all  necessary  provi- 
sions, and  giving  directions  to  her  sister  what 
should  be  done  ;  as  likewise  by  a  writing  under 
her  own  hand,  by  way  of  a  will,  of  which  she  in- 
formed me  about  two  or  three  days  before  her  last 
illness.  [She  said]  she  thought  she  should  not  get 
over  [that  illness],  but  said  she  was  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God,  whether  life  or  death." 

She  was  taken  ill  Eighth  mo.  6th,  1761,  and 
was  low  and  weak  for  a  few  days,  when  she  became 
somewhat  delirious.  Her  husband  says,  "  Through 
the  mercy  of  God,  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
unbecoming  expressions  dropped  from  her  lips; 
but  the  tenor  of  her  discourse,  even  when  her  na- 
tural understanding  was  thus  somewhat  impaired, 
was  in  a  great  degree  tending  towards  her  future 
happiness,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  generally. 
A  short  time  after,  she  seemed  to  get  some  ease, 
and  fell  into  a  sleep  till  near  three  o'clock,  when 
she  quietly  departed  without  sigh  or  groan,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  she  has  entered  into  endless  joy  and 
peace  with  God,  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  '  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.'  " 

She  departed  this  life.  Eighth  mo.  12th,  1761, 
aged  forty-three  years  and  a  half. 

At  the  close  of  her  will  is  this  paragraph  to  her 
children  :  "  My  dear  children,  fear  the  Lord,  and 
love  your  tender  father.  Be  willing  always  to  take 
his  counsel,  and  honour  him  in  his  old  age,  that 
the  blessing  of  honouring  a  father  and  mother  may 
be  your  portion,  and  that  you  may  live  long  in 
the  land." 

JOSEPH   KING. 

Joseph  King,  an  elder  of  Kingwood  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  born  in  the  year  1683.  He  appears 
to  have  attained  to  some  good  degree  of  experience 
in  the  Truth,  and  usefulness  in  the  church.  His 
Friends  say  of  him,  he  "  was  esteemed  by  us  to  be 
an  innocent,  honest,  sober,  well-minded  man,  and  an 
inoffensive,  good  neighbour,  well  beloved  by  both 
friends  and  others."  He  departed  this  life,  Twelfth 
month  10th,  1761,  aged  78  years  and  upwards. 

(To  be  continoed.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Forsaking  the  Right  Way. 
The  following  letter  gives  an  insight  of  the  dis- 
tress which  the  violation  of  our  christian  discipline 
on  mixed  marriages  has  thrown  individuals  into. 
In  the  purer  ages  of  the  Society,  when  persecution 
was  exerting  its  chastening  influence,  the  members 
were  greatly  redeemed  from  the  love  of  the  world ; 


and  in  proportion  to  their  abstraction  from  its  spi- 
rit, and  the  pride  of  tlie  human  heart,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  in  their  very  humble  condition 
the  revelation  of  the  holy  Spirit  was  peculiarly 
granted,  to  enable  them  to  build  up  a  system  of 
church  government,  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed 
Head,  and  for  the  true  spiritual  welfare  and  pre- 
servation of  the  members  of  the  body.  2n'ow,  in 
a  state  of  degeneracy  from  the  life  and  power  of 
Truth,  a  class  of  men  and  women,  who  are  ashamed 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  are  dazzled  with  the 
glitter  of  worldly  show,  and  friendship,  and  ho- 
nour, have  set  themselves  to  pull  down  part  of  the 
discipline  which  had  been  formed  under  divine  di- 
rection, thinking  thereby  to  make  membership 
more  palatable  to  carnally-minded  men  and  women, 
d  thus  to  slide  the  church  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion. 

Last  post  brought  us  letters  from  Elizabeth 
Dale.  She  writes  very  sensibly  about  her  situa- 
tion. As  you  are  in  a  province  where  these  mixed 
marriages  are  so  frequent,  I  could  wish  you  had 
her  letters  with  you, — they  might  be  of  some  ser- 
vice. She  writes :  '  To  walk  in  a  path  of  inward 
as  well  as  outward  affliction,  has  long  been  my 
lot ;  nor  have  I  any  expectation  of  much  alteration 
for  the  better  in  this  life.  Bereft  at  times  even  of 
the  flatterer,  hope,  my  inward  situation  is  perfectly 
known  to  no  one  person.  I  am  obliged  frequently 
to  appear  serene  and  cheerful,  when  my  poor  heart 
is  torn  with  conflicting  passions.  I  have  not  a 
sufficient  foundation  in  myself  to  support  me  under 
my  daily  trials,  and  my  attention  is  too  much 
taken  up  and  engrossed  wilh  the  cares  of  this  world. 
/  seldom  get  to  meeting,  my  husband  being  un- 
willing that  any  business,  though  ever  so  trifling, 
should  be  neglected  on  that  account.  /  liave  in- 
volved my  poor  cldldren,  too,  in  many  perplexities. 
May  the  Lord  have  mercy  and  compassion  on 
them,  who  are  innocent  of  my  transgressions,  and 
direct  their  feet  in  the  right  path,  which  I  have 
forsaken,  and  turned  aside  from,  which  has  cost 
me  7ny  jieace  of  onind  !  Thou  art  a  father  of  chil- 
dren,— and  daughters  too.  It  is  my  sincere  desire 
that  they  may  be  preserved  from  falling  into  the 
like  error,  and  take  warning  from  me,  ioIlo  have 
not  had  one  hour's  solid  satisjaction,  I  believe, 
since  I  married.  I  once  thought  no  power  on 
earth  capable  of  drawing  me  so  far  aside ;  secure, 
and  confiding  in  my  own  imaginary  strength,  I 
dared  at  first  to  dally  with  temptation  ;  and  am 
convinced,  by  sad  experience,  that  th£  most  trifling 
digression  Jrom  our  known  duty,  is  a  very  great 
advance  to  the  contrary.'  " 

Should  any  of  the  advocates  for  mixed  mar- 
riages among  us,  be  instrumental  in  introducing 
their  own  children,  or  those  of  others,  into  the  dis- 
tress depicted  in  this  letter,  they  would  probably 
partake  of  a  bitter  cup,  and  find  repentance  when 
too  late.  It  is  seen  by  the  divisions  which  the 
same  spirit  has  created  on  both  sides  of  the  Allan 
tic,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  throw  down  the  orga 
nization  of  the  Society,  than  it  will  be  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  beauty.  The  Lord  is  merciful,  anc 
does  not  at  once  give  up  a  people  to  their  delu- 
sions ;  but  where  they  persist  in  carrying  out  their 
evil  designs.  He  will  finally  withdraw  his  holy 
Spirit  which  had  protected,  and  leave  them  to  their 
heart's  desire,  butsend  darkness  and  "leanness  into 
their  souls."  And  after  people  have  once  broken 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  the  cross,  and  secretly 
despised  the  humble  path,  which  their  fathers  in 
Christ  steadily  and  safely  walked  in,  they  may 
more  and  more  fall  into  looseness  of  principle,  and 
become  so  blinded  as  not  to  see  the  fearfulness 
and  liability  of  being  caught  with  the  spirit  of 
belief,  so  as  finally  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 


them,  and  conclude  it  matters  little  what  tjjii' 
opinions  are,  or  what  professors  of  religion  t|  ° 
join  themselves  to. 

For  "  The  FriemJ  iSl 

Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Ejpedition. 

The  English  papers  contain  the  narrative  of   "J' 

pedition  of  the  screw  discovery  vessel  Fox,  C' 
M'Clintock,  which  vessel  went  out  in  search  of 
3  of  Franklin  and  his  comrades.  The  it 
ligence  supplied  by  the  narrative  furnishes  all  \ 
wanting  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
cumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  the  vesjj 
nd  the  probable  death  of  all  the  members  of  ' 
xpedition.  It  sailed  from  England  in  the  E  •? 
Month,  1845,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  in  two  ye 
after.  Sir  John  Franklin  died.  The  party  had  \ 
previously  traced  to  Cape  Riley,  at  the  entranc 
Wellington  Channel,  where  the  last  record  oft! 
was  in  the  Fourth  mo.,  1847,  two  months  be:  ' 
Franklin's  death.  His  directions  were  ( 
tlirough  Barrow's  Strait  and  proceed  to  C 
Walker  to  the  west,  and  thence  make  his  way  soi 
west  across  the  unknown  space  beyond  to  Behri 
Strait,  accomplishing  the  long-sought  object  of 
Northwest  passage.  It  would  appear  that  a 
Franklin's  death,  the  survivors  attempted  to  cs 
out  this  purpose,  after  being  compelled  to  aban  '* 
their  vessels.  'The  traces  found,  clearly  show  1 
they  intended  to  make  their  way  overland  to  G: 
Fish  River,  and  that  they  perished  from  hut 
and  exposure  to  cold.  The  Esquimaux  say  t 
were  starved  to  death,  thirty-five  of  them  bl  '' 
alive,  near  Fish  River,  as  late  as  1850. 

"  All  the  expeditions  which  went  in  searell'i 
the  lost  navigators,  acted  on  the  supposition  •  '' 
they  had  gone  up  Wellington  Channel,  or 
ofi'  west.  Hence  none  went  further  southwest  t 
Cape  Walker.  The  Prince  Albert,  which  wa 
search  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  wa 
the  direction  where  the  remains  of  the  expedi 
were  found,  could  not  get  down  on  account  of 
ice.  Mr.  Rae  was  directly  in  the  neighbourl 
of  King  William's  Land  in  1847,  searching  ■•• 
them,  but  at  that  time  they  were  in  Barr 
Straits.  Frankliu  was  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  "■ 
Arctic  exploration.  He  failed  in  making  the 
covery  of  a  Northwest  passage,  but  was  ins 
mental  in  solving  that  geographical  proble 
the  mystery  which  surrounded  his  fate  led  to  I 
extended  search,  in  which  our  countryman, 
Kane,  so  generously  participated,  and  finally  tc 
accomplishment  of  the  Northwest  passage 
McClure,  who  crossed  from  Behring's  to  Barr 
Straits,  a  voyage  which  probably  will  nevei 
attempted  again,  or  at  least  till  some  more  \ 
tical  benefits  promise  to  arise  from  it." 

In  1854,  Dr.  Rae  went   over  nearly  the  s 
ground  that  he  had  explored  seven  years  previoi 
and  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux  those  relief* 
the  party  which   he   took   to   England,  and  « 
afforded  the  first  authentic  evidence  of  their 
Animated  by  the  undying  love  of  woman,  Fr:  •'• 
lin's  widow  fitted  out  the  Fox,  which  steame' 
low  as  Bellot's  Straits,  from  which  place  pa 
on  sledges    proceeded   to   King  William's  L  ."' 
From  this  point  the  extract  from  the  narrative  t 


"  The  winter  was  unusually  cold  and  stormy,  ^i; 
rangements  were  completed  during  the  winte' 
carrying  out  our  intended  plan  of  search.  I  f 
to  be  my  duty  personally  to  visit  Marshall  Isl  ^-; 
and  in  so  doing,  purposed  to  complete  the  ci' 
of  King  William's  Island.  To  Lieutenant  ] 
son  I  allotted  the  search  of  the  western  s 
of  Boothia  to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  from  G 
head  Island  westward  to  Wynniatt's  furthest.  ( 


THE    fRIEND. 


'^||(  Young,  our  sailing-master,  was  to  trace 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Land,  from  Lieutenant 
e's  furthest,  and  also  to  examine  the  coast 
Ballot  Strait  northward  to  Sir  James  Ross' 
!st.  Early  spring  journeys  were  commenced 
17th  of  February,  185f>,  by  Capt.  Young 
lyself,  Capt.  Young  carrying  his  depot  across 
of  Wales'  Land,  while  I  went  southward 
d  the  magnetic  pole,  in  the  hope  of  commu- 
ug  with  the  Esquimaux  and  obtaining  such 
nation  as  might  lead  us  at  once  to  the  object 
•  search.  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Peter- 
our  interpreter,  and  Alexander  Thompson, 
ermaster.  We  had  with  us  two  sledges  drawn 
gs.  On  the  SSth  of  February,  when  near 
Victoria,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a 
party  of  native.i,  and  were  subsequently  visited 
out  forty-five  individuals.  For  four  days  we 
ned  in  communication  with  them,  obtaining 
relics,  and  the  information  that  several  years 
ship  was  crushed  by  the  ice  off  the  north 
of  King  William's  Island,  but  that  all  her 
landed  safely  and  went  away  to  the  Great 
River,  where  they  died.  This  tribe  was  we.' 
led  with  wood,  obtained,  they  said,  from  a  boat 

the  white  men  on  the  Great  11 

Ve  reached  our  vessel  after  twenty-five  days' 

:e,  in  good  health,  but  somewhat  reduced  by 

marching  and  the  unusually  severe  weather 

ich  we  had  been  exposed.     For  several  days 

starting  the  mercury  continued  i'rozcn.     (Jn 

i  of  April,  our   long  projected   f-pring  jour- 

ivere  couimeneed  ;  Lieutt  nant  llobson  accom- 

d  uie  as  far  as  Capo  Victoria ;  each  of  us  had 

dge   drawn   by  four   men,  and    an  auxiliary 

drawn  by  six  dogs.     This  was   all  the  force 

uld  muster.     Before  separating,  we  saw  two 

maux  families  living  out  upon  the  ice  in  snow 

rom  them  we  learned  that   a  second  ship 

n  seen  off  King  William's  Island,  and  that 

ifled  ashore  in   the   fall   of  the   same  year 

this  .'hip   they  had   obtained  a  vast  deal  of 

and  iron.     I  now   gave   Lieutenant    llobson 

ions  to   search   for  the  wreck,  and  to  follow 

oy  traces  he  might  find  upon  King  William's 

Accompanied  by  my  own  parly  and  Mr 


visited.  Point  Ogle,  Montreal  Island  and  Barrow 
Island,  were  searched  without  finding  anything  ex 
cept  a  fev!  scraps  of  copper  and  iron  in  an  Esqur 
maux  hiding-place. 

(To  1)0  coniluilcdO 


For   "  Tlie  Frii'iid.' 


sen,  I  marched  along  the  east  shore  of  King 
am's  Island,  occasionally  passing  deserted 
huts,  but  without  meeting  natives  till  the  8th 
ay,  when  off  Cape  Norton  we  arrived  at  a 
village  containing  about  thirty  inhabitants, 
gathered  about  us  without  the  slightest  ap- 
!.nce  of  fear  or  shyness,  although  none  had 
iseen  living  white  people  before.  They  were 
willing  to  communicate  all  their  knowledge 
)arter  all  their  goods,  but  would  have  stolen 
thing  had  they  not  been  closely  watched 
!  more  relics  of  our  countrymen  were  obtain- 
ve  could  not  carry  away  all  we  might  have 
ased.  They  pointed  to  the  inlet  we  had 
!d  the  day  before,  and  told  us  that  one  day'; 
3  up  it,  and  thence  four  days  overland,  brough 
to  the  wreck.  None  of  these  people  had  beei 
since  1857-8,  at  which  time  they  said  but 
remained,  their  countrymen  having  carried 
almost  everything.  Most  of  our  information 
•eceived  from  an  intelligent  old  woman  ;  she 
t  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that  the  ship  was 
i  ashore ;  many  of  the  white  men  dropped  by 
ay  as  they  went  towards  the  Great  lliver ; 
his  was  only  known  to  them  in  the  winter 
ing,  when  their  bodies  were  discovered.  They 
iured  us  that  we  would  find  natives  upon  the 
shore,  at  the  Great  llivcr,  and  some  few  at 
•eck;  but  unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case. 
one  family  was  met  with  off  Point  Booth,  and 
it  Montreal  Island  or  any  place  subsequently 


The  Right  Eierciso  of  Ihe  Biscipliae. 
The  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  led  our  worthy 
forefathers  to  see  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  code 
of  discipline,  for  the  preservation  of  the  body,  and 
for  the  help  and  strength  of  its  members  ;  that  by 
a  godly  watching  over  one  another  they  might  be 
helpful  one  to  another ;  and  where  any  of  the  mem- 
ber.s,  through  unfaithfulness,  fell  short  of  coming 
up  in  walking  consistently  with  our  holy  profession*^ 
those  who  kept  their  habitations  in  the  Truth,  felt 
the  same  religious  concern  to  labour  with  theui 
for  their  restoration  ;  agreeably  to  the  apostolic 
exhortation,  "  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a 
fault,"  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted."  This  work  and  service  has 
been  blessed  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  the  present  time,  as  it  has  been  exercised 
under  the  authority  of  our  holy  Head  ;  and  many 
faithful  elders,  overseers  and  others,  at  different 
periods,  have  been  raised  up  and  qualified  to  labour 
in  the  church,  to  encourage  and  strengthen  her 
members  in  this  christian  concern,  that  all  things 
might  be  kept  decent  and  in  order  ;  that  such  as 
have  been  overtaken  in  a  fault  might  be  restored 
to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  to  an  upright  walk- 
;  before  the  Lord. 

A  lax  state  of  feeling  for  the  right  exercise  of 
the  discipline  has  always  been  deemed  a  mark  of 
degeneracy,  and  much  pertinent  counsel  has  been 
i.ssued  at  different  times  by  the  body,  encouraging 
subordinate  meetings  and  members  to  faithfulness 
herein ;  and  moreover  there  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  discipline,  a  query,  which  is  to  be  answered 
every  year  or  oftener,  which  speaks  on  this  wise, 
"  Are  Friends  careful  to  deal  with  offenders  sea- 
sonably and  impartially,  and  to  endeavour  to  evince 
to  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love,  before  judgment  is  placed  upon 
them  ?" 

Oh !  that  this  godly  concern  for  the  support  of  our 
discipline,  in  treating  with  offenders  seasonably  and 
'mpartially,  might  increase  amongst  us;  labouring 
for  their  restoration ;  remembering  the  sub.sequent 
language,  "considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted."  As  overseers,  and  others,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  labour  with  those  who  have  been  overtaken  i 
fault,  are  favoured  to  keep  under  the  government  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  their  end  and  aim  is  to  restore 
such  an  one  ;  and  knowing  their  own  spirits  brought 
into  and  kept  under  due  subjection,  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ  will  appear  to  such  as  they 
are  labouring  with  ;  and  although  the  service  may 
not  at  the  time  have  that  effect  which  is  desirable, 
yet  it  may  prove  as  bread  east  upon  the  waters, 
that  may  return  after  many  days.  Such  unreclaim- 
ed individuals,  in  aftertime,  may  remember  that 
they  had  been  laboured  with  in  a  spirit  they  could 
not  gainsay  or  reject. 

As  an  important  service  in  our  religious  com- 
pact is  to  watch  over  one  another  for  good,  that 
we  may  be  helpful  to  each  other,  where  causes  of 
uneasiness  appear,  such  as  maint;iin  a  right  exer- 
cise of  mind,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  privacy  and 
vith  tenderness,  to  labour  with  those  producing 
hem,  for  their  convincement  and  restoration 
thus  the  hands  of  those  concernei 


"If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  if  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother- 
but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee 
one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  may  be  established  ;  and  if  ho 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  ;  but 
if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

It  has  often  been  the  case  that  private  labour 
has  been  blessed,  not  only  towards  those  who  have 
been  overtaken  with  weakness  or  faults,  the  nature 
of  which  would  demand  that  the  case  should  be 
told  unto  the  church,  but  also  in  cases  of  less 
magnitude;  and  thus  individuals  who  have  been 
concerned  to  admini.>ter  caution,  counsel  or  re- 
proof to  others,  by  being  faithful  to  their  duty,  have 
themselves  become  stronger  and  stronger. 

1  desire  the  encouragement  of  Friends  every- 
where, in  the  support  of  our  christian  discipline,  in 
and  under  the  authority  in  which  it  was  first  in- 
stituted;  being  fully  satisfied,  that  the  welfare  of 
our  religious  Society  very  much  depends  thereupon. 
And  may  we  all,  in  meetings  for  discipline,  be 
favoured  to  keep  our  own  spirits  in  subjection,  re- 
membering the  language  of  the  wise  king,  "Better 
IS  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  takelh  a 
city;"  so  that  all  our  meetings  may  be  conducted 
with  decency,  forbearance,  and  love  to  each  other, 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
■'•■  the  bond  of  peace. 

These  meetings,  as  Friends  keep  their  ranks  in 
righteousness,  are  often  seasons  of  comfort  and  con- 
lation;  a  living  travail  and  exerci.se  for  one 
another,  and  for  the  advancement  of  that  great 
and  glorious  cause,  which  is  dignified  with  im- 
mortality and  crowned  with  eternal  life,  is  felt  to 
prevail  and  spread,  as  from  vessel  to  vessel.  Oh  1 
that  this  may  be  the  case  more  and  more ;  that  we 
may  experience  them  to  be  holy  convocations 
unto  the  Lord,  as  my  soul  hath  been  a  witness  of 
in  days  gone  by.  Oh  !  then  for  an  earnest  travail 
of  soul  on  the  part  of  every  individual  member, 
that  we  may  be  favoured  to  see  wherein  we  have 
fallen  short  of  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  and  that  we  may  earnestly  intercede  with 
our  ever  compassionate  and  good  Shepherd,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  remove  every  thing  out  of 
the  way  that  has  a  tendency  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
Zion,  or  obstruct  her  peace.  J.  E. 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  Tenth  mo.  14th. 
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TENTH  MONTH   22,   1859. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  some  time  ago, 
wc  noticed  the  efforts  which  were  making,  to  run 
the  cars  on  the  city  passenger  railways  on  the 
First  day  of  the  week.  An  attempt  to  initiate  the 
practice  was  made  by  the  Green  and  Coatcs  street 

Iway  company,  which  kept  its  cars  running 
throughout  one  First-day,  and  started  them  on  the 
next;  the  driver  of  one  of  which  was,  however,  ar- 
rested, and  bound  over  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
This  put  a  stop  to  this  threatened  innovation  on  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  for  the  time  being;  al- 
though the  judge  of  the  court  before  which  the 
case  was  tried,  ruled,  that  notwithstanding  the  law 
was    clear  in  regard   to  its  prohibition  of  secular 


employment  on  the  First  day  of  the  week,  and 
and  I  that  cars  could  not  be  run  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
the  further  citizens,  yet  that  the  driver  had  not  been  proved 
exercise  of  the  discipline,  will  not  be  weakened  by!  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  he  was  there- 
a  consciousness  of  a  departure  from  the  order  of!  fore  discharged, 
the  gospel  as  laid   down  by  our  blessed  Lord:       There  has  bccu  an  attempt  made  to  introduce 
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this  question  of  running  the  cars  on  the  First  daj 
of  the  week  into  the  political  contests  of  the  city, 
and  queries,  relative  to  approval  or  disapprobation 
of  the  measure,  were  addressed  to  the  respective 
candidates  for  the  legislature.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, seen  any  account,  in  the  newspapers,  as  to  the 
result,  and  we  therefore  trust  it  was  found  that 
few,  if  any,  were  prepared  to  give  a  pledge  to 
alter  the  laws  of  the  State,  which,  ever  since  its 
organization,  have  protected  the  orderly  and  reli- 
gious portion  of  tiie  community,  from  being 
turbed  and  annoyed,  by  those  who  have  no  incli- 
nation to  appropriate  the  day  to  public  worship 
and  religious  meditation. 

It  would  appear  that  some  persons  were  suffici- 
ently encouraged  by  the  discharge  of  the  car  dri- 
ver without  punishment,  to  suppose  that  the  run- 
niHg  of  the  cars  on  First-day,  would  be  wink- 
ed at  by  the  authorities,  and  they  urged  the  trial 
being  again  made;  but  from  the  following  ac- 
count, taken  from  the  "  Evening  Bulletin,"  we 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Green 
and  Coates  street  railway,  so  far  as  they  voted 
on  the  question,  have  unanimously  decided  against 
the  proposition.  We  trust  this  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  our  city  will  continue  to  enjoy  its 
accustomed  quiet  and  order  on  the  First  day  of 
the  week,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  cars,  and 
pleasure-seeking  travellers. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Stockbol.lers  of  the  Green  and  Coates 
Street  Passenger  Railway  (.'ompany  will  be  held  at  the 
olBee  of  the  Company,  423  Walnut  street,  on  Tuesday, 
October  18th,  at  12,  noon,  to  consider  the  question  ol 
running  the  cars  on  the  Green  and  Coates  street  branch 
of  the  Company's  road  on  Sunday. 

By  order  of  the  board, 

Dendy  Sharwood,  Secretary. 

0.  Kilce,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  eliair. 

B.  Rush  PetriUeu,  Esq.,  was  selected  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary. 

James  Cooper,  President  of  the  Company,  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  It  is  a  matter  which  the 
stockholders  should  have  an  opportunity  to  decide.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  afford  them  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  George  Reed  said  he  saw  no  way  of  decidiug  the 
question  e.Ycept  by  a  stock  vote. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  to  carry  out  the  views  of  Mr. 
Reed  he  would  move  that  the  question  be  put  to  vote, 
each  stockholder  to  vote  "  aye"  or  "  nay,"  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  of  stock  he  holds. 

Mr.  Petrikea  thought  that  running  the  cars  was  attack- 
ing the  religious  sense  of  the  community.  It  was  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  muscle  of  men  and  horses  to  com- 
pel them  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath.  Six  days  are  enough 
for  men  or  horses  to  toil,  la  this  matter  of  Sunday  tra- 
vel the  company  would  be  working  alone,  and  he  was 
unwilling  that  it  should  take  the  odium  of  the  step.  He 
believed  that  the  religious  community  would  shun  the 
cars  of  a  line  which  run  upon  the  Sabbath.  The  speak- 
er could  not  forget  his  early  training  which  taught  him 
to  respect  the  Sabbath,  and  apart  from  this  feeling,  he 
believed  it  would  result  in  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the  com- 
pany to  run  their  cars  upon  that  day. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Cooper,  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  company,  Mr.  Petriken  said  he  believed 
that  the  running  of  cars  upon  Sunday  would  immensely 
benefit  the  he.-vlth  and  morals  of  the  poorer  classes, 
thousands  of  whom  were  penned  up  during  the  week, 
but  christian  churches  teach  that  it  is  wrong  to  toil  upon 
the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  outrage  this 
feeling.  While  agreeing  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  masses  to  run 
cars  upon  Sunday,  he  thought  it  would  be  bad  policy 
for  the  company  to  array  itself  against  the  religious 
sense  of  the  community,  and  he  would  therefore  oppose 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Mc.Mercur  spoke  of  the  running  of  the  cars  upon 
the  Sabbath  as  a  desecration  of  the  day,  which  would 
bring  its  own  punishment.  If  this  first  step  was  suc- 
cessful, other  companies  would  follow,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  American  Protestant  Sabbath,  and  the 
day  would  become  devoted  to  licentiousness,  as  it  is 
in  Catholic  countries  He  believed,  too,  that  it  would 
damage  the  company  with  its  patrons.  He  was  opposed 
to  putting  money  in  his  pocket  by  Sunday  labour.  If 
he  knew  a  poor  invalid  who  needed  fresh  air  upon  the 
Sabbath,  lie  would  harness  up  Uis  own   carriage,  and 


take  him  out;  b 
ligious  senlimen 
Mr.  Coop 


he  was  not  willing  to  violate  the  re- 
its  of  the  community, 
though  holJiug  the  opinion  that  running 


cars  upon  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  breach  of  the  peace', 
nor  yet  a  violation  of  the  Decalogue,  was  still  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  run  their  cars,  with  the 
strong  probability  that  they  would  again  be  stopped, 
and  that  if  the  matter  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  a  de- 
cision would  be  given  against  them.  He  was  himself  of 
opinion  that  it  was  as  little  harm  to  run  a  car  upon  the 
Sabbath  as  to  drive  a  private  vehicle  ;  but  there  was  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  movement,  and  what  was 
of  paramount  importance  with  him,  it  was  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  1794.  He  preferred  seeking  legislation  upon 
the  subject  to  the  attempt  to  run  counter  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  and  to  existing  laws. 

Mr.  Cooper  continued  in   this  strain  at  considerable 
length,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  deemed 
wise  for  the  company  to  become  the  pioneer  in  a  crusade 
against  existing  prejudices. 

After  remarks  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  the  vol 
was  taken  with  the  following  result : 

Against  the  running  of  the  cars    .     .     .     2953 
In  favour  of  the  running  of  the  cars  .     .  0 

The  chairman  then  declared  the  vote  to  be  unan: 
mously  against  the  proposition  to  run  the  cars  upon 
Sunday,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcuoPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  5th  iust. 

The  Great  Eastern  was  to  leave  Portland  on  a  tria 
trip  ou  the  8th,  arriving  iu  Holyhead  about  the  llth 
If  the  trial  is  successful,  the  vessel  will  be  despatched 
on  her  first  voyage  to  the  United  States  on  the  2uth 
inst. 

The  builders'  sirike  in  London  continues,  the  effort: 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  thi 
operatives  and  employers  having  failed.  The  master 
builders  profess  to  have  10,000  men  at  work  on  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  employers. 

The  Loudon  money  m^irket  was  unchanged.  Consols 
9dJ  a  95^.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet.  Mid- 
dling Orleans  is  quoted  at  Gjd. ;  middling  Uplands 
6|d.  Brcadstuffs  very  dull.  The  revenue  returns  for  th( 
quarter  ending  Ninth  mo.  30th,  had  been  published.  The 
gross  increase  from  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  was 
about  £800,000,  but  this  was  rather  more  than  counter 
balanced  by  the  reduction  in  the  income  tax,  &c. 

France.— Joha  Y.  Mason,  U.  S.  Minister  to  France, 
died  suddenly  on  the  3d  inst.  from  apoplexy 
advanced  in  years,  and  having  previously  suffered  from 
paralysis,  his  decease  was  not  unexpected.  Th 
army  of  observation  will  winter  in  Italy.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Herald  says,  th.it  not  a 
single  man  in  the  French  army  has  yet  been  sent  home 
on  renewable  furlough,  and  only  those  entitled  to  dis- 
charge in  the  Twelfth  month  next,  have  obtained  it ;  not 
a  single  ship  has  been  dismantled,  and  active  measures 
of  defence  are  progressing  at  the  ports.  It  is  said  that 
the  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  China  have  been 
suspended  for  the  present.  The  Paris  flour  market  had 
been  active,  and  prices  advanced  2  francs  per  sack. 
Wheat  was  also  dearer,  both  iu  Paris  and  the  jirovincial 
markets.  The  vintage  was  progressing,  and  the  accounts 
were  generally  unfavourable. 

Itati/. — The  Sardinian  government  has  sent  a  circular 
note  to  the  representatives  of  the  European  Courts, 
urging  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy.  It 
is  said  that  an  insurrectionary  movement  has  occurred 
at  Palermo.  The  Sardinian  standard  has  been  raised  on 
the  old  palace  and  all  the  public  buildings.  The  de- 
crees issued  in  Tuscany  and  Bologna  state,  that  in  fu- 
ture all  the  public  acts  shall  be  headed,  '•  Under  the 
reign  of  his  Majesty,  Victor  Emmanuel."  All  the  six 
plenipotentiaries  were  present  at  the  Conference,  held  in 
Zurich  on  the  3d  inst.,  at  which  time  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  were  read  over.  The  Paris  Palrie  says, 
that  the  treaty  will  be  signed  in  a  few  days,  and  that  it 
will  confirm  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  and  contain  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Lombard  debt.  The  allairs  of  Central 
Italy  will  be  referred  to  the  European  Congress. 

Sj>ain.—'['he   Spanish   governmeut  has   declined    the 
oiler  of  England  to  mediate  with  Morocco,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  British  government  will  offer  no  opposi- 
y   measures   that   Spain    may    take   against 


.Morocco. 

Hussia 

the  loth 
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peror  was   expected  at  Warsaw  ou 
St.,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  mi- 
nisters in  England,  France,  Prussia,    and   Austria  had 
received  orders  to  meet  him  there  lor  Conference. 

;SAi/)K,Tcc*.— The  screw  steamer  Admilla,  from  Ade- 
laide, Australia,  was  totally  lost  ou  the  Bth  of  Eighili 
month,  uear  Cape  NortUuuibcrlaud.     Eighly-seveu  lives 


were  lost,  only  twenty-five  out  of  the  whole  number  ' 
board  having  been  saved.  I 

Mexico — At  the  latest  dates,  the  "church"  party H 
obtained  some  advantages  in  their  contest  with  the  "  I 
berals,"  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  order  and  m 
government  being  soon  established. 

New  Granada. — The  revolutionary  movement  whL 
some  time  ago  commenced  in  this  country,  is  progref^ 
ing,  and  seems  likely  to  be  successful.  Nicto,  the  lea.  L 
of  the  revolutionists,  is  said  to  be  popular.  He  had  !"^ 
feated  the  government  forces. 

United  States.— ^Ae  San   Juan   Difficully.~\x\ 
stated   from   Washington,   that    both   governments 
treating  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  calmness,  and  there!] 
nothing  whatever  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  disp  I 
will  not  be  amicably  adjusted. 

California.— The  latest  arrival  at  New  York,  from  / 
pinwall,  brought  $1,800,000  in  treasure.  By  the  ov 
land  mail,  San  Francisco  dates  to  Ninth  mo.  23d  h 
been  received.  The  Pacific  flailroad  Convention,  co 
posed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Pacific  States  and  T 
ritories,  was  in  session  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  vr ' 
largely  attended.  It  was  believed  that  some  action 
build  the  California  porliou  of  the  road  would  be  reco 
mended  by  the  Convention. 

Xiio  York. — Mortality  last  week,  366.  Adult-  li 
children,  199.  ' 

/^Ai/arff/pAia.— Mortality  last  week,  152.  Childr' 
under  ten  years  of  age,  59;  of  consumption,  34.  ' 

North  Carolina. — The  exports  of  tar,  pitch  and  t 
pentine  shipped  to  England,  from  this  Slate,  during 
year  1858,  amounted  to  §2,176,870. 

The  Mission  to  China.— The  Paris  Pays,  a  semi-offii 
journal,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  American  Minis 
at  Pekin.  He  ascended  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Pei 
accompanied  by  ihe  members  of  his  legation.  They  w 
not  allowed  to  see  anything  of  the  country,  and  wtj" 
awaiting  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  were  rcqui 
not  to  leave  the  residence  assigned  to  them.  ' 

American  Camels. — Superintendent  Beale,  in  a  late, 
ler  from  California,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  gr, 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  empluvnu-nt  of  cat-JH- 
in  the  public  service  in  the  West.    He  states  that  he,  J- 
tried    effectually  the  comparative  value  of  mules  t' 
camels  as  pack-animals,  and  the  experiment  proved  f" 
youd  all  question  the  great  superiority  of  the  camel,  bf' 
as  regards  rate  of  speed,  and   amount  of  burden,    'i- 
prefers  them  for  all  purposes  to  three  times  the  num  l-; 
of  horses  and  mules.     He  states  that  they  can  be  rai 
in  that  country,  without  .iny  difficulty. 

The  Guano  Trade — The  quantity  of  guano  ship - 
from  the  Chincha  Islands  in  1857,  was  490,657  tons  ;' 

1858,  it  was  266,709  tons.     la  the  first  six  month; 

1859,  it  was  only  46,577  tons.  The  trade,  however 
now  said  to  be  ou  the  increase.  Ou  the  21st  of  Sev,. 
month,  there  were  thirty  ships  at  the  islands,  whid 
more  than  have  been  there  at  once  for  a  cousidera' 
time.  I 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations, 
the  17thinst.     \cw  i'ork — The  range  of  prices  for  wbt 
was  from  SI. 15for  common  red,  to  $1.55  forwhiteSoufi 
ern;yellowcorn,91Jcts.a93icts.;  Southern  corn, SI.  * 
Jersey  oats,  37  cts.  a  40  cts. ;  State,  42  cts.  a  -He' 
Southern  flour,  $5.30  a  $5.60  ;  superfine  Western,  S-!' 
a   §4.75  ;  extra   Ohio,    $5,45    a   $5.60.     Philaddphi 
Prime,  red  wheat,  $1.25  ;  white,  $1.28  a  $1.35  ;   vel 
corn,  92  cts.  a  93  cts. ;  oals,  44  cts. ;  clover  seed.'  $: 
a  $5.70;  beef  cattle,  $7.00  to  $9.00;  for  superior  lot  F 
fraction  over  9  cents  was  obtained.     About  7500  sb'"' 
were  sold  during  the  week,  at  from  $7.00  to  $8.50  t' 
loo  pounds,  and  2250  hogs  a  §7.00  to  $8.25.     Bnliiv  I 
— Flour,  $5.12;  wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.45;   corn,   9,:   ,' 
95  cts.     Detroit — Red  wheat,  97  cts.  a  $1.00.   ti/ 
—Flour,  from  $4.60  to  $4.70. 

RECEIPTS.  j 

Received  from  John  Boadic,  Mass.,  $4,  vols.  32  it 
33 ;  from  John  Tyler,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  32. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM.  'E 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr    No.  \" 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  stn'- 
William  Bettle,   No.    426  N.  Sixth    street,  and   .No 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth   ,^ir 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  .\I.  \\ 
all,  No.   1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Rjice  stn  ' 
Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street  ;  Nathan  Hil' 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — John  C.  Allen  \ 
liam  Bettle,  John  M.  Whitall. 

J'hpsician  and  Sunerinteudcnt. — Joshua  H.  Won  hi 
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[lie  Ancient  Bashan  and  the  Cities  of  Oj. 

(ContiuiK'd  f'roul  pagL-oO.) 

Che  next  traveller  in  this  land  was  Bucking- 
0,  iu  1814.  He  afterwards  published  a  long 
ount  of  his  journey,  which  may  easily  be  ob- 
led  now. 

3is  experience  was  nearly  the  same  with  that 
Burckhardt,  and  tho  accounts  which  he  gave  of 
se  old  cities  of  the  Ilauran  caused  great  sensa- 
1  at  the  time  in  Europe.  Since  Buckingham, 
aough  three  or  four  travellers  have  passed 
tily  through  the  country,  no  one  had  again  made 
extensive  a  tour  until  1853,  when  Mr.  Porter, 

0  was  resident  at  Damascus,  and  had  watched 
je  time  for  a  good  opportunity,  took  advantage 
the  friendly  feeling  which  for  the  time  subsisted, 
m  certain  political  reasons,  between  the  British 
isul  and  the  Druzes,  and  started  on  a  journey 
ough  the  Hauran.     The  results  of  this  journey 

1  given  in  his  admirable  work,  to  which  we  refer 
!  reader  for  the  most  detailed  account  yet  pub- 
led  of  the  Land  of  Bashan. 
In  the  year  18.57,  the  author  of  these  pages  was 
king  au  extensive  tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
d  he  determined  before  leaving  these  countries 
visit  the  Hauran. 
The    accounts  given  by  Burckhardt,  Bucking- 

3,  and  Porter,  of  the  wonderful  cities  of  that 
ntry,  which  they  considered  to  be  of  such  high 
tiquity  that  they  might  date  from  the  time  of  the 
!phaim,  are  enough  to  give  any  one  an  ardent 
sire  to  see  for  themselves  these  wonderful  monu- 
;nts  of  former  ages ;  but  there  was  one  induce 
;nt  to  travel  iu  this  land  even  greater  than  that 
merely  visiting  the  places  which  had  been  seen 
former  travellers.  The  easternmost  city  which 
d  ever  been  reached  in  modern  times  was  Salcah 
lis  city  was  the  eastern  limit  of  the  old  kingdom 
Bashan.  Above  the  town,  and  built  upon  a  hill, 
16  of  the  last  offshoots  from  the  mountains  of 
ban,  is  a  strong  castle,  which  occupies  one  of 
e  most  commanding  positions  imaginable.  It  is 
st  on  the  very  edge  of  the  desert,  and  a  foe,  from 
hichever  direction  he  might  come,  could  be  seen 
most  a  day's  journey  off.  To  climb  to  the  top 
'  this  castle  was,  of  course,  the  fir.-t  aim  of  every 
aveller,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  view  obtain- 
1  from  its  battlements  of  all  the  land  to  the  south 


and  east.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  three 
travellers  we  especially  mentioned  saw,  as  far  as 
ho  eye  could  reach,  black  towns  and  cities  scat- 
tered over  the  desert, — cities  which  it  was  well 
known  had  not  been  inhabited  for  several  centuries, 
and  which,  to  all  appearance,  stood  perfect  and  uu- 
injured  still.  With  what  reluctance  they  each  of 
them  turned  westwards  again  may  rather  be  con- 
ceived than  expressed,  so  much  of  deepest  interest 
might,  and  probably  did,  lie  unknown  among  these 
deserted  cities.  The  more  we  read  the  account 
given  of  this  view,  and  pictured  it  to  ourselves, 
the  more  eager  did  we  become  to  reach  Salcah, 
and  to  endeavour  if  possible  to  go  out  and  ac- 
tually visit  these  cities  of  the  desert.  There  is 
always  a  charm  in  exploring  any  country,  and 
in  following  any  path  which  has  not  lieen  trod- 
den before  ;  but  when  that  country  is  one  with 
whose  history  we  have  long  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted, both  from  the  records  that  have  reached 

of  the  doings  of  its  inhabitants,  and  from  a 
study  of  the  works  of  its  great  men,  with  how 
reatly  increased  a  delight  do  we  not  visit  scenes 
with  which  we  almost  seem  to  be  familiar  from 
heir  having  dwelt  so  long  in  our  imagination  ! 
In  Italy  and  Greece,  for  instance,  when  we  travel 

these  countries  for  the  first  time,  the  scenes 
scarcely  seem  new  to  us,  so  often  have  we  thouglit 
of,  and  tried  to  imagine,  every  place  of  interest  in 
tho  land.  If  the  enjoyment  be  great  of  visiting 
scenes  of  classical  association,  with  wliat  intense 
and  solemn  interest  do  we  not  first  find  ourselves 

these  lands,  where  everything  that  most  con- 
cerns us  has  happened.  From  our  earliest  child- 
hood the  very  names  of  the  villages  have  been  fa- 
ir to  us  as  our  own ;  before  we  have  been 
taught  anything  else,  we  have  listened  to  stories  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  that  land  ;  wo  have  been  led  to 
look  up  t3  the  lives  of  meu  as  examples  to  be  fol 
lowed  who  were  natives  of  these  countries,  and  he 

ho  is  our  most  perfect  example  remained  in  th 
land  during  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  on  earth. 

It  is  indeed  a  Holy  Land  to  us,  because  our 
earliest,  happiest  hours  have  been  associated  with 
From  so  early  a  period,  indeed,  do  these  re- 
collections date,  that  the  pictures  wo  have  made 
seem  rather  to  have  been  glimpses  we  have  obtain 
ed  of  something  beyond  the  earth.  When  we  ac 
tually  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  see  all  the  very 
spots  where  such  things  have  happened,  we  cannot 
help  more  forcibly  realizing  all  that  we  have  read 
iu  the  Scriptures.  Much  that  seemed  unclear  be- 
fore now  becomes  a  reality,  and  each  day  we  1 
fresh  confidence  in  the  invariable  truth  of  the  holy 
writings. 

In  these  deserted  cities  east  of  Salcah,  how  much 
might  there  not  be  which  could  throw  light  on  thi 
early  history  of  the  Old  Testament !  Here  wer 
cities  which  for  centuries  had  been  deserted,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  the  accounts  of  the  wandering  Arabs 
went,  they  were  still  in  good  preservation.  And 
there  were  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab,  wl 
fate  had  been  predicted  twenty-five  centuries 
by  tho  prophet  when  he  said,  "  The  cities  shall  he 
desolate,  without  any  to  dwell  therein."  (Jeremiah, 
xlviu.  9.) 


We  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  our  journey 

the  ancient  Bashan,  and  of  our  attempt  to  reach 
these  cities,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
about  their  history. 

We  left  Damascus  in  September,  1857,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  nearest  town  in  tlie  Ilauran,  we 
placed  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Druzc 
hief,  who  sent  an  escort  with  us.  Uur  first  in- 
tention had  been,  if  possible,  to  proceed  to  Mus- 
meih,  the  ancient  Pheneutus,  and  thence  to  enter 
he  Lejah,  into  which  hitherto  only  one  traveller, 
Burckhardt,  had  yet  penetrated,  and  he  only  ex- 
plored the  northern  frontier  of  this  tract.  But, 
owing  to  a  blood  feud  which  subsisted  between  tho 
Druzes  and  the  wild  tribe  of  Arabs  who  are  now 
tiic  only  inhabitants  of  Argob,  we  found  it  impos- 
ible  to  penetrate  from  this  side,  and  so,  following 
the  line  of  Burckhardt's  second  journey,  we  cnaskxl 
eastern  side  of  the  Lejah,  and,  examining  one 
after  another  the  numerous  towns  on  the  border 
of  this  wild  region,  we  at  last  reached  Shuhba,  one 
of  the  largest  towns  of  tho  Haur.'in,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Druzc  chiefs. 
To  him  we  communicated  our  intention  of  explor- 
ng  the  desert  eastward.  He  opposed  it  very  much, 
irging  the  danger  of  such  au  expedition ;  but  as 
lie  was  for  a  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the  chief 
of  an  Arab  tribe,  whose  range  was  east  of  the  Hau- 
an,  an  arrangement  was  at  last  effected,  and  he 
-as  to  conduct  us  to  a  certain  point  in  the  desert, 
nd  bring  us  safely  back  to  the  Druze  chief,  while 
the  horses  and  all  our  valuables  were  left  at 
Shuhba,  that  there  should  be  no  inducement  for 
the  Arab  to  play  false.  On  our  safe  return  he  was 
to  receive  a  certain  stipulated  present. 

So,  intrusting  ourselves  to  his  care,  we  left  the 
bouse  of  the  Drnze  chief,  and  after  a  three  hours' 
ride  reached  the  encampment.  It  was  on  a  high 
hill,  and  from  it  could  be  seen  the  desert,  far,  far 
away  to  the  east.  It  requires  some  explanation, 
considering  that  this  was  hitherto  an  unexplored 
country,  and  of  which  no  map  of  course  existed,  as 
to  how  we  were  led,  in  our  agreement  with  the 
chief,  to  make  out  a  certain  line  of  travels  in  the 
desert.  But  we  were  guided  almost  entirely  by 
accounts  which  Burckhardt  and  we  ourselves  had 
picked  up,  of  certain  marvellous  cities  in  the  desert. 
This  country  had  alone  been  passed  by  the  roving 
Arabs,  who  had  crossed  it  to  and  fro  in  several 
directions,  and  who,  were  it  possible  to  trust  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  accounts,  might  furnish  us  with 
most  valuable  information  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  a  European  meets  with  any  of  the.se  Arabs, 
and  when  he  does,  he  finds  the  stories  they  tell  so 
vague  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  The 
onfy  method  of  ascertaining  any  geographical  or 
other  fact  is  by  asking  the  same  question  of  a  great 
many  of  these  men,  and  when  several  agree  in  the 
main,  a  faint  hope  may  be  entertained  that  there 
is  some  truth  iu  their  n  ports. 

In  this  way  we  had  heard  of  several  cities  which 
they  mentioned  by  name,  and  after  consulting 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  in  the  tribe,  we  began 
to  form  a  vague  idea  of  the  relative  position  of 
these  places,  and  of  the  number  of  days  we  .-hould 
be  out  in  the  desert.     Of  time,  the  Arab  keeps  no 
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aocouut.  If  an  Arab  mentions  the  name  of  a  place, 
and  he  is  asked  Low  long  it  will  take  to  reach  it, 
his  answer  most  probably  will  be,  cither  "  The 
journey  will  take  us  from  sun-rising  to  sun-settiug," 
or  "  it  is  far ;"  and  when  asked  how  far,  he  will 
say,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  days,  and  presently,  if 
he  is  abked  the  same  thing  a  second  time,  he  will 
very  likely  say  "  ten  days." 

In  this  particular  instance  it  is  not  from  a  desire 
to  deceive  that  he  gives  this  vague  information,  but 
from  real  itruoranee  of  time.  He  has  made  the 
journey,  perhaps,  several  times,  and  will  take  you 
to  the  smallest  hollow  in  the  desert,  if  you  wish  it, 
so  well  does  he  know  how  to  find  his  way ;  but,  as 
it  never  entered  into  his  head  at  the  time  to  count 
the  number  of  days,  of  course  he  remained  forever 
after  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  the  length  of  time 
he  had  required  for  his  journey. 

Our  grand  object  was  to  reach  Es-Safiih,  a  rocky 
district  which  was  said  to  exist  out  in  the  desert, 
and  similar  in  most  respects  to  Argob.  Only  a 
peak  in  a  chain  of  hills  which  rises  out  of  this 
rocky  island  had  been  seen  hitherto;  but  what  was 
our  surprise,  as  we  approached  the  Safah,  to  find 
a  whole  range  of  hills  which  extended  northwards 
for  nearly  forty  miles  !  The  Safah  we  found  to  be, 
as  represented,  a  wild  and  rocky  place,  of  the  sami 
remarkable  formation  as  the  Lejah.  It  is  of  con 
siderable  size,  being  in  some  places  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth,  while  northwards  it  reaches  at 
least  twenty  miles.  Generally  speaking,  the  soil 
of  the  great  plain  is  very  rich  ;  and  although  for 
centuries  it  has  remained  untilled,  yet  if  it  were 
oucc  more  cultivated,  it  would  produce  such  abun 
dant  harvests,  that  the  whole  of  Syria  might  be 
supplied  by  the  corn  which  could  be  grown  about 
the  old  cities  of  the  desert.  But  actually  about  the 
Safah,  and  for  several  days  eastward,  the  land  is 
so  completely  covered  with  large  basaltic  stones,  as 
to  offer  great  difiiculties  to  the  camels  and  beasts 
in  crossing  it. 

This  stony  tract  or  belt,  as  it  may  be  called  (for 
it  reaches  about  five  days  eastwards,  while  in 
breadth  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  degree,)  i; 
called  El-Harrah,  a  name  which  the  Arabs  usu 
ally  apply  to  such  tracts  as  this,  and  which  is  pro 
bably  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  Hdr,  "  heat.' 
On  the  eastern  border  of  Es-Safah  we  fount 
four  cities,  but  in  a  much  more  ruined  state  than 
those  in  the  Hauran.  One  of  these  was  remark- 
able on  account  of  a  building  of  white  stone,  which 
was  the  more  startling  because  nowhere  near  is  any 
white  stone  to  be  found.  It  must  have  been  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance.  But  what  was  most 
interesting  in  this  journey  was  the  discovery  of 
u-rillen  characters  in  some  unknown  form  on  the 
smooth  surfaces  of  the  black  stones. 

Our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  seeing  some 
figns  on  one  stone,  and  then  a  palm-tree  on  an- 
otber  ;  but  what  was  our  wonder,  when  we  came 
to  a  place  in  the  midst  of  this  El-Harrah,  far  out 
in  the  desert,  where  every  stone  was  engraved  with 
some  picture  and  bore  some  mystic  characters  ! 
AVithiu  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more  in  cir- 
cumference every  stone  would  be  thus  marked, 
while  without  the  line  scarcely  an  inscription  could 
be  found,  until  after  four  or  five  hours'  ride  an- 
other such  spot  would  appear  where  every  stone 
was  marked.  In  this  journey  we  found  many 
cities  and  towns  of  ancient  days;  and  we  reached 
a  hill,  some  distance  to  the  east  again  of  Es-Safah, 
from  the  summit  of  which  we  gained  an  admirable 
view  of  the  whole  plain. 

(ConcludeJ  next  \\\ik.) 

God  hears  the  heart  without  words;  but  never 
hears  words  without  the  heart. 


For  "  Tlic  rriend." 

Trnst  in  Divine  Providence, 
When  Eiohard  Jordan  had  accomplished  his 
services  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  says,  "  I 
proceeded  towards  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  look  for 
passage  to  some  port  in  England.  This  proved 
to  be  a  very  trying  journey,  it  being  between  two 
and  three  hundred  miles,  and  I  had  only  the  com- 
pany of  a  young  man,  who  had  lately  been  an  of- 
ficer in  the  French  army,  and  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  English;  but  as  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
himself,  and  it  being  the  best  shift  I  could 
then  make  for  a  pilot,  I  accepted  his  offer ;  and 
Very  attentive  and  assisting  he  was  to  me,  so  far 
as  we  could  understand  each  other,  which  was 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  This  was  my 
tried  situation  for  about  eight  days,  for  getting  one 
of  our  axle-trees  broken,  we  did  not  reach  Bor- 
deaux until  the  twenty-eighth.  I  happened  to  get 
lodgings  with  pretty  orderly  people,  where  I  met 
with  some  who  could  speak  English.  I  inquired 
for  a  passage  to  England,  but  none  immediately 
offered,  and  as  it  was  growing  late  in  the  season, 
when  a  passage  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
reckoned  dangerous,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  one  as  soon  as  it  offered,  or  travel  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  to  Calais  or  Dunkirk.  Such 
was  again  my  trying  situation,  alone,  far  separated 
from  all  my  dear  friends  and  connections,  and  in  a 
great  straight  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best. 
'  Lord,  look  down  upon  me  in  mercy  ;  preserve  and 
support  me  under  these  dispensations,  and  be 
pleased  to  show  me  the  way  that  I  should  go,  for 
thou  knowest  me  altogether,  and  my  desire  to  trust 
in  thy  eternal  Providence  !  Oh,  withdraw  not  thy 
soul-animating  presence  altogether  from  me,  but 
preserve  me  in  these  proving  seasons,  and  keep  me, 

0  my  God,  in  every  hour  of  temptation  and  trial 
so  that  I  may  not  wound,  and  become  a  reproach 
to  thy  holy  cause  where  my  lot  is  cast,  nor  make 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  my  own  soul ;  but  that 
through  thy  holy  aid,  0  my  God,  I  may  yet  b( 
enabled  to  sing  thy  praises  on  the  banks  of  deliver- 
ance, for  unto  thee  only  is  praise  due,  now  and  for 
ever  more.'  " 

It  was  nearly  two  weeks  before  he  could  engage 
a  passage  in  a  Danish  brig,  bound  for  the  island  of 
Guernsey  ;  and  describing  his  feelings  during  this 
detention,  he  says,  "  I  may  now  remark  that  al 
though  much  of  the  time  I  have  been  waiting  here 
has  seemed  almost  like  imprisonment,  and  at  times 
as  if  forsaken  both  of  friends  and  the  world,  yet  as 

1  have  endeavoured  to  renew  my  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  eternal  Arm,  blessed  be  his  ever- 
adorable  Name,  through  the  renewing  of  his  in- 
finite love  and  mercy  to  my  soul,  my  lonely  room, 

specially  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  here, 
as  been  made  to  me  as  a  pleasant  museum, 
wherein  I  have  been  favoured  with  precious  open- 
ings into  some  of  the  wonderful  works  both  of  na- 
ture and  of  grace,  to  my  own  humble  rejoicing  in 
the  eternal  Providence,  and  I  was  made  a  renewed 
believer  therein.  0  my  God,  how  unsearchable  is 
thy  wisdom,  how  boundless  and  unfathomable  are 
the  riches  of  thy  goodness  and  mercy ;  thy  ways 
are  hid  as  in  the  great  deep,  and  past  finding  out; 
who  shall  refuse  to  adore  thee,  who  art  the  ever- 
lasting Father  and  God  over  all.  Shall  not  all 
nations  bow  before  thee,  who  hast  made  the  seas 
and  the  dry  laud,  and  hast  appointed  unto  them 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation,  for  the  Lord  of 
hosts  remains  to  be  thy  Name.  I  have  been  made 
to  see  and  believe  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  how  all 
his  offspring  have  been  and  are  affected  by  it ;  and 
the  means  appointed  for  their  redemption,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  effected,  I  have  seen  and  do  mo=t  surely 
believe  in.  Oh,  well  might  the  poor  man,  mentioned 
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in  the  gospel,  cry  out,  '  Lord,  I  believe,  help  th*:  t 
mine  unbelief  Who  can  disbelieve  in  Christ  Jesf 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  his  manhood,  suf^l 
ings  and  death   therein ;   also  in  his  divinity  aii 
eternal    power !    the    Kedeemer   and    Saviour, 
whom,  as  testified  by  the   apostle,  dwells  all  tl 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.     Tremble,   0  ; 
deists  before  Him,  unto  whom  all  judgment  is  coi 
itted,  that  all  men  might  honour  him,  oven  ast 
Father  is  honoured.     This  is  the  stone  which  w 
set  at  nought,  and  rejected  by  you,  wise  buildei 
but  truly  it  is  elect  of  God  and  precious  ;   and  1 
Him  all  your  buildings  will  be  tried,  whether  yi 
will  or  not,  although  you  may  in  your  wisdom  ca 
ry  your  fabric  to  a  prodigious  height,  like  Nimro 
yet  in  the  day  of  his  power,  when  he  shall  come 
inspect  your   work,  it  shall   fare  no  better   thi 
Nimrod's  did.  Oh,  tremble  lest  confusion  and  ev€ 
lasting  disappointment  be  your  portion.    But  0  n 
God,   be   thou  pleased    to  strengthen  and  enat 
from  time  to  time,  to  hold  fast  even  unto  t 
end,  what   thou  hast  now  been  pleased  to  rent 
in  my  soul,  and  given  me  to  believe  most  sure' 
Amen."     The  renewal  of  his  faith  and  trust  in  ; 
overruling  Providence  was  a  remarkable  prepai 
tion  for  the  awful  scenes,  that  he  and  the  Dani 
crew  passed  through  when  they  had  little  to  exps.  jc 
but  a  watery  grave.     But  R.  Jordan's  mind  w  % 
anchored  to  the  Piock  that  no  storms  could  moT-  h: 
and  after  they  had  conducted  towards  him  in  i  jt 
abusive  manner,  they  were  glad  to   cling  to 
and  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  their  preservation.    1 
told  them  that  the  spirit  of  availing  prayer  was 
at  his  command  ;  but  waiting  for  a  time  in  soleE  Jj, 
silence,  he  was  enabled  to  approach  the  throne  i  J 
Grace  in  supplication,  and  finally  they  got  ini  ,il| 
port. 

Please  let  me  be  a  little  Boy. 

"  Oh,  Johnny !"  cried  a  nervous  mother,  "j"; 
have  some  pity  on  my  poor  head  !  Can't  you  pt 
without  shouting  so  ?'' 

Poor  Johnny  drew  up  the  tape  reins  with  whiLj, 
he  was  driving  two  chairs  tandem,  and  called  c 
in  a  loud,  hoarse  whisper,  "Get  up — whoa!'"  B 
at  length  finding  little  pleasure  in  this  suppress 
amusement,  he  threw  down  his  reins,  and  layi 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  said  with  a  long  brca 
"  Oh,  mother,  it's  full  of  noise  in  here,  and  it  hu 
me  so  to  keep  it  in  !  Don't  all  little  boys  mak« 
noise  when  they  play  ?" 

"  Yes,  Johnny,  I  believe  they  do,"  replied  ■ 
mother. 

"  Oh,  then,  mother,  dear,"  cried  Johnny,  ii 
winning  tone,  "  please  to  let  me  be  a  little  boy, 

Wo  will  join  Johnny  heartily  in  this  petitii 
Please,  mothers,  let  your  sons  be  little  boys  wh 
they  may.  Let  them  have  a  free  and  happy  chi! 
hood  :  that  when  your  heads  are  low  in  the  gra' 
they  may  refer  back  to  those  days,  and  say,  "  ^ 
were  happy  children ;  for  there  was  always  sv 
shine  where  our  mother  was." 


If  you  find  a  man  disposed  to  complain  of 
coldness  of  the  world,  be  sure  you  will  find  tl 
he  has  never  brought  anything  into  the  world 
warm  it,  but  is  a  personal  lump  of  ice  in  the  ml 
of  it.     If  you  find  a  man  who  complains  that  t 
world  is  all  base  and  hollow,  tap  him,  and  hi 
probably  sound  base  and  hollow.     And  so,  in  I 
other  way,  a  kind  man  will  probably  find  kindn 
everywhere  about  him.     The  merciful  man, 
general   thing,  will  obtain  mercy.     Ho   wh( 
always  had  a  kind  excuse  for  others,  who  has  lo< 
ed  at  the  brightest  side  of  the  case  ;   he  who  1 
rendered   his  pardon  and   his  help   whenei 
could,  who  has  never  brought  his  fellow  man  ii 
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'  straits  by  reason  of  not  helping  Liiu,  will  find 
t  tLe  mercy  whieh  he  has  bestowetl,  flows  back 
in  him  in  a  full   and  spontaneous   spring.     He 

I  make  a  merciful  world  by  the  mercy  he  him- 
shows.     "  Ulessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 

II  obtain  mercy." 


For 
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Fate  of  Sir  John  Frank 

tConcIudeil  from  jiage  bit.) 

'Rocrossingthe  straits  to  King  William's  Island, 
continued  the  examination  of  its  southern  shore 
hout  success  until  the  i!4th  of  May,  when  about 
miles  eastward  of  Cape  Herschel  a  bleached 
eton  was  found,  around  which  lay  fragments  of 
opean  clothing.  Upon  carefully  removing  the 
tf  a  small  pocket-book  was  found,  containing  a 
letters.  These,  although  much  decayed,  may 
be  deciphered.  Judging  from  the  remains  of 
dress,  this  unfortunate  young  man  was  a  steward 
officer's  servant,  and  his  position  exactly  vori- 
the  Esquimaux'  assertion,  that  they  dropped 
;hey  walked  along. 

On  reaching  Cape  Herschel  next  day,  we  ex- 
ned   Simpson's  Cairn,  or  rather  what  remains 
t,  which  is  only  four  feet  high,  and  the  central 
les  have  been  removed,  as  if  by  men  seeking 
lething  within  it.     My  impression  at  the  time, 
which  I  still  retain,  is,  that  records  were  de- 
ted  there  by  the  returning  crews  and  subse- 
ntly  removed  by  the  natives. 
After  parting  from  me  at  Cape  Victoria,  on  the 
h  of  April,  Lieutenant  Hobson  made  for  Cape 
At   a   short  distance   westward   of  it   he 
nd  a  very  large  cairn,  and   close  to  it  three 
all  tents,  with  blankets,  old  clothes,  and   other 
,cs  of  a  shooting   or  a  magnetic   station  ;   but 
)ugh  the  cairn  was  dug  under,  and  a  trench 
all  round  it  at  a  distance  of  10  feet,  no  record 
discovered.     A  piece  of  black  paper  folded  up 
found  in  the  cairn,  and  two  broken  bottles, 
ich  may,  perhaps,  have  contained  records,  lay 
de  it  among  some  stones  which  had  fallen  from 
top.     The  most  interesting  of  the  articles 
eovercd   here,  including   a  boat's  ensign,  were 
ght  away  by  Mr.  Hobson.     About  two  miles 
•ther  to  the  southwest  a  small  cairn  was  found, 
neither  records  nor  relics  obtained.      About 
ree  miles  north  of  Point  Victory  a  second  small 
irn  was  examined,  but  only  a  broken  pickaxe 
d  empty  canister  found. 

"  On  the  6th  of  May,  Lieutenant  Hobson  pitched 
i  tent  besides  a  large  cairn  upon  Point  Victory, 
lying  among  some  loose  stones  which  had  fallen 
m  the  top  of  this  cairn,  was  found  a  small  tin 
ie,  containing  a  record,  the  substance  of  which 
briefly  as  follows  : — '  This  cairn  was  built  by 
3  Franklin  Expedition,  upon  the  assumed  site  of 
James  Ross'  Pillar,  which  had  not  been  found. 
I  Erebus  and  Terror  spent  their  first  winter  at 
;echy  Island,  after  having  ascended  Wellington 
lannel  to  lat.  77  deg.  N.,  and  returned  by  the 
de  of  Cornwallis  Island.  On  the  12th  of 
iptember,  1846,  they  were  beset  in  lat.  70  deg.  05 
1  long.  98  deg.  23  W.  Sir  J.  Franklin  died  on 
.ellthof  June,  1847.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1848, 
le  ships  were  abandoned  five  leagues  to  the  N.N.  W. 
*■  Point  Victory,  and  the  survivors,  105  in  number, 
Inded  here  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Crozier." 
his  paper  was  dated  April  25,  1848,  and  upon 
16  following  day  they  intended  to  start  for  Great 
ish  I'liver.  The  total  loss  by  deaths  in  the  expe 
ition  up  to  this  date  was  nine  officers  and  fifteen 
len. 

"  A  vast  quantity  of  clothing  and  stores  of  all 
)rts  lay  strewn  about,  as  if  here  every  article  was 
irown  away  which  could  possibly  be  dispensed 


with, — pickaxes,  shovels,  boats,  cooking  utensils, 
ironwork,  rojie,  blocks,  canvass,  a  dip  circle,  a  sex- 
tant engraved,  •  Frederic  Hornby,  K.  N.,'  a  small 
medicine  chest,  oars,  &c.  A  few  miles  southward, 
across  Back  Bay,  a  second  record  was  found,  hav- 
ing been  deposited  by  Ijieutenant  Gore  and  M.  des 
Va'ux,  in  May,  1847.  It  afforded  no  additional 
information. 

"  Lieutenant  Hobson  continued  his  search  until 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  Cape  Herschel,  with- 
out finding  any  trace  of  the  wreck  or  of  natives. 
He  left  full  information  of  his  important  discoveries 
forme;  therefore,  when  returning  northward  by 
the  west  shore  of  King  William's  island,  I  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what  had  already  been 
found.  Soon  after  leaving  Cape  Herschel  the 
traces  of  natives  became  loss  numerous  and  less  re- 
cent, and  after  rounding  the  west  point  of  the  island 
they  ceased  altogether.  This  shore  is  extremely 
low,  and  almost  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation. 
Numerous  banks  of  shingle  and  low  islets  lie  off  it, 
and  beyond  these  \"ictoria  Strait  is  covered  with 
heavy  and  impenetrable  packed  ice.  When  in 
latitude  69  deg.  09  N.,  and  long.  99  deg.  27  W., 
we  came  to  a  large  boat,  discovered  by  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  a  few  days  previously,  as  his  notice  in- 
formed me.  It  appears  that  this  boat  had  been 
n tended  for  the  ascent  of  the  Fish  Itiver,  but  was 
abandoned  apparently  upon  a  return  journey  to 
the  ships,  the  sledge  upon  which  she  was  mounted 
being  pointed  in  that  direction.  She  measured  28 
"  etin  length  by  72  feet  wide,  and  was  most  carefully 
fitted,  and  made  as  light  as  possible,  but  the  sledge 
was  of  solid  oak  and  almost  as  heavy  as  the  boat. 
A  large  quantity  of  clothing  was  found  within  her, 
also  two  human  skeletons.  One  of  these  lay  in  the 
after  part  of  the  boat,  under  a  pile  of  clothing  ;  the 
other,  which  was  much  more  disturbed,  probably 
by  animals,  was  f  jund  in  the  bow.  Five  pocket- 
watches,  a  quantity  of  silver  spoons  and  forks,  and 
a  few  religious  books  were  also  found,  but  no  jour- 
nals, pocket-books,  or  even  names  upon  any  articles 
of  clothing.  Two  double-barrelled  guns  stood  up- 
right against  the  boat's  side  precisely  as  they  had 
been  placed  eleven  years  before.  One  barrel  in 
each  was  loaded  and  cocked  ;  there  was  ammuni- 
tion in  abundance,  also  30  or  40  pounds  of  choco- 
late, some  tea  and  tobacco.  Fuel  was  not  wanting 
a  drift  tree  lay  within  one  hundred  yards  of  thi 
boat. 

"  Many  very  interesting  relics  were  brought  away 
by  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and  some  few  by  my.self 
On  the  5th  of  June  I  reached  Point  A'ictory  with- 
out having  found  anything  further.  The  cloth 
ing,  &.C.,  was  again  examined  for  documents,  note^ 
books,  &c.,  without  success,  a  record  placed  in  the 
cairn,  and  another  buried  ten  feet  true  north  of  it. 

"  Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  upon  my 
return  journey  to  the  ship,  which  we  reached  on 
the  19th  of  June,  five  days  after  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son. The  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  between 
its  north  and  west  extremes.  Capes  Felix  and  C 
zier,  has  not  been  visited  by  the  Esquimaux  since 
the  abandonment  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  as  th 
cairns  and  articles  lying  strewed  about,  which  are 
in  their  eyes  of  priceless  value,  remained  untouched 
If  the  wreck  still  remains  visible  it  is  probable  shi 
lies  upon  some  of  the  off-lying  islets  to  the  south 
ward  between  Capes  Crozier  and  Herschel. 

"  On  the  28th  of  June,  Capt.  Young  and  his  par 
ty  returned,  having  completed  their  portion  of  the 
search,  by  which  the  insularity  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Land  was  determined,  and  the  coast  line  interven- 
ing between  the  extreme  points  reached  by  Lieu- 
tenants Osborne  and  Browne  discovered  ;  also  be- 
tween Bellot  Strait  and  Sir  James  lloss'  furthest 
in  1849,  at  Four  River  Bay. 


Fearing  that  his  provisions  might  not  last  out 
the  requisite  period,  Ca[it.  Young  sent  back  four 
of  his  men,  and  for  forty  days  journeyed  on 
through  fogs  and  gales,  with  but  one  man  and  the 
dogs,  building  a  snow  hut  each  night ;  but  few  men 
could  stand  so  long  a  continuance  of  labour  and 
privation,  and  its  effect  upon  Captain  Young  was 
painfully  evident.  Lieut.  Hobson  was  unable  to 
stand  without  assistance  upon  his  return  on  board  ; 
he  was  not  in  good  health  when  he  commenced  his 
long  journey,  and  the  sudden  severe  exposure 
brought  on  a  serious  attack  of  scurvy ;  yet  he  also 
most  ably  completed  his  work ;  and  such  facta  will 
more  clearly  evince  the  unflinching  spirit  with 
which  the  object  of  our  voyage  has  been  pursued 
in  these  detached  duties  than  any  praise  of  mine. 
We  were  now,  at  length,  all  on  board  again.  As 
there  were  some  slight  cases  of  scurvy,  all  our 
treasured  resources  of  Burton  ale,  lemon  juice  and 
fresh  animal  food  were  put  into  re(juijitiou,  so  that 
n  a  comparatively  short  time  all  were  restored  to 
sound  health." 

The  rest  of  the  narrative  relates  his  return  voy- 
age. Accompanying  the  narrative  is  a  description 
of  the  relics  of  Franklin's  party  brought  home  and 
those  seen. 

From  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  record 
paper  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  boat  and 
various  articles  of  clothing  and  equipment  disco- 
vered, it  ai>pcars  that  the  abaiidondiuent  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  had  boon  deliberately  arranged, 
and  every  effort  exerted  during  the  third  winter  to 
render  the  travelling  equipments  complete.  It  is 
much  to  be  apprehended  that  disease  had  greatly 
reduced  the  strength  of  all  on  board, — far  more, 
perhaps,  than  they  themselves  were  aware  of.  The 
distance  by  sledge  route  from  the  position  of  the 
ships  when  abandoned,  to  the  boat  is  65  geographi- 
cal miles ;  and  from  the  ships  to  Montreal  island, 
220  miles. 


W/iat  arc  Consoh  ? — The  shortest  definition  of 
the  "  consols"  is  to  describe  them  as  the  con- 
solidated debt  of  England.  This  debt  did  not 
exist  in  the  good  old  times  when  Government,  in- 
stead of  borrowing,  extorted  money  from  the  Jews, 
and  occasionally  from  people  of  its  own  faith. 
Charles  I.  began  the  national  debt  of  iingland,  but 
it  was  quietly  wiped  out  when  he  was  beheaded. 
Charles  II.  and  James  I.  had  the  honour  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  permanent  debt,  and  on  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  the  debt  was  £644,263. 
At  his  death,  it  was  £15,750,499.  With  some 
brief  periods  of  decrease,  the  amount  was  gra- 
dually swollen,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  wars  ia 
1816,  it  was  £840,850,491. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  exchequers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  kept  separate,  certain 
portions  of  the  public  revenue  arising  in  each 
kingdom  being  especially  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  on  its  own  debts,  and  other 
peculiar  purposes  But  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1816,  the  separate  exchequers  were  consolidated 
into  one;  and  an  act  was  at  the  same  time  pa.ssed, 
consolidating  certain  portions  of  the  joint  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  fund,  hence 
called  the  consolidated  fund,  and  providing  for  its 
indiscriminate  application  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts,  civil  lists,  and  other  specified  expenses 
of  both  kingdoms. 

Some  portions  of  the  revenue  are  not  included 
in  this  fund;  but  in  1638,  of  a  total  income  of 
£47,000,000,  the  consols  ab.sorbed  £44,000,000. 
Besides  the  consols,  the  debt  of  England  consists 
of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  "three  per 
cents."     Its  total  in  1854  had  been  decreased  to 
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£769,644,249,  but  the  Crimean  war  has   again 
swollen  it  to  not  less  than  £650,000,000. 

From  this  statement,  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  quotations  of  consols  arc  watched  is  clearly 
understood.  The  debt  they  represent  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  any  increase  of  its  amount  decreases 
the  value  of  that  already  existing.  Moreover,  in 
times  of  financial  distress,  holders  for  investment 
sell  out  their  consols  in  order  to  realize,  and  the 
increased  amount  thrown  on  the  market  again  de- 
preciates the  quotations.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
consols  are  the  monetary  barometer  of  England. — 
Excha>is,e. 


For  "Tho  Frk-nJ." 

BIOCRAIMIICAI   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  .ind  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelpliia.. 

(CoutiuuL'd  from  piigo  {J4.J 

HANNAH    SMITH, 

Memorial  of,  by  her  husband. — "  Besides  the 
motive  of  preserving  some  sketches  of  the  life  and 
death  of  a  dear  companion,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
offspring,  I  am  induced  to  attempt  a  description  of 
her  character  for  the  instruction  of  others  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  living  pattern  ;  while 
those  few  that  were  intimately  so,  will,  I  appre- 
hend, acknowledge  that  it  is  short  of  what  might 
have  been  justly  said  on  the  subject. 

"  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
Logan,  and  was  born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st 
of  the  Twelfth  month,  1719.  By  the  care  of  her 
parents,  she  was  in  a  great  measure  preserved 
from  the  common  levities  incident  to  early  youth  ; 
and  by  the  opportunities  of  improvement  after- 
wards, she  acquired  such  qualifications  as  gained 
her  much  respect  and  esteem.  Though  the  afiluent 
situation  in  which  her  parents  were  placed,  fur- 
nished flattering  prospects  of  the  ease  and  gaiety 
of  the  world,  yet  the  durable  riches  of  true  religion 
appeared  to  her  a  treasure  of  much  more  conse- 
quence ;  and  as  such,  of  too  great  value  to  be  re- 
linquished for  the  pride  of  shadows,  and  delights 
that  die  in  the  enjoyment.  Thus,  at  a  period  o( 
life  when  the  slippery  paths  of  vanity,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  increasing  allurements,  are  apt  to  ensnare 
the  youthful  mind,  it  pleased  the  Divine  Being  to 
bless  her  endeavours  to  withstand  the  temptations 
of  vain  and  unprofitable  company,  thouch  of  the 
politer  sort,  and  to  strengthen  her  love  of  inward 
retirement  and  recollection.  Having  tasted  the 
visitations  of  Divine  love  to  her  soul,  she  saw  it 
was  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  that  her  all  must 
go  to  purchase  the  field  in  which  it  lay ;  and  from 
this  time  forward,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  this 
purchase  became  the  principal  business  of  her  life; 
and  also  that  she  endeavoured  to  stick  to  the  terms 
with  great  sincerity  and  ardour ;  carefully  avoiding 
occasions  of  interruption,  and  studying  to  have  all 
those  disquieting  passions  and  afl'ections  silenced, 
which  arise  from  temporal  objects,  and  are  too  apt 
to  mingle  with,  and  sometimes  mislead  good  inten- 
tions. As  she  was  mercifully  enabled  to  keep  here, 
she  at  times  knew  the  breathings  of  her  heart  to 
be  answered,  and  was  favoured  to  partake  of  the 
bread  of  life,  which  satisfied  her  soul  with  the  joys 
of  salvation.  This  increased  her  care  over  her 
words  and  deportment,  that  nothing  might  cancel 
or  weaken  her  interest  in  the  great  object  of  her 
love  and  her  hope,  or  incapacitate  her  from  ren- 
dering back  in  some  degree  the  fruits  of  His  own 
right-hand  planting. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  in  which  I  found  her 
when  our  nearer  acquaintance  commenced.  She 
was  uncommonly  scrupulous  respectini;  any  pro- 
posals which  might  be  likely  to  eugage'her  in  the 
Lurries  of  a  family,  lest  she  should  be  led  into  a 


neglect  of  her  inward  pursuits  and  spiritual  con- 
cerns. She  therefore  paused  with  a  religious  soli- 
citude, and  waited  for  clearness  in  her  own  mind, 
as  to  a  marriage  engagement,  until  her  doubts  were 
removed.  We  were  happily  married  at  German- 
town  meeting  on  the  7th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1748. 
From  that  time  she  always  continued  to  take  suit- 
able opportunities  of  retirement,  and  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  without  lessening  the  proper 
concern  about  family  affairs,  in  the  prudent  direc- 
tion of  which  few  could  exceed  her,  or  the  duties 
of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood. 

"  In  the  relations  of  a  child,  wife  and  mother, 
she  was  tenderly  and  anxiously  careful  to  fill  up 
her  place  :  and  having  herself  had  the  benefit  of 
an  excellent  mother's  example,  she  tried  to  follow 
her,  as  well,  in  her  general  conduct,  as  in  the  more 
private  endearments  of  family  order  and  harmony. 
She  was  a  candid  interpreter  of  the  conduct  of  her 
acquaintance.  She  did  not  indulge  a  curiosity  to 
know,  much  less  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
concerns;  and  possessed  a  painful  sensibility  at 
any  conversation,  introduced  at  the  expense  of  the 
reputation  of  absent  persons  ;  and  she  often  wished 
that  the  ingenuities  sometimes  bestowed  that  way, 
might  be  employed  on  the  improvement  rather 
than  the  faults  of  mankind. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1756,  she  became 
apprehensive  that  it  was  required  of  her  to  speak  in 
our  public  meetings.  This  occasioned  much  inward 
conflict;  having  been  always  fearful  of  discredit- 
ing religion,  by  appearing  to  be  more  in  show  than 
in  substance.  At  length,  however,  she  gave  up  to 
what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty  ;  and  I  am  well 
assured  that  both  her  engaging  and  continuing  in 
that  service,  was  in  much  simplicity  of  heart,  and 
in  godly  sincerity.  Her  first  appearance  in  that 
way  was  at  Burlington ;  and  while  we  lived  there, 
she  joined  with  other  Friends  in  visiting  families 
in  several  parts  of  that  Monthly  Meeting;  and 
divers  times  accompanied  some  of  her  own  sex,  of 
greater  experience  in  the  ministry,  in  visiting  seve- 
ral of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. After  our  return  to  reside  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  about  half  a  year  before  her  decease, 
she  continued  to  attend  religious  meetings  with  as 
much  diligence  as  the  weakness  of  her  constitu- 
tion would  admit;  and  when  there,  to  clear  herself 
of  what  she  thought  required  of  her. 

"  During  the  time  of  her  last  illness,  she  told  me 
several  times  that  she  believed  she  should  not  re- 
cover ;  and  though  her  bodily  pain  was  at  times 
very  sharp,  she  was  favoured  with  entire  confidence 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  which  she  found  to  be  a  re- 
fuge from  storms,  and  a  sure  defence  in  the  day  of 
distress.  Once,  acquainting  me,  in  great  sweetness 
of  spirit,  with  the  state  of  her  mind,  she  said,  '  Not- 
withstanding the  close  trials  I  undergo,  my  foun- 
dation remains  sure  ;  and  I  have  a  hope,  yea,  an 
unshaken  hope,  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest  pre- 
pared for  me.'  At  another  time,  she  mentioned 
that  the  prospect  of  her  change  being  near  con- 
tinued ;  and  begged  me  to  strive  for  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will  respecting  her,  '  for,'  said  she,  '  I 
am  easy  ;  I  feel  no  guilt.'  A  few  evenings  before 
her  departure,  as  I  sat  by  her  bedside,  she  desired 
that  our  children  and  all  that  were  about  her  might 
keep  as  still  as  possible  when  she  expired ;  then 
mentioned  several  other  things  relative  thereto, 
and  told  me  that  all  anxiety  concerning  the  nearest 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  was  removed  from  her;  that 
she  felt  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  all  omissions  of 
duty;  and  concluded  this  very  affecting  conversa- 
tion with  these  words  :  '  Oh  !  the  infinite  loving- 
kindness  of  a  merciful  God,  who  has  made  such  a 
poor  creature  as  I  am,  so  rich  in  faith,  and  a  firm 
hope  that  I  shall  be  accepted  of  him.' 


"She  departed  this  life   on  the   18th,  and 
decently  interred  on  the  23d  of  the  Twelfth  mon^ 
1761.     As  it  was  the  chief  desire  of  her  hea 
live  in  the  name  and  power  of  Christ,  and  did  c«.|«"'- 
fess  him  by  a  humble,  meek  and  pious  conduct,! 
have  a  reverent  confidence  that  she  now  enjoys  b 
blessed  promise  of  being  owned  by  Him,  before  1 
Father  and  the  holy  angels. 

"  John  Smith. 

"  Philadelphia,  First  mo.  15th,  1T62." 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 
THE  WINTER  IS  OVER. 
The  winter  is  over, — its  tempests  have  gone, 
And  Ihe  spring  hourof  sunshine  and  flowers  cometh  oi 
The  singing  of  birds,  a  melodious  band, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  is  heard  in  our  land.         i 

Thus  sang  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel,  o'erjoyed, 
As  the  beauties  of  Nature  his  musings  emploj'cd  ; 
Whilst  the  glory  of  spring,  aud  sweet  songsters  did  ca) 
For  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all. 

The  winter  o'er  Zion  still  ruleth  severe, 
Few  signs  of  Joy's  spring-tide,  or  blossoms  appear; 
And  if  our  thanksgivings  for  mercies  we  raise. 
The  sighing  of  sorrow  ascends  with  the  praise. 

The  winter  still  lingers, — its  cold  piercing  breath 
Oft  threatens  the  weak  and  declining  with  death  : 
Yet  to  each,  in  pure  mercy,  are  often  bestowed 
Some  glimpses  of  sunshine  to  brighten  the  road: 

And  Faith  is  still  granted  at  times  to  the  heart. 
To  see  to  the  end  when  all  storms  shall  depart, 
When  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  more  sweet  than  of:  : 
Through  the  courts  of  our  Zion  shall  ever  be  heard 


Selected. 

ENCOURAGEMENT   TO   THE   AGED  AND  AF- 
FLICTED. 
Haifa  wreck,  by  tempests  driven, 

Yet  this  feeble  bark  survives, 
Pressed  against  the  rocks  and  riven. 

In  I  he  midst  of  death,  it  lives; 
See  it  pressed  on  every  side, 
See  it  still  the  storm  outride. 

Can  a  bark  like  mine,  so  shatter'd. 
Ever  reach  yon  blissful  shore  ? 

Tempest-toss'd  so  long,  and  haltered, 
Can  it  stiind  one  conflict  more  ? 

Should  another  storm  assail, 

JIast  and  planks,  aud  all  must  fail. 

So  they  would,  but  One  that's  greater 
Than  the  storms  and  waves  is  here  ; 

He  it  is,  whose  name  is  sweeter 
Far,  than  music  to  mine  car; 

He  preserves  my  shatter'd  bark  ; 

He  makes  light  when  all  is  dark. 

Jesus  is  the  Lord,  who. hears  me. 
When  the  tempest  roars  around  ; 

He  il  is  whose  presence  cheers  me, 
When  I  hear  the  dreadful  sound  ; 

Trusting  in  his  grace  and  power, 

Need  I  fear  the  darkest  hour  ? 


What,  though  every  plank  is  startinjr. 
Waves  are  running  mountains  high. 

Thunders  roaring,  lightnings  darting,. 
And  no  saving  hand  seems  nigh, 

Let  me  still  no  danger  fear, 

Jesus,  though  unseen,  is  near. 

Thorough  Cleansing. — Emplied  and  never  moi 
stripped  :  Oh,  the  need  of  enduring  these  strippio  's; 
and  emptying  seasons,  in  order  to  being  entruste 
with  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom  to  hand  out  \ 
others,  pure  and  unadulterated !  The  outwar 
vessels,  before  they  are  fit  to  receive  fresh  liquo 
must  undergo  a  thorough  cleansing ;  sometime 
firing  is  needful,  aud  even  taking  to  pieces  to  I 
scraped  and  made  over  again  before  they  are  effc( 
tually  cleansed.  Thus  it  is  with  the  vessels  of  ot 
hearts ;  we  often  need  this  emptying,  this  strippin;- 
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purifying,  from  the  taint  of  our  first  nature, 
vill,  wisdom  and  activity  of  tlie  creature,  which 
did,  nor  ever  will  do  the  Lord's  work. — 
mas  ahiililoe. 

For  "ThoFi-k-nd." 

"The   Inner    Mission," 
L.  Brace   remarks  on  a  religious  movement 
:h  was  a  subject  of  much  interest  during  his 
to  (Jermany,  and  was  the  principal  theme  of 
ersation,  at   a   dinner  party  where   he  was   a 
t.     The  most  prominent  leader  in  this  movo- 
;,  which  was  called  the  ^'Iniicr  Mission,"  was 
present,  and  is  thus  described  by  O.L.  Brace: 
le  principle  person  at  table,  and  one  to  whom 
istened  with  mai-ked  attention,  was  a  strong- 
ured,   earnest-looking    man,   who,   though    he 
e  a  keen  joke  occasionally,  was  talking  mostly 
ery  serious  matters.     His  voice  was  deep  and 
id,  and   as  he  spoke  sometimes   of  the   social 
in  (_!ermauy, — of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor, — of 
ittle  hold  which  religion  has  upon  them, — and 
be  utter  want  through  the  nation  of  any  prao- 
ty,  I  could  see  from   the  deep  stillness  of 
company,  that  they  felt  they  were  listening  to 
it  truths  uttered  by  an  earnest  man." 
Tn  regard  to  the  '  Inner  Mission^'  it  may  be 
now  to  state  what  I  afterwards  learned,  espe- 
ly  as  it  is  a  movement  which  is  even  yet  deeply 
iiencing   the   relijiious    condition    of   Germany, 
name,  'Inuer  iUiision,'  I  will  not  attempt  to 
islatc,  for  it   seems  hardly  to  correspond  with 
thing  we  have.     It  is  not  a  society,  though  the 
d  sounds  like  it;   nor  a  brotherhood,  but  appa- 
tly  it  is  an  immense  popular  vioim/ient,  to  meet 
once  of  rationalism  in  Germany.     The  ob- 
is to  call  back  the  people  from    the  abstract, 
stical,  skeptical  tendencies  which  have  distin- 
hed  them  so  long,  and  bring  them  to  the  prac 
good  works  of  religion.    They  have  found  that 
2ion  has  lost  its  practical   hold  of  the  people 
the  churches  are  poorly  attended  ;  that  spiritu 
iy  has  little  connection  with  education,  and  that 
rks  of  charity  are  shamefully  neglected.     They 
igu  to  change  this;  to  go  around,  and  influence 
lividually  the  lower  classes ;  to   introduce  reli- 
U3  education  in  the  schools;  to  bring  together 
ire   to   the   churches,  and  to  re-establish  family 
rship  in  the  houses ;  to  form  ragged  schools  and 
jrlunis,  and  places  of  reform  ;  to  establish  tempe 
cj  {not  abstinence.)  societies  in  some  communi 
,  and   to  found  sailors'  homes  in  the  sea-board 
ns.     The  plan  itself,  perhaps,  has  something  of 
lat  they  arc  objecting  to,  the  German  idealism 
it  I  am  bound  to  say  that  thus  far   the  resulti 
ve  been  very  practical.     Institutions  almost  un- 
own  before  in  Germany  have  ariseu  under  it; 
iuence,  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.    Orphar 
lylums,  vagrant-schools,  &c.,  have  been   erected 
'  these  faithful  followers  of  the  '  Inner  Mission. 
nder  its  working,  the    attendance  upon   public 
jrship  and  prayer-meetings  has  widely  improved 
nd  if  I  can  judge  at  all  from  the  accounts  of  those 
terested  in  it,  families  have  already  felt  the  effects 
it  in  a  more  hearty  attempt  to  worship  together 
id  in  greater  efforts  for  a  useful  religious  life, 
t  the  head   of  it  all,  holding  the  various  strings 
bich  connect  with  its  wide  operations,  the  life  and 
ntre  of  the  movement,  is  a  man  who,  in  another 
;e,  and  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
e  Loyola  of  a  religious  society, — Ilerr  Wichern 
man  of  indomitable  energy,  of  high  and  enthu- 
astic  nature,  yet   uniting  with  it,  in  a  combina- 
)n  not  often  seen  in  human  nature,  except  in  such 
laracters  as   Ignatius  Loyola,  the  shrewdness  of 
e  man  of  the  world    and   a   thorough  practical 
.lent.     By  his  efforts  many  of  these  charitable 


institutions  have  been  formed  through  various  parts] 
of  Germany,  and  he  is  now  himself  at  the  head  of  i 
nunense  charity  or  vagrant  school  in  Hamburg, 
conducted  on  principles  quite  new  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions.     He  is  summoned  con- 
stantly to  different  parts  of  the  country  on  the  work 
f  this  '  Mission,'  and,  report  says,  has  no  little  in- 
uencc  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Germany.     On 
the  whole,  the  movement  appears  to  be  a  grand 
le,  and  is  certainly  a  tremendous  protest  against 
tionalisni,  or,  at  least,  against  the  present  reli- 
gious condition  of  Germany  under  the  influence  of 
Rationalism.     *  It  is  a  second  Reformation,'  some 
of  those  engaged  in  it  will  tell  you,  except  that  '  it 
begins  in  the  Church  and  has  the   support  of  the 
Church.'     One  might  fear  it  would  become  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  an  immense  religious  society,  control- 
ling the  populace  everywhere,  aud  liable  to  be  used 
by  ambitious  men  for  bad  purposes.     But  the  day 
seems  to  have  gone  by  for  that,  and  we  may  hope 
for  better  things." 

How  widely  and  effectually  this  movement  ex- 
tended and  what  were  its  ultimate  results,  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  religious  history  of 
Germany  for  the  last  ten  years  may  be  able  to 
tell.  Whether  or  not  the  christian  zeal,  and  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  allied  therewith,  have  abated, 
overborne,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the  Ibrms  of  oppo- 
sition, the  offspring  of  unregenerate  nature,  which 
the  enemy  of  all  righteousness  has  enlisted  in  his 
service,  so  that  its  beneficent  effects  may  seem  to 
have  subsided  into  the  old  state  of  things,  still 
the  christian  believer  perceives  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  these  movements,  however  they  may 
be  clogged  by  human  weakness,  and  joyfully  hails 
them  as  powerful  impulses  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom;  and  trusts,  while  observ- 
ing them  from  time  to  time,  tliat  these,  as  well  as 
that  steady,  onward  tide,  more  hidden  beneath  the 
surface,  but  equally  the  work  of  Almighty  power, 
will,  like  wave  following  wave,  gradually  rise  over 
the  rocky  barriers  of  human  pride  and  sensuality, 
until  "  righteousness  covers  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 


Wliat  can  be  Done? 

TO   THE  EDITORS   OF    THE  BRITISH   FRIEND. 

Esteemed  Frietids, — In  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  our  Society,  when  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  .spirit  of  aggression  against  many  of  its  long- 
established  principles  and  usages  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  those  who  feel  it  their  duty  to 
endeavour  to  uphold  the  profession  in  its  purity, 
to  query  with  themselves  whether  they  have  done 
all  they  can  to  arrest  this  spirit  of  encroachment. 

A  wide  door  is  opened  by  the  decisicns  of  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting  for  changes  which  may  ulti- 
mately alter  the  character  of  the  Society  ;  and 
this  circumstance  may,  and  I  am  afraid  does,  ope- 
rate to  the  di-scouragemont  of  such  as  may  have  no 
unity  with  such  proceedings.  But  discouragement 
and  consequent  inaction  ought  not  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  :  when  much  cherished  and  highly 
prized  principles  arc  in  danger,  not  only  of  being 
disparaged,  but  of  being  gradually  thrown  into  the 
shade,  and  at  last  disowned,  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
their  wellwishers  to  resolve  on  such  a  course  of 
action  as  may  hold  out  some  prospect  of  arrest- 
ing a  consequence  so  much  to  be  deprecated  ? 
What  is  a  profession  of  religion  worth,  if  it  be  not 
worth  contending  for  in  a  right  spirit,  and  at  a 
time  aud  in  a  place  appointed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Society  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters 
which  affect  its  interest  ? 

There  may  be,  however,  manj  whose  views  are 


in  unison  with  those  of  the  primitive  Friends,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  attend  the  Yearly  Mceliu"  ; 
and  there  may  be  some  who,  when  there,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  sentiments  therein  : 
to  such  I  would  respectfully  put  the  question, 
whether  the  time  is  not  now  come  that  your  Great 
Master  requires  this  sacrifice  at  your  hands.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  is  the  place  to  make  our  feelings 
and  principles  available  for  the  defence  of  what 
wo  hold  dear,  and  which  is  now  so  persoveringly 
assailed.  It  therefore  appears  to  nie  an  obvious 
duty,  there  to  attend,  and  unite  our  labours  with 
those  of  our  brethren  who  have  already  done,  and 
wc  may  hope  will  continue  to  do  their  duty,  iu 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  Society  in  its  primi- 
tive simplicity.  Do  we  hesitate  because  we  see 
some  of  those  who  occupy  the  first  ranks  iu  the 
Society  either  lukewarm,  like  the  Laodiceans  of 
old,  or  more  decidedly  taking  the  part  of  those 
who  are  urging  on  these  attacks  ?  Let  us  not  hesi- 
tate; let  us  look  not  to  man,  but  simply  toour  Ma.ster, 
and  endeavour  to  know  what  part  He  requires  us 
to  act ;  then,  having  no  fear  of  man  before  our 
eyes,  let  us  do  couscicntiou^ly  what  He  requires. 

I  believe  that  no  great  defection  from  first  prin- 
ciples has  even  taken  place  in  our  Society,  which 
was  not  fostered  and  encouraged  by  some  whose 
station  made  it  their  imperative  duty  to  oppose  it. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Society  was  in 
a  state  very  similar  to  that  in  which  we  now  find 
it,  when  not  only  were  many  of  its  testimonies 
lightly  esteemed,  but  the  discipline  became  very 
much  deranged,  and  an  object  of  special  attack. 
Through  the  blessing  vouchsafed  on  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  faithful  labourers  of  that  day,  a  con- 
siderable revival  took  place.  Why  may  not  the 
same  effect  be  followed  by  like  efforts  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ■;  Let  us  hope  and  try.  In  reference  to 
this  detection  I  find  the  following  observations  by 
Samuel  Fothergill : — "  There  is  a  spirit  that  is 
gone  forth  into  the  camp,  and  it  is  splendidly  de- 
lusive. It  delights  iu  good  words  and  feeds  upon 
them  ;  it  cries  out  '  Help,  help  !'  but  principally  to 
the  servant  and  not  to  the  Master.  This  .spirit 
leads  into  notions;  it  snuffs  up  the  wind,  and  lives 
in  commotions  itself  raises;  all  that  are  led  by  it  are 
superficial,  and  know  nothing,  and  mu.st  lie  dowu 
in  sorrow.  That  Holy  Spirit  which  was  and  is 
the  ground  of  Truth  for  ever  is  a  substantial  and 
operative  principle.  Its  directions  are  not  imagi- 
nary, nor  its  doctrines  loose  and  indeterminate; 
but  it  is  light  and  life  to  its  pos.sessors,  and  causes 
them  to  inherit  substance.  It  teaches  access  in 
heart  to  that  God  whose  attributes  cannot  be  de- 
fined fully,  but  experience  teaches  them  ;  it  is  kind 
to  men, supplyingtheirwauts, supporting  their  steps, 
opening  their  understandings  to  those  divine  truths 
that  are  higher  than  human  wisdom  can  trace, 
and  deeper  than  all  its  penetration  can  explore." 

How  far  are  these  observations  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  amongst  us  at  the  present  time  ? — 
Your  friend,  Common  Sense. 

Ninth  Montli,  17tb,  1859. 


The  Lord  will  Judge. — He  had  a  great  esteem 
and  respect  for  all  experienced  Friends,  who  abode 
faithful  ;  and  in  particular  for  ancient  aud  elder 
brethren  who  were  in  Christ  before  him,  and  had 
been  serviceable  to  him  upon  his  convincement, 
and  a  strength  to  him  in  time  of  weakness;  and 
he  often  expressed  his  grief  to  see  how  ungrateful 
some  were,  to  undervalue  the  testimonies  and  ser- 
vice of  such,  who  had  been  fathers  in  Christ,  to 
bring  thorn  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and  to 
build  them  up  therein,  while  they  were  young  and 
tender ;  of  them  he  would  say.  The  Lord  will  judge 
them  for  it. — Memoir  of  Giles  Barnanlislon. 
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TIi£  Chinese  in  California. —  TJieir  whims  atul 
superstitions. — The  Chinese  have  a  mortal  dread 
of  demons,  and  to  frighten  and  drive  them  away, 
they  let  off  immense  quantities  of  fire-crackers  in 
front  of  their  dwellings.  This  is  also  an  accom- 
paniment of  their  exercises  on  all  great  occasions, 
as  holidays,  celebrations,  &c.  ^'ast  numbers  of 
these  crackers  are  imported  from  China  for  their 
use.  It  seems  ridiculous  for  grave  men  and  re- 
verend seignors  to  be  engaged  in  the  work,  as  they 
often  are,  of  firing  these  crackers,  and  for  so  im- 
portant a  purpose  as  scattering  dismay  among  the 
terrible  troops  of  evil  spirits  which  infest  the  region 
round  about. 

The  great  holiday  of  the  Chinese  is  New  Year's 
day,  which  occurs  with  them  in  February.  It  is 
always  celebrated  with  great  excitement  and  many 
ceremonies.  Another  notable  day  in  their  calen- 
dar is  their  "  Feast  of  the  Dead.''  On  this  occa- 
sion they  prepare  large  quantities  of  food,  which 
they  carry  in  procession  to  the  cemetery,  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  One  of 
the  San  Francisco  papers  thus  notices  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast : — 

"For  several  days  they  have  been  preparing  for 
the  occasion,  and  yesterday  at  noon  a  procession 
of  express  wagons,  filled  with  highly  decorated 
Chinese,  wound  their  way  out  to  the  old  Yerba 
Buena  Cemetery,  to  celebrate  the  burial,  for  for- 
mer years,  of  their  defunct  countrymen.  In  the 
wagons  were  roasted  fowls,  goats,  and  pigs,  and 
any  amount  of  fruits  and  sugar  cano.  The  feast 
is  prepared  for  the  dead,  who  are  supposed  to  ap- 
pear in  spirit  and  regale  themselves  upon  the  sub- 
stantials  prepared  for  them,  though  the  edibles 
seemed  to  disappear  down  the  capacious  throats  of 
the  living  rather  than  of  the  dead.  In  good  old- 
fashioned  New  England,  the  observance  of  these 
heathenish  rituals  would  be  looked  upon  with 
righteous  horror;  but  in  California  universal  tole- 
ration is  considered  so  valuable  an  institution,  that 
it  is  carried  to  an  extreme." 

Their  funerals  are  a  great  curiosity,  and  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  always  is,  the  carrying  to  the 
grave  of  food,  balls  of  dough,  or  cakes,  roasted 
animals,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  spirits. 
One  paper  published  in  the  interior  of  the  state, 
"  The  Amador  Ledger,"  thus  describes  a  funeral 
recently  celebrated  there.  It  was  that  of  "  Ah 
See,"  who  died  the  day  before  the  ceremonies  spo- 
ken of: — 

"  During  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  they  displayed, 
in  front  of  the  store  of  the  deceased,  several  dishes 
of  cooked  food,  fixed  up  in  a  very  grotesque  style. 
In  one  dish  was  a  pig's  foot,  made  to  imitate  a 
duck's  head  and  neck;  in  another  dish  was  a 
chicken,  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  caricature 
an  old  man,  with  a  long,  gray  goatee,  and  having 
a  fishing  rod  under  his  arm  (wing).  The  friends 
of  the  deceased  hired  the  brass  band  to  head  their 
procession.  In  the  funeral  cortege  were  twelve 
Chinese  women,  with  large  white  hoods  on,  and  a 
wife  and  baby  of  deceased  were  clothed  in  white. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  large  number  of  fire- 
crackers were  let  off  on  the  occasion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  away  the  evil  spirits." 

One  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Chinese  is  that 
the  spirits  of  the  deceased  will  not  rest  in  peace 
until  their  bones  have  been  laid  in  the  land  of 
their  nativity.  In  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery, 
near  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  vault  where  they 
deposit  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  enclosed 
in  leaden  coffins,  to  be  kept  until  a  favourable  op- 
portunity offers  to  send  them  to  China.  Then  they 
are  shipped  by  hundreds  ou  board  vessels  bound 
to  the  Celestial  country,  where  they  are  piously 
interred,  after  which  the  soul  is  at  rest.     Says  one 


of  the  editors  of  San  Francisco,  alluding  to  this 
custom  :  — 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  this  pious  and  rather  pleas- 
ing duty,  the  Chinese  have  raked  over  the  whole 
state,  even  to  the  extreme  northern  counties,  ex- 
ploring ravines,  the  banks  of  rivers,  old  Chinese 
camps,  &c.,  gathering  up  the  relics,  which  are  re- 
gularly sent  by  special  agents  to  this  city  for  ship- 
ment. The  superstition  in  the  observance  of  this 
rite  may  excite  a  smile  or  sneer  with  many,  but 
beneath  it  there  is  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
'  John'  something  which  shows  that  he  is  not  en- 
tirely the  stock,  stone,  or  stolid  creature  which  his 
moon  face  and  awkward  movements  would  indi- 
cate."—i-(te  Paper. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Testimony  of  Indiridnal  Experience. 

TO    THE    EDITORS   OF    THE   BRITISH    FRIEND. 

Bear  Friends. — My  mind  is  often  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  present  position  and  future  stand- 
ing of  our  religious  Society.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar 
trial  to  those  who  have  the  good  of  the  Body  at 
heart.  It  is  very  evident  there  is  a  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  with  many  of  what  are  termed 
''  our  minor  testimonies." 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  may  be  interesting 
and  iustructive  to  a  portion  of  your  readers  to  hear 
a  little  of  my  own  experience  respecting  plainness 
of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel.  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  strictest  manner  of  Friends,  and  assumed 
a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  a  Friend  for  many 
years.  At  length,  through  unwatchfulness  and 
want  of  steady  principles,  I  laid  aside  the  dress  of 
a  Friend  ;  plainness  of  speech  soon  followed,  and 
little  by  little,  all  distinctive  marks  of  a  Friend 
were  gone.  And  so  subtle  and  deceitful  are  the 
workings  of  the  enemy  of  all  good,  that  I  was  at 
length  persuaded  our  sUent  meetings  were  very 
dry  and  profitless,  and  that  it  was  just  as  well  to 
stay  away  as  go,  so  that  in  time  my  attendance 
was  nearly  confined  to  First-day  mornings. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  several  years.  My 
mind  was  insensibly  drawn  into  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  to  love  the  things  therein.  I  forgot 
from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  many  bless- 
ings, so  that  I  was  spiritually  dead  while  I  lived. 

But  the  Almighty  was  pleased,  in  his  love  and 
mercy,  to  break  in  upon  my  false  rest,  and  to  give 
me  a  lesson  of  the  awful  uncertainty  of  time.  One 
of  the  dearest  connections  in  life  was  severed  in 
one  day.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed,  the  golden 
bowl  wa^  broken,  and  the  spirit  returned  to  God 
who  gave  it,  and  I  was  left  to  mourn  in  solitude 
and  silence.  The  Lord  now  broke  in  upon  me 
with  his  everlasting  power,  and  let  me  see  the 
dangerous  pinnacle  I  was  standing  upon,  and  what 
my  condition  would  have  been,  if  the  solemn  mes- 
senger had  been  sent  to  mo.  I  was  now  willing 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  my  long-forgotten  and 
ofiended  God.  But  he  was  pleased  to  hide  his 
face  from  me,  and  to  deliver  me  over  to  the  will  of 
the  master  I  had  served.  Oh,  what  a  hard  ser- 
vice is  his  !  he  ever  seeks  to  draw  his  servants 
deeper  into  his  toils,  and  to  persuade  awakened 
minds  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  forgiveness,  and  to 
pray  unto  God,  for  he  will  not  hear  them. 

The  fiery  baptism  which  I  have  witnessed,  is 
only  known  to  him  who  upheld  me  by  his  ever- 
lasting arm  ;  and  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  in  his 
own  time  he  heard  my  secret  cries  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  he  showed 
mo  the  way  he  would  have  me  to  walk  in,  saying, 
This  Is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it.  But  I  soon 
found  this  new  and  living  way  was  in  the  way  of 


the  cross  ;  then  was  I  almost  ready  to  turn  b; 
into  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  ;  the  feai 
man  was  stronger  than  the  fear  God.  I  wan 
the  crown  without  the  cross,  and  this  I  found  \ 
unattainable.  Again  I  was  forsaken  by  the  w 
of  ancient  goodness,  and  left  to  wander  in  a  i 
and  barren  land,  where  no  water  is,  and  foi 
season,  a  prey  to  the  enemy  who  came  in  lik 
flood,  and  would  have  swept  me  clean  away,  i 
had  not  been  for  that  secret  invisible  power,  i 
smote  me,  in  order  that  He  alone  might  heal 
sore  that  ran  in  the  night. 

But  the  Almighty,  who  knew  the  sincerity 
my  heart — when  my  measure  of  suffering  i 
filled  up,  my  heart  wrought  upon  and  broi 
into  the  state  of  plastic  clay  in  the  hands  of 
mighty  potter,  and  obedience  having  been  lean 
by  the  things  that  I  suffered — was  again  ph 
to  arise  for  my  deliverance;  and  I  was  ready 
covenant  with  Him,  to  follow  him  wheresoever 
might  lead  me.  Earnest  were  my  petitions  to 
Father  of  mercies  that  my  stubborn  will  might 
brought  into  subjection  to  his  holy  will.  Bles 
for  ever  be  his  holy  name,  I  have  found  the  p€ 
of  great  price,  and  I  now  at  times  feel  that  pe 
and  joy  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
take  away.  And  now,  when  I  have  re-assun 
the  garb  of  a  Friend,  I  have  this  testimony  to  b 
to  the  simplicity  of  attire  :  I  not  only  feel  the 
ward  of  peace  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  am  seusi 
of  being  even  more  respected  by  the  world 
large,  than  when  I  wore  its  ever-varying  dress. 

Now,  Friends,  you  who  are  crying  so  loudly 
more  liberty  to  walk  in  the  broad  ways  of 
world,  will  you  venture  to  tell  me  I  am  uude 
delusion,  and  that  this  change  does  not  emar 
from  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  I  I  have  tried 
fleece  wet  and  dry,  and  I  know  which  way  bri 
peace.  If  this  path  is  wide  enough  for  me,  ho\ 
it  that  it  is  not  wide  enough  for  you  ?  I  wo 
afl'ectionately  entreat  those  Friends  who  are  S6 
ing  for  liberty  to  lay  aside  the  simple  dress, 
consider  where  its  disuse  will  lead  you,  and  w 
its  continuance  would  keep  you  out  of.  Laj 
it  aside  assuredly  will  not  lead  you  in  the  way  of 
cross,  and  in  that  narrow  path  which  is  the  al 
way  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Some  of  yoi 
fear,  would  f;iin  have  the  crown  without  the  cr 
and  this  you  will  find  to  be  unattainable,  for 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure.  His  ador; 
Son  hath  declared.  Ho  that  taketh  not  up 
cross,  and  foUoweth  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple 

Oh  !  how  my  spirit  is  bowed  within  me,  on 
count  of  those   who  have   left   their  first   love 
follow  cunningly-devised  fables,   and   are  stri\ 
with  all  their  might  to  break  down  the  bulw; 
which  for  2U0  years  have  been  as  an  hedge  al 
our  once  highly  favoured  Society.     Friends,  ( 
sider  well   what  you   are    doing;  for   I   am   ■ 
persuaded,  that  this  work  of  yours  does  not  sp 
from  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  but  it  does  sp 
and  has  its  origin  in  the  grand  enemy  of  man, 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.     So  subtle  and 
ceitful  are  his  workings  that  he  not  unfreque 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  w(  ( 
deceive  the  very  elect ;   and  he  will  desire  to  1  f 
you  on  even  to  the  setting  up  of  your  sepa  tf' 
altar,  and  to  offer  thereon  your  .separate  sacri  S' 
Read  the  12th  chapter  of  1st  Kings,  and  : 
warning  from   King   Jeroboam,   who  set    up 
separate    altar,   and   offered   thereon   his  sepa  jtf 
sacrifice,  lest,  like  him,  a  withering  of  your  lf( 
and  a  blasting  is  permitted  to  overtake  you.    I 
back  at  the  history   of  all  separations  from 
Society ;    what   a  solemn   lesson    it    teaches 
Where  is  their  altar  now  that  they  dared  to  • 
sacrifice  upon?     Is   not   the    wall   broken  dc^ 
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t!"'  (lust  thereof  scattered  like  the  chaif  of  the 
!M  i'  ihreshiug-floor  '! 

1  -,ils,  let  lue  again  entreat  you  to  consider 
wLut  advantage  you  are  likely  to  gain  by 
ching  your  bark  upon  this  stormy  sea  of  ever- 
ging  fashion.  Will  sailing  on  the  wild  ocean 
lis  world  bring  you  to  the  haven  of  rest  and 
e  ?  Will  it  not  rather  waft  you  on  to  that 
Ipool,  the  vortex  of  which  leads  down  to  the 
jbers  of  death  '!  Kemeiiiber,  "  you  are  not 
own,  you  are  bought  with  a  price  ;"  and  that 
!  is  nothiug  less  than  the  precious  blood  of 
it.  Why  will  you  crucily  the  Son  of  man 
h,  aud  put  hiai  to  an  open  shame?  If  you 
f  llim  before  men,  Ho  will  also  deny  you 
His  Father  and  the  holy  angels.  Be  not 
d,  (jod  is  not  mocked  ;  what  a  man  sowetli, 
all  he  also  reap.  If  you  sow  to  the  flesh, 
ill  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  if  you 
to  (be  Spirit,  you  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life 
Our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  trutb 
ed  the  call,  "  Come  out  from  among  them, 
be  ye  separate  ;"  and  they  bore  an  unflinching 


time,  raise  up  some  of  you  to  sound  his  everlasting  ligion,  and  the  Society  there  be  led  hack  into  tho 
gospel,  aud   show   unto   this  people   wherein  they  |  forms  and  the  worldly  manners,  which  it  was  raised 

up  to  te.->tify  against  and  overthrow. 


have  grievously  ofl'euded  the  iSlost  High.- 
Friend  sincerely, 

A  Voice  fkom  tue  Noiirii. 

Brougliton,  Ninth  Month  22nd,  1S59. 
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mony  to    the    hollownes 
gs  here  below.     Shal 


From  the  last  number  of"  The  British  Friend;' 
we  have  transcribed  into  our  Journal  of  this  week, 
two  communications,  one  signed  "  Uommou  Sen.se," 
and  the  other  "  A  \'oice  from  the  North,"  the  tone 
and  contents  of  both  of  which  afi'ord  gratifying  con- 
flrmation  of  the  opinion  we  have  more  than  once 
expressed,  that  there  are  Friends  in  Great  Britain, 
who  are  alive  to  the  character  aud  consequences 
of  the  many  innovations  on  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  our  religious  Society,  made  by  a  party 
in  London  Yearly  Meeting;  aiui  who  are  begiunini' 
to  feel,  more  deeply,  the  necessity  for  them  to  stauU 
forth  in  their  defence,  if  they  expect,  or  desire  to 
see  primitive  Quakerism  retain  a  hold  within  the 
borders  of  that  Yearly  Meeting.  We  doubt  not 
that  they  feel  the  responsible  position  iu  which  they 
are  placed  ;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  desire  the 
encouragement  of  all  such  rightly  concerned  mem- 
bers, and  that,  in  patience  aud  meekness,  but  with 
firmness  aud  christian  boldness,  they  may  give  them- 
selves up  to  do,  or  to  suifer,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  in  this  good  cause. 

The  aspect  and  tendency  of  things  within  our 
religious  Society  in  England,  for  some  years  past, 
have  been  not  a  little  discouraging ;  aud  very  strik- 
ing have  been  the  warnings  and  predictions  uttered 
by  some  of  the  gifted  servants  there,  as  George 
Withy,  Thomas  Shillitoe,  George  and  Ann  Jones, 
John  Barclay,  Daniel  Wheeler,  S.  Lynes  Grubb, 
and  others,  whom  tho  Lord  raised  up  and  commis- 
sioned to  show  unto  the  members,  the  manner  and 
extent  in  which  they  were  departing  from  the  faith 
and  practices  of  their  forefathers,  the  rejection  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  Society  into  which  this  would 
lead,  and  the  withering  and  desolation  that,  sooner 
or  later,  must  inevitably  result  therefrom.  What 
conclusive  evidence  have  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  afforded,  that  those  warnings  and  predictions 
were  under  divine  authority! 

But,  whenever  we  call  to  mind  that  it  was  in  that 
nation  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal  to  chosen  and 
prepared  instruments,  those  clear  aud  truthful  views 
of  the  religion  which  he  had  introduced  for  this 
last  and  glorious  dispensation,  and  in  the  light 
of  which,  the  primitive  believers  had  walked,  but 
which  had  been  obscured  and  perverted  in  the 
darkness  of  a  long  night  of  apostacy  j  and  how  He 
had  sent  forth,  upheld,  and  caused  to  triumph, 
those  devoted  men  and  women,  who,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society,  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation,  to  their  high  professing  but  persecut- 
ing countrymen;  and  that  (Quakerism  took  root 
and  spread  tbere,  amid  hatred,  scorn,  and  suffering, 
ly  turn  from  the  lo  heres  and  the  lo  theres,  to'thelsuch  as  few  of  the  meek  aud  unresisting  disciples 
le  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  will  lead  you,  and  of  Christ  have  had  to  undergo,  since  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  christian  church ;  we  have  been  confirm- 
ed in  the  belief  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  will  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church, — who  had 
done  so  much  for  our  Society  in  that  land,  and  in 
days  gone  by,  had  qualified  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  extend  the  fostering  care  of  a  mother  church 
to  all  her  off-pring  in  other  lands, — that  those  princi- 
ples and  testimonies,  so  dearly  purchased  and  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  should  be 
lost  among  the  nominal  professors  of  the  same  rc- 


and  vanity  of  all 
then,  in  this  day, 
up  iu  judgment,  and  say  they  were  und 
isiou,  and  that  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  follow 
Do  ye  not  say  in  effect,  that  the  cross 
r  1800  years  of  trial,  is  something  not  adapted 
tbe  present  state  of  man,  aud  that  if  the  world 
not  come  over  to  us  we  mu-t  go  over  to  it  I 
riends,  turn  inward,  and  listen  to  the  un- 
ering  witness  in  the  secret  of  the  soul ;  let  the 
hquake  aud  the  whirlwind  of  deceitful  passions 
i  by,  aud  then  listen  to  the  still  small  voice 

aded  if  you  obey  this  inspeaking 
:e,  it  will  lead  you  and  guide  you  into  all 
d  your  daily  walk  will  be  "  as  becometh 
gospel  of  Christ."  Certainly  a  plain  exterior, 
taelf,  will  do  nothing  for  us ;  but  a  departure 
it  aflbrds  a  true  evidence  that  the  heart  is  in 
with  the  world,  and  with  many  hurtful  things 
■ein. 

There  is  no  need,  in  my  opinion,  to  offer  large 
IS  of  money  to  find  out  the  cause  of  our  de- 
Society  ;  for  they  who  see  with  the  eye 
the  Spirit  are  sensible  that  the  cause  may  be 
amed  up  in  a  few  words — "  our  unfaithfulness." 
.rmly  believe,  if  we  had  kept  our  first  love,  our 
ctiug- houses,  instead  of  being  nearly  deserted 
some  places,  would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  I 
were  called  to  bo  a  Christian 
arch  by  its  ever-living  Head ;  and  that  it  is  His 
icious  design  that  we  should  show  forth  in  our 
ily  walk  the  beauty,  simplicity,  and  spirituality 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  though  at  the  pre- 
it  time  there  may  be  cause  for  mourning,  yet  I 
lieve  there  is  a  leaven  at  work  which  in  time 
II  leaven  the  whole  lump  ;  and  our  little  Society 
II  yet  come  forth,  "  Fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
!  sun,  aud  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 
And  you,  young  Friends,  who  desire  the  pros- 
rity  of  Truth,  but  see  a  stumbling-block  thrown 
the  way  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  fatbers 
the  Cliuroh,  earnestly  do  I  crave  for  you  that  you 


ide  you,  and  teach  you  as  never  man  taught, 
ake  of  all  indifference  and  lukewarmness,  and 
ue  boldly  forward  and  show  on  whose  side  you 
i.  Ilemember,  "  they  who  are  not  for  us,  are 
ainst  us."  Come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
ainst  tho  mighty,  who  speak  great  swelling 
rds  of  vanity.  Behold,  how  white  the  fields  are 
harvest,  and  the  faithful  labourers  how  few 
!y  are  !  The  Lord  hath  need  of  you  ;  and  if 
a  submit  yourselves  to  him,  He  will,  in  his  own 


Wo  doubt  not  that  the  query,  "  What  is  to  be 
done  '!"  comes  home  with  fearful  force  and  anxious 
uncertainty,  to  the  heart  of  many  an  honest  Friend, 
who  loves  tho  Society, — its  doctrines,  and  its  testi- 
monies ;  and  who  laments  over  tho  course  sodeter- 
minately  pursued,  in  disregard  of  the  one,  and  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  others,  but  who  cannot  per- 
ceive how  that  course  is  to  be  arrested,  or  how 
such  as  arc  deploring  it,  are  to  prevent  being  swept 
along  with  the  current.  The  tear  of  njun,  and 
"  having  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of 
advantage,"  two  things  which  we  apprehend  have 
contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  state  of 
things  now  existing  among  Friends  in  England, 
will  have  to  be  overcome,  before  the  rightly  con- 
cerned members  can  take  and  sustain  a  successful 
stand  against  the  revolutionary  innovations  so 
alarmingly  progressing.  We  trust,  and  we  think 
there  is  ground  to  believe,  that  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  at  stake, 
will  stir  up  Friends  there,  earnestly  aud  faithfully 
to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints, 
and  unyieldingly  to  oppose  the  attacks  that  are 
being  made  upon  one  testimony  of  Truth  after 
anollier. 

We  observe,  that  in  the  same  Number  from 
which  we  have  taken  the  essays,  the  editor  of  the 
British  Friend  speaks  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  being  in  an  "  anomalous  and  unpre- 
cedented situation;"  and  so,  in  some  respects,  it  is; 
ind,  until  this  overwhelming  wave  has  passed  by,  so 
must  all  meetings,  and  that  portion  of  the  members 
be,  which  maintaina  firm  stand  against  the  inroads 
of  that  Spirit  which  is  prompting  another  part  of  the 
members  to  destroy  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  tbe  Society.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
weak  and  baiting  as  it  may  be,  having  been  en- 
abled rightly  to  estimate  the  causes  that  have  led 
to  the  sad  results  now  maturing,  and  to  withhold 
its  sanction,  by  any  action  it  could  control,  to  the 
nnovations  on  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Society,  tbe  advocates  and  abettors  of  those  inno- 
.ations,  naturally  enough,  have  felt  aggrieved  by 
ts  course,  many  of  them  misrepresenting  its  mo- 
tives and  intentions  ;  while  they  have  been  misun- 
derstood by  many  who  are  in  nowise  disposed  to 
unite  with  the  novelties  of  modern  Quakerism. 
Thus,  because  it  has  felt  bound  to  bear  a  decided 
testimony  against  unsound  doctrine,  and  could  not 
mauifcst  unity  with  proceedings  which  it  believed 
to  be  directly  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged 
discipline  of  the  Society,  it  occupies  a  position  which 
appears  "  anomalous  and  unprecedented."  And 
in  this  way,  not  only  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, but  those  members,  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
who  act,  as  they  ought  to  act  under  the  obligation 
resting  upon  them,  and  oppose  the  popular  course, 
must  be  content  to  be  esteemed  as  prejudiced,  and 
worthy  of  but  little  regard.  It  becomes  all,  so 
situated,  whether  meetings  or  members,  to  evince, 
by  their  patience  and  meekness,  that,  while  they 
cannot  give  up,  or  go  contrary  to  conscientious 
convictions,  they  can  suffer  for  the  good  cause, 
until,  in  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
their  brethren  may  come  to  see  their  true  motives 
and  aim,  aud  thus  the  way  shall  be  opened  for  a 
more  harmonious  labour  to  bring  the  Society  back 
to  the  old  paths. 

Dark  as  seems  the  cloud  with  which  "the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion"  is  covered,  yet  there  are  occasional 
leams  of  light,  that  ought  to  animate,  and  encour- 
age to  believe,  that  "  the  time  of  healing"  draws 
'  h.  IndiviJual  faithfulness  within  the  circle 
and  meetings  where  each  is  a  member,  will  work 
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tbc  desired  change.  "  ModiQed  Quakerism"  will 
develop  its  true  character  more  auii  more.  Hav- 
ing begun  to  pull  down,  it  cannot  otop  the  work  of 
change,  where  some  would  wish  to  limit  it.  How- 
ever their  numbers  maybe  diminished,  true  Friends, 
if  they  are  only  firm  and  faithful,  will  yet  be  en- 
abled to  place  the  judgment  of  Truth  over  its  sup- 
porters. It  is  well  to  remember  whose  the  cause 
is,  and  not  to  dwell  on,  or  to  enlarge  unprofitably 
upon  the  difficulties  which  accompany  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duty,  lest  haply  we  may  find  our- 
selves providing  excuses  for  wrong  things,  or  for 
conniving  at  their  continuance,  rather  than  endea- 
vouring to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  ;  and 
inciting,  by  example  and  precept,  to  a  humble  and 
trusting  devotion  to  the  will  of  our  compassionate 
High  Priest. 

SU.MMARY  UF  EVENTS. 

EcnoPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  13lh  inst. 

The  peace  negotiations  at  Zurich  are  understood  to 
be  making  little  progress,  and  it  was  doubtful  when  the 
treaty  would  be  signed.  The  difficulties  that  hinder  an 
adjustment  are  said  to  come  from  Austria. 

ilobert  Stephenson,  the  eminent  railway  engineer,  is 
dead. 

The  Great  Eastern  left  Portland  at  4  o'clock,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  anchored  at  Holyhead  at 
4  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  luth  inst.,  having 
made  the  run  of  more  than  550  miles  in  4S  hours.  The 
average  speed  for  the  whole  trip  was  a  little  over  13 
knots;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  en- 
gines were  not  run  at  over  half  speed.  Her  boilers  are  to 
be  thoroughly  repaired  before  being  sent  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Later  advices  from  India  had  been  received,  which 
state  that  the  European  troops  who  were  recently  dis- 
charged from  further  service,  had  consented  to  go  to  China. 

The  Manchester  advices  are  unfavourable,  all  descrip- 
tions of  goods  having  declined.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  was  without  material  change.  There  was  an 
improved  demand  for  fair  and  middling  qnalities.  Bread- 
stutfs  showed  some  improvement.  Flour  had  advanced 
6f/.  a  Is.  per  bbl. ;  wheat,  2d.  per  cental,  and  corn,  from 
Gd.  to  Is.  per  quarter.     Consols,  95j  a  96. 

France. — Commercial  allairs  in  France  are  reported 
as  uusatisflictory.  The  quality  of  the  new  vintage  is 
said  to  be  quite  inferior.  The  Patrie  s.ays,  a  special 
force  of  150O  men  will  go  to  China  via  Egypt. 

Italy. — Great  agitation  prevailed  at  Naples.  Fourteen 
persons  belonging  to  the  highest  families,  had  been 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  holding  meetings  for  political 
discussion.  It  is  said  the  Pope  has  informed  the  Great 
Powers  that  he  will  not  give  up  his  temporal  power,  and 
will,  if  necessary,  call  upon  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to 
protect  him.  The  organization  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  Italian  league  was  progressing. 

Spain. — Letters  from  Madrid  state  that  the  Emperor 
of  .Morocco  had  ratified  the  arrangement  concerning  the 
frontier  line  of  Metila,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to 
give  Spain  all  the  satisfaction  she  demands. 

The  Suez  Canal.— An  Envoy  of  the  Turkish  Sultan 
had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  bearing  an  order  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  to  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  works  on 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  Foreign  Consuls  had  immediately 
assembled  to  take  action  on  the  matter. 

United  St.\tes. — The  Alarm  at  Harper's  Ferri/,  Va. — 
At  the  time  of  making  up  the  last  summary,  it  was  known 
that  early  in  the  week,  some  transactions  of  an  extraor- 
dinary character  had  transpired  at  the  locality  referred 
to,  but  the  telegraphic  reports  were  so  confused  and 
evidently  exaggerated,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  defer 
any  notice  of  them  until  the  present  number.  It  appears 
that  the  disturbance  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  excite 
a  servile  insurrection,  which,  if  successful,  was  expected 
to  spread  aud  become  general  in  the  South.  The  leader 
and  principal  actor  in  the  plot  w.as  John  Brown,  a  mau 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  as 
a  violent  Free  State  partizan  in  the  late  border  warfare  in 
Kans.is.  A  few  months  since,  he  rented  a  farm  about 
four  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  aud  there,  aided  by  his 
two  sons  and  others,  he  collected  a  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, with  riHes,  revolvers,  pikes,  kc,  sufficient  for  1500 
men,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  arm  the  slaves,  who, 
it  was  presumed,  would  be  ready  to  rise  upon  their  mas- 
ters. The  number  of  conspirators  was  small,  numbering 
only  twenty-two,  of  whom  seventeen  were  white  men  aud 
five  free  negroes.  Deeming  their  schemes  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, the  little  party  entered  the  town,  a  village  of  near 
2000  inhabitants,  aud  by  a  sudden  and  daring  movemeut 


made  themselves  masters  of  the  U.  S.  Armory,  contain 
ing  about  80,000  muskets.  They  also  took  about  fifty 
men  prisoners,  and  confined  them  in  the  building,  whif 
a  part  of  the  desperadoes  took  possession  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Potomac,  and  arrested  the  travel  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Uhio  Railroad.  A  strange  panic  seems  to 
have  seized  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  paralysed  th 
for  the  time,  and  if  the  slaves  of  the  vicinity  had  been 
disposed  to  join  in  the  insurrection,  it  might  have 
quickly  assumed  a  fearful  character.  "Thenegi 
either  unprepared  for  the  movement,  or  feared  to  engage 
in  so  desperate  an  undertaking,  they  therefore  failed 
come  at  the  critical  moment  to  the  aid  of  Brown  and  his 
men.  In  the  meantime,  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  from  both  of  which  cities 
troops  were  despatched  by  railroad,  and  the  anticipated 
revolt  was  crushed.  Sixteen  of  the  insurgents  were 
killed,  and  five,  including  their  leader,  takeu  prisoners. 
Brown  and  two  other  prisoners  were  badly  wounded 
before  their  capture.  Only  one  of  the  entire  party 
escaped.  Several  soldiers  and  others  lost  their  lives  in 
the  conflict.  Thus  ended  this  insanely  wicked  affair, 
which,  however,  has  caused  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment 
and  alarm  in  the  South,  especially  as  there  seems  good 
ground  to  believe  that  the  conspirators  were  not  without 
friends  and  abettors  in  the  Northern  Slates. 

A''ew  Orleans. — The  total  receipts  of  the  municipal  go- 
vernment for  the  last  year,  were  S2, 237, 249— the  dis- 
bursements, $2,013,615.  The  liabilities  of  the  city  are 
§11,659,135,  of  which  the  sum  of  53,671,000  is  for 
bonds  issued  for  railroad  stock.  The  cost  of  supporting 
the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  is 
§259,906.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  inst., 
fire  occurred.     Loss,  $300,000. 

The  Mississippi  River. — This  river  above  the  entrance 
of  the  Missouri  averages  3600  feet  in  width.  From  there 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  it  averages  3200  feet;  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Arkansas,  about  3000  feet;  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Red  river,  about  2700  feet ;  and  from 
the  Red  river  to  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico,  the  average  width 
is  only  2100  feet.  Yet  with  this  constant  narrowing  o 
the  river,  the  volume  of  water  to  be  disch.arged  is  con 
stantly  increasing,  thus,  probably,  giving  rise  to  those 
bayous,  which  start  out  of  the  river,  and  lead  away  into 
the  swamps,  in  various  directions. 

The  inchest  Mountain.— Vrofessor  ha  Comte,  of  South 
Carolina,  has  ascertained  that  the  elevation  of  Smoky 
mountain  in  North  Carolina,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  is 
6737  feet.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  Mount 
Washington,  one  of  the  White  Mountains,  was  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, but  its  elevation,  according  to  Capt.  Crane,  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  is  only  6203  feet,  or  444  feet  less 
than  Smoky  mountain. 

Gold  Fish,  which  were  originally  brought  to  this 
country  from  China,  and  kept  in  glass  vases  as  objects 
of  curiosity,  have  now  become  quite  numerous  in  some 
of  our  rivers.  In  the  Potomac,  large  shoals  of  them 
have  been  seen,  and  they  are  common  in  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Hudson.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
Schuylkill  river  above  Fairmount  dam. 

The  Vote  of  Feniisi/lvania.— la  the  late  election  in  this 
State,  about  343,000  votes  were  polled,  viz.,  162,500 
Democratic  votes  and  180,000  Opposition.  In  Phila- 
delphia, 55,904  votes  were  given  ;  in  Forest  county,  only 
68.  The  election  did  not  excite  much  interest,  and  the 
vote  is  far  from  being  a  full  one. 

Iowa. — According  to  a  recent  census,  the  population 
of  this  State  is  833,549. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  366. 

Fhiladelphia.-Uonaihy  last  week,  168. 

California. — On  the  24th,  the  steamer  Baltic  arrived 
at  New  York,  from  Aspinwall,  with  California  advices 
to  the  5th  inst.,  and  §1,800,000  in  specie;  her  passen- 
gers, 700  in  number,  having  made  the  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  in  nineteen  days,  which  is  the 
shortest  passage  yet  made.  The  news  is  unimportant. 
An  outbreak  had  occurred  in  the  California  State  prison, 
which  was  suppressed  after  three  men  were  killed,  and 
twelve  wounded. 

Telegraph  to  India. — The  cable  for  the  telegraph,  from 
Aden  to  Kurrachee,  had  been  despatched  from  Liver- 
pool, and  was  expected  to  be  laid  by  the  middle  of  the 
First  month  next,  when  communication  between  Lon- 
don and  Calcutta  will  be  completed.  The  length  of  the 
new  shipment  is  1900  miles. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quota- 
tions on  the  24th  inst.  New  rori— White  wheat,  §1.45 
a  §1.50;  Milwaukie  Club,  §1.12  a  $1.15;  barley,  81  cts. 
a  85  cts. ;  oats,  44  cts.  a  46  cts.  Philadelphia— While 
wheal,  §1.30  a  §1.40;  prime,  red,  §1.25  a  §1.26  ;  yel- 
low corn,  95  cts.  a  96  cts.  ;  oats,  42  cts.  a  45  cts.  Ual- 
limure — Market  active  ;  wheat  has  advanced  3  to  5 
cents  ;  sales  of  white,  at  $1.30  a  $1.50;  corn,  96  cts.  a 


97  cts.  Detroit — Prices  advancing  ;  sales  of  white, 
§1.16.  Cincinnati— Red  wheat,  $1.10  a  §1.12:  wh 
§1.12  a  §1.18.  Toledo— Prices  advancing  ;  sales 
wheat,  at  §1.12  a  §1,20.  New  Orleans— Flour,  §5.2 
$5.25;  corn,  §1.05  a  §1.10. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Haines,  agt.,  Pa.,  for  C.  Ellwo 
§2,  vol.  32,  for  Joseph  Snell,  §2,  vol.  33  ;  from  SI. 
Atwater,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  32,  and  for  Ambrose  Bi 
and  Levi  H.  Atwater,  §2  each,  vol.  32,  for  H.  Ful 
Joshua  Kaight,  C.  Haight  and  Abm.  Deuel,  §2  ea 
vol.  33. 

Agent  Appointed — Joseph  Snell,  Eldredville,  SuUi 
county.  Pa. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
Second-day,  the  7th  of  the  Eleventh  month.  Pu 
will  be  conveyed  from  the  city  to  the  Street  Road  i 
tion  on  the  new  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  railre 
where  conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  their 
the  School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  9J  a.  m.  and  2J  p 
trains  on  Second-day,  the  7th,  and  'fhird-day,  the 
The  depot  of  the  railro.ad  is  at  the  north-east  corne; 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets.  Railroad  tickets  wil 
furnished  by  the  ticket  agent  of  the  company  at  the 
pot  to  such  pupils  as  have  been  regularly  entered,  wl 
with  the  stage  fare  from  the  Station  will  be  chargei 
the  pupils  at  the  School. 

The  stage  will  connect  with  the  first  morning  b 
from  the  city  daily,  (except  First-day.)  The  fare 
each  passenger  to  and  from  the  School  to  the  Statio: 
the  regular  time,  will  be  fifteen  cents — at  others  twen 
five  cents. 

Packages  for  the  pnpils  and  others  left  at  Frie 
Bookstore,  before  12  o'clock,  on  Sixth-days,  will  be 
warded  to  the  School.  Letters  are  to  be  directed 
West-Town  Boarding-School,  Street  Road  P.  0.,  CI 
ter  Co.,  Pa. 

Philad.,  Tenth  mo.,  25th,  1859. 

The  British  Friend,  a  monthly  journal,  devoted  to 
interests  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Peace,  Tempera 
Anti-slavery,  &c.,  is  published  bv  William  Robert  Sa 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Terms,  Two  dollars  per  ann 
payable  in  advance. 

Address,  J.  S.  Lippincott, 

Haddonfield,  N.  Jerse 


FRIENDS'  B0.A.RDING-SCH00L  FOR  INDIAJIk 

CHILDREN  AT  TU.VESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  i 
ut  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indi: 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Wortu,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  C 
TaoMAS  WisTAK,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  ( 
Joel  Eva.ns,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day 
7th  of  Eleventh  month.  Those  who  intend 
children  as  pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early 
tion  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  S 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  st 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Eighth  month,  1859. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Elklands,  SuUiv; 
Pa.,  Seventh  month  27th,  Joseph  S.vell  and  Ax 
RuNDELL,  both  members  of  that  meeting. 


Died,  Eighth  month  12th,  Elto.n-  Thomas,  aged  th 
three  vears  ;  a  member  of  Burlington  .Monthly  .\leeii 
Friends.  This  dear  Friend,  though  long  atllicted, 
remarked  for  his  christian  patience  and  resigna 
maintaining  a  cheerful  spirit  through  long  protrt 
suffering.  He  remarked,  when  near  his  close,  that 
was  happy  and  willing  to  go,"  &c.;  aud  we  doubt 
his  purified  spirit  has  joined  the  Saviour,  whom  he  1< 
in  those  mansions  where  none  can  say,  "  I  am  sick. 

,  on  the  19th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1859,  Mart,  th 

of  Joel  Gilbert,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
allot  Southland  Particular  and  Plymouth  Monthly 
ing,  Ohio,  aged  about  thirty-five  years.  This  dearF 
was,  from  early  life,  exemplary  and  consistent,  atta 
to  our  religious  Society,  and  concerned  for  the  suj 
of  its  doctrines  and  testimonies.  She  left  a  large  ( 
of  friends  to  lament  htr  loss,  but  with  the  consul..: 
believing,  that  her  removal  was,  through  the  meri  \ 
in  Christ  Jesus,  to  a  mansion  of  eternal  rest  and  i 
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Ancient  Bashan   anil   the 

(Coucluiled  from  pa^e  5; 

At  last,   beint;  in  great  suffe; 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Cities  of  Og. 


[n 


for  want  of 
iter,  we  were  forced  to  return  to  the  Hauran, 
d  were  received  with  many  congratulations  by 
e  chief  of  the  Druzcs  at  Shuhba,  who,  from  the 
iirth  of  time  we  had  been  away,  had  begun  to 
lagine  that  something  had  befallen  us.  Our 
xt  journey  was  among  the  mountains  of  the 
auran,  and  along  the  whole  of  their  eastern  bor- 
great  part  of  which  was  new  ground, 
mong  the  mountains  we  found  some  old  cities  of 
nsiderable  size  and  importance.  But  then  came 
s  journey  we  had  so  much  desired  to  make 
nong  the  old  cities  east  and  south  of  Salcah.  We 
all  not  give  here  any  account  of  the  expedition 
self,  but  merely  mention  that  we  were  successful 

accomplishing  a  journey  among  these  long- 
jserted  places.  And  although  we  ran  some  risk, 
Dth  from  the  faithlessness  of  an  Arab  tribe  south 
:'  Bozrah  in  whom  wc  had  trusted,  and  subse- 
lently  while  with  the  Druzes,  from  the  attacks  of 
her  Arab  tribes,  we  were  amply  rewarded  for  all 
le  trouble  and  privations  we  incurred,  so  deeply 
iterestiug  was  it  to  wander  among  these  ancient 
ties  of  Moab.  We  have  purposely  glanced  over, 
I  a  very  rapid  manner,  the  actual  details  of  our 
avels,  both  because  we  consider  that  a  narrat 
F  a  journey  would  here  be  out  of  place,  and  those 
ho  arc  really  interested  in  seeing  the  full  relation 
f  these  travels  may  do  so  by  consulting  the  Jour- 
al  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  which  an 
ccount  of  our  researches  will  appear — and  because 
ur  object  in  this  Essay  was  especially  to  bring  for 
ard  as  much  as  possible  results  which  have  been 
btaincd,  and  not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
leans  by  which  they  were  obtained. 

It  was  only  because  the  Hauran  was  such  a 
;rra  incognita  that  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
ive  some  sketch  of  the  travels  of  Burckhardt,  sc 
a  to  render  what  we  are  about  to  say  more  intel 
gible. 

The  results,  then,  to  which  all  the  researches  of 
ravellers  in  these  countries  have  led,  are,  that  in 
he  country  south-east  of  Damascus,  called  the 
Jauran,  numerous  cities  of  great  size,  and  in  a 
state  of  preservation,  are  still  standing.  Cities 
»hich  every  traveller  who  Las  seen  them  has  felt 


convinced  to  be  of  a  very  high  anliiiuity  ;  they  are 
not  mere  sites,  in  many  cases  not  oven  ruins,  but 
are  still  standing  almost  uninjured.  The  streets 
are  perfect,  the  houses  perfect,  the  walls  perfect, 
d,  what  seems  most  astonishing,  even  the  stone 
doors  are  still  seen  hanging  on  their  hinges,  so 
little  impression  has  been  made  during  these  many 
centuries  on  the  hard  and  durable  stone  of  which 
they  were  built.  We  have  described  elsewhere  our 
amazement  on  first  beholding  these  massive  struc- 
tures, so  unlike  any  other  buildings  which  we  have 
seen,  or  even  heard  of.  And  we  could  not  help 
being  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  had  we  never 
known  anything  of  the  early  portion  of  Scripture 
history  before  visiting  this  country,  we  should  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  its  original  in- 
habitants, the  people  who  had  constructed  these 
great  cities,  were  not  only  a  powerful  and  mighty 
tion,  but  individuals  of  greater  strength  than 
ourselves.  But  when  we  consider  that  this  Ilau- 
eally  the  ancient  land  of  Bashan,  of  which 
we  are  told  so  much  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  whose 
nhabitants  we  read  such  marvellous  things — when 
we  recollect  that  when  the  Israelites  came  out  of 
Egypt  and  conquered  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan,  it 
said  that  he  had  threescore  walled  cities,  and 
ill  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
d  bars,  besides  unwalled  cities  a  great  many;" 
d  that  these  were  the  cities  which  were  built  by 
the  Rephaim  in  times  long  before  Og — and,  fur- 
thermore, when  we  find,  from  the  account  in  Deu- 
teronomy, that  such  numbers  of  cities  are  said  to 
have  existed  within  so  small  a  space,  that  we  quite 
how  the  country  could  have  been  so  thickly 
populated,  yet  that  this  same  crowding  together  of 
the  towns  is  one  of  the  first  peculiarities  which  wc 
remark  on  visiting  the  Hauran  at  the  present  day 
— and,  lastly,  when  we  find  existing  among  some 
of  the  towns  of  the  Hauran  the  very  names  by 
which  the  old  cities  of  Bashan  were  called, — we 
cannot  help  being  convinced  that  in  these  old  citie 
of  stone  we  have  before  us  the  cities  of  the  giant 
Rephaim,  the  cities  of  Og,  which  have  stood  now 
so  many  centuries,  and  will  still  stand  as  lastinj 
monuments  to  all  posterity  of  the  conquest  of 
Bashan,  through  the  assistance  given  to  his  chosen 
people  by  the  God  of  Israel. 

But  the  cities  east  and  south  of  the  Hauran 
which  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to 
visit,  were  not  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bashan 
Of  tbc  eastern  ones,  those  about  the  Safah  and  in 
the  stony  region  El-Harrah,  we  seem  to  have  no 
historical  account  wh;itever.  Even  the  Arab  his- 
torians, as  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  ascer 
tain,  make  no  mention  of  these  cities  of  the  East- 
ern desert ;  so  that  for  many  centuries  we  may 
presume  they  have  remained  without  inhabitants 
Like  the  cities  of  Bashan,  they  were  no  doubt  built 
by  the  old  Rephaim.  Tlae  houses  are  of  the  same 
constructure  as  the  houses  in  the  Hauriin,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  all  Greek  inscriptions  among  the 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  they  never  formed 
portion  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  in  their  stead 
wo  found  iuscriptions  in  this  mystic  character, 
which,  to  whatever  class  of  language  they  belong, 
are  decidedly  very  ancient  indeed,  and  may  lead 


us  one  da}',  when  we  shall  be  able  to  decipher 
them,  to  some  further  knowledge  of  these  coun- 
tries and  of  their  early  inhabitants.  Lastly,  the 
cities  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Hauran, 
hich  wc  likewise  for  the  first  time  explored  in 
our  journey  last  year,  and  which  are  decidedly 
among  the  most  perfect  and  most  interesting  of 
them  all,  were  the  cities  which  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Aretos,  and  the 
cities  to  which  special   allusion  is  made  by  Jere- 

h.  In  his  time  the  whole  country  east  of  Judea, 
as  far  north  as  Bashan,  went  by  the  name  of 
Moab  ;  and  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  prophecies, 
both  of  Jeremiah  and  of  Isaiah,  to  see  what  a 
dreadful  threat  was  spoken  against  the  cities  of 
Moab. 

Perhaps,  of  all  those  which  wc  saw  in  our 
journey,  none  struck  us  more  than  the  large  towns 
in  the  plain  south  and  south-east  of  Salcah.  Among 
them  there  was  one  in  particular  which  made  an 
impression  on  us  we  shall  never  lose — it  was  Um- 
"  Jemal,  the  ancient  Bcth-Gamul,  a  very  large 
city,  and  to  be  compared  almost  with  the  mo  lern 
Jerusalem.  It  was  very  perfect ;  and  as  wc  walk- 
ed about  among  the  streets,  and  entered  every 
house,  and  opened  the  stone  doors,  and  saw  the 
rooms  as  if  they  had  but  just  beeu  left,  and  then 
thought  that  we  were  actually  in  the  private  dwell- 
ings of  a  people  who  for  two  thousand  years  had 
"  ceased  to  be  a  people,"  we  felt  a  kind  of  awe, 
and  realized  in  a  manner  that  we  never  perhaps 
could  feel  elsewhere,  how  perfectly  every  tittle  of 
God's  Word  is  carried  out;  and  whether  it  be  a 
blessing  that  is  spoken  or  a  curse,  it  continues  to 
be  so — nothing  is  remitted  until  all  be  fulfilled. 
These  cities  of  Moab,  which  are  still  so  perfect  that 
they  might  again  be  inhabited  to-morrow,  have 
been  during  many  centuries  unpeopled.  The  land 
about  them,  rich  and  fi-uitful  as  any  in  Syria,  has 
long  ceased  to  produce  aught  but  shrubs  and  herbs, 
the  food  of  the  camel  and  the  antelope. 

The  sound  of  the  rejoicing  at  harvest  time,  and 
the  song  of  the  grape  gatherers,  has  long  since  died 
away  ;  and  for  centuries  these  old  cities,  which 
were  once  the  scene  of  so  much  life  and  so  much 
rejoicing,  have  been  still  ;  and  no  .sound,  save  the 
cry  of  wild  animals,  has  been  heard  in  them. 

How  wonderfully  true  are  these  words  : — 

"  Moab  is  destroyed  !  Give  wings  unto  Moab, 
that  it  may  floe  and  get  away;  for  the  cities 
thereof  shall  be  desolate,  without  any  to  dwell 
therein. 

"  Moab  is  spoiled,  and  gone  out  of  her  cities. 

"  Moab  is  confounded,  and  judgment  is  come 
upon  the  plain  country. 

"  Upon  Bcth-Gamul,  .  .  .  and  upon  Kcrioth, 
and  upon  Bozrah,  and  upon  all  the  cities  of  the 
land  of  Moab  far  and  near,  the  horn  of  Moab  is 
cut  ofi",  and  his  arm  is  broken,  saith  the  Lord." 

Again,  in  all  this  country  there  is  now  no  fruit 
except  at  Salcah,  where  there  are  some  wild  vines 
and  pomegranates  and  figs,  but  before  they  are 
quite  ripe  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  plunder  theiiK 
Is  not  tliis  predicted  ? 

"  The  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits 
and  upon  thy  vintage. 
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"  And  joy  and  gladness  is  talcen  from  the  plen- 
tiful field,  and  from  the  laud  of  Moab. 

"  And  I  have  cau;ed  wine  to  fail  from  the  wine 
presses ;  none  shall  cry  with  shouting ;  their  shout- 
ing shall  be  no  shouting. 

"  And  Moab  tball  be  destroyed  from  being  a 
people,  because  he  hath  magnified  himself  against 
the  Lord. 

'■  Woj  unto  thee,  0  Moab  !  ...  for  thy  sons 
arc  taken  captives,  and  thy  daughters  captives 

Can  we  have  stronger  evidence  of  the  accurate 
fulfi!meiit  of  prophecy  than  by  comparing  what  we 
see  in  this  country  with  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
spoken  two  thous;md  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

\Vhen  he  spake  those  words,  Moab  was  power 
fill  and  proud,  and  laughed  at  the  thought  of  what 
he  said.  They  cried,  "  We  are  strong  and  mighty, 
and  no  enemy  can  overcome  us  !  How  say  ye 
are  mighty,  and  strong  men  for  the  war  ?  We 
have  heard  of  the  pride  of  Moab  (he  is  exceedingly 
proud),  his  loftiness  and  his  arrogancy  and  hi 
pride  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart." 

We  remarked  upon  the  condition  of  the  cities 
being  still  so  perfect  that  they  might  at  any  time 
be  re-inhabited.  May  not  this  be  referred  to  in 
the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  when,  after  pro- 
nouncing all  these  many  curses,  these  words  simply 
are  added  :  "  Yet  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity 
of  Moab  in  the  latter  days,  saith  the  Lord.  Thus 
far  is  tbe  judgment  of  Moab." 

Is  it  not  then,  indeed,  true,  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  geography  of  these  countries  may  furnish  us 
with  arguments  which  no  one  can  gainsay? 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  these  records  of  the  past 
had  been  c  irefuUy  preserved  with  a  special  de- 
sign ?  IIow  many  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  founded,  destroyed,  and  founded  again, 
and  then  a  second  time  swept  away,  so  that  the 
very  spot  where  they  stood  has  long  since  been 
forgotten  ?  And  might  not  this  as  well  have  hap- 
pened in  Bashan  as  elsewhere?  Or  may  we  not 
rather  suppose  that  tliese  cities  have  been  suffered 
to  remain,  though  for  centuries  hidden  from  tbe 
gaze  of  njan,  in  anticipation  of  a  day  when  men 
should  begin  to  doubt  the  history  of  past  times  as 
recorded  in  Scripture — when  doubt  growing  into 
utter  infidelity  should  lead  men  not  only  to  dis- 
trust all  revelation  themselves,  but  to  attempt  to 
inoculate  others  with  their  scepticism  ;  and  then, 
when  most  required  as  witnesses  to  the  Truth, 
these  old  places  could  be  again  called  forth  to  give 
their  silent  but  all-convincing  testimony  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  God's  Word  ? 

Such  has  literally  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
Nineveh  and  these  old  cities  of  Bashan.  Sixty 
years  ago  they  were  alike  unknown. 

The  researches  at  Nineveh  have  brought  for- 
ward the  strongestconfirmationof  the  truth  of  that 
portion  of  Scripture  which  refers  to  Assyria  ;  and 
farther  researches  will,  no  doubt,  yield  additional 
proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  two  histories— that 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  derived  from 
the  inscriptions  on  cylinders  and  monuments. 

And  the  explorations  of  Seetzen  in  the  Hauriln 
led  in  the  same  way  to  the  discovery  of  cities  the 
knowledge  of  whose  existence  gives  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  an  earlier  portion  of 
Scripture. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  casual  notice 
of  an  obscure  village  would  ever  have  been  of  vital 
importance  ? 

And  yet  so  it  is.  Some  little  spot  once  inhabit- 
ed by  a  wicked  people,  and  from  which  no  good 
perhaps  ever  came  in  its  day,  may  now  be  the 
means  of  so  clearly  showing  the  truth  of  a  page  of 
Scripture  history  as  may  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
many.    And  thus  a  name  which  long  ago  was  only 


known  as  a  name  of  reproach,  may  in  these  later 
times  bring  with  it  a  blessing.  80"  wonderful  a 
compensation  is  there  in  God's  works — so  wonder- 
fully does  he  make  all  things  work  for  good  ! 

We  will  now  conclude  with  the  hearty  wish  that 
what  we  have  said  in  these  pages  may  give  some 
interest  in  this  remarkable  country,  and  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  early  portion  of  Scripture  his- 
tory. We  are  well  aware  of  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  ;  but  we  may 
still  hope  that  some  things  may  be  found  which 
may  serve  as  hints  to  be  followed  out,  and  be  the 
means  of  inducing  others  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  connection  with  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  C.  C.  G. 


Iliimililj,  Kighteonsness  and  Koliness. 

Dear  Friends. — Prize  your  heavenly  calling,  by 
which  ye  are  called  into  holiness  and  righteousness, 
without  which  no  one  shall  see  the  Lord.  Let 
your  conversation  be  as  becometh  the  Gospel, 
the  holy  power  of  God,  which  is  the  Go.spel  of 
Christ,  the  Holy  One,  who  sufi'ered  by  the  unholy 
ones.  Keep  in  the  lowly  mind,  and  the  huaiility 
of  Christ,  that  the  fruits  of  your  good  conversation, 
Lind  translation  and  regeneration  may  appear  in 
your  lives,  as  a  people  redeemed  from  the  pleasures 
of  the  flesh,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  beg- 
garly lusts;  and  that  ye  may  attain  the  promise 
of  the  etemiil  God,  the  power  of  the  Truth  through 
the  Word  in  the  heart,  the  hidden  man,  and  ob- 
tain victory  over  that  which  was  against  your  souls. 
Through  this  ye  may  be  adorned,  preserved,  and 
kept  from  that  which  is  not  of  the  Father,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  in  the  simplicity  and  innocency  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, over  all  subtlety  and  deceit ;  and  may  esteem 
nothing  in  comparison  of  that  which  is  of  God,  and 
Him  above  all,  through  Christ,  the  light,  the  Truth, 
the  power  of  God  manifested  in  you.  And  keep 
out  of  all  false  liberties,  and  that  which  would  lead 
you  out  of  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  in  that  ye  will  be 
preserved  in  the  sense  of  the  power  and  the  Truth 
of  God  in  your  own  hearts.  In  that,  every  one 
watch,  through  which  knowledge  and  virtue  are 
ministered  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God.  Keep 
out  of  all  that  tends  to  strife  and  whisperings,  baek- 
bitings  and  tattlings,  which  draw  from  the  witness, 
watch  and  fear  of  God  within,  and  leaven  into  the 
fleshly  lusts  and  nature.  Then  that  judges,  and 
yet  is  in  the  same  thing  for  which  he  judges  others, 
which  nature  and  judgment  are  all  for  condemna- 
tion. 

So  be  wise,  and  keep  your  first  love ;  break  not 
wedlock  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  keep  your 
first  habitation  ;  keep  your  garments  clean,  for 
such  as  do  so  are  blessed,  that  ye  may  shine  as 
lights  to  the  world,  and  be  examples  in  virtue, 
righteousness  and  holiness;  walking  in  the  Truth 
in  all  patience  and  cjuietness ;  looking  beyond  all 
hills  and  mountains,  at  the  Lord,  your  strength, 
and  Christ  Jesus  the  conqueror,  that  ye  may  be  a 
good  savour  to  the  Lord,  having  salt  in  yourselves. 
Let  your  lamps  be  burning  and  your  lights  shining, 
and  then  ye  will  see  over  all  the  unsavoriness 
that  is  in  Adam's  family  in  the  fall;  you  who  live 
in  Christ,  the  power  of  God  that  never  fell,  and 
keep  marriage  with  Him,  the  holy  One,  the  just 
One,  the  Light,  the  Truth,  and  power  of  God,  who 
makes  an  end  of  all  unholiness.  Walk  in  righteous- 
ness, that  your  feet  may  be  kept  in  the  way  of 
peace.  Keep  your  tongues,  and  hands,  and  bodies, 
and  lips,  and  minds,  and  words  out  of  all  that  would 
defile  and  corrupt  you,  and  bring  you  under  the 
indignation  and  wrath  of  God,  and  his  hand  to 


be  turned  against  you.  Keep  in  his  fear  and  in 
Truth,  which  ye  at  first  received,  for  Truth  l^ 
changes. 

Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  then  the  lusts  of  1 
flesh  will  not  be  fulfilled  ;  strife  is  kept  out,  a: 
that  which  would  be  high,  through  which  co 
strife  and  wars.  So  keep  your  fellowship  in  I 
Spirit,  in  which  is  the  unity  and  bond  of  peat 
and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  will  appear,  righteo 
ness,  holiness,  goodness,  peace,  soberness  and  gi  '. 
tleness,  chastity  and  virtue;  through  which  ye  m 
have  fruit  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  relieve  '; 
tick  and  poor.  For  the  uutruitful  walk  not  in  ■ 
Spirit,  and  bear  no  fruit,  and  so  the  curse  con: 
and  briars  and  misery.  Eye  the  Lord  God  in 
things  in  the  spirit,  who  is  a  Spirit ;  in  that 
may  distinguish  his  things,  and  the  things  that 
of  yourselves,  what  is  of  men  and  what  is  of  G 
what  to  keep  alive  aud  what  must  die.  So  be  o 
dient  to  the  good  power  of  God  that  hath  quickei  it 
you,  and  live  in  it,  that  ye  may  die  no  more, 
that  gives  you  life.  They  that  are  made  alive,  sfc 
die  again,  are  twice  dead,  come  to  be  plucked 
by  the  roots ;  such  lie  dead  upon  the  earth  s 
corrupt  it. 

Let  not  visible  things  draw  you  away  from  i' 
Lord.  Do  not  mind  the  body  more  than 
Lord  ;  do  not  forsake  the  Lord,  but  be  of  g( 
faith  in  the  Truth  of  God,  and  live  in  it;  tl 
ye  live  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  your  way,  w 
is  your  teacher,  who  is  your  prophet,  your  prin 
the  Bishop  of  your  immortal  souls,  Christ  ti 
never  fell,  never  changed,  and  never  will  chant 
Here  ye  come  into  the  Seed,  the  top-stone,  tha'> 
set  a-top  of  the  world  and  before  the  world  w 
who  will  remain  when  the  world  is  gone;  w 
was  full  of  grace  and  Truth,  and  virtue  aud  life ; 
whom  grace  conies  that  brings  salvation,  who  is 
Teacher  of  every  one  of  you  in  yourselves.  1 
know  Chri.-t,  the  Head  and  salvation,  in  wh 
there  is  peace  and  no  condemnation,  for  the  C' 
demnation  is  upon  them  who  are  out  of  the  lig 
Aud  so  live  in  unity  in  the  light,  in  which  ye  hi 
peace,  and  love  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  c 
another.     1653.  G.  P. 

Superjluilics. — Friends,  in  early  times,  refus 
on  a  religious  piineiple,  to  make  or  trade  in  sup 
fluities,  of  which  we  have  many  testimonies  on 
cord ;  but  for  want  of  faithfulness,  some,  wh.  t: 
examples  were  of  note  in  our  Society,  gave 
from  which  others  took  more  liberty.  Memb 
of  our  Society  worked  in  superfluities,  and  bou; 
and  sold  them  ;  aud  thus  dimness  of  sight  ca 
over  many ;  at  length,  Friends  got  into  the  use 
some  superfluities  in  dress,  and  in  the  furniture 
their  houses;  which  hath  spread  from  less  to  mo 
till  superfluity  of  some  kinds  is  common  among 

In  this  declining  state,  many  look  at  the 
ample  of  others,  and   too   much  neglect  the  ptliiit 
feeling  of  Truth.     Of  late  years,  a  deep  exercj  ti 
hath  attended  my  mind,  that  Friends  may  dig  de    :;; 
may  carefully  cast  forth  the  loose  matter,  and 
down  to  the  Rock,  the  sure  foundation,  aud  thiiu 
hearken  to  that  Divine  voice  which  gives  a  chfifll 
and  certain  sound ;  and  I  have  felt  in  that  wh  i\  f 
doth  not  deceive,  that  if  Friends  who  have  kno  j 
the  truth,  keep  in  that  tenderness  of  heart, 
all  views  of  outward  gain  are  given  up,  and  tht 
trust  is  only  in  the  Lord,  he  will  graciously  leliifs 
some   to  be  patterns  of  deep  self-denial  in  thiiUs 
relating  to  trade  and  handicraft  labour ;  and  oth  i 
who   have  plenty  of  the  treasures  of  this  worl 
will  be  examples  of  a  plain,  frugal  life,  and  p | 
wages   to   such   as   they  may  hire,  more   liberal 
than    is   now   customary  in    some    places. — Jo\ 
Woolimin, 
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For  "  Tho  Friend." 

^re  we  heart-believers  in  the  existence  of  an  in- 
ble,  supreme,  Omnipresent  Being,  who  will 
il  the  promise  of  adding  all  necessary  temporal 
igs  to  the  faith  of  those  who  seek  tirst  thi 
^dom  of  heaven  and  its  righteou^^ness '.'  or  do 
imagine  that  a  certain  lino  of  action  must  of 
essity,  leaving  Providence  out  of  the  question, 
duce  such  and  such  results,  while  at  the  same 

I  confess  a  literal  belief  in  his  all-suflSciency  ? 

the  soul-absorbing  avidity  with  which 
iiy  are  pursuing  the  bubbles  of  this  world,  and 
ing  up  their  treasure  here,  practically  nullifies 
high  profession  of  religion  some  such  are  making. 
y  may  verily  be  said  to 

"  Seek  Ilim  den(i  in  Golgotba, 
Who  lives  iu  lieiiveii," 

in  the  hearts  of  all  his  obedient  children, 
spend  their  strength  for  that  which  perishes 
h  the  using,  notwithstanding  they  may  once  or 
36  in  the  week  spare  an  hour  or  two  for  the 
fessed  object  of  worshipping  the  source  of  all 
:r  comforts. 

\!hejearju/,  as  remarked  by  a  dear  Friend  in  a 
1  number  of  this  paper,  will  indeed  have  their 
t  with  those  who  commit  the  worst  of  crimes. 
Is  is  a  home-truth,  practical  and  arousing.  But 
n  we  consider  whither  we  are  journeying,  and 
v  short  the  journey  is,  we  see  that  nothing  but 
ne-truths  are  capable  of  giving  satisfaction.  If 
ask  in  faith,  we  shall  receive  Christ's  spirit, 
!ch  if  we  have  not  we  are  none  of  his.  That  we 
ss  it,  will  be  known  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
rid,  by  our  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
19,  goodness,  faith,  meekness  and  temperance, 
no  of  these  fruits  can  ever  be  gathered  from  wild 
pe  vines,  thistles,  or  any  other  than  Christ,  the 
ng  vine,  wherein  his  dependent  children  abide, 
'eutli  Month  18th,  1859. 


Facts  Concerninj  Wood  and  Coal. 
The  most  common  and  widely  distributed  de- 
"ption  of  fuel  is  wood.  When  recently  felled  it 
isists  chieHy  of  woody  fibre,  sap  and  water.  The 
ody  fibre  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
d  oxygen ;  both  it  and  the  sap  are  combustible — 
it  is,  are  capable,  at  a  high  temperature,  of  com- 
ing rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
d  forming  gaseous  compounds.  It  is  in  the  act 
this  formation  that  heat  is  generated.  The 
antity  of  water  in  wood  varies  greatly  with  the 
iTi.  of  tree,  and  with  the  time  of  jear  when  it  is 
led,  it  being  least  in  winter.  As  the  water  is 
t  combustible,  but  must  be  got  rid  of  at  the  ex- 
nso  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  parts  which  are 
"t  is  obviously  desirable  to  store  the  wood  in  a 
y  and  airy  situation  before  using  it  as  fuel.  By 
is  means  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  wood 
ve  been  known  to  lose  twenty  pounds  weight  in 
:q  or  twelve  months.  Wood,  as  commonly  used 
r  fuel,  contains  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
iter.  Wood  also  contains  earthy  and  alkaline 
Its  in  the  proportion  of  one-thirtieth  to  one-seven- 
ith,  and  these  remain  as  an  incombustible  ash. 
Wood  is  distinguished  from  all  other  fuel  by  the 
.luable  property  of  reproduction,  and  also  by  the 
ct  that  it  often  passes  through  the  various  stages 
beauty  and  utility  to  man  before  it  becomes  con- 
irted  into  fuel.  The  heating  power  of  wood  is 
insiderable,  in  consequence  of  its  excess  of  hydro- 
m,  which,  in  burning  and  forming  water,  re- 
lires  for  equal  weights  three  times  as  much  oxy- 
;n  as  the  carbon  does  in  forming  carbonic  acid  ; 
id  it  gives  out  in  burning  nearly  four  times  more 
:at  than  the  carbon.  The  lighter  woods  contain 
ore  hydrogen  than  the  heavier,  so  that  they  burn 


with  flame  longer  than  they  incandesce  as  char- 
coal ;  they  also  burn  more  easily  and  give  out  their 
heat  more  quickly  than  the  hard  woods.  During 
the  combustion  of  wood  its  volatile  parts  undergo 
some  complicated  chemical  changes. 

The  fuel,  however,  iu  every  respect  the  most  in- 
teresting is  coal.  It  is  pre-eminently  valuable  for 
giving  light  and  heat.  la  regard  to  its  origin  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  known,  how 
ever,  that  coal  beds,  or  strata,  lie  among  those  of 
gravel,  sand,  chalk,  clay.  Sec,  which  form  a  great 
part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  and  have 
been  evidently  accumulated  during  remote  ages  by 
the  agency  of  "  moving  water'' — similar  to  accu- 
mulations now  in  process  of  formation  at  the 
mouths  of  all  great  rivers,  and  in  the  bottoms  of 
lakes  and  seas.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  when 
these  strata  had,  by  long  contact  and  pressure,  be 
solidified  into  a  rocky  crust  to  the  earth,  this  crust, 
by  sub.sequent  convulsions  of  nature,  of  which 
numerable  other  proofs  remain,  has  been  in  various 
parts  broken  and  heaved  up  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  so  as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  or 
habitable  land — in  some  places  appearing  as  lofty 
mountains,  in  others  as  extended  plains.  In  many 
situations  the  fracture  of  the  crust  exhibits  the  edges 
of  the  various  distinct  strata  found  in  a  given  thick- 
ness of  it.  When  the  fracture  has  the  form  of  a 
precipitous  cliff,  these  edges  appear  one  above 
another,  like  the  edges  of  piled  plank  or  books  j 
but  often  also  they  arc  met  with  in  horizontal  suc- 
cession along  a  plain,  as  the  edges  of  a  pile  of 
books  laid  upon  a  table  ;  or  they  may  be  seen  sur- 
rounding hills  of  granite,  which  protrude  through 
them.  Coal,  and  other  precious  minerals,  were 
first  discovered  at  the  fractures  of  such  strata,  and 
by  the  continued  digging  of  the  strata  or  veins  the 
vast  excavations  called  mines  have  been  gradually 
formed.  When  it  was  at  last  di.-iCovered  that  the 
mineral  strata  occur  every  where,  in  nearly  the 
order  or  succession,  so  that  the  exposure  of  a 
portion  of  one  stratum  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
other  strata  being  near,  the  operations  of  the  miner 
become  of  much  surer  result. 

Before  the  discovery  of  coal  mines,  or  the  inven- 
n  of  cheap  means  of  working  them,  wood  was 
Qcrally  used  as  fuel,  and  in  many  sections  it  still 
continues  to  be  used.  Coal,  however,  for  many 
purposes,  answers  much  better  than  wood  ;  but  in 
fact  the  two,  although  in  appearance  so  different, 
are  in  their  ultimate  composition  very  nearly  allied. 
They  both  have  for  their  basis  or  chief  ingredient 
the  substance  known  as  carbon,  and  for  their  chief 
other  ingredient  the  substance  called  hydrogen, 
hich,  when  separated,  exists  in  the  form  of  air  or 
gas.  The  hydrogen  is  easily  driven  away  or  vola- 
tilized from  either  coal  or  wood  by  heating  in  a 
close  place  ;  and  when  it  is  caught  and  preserved 
it  forms  gas  for  illumination.  What  remains  of 
coal,  after  being  so  treated,  is  the  substance  called 
coke;  and  what  remains  of  wood,  similarly  treated, 
is  the  substance  called  charcoal — both  being  nearly 
pure  carbon,  but  differing  as  to  the  states  of  com- 
pactness. 

A  substance  which,  like  coal  or  wood,  cheaply 
answers  the  purpose  of  producing  great  heat  and 
ht,  is  called  fuel,  and  the  phenomenon  of  that 
production  is  called  combustion.  It  has  been  as- 
certained by  scientific  investigation,  that  in  every 
instance,  combustion  is  merely  an  appearance 
which  accompanies  the  mutual  action,  when  very 
intense,  of  two  substances  in  the  act  of  forming  an 
intimate  or  chemical  union.  Where  that  act  is 
less  energetic  the  heat  produced  is  less  intense,  and 
there  is  no  light.  Thus,  water  and  sulphuric  acid, 
when  mixing,  produce  great  heat,  but  no  light. 
Water  and  quicklime  produce  still  greater  heat ; 


sufEcient,  it  is  known,  to  Fct  fire  to  a  ship  in  which 
the  mixture  unfortunately  occurs.  It  is  an  occur- 
rence of  the  same  kind  when  heat  is  evolved  from 
uu  acid  dissolving  a  metal  j  and  it  is  still  of  the 
."ainc  kind  when  a  mass  of  coal  or  wood  in  a  fire- 
grate is,  with  the  appearance  of  cumbustion,  un- 
ilergoing  solution  iu  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  this  last  case,  however,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fuel  is  by  the  very  intense  action, 
raised  so  much  that  the  fuel  becomes  incandescent 
or  luminous;  an  appearance  assumed  by  every  sub- 
stance, whether  burning  or  not — of  a  stone,  for  in- 
stance, or  piece  of  metal — when  heated  beyond  the 
temperature  indicated  by  eight  hundred  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  therniomeler.  The  inferior  de- 
grees of  such  ineaudeseeiice  are  called  red  heat,  the 
superior  degrees  white  heat.  The  reason  why  any 
strongly-heated  body  throws  out  light  cannot  be 
exphiined.  M'hen  a  quantity  of  wood  or  coal  hati 
been  burnt  to  ashes  iu  a  confined  portion  of  air,  the 
whole  of  the  fuel  vanished  from  view,  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  air  as  salt  is  held  in  water,  and  is 
again  recoverable  by  the  art  of  the  chemist.  The 
phenomenon  of  common  fire,  or  combustion,  then, 
is  merely  the  fuel  being  cheniically  dissolved  in 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  fuel  has  nothing 
volatile  in  it,  as  is  true  of  pure  carbon,  and  nearly 
true  of  coke  and  charcoal,  it  burns  with  the  appear- 
ance of  rod  hot  stones  ;  but  if  there  be  au  ingre- 
dient, as  hydrogen,  which,  on  being  heated,  readily 
assumes  the  form  of  air,  that  ingredient  dilates  be- 
fore burning,  and  in  the  act  produces  the  more 
bulky  incandescence  called  flame. 

There  is  a  curious  chain  of  links  which  connects 
living  coal  with  dead  coal.  First,  there  is  peat, 
consisting  of  various  kinds  of  plants  and  moss,  im- 
bedded and  pressed  together  into  a  mass,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  or  both,  and 
perhaps  heat,  for  unnumbered  centuries.  Then 
I  here  is  lignite,  formed  in  nearly  the  same  way 
from  trunks  of  trees,  and  accumulated  in  layers  of 
vast  thickness  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Next  comes  jet,  which  appears  to  be  a 
peculiar  variety  of  vegetable  matter  brought  almo-t 
to  a  bituminous  state.  Then  there  is  cannel  coal, 
which  not  only  yields  the  best  and  most  abundant 
gas  for  street  lighting,  but  has  often  such  a  hard- 
ness, blackness,  and  polish  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
worked  up  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  ornaments. 
From  one  peculiar  kind  of  coal  called  Brecken- 
ridgc  coal,  a  burning  oil  is  manufactured,  which, 
by  experiment,  is  proved  to  be  quite  equal  to  .'■perm 
oil,  if  not  superior,  and  can  be  manufactured  at  a 
low  price.  Anthracite  coal  is  so  nearly  without 
gas  as  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  and  its 
intense  heat  and  freedom  from  sulphur  render  it 
exceedingly  valuable. 

The  kinds  or  differences  of  coal  depend  on  their 
comparative  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^ 
and  of  earthy  impurities  totally  incombustible. 
While  some  species  of  coal  contain  nearly  a  third 
of  their  weight  as  hydrogen,  others  have  not  a 
fiftieth  part.  The  former  kinds  are  flaming  coal, 
pleasing  in  household  fires,  and  fit  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas.  The  other  kinds  will  only  burn 
hen  in  large  quantities,  or  when  mixed  with 
ore  inflammable  coal,  and  have  no  flame.  When 
flaming  coal  is  burnt  where  a  sufiicicncy  of  oxy- 
gen cannot  pass  through  or  enter  above  the  fire,  to 
combine  with  and  consume  the  hydrogen  as  fast 
as  it  rises,  a  dense  smoke  is  given  out  consisting 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  combined  in  the  propor- 
tions which  form  a  pitchy  substance. 

The  opinion  that  coal  is  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  bitumen  has  been  objected  to  by  some  che- 
mists, on  the  ground,  that  by  no  process  hitherto 
pursued  in  analysis  has  it  been  possible  to  resolve 
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it  entirely  into  these  two  substances  ;  even  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  is  thrown 
off,  and  at  an  elevated  degree  of  heat  an  evident 
decomposition  of  the  bitumen  takes  place.  Even 
anthracite  contains  a  small  portion  of  volatile  mat- 
ter, its  component  parts  being  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen. — the  hydrogen  being  either 
combined  with  the  oxygen  to  form  water,  or  with 
a  small  portion  of  carbon  to  form  carburetted  hy- 
drogen which  exists  in  a  gaseous  state  in  the  pores 
of  the  coal.  In  bituminous  coal  the  hydrogen  is 
combined  with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  ;  the  mechanical  difference  being,  that 
the  bituminous  and  free-burning  coals,  more  par- 
ticularly, melt  by  heat  when  the  bitumen  reaches 
the  boiling  point ;  whereas  anthracite  is  not  fusi- 
ble, nor  will  it  change  its  form  until  it  is  exposed 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  temperature.  Cannel 
coal  is  found  to  contain  the  least  quantity  of  car- 
bon. 

With  reference  to  the  formation  of  coal,  it  may 
further  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that,  from  the 
presence  of  tree  ferns,  aud  palms,  and  other  plants 
which  now  grow  in  tropical  climates,  in  coal,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  at  the  period  at  which  the  coal- 
beds  were  deposited  the  temperature  of  those  parts 
of  the  world,  at  least,  was  much  greater  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  facts  which,  on  the  whole,  are  believed 
to  be  evident  in  respect  to  this  point  are,  that  coal 
is  of  vegetable  origin  ;  that  at  the  period  of  its  de- 
posit the  earth  was  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation, 
of  which,  only  a  small  portion  has  been  preserved, 
and  that  of  this  portion  all  the  species  and  several 
of  the  races  are  totally  unknown  at  the  present  day. 
From  these  data  it  is  assumed  that  coal  is  the  re- 
sult of  vegetable  substances  which  have  been 
pressed  down  through  unknown  ages  into  a  com- 
pact mass,  which  has  passed  through  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  peat  or  bog,  and  become  gradually 
consolidated  into  coal.  These  latter  views  are  en- 
tertaincd  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  geolo- 
gists in  England,  and  also  by  some  in  our  own 
country.  But  there  is  far  from  being  unanimity 
on  this  point  among  scientific  men,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  further  investigations  will  load  to 
any  more  defioite  or  generally-accepted  conclu 
sions.  The  singular  fact  of  such  vast  deposits  of 
bituminous  coal  in  England,  to  the  exclusion  of 
anthracite — and  tbe  equally  singular  fact  of  such 
immense  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  in  this  couu 
try — have  also  led  to  much  scientific  inquiry  and 
discussion. — National  Intelligencer . 


No  new  thing. — Luther  concludes  his  little  trea- 
tise with  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  extraordi- 
nary prosperity  of  the  church  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, and  for  the  failure  of  the  disgraceful  attempts 
of  its  enemies.  He  owned  there  were  some  who 
had  forsaken  the  simplicity  of  the  truth ;  but  that, 
he  said,  was  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gion. The  Jews  revolted  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
so  did  Galatia  and  Asia  from  St.  Paul.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  when  the 
world  was  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  by  fire,  there  should  nevertheless  have 
been  found  eight  persons  who  survived  the  former 
ruin,  and  three  righteous  characters  who  escaped 
from  the  latter.  "  Let  those,"  continued  he,  "  who 
please,  revolt  from  us;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
prevent  instances  of  desertion.  But  it  is  our  duty, 
after  that  men  refuse  to  listen  to  admonition,  to 
express  publicly  our  disapprobation  of  their  con- 
duct. 

"  May  the  eternal  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Je.sus  Christ  protect  us,  and  k 
profession  of  his  gospel.  Amen.' 
History. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCR.\PniCAl   SKETCHES 

Of  Jlinistcrs  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

SAMOEL   WILLSON. 

Samuel  Willson,  of  Kingwood  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  province  of  East  Jersey,  was  a  minister 
the  gospel  for  many  years.  His  labours  in  that 
line  were  well  received  by  Friends,  and  he  wa; 
much  beloved  by  them  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  dwelt.  His  life  and  conversa- 
tion were  sober,  solid  and  orderly,  being  agreeable 
to  his  ministry.  His  memorial  says,  "  He  was 
suddenly  seized  with  death,  not  lying  any  time 
sick,  so  that  he  had  no  time,  then,  to  declare  any- 
thing that  might  be  on  his  mind  to  speak  to  any  of 
his  Friends;  yet  when  we  consider  his  conduct, 
whilst  in  health  and  strength  of  body,  we  think  we 
have  sufficient  cause  to  hope  that  he  is  gone  to  en- 
joy that  immortal  crown  that  is  laid  up  for  the 
righteous." 

He  deceased  Twelfth  month  19th,  1701,  aged 
about  eighty  years. 

MARY    ROBERTS. 

Mary  Kilcop,  daughter  of  John  Kilcop,  of  tbe 
city  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  place,  about 
the  year  1633,  and  was,  by  accounts,  the  second 
child  born  in  it.  Her  father  was  a  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  she  was  educated 
in  consistency  with  its  principles.  Through  sub- 
mission to  the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  she  be- 
came convinced  of  the  Truth,  in  the  outward 
knowledge  of  which  she  had  been  instructed,  and 
as  she  grew  in  years,  she  increased  in  the  blessed 
experience  of  its  regenerating  power.  She  was  "  of 
an  innocent  behaviour,  circumspect  and  exemplary 
in  life  and  conversation,  and  a  diligent  attender  of 
religious  meetings  from  her  youth." 

She  was  married.  Seventh  month  10th,  1702,  to 
John  Roberts,  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  removed  within  the  limits  of  that 
meetinnr.  Her  exemplary  conduct  endeared  her 
to  her  Friends  of  that  meeting,  and  being  found  of 
a  good  judgment,  and  serviceable  in  the  church 
she  was,  in  the  year  1734,  appointed  an  elder 
Her  labours  in  that  appointment  were  to  "  good 
satisfaction." 

Although  she  was  in  her  advanced  age,  subject 
to  much  weakness  of  body,  yet  she  continued  dil' 
gent  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings  alma 
to  the  last,  even  when  it  appeared  that  her  strength 
was  inadequate  to  the  task.  "  She  lived  and  died 
in  good  esteem  with  her  Friends."  She  departed 
this  life,  Second  month  28th,  1762,  being  seventy 
eight  years  old. 

ELIZABETH   ESTAUGH. 

Elizabeth  Haddon  was  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Haddon,  of  the  city  of  London,  and  was 
born  there  in  the  year  1682.  Her  parents  gave 
her  a  liberal  education,  and  brought  her  up  under 
the  restraint  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Truth,  as  held  by  the 
Society  of  Friends.  She  was  blessed  with  a  large 
share  of  natural  abilities,  and  early  in  life  submit- 
ting all  to  the  government  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  she 
was  eminently  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world. 

Her  parents  proposing  to  remove  to  America 

had  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  West  Jersey,  and 

sent  over  persons   to  make  suitable   preparations 

firm  in  the  thereon,  for  their  reception.     After  this,  circum 

illj7«er"i  CAm/cA  stances  occurred,  which  induced  them  to  relinquish 

I  their  removal,  but  their  daughter  Elizabeth  felt 


her  mind  so  drawn  to  the  new  world,  that  she  was  fc 
willing  to  come  over  alone  to  their  proposed  settle- 
ment.    Her  parents  consenting,  in  the  year  1701, 
being  then  not  twenty  years  old,  she  removed  to  ; 
West  Jersey,  and  took  up  her  abode  on  the  land  L 
of  her  father,  at  a  place,  which,  after  the  name  of  ;i; 
the  settler,  was  called  Haddonfield.  | 

She  was  exemplary  in  conduct,  and  energetic  iafe: 
character,  and  soon  became  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  women's  meeting  of  discipline,  then  held  at 
Newtown.  In  the  next  year,  1702,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  that  worthy  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
John  Estaugh,  who  was  about  closing  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  America.  After  marriage  he 
settled  whh  her  at  Haddonfield,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years,  they  lived  together  in  great  harmony 
and  love.  They  were,  however,  frequently  sepa- 
rated for  the  Truth's  sake,  to  the  service  of  which 
she  freely  gave  him  up  to  travel.  She  also  several 
Limes  crossed  the  ocean  without  him,  to  see  her 
aged  parents. 

Her  great  natural  abilities  being  sanctified  bj 
Divine  grace,  qualified  her  for  acting  in  tbe  affairs 
of  Truth,  and  she  was,  says  her  memorial,  "  a  very 
serviceable  member,  particularly  in  that  of  being 
clerk  to  the  women's  meeting  for  near  fifty  years, 
to  great  satisfaction." 

She  was  "  a  sincere  sympathizer  with  the  af- 
flicted, of  a  benevolent  disposition  in  distributing 
to  the  poor,  being  desirous  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
might  be  most  profitable,  and  durable  to  them,  and 
if  possible  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what  the 
left  hand  did."  She  was  "  zealously  concerned  for 
the  maintaining  good  order  in  the  church.  Al- 
though in  much  affluence  of  this  world's  wealth,  she 
was  an  example  of  plainness  and  moderation ;  dili- 
gent in  attending  meetings  at  home,  where  her  ser 
vice  seemed  principally  to  be,  and  from  her  awful 
sitting,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  she  was  an 
humble  waiter  therein,  which  administered  edifica- 
tion to  the  solid  beholder.  Her  heart  and 
house  were  open  to  her  Friends,  whom  to  entertain 
seemed  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.  She  was 
prudently  cheerful,  and  well  knew  the  value  ol 
friendship,  and  was  therefore  careful  not  to  wound 
[her  friends],  not  to  encourage  or  countenance 
others  in  whispering  and  publishing  their  failings, 
or  supposed  weaknesses." 

During  her  last  illness,  which  continued  about 
three  months,  she  was  often  in  great  pain  of  body, 
yet  was  favoured  with  much  calmness  of  mind,  and 
sweetness  of  spirit.  This  made  the  confinement 
much  more  easy  to  herself,  and  much  more  com- 
fortable to  those  who  waited  upon  her  at  that  sea- 
son. Her  tranquil,  resigned  state,  afforded  matter 
of  encouragement  to  those  she  left  behind,  incitinj 
them  to  press  after  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  theit 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  also  might 
meet  death  with  composure,  with  faith,  and  hope, 
and  love  in  sweet  dominion. 

"  She  departed  this  life  the  30th  day  of  the 
Third  month,  1762,  as  one  falling  asleep,  full  ol 
days,  like  unto  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe."  She 
was  aged  about  eighty-two  years. 


MARr   SHOTWELL. 


Mary  Shotwell,  the  wife  of  Abraham  Shot  well,  i.ifi 
was  a  valuable  elder  of  Rahway  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings  for  wor- 1;[. . 
ship  and  discipline,  when  of  ability  of  body ; 
tender  mother,  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  a; , 
of  a  meek,  exemplary  conduct  to  her  family,  friendsftf 
and  neighbours,  a  sympathizer  with  the  afilicted,  tl 
ready  to  relieve  and  assist  when  occasion  offered,  jor 
which  gave  her  place  with  those  that  knew  her." 
Being  apprehensive  that  her  end  was  approaching,  • 
she  "  left  some  suitable  precepts  concerning  her  chil-  am 


THE    E  R  1  E  N  D. 


||:n,  for  whose  well  being  in  the  Truth  she  had 
i',;n  much  concerned. " 

[She  "  expressed  herself  resigned  to  the  Lord's 
i\,  adding  she  had  no  burden  on  her  mind."  She 
i^eased  yibt  of  Third  month,  1762,  in  the  forty- 

t  year  of  her  age.     Her  memorial  adds,  "  Till 
Lord   raises  up  and   qualifies  others  for   Ilis 

rk,  her  service  will  be  missed  in  the  church." 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 
THE  GOOD  OF  HIS  CHOSEN. 
When  Zion  to  her  promised  height  shall  win, 

A  crown  of  glory  on  her  walls  shall  be, 

Then  joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein, 

Thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody. 

Her  children,  new-born,  through  redeeming  love, 
From  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth  shall  throng 

And  their  pure  kindredship  and  faith  to  prove. 
Shall  join,  in  reverent  awe,  her  holy  song. 

For,  through  the  Saviour,  all  the  past  forgiven, 
And  following  Him  with  never-wandering  feet. 

Children  of  glory,  heirs  of  hope  and  heaven. 
Their  souls  shall  utter  melody  most  sweet. 


Praises  to  Him,  who  carried  our  afflictions, 
Who  bore  our  sorrows,  aud  who  died  to  save  ; 

And  who  now  keeps  us  by  his  love  restrictions. 
From  all  that  addeth  terror  to  the  grave. 

Praise  Him,  who  trod  for  us  the  path  of  sadness, 
Hulferod  our  sorrows  ;  dying  for  our  sin  ; 

And  through  His  offering,  opened  gates  of  gladness 
Which  all  his  sanctified  shall  enter  in. 

N. 


There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and 
I  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen." — Job,  viii.  23. 
It  is  not  in  the  upper  air. 

Where  dwelleth  human  pride  ; 
It  is  not  in  the  region,  where 
The  birds  of  heaven  abide. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words. 

(Concluded  from  page  43.) 

'iigcr. — The  physical  aud  literal  sense  of"  ca- 
'  that  is,  sharp  or  acrid,  (aigre,  aciis,)  has 
quite  departed  from  the  word ;  which,  however, 
occasionally  retained  this,  long  after  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  secondary  meaning,  which  is  its  only 
one  at  pi-eseut. 

Bees  have  this  property  by  nature,  to  find  and  suck 
e  mildest  and  best  honey  out  of  the  sharpest  and  most 
i/cr  Howers. — Holland,  I'iutarch's  Morals. 


Philosophy  with  vulture  eye 

Unaided  and  alone. 
By  intellectual  scrutiny 

This  way  hath  never  known. 

That  path — that  path — it  is  not  there, 

Not  by  the  eagle's  nest; 
'Tis  in  the  lonely  valley,  where 

The  dews  of  heaven  rest. 

Not  where  the  "  gallant  ships"  go  by, 

Nor  "galley  with  its  oars," 
Not  where  the  pleasant  pictures  lie 

Along  time's  treacherous  shores. 

That  path— that  path — Christ  knoweth  it — 

He  trod  it  all  alone 
By  wine-press  and  by  wilderness — 

The  people  there  were  none. 
Hath  He  not  shown  that  perfect  way. 

And  marked  it  with  His  blood? 
So  clear  that  none  might  go  astray — 

The  path  that  leads  to  God. 

Guard  well  thy  lips,  none,  none  can  know 
What  evils  from  the  tongue  may  flow ; 
What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word  I 

The  Head  of  the  Church. — Our  Lord  Jesus 
irist  is  the  Head  himself  of  the  church,  and  he 
ises  up  whom  he  will  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
)irit,  to  edify  the  church  according  to  his  own 
irpose ;  he  never  wished  his  fold  to  be  governed 
'  a  code  of  human  laws  and  a  book  of  canons, 
it  he  did  intend  at  the  first,  and  to  the  last  wUl 
feet  that  which  he  intended  at  the  first,  to  rule 
r  his  Spirit  the  church  which  he  purchased  with 
s  own  blood  :  "  And  all  the  churches  shall  know 
at  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  th« 
;art." — Fricstlwodaud  Clergy  unhiioicn  to  Chris- 
■xnitij. 


Formality. — It  was  observed  before,  in  the 
phrase  "common  sense,"  that  avast  number  of 
our  words  have  descended  to  us  from  abstruse 
sciences  and  speculations,  we  accepting  them  often 
iu  a  total  unconsciousness  of  the  quarter  from 
which  they  came.  Another  proof  of  this  assertion 
Is  here ;  only  as  it  was  metaphysics  then 
logic  here,  which  has  given  us  the  word.  It  is 
curious  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  "  formality," 
which  meant,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the 
essentiality,  the  innermost  heart  of  a  thing,  should 
now  mean  something  not  merely  so  different,  but 
so  opposite. 

According  to  the  rule  of  the  casuists,  the  formality  of 
prodigality  is  inordinateness  of  our  laying  out, 
bestowing  on  what  we  should  not. — VVhitlock. 

Garb. — This  is  one  of  the  many  words,  whereof 
all  the  meaning  has  run  to  the  surface.  A  man's 
dress  was  once  only  a  portion,  and  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  "garb,"  which  included  his  whole 
outward  presentment  to  other  men,  now  it  is  all. 

The  greatest  spirits,  and  those  of  the  best  aud  noble 
breeding,  are  ever  the  most  respective  and  obsequioi 
in  their  garb,  and  the  most  observant  and  grateful  : 
their  language  to  all. — Feltham,  Resolves. 

Humour — Humorous  — Humorist. —  The  four 
humours,"  in  a  man,  according  to  the  old  phy; 
Clans,  were  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy 
So  long  as  these  were  duly  mixed,  all  would  be 
well.  But  as  soon  as  any  of  them  unduly  pre 
ponderated,  the  man  became  "  humorous,''  one 
"  humour''  or  another  bearing  too  great  a  sway  in 
him.  As  such,  his  conduct  would  not  be  accord- 
ing to  the  received  rule  of  other  men,  but  have 
something  peculiar,  whimsical,  self-willed  in  it. 
In  this,  the  self-asserting  character  of  the  "  hu- 
morous'' man  lay  the  point  of  contact,  the  middle 
term,  between  the  modern  use  of  humour,  and 
the  ancient.  It  was  his  "  humour"  which  would 
lead  a  man  to  take  an  original  view  and  aspect  of 
things,  a  "  humourous"  aspect,  first  in  the  old  sense, 
aud  then  in  that  which  we  now  employ. 

Idiot. — A  word  with  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive history,  which,  however,  is  only  fully  in- 
telligible by  a  reference  to  the  Greek.  The  iHuirti 
{idiotes),  or  "  idiot,"  is  first  the  private  man,  as 
distinguished  from  the  man  sustaining  a  public 
ofi&ce  ;  then,  inasmuch  as  public  life  was  considered 
an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  man's  highest 
education,  the  untaught,  or  mentally  undeveloped, 
as  distinguished  from  the  educated  ;  and  only  after 
it  had  run  through  these  courses,  did  "  idiot"  come 
to  signify  what  it'iur,,  (idiotes),  never  did,  the  man 
whose  mental  powers  are  not  only  unexercised,  but 
deficient,  as  distinguished  from  him  in  full  posses- 
sion of  them.  This  is  the  only  employment  to 
which  we  now  put  the  word  ;  but  examples  of 
earlier  and  more  Greek  uses,  are  frequent  in  Je- 
remy Taylor  and  others. 

Christ  was  received  of  idiots,  of  the  vulgar  people,  and 
of  the  simpler  sort,  while  He  was  rejected,  despised  and 
persecuted  even  to  death,  by  the  high  priests,  lawyers, 
scribes,  doctors,  and  rabbles. — Blount. 

Lumber. — As  the  Lombards  were  the  bankers 


so  were  they  also  the  pawnbrokers  of  the  middle 
ages;  indeed,  as  they  would  often  advance  money 
on  pledges,  the  two  businesses  were  very  closely 
joined, — would  often  run  into  one  another.  Tho 
lumber"  room  was  originally  the  Lombard  room, 
or  room  where  the  Lombard  banker  and  broker 
stored  his  pledges  ;  "  lumber,"  then,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Butler,  the  pawns  and  pledges  them- 
selves. As  these  would  naturally  often  accumu- 
late here  until  they  became  out  of  date  aud  un- 
serviceable, the  steps  are  easy  to  be  traced,  by 
which  the  word  came  to  possess  its  present  meaning. 


The  lu 


an  action  falsely  laid  of  trover, 
liber  for  their  proper  goods  recover. 

Butler. 


Manure. — This  is  the  same  word  as  •'manoeuvre," 
to  work  with  the  hand  ;  and  thus,  to  till  or  culti- 
vate the  earth;  this  tillage  being  in  earlier  periods 
of  society  the  great  and  predominant  labour  of  the 
hands.  We  re-strain  the  word  now  to  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  this  cultivation,  but  our  ancestors 
made  it  to  embrace  the  whole. 

Nephew. — Ilestrained  in  our  present  use  to  tho 
son  of  a  brother  or  sister,  but  formerly  of  much 
laxer  use, — a  grandson,  or  even  a  remoter  lineal 
descendant.  Nephew,  in  fact,  has  undergone  ex- 
actly the  same  change  of  meaning  that  "  nepos," 
in  Latin,  underwent;  which  in  the  Augustan  age 
meaning  grandson,  in  the  post- Augustan  acquired 
the  signification  of  "  nephew,"  in  our  present  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word. 

Nitce. — This  word  has  undergone  the  same 
change  and  limitation  of  meaning  as  "  nephew," 
with  indeed  the  further  limitation  that  it  is  now 
applied  to  the  female  sex  alone,  to  the  daughter  of 
a  brother  or  sister,  being  once  used,  as  "  neptis" 
was  at  the  first,  for  children's  children,  male  and 
female  alike. 

Race. — (From  radix,  root.)  Racy  still  exists 
as  an  epithet  applied  to  that  which,  growing  out 
of  a  strong  and  vigorous  root,  tastes  of  that  root 
out  of  which  it  grows  ;  but  raCL-,  in  the  sense  of 
root  imparting  these  qualities,  is  not  any  longer  in 
use.  (in  this  country,  the  word  still  survives  ia 
our  race  ginger.) 

Restive — Restiveness. — Any  one  now  invited 
to  define  a  "  restive"  horse,  would  certainly  put 
into  his  definition  that  it  was  one  with  too  nmch 
motion ;  but  in  obedience  to  its  etymology,  "  res- 
tive" would  have  once  meant  one  with  too  little ; 
determined  to  continue  at  rest  when  it  ought  to  go 
forward.  Iiumobile,  lazy,  stubborn,  are  the  three 
stages  of  meaning  which  the  word  went  through, 
before  it  reached  its  fourth  and  present. 

Rcstire  or  rc^^y,' drawing  back  instead  of  going  for- 
ward, as  some  horses  do. — Phillips,  Tlie  New  World  of 
Words. 

Retaliate — Retaliation. — It  Las  fared  with  "  re- 
taliate" and  "  retaliation,"  as  it  has  with  "  resent" 
and  "  resentment,"  that  whereas  men  could  once 
speak  of  the  retaliation  of  benefits,  as  well  as  of 
wrongs,  they  only  "retaliate"  injuries  now. 

Room. — In  certain  connections  we  still  employ 
"  room"  for  place,  but  in  many  more,  having  this 
meaning  once,  it  has  it  no  longer.  Thus  the  rea- 
der, who  accepts  the  words  of  our  authorized  ver- 
sion, "  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a 
wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room,'^  (Luke, 
xiv.  8,)  according  to  the  present  use  of  "  room," 
may  easily  fall  into  a  slight  misunderstanding, 
and  imagine  to  himself  guests  assembling  in  vari- 
ous apartments,  some  more  honourable  than  others; 
and  not,  as  indeed  the  meaning  is,  taking  higher 
or  lower  places  at  one  and  tlie  same  table. 

Rummage. — This  meai.s  at  present,  in  the  look- 
ing for  one  thing,  to  overturn  and  unsettle  a  great 
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many  others.  It  is  a  sea  term,  and  signified  at 
first  to  dispose  witii  such  orderly  method,  goods  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  that  there  should  be  the  great- 
est possible  room,  or  "roomage."  The  quotation 
from  Phillips,  shows  the  word  in  the  act  of  transi- 
tion from  its  former  use  to  its  present. 

To  rummage,  (sea  term,)  to  remove  any  goods  or  lug- 
gage from  one  place  to  another,  especially  to  clear  the 
ship's  hold  of  any  goods  or  lading,  in  order  to  their  being 
handsomely  stowed  and  placed;  whence  the  word  is 
used  upon  other  occasions,  for  to  take  into,  or  to  search 
narrowly. — Phillips,  The  New  World  of  Words. 

Stajile. — A  curious  change  has  come  over  this 
word.  We  should  now  say,  cotton  is  the  great 
"  staple,"  that  is,  the  established  merchandize  of 
Manchester;  our  fathers  would  have  reversed  this, 
and  said,  Manchester  is  the  great  "  staple,''  or  es- 
tablished mart  of  cotton.  We  make  the  goods 
prepared  or  sold,  the  "  staple"  of  the  place,  they 
made  the  place  the  "  staple''  of  the  goods. 

Staple,  a  city  or  town,  where  merchants  jointly  lay  up 
their  commodities,  for  the  better  uttering  of  them  by 
the  great;  a  public  storehouse. — Phillips,  The  Neiv 
World  of  Words. 

Tarpaulin. — Not  any  longer  used,  for  sailor, 
except  in  the  shorter  form  of  "  tar." 

Treacle. — At  present  it  means  only  the  sweet 
syrup  of  molasses,  but  a  word  once  of  far  wider 
reach  and  significance,  having  come  to  us  from 
afar,  and  by  steps  which  are  curious  to  be  traced. 
They  are  these :  the  Greeks,  in  anticipation  of 
modern  homoeopathy,  called  a  supposed  antidote 
to  the  viper's  bite,  which  was  composed  of  the 
viper's  flesh,  enpiaKf,,{tlicriaca,)  from  enpiov,  {therion,) 
a  name  often  given  to  the  viper,  (Acts,  xsviii.  5  ;) 
of  this  came  the  Latin  "  theriaca,"  and  our  "  the- 
riac,"  of  which,  or  rather  of  the  Latin  form, 
"  treacle"  is  but  a  popular  corruption. 

Treacle,  a  physical  composition,  made  of  vipers  and 
other  ingredients.— Phillips,  The  New  World  of  Words. 

Uncouth. — Now  unformed  in  manner,  ungrace- 
ful in  behaviour,  but  once  simply  unknown.  The 
change  in  signification  is  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
causes  which  made  "  barbarous,"  meaning  at  first 
only  foreign,  to  have  afterwards  the  sense  of  savage 
and  wild.  Almost  all  nations  regard  with  disfa- 
vour and  dislike,  that  which  is  outlandish,  and  ge- 
nerally that  with  which  they  are  unacquainted  ; 
so  that  words  which  at  first  did  but  express  this 
fact  of  strangeness,  easily  acquire  a  further  un- 
favourable sense. 

The  vulgar  instruction  requires  also  vulgar  and  com- 
municable terms,  not  clerkly  or  uncouth,  as  are  all  these 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. — Puttenham,  The 
Art  of  English  Poetry. 


The  Beauty  of  tlie  Heavens. — How  delightful 
is  it  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  They  are 
"stretched  out  as  a  curtain  to  dwell  in!''  Not 
only  as  far  as  the  human  eye  can  see,  but  beyond 
the  remotest  boundary  which  the  highest  telescopic 
power  can  reach,  does  the  ethereal  firmament  ex- 
tend! We  can  find  no  limit,  no  boundary.  Millions 
of  miles  may  be  traversed  from  any  given  point  of 
.space,  and  still  the  heavens  appear  illimitable.  In- 
finity is  stamped  upon  them.  And  with  what  gor- 
geous splendor  and  magnificence  is  that  curtain 
adorned  !  In  every  direction  it  is  studded  with 
worlds,  suns  and  systems,  all  harmoniously  moving 
in  perfect  and  uudeviating  obedience  to  the  Al- 
mighty will.  The  soul  in  such  a  contemplation  is 
absorbed.  Earth  ceases  to  hold  us  with  its  silver 
chain.  The  niiud,  set  free  from  grovelling  pur- 
suits, mounts  up,  as  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and 


soars  away  through  immensity  of  space,  surveying, 
and  admiring  the  innumerable  revolving  orbs,  which, 
like  so  many  "crowns  of  glory"  and  "diadems  of 
beauty,"  bespangle  that  firmament  "  whose  antiquity 
is  of  ancient  days,"  and  which  so  powerfully  attest 
that  "  the  hand  that  made  them  is  divine  !" 

The  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  claims 
our  attention,  and  awakens  the  most  enrapturing 
feelings  in  the  mind.  Keason  is  compelled  to  give 
the  reigns  to  imagination,  which  tells  us  there  are 
stars  so  distant  that  their  light  has  been  shining 
since  the  creation,  and  yet,  amazingly  rapid  as 
light  travels,  no  ray  from  them  has  yet  reached  us! 

"  The  heavens  truly  declare  the  glory  of  God," 
and,  in  beholding  such  a  display  of  glory  and 
beauty,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  its  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Creator,  who  sustains, 
upholds,  and  preserves  such  myriads  of  ponderous 
revolving  bodies,  each  in  its  orbit,  moving  in  un- 
erring obedience  to  His  will. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"Ihy  Kingdom  Come,  Thy  Will  be  Done." 

In  the  endeavour  to  carry  our  points  in  religious 
society,  there  is  a  danger  of  substituting  our  own 
wills  for  Divine  direction,  whereby  the  end  for 
which  we  labour  may  be  frustrated,  and  deprive 
us  of  the  crown  of  peace,  through  unlawful  strife, 
to  the  reproach  of  a  good  profession.  It  is  one 
thing  to  see  and  know  what  is  right,  and  desire 
the  prosperity  of  it;  and  another  to  witness  the 
necessary  qualification  for  its  advancement,  through 
the  power  of  the  Seed,  which  alone  can  bruise  the 
serpent's  head — which  alone  can  enable  us  to 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  death  and  darkness. 
The  following  portraiture  of  a  disposition  which  is 
ever  an  occasion  of  harm,  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  value  their  own  peace  and 
happiness,  or  have  a  regard  for  the  good  of  society. 

"  Men  who  are  self-willed,  are,  in  their  demean- 
our, perverse  and  froward,  stiff  and  stubborn, 
with  much  inconvenience  to  others,  and  commonly 
with  more  to  themselves.  It  must  be  just  as  they 
will  have  it ;  what,  if  ten  to  one  think  otherwise  ; 
what,  if  generally,  the  wisest  men  are  agreed  tj 
the  contrary ;  what,  if  the  most  pressing  necessity 
of  affairs  do  not  admit  it ;  what,  if  public  autho- 
rity does  not  allow  it  ?  yet  so  it  must  be,  because 
they  fancy  it,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  quiet;  so 
do  they  sacrifice  the  greatest  benefits  of  society, 
public  order  and  peace,  mutual  love  and  friend- 
ship, common  safety  and  prosperity,  to  their  private 
will  and  humour." 

Oh,  this  fruit  of  self-love  !  of  what  mischief  is  it 
the  ground  !  causing  men  to  abandon  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love  for  the  exercise  of  resentment, 
vindictiveness  and  retaliation,  to  their  own  discom- 
fort, and  remorse,  and  the  harm  of  any  cause  they 
may  see  meet  to  espouse;  hindering  the  advance- 
ment of  all  that  is  good,  to  which  their  profession 
is  but  hypocrisy,  and  therefore  worse  than  useless ; 
causing  many  to  call  in  question  the  power  and 
purity  of  the  principles  by  which  they  claim  to  be 
led  and  governed  ;  seeing  that  the  anti-christian 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  party  so  predominantly  cha- 
racterizes their  movements,  as  to  destroy  all  regard 
or  sympathy  for  those  who  differ  from  them,  in 
sentiment  as  well  as  demeanour. 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  such  as  these  in  our 
Society  may  occasion  the  remark  which  has  been 
heard,  that  "  the  Quakers  think  there  are  none 
good  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  Society,"  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  unju-t,  bowever  much 
they  may  prefer  their  own  views  and  practices.  If 
in  true  Quakerism  is  comprehended  nothing  more 
or  less  than  primitive  Christianity,  it  will  surely 


give  the  lie  to  any  such  sentiment,  by  the  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  Truth  wherever  it  may  be  found 
and  all  men  as  brethren  in  the  one  great  famil 
of  man ;  and  all  of  Christ  with  whom  He  is  pleasei 
to  dwell,  seeing  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  pei 
sons,  but  "  all  who  fear  Him,  and  work  righteous 
ness,  are  accepted  with  Him." 

Let  us  take  heed  that  we  lay  not  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  a  brother,  by  causing  him  to  be 
lieve  that  our  sympathies  and  prayers  should  b 
confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  sect  or  party 
lest  through  such  a  contraction  of  view  our  wa; 
for  general  usefulness  be  closed  up,  and  we  becom 
like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  self  complacent,  and  sell 
satisfied,  rejoicing  in  our  supposed  freedom  fr 
the  faults  of  others  who  may  be  much  more  peni 
tent  and  humble  than  ourselves,  under  a  sense 
sinfulness,  and  need  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  ai- 
offended  Creator. 

It  would  be  sorrowful  indeed,  if  goodness  wa 
confined  to  a  few  who  may  seem  to  claim  for  theml, 
selves   a   superiority   over   their    brethren,  whic! 
forbids  their  association  with  them  ;  and  it  is  to  b 
hoped  that  this  is  not  the  opinion,  even  of  sucl 
and  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  even  thiL'j 
appearance  of  evil  may  be  done  away  through    ||i|. 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  drawings  of  His  lov«  f\l 


who  fain  would  bring  his  scattered  flock  into  th 
one  fold  of  righteousness  and  peace,  where  all  migL 
dwell  together  in  the  unity  and  harmony  of  th 
ever  blessed  and  unchangeable  Truth  ;  seeking  b 
his  aid  to  bear  a  united  testimony  to  the  powe 
and  universality  of  Divine  grace — to  the  necessitij;„ 
of  the  subjugatiun  of  our  own  wills,  in  order  tha  jj. 
He  whom  we  profess  to  serve,  might  "  work  in 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 

For  "The  Friend, 

The  Salt  Mines  of  Wieliczka. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  a  visit  t 
these  celebrated  mines,  from  Bayard  Taylor's  lates  r- 
publication.     The  visit  was  made  in  the  summe^j. 
of  18.58:— 

"  Every  boy  who  reads   '  The  Wonders  of  th  i 
World,'  in  the  chimney-corner,  in  the  long  wintf  fej 
evenings,  as  I  have  done,  has   heard   of  the  sa'jeu 
mines  of  Wieliezka.     The  account  of  this  subtei 
ranean  saline  world  made  a  profound  impressio.iiit 
upon  me  when  a  youngster,  and  I  diverged  a  littl  1 1, 
from  my  direct  route  on  purpose   to  visit  it.     A 
wonders  which  we  first  hear  of  in  the  dear,  seclude 
nest  of  home,  most  attract  us  after  our  wings  ha^jet 
grown   and  we  become   restless  birds  of  passage 
but  not  all  retain  the  old  magic  after  we  behold  then  pr- 
The  Maelstrom  turned  out  to  be  an  immense  es  li 
aggeration  ;  Teneriffe  and  the  Natural  Bridges 
Icononzo  lie  far  out  of  my  track,  but  here  were  th 
salt  mines  within  eight  miles  of  Cracow,   and    I, 
should  have  been  false  to  every  promise  of  yout » 
if  I  had  not  visited  them.     If '  The  Wonders  of  tb 
World'  is  still  extant,  and   some   of  my  youthft 
readers  are  acijuainted  with  the  book,  I  know  tht 
will  not  overlook  this  chapter.     Talking  is  pie 
santest  when  one  is  sure  of  an  interested  audienc  i 
beforehand 

"  In  company  with  a  professor  from  St.  Peter;  i 
burg,  we  left  Cracow  in  the  morning,  crossed  tl 
Vistula,  and  drove  eastward  through  a  low,  undtL; 
lafing  country,  covered  with  fields  of  rye,  oats,  anL,- 
potatoes.      The   village  of  Wieliezka    occupies   fc 
charming  situation  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  lond  ( 
wood-crowned   hill.     The  large  storehouse  for  t\u\.; 
salt,  the  Government  ofiices,  and  the  residences  ■  i 
the  superintendents,  on  a  slight  eminence  near  tl 
fort,  first  strike  the  eye.     After  procuring  a  perm  i 
from  the  proper  official,  we  presented  ourselves  t 


the  office,  over  the  mouth  of  the  ; 


B,  in  conipan  k{ 
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ii  five  Prussian  travellers,  two  of  them  ladies,  of  sound,)  sometimes  make  a  special  display  for 
luderiiig    German    mechanic,   who    had  the   benetit   of  the   crowned   heads  who   visit  the 
nped  out  from  Cracow  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  mines.  *  »  *  #  » 

'  A  little  further,  we  struck   upon  a  lake  four 


We  were  all  enveloped  iu  long,  coarse 
ises  of  white  linen,  and  having  bespoken  a  sup- 
of  Bengal  lights,  a  door  was  opened,  and  we 
meuoed  descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
easy  staircase,  in  a  square  shaft.  Six  boys, 
■ying  flaring  lamps,  were  distributed  among  our 
ty,  and  one  of  the  superintendents  assumed  the 
3  of  conductor. 

After   descending   210   feet,  we  saw  the  first 

IS  of  rock  salt,  in  a  bed  of  clay  and  crumbled 

Istone.     Thirty  feet  more,  and   we  were  in  a 

Id  of  salt.     Level  galleries  branched  off  from 

foot  of  the   staircase;  overhead,  a  ceiling  of 

d  salt,  under  foot,  a  floor  of  salt,  and  on  either 

dark  grey  walls  of  salt,  sparkling  here  and 

with    minute   crystals.      Lights   glimmered 

ad,  and    on  turning  a  corner  we  came  upon  a 

_  of  workmen,  some  hacking  away  at  the  solid 

r,   others  trundling   wheelbarrows  full   of   the 

ious  cubes.     Here  was  the  chapel  of  St.  An- 

3y,  the  oldest  in  the  mines,  a  Byzantine  exoa- 

on,  supported  by  columns,  with  altar,  crucifix, 

life-size  statues  of  saints,  apparently  in  black 

ble,  but  all  as  salt  as  Lot's  wife,  as  I  discovered 

jutting  my  tongue  to  the  nose  of  John  the  Bip- 

The   humid    air   of  this  upper  story  of  the 

has  damaged  some  of  the  saints;   Francis, 

cially,  is  running  away  like  a  dip-candle,  and 

jf  his  head  is  gone  except  his  chin.     The  limbs 

oseph  are  dropping  off  as  if  he  had  the  Nor- 

ian   leprosy,  and    Lawrence   has  deeper  scars 

1  his  gridiron  could  have  made,  running  up  and 

his  back.     A  Bengal  light,  burnt  at  the  altar, 

ht  into  sudden  life  this  strange  temple,  which 

iently  vanished  into  utter  darkness,  as  if  it  had 

r  been. 

I  cannot  follow,  step  by  step,  our  journey  of  two 
rs  through   the   labyrinths    of   this   wonderful 
It  is  a  bewildering  maze  of  galleries,  grand 
staircases,  and  vaulted  chambers,  where  one 
OSes  all  sense   of  distance  or  direction,  and 
ts  along  blindly  in  the  wake  of  his  conductor, 
rything  was  solid  salt,  except  whore  great  piers 
lewn   logs  had  been  built  up  to  support  some 
atening  roof,  or  vast  chasms,  left  in  quarrying, 
been   bridged   across.     As  we   descended  to 
3r  regions,  the  air  became  more  dry  and  agree- 
,  and  the  saline  walls  more  pure  and  brilliant, 
hall,  108  teet  in  height,  resembled  a  Grecian 
tre,  the  traces  of  blocks  taken  out  in  regular 
rs  representing  the  seats  for  the  spectators.  Out 
bis  single  hall  1,000,000  cwt.  of  salt  had  been 
■n,  or  enough  to  supply  the  40  millions  of  inha- 
Its  of  Austria  for  one  year. 
Two  obelisks  of  salt  commemorated  the  visit  of 
jcis  L  and   his   Empress  in  another  spacious, 
^ular  vault,  through  which  we  passed  by  means 
wooden  bridge  resting  on  piers  of  the  crystal- 
rock.     After  we  had  descended  to  the  bottom 
ais  chamber,  a  boy  ran  along  the  bridge  above 
a  burning  Bengal    light,  throwing  flashes  of 
lustre  on  the  obelisks,  on   the   scarred  walls, 
arches,  the  entrances  to  deeper  halls,  and  the 
roof,  fretted   with  the  picks   of  the  workmen. 


fathoms  deep,  upon  which  we  embarked  in  a  heavy 
square  boat  and  entered  a  gloomy  tunnel,  over  the 
entrance  of  which  was  inscribed,  (in  salt  letters,) 
'  Good  luck  to  you  !'  In  such  a  place  the  motto 
seemed  ironical.  '  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter 
here,'  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  Jlid- 
way  in  the  tunnel,  the  halls  at  either  end  were 
suddenly  illuminated,  and  a  crash  as  of  a  hundred 
cannons,  bellowing  through  the  hollow  vaults,  shook 
the  air  and  water  in  such  wise  that  our  boat  had 
not  ceased  trembling  when  we  landed  in  the  fur- 
ther hall.  *  *  *  ^  tablet  inscribed 
'  heartily  welcome!'  saluted  us  in  landing.  Finally, 
at  the  depth  of  450  feet,  our  journey  ceased,  al- 
though we  were  but  half  way  to  the  bottom.  The 
remainder  is  a  wilderness  of  shafts,  galleries,  and 
smaller  chambers,  the  extent  of  which  we  could 
only  conjecture.  We  then  returned  through  scores 
of  tortuous  passages  to  some  vaults  where  a  party 
of  men,  naked  to  the  hips,  were  busy  with  pick, 
mallet,  and  wedge,  blocking  out  and  separating 
the  solid  pavement.  The  process  is  quite  primitive, 
.scarcely  differing  from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  quarrying  granite.  The  blocks  are  first  marked 
out  on  the  surface  by  a  series  of  grooves.  One 
side  is  then  deepened  to  the  required  thickness,  and 
wedges  being  inserted  under  the  block  it  is  soon 
split  off.  It  is  then  split  transversely  into  pieces 
of  one  cwt.  each,  in  which  form  it  is  ready  for  sale. 
Those  intended  for  Russia  are  rounded  on  the 
edges  and  corners  until  they  acquire  the  shape  of 
large  cocoons,  for  the  convenience  of  transportation 
into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

CTo  be  continned.J 


Poison  in  Paper  Hangings — A  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  in  a  recent  number  of  that 
paper,  alludes  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  green 
paper  hangings.     He  says  : 

"  I  was  yesterday  consulted  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  long  suffered  from  general  ill  health.  He  has 
had  the  best  medical  advice  in  vain.  His  phy- 
sician, finding  medicine  of  no  avail,  imagined  that 
his  patient's  ailments  might  be  occasioned  by 
arsenic,  which  is  known  to  be  extensively  used  by 
paper  stainers  as  a  green  pigment  (arsenite  of  cop- 
per.) This  afternoon  I  have  analyzed  three  spe- 
cimens of  paper  taken  from  the  walls  of  diffiTcnt 
rooms,  and  also  some  of  the  dust  swept  from  th 
carpets.  In  each  of  the  papers  I  found  a  great 
quantity  of  arsenic,  and  even  the  dust  contained  a 
very  large  proportion  of  that  fearful  poison.'' 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  cor- 
roborates the  foregoing  statement,  as  follows : 

"  Having  recently  re-papered  my  house  and 
used  in  a  sitting  room  the  paper  referred  to,  a 
member  of  my  family  suffered  severely  for  some 
time  from  syinptoius  of  poison.  I  also  suffered. 
We  were  at  last  recommended  by  an  eminent  phy- 
sician to  have  the  green  paper  analyzed,  and  the 
result  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authority  on  the  subject  of  poison,  that 
found  in  a  square  yard  of  the 


enough  arsenic  was  louna  m  a  square  yarn 
ect  was  magical,  wonderful.     Even  the  old!  paper  to  poison  a  large  family.'    With  the  removai 
ssian,  who  had  the  face  of  an  exchange  broker, 'of  the  paper  the  illness  has  disappeared  ;  proving 
aimed,  as  he  pointed  upward,  '  It  is  like  a  sky  j  the  cause,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.    In  my 
of  cloud-lambkins.'       Presently    we    entered  case,  the  decorator  was  warned,  and  informed  of 
her  and  loftier  chamber,  yawning  downwards, 'the   deadly   poison   he    was   circulating.     I  must 
1  cavernous  tunnels  opening  out  of  the  further '  however,  add,  he  denied  the  possibility  of  ill  re 
In  these  tunnels  the  workmen,  half  naked, 'suiting,  and  offered  to  eat  a  pound  of  the  paper- 
torches  in  their   hands,  wild  cries,  fireworks,  i  a  test  which  would  certainly  result  to  the  public 
the  firing  of  guns,  (which  here  so  reverberates  j  benefit,  though    it  would   be   dangerous  to  press 
ibe  imprisoned  air  that  one  can  feel  every  wave  jits  adoption." 


Solpctcd. 

Coleridge  very  happily  divides  the  reading  com- 
munity into  four  classes — the  first  of  whom  ho 
compares  to  a  funnel,  which  allows  everything  to 
escape  that  it  receives.  These  are  they  who  let 
pass  out  of  one  ear  all  that  comes  in  at  the  other. 
A  second  class  are  like  the  jelly-bag,  which  re- 
tains only  the  impurity,  while  all  that  is  valuable 
escapes.  Another  variety  of  readers  are  compared 
to  the  sponge,  which  sucks  up  everything  good,  bad 
and  indiflerent,  and  among  the  latter  not  a  little 
impurity.  A  fourth  class  of  readers,  he  hoped 
were  more  iiuiiierousthanany  of  the  others.  Like  the 
slaves  of  Golconda,  they  searched  for  and  retained 
only  the  pure  gem,  to  the  rejection  of  everything  else. 


THE     FRIEND. 


5LKVENTH  MONTH   5,   1859. 


In  the  twelfth  number  of  the  last  volume  of  our 
Journal,  we  laid  before  our  readers,  an  extract 
from  the  printed  minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  JMeet- 
ing  held  in  1858,  containing  a  proposition  to  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  for  the  establishment  of  a  body, 
composed  of  representatives  from  such  Yearly 
Meetings  as  should  unite  with  the  scheme,  "  to 
which  can  be  referred  all  such  matters  as  may 
affect  with  suffering  the  brotherhood  of  Yearly 
Meetings,"  &c.,  &c.  In  the  printed  minutes  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting  held  this  year,  we  find  the 
following  in  reference  to  the  same  subject  :  — 

"  By  the  epistles  from  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings we  are  informed  that  way  did  not  open  for 
them  to  unite  in  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
form  a  body  of  representatives  to  confer  on  the 
general  interests  of  society,  as  proposed  by  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting.  *  *  *  The  subject  has  again 
claimed  our  serious  consideration,  and  whilst  wc 
recur  with  comfort  and  peace  to  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  harmony  of  action  which  pervaded  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  time  the  proposition 
was  acted  upon,  we  accept  without  hesitation  the 
judgment  of  our  brethren  of  other  Yearly  Meeting.^ 
that  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  body 
as  the  one  proposed,  has  not  yet  arrived.  We 
therefore  release  the  Friends  appointed  at  last 
Yearly  Meeting  as  members  thereof." 

By  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  having  the  charge  of  the  "  Boarding- 
school,"  belonging  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  meeting,  it  appears  that  that  Institution 
has  been  converted  into  a  college  :  — 

"  In  order  to  enable  the  Institution  to  meet 
more  fully  the  wants  of  many  students,  both  young 
men  and  young  women,  who  look  to  it  for  a  com- 
plete education,  and  desire  to  obtain  college  ad- 
vantages, without  going  to  institutions  outside  our 
Society,  the  committee  have,  after  much  consider- 
ation, adopted  regulations  establishing  a  faculty, 
and  authorizing,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Y''early 
Meeting,  the  granting  of  regular  college  degrees 
(excepting  all  unnecessary  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  we  do  not  approve)  to  such  students  as  go 
through  either  the  college  or  scientific  course,  and 
the  issue  of  diplomas  properly  executed.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  name  of  Earlham  College  be  adopted 
as  the  future  name  of  the  school." 

In  consideration  of  a  proposition  coming  from 
Friends  in  Iowa,  to  constitute  a  Y'early  Meeting 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  now  existing  in  that 
State,  to  be  called  "  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  those 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  report  their  judgment  of 
the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the  proposition. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  IPili. 
Tlie  Paris  iloniUur  officially  aiinoDiices,  tlmt  on  tbe 
ITtli,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Zurich,  between 
France  and  Austria.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  said 
to  be  almost  identical  with  those  agreed  upon  at  Villa 
Franca.  It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  the  Lom- 
bard debt  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  The  settlement  of  Italian  aflFairs  is  to  claim 
the  attention  of  a  European  Congress. 

The  London  money  market  was  easy.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest was  from  2}  to  2|  per  cent.  Consols,  96|  a  96^. 
There  was  no  material  change  in  the  Liverpool  cotton 
market.  The  advices  from  Manchester  were  favourable. 
American  red  wheat  was  quoted  at  95.  'Sd.  a  9s.  6rf.,  and 
■white,  9s.  9d.  a  lis.  per  100  lbs.  Corn  dull,  with  a 
small  decline  in  price. 

France. — The  French  government  having  made  ad- 
vances to  Sardinia,  both  before  and  after  the  war,  to  the 
extent  of  sisly  millions  of  francs,  arms,  provisions  and 
money,  now  claims  a  reimbursement  of  that  sum.  The 
report  that  three  hundred  millions  of  francs  had  been 
claimed  as  indemnity  for  the  war  is  pronounced  to  be 
unfounded.  It  was  reported  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  would  soon  visit  Rome,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Emperor,  to  press  upon  the  Pope  the  necessity  for  re- 
form. The  Paris  I'atrie  contradicts  the  statement,  that 
the  Sultan  had  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  works  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  it  is  nevertheless  asserted  that  the 
works  had  been  entirely  discontinued.  Wheat  had 
slightly  declined  in  the  Paris  market. 

ICalt/. — -The  King  of  Sardinia  had  visited  Genoa, 
amidst  much  enthusiasm.  While  there,  he  received  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Russia.  Attempts  were  being  made 
to  revolutionize  Venetia  and  the  tiouthcrn  Tyrol,  and 
these  efforts  to  weaken  the  hold  of  Austria  had  not 
been  entirely  fruitless.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  had 
bought  the  Austrian  steamers  on  Lago  Maggiore.  The 
report  that  N'aples  had  promised  military  assistance  to 
Rome,  is  discredited,  as  the  King  of  Naples  fears  the 
invasion  of  his  own  territory.  It  is  said  that  the  Pope, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  will  ad- 
dress a  manifesto  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

Sjiaiii. — A  Madrid  desjiatch  of  the  17th  s.ays,  the  go- 
vernment had  declared  to  the  Cortes,  that  before  the 
time  granted  to  iMorocco  had  expired,  it  received  in- 
formation that  .Morocco  would  give  the  satisfaction  de- 
manded. Spain  had  demanded  guarantees  from  Morocco 
that  the  peace  shall  not  be  disturbed  for  the  future. 

India  and  China.— The  Calcutta  mail  of  Ninth  month 
0th,  and  that  of  Hong  Kong  of  Eighth  month  24th,  had 
reached  England.  Ward,  the  American  .Minister,  was 
courteously  received  at  Pekin.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  at  Shanghai  about  the  end  of  the  Eighth  mo., 
and  would  be  able  to  send  home  the  ratihed  treaty  by 
the  following  mail.  Gen.  MouravieSF,  Governor  of  the 
Russian  territory  on  the  River  Amoor,  had  arrived  at 
Peiho,  and  special  messengers  were  sent  to  Pekin  to  ac- 
qu.iint  the  Russian  Minister.  The  Russians  apparently 
had  a  good  understanding  with  the  Chinese.  The  au- 
thorities at  Pekin  are  represented  as  ready  to  receive 
the  British  .Minister  on  friendly  terms. 

Later  news  had  been  received  from  India,  by  the  Red 
Sea  telegraph.  Central  India  was  still  unsettled.  The 
frontier  districts  of  Nepaul  were  occupied  by  the  insur- 
gents. 

United  States. — The  Harper's  Fern/  Outbreak. — John 
Brown,  the  leader  in  this  disturbance,  has  been  tried  a 
Charlestown,  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  and  found  guilty  of 
treason,  advising  and  conspiring  with  slaves  to  rebel, 
and  of  murder  in  ihe  6rst  degree.  The  Court  was  pro 
ceeding  with  the  trial  of  the  other  prisoners.  One  of 
the  party  named  Cook,  who  escaped  at  the  time,  was 
some  days  afterwards  arrested  in  Pennsylvania,  and  seut 
back  to  Virginia. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  155. 
Pike's  Peak. — Although  the  extravagant  expectations 
which  drew  many  thousands  of  persons  to  the  regions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  not  been  realized,  stil 
the  fact  is  indisputable  that  gold  is  found  there  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  sum  of  $100,000  in  gold  ar- 
rived recently  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  by  one  express  from 
Denver  City. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
the  31st  ult.     NciD  rorA-— Prime,  white  Kentucky  £ 
Michigan  wheat,  $1.50;  white  Southern.  $1.40  ;  yellow 
Southern  corn,  $1.02  ;  white  Northern,  95  cts.  a  97  cts. ; 
oats,  44  cts.  a  45  cts.    Philadelphia— Good  Pennsvlvania 
and  Southern  red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.31  ;  white,  $1.33 
$1.40;  yellow  corn,  96  cts. ;  new  corn,  75  cts.  a  80  cts.  ; 
oats,  42  cts.;  clover  seed,  $5.50.    The  cattle  market  was 
dull  and  declining.     The  rates  were  from   7  to  9.]  cents,, 
from  ordinary  to  prime  lots,  the  latter  being  realized  for 


a  few  Gnperior  lots      A  large  proportion  of  the  offerings 

fere  '•  stock  cattle,"  which  sold  from  $3.00  to  $4.75  per 

00  pounds  gross.   lialtimore—Red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.30; 

'hite,  $1.30  a  $1.55  ;  corn,  yellow  and  white,  90  cts.  a 

2  cts.;  flour,  $5.37. 

iliscellaneous.— Trade  of  St.  Louis.— The  annual  report 

of  the  trade  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  ending  Tenth  mo. 

1st.,  shows  a  decrease  in  the   receipts  of  most  of  the 

great  staples.     There  was  a  falling  off  in  flour  of  200,000 

barrels,  in  wheat  of  upwards  of  400,000  bushels,  and  in 

ts  nearly  as  great  a  deficiency,  in  hemp  0510  bales, 

d  in  whiskey  of  17,000  barrels. 

Manumission  of  Slaves. — F.  P.  Blair,  late  member  of 
Congress  from  Missouri,  recently  emancipated  five  slaves 
the  Circuit  Court  in  St.  Louis. 

Free  Coloured  Persons  in  Tennessee. — The  late  occur- 
rences at  Harper's  Ferry  are  made  a  pretext  for  greater 
ression  and  injustice  to  the  coloured  race.  A  bill 
has  passed  first  reading  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 
h  entirely  prohibits  free  negroes  from  travelling  on 
the  railroads  in  that  State,  and  another  bill  is  under  con- 
deration  which  provides  that  all  free  persons  of  colour 
over  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  shall  either 
leave  the  State  or  go  into  slavery. 

The  Cotton  Crop  of  Tennessee. — The  receipts  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  400,000  bales  this  season,  the  esti- 
nated  value  being  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
lollars.     No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  crop  is  now 
hipped  up  the  river  for  transmission  to  the  East  and 
West. 
An  Fxperiment. — One  of  the  Erie  Canal  steam-propel- 
■s  passed  up  the  Lower  Fox  river  last  week,  with  a 
rgo  of  wheat  for  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  as  an  expe- 
rimental trip.     This  experiment,  if  successful,  will  esta- 
blish a  new  era  in  the  freighting  business,  between  Lake 
Winnebago  and  the  Atlantic. 

Bears  Abundant. — The  Fincastle  (Va.)  Whig  says: 
ffe  announce  the  fact  that  there  were  sixteen  bears 
killed  by  two  persons  in  this  county  last  week — and  we 
hear  of  several  other  gentlemen  who  killed  from  one  to 
three  each.  We  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  at  least 
one  hundred  bears  killed  in  Botetourt  county,  in  the  last 
ixty  days." 

Durability  of  Wood. — The  piles  under  London  Bridge 
have  been  driven  500  years,  and  on  examining  them  in 
845,  they  were  found  to  be  but  little  decayed.  They  are 
principally  elm.  Old  Savoy  Place,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, was  built  650  years  ago,  and  the  wooden  piles,  con- 
sisting of  oak,  elm,  beech  and  chestnut,  were  found,  upon 
recent  examination,  to  be  perfectly  sound.  Of  the  dur- 
ability of  timber  in  a  wet  state,  the  piles  of  the  bridge 
built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  over  the  Danube,  afford  a 
strikiug  example.  One  of  these  piles  was  taken  up,  and 
found  to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  but  the  rest  of  the  wood  was  not  different  from  its 
former  state,  though  it  had  been  driven  1600  years. 

Warm  Weather  in  England. — The  London  papers  note 
the  great  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  unusual  preval- 
ence of  the  aurora  borealis.  On  the  4th  of  Tenth  month, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  77J°  in  the  shade,  and  93° 
the  sun.  The  temperature  was  higher  on  that  day  than 
in  any  Tenth  month  for  the  last  sixty  years.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  in  1802,  when  it  reached  75  degrees. 
Frost  in  the  South.— On  the  30th  ult.,  there  was  a  kill- 
ing frost  in  various  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

A  Rare  Bird. — A  flamingo,  measuring  6  feet,  6  inches 
in  height,  and  6  feet,  8  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  was  shot 
a  few  days  ago,  near  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Benj.  Taber,  Vt.,  $3,  vol.  33,  Pelatiah 
Gove,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  J.  .M.  Albertson,  Pa.,  $4.50, 
to  52,  voL  32;  from  E.  Kirk,  0.,  $2,  vol.  33. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  be 

held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seventh  street 
on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  5th,  at  half  past  ; 
o'clock,  p.  M.  JuLi-iNNA  RANDOLPH,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  7th  of  the  Eleventh  month.  Pupih 
will  be  conveyed  from  the  city  to  the  Street  Road  Stii- 
tion  on  the  new  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  railroad 
where  conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  tc 
the  School,  "on  the  arrival  of  the  9^  a.  m.  and  2h  p.  w 
trains  on  Second-day,  the  7th,  and  Third-day,  the  8th 
The  depot  of  the  railroad  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Eighteenth  and  Market  streets.     Railroad  tickets  will  be 


vc 


furnished  by  the  ticket  agent  of'the  company  at  the  d 
pot  to  such  pupils  as  have  been  regularly  entered,  whii 
with  the  stage  fare  from  the  Station  will  be  charged 
the  pupils  at  the  School. 

The  stage  will  connect  with  the  first  morning  tr* 
from  the  city  daily,   (except  First-day.)     The  fare  : 
each  passenger  to  and  from  the  School  to  the  Station 
the  regular  time,  will  be  fifteen  cents — at  others  twenti^»r: 
five-cents. 

Lckages  for  the  pupils  and  others  left  at  Frient 
Bookstore,  before  12  o'clock,  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  fc 

ded  to  the  School.  Letters  are  to  be  directed  _^ 
West-Town  Boarding-School,  Street  Road  P.  0.,  Ch«  "^ 
ter  Co.,  Pa. 

Philad.,  Tenth  mo.,  25th,  1850. 


The  British  Friend,  a  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  tl 

crests  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Peace,  Temperanc 

ili-slavery,   &c.,  is  published  by  William  and   Kobe 

Smeal,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.     Terms,  Two  doll 

im,  payable  in  advance. 

Address,  J.  S.  Lippincott, 

Haddoufield,  N 


.XT.  1 

-  Jerseyi 
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FRIENDS'  BO.VRDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carryii^rt* 
ut  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebexezek  Worth,  .Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.i_- 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  t 


7th  of  Eleventh  month.  Those  who  intend 
children  as  pupils,  are  requested  to  make  early  applio" 
tion  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
to  Joseph  Scattebgood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  stref|ii 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town,  Eighth  mot 


Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  Principal  Teacher  1 ;' 
the  Adelphi  School  for  Coloured  Girls,  to  take  effect  !'' 
the  3Ist  of  Twelfth   month,  1859,  a  suitable  person 
wanted  to  take  her  place  after  that  lime. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Israel  H.  Johnson,  334  Crown  street, 
Caleb  Wood,  524  S.  Second  street, 
Mark  Balderston,  320  N.  Sixth  steeet, 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-bouse  at  Stillwater 
Fourth-day,  the  28th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1859,  Chai' 
LEY  Dawson  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Ruth  Gil 
retson. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Sixth  street, 

Third-day,  the  1st  inst.,  William  T.  Reed,  of  Harfo 
county,  .Maryland,  and  Margaretta  E.,  daughter 
Thomas  M'CoUin,  of  this  city. 


Died,  the  Gth  of  Ninth  month,  in  his  eighty-fifth  ya 
William  Satterthwaite  ;  a  member  of  Fallsingtjf 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Penna. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  1859,  Elisha  Kii 

in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  a  member 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.     During  a  lingi 
ing  illness,  he  was  brought  to  lament  his  past  indiffi 
ence  to  religious  things,  and  also  to  believe  that  throu 
the  mercy  and  redeeming  love  of  his  Saviour,  he  wit 
prepared   for  a   better  inheritance;  exclaiming  at  o  fj 
time,  "  Oh,  the  joy  I  feel  this  evening;  who  would  t 
change   it   for  all  the   pleasures   and   troubles   of  tl 
world !     You  that  are  left  a  little  longer,  must  try 
prepare  for  such  a  time;  but  we  cannot  do  it  wiili   i 
natural  strength,  it  takes  prayer,  constaut  prav  i 
assistance  ;  it  must  be  the  soul's  sincere  desire.     1 
safe  place  to  be  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  an  i  i 
his  protecting  power."    And  several  times  expressed,  \ 
see  nothing  in  my  way.  and   believe  it  will  be  a  h; 
change  for  me, — do  not  weep  for  me ;  I  feel  that  I  sh 
soon  enter  the  peail  gates,  and  sing  the  songs  of  angel 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 

An  Adventure  at  Petra, 
[n  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  last  year  I  bad 
ed  a  party  who  proposed  journeying  from  Cairo 
Jerusalem  by  what  is  usually  called  the  "  long 
iert  route,"  pas-^ing  by  Mount  Sinai,  Akabah, 
the  famous  rock-hewn  city  of  Petra.  Our 
rty  consisted  of  nine  Englishmen,  one  of  whom 
:ompanied  by  his  wife,  and  our  dragoman, 
hammed  Grezoni  had  formerly  travelled  over 
same  ground  with  A.  P.  Stanley,  whose  recent 
rk  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  has  attracted  so  much 
cntion.  After  spending  several  days  amid  the 
)lime  scenery  that  encircles  Horeb,  the  "  mount 
God,"  we  travelled  on  to  Akabah,  ^t  the  head 
the  easternmost  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea; 
i  here  we  met  with  the  first  contretemps  of  our 
irney. 

It  is  well  known  that  Petra  is  in  possession  of  a 
be    of   Bedouins,    who    are   perhaps    the    most 
cvish  and  rufiBanly  of  the  Ishmaelite  race.     I 
d,  the  Fellaheen  of  Wady  Mousa,  as  they  a 
led,  rely   almost  entirely  for  subsistence  upon 
!  sums  which  they  are  able  to  extort  from 
;  travellers  ;   and  their  outrageous  demands  and 
iduct  towards  the  few  who  have  penetrated  into 
ir  fastnesses,  have  caused  the  majority  of  tour- 
to   avoid  Petra,  as  they  would   have  avoided 
highland  glen  of  Rob  Roy,  in  the  palmy  day 
that  redoubtable  freebooter.     It  was  almost  at 
risk  of  their  lives  that  Irby  and  Mangles  visit 
this  spot  in   1818;  Dr.  Robinson  was  obliged 
make  a  hasty  retreat  before   he  had  explored 
If  its  wonders;   and  Burckhardt  could  only  sue 
id  in  seeing  it  at  all  by  assuming  the  disguise  of 
Mahoramedan  pilgrim.     Latterly,  however,  the 
ir  attending  a  visit  to  Petra  seemed  to  have 
en  much  diminished.     Sheikh  Hussein,  the  pow 
'ul  head  of  the  Alouin  tribe  of  Arabs,  had  made 
!  power  felt  even  by  the  lawless   Fellaheen  of 
ady  Mousa ;  and  for  some  years  past  had  been 
the   habit  of  escorting  travellers  through  their 
ritory,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  £1  for  each  traveller ; 
return  for  which  payment  he  guaranteed   full 
otection  both  to  life  and  property.     We  bad  left 
liro  in  the  full  expectation  of  securing  this  sheikh 
these  terms.     Judge,  then,  of  our  disappoint- 
ent  on  learning,  when  we  arrived  at  Akabah, 
at  Hussein  was  at  a  distance  of  eight  days  in 


the  interior  of  the  country,  engaged  in  a  war  with 
I  rival  tribe,  and  possessed  neither  of  leisure  nor 
uclination  to  escort  us  to  Petra.  Our  position  was 
now  rather  a  vexatious  one.  The  Arabs  who  had 
panied  us  hitherto  refused  to  go  further  with 
us,  as  their  tribe  had  an  old  feud  with  the  Fella- 
heen of  Wady  Mousa,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
their  lives  were  worth  to  venture  into  the  territory 
of  their  implacable  foes.  Alone,  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  proceed  ;  and  we  had  no  course  open 
to  us  but  either  to  take  another  and  very  circuit- 
ous route  to  Palestine,  entirely  omitting  Petra,  or 
else  to  venture  into  that  ancient  capital  of  Idumea 
under  the  protection  of  another  tribe  of  Arabs,  the 
Tiyahas,  who.?c  sheikh,  though  on  good  terms  with 
the  Fellaheen,  yet  had  no  such  control  over  them 
as  had  Sheikh  Hussein.  After  some  deliberation, 
we  decided  on  the  latter  of  these  courses,  and  to 
he  same  conclusion  came  also  three  other  parties, 
whom  we  met  at  Akabah,  and  whose  plans,  like 
our  own,  had  been  deranged  by  the  failure  of  our 
expected  escort.  Accordingly  our  united  caravan, 
now  consisting  of  twenty-one  Europeans — three  of 
them  ladies — set  off,  by  the  great  Haj  road,  in  the 
direction  of  Nahkl,  a  solitary  fort  in  the  desert  of 
El  Tih,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  tribe  from 
vhich  we  hoped  to  obtain  a  guard  to  Petra. 

We  reached  this  place  on  the  fourth  day  after 
eaving  Akabah,  and  had  to  wait  three  days  more 
whilst  a  sufiicient  number  of  camels  was  being  col- 
lected for  our  further  progress.  Our  new  pro- 
tectors from  the  first  gave  us  to  understand  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  difiiculty 
hich  might  arise  between  ourselves  and  the  Fel 
laheen  at  Petra.  They  were  willing  to  take  us 
there,  but  refused  to  give  any  guarantee  against 
extortion  or  violence.  And  seeing  we  could  obtain 
their  escort  on  no  better  terras,  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  such  as  they  offered.  We 
were,  however,  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  it 
was  by  no  means  impossible  to  get  into  Petra  and 
out  again  without  the  Arabs  knowing  anything  of 
our  visit,  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  purposes  of 
robbery.  The  Fellaheen  do  not  live  in  Petra 
itself,  but  in  a  village  two  miles  distant;  and  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  by  a  little  extra  caution 
and  expedition,  we  might  altogether  escape  a  ren- 
contre with  these  rapacious  sons  of  the  desert, 
How  mistaken  we  were  in  our  calculations  will 
presently  appear. 

It  took  us  five  days  to  go  from  Nahkl  to  Mount 
Hor,  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  west- 
ern border  of  Edom.  From  this  point,  a  narrow 
and  very  difiicult  pass,  of  three  hours  in  length 
introduced  us  to  the  heart  of  the  ancient  Seir,  a 
wild  district  of  rock  and  glen,  precipice  and  ravine 
with  here  and  there  a  little  oasis  of  verdure,  but 
as  a  general  rule,  of  a  barren  and  savage  aspect 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  2d  of 
April,  when  we  stood  on  a  height  overlooking  the 
ruins  of  Petra,  which  filled  a  spacious  valley  of 
about  a  mile  in  length,  with  numerous  offshoots 
running  back  in  all  directions  among  the  moun 
tains.  Before  we  reached  this  spot,  several  of  our 
party  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  ascend  Mount 
Hor,  the  view  from  which  was  sublime  in  the 


treme.  The  whole  country  appeared  like  a  heav- 
ing sea,  whose  waves  Lad  suddenly  been  converted 
into  stone. 

The  ground  chosen  for  our  encampment  was  a 
grassy  plateau,  about  one  hundred  yards  square, 
nandcd  on  three  sides  by  precipitous  rocks, 
ycombed  with  tombs  and  caverns,  and  on  the 
fourth  shelving  steeply  down  into  a  wide  valley, 
that  was  probably  the  principal  street  of  the  city 
in  ancient  times.  The  only  means  of  exit  was  by 
the  pass  through  which  we  had  entered,  which  at 
this  extremity  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
ide,  and  was  shut  in  on  either  side  by  tall  and 
igged  cliffs.  The  process  of  pitching  our  tents 
was  rendered  somewhat  longer  than  usual  by  the 
necessity  we  were  under  of  searching  for  snakes, 
scorpions,  and  centipedes,  some  dozens  of  which 
were  killed  by  the  Arabs  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  In  other  respects  our  situation  was  pleasant 
enough.  It  was  dry  and  sheltered  ;  the  view  over 
the  ruins  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  shrubs,  grass,  and  wild  flowers, 
he  first  we  had  seen  for  many  weary  weeks  of 
desert  travel.  But  as  a  strategical  position  it  was 
utterly  worthless.  We  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  any  one  who  held  the  heights  around  us, 
and  could  be  picked  off  with  perfect  ease  by 
marksmen  concealed  in  the  caves  and  behind  the 
detached  crags,  without  our  catching  even  a  glimpse 
of  our  assailants.  And  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  defile  by  which  we  had  entered,  when  the  rocks 
on  either  side  were  held  by  enemies,  would  be  but 
to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  Khyber  tragedy,  on 
a  small  scale.  This,  however,  was  tiie  only  good 
camping-ground  in  the  place. 

We  were  rather  surprised,  on  arriving  at  the 
spot  above  described,  to  find  it  occupied  by  a  party 
of  about  twelve  English  and  Americans,  whom  we 
had  previously  met  at  Cairo.  They  had  arrived 
at  Akabah  a  few  days  after  we  had  quitted  it,  and 
had  succeeded  in  findmg  an  Alouin,  of  some  weight; 
with  his  tribe — Abouraschid,  a  relative  of  Sheikh 
Hussein's — who  had  undertaken  to  conduct  them 
to  Petra  on  terms  similar  to  those  on  which  we 
had  agreed  with  the  Tiyahas.  Our  friends  bad 
shown  more  foresight  than  we  had  :  they  had  left 
their  tents  and  baggage  on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
Hor,  and  had  made,  as  it  were,  a  flying  incursion 
into  the  dangerous  territory,  bringing  with  them 
but  the  barest  necessaries  of  food  and  bedding,  and 
one  small  tent  for  a  lady  who  was  in  their  party. 
The  rest  were  contented  to  .sleep  in  the  tombs  and 
caves  dug  in  the  rock.  They  had  posted  scouts  in 
all  directions,  had  their  dromedaries  secured  in  a 
ravine  close  by,  and  were  ready  to  clear  off  at  the 
first  intimation  of  approaching  danger.  The  wis- 
dom of  these  precautions  will  be  apparent  in  the 
sequel. 

We,  who  had  brought  all  our  tents  and  equipage, 
encamped  in  the  usual  way,  and  our  camels  were 
soon  widely  dispersed  in  search  of  pasturage.  The 
first  night  passed  without  any  alarm.  Not  a  hostile 
Bedouin  was  to  be  seen,  and  we  began  to  augur 
favourably  for  the  success  of  our  expedition,  and 
to  joke  our  friends  on  their  unnecessary  caution 
land   watchfulness.     The  night,  indeed,  proved  so 
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col  J  tbat  they  balf  regretted  having  left  their  tents 
beliiiid,  and  were  glad  to  accept  such  aceoniuo- 
dation  as  we  could  oiFer  them  in  our  temporary 
habitations. 

At  au  early  hour  in  the  morning  we  were  astir, 
and  exploring  the  wondL'rs  of  this  ancient  city. 
l\oberts's  beautil'ul  lithographic  views  give  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruins, 
which  consist  of  houses,  teaiples,  and  tombs  hewn 
out  of  (be  sandstone  rock,  which  is  here  remarka- 
ble for  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  tints,  dis- 
posed in  waving  streaks  and  fantastic  marble  pat- 
terns, as  peculiar  and  unique  as  they  are  magni- 
ficent. In  a  few  square  feet  of  rock  you  see  light 
pink,  deep  crimson,  all  the  intermediate  shades  of 
led,  orange,  saffron,  purple,  green,  gray,  and  nu- 
Uicrous  other  colours,  di.-posed  with  more  beauty 
of  effect  than  was  ever  di.-played  by  modern  house 
decorator,  and  astonishing  the  beholder  by  the  re- 
gularity and  harmony  with  which  they  are  blended. 
It  is  worth  visiting  Petra  to  admire  this  wonderful 
]  henomenon  of  nature  alone. 

The  facades  of  nearly  all  the  excavations  are 
enriched  with  fine  sculpture  and  architectural  or- 
naments. These  are  chiefly  pilasters  and  cornices, 
carved  doorways  and  windows,  and  balustraded 
terraces  approached  by  staircases  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  It  is  calculated  that  these  rock-dwell- 
ings would  afford  accommodation  for  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand.  The  theatre,  which,  like  the 
rc-t  of  the  city,  is  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
would  scat  an  audience   of  five   thousand.     This] 


tion,  ill  health,  loss  of  kindred  and  property,  in- 
sanity rarely  results  unless  the  exciting  causes  are 
such  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  sleep.  A  mother 
loses  her  only  child — the  merchant  his  fortune — 
the  politician,  the  scholar,  the  enthusiast,  may 
have  their  minds  powerfully  excited  and  disturbed  ; 
yet  if  they  sleep  well  they  will  not  become  insane. 
No  advice  is  so  good,  therefore,  to  those  who  have 
recovered  from  an  attack,  or  to  those  who  are  in 
delicate  health,  as  that  of  securing  by  all  means 
sound,  regular,  and  refreshing  sleep.  It  is  true 
that  some  few  persons  are  able  to  perform  much 
mental  labour,  and  to  study  late  at  night,  and  yet 
sleep  well.  Some  require  but  little  sleep.  But 
such  individuals  are  very  rare.  General  Pichegru 
informed  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  that  during  a  whole 
year's  campaign  he  did  not  sleep  more  than  one 
hour  in  twenty-four.  Sleep  seemed  to  be  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon,  as  he  could  sleep  and 
awake  apparently  at  will. 

M.  Guizot,  Minister  of  France  under  Louis 
Phillipe,  is  a  good  sleeper.  A  late  writer  observes, 
that  his  faculty  for  going  to  sleep  after  extreme 
excitement  and  mental  exertion  is  prodigious;  and 
it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  ho  is  so  constituted, 
otherwise  his  health  would  materially  suffer.  A 
Minister  in  France  ought  not  to  be  a  nervous  man  ; 
it  is  fatal  to  him  if  he  is.  After  the  most 
boisterous  and  tumultuous  sittings  at  the  Chambers, 
after  being  bailed  by  the  opposition  in  the  most 
savage  manner — there  is  no  milder  expression  for 
their  excessive  violence — he  arrives  at  home,  throws 
ruin  has  one  very  peculiar  feature.  The  cliffs  that  himself  upon  a  couch,  and  sinks  immediately  into 
surround  it,  and  also  those  facing  it  on  the  opposite  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  is  undisturbed  till 
side  of  the  valley,  are  perforated  with  innumerable  midnight,  when  proofs  of  the  Monileur  are  brought 
eaves,  the  tombs  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Petra.  to  him  for  inspection. 

It  is  in  fact  the  centre  of  an  immense  cemetery,  Let  not  the  importance  of  sleep,  then,  be  dis- 
and  the  thouj:htless  throng  that  crowded  its  benches  regarded;  but  on  the  contrary,  let  its  sweet  and 
must  have  always  had  before  their  eyes  the  solemn  soothing  influence  be  cultivated.  Let  it  not  be  re- 
mementoes  of  their  own  mortality.  How  strongly  jgarded  as  an  evil  that  comes  to  interrupt  cnjoy- 
would  a  thoughtful  mind  have  been  impressed  by'ment,  but  as  ^  great  accomplishment,  and  a  plea- 
this  juxtaposition  of  sepulchral  scenes  and  the  cruel  sure  of  itself. — Lute  Paper. 

and  frivolous  sports  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre!  ,  . 

Ikt  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  heathen  multitudes  ^<"'  " Ti><- Fricnj." 

who  assembled  here  were  wholly  insensible  to  the  I  Ijnow  of  no  better  way  to  promote  harmony 
serious  reflections  which  might  have  been  suggested  antl  unity  amongst  us,  than  to  be  individually  eu- 
by  the  strange  spectacle  around  them.  gaged  to  wait  in   reverence  and  godly  fear,  upon 

Before  I  go  any  further  in  the  account  of  my  tliB  great  Head  of  the  church,  in  all  our  religious 
own  visit  to  Petra,  perhaps  there  are  some  of  my  I'neetings.     And  as  our  spirits  are  thus  exercised, 
readers  who  may  wish  to  know  a  little  about 
history  of  that  wonderful  city. 


steadfast  mind.     Nothing  so  hard   as  this  to  ths 

corrupt  nature,  which  is  soon  weary.     This  is  th.' 


Tlie  Imimrtance  of  Sleep. — About  one  third  of 
the  life  of  man  is  spent  in  sleep.  He  who  lives  to 
reach  the  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  will 
have  spent  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  this 
period  in  unconseious  repose.  This  simple  fact 
alone  is  suiheient  to  proclaim  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  sound,  refreshing  sleep  to  the  health, 
happiness,  and  longevity  of  man. 

The  origin  of  much  of  the  nervousness  and  im- 
paired health  of  the  individuals  who  arc  not  de- 
cidedly sick,  is  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  and 
quiet  sleep.  To  procure  this  should  be  the  study 
of  every  one.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great 
praise  of  early  rising  has  had  this  bad  effect — to 
miike  some  believe  that  sleep  was  of  but  little  con- 
sequence. 

We  have  heretofore  stated  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  nio.st  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of  insanity, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  to  guard  against,  is 
the  want  of  sleep.  Indeed,  so  rarely  do  we  see  a 
recent  case  of  insanity  that  is  not  preceded  by 
want  of  sleep,  tbat  it  is  regarded  as  almost  a 
sure  precursor  of  mental  derangement. 

Notwithstanding  strong   hereditary 


not  then  be  with  one  accord  in  one  place, 
as  the  apostle  testified,  where  the  power  of  the 
Most  High,  through  a  belief  in  his  dear  Son,  will 
overshadow  us,  and  we  shall  hear  every  one  speak 
the  same  language.  May  the  following  exhorta- 
tion strengthen  our  diligence  to  be  found  of  one 
accord,  in  the  place  where  secret  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  made  to  the  God  of  our  lives. 

A  Subscriber. 

New  Jersey,  Eleventh  rao.  1st,  1859. 

A  Letter  from  Germany  to  Friends,  exhorting 
them  to  Diligence  in  Meetings. 

All  Friends  everywhere,  who  have  tasted  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  keep  in  the  savour  thereof,  and 
let  not  your  minds  be  stolen  away  from  that  which 
is  living  ;  for  that  which  is  living  comes  from  above, 
and  makes  you  lively,  but  that  which  is  corrupti- 
ble, comes  from  the  earth,  and  brings  death  with 
it  over  your  souls ;  therefore  watch  in  diligence  to 
retain  the  savour  of  the  life  of  Truth,  that  you  may 
live,  from  a  sense  that  Christ  liveth  in  you,  who 
is  the  seed,  the  truth,  the  noble  plant,  and  grows, 
and  brings  forth  fruit  in  you. 

All  Friends,  who  thus  retain  the  savour  of  life, 
will  feel  daily  quickenings  thereby,  and  will  have 
power  over  the  nature  that  is  dead  in  Adam  to  all 
good  works,  especially  to  waiting  upon  God  with  a 


nature  which  cannot  watch  with  Christ  one  hou:, 
but  let  his  sufferings  be  ever  so  great,  this  leac 
from  watching  to  sleeping;  this  has  no  fellowshi 
with  the  seed  of  God  in  its  sufferings,  and  sha 
have  none  in  its  dominion.  Where  this  drows 
nature  stands  uncrucified,  it  keeps  you  in  weal 
ness,  out  of  the  power,  and  this  brings  out  of  tt 
savour  and  feeling  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  i 
makes  meetings  unprofitable ;  and  as  it  coni( 
through  custom  to  be  allowed  and  subjected  to, 
leads  into  hypocrisy;  that  is  to  say,  into  a  pri 
fessing  to  wait  upon  God,  and  a  presenting  t\ 
body  in  the  meeting,  and  then  letting  the  hear 
which  God  requires,  depart  from  him,  even  inl 
the  ease  of  the  flesh,  in  which,  the  apostle  sait 
they  that  lived  could  not  please  God. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  in  the  name  of  God, 
exhort  you,  consider  what  you  do  when  you  ai 
semble  together ;  and  let  it  be  in  the  name  i 
Jesus,  that  is,  in  his  power,  not  in  weakness,  nc 
in  the  flesh,  like  a  fleshly  meeting,  but  in  his  pov 
er  make  war  with  the  flesh,  and  with  the  drows 
spirit  that  lodges  there,  and  in  the  faith  overcoa 
it,  and  be  not  overcome  by  it,  for  that  is  boudag. 
Hold  your  meetings  in  the  spirit,  where  every  oi 
is  made  alive.  Grow  in  life  and  in  dominion,  an 
shine  forth  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  comfor 
ing  and  refreshing  one  of  another. 

As  any  one  suffers  himself  to  be  overtaken  wil 
sleep  in  a  meeting,  he  loses  the  sense  of  the  powf  '"■ 
of  God  ;  he  becomes  a  grief  to  the  diligent,  and  a 
evil  example  to  the  negligent,  and  brings  him 
under   the  judgment  of  God's  power  in  his  c 
conscience,  which,  when  he  awakes,  rises  up  again 
him  ;   and  also  he  is  under   the  judgment  of 
power  in  the  whole  meeting,  which,  when  he  comif^' 
to  a  true  sense  of,  will  be  no  light  thing.     Ar 
further,  if  any  that  are  unbelieving,  come  in  amor 
you,  and  see  such  things  among  you,  that  mal 
profession   of   an  inward  power,   and    an   inwai 
quickening  .spirit,  and  a  worship,  that  is  inward 
the  Spirit  and  Truth,  herein  such  cause  the  nan 
of  God  to  be  dishonoured,  the  way  of  Truth  to 
held  in  little  esteem,  by  such  who  know  it  not 
themselves,  and  a  stumbling-block  is  hereby  la 
in   their    way,   to   hinder  them  from  any  furth 
seeking   after  the  Truth.     Oh,  Friends,  consid 
these  things,  and  be  diligent  in  this  matter,  and  iH 
not  that  earthly  part  have  liberty,  ■  but  let  it  ' 
kept  in  the  cross  till  it  dies,  or  else  it  will  keep  y 
insensible  of  God  or  one  another.     This  has  hif*'' 
dered  the  growth  of  many,  namely  their  carelei 
ness  in  coming  to  meeting,  and  their  slothfulne 
wheu  they  are  there.     Therefore,  for  the  time 
come,  let  every  one  that  bears  the  profession 
Truth,  be  diligent  in  the  work  of  God,  and  be  gc 
examples    to   each    other ;  observe  your  hour 
coming  to  meeting,  and  set  not  one  hour,  and  th^si"! 
come  at  another.     Neglect  not  your  middle  we  Ki 
meetings,  by  reason  of  your  outward  occasions,  f  *Y- 
that  will  not  bring  a  blessing  upon  your  aff; 
let  all  thiugs  give  way  to  the  service  of  God  ;  l)M 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  unto  yo 
and  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  anything  that  is  go 
for  you. 

So,  dear  Friends,  in  the  true  love  of  God,  haj*: 
I  written  to  you  as  it  lay  upon  me  from  the  Loi  ifc 
as  a  word  of  exhortatiou,  to  stir  up  the  pure  mi: 
in  you  all ;   and  the   God   of  power  and  streugi 
give  you  of  his  might,  to  help  you  in  all  your  M' 
cessities,  and  in  all  your  combats,  and  strength 
your  faith,  in  and  by  which  the  victory  is  obtaimjw: 
which  is  the  desire  of  my  soul  for  you  all,  who  i 
your  friend,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 

Stephen  Crisp.Jw! 


Bl;t 
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'  From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Frnit-Iicaring  Grasses. 
It  is  proverbially  no  easy  matter  to  know  what' 
lat ;  and  mauy  people  I  could  mention,  who 
re  arrogant  enough  to  think  otherwise,  incurred 
;  sneers  and  gibes  of  posterity,  if  they  were 
;ky  enough  to  escape  contemporary  censure.  Dr. 
hnson,  I  think,  (ells  us  that  a  "  bilberry  is  a 
ortleberry;"  but  we,  in  our  times  of  botanical 
ightenmcnt,  know  how  erroneous  that  statement 

Barnacle  geese,  I  believe,  were  decreed  a  sort 
fish  by  a  certain  Roman  Catholic  authority ;  and 
for  whales  and  dolphins,  whelks,  lobsters,  crabs, 
1  oysters — fish  they  pass  for  still  in  many  well- 
fulated  understandings  ;  and  fish  they  will  pro- 
sly  be  regarded  for  a  long  time  to  come  by  a 
iat  number  of  people. 

Far  more  generally  extended,  however,  is  the 
ief  that  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  rice — corn  or 
lin,  in  fact,  of  whatever  variety — have  no  claim 
he  denomination  "  fruit."  Popularly,  we  speak 
corn  as  "  seed,"  for  no  other  reason  apparently 
D  its  smallness  and  hardness.  Be  pleased  then, 
ders,  to  understand  that  grains  of  wheat,  bar- 
,  and  others  of  the  same  tribe,  are  no  more  seeds 
n  apples  are  seeds  :  they  are  actual  fruits ;  the 
uliarity  of  which  is,  that  the  outside  portions 
w  so  firmly  attached  to  the  seed,  that  the  two 
inot  be  separated,  the  adhesion  being  only  de- 
nstrablo  by  the  art  of  the  botanist.  There  are 
ler  seed-like  vegetable  things  besides  corn,  to 
ich  a  false  popular  notion  attaches.  For  ex- 
ple,  we  speak  popularly  of  carraway  and  cori- 
ier  seed,  whereas  they  are  fruits  enveloping  a 
d,  as  the  botanist  can  readily  demonstrate.  But 
haps  the  strangest  divergence  between  popular 
ions  and  botanical  truth,  in  respect  of  seeds,  is 
nished   by  the   so-called   strawberry  "seed" — 

"ttle  hard  things  which  thickly  stud  the  out- 
e  of  a  strawberry,  and  which  strawberry-eating 
alids  sometimes  avoid  by  sucking  the  pulp 
ough  a  piece  of  gauze.  Those  little,  hard,  horny 
ngs,  I  say,  are  not  seeds,  but  fruits  /  and  what 
eat  as  the  fruit  of  the  strawberry  is,  botanlcally 
aking,  no  fruit  at  all.  If  the  reader  wants  to 
ow  what  it  is,  let  him  take  a  dandelion  or  mari- 
Id  flower,  and  pull  ofi'  all  the  petals  or  coloured 
ral  leaflets  which  compose  the  flower,  and  con- 
nplate  the  spongy  pad  which  remains.  Iteorre- 
Duds  with  the  edible  portion  of  the  strawberry  : 
3  chief  distinction  between  them  being  that  the 
jngy  mass  of  the  dandelion  is  flat  and  tough, 
lereas  the  corresponding  part  of  the  strawberry 
round,  red,  juicy,  and  fit  to  eat. 
It  would  be  a  fine  subject  of  contemplation — that 
the  grasses.  Were  wo  not  commited  by  the 
le  prefixed  to  these  remarks,  to  the  special  sub- 
t  of  grain-bearing  grasses,  it  would  have  been 
rth  while  for  the  reader  to  have  followed  me  in 
imagination  to  the  difierent  regions  where  dif- 
•ent  varieties  of  grasses  are  produced  :  to  have 
mpared  the  puny,  thread-like  stufi"  of  our  fields' 
een  carpets  with  the  sturdy  tree-like  bamboo  ; 
th  being  grasses.  We  might  have  paused  to  con- 
ler  in  how  many  ways  grass  of  one  or  the  other 
riety  ministers  to  the  necessities  of  some  animals, 
d  the  luxuries  of  others.  Firstly,  the  littlebladesof 
ass  peculiar  to  temperate  climes,  and  which  con- 
tute  the  direct  food  of  grass-eating  animals:  then, 
gar-cane,  which  is  also  grass,  gigantic  though  it 
;  and  lastly,  the  grain-bearing  grasses,  which 
nstitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  aliment  of  man. 
>  the  latter  alone  we  will  devote  our  attention  at 
esent. 

God,  in  his  benevolent  providence,  has  so  willed 
that  the  distribution  of  the  grasses  over  the  world 
lould  be  comraensurately  wide  with  their  great 


use  to  man.  Even  the  grain-bearing  grasses  pos- 
sess a  much  wider  range  than  most  other  vege- 
tables ;  and  especially  to  be  admired  is  it,  that  in 
the  few  regions  where  one  particular  grain-bearing 
grass  no  longer  grows,  another  steps  in  to  fill  its 
place ;  so  that,  except  the  arctic  and  antartic  re- 
gions, or  places  near  them,  there  are  few  spots  in- 
capable of  growing  some  one  of  the  varieties  of 
corn.  In  Siberia,  the  extreme  corn-growing  limit 
corresponds  with  about  00''  of  northern  latitude; 
Lapland,  to  70' :  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat 
being  the  cereal  grasses  which  bear  this  extreme  of 
cold.  It  is  curious  that  barley,  which  bears  degrees 
of  northern  cold  not  tolerated  by  wheat,  is  also 
aff'ected  than  wheat  by  opposite  conditions  of 
temperature.  Throughout  Morocco,  barley  is  the 
common  food  of  horses,  as  indeed  it  is  in  Spain  ; 
and  though  both  in  Morocco  and  Spain  wheat  is 
excellent  and  abundant,  yet  it  is  cultivated  upon 
table-lauds  or  elevated  tracts,  cool  by  comparison 

ith  the  hot  low  lands;  which,  however,  are  pro- 
lific in  barley. 

More  exclusively  a  cereal  of  the  north  is  oats. 
We  here  regard  it  as  the  proper  food  of  horses  ; 
but  if  oats  were  to  be  suddenly  exterminated  from 
the  world,  comparatively  few  horses  would  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  loss.  The  fleet  coursers 
of  Arabia,  as  well  as  most  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  world,  have  never,  in  all  probability,  tasted  a 
blade  of  the  northern  cereal. 

Taken  altogether,  I  am  disposed  to  think  we 
may  consider  wheat  as  the  most  important  of  the 
bread-making  grains.  By  the  staff  of  life  which 
it  yields,  all  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 

e   fed  ;   and   the  bread    resulting   from   it  is   so 

perior,  that  people  having  been  once  accustomed 
to  it  cannot  relish  any  other  sort  equally  well. 
Still,  amongst  the  ecreal  grains,  wheat  does  not 
contribute  to  feed  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
In  this  respect  rice  takes  the  lead,  as  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  understand  when  he  remembers 
that  rice  is  the  staple  cereal  food  of  the  Chinese, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Hindostan  ;  not  to  mention 
the  rice-eating  predilections  of  Spaniards,  Turks, 
Egyptians,  and  Italians. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that 

lere  the  vine  flourishes  most  luxuriantly,  wheat 
grows  best.  Perhaps  some  English  farmer  may 
be  inclined  to  point  to  the  yellow  crops  of  his  own 

heat-fields,  and  ask  me  whether  I  thought  grapes 
would  flourish  there.  No ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
too,  our  English  wheat,  good  though  it  be,  is  not 
rood  as  wheat  the  produce  of  more  genial 
climes.  By  judgment  and  careful  agriculture  we 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  climate  is  beyond  our 
control.  The  English  farmer  would  be  little  satis- 
fied with  his  own  wheat,  if  he  could  see  the  luxu- 
rious specimens  grown  in  Castile,  or  the  cooler 
parts  of  Andalusia. 

When,  on  travelling  north  or  south,  wheat's 
favourite  companion,  "  the  vine,"  finds  the  colds 
or  damps  prejudicial  to  its  delicate  susceptibilities, 
and  the  two  part  company,  wheat  forms  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  an  humble  neighbour  of  its  own 
race,  another  cereal  grain — it  gets  up  a  friendship 
for  rye  ;  the  two  come  together,  and  travel  in  com 
pany,  to  the  farthest  limits  north  at  which  the 
growth  of  wheat  is  possible. 

There  is  a  zone  or  belt,  and  a  largo  one,  too,  in 
which  the  queen  of  cereal  grains  is  found  in  com 
panionship  with  the  vine,  but  two  other  favourites 
as  well — with  rice  and  Indian  corn,  otherwise 
called  maize.  Persia,  Northern  India,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  are  all  within  this  belt.  So  arc  Italy,  the 
extreme  south  of  Spain,  Barbary,  and  the  Canary 
Island.     In   all  these  regions   rye,  the  travelling 


associate  of  wheat  in  the  extreme  north,  seems  dis- 
inclined to  part  company.  Nevertheless,  it  is  little 
tolerant  of  heat,  and  only  manages  to  hold  its 
own  by  keeping  at  a  goodly  distance  away  on  the 
hills,  where  the  night  dews  are  heavy,  and  the 
days  are  cold. 

Notwith.standing  the  great  climatic  endurance 
of  wheat,  it  may  be  considered  es.scntially  the  ce- 
real fruit  par  excellence  of  the  temperate  zone.  In 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  it  will  not  grow 
at  all;  and  although  in  the  cooler  portions  of  Ihu 
same  it  both  grows  and  is  excellent,  yet  two  other 
grains,  maize  and  rice,  are,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  regions,  what  wheat  is  to  us.  The  growth 
of  rice,  however,  is  narrowed  by  conditions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  health  of  many  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Kice  is  a  veritable  water-plant.  Mere 
heat  will  not  content  it:  it  requires  to  be  flooded. 
Now,  heat  and  moisture,  simultaneously  in  opera- 
tion, are  conditions  so  unfavourable  to  humau 
health,  that  many  regions,  perfectly  competent  to 
the  growth  of  rice,  and  which  did  grow  it,  have 
abandoned  that  crop,  owing  to  the  extreme  ill 
efi'ects  resulting  to  the  population  in  consequence 
of  its  culture. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  speaking  of 
oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  rice,  maize,  and 
wheat,  all  the  cereal  grains  have  been  placed  iu 
my  list.  By  no  means.  Were  it  so,  tropical  re- 
gions might  seem  ill  provided  for,  notwithstanding 
their  maize  and  their  rice ;  for  the  latter,  as  we 
have  seen,  will  only  grow  in  marshy  laud,  and 
maize  is  not  the  very  best  of  bread-making  mate- 
rials. The  fact  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  cereal 
grains,  well  known  to  everybody,  by  name  at  least, 
there  are  numerous  others ;  the  names  of  a  few 
rather  unfamiliar,  whilst  others,  so  little  known  arc 
they,  continue  to  be  designated  by  their  uncouth 
native  appellations,  or  by  the  scarcely  less  uncouth 
(to  popular  ears)  appellations  of  the  botani.-t. 
Travellers  in  Abysinnia  frequently  mention  the 
names  of  "tatf'and  "tocusso;"  they  corrw^pond 
each  to  an  Abysinnian  cereal  grain.  German 
millet,  too,  is  really  a  cereal  grain,  a  sort  of  corn, 
and  so  is  canary  seed. 

But  deficiency  of  wheat  is  not  alone  made  up  to 
the  denizens  of  hotter  climes  by  grain-bearing 
grasses.  The  teeming  luxuriance  of  the  vege- 
table world  gives  them  other  substitutes  from 
difierent  vegetable  species.  The  jatropha  nianihot, 
an  extremely  poisonous  tree,  yields  tapioca.  Then 
there  are  sago,  palms  and  yams,  bread-fruit  trees 
and  several  edible  roots,  all  more  or  less  adapted 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  bread. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  as  regards  the  history 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  three  of  our  most  im- 
portant cereal  grains,  that  we  know  not  whence 
they  originally  came.  America  is  the  native  land 
of  maize,  and  Asia  of  rice;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  considered  the 
native  land  of  wheat.  The  opinion  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  certain  botanists,  that  all  three  were 
inferior  grasses  originally,  which,  growing  into  im- 
portance by  cultivation,  and  becoming  improved, 
never  again  degenerated.  Supposing  this  botanical 
speculation  to  be  borne  out,  it  will  add  to,  rather 
than  detract  from,  the  mystery  which  hangs  over 
the  origin  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  Work  of  the  Lord. — I  know  this  work  will 
so  reduce  our  spirit,  that  we  shall  indeed  be  will- 
ing to  hecome  spectacles  to  the  world,  to  angels, 
and  to  men,  even  a  derision  to  those  who  are  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  nevertheless  are 
eating  their  own  bread,  and  wearing  their  own  ap- 
parel, gratifying  their  sensual  appetite.s  in  what- 
ever their  souls  lust  after.     As  this  is  the  lament- 
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able  state  of  many  in  our  Society,  I  plainly  see  the 
faithful  in  Israel  are,  and  will  be  engaged  to  call 
louder  than  ever,  and  in  a  more  conspicuous  nian^ 
ner  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  as  it  really  is,  ii 
the  humble  and  lowly  Jesus. 

The  Lord  is  working  in  a  secret  manner  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  his  servants,  who  are  ready  t( 
question,  why  is  it  thus  with  me,  why  is  it  neces 
sary  that  I  should  bo  so  reduced,  and  clothed  with 
so  great  a  degree  of  humility  and  self-denial  ? 
in  order  not  only  that  we  may  be  ensamples  to  the 
flock,  and  properly  prepared  and  qualified  to  take 
the  oversight  thereof,  but  this  work  of  the  Lord 
(which  in  the  eyes  of  some  is  marvellous)  is  further 
to  disentangle  our  affections  from  all  visibles,  and 
that  we  may  serve  him  without  distraction  ;  and 
come  up  more  fully  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  in  his 
great  work,  which  he  has  put  on  the  wheels;  which 
are  clogged  at  present,  for  want  of  skilful,  able 
and  clean  hands  to  set  them  ia  motion. —  So2>h 
Hume. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BUT  YE  ARE  A  HOLY  PRIESTHOOD. 

"  And  of  Levi  he  sai  J,  Let   thy  Thummim  and  thy 

Urim  be  with  thy  Holy  One,  whom  thou  didst  prove  at 

Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters 

of  Meribah." — Deut.  xxxiii.  8. 


Oh  !  follower  of  Jesus,  God's  o 
Let  thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummi 
Whom  thou  hast  proved  at  Mas 


.  and  only  Son, 

be  with  thy  Holy  One, 

1,  in  fierce  temptation's 


And  by  Meribah's  waters,  when  contest  was  in  power. 
Yea!  trust   in  Him  whose  mercy  and  loving-kindness 


ag  waters  from  hard  rock's  flinty 


Whilst  burst  the 

breast, 

Jesus  is  with  his  servants  who  their  allegiance  prove, 
And  all  who  love  him  truly,  are  sharers  of  his  love  ; 
And  in  their  spirit  thirsting,  when  faint  with  inner  strife, 
The  very  rocks  he  opens,  and  gives  them  springs  of  life. 

In  Him  is  light,  to  give  thee,  thy  duty  to  behold, 
In  Him  is  truth's  perfection,  all  wisdom  to  unfold. 
He,  as  thou  trusts  his  guidance,  thy  Urim-light  will  be, 
Thy  Thummim's  pure  perfection  his  love  will  furnish 

thee. 
His  light  will  give  thy  service  a  bright  and  living  ray, 
To  show  to  dim-eyed  sinners  the  evil  of  their  way  ; 
And  his  perfection  glorious  shall  oft  availing  prove. 
To  draw  to  the  All-perfect,  by  strong  soft  cords  of  love. 
Thus  warning  or  consoling,  thou   sweetly  shall  make 

known. 
Thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummim  are  still  in  Him  alone 


iimcnt  drest, 

im  borne  brightly  on  his 


II  at  times  to  know, 
to  him  alone  might 


By  sacrifice  accepted  in  holy 
With  his  Urim  and  his  Thum 

breast, 
Of  old  was  priest  permii  ted  God's  v, 
Which  the  Urim  aud  the  Thummim 

show  ; 

But  in  this  dispensation  of  gospel  love  and  light. 
The  saints,  a  holy  priesthood,  should  ever  walk  in  white. 
Their  office  is  unceasing,  they  have  no  right  to  lay 
The  holy  vestments  from  them,  wbate'er  their  work  or 

way. 
But  clothed,  prepared  for  service,  in  secret,  watching 


Thei 


still 
Urim 
will. 


ad   their  Thummim,  to  know  God's  holy 


Their  raiment  the  dear  Saviour,  by  water,  blood  ftnd  fire, 
Has  cleansed  from  all  pollution  and  stain  of  earth  desirci 
Fit  robe  for  christian  spirit,  whilst  here  they  must  re- 
main, 
And  which  shall  be  unspotted,  when  they  shall  heaven 

attain  ; 
Where  with  the  saints  and  angels  with  song  of  sweetest 

tone, 
They  shall  forever  worship  before  the  glorions  throne  ; 
Whilst  to  the  praise  of  Jesus,  the  Conqueror  of  the 

grave. 
And  to  the  great  All-Father  who  gave  his  Son  to  save 
Glory  and  power  and  honour,  in  worship  pure  is  given. 
With  endless  Hallelujahs  from  all  the  host  of  heaven. 

Note.— t>m    and   TImmmim—Wghi    .and    perfection. 
.l/assaA— temptation.     jI/fn-6«/i_dispute,  contention. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  member; 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  69.) 

ANN   BUIiN'TON. 

Ann  Bagley,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Bagley,  i 
man  of  some  note  in  JEngland,  was  born  there  ir 
the  year  1635.  Her  father  died  about  the  time 
George  Foz  commenced  his  public  labours  in  en- 
deavouring to  turn  men  from  "  darkness  to  light,' 
from  resting  on  empty  forms  and  outside  profession 
of  religion,  to  an  earnest  labour  after  inward  soul 
saving  possession  of  the  Truth.  Her  mother  be 
came  convinced  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  a: 
proclaimed  by  George  Fox,  and  so  in  time  did 
Ann,  after  having,  first  in  hope  of  obtaining 
peace  to  her  tossed  mind,  and  a  settlement  in 
more  spiritual  religion  than  the  Episcopal,  joined 
the  Anabaptists. 

In  the  year  1659,  she  was  married  to  William 
Brinton,  of  GoHrney,  Worcestershire,  a  Friend  in 
good  esteem,  with  whom  for  about  forty  years  she 
lived  in  domestic  and  religious  fellowship  and 
peace.  They  had  a  share  in  the  trials  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  day,  the  husband  being  fined  for  at- 
tending his  religious  meetings.  On  one  occasion 
we  find  it  noted  that  for  a  fine  of  £1,  2s.,  goods 
were  taken  from  home,  worth  £5,  1  Is. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1684,  they  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  soon  after  took  up  land 
in  Birmingham  township,  Chester  county.*  There 
they  settled  with  all  their  family,  except  their 
daughter  Ann,  who  had  been  married  in  England 
to  John  Bennett.  In  the  year  1692,  the  peace  of 
the  church  in  Pennsylvania  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  backsliding  of  George  Keith.  Ann  Brinton, 
who  was  a  true  lover  of  the  Truth,  and  of  the 
unity  which  is  felt  by  those  who  are  established 
therein,  was  much  tried  by  the  unsettlement  mani- 
fested in  various  places,  and  the  contention  which, 
pringing  up,  threatened  to  destroy  the  spiritual 
greenness  of  many  professors  of  the  Truth.  She 
had  no  unity  with  the  spirit,  which,  under  plea  of 
early  Friends  having  been  unsound  in  some  of 
their  views,  was  plainly  leading  those  who  followed 
it  back  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  from  which 
she,  as  well  as  many  others,  had  been  set  free. 
She  could,  with  thankfulness,  own  that  the  Lord 
had  redeemed  them  from  the  beggarly  elements, 
he  felt  no  desire  to  return  again  into  bondage 


and 
thereto. 

In  the  year  1699,  she  was  removed  by  death, 
being  then  sixty-four  years  old.  Her  husband, 
who  survived  her  a  few  months,  has  left  this  testi- 
mony concerning  her. 

"  The  Teslimomj  of  William  Brinton  concerning 
tlve  Life  and  Death  of  Ids  dear  Wife. 

"She  was  born  in  the  year  1635,  and  died 
1699.  As  to  the  family  she  came  of,  they  were 
not  of  mean  rank  as  to  worldly  account.  Her 
father's  name  was  Edward  Bagley.  He  was  ac- 
counted a  very  honest  and  loving  man.  He  died 
above  fifty  years  ago.f  Her  mother  became  an 
honest  Friend,  and  so  continued  until  the  day  of 
her  death.  She  remained  a  widow,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  was  about  thirty  years. 

"  Concerning  my  dear  wife,  she  was  one  that  did 
fear  the  Lord  from  her  youth  upwards.  She 
sought  after  him  in  her  young  and  tender  years. 

William  Brinton  took  up  first  450  acres  of  land, 

e  be  resided,  and,  in   1G88,  took  up  an  additional 

400   acres,  the  last  body  of  which   reached  from  the 

present  Birmingham   meeting-house,  westward   to   the 

Urandywine. 

f  This  ,'iccount  was  written  1G99. 


At  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  fell  in  -with 
people  called  Anabaptists.  Some  time  afterwart 
she  was  baptized  [by  them],  and  was  very  zealot  i 
for  that  way  and  people,  until  it  pleased  the  Loi 
to  appear  in  a  more  immediate  and  glorious  wa; 
by  the  inshining  of  His  glorious  and  divine  ligj 
in  her  soul  and  inward  parts ;  by  which  she  can- 
to be  convinced  that  the  real  baptism  was  that  ■ 
the  spirit,  and  that  outward  baptism  or  washin 
was  but  a  type  of  the  inward,  the  great  work  ' 
regeneration.  Then  she  was  greatly  brought  dow: 
and  bowed  before  the  Lord,  and  was  made  willir 
to  receive  the  Truth,  and  the  first  publisher  of 
in  those  days.  The  Lord  wrought  'very  effe. 
tually  in  her  heart  and  soul,  and  she  became  vei 
lowly  minded  and  humble  hearted.  She  loved  tl 
Truth  greatly,  and  was  beloved  of  the  Lord  an 
his  people,  and  walked  in  society  and  unity  wit 
the  people  of  God,  about  three  years  before  si  il, 
became  my  wife.  This  [1699]  is  the  fortieth  yei 
since  we  were  married,  and  she  hath  been  a  vei 
faithful  and  loving  wife  unto  me,  and  a  tendii 
mother  to  my  children.  Her  great  desire  [ft 
them]  was,  that  they  might  fear  the  Lord,  an 
obey  the  voice  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  that  by  it  the 
might  be  led  into  all  truth.  She  was  a  very  loi 
ing  and  peaceable  woman  in  the  neighbourhoc 
where  we  lived,  and  very  pitiful.  She  did  muc 
for  the  poor,  whose  good  word  and  prayers  attent 
ed  her.  Indeed  she  was  much  beloved  by  mo: 
people  who  knew  her.  As  she  had  been  in  En; 
land,  an  innocent  and  blameless  woman  in  life  an  ', 
conversation,  so  she  remained  here  in  those  part 
though  much  attended  with  weakness  of  body.  ] 
'  er  last  sickness,  the  Spirit  of  life  and  the  heavenl-P' 
power  of  the  Lord  did  very  much  break  in  upc 
her,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  speak  well  of  h 
Name,  and  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for  his  grci 
goodness.  On  a  fifth  day  of  the  week,  being  tl: 
day  before  she  died,  there  came  many  Friends  \ 

i  her,  both  before  and  after  meeting.  As  to  tb 
outward,  she  was  very  weak,  but  the  Lord  by  h 
unlimited   power    did  greatly   appear  in  her 

hich  she  was  enabled  to  speak  much  in  praisin 
and   magnifying  the  name  of  the   Lord,   aud 

king  melody  in  her  heart  unto  him.  In  muc 
openness  and  great  clearness  she  spake  to  Frient 
that  day,  encouraging  them  to  be  faithful  and  v 
liaut  for  the  Truth,  and  to  love  one  anothe 
Then  came  remembrance  to  her  mind  of  a  litt 
paper,*  given  forth  by  George  Fox  about  fort 
years  ago,  cautioning  Friends  against  strife 
confusion,  and  things  of  that  nature.  She  remen 
bered  that  George  Fox  called  it  'manglement,'  an 
said,  '  I  judge  all  this  manglement,  that  is  contrar 
to  my  life  and  power;  judged  it  is.'     Her  desii 


*  The  little  paper  alluded  to,  cannot  positively  t 
known.  Ann,  of  course,  quoted  from  a  manuscript  cop; 
not  now  accessible  to  us.  The  word  "  nianglemen 
a  very  expressive  word  it  is  to  represent  the  condil 
which  strife  and  contention  introduces  a  religious  coc 
munity,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  published  epiifloi 
ties  of  George  Fox.  The  probability  is,  that  for  som 
cause  or  other  the  editor  who  prepared  the  epistles  ft 
the  press  in  1695,  left  the  woid  out.  If  the  epistle  give 
below  be  as  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it,  the  '•  little  papei 
alluded  to,  then  the  editor  made  some  other  sllgl 
change. 

"  Friends, — I  do  judge  all  that  in  all,  which  is  cor 
trary  to  the  life  and  power  of  God,  even  the  ground 
root  of  all  jars  and  strife,  which  is  not  of  God,  but  Is  oi 
of  the  life  of  God.  I  judge  Its  beginning  and  its  endin| 
and  judged  it  Is  by  the  Light.  Aud  I  do  judge  with  thft 
Spirit  of  Truth,  all  foolishness,  hastiness,  and  strif. 
which  are  not  of  God.  And  all  Friends,  wait  In  tt 
measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  guide  you  up  to  Goi 
and  keep  you  all  in  peace  and  unity. 

"  Postscript.     Heed  nothing  but  the  life  and  power  ( 
the  Lord  God;  for  all  that  Is  out  of  it,  is   and  will  tjlfc 
confounded.  G.  F. 
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\s,  that  Friends  might  live  in  the  true  unity  of 
i  Spirit,  and  that  in  the  bond  of  peace  tliey 
bht  be  bound  up  together  as  in  a  bundle,  by  the 
f  uniting  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  She 
tched  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  said,  '  Sly  poor 
band.'  I  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  die, 
leave  me?  She  said,  'I  aiu  very  willing  to 
She  then  spoke  to  her  children  to  be  very 
ing  to  their  poor  father. 

A  little  before  she  died,  we  thought  she  would 
ak  no  more,  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  revive 
again,  and  she  said,  '  I  have  been  under  an 
rcise  about  dark  spirits.  I  cannot  away  with, 
I  cannot  abide  this  separating  spirit.'  She 
led,  '  Be  valiant  for  the  Truth.'  A  little  [time] 
r,  a  Friend  sitting  near,  asked  her  how  she 
;  she  said,  '  Near  my  departure.  My  spirit  is 
puruing  to  tiod  who  gave  it.'  Last  of  all  she 
Lord,  come  quickly,'  and  spake  no  more,  as 
could  understand,  and  soon  after  departed  in 
peace  with  the  Lord.  Francis  Bowster, 
ssabeth  Harlan  and  myself  were  with  her  when 
departed." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Consequences  of  aa  Eufious  Spirit, 
t  is  often  evident  that  efforts  made  to  destroy 
reputation  of  another,  recoil  upon  those  who 
;age  in  this  unholy  and  unchristian  work.  We 
re  heard  an  account  given  by  a  Friend,  who 
known  and  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the 
dersof  "The  Friend,"  that  when  a  young  man  he 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  where  an 
er  Friend,  belonging  to  the  same  meeting,  took 
from  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy,  a  prejudice 
inst  him,  and  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  his  min- 
y  and  standing  among  his  Friends.  After  re- 
attacks  by  this  excited  person,  some  of  the 
jrs  called  upon  him  and  expressed  their  sym- 
hy  with  him  on  account  of  it ;  but  he  advised 
m  to  extend  labour  to  his  bitter  opponent  for 
sake,  for  he  could  bear  all  that  was  cast  upon 
.  The  person  who  made  the  assaults  on  the 
ng  man,  who  finally  became  a  substantial  min- 
r  of  the  gospel,  per.-isting  in  her  evil  course  of 
amation,  gradually  fell  away  from  having  been 
ligbly  esteemed  and  gifted  minister,  until  she 
s  landed  in  a  state  of  abject  destitution  ani" 
gary,  and  was  lost  to  the  Society.  A  solemn 
rning  to  pray  for  strength  to  keep,  in  humility, 
own  rank  in  righteousness,  and  be  preserved 
1  a  jealous  eye  upon  others,  that  may  lead  us 
attempt  their  downfall,  but  which,  if  we  give 
f  to  such  temptation,  may  prove  our  own  ruin 


of  increasing  their  usefulness  and  strengthening 
their  authority,  and  remember  that  they  may  be 
profitable,  not  only  to  the  recipients  themselves, 
but  to  their  descendants  and  to  others,  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  these  and  similar  free 
schools  open  to  the  coloured  people,  appears  great. 
And  although  not  yet  so  fully  appreciated  by 
them  as  we  could  desire,  we  believe  that  they  have 
been  in  past  years,  and  still  are,  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  profit  to  many  individuals,  qualifying 
them  for  business,  &c.,  and  a  means  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  elevating  the  standing  of  the  coloured 
3ple  as  a  community. 

The  schools  were  opened  in  the  building  on 
Raspberry  street,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1858, 
general  notice  having  been  previously  given  ;  and 
a  principal  teacher,  with  two  assistants,  engaged 
for  the  men's,  and  a  principal  and  four  assistants 
for  the  women's  school.  They  have  been  continued 
s  usual  for  five  evenings  in  the  week,  until  the 
5th  of  Second  month,  1859,  and  have  been  at- 
tended by  111  men  and  191  women.  The  num- 
ber in  attendance  has  varied  from  50  to  140,  and 
has  averaged  in  the  men's  school  40  2-5ths,  and 
in  the  women's  54  ;  which  numbers,  though  small 
er  than  tho.se  of  last  year,  arc  about  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years.  The  smallest  at 
tendance  was  about  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
every-day  occupations  of  the  scholars  are  such,  as 
to  occasion  irregularity,  also,  in  the  time  of  assem- 
bling. 

The  exercises  have  consisted  mainly  of  spelling 
reading  and  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography, 
In  each  school  one  teacher  is  employed  in  instruct- 


e  Anmial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
he  Association  of  Friends,  for  ttie  Free  liistruc- 
ion  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
n  presenting  their  annual  report  to  the  Asso- 
;ion  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  coloured 
ilts  under  their  care,  the  board  of  managers 
their  belief,  that  fresh  evidences  have  been 
erved  during  the  past  winter,  of  their  usefulness 
I  value  to  this  large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
ythough  efforts  of  this  kind  are  often  not  at- 
ded  with  immediate  or  striking  indications  of 
eess,  and  the  benefits  derived  are  only  indirectly 
yet  in  this  case  there  seems  to  have  been  Gon- 
ial evidence  of  the  advantages  conferred  by 
m,  and  this  in  a  degree  both  gratifying  and  en- 
raging to  those  having  charge  of  them.  When 
*  consider,  also,  the  value  of  the  education, 
ited  as  it  is,  which  these  schools  may  impart, 
ticularly  to  those  who  are  parents,  and  charged 
h  the  proper  training  of  children,  as  a  means 


ing  the  least  advanced,  in  class-rooms,  of  whom 
several,  unable,  on  entering,  to  spell  correctly, 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write;  those  who 
have  continued  more  than  one  winter,  have  mad 
proportional  progress,  and  there  are  many  in  both 
schools  able  to  write  a  very  fair  hand. 

In  the  ciphering  classes  several  have  improved 
rapidly;  and  many  who  a  few  months  since  could 
scarcely  make  the  figures,  can  now  perform  simple 
exercises  in  arithmetic ;  in  some  instances  this  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
study  of  geography  from  outline  maps  has  claimed 
more  attention  than  usual,  particularly  in  the  wo- 
men's school,  where  by  energetic  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  teacher,  it  has  become  an  in- 
teresting and  regular  exercise. 

Useful  and  interesting  information  has  also  been 
conveyed  to  them  at  different  times,  by  members 
of  the  Association  and  others ;  and  having  been 
illustrated  by  apparatus  and  experiments,  has 
tended  to  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  the 
pupils.  Among  other  subjects  thus  treated  of, 
may  be  mentioned  the  characteristic  properties  of 
oxygen  gas,  the  effects  of  magnetism  and  galvanism, 
particularly  as  exhibited  in  the  magnetic  telegraph, 
the  oflice  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  in  the  hu- 
man system ;  and  the  composition  and  manufac- 
ture of  common  matches.  At  other  times,  some 
remarks  were  made  on  domestic  economy,  value  of 
education,  &c. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  each  school,  neces- 
sarily demands  close  and  constant  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers ;  and  to  their  patient  industry, 
is  due  in  considerable  degree,  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  the  education  imparted  by  these 
schools ;  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  we  allude  to 
the  efiiciency  in  these  respects,  of  those  employed 
as  principals  and  assistants  during  the  past  season. 
After  the  first  two  months,  from  the  growing  ne- 
cessity of  furnishing  more  aid  to  the  ciphering  class 
in  the  men's  school,  it  was  thought  proper  to  en- 
gage another^  teacher  for  that  department,  which 
was    accordingly  done.     The   giving  of  dictation 


lessons,  and  the  exercise  of  composing  short  letters 
addressed  to  the  teachers,  lately  introduced  in  the 
women's  school,  is  likely  to  prove  of  practical  ad- 
vantage, and  has  been  pursued  with  interest;  a 
number  of  specimens  submitted  to  the  managers 
and  others  present  on  the  closing  evening,  contain- 
ing expressions  of  their  satisfaction  and  obligation, 
were  creditable  to  the  writers. 

The  practice  of  reading  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  scholars,  before  closing  the  schools 
for  the  evening,  has  been  continued,  and  Friends' 
tracts  and  the  Moral  Almanac  have  been  freely 
distributed  among  them,  and  generally  gladly  re- 
ceived. 

The  schools  have  been  regularly  and  frequently 
visited  by  the  managers,  who  also  attended  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  term.  Many  interested 
Friends  have  also  visited  the  schools,  whose  com- 
pany has  been  animating  to  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  in- 
struction given  them — their  manifest  desire  to 
learn,  continues  to  be  an  encouraging  feature. 

Their  interest  and  their  obligation  for  the  op- 
portunity here  afforded  them,  has  been  frequently 
expressed  to  the  managers,  and  particularly  on  the 
closing  evening,  when  many  of  the  men  present 
spoke  at  length  of  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
education  ;  those  feelings  have  also  been  shared  by 
the  pupils  in  the  women's  school,  as  appears  by  the 
letters  before  referred  to,  which  are  indicative,  wo 
believe,  of  their  sincere  appreciation  of  those  bene- 
fits. 

Believing  the  contents  of  some  of  these  might  be 
interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  we  ap- 
pend the  following,  selected  from  those  received  on 
that  occasion. 


"  To  the  Teachers  and  Committee  wJio  have  ( 
oft/te  Evening  School: 
"  Permit  me  to  offer  these  few  lines,  to  express 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  taking  so  much 
pains  in  learning  me  to  read  and  write. 

"Yours,        Anna  Maria  Brown." 

ITa-o  corrections.^ 


[Xo.  2.]  "  Philad.,  Feb.,  '59. 

"  To  ttie  Teachers  and  Committee  that  has  Juul 

charge  of  this  Evening  School: 

"  Much  esteemed  friends, — permit  me  to  offer 
these  few  lines,  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to 
you,  for  your  kindness  you  have  shown  towards 
others  and  myself,  in  trying  to  learn  us  to  read 
and  write.  I  have  often  thought,  how  glad  I 
would  be  to  know  how  to  cipher,  which  I  have  ac- 
quired as  far  as  the  Double  llule  of  Three. 

"  Now  that  the  school  is  about  to  close,  I  must 
bid  you  all  farewell,  hoping  God  will  bless  you 
with  health  and  permit  us  all  to  meet  you  again 
next  winter. 

"Respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Flora  Ann  Williams." 

\_A'o  corrcclions.l 

[No.  3.]  "Philad.,  Feb.  22,  1859. 

"TbtJw  Tcaclicrs  and  those  of  ttie   Committee  of 

tU  Sc/iool: 

"  Permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  school,  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
Lord  will  reward  you  for  your  kindness.  I  think 
that  I  have  improved  since  I  have  been  coming  to 
the  Evening  School  ;  and  let  me  say  to  you,  dear 
friends,  I  come  from  the  South  to  get  an  education, 
and  after  I  had  been  here  some  time,  I  heard  of 
the  Evening  School  taught  by  Friends,  who  I  know 
had  done  so  much  for  our  colour ;  and  I  attended 
for  nearly  five  weeks,  and  in  that  time  have  learn- 
ed to  write  and  cipher  :  I  could  make  letters  when 
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I  came  to  the  city.  One  might  say,  that  the 
Friends  was  learning  us  for  the  money,  but  I  do 
know  many  persons  that  will  not  Icarn  us  for  love 
nor  money  :  I  do  hope  that  I  will  improve.  The 
blessing  is  offered  to  those  that  hold  out  to  the 
end.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  all;  and  if  we 
should  meet  here  no  more,  I  do  hope  that  we  shall 
meet  in  heaven. 

"  No  more  at  this  time. 

"  Mahala  Woodliffe." 

[21  corrections  in  spelling.] 

In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  past  session,  the 
managers  are  encouraged  in  the  belief,  that  this 
useful  work  is  a  means  of  accomplishing  a  part  of 
what  may  be  our  duty  towards  this  neglected 
class ;  a  field  which  presents  a  large  opportunity 
of  exercising  a  christian  benevolence,  which  would 
lead  us  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  their  condition, 
and  advance  their  happiness. 

Geo.  J.  ScATTERGOOD,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.  3d,  1S59. 

By  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  past  year,  it 
appears  he  has  received 

Prom  subscribers  and  donors,  (including  a  dona- 
tion from  "  The  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society's 
Educational  Fund,")  entrance  fees  from  scholars, 
interest,  &c., S779  24 

Balance  in  his  hands  at  lastsettlement,       23  10 


8802  34 


S714  58 


He  has  paid  salaries  to  teachers,  rent  of 
rooms,  books,  stationery,  gas,  and  in- 
cidental expenses, 

Leaving  in  his  hands  at  this  time,  .     S87  76 

Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  1859. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  may  be  left  with  John  C.  Allen,  Trea- 
surer, No.  335  South  Fifth  street. 

For  "Tho  FrienJ." 

The  Salt  Mines  of  ffieliczka, 

(Concluded  from  p.age  71.) 

"The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  mines 
is  1500,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  "upper  crust," 
that  is, — they  live  on  the  outside  of  the  world. 
They  are  divided  into  gangs,  and  relieve  each  other 
every  six  hours.  Each  gang  quarries  out,  on  an 
average,  a  little  more  than  1000  cwt.  of  salt  in  that 
space  of  time,  making  the  annual  yield  1,500,000 
cwt.  The  men  we  saw  were  fine,  muscular,  healthy- 
looking  fellows,  and  the  ofiicer,  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  stated  that  their  sanitary  condition  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  field  labourers.  Scurvy 
does  not  occur  among  them,  and  the  equality  of 
the  temperature  of  the  mines — which  stands  at 
54°  of  Fahrenheit  all  the  year  round— has  a  fa- 
vourable effect  upon  such  as  are  predisposed  to 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
peculiar  form  of  disease  induced  by  the  substance 
in  which  they  work,  notwithstanding  when  tho  air 
is  humid,  salt-crystals  form  upon  the  wood  work. 
The  wood,  I  may  here  remark,  never  rots,  and 
where  untouched,  retains  its  quality  for  centuries. 
The  officer  explicitly  denied  the  story  of  men  hav- 
ing been  born  in  these  mines,  and  having  gone 
through  life  without  ever  mounting  to  the  upper 
world.  So  there  goes  another  interesting  fiction  of 
our  youth. 

"It  requires  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive 
the  extent  of  this  salt  bed.  As  far  as  explored, 
its  length  is  two  and  a  half  English  miles,  its 
breadth  a  little  over  half  a  mile,  and  its  solid  depth 
690  feet.  It  commences  about  200  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  is  then  uninterrupted  to  the  bottom. 


where  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  compact  sandstone,  such 
as  form  the  peaks  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Below  this  there  is  no  probability  that  it  again  re- 
appears. The  general  direction  is  east  and  west, 
dipping  rapidly  at  its  western  extremity,  so  that  it 
may,  no  doubt,  be  pushed  much  further  in  that 
direction.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount 
already  quarried — and  it  will  be  better  understood 
when  1  state  that  the  aggregate  length  of  the  shafts 
and  galleries  amounts  to  four  hundred  atid  twenty 
miles — it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of 
removal,  the  known  supply  cannot  be  exhausted 
under  300  years.  The  tripartite  treaty,  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  limits  Austria  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  present  amount — 1,500,000  cwt.  an- 
nually— of  which  she  is  bound  to  furnish  300,000 
cwt.  to  Prussia,  and  800,000  to  Russia,  leaving 
400,000  cwt.  for  herself  This  sum  yields  Austria 
a  net  revenue  from  the  mines,  of  two  millions  of 
florins  (§1,000,000)  annually. 

"It  is  not  known  how  this  wonderful  deposit — 
more  precious  than  gold  itself — was  originally  dis- 
covered. We  know  that  it  was  worked  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.  The 
popular  faith  has  invented  several  miracles  to  ac- 
count for  it,  giving  the  merit  to  favourite  saints. 
One  which  is  gravely  published  in  '  The  History 
of  Cracow,'  states  that  a  Polish  king,  who  wooed 
a  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, asked  what  she  would  choose  as  a  bridal  gift 
from  him.  To  which  she  replied  :  Something  that 
would  most  benefit  his  people.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  salt- 
mines of  Transylvania.  Soon  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  Cracow,  Elizabeth  went  out  to  Wieliczka, 
surveyed  the  ground,  and  after  choosing  a  spot, 
commanded  the  people  to  dig.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  they  found  a  salt  crystal,  which  the 
queen  caused  to  be  set  in  her  wedding-ring,  and 
wore  until  the  day  of  her  death.  She  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  geologist,  for  those  days.  The 
bed  actually  follows  the  Carpathians,  appearing  at 
intervals  in  small  deposits,  into  Transylvania,  where 
there  are  extensive  miues.  It  is  believed,  also, 
that  it  stretches  northward  into  Russian  Poland. 
Some  years  ago  the  Bank  of  'V\^arsaw  expended 
large  sums  in  boring  for  salt  near  the  Austrian 
frontier.  There  was  much  excitement  and  specu- 
lation for  a  time ;  but,  although  the  mineral  was 
found,  the  cost  of  quarrying  was  too  great,  and 
the  enterprise  was  dropped. 

"  On  our  return  we  visited  Francis  Joseph's  hall, 
a  large  salt  ball-room,  with  well  executed  statues 
of  Vulcan  and  Neptune.  Six  large  chandeliers, 
apparently  of  cut  glass,  but  really  of  salt,  illumi- 
nate it  on  festive  occasions,  and  hundreds  of  dan- 
cers perspire  themselves  into  a  pretty  pickle.  When 
we  had  reached  the  upper  galleries,  we  decided  to 
ascend  to  daylight  by  means  of  the  windlass.  The 
Prussian  party  went  first,  and  the  ladies  were  not 
a  little  alarmed  at  finding  themselves  seated  in 
rope  slings,  only  supported  by  a  band  under  the 
arms.  All  five  swung  together  in  a  heap ;  the 
ladies  screamed,  and  would  have  loosened  them- 
selves, but  that  moment  the  windlass  began  to 
move,  and  up  they  went,  dangling,  towards  the 
little  star  of  daylight,  two  hundred  feet  above. 
Under  them  hung  one  of  the  boys,  to  steady  the 
whirling  mass,  and  the  little  scamp  amused  him- 
self by  swinging  his  lamp,  cracking  his  heels  toge- 
ther, and  rattling  his  stick  along  the  sides  of  the 
shaft.  When  our  turn  came,  I  found  in  spite  of 
myself,  that  such  pastime  was  not  calculated  to 
steady  my  nerves.  The  sound  of  the  stick  was 
very  much  like  that  of  snapping  ropes,  and  my 
brain  swam  a  Ifttle  at  finding  my  feet  dangling 
over  what  .scorned  a  bottomless  abyss  of  darkness. 


<i  "The  arrival  at  the  top  was  like  a  douche  of  ligl 
ning.  It  was  just  noon,  and  the  white,  hot,  blin 
ing  day  poured  full  upon  us,  stinging  our  eyes  li 
needles,  and  almost  taking  away  our  breath.  T 
were  at  once  baset  with  a  crowd  of  beggars  a. 
salt- venders.  The  latter  proffered  a  multitude 
small  articles — crosses,  stars,  images,  books,  cu] 
dishes,  &c.,  cut  from  the  native  crystal,  and  i 
distinguishable  from  glass  in  appearance.  I  p( 
chased  a  salt-cellar,  which  has  tljc  property  of  fi 
uishing  salt  when  it  is  empty." 

For  "  Tlie  Friund. 

Ab  eiample  for  our  yonng  Frien.ds. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recur  to  the  countenances  ai 
general  appearance  of  beloved  Friends  whose  pri 
ciples  and  grave  deportment  exemplified  the  tr 
Quaker  character,  and  ministered  encourageme 
to  follow  on  in  the  path  in  which  the  Truth  led  o 
predecessors  before  a  vain  world.  Our  frien 
Daniel  Wheeler,  when  in  this  land,  was  simple 
plain  in  his  gospel  ministry,  and  gave  proof  of 
understanding  and  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrin 
of  the  Society.  The  spiritual  nature  of  the  gosf 
dispensation,  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  as  W' 
as  the  efficacy  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  t 
Redeemer  dwelt  near  to  his  heart,  and  led  him 
hold  forth  the  all-important  work  of  daily  knowi 
this  change  of  heart  and  growth  in  grace.  Wh 
some  were  giving  an  outward  application  to  ps 
sages  of  Scripture,  he  would  bring  them  forwa 
as  descriptive  of  the  experience  which  the  christi 
must  pa.ss  through  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
being  brought  out  of  darkness  and  sin  into  t 
marvellous  light  of  the  Lord,  he  was  made  i 
quainted  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  t 
great  means  appointed  of  God  to  begin  and  perfi 
the  blessed  work. 

His  biographer  says  of  him :  "  On  being  qui 
tioned  as  to  the  means  made  use  of  in  the  Divi 
hand  for  effecting  a  '  new  birth  unto  righteousne 
in  his  heart,  he  could  not  remember  anything  oi 
ward  having  been  employed,  unless  he  might  i 
cept  a  storm  at  sea,  during  which   he  was   dee] 
affected,  and  when,  under  a  feeling  of  his  own  h 
condition,  he  was   mercifully  enabled   to  see  t 
remedy,  and   the  entire  spirituality  of  the  gos' 
dispensation.  He  was  then  convinced  of  the  religi( 
principles  held  by  Friends,  and  that  they  were 
other  than  pure  Christianity.  No  human  means  w< 
made  use  of  to  effect  this  change  ;  it  was  altogetl 
the  immediate  work  of  the   Holy  Spirit  upon 
heart.     He  quitted  the  army,  and  after  returni 
to  England,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family 
bis  eldest  sister,  who  had  joined  Friends.     Here 
mind  was  afresh  impressed  with  the  importance 
faithful  obedience  to  the  visitations  and  requisitii 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  was  led  to  espouse  th 
views,  of  which   in   after  years   he  became  an  i    ^ 
flinching   advocate.     The  little  meeting  which     <^ 
attended  in  the  early  part  of  his  religious  life, 
usually  held   in   silence;    and   he   has  been  offtst 
known  to  refer  to  some  of  those  solemn  seasons    [«i 
times  of  peculiar  instruction  to  his  mind,  in  wh 
the  power   of  the  Lord  was  sensibly  felt,  and     to 
Truth  revealed.  b 

"Being  made  a  partaker  of  the  great  privili  i 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  of  the  flock  of  Christ 
being  enabled  to  distinguisk  beliaen  tlw  voice  of 
good  Slicphcrd  and  that  of  the  stranger,  he  i 
earnestly  desirous  that  obedience  should  keep  p 
with  knowledge.  He  waited  patiently  upon 
Lord  for  instruction  in  his  various  steppings;  f 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  deep  humility  a 
prostration  of  spirit,  he  was  made  sensible  that 
only  path  in  which  lie  could  walk  with  safety,  t 
that  of  self-dcnia!.     IMuch  mental  conflict  was 
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s  season  Lis  portion,  but  peace  was  only  to  be 
;ained  by  au  entire  surrender  of  the  will ;  aud 
confonuity  with  what  lie  bdkvcd  to  he  required 
lain,  he  adoijted  the  jdain  dnss.  He  once  re- 
inted  to  a  friend,  in  lively  ternjs,thc  trial  it  was 
bim  to  put  on  a  different  bat  to  that  whieh  he 
1  been  accustomed  to  wear, — it  was  hard  for  him 

ppear  openly  as  a  fool  before  men  ;  be  thought 

is  natural  life  might  have  been  accepted  as  a 
)Stitute,  he  would  gladly  have  laid  it  down, — but 
s  tvc/s  not  the  thing  required.  He  diligently 
imined  his  heart,  and  believed  he  clearly  saw  his 
istcr's  uill  ill  the  requisition ;  and  that  it  was 
liscipline  designed  to  bring  him  into  a  state  of 
Id-likc  obedience  and  dependence.  In  great 
tress  ho  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  help,  and  a  pas- 
;e  of  Scripture  was  powerfully  applied  to  his 
nd,  '  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
1  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  whieh  is 
heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before 
n,  him  will  I  also  deuy  before  my  Father  which 
in  heaven.'  His  resolution  was  immediately 
:en  ;  he  put  on  the  hat,  and  with  his  mind 
yed  upon  the  Lord,  set  out  to  join  his  friends  at 
eting.  His  difficulties  vanished  ;  sueet  jwacc 
s  his  covering  ;  and  he  was  enabled  experiment- 
y  to  know  the  fulfilment  of  that  declaration, 
reater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
rid.' "  _ 

We  believe  there  is  no  record  of  any  instance 

member  of  another  religious  denomination,  who 
jame  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends, 
d  that  it  was  his  duty  to  join  our  Society  in  the 
port  of  its  faith,  but  who  was  also  bound  to  ap- 
ar  in  garb,  language,  and  manners  as  a  true 
lend.  Among  consistent  members  the  reverse 
uld  satisfy  them,  that  he  was  not  fully  convinced 
our  religious  principles,  and  was  not  prepared  to 
owned  by  receiving  him  into  membership.  The 
lettlement  created  by  the  action  of  London 
arly  Meeting  on  this  subject,  has  its  effect  upon 
ny  young  people  in  this  land,  in  their  opening 

way  to  forsake  the  old  paths.  Children  and 
ung  persons  are  quick  to  lay  hold  of  the  conclu- 
of  such  a  body,  in  support  of  their  desire  for 
ihionable  dress,  and  to  plead  the  opinions  advo- 
ted  there,  as  authority  against  their  parents,  and 
ainst  their  own  Yearly  Meeting  supporting  the 
cient  testimony.  It  also  gives  Friends  much 
ncern  and  difficulty,  who  have  charge  of  our  se- 
;t  schools,  in  seeing  the  increase  of  gay  clothing 
some  of  them,  by  which  the  trials  of  children  are 
gmented,  whose  parents  cannot  conscientiously 
low  them  to  follow  the  fashions.  And  were  com- 
ittees  to  join  this  libertine  spirit,  our  schools 
3uld  soon  lose  all  appearance  of  being  the  schools 
Friends.  However  they  may  be  pointed  at  by 
J  finger  of  scorn,  as  being  behind  the  times,  we 
pe  that  consistent  Friends  in  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
;s  will  be  strengthened  by  Him  who  hath  called 
to  glory  and  to  virtue,  to  maintain  the  original 
isition  of  the  Society  in  this  and  in  all  other  re- 
ects,  not  being  ashamed  of  the  foolishness  of  the 
,  according  to  His  will  who  wore  the  seamless 
irment,  kept  to  the  plain  language,  and  used  no 
ttering  titles  or  coujplimentary  manners  to  men. 
And  for  the  beloved  children,  whose  everlasting 
elfare  we  prize  before  all  worldly  honours,  we 
isire  that  they  may  mind  the  illumination  of  the 
;ht  of  Christ,  which  gives  them  to  see  the  empti- 
:ss  of  outside  show  and  grandeur,  and  the  neces- 
ty  of  obeying  its  requirings,  and  of  engaging  in 
e  work  of  their  salvation.  This  must  be  of  un- 
eakable  moment,  as  Christ  left  the  glory  which 
:  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and 
:carae  poor  that  we  might  be  made  rich,  suffered 
r  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 


bring  us  to  God,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works,  and  tiually  present 
us  faultless  before  the  throne  oi  his  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  Oh,  the  preeiousness  of  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  uprightness  and  dignity  it 
clothes  the  regenerated  soul  with,  aud  the  undehlcd 
peace  that  flows  from  the  Prince  of  life  aud  love, 
into  the  heart  where  he  has  taken  up  his  spiritual 
abode,  and  goes  on  establishing  his  heavenly  king- 
dom in  it.  He  died  for  sin,  that  we  through  self- 
denial  and  the  daily  cross,  should  die  to  sin,  and 
by  the  baptism  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  (J  host, 
become  members  of  bis  body,  the  true  Church, 
glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and  in  our  spirits  which 
are  his,  and  exercise  the  gifts  he  dispenses  to  gather 
souls  to  him,  and  to  build  up  and  spread  his  king- 
dom in  the  world.  These  are  his  army  that  be  I 
leads  on  conquering  and  to  cou(iuer,  fighting  all 
their  battles  for  them,  anil  giving  them  the  victory 
over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  in  their 
most  enticing  aud  delusive  forms.  Oh,  he  is  a 
mighty  and  invincible  Captain,  full  of  all  power  and 
wisdom,  out  of  whose  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword 
to  wound  his  enemies.  He  never  forsakes  his  faithful 
soldiers  by  day  or  by  night,  but  learns  them  to  en- 
dure hardness  patiently,  and  knows  how  to  excr-, 
cise  and  prepare  them  for  his  cause  and  service. 
Be  ye  faithful  then  unto  death,  beloved  young! 
Friends,  and  the  Lord  will  make  you  valiant  in  his 
warfare,  and  in  the  end  give  you  a  crown  of  life 
that  never  will  fade  away.  Fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  gone  before,  followed  Him  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way,  and  are  now  partakers  of  the 
"exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  aud  ascrib- 
ing thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  that  washed 
them  from  their  sins  in  his  blood. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Mary  Capper  to  M.  S, 

"  A  bountiful  Creator  continues  to  allure  us  to 
love,  obey  and  praise  Him.  Had  I  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  had  I  the  gift  of  an  evangelist,  my 
theme  should  be,  Praise  the  Lord  !  Let  every- 
thing that  hath  breath  praise  Him  !  The  way  toj 
praise  that  Almighty  Power,  who  has  formed  his 
rational  creation  for  immortality  and  glory,  is  obe-i 
dience.  He  has  not  left  us  without  an  internal' 
witness,  to  manifest  our  errors  and  our  sins,  and' 
to  point  and  to  lead  into  safe  paths.  I  assuredly! 
believe  that  there  was  a  consciousness  of  good  and 
evil,  even  before  the  Gospel  dispensation,  which 
is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  a  Saviour  incar- 
nate. Glad  tidings  indeed  !  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest !  peace  on  earth  ;  good  will  to  men  !  rati- 
fied by  a  new  covenant,  written  in  the  heart,  and 
confirmed  by  scripture  testimony,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  us  from  our  sins, — to 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.  What  can  be  more 
convincing  ?  our  restless  wanderings  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  watching  unto  prayer,  and  daily  bear- 
ing the  subduing  cross." 

This  dear  aged  Friend  and  faithful  disciple,  now 
in  the  8X!d  year  of  her  age — could  after  a  life  of 
humble  aud  consistent  walking,  abundantly  testify 
that  it  was  good  to  serve  the  Lord.  Obedience 
appears  to  have  been  to  her  as  a  watchword  ;  and 
how  truly  (though  humbly,)  may  we  believe  that. 
He  who  is  gracious  "  unto  all  those  who  call 
upon  him,"  doth  for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Son 
abundantly  reward  such  as  strive  in  his  strength 
to  please  and  serve  Him,  Whilst  perusing  the 
testimonies  of  this  dear  Friend  to  the  goodness 
aud  mercy  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  who  had  pre- 
served and  protected  her  through  heights  and 
through  depths,  desires  arose  that  there  might  be 
more  and  more  of  her  unquestioning  obedience  in 
this  our  day.     As  each  requisition  of  the  i)ivine 


Will  were  complied  with,  oh,  how  would  we  grow. 
The  Lord  whom  we  could  acknowledge  to  be  our 
all  in  all — would  be  praised — aud  we  would,  whilst 
offering  to  Him  willing  sacrifices,  be  ready  to  tes- 
tify that  His  service  is  perfect  freedom, 

in  a  letter  to  a  relative,  M.  C.  writes,  Third 
mo.  4th,  lb30  : — 

"  If  I  know  anything  of  true  peace,  it  is  in  sim- 
ple, child-like  obedience  to  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  instructs  the  lambs  and 
bheep  of  his  fold  ;  and  a  stranger's  voice  they  will 
not  know  nor  follow. 

"  This  gracious,  enduring  mercy  was  the  guide 
of  my  youth,  turning  my  steps  into  the  narrow  way ; 
and  it  is  the  stay  and  the  staff  of  my  old  age  ;  aud 
never  did  I  more  fully  appreciate  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Society  to  which 
I  am  conscieutiuusly  united,  than  at  this  day. 
Sacrifices  not  a  few  have  been  called  for,  but  not 
one  which  is  not  doubly  repaid  by  sweet  peace. 
Not  one  painful  accusation  is  permitted  to  trouble 
me  ;  thankfulness  and  cheerfulness  clothing  my 
spirit." 

Again  she  writes — "  I  have  been  very  tenderly 
cared  for  ;  indeed  the  friends  of  my  youth  have 
been  more  than  replaced  ;  wonderful  favours  aud 
mercies  have  been  added  to  my  lengthened  days. 
Time  would  fail  and  language  be  insufficient,  to 
set  forth  the  mercy  that  keeps  my  mind  calm,  lowly, 
dependent  as  a  child,  disposed  to  learn  at  the  feet 
of  a  crucified  Lord.  Sly  heart  conipa.ssionate8 
those  who  have  left  the  guide  of  their  youth,  or 
who  have  not  yet  obeyed  the  witness  for  God  in 
themselves,  the  spirit  that  leadeth  out  of  error 
into  the  plain  path  of  duty.  O !  my  precious 
Friend,  if  we  were  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  this 
spirit,  how  many  snares  and  entanglements  we 
should  escape  ;  and  how  would  the  bitters,  mingled 
by  a  sovereign  hand,  be  sweetened  !" 

Although  many  and  severe  trials  had  attended 
her  early  days,  she  was  preserved  through  them 
all,  and  in  the  decline  of  a  long  life  often  testified 
to  the  kindness  and  mercy  of  her  heavenly  Father. 
She  remarked,  but  a  few  hours  before  her  death, 
"  How  beautiful  to  go  to  a  mansion  ready  pre- 
pared for  us,  and  if  such  be  my  happy  experience, 
it  will  indeed  be  all  of  mercy,  unmerited  mercy." 

She  died  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  on  the  23d  of 
the  Fifth  month,  1845,  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  minister  about  fifty-five  years. 

Manufacture  of  Lime. — The  lime  manufactory 
in  Glen's  Falls,  New  York,  is  a  curiosity.  It  has 
in  operation  fifteen  German  patent  kilns,  which 
turn  out  160,000  barrels  of  lime  per  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  eighty  days  of  canal  navigation  in 
1858,  they  manufactured  and  sent  to  market  1000 
barrels  of  lime  per  day.  The  consumption  of  wood 
reaches  13,000  cords  annually. 
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We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
report  of  the  Association  for  the  free  instruction  of 
Adult  Coloured  People,  exhibiting,  as  we  think  it 
does,  the  valuable  character  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  unostentatious  labours  bestowed  by  the  asso- 
ciation. There  is  a  class  among  our  coloured  citi- 
zens which  has  secured  for  itself  the  means  for 
obtaining  a  good  degree  of  education,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  class  has  availed  itself  of  those 
means,  thus  greatly  improving  the  tone  of  society 
among  themselves.     The  effect  of  this  is  being  felt 


so 
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among  those  of  their  own  colour  who  are  more 
humbly  situated,  as  to  their  employments  and  thei 
means  of  living,  but  who  manifest  a  strong  an 
growing  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever 
opportunities  may  present,  for  improving  in  literary 
education.  Many  of  these  are  applicants  for  ad- 
mission into  the  schools  conducted  by  this  associa- 
tion, and  their  attention  to  their  studies,  and  the 
advances  made  by  them  in  learning,  are  highly 
commendable  and  gratifying.  Should  the  young 
Friends  who  are  giving  a  portion  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  conducting  these  schools,  receive  the  pe- 
cuniary aid  and  encouragement  which  their  enter- 
prise deserves,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  their  efforts  will  effect  a  marked 
change  in  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our 
coloured  citizens  who  resort  to  their  seminaries. 
We  know  of  no  better  means  for  extending  aid  to 
this  despised  class  of  our  brethren  and  sisters, 
than  the  efScient  support  of  this  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, operating  by  developing  and  improving 
their  intellectual  faculties,  and  imbuing  them  with 
correct  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  We 
commend  the  association  to  the  fostering  care  of 
Friends  generally. 

We  have  received  from  G.  W.  Taylor  a  sample 
of  Imphie  syrup,  an  article  prepared  from  the  Im- 
phie  plant  of  Africa,  intended,  we  understand,  to 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  molasses.  It  appears 
to  be  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and  is  of  pleasant 
flavour,  tasting  much  like  the  molasses  from  the 
Chinese  sugar-cane.  Whether  the  sugar  can  be 
granulated,  or  the  plant  cultivated  in  this  country, 
we  have  not  been  informed,  but  the  syrup,  we  are 
informed,  is  manufactured  in  this  city,  so  that, 
whether  the  plant  is  grown  here  or  imported,  if  the 
syrup  can  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  articles  of  diet. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Edrope. — News  from  England  to  Tenth  mo.  26th. 

There  had  been  heavy  frosts  and  considerable  snow 
in  England.  The  strike  among  the  London  builders 
continued,  telling  seriously  against  the  men  who  re- 
mained idle.  Recent  returns  show  an  excessive  morta- 
lity among  the  families  of  the  unemployed  operatives, 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  many  would  perish  from 
want  and  disease.  The  workmen  intended  to  appeal  to 
the  public  for  aid  in  supporting  their  families.  Parlia- 
ment had  been  prorogued  to  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month. 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  engineer,  had  de- 
ceased, and  was  interred  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
21st  ult.  Sir  J.  Dean  Paul  and  Strahan,  the  fraudulent 
London  bankers,  have  been  released  by  a  pardon,  after 
four  years'  penal  servitude.  The  first  battalion  of  the 
military  train  for  China  was  under  orders  to  depart  by 
the  overland  route. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm,  with  an  ad- 
vancing tendency.  The  Manchester  advices  were  fa- 
vourable. The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  steady,  with 
a  small  advance  in  wheat.     Consols,  95|  a  95|. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace. — The  principal  points  of  the 
treaty  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Zurich,  but  not 
yet  ratified  by  the  two  governments  are  said  to  be  as 
follows :  Austria  gives  up  Lombardy,  except  Mantua 
and  Peschiera,  and  as  far  as  the  frontier  line,  fixed  by 
special  commission,  to  France,  who  transfers  it  to  Sar- 
dinia. Sardinia  is  to  pay  Austria  40,000,000  florins, 
and  be  responsible  for  three-fifths  of  the  debt  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Venice,  making  the  debt  in  all  transferred  to 
Sardinia,  250,000,000  francs.  The  two  contracting  pow- 
ers will  unite  their  efforts  in  order  that  reforms  in  the 
administration  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Pope.  The 
rights  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Modena  and  Parma  are 
expressly  reserved  to  the  two  Emperors,  who  will  assist 
with  all  their  power  in  the  formation  of  a  confederation 
of  all  the  States  of  Italy.  Veuetia,  under  Austrian  rule, 
is  to  form  part  of  the  confederation.  Ratifications  will 
be  exchanged  nt  Zurich  within  fifteen  days.  The  treaty 
is  merely  an  amplification  of  the  ViUa-franca  agree- 
ment. 

/Viince.— The   Paris    CoiistidiHonel,    in    an   article  bv 


the  senior  editor,  replying  to  the  assertions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Press,  that  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  had  left  a  state 
of  political  incertitude  in  Europe,  states  what  the  aim  of 
the  Emperor  was  in  the  beginning,  compares  it  with  the 
advantages  gained,  and  accuses  the  English  journals  of 
inconsistency.  Several  of  the  Provincial  journals  have 
published  simultaneously  violent  articles  against  Eng- 
land, which  are  known  to  have  been  supplied  by  a  go- 
vernment official.  In  these,  England  is  warned  that  an 
hour  of  trial  approaches  which  may  put  an  end  to  her 
greatness  forever. — The  accounts  from  the  French  ma- 
nufacturing districts  were  generally  unfavourable. — 
Inundations  had  recently  occurred  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  caused  much  damage  to  life  and  property. 

Spain. — At  Madrid,  on  the  22d,  the  government  an- 
nounced to  the  Cortes,  that  war  with  Morocco  was  about 
to  begin,  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Accounts  from  different  parts  of  Spain  continue  to  speak 
of  great  preparations  for  war,  and  troops  were  collecting 
at  various  points  destined  for  Africa.  The  Londou  Ship- 
ping Gazette  says,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
there  will  be  no  war,  the  Moors  being  willing  to  make 
the  concessions  demanded  by  Spain.  The  London  Times 
is  of  the  opinion,  that  any  danger  to  Europe  or  the  Bri- 
tish possession  of  Gibraltar,  from  the  Spauish  enterprise 
against  Morocco,  is  absurd,  but  an  attack  by  France  on 
the  independence  of  Morocco,  and  an  attempt  to  annex 
it  to  Algeria,  would  justify  the  strongest  remonstrances. 

Italy. — Considerable  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
Sardinia  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  Zurich 
reaty.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  receiving  a  deputation 
rom  the  municipality  of  Genoa,  reiterated  his  iiilention 
0  defend  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  wishes  of 
Italy  would  be  granted. 

Austria. — It  was  expected  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
would  meet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Breslau  on  the 
23d  nit. 

Sivcden. — The  King  of  Sweden  was  about  to  propose 
to  the  Legislature  the  abolition  of  the   severe  punish- 

ents  inflicted  upon  those  who  leave  the  established 
church. 

Marine  Disaster. — The  ship  Royal  Charter,  from  Aus- 
tralia, was  wrecked  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  Miiffa  Red  Kay, 
near  Bangor.  Uf  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  who 
were  on  board,  only  ten  are  said  to  be  saved.  The 
Royal  Charter  had  about  half  a  million  sterling  in  gold 
on  board.  The  bay  in  which  the  catastrophe  occurred 
is  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Beaumaris,  on 
a  wild  portion  of  the  British  coast. 

United  States. — Marine  Losses. — During  the  Tenth 
month,  28  ships,  21  barks,  15  brigs,  29  schooners,  and 
7  steamers  were  reported  as  lost  or  damaged  at  sea.  The 
loss  of  cargoes  is  stated  at  $2,059,600  ;  of  vessels  and 
freight,  $1,791,700 — total,  $3,851,300. 

Chicago  to  New  Orleans  by  Water. — A  few  days  since, 

schooner  cleared  from  Chicago  for  New  Orleans,  via 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  with  a  cargo  of  fish  and 
fruit  trees.  This  is  the  second  vessel,  which  has  ever 
cleared  from  Chicago  for  New  Orleans,  but  now  that  the 
route  has  been  opened,  will  probably  be  followed  by 
others. 

California  Gold. — A  lump  of  gold  weighing  2251  oz., 
and  worth  $44,500,  was  shipped  last  week  from  New 
York  to  Europe. 

California. — By  the  overland  mail,  San  Francisco  ad- 
vices to  Tenth  mo.  14th  have  been  received.  The  water 
courses  throughout  the  State  were  at  their  lowest  stages, 
and  the  miners  holding  claims  on  the  beds  of  streams, 
were  consequently  enabled  to  work  to  great  advantage. 
Oregon  dates  to  Tenth  month  8th,  aie  furnished.  Five 
dred  and  fifty  emigrant  wagons  had  arrived  at  the 
Cascades.  British  Columbia  dates  are  to  the  10th  ult. 
Everything  was  quiet  at  San  Juan.  The  shipments  of 
gold  from  Victoria,  during  the  Ninth  mouth,  amounted 
to  $110,000.  The  miners  at  Frazer  river  were  doing 
well. 

Kansas. — The  oflicial  vote  at  the  recent  election  on 
the  question  of  adopting  the  State  Constitution,  was  as 
follows: — For  the  Constitution,  10,419;  against,  5530. 

The  Plains. — Several  of  the  Santa  Fe  malls  due  at 
Independence,  have  failed  to  arrive,  giving  rise  to  the 
apprehension  that  they  have  been  cut  off'  by  hostile  In- 
dians. Nineteen  Pike's  Peak  emigrants  have  been  mur- 
dered on  the  Plains  by  Indians,  since  one  of  their  chiefs 
was  killed  at  Council  Grove  about  two  months  ago. 

New  York. — Mortality  lastw^ek,  361.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  for  the  quarter  ending  Tenth  mo  31st,  was 
6606,  which  is  a  decrease  of  563,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  three  mouths  in  1858.  The  number  of 
registered  voters  in  the  city  is  over  103,000.  The  money 
market  is  easy.  Loans  on  call,  5  a  5J  percent.,  prime  3  a 
6  months'  paper,  6J  a  7  per  cent. 


Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  198.  Of  con 
tion,  40;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  16;  of  wai 
neglect,  3. 

Jiallimore. — The  election  in  this  city  last  week  v 
tended  with  disgraceful  violence  and  outrage,  the  [  \ 
being  given  up  to  the  coutrol  of  lawless  ruffianist 
set  any  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  at  ( 
Several  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  tumult. 

New  Orleans. — On  the   evening  of  the  3d  inst.,  s 
dwellings    were    destroyed    by    fire.      Estimated 
$250,000. 

U.  S.  Treasury. — On  the  4th  inst.,  the  balance 
Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  was  $4,865,000.  The  rece 
for  the  previous  week  were  $1,309,000,   the  paym 
$1,071,000. 

A  Heavy  Crop.— The  Dnyton  (lud.)  Empire  of  Ti 
mo.  13th  says,  that  the  Indiana  State  Agricultural  Sot 
has  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  crop  of  corn 
farmer,  of  Dearborn  county,  who  produced  proof 
ten  acres  averaged  175  bushels  per  acre.  Very  rem: 
able  if  true. 

A  Good  Road. — The  Georgia  State  railroad  has  ) 
into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  in  the  N 
month,  the  net  sum  of  $402,000  over  and  above 
penses. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  W.  A.  Robinson,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol. 
from  John  King,  F.  Armistcad  and  N.  D.  Tripp,  N. 
$2  each,  vol.  33 ;  from  G.  F.  Read,  agt.,  Mass.,  foi 
Churchill,  N.  S.,  $2,  vol.  33;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt. 
for  Israel  Wilson,  $2,  vol.  32,  for  John  M.  Smith 
Jos.  Walton,  $2  each,  vol.  33  ;  from  W.  C.  Taber,  M: 
$2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Thomas  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  t 
P.  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Hannah  Robi 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33. 


WANTED. 
An  additional  Assistant  Teacher  iu  the  Boys'  K 
berry  Street  Coloured  School.     Apply  to 

Thos.  Hutchinson,  No.  214  S.'  Seventh  stree 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street. 

The  British  Friend,  a  monthly  journal,  devoted  to 
nterests  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Peace,  Tempera 
Anti-slavery,  &c.,  is  published  by  William  and  Ro 
Smeal,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Terms,  Two  dollars 
annum,  payable  in  advance. 

Address,  J.  S.  Lippincott, 

Haddonfield,  N.  Jersi 


? 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAIi 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carr 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  C 
THO.MAS  WisTAR,  Fox  Chase.  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


WANTED. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  Principal  Teach 

be  Adelphi  School  for  Coloured  Girls,  to  take  effef 

the  31st  of  Twelfth   month,  1859,  a  suitable  perso 

wanted  to  take  her  place  after  that  time. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Israel  H.  Johnson,  334  Crown  street, 
Caleb  Wood,  524  S.  Second  street, 
Mauk  Balderston,  320  N.  Sixth  steeetJ 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1859,  Lydij 
lighter  of  Israel  and  Rebecca  Hcald,  in  the  fiftf 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Jliddleton  Moi 
.Meeting,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  This  dear  yi 
in  very  early  life,  took  an  interest  in  attending  reli^i 
meetings,  and  was  willing  to  dress  in  plain  clothing, 
ing  her  illness,  she  gave  her  parents  the  assurance! 
she  was  often  engaged  in  mental  prayer,  and  thiu 
felt  th(  Lord's  goodness  to  support  her.  When 
her  close,  being  inquired  of  respecting  her  future 
spects,  she  said,  all  was  peace,  and  that  she  was  | 
to  the  Lord  ;  her  last  moments  being  spent  in  pr 
Her  relatives  and  friends  are  comforted  in  the  b 
that  through  adorable  mercy  she  was  admitted  int 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS,  I 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  BanliJ 
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From  Tlie  Lolsuro  Uour. 

An  Adventure  at  Petra. 

(Concluded  from  page  74.) 

he   city  of  Petra  is  supposed   to  have  been 
ided  about  the   time  of  Abraham,  for  it  was 
that  the  Edomites  first  began  to  assume  im- 
auce  as  a  nation.     It  was  taken  by  Amaziah, 
;  of  Judah,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  his  pos- 
on ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  original  iu- 
itants  themselves,  the  Idumeans,  were  expelled 
I   new  tribe   from  the  south-east,   the  Naba- 
ms,  who,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by 
dorus  Siculus,  appear  to  have  very  much  re- 
bled   the  modern  Bedouins  in  character  and 
!  of  life.     Petra  now  became  the   capital  of 
people,  who   succeeded  in   maintaiuiug  their 
lendeuce  against  numerous  invaders,  until  the 
of  the  lloman   Emperor   Trajan,   by   whom 
■  were  finally  subdued.     Petra  afterwards  be- 
a  christian  city,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop  ; 
when  the   false  prophet  JMabomet  began  his 
er  of  conquest,  this  city  was  one  of  the  first  to 
nit  to  his  arms.  It  is  now  completely  deserted, 
its  present  desolate  condition  furnishes  a  won- 
ul  proof  of  the   truth  of  prophecy.     For  in- 
Isaiah    predicted    that  "  none   shall   pass 
ugh  it  forever."     And  this  is  now  undoubtedly 
case,  for  Petra  is  the  universally  shunned  of 
ellers ;   and  though  formerly  the  high  road  of 
mcrce  from  the  east   to  the   west,  its  ravines 
only  occasionally  resound  with  the  hurried  foot- 
s  of  a  Bedouin,  or  a  chance  wayfarer.    Indeed, 
whole  of  the  prophecy  from  which  the  above 
vis  are   taken  has   been   literally  fulfilled,  and 
II  ellers  who  read  its  awful  deuuuciatiuns  on  the 
s  to  which  they  refer,  are  constrained  to  ac- 
'  fvledge  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  has  failed 
■| ccomplishment.     As  Ezekiel   says,   "All  who 
by  her  are  astonished."     I  may  add  that  the 
iter  part  of  the  ruins  date  from  the  later  ages 
ie  lloman  empire,  and  though  very  magnificent 
profusely    adorned   with  sculpture,   evince  a 
.ised  and  corrupt  taste  in  architecture,  very  dif- 
!i  nt  to  the  i.oble  ideas  embodied  in  the  temples 

monuments  of  ancient  Greece. 
"''V'hen  we  returned  to  breakfast,  after  the  explo- 
ons  described  in   the  previous  paper,  we  were 
losed  to    exult   in    the    freedom    from  trouble 
ch  we  seemed  likely  to  enjoy.     Hitherto  not 


an  Arab  had  made  his  appearance,  and  already, 
in  imagination,  we  were  safe  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dreaded  pa.ss,  congratulating  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing outwitted  the  robbers  who  inhabit  these  fast- 
nesses. With  these  feelings  of  false  security  we 
started  again,  about  10  a.  m.,  to  complete  our  re- 
searches in  the  valley.  We  first  visited  the  Khuzneb, 
the  most  famous  sight  of  Petra — a  noble  temple, 
or  palace,  with  a  richly  decorated  facade  cut  out 
of  a  towering  mass  of  rose-coloured  sandstone. 
This  facade  is  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  urn,  which  the  Arabs 
imagine  contains  the  "  treasures  of  king  Pharaoh." 
In  tiie  hope  of  gaining  this  treasure,  they  have 
fired  so  frequently  at  the  urn,  that  its  surface  is 
now  pitted  with  the  dints  of  innumerable  bullets. 
They  have  also  tried  to  reach  the  coveted  prize  by 
cutting  holes  for  the  hands  and  feet  in  the  smooth 
face  of  the  precipice,  but  appear  to  have  given  up 
in  despair  at  a  height  of  some  seventy-five  feet. 
It  is  impo.ssible,  by  words  alone,  to  give  an  ade- 
juate  idea  of  the  noble  appearance  of  this  Khuz- 
leh  ;  a  cry  of  admiration  involuntarily  escaped 
)ur  lips  as  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  it  on 
emerging  from  a  fragrant  thicket  of  oleanders, 
tamarisks,  and  wild  fig-trees.  We  spent  fully  an 
hour  in  studying  it  from  various  points  of  view, 
and  anticipated  with  great  interest  a  second  visit 
our  return  from  the  Sik,  which  we  now  pro- 
ceeded to  explore. 

The  Sik  is  a  long  winding  ravine,  of  a  width 
varying  from  12  to  20  feet,  and  overhung  by  stu- 
pendous crags  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  some  of  them 
rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  250  feet.  The  sub- 
limity of  this  defile  is  beyond  conception,  but  it  is 
also  not  devoid  of  a  kind  of  beauty  ;  for  it  is  filled 
with  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs;  delicate  terns  and 
creepers  hang  from  its  walls  of  rock;  and  a  clear 
cool  brook  runs  amongst  the  stones  in  its  bottom, 
forming  here  a  pool,  and  there  a  mimic  cataract, 
and  then  perhaps  diving  for  a  time  from  view 
:ath  a  mass  of  rock  or  an  overhanging  canopy 
of  foliage  and  flowers. 

We  had  proceeded  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  this  ravine,  and  had  just  come  in  sight  of  a 
broken  Roman  arch  that  spans  its  further  ex- 
tremity, when,  on  turning  a  corner,  we  were  struck 
dumb  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  some  twenty 
ruflianly-lookiug  Bedouins,  armed  with  guns, 
swords,  and  clubs,  and  running  to  meet  us  with 
wild  yells  and  wilder  gestures.  We  were  unarmed; 
but  had  we  been  otherwise,  resistance  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question,  for  we  could  see  and  hear 
numbers  of  fresh  assailants  scrambling  over  the 
rocks  in  our  direction,  and  we  were  presently  sur- 
rounded and  made  prisoners  by  as  ferocious  and 
ged  a  set  of  bandits  as  I  ever  wish  to  come  in 
contact  with.  They  forthwith  made  us  turn  back, 
and  tumultuously  hurried  us  in  the  direction  of 
our  camp,  shouting  and  firing  their  long  guns  in  th( 
air,  till  the  lofty  precipices  of  the  Sik  re-echoed 
with  a  din  almo.-t  suflicicnt  to  have  .split  the  solid 
rock.  It  was  about  noon  when  our  researchi 
among  the  ruins  of  Petra  were  brought  to  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  termination. 

Our  friends,  the  party  of  twelve,  must  have  re 
it 


ceivcd  an  early  intimation  of  the  approacbiDg  dan- 
ger, for  on  our  arrival  at  the  camp,  we  found  them 
mounted  and  on  the  point  of  moving  off.  The 
Arabs  were  as  yet  hardly  in  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  their  departure,  but  they  might  have  caused 
them  considerable  annoyance  and  even  injury; 
therefore  it  was  thought  advisable  to  conciliate 
their  forbearance  by  the  payment  of  a  sura  of  mo- 
ney, amounting  to  about  ten  pounds.  The  Arabs 
were  the  more  ready  to  accept  this,  inasmuch  as 
they  felt  that  we  were  completely  in  their  power, 
and,  with  all  our  tents  and  baggage,  formed  a  far 
more  valuable  prey  than  our  lightly-equipped 
nds.  Yet  it  was  not  in  the  Bedouin  nature  to 
strike  the  bargain  without  a  long  wrangle,  and  the 
scene  which  preceded  the  final  settling  was  not  at 
all  calculated  to  reassure  us  as  to  the  success  of 
any  cflorts  we  might  be  disposed  to  make  to  re- 
duce the  demands  of  our  unscrupulous  captors.  At 
ast  our  friends  departed  without  opposition,  we 
gazing  wL-^tfully  alter  them,  and  feeling  that  they 
could  now  afford  to  laugh  at  us  with  nmch  more 
reason  than  we  had  laughed  at  them  on  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone,  than  the   Arabs  fell 

upon  us  with  doubled  importunity ;  and  as  their 

numbers  augmented,  so  did  their  demands.  Every 

half  hour  brought  in  fresh  reinforcements,  and  by 

about  five  in  the  afternoon  there  could   not   have 

been  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 

brigands  gathered  around  our  tents.    Some  of  them 

:ized  the  surrounding  heights  and   the  defile  by 

hich  we  hoped  to  escape,  menacing  us  from  thence 

with    levelled   guns.     Others  prowled   about   the 

tents,   demanding   gunpowder,  food,  money,  and 

uch  of  our  personal  property  as  took  their  fancy. 

But   by  far  tlie  greatest  number  crowded   round 

our  dragoman,  in  whose  hands   we   had   left  the 

hole  matter,  simply  commissioning  him  to  get  us 

r  on  the  best  terms  he  could.     This,  indeed,  was 

our  only  course,  for  it  would   have  been  madness 

to  have  attempted  force  against  enemies  so  superior 

numbers  and  position.     Whilst  Mohammed  was 

carrying  on  a  stormy  negotiation  with  the  Arabs, 

were  allowed,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  visit 

the  Deir,  another  very  fine  monument  of  the  an- 

tient  city. 

On  returning,  we  found  our  unwelcome  visitors 
more  insolent  and  exorbitant  than  ever  in  their 
demands,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards 
of  a  hundred  pounds.  They  had  already  levied 
considerable  contributions  irom  the  dragoman,  in 
the  shape  of  sugar,  coffee,  biscuit,  etc.,  and  one  of 
our  party,  refusing  some  gunpowder  to  an  Arab 
who  asked  for  it,  had  a  knife  put  to  his  throat  by 
the  ill-favoured  ruffian.  The  Fellaheen  were  now 
getting  irritated  by  our  resistance  to  their  extor- 
tion ;  and  when  our  dinner  was  about  to  be  served, 
a  number  of  them  gathered  tumultuously  round 
the  fires,  and  declared  that  not  a  dish  .should  be 
removed  until  we  had  given  them  a  full  meal  or 
an  equivalent  in  money.  Our  whole  stock  of  pro- 
visions would  not  have  been  enough  for  a  third  of 
their  number,  and  as  they  pertinaciously  insisted 
on  their  demand,  we  were  at  last  obliged  to  pay 
[them  thirty  dollars  (about  £G)  for  permisision  to 
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eat  our  own  dinners.  As  soon  as  they  had  received 
this,  the  earnest  of  a  richer  harvtst  which  tbey 
hoped  ere  long  to  reap,  they  set  up  a  shout  ot 
triumph,  marched  in  disorderly  proces.-ion  round 
the  camp,  firing  off  their  pieces  in  the  air,  and 
then,  for  the  most  part,  dispersed  among  the 
nei"hbouring  caverns  and  tombs,  leaving,  however, 
a  guard  of  some  sixty  men  to  watch  our  move- 
ments, and  see  that  we  did  not  give  them  the  slip 
in  the  dark.  These  desperadoes  amused  them- 
selves during  the  night  with  firing  over  our  tents, 
doubtless  with  the  design  of  frightening  us  into 
surrender ;  and  several  bullets  passed  through  the 
canvas  that  sheltered  me  and  two  of  my  com- 
panions. 

We  had  taken  care  to  collect  our  camels  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  before  daylight  we  began  to 
strike   our    tents    and    pack    our    baggage.     The 
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ds  off'ered  no  opposition  to  these  proceedings, 
but  they  sent  word  of  them  to  the  rest  of  the  band, 
and  soon  from  every  hole  in  the  rocks  around  us 
issued  troops  of  excited  Bedouins.  It  was  a  wild 
and  striking  sight  presented  by  these  children  of 
Ishmael,  as  they  clambered  down  from  their  rest- 
inij-places  and  swarmed  through  the  ravines,  their 
ga'rments  streaming  behind  them,  and  the  air  re- 
sounding with  their  yells  of  defiance.  Our  poor 
dragoman  was  instantly  beset  by  a  furious  throng, 
and°we  watched  the  conference  with  no  little  anx- 
iety. Once  or  twice  a  rush  was  made  to  the  rocks 
that  encircled  our  camping-ground,  and  then  we 
fully  expected  that  a  volley  was  about  to  be  poured 
in  upon  us ;  but  through  the  care  of  a  watchful 
Providence,  our  adventure  had  no  such  tragical 
finale.  In  this  we  were  more  fortunate  than  a 
party  of  Americans,  who  three  months  previously 
had  visited  Petra,  and,  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Fellaheen,  had  been  fired  upon 
from  those  very  rocks  with  fatal  result ;  for  their 
cook  was  killed,  and  one  of  themselves  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  leg.  The  success  of  the  Arabs  on 
that  occasion  had  probably  emboldened  thi 
their  attack  upon  us;  aud,  indeed,  one  of  their 
number,  a  powerful,  dark-looking  fellow,  repeated- 
ly boasted  that  it  was  he  who  had  shot  the  Ame 
rican  cook,  and  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  serve 
our  dragoman  in  the  same  way. 

This  dragoman  really  behaved  admirably.  Al- 
though menaced  by  half  a  dozen  gun-barrels  pre- 
sented at  his  person,  he  kept  his  temper,  laughed 
and  joked  with  his  captors,  and  exerted  his  utmost 
efibrts  on  our  behalf.  At  last  he  sent  us  word 
that  we  might  move  on,  for  he  had  satisfactorily 
arranged  all  matters.  But  his  permission  to  de- 
part was  valueless,  unendorsed  by  our  watchful 
"uards.  No  sooner  did  they  perceive  us  advancing 
towards  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  than  a  crowd  of 
volunteers  scrambled  over  the  rocks  to  join  those 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  pass;  and 
as  our  leading  camel  entered  the  narrow  gorge, 
half  a  dozen  brawny  savages  leapt  down  before  it, 
put  their  guns  to  the  driver's  breast,  and  effectually 
stopped  our  further  progress,  for  the  path  was  only 
wide  enough  for  one  camel  to  pass  at  a  time.  At 
the  same  moment  the  Bedouins,  perched  on  the 
cliffs  around  us,  lighted  their  matches  and  levelled 
their  guns  at  our  heads,  threatening  us  with  a  vo 
ley  if  we  advanced  another  step.  It  seems  that 
our  dragoman  had  agreed  to  pay  three  hundred 
and  nin'ety-three  dollars  as  our  ransom,  but  the 
Pellaheen  insisted  on  twenty-seven  more,  and  de- 
clared that  unless  all  their  demands  were  at  once 
conceded,  they  would  plunder  our  baggage  and 
strip  ourselves  to  the  skin,  killing  any  one  who 
resisted  ;  and,  by  way  of  showing  that  they  were 
in  earnest,  they  actually  did  seize  two  guns  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  in  our  party.    Under  these 


circumstances,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit, 
aud  so  we  reluctantly  bade  the  dragoman  pay 
down  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 
amounting,  in  English  money,  to  £Sd.  No  sooner 
was  this  done,  than  word  was  passed  along  the 
rocks  to  let  us  go  free ;  our  late  guards  blew  out 
their  matches,  released  the  camel-driver,  and,  giv- 
us  a  parting  shout  of  triumph  and  derision, 
scampered  back  to  their  companions  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  spoil  which  their  hostile  attitude  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  extorting  from  us.  We, 
you  may  be  sure,  lost  no  time  in  availing  ourselves 
of  their  permission  to  depart,  nor  did  we  breathe 
freely  till  we  had  once  again  placed  Mount  Hor 
between  ourselves  aud  the  cut- throat  thieves  of 
Wady  Mousa. 

On  reaching  Jerusalem,  a  statement  of  this  out- 
rage was  laid  before  the  Turkish  authorities,  but 
though  we  met  with  plenty  of  official  sympathy,  it 
was  as  unproductive  as  the  same  commodity  ap- 
pears to  be  in  places  nearer  home.  Indeed,  I 
should  think  any  governor  would  find  it  too  dif- 
ficult a  matter  to  chastise  these  Bedouins,  en- 
trenched as  they  are  in  the  impenetrable  fastnesses 
of  Mount  Seir. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  all  travellers  con- 
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templating  a  visit  to  Petra,  to  go  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  recognised  and  powerful  bheikh  Hussein, 
or  not  to  go  at  all ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  can 
assure  them  that  the  wonderful  monuments  of  this 

ancient  city  would  well  repay  even  such  sacrifices  jplaced,  but  our  great  H 
aud  expense  as  we  were  at  in  our  successful  at- jcouragements,  exercises 
tempt  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  '"'~  '"""—        ^   '"   '' 


permitted  to  approach  Him  through  the  aid 
extended  arm  of  his  power,  which  is  stretched  fi 
to  deliver  us  from  everything  that  can  hurt ;  ^■ 
destroy.  These  very  afflictions,  which  appeal, 
be  fraught  with  our  destruction  as  a  connec 
people,  while  we  endeavour  to  abide  under 
shadow  of  the  Almighty,  and  are  driven  to  I 
for  counsel,  may  tend  to  wean  us  from  every  fa 
cious  hope  and  dependence,  and  teach  ushowneei 
it  is  to  look  to  the  Lord  alone,  and  to  wait  for  t 
olation  and  hope  from  Him,  knowing  a  dailj 
crease  of  living  faith,  which  works  by  love  to 
purifying  of  the  heart 

Should  friends  be  alienated,  scattered,  and  rj 
from  us,  we  shall  still  find  that  He  who  for 
was  left  alone  when  all  men  denied  him  and  i 
knows  how  to  administer  the  sweetest  consolat 
and  to  c;iuse  us  to  break  forth  rejoicing  as  on 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  If  wo  are  lonely, 
who  withdrew  by  himself  to  pray,  is  able  to  adr 
ister  to  our  tried  condition,  and  to  speak  peaci 
the  disconsolate  mind.  Should  temptations  ai 
us,  as  we  look  to  Him,  He  can  and  will,  in  the 
time,  roll  back  the  most  dense  and  threatet 
cloud  of  sorrow,  enable  us  to  see  and  exult  in 
deliverance,  and  to  rejoice  as  under  the  benign 
fluence  of  the  bow  of  promise,  while  the  sur 
righteousness  again  breaks  forth  upon  our  patb 

Indeed,  there   is   no  worldly  anxiety,  pain, 

sorrow,  neither  any  extremity  in  which  we  cat  j 

Priest  knows 

d  trials,  aud  delight 

own  time  and  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom 

mercy  to  administer  relief,  to   comfort  those  I 

mourn,  to  cause  "  the  desert"  to  "  rejoice  and  b 

som  as  the  rose,"  to  "blossom  abundantly,  and- 

joice  even  with  joy  and  singing;"   and  when 

lend   of  all   things  below  is  at  hand,  to  give  \ 


For   "  The  Friend." 

Seek  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  Youth, 

In  the  early  part  of  life,  when  the  world  promises 

much,  it  is  highly  important  to  make  a  wise  choice, 

and  instead  of  letting  the  mind  out  on  sin-pleasing  I  place  with  the  sanctified  and  just  of  all  generati' 
gratifications,  to  enleavourto  have  it  devoted  to  the  who  have  passed  through  many  tribulations,  bai 
service  of  the  living  God,  aud  stayed,  in  confidence,  I  washed  their  robes  and   made  them  white  in 
upon  One  who  is  mighty  and  able  to  deliver  from 
the   downward   path   leading  to  destruction.     By 
renouncing  all  improper  gratifications,  which  are 
comparable  to  the  husks  of  true  enjoyment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manifested  will  of  the  dear  Mas- 
ter ;  and  by  keeping  the  mind  attentive  to  divine 
requirements,  as  we  lean  on  the  staff  of  faith,  a 
Friend  is  gained,  who  will  never  forsake  us;  who 


declared,  while  personally  on  the  earth, 
y  friends  if  ye  do  what  I  command  y 


blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Ciijiiga  County,  X.  Y.,  Eli' 


rth,  1859. 


Gold. — A  cubic  inch  of  gold  is  worth  one  I 
dred  and  forty-six  dollars;   a  cubic  foot,  two  I  li 
dred    and   fifty-two    thousand    two    hundred 
eighty-eight   dollars;   a   cubic   yard,   six   mill 
eight  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  seven  hunc  t 
and  seventy-six  dollars.    The  quantity  of  gold 
in  existence  is  estimated  to  be  three  thousand 


as  ever  proved   himself  to  be  a  friend  indeed,  to 'lions  of  dollars,  which,  welded  into  one  mass,  Mi^t 
the  little,  dependent  and   humble  seekers  after  his  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  twenty-three  feet. 

ative  value  of  gold  to  silver,  in  the  i  k 

riareh  Abraham,  was  one  to  eight 
good  thing  will, the  period  of  B.  C.  1000,  it  was  one  to  twelve 
devoted,  whose  {C.  500,  it  was  one  to  thirteen;   at  the  comme)  fo 


righteousness  and  his  kingdom,  who  will  set  a  guard       The  rela 
about  us,  both  by  night  aud  by  day,  and  tenderly 'of  the   pat 


strive  for  our  preservation.     Nc 

He  withhold  from  the  faithful 

primary  concern  it  is  to  be  found  doing  the  impor-  jment  of  the  Christian  Era,  it  was  one  to  nine; 

'  '     "       '    '         '        ght  cometh,  j500,  it  was  one   to  eighteen;   A.  D    1100,  it .  ipic; 

|one  to  eight;  A.  D.  1400,  it  was   one  to  ele^ifc, . 
Amid  the  chans 


1613,  it  was  one  to  thirteen;  A.  D.  1701, 
which  latter  ri 
maintained  to 


taut  work  while  it  is  day,  belore  thi 
wherein  no  man  can  work, 

life  which  must  inevitably 
chequer  our  path,  we  can  then  availingly  apply  to  jwas  one  to  fifteen  and  a  half; 
our  Omnipotent  Judge  for  consolation  and  protcc-  with  but  slight  variation,  it  ha 
tion.  If  society  is  distracted  and  convulsed  by  the  present  day.  Various  speculations  have  rece 
operation  of  the  unleavened  nature,  fomenting  dis-  been  made  respecting  the  effect  of  the  large  r 
cord,  strife,  and  division,  there  is  a  place  of  umbrage  live  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  over  sil 
aud  safety,  as  under  the  shadow  of  his  wing,  aud  many 
who  are  thus  tried,  and  thus  apply  to  the  Lord  as  their 
protector,  can  feelingly  declare  in  this  language,  "  I 


subject  is  one  of  great  interest  aud  impfo 
The  theories  of  the  writers  who  h; 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  widely  differ 


sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  de.iglit,  and  jso  far  as  the  effects  of  the  increase  upon  the 
his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.     He  brought  raeicious  metals  are  concerned.     All  agree,  howeJR. 
to  the  banqueting-house,  and  his  banner  over  me  upon  the  wide-spread  benefits  that  have  resu 
was   love."     AUtho  trials  and    vicissitudes  then  from  the  large  increase  of  the  production  of 
permitted,  only  tend  to  draw  into  more  intimate  during  the  past  ten  years.     The  late  war  in  Ei 
connection  with  the  author  of  all  our  sure  bless-  and  the  crops  in  America  this  year,  will  both 
intrs.     His  intimations  and  requirements  are  more  business  relations  so  as  to  exert  considerable  ii 
perceptible   and  impressive  as  we  are 


mercifully  cnce  upon  commercial  values  directly,  and  i 
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y  upon  the  relative  estimate  of  the  precious 
Is. — Late  Paper. 

Eartiienware. 

lere  is  scarcely  any  manufacture  wbich  is  so 
csting  to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  improve- 
id  extension  as  that  of  eartheuwaie,  pre- 
ng,  as  it  does,  so  beautiful  a  union  of  science 
art,  in  furnishing  us  with  the  comforts  and 
incnts  of  civilized  life.  Chemistry  administers 
part  by  investigating  the  several  species  of 
IS,  and  ascertaining  as  well  their  appropriate 
jinations,  as  the  respective  degrees  of  heat  which 
everal  compositions  require.  Art  has  studied 
lesigns  of  antiquity,  and  produced  from  them 
!ls  even  more  exquisite  in  form  than  the  mo- 

by  which  they  have   been   suggested.     The 

has  also  been  provided  in  such  gradations  of 

ty  as  to  suit  every  station,  from  the  highest  to 
owest.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  every  country  and 
most  every  house,  and  has  superseded  the  less 
ily  vessels  of  pewter  and  of  wood.     Formed 

substances  originally  of  no  value,  the  fubrica- 
has  given  rise  to  many  varieties  of  labour  and 
dll. 

irietics. — Although  earthenware  may  be  con- 
as  a  general  term  applicable  to  all  utensils 
)oscd  of  earthen  materials,  it  is  usual  to  distin- 
suoh  utensils   more   particularly  into   three 
rent  kinds,  namely,  pottery,  earthenware  and 

lain.  Under  the  first  are  classed  the  brown 
iware  made  into  jugs,  red  pans   and  pots,  po- 

vessels,   etc.      Earthenware   consists   of   the 

,  blue  and  white,  and  yellow  ware,  which  is 
xtensively  used.      Porcelain   is   distinguished 

earthenware  as  being  a  semi-vitrified  com- 
id,  in  which  one  portion  remains  infusible  at 
greatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be  exposed,  while 
other  portion  vitrifies   at   a  certain  heat,  and 

intimately  combines  with  and  envelopes  the 
ible  part,  producing  a  smooth,  compact,  shin- 
semi-transparent  substance.  There  is 
i  is  called  table  or  queen's  ware,  dipped  ware, 
)W  ware,  flat  ware,  &c.,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
y  refer. 

npkments  of  Manufacture. — Among  the  in- 
oients  used  in  this  manufacture,  the  wheel  and 
3  are  the  principal — the  first  for  large  works, 
second  for  small.  The  wheel  consists  princi- 
7  in  its  nut,  which  is  its  beam  or  axis,  the  pivot 
hich  plays  perpendicularly  on  a  free  stone  sole 
bottom.  From  the  four  corners  of  this  beam 
eed  four  iron   bars,  which,  forming  diagonal 

with  the  beam,  descend  and  are  fastened  at 
)ottom  to  a  strong  wooden  circle.  On  the  top 
je  nut  is  laid  a  piece  of  the  clay  to  be  formed 
fashioned.  The  wheel  thus  disposed  is  en- 
passed  on  all  sides  with  four  different  pieces  of 
sustained  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  hind 
B  which  is  that  on  which  the  workman  sits, 
lade  a  little  inclining  towards  the  wheel.  On 
fore  pieces  is  placed  the  clay  prepared,  and  by 
workman's  side  is  a  trough  of  water,  in  which, 
I  time  to  time,  he  wets  his  hands,  to  prevent 
clay's  sticking  to  them.  The  potter,  having 
I  his  clay,  and  laid  a  piece  of  it,  suitable  to 
work  intended,  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  turns 

heel  till  it  has  got  the  proper  velocity,  form- 

the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  and  widening  till  it  ha; 

d   its   intended  form.     When  the  vessel  ii 

d  to  be  too  thick,  he  pares  off  what  is  redun 

t  with  an  instrument. 

potter's  lathe  is  also  a  kind  of  wheel,  but 
)ler  and  slighter  than  the  former.  Its  three 
icipal  parts  are  an  iron  beam  or  axis,  placed 
jendicularly ;  a  small  wooden  wheel,  placed 
izoutally  at  the  top  of  the  beam,  and  sjrving 


to  form  the  vessel  on ;  and  a  thick  wooden  wheel 
placed  horizontally  at  the  bottuni.  The  operator 
works  with  the  lathe  with  the  same  instruments, 
and  after  the  same  manner,  as  with  the  wheel. 
The  lathe  and  wheel  serve  only  to  give  the  form  of 
the  body  of  the  vessel ;  the  feet,  handles,  and  other 
occasional  ornaments,  are  made  and  set  by  the 
hand.  If  there  be  any  sculpture  in  the  work  it  is 
usually  done  in  earthen  or  wooden  moulds,  and 
afterwards  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel. 

MaUriah  Used. — The  materials  for  earthenware 
consist  of  soft,  viscous  earths,  of  different  kinds  and 
properties.  The  better  kinds  of  stone  ware  are 
composed  of  pipe-clay  and  pounded  flints,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  parts  of  flints  to  eighteen  parts 
of  clay.  The  yellowish  white  ware  is  made  of  the 
same  materials,  with  larger  proportions  of  clay.  The 
common  red  earthenware  is  made  of  common  clay. 
The  first  is  glazed  by  throwing  sea-salt  into  the 
furnace  in  which  it  is  baked,  when  the  heat  is 
strong;  the  salt  is  converted  into  vapor,  and  this 
being  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  ware  vitri- 
fies it  and  forms  an  excellent  glazing.  The  table 
ware  is  glazed  by  dipping  it,  when  baked,  into  a 
nixture  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  composed  of 
vhite  lead,  ground  flint  and  ground  glass,  and 
ubmitting  the  ware  afterwards  to  heat.  The  com- 
position is,  however,  sometimes  varied  by  different 
manufacturers,  according  to  circumstances. 

When  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  the 
materials  are  called  slip — this  fluidity  being  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  perfect  mixture  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients, and  their  mutual  chemical  action  in  the 
fire.  The  basis  of  the  composition  is  clay,  and  the 
ground  flint  gives  whiteness  and  solidity  to  the 
goods.  For  the  better  kinds,  a  portion  of  China 
clay,  or  decomposed  felspar,  is  added,  together  with 

small  quantity  of  ground  white  granite.  By 
this  means  the  density  of  the  ware  is  increased, 
greater  purity  of  whiteness  is  obtained,  and  also  a 
degree  of  vitrification  which  makes  the  ware  sono- 
rous when  struck.  The  flints  employed  are  burned 
kiln,  slaked  to  destroy  their  coherence,  and 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mill.  The  powder  is  then 
'fted  in  water  until  reduced  to  a  fit  state  for  com- 
bination with  the  other  substances. 

All  the  various  kinds  of  ware,  such  as  cream 
ware,  drab  ware,  drab  body,  brown  body,  Egyp- 
tian black,  blue  body,  jasper  body,  turquoise 
body,  etc.,  are  formed  of  different  kinds  and  pro- 
portions of  flint  and  clay,  with  a  small  addition  of 
colouring  materials. 

Processes  of  Production. — Round  articles,  which 
may  be  turned  upon  a  lathe,  have  their  form  given 
upon  the  thrower's  wheel — a  lathe  with  a  vertical 
spindle,  having  a  small  round  tube  on  the  top,  at 
which  the  thrower  sits.  lie  receives  the  clay  p; 
pared  to  the  proper  size,  and  throws  it  upon  the 
whirling  tube,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
operator,  whose  eye  watches  every  motion  of  the 
thrower,  and  regulates  the  velocity  of  the  work 
with  perfect  accuracy.  The  thrower  first  draws 
the  clay  up  into  a  pillar,  then  depresses  it  into  a 
flat  cake,  until  the  whole  mass  has  been  drawi 
into  a  circular  arrangement  of  all  its  parts.  H 
then  opens  the  hollow  of  the  vessel  with  his  thumbs 
and  continues  to  draw  out  the  clay,  or  press  it  in- 
wards, until  the  desired  shape  is  given  to  it.  It  i; 
then  cut  from  the  table  by  a  brass  wire,  and  car- 
ried to  a  stove  room  to  harden. 

When  a  number  of  vessels  are  sufficiently  har- 
dened they  are  turned  upon  a  lathe  similar  to  that 
used  by  wood  turners.  The  turner  dexterously 
shaves  away  the  clay  to  the  proper  thickness,  and 
works  the  mouldings,  &c.,  polishing  the  whole  with 
a  steel  burnisher.  He  also  frequently  ornaments 
bowls,  jugs,  etc.,  with  a  coating  of  various  coloured 


clays,  which  are  sometimes  blended  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  give  a  marbled  surface;  by  these 
arthy  pigments  he  produces  an  almost  iufiuite 
variety  of  patterns. 

Such  articles  as  require  handles  and  spouts  are 
attended  to  by  the  handler,  who  makes  these  ap- 
lages  in  plaster  moulds,  and  sticks  them  to  the 
vessel  with  li<iuid  clay.  Plain  handles  arc  pressed 
by  a  syringe  through  a  hole  of  the  proper  size  and 
form,  and  as  the  clay  comes  through  in  long  strings, 
it  is  cut  ofi"  and  bent  into  the  desired  shape  for  the 
handle.     Thrown  and  turned  goods  arc  sometimes 

til  figures  in  relief,  which  are  made  out  of  flat 

oulds,  and  fixed  upon  the  ware,  the  workmen 
carefully  adjusting  each  figure  to  its  place,  and 
;  a  little  water  under  it  with  a  camel-hair 
which  unites  it  to  the  surface  of  the  pot. 
Goods  of  an  oval  or  angular  shape,  which  cannot- 
be  turned,  are  made  by  pressing  clay  into  plaster 
moulds,  which  give  the  outside  form  to  the  vessel ; 
this  is  called  hollow-ware  pressing.  Another  kind, 
culled  flat,  is  performed  by  giving  the  shape  to  the 
goods  by  moulding,  the  moulds  fitting  the  inside 
of  the  vessel. 

Casting  is  resorted  to  when 'a  mould  is  so  intri- 
cate as  to  be  difficult  for  the  workmen  to  fill  by 
pressing.  Slip  clay  is  poured  into  the  mould,  which 
rapidly  absorbs  the  water,  and  a  coating  of  clay  is 
deposited  upon  the  inside  ;  the  remaining  fluid  is 
then  poured  out  or  drawn  with  a  syringe,  and  a 
thicker  mixture  is  put  in,  and  left  rather  longer 
than  the  first  before  it  is  withdrawn,  the  mould 
being  afterwards  put  into  a  stove  to  dry. 

When  completed  to  this  extent,  the  articles  are 
placed  on  boards  to  dry  before  going  to  the  biscuit- 
oven,  in  which  they  receive  the  first  fire.  The 
ware  to  be  thus  burnt  is  placed  in  "saggers"  made 
of  crucible  clay;  in  shape  they  resemble  hat-boxes, 
and,  being  piled  in  columns,  each  sagger  covers  the 
one  beneath  it,  and  protects  the  goods  from  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  smoke  and  flame.  When 
the  baking  is  finished,  and  the  oven  cooled,  the 
doorway  is  opened,  the  saggers  brought  out,  and 
all  cracked  and  crooked  pieces  are  rejected  and 
thrown  away.  The  ware,  thus  advanced,  is  called 
biscuit,  and  in  this  state  goes  to  the  printer  or  bis- 
cuit printer  to  be  ornamented. 

Printing  and  Ornamenting  tlte  Wares. — The 
printing  of  earthenware  has  usually  been  effected 
by  transfer  papers  from  engraved  copper  plates. 
The  ink  used  in  printing  is  made  of  linseed  oil 
boiled  with  litharge,  rosin,  balsam  of  sulphur,  and 
is  tinted  with  any  of  the  usual  mineral  colours — 
blue  being  the  principal,  and  formed  of  oxide  of 
cobalt.  'The  colour  having  been  ground  very  fine, 
the  printer  blends  it  with  his  oil  upon  a  hot  stove, 
and  filling  the  engraved  plate  with  it,  takes  off  the 
impression  by  the  common  rolling  press.  The  tis- 
sue paper  used  for  this  purpose  is  first  prepared 
with  a  solution  of  soap.  As  soon  as  the  print 
is  taken,  the  engraving  is  cut  out  with  scissors 
and  the  print  placed  upon  the  biscuit  ware,  which, 
being  absorbent,  holds  it  with  great  tenacity.  The 
operator  then,  with  the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  flannel 
tightly  rolled  and  bound  with  twine,  rubs  the  print 
with  such  force  as  to  work  the  ink  into  close  eon- 
tact  with  the  biscuit.  The  articles,  thus  coated 
with  paper,  are  then  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
the  paper  being  wiped  off  with  a  sponge,  every 
minute  point  of  the  engraving  is  found  accurately 
transferred  to  the  ware.  By  another  method,  the 
patterns  are  executed  on  the  biscuit  by  painters, 
who  lay  on  the  colours  in  gum  water.  The  biscuit- 
ware  thus  ornamented  is  then  dipped  into  a  tub 
containing  a  finely-ground  mixture,  which,  when 
melted,  forms  the  glossy  coating  to  the  ware.  This 
glaze  is  blended  in  water,  which,  being  absorbed 
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by  the  biscuit,  leaves  a  thin  cover  of  glazing-powder 
upon  the  surface. — Ledger. 


For 

'The  Friend." 

Thanks 

be   to    Gol,    which    gireth    u 

the    Tictory 

rough  0 

ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— 1  Cor.  x^ 

.  57. 

her  youth  she  had  been  favoured  with  the  visita-  "  She  was  divers  times  concerned  in  fervf 
tions  of  Divine  grace,  and  having  submitted  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Almighty,  '  that  b 
thereto,  was  led  to  put  her  trust  and  confidence  in  might  have  sure  hope  before  her  change,  and  be 
the  Lord  her  Saviour,  who  was  with  her,  as  a  com 


Soul,  never  more  to  Satau  yield ! 
The  Lord  for  thee  is  in  the  field  ; 
He  is  thy  strength,  thy  sword,  thy  shield, 

And  He  wiU'be  thy' glory. 
He  gave  his  life  on  Calvary, 
Eternal  life  to  win  for  thee  ; 
If  thou  to  Him  for  refuge  flee. 

Salvation  is  before  thee. 

Then  follow  Him  beneath  the  cross  ; 
There,  he  will  give  thee  gold  for  dross, 
Eternal  gain,  for  transient  loss; 

With  woe,  give  resignation. 
Griefs  borne  for  him  have  joyous  light, 
Tears  shed  for  him  with  love  are  bright, 
As  morning  glory  after  night, 

So  Cometh  his  salvation. 


Oh,  cheer  thee,  cheer  thee,  suflFering  saint! 
Though  worn  with  chastening,  be  not  faint  I 
And  though  thy  night  of  paiu  seem  long, 
Cling  to  thy  Loj-d — in  Him  be  stroug. 
He  marks,  He  numbers  every  tear, 
Not  one  faint  sigh  escapes  His  ear. 


^' Fifth  mo.  1th,  1831.— At  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, (Abington,  held  at  Germantown,)  we  bad  the 
company  of  Joseph  Whitall  and  Christopher  Healy; 
both  were  very  encouraging  and  clear  in  th 
sense  that  all  would  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  keep  their  places ;  that  the  favour  of 
the  Lord  icus  towards  this  people,  notwithstanding 
what  they  had  passed  through,  were  passing 
through,  or  might  have  to  pass  through, — that  thi 
Lord's  covenant  with  his  people  should  not  fail, 
that  there  would  be  those  preserved  who  would 
stand  for  his  testimonies  and  truth  on  earth.  The 
substance  of  this  with  much  more  was  expressed 
in  the  Fourth-day  meeting.  On  Fifth-day,  a  close, 
searching  testimony  went  forth  to  the  necessity  of 
bearing  our  cro.-s  to  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  world,  even  in  little  things,  as  much  peace  is 
found  in  being  faithful  to  manifested  duty  in  some 
little  matters  as  in  greater.  It  always  does  mf 
good  to  find  Friends  religiously  concerned  to  ro 
commend  a  care  in  little  matters  of  '  dress  and 
address,'  as  a  neglect  of  them  and  departure  fron 
them  does  lead  little  by  little  out  of  the  ivay,  anc 
the  heart  becomes  more  and  more  callous,  when  i 
would  be  tender  and  susceptible  of  good  feeling, 
and  impressions." 


forter  and  stay  through  the  course  of  her  earthly 
Igrimage.  She  was  left  a  poor  orphan,  yet, 
through  attention  to  the  Divine  light,  her  walking 
was  with  great  prudence  and  circumspection  in  the 
days  of  her  maidenhood,  and  she  was  suitably  and 
comfortably  married. 

In  her  intercourse  with  the  world,  she  was  en- 
abled to  conduct  herself  in  a  steady  and  upright 
manner.  She  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  a  strength 
and  true  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  a  watchful 
adviser  and  discreet  director  and  restrainer  of  her 
children.  She  appears  to  have  been  watchful  over 
her  words,  yet  sometimes  spoke  perhaps  too  hastily, 
and,  on  her  death-bed,  expressed  sorrow  that  on  age. 
one  occasion  she  had  replied  too  shortly  to  a 
Friend  in  the  ministry,  who  had  relieved  her  mind 
of  a  burthen,  which  it  appears  that  Anna  thought 
unnecessary  or  unseasonable.  She  considered  the 
Friend  was  an  anointed  minister,  and  although 
conscious  that  as  an  elder  in  the  church  it  was  heri  . 
duty  to  advise  and  caution  such  when  they   have  |     "  y°'^''§' 


patiently  her  distress  ;  and  for  the  poor  afflictjsit- 
seed,  that  the  Lord's  work  might  be  carried  on. 
the  earth,  and  that  he  would  destroy  all  the  ; 
ventions  of  the  enemy,  which  lead  people  to.i 
against  him.'  Blany  more  deep  and  weighty  < 
pressions  she  uttered,  which  for  brevity's  sake  ; 
omitted. 

"  May  the  dying,  penetrating  language  of  c 
whose  general  conduct  was  virtuous,  have  a  pdnn' 
per  impression  on  our  minds,  and  stir  us  upi 
prepare  for  our  great  and  final  change,  is  our  j  kit 
cere  desire." 

She  departed  this  life,  the  20th  day  of  the  WU: 
onth,  1762,  being  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 


erred,  yet  she  was  sensible  that  it  was  not  right , 
"  to  afiiict  the  Lord's  prophets,"  and  believing  she 
had  not  been  duly  qualified  to  administer  the  re- 
proof, she  felt  it  was  sin  to  her,  for  which  she 
"  earnestly  desired  forgiveness." 

During  her  last  illness  she  was  qualified  to  im- 
rt  much  useful  advice  to  her  husband,  her  chil 


JOHN   SHOXWELL.  j 

John  Shotwell  appears  to  have  been  borm 

Staten  Island,  in  the  year  1685.     He  was  of  a? 

ligious  character  early  in  life,  and  probably 

ceived    his  education    among.st    Friends.     Wh 

loved  to  Rahway,  and  soon  af 

meetintr  for  worship  was  esti 


settled  there, 


lished,  which  was  held  once  in  three  months  at 
house.  This  meeting  was  continued  until  a  me 
ing-house  was  erected  in  that  neighbourhood. 

He  was  brought  forward  into  usefulness  in 
church,  whilst  yet  young.  He  was  first  an  ov 
seer,  then  an  elder,  and  in  both  stations  was  q- 


dren,  and  the  Friends  who  came  to  see  her.     "Shep'^ed,  by  attention  to  the  teachings  of  the  grjf 
divers  times  entreated  her  husband,  '  To  give  up^^ad  ot  the  church,  for  much  service.     His  i 

■     -      -  -  morial  says,  "  He  was  sound  in  judgment,  beloT 

of  his  friends  and  neighbours  ;  was  of  great  S( 
in  the  church  for  the  settlement  of  differences. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPBlCAl   SKETCEES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

JOHN    ARMIIT. 

John  Armitt,  an  elder,  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  one  of  the  most  valuable  citizens  of  that 
place,  deceased  Fifth  month  20th,  1762,  in  his 
59th  year.  There  was  scarcely  a  .station  of  use- 
fulness in  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  which  he  had  not  filled,  and  having 
served  his  generation  faithfully,  he  was  honoured 
whilst  living,  and  mourned  for,  when  death  closed 
his  varied  career  of  usefulness. 

ANNA   WEB.STEE. 

Anna  Webster,  the  wife  of  John  Webster,  of 
Plainfield,  East  Jersey,  was  an  esteemed  member 
and  elder  of  Woodbridge  Monthly  Meeting.     In 


ble  house,  was  a  diligent  attcnder  of  meetings  h 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and   his  zeal  did  ; 
abate  in  old  age.     He  was  a  tender  and  lov 
husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  serviceable  neii  i; 
hour."  *" 

His  death  took  place  after  a  short  illness,  Sil.- 
month  15th,  1762,  he  being  at  that  time  in 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


to  the  Lord's  disposings,  and  not  to  be  over-trou 
bled  about  her,'  expressing, '  Her  dependence  on 
the  Lord,  and  resignation  to  his  will,'  with  desires, 

'That  the  Lord  would  be  with  and  comfort  him,  P°'''  °^ "^^  disciphne,  and  the  well-ordering 
and  that  he  might  seek  for  heavenly  wisdom,  and  ,  ''^^"■8  of  Truth,  steady  and  exemplary  in  life 
thereby  be  directed  how  to  walk  before  the  Lord,  [Conversation,  a  peace-maker  and  labourer  to  n 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  his  fear,  that  they  j  *'f '\'i"'*3'  amongst^  Friends.  He  kept  a  ' 
may  have  a  portion  in  heaven  ;'  charging  her  chil- 
dren, '  To  consider  the  poor  and  administer  to  their 
necessities.' 

"  At  a  time,  speaking  to  her  eldest  son,  she  said, 
'  My  dear  child,  let  it  never  be  said  of  thee,  "  The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  '  She  earnestly  importuned  Friends  '  to 
keep,  not  only  themselves,  but  their  offspring,  to 
week-day  meetings,  and  teach  them  to  wait  on  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  mercifully  bless  them.'  Also 
recommended,  '  Unity  amongst  friends,'  express- 
ing '  her  sorrow  in  the  breach  thereof,'  and  urged 
closely,  'The  necessity  of  living  in  love  ;'  entreat- 
ing Friends  '  to  notice  her  husband  and  children  in 
their  distress,  and  watch  over  and  advise  her  chil- 
dren, not  sparing  to  tell  them  their  faults.' 

"  She  advised  her  children,  '  In  all  their  under- 
takings to  seek  the  Lord  for  counsel,  especially  in 
that  of  choosing  companions,'  and  expressed  her 
experience  of  favours  received  thereby,  saying, 
'  She  had  often  magnified  that  gracious  hand  which 
was  with  her  when  a  poor  orphan  child  ;  and 
pressed  them  to  serve  the  Lord  in  their  youth, 
which  would  draw  divine  blessings  on  them  ;'  add- 
ing, '  There  are  excellent  accounts  of  God's  love 
to  such  as  give  up  all  in  their  youth  ;'  and  charged 
them  '  to  avoid  bad  company,  and  keep  to  plain- 
ness;' strongly  advising  'against  disobedience  to 
parents.' 

"At  a  time  when  sever.il  young  people  were  pre- 
sent, one  of  whom  was  light  and  airy,  she  testified 
against  her  vain  practices  in  very  moving  expres- 
sions, and  informed  her  '  that  the  enemy  would  in- 
cline the  mind  in  meetings,  to  such  vanities  as  were 
practised  out  of  meetings.' 


icry 


Prayer. 

Prayer  nourishes  the  poor,  controls  the  oitlf 
raises  the  fallen,  props  the  falling,  and  preser 
the  standing.     Prayer  is  the  bulwark  of  faith, 
arms   and    weapons    against   the   adversary,   fL 
waylays  us  on  every  side.     Therefore  let  us  ne  », 
go  about  unarmed. —  TcrtuUiaii. 

Origen  thus  asserts  the  advantage  and  powetm 
prayer. 

"  How  many  have  been  exposed  to  temptatit  nli, 
more  burning  than  flame,   and  yet   came  ou' 
them  unhurt,  without  even  the  smell  of  the  hos  it 
flame  having  passed  upon  them — and  what  sha 
further  say?     How  often  hath  it  happened  ( 
those  who  were   exposed    to  wild  beasts,  to 
spirits,  and  to  cruel  men,  have  muzzled  them 
prayers,  so  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  to> 
with  their  teeth  us  who  were  the  members  of  Ch) 
We  know,  also,  that  many  who  have  been 
ers  from  the  statutes  of  God,  and  were  just  s» 
lowed  up  by  death,  have  been  saved  from  destl  ft, 
tion  by  repentance,  and  God  has  again  wiped  at 
the  tears   from  their  eyes. — The  whole  lift 
saint,  he   adds,   should   be   one   grest    continu 
prayer." — Extracted  from  Keandcr's  "  Mci/ior. 
of  Cliristian  Life  in  tJve  early  and  7uiddle  agt^ 
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Magnitude  of  our  Public  Works. — It  has  been 
shionablu  to  compare  uufuvourably  the  works  of 
is  couutry  witli  tbose  of  Europe.  To  sucli  an 
tent  Las  this  been  carried  tliat  it  is  not  uufre- 
lently  said  that  wc  have  to  look  to  England  or 
e  Continent  tor  most  of  our  examples.  Wn  are 
ntinually  told  by  travellers  of  the  great  extent, 
lauty,  and  durability  of  the  Continental  works, 
id  of  the  enormous  strength  of  the  English  struc- 
res.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Europe  can 
ast  of  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  and  aqueducts 
irivalled  in  the  world  for  beauty  and  excellence 
workmanship  and  design,  but  it  is  equally  true 
at  America  can  point  to  works  of  utility  that,  in 
e  magnificence  of  their  proportions,  are  not  ex^ 
eded  anywhere. 

The  Julian  Aqueduct  of  Rome  is  two  miles 
nger  than  the  Croton  Aqueduct  of  New  York, 
lilt  by  John  B.  Jarvis  and  Horatio  Allen,  but 
e  Croton  carries  more  water  than  all  the  seyen 
ueduets  of  Home  put  together,  and  more  th: 
ly  other  aqueduct  iu  the  world,  and  is  lon;;er 
an  any  other  excepting  the  Jul 
The  Illinois  Central  Kailroad,  built  by  Colonel 
ason,  is  the  longest  line  ever  constructed  by  one 
impany,  and  in  point  of  workmanship  is  equal  to 
ly  European  road. 

The  National  Road,  over  the  Cumberland  moun- 
ins,  built  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps, 
more  extensive  and  durable  by  far  than  the  Ap- 
,au  way. 

The  stone  arch  over  Cabin  John's  Creek,  on  the 
/■ashiugton  aqueduct,  built  by  Captain  Meigs,  is 
bout  titty  feet  greater  span  than  any  other  stone 
:ch  in  the  world,  and  is  more  beautiful  in  propor- 
DU  than  the  arch  over  the  Oco,  so  long  celebrated 
r  its  maguifioence. 

The  tunnel  built  by  —  Ilaupt,  on  the  summit 
f  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  a  more  dilficult 
ork  than  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames. 
The  structures  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
)ad  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  beyond  the  Summit, 
uilt  by  Latrobe ;  and  the  Starrocca  Viaduct,  on 
le  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  built  by  Julius 
dams,  are  equal  in  magnificence  and  excellence 
f  workmanship  to  anything  Brunei  ever  did  in 
Jngland,  or  Moran  in  France. 

The  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Niagara  River 
t  Lewistown,  built  by  Major  Serrell,  is  1,042  feet 
0  inches  in  one  span,  and  is  43  feet  greater  than 
ny  other  single  span  in  the  world,  being  nearly 
wice  as  great  and  quite  as  strong  as  Telford's 
elebrated  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  in  England, 
The  United  States  Dry  Dock  at  Brooklyn  is  the 
irge.st  dry  dock  in  the  world  by  many  feet.  Th 
orkmauship,  done  under  the  direction  of  —  McAl- 
me  and  General  Stuart,  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
3  anything  of  the  kind  anywhere.  The  plates  of 
used  in  the  gates  of  this  dock  are  the  largest 
hat  had  ever  been  made  up  to  the  time  they  were 
oiled 
The  flight  of  combined  looks  on  the  Erie  Canal 

Lockport,  built  by  the  State  Engineers,  are 
quailed  only  in  one  other  place  in  Christendom— 

eden. 

The  Railroad  Suspension  Bridge,  built  by  Roeb 
mg  over  the  Niagara,  is  within  a  few  feet  of  twice 
he  span  of  Stephenson's  great  Tubular  Bridge  in 
fingland,  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind.  It  ' 
300  feet  in  one  span,  and  is  two  stories  high,  the 
ailroad  being  above  the  public  highway.  Nothing 
ike  this  exists  anywhere  else. 

The  Light-house  on  Minot's  Ledge,  being  built 
jy  Capt.  Alexander,  is  in  a  more  exposed  situation, 
ind,  as  far   as  proceeded  with,  is   more  securely 


The  bridge  at  Wheeling,  built  by  Charles  EUet, 

exceeded  only  in  span  by  the  Lewistown  Bridge, 
and  is  heavier  than  it.  It  \i  the  second  largest 
pan  in  the  world,  and  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  Fribourg  Bridge,  its  European  rival. 

Iu  carpentry  we  are  unexcelled  in  the  world. 
Such  structures  in  timber  as  the  Dry  Docks  at  San 
Francisco  and  Philadelphia, — McCullam's  and 
Col.  Seymour's  bridges  on  the  Erie  Railroad  and 
branches,  the  timber  viaducts  on  the  Catawissa 
Railroad,  built  by  Stancliff,  Col.  Long's  bridges 
on  the  various  New  England  Railroads,  and  Howe's 
trusses  at  Ilarrisburg,  have  not  their  equals  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Then,  again,  in  Europe,  many  structures  are 
built  that  might  have  been  avoided, — a  few  hun- 
dred rods  of  detour  would  have  saved  the  great 
Box  tunnel.  Now  we  maintain  that  the  location 
of  SlidcU's  division,  for  example,  on  the  Erie, 
evinced  more  skill  iu  avoiding  the  necessity  of  great 
structures  than  could  be  shown  in  building  them. 

The  stones  on  either  corner  of  the  Exchange  ii 
Boston,  built  by  Rogers,  are  larger  than  any  singli 
stone  in  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  those  now  being 
put  into  the  United  States  Treasury  at  Washing- 
ton, are  much  heavier  than  any  stone  of  Pompey's 
pillar,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  location,  there  is  no  coun- 
try where  more  science  and  skill  have  been  brought 
to  bear  than  in  ours,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  point  of  time,  last  year,  our  average  travel- 
was  faster  by  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour 
than  in  England,  comparing  our  principal  lines 
with  theirs,  while  the  charges  on  the  American 
lines  were  but  little  over  half  the  English  rates. — 
Salem  Register. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Oar  Eeligions  Meetings. 

As  our  minds  are  clothed  with  a  right  concern 
for  our  own  present  and  everlasting  welfare,  we 
shall  feel  it  to  be  our  christian  duty,  to  appear  in 
our  ranks,  at  the  times  set  apart  for  divine  wor- 
ship, and  for  transacting  the  important  concerns 
of  the  Church.  Nor  shall  we  feel  that  any  ordi- 
nary circumstance  will  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  declining  so  important  a  duty;  a  little  wet,  a 
little  cold,  or  a  view  to  a  little  earthly  gain,  when 
in  this  state  of  mind,  will  not  exonerate  us,  if 
health  permit,  from  the  solemn  obligation  resting 
upon  us,  as  recommended  by  the  apostle,  "  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye 'present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac- 
ceptable unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  ser- 
vice." Reasonable  it  is,  to  devote  a  little  time 
at  these  seasons,  in  worshipping  Him,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  seas  and  fountains  of  waters, 
and  who  bestows  upon  us  every  blessing  that  wo 
enjoy,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

As  our  bodies  are  thus  presented,  under  a  living 
travail  and  exercise  of  soul,  we  shall,  in  the  Lord's 
own  time  and  way,  receive  of  that  nourishment 
which  he  may  see  meet  to  administer;  whether 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  his  pure  and  holy 
spirit,  inwardly  revealed  in  the  heart,  or  through 
the  preparation  by  his  divine  power,  of  the  tongi 
of  his  servants,  to  speak  a  word  in  .season  of  their 
own  living  experience  of  the  things  of  God 
saith  one  formerly,  "We  speak  that  which  was 
have  heard,  wliicl 


In  this  day  of  great  trial  and  sifting  to  our  re- 
ligious Society,  strong  arc  the  obligations  that 
t  upon  us,  duly  to  attend  all  our  meetings, 
and  not  merely  becau.se  it  is  recouniK'udcd  by 
the  body,  and  our  conduct  herein  queried  alter, 
from  time  to  time  ;  but  it  should  be  because  we  love 
to  go  to  meeting,  because  we  love  to  present  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice  before  the  Lord ;  yea, 
because  we  love  to  be  favoured  to  unite  with  our 
friends  in  public  worship,  and  there  to  feel  every 
thought  broujiht  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  and  where  we  can  pour  forth  all  our  wants 
into  the  bosom  of  our  blessed  Mediator  and  Inter- 
cessor, Jesus  Christ,  our  sure  and  compassionate 
friend. 

When  I  contemplate  the  great  importance  of  the 
right  performance  of  our  religious  duty,  iu  keeping 
up  our  religious  meetings,  both  to  the  Church  and 
to  us  as  individual  members  of  it,  my  spirit  is 
often  led  earnestly  to  desire  the  encouragement  of 
all  my  dear  Friends  therein  ;  as  in  our  present 
stripped  condition,  many  of  our  meetings  are  small, 
ud  in  some  of  them  there  may  be  no  instrumental 
ministry,  while  those  who  have  seceded  from  us, 
may  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  our  members 
to  go  to  their  meetings.  But  0,  my  dear  Friends, 
let  us  keep  to  our  own  meetings,  nor  let  the  small- 
ness  of  our  numbers,  the  weaknesses  and  diffi- 
culties sorrowfully  amoiig.st  us,  nor  any  discourage- 
ment whatever,  induce  us  to  forsake  the  a.ssembling 
of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is  ; 
but  exhort  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye 
see  the  day  approaching. 

Sorrowful  indeed  it  is,  that  there  is  so  much 
weakness  within  our  borders,  but  Divine  power  is 
the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  therefore  let  us  rally 
to  it,  as  the  standard.  Let  it  be  the  engagement 
of  all  to  be  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  meet- 
ings, and  when  assembled,  let  us  all  strive  to  have 
our  minds  gathered  to  God's  gift  in  our  hearts,  in 
the  silence  of  all  flesh,  and  away  from  the  rovings 
and  wanderings  of  the  imagination.  It  is  here 
that  the  worship  of  the  Father,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  is  performed,  we  being  made  joyful  in  His 
house  of  prayer,  and  fruitful  in  the  fields  of  oflfering. 
As  this  blessed  condition  comes  to  be  more  and 
more  realized,  by  all  classes  amongst  us,  there 
will  not  be  so  much  deficiency  apparent  herein,  as 
is  now  sorrowfully  the  case  ;  neither  would  the 
well  known  testimony  of  our  religious  Society 
against  an  hireling  ministry,  be  violated,  by  the 
attendance  of  any  of  our  members  at  the  meetings 
of  those  who  support  such  a  ministry.  For  all  that 
are  brought  really  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  to  be  received,  b}'  and  in  our  plain  gospel 
way  of  worship,  even  that  of  coming  unto  Christ, 
the  end  and  the  finisher  of  the  preceding  dispen- 
sation, of  types  and  shadows,  will  see  of  the  travail 
of  their  souls,  and  be  satisfied  ;  and  hence  have 
no  de.-ire  to  give  their  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  other  professors. 

Our  beloved  young  Friends,  in  a  very  especial 
manner,  are  the  objects  of  my  tender  solicitude, 
being  in  my  measure  sensible  of  the  danger  that 
awaits  them,  in  giving  their  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  such  as  support  a  hireling  or  man-made 
ministry.  Dear  young  Friends,  receive  the  word 
of  exhortation.  If  any  of  you  feel  an  inclination  to 
go  to  such  places,  pause  and  remember  that  we 
are  the  successors  of  a  faithful  people,  upon  whom 


from  the  besrinning,  which 

we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have' looked  the  Lord  laid  a  necessity  to  bear  an  unwaverin. 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of 'testimony  against  a  man-made  mini.stry,  supported 
life."  This  is  the  speaking  which  tends  to  the  1  by  pecuniary  means,  ns  well  as  that  which  is  cxer- 
edification  and  comfort  of  the'Church,  being  autho- 1  cised  in  the  time,  will,  and  wisdom  of  man  :  and  on 

.„.., ^ _,  „    _,   rized  by  our  blessed  Mediator  and   Advocate  with  ;  account   of  which    te.-timony    our    c.^rly    Friends 

bolted  toiiether  than  the  famous  Eddystone  Light-  the  Father,  who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  his'endured   much  sufi'eriug,  spoiling  of  goods,   and 
aouse  in  England.  Church.  long  and  sore  imprisonment,     -   "-'••—- 


that  they  might 
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maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God. 
And  undoubtedly  it  is  our  duty  to  walk  in  their 
footsteps, — the  footsteps  of  the  iiock  of  Christ, — 
and  duly  to  estimate  and  maintain  this  precious 
testimony,  for  which  they  so  deeply  suffered. 

And  although  you  may  think  yourselves  pretty 
well  established  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  you 
are  members  of,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  dangerous 
ground  for  you  to  take,  which  has  often  been  attended 
with  injurious  consequences,  byretardingthe  growth 
in  vital  religion,  of  such  as  take  such  liberty.  The 
worship,  ministry,  &e.,  of  professing  Christendom 
being  much  in  the  outward,  its  show  and  forms  are 
very  taking  with  the  inexperienced,  and  hence 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  led  away  from  the 
path  of  safety,  and  to  assimilate  with  these  in  their 
creaturely  activity,  and  their  lifeless  ceremonies  ; 
instead  of  submitting  with  all  readiness  to  the 
purifying  baptisms  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  de.scribed  by  the  prophet,  as  "a  rehuer  with  fire, 
and  as  a  fuller  with  soap  :''  "  and  he  shall  purity 
the  sons  of  Levi,  and  they  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord 
an  offering  in  righteousness."  Dear  young  Friends, 
as  you  yield  yourselves  to  Him  and  to  his  govern- 
ment, he  will  open  the  mysteries  of  his  own  pure 
and  holy  kingdom  unto  you,  and  give  you  to  taste 
and  see  that  he  is  good.  Thus  the  religion  of  your 
education  will  become  the  religion  of  your  choice, 
and  your  hearts  will  be  knit  and  united  to  your 
elder  brethren  and  sisters,  in  a  godly  concern  to 
sustain  all  our  meetings,  in  that  dignity  and 
power,  consistent  with  the  will  of  our  ever  adorable 
Head  and  High  Priest.  Oh,  then,  there  would  be 
no  sleeping  in  our  religious  assemblies,  no  leaning 
nor  lounging  on  the  backs  of  the  forms,  a  position 
the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  promote  drow- 
siness, and  unbecoming  the  assenjblies  of  the  Lord's 
people  ;  but  a  united  travail  in  spirit,  to  the  com- 
fort one  of  another,  and  the  praise  of  the  great  and 
worthy  name  of  our  God,  would  more  and  more  be 
witnessed  amongst  us. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Friends  of  every  class,  let 
us  take  the  subject  home  to  ourselves  individually, 
and  strive  to  come  up  faithfully  in  our  several 
ranks,  keeping  under  a  right  exercise  in  meeting, 
which  no  doubt  is  well  pleasing  in  the  divine 
sight,  and  opens  the  way  for  the  descending  of  the 
blessings  from  on  high,  enabling  all  to  be  serviceable 
in  the  great  and  glorious  cause.  While  those 
who  have  long  borne  the  burden,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  are  reverently  waiting  upon  their  divine 
Lord  and  Master,  those  in  the  younger  walks  of 
life,  as  they  are  also  brought  and  kept  under  his 
holy  influence,  by  the  weight  of  their  spirits,  the 
solidity  of  their  countenances  and  deportment,  may 
greatly  contribute  to  the  true  dignity  of  our  reli- 
gious assemblies,  and  to  the  comfort  of  those  who, 
like  Simeon  of  old,  are  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.  J.  E. 

Barncsville,  Ohio,  Eleventh  month,  1859. 

A  Skclcli  of  Gutlemberg. — Johann  Guttem- 
berg,  the  acknowledged  inventor  of  printing,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  in  the  year  1400.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  and  respected  ances- 
try, which  bore  beside  the  name  of  Guttemberg 
that  of  Geinsfleisch.  These  two  names  were  de- 
rived from  two  tracts  of  land  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  which  had  received  these 
appellations  from  certain  peculiarities  of  their  soil 
and  situation.  Guttemberg  remained  in  his  native 
city  until  the  year  1424,  and  then  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Strashurg.  Here,  in  1443, 
he  concluded  a  contract  with  a  certain  Andreas 
Dryzehn  and  others,  in  which,  for  an  important 
consideration,  he  made  himself  responsible  to  teach, 
and  allow  him  the  privilege  to  use  to  their  own 


advantage  "  all  sein  gelieimd  und  icunderbarlich 
Kiinst^'  (all  his  secret  and  wonderful  know- 
ledge.) Dryzehn  survived  but  a  short  time  after 
this  transaction,  and  Guttemberg  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  his  favorite  pursuit  in  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg.  To  add  to  the  distress  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  event  brought  upon  him,  the  dissolu- 
tion involved  him  in  a  tedious  process  of  law  with 
Dryzehn's  brother,  who  fancied  a  desire,  upon  the 
part  of  Guttemberg,  to  act  dishonorably  in  the 
matter.  The  adjudication  of  the  matter  of  diffi- 
culty between  them  Tesulted  disadvantageously 
to  the  latter  pecuniarily,  and  his  operations  were 
for  some  length  of  time  suspended,  and  when  he 
resumed  his  avocation  it  was  only  a  secondary 
situation  which  he  obtained. 

When  and  where  Guttemberg's^ri^  attempts  at 
printing  were  made,  is  unknown,  as  his  literary 
productions  neither  bore  the  "  imprint"  of  the  prin- 
ter, the  name  of  the  place  where  published,  nor 
the  date  of  publication.  So  much  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1438,  he 
first  applied  movable  types  of  wood,  for  the  ob- 
tainment  of  letter-press  impressions.  In  1443  he 
returned  to  Mentz,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
a  wealthy  jeweller  of  that  place,  by  the  name  of 
Johann  Faust,  who  furnished  the  funds  requisite 
lor  the  founding  of  a  new  and  extensive  printing 
office.  The  Latin  Bible  was  the  first  work  that 
appeared  from  their  press,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  German  Bible.  This  last  work  netted 
them  the  sum  of  400  guilders. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  this  connection 
was  dissolved.  Faust  had  made  liberal  advances 
of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  which 
should  have  been  repaid  by  Guttemberg,  and  as 
he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  demand 
made  upon  him,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  court 
of  equity.  Here  Guttemberg  was  again  decided 
against,  and  the  office  was  accordingly  retained 
by  Faust,  as  a  remuneration,  in  part,  for  the  dam- 
age he  had  sustained,  and  his  partner,  who  had 
suggested  so  many  improvements,  and  imparted  so 
much  information  relative  to  the  art,  was  expelled 
from  the  concern.  Faust  now  admitted  into  the 
business  one  Peter  Schoeft'er,  of  Gernsheim,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  some  length  of  time,  com- 
pleting many  important  and  valuable  improvements 
in  the  art ;  among  which,  the  casting  of  metallic 
types  [Biichstaben)  from  prepared  matrices,  was 
first  attempted  and  successfully  accomplished  by 
Schoefi'er. 

Through  assistance  derived  from  a  respectable 
magistrate  of  Mentz,  by  the  name  of  Konrad  Hum- 
mer, Guttemberg  was  enabled,  in  the  following 
year,  to  assume  a  surer  position  before  the  public, 
in  his  business,  with  a  new  and  complete  oflice  at 
his  disposal.  A  work  entitled  "  Herinanni  de 
Saladis  Speculum  Sacerdotum,"  was  the  first 
issued  by  him  from  his  new  locality.  This  book 
was  printed  in  quarto  form,  without  any  date  or 
name  of  place  where  published,  and  bore  no  marks 
of  any  kind  by  which  the  printer  could  be  identi- 
fied. 

In  1457,  he  bad  already  published  the  Psalms  ; 
and  these  were  issued  with  an  elegance  of  typo- 
graphy which  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  the  art.  He  from  this  time 
rapidly  advanced  in  prosperity,  and  his  printing 
office  stood  in  Mentz  until  the  year  1465.  It  was 
about  this  time,  that,  in  consideration  of  his  valua- 
ble eflForts  and  discoveries  in  art,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  order  of  nobility,  and  placed  in  a  position 
which  his  previous  life  of  honesty  and  integrity  had 
qualified  him  to  adorn.  Though  the  life  and  la- 
bours of  Guttemberg  are  enveloped   in  much  mys- 


tery, as  well  as  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise|>! 
to  the  invention  and  vast  improvements  of  the  ar|: 
of  printing,  in  his  time,  yet  perseverance  and  an 
indomitable  energy  in  every  thing  he  commenced, 
are  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  man.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1468,  at  the  age  ollfe 
68  years. —  The  Printer.  \\i: 

.-» Iti' 

Sir  James  Brooke. — A  letter  from  the  ex-Raj  alii-" 
contains  the  following  : — "  I  am  established  on  ni} 
small  property,  (in  Norfolk,)  and  my  house,  when  ii 
order,  will  be  very  snug.     I  was  resolutely  bent  ir 
taking  the  step,  feeling  that  it  was  the  only  way  tc  li' 
disconnect  myself  with  Sarawak,  and  thus  to  save  mj 
life,  and  set  up  my  stafFbeyond  the  petty  cares  whict 
society  imposes.   I  have  chosen  a  spot  in  the  church- 
yard here,  where  I  shall  repose,  or  if  death  over- 
take me  across  the  water,  better  still,  I  shall  restf* 
among  my  own  people.     My  lot  is  a  fortunate  one : 
for  retirement  such  as  this,  the  society  of  friends, 
competence,  and  ease  of  mind,  ought  to  make  n 
happy.     I  can,  I  believe,  fairly  say  that  no  dis- 
appointed  ambition   will    poison   existence ;    statt 
honours,  (such   as   men  esteem,)   distinction,  rank, 
money,  personal  aggrandisement,  I  have  ever  held 
to  be  of  small  account.     There  are  nobler  and  r 
substantial  things  to  strive  for,  but  for  these  mj 
day  is  past.     I  leave  the  people  of  Sarawak  free 
and  happy,  and  I  shall  return  to  tell  them,  withoul 
fear,  and  without  favour,  how  to  preserve  these-  - 
blessings." — Leader. 
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How  Pigeons  are  Caught. — It  is  estimated  thatlw 
twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  wild  pigeons  are  ip: 
caught  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  every  sea- 
son.    As  they  sell  for   about  one  dollar  a  dozen: 
this  makes  the  number  caught  about  a  quarter  ol  i 
a   million.     The   Salem  (Massachusetts)  Observer 
gives  this  account  of  the  way  they  are  caught 

"  The  pigeons  are  attracted  to  particular  parts 
of  the  wood  by  the  strewing  of  grain  in  open  spacei 
cleared  of  the  brushwood  lor  the  purpose.  In  this 
way  they  are  not  only  toled  around  the  spot  where 
traps  are  to  be  set,  and  familiarized  with  the  ground 
but  are  well  fattened  before  being  taken.  They 
are  fed  for  some  time  previous  to  the  spreading  ol 
the  nets.  AVhen  a  sufficient  number  have  congre- 
gated to  make  it  worth  while  to  entrap  them,  theii 
grain  is  saturated  with  whiskey,  which  steals  away  li- 
their  silly  brains,  as  it  does  silly  men's  brains,  and 
they  become  willing,  stupefied  victims  of  the  trap- 
pers. The  net  is  set  in  such  a  way  that,  by  the 
use  of  young  saplings  for  drawing  springs,  it  is 
made  io  jump  over  the  dense  flock  of  fuddled  pi 
eons  gathered  in  front  of  it ;  and  when  they  attempt 
to  rise  they  are  entangled  in  the  meshes.  The 
pigeons,  we  are  told,  when  enticed  by  the  grain 
and  whiskey,  will  huddle  together  in  a  compact 
mass,  as  if  for  the  special  convenience  and  gri 
fication  of  the  trapper.  When  once  caught  in 
net  they  thrust  their  heads  through  the  mesl 
and  the  trapper,  by  a  sudden  pressure  npon  the 
neck,  kills  them  one  after  another  with  great  un 
rapidity,  and  with  more  dexterity  of  touch  than  ii 
tenderness  of  feeling." 
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nda  of  work  in  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable' 
r  the  stitches  to  pass  over  aa  edj;e.  This  machine 
ill  fully  meet  the  objection  stated  above. 

English  Raikay  Post-Officc. 
Attached  to  the  English  railway  trains  are  post- 
fice  carriages,  into  which  letters  are  received 
the  various  stations  ou  the  road,  sorted  and  pre- 
ired  for  im mediate  dopatch  to  their  destination, 
hese  railway  post-offices  are  thus  described  in 
iokens'  new  periodical  : 

The  railway  post-office  was  an  exceedingly  com- 
rtable,  well  furnished  business  carriage,  broad  as 
le  gauge  of  the  railway  would  allow,  and  as  long 
i  an  ordinary  room.  The  door  was  in  the  centre, 
iving  on  its  right  a  large  window-hole,  shut  up 
th  a  wooden  shutter,  and  extending  across  nearly 
,e-half  of  the  carriage.  As  soon  as  the  average 
)eed  of  the  train  was  attained,  the  bags  on  the 
oor  were  opened  by  the  guard.  Packets  of  letters, 
:d  up  with  a  string,  were  thrown  upon  the  back 
)unter,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  three  sorting 
erks,  (the  whole  postal  part  of  the  train  employs 
urteen  clerks  and  six  guards,)  dozens  of  news- 
pers,  parcels,  pill-boxes,  sample- packets,  thin 
ses  of  artificial  flowers,  rolls  of  music,  and  pbo- 
graphs  done  up  in  envelopes  as  large  as  tea-trays, 
ere  thrown  upon  the  end  counter  at  the  head  of 

arriage  ;  and  the  work  began.  Each  man 
ood  under  a  shaded  globular  lamp,  shaking  very 
uch  throughout  his  frame,  and  swaying  to  and 
D  like  a  circus  rider  on  his  horse.  The  carriage 
bright  and  glowing,  and  its  speed  is  something 
etweon  forty  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Letters  are 
pidly  conveyed  to  the  diffiirent  pigeon-holes.  One 
erk  devotes  himself  to  the  registered  letters,  which 
ave  to  be  entered  on  a  printed  list;  and  he  stands 
half  stooping  posture,  at  a  little  distance  from 
le  counter,  with  a  quill-pen  in  one  hand,  and  a 
nail  square  board,  on  which  is  stretched  the  paper, 
lasped  tirmly  in  the  other ;  jotting  down  the  names 
nd  addresses  in  a  touch-aud-go  style,  which  long 
ractiee  has  adapted  to  the  motion  of  a  flying, 
abbling  platform  that  passes  over  a  mile  in  a 
inute.  The  third  clerk,  preferring  to  be  seated 
t  his  work,  pulls  out  a  swivel  seat  from  under  the 
juuter,  that  looks  very  much  like  a  dark  West- 
balia  ham. 
Finally,  the  guard  makes  up  the  sealed  mail  for 
i  first  post  station.  He  is  an  experienced  guard, 
imiliar  with  every  river,  bridge,  and   point,  who 

5,  by  the  sound  of  the  roaring  and  clattering 
rain,  at  what  moment  to  "  let  down  the  net,  and 
ut  out  for  delivery,"  as  the  printed  instructions] 
rase  it.  The  shutter  of  the  large  single  window 
ole  is  pushed  down  in  its  groove,  and  a  gust  of 
old  night  air,  laden  with  the  scent  of  earth  and 
rass  and  trees,  comes  freshly  into  the  hot  and  busy 
arriage.  The  guard  looks  out  along  the  dark 
ne  of  rising  and  falling  hedges,  and  through  the 
ees  at  the  low  horizon,  for  some  expected  signal 
ght,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  door,  which  he 
ushes  back  in  its  side-groove.  Reaching  out  his 
rm  near  the  window  side  of  the  carnage,  he  drags 
1  an  iron  bar,  that  swings  by  several  hinges,  at 
he  extremity  of  which  he  fastens  the  packed  mail, 
low  lying  on  the  floor,  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
asts  it  away  from  the  carriage  over  the  rails,  where 
J  drops  and  hangs  suspended  at  right  angles,  like 
heavy  bait  put  out  to  catch  fish.  This  operation 
impleted,  he  returns  to  the  open  window,  where 
I  pushes  down  a  mechanical  arrangement,  which 
orms  a  projecting  receiving  net,  and  which  sounds, 
n  its  descent,  as  if  the  whole  carriage  were  falling 
0  pieces.  After  a  few  seconds'  suspense,  the  bait 
ippears  to  have  taken  ;  the  carriage  passes  under 
ittveral  bags  of  letters,  which  are  suspended  from 


the  postal  station,  and  over  a  similar  net,  projecting 
from  the  station  also  ;  the  machinery  of  the  rail- 
way acts  upon  the  machinery  of  the  carriage;  the 
one  bag  drops  into  the  roadside  net, — at  the  same 
instant  several  bags  come  tumbling  into  the  car- 
riage net,  as  if  from  the  moon.  Before  the  guard 
has  hauled  them  all  in,  dragged  up  the  net,  and 
shut  out  the  fresh  night  air  once  more,  the  whole 
train  has  shot  half  a  mile  beyond  the  place  where 
the  Railway  Post-office  has  effected  this  advanta- 
geous exchange. 

The  guard  instantly  plunges  head  first  amongst 
his  new  treasures,  which  he  opens,  and  presents  to 
the  sorting-clerks.  Letters  that  have  been  brought 
by  hand  and  cart  from  some  quiet  village  in  the 
heart  of  Hertfordshire,  and  wUose  destination  is 
some  quiet  village  in  the  heart  of  Kent,  are  now 
careering  towards  the  north  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  to  be  sorted,  made  up,  and  sent  back,  along 
their  proper  arteries,  at  tlie  next  postal  station. 
London  papers  sucked  dry  by  provincial  politicians, 
and  sent  across  the  country  to  some  fourth  or  fifth 
days'  reader  ;  letters  from  country  grocers  to  their 
London  merchants,  which  smell  of  tobacco,  cht 
and  tea;  dead  letters  from  the  country  post-town, 
done  up  in  a  funeral  black  bag,  and  money-order 
communications,  encased  in  large,  coarse  envelopes, 
the  colour  of  a  golden  orange ;  neat  little  pink 
notes  from  Lady  Fusbos  in  the  country  to  the  Hon. 
Miss  Busfos  in  town ;  letters  with  narrow  black 
borders,  that  show  how  death  has  distantly  appeared 
to  some  household,  and  letters  with  broad  black 
borders,  that  show  how  his  dark  shadow  has  fallen 
very  near  ;  letters  that  are  registered  in  heaven, 
letters  that  are  registered  on  earth,  and  letters  that 
are  registered  in  the  other  extreme, — these  and 
many  more  whose  contents  could  not  be  guessed  by 
their  exteriors,  are  amongst  the  treasures  which 
our  guard  has  hauled  in  by  the  way. 

Heavy  bags  were  taken  out  at  places  where  we 
stopped,  but  bags  that  were  equally  heavy  were 
generally  taken  in,  and  the  labour  was  always 
being  renewed  from  the  point  where  it  seemed  to 
leave  oflF.  The  five  thousand  letters  which  each 
officer  is  bound  to  sort  during  the  journey,  whether 
it  be  long  or  short,  were  just  finished  by  each  indi- 
vidual as  the  signal  whistle  announced  the  entry 
into  the  not  very  sightly  station  of  the  old  Lanca- 
shire town.  Another  batch  of  industrious  appren- 
tices were  waiting  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  and 
before  the  experienced  traveller  had  ascertained 
where  he  was,  the  Railway  Po.st-office  and  its  ad- 
juncts were  again  upon  their  way.  Dozens  of  such 
offices  were  at  the  same  moment  flying  all  over  the 
country, — flying  as  they  began  to  fly  some  twenty 
years  ago, — as  they  have,  one  or  other,  never  ceased 
to  fly  from  that  hour  to  this.  They  will  never  cease 
to  fly  to  the  end  of  time. 
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It  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  world  is 
overspread  with  scenes  of  poverty,  crime,  and 
wretchedness,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  the 
exhibition  of  their  presence,  in  some  form  or  other, 
in  every  community  ;  and,  with  the  usual  selfi-h- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  our  feeling  of  pity  is  but 
little  excited,  or  altogether  withdrawn,  unless  some 
particular  object  of  distress  and  sufl'ering  is  pre- 
sented to  our  observation,  and  our  attention  long 
enough  and  intently  enough  fixed  upon  it,  to  allow 
our  feelings  of  commiseration  to  be  awakened,  and 
our  sympathy  drawn  forth  towards  it. 

Where  persons  live  in  comfortable  houses,  sur- 


rounded with  all  the  appliances  for  .seourin"  domes- 
tic comfort,  and  many  of  tiie  luxuries  thTit  admi- 
nister to  the  ease  and  self-indulgence  which  may 
be  said  to  have  become  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  they  are  liable — unless  their  better  feel- 
ings are  kept  alive  and  regulated  by  vital  religion 
— to  grow  oblivious  of,  or  indifl"erent  to,  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  to  which  a  large  portion  of 
their  fellow  beings  are  incident;  and  from  which 
under  circumstances  naturally  occurring,  and  from 
no  fault  peculiar  to  them,  a  class  is  almo.st  sure,  at 
times,  to  sufl'cr  more  or  less  .severely.  It  is  true, 
that  in  this  country,  in  times  of  ordinary  prospe- 
rity, with  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  very  lew 
need  be  in  want  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing; 
and  hence  we  are  prone  to  tliink  that  the  indigence 
we  see  or  hear  of,  must  be  the  result  of  disease  or 
crime.  It  may  so  be ;  but  it  becomes  those  who 
enjoy  abundance,  to  be  careful  tliat  the  standard 
by  which  they  judge  their  less  favoured  brethren, 
is  the  same  that  they  would  have  applied  to  them- 
.selves.  Human  nature  is  the  saujc  in  the  poor  aa 
in  the  rich,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  censure  severely 
the  negligence  and  self-gratitication,  which  we  take 
for  granted  have  produced  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress that  appeal  to  our  charity,  while  perhaps, 
trusting  in  our  own  abundance,  we  may  have  rather 
prided  ourselves  in  habitually  practising  both,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  they  who  ask  our  help,  with- 
out thinking  that  any  blame  attached  to  us  therefor. 

Indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  so  often  discovered 
to  contribute  to  idleness  and  dis.-ipation,  that  it  is 
to  be  condemned  upon  the  score  of  violating  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  depraving 
public  morals;  and  hence,  some,  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  plea  for  retaining  Uie  gold  they 
love,  urge  this  acknowledged  evil,  shut  up  their 
hearts  and  their  hands  against  the  pleadings  of 
want,  and  strive  to  justify  themselves  by  citing 
some  deception  or  some  demoralizing  result,  that 
has  attended  misdirected  charity.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  cannot  become  crowded , 
and  labour  is  always  in  demand,  sufi'eriug  poverty 
can  but  rarely  occur;  and  where  it  docs  exist,  its 
causes  may  be  readily  searched  out,  so  that  those, 
there,  disposed  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of 
the  poor  who  stand  in  need,  may  do  so  intelligently, 
and  with  no  fear  of  systematic  deception  ;  while 
those  in  this  city,  who  cannot,  or  are  not  di.-posed 
to  make  the  investigations  deemed  necessary  to  pre- 
vent imposition,  and  yet  have  more  of  this  world's 
goods  than  are  needful  for  their  own  comfort,  can 
avoid  all  reasonable  danger  of  contributing  to  per- 
sistent idlene^s  or  simulated  pauperi^m,  by  making 
some  of  the  Societies,  whose  members  are  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  labouring  classes,  watch- 
ing their  habits,  cheering  them  in  their  efforts,  and 
seeking  to  alleviate  their  distre.-ses,  their  almoners. 

The  experience  of  all  communities  has  been,  that 
in  proportion  as  luxury  has  increased  and  branched 
out  into  afl'ected  elegance,  the  thirst  for,  and  the 
love  of  gold  have  grown  stroniier,  and  men  more 
generally  set  at  naught  the  christian's  law,  "  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself'  Wealth  be- 
comes the  criterion  of  distinction,  and  though  it 
cannot  create  happiness  nor  confer  dignity,  though 
it  often  lifts  the  base,  the  illiterate,  and  the  unfeel- 
ing, into  stations  of  which  they  are  every  way  un- 
worthy, the  object  of  life  appears  to  be  to  obtain  or  to 
retain  it ;  the  heart  contracts  its  sympathies  within 
the  circle  of  its  own  selfish  enjoyments,  and  coldly 
turns  away  from,  or  criticises  with  uncharitableness, 
the  penury,  the  struggles,  and  the  privations  of 
those  who  can  do  no  more  than  earn  their  daily 
and  homely  meal,  by  their  daily  toil.  Practical 
Christianity  regulates  all  this.  It  withers  pride  in 
tlio  bud  by  making  us  sensible  of  the  worthlessncss 
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of  self;  it  erects  and  maintaius  the  only  bulwarks 
that  can  efifectually  resist  the  encroachments  of  self 
indulgence,  while  it  expands  and  warms  the  heart 
with  a  love  that  proves  its  divine  origin,  by  draw- 
ing into  sympathy  with  all  mankind  as  our  brethren, 
and  prevents  those  who  have  this  world's  goods, 
when  they  see  a  brother  have  need,  from  shutting 
up  their  bowels  of  compassion  from  him. 

We  know  there  is  a  commendable  degree  of 
benevolence  and  generosity  among  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
engaged,  according  to  their  measure,  to  "deliver 
the  poor  that  cry,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
hath  none  to  help  him  :'  but  yet,  we  think  there 
is  danger  to  us  as  to  others,  of  the  enervating, 
heart- contracting  effects  of  wealth  and  growing 
luxurious  living,  and  our  object  is,  as  the  inclement 
season  is  approaching,  in  a  few  words,  to  stir  up  in 
the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  the  obligation 
resting  upon  them,  "  to  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate," that  so  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish  may  come  upon  them,  and  they  may  cause 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 
EcROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  2d  inst. 
The  account  of  tbe  wreck  of  the  steamer  Royal  Char- 
ter is  coofirmed.  Thirty-nine  persons  were  saved  ;  the 
nnmber  that  perished  is  reported  at  455.  Great  damage 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  storm  all  around  the  En- 
glish and  Irish  coast.  Numerous  coasting  vessels  and 
many  lives  had  been  lost.  The  ship  Charles  Holmes, 
from  Liverpool  bound  to  Mobile,  was  wreclied,  and  all 
her  crew  perished. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  written  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  urging  him  to  assent  to  the  Villa-Franca 
agreement,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Austria.  The  Emperor  observes  that  the  question  is 
not  now  whether  he  did  well  or  ill  at  Villa-Franca,  but 
rather  to  obtain  from  the  treaty  results  most  favourable 
for  the  pacification  of  Italy.  The  Emperor  says  he  is 
bound  by  the  treaty,  and  cannot,  in  the  Congress  which 
is  about  to  open,  withdraw  himself  from  his  engage- 
ments. He  desires  that  systems  of  moderate  liberty 
should  be  adopted  in  all  the  States  of  Italy,  but  demands 
the  restoration  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  and  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany. 

It  is  stated  in  Paris,  that  the  French  tariff  will  soon 
be  reformed,  so  as  to  give  greater  liberty  to  commerce. 
The  Paris  I'atrie  says,  that  the  Congress  of  European 
Powers  will  soon  take  place,  even  in  the  absence  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  adhesion  of  the  latter  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered doubtful. 

The  French  government  has  ordered  one  hundred  gun- 
boats, mounted  with  twenty-five  guns  each,  to  be  com- 
pleted with  the  utmost  despatch. 

The  arrangements  for  the  combined  French  and  Eng- 
lish expedition  against  China,  had  been  completed,  and 
its  departure  was  fixed  for  the  first  fortnight  in  the  Se- 
cond month  next. 

The  King  of  Abyssinia  has  ceded  to  France  the  Isle 
and  port  of  Massonali,  in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Turin  ministerial  journal  says,  that  the  Sardinian 
Cabinet  has  not  adhered  to  the  diplomatic  arrangements 
by  which  Italy  was  disposed  of  at  Zurich,  and  in  case  thi 
Bomagna  is  attacked,  Sardinia  will  take  the  field  to  as 
sist  the  revolutionists. 

The  insurrection  had  not  ceased  in  Sicily.  Reinforce- 
ments of  troops  were  going  there,  and  numerous  arrests 
were  made.' 

The  Pope  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  principal  of  the 
reforms  suggested,  but  desires  to  be  himself  the  judge  of 
the  time  they  shall  be  applied. 

Letters  from  Madrid  state,  that  Gen.  O'Donnell  was  to 
leave  on  the  1st  inst.,  to  take  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  Morocco,  and  that  oft'ensive  measures  would 
commence  on  the  7th  or  8th  inst.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment has  chartered  all  the  steam  packets  which  run 
between  its  ports  and  Marseilles,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  expedition.  The  Queen  has  offered  to  contribute 
part  of  her  civil  list,  and  to  sell  her  jewels  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

The  Indian  mail  of  Ninth  month  23d  had  reached 
London.  The  discharged  European  troops  were  leaving 
Calcutta  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  a  week.  A  letter 
from  Shanghai,  dated  Eighth  mo.  22d,  stales  that  the 
American  Minister  had  been  conducted  to  Pekin  with 
every  show  of  respect.     The  legation  remained  at  Pekiu 


pen  days,  during  which  time  they  were  confined  to 
their  quarters — not  however  as  prisoners,  for  they  were 
t  liberty  to  walk  out,  but  the  Commissioner  refused  the 
se  of  horses  and  guides.  The  Emperor  was  desirous 
f  seeing  the  American  Minister,  but  the  latter  would 
ot  agree  to  perform  the  customary  prostrations,  which 
was  insisted  upon  as  a  preliminary. 

le  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  somewhat  improved, 
s  of  the  week,  88,000  bales  at  an  advance  of  \d.  a  \d. 
on  the  better  qualities.     The  market  for  breadstuS's  was 
nearly  unchanged.     Consols,  96j  a  96J. 

Mexico. — The  advices  from  this  distracted  country 
continue  to  present  the  same  picture  of  disorder  and  con- 
'on.  A  late  arrival  from  Vera  Cruz  brought  dates  to 
8th  inst.  Gen.  Marquisa  had  pronounced  in  favour 
of  Santa  Anna,  after  seizing  the  conducta  from  the  in- 
ir,  with  $2,800,000  in  specie,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  escort  to  Tepic.  He  appropriated  §600,000  for 
himself,  and  detained  the  rest  at  Guantajunto.  Mira- 
mon,  against  the  wishes  of  his  cabinet,  accompanied  by 
only  four  aids  de  camp,  had  left  the  capital  ostensibly  to 
collect  troops,  and  pursue  Marquisa,  but  it  was  feared 
that  Miramou  was  leagued  with  Marquisa  to  bring  about 
the  return  of  Santa  Anna.  The  Liberals  had  undertaken 
an  expedition  against  Urizaba,  Cordova  and  Tehuacan, 
which  signally  failed,  having  lost  600  men  taken  pri- 
soners, a  thousand  muskets,  and  twelve  cannon. 

U.viTED  States. —  Utah.  —  Information  received  at 
Washington,  states  that  Judges  Sinclair  and  CraJle- 
baugh  are  on  the  way  to  Washington.  Assassinations 
and  other  crimes  continue  in  the  territory,  but  no  arrests 
are  made,  as  the  Mormons  systematically  obstruct  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  presence  of  the  U.  S.  army  only 
adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Mormons,  in  consequence 
of  the  money  spent  for  supplies. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  145. 
Thi  Harper's  Ferry  Disturbance. — Four  of  the  prison- 
ers, named  Cook,  Coppie,  Copeland  and  Green,  have,  af- 
ter trial  and  conviction,  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
hanging  on  the  16th  of  next  month.  John  Brown  is  to 
be  executed  on  the  2d.  One  of  the  prisoners  named 
Hazlett,  will  not  be  tried  until  the  next  term  of  the 
court,  in  the  Fifth  month,  I860  ;  another,  named  Stevens, 
has  been  handed  over  for  trial  to  the  U.  S.  Court. 

Buffalo,  N.  3'— On  the  tih  inst.,  the  grain  elevator  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  was  destroyed 
fjy  fire,  together  with  upwards  of  200,000  bushels  of 
grain.     Loss,  about  §250,000. 

Nem  ForA.— Mortality  last  week,  402.  Males,  223  ; 
females,  179. 

Miscellaneous. — Cost  of  Keeping  Railroads  in  Repair. — 
Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  annual  expense  at- 
tending the  repairs  of  railroads.  In  England,  no  less 
than  30,000  tons  of  iron  are  required  every  year  for  the 
necessary  repairs  of  the  tracks.  Twenty  millions  of 
wooden  sleepers  are  replaced  annually,  useless  from  de- 
cay. This  item  alone  requires  the  felling  of  300,000 
trees  occupying  5000  acres  of  land. 

Sale  of  Paintings. — The  paintings  and  other  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Northwick,  were  recently 
sold  by  auction  in  London.  Although  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  deceased  reserved  for  his  own  use  several  hun- 
dred specimens,  the  articles  sold  produced  the  sum  of 
$450,000. 

Emigrali'in  to  Peru. — The  government  of  Peru  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  Dr.  Edward  Cullen  for  the  intro- 
duction of  twenty-five  thousand  Irish  emigrants.  The 
principal  stipulations  are  that  the  emigrants  shall  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  their  government,  and  must  become 
Peruvian  citizens.  The  government  of  Peru  has  to  pay 
their  sea  passage,  and  every  colonist  is  to  have  about 
nine  English  acres  of  land,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Great  Canada  Railway. — Before  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  will  be  complete 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  distance  of  862  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
with  branches  in  addition,  making  1099  miles  of  com- 
plete railway,  including  the  Victoria  bridge,  costing 
upwards  of  §60,000,000  I 

Earthquake  at  Copiupo. — A  late  arrival  brings  intelli- 
gence of  a  terrible  earthquake  in  Chili,  by  which  more 
than  one  half  of  the  town  of  Copiapo  was  destroyed, 
and  causing  a  great  loss  of  life.  The  Caldera  and  Co- 
piapo railroad  sustained  considerable  damage. 

The  Texan  Frontier. — For  several  weeks  past,  the  wes- 
tern frontier  of  Texas  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  excitement  by  a  band  of  Mexican  outlaws  headed  by 
one  Cortinaz.  At  the  latest  dates  he  had  about  450 
men  encamped  near  the  small  town  of  Brownsville 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  threatened  with  attack  and 
capture.  Others  of  the  band  were  ranging  over  the 
country,  and  plundering  the  farms  of  the  American 
settlers.  Cortinaz  declares  that  he  is  seeking  revenge 
for  former  injuries  received  from  the  Texaus. 
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NOTICE. 

A  Suitable  Friend  and  his  Wife  are  wanted  to  tak 

charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Town  on  th 

t  of  the  Fourth  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made  to 

Charles  Downing,  Downingtown  P.  0. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  0. 

Joshua  Posey,  Londongrove  P.  0. 

Joel  Evajis,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Eleventh  mo.  I7th,  1859. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  number  of  Boys  being  greater  than  was  expectec 
it  is  concluded  to  open  an  elementary  school.  Person 
wishing  the  situation  of  Teacher,  will  please  make  earl 
application  to  James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Samiie 
HiLLES,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Thomas  Evans,  or  Samce 
Settle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Suitable  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  th 
Boys'  School  on  Penn  avenue,  under  the  care  of  th 
School  Corporation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Rakestra\\ 
David  Scull,  Thomas  Evan's,  or  William  Bettle. 

Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  14th,  1859. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No. 
N.  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street 
William  Bettle,  No.    426  N.  Sixth    street,  and  Ni 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  s 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  61 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  -M.Whiti 
all,  No.   1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410   Race  street 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  229  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hille 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  themonth. — William  Bettle,  Joh 
M.  Whitall,  Mark  Balderston,  No.  320  N.  Sixth  str 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carrym 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebexezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co, 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  1859,  Sarah  Roi 
BINS,  in  the   eighty-first  year  of  her  age ;  an   eli 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Jersey. 

,  on  the  Ist  of  Tenth  month,  1859,  at  his  father 

residence  near  Freeport,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  Elisi 
Wilson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  mei 
ber  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana.     He  boi 
with  patience  and  without  murmuring,  a  protracted  i 
ness.     He  at  one  time  cautioned  his  brothers  aud  sistc 
to  be  careful  to  obey  their  i)arents,  for  neglecting  to  d 
so  at  all  times  had  caused  him  much  mental  suffc 
but  he  hoped  he  would  be  forgiven   by  them,  aud 
by   his   heavenly  Father.     He  manifested   toward; 
close  of  his  life  a  tender  feeling  and  sympnlhy  foi 
poor  and  needy,  and  left  a  considerable  amount  of  h 
small  estate  for  their  relief  and  comfort.     A  short 
before  his  departure,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  I 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  was  desirous 
depart,  although  he  felt  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  goo 
ness  and  mercy.     His  mind  remained  clear  to   the  hv. 
and  he  peacefully  passed  away,  and,  we  humbly  believ 
is  now  enjoying  a  happy  immortality. 
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in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


From  **  Once  a  M'cek." 

Ocean  Ilorticulfure. 
he  visitor  strolling  along  the  shingly  bays  of 
awall,  kicking  the  drift  weeds  as  they  lie  in  a 
;  black  line  upon  the  shore,  now  and  then 
noes  upon  a  worn  and  shattered  piece  of  bamboo, 
pon  the  bright  seeds  of  some  tropical  clime, 
hesc  weather-beaten  travellers  could  tell  of  their 
;  journeying  ere  they  were  finally  cast  ashore, 
attention  would  be  instantly  arrested,  for  these 
thless  pieces  of  drift  are  the  "  tallies"  the  Al- 
hty  has  placed  upon  the  ocean,  which  prove 
t  what  we  term  the  great  waste  of  waters,  cir- 
ite  in  their  ocean-depths  as  regularly  and  un- 
ngly  as  the  blood  in  our  own  veins. 
5y  slow  degrees  the  great  maritime  nations  of 
earth  are  building  up  a  new  science — the  phy- 
I  geography  of  the  sea.  We  are  describing  the 
which  cause  and  regulate  those  once  myste- 
currents,  which  seemed  to  be  urging  the  an- 
it  mariner  who  ventured  into  unknown  seas, 
ards  the  dreadful  verge  of  the  world.  Of  these 
•ents,  we  are  most  fully  acquainted  with  that 
wn  as  the  "  Gulf  Stream"  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
He  between  ourselves  and  America  has  become 
;reat,  that  if  every  keel  could  plough  an  endur- 
mark  upon  the  "  herring  pond,"  there  would 
baps  be  scarcely  a  part  left  on  its  vast  surface 
ween  the  latitudes  of  20°  and  45°  unmarked. 
:ea  being  thus  brought  within  the  vision  of 
ntlcss  eyes  trained  to  watch  the  changes  of  the 
p,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have  as- 
iained  its  circulating  system  with  tolerable  ac- 
acy.  Yet  no  further  back  than  the  time  of 
mklin,  we  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  Gulf 
Biiui,  and  of  its  effects  upon  navigation.  Ves- 
bouud  for  New  York  in  the  winter,  were  as- 
ished  to  find  themselves  one  day  sailing  along 
ammer  sea,  and  the  next  day,  when  within  sight 
and  perhaps,  blown  off  the  shore  by  an  Arctic 
ivhich  dressed  in  icicles  the  spars  and  ropes, 
grees,  however,  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
re  was  a  constant  set  of  the  ocean  into  the  Gulf 
Mexico  from  the  south-east  and  north,  and  a 
T  outwards  towards  the  north-east.  Since  th' 
ir  1808,  the  direction  of  these  currents  has  by 
;rees  been  most  carefully  mapped  by  the  prac 
!  introduced  into  our  navy  of  casting  bottles  into 
:  ocean,  containing  papers  accurately  marking 


the  position  of  the  ship  at  the  time  those  fragile 
messengers  were  sent  forth.  The  surface  drift  after 

any  days  casts  these  ashore,  if  they  go  in  a 
shoreward  direction;  and  the  records  of  the  pas- 
sages made  by  them  for  the  last  half  century  have 
been  collected  by  the  hydrographer  of  the  Admi- 
ralty into  what  is  termed  "  the  Current  Bottle 
Chart."  This  singular  map  clearly  shows  th^it  all 
the  bottles  thrown  into  the  ocean  near  the  Cana- 
ries, or  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  make  directly 
for  the  west,  and  touch  land  among  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  some  even  penetrating  to  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Those,  again,  which  are  cast 
into  the  ocean  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  about  the  latitude  of  New  York,  make  off  in 
a  north-eastern  direction,  and  voyage  until  they 
are  cast  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  Frail 
as  these  bottles  may  seem,  some  of  them  must 
have  made  extraordinary  voyages  ere  they  finally 
reached  their  haven.  Thus,  a  bottle  thrown  over- 
board from  the  Prima  Donna  off  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  after  voyaging  for  two 
years,  was  finally. found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  little  messenger,  before 
it  could  have  reached  this  shore,  mu^t  have  been 
carried  by  the  Guinea  current  eastward  until  it 
met  the  African  current  coming  from  the  south- 
ward, with  which  it  would  recross  the  equator,  and 
travel  with  the  equatorial  current  through  the 
West  India  Islands  until  it  got  within  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  finally  carried  it  to  the 
north-cast,  and  cast  it  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall, 
after  a  journey  of  many  thousand  miles.  Other 
bottles,  again,  that  have  been  cast  into  the  sea 
from  sibtcr  ships,  making  for  the  Arctic  ocean,  al- 
though at  seven  hundred  miles  distance,  have  been 
known,  after  traversing  the  Atlantic  from  north  to 
south-west,  to  finish  their  journey  within  thirty 
miles  of  each  other  ! 

And  now  having  shown  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  let  us  fol- 
ow  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  find  that  it  is  a  land-locked 
ea  on  the  north,  south,  and  west;  it  is  shaped, 
indeed,  like  a  vast  cauldron,  the  ascertained  aver- 
age depth  of  which  is  one  mile ;  for  heating  this 
cauldron  we  have  the  fierce   sun   of  the  equator, 

hich  sends  its  temperature  up  to  eighty-five  de- 
grees. The  sea  water  thus  heated  expands,  and 
pours  out  of  the  Gulf,  in  one  immense  stream,  the 
centre  of  which  is  found  to  be  about  two  inches 
higher  than  its  edges  in  the  surrounding  ocean. 
This  stream,  which  in  consequence  of  its  intense 
saltness  is  tinged  a  deep  indigo  colour,  immediately 
it  clears  the  Straits  of  Florida,  makes  away  in  a 
north-east  direction  for  the  western  shores  of  the 
Old  World.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  flow 
is,  that  it  is  a  warm  river  in  the  ocean,  its  banks 
on  eillicr  side,  and  its  bottom,  being  in  the  winter 
composed  of  icy  cold  water.  This  tremendous  issue 
from  the  Gulf  must  however  find  some  supply  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum  that  otherwise  would  arise,  and 
we  find  it  mainly  coming  from  the  Arctic  sea,  the 
current  pushing  its  way  down  between  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  flowing  up 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  north-east  direction.  The 


Arctic  downward  current,  however,  expands  and 
contracts  with  the  seasons ;  at  one  time  shoulder- 
ing the  hot  current  more  to  the  cast,  and  then 
again  giving  way  on  the  coming  of  winter.  By 
reason  of  this  agency,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  continu- 
ally waving  about  in  mid-ocean,  as  Lieut.  Maurj 
poetically  says,  "  like  a  pennon  in  the  breeze." 

But  there  is  also  the  flow  into  the  (lulf,  termed 
the  Equatorial  current,  which  sweeps  through  tho 
West  India  Islands,  and  enters  the  cauldron  from 
the  eastward.  Thus  we  have  a  great  horse-shoe 
bend,  as  it  were,  in  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
in,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  region  of 
comparatively  still  water,  situated  midway  between 
the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Capo  de  Verd 
Islands.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  whirl, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  thickly- 
matted  Gulf  weeds,  and  with  all  the  drift-wood 
and  other  matters  sloughed  off  by  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream;  this  extraordinary  float- 
ing surface,  termed  the  Sargossa  sea,  is  tho  same 
that  Columbus  met  with  in  his  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  which  terrified  his  sailors  into  the  be- 
ief  that  they  had  reached  the  limits  of  navigation. 
This  singular  marine  phenomenon  is  an  example 
on  a  large  scale  of  what  we  may  see  occurring 
every  day  in  a  pan  of  water  to  which  a  rotatory 
motion  has  been  given — all  the  light  floating  par- 
ticles, such  as  bits  of  straw,  cork,  i*tc.,  collecting 
in  the  centre,  and  there  remaining,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  spot  least  disturbed  by  the  sur- 
rounding motion.  Into  this  great  "  bend"  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  behold  the  gathering  place  and  final 
tomb  of  those  mighty  icebergs  which,  every  ."pring, 
issue  forth  in  such  majestic  procession  from  their 
birth-place  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  sucked  southward 
by  the  current  flowing  towards  the  Gulf.  When, 
alter  their  long  march,  they  reach  these  still  wa- 
ters, their  dissolution  rapidly  commences,  the  warm 
air  above  and  the  hot  water  beneath  assault  and 
undermine  their  glittering  pinnacles,  and  with 
thundering  crashes  they  split  and  subside  into  their 

■an  bed. 

Lieut.  Maury,  in  his  charmingly-suggestive  vo- 
lume, "  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  has 
ingeniously  and  truly  likened  the  grand  mechanism 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  artificial  methods  by 
which  we  produce  warmth  in  our  houses.  Messrs. 
Weeks,  the  great  hot-house  builders,  might  have 
taken  a  hint  from  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  as 
to  the  best  method  of  producing  a  summer  atmos- 
phere in  the  depths  of  tho  winter.  In  the  down- 
ward flow  of  the  Arctic  current  would  be  found  the 
counterpart  of  the  feed-pipe  of  the  hot  water  ap- 
paratus;  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  vast  boiler  which  elevates  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  to  eighty-five  and  sometimes 
ninety  degrees  ;  and  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  hot- 
water  pip^es,  which,  as  they  floor  themselves  out 
over  the  ocean  for  thousands  of  miles,  present  a 
vast  amount  of  cooling  surface,  which  gives  off  to 
the  Western  breeze  a  moist  hot-house  temperature 
in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  It  must  have  often 
struck  tho  reader  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  even 
as  late  as  June  many  of  the  ports  in  our  North 
American  provinces  are  closed  with  ice,  whilst  we 
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THE    FRIEND. 


are  revelling  in  bright  summer  weather — yet  Labra- 
dor is  situated  in  a  more  southerly  parallel  of  lati- 
tude than  England.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  pushed  off  the  North  American 
seaboard  by  the  descending  cold  current,  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  two  streams 
running  side  by  side  being  in  the  depth  of  winter 
not  less  than  thirty  degrees.  AVe  may  here  state, 
en  passant,  that  the  tremendous  fogs,  which  in  the 
winter  season  are  always  found  hanging  over  the 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  are  attributable  to 
the  condensation  of  the  warm  and  humid  air  of  the 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  cold  air  of  the 
adjacent  current. 

If  we  follow  the  Gulf  Stream  across  the  ocean, 
we  perceive  how  fully  it  fulfils  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  det-igned.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us 
that  the  pools  in  the  Orkneys  are  never  frozen,  the 
effects  of  the  grand  hot-water  warming  apparatus 
of  a  far-distant  shore  being  sensibly  felt  even  in 
these  islands,  which  are  situated  in  latitude  nearly 
ten  degrees  farther  north  than  the  ice-bound  coast 
of  Labrador.  We  all  know  that  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  an  extraordinary  diiforence  between  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts,  so  great  indeed  as  to 
induce  completely  different  systems  of  agriculture. 
The  Emerald  Isle  owes  her  splendid  grazing  land 
to  the  soft  west  breezes  born  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
which  strike  full  upon  her  shores ;  the  western 
shores  of  England  are  robed  in  bright  green  pas- 
tures, nourished  with  the  warmth  and  moi-sture 
issuing  from  the  same  tropicul  source.  The  dairy 
produce  of  Great  Britain  has  its  root  and  issue  in 
this  steadfast  hot-water  river  in  the  ocean,  the 
limits  of  which  modern  science  has  so  accurately 
mapped  ;  nay,  the  florid,  plump  looks  of  our  people, 
and  the  large  size  of  our  domestic  animals,  are  but 
efiects  of  that  moist  aud  genial  atmosphere  which 
finds  its  birth-place  in  the  beneficent  dulf  Stream. 

And,  in  order  to  bring  the  effects  of  this  extra- 
ordinary marine  phenomenon  closer  home  to  the 
stomach  of  our  reader,  we  may  perhaps  be  permit- 
ted to  ask  him,  how  it  is  that  of  late  years  he  has 
purchased  peas,  potatoes,  and  broccoli,  so  many 
weeks  before  their  season  in  Coveut  Garden  mar- 
ket ?  Peas  in  May  were  once  thought  to  be  an 
extravagance  only  allowable  to  a  duke.  Now,  any 
moderate  man  may  indulge  in  them  to  his  heart's 
content.  Well,  these  vegetables  are  forced — but 
in  a  hot-house  atmosphere  of  nature's  own  con- 
triving. Where  the  tail  of  the  British  dolphin  dips 
into  the  Atlantic,  there  the  effects  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  are  most  felt ;  it  is  bathed  with  the  warm, 
moist  air,  heated  by  the  far-off  Gulf  cauldron,  and 
we  may  say  with  exactness  that  the  majority  of 
our  early  vegetables  sold  in  the  open  market  are 
forced  in  hot-houses  in  Cornwall  and  Portugal,  (the 
seaboard  of  the  more  southerly  promontory,)  by 
means  of  a  boiler  situated  beyond  the  West  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  conducting  hot-water  pipe  of 
which  runs  for  nearly  four  thousand  miles  between 
the  cold  walls  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  Had  the 
ancients  been  aware  of  this  property  of  the  ocean, 
it  would  have  modified  the  representations  of  the 
Pagan  Olympus,  and  we  should  have  been  familiar 
with  the  spectacle  of  Neptune  turned  gardener. 

Cooking  Potatoes. — The  following  is  an  Irish 
method  of  cooking  potatoes,  and  who  knows  better 
than  they  how  to  do  it  1  Clean  wash  the  potatoes 
and  leave  the  skins  on ;  then  bring  the  water  to  a 
boil  and  throw  them  in.  As  soon  as  boiled  soft  I 
enough  for  a  fork  to  be  easily  thrust  through 
them,  dash  some  cold  water  into  the  pot,  let  the 
potatoes  remain  two  minutes  aud  then  pour  off  the 
water.  This  done,  half  remove  the  pot  lid,  aud 
let  the  potatoes  remain  over  a  slow  fire  till  the 


steam  is  evaporated ;  then  peel  and  set  them  on 
the  table  in  an  open  dish.  Potatoes  of  a,  good 
kind  thus  cooked,  will  always  be  sweet,  dry  and 
mealy.  A  covered  dish  is  bad  for  potatoes,  as  it 
keeps  the  steam  in,  and  makes  them  soft  and  wa- 
tery. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Honour  all  Men,  love  (he  Brothcrliood,  be  Pitiful 
be  Courteous, 

The  encouragement  of  good,  wherever  orin  whom 
soever  it  may  be  found,  seems  a  more  effectual 
means  of  promoting  and  increasing  its  prevalence, 
than  fault-finding  and  complaining  because  of  evil, 
with  the  disposition  unnecessarily  to  expose  and 
criminate  the  authors  of  it;  yet  it  is  said,  "he  is 
true  friend,  who,  seeing  another  pursue  a  dangerous 
course,  will  risk  the  consequence  of  a  faithful  and 
well-timed  remonstrance,"  which  is  very  different 
from  the  natural  inclination  to  censure  and  back- 
biting, whereby  the  feelings  of  an  offender  may  be 
unnecessarily  wounded,  or  his  character  seriously 
injured.  A  kind  expostulation  on  account  of  error, 
and  a  prudent  commendation  for  well-doing,  seems 
essentially  needful,  especially  as  the  prevalence  of 
evil  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  practice  of  good,  ac 
cording  to  Scripture  injunction,  to  "overcome  evil 
with  good." 

By  the  exercise  of  christian  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, meekness  and  forbearance,  in  our  intercourse 
and  dealings,  one  with  another,  labouring  to  a 
mate  and  strengthen  those  who  are  seeking  to  p 
sue  the  right  way,  and  to  restore  those  who  may 
have  missed  it,  by  privately  advising  them  of  their 
departure  and  danger,  the  unity 'and  harmony  of 
society  would  be  promoted,  and  the  general  welfan 
advanced.  "Happy,"  saith  a  pious  author,  "shall 
that  disciple  of  our  compassionate  Lord  be,  whom 
he  shall  most  eminently  own,  in  healing  the  breaches 
which  the  artifices  of  the  tempter, — too  often 
abetted  by  the  infirmities  of  God's  servants,- 
have  already  made  in  the  Church,  and  which  the 
grand  enemy  is  continually  endeavouring  to  mul- 
tiply and  to  widen ;  happy  he,  who  reverencing  and 
loving  his  Master's  image  wherever  he  sees  it,  shall 
teach  others  so  to  do,  and  who  being  himself  an 
example  of  yielding,  (so  far  as  he  conscientiously 
can,)  and  of  not  taking  upon  him  to  censure  others 
where  he  cannot  yield  to  them,  shall  do  his  part 
towards  cementing  in  the  bonds  of  holy  love  all 
the  children  of  God  and  the  members  of  Christ : 
how  unsucccessful  soever  his  efforts  may  be,  or  by 
whatever  suspicious  and  reproachful  names  his 
moderation  may  be  stigmatized,  his  Divine  Master 
will  neither  fail  to  consider  it  in  its  true  view,  nor 
to  honour  it  with  proportionable  tokens  of  his  ac- 
ceptance and  favour." 

The  blessing  pronounced  upon  the  peace-makers 
continues  to  rest  upon  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  "  It  is  in  small  things  that 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity  chiefly  consist. 
Little  attentions,  trifling  but  perpetual  acts  of  self- 
denial;  a  minute  consultation  of  the  wants  and 
wishes,  taste  and  tempers,  of  others ;  an  impercep- 
tible delicacy  in  avoiding  what  will  give  pain ; — 
these  are  the  small  things  that  diffuse  peace  and 
love  wherever  they  are  exercised.  There  are  cer- 
tain conventional  rights  and  courtesies  to  which  all 
are  entitled.  Every  individual  looks  for  some  de- 
gree of  respect  and  politeness.  It  does  not  cost 
much  to  pay  this  debt  of  courtesy,  and  no  payment 
yields  a  better  return.  Certainly,  it  would  seem 
that  those  who  are  really  deserving  of  confidence 
and  trust,  who  are  capable  of  doing  good  to  the 
world,  might  condescend,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
true  dignity,  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being 
known  and   understood.     No  man,  whatever  his 


power,  position,  or  intellect,  need  be  so  much  al 
sorbed  in  himself  as  to  be  unapproachable.  N 
object,  however  great,  can  excuse  the  neglect  ( 
those  by  whose  co-operation  only  great  objects  ca 
be  attained. 

"  The  minor  morals,  the  little  courtesies  of  lift 
are  like  small  change,  with  which  it  is  very  conv( 
nient  to  be  furnished.  Distrust  and  suspicion  ai 
not  usually  entertained  toward  those  who  are  : 
the  pains  to  be  affable.  Jealousy  is  natural  again 
the  man  who  seems  so  shut  up  in  himself  as  to  cai 
nothing  for  the  world  about  him.  Especially  i 
officials  are  repulsive  manners  ill-advised  and  mi 
chievous.'' 

As  "  like  begets  its  like,"  it  seems  to  behove  i 
to  cherish  those  feelings,  and  to  observe  that  d 
meanour  towards  our  fellows  which  will  promo 
the  increase  and  spread  of  harmony  and  love,  wi 
tend  to  unite  our  hearts  together  in  holy  sympatl  ' 
and  christian  affection,  causing  us  to  be  concerm 
and  exercised  for  the  mutual  welfare  one  of  anothe 
in  humility  confessing  our  faults  one  to  anothe 
and  praying  one  for  another  that  we  may  be  heale 
so  that  others  may  not  be  stumbled  by  our  failin 
because  of  our  apparent  justification  of  thai 
through  the  want  of  a  proper  acknowledgment 
condemnation  of  our  errors,  while  making  a  j 
profession.  Such  a  course  would  also  promote 
tual  confidence  and  respect,  and  make  us  happi 
iu  ourselves  and  in  society,  than  where  an  opposi 
one  should  be  known  to  promote  mutual  jealousi 
and  distrust,  producing  envyings  and  animositici 
such  as  are  known  to  disturb,  and  even  to  destro 
the  peace  of  society,  causing  jarrings  and  discor 
variance  and  divisions  in  families,  in  the  Churc  ''* 
and  in  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Surely  there  is  a  measure  of  kindness  and  del  , 
rence  due  to  all,  and  "  men  who  practise  an  austei 
churlish,  or  reserved  behaviour,  as  an  appenda 
of  religion,  may  be  assured  that  it  is  the  religion 
their  own  constitution,  and  not  the  religion  of  Jes 
Christ.  The  religion  which  he  promulgated,  if 
had  its  due  operation,  would  effectually  remo 
such  constitutional  infirmity,  which,  when  itappet 
in  serious  characters,  otherwise  respectable,  does 
essential  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  i 
ligion  with  which  our  holy  Redeemer  invests  ) 
followers,  softens  the  character,  sweetens  the  te 
per,  and  enlivens  all  the  tender  affections  of  t 
soul,  filling  it  with  kindness  and  love.  We  shall 
most  compassionate,  kind,  and  forgiving  to  othe 
when  wo  most  feel  our  need  of  the  Lord's  forgivi 
love,  and  taste  the  sweetness  of  it  in  our  souls. 

Great  is  the  need  of  self-examination  that 
may  know  what  spirit  we  are  of.  "  The  rightec 
Job  could  defend  himself  well  enough  against  wl 
his  friends  could  charge  him  with,  and  so  stc 
much  upon  his  own  vindication  and  innocence.  1 
when  God  comes  to  charge  him,  and  show  him 
more  deep  and  hidden  defects,  which  he  was 
aware  of,  he  is  then  constrained  to  lay  down 
plea  of  his  oun  righteousness  and  cry  out,  '  I 
hor  myself,  aud  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.'  E 
so  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  us  will  have  nt 
enough  to  do  when  God  comes  to  sift,  and  try,  a 
touch  us  to  the  quick  in  the  relics  of  our  corrupi 
nature,  and  the  secret  hold  of  the  enemy  therein. 

"  It  is  those  that  know  themselves  the  least  tl 

3  most  forward  to  censure,  accuse,  aud  juc 
their  brethren.  Self-love  blinds  the  eye  of  i 
mind  so  that  we  cannot  see  our  own  real  conditi 
This  was  the  case  with  the  declining  Church  wh 
fancied  herself  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  h. 


*  "Tlie  Lord  turned  tlie  cnptivitr  of  Job,wIienbepr    til- 
ed for  his  friends :''  and  so   mav  we  believe  it  will 

Willi  DS. 
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need  of  nothing,  not  knowing  her  real  conJi- 
on  ;"  and  such  is  the  case  of  all  who  have  forsaken 

place  of  trembliug  and  humble  prayer  ouco 
xupied  under  a  sense  of  their  own  poverty,  blind- 
3SS,  and  nakedness,  exalting  themselves  above  the 
ttleness  of  humble  discipleship,  and,  having  of- 
nded  in  Baal,  have  lost  the  savour  of  life. 


Tiie  Car  Wheel  Works  of  A.   WhKncy   &  Sons. 
Prominent  among  the  buildings  in  this  city  d 
Dted  to  the  purposes  of  mechanism,  arc  those  of 
Lsa    Whitney    ct    Sons,    located    on    the    square 
ounded   by   Callowhill  street    and    Pennsylvania 
venue,   and    Sixteenth  and    Seventeenth   streets, 
aving  a  front  of  400  feet  on  the  former  street, 
ad  extending  back  200  feet. 
In  order   that   the   yards  of  the   establishment 
ould  conform  to  the  grade  of  the  avenue,  they 
ere  filled  in,   causing   an  elevation  in  front  of 
bout  eight  feet,  thus   adding  materially   to  the 
cturesqueness  of  the  buildings. 
Before  commencing  their  erection,  the  Whitney's 
irefuUy   matured    their   plans   with    a    view  to 
:onomize   labour   and    add    facilities    in    keeping 
ith  the  spirit  of  the  age,  whereby  the  best  work 
uld  be  performed. 

A  fire  proof  building  40  by  50  feet  is  erected  in 
le  centre  of  the  Callowhill  street  front,  the  upper 
ories  of  which  are  used  for  counting  rooms,  re- 
iption  rooms,  drawing  rooms  and  private  oflices. 
he  furniture  was  made  expressly  for  the  rooms, 
d  so  constructed  as  to  afford  every  convenience, 
occupy  the  least  space.  The  drawings  and 
ipers  are  kept  in  such  order  that  any  one  at  all 
)uvorsant  with  the  affairs  of  the  establishment 
n  place  his  hand  immediately  upon  them. 
The  extent  of  the  works  cannot  bo  measured  by 
e  manual  force  employed,  as  nearly  every  opera- 
is  performed,  or  largely  assisted  by  the  most 
rfect  mechanical  fixtures.  With  but  one  hundred 
en  the  works  can  produce  40,000  wheels  yearly. 
The  main  foundry  building,  built  of  smooth 
essed  brick,  and  two  stories  in  height,  is  2.50 
!et  by  60  feet.  This,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
uildings  comprised  in  the  works,  is  covered  by  a 
Drrugated  metallic  roof,  with  iron  rafters,  pur- 
nes  and  tie  rods,  the  whole  having  been  made  by 
ae  Whitney's.  Every  portion  of  the  foundry  and 
ther  buildings  is  fire-proof,  the  floors  being  of 
arth  or  of  brick,  supported  on  ground  arches 
elow,  while  all  the  stairs  and  other  light  parts  are 
f  iron. 

At  right  angles  from  the  main  building,  two 
"higs,  (or  rather  L's)  project  so  as  to  form,  in  all, 
iree  sides  of  a  hollow  square.     At  the  centre  of 


they  may  be  easily  trundled  by  one  man  to  any 
part  of  the  building. 

Two  railroad  tracks,  about  2'}  feet  apart,  run 
from  the  furnaces  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  build- 
ing. On  each  track  are  two  travelling  cranes,  or 
hoisting  machines,  cither  of  which  can  be  easily 
worked  by  one  man,  to  lift  a  flask,  a  ladle,  or  a 
wheel,  from  any  part  of  the  floor.  The  iron  pat- 
terns used  in  moulding,  the  iron  chills,  the  flasks, 
the  casting-ladles,  the  red-hot  wheel  just  poured, 
and  barely  solid,  are  all  lifted  and  transported 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  aid  of  these  useful 
machines.  The  flasks,  iu  which  the  wheels  are 
moulded  and  cast,  are  ranged  on  both  sides  of 
these  tracks. 

In  no  part  of  the  works  need  a  single  pound  of 
iron  or  materials  be  lifted  by  hand,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ordinary  tou/s  made  for  the  use  of 
the  workmen. 

The  exact  regularity  exhibited  in  all  the  op 
tions  of  the  casting  room  is  remarkable. 

The  wheels  are  barely  allowed  to  become  solid 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  flasks,  burning  hot, 
and  carried  to  the  lower  end  of  the  building  tc 
the  great  annealing  kilns.  These  are  four  struc- 
tures of  briok-work,  placed  in  an  immense  vault, 
with  their  tops  level  with  the  foundry  floor.  These 
kilns  are  circular  in  form,  and  are  about  20  feet 
n  diameter,  and  14  feet  high.  In  each  kiln  are 
sunk  eight  circular  pits  or  ovens,  seven  of  which 
are  largo  enough  to  receive  three-feet  wheels,  while 
one  is  large  enough  for  driving  wheels  of  five  feet 
diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  pit  is  a  grate, 
upon  which  a  fire  is  built,  and  above  which,  upoi 
proper  supports,  a  tier  of  sixteen  wheels  may  bi 
laid.  Intervening  rings  are  used,  to  prevent  actual 
contact  of  the  wheels.  An  iron  door  opens  from 
the  bottom  of  the  great  vault  to  the  interior  of 
each  kiln.  In  the  morning  one  of  these  kilns 
opened,  and  hot  anthracite  coal  fires  built  in  each 
furnace.  During  the  day,  the  whole  interior 
comes  red  hot.  As  the  wheels  are  cast  in  the 
afternoon,  they  are  placed  by  a  crane,  within  the 
ovens.  When  the  last  wheel  is  deposited  these 
closed  above,  and  the  iron  door  also  in  the 
vault  below,  and  every  crack  luted  with  clay ; 
leaving  the  heat  from  each  of  the  outer  furnaces 
to  ascend  among  and  around  the  wheels  above  it, 
and  to  escape  into  the  central  oven,  in  which  it 
descends  and  passes  out  through  a  lateral  flue  near 
the  bottom.  This  flue  is  of  boiler  iron,  lined  with 
brick,  and  has  a  damper  to  regulate  the  escape  of 
heat. 

Thus,  nearly  130  wheels,  taken  red  hot  from 
the  flasks,  may  be  buried  in  each  of  these  great 
kilns  and  kept  in  a  gradual  process  of  cooling  foi 


le  junction  of  each  wing  with  the  main  building, 
chimney   of  elegant  design,   rises   120   feet   in  four  days^  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  ready  to 

eight.     Built  of  pressed  brick,  these  chimnies  are  be  bored  for  use.     One  kiln  is  thus  opened   and 

another  closed  daily,  there  being  four  iu  all. 

The  great  result  secured  by  these  kilns,  is  the 
cooling  of  the  wheels  without  any  strain;  every 
part  of  the  wheel,  without  regard  to  its  relative 
disposition  of  iron,  being  cooled  alike.  Besides 
adding  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  casting,  it 
admits  of  a  most  important  saving  of  iron,  and 
consequent  reduction  of  weight  and  cost,  and  per- 
mits also  a  much  deeper  and  harder  chill,  (which 
the  process  of  annealing  does  not  soften.)  The 
wheels  cast  at  these  works  weigh  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds  less  than  all  other  wheels  of  similar  form 
and  equal  strength,  and  are  chilled,  on  an  average, 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  deeper. 

We  use  the  word  "  anneal"  because  it  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  process  to  which  these  wheels 
are  subjected,  although  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  depriving  them  of  their  hardness,  or  as  affecting 
the  cliHl  in'the  least  degree.     The  chill  occurs  at 


the  moment  of  entering  the  solid  state,  and  no 
temperature  less  thau  at  the  verge  of  nicltiu"  can 
afterwards  soften  it. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard  from  the  an- 
nealing kilns,  is  the  machine  shop.  Here  the 
wheelsi  are  bored  and  their  hubs  squared  to  exact 
lengths  ;  the  axles  turned,  and  the  wheels  drawn 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  wheels  are  bored  and 
the  axles  turned  to  Whitworth's celebrated  standard 
gauges,  by  which  thousands  of  wheels  and  axles 
may  be  bored,  and  turned,  and  fitted  indiscrimi- 
nately to  each  other.  The  wheels  are  forced  upon 
the  axles  by  a  powerful  forcing-press,  of  a  corres- 
ponding perfection  of  construction.  No  keys  or 
splints  are  used,  the  power  with  which  the  wheels 
are  drawn  on  being  just  suflicient  to  obliterate  the 
marks  of  the  turning  tool,  and  to  leave  new  lines 
in  the  direction  of  the  pressure. 

The  system  of  tests  and  inspections,  carried  into 
every  part  of  the  work,  is  worth  attention.  The 
iron  is  assorted  and  mixed  under  careful  inspection, 
and  the  quality  of  the  mixture  is  tested  in  strength, 
soundness  and  depth  of  chill,  by  trial-ends,  cast, 
broken,  numbered  and  registered  at  every  melting. 
The  wheels  are  tested,  separately,  at  every  point 
in  their  "  tread,"  and  in  the  "plate."  Every  cut  of 
the  boring  and  turning  tools,  and  every  pressure  of 
the  forcing  press,  is  gauged  and  verified. — JJ.  Ncics. 

Remarkable  Conversion. — When  Oliver  Crom- 
well entered  upon  the  command  of  the  Parliament's 
army  against  Charles  I.,  he  ordered  that  every 
soldier  should  carry  a  Bible  in  his  pocket.  Among 
the  rest  there  was  a  wicked  young  fellow,  who  ran 
aw.ay  from  his  apprenticeship  in  London  for  the 
sake  of  plunder  and  dissipation.  Being  one  day 
ordered  out  on  a  skirmishing  expedition,  or  to  at- 
tack some  fortress,  he  returned  to  his  quarters  in 
the  evening  without  hurt.  When  he  was  going  to 
bed,  pulling  his  Bible  out  of  his  pocket,  he  observed 
a  bullet  hole  in  it,  the  depth  of  which  he  traced  till 
he  found  the  bullet  had  stopped  at  Eccl.  xi.  9  : — 
"  Piejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy 
heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and 
walk  thou  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart  and  iu  the  sight 
of  thine  eyes  ;  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  The 
words  were  sent  home  to  his  heart  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  that  he  became  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  lived  in  London  many 
years  after  the  civil  wars  were  ended. 

Tlie  Bible  in  Arabic. — This  language  is  spoken 
by  not  less  than  eighty  millions  of  people,  scattered 
throughout'Syria,  Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  Hindos- 
tan  and  China.  Through  all  these  regions,  bar- 
riers to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
broken  down  so  rapidly  as  to  surprise  the  most 
sanguine.  No  kingly  or  priestly  power  can  ever 
set  up  those  barriers  again,  and  loud  is  now  the 
call  to  give  the  Arabic  Bible  to  these  accessible 

llions. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Eli  Smith  had  carried  a  new 

d  superior  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to 
the  last  of  Acts,  when  death  took  him  away  from 
his  loved  and  all-important  labours.  The  work 
will,  however,  be  completed  under  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  the  Syrian  Mission, 
who  is  eminently  qualified  to  succeed  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  work.  Each  proof  is  sent,  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Mission,  and 
also  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
most  learned  Arabic  grammarian  in  Syria.  This 
Arabic  New  Testament  will  take  rank  as  a  classic 
wherever  pure  Arabic  is  spoken,  and  yet  not  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  people. — Boston 
Travelltr. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

EARLY  VISITATION'. 

JOHN    WOOLMAN.      Part  1st. 
A  thoughtful  boy,  bis  beait  oft  rose 

To  God,  through  whose  pure  ho.iven  above, 
The  crystal  stream  of  glory  glows, 
And  earthward  many  a  nil  bestows. 
Which  through  the  huiuble  christian  flows, 

Dispensing  boly  life  and  love. 

In  early  school  days,  once  alone, 

Where,  tarrying  from  his  mates  apart, 

He  read  of  that  pure  river  known 

To  issue  from  God's  glorious  tbrone, 

And  felt  with  sweet  refreshing  tone. 
Its  waters  flowing  in  his  heart. 

In  the  deep  quiet  of  that  hour. 

In  solemn,  sweet  communion  past, 
There  fell  with  hush  of  holy  posver, 
For  plants  of  Grace,  a  heavenly  shower. 
Quickening  young  piety  to  flower. 

With  buds,  whose  fruit  should  ever  last. 

That  season  be  could  ne'er  forget ; 

Its  trace  did  not  from  memory  melt ; 
His  eyes  with  tears  of  praise  were  wet, 
Oft  thinking,  how  his  soul  was  met, 
As  on  that  grass  green  bank  be  sat. 

Whilst  holy  awe  and  love  he  felt. 

Oh,  oft  sweet  visitings  of  Grace, 

Are  given  to  the  infant  mind. 
Did  it  but  yield  tbem  welcome  place. 
Their  holy  streams  would  sin  efface. 
Then  strengtben'd  for  the  heavenly  race, 

Cleansed  and  ennobled  and  refined. 

The  spirit  new  born,  raised  above 

The  sin  clogs  of  encumbering  clay. 
Should  find  bright  wings  of  praise  to  move, 
In  higher  flights  of  boly  love. 

Up  to  the  noon  of  perfect  day. 

That  day,  when  fully  fledged  by  death. 
The  soul  shall  feel  its  freedom  hour. 

And  leaving  weakness  all  beneath 

In  the  full  How  of  spirit  breath, 

Shall  praise  the  Lord  with  perfect  power.      N. 


From  the  Evening  Post. 

A  PSALM. 
0  pure  and  peaceful  autumn  Sabbath  I     Thou 

Dost  crown  our  earth  with  beauty  rare; 
What  hymns  of  praise  to  heaven  tby  blossoms  are  I 

Thy  golden  light  and  perfumed  air  1 

But  I,  whose  soul  doth  sit  in  gloom,  whose  will 

Is  mute,  what  incense  can  I  bring — 
What  song  of  gladness  sing,  as  sweet  as  tbey. 

For  thee,  my  Saviour  and  ijiy  King  ? 
With  timbrel  or  with  harp,  to  praise  thy  name. 

Would  I  might  sound  some  note  as  sweet 
As  they  who  strike  their  harps  of  gold,  and  cast 

Their  golden  crowns  before  thy  feet  1 

For  thy  dear  sake,  would  I  some  word  might  speak. 

So  winning,  full  of  power  and  love. 
That  every  fearful,  fainting  soul  would  hear. 

And  once  more  trusting,  look  abofe  ' 
Dear  Lord,  would  I  might  give  my  life,  my  all, 

In  noble  words  and  works  for  tbee. 
My  life?     That  were  a  gift  too  low,  too  poor. 

For  him,  who  gave  his  own  for  me ! 
And  must  I  give  tbee  naught,  my  Saviour,  naught 

But  smallest  deeds,  oft  wrought  in  fears. 
By  weary  hands  ?     And  only  broken  words 

And  humblest  hymns,  oft  sung  in  tears? 
Alas  I  I  am  not  wise,  and  cannot  speak 

The  words  of  praise  my  heart  doth  know. 
Nor  can  I  sing  the  wondrous  songs,  which  dwell 

Within  my  soul,  and  thrill  me  so  I 
But  if  I  patient  work  and  patient  wait. 

In  the  "  new  song"  even  I  may  sing ; 
Amid  redeemed  ones, — in  robes'of  light. 

With  harp  and  crown,  before  my  King  I 
Bangor,  Autumn,  1850.  A.  B.  C. 


There  is  no  state  so  low  as  to  be  beneath  thi 
everlastincr  arms. 


For  "  The  Frientl." 

BIOGRAPniCAl  SRETCBES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otb.er  concerned  members 

of  the  Vearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Contiuueil  from  page  S4.) 

SARAH    MURFIN. 

Of  Sarah  Murfin,  a  valuable  minister  of  the 
gospel,  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  West 
Jersey,  her  Monthly  Meeting  has  given  the  follow- 
ing brief  memorial  : — 

"  This  worthy  woman  was  one  whom  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  call  out  of  the  broad  way,  and  from 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  to  make  acquainted 
with  the  way  of  his  blessed  Truth.  As  she  abode 
under  the  cross,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make 
manifest  to  her,  that  she  was  a  chosen  vessel 
instrument  for  his  service,  to  preach  the  gospel. 
She  was  fervent  in  prayer,  and  her  godly  example 
in  life  and  conversation,  and  her  great  humility 
and  self-denial,  much  adorned  her  ministry.  She 
was  a  [diligent]  attender  of  religious  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  and  serviceable  in  visiting 
families,  until  the  latter  part  of  her  days,  when 
she  was  greatly  afflicted  with  bodily  weakness 
She  was  careful  to  bring  up  her  family  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  plainness  of  speech  and 
parel.     She  was  indeed  a  mother  in  Israel. 

"  We  conclude  with  fervent  desires,  that  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  may,  for  his  work's  sake,  hi 
pleased  to  continue  to  his  church  and  people,  a 
living  spring  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  many  may 
be  made  willing  to  run  his  errands,  and  be  service- 
able in  his  hands,  as  was  this  our  worthy  Friend ; 
who  departed  this  life  the  2(>th  day  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1762,  aged  about  seventy-six  years." 

MILLICENT    TOWNSE.ND. 

Millicent  Somers,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Somers,  two  valuable  Friends,  of  whom 
some  account  has  already  been  given  in  these 
sketches,  was  born  at  Abington,  in  Philadelphia 
county.  Tenth  mo.  7th,  1685.  Her  religiously 
concerned  parents  carefully  educated  her  in  the 
way  of  Truth,  restrained  her  from  the  hurtful 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  sought  to  draw  her 
to  an  inward  acquaintance  with  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit.  Their  labours  on  her  behalf  were  greatly 
blessed,  and  she  grew  up  in  a  good  degree  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lord's  holy  will.  About  the  year 
1704  or  1705,  her  parents  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Egg-harbour,  where  she  was  married 
to  Richard  Townsend,  a  Friend,  of  Cape  May. 

About  the  year  1733,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  was  committed  to  her,  which  was  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  church.  She  was 
exemplary  in  life  and  conversation,  and  diligent  in 
the  due  performance  of  her  social  and  religious 
duties.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  her  life, 
her  indispositipn  of  body  prevented  her  attendance 
of  religious  meetings,  yet  her  love  for  the  Truth 
and  the  Friends  of  it  continiied  as  strong  as  ever. 
She  frequently  mentioned  the  satisfaction  she  en- 
joyed in  the  company  of  the  faithful,  who  visited 
her  in  her  sickness.  She  bore  her  confinement  and 
sufferings  wjth  patience  and  resignation.  During 
this  period  of  seclusion  from  much  vocal  participa- 
tion in  labours  for  the  church  militant,  she  penned 
several  "  satisfactory  letters  of  advice,  and  of  [lov- 
ing] salutation  to  women  Friends."  She  also  wrote 
and  left  behind  her  a  pianuscript  entitled,  ''  A  ten- 
der invitation  to  her  children  and  grandrchjldren, 
to  turn  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  themselyes." 

Her  death  took  place  Ninth  month  20ih,  1763, 
aged  nearly  seventy-seven  years. 

ELE.VXOR    SnOTWZLL. 

"  Eleanor  Shotweli,  late  wife  of  Jacob  Shottvcll, 


of  Rahway,  was  a  tender-hearted  Friend,  and  t 
couraged  such  as  sought  the  Lord.  She  was 
elder  of  sound  judgment,  concerned  for  the  churcl 
welfare,  and  that  Zion  might  be  restored  to  h 
primitive  beauty,  and  was  a  pattern  of  plainm 
and  self-denial.  In  the  Ninth  month,  1763,  bei 
on  her  journey  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Philadelphia,  a  friend  mentioned  the  danger  of  g 
ing  to  said  city,  on  account  of  an  infectious  d 
temper  then  prevalent  there  ;  to  which  she  replic 
'She  had  no  fear  on  that  account,  and  that  it  wft;' 
no  matter  where  we  departed  the  world,  so  that 
were  in  our  duty.'  She  accordingly  went  to  t 
meeting,  and  attended  the  sittings  of  it,  until  s 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  ; 
tended  with  extreme  pain,  near  three  days,  whi 
she  bore  with  a  calm  and  even  mind.  To  a  frie: 
who  visited  her,  she  said,  '  She  was  almost  got 
and  in  great  pain  of  body,  but  exceeding  peace 
mind.'  At  another  time  she  said, '  It  was  satisfacto 
that  her  peace  was  made  with  the  Lord,  and  th 
it  would  be  terrible  to  have  a  wounded  conscien 
at  such  a  time  to  struggle  with.'  Concerning  t 
husband  and  children  whom  she  dearly  loved,  s 
said,  '  Though  she  was  not  likely  to  see  them  moi  a: 
she  was  glad  in  the  Lord,  that  she  had  given 
to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.'  She  also  express 
a  desire,  '  that  her  offspring  should  be  brought  i 
in  plainness,  and  that  Friends'  watchful  care  mig 
be  over  them ;  and  that  her  husband  might  be  pi 
served  in  self-denial,  and  humble  resignation 
the  Lord's  will  in  all  his  trials.'  " 

She  departed  this  life.  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1762, , 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

(To  be  continued.^ 

A  Xew  England  Fireside  Sketch. 

The  melancholy  days  have  come. 
The  saddest  of  the  year. — Bryant. 

I  am  one  of  Bryant's  ardent  admirers,  but. 
cannot  sympathize  with  him  when  he  looks  on  the 
glorious  autumn  days  and  calls  them  "  the  saddf 
of  the  year."  He  who  sees  only  in  the  rainbo' 
hued  leaves,  which  clothe  our  forests,  the  symbc 
of  our  dissolution,  and  who  thinks  only  of  the  wi 
ter  as  prefiguring  the  long  rest  in  the  grave,  is  n 
in  this  particular  the  poet  for  me.  Sly  heart, 
the  golden  days,  throbs  not  with  the  wild  uplea 
ing  of  the  spring-time  ;  nor  with  the  gleeful,  joyo 
thrill  of  the  midsummer ;  but  its  calm,  earne 
satisfaction  floweth  like  a  river,  deep,  blissful,  r 
sistloss.  The  autumn  is  to  the  spring-time  wh 
middle  life  is  to  childhood ;  not  so  flowery,  ai 
may  bo,  not  so  beautiful ;  but  making  up  iu  streng 
and  development  what  it  lacks  in  beauty. 

What  visions  of  fireside  comfort  and  New  En 
land  cheer  are  conjured  up  by  one  peep  at  t 
golden  and  crimson  paved  orchard,  with  its  bac 
ground  of  bold,  dark  hills  ;  its  glimpses  of  ros 
cheeked  childhood,  and  strong,  mature  manhoo 
Faster,  faster  fall  the  showers  of  apples  and  leav< 
shaken  from  the  boughs  by  agile  foot  and  good  brov 
hands ;  louder  and  clearer  rings  the  merry  lau; 
as  bare  heads  are  pounded,  and  auburn  cui 
tangled  by  the  falling  treasures;  higher  and  hitrh 
grows  the  pile  of  fruit,  built  up  by  busy  hands 
happy  children ;  and  brighter  and  brighter  gro' 
the  welcome  on  the  hearthstone  in  the  great,  bro! 
kitchen.  Ah  !  that  dear  old  kitchen  has  witnessi 
many  such  scenes  as  will  enliven  it  to-night,  wht 
the  grandmother  who  sits  by  the  fireside,  ai 
watches  pleasantly  the  preparation  for  the  evenii 
meal,  heard  the  shouts  of  her  own  children  in  ti 
orchard  and  spread  the  board  with  her  own  caref 
Ijands;  when  the  grey-haired  grandfather,  wl 
leaves  the  merry  party  of  apple-pickers,  to  war 
his  fingers  b^  the  cheerful  blaze,  planted,  while  y 
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)oy,  those  trees  which  yield  such  rich  stores  to 
!  third  generation. 

Glad  and  loving  is  the  mother's  smile,  as  she 
eads  the  table  with  its  brown  bread  and  milk, 
1  its  wealth  of  baked  apples  ;  her  true  woman's 
irt  is  tuU  of  happiness,  as  she  arranges  and  re- 
anges  articles  ot  home  comfort  for  the  dear  ones 
.0  will  soon  make  the  old  kitchen  ring  with  their 
and  waken  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
mestead  with  childish  glee.  Festoons  of  dried 
pies  are  hanging  from  the  racks  overhead  ;  long 

of  bright  golden  pumpkin  are  there,  too,  for 
mpany  ;  the  hearth  is  swept  and  dusted,  and  in 
!  light  and  warmth  of  the  corner  sits  the  quiet, 
hodox-looking  cat,  purring  with  inward  satisfac- 
n.  Grandfather  puts  up  the  crumbling  brands, 
d  piles  on  the  wood,  for  the  children  will  be 
Id,  and  grandmother  watches  through  her  spec- 
ies the  first  glimpse  of  the  restless  litde  ones 
10  renew  her  early  love. 

"  There  they  come,"  and  the  knitting-work 
des  to  the  depths  of  her  great,  generous  pocket, 
•  her  hands  will  be  busy  with  hood-strings  and 
anket-pins  in  a  moment  more.  A  half-dozen 
tie  rosy  hands  clasp  the  low  handle  at  once  ;  a 
izcn  blight  eyes  search  for  mutkcr,  and  dance 
th  joy;  a  dozen  round,  red  cheeks,  glowing  with 
alth  and  animation,  are  sought  for  among  the 
Dgled  curls,  and  patted  and  caressed,  and  a  half- 
)zen  clear,  bird-like  voices,  pitched  to  the  highest 
)te  of  joy,  mingle  and  blend,  as  they  tell  of  the 
eatest  apple  gathering  that  ever  blessed  a 
Qgland  farmer  s  children. 

How  many  times  is  the  holy  name  7iiot]wr  re- 
ated  in  one  half  hour  ?  How  many  dimples  are 
adled  and  re-cradlcd  in  tbe  blooming  cheeks, 
icked  by  the  happy  smiles  of  childish  gladness 
^ith  what  eager  interest  are  the  feats  in  the  or- 
ard  told  and  re-told, — how  Charley  held  the 
)rses,  how  Tiger  frolicked  among  the  falling 
pies,  picking  them  up  with  his  mouth,  and  how 
i  could  not  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  put- 
nc  them  into  the  basket,  but  dropped  them  on  the 
round  ;  how  little  Nellie  was  led  beyond  the  range 
the  great  hard  apples,  to  save  her  precious  little 
3ad,till  father  had  tinished  shaking  the  tree;  how 
lara  had  found  the  biggest,  reddest  apple  of  all, 
nd  had  brought  it  in  for  the  grandpapa;  and  how 
rank  had  rode  in  a  basket  on  the  top  of  the  load, 
nd  had  only  been  saved  from  falling  oif  by  father's 
rer  ready  hand. 

Little  Nellie,  the  baby  of  the  group,  perches 
erself  on  "  dramma's"  knee,  and  in  her  bewitching 
ay  lisps  of  her  wonderful  exploits,  and  grandma 
onders  with   her  baby  wonder,  and  laughs  with 

baby  mirth  till  her  little  heart  is  satisfied, 
little  hoods  and  caps  are  hung  up,  little  flannel 
lankets,  with  calico  bindings,  are  folded  and  laid 
way,  dimpled  cheeks  and  rosy  hands  take  their 
ath  in  the  bright  tin  wash  basin,  and  then,  when 
he  horses  are  fed  and  cared  for,  the  deep,  strong, 
lanly  voice  of  the  farmer  calls  his  treasures  to  the 
omely  board,  and  offers  up  to  the  one  All-father, 
he  incense  of  thanks  from  a  great  heart,  filled  to 
verflowing  with  gratitude  and  love. 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  is  remarkable  how  circumstances  of  no  un- 
omjuon  kind,  and  apparently  in  the  usual  course 
f  events,  are  at  times  made  the  means  by  Divine 
Pjovideuce  to  change  the  character  of  men,  and 
,heir  entire  future  life,  and  it  may  be,  to  lay  the 
bundution  of  the  work  of  their  salvation,  and  of 
iromoting  that  of  many  others.  Claude  Gay  was 
1  native  of  France,  born  in  the  city  of  Lyons  about 
he  year  170C,  and  was  educated  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  of  which  he  continued  a  zealous  member 


until  near  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  when 
coming  to  Morlaix  on  account  of  business,  he  was 
brought  under  a  religious  exercise  of  mind.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  seeing  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  a  room  where  he  was,  he  took  it  up,  and  ob- 
serving it  had  been  licensed  by  two  popes,  con- 
cluded he  might  lawfully  read  it.  On  opening  the 
book,  the  first  words  he  read  were  these  :  "  God 
that  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing 
He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwellelh  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  neither  is  he  worshipped 
with  men's  hands,"  ite.  On  the  peru-ial  of  this 
passage,  he  was  convinced,  in  his  judgment,  of  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstautiation, 
in  which,  as  he  told  a  friend,  the  papists  believe 
that  the  con.secrated  wafer  is  changed  into  the 
body,  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ,  which 
now  appeared  to  him  to  be  false,  and  the  adoration 
of  the  host,  so  called,  idolatrous,  and  of  course 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

At  the  instance  of  a  person,  who  persuaded  him 
not  to  forsake  the  public  worship  at  once,  he  went 
to  one  of  the  smallest  mass  houses  in  that  town 
and  placed  himself  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  priest.  He  did  not  keep  kneeling  steadily 
was  customary,  but  first  on  one  knee,  and  then 
the  other,  with  great  restlessness,  until  the  priest 
elevated  the  host,  that  the  congregation  seeing  it, 
might  prostrate  themselves  as  usual  before  it.  This 
query  strongly  impressed  his  mind,  "  Wilt  thou 
also  prostrate  thyself?"  Being  deeply  affected 
with  the  convicting  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ho 
could  continue  there  no  longer  ;  but  putting  on  his 
hat,  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  arose  and  hastily 
left  the  place;  and  confessed  to  his  former  ad- 
viser he  felt  great  coudenmatiou  for  conforming 
that  day  against  his  conscience,  and  that  being 
clearly  convinced  of  the  errors  of  the  doctrine  ol 
that  church,  he  ought  to  forsake  them.  He  finally 
left  the  Romish  communion,  and  went  to  live  at 
Jersey,  in  order  to  be  among  protestants.  Here 
he  met  with  Robert  Barclay's  Apology  ;  he  was, 
on  perusing  it,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  it,  and  embraced  the  religious 
principles  of  Friends. 

By  the  apparent  accidental  reading  of  a  passage 
in  the  New  Testament,  Claude  Gay,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  doubtless  enlightening  his  mind,  was 
convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  gross  pretensions  ot 
the  Roman  Catholics,  that  their  priests  could  con- 
vert bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  ot 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  it  was  sinful  to  worship 
their  imaginary  deity,  being  the  work  of 
hands.  Meeting  with  "  Barclay's  Apology  for  the 
true  christian  divinity,"  among  French  protestants, 
seemed  an  unlooked-for  event,  by  which  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  and  had  his 
mind  illuminated  by  the  Author  of  the  saint's  faith, 
to  receive  and  adopt  them,  as  the  principles  ot 
Primitive  Cbristianity.  Had  he  rejected  thost 
divine  openings  upon  his  mind,  he  must  have  rC' 
mained  in  darkness,  but  his  heart  being  like  thi 
good  ground  prepared  for  the  seed,  he  appears  to 
bave  received  it  joyfully,  and  it  brought  forth  in 
time  fruit  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 
Claude  Gay  not  only  became  a  member,  but  in  the 
Lord's  time,  a  minister  among  Friends,  sound  and 
fervent,  but  tender  in  spirit,  and  travelled  much 
in  this  service,  chiefly  on  foot. 

In  the  year  1741,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Jersey, 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  and,  after  nine  mouth's 
confinement,  was  banished  to  England ;  but  re- 
turning, he  was  again  imprisoned  and  banished 
under  pain  of  corporal  punishment  if  he  returned. 
He  was  at'tervvards  relieved  by  the  order  of  the 
king  and  council,  and  left  at  liberty  to  return  to 
Jersey  ;  but  being  thus  liberated,  he  settled  at  Lon- 


dou  about  the  year  1745.  In  1763,  he  visited 
Holland,  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
where  his  labours  in  the  cause  uf  truth  and  right- 
eousueBS  seemed  to  be  well  received.  When  not 
engaged  in  travelling,  his  time  was  employed  in 
attending  meetings,  teaching  the  French  language, 
and  translating  several  religious  treatises  into 
French.  Among  these  was  the  first  volume  of 
Piety  Promoted,  by  John  Tomkins,  with  a  few 
selections  from  other  volumes,  to  which  he  placed 
the  following  preface  :  "  I  have  no  further  hint  to 
give  thee,  reader,  than  this ;  that  if  thou  hast  re- 
ceived the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  should  per- 
ceive that  some  of  the  descendants  of  this  people 
do  not  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors,  and 
even  that  some  having,  with  Demas,  loved  this  pre- 
sent world,  have  wholly  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  truth,  be  not  discouraged,  for  truth  descends 
not  by  inheritance ;  neither  be  thou  be  puffed  up 
against  them  ;  but  stand  in  the  holy  fear  of  God, 
and  take  the  advice  of  the  apostle  Paul,  [well, 
they  were  broken  off  through  unbelief,  and  thou 
standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear. 
For  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take 
heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee,]  that  having  finish- 
ed thy  course,  and  kept  the  faith,  thou  may  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  righteousness,  and  enter  into 
the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

In  a  visit  to  Guernsey  and  the  other  islands,  he 
wrote  and  distributed  a  paper  in  French,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation  :  — 

"  Tj  the  Ficqjie  of  Guernsey. 
"  My  dear  friends  of  both  sexes, — As  I  passed 
your  great  street  one  market-day,  I  beheld 
your  souls  with  an  eye  of  faith,  as  part  of  the  pur- 
chase made  by  the  bload  of  Christ.  IMy  heart  was 
affected,  and  deeply  impressed  and  softened,  so  that 
I  shed  tears.  So  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  this 
dear  Saviour,  do  not  defile  these  souls,  which  are 
so  dear  and  precious,  by  any  wilful  sin.  Among 
other  things,  do  not  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ; 
for  he  will  not  hold  any  one  guiltless  who  takes  his 
holy  name  in  vain.  God  would  save  you.  Why 
should  any  of  you  de-:troy  yourselves?  Abstain 
from  drunkenness,  and  from  all  excess,  and  even 
from  every  appearance  of  evil.  Love  one  another, 
as  Jesus  Christ  loved  you.  Apply  yourselves  to 
the  witness  of  God  within  you,  whose  holy  mani- 
festations and  discoveries,  as  you  submit  and  obey, 
will  do  much  more  for  you  than  all  you  can  hear 
from  nie,  or  from  any  one  el.se.  And  though  it  is 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  that  I  invite  you  all  to 
come  and  taste  how  good  and  merciful  the  Lord  is, 
toward  all  those  who  return  to  Him  with  their  whole 
heart,  yet  I  am  but  a  poor  instrument,  who  have  as 
much  need  for  Him  to  preserve  me  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  as  any  of  you.  But  this  witness  of  God 
is  his  Word,  even  the  Word  of  life,  which  is  able 
to  save  your  souls.     Amen.         Claude  Gay. 

"Guerusev,  1st  of  Seveoth  mo.,  ITTC." 


"  His  diligence  in  attending  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline  was  exemplary,  even  when  suffering 
under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities ;  and  he 
was  also  an  example  of  humility,  self-denial,  and 
chaiity.  Being  careful  in  his  ministry  not  to  go 
beyond  his  guide,  his  appearances  were  seldom  long, 
but  lively,  sound,  edifying,  and  pertinent  to  the 
states  of  the  people.  He  was  fervent  in  prayer,  and 
evinced  a  deep  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
thincs  of  God.  He  endured  a  lingering  and  pain- 
ful disease  with  much  patience  and  resignation,  his 
mind  appeared  abstracted  from  earthly  things,  and 
centered  in  the  enjoyment  of  divine  peace,  declaring 
to  thoic  about  him,  and  with  whom  he  conversed, 
that  all  fear  of  death  was  removed.  He  departed 
this  life  at  Barking,  the  I'Jth  of  the  Second  month, 
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1786,  and  was  interred  iu  Friends'  burial  ground 
there,  aged  eighty  years,  and  a  minister  about  forty 
years." 

This  instance  shows  the  importance  of  comply- 
ing with  the  instructions  conveyed,  by  means  which 
the  Saviour  of  souls  may  make  use  of,  to  turn  us 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  May  none  despise  or  neglect  the 
offers  of  his  mercy,  but  thankfully  embrace  them, 
following  Him  iu  the  openings  of  his  Spirit,  that 
they  may  be  made  meet  for  his  kingdom  to  be 
established  in  their  hearts,  and  instruments  to  call 
others  to  come,  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good, 
and  that  his  mercy  endures  forever. 


A  SLip  Burning  at  Sea. 

The  destruction  of  a  large  ship  by  fire  is  one  of 
the  most  appalling  calamities  to  which  human  beings 
are  liable  ;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case, 
when  the  vessel  is  crowded  with  passengers,  and 
the  catastrophe  occurs  in  an  unfrequented  part  of 
the  ocean  and  far  from  land.  Harrowing  recitals 
of  the  horrors  of  such  scenes  must  be  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  bat  in  that  we  subjoin,  a  dif- 
ferent picture  is  presented.  The  account  is  at  once 
interesting  and  highly  instructive,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  an  eflicient  and  capable  couiniaud,  in- 
cluding courage,  self-possession,  and  cool  presence 
of  mind,  under  circumstances  of  imminent  peril. 

Burning  of  the  ship  Mastiff. — The  following 
account  was  furnished  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  of 
Boston,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  ship,  and  was 
first  published  in  the  Alta  Californiau  :^"  Hono- 
lulu, Oct.  3,  1859. — Eds.  Alta:— You  will  remem- 
ber I  esteemed  myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
procure  a  passage  in  the  noble  clipper  ship  Mastiff; 
and  as  she  beat  out  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  stood 
off  to  sea,  complete  in  all  her  equipments,  under  one 
of  the  best  of  commanders,  with  tried  and  trusty 
officers  and  a  strong  crew,  furnished  to  repletiou 
■with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  sea  life,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  delightful  Pacific  breezes  to  bear  us 
to  the  Hawaain  Islands,  few  ships'  companies  could 
present  a  more  cheerful  spectacle  than  did  ours. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  out,  (Thursday, 
Sept.  15,)  between  4  30  and  5  p.  m.,  as  we  were 
peacefully  breathed  along  in  charming  weather, 
with  all  sail  set,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised.  Smoke 
rose  up  through  the  ventilators  aft,  and  ourChine.se 
passengers, — of  whom  we  had  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  quartered  in  the  between  decks, — 
rushed  on  deck  in  consternation.  Capt.  Johnson 
instantly  ordered  the  hose  to  the  force-pump,  and 
immediately  a  stream  was  set  in  motion,  and  the 
mates  took  the  stream  down  the  aiter-scuttle,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  suffocating  smoke,  which 
increased  fearfully  in  volume  and  force.  The  cap- 
tain jumped  below,  and  found  the  between  decks 
all  on  fire,  and  the  fire  communicated  to  a  huge 
quantity  of  hay  in  the  lower  hold,  and  spreading 
so  rapidly  among  the  light,  dry  berths  and  mats  of 
the  Chinese,  that  any  attempt  to  extinguish  it  was 
a  mere  waste  of  time.  He  ordered  the  pumps 
stopped,  and  all  hands  to  the  lowering  and  launch- 
ing of  the  boats.  The  cry  of  '  powder  !'  was  raised  ; 
but  the  danger  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  captain 
had  the  magazine,  which  contained  powder  enough 
to  blow  the  ship  and  all  into  the  air,  and  was  situ- 
ated directly  over  the  fire,  removed,  and  thrown 
overboard. 

"  A  ship  was  in  sight,  and  our  ensign  was  run  up 
union  down,  and  the  yards  thrown  aback. 

"  Now  all  depended  on  the  boats.  Could  they  be 
launched  and  tilled  iu  safety  before  the  fire  should 
burst  through  the  decks,  amid  the  cries  and  struggles 
of  these  half  frantic  Chinamen  'I  Some  of  these  poor 


creatures  rushed  madly  for  the  boats,  and  others 
were  stupefied  by  fear.  By  threats  to  some,  per- 
suasion with  others,  and  hard  fighting  with  belaying 
pins  against  the  rest,  and  the  presenting  of  revolvers 
at  their  heads,  they  were  kept  at  bay  and  in  some- 
thing like  subjection.  In  these  efforts  the  captain 
was  well  seconiled  by  his  officers  and  crew  and  by 
the  cabin  passengers,  and  seafaring  men  will  give 
credit  to  the  skill  and  discipline  that  prevailed, 
when  they  are  told  that  every  boat  was  launched, 
supplied  with  oars,  manned,  loaded  with  passengers 
and  sent  off  without  a  single  accident  worthy  of 
notice.  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  captain's  wife,  the  only 
female  passenger,  went  in  the  first  boat,  behaving 
with  considerable  coolness  throughout. 

"  The  ship  in  sight,  which  proved  to  be  the  British 
ship  Achilles,  came  rapidly  up  and  hove  to,  to 
windward  of  us,  and  sent  a  boat  to  our  aid,  in 
charge  of  her  second  mate.  The  four  boats  of  the 
Mastiff  and  this  boat  of  the  Achilles  were  now  em- 
ployed in  passing  and  repassing  between  the  two 
ships,  taking  off  and  transporting  the  Chinamen. 
These  poor  fellows,  not  understanding  our  language, 
ignorant  of  the  boats  and  the  sea,  filled  the  chains, 
hung  over  the  sides  by  ropes,  struggling  for  the 
earliest  places  in  the  boats,  and  force  was  still  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  from  swamping  the  boats.  In 
about  oue  hour  and  a  half  after  the  first  alarm  was 
given,  every  person  on  board  the  Mastiff  had  been 
safely  placed  on  the  deck  of  the  Achilles,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  Chinaman,  who  went  below 
to  save  his  money  chest,  and  was  suffocated.  His 
death  was  not  known,  except  to  a  few  of  his  coun- 
trymen, until  the  next  day. 

''  \Vhen  all  the  lives  had  been  saved,  Capt.  John- 
son gave  his  attention  to  saving  property  and  pro- 
visions. The  specie,  amounting  to  nearly  eighty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  was  taken  out  and  sent  to 
the  Achilles  in  charge  of  our  chief  mate.  Efforts 
were  made  to  get  out  bread  and  other  provisions, 
to  relieve  the  friendly  ship  from  the  tax  upon  her 
stores,  but  the  fire  had  made  such  progress  in  that 
part  of  the  ship  that  none  could  be  got  out.  As 
soon  as  the  more  pressing  duties  to  human  lives 
were  pcrlbrnied,  the  steward,  who  was  conspicuous 
for  self-possession  and  activity,  had  got  out  the 
chief  part  of  the  cabin  passengers'  luggage,  from 
the  house  on  deck  ;  very  little  which  was  in  the 
house  was  lost,  though  all  was  lost  which  had  been 
placed  below.  Most  of  the  cabin  passengers  were 
still  on  board,  of  choice,  and  aided  in  getting  out 
their  luggage.  The  house  for  the  crew  was  on 
deck,  and  much  of  their  effects  were  saved,  the 
captain  now  giving  liberty  to  all  to  save  for  them- 
selves what  they  could.  At  the  same  time  with 
the  luggage,  the  stock  of  animals  received  the  at- 
tention of  the  master  and  officers. 

"  You,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  the  numerous  per- 
sons who  visited  the  Mastiff  in  San  Francisco,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  two  tame  kangaroos  so 
much  admired  wore  saved  ;  also  Capt.  Johnson's 
grand  mastiff'  dog  and  his  three  blooded  spaniels. 
The  dogs  were  thrown  overboard,  and  swam  to  the 
boats.  A  large  supply  of  fowls  and  pigs  were  saved, 
being  on  the  upper  deck.  The  two  wild  kangaroos, 
(wallabees?)  and  some  other  animals,  including  the 
Java  cat,  you  will  remember,  the  mate  to  —  Far- 
well's  spaniel,  and  ten  canary  birds,  were  suffocated 
before  they  could  he  got  at.  The  only  living  crea- 
ture on  board  when  the  last  boat  was  leaving  was 
the  cow.  She  was  far  forward,  not  yet  reached  by 
the  fire,  but  there  was  no  time  to  save  her,  and 
Capt.  Johnson  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  to  a  slow 
death  by  fire,  and  had  her  killed  where  she  stood. 

"  When  I  came  alongside  the  ship  for  the  last 
time  with  the  boat  I  had  in  charge,  (for  there  being 
more  boats  than  officers,  I  had  taken  command  of 


one,)  Capt.  Johnson  hailed  me  to  come  on  bos  |; 
and  have  'a  peace  conference,'  as  to  whether  ai 
thing  more  could  be  done.  A  suffocating  smc 
rolling  in  black  volumes,  covering  miles  of  1 
ocean,  and  the  chance  of  the  imprisoned  fire  bur^ 
ing  through  the  decks  at  any  instant,  were  not  \ 
most  auspicious  circumstances  for  the  '  calm  c( 
ference'  he  proposed  ;  yet  it  was  held, — Jud 
Harris,  of  Honolulu,  (who  had  pulled  an  oar  in  t 
gig,  manfully,  all  the  while,  and  now  came  on  boa 
again  to  offer  aid,)  Captain  Johnson  and  mys 
meeting  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  it  was  tooe 
dent  to  need  consideration  that  nothing  remain 
for  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  commander,  I 
to  abandon  his  ship. 

"  Every  living  creature  was  out  of  the  shi^  , 
specie  was  saved ;  all  accessible  places  on  deck  h' '  ', 
been  cleared  of  their  contents,  and  the  flames  woo 
soon  be  through  the  decks.     All  but  the  two  qu£ 
ter  boats  now  left  her  for  the  last  time,  and  wh 
we  got  on  the  deck  of  the  Achilles,  the  flames  bui 
with  a  loud  report  through  the  main-deck,  near  t 
mainmast.   Two  figures  were  still  visible  in  the  lui 
twilight,  lingering  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  sb 
of  their  pride, — the  master  and  chief  mate.     Th 
now  left  her  in  the  order  of  battle,  the  captain  1; 
and  precisely  at  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock,  ai 
timed  by  the  captain's  watch,  in  the   light  of  t! 
flames,  as  he  was  rowed  off  in   his  boat,  and  n 
more  than  two  hours  after  the  first  intimation 
fire,  this  noble  ship,  so  swift,  so  strong,  so  high 
reputation,  so  complete  in  all  her  appointments,  w. 
a  deserted  mass  of  flames. 

"  We  were  received  on  board  the  Achilles  wi' 
a  hearty  and  kindly  welcome  by  her  commandc 
and  as  we  gathered  on  the  quarter-deck,  we  sa 
the  flames  go  up  the  masts  of  the  Mastiff  in  spire 
the  sails  and  rigging  catch,  and  each  mast  fall,  an 
in  a  few  hours,  as  we  filled  away  for  the  Sandwi( 
Islands,  we  could  see  only  the  distant  light  of 
burning  hulk  on  the  night-covered  ocean.  Nothii 
can  exceed  the  frank,  cheerful,  and  generous  hq 
pitality  of  Capt.  Hart,  of  the  Achilles.  He  and  h 
wife,  who  sails  with  him,  have  submitted  to  man 
inconveniences  to  give  us  fiill  accommodations,  a 
the  table  has  been  daily  furnished  in  the  mi 
liberal  manner.  His  between  decks  being  full 
cargo,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced 
accommodating  the  Chinese,  and,  as  no  provisioi 
were  saved  from  the  Mastiff  except  live  stock,  hi 
it  not  been  that  the  Achilles  was  loaded  with  whci 
which  was  given  boiled  to  the  Chinese,  there  woul 
have  been  serious  trouble  on  the  score  of  food.  Fo 
tunately,  there  was  water  enough  on  board.  Tl 
Achilles  was  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydne; 
and  Capt.  Hart  at  once  consented  to  bear  up  an 
take  us  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  place  of  oi 
disaster  was  lat.  30  deg.  4C  miu.  north,  long.  12 
deg.  35  min.  west. 

"  We  all  felt  that  had  there  not  been  a  vessel 
sight,  the  chance  of  saving  any  lives  was  ver 
small,  and  all  knew  how  often  one  sails  the  Pacifi 
for  weeks  without  seeing  a  vessel.  There  wt 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude  that  all  the  dangei 
were  so  successfiilly  passed.  And  I  hope  it  ma 
not  be  an  indelicacy  to  say  that  this  was  acknofl 
ledged  by  all  our  passengers,  who  spontaneousl 
united  in  the  church  service  of  thanksgiving  fc 
preservation  at  sea,  that  night,  in  the  cabin  of  th 
Achilles." 

"  I  would  like  to  add  that  fh«  Chinese,  after  th 
panic  had  subsided,  and  they  saw  a  fair  chance 
life,  were  for  tlie  most  part  patient  and  obedit 
especially  when  spoken  to  calmly  and  kindly.  Thei 
conduct  on  board  the  Achilles,  where  they  neces 
sarily  were  subjected  to  great  inconveniences  ani 
deprivations,  was  such  as  to  fill  every  one  with  .  '' 


4 

jl-t  of  flesh,  with  the  kindest  feelings  of  respect 
jl  sympathy  toward  them. 
,1  The  Mastiff  is  a  loss  to  the  American  marine 
^^■I  hope  it  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  con- 
ation she  has  made  at  her  death  to  the  rcputa- 
of  our  merchant  service. 


African  Explorat 
V^e  find  in  late  papers  some  notices  of  the  labours 
he  indefatigable  explorer,  Dr.   Livingstone. — 
ettcrs   have  been  received  from  him  dated   at 
c,  on  the  river  Zambesi,  in  February  last.     It 
the  worst  period  of  the  year,  and  fever  was 
'  fatal  on  the  coast,  but  the  mccnbers  of  thi 
edition  had  but  slight  attacks.     The  result  of 
erieuce  seems  to  be  that  the  condition  of  safety 
o  get  away  from  the  coast.     Dr.  Livingstone 
conducted  the  steamer  1700  miles,  and  proved 
only  the  navigabilify  of  the  Lower  Zambesi  in 
dry  season,  but  that   the    Shire  is  a  splendid 
r  for  a  steamer,  upward  of  100  miles  from  its 
The  last  trip  prior  to  the  above  mon- 
ed  date  was  up  the  Shire.     Near  the  confluence 
re  is  a  mountain  over  4000  feet  high,  with  con- 
srable  cultivation  on  the  top,  and  a  climate  fit- 
it  admirably  for  a   sanatorium.     Orange  and 
on  trees,  were  found  growing  wild  upon  it,  and 
re  arc  fine  .springs  and  hot  water  baths.     The 
ley  of  the  Shire  is  20  or  30  miles  broad,  and 
aderfully  fertile.     The  people  seem  never  to  have 
n  visited  by  Europeans  before,  and  were  very 
ioious  of  manstealino;.     The  explorers  landed 
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^uently  and  took  great  pains  to  allay  these 
nded  fears,  and  to  explain  their  real  intentions, 
ey  bought  provisions  and  cotton  yarn  of  the 
ivos. 

Dr.  Livingstone, under  dateof  Istof  June,  1859, 
tes  home  to  England,  the  following  account  of 
African  discoveries.  '  We  have  lately  discover- 
very  fine  lake  by  getting  up  this  river  in  the 
am  launch  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  then 
rchiug  some  fifty  more  on  foot.  It  is  called 
rwa,  and  Lake  Ngami  is  a  mere  pond  in  com- 
•ison.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  interesting, 
m  the  fact  reported  by  the  natives  on  its  shores, 
it  it  is  separated  by  a  strip  of  land  of  only  five 
six  miles  in  width,  from  Nyanja,  or  Lake 
yiuyes  ; — the  stars — which  Barton  has  gone  to 
plore.  Lake  Shirwa  has  no  outlet,  and  its 
ters  are  bitter  but  drinkable.  It  abounds  in 
les,  leeches,  alligators  and  hippopotami.  We 
icovered  also,  by  examining  partially  a  branch 
the  Shire,  called  Ruo,  that  one  portion  of  Shirwa 
'not  more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  a  point 
at  may  easily  be  reached  by  this  launch,  which 
newspaper  measurement  draws  13  inches,  and 
tually  31  inches.  The  Lake  Shirwa  is  very 
and.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
een  mountains.  Dzoraba — or  as  the  people 
arest  it  say,  Zomba — is  over  6000  feet  high,  of 
3  same  shape  as  Table  Mountain,  but  inhabited 
the  top  ;  others  are  equally  high,  but  iuaccessi- 
2.  It  is  a  high  land  region — the  lake  itself  being 
out  2000  feet  above  the  ssa.  It  is  20  or  30 
les  wide,  and  50  or  00  long.  On  going  some 
ly  up  hill,  we  saw  in  the  far  distance  two  moun- 
in  tops,  rising  like  little  islands  on  a  watery  hori- 
n.  An  inhabited  mountain  island  stands  near 
lere  we  first  came  to  it.  From  the  size  of  the 
ives  it  is  supposed  to  be  deep.  The  country  is 
ill  peopled,  and  very  much  like  Loando.  In  the 
iddle  of  the  country  many  streams  rise  out  of 
•gs ;  the  vegetation  is  nearly  identical  also, 
aever  saw  so  much  cotton  grown  as  among  the 
angango  of  the  Shire  and  Shirwa  valleys — all 
in  and  weave  it.' " 


Wonders  of  Ike  Mississippi. — The  difference  of 
level  between  high  and  low  water  mark  at  Cairo  is 
fifty  feet.  The  width  and  depth  of  the  river  from 
Cairo  and  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  is  not  materi- 
ally increased,  yet  immense  additions  are  made  to 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  channel  by  large 
streams  from  both  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
what  becomes  of  this  vast  added  volume  of  water'.' 
It  certainly  never  reaches  New  Orleans,  and  as 
certainly  does  not  evaporate;  of  cour.sc  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  for  it  would 
rise  far  above  the  entire  region  south  of  us. 

If  a  well  is  suuk  anywhere  in  the  Arkansas  bot- 
tom, water  is  found  as  soon  as  the  water-level  of 
the  Mississippi  is  reached.  When  the  Mississippi 
goes  down,  the  water  sinks  accordingly  in  the  well. 
The  owner  of  a  saw-mill  .some  twenty  miles  from 
the  Mis.sissippi,  in  Arkansas,  dug  a  well  to  supply 
the  boiler  of  his  engine,  during  the  late  flood. 
When  the  water  receded,  his  well  went  down,  till 
his  hose  would  no  longer  reach  the  water,  and 
finally  his  well  was  dry.  He  dug  a  ditch  to  an 
adjacent  lake  to  let  water  into  his  well;  the  lake 
was  drained,  and  the  well  was  dry  again,  having 
literally  drank  ten  acres  of  water  in  less  than  a 
week.  The  inference  is,  that  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  its  banks  to  the  highlands  on 
the  other  side,  rests  on  a  porous  substratum  which 
absorbs  the  redundant  waters,  and  thus  prevents 
the  degree  of  accumulation  which  would  long  since 
have  swept  New  Orleans  into  the  Gulf  but  for  this 
provision  of  nature,  to  which  alone  her  safety  is  at- 
tributable. 

In  fact,  if  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi 
were  like  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  the  vast  plain 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  would  to  day  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  whole 
valley  a  fresh  water  arm  of  the  sea.  Were  the 
geological  character  of  the  valley  different,  the  con- 
struction of  levee?,  confining  the  water  of  the  Mis- 
sisssippi  to  its  channel,  would  cause  the  rise  in  the 
river  to  become  so  great  at  the  South  that  there 
could  not  be  suflicient  levees  built.  The  current 
would  be  stronger  and  accumulation  of  water 
greater  as  the  levees  are  extended  north  of  us. 

Such  results  were  reasonably  enough  anticipated; 
but  the  water,  instead  of  breaking  the  levees,  per- 
meates the  porous  soil,  and  the  overflow  is  really 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  swamps.  Such,  it  seems 
to  us  are  the  wise  provisions  of  natural  laws  for 
the  safety  and  ultimate  reclamation  of  the  rich 
country  south  of  us.  We  believe  the  levee  system 
will  be  successful,  and  that  the  object  of  its  adop- 
tion will  be  attained.  The  porousness  of  the  mate- 
rial used  in  making  them  has  caused  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  crevasses.  Men  may  deem  it  a  super- 
human task  to  wall  in  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo 
to  New  Orleans,  but  our  levees  are  the  work  of 
pigmies,  when  contrasted  with  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land.    The  floodtide  of  the   Mississippi  is   but  a 

jple  on  the  surface  of  a  glassy  pool,  compared 

th  the  ocean  billows  that  dash  against  the  artifi- 
cial shores  of  Holland.  The  country  to  be  reclaim- 
d  by  our  levees — all  of  which  will  not  for  fifty 
years  cost  the  people  as  much  as  those  of  the  Dutch 
when  originally  built — would  make  one  hundred 
such  kingdoms  as  that  over  which  a  Bonaparte 
once  wielded  the  sceptre. — Alemphis  Avalanche. 


Hotc  to  Live  Long. — To  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  long  life,  both  body  and  mind  must  practise  in- 
dustrious activities.  The  hod-carrier  works  the 
body  hard,  the  brain  almost  none;  the  pjwer  of 
one  is  used  up,  that  of  the  other  is  not  used  at  all, 
and  he  dies  of  some  speedy  fatal  disease.  The 
mere  student  exhausts  the  brain  ;  the  body  is  not 


worked  at  all,  and  he  too  dies  early  with  some  acute 
malady.  The  farmer  works  his  body  hard  ;  it  id 
in  the  open  air  all  the  time ;  cats  plain  food  ;  retires 
early  ;  rises  with  the  sun  ;  indulges  in  no  irregular 
habits;  but  his  mind,  beyond  a  certain  routine 
which  soon  bcco.ucs  mechanical,  as  to  prices,  crops 
and  weather,  has  no  waking- up  activities,  and  he 
too  dies  before  his  time,  or  vegetates  in  an  asylum. 

But  the  hunter,  without  the  advantages  of  tho 
regularity,  and  abundance,  and  comfort  of  a  farm- 
er's home,  in  spite  of  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and 
going  whole  days  without  food;  in  spite  of  win- 
ter's snows  and  summer's  suns,  and  the  cold,  raw 
rains  of  spring  and  fall,  lives  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  man's  allotted  time ;  and  why '{  His  bodily 
activities  are  steady,  but  they  are  moderate  in  tho 
main,  while  the  almost  incessant  look  out  for  game, 
and  the  multitudes  of  devices  necessary  to  outma- 
nicuvre  the  instincts  of  the  animal  creation,  keep  his 
wits  alive,  and  they  all  become  as  keen  and  agilo 
as  his  own  restless  and  piercing  eye. 

The  agencies  of  long  life  to  the  nobility  of  Groat 
Britain  are  their  love  of  travel,  and  hunting,  and 
the  saddle  in  earlier  years  ;  while  in  latter  life 
they  avoid  exposures,  and  loss  of  rest,  and  sleep, 
and  food  ;  they,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase, 
"  take  things  easy."  They  know  that  they  arc 
provided  for  beyond  a  peradveuture,  and  quietly 
and  securely  pass  along  the  stream  of  life  until  it 
empties  into  eternity's  ocean. 

As  to  great  scholars  and  thinkers,  such  as 
Newton,  of  a  past  age,  and  Humboldt  of  the  pre- 
sent, their  love  for  study  so  took  away  their  love 
of  eating,  that  it  was  nearer  a  mechanical  necessity 
than  an  animal  delight ;  so  they  ate  but  little,  and 
in  such  proportion  had  less  need  for  exercise ;  while 
it  is  a  physiological  law  that  mental  labour  in- 
creases our  hold  on  life  by  its  developing  and  enlarg- 
ing (as  all  physicalities  enlarge  by  exercise)  the 
capacities  of  the  brain. 

Up  to  forty-five,  the  bodily  constitution  is  knit, 
is  built  up,  is  consolidated  by  wise  labours,  if  the 
mind  also  is  kept  in  tho  exercise  of  healthful 
activities.  The  same  hard  labour  after  forty-five, 
so  far  from  building  up,  de.-iroys  ;  but  while  that 
is  the  case,  mental  toil  builds  up  the  body,  its 
effect  is  to  increase  the  capaliiiity  of  living.  Hence 
a  man  who  works  his  body  pretty  hard  and  his 
mind  rather  more  moderately  up  to  forty-five, 
has  done  most  toward  securing  a  lasting  consti- 
tution; and  if  then  he  begins  to  work  the  body 
less  and  the  mind  more,  he  adds  to  that  last- 
ingness,  and  bids  fairest  to  live  to  eighty  or  a 
hundred  years.  This  article  merits  the  mature 
reflection  of  every  reader,  for  it  is  true  literally 
that  "  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." — IJalls 
Journal  of  Health. 


THE     FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH   2G,  1859. 


It  will  probably  be  interesting  to  Friends  gene- 
rally, to  hear  that  West-town  School  was  opened 
on  the  7th  inst.,  under  the  supervision  of  a  sub- 
committee usually  appointed  to  be  present  on  such 
occasions.  The  scholars  entered  upon  th(^ir  duties 
with  cheerful  spirits,  and  giving  proof  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  promote  each  others'  happiness.  Some  of 
the  boys  being  quite  young,  they  will  have  the 
advantages  of  resorting  to  a  parlour,  under  a 
female  caretaker,  who  will  attend  to  their  wants, 
I  in  repairing  their  clothing,  &e. ;  and  another  female 
'  Friend  in  the  nursery  on  that  side  of  the  house, 
I  will  administer  the  necessary  remedies  in  case  of 
j  indisposition.     The   matronly   care   of  judicious. 
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competent  females,  extended  when  needed  to  the 
boys,  is  regarded  as  supplying  in  good  degree  the 
absence  of  home  attentions  and  comforts. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  is  177, — 104 
boys  and  73  girls,  which  may  be  yet  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  who  had  not  been  entered. 
The  interest  in  the  right  support  and  welfare  of  this 
Seminary,  we  believe,  has  not  lessened  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee,  or  among  Friends  gene- 
rally within  our  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  several 
children  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  we  under- 
stand, are  now  at  the  school. 

We  are  also  informed,  that  the  winter  session 
of  the  boarding  school  at  Mount  Pleasant,  under 
the  care  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  was  opened  on 
the  17th  of  last  month,  and  that  there  are  now  in 
the  institution  73  scholars, — 43  boys  and  30 
girls ;  some  out  of  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  that  Yearly  Meeting.  The  evidence  thus 
afforded  by  Friends  of  their  continued  interest  in 
the  literary  education  of  their  children,  and  in  the 
support  of  this  Seminary  is  gratifying,  and  we  trust 
will  be  encouraging  to  the  rightly  concerned  mem- 
bers of  that  Yearly  Meeting. 

We  learn  that  attention  has  been  given  to  neces' 
sary  repairs  of  the  buildings  there,  and  some  im- 
provements made,  which  will  contribute  much  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  inmates.  Owing  t( 
losses  in  their  crops,  the  means  of  some  Friendi 
may  be  abridged  ;  but  we  should  hope  that  accord 
ing  to  their  ability,  the  members  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting  will  secure  a  proper  share  of  school  learn 
ing  for  their  youth,  and  continue  to  cherish  this 
Seminary,  so  as  to  increase  the  extent  of  its  useful- 
ness. Another  valuable  influence  which  these 
boarding  schools  must  have,  designed  for  the  good 
of  our  beloved  children,  will  be  to  bind  Friends 
together  in  feelings  of  unity  upon  such  an  im- 
portant object,  as  they  maintain  a  religious  and 
zealous  concern  for  their  support,  in  accordance 
with  our  principles  and  testimonies. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  tbe  7th  inst. 

Intelligence  of  numerous  marine  disasters  had  reached 
Liverpool.  The  steamship  Great  Eastern  had  made  an- 
other trial  trip,  arriving  at  Southampton  on  the  4th.  The 
greatest  speed  attained  was  nearly  sixteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  run  was  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the 
previous  trips,  but  it  would  seem  her  performances  do 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  public  expectations. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Paris  states,  that  the 
English  and  French  governments  are  comiiletely  agreed 
on  the  basis  for  the  European  Congress,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Brussels.  All  that  remained  to  be  settled,  was 
the  official  ratification  of  the  agreement  by  the  British 
government. 

The  fortifications  at  Dover  are  to  be  extended  forth- 
with, and  several  batteries  are  to  be  reconstructed. 

A  new  steamship  has  been  ordered  by  the  Cunarc 
company,  which  is  to  be  500  tons  larger  than  the  Persia 

The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable,  the  markets 
being  firm,  and  holders  asking  an  advance. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  with  a  slight 
advance  on  some  kinds.  Sales  of  the  week,  70,000  bales, 
stock  on  hand,  457,000  bales,  including  308,000  Ameri- 
can. The  market  for  breadstufifs  was  quiet.  Flour,  22«, 
6(/.  to  27s.  6(/.  per  barrel.  Red  wheat,  9«.  3d.  a  9s.  Gd. 
per  cental.  Vellow  corn,  30s.  6d.  a  31s.  Sd. ;  white,  35s 
a  37s.  per  480  lbs.  Money  in  active  demand  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  but  the  rates  without  change.  The  bullioi 
in  the  Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £82,000  during 
the  week.     Consols,  96f., 

France. — The  French  troops  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  Morocco,  were  suB'cring  from  the  ravages  of 
cholera.  Several  distinguished  officers  had  died  of  th( 
disease.  The  mortality  from  this  cause  exceeded  fifty 
men  a  day,  and  1500  had  already  fallen  by  it. — Th- 
French  government  proposes  to  establish  a  naval  station 
in  the  Red  Sea. — Preparations  for  tlie  cmbarkat 
the  troops  for  China  had  commenced. 

Italy. — It  is  reiterated  that  the  Pope  has  consented  to 
grant  the  reforms  recommended  by  the  French  Emperor, 


fter  the  insurgents  in  the  Romagna  have  returned  to 
heir  allegiance.  Tiie  people  of  Central  Italy  were 
reatly  dissatisfied  with  Napoleon's  plan  of  pacification. 
Rumors  were  current  at  Genoa,  that  an  Assembly  would 
shortly  be  held,  in  which  Modena  and  the  Romagna  will 
ke  part.  It  is  asserted  that  the  object  would  be  to 
present  the  Sardinian  count,  Cavour,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship  of  one  province  of  Central  Italy. 

United  States. — Harper's  Ferry. — After  the  convic- 
tion and  sentence  of  Brown  and  his  associates,  a  rumor 
spread  that  his  friends  in  the  Northern  States  would 
make  an  attempt  at  rescue  before  the  day  of  execution. 
The  progress  of  this  idle  rumor  was  aided  by  the  fact, 
hat  the  property  of  three  of  the  jurors  in  Brown's  case 
had  been  destroyed  by  incendiaries  within  forty-eight 
hours.  Much  excitement  and  alarm  prevailed  at  Rich- 
mond, Alexandria  and  various  other  parts  of  Virginia, 
and  early  this  week  a  large  volunteer  force  was  assem- 
bled at  Charlestown,  where  the  prisoners  are  confined, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  also  repaired  to  the  place. 
.Most  of  the  volunteer  companies,  it  is  stated,  will  remain 
until  after  the  execution. 

I'hiladetphia. — Mortality  last  week,  162.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  has  required  a  large  increase  of  the 
iron  pipe  fur  the  supply  of  water,  no  less  than  66,134 
feet  having  iieen  laid,  the  present  season,  in  streets,  which 
have  been  sufficiently  improved  to  pay  the  cost  of  pipe, 
and  also  produce  a  revenue  to  the  city. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
houses  wire  erected  in  St.  Louis,  between  First  month 
1st,  1850,  and  Eleventh  month  1st,  1859,  at  a  total  cost 
exceeding  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Pennsytniiiua  Canals. — It  is  intended  that  the  canals 
in  this  Slate  shall,  if  practicable,  be  kept  open  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  the  water  will  be  drawn  off. 

California. — By  tbe  overland  mail,  San  Francisco  dates 
of  Tenth  mo.  28th  have  been  received.  Governor  Wellei 
has  appointed  H.  P.  Hann,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  U.  S, 
Senator,  tn  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sena- 
Broderi.  k. — The  Walker  river  mines  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  .Sierra  Nevada  were  attracting  great  atteotioi 
id  miners  were  thronging  to  the  region.     The  princ 
il  discovery  yet  announced  is  called  Gold  Hill,  a  mound 
xty  feet  high,  five  thousand  feet  long,  and  two  thousand 
ide.     It  is  situated  twenty  miles  north  of  Caison  Val- 
ley,  and   is  traversed   by    veins   of  auriferous  quartz, 
partly  decomposed'.     The  dust  has  realized  from  $500 
.•52500  per  ton.     Large  quantities  of  silver  ore  continue 
0  arrive  at  San  Francisco  from  Carson  Valley,  for  ship- 
nent  to  Europe.     The   emigration  to  Carson  Valley  ii 
he  sjiring  will  probably  result  in  the  complete  explora 
ion  of  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
he  discovery  of  mines  equal  in  richness  to  any  in  C 
ornia. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  recent  Pacific 
Railroad  Convention,  published  a  report,  reconimeuding 
the  immediate  organization  of  a  company  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  with  a  view  to 
its  ultimate  extension  to  the  boundary  of  the  State. 

The  Number  of  Slaves  in  Georgia. — The  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  Georgia  shows  an  increase  of  11,140 
slaves  in  that  State  during  the  past  year.  The  total 
mber  of  slaves  in  1858  was  431,125,  and  in  1859, 
443,364.  The  average  v.alue  of  slaves  in  1858  was 
$526.39,  and  in  1859,  $612.63— an  increase  in  average 
value  of  $86.24.  The  aggregate  value  of  slaves  in  1858 
was  $227,468,927,  and  in  1859,  $271,620,105. 

The  Brie  Railroad  to  be  S<  '/.—The  first  mortgage 
bond-holders  of  the  Erie  Railroad  having  applie  '  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  to  advertise  and  sell  the  road 
for  the  non-payment  of  interest,  the  Comptroller  has 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General, 
who  will  proceed  at  once,  under  the  act  of  1845,  to  sell 
the  road  with  all  the  appurtenances. 

Slai'ery  in  Missouri.— The  St.  Louis  Democrat  notices 
the  continued  exodus  of  slaves  from  the  State.  They 
are  purchased  for  transportation  south,  where  their  la- 
bour is  more  valuable  than  in  Missouri. 

Fire  at  Atlanta,  Geo. — Last  week  a  very  destructive 
conflagration  broke  out  in  this  town,  and  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  buildings.  Several  lives  were  lost.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $300,000. 

Miscellaneous.— Schools  in  Turkey. — In  Turkey,  there 
are  now  18,879  schools  for  Mussulmans,  which' are  at- 
tended by  230,545  boys  and  121,295  girls,  and  superin- 
tended by  11,226  teachers.  There  are  also  2249  schools 
for  Christians,  receiving  105,351  boys  and  7806  girls, 
with  3250  teachers. 

Disappearance  of  a  Lake. — The  Plumas  (California) 
Argus  learns  from  W.  S.  Dean,  who  recently  returned 
from  Honey  Lake  Valley,  that  Honey  Lake  has  literally 
dried  up  !  Sussan  river,  a  respectable  stream,  and  as  full 
as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  fails  now  to  reach 
the  basin  of  the  lake,  sinking  into  the  earth  far  above  it, 


Immense  qu.antities   of  fish  have  been  destroyed  by  t 

ent,  and  now  lie  decaying  on  the  deserted  bed.  It 
remarkable  that  a  lake,  twenty  miles  wide  and  for 
miles  long,  should  disappear  so  suddenly. 

The  Artesian  Well  at  Reading,  Pc/.— Lauer's  Arte,?i; 

Well,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  had,  on  the  18th  inst.,  reacheil 

depth    of  1335    feet,   and  the  drill  was  then   Workii 

igh  a  stratum  of  dark  sandstone,  of  very  fine  gr 

at  the  rate  of  4^  feet  per  day. 

■tesian    Wells.— The  Artesian   Well,  at   Columbu 
Ohio,  has  reached  a  depth  of  over  two  thousand  fei 
with  a  prospect  of  again  striking  a  sandstone  stratut 
This  well  is  now  the  deepest  in  the  United  States,  an    *" 
with  one  exception,  the  deepest  in  the  world. 

The  Aurora  and  the  Telegraph. — During  the  late  mo 

remarkable  aurora,  it  was  everywhere  observed  in  Euro| 

where  there  were  several  wires  on  a  line  of  pole 

the  highest  were  most  affected  by  the  aurora.  The  tonge 

lines  of  course  also  experienced  most  electrical  aci ' 

The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. — Vesuvius  is  still  in  a  sta 
of  eruption,  the  lava  having  now  reached  a  point  thn 

les  from  the  crater.     The  present  mouth  was  openc 

eighteen  months  ago,  by  a   violent  earthquake.     It 

estimated  that  28,000,000  cubic  yards  of  lava  have  issue 

the  crater  during  this  eruption.     The  temperatui 

of  the  l.ava  is  2000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  Michener,  agt.,  0.,  for  P.  W.  Leakfii-- 
$4,  vols.  30  and  31,  for  B.  Peebles,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  3 
for  F.  Crew,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  E.  Worth,  jr.,  Pa.,  $4, 
18,  vol.  34  ;  from  Abel  H.  Blackburn,  N.  Y.,  S2,  vol.  Sc 
from  Geo.  Gilbert,  agt.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33,  and  for  Am. 
Cope,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Jos.  P.  Lupton,  0.,  $4,  vols.  ; 
and  33  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Sarah  Hoi 
M.  Howell,  T.  Mourland,  Jehu  Allman,  Josiah  Fawcei 
and  M.  J.  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  32,  for  M.  W.  Woolma 
Mark  Bonsall,  and  N.  P.  Hall,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  for  Ru 
Stanley,  $2,  to  19,  vol.  33,  for  Thos.  Y.  French  and  San 
Hollingsworth,  $4  each,  vols.  32  and  33,  for  Daniel  Tes  i 
$4,  vols.  31  and  32  ;  from  Geo.  S.  Passmore 
vol.  32 ;  from  John  W.  Smith,  $2,  vol.  32. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend  tV 
Boarding-school  at  We.=t-Town,  will  be  held  there  ( 
Fourlh-day,  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a. 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clock  tl 
same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at 
o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  S( 
venth-day,  the  3d  of  the  month. 

Eleventh  mo.  25th,  1859.  Joel  Evaxs,  Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

A  Suitable  Friend  and   his  Wife  are  wanted  to  tat 
;harge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Town  on  tl 
1st  of  the  Fourth  month  next. 
Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made 
Charles  Downing,  Downingtown  P.  0. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  0. 
Joshua  Pusev,  Londongrove  P.  0. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa 
Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1859. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  number  of  Boys  being  greater  than  was  expecte 
it  is  concluded  to  open  an  elementary  school.  Perso 
wishing  the  situation  of  Teacher,  will  please  make  en, 
application  to  James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Sami 
HiLLES,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Thomas  Evans,  or  Samui 
Settle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Suitable  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  tl 
Boys'  School  on  Penn  avenue,  under  the  care  of  tl 
School  Corporation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Rakkstua  ] 
David  Scdll,  Thomas  Evans,  or  William  Bettle. 

Philad..  Eleventh  mo.  14th,  1859. 


Married,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Mceting-hona 
Haddonfield,  N.  Jersey,  William  Bettle,  Jr.,  to  Ma 
daughter  of  the  late  Blakey  Sharpie 

PILE  A  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Raindrops. 

No   water,  no  vegetables.     No  vegetables,  do 
raals.     No  animals,  no  men. 
The  due  irrigation  of  the  earth   is   a  point   of 
al  importance   in   the   adjustments  of  creation. 

machinery  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
nplex,  and  in  many  respects  extremely  recon- 
but  viewed  as  a  great  apparatus  for  punip- 
;  water  and  sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
ipossible  to  conceive  of  a  happier  or  a  more 
gctivc  contrivance. 
For  the  better  comprehension  of  the  subject,  let 
venture  upon  a  trifling  supposition.  In  the  in- 
ior  of  some  continent,  just  on  the  spot  where  an 
I  map-maker  would  have  planted  an  elephant 
d  castle  for  want  of  true  topographical  material, 

lies  a  farm,  which  is  far  removed  from  lake 
d  river,  and  at  best  but  stingily  supplied  with 
ings  or  wells.  There  has  been  no  rain  for  seve- 
years.  How  is  the  poor  proprietor  to  keep  it  in 
Itivation?  Noted  as  the  agricultural  mind  is  for 
content — always  complaining  of  meteorological 
rdships  and  indulging  in  philippics  against  the 

— he  would  doubtless  avail  himself  of  his  pri- 
cge  of  grumbling  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  might 
haps  be  disposed  to  abandon  his  ill-used  free- 
Id  in  despair.  To  dig  a  long  canal  for  the  pur- 
5e  of  conveying  water  from  the  nearest  stream, 
d  then  to  furrow  his  fields  with  innumerable 
;lc  channels  for  its  distribution,  would  bo  as 
lious  and  elaborate  a  process  as  it  would  be  to 
lugh  up  all  the  cornfields  of  Great  Britain  with 
oknives,  or  reap  them  with  scissors.  It  would 
ridiculous  to  think  of  moistening  his  acres  by 
ans  of  watering-carts,  and  insane  to  attempt  it 
means  of  gigantic  squirts.  Not  many  days  ago  we 
tched  a  man  who  was  watering  a  spacious  area 
a  fashionable  town  with  a  view  to  subjugate  the 
St.  He  had  a  force-pump  mounted  on  wheels, 
th  a  stumpy  barrel  to  hold  the  fluid,  a  stumpy 
se  to  direct  the  stream,  and  a  stumpy  lever  to 
pel  it  from  the  machine.  Stationing  his  apparatus 
a  particular  point,  he  slowly  scattered  the  liquid 
J  er  the  ground  within  range  of  the  jet,  and  then 
ifting  his  quarters,  proceeded  to  operate  on  a  new 
ace,  until  a  gurgling  in  the  tube  announced  that 
e  receptacle  was  exhausted.  Away  he  trudged 
a  cistern,  dragmng  his  enn-ine  after  hfm,  and 


then  with  some  effort — we  thought  a  little  groan- 
ing— drew  fourteen  big  pails  of  water,  with  which 
he  replenished  his  reservoir  of  rain.  Returning  to 
the  area,  our  Aquarius  executed  a  little  more  irri- 
gation, but  it  was  obviously  as  poor  an  apology  for 

shower  as  a  peal  of  sheet  iron  thunder  at  a  theatre 
for  one  of  those  echoing  crashes  which  seem  to 

ar  the  firmament  asunder.  By  the  time  one  por- 
tion of  the  ground  was  syringed,  another  was  nearly 
dry;   here   and    there   were    streaks  and   patches 

hich  had  been  left  untouched.  Toiling  at  this 
rate,  thought  we,  if  the  whole  population  of  Eng- 
land were  converted  into  drawers  of  water  and 
workers  of  pumps,  they  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
souse  a  single  county  and  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
vegetable  prosperity. 

Now  Nature  takes  all  this  trouble  off  our  hands. 
Whilst  the  owner  of  our  imaginary  farm  is  puzzling 
bis  brains  to  discover  how  he  shall  procure  the 
fertilizing  fluid — comforting  himself  meanwhile 
with  many  agricultural  growls — she  is  preparing 
for  him  a  rich  and  gratuitous  supply.  Far  oS' — 
it  may  be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away — 
vapour  is  ascending  from  some  great  expanse  of 
liquid,  or  from  some  humid  tract  of  land.  Water 
s  the  life's  blood  of  the  world.  To  keep  it  in  cir- 
culation is  not  less  needful  for  the  health  of  the 
planet,  than  is  the  flow  of  the  red  rivers  through 
our  veins  for  the  health  of  man.  But  as  the  fluid 
always  seeks  its  level,  and  finds  it  in  the  ocean, 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  back  and  scattered  over 
the  high  grounds,  or  hoisted  to  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  ?  How,  too,  shall  it  be  freed  from  the 
salts  and  other  foreigu  ingredients  it  may  have 
imbibed  in  the  soil,  or  found  in  the  sea,  and  thus 
return  to  its  duty  in  a  pure  and  uncontamiuated 
condition? 

The  magnificent  process  of  evaporation  is  the 
first  step  which  is  taken  for  the  farmer's  relief. 
Since  water  is  a  fluid  of  considerable  gravity,  be- 
ng  eight  hundred  and  sixty  times  heavier  than  air 
(at  a  temperature  of  60=  at  the  level  of  the  sea,)  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  rendered  portable 
through  the  atmosphere.  This  object  is  accom- 
pli-hed  by  converting  it  into  vapour  through  the 
agencv  of  heat.  The  ocean  has  in  fact  been  called 
a  great  still,  and  the  sun  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  distiller.  But  because  water  when  placed  in 
a  pan  over  the  fire  does  not  pass  into  steam,  pro- 
perly so  called,  until  it  reaches  a  temperature  of 
•.iI2',  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  refuses  to  vola- 
tilize at  lower  degrees  of  tlie  thermometric  scale. 
On  the  contrary,  it  gives  out  vapour  at  every  stage, 
though  at  a  tardier  rate,  and  of  feebler  tension. 
Even  ice  and  snow  will  waste  away  in  an  atnio.s- 
phere  cooled  below  the  freezing  point ;  for  Boyle 
found  that  an  icicle  weighing  two  ounces,  when 
poised  in  a  balance  in  the  evening,  lost  ten  grains 
by  morning;  and  Howard  ascertained  that  a  cir- 
cular patch  of  snow,  five  inches  in  diameter,  threw 
off  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains — equal  to  a  thou- 
sand gallons  per  acre — in  the  space  of  a  single 
January  night. 

Of  course  the  great  sheets  of  water  on  the  globe 
are  the  reservoirs  from  which  our  supplies  of  va- 
pour are  primarily  extracted.     Dr.  Hallcy  calcu 


lated  that  the  quantity  brewed  by  the  Meditcr- 
an  alone,  during  twelve  hours  of  a  summer's 
day,  amounted  to  not  less  than  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  tons.  The  mois- 
ture exhaled  from  the  land  must  necessarily  vary 
with  the  humidity  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  spot;  but  from  experiments  tried  under  differ- 
nt  circumstances.  Dr.  Watson  estimated  that  a, 
British  acre  yielded  from  two  to  three  thousand 
gallons  in  twelve  hours.  In  hot  countries,  after 
the  soil  has  been  refreshed  by  showers,  the  emaDa- 
tions  will  of  course  be  much  more  copious.  And 
not  only  does  the  ground  perspire  thus  freely,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  vegetables,  as  well  as 
animals,  are  constantly  discharging  their  moisture 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  former  are  extremely 
udorific.  The  aqueous  matter  transpiring  through 
their  pores  may  sometimes  be  seen  hanging  in 
drops,  often  mistaken  for  dew,  at  the  extremities 
of  their  leaves.  The  rate  of  exudation  with  them 
must  also  be  controlled  by  the  warmth  and  humi- 
dity of  the  air,  but  Dr.  Hales  found  that  fome 
cabbages  which  were  subjected  to  experiment,  gave 
one  pound  three  ounces  during  the  day,  whilst 
some  sunflowers,  which  are  still  more  famous 
hands  at  perspiration,  threw  out  one  pound  four 
ounces  during  the  same  interval.  Men,  too,  are 
extremely  prone  to  this  process.  Not  less  than  two 
pounds  of  moisture  are  daily  expelled  from  the 
kin  and  lungs  of  most  individuals;  and  if  a  per- 
.son  happens  to  be  fiung  into  a  particularly  deli- 
quescent mood  by  stress  of  heat  atid  exercise,  he 
may  contribute  five  pounds  to  the  atmosphere  within 
the  four-and-twenty  hours.  Were  this  rendered 
:isible,  every  one  would  appear  to  be  enveloped  in 
I  little  cloud.  "  I  remember,"  says  Watson,  "  hav- 
ng  been  greatly  heated  and  fatigued  in  ascending 
the  ladders  from  the  bottom  of  the  copper  mine  at 
Eeton.  When  I  got  to  the  top,  1  observed  by  the 
light  of  a  caudle  a  thick  vapour  reeking  from  the 
body,  and  visible  around  it  to  the  distance  of  a 
foot  or  more."  Yet  such  is  Nature's  wouderful 
alchemy,  that  these  same  effusions— the  sweat  of 
sea  and  land,  of  herb  and  beast  and  man — may 
shortly  reappear  as  the  tender  dew,  the  fattening 
shower,  or  the  limpid  gush  from  the  nio.ssy  foun- 
tain. Beckoning  the  mean  annual  evaporation  all 
over  the  globe  at  thirty-five  inches,  it  has  been 
computed  that  the  total  quantity  of  water  poured 
into  the  air  every  year  would  fill  a  cistern  ninety- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  tnilcs 
in  capacity.  This  estimate,  however,  founded  upon 
Dalton's  data,  is  assuredly  too  low,  for  the  mean 
animal  issue  of  rain  from  the  clouds  all  over  the 
earth  is  now  calculated  at  five  feet. 

But,  secondly,  the  simple  rise  and  fall  of  these 
exhalations  on  the  spot  where  produced,  would  do 
Dothius:  for  our  impatient  farmer  in  the  interior. 
The  aqueous  particles  must  be  conveyed  from  the 
seas,  and  set  down  at  his  very  threshold.  For  this 
purpose  the  atmosphere  is  traversed  by  winds  which 
load  themselves  with  moisture,  and  hurry  it  off  in 
various  directions.  A  ship  freighting  itself  witii 
merchandise  at  a  foreign  wharf,  a  train  starting 
with  luggage  from  a  railway  station,  a  water-cart 
filling  with  liquid  at  some  reservoir,  is  not  more 
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explicit  in  its  mission  than  the  current  of  air 
which  takes  in  a  cargo  of  vapour  at  a  great  ocean 
tank,  and  hastens  into  the  heart  of  some  con- 
tinent to  deposit  its  beneficent  burden.  There 
are  winds,  like  the  Harmattan  of  the  desert, 
which  seem  to  go  forth  only  to  wither  and  destroy. 
These  greedily  suck  up  all  the  moisture  they  can 
collect  from  the  land,  blighting  the  foliage  so  that 
it  crumbles  to  dust,  fissuring  doors  and  furniture, 
opening  great  seams  in  the  sides  of  vessels,  starting 
casks  of  liquid  and  spilling  their  contents,  and 
parching  the  human  body  as  if  intent  upon  reducing 
it  to  a  state  of  mummy.  But  the  sea-winds  come 
charged  with  rich  stores  of  humidity,  and  hence 
those  which  visit  the  western  shores  of  Europe 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  north  of  Europe  from 
the  north-east,  are  the  bringers  of  rain  and 
givers  of  fertility. 

(To  be  continncd.) 


For  "The  Friend. 

The  suggestions  made  in  the  editorial  of  the 
second  number  of  the  present  volume  of  "  The 
Friend,"  that  original  essays  from  the  subscribers 
would  be  acceptable,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the 
paper,  appear  to  have  had  some  good  effect,  an 
which  all  would  desire  to  see  continued.  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  several  such,  inserted  since, 
and  have  heard  others  speak  favourably  of  them. 
There  is  foundation  for  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  attributing  all  attempted  changes  in  practice, 
merely  to  the  offer  of  new  doctrines  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Friends,  and  yet  a  change  of  opinion  is 
needful  to  obtain  a  change  of  practice.  The  cause 
of  all  change  from  religious  truth  to  error,  must 
originate  in  a  perverted  spirit;  this  spirit  darkens 
the  mind  that  promulgates  unsound  doctrine,  and 
prepares  another  for  its  reception.  Every  attempt 
to  hold  out  the  necessity  of  change  in  the  faith  of 
the  Society,  which  has  stood  the  test  for  centuries, 
creates  un-ettlenient,  which  may  be  followed  in 
experienced  persons  by  the  apprehension  that  there 
is  not  the  certainty  and  stability  in  its  tenets,  which 
they  had  heretofore  believed  ;  and  when  confidence 
in  its  principles  is  disturbed,  the  way  may  soon 
open  for  the  worldly  mind,  to  think  that  other  con- 
clusions of  the  church  are  uncertain,  and  had  bet- 
ter be  changed  too.  But  if  man  is  become  a  new 
creature,  preserved  on  the  watch,  depending  upon 
the  Lord  for  the  illuminations  and  help  of  his  Spi- 
rit, he  would  have  changeable  tilings  under  his  feet, 
as  the  church  was  represented  to  have  the  moon, 
and  his  spiritual  senses  would  be  exercised,  to  detect 
what  was  at  variance  with  the  truth,  and  to  reject, 
and  testify  against  it.  The  essay  on  this  subject 
in  the  fifth  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  contains 
many  instructive  reflections  as  well  as  that  from 
Westmoreland,  which  with  other  communications 
were  very  acceptable.  The  indications  of  spiritual 
life  and  deep  concern  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and 
for  one  another,  coming  from  different  parts  of  the 
Society,  are  not  only  grateful  to  those  of  like  feel- 
ings, but  will  contribute  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
exercised  members,  and  we  may  hope  to  its  gradual 
restoration  to  primitive  purity  and  brightness. 

The  .selections  which  have  been  given  from  works 
of  modern  travellers,  describing  the  habits  of  peo- 
ple they  had  visited,  their  country,  and  the  remains 
of  very  ancient  towns,  some  of  which  have  been 
uninhabited  for  centuries,  but  still  show  a  remark- 
able perfection  for  their  great  age,  convey  useful 
and  interesting  information,  especially  when  their 
present  state  appears  to  be  the  fulliiment  of  ancient 
prophecy.  P]ven  where  a  good  library  is  accessi- 
ble, some  works  would  probably  long  remain  with- 
out general  reading,  and  after  being  skimmed  over, 
the  presentation  of  striking  incidents,  or  well  writ- 


ten good  sentiments,  are  often  read  with  fresh  zest 
and  deeper  impression  in  a  weekly  journal,  than  in 
the  original  work.  A  summary  of  recent  events, 
supplying  in  that  respect  the  place  of  a  newspaper, 
is  an  accommodation  to  many. 

Death  must  have  made  changes  in  the  subscrip- 
tions to  a  periodical  that  has  existed  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  as,  we  suppose,  it  depends  for  its 
support  upon  Friends  alone,  we  would  suggest 
whether  those  who  desire  the  spreading  of  our  re^ 
ligious  principles  and  testimonies,  are  enough  ener 
getic  in  referring  their  junior  Friends  to  the  bene- 
fit it  would  be  to  them,  to  give  "  The  Friend"  theii 
weekly  reading.  Let  us  consider  how  industrious 
the  first  Friends  were,  in  writing  and  publishing 
abroad  their  testimonies  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
by  which  many  were  convinced  of  their  evil  ways 
and  brought  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace  to  for- 
sake them.  And  while  we  are  assailed  in  and  out 
of  our  pale,  will  it  not  have  a  preserving  as  well 
instructive  effect  upon  our  young  Friends,  to  be 
furnished  with  a  work  that  stands  faithfully  for 
their  exposition  and  defence.  If  we  compare  the 
labour  of  each  member  now  with  those  of  the  mem 
bers  in  the  beginning,  the  detention  by  imprison 
ment  from  their  lawful  temporal  avocations,  the 
spoiling  and  robbery  of  their  property,  and  their 
many  religious  engagements  in  the  service  of  their 
Lord  and  Master,  how  little  of  our  time  and  means 
do  we  devote  in  that  cause,  while  we  are  living  at 
ease,  and  abounding  with  the  blessings  placed  by 
bountiful  Providence  within  our  reach. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour, 

Rnssian  VillciDage. 
One  of  the  least  expected,  and  therefore  most 
gratifying  changes  which  has  recently  been  an 
nounced,  is  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
whose  degraded  condition  has  so  long  been  a  re- 
proach to  the  Russian  empire.  The  emperor  and 
some  of  his  leading  nobles  seem  to  have  entered 
with  ardour  into  this  praiseworthy  enterprise. 
At  a  time  when  such  extensive  ameliorations  are 
being  introduced,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
review  the  legal  position  and  social  status  of  the 
immense  moujik  class  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  picture 
speedily  apply  exclusively  to  a  past  and  extinct 
state  of  things. 

The  term  slave  can  only  properly  apply  to  a  man 
whom  others  treat  as  no  man  ;  who  may  be  sold  or 
beaten  like  a  beast ;  who  is  necessitated  to  live  with 
his  kind  as  brutes  do  with  theirs;  who  has  no  right 
lis  children,  but  knows  that  he  has  begotten 
them  to  be  the  merchandize  of  others  ;  who  can 
extract  only  weariness  from  his  labours ;  who  can 
ve  no  testimony  in  a  court  of  law;  who  has  no 
rights,  and  can  perform  no  act  of  citizenship  ; 
whose  sole  privilege  is  to  die,  and  whose  only 
inalienable  heritage  is  the  grave.  A  slave  is,  in 
*w,  a  thing,  an  animal,  like  any  other  thing  or 
nimal.     Uncle  Tom  and  his  class  are  slaves. 


that,  to  tell  its  story,  would  be  to  run  back  a 
long  way.  The  African  slave  trafiic  antedates 
all  records.  The  Phoenicians  were  men-stealers. 
Greece  and  Rome  had  human  beings  within  their 
territory,  whom  they  reckoned  pro  nullis,  fro 
mortuis,  pro  qaadrupedibus  ;  and  this  to  an  ex- 
tent so  great,  that  they  feared  lest  the  oppressed 
themselves  might  find  out  their  power.  Our  Saxon 
forefathers  kept  and  exported  slaves  like  these  to 
Ireland  and  the  continent.  Nor  was  this  practice 
abolished  till  after  the  Norman  conquest.  In  it, 
however,   our    ancestors   were    not   singular,    for 


until  the  twelfth  century  the  several  nations  r 
Europe  dealt  in  men  and  women,  having  a  fre! 
trade  in  such  chattels  with  each  other.  But  aboi 
that  time  the  vile  and  unholy  custom  fell  inl 
disuse,  and  ere  long  was  quite  abandoned.  Th 
church  frowned  upon  it ;  and  society,  settling  an 
taking  shape,  erased  this  deformity  from  the  mode  f" 
Thenceforward,  Christian  Europe  left  the  huma  ' 
blood  business  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed -J 
nor  did  the  men  of  the  Old  World  again  deal:! 
their  kind,  until  the  thirst  for  gold,  excited  by  i 
discovery  in  the  New,  led  to  the  opening  of  tl 
trade  with  Africa.  Then  the  colonists  from  evei 
European  state  hastened  to  grow  rich  by  the  wo] 
of  that  unhappy  land.  To  this  day  their  desceni 
ants  persist  in  this  wrong,  which  in  a  dark  aj 
their  comparatively  untaught  fathers  began. 

Long  after  slavery  was  abolished,  the  masses 
Europe  remained  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  Tl 
barons  were  vassals  to  tbe  king  as  their  feud 
superior,  and  the  people  were  vassals  to  the  bare 
as  theirs.  In  England,  before  the  Conquest,  tl 
bulk  of  the  people  lived  in  servitude,  and  in  tl 
condition  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  m 
masters.  For  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  their  c; 
cumstances  were  as  bad  as  ever;  but  these  ii- 
proved  from  the  day  on  which  the  essentially  sla 
element  was  extirpated.  The  relations  of  mast 
and  man  then  became  radically  changed,  and 
each  generation  more  reasonable,  pleasant,  at 
mutually  advantageous.  The  difference  betwe 
the  slave  and  the  villein  was  fundamental. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  serfs  of  the  twelf 
and  thirteenth  centuries  were  sometimes  in  a  co 
dition  forlorn  enough ;  still,  their  state  was 
one  of  inevitable  wretchedness,  but  was  even  si 
ceptible  of,  and,  in  Britain  at  least,  tending  t 
wards  improvement.  The  people  were  men,  o 
merchandize  ;  a  fact  which,  even  in  the  darkt 
period,  made  existence  a  day  and  not  a  nigl 
keeping  self-respect  and  hope  alive  in  their  stur 
breasts,  as  it  assured  them  that  betterment  was 
possibility.  If  they  married,  their  union  was  sacn 
If  they  had  children,  these  were  their  own.  Th 
could  testify  as  witnesses  in  court,  and  when  ; 
jured  could  obtain  reparation.  Then  their  teni 
of  laud  became  daily  more  secure  ;  while  he  w 
embarked  in  trade  could  generally  buy  his  liber 
and  always  amass  his  gains  for  descendants, 
whose  manumission  he  had  but  little  doubt. 

For  a  time,  domestic  servants,  or  villeins 
gross,  might  be  transferred  from  owner  to  own 
and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  attached  to  t 
manor.  While  such  was  their  position,  they  w 
far,  very  far  from  enjoying  the  rights  to  which 
are  entitled  ;  still,  even  then  they  were  recogniz 
by  the  law,  and,  after  the  manner  of  a  fierce  aj 
included  in  its  protection,  constituting,  in  fact 
people  of  England.  Thus  were  they  reckoned 
Magna  Charta.  The  progress  of  civilization 
growth  of  commerce,  the  increasing  attachmt 
between  the  lord  of  the  soil  and  its  cultivators,  1 
inherent  strength  of  the  people  themselves, 
contributed  silently  to  confirm  and  increase  tb 
privileges,  and  to  accelerate  their  complete  cms 
cipation.  In  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Ed 
pure  villeinage  was  at  an  end  ;  and  thenceforwa 
the  vassal  had  and  maintained  a  fair  position,  a 
was  as  resolute  to  defend  his  own,  as  he  was  rea 
to  admit  the  certified   rights  of  others.     Pred 

itude,  and  every  other  form  of  vassalage,  wi 
extinct  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  reference 
the   state   of  our   forefathers,   because   this  illi 


it: 


V\i 


fe.. 


trates  my  subject.  The  Russian  peasant  is,  |_' ' 
deed,  a  very  inferior  man  to  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  (  '• 
actual  position  of  the  former  seems  very  mn, 
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than  that  once  held  by  the  latter ;  still,  the 
eoYy  of  their  social  condition  is  substantially  th 
me.  That  vassalage  which  our  people  long  since 
rew  off  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  the  scrldoa 
»der  which  the  moiyik  now  patiently  creeps  on 
Itbough  greatly  more  depressed  than  ever  tht 
en  were  from  whom  we  spring,  still,  like  them, 
e  Russian  is  a  vitlein^  and  repudiates  the  epithet 
ivc. 

The  anarchy  of  Russia  came  to  an  end  but  yes- 
rday.  Until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
peasant  was  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the 
untry,  uncared  for  and  uncontrolled,  ranging 
16  the  wild  horse  of  the  steppes.  If  he  chose  to 
ork  for  any  one,  he  did  so  for  a  stipulated  s 
id  when  this  was  paid  he  went  forth  again  on  his 
anderings.  Then,  as  now,  he  was  a  spiritless 
iing  ;  and,  at  the  time,  it  was  for  his  good  on  the 
hole  that,  shortly  afterwards,  he  and  his  fellows 
re  placed  under  the  dominion  of  some  one  or 
her  of  the  magnates  who  owned  the  soil.  For  a 
ag  period  his  condition  was  one  of  the  deepest 
asement.  Even  until  "  the  good"  Alexander's 
,y,  families  could  be  separated  and  individuals 
Id.  That  emperor  put  an  end  to  the  former 
il,  but  the  latter  was  not  removed  earlier  than 
J  last  reign.  When  Nicholas  came  to  the  throne, 
serf  could  be  sold,  gifted,  or  gambled  away, 
iw,  however,  he  is  attached  to  the  land,  and, 
cording  to  law,  cannot  change  masters  except 
th  the  field  on  which  he  vegetates. 
At  present,  then,  while  he  and  the  land  are 
gaily  inseparable,  he  is  the  property  of  his  baron, 
much  as  the  acre  he  reaps.  His  and  his  supe- 
)r's  rights  are,  however,  well  defined.  He  may 
arry,  and  his  wife  and  children  are  his  own  ;  he 
ay  bequeath  property  to  his  natural  heirs  ;  he 
ay  not  be  defrauded,  maimed,  or  put  to  death  ; 
ease  of  inability  to  provide  for  himself,  the 
tate  must  support  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
holly  under  his  proprietor's  will,  and,  of  all  his 
irniugs  or  time,  the  proprietor  can  demand  and 
share.  Modern  ukases  have  marked  with 
ifiScient  precision  the  relative  claims  of  owner  and 
vned,  and  have  reduced  vassalage  to  a  system  as 
implete  as  that  which  subsists  in  the  army  or 
ivy. 

At  first  sight,  so  much  exactness  may  seem 
dvantageous  to  the  peasant :  when,  however,  we 
)nsider  the  evils  which  the  law  cannot  prevent, 
r  solemnly  sanctions,  and  the  fatal  facility  with 
hich  in  Russia  any  legal  prohibition  or  provision 
ay  be  got  rid  of,  we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that 
islem  has  done  but  little  for  the  real  amelioration 
f  his  condition,  while  it  has  fixed  this  almost 
eyond  the  possibility  of  change,  just  in  proportion 
3  it  approached  to  completeness.  Louis  Philippe, 
hen  he  surrounded  Paris  with  forts,  spoke  of 
jfending  it  from  assault ;  but  in  truth,  he  pro- 
ided  despotism  with  greater  power  of  awing  those 
up  within  their  circle.  Even  so,  the  more 
erfect  the  code  of  law  which  regulates  vassalage, 
he  more  diflBcult  is  it  for  the  vassal  to  go  free. 
Itatutcs  or  decrees  may  secure  an  individual  from 
ertain  annoyances,  but  they  stereotype  existing 
elations. 

Supposing  the  law  to  be  honestly  observed,  the 
pllowing  is  the  position  of  the  moujik.  He  can- 
lot  be  separated  from  his  wife,  nor  can  she  be 
^iven  to  another  ;  but  he  may  be  ordered  to  the 
aost  distant  part  of  the  empire,  where  he  njust 
emain  till  recalled,  the  wife  meantime  tarrying 
)ehind,  as  effectually  divorced  from  him  as  if  she 
lad  never  known  him  at  all.  His  children  are 
lis  own;  but  when  they  come  of  age  the  baron 
nay  order  them  how  and  where  he  pleases,  even 
18   he   ordered   their  parents  before   them,  thus 


superseding  all  other  authority  by  his  mere  irre- 
sponsible power.  If,  by  permission,  he  have  left 
the  estate  and  gone  into  a  city,  where,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  calling,  he  has  been  successful,  and  is 
making  a  comfortable  living,  he  may  at  any 
moment  be  ordered  back,  and  compelled  to  give 
up  his  fairest  prospects,  and  sit  down,  a  boor  with 
the  rest.  When  of  a  certain  age,  he  may  be  con- 
stituted a  soldier,  whether  he  will  or  not.  If  he 
desire  to  remain  a  bachelor,  the  master  cau  at  any 
time  force  him  to  marry.  Instances  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  which  a  man  receives  a  sum- 
mons to  go  home  and  conjugate  ;  and  he  cannot 
refuse,  but  must  leave  his  employment  and  take  a 
spouse  on  the  estate  ;  which  done,  he  must,  at  his 
lord's  will,  either  remain  where  his  better  half  is, 
or  else  leave  her  for  long  years,  and  return  to  his 
distant  employment.  Now,  while  there  are  some 
people  by  whom  compulsion  in  this  affair  would  be 
very  good-naturedly  submitted  to,  the  mass  of  men 
and  women  have  a  decided  preference  for  doing  as 
they  please  in  matrimonial  matters. 

The  master  or  mistress,  moreover,  may  order 
him  or  her  to  be  beateu  at  will.  If  there  be  no 
police  station  within  so  many  versts,  the  baron 
may  do  this  himself.  If,  however,  there  be  such 
a  station,  he  must  send  him  thither,  and  have  him 
caned  by  the  proper  person.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  for  the  nobles  in  Petersburgh  to  have  their 
servants,  both  men  and  women,  flogged  by  the 
authorities — an  operation  which  is  performed  in  a 
manner  but  little  calculated  to  increase  the  self- 

pect  of  the  former  or  the  modesty  of  the  latter. 
The  will  of  the  owner  is  the  only  warrant  needed 
n  such  cases,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  I  was 
once  told  of  a  young  girl  who  had  quarrelled  with 
,  fellow-servant,  and  given  her  a  slap.  For  this 
he  was  sent  to  the  station,  and  came  back  with 
half  her  hair  shaved  ofi'.  This  was  done  by  com- 
mand of  the  lady  of  the  house. 

The  power  of  the  master  is  sometimes  painfully 
llustrated.  Thus,  it  was  a  serf  who  planned  and 
built  the  Kazan  cathedral  in  the  days  of  Paul. 
The  poor  fellow  felt  his  degradation,  as  a  man  of 
genius  might  be  expected  to  do.  But  the  baron 
refused  to  free  him,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  he 
was  too  proud  of  such  a  serf  ever  to  part  with 
him.  There  was  recently,  too,  in  Petersburgh  a 
fruiterer,  who  carried  on  a  great  business,  and  had 
amassed  much  wealth.  This  man  also  desired  to 
be  free,  but  his  master  refused,  because  he  could 
make  far  more  by  taxing  his  gains  than  by  any- 
thing which  could  be  paid  for  his  manumission. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  children  are  born  to  the 
same  condition  as  their  parents.  Among  the 
masses,  this  is  not  felt  to  be  a  grievance.  When, 
however,  a  man  like  the  architect  becomes  famous, 
or,  like  the  fruiterer,  grows  rich,  it  is  a  monstrous 
evil.  Then  the  father  knows  too  well  that  his 
offspring  are  degraded,  and  feels  that  his  talent  or 
successful  industry  is  a  curse  to  them  and  no  bless- 
ing, since  they  may  at  any  time  be  taken  from  the 
midst  of  refinement,  and  condemned  to  herd  with 
the  lowest  of  the  people. 

I  said  that  the  serf  may  amass  money  and  leave 
it  to  his  children.  Remember,  however,  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  baron  to  a  portion  of  his 
time,  or  to  a  per-centage  on  all  his  earnings.  If 
the  man  be  a  mere  labourer,  resident  on  the  estate, 
he  has  only  four  out  of  the  six  working  days  for 
liiuiself,  and  until  lately  had  only  three.  If  there 
be  factories  on  the  property,  he  may  be  required 
to  work  in  them,  or  if  mines,  in  them,  two  days 
out  of  every  six  being  his  master's.  Should  he 
hire  out  as  a  servant  or  mechanic,  then  is  he 
stripped  annually  of  a  fixed  sum,  which  is  de- 
signated obrok,  and  varies  in  amount  with  the  rise 


or  fall  of  his  wages.  A  lackey  who.se  winuiDg.s 
may  be  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty 
roubles  a  year,  hands  over  thirty  of  tlum  to  his 
master.  Of  course,  the  richer  he  becomes,  the 
better  property  is  he.  In  the  case  of  the  fruiterer 
just  named,  his  books  were  regularly  examined, 
and  a  per-centage  deducted  from  his  profits. 
Thus  is  the  serf  the  sastainer  of  the  baron,  whether 
he  pays  him  in  labour  or  in  hard  cash  ;  and  the 
latter  reckons  up  the  incomes  of  his  people  as  an 
Etiglish  landowner  does  his  rent-roll. 

Respecting  the  two  days'  work  which  the  agri- 
cultural serf  gives,  it  may  be  with  some  plausibility 
urged  that  this  is  only  a  rent  for  the  house  and 
ground  which  he  occupies.  No  such  reasoning 
applies,  however,  to  the  artisan  who  pays  money. 
On  him  the  tax  is  direct,  and  for  it  he  receives  no 
equivalent  whatever.     His  obrok  is  a  dead  loss. 

I  have  sometimes  been  asked,  can  the  moujik 
not  escape?  I  reply  that  this  is  impossible,  since 
he  can  go  nowhere  without  a  passport  duly  cer- 
tified by  bis  lord.     This  document  must   be   pro- 

uced  wherever  he  wanders.  Were  he  found  with- 
out this,  he  would  be  at  once  arrested,  until  he 
gave  an  account  of  himself;  and  as  all  men  in  the 
empire  are  known  to  the  police,  it  can  easily  be 
ascertained  whether  or  not  the  account  be  correct. 
Such,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  serf  as  settled 
by  law,  and  it  is  evident  that  every  advantage  is 
given   to   the    master;   laying   aside   the  patch  of 

round  and  the  house  allotted  to  the  farm  labourer, 
no  serf  receives  any  equivalent  whatever  for  his 
two  days  a  week,  or  his  yearly  contribution  to  the 
great  man's  purse.  It  is  indeed  compulsory,  that 
in  ca.se  of  accident,  sickness,  or  old  age,  the  estate 
should  keep  him  ;  but  to  call  this  an  equivalent 
for  a  life  spent  in  enriching  its  possessor,  is  to  add 
mockery  to  oppression.  The  keep  of  an  old  or 
disabled  moujik  !  There  is  not  a  dog  in  England 
which  would  eat  the  rye  bread  on  which  he  lives. 

(To  I'e  continued.) 

For  "Tho  Frifnd.*' 

let  ;onr  Moderation  be  Kaovi  onto  ail  Meo." 
As  the  recovery  from  a  lapsed  condition  is 
usually  gradual,  and  the  work  of  reformation 
gentle  and  very  much  out  of  sight,  so  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  any  but  discerning  and  close 
ierving  minds,  it  requires  much  faith  and 
patience,  as  well  as  charity  and  forbearance,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  it ;  and  it  is  a  trial  as  well  as  an  evi- 
dence of  faith,  to  observe  moderation  and  discre- 
tion in  all  our  movements,  wherein  we  have  thia 
id  in  view  ;  for,  according  to  Scripture  testimony, 
he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  And 
ground  is  often  lost  by  undertaking  to  force  the 
progress  of  that  which  can  only  be  advanced 
gradually,  and  by  gentle  and  persuasive  means, 
desiring  to  behold  the  fruit  of  the  labour  bestowed, 
before  the  appointed  time  for  its  appearance, 
forgetting  that  the  interval  between  seed-time  and 
harvest  is  often  long,  requiring  much  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  sower. 

As  the  subjects  and  instruments  of  the  work  of 
reformation,  let  our  confidence  be  in  the  Power 
which  alone  can  eS'ect  it,  either  i(i  or  through  lis, 
casting  all  our  care  upon  Him  ;  and  when  we  have 
done  what  appears  to  be  required,  either  in  speak- 
ing or  acting,  let  us  wait  upon  Him  for  the  event, 
remembering  that  duty  only  is  ours,  while  the 
issue  is  his,  and  not  sock  to  carry  our  points  by 
persistently  striving  to  enforce  our  own  views.  If 
this  was  observed  upon  all  occasions  of  controversy, 
pressing  what  lay  upon  our  minds  in  humble 
confidence  and  becoming  simplicity,  casting  our 
burden  where  it  belongs,  we  may  confidently  be- 
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lieve  it  would  tend  to  barmony,  and  great  benefit, 
both  to  ourselves  and  others. 

But  contending  for  victory  more  than  truth — 
for  party  more  than  principle — standing  upon  the 
ground  of  human  infallibility,  tends  to  scatteriug 
and  division,  reproach  and  suffering  ;  for  herein 
the  creaturely  will  is  exalted  above  the  direction 
of  Truth,  begetting  jarring  and  discord,  faction 
and  violence,  to  the  disturbing  of  our  own  peace, 
and  the  burdening  of  honest  labourers,  whose  eye  is 
kept  single  to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Truth, 
and  the  general  welfare. 

"  All  souls  are  alike  precious  in  the  sight  of 
Him  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and  whose 
call  is  still  extended,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  ends 
of  the  earth  and  be  ye  saved.'  Surely  his  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts  ;"  and  well  might  David  cboose  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  men, 
trusting  in  his  mercy  who  sendeth  the  rain  upon 
the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  willing  not  the  death 
of  any,  but  rather  that  all  should  repent,  return 
and  live. 

The  restoring  arm  of  our  merciful  Shepherd  is 
still  evidently  extended  to  gather  us  again  into 
the  one  fold  of  unity  and  peace,  and  nothing  but 
our  own  wilfulness  and  frowardness,  can  hinder 
the  advancement  of  restoration,  which  is  graciously 
begun  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  whom  he  de- 
sireth  to  be  one  in  Him,  in  the  militant  church, 
even  as  the  departed  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect are  one,  in  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven, 
where  jarring  and  discord,  division  and  contention 
can  never  come,  but  all  is  unity  and  peace,  joy 
and  rejoicing  forevermore,  and  high  praises  are 
ever  sung  to  Him,  who  hath  redeemed  them,  and 
gathered  them  out  of  groat  tribulation,  and  from 
every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  people,  into  his 
heavenly  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace,  where  they 
cease  from  their  labours,  and  the  wicked  from 
troubling,  and  their  works  of  faith  and  patience, 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  do  follow  them  into  that 
glorious  city  whose  walls  are  salvation  and  whoso 
gates  are  praise. 

The  Manchester  Print  Works. 

Those  who  visit  the  thriving  city  of  Manchester 
in  the  Old  Granite  State,  and  look  for  the  fir^t  time 
upon  its  noble  manufacturing  establishments  with 
their  several  complements  of  long  blocks  of  board- 
ing houses,  its  sightly  public  buildings,  its  fine 
stores,  its  wide  streets  and  numerous  parks,  its 
beautiful  cemetery,  its  capacious  railroad  station, 
its  facilities  for  business,  and  that  fresh,  jaunty 
Young  America  aspect  which  the  varied  channels 
of  manufacturing  industry,  sustained  by  the  purses 
of  wealthy  capitalists,  are  apt  to  give  to  a  growing 
community,  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  no 
longer  ago  than  1838,  there  were  but  fifty  resi- 
dents within  the  limits  of  the  city.  To  the  mush- 
room growth  of  Western  towns  we  have  become 
somewhat  accustomed  from  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  tale;  but  in  staid  old  New  England,  supposed 
to  have  been  finished  long  ago,  such  instances  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  Jlanebester  is  one  of  the 
most  notable.  In  1840,  the  population  numbered 
3,235;  in  1846,  the  place  was  incorporated  as  a 
city;  in  1848,  it  contained  about  13,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  in  1850,  about  14,000;  and  at  the  present 
time,  as  estimated,  30,000. 

But  it  was  only  of  one  Qf  the  '.'  institutions"  of 
Manchester  that  we  designed  tg  speak.  Improving 
a  favourable  opportunity  which  was  offered  last 
week,  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Manchester  Print  Works.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  balmiest  and  most  genial  ever  fur- 
nished by  imperial  October,  and  our  route  thither 


disclosed  to  us  frequent  glimpses  of  the  gorgeous 
drapery  in  which  our  New  England  autumn  robes 
herself, — a  drapery 

Richer  and  brighter  far  than  nil 
The  pomp  thai  spring  and  summer  wear. 
Every  part  of  the  noble  establishment  was  open 
to  inspection,  and  the  visitor  could  trace  the  whole 
process  of  manufacture  from  the  raw  material 
(cotton  and  wool,)  in  the  original  bales  in  which  it 
was  sent  to  market,  up  through  the  various  stages 
of  its  transformation  into  cloth, — the  sketching  and 
engraving  of  the  designs, — the  preparation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  many-hued  colours, — the  finishing, 
measuring,  and  folding, — until  the  perfect  fabric 
appeared,  marked,  numbered,  labelled,  and  packed 
in  cases,  ready  for  the  ware-house. 

The  establishment  includes  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mouslin  de  laines  and  print  cloths,  and 
Print  Works  for  printing  these  fabrics.  The  Cor- 
poration has  passed  successively  under  the  names 
of  Manchester  Mills,  (according  to  the  act  granted 
originally  in  1839;)  the  Merrimack  Mills,  with  an 
increase  of  capital,  in  1847  ;  and,  in  1853,  the  Man- 
chester Print  Works,  as  at  present,  with  a  capital 
of  §1,800,000.  The  first  mill,  440  feet  long,  60 
wide,  and  four  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment and  attics,  was  built  in  1845;  and  the  second, 
334  feet  long,  60  wide,  and  five  stories  high,  besides 
basement  and  attics,  in  1850.  The  old  printery 
was  erected  in  1845,  and  enlarged  by  an  addition 
to  the  structure  in  1850.  In  1853  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  print-works,  and  in  1855  one-half  of  the 
largest  mil),  (No.  1,)  were  destroyed  by  fire.  They 
were  immediately  rebuilt,  however,  in  the  newest 
and  most  approved  manner,  and  are  now  as  per- 
fect in  all  their  appointments  as  any  in  the  world, 
producing  annually  the  various  styles  of  goods 
known  as  mouslin  de  laines,  bareges,  cashmeres, 
Persian  cloths,  cahcoes,  &c.,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  printery  is  in  the  form  of  a  capital  II,  the 
two  wings  being  respectively  200  feet  long,  three 
and  four  stories  high,  and  built  of  brick.  Tlu 
main  building,  connecting  the  wings,  and  contain 
ing  twelve  printing  machines,  is  a  fire-proof  strue. 
ture,  of  three  stories,  one  hundred  and  sixty  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  the  floors  resting  upon 
arches  of  masonry,  supported  by  iron  beams  and 
columns. 

The  entire  works  employ  500  males  and  1000 
females,  and  the  monthly  pay  roll  is  about  840,000 
The  mills  contain  about  60,000  spindles,  and  1500 
looms ;  consume,  weekly,  45,000  pounds  of  cot 
ton  and  35,000  pounds  of  wool ;  and  manufacture 
annually  14,560,000  yards  of  cloth, — producing, 
perhaps,  just  now,  35,000  yards  of  delaines  and 
30,00U  yards  of  calicoes  duilij,  with  the  capacity 
to  increase  readily  to  60,000  yards  per  day. 

These  buildings  come  prominently  into  view  as 
we  approach  the  11.  R.  Station  and  present  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  Waterman  Smith  is  the 
present  Superintending  Agent  of  the  Mills,  and  C, 
H.  Dalton  the  Superintendent  of  the  Printing  De- 
partment. 

The  amount  of  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  and  chemicah 
consumed  in  the  business  must  of  course  be  enor 
mous,  (some  8380,000  worth  annually,)  and  this 
department  requires  great  scientifio  knowled_ 
judgmentand  skill.  The  preparation  of  the  colours 
is  a  process  of  curious  interest,  and  the  visitor  is 
ama2ed  as  he  Jooks  upon  the  huge  boilers  and 
tubs  filled  with  the  mixtures  which  impart  the  dif- 
ferent brilliant  or  sober  hues,  and  watches  the  ope- 
rations of  the  busy  workmen  as  tliey  move  to  and 
fro  soiled  and  begrimed  with  more  variegated  dyes 
than  the  coat  of  njauy  colours  \yhicb  Js^^il  made 
for  Joseph, 


The  printing  machines  are  wonderful  specimet  jfct  i 
of  ingenuity  and  exactness.     The  fabric  enters  I  ip 
one  end  white   and  unstained,  and   comes  out  !^; 
the  other  covered  with  beautiful  designs  of  varioi.i 
colours,  one  operation  only  being  required  for  an 
number  of  hues  as  high  as  nine  or  twelve, — an 
some  machines,  we  believe,  have  been  construe! 
to  print  as  many  as  twenty  different  colours  : 
figures.     A  small  copper  roller  is  appropriated 
each  figure  and  colour,  and  these  are  placed  aroutiL 
a  large  central  cylinder,  at  the  proper  distances  aci  k' 
with  the  mathematical  exactness  requisite  to  ei  «:: 
sure  the  intended  combination,  receiving  the  colou    it 
ing  matter  from   troughs  by  an   action  similar     ;i: 
that  which  governs  the  rollers  of  a  newspaper  poi  mi 
er  press.     The  water  works  communicate  the  prop  j  \n. 
motion   to   the   machine,   and    the  suporintendii    i* 
workman  easily  controls  its  movements,  and  su   y 
plies,  from  a  tub  which  stands  at  hand,  the  coloi  is 
troughs  with   their  several  appropriate  materia!  j: 
occasionally  changing  the  consistency  of  the  mi   ,f 
tures  as  he  may  deem  necessary.     The  machin  , 
are  printing  at  the  present  time,  about  65,000  yar  i 
daily, — and    are   capable   of   turning  out   8U,0l  , 
yards,  when  required. 

Another  most  interesting  department  is  the  e),!,;; 
graving  room.     The  copper   rollers  on  which  i  ^i 
designs  are  engraved  are  used  repeatedly,  until  t 
metal  is  worn  too  thin  for  further  service.     Wh 
one  design  has  served  its  day  and  gone  out  of  uj  iv 
it  is  effaced  from  the  copper  and  a  new  style  is  e 
graved  upon  the  same  roller.     The  surface  is  fii  «:, 
covered   with   a   thin  preparation  of  wax,  for  i  j^' 
stance,  and  upon  this  coating  the  new  figure, 
traced.     The  roller  is  then  immersed  in  acid  for 
suflicient   time,   until   the    figure    is   fixed   de 
enough  by  the  acid,  into  the  copper,  to  be  cap 
of  giving  the  right  impression, — the  wax  coati|8.: 
preserving  the  roller  from  any  action  of  tb 
excepting  in  the  precise  lines  desired.     The  trace  :< 
of  the  figure  is  effected  by  machinery  which  seei 
almost  intelligent.     The   machines   we   saw   we 
guided  by  females,  who  must  of  course  possess 
little   artistic   talent,   and    whose    appearance   Ills 
spoke  intelligence   and  culture  of  a  much  high 
order  than  the  average  of  mill  operatives.     Ea 
young  lady  sat  with   her   pattern  before  her,  t 
sketch  being  enlarged  to  nine  times  the  size  t 
design  would  occupy  upon  the  copper.     Over  t 
lines  and  curves  of  this  design  she  carefully  guid 
a  stylus,  which,  connecting  with  some   iugenio 
mechanism,  brought  the  necessary  implements 
contact  with  the  copper  roller,  and  traced  upon 
surface  the  exact  copy  of  the  pattern  before  t 
artist, — only  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one-ninth  t 
size  of  the  original,  but  perfect  in  all  its  parts.- 
The  wonderful  ingenuity  of  this  invention,  (patei 
ed  by  Mr.  Hope,)  can  only  be  appreciated  by  w 
nessiug  its  operation.     The  designers  of  course  s 
taxed  severely  to  provide  for  the  endless  varie 
which  constant  demands  upon  their  powers  of 
vention,  taste  and  skill,  call  for. 

The  singeing,  calendering,  and  bleaching,  stea 
ing,  washing,  drying,  and  finishing  processes  £ 
also  interesting,  and  especially  the  first.  Bef( 
the  woven  fabric  is  passed  through  the  calend' 
ing,  or  smoothing  machine,  it  is  necessary  to  si 
jeot  it  to  the  singeing  process,  in  order  to  rcmc 
the  loose  fibres  or  down.  This  was  formerly  i 
complished  by  drawing  the  cloth  speedily  over  i 
hot  iron  cylinders,  but  is  now  effected  by  an  in; 
nious  machine  which  supplies  gas  for  the  burni 
material.  The  fabric  is  passed  rapidly  over  a  he 
zontal  gas  pipe,  along  which  numerous  little 
tures  extend  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  g 
nited,  gives  a  long  line  of  flame  equal  to  the  wic 
of  the  cloth.    The  movement  is  at  the  rate  of  abc 
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feet  in  a  second,  and  the  loose  fibres  are 
led  off  -without  igniting  tlie  fabric.  The  stop- 
;  of  the  motion  cuts  off  thu  gaa  beneath  the 
h,  and  of  course  extinguishes  the  flame,  which 
amediately  relighted  as  soon  as  the  movement 
n  commences,  by  means  of  side  lights,  the  es- 
uishment  and  relighting  being  effected  by  the 
)n  of  the  machinery  itself,  without  any  addi- 
al  manipulation  of  the  workman.     Any  sparks 

may  remain  are  extingui^hed,  as  the  cloth  im- 
iately  passes  between  two  rubbers  placed  in 
t  of  the  line  of  flame.  It  seems  impossible  that 
fabric  should  not  be  consumed  in  this  proc 
we  are  informed  that  such  an  accident  seldom 
pens. 

I'here  are  many  other  curious  processes  which 
interesting  to  witness,  but  time  would  fail  us 
lescribe  them.  The  perfected  goods  present  a 
y  attractive  display,  and  a  susceptible  female 
id  hardly  pass  through  the  finishing  rooms 
o  niiiny  tempting  fabrics  are  "  lying  around 
ie,"  as  it  were,  without  feeling  a  strong,  if  not 
sistible,  desire  to  carry  away  a  memento  of  her 
t. 

(Ve  have  not  attempted  a  detailed  and  systematic 
cription  of  the  works,  but  have  only  thrown 
ether  a  few  thoughts  cursorily  suggested  by  a 
lembrance  of  the  pleasure  we  experienced  on 
occasion  alluded  to.  No  one  can  see  the  mar- 
lous  exhibitions  of  human  ingenuity  and  of 
progress  of  science  as  developed  in  a  large 
nufacturing  establishment  of  this  kind,  without 
ing  deeply  impressed  with  the  fertility  of  hu- 

gcnius,  the  vast  results  of  intelligent  labour, 
I  the  importance  of  sustaining  home  industry. 
d  if  his  reflections  take  a  higher  flight,  he  will 
able  to  appreciate  the  striking  illustration  drawn 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  after  viewing  the  carpet 
m, — that  "  a  Christian  man's  life  is  laid  in  the 
ni  of  time  to  a  pattern  which  he  does  not  see, 
God  does;  and  his  heart  is  a  shuttle.     On  one 

of  the  loom  is  sorrow,  and  on  the  other  is  joy; 
1  the  shuttle,  struck  alternately  by  each,  flies 
k  and  forth,  carrying  the  thread,  which  is  white 
black,  as  the  pattern  needs;  and  in  the  end, 
en  God  shall  lift  up  the  finished  garment,  and 
its  changing  hues  shall  glance  out,  it  will  then 
lear  that  the  deep  and  dark  colours  were  as 
idful  to  beauty  as  the  bright  and  high  coloui': 
ScUe/ii  Rei'imer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
A  LESSON  ON-  KINDNESS. 
JOHN    VVOOLMAN.      Part  2d. 
There  was  a  gentle,  quiet  boy, 

On  errand  to  a  neighbour's  sent, 
Aronnd  was  many  a  scene  of  joy 
To  give  a  musing  mind  employ, 

Ou  Nature's  ple.'vsant  things  intent. 
The  sky  above  was  deeply  blue. 

The  earth  beneath  was  richest  green. 
Nature  appeared  in  varied  hue, 
White  clouds  were  floating  in  the  view, 

And  many  tinted  flowers  were  seen. 
Old  trees  stood  graceful  by  the  way, 

Young  grass  was  soft  beneath  his  feet, 
On  all  above,  around  him,  lay 
Creative  power  in  rich  display, 
AVilh  matchless  wisdom's  bright  array, 

And  glorious  grace  and  love  complete. 
Beside  bis  path,  a  little  nest. 

By  robin  framed  with  patient  care, 
And  underneath  th«  uiothei-s  breast, 
By  soft  warm  leathers  geully  prest. 

An  uufled!,'ed  brooj  of  love  were  there. 

The  mother,  as  he  nearer  drew, 

Took  wing,  and  fliilu-jed  round  ii 
The  boy  was  gentle,  loving  too. 
Yet  childlike,  at  the  bird  he  threw, 
The  stony  weapond  lying  near. 


fear; 


Of  many  thrown,  one  struck  at  last, — 

I'pon  the  ground  the  songster  fell ; 
Joy  through  the  boy  exulting  past, 
Kul  soon  came  heart-throbs  full  and  fast, 
And  thoughtful  grief  began  to  swell. 

In  sport,  he  had  a  mother  killed. 

Whilst  watching  o'er  her  young  in  love, 
A  chirping  voice,  his  act  had  stilled, 
Which  oft  had  sweetest  warblings  trilled, — 
Whose  praise-notes  had  been  heard  above. 

For  God,  who  giveth  life  to  all. 

With  joy,  to  each  created  race, 
Who  marks  the  sparrows  when  they  fall, 
Hears  every  creature's  happy  call, 

With  kind  acceptance,  in  his  grace. 

How  wept  the  boy  as  there  he  stood  I 
The  poor  young  birds  who  could  not  lly, 

With  no  warm  breast  above  to  brood, 

With  no  supply  of  daily  food, 

Of  cold  and  want  would  pine  and  die. 

Long  lingering  hours  of  misery 

Was  all  the  portion  left  them  now  1 

Thus  mused  he  sadly  by  the  tree, 

With  bosom  rent  with  agony. 

Till  from  their  home  upon  the  bough. 

He  bore  the  nestlings  down  below, 

And  there,  the  best  that  he  could  do. 
Relief  from  suffering  to  bestow. 
Though  his  heart  loathed  the  work  of  woe. 
The  helpless  little  ones  he  slew. 

The  deep  soul-sorrow  he  past  through, 

Uid  holy  influence  with  it  bring, 
Ivindness  within  him  stronger  grew, 
And  evermore  be  kept  in  view. 
That  from  the  christian,  love  is  due, 

And  mercy  to  each  living  thing. 

This  led  him  whilst  on  earth  his  stay. 

Whilst  heavenward  treading  thorny  road. 

Kind  acts  to  do  from  day  to  day. 

Sweet  flowers  of  purest  love  to  lay. 

To  cheer  each  human  brother's  way, 
Pointing  and  leading  them  to  God, 

Whilst  mercy's  fount  uf  kindness  flowed. 

Ecu  to  the  beetle*  on  the  road. 

Love  led  him  for  the  sable  race. 
With  forceful  tenderness  to  plead  ; 

Love  led  him,  warm  with  gospel  grace. 

To  visit  Indian's  dwelling-place, 
With  holy  teaching  for  their  need. 

It  led  him  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave, 

The  blessed  Saviour  to  proclaim; 
Unmoved  he  heard  the  breakers  rave, 
In  sickness  by  his  God  made  brave. 
He  sank,  rejoicing  to  his  grave, 

Conhding  in  his  Saviour's  name ; 
To  him  through  life,  as  in  death's  hour, 
Of  sweetest  help  and  mightiest  power. 

His  earthly  race  has  long  been  run. 

His  heavenly  crown  through  death  made  sun 
May  we,  like  him,  our  love-work  done. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  victory  won, 

Enter  the  rest  which  shall  endure. 

Then  shall  our  praising  spirits  know 

True  purity  and  perfect  peace. 
With  holy  love,  begun  below. 
And  strengthened  through  earth's  varied  woe. 

In  heaven  forevermc 


Fur  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SkETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  niemberg 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  92.) 

THOMAS   FOOLKE. 

Thomas  Foulke  was  born  in  Merionethshire, 
North  Wales,  about  the  year  1680,  perhaps  a  few 
ears  earlier.  lie  was  the  eldest  child  of  Edward 
and  Eleanor  Foulke,  and  removed  with  his  parents 
Pennsylvania.  Of  this  removal  his  father  has 
left  this  account.  "  We  lived  at  a  place  called 
Coodyfoel,  a  farm  belonging  to  llodger  Triec,  of 
Rhewlass,  in  Merionethshire,  aforesaid.  But  in 
process  of  time,  I  had  an  inclination  to  remove 
thence  with  my  family,  to  the  province  of  I'euu- 
sylvania,  and  in  order  thereto,  we  set  out  on 
the  3d  day  of  the  Second  month,  April,  Anno 
Domini,  1CU8,  and  came  in  two  days  to  Liverpool, 
where,  with  divers  others  who  intended  to  go  the 
voyage,  we  took  shipping  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  ou  board  the  llobcrt  and  Elizabeth,  and, 
the  next  day,  set  sail  for  Ireland,  where  we  arrived 
and  staid  until  the  1st  of  the  Third  month,  May, 
and  thence  sailed  again  for  I'eunsylvauia,  and 
were  about  eleven  weeks  at  sea — and  the  sore  dis- 
temper of  the  bloody  flux  broke  out  in  the  vessel, 
of  which  died  five  and  forty  persons  in  our  passage. 
The  distemper  was  so  mortal,  that  two  or  three 
corpses  were  cast  over  every  day,  while  it  lasted. 
But  through  the  favour  and  mercy  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, I,  with  my  wife  and  nine  children,* 
escaped  that  sore  mortality,  and  arrived  safe  at 
Philadelphia  about  the  17th  of  the  Fifth  month, 
July,  where  we  were  kindly  received  and  enter- 
tained by  our  friends  and  old  acquaintance,  until 
I  purchased  a  tract  of  about  seven  hundred  acres 
of  land,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on 
a  part  of  which  I  settled.  Divers  others  of  our 
company,  who  came  over  sea  together,  settled  near 
me  about  the  same  time,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  November,  1698,  and  the  township  was  named 
Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales." 

The.se  Welsh  settlers  of  Gwynedd  were  all 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  except  two, 
who  were  Friends.  In  a  year  or  two,  however, 
Edward  Foulke  and  his  comrades  all  joined  them- 
selves and  families  to  the  Friends. 

Thomas  Foulke  was  a  Friend  by  convincement, 
and  soon  became  a  very  useful  member  of  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  we  find  him  in  1719,  one  of 
two  Friends  appointed  by  that  meeting  to  attend 
travelling  Friends  within  its  limits.  It  often  fell 
to  his  lot  to  be  set  apart  by  the  meeting  to  visit 
its  members,  and  in  the  year  17^2  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  elder. 

His  Friends  say  of  him :  "  He  was  of  a  well- 
ordered  conversation,  and  guided  his  affairs  with 
discretion,  exemplary  for  his  close  attendance  of 
meetings,  and  care  in  bringing  his  family  with  him. 
Hia  demeanour  at  such  times  was  well  becoming 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  even  in  his  advanced 
years.  Though  he  was  of  late  much  deprived  of 
sight  and  hearing,  yet  it  appeared  that  the  stay  of 
his  youth  was  his  support  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  had  endued  him  with  resignation  to  bear  his 
close  trials  with  becoming  patience,  he  never  hav- 
ing been  heard  to  murmur  or  complain.  When 
some  of  his  near  friends  came  to  visit  him,  he  would 


Distribution  of  Animah  and  Fisftes. — As  on 
land,  in  tropical  temperature,  the  animal  creation 
is  much  more  numerous  than  in  colder  regions,  so, 
too,  as  the  naturalist  proceeds  from  south  to  north 
in  the  European  seas,  he  finds  a  vast  diminution 
in  the  number  of  genera  and  species  of  njarine  ani- 
mals. Thus  the  number  of  species  of  fishes  in  the  'give  lively  hints  how  it  fared  with  his  mind,  as  well 
Mediterranean  sea  is  444;  in  the  British  sea,  as  his  body,  and  expressed  that  he  apprehended 
216;  in  the  Scandinavian  sea,  170;  and  the  spe-  it  to  be  his  duty,  before  he  closed  his  eyes  to  sleep, 
cies  of  marine  mollusca  in  the  same  three  marine  to  remember  the  aged  and  distressed,  in  his  near 
provinces  are  respectively  600,  400,  and  300. 


*  He  wonid  stop  his  carriage  to  remove  a  beetle  from 
the  track,  lest  the  wheel  should  crush  it. 


*  Four  sons,  Thomas,  Hugh,  Cadwallader  and  Evan, 
and  five  daughters,  Gwen,  Grace,  Jane,  Catharine  and 
.Margaret. 
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approaches  unto  God.  He  was  in  the  station  of  j  hesitate  to  ascribe  all  to  God  ;  and  as  the  inside] 
an  elder  many  years,  and  a  serviceable  nieiuber,  lof  the  vessel  became  clean,  by  the  washings  ofj 
almost  from  the  first  institution  of  this  meeting. , regeneration  and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,! 
He  departed  this  life  the  8th  day  of  the  Tenth  the  outside  became  transformed.  And  thousands' 
month,  1762,  [being  more  than  eighty  years  old,]  before   D.    Wheeler's   day,    and   many,    we   hope, 

and   was   buried    the   XOth  in   Friends'   burying.     "         '  .....  

ground   in    Gwynedd.     Ob,  that  the    succeeding  the  same  thing;   and  these  cannot  return  back  to j  jng,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts, 
generation    would    follow    the    example    of   these  I  the  weak   i     "    " 
worthy  elders  that  have  of  late  years  been  removed  first  a  fall: 
from  amongst  us,  that  the  church  may  again  ap- 
pear in  her  ancient  beauty." 


After  considerable   delay,  we   have  received  jf 
rule,  and  minded  j  copy  of  the  printed  minutes  of  Ohio  i'early 


d    beggarly  elements,  unless  there   is\  At  Oliio  Yearli/ 3Iccii/ig held  at  Mount  F/easani- »'- 


LOWRY   EVANS. 

JjOwtj was  born  in  Merionethshire,  North 

Wales,  in  the  year  1681.  She  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  her  religious  parents,  in  the  year  1684 
and  settled  at  Merion,  near  Philadelphia.  She  was' 
married  in  the  year  1698,  to  Robert  Lloyd,  and 
her  memorial  states,  "  They  were  both  serviceable 
members  in  our  meeting,  whilst  he  lived,  though 
tried  with  losses  and  crosses,  which  they  patiently 
bore." 

In  the  year  1716,  having  been  for  some  time  a 
widow,  she  was  married  to  Hugh  Evans,  and  was 
"  a  loving  wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  good 
neighbour,  exemplary  in  plainness  and  sobriety, 
diliu-ent  in  attending  our  religious  meetings  both  for 
worship  and  discipline,  when  in  health,  and  her 
deportment  therein  was  sohd  and  instructive.  She 
was  an  approved  elder  above  thirty  years,  in  which 
station  she  was  helpful  to  the  weak,  and  encouraged 
the  faithful  to  hold  out  to  the  end.     In  the  year 

1761,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to  her  child- 
ren in  Philadelphia,  since  which  we  understand 
that  through  infirmity  of  old  age  and  indisposition 
of  body,  she  was  not  able  to  go  much  abroad,  but 
waited  with  resignation  for  her  final  change.  She 
departed   this   life,  the  24th   of  Eleventh   month, 

1762,  in  a  good  old  age,  being  in  her  eighty-second 
year,  and  we  trust  she  is  gone  to  rest  with  the 
righteous." 

ROBERT    TILTON    AND    SARAH    WALMSLV. 
Robert     Tilton,     of    Shrewsbury,    and     Sarah 
Walmsly,  of  Byberry,  both  elders  in  esteem,  de 
ceased  this  year,  1762,  but  no  account  of  them  ap 
pears  to  have  been  preserved. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Old  tb 


The  Friend  " 

ae  lev,  and 


Dgs  done  awsy,  all  things  be 
all  things  of  Gud. 
I  apprehend  there  are  but  few  connected  with 
the   religious   Society  of  Friends,  who  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  understand- 
ing of  this  declaration,  and  also  to  the  corrobora- 


g  away  from  the  life  and  power  of 
Truth ;  and  having  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,  they  go  about  hewing  to  them- 
selves cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water.  Such  it  is  to  be  feared,  (judging  from  fruits,) 
is  the  case  with  very  many  in  the  present  day,  who 
wish  to  be  called  by  our  name,  but  who  choose  toj 
eat  their  own  bread  and  wear  their  own  apparel, 
d  thus  escape  the  reproach  of  men  ;  but  these  not 
only  deceive  themselves,  but  go  about  to  deceive 
others;  and  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do  follow 
their  pernicious  ways,  of  whom  the  way  of  Truth  is 
illy  spoken  against.  The  writer  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  feels  no  desire  to  bring  railing  accusations 
against  the  brethren,  but  has  long  been  dipped  into 
mourning  with  the  sufiering  seed,  a  remnant  of 
which  is  still  preserved  up  and  down  in  the  land  ; 
who  choose  Jerusalem  to  their  chicfestjoy,  and  had 
rather  suffer  alfiiction  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  but  for  a  season. 
These  will  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  Him  before 
men,  who  wore  the  seamless  garment,  nor  to  ap- 
pear like  unto  him,  knowing  it  to  be  enough  that 
the  servant  be  as  his  master,  and  the  disciple  as  his 
Lord. 

Oh,  that  our  poor,  but  once  highly  favoured  So- 
ciety might  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  again  put  on  her  beautiful  gi 
ments  of  righteousness,  and  come  up  out  of  this 
waste  howling  wilderness,  appearing  in  that  sim 
plicity  which  adorned  our  worthy  predecessors  in 
the  Truth. 

The  writer  is  one,  who  about  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  became  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  these 
precious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  joined  ii 
membership  with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
and  during  a  pretty  long  life, — being  now  near  three 
score  and  ten, — has  seen  no  cause  to  regret  the  early 
sacrifice,  but  sees  much  cause  to  lament  on  account 
of  the  many  departures  manifest,  both  in  doctrine 
and  testimonies,  calculated  to  sap  the  foundation  ol 
faith  and  practice  in  all  those  who  listen  to  the  se- 
ducing .-spirit.  With  the  one  Lord,  the  one  faith,  and 
the  one  baptism,  there  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning  ;  but  they  who  are  joined  to 
Him  are  one  spirit,  and  by  his  good  .>-pirit,  which 
he  giveth  them,  they  experience  old  things  to  be 
'one  away,  all  things  to  become  new,  and  all  things 


tive  testimony  that  they  that  are  joined  to  the  Lord  j  ^^  ^^  of  God.  May  the  number  of  these  be 


are  one  spirit,  and  by  the  one  Spirit  are  baptized 
into  the  one  body,  of  which  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
head  ;  to  attain  to  which,  leads  to  the  perfect  re- 
generation of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  which  are 
God's.  The  writer  has  been  led  a  little  to  reflect 
on  this  subject  by  reading  an  article  published  in  the 
tenth  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  giving  a  very  brief 
account  of  D.  Wheeler's  convincement,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  not  only  the  prin- 
ciples, but  also  the  testimonies  of  our  beloved  Society, 
and  thus  by  the  one  Spirit,  being  baptized  into  the  one 
body,  he  became  what  he  was :  and  are  any  pre- 
pared to  say  that  his  change  was  an  unnecessary 
one,  even  in  personal  appearance,  or  that  he  could 
have  arrived  at  the  same  degree  of  usefulness  in 
the  Church,  or  in  the  world,  by  pursuing  any  course 
to  avoid  the  cross  of  Christ  ?  But  it  appears  be 
yielded   to  the   heavenly  vision,  h 


eased 
and  strengthened,  to  the  building  up  the  waste 
places  and  the  walls  which  are  broken  down,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  a  lover  of  the  Truth.      M.  A. 

New  York,  Eleventh  mo.  1859. 


The  World's  Weight— B-d'iWy,  the  President  of 
the  London  Astronomical  Society,  has  been  for  six 
years  weighing  the  world  in  different  ways,  and  is 
now  sure  that  he  has  obtained  its  specific  gravity 
so  nearly  accurate  that  his  figures  cannot  err  more 
than  0.0058.  He  places  it  at  5.6747.  The  total 
weight  of  the  world  in  gross  tons  of  2240  pounds, 
according  to  his  scales  is  (6,062,165,592,21 1,410,- 
488,889,)  six  thousand  and  sixty-two  millions,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-two  billions,  two  hundred  and  eleven  thou- 
nferred  not '  sand  four  hundred  and  ten  millions,  four  hundred 


with  flesh  and  blood ;  hence  old  things  were  done  j  and    eighty-eight   thousand,   eight   hundred   and 
away,  and  all  things  became  new,  and  he  did  not  eighty- nine  tons, 


arljminiments,  from  lite  'id,  to  the  &lh,  of 
Tenth  month,  inclusive,  1859 
Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  Qw 
terly  Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  their  Rep 
sentatives  are  as  follows  ;  *  * 

who  on  being  called  all  answered  to  their  nae 
except  Samuel  0.  Reeve,  who  informed  the  meet: 
by  writing  that  he  was  prevented  froD)  attendin 
Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  t 
meeting,  that  Jesse  Baily  appeals  from  the  jw 
meut  of  that  meeting  to  this,  for  his  right  of 
bership,  but  he  not  appearing  to  proseeute  his  i 
peal,  the  subject  is  deferred. 

The  following  reference  was  forwarded  on 
report  from  Stillwater  Quarter,  viz  :  "  The  follow* 
proposition  from  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting 
reterred  by  minutes  of  last  meeting,  being  now 
sumed,  was  united  with  by  this  and  the  Wom^ 
meeting,  and  directed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  ^ 
request  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  member  of 
Religious  Society,  having  been  made  by  an  io 
vidual,  who  iutorms  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  ce! 
ticate  of  removal,  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  witl 
the  limits  of  which  he  has  removed,  in  consequei 
of  the  correspondence  having  ceased  between  th^ 
Monthly  Meetings,  this  meeting  unites  in  referr 
the  subject  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  with  the 
of  its  being  forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
way  opens,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  rule 
discipline,  whereby  members  of  our  religious  f 
ciety  removing  from  within  the  limits  of  the  seve 
Yearly  Meetings  not  in  correspondence  with 
may  be  restored  to  their  respective  rights  of  me 
bership.  '  Which  claimed  the  solid  consideratioi 
this  meeting,  but  no  way  opening  to  act  in  1 
case,  it  was  left  with  Friends  at  this  time. 

Information  is  given  that  Jesse  Baily  is  B 
present  and  waiting  to  prosecute  his  appeal,  the 
fore  the  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  exam 
the  proceedings  of  the  Monthly  and  Quart« 
Meeting  in  this  ca.se, — bear  the  allegations  of  f 
appellant  and  the  respondents  thereto,  and  rep 
thereon  to  a  future  sitting,  viz  :  *  * 

The  Representatives  are  desired  to  confer 
gether,  and  propose  to  next  sitting,  the  name  o; 
Friend  to  serve  this  meeting  as  Clerk,  and  one 
assist  him,  also  the  names  of  two  Friends  to  se. 
as  Messengers  to  Women's  Meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 
Third  day  of  the  ueek,  and  ith  of  the  montli. 
The  meeting  gathered  about  the  time  adjourned 
Tilman  Patterson,  on  behalf  of  the  Reprea 
tatives,  reported,  that  they  had  conferred  togetl 
and  agreed  to  propose  the  name  of  George  Gilb 
to  serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk,  and  Robert  H.  Sm 
to  assist  him,  which  being  considered,  was  uni 
with,  and  they  appointed  to  these  services  for 
present  year, — that  they  had  also  agreed  to  o! 
the  names  of  Joseph  Wilson  and  Elisha  Hollin 
worth  for  Messengers  to  the  Women's  meeti 
which  also  was  satisfactory,  and  they  were  : 
pointed  accordingly. 

The  meeting  this  morning  entered  upon  the  c 
sideration  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  by  read 
the  Queries  and  the  answers  thereto,  from 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  progressed  therein  as 
as  the  4th  Query  inclusive;  the  remaining  Quel 
and  answers  are  referred  to  next  sitting. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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be  following  reference  was  forwarded  on  the 
rt  from  Pennsville ;  which  claiming  our  cousi- 
tion,  the  meeting  is  fully  united  in  the  con- 
on  that  oiFendcrs  are  amenable  to  the  meeting 
hich  they  belong,  at  the  time  the  oflfencc  be- 
3  known,  viz  :  "  An  explanation  of  Discipline  is 

d,  whether  after  a  certificate  of  removal  is  re- 
ad by  a  Monthly  Meeting,  the  person  therein 
mmended  is  amenable  to  that  meeting  for  a 
sgression  previous  to  the  date  of  certificate,  and 
lown  to  the  meeting  granting  it." 

he  same  report  also  contains  the  following  refe- 

e,  which  coming  under  consideration,  the  meet- 
is  also  fully  united  in  belief  that  no  such 
riage  can  be  allowed  among  us,  and  that  our 
thly  Meetings  be  encouraged  to  adhere  to  our 
eut  practice  in  that  respect,  viz:  "  The  para- 
fa  of  Discipline  in  regard  to  marriages  of  per- 

too  Dearly  related,  whether  it  is  understood 
rohibit  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  his  deceased 
'a  sister,  or  a  woman  to  her  deceased  husband's 
her." 

he  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  settle 
.  the  Treasurer,  and  report  to  a  future  sitting 
t  sum,  if  any,  they  may  think  necessary  to 
e  the  present  year,  and  the  name  of  a  Friend 
Treasurer,  viz :         *  *  *  * 

id  Fawcett  requests  to  be  released  from  being 
espondent  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  on  ac- 
it  of  infirmity;  the  representatives  from  Salem 
rter,  are  desired  to  consider  of,  and  propose  to 
ture  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend  to  be  appointed 
is  stead. 

he  meeting  is  now  informed  that  Short  Creek 
thly  Meeting  is  without  a  correspondent;  the 
■eseutatives  from  Short  Creek  Quarter  are  de- 
1  to  confer  together  and  propose  to  a  future 

_  the  name  of  a  Friend  for  that  appointment, 
hen  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 
rth  day  of  the  iveek^  and  bth  day  of  the  month. 
?he  meeting  gathered  about  the  time  adjourned 

'he  meeting  has  now  had  the  remaining  Queries 

answers    read    and    considered,   a    summary 

eof  being  as  follows,  viz  ; 

UMMARY  ANSWERS. — 1st. — All  our  Meetings 

Worship  and  Discipline  have  been  attended,  (ex- 

in  a  distant  branch  of  Redstone  Quarter;  two 
hree  meetings  have  been  omitted  on  account  of 
ition,  and  one  small  meeting  within  the 
ts  of  Stillwater  Quarter,  occasioned  by  the 
nbers  being  in  attendance  of  the  funeral  of  a 
tive,)  and  they  have  been  attended  by  our 
ubers  generally.  Unbecoming  behaviour  therein 
lostly  avoided,  and  the  hour  of  meeting  nearly 
1,  though  several  of  the  reports  notice  ex- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  our  reli- 
is  meetings,  and  that  sometimes  there  are  in- 
ices  of  sleeping  therein,  in  some  of  which  cases 

is  reported  to  have  been  extended. 
nd. — Friends    generally    appear    to    maintain 
J  towards   each   other,   in   a  good    degree,  be- 
ling   our    christain    profession.      Tale-bearing 

detraction  are  mostly  discouraged  ;  and  when 
ercnces   appear,  endeavours  are  used   to  end 

Ird. — Most  Friends  endeavour  by  example  and 
eept,  to  educate  their  children  and  those  under 
r  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment  and 
larel  ;  to  guard  them  against  reading  pernicious 
ks,  and  from  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world  ; 
.  they  are  encouraged  frequently  to  read  the 
ly  Scriptures  ;  though  several  of  the  reports 
ressed  the  belief  that  more  care  in  these  re- 
els is  needed  among  us. 

Ith. — As  far  as  appears.  Friends  are  clear  of 
)orting,  vending,  distilling  or  the  unnecessary 


use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  of  frequenting  taverns,  I 
and  clear  of  attending  places  of  diversion,  with  aj 
few  exceptions  mentioned  in  several  of  the  reports, 
in  some  of  which  care  has  been  extended.  Mode-  j 
ration  and  temperance  in  a  good  degree  observed. 

5th. — The  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  cir- 1 
cumstances  of  those  requiring  aid,  have  been  in- 
spected and  mostly  relieved  ;  they  are  generally 
advised  and  assisted  in  such  employments  as  they 
are  capable  of,  and  some  care  taken  to  promote 
the  school  education  of  their  children. 

6th. — As  far  as  appears.  Friends  maintain  a 
faithful  testiuiony  against  a  hireling  ministry, 
oaths,  military  services,  clandestine  trade,  prize 
goods,  and  lotteries  ;  except  that  some  of  our  mem- 
bers have  in  a  few  instances,  attended  meetings 
where  a  hireling  ministry  is  maintained. 

7th. — Most  Friends  are  careful  to  live  within 
the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  avoid 
involving  themselves  in  business  beyond  their  ability 
to  manage.  They  appear  to  be  just  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  mostly  punctual  in  complying  with  their 
engagements.  Where  any  have  given  reason- 
able grounds  for  fear  in  these  respects,  care  has 
been  extended  to  them. 

8th. — Friends  are  careful  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  slavery  ;  the  only  one  of  the  class  queried 
atter  under  our  direction,  has  been  suitably  pro- 
vided for. 

9th. — Some  care  is  taken  to  deal  with  offenders 
seasonably  and  impartially,  and  to  endeavour  to 
evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  before  judgment  is 
placed  upon  them. 

Quarterly  Meetings  report  on  the  subject  of 
Primary  Schools,  by  which  it  appears  there  are 
1186  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school; 
409  have  attended  Friends'  schools,  518  district 
schools,  131  district  and  subscription  schools,  and 
97  have  not  been  going  to  any  school  the  past  year, 
the  most  of  whom  have  been  receiving  instructions 
at  home.  And  there  have  been  29  schools  taught 
by  members  of  our  religious  society,  within  the 
past  year  and  mostly  for  the  term  of  three  months 
each. 

The  subject  is  again  recommended  to  our  Quar- 
terly meetings,  to  send  up  to  this  meeting  next 
year  explicit  accounts  thereon  as  heretofore. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  our  Boarding 
School,    produced    the    following    report  :     which 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  committee  was  satisfactory  ;  and  in  order 
to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institution,  the 
following    Friends    are    appointed    to    open    sub- 
scriptions for  that  purpose,  and  report  the  amount 
subscribed  to  next  sitting,  viz  :     *     *     *      *      * 
From  the  Minutes  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, we  find  that  the  amount 
charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  for 
Session  ending  Third  month,  17th, 
1859,  amounts  to       -          -          -  S1820  00 
Articles  sold,  and  entertainment         -       500  60 

Making §2330  60 

Expenses  -         -  $2538  04 

Leaving  a  deficiency  for  the  session  of    §217  44 


Amount  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition 
for  Session  ending  Ninth  month, 
8th,  1859,  .  .  .  . 
Articles  sold,  and  for  entertainment. 
Stock  and  provisions  on  hand,  - 
Produce  of  farm,      .         -         .         . 


Making 
Expenses 


S456 

00 

149 

98 

157 

00 

400 

00 

SI  162 

98 

-   S1166 


Leaving  a  deficiency  for  the  session  of  $  3  68 
And  a  deficiency  for  the  year,  of  -  221  12 
The  committee  have  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institution 
and  find  that  there  are  debts  due,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  collectable,  amounting  to  §1216  66 
Estimated  amount  of  produce  of  farm,         400  00 


Making «1616  66 

There  are  debts  owing  by 
the  Institution  (in- 
cluding interest,)  to 
sundry  individuals,  to 
the  amount  of  -     81830  48 

To    which    add  deficiency 

for  the  present  year,  221    12 

82051   60 


Leaving  a  debt  unprovided  for  of  8434  94 

We  propose  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  some 
way  be  devised  to  relieve  the  Institution  of  this  in- 
debtedness. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  practice  among 
the  scholars  of  visiting  during  the  winter  season, 
has  not  only  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  school, 
but  in  many  instances  endangers  the  health  of  those 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  have  como 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  future,  it  be  dispensed  with 
during  the  winter  .session  ;  unless  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  other  circumstances,  the  Superintendents 
and  Teachers  shall  judge  the  same  allowable. 

Meetings  for  worship  continue  to  be  held  in  the 
institution  as  heretofore. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  10th  mo. 
1859.  Aba  Garrktso.v,  Clerk. 

Then  adjourned  to  two  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon. 

Fifth  diiy  afternoon.— The  meeting  assembled 
about  the  hour  adjourned  to. 

By  reports  from  Quarterly  Meetings,  now  read, 
it  appears  the  sum  of  8300  29,  has  been  rai.sed 
and  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  as  directed 
last  year,  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  our  board- 
ing school. 

The  committee,  continued  last  year  to  endeavour 
to  raise  the  balance  of  the  sum  needed  to  pay  for 
repairs  of  school  property,  report  they  have  raised 
the  sum  of  814  25,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent. 

The  committee  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  pro- 
duced the  following  report,  which  being  read,  was 
accepted  by  the  meeting,  and  the  Friend  therein 
named,  is  continued  treasurer,  viz.  :  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  report 
that  we  have  attended  to  the  object  of  our  appoint- 
ment, and  find  in  his  hands  the  sum  of  8339  50. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rai.se  any  sum  the 
present  year  to  increase  the  stock,  and  we  propose 
that  Nathan  P.  Hall  be  continued  treasurer. 

The  committee  on  the  appeal  of  Jesse  Baily, 
produced  the  following  report,  which  is  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  and  the  judgment  of  said  meet- 
ings in  the  case,  reversed  ;  and  Israel  Wilson  and 
John  Hurst  are  appointed  to  inform  hira  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting,  viz.  : 

The  committee  on  the  appeal  of  Jesse  Baily 
from  the  judgment  of  Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, report  that  they  all  met,  and  after  examining 
the  proceedings  of  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  hearing  the  allegations  of  the  appel- 
lant and  the  respondents  thereto,  are  united  in  the 
sentiment,  that  it  would  be  best  that  the  judgment 
of  those  meetings,  in  his  case,  be  reversed. 

The  committee  appointed  yesterday  to  open  sub- 
scriptions to  raise  money  to  pay  the  debt  that  is 
on  our  boarding  school,  report  that  they  have  8168 
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subscribed,  S99  of  which  is  already  paid  in,  which 
is  directed  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Super- 
intendent; the  committee  is  continued  to  raise  what 
may  yet  be  subscribed  for  that  purpose,  forward 
it  to  the  same  Friend,  as  soon  as  convenient,  and 
report  thereof  to  this  meeting  next  year. 

The  representatives  from  Salem  Quarter  oflFer 
the  name  of  Jehu  Fawcett  for  correspondent  for 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  who  is  appointed  to  the 
service — address  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

The  representatives  from  Short  Creek  Quarter 
report,  they  are  united  in  proposing  the  name  of 
Nathan  Hall  for  correspondent  for  Short  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  who  is  accordingly  appointed  to 
the  service — address  Harrisville,  Harrison  County, 
Ohio. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  since 
last  year,  were  now  read,  and  its  proceedings  ap- 
proved. The  clerk  is  directed  to  furnish  the  meet- 
ing with  a  copy  of  this  minute. 

George  Gilbert  and  Eiisha  Bracken  are  appointed 
to  have  300  copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
printed,  divide  them  among  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  call  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
expense. 

The  meeting  having  now  brought  its  business  to 
a  close,  solemnly  concludes  to  meet  again  next 
year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EiTROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  rao.  12tli. 

The  London  builders'  strike  hud  ended,  having  f.iiled 
in  its  object.  It  is  announced  that  a  conference  of  the 
building  trades,  after  having  carefully  considered  their 
position,  had  determined  to  withdriiw  from  the  strike. 

In  the  London  money,  market,  there  continued  lo  he  a 
full  demand  for  money,  and  no  loans  were  made  below 
the  bank  minimum  2^  per  cent.  The  lowest  charge  for 
six  months'  paper  was  3i  per  cent.     Con.-iols,  96^  a  96i. 

Breadstuffs  were  firmer,  with  a  small  advauce  in 
rates.  Flour  was  about  one  shilling  per  barrel  higher, 
and  wheat  had  advanced  id.  a  5d.  per  cental. 

The  .Manchester  markets  have  improved.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton  market  showed  a  declining  tendency. 

The  treaties  of  peace  were  finally  signed  at  Zurich  on 
the  10th  nit.  The  Paris  Monileur,  in  announcing  the 
signing  of  the  treaties,  adds  that  the  governments  of 
France  and  Austria  have  agreed  to  promote  the  meeting 
of  a  Congress,  which  will  receive  communications  of  the 
treaties  of  Zurich,  and  deliberate  on  the  means  best 
adapted  to  establish  the  pacification  of  Italy  on  a  solid 
and  durable  basis.  France  has  demanded  from  Sardinia 
the  payment  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  for  the  expenses 
of  the  late  war.  The  monthly  returns  of  the  bank  of 
France  show  a  decrease  of  the  cash  on  hand  of  nearly 
nineteen  millions  of  francs. 

The  Paris  journals  are  prohibited  from  speaking  of 
the  French  losses  by  cholera  on  the  frontiers  of  Morocco. 
Late  accounts  say  that  the  disease  was  abating. 

The  Paris  Palrie  is  assured  that  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  his  reply  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  expresses  confi- 
dence in  the  sympathies  of  the  Emperor,  in  favour  of 
the  Italian  cause,  and  declares  that  he  will  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  all  that  which  relates  to  the  re- 
organization of  Italy. 

Following  the  example  of  the  other  Central  Italian 
States,  the  National  Assembly  of  Tuscany,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  vote,  unanimously  appointed  Prince 
Carignan  as  regent,  to  govern  the  country,  in  the  name 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  elected  King.  The  election  ot 
Prince  Carignan  to  the  regency  of  Parma  and  Tuscany 
is  said  to  be  displeasing  to  the  French  government.  The 
Sardinian  government  having  been  requested  from  Paris 
to  restrain  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  Italian  patriots, 
declared  that  it  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
populations  over  which  the  King  was  not  permitted  to 
exercise  even  a  temporary  control.  A  Turin  despatch 
of  the  10th, says:  KingVictor  Emmanuel,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  urgent  representation  received  from  the  French 
government,  has  refused  to  grant  permission  to  Prince 
Carignan  to  accept  the  regency  of  Central  Italy  oll'ered 
to  him. 

The  Austrian  Council  of  the  empire  was  about  to  be 
transformed  inio  a  Senate,  which  will  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  country.  Decrees 
wore  to  he  soon  issued,  granting  to  the  Jews  additional 
political  and  social  privileges. 


The  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Morocco  had  been  com- 
menced by  Spanish  men-of-war. 

The  latest  advices  from  Gibraltar  state  that  heavy 
firing  had  been  heard  iu  the  direction  of  Tangiers  and 
Centa. 

The  brother  of  the  Sultan  was  encamped  four  leagues 
from  Tangiers,  with  about  12,000  horsemen.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  from  the  Sultan  full  power  to  grant 
demands  made  by  Spain. 

Jews  and  Christians  were  being  fully  protected  from 
insult,  and  severe  punishment  was  threatened  for  any 
offence  against  their  property.  Large  numbers  of  fugi- 
tives continued  to  arrive  at  Gibraltar. 

A  Berlin  despatch  of  the  8th  says,  it  was  reported 
there,  on  reliable  authority,  that  at  the  interview  held 
at  Breslau,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  (he  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  determined  not  to  consent  to  a  revision  of  the 
treaties  of  1815,  nor  to  take  part  in  any  Congress  in 
which  England  would  not  be  represented — the  last  reso- 
lution being  proposed  by  Prussia. 

The  Turkish  government  has  under  construction  a 
line  of  telegraph  from  Constantinople  to  Bassora,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  English  government  contracting  to 
pay  three  hundred  and  til'ly  thousand  dollars  upon  its 
completion,  and  a  large  sum  per  annum  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  one  of  the  wires.  It  is  expected  that  the  line 
through  Turkey  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
First  month,  when  the  English  government  will  have 
direct  telegraphic  communication  between  London  and 
India. 

The  latest  accounts  from  China  state,  that  additional 
fortifications  had  been  erected  at  the  mouth  of  thePeiho; 
that  ft  fortified  camp  is  to  be  established  near  Pekin, 
and  that  the  Emperor  contemplates  arrangements  by 
which  he  could  remove  to  Tartary  in  case  of  necessily. 

A  European  force,  larger  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
seen  in  China,  will  probably  appear  in  the  Peiho,  in  the 
spring. 

United  States. —  The  V.  S.  Treamry. — The  receipts 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  for  the  last  quarter,  were — 
from  customs,  §15,947,670;  treasury  notes,  $S,611,800; 
sales  of  iiublic  lands,  §470,254.  From  all  sources, 
$20,618,805.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $20, 071,- 
900. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
$1,750,000  in  gold,  and  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  oth 
ult.,  also  a  hundred  cases  of  silk-worm  eggs  from  China, 
for  Italy  and  the  south  of  Frrince.  There  are  more  im- 
provements going  on  in  San  Francisco  than  at  any  pe- 
riod since  1854,  and  the  city  was  generally  more  pros- 
perous than  for  several  years  past. 

New  J'or*.— Mortality  last  week,  399. 

Philadelphia.— lion&\\\.y  last  week,  1 59. 

Wreck  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — The  steamship  Indian, 
belonging  to  the  Liverpool  and  Canadian  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  on  the  2l3t  ult.,  ran  on  the  Sea  LeJge 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scoiia,  about  sixty-five  miles  east 
of  Halifax.  She  was  soon  totally  broken  to  pieces,  and 
vessel  and  cargo  were  lost.  She  had  a  crew  of  77  men 
and  38  passengers.  The  greater  number  escaped  in 
boats,  but  twenty-seven  lives  were  lost.  The  loss  is  at- 
tributed to  an  error  in  the  ship's  compass.  The  Imlian 
was  a  first  class  iron  propeller,  and  was  built  at  Dun- 
barton,  Scotland,  in  1855.  She  was  valued  at  about 
$200,000.  The  cargo  consisted  of  two  hundred  tons  of 
bale  goods,  one  hundred  tons  of  iron,  and  the  balauce 
of  coal. 

Miscellaneous. — The  San  Juan  Difficulty. — The  Secre- 
tary of  War  has  received  a  despatch  from  General  Scott, 
dated  Straits  of  Fuca,  "  Oct.  27th,''  and  sent  by  way  of 
Leavenworth.  He  says,  "Two  days  ago  I  despatched 
from  Fort  Townsend  a  communication  to  Governor 
Dou,;las,  proposing  a  temporary  adjustment  on  the  basis 
suggested  by  the  President  in  his  instructions  to  me. 
There  has  been  no  answer  yet.  No  doubt  the  proposi- 
tion will  be  accepted.  Everything  is  tranquil  in  these 
islands." 

Slavery. — Notice  has  been  given  in  the  Mississippi  Le- 
gislature of  the  future  introduction  of  a  bill  to  abolish 
existing  laws  against  the  introduction  of  slaves  from 
abroad  into  the  Slate,  and  to  legalize  the  holding  of 
blacks  in  bondage  introduced  from  foreign  countries. 

Charles  Sumner  has  returned  from  Europe  to  the 
United  Stales.  It  is  slated  that  his  health  is  completely 
re-established,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  resume  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Sugar  Crop  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  appears  to 
have  been  considerably  curtailed  by  the  early  frosts  of 
the  late  autumn.  In  some  sections  the  crop  is  one  half 
short  ;  in  others  the  injury  has  been  smaller. 

The  Great  Victoria  Bridge.— On  the  24th  ult.,  the  first 
train  of  cars  passed  over  this  great  work;  which  has  been 
ted  at  enormous  expense,  iu  order  to  carry  the 


railroad  across  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  expected  thai ; 
about  two  weeks  the  bridge  will  be  fully  comptelj 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public.  ^ 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  Staled  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend 
Boarding-school  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there 
Fourth-day,  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clock 
same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  a 
o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  S 
venth-day,  the  3d  of  the  month. 

Eleventh  mo.  25th,  1859.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  committee,  there  \i 
be  a  conveyance  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  the  at 
val  of  the  1  p.  m,  train,  on  Seventh-day,  the  3d  of  Twel 
month.  On  Third-day,  the  6th,  there  will  be  convl 
ances  on  the  arrival  of  the  1  and  4.30  p.  M.  trains.     ■ 


NOTICE. 
A  Suitable  Friend  and   his  Wife  are  wanted  to  t< 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Town  on'fii 
1st  of  the  Fourth  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made 
Charles  Downing,  Downingtown  P.  0. 
Aaron  Sharpi.ess,  Wcsl  Chester  P.  0. 
Joshua  Pcsev,  Londongrove  P.  0. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1859. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Suitable  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of*. 
Boys'  School  on  Penn  avenue,  under  the  care  of 
School  Corporation.  I 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Rakestr; 
David  Scpll,  Thomas  Evans,  or  William  Bettle. 

Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  I4th,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  L\DIAN»f* 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAU. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carry 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  mav  be  made  to 

Ebenezer   Worth,  Mnrshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Died,  the  27th  of  Ninth  month,  1859,  at  the  residei 
of  her  father,  in  Westmoreland,  N.  V.,  Sarah  M.  Pe. 
HAM,  aged  twenty-four  years,  daughter  of  Samuel  i 
Eleanor  M.  Pcckham,  aiid  a  member  of  New  Harif. 
.Monthly  Meeting.  She  was,  from  a  child,  very  ohedi 
to  her  parents,  and  fearful  of  telling  an  untruth,  or  ■ 
parting  from  plainness  in  dress  or  behaviour,  but  se< 
ed  desirous  that  her  outward  adorning  should  be  pi  w; 
and  simple,  as  become  a  christian  and  a  Friend.  Throt|K.i 
a  long  continued  illness,  she  often  expressed  a  desire^ 
patience  to  bear  her  sufTerings,  which  were  severe  in 
latter  part  of  her  life.  Her  mind  became  quiet  i 
peaceful  some  time  before  her  death.  When  an  ass 
ance  was  granted  her  of  a  happy  release,  she  prai 
the  Lord,  and  said,  "  when  the  right  time  came,  it  wo' 
be  sweet  to  go."  She  desired  an  ensy  passage ;  this  x 
granted  her,  for  she  sunk  away  like  one  falling  asle 
M.ay  her  consistent  and  exemplary  life  have  a  salnti 
effect  on  the  vouth  of  her  acqiiaiutance,  as  well  as  th 
more  advanced  in  life. 

,  on   the   18th   of  Tenth   month,    1859,    BiXt 

Stapler;  an  elder  of  Wilniinglon  Monthly  Mecti 
During  several  of  her  latter  years,  her  health  was  feel 
and  she  appeared  as  one  waiting  her  appointed  tii 
and  wlien  her  change  came,  her  friends  have  the  ci 
soling  belief,  that  through  unmerited  mercy  her  (  jj 
was  peace. 


PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.    ^" 
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From  the  BriUsh  Quarterly  Review. 

Raindrops. 

(Continued  from  pngogS.) 

Thirdly,  however,  a  mass  of  moisture  floating  at 
leight  of  from  two  to  four  or  five  miles  in  the 
would  bo  of  as  little  service  to  yonder  anxious 
mer  as  a  diamond  mine  in  the  moon  to  a  jewel- 
How  is  he  to  get  it  down  from  the  skies  ? 
w  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  sustained 
the  air  in  an  elastic,  invisible  form  is  propor- 
nate  to  the  temperature.  The  higher  the  ther- 
meter,  the  greater  the  priming  of  moisture  re- 
red.  Treating  the  vapor-atmosphere  which 
rounds  the  globe  as  a  distinct  envelope,  its 
ssure  may  be  expressed  in  mercurial  inches, — 
is,  by  the  amount  of  quicksilver  it  will  sup- 
rt  in  the  barometric  tube.  If  our  seas  were  all 
the  boil,  (212 ')  the  steam  produced  would  poi,se 
olainn  of  about  thirty  inches ;  but  at  80', — the 
perature  of  the  ocean  in  the  equatorial  regions 
ver  mounting  much  above  this  figure, — the  dose 
vapour  which  the  air  will  carry  is  only  sufiicient 
lance  a  single  inch.  At  71°  it  is  equal  to 
•ee-quarters  of  an  inch,  at  59°  to  half  an  inch, 
d  at  39°  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  If,  therefore, 
y  current  of  air  heated  to  80°  should  start  on 
journey  with  a  full  cargo  of  vapour,  and  be  de- 
ved  of  about  9°  of  caloric,  it  must  throw  over- 
ard  one-fourth  of  its  load,  or  if  reduced  by  21°, 
e-half.  Its  tonnage,  we  may  say,  is  lessoned  by 
ry  decrement  of  heat.  The  discarded  moisture 
11  then  appear  in  a  visible  shape,  and  if  sufS- 
ntly  condensed,  may  descend  in  the  form  of 
in.  In  fact,  whenever  a  humid  current  cncoun- 
•s  a  colder  stream  of  air,  or  enters  a  chillier  tract 
sky,  or  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  in  too  watery 
mood  to  receive  further  accessions  of  vapour,  the 
rplus  will  be  rejected,  and  must  manifest  itself 
;her  as  mist,  fog,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 
But,  fourthly,  when  moisture  thus  transported 
)m  a  distant  sea  has  been  reconverted  into  a 
|uid,  it  is  necessary  that  its  precipitation  should 
conducted  with  considerable  caution.  As  a 
3ud  is  a  great  cistern  containing  thousands  of 
IS  of  fluid,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  were  all  liberated 
once  it  would  inflict  serious  damage  upon  the 
getation  below,  and  might  probably  drive  the 
rmer  to  distraction.     No  crops  could  withstand 


such  a  local  deluge.  They  would  be  beaten  to  the 
ground  at  a  stroke.  The  leaves  would  be  stripped 
from  the  trees,  and  a  forest  left  standing  under 
bare  poles  like  a  ship  whose  canvas  had  been 
wrenched  from  its  masts  by  an  unexpected  gale. 
The  soil  itself  would  be  ploughed  up  and  washed 
into  the  nearest  stream.  In  cities,  too,  as  well  as  in 
the  country,  the  approach  of  a  nimbus  would  bo 
eyed  with  suspicion,  and  men  would  have  to  fly  to 
buildings  for  shelter,  since  umbrellas,  though  made 
of  sheet-iron,  would  aff'ord  but  doubtful  protection. 
There  arc  cases  of  violent  discharge  which  show 
what  mischief  might  constantly  ensue  were  not  the 
breaking  up  of  a  cloud  regulated  with  consummate 
nicety.  Land-spouts,  for  example,  occasionally 
make  their  appearance.  One  swept  over  a  moor 
near  Colnc  in  Lancashire,  in  1718,  and  tore  up 
the  ground  down  to  the  very  rock,  some  seven  feet 
below,  making  a  deep  gulf  for  above  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  as  Dr.  Richardson  describes,  and  destroy- 
ing ten  acres  by  the  flood.  "  The  first  breach 
where  the  water  fell,"  says  he,  "  was  about  sixty 
feet  over.  The  ground  on  each  side  the  gulf  was 
so  shaken  that  large  chasms  appeared  at  above 
thirty  feet  distance,  which  a  few  days  after  I  ob- 
served the  shepherds  filling  up,  lest  their  sheep 
should  fall  into  them."  Far  more  frequent,  how- 
ever, are  hailstorms;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
globe,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Franco,  these 
visitors  constitute  a  fearful  scourge.  Pebbles  of 
ice,  weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  half  a  pound, 
and  often  so  dense  and  elastic  that  they  rebound 
from  the  pavement,  are  showered  upon  the  earth, 
ruining  the  vinos,  crushing  the  corn,  snapping  the 
branches  from  the  trees,  killing  poultry,  lambs, 
dogs,  possibly  deer ;  and,  worse  still,  breaking 
human  heads,  or  even  destroying  human  life.  In 
a  tempest  of  hail  near  OfHey,  in  1767,  a  young 
man  was  left  dead,  one  of  his  eyes  being  struck 
out,  and  his  body  blackened  all  over  with  the 
blows  he  had  received.  In  1788,  a  storm  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  France,  mapping  out  its 
course  by  a  deposit  of  large  haiUtones,  and  batter- 
ing the  unhappy  provinces  beneath  with  such  fury, 
that  the  soil  was  cbanged  into  a  morass,  the  fruit- 
trees  demolished,  and  the  country  turned  into  a 
comparative  desert,  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour. 
On  the  1st  of  /^.ugust,  1846,  the  English  metro- 
polis underwent  an  icy  bombardment.  The  crash- 
ing of  windows  and  skylights  was  terrific.  Seven 
thousand  squares  of  glass  were  shattered  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  a  still  greater  number  at 
Broadwood's  and  other  large  manufactories,  and  in 
some  streets  scarcely  a  sound  pane  was  left.  Our 
European  stones,  however,  are  not  always  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  formidable  grapeshot 
which  is  now  and  then  rained  down  from  an  In- 
dian sky.  In  185.5,  Dr.  Buist  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  British  Association,  detailing  a  variety 
of  storms  in  Hindostan,  in  some  of  which  lumps  as 
big  as  pumpkins,  and  in  others  mas.ses  of  still  greater 
dimensions,  had  been  hurled  to  the  ground  or 
driven  through  the  roof  like  cannon-balls.  Bullocks 
were  not  only  felled  and  men  severely  injured,  but 
on  the  12th  of  JNIay,  1853,  it  is  said  that  eighty- 
four  human  bein;;s  and  three  thousand  cattle  were 


killed  in  a  tempest  of  hail  in  the  Himalayas  north 
of  the  I'eshawur. 

Happily,  however,  these  are  exceptional  modes 
of  discharge.  Profitable  as  they  may  be  to  glaziers 
when  they  do  occur,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  intensely 
distasteful  to  the  proprietors  of  houses  and  farms. 
Vastly  more  gentle  and  graceful  is  the  process  by 
which  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  cloud  are  con- 
veyed to  the  soil.  Instead  of  descending  in  a.  sheet, 
the  water  trickles  through  the  air  in  tiny  drops, 
each  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diamct<;r,  as  if 
it  had  passed  through  some  finely  perforated  sieve. 
The  fluid  is  powdered,  so  to  speak,  in  order  that  it 
may  scatter  itself  over  a  large  area,  and  alight 
without  rufliing  a  leaf  or  crushing  a  blade  of  grass. 
Softly  the  work  commences,  softly  it  continues,  as 
the  cloud-cistern  sails  slowly  over  field  after  field 
leaving  no  part  untouched,  but  moistening  every 
vegetable,  from  the  idle  thistle  to  the  kingly  oak. 
Who  would  not  be  in  raptures  with  the  process  if, 
possessing  suSieient  intelligence  to  comprehend  the 
wants  of  the  soil,  and  sufficient  experience  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  of  meeting  those  wants  by 
artificial  means,  he  stood  and  watched  the  disbur- 
dening of  one  of  these  ships  of  the  sky  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  'i 

But,  however  delighted  our  imaginary  farmer 
may  be  with  this  particular  supply,  he  would  doubt- 
less resume  his  murmuring  habits,  after  a  few  days 
had  elapsed,  unless  assured  that  clouds  would  be 
periodically  raised  and  despatched  for  his  benefit. 
There  are  some  tropical  tracts  where  it  never,  and 
others  whore  it  rarely  rains.  In  the  land  of  the 
Pharaoh.s,  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  country  of 
the  Prophet,  a  shower  is  almost  as  great  a  curiosity 
as  a  laiid.spout  or  a  fall  of  meteoric  stones  would 
be  with  us.  In  Peru  you  need  never  unfurl  an 
umbrella  except,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  a  long 
lifetime.  When  a  nimbus  does  visit  the  latter  re- 
gion and  spi  1  a  few  bueketfuls  upon  the  ground, 
we  think  it  extremely  likely  that  reporters  of  the 
phenomenon  post  off  to  the  "  oldest  inhabitant"  in 
order  to  brush  up  his  memory  and  profit  by  the 
genuine  antiquity  of  his  rcmini»cences  in  any  com- 
parisons they  may  institute.  \Vhcn  !a  screnidad 
pcrpctiia  of  the  district  was  disturbed  by  rain  iu 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  little 
did  it  agree  with  the  people,  that  an  epidemic  broke 
out  amongst  them  ;  and  when  a  single  shower  de- 
scended upon  the  town  of  Lembeytque,  iu  1790, 
it  brought  down  several  of  the  houses,  wiiich  are 
so  slenderly  built,  that  a  French  or  an  Indian  hail- 
storm would  pulverize  a  city  iu  a  trice. 

There  have  also  been  seasons  of  protracted 
drought  in  various  quarttirs  of  the  globe.  In  the 
days  of  Ahab  the  land  of  Israel  lay  withering  for 
a  time  under  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  for  "  he  prayed 
that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the 
earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months." 
Between  1827  and  1830  a  groat  water-dearth  oc- 
curred in  the  Pampas.  During  this  gran  seco, 
(according  to  Sir  F.  Head,)  all  vegetation  failed, 
the  country  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  dusty 
high-road,  the  soil  was  so  blown  about  that  land- 
marks were  obliterated,  and  numerous  disputes 
afterwards  arose  respecting  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
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perty;  cattle  perislied  on  every  side  for  want  of 
food  and  drink,  one  proprietor  alone  at  San  Pedro 
losing  twenty  thousand  ;  and  such  was  the  rush  of 
animals  to  the  river  Parana  that  several  hundred 
thousands  were  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  stream, 
either  from  excessive  potations,  or  from  inability  to 
crawl  up  the  muddy  banks. 

Still,  deducting  these  local  or  transitory  cases, 
our  farmer  will  find  that  nature  has  provided  for 
the  due  watering  of  the  earth  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  climate  and  geographical  position. 
As  a  general  principle,  the  quantity  of  rain  increases 
as  we  advance  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  In 
the  regions  where  the  sun  is  doing  the  greatest 
stroke  of  business  in  the  evaporating  way  we  may 
expect  that  a  shower  will  be  a  very  emphatic  pro- 
duction. "  A  black  cloud  which  had  formed  sud- 
denly," says  —  Burchell,  "  in  an  instant,  without 
perhaps  more  than  a  minute's  notice,  emptied  its 
contents  upon  us,  pouring  down  like  a  torrent,  and 
drenching  everything  with  water.  The  parched 
earth  became  in  the  short  time  of  five  minutes 
covered  with  ponds."  Some  of  these  tropical  effu 
sions,  indeed,  might  best  be  described  in  the  graphic 
though  inelegant  language  of  a  man  who,  in  refer- 
ring to  an  English  storm,  informed  —  Howell 
that  the  clouds  seemed  so  near  the  earth  that  he 
could  scarcely  got  under  them  ;  "  it  did  not  rain 
at  all,  it  came  down  anyhow." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend, 

Friends  in  Sorway  and  Anstraiia. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  are 
doubt  aware  of  the  existence  of  bodies  professing 
with  our  religious  Society,  in  Norway  and  Australi 
It  may  bo  interesting  to  some  to  read  the  follo' 
ing  extracts  from   communications   addressed   by 
them  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufierings  in  London. 

Under  date  of  Third  mo.  1st.  1859,  the  Friends 
in  Norway  write : 

"  We  have  received  your  welcome  epistle  of  last 
Twelfth  month.  It  aifords  a  fresh  proof  that  you 
continue  to  bear  us  in  mind  as  fellow-believers  in 
the  Lord  :  and  by  these  few  lines  we  send  you  the 
salutation  of  our  love,  with  the  desire  that  whil 
we  correspond  in  this  manner  one  with  another,  it 
may  be  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
praise  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  that  his  blessing 
may  rest  on  your  endeavours,  as  well  as  on  our 
more  humble  efforts  for  the  everlasting  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  our  brethren. 

"  Dear  friends,  we  would  express  in  our  simple 
and  straightforward  manner,  our  earnest  desire  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  for  you,  that  the  blessed  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  our  Saviour  may  more  and  more 
grow  and  increa'^o  amongst  us  and  you.  Some  of 
us  can  say,  from  living  conviction,  that  as  the  Lord 
adds  to  our  years,  our  fiith  in  the  complete  accord 
ance  of  our  principles  with  the  gospel  of  our  holy 
lledeemcr,  is  confirmed.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  enjoins  us  not  to  conform  in 
any  way  to  the  practices  of  a  world  lying  in  wick 
cdness,  and  that  the  path  of  self-denial  is  now,  as 
formerly,  the  only  safe  path  for  the  christian  to 
walk  in.  That  simplicity  of  manners  and  Ian 
guage  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  followers  of 
the  Saviour,  that  child-like  humility  which  our 
Redeemer  so  forcibly  inculcated  to  his  disciples,  is 
apt  to  be  lost  by  contact  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world. 

"  We  acknowledge  with  thankful  hearts  the 
great  love  of  God  towards  us,  which  caused  the 
light  to  shine  before  us,  and  conducted  us  to  Him 
who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  whereby  we 
have  richly  partaken  of  the  great  consolations 
which  arc  in  the  gospel  of  our  gracious  lledeemcr. 


Many  have  indeed  begun  in  the  Spirit,  who  have 
not  yielded  to  the  gi'eat  work  of  thorough  regene- 
ition  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  as  to  become  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  therefore  the  growth 
3  the  Truth  amongst  us  has  been  comparatively 
ttle.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  the  miuds  of 
many  in  various  parts  are  becoming  more  open  to 
receive  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  fourteen  names 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  members  within 
the  last  year. 

"  We  desire  above  all  things  to  keep  near  to  God 
and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  to  remember  how  much 
we  owe  Him,  who  first  loved  us  so  dearly,  that  he 
died  for  us  ;  for  then  will  the  pure  love  of  God  be 
preserved  and  exhibited  in  true  brotherly  love; 
we  shall  love  one  another,  pray  for  one  another, 
and  remember  that  we  are  members  one  of  another. 
We  must  confess  that  we  have  in  various  ways  had 
many  proofs  of  this  your  brotherly  love  towards 
us,  for  which  we  desire  that  all  thanks  and  honour 
may  be  ascribed  to  Him  who  alone  can  bless  your 
sincere  endeavours  to  promote  the  eternal  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  your  brethren. 

"  The  account  of  the  meetings,  &c.,  in  our  land 
is  as  follows  :  In  sixteen  places,  there  are  meet- 
ings for  worship  held  after  the  manner  of  Friends; 
twelve  of  these  are  attended  by  fewer  than  twenty 
persons :  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  all  these  meet- 
ings have  been  regularly  kept  up,  with  a  few  un- 
avoidable exceptions.  The  number  of  our  mem- 
bers in  Norway  is  127  ;  besides  these,  there  are 
about  250  individuals  who  attend  our  different 
meetings,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  convinced  of  our  religious  principles; 
making  the  whole  number  of  those  who  assemble 
as  Friends  about  380.  We  have  received  interest- 
ing and  encouraging  letters  from  Tromso  ;  in  which 
remote  locality  there  is  much  religious  life  amongst 
various  classes.  In  Voss  also,  there  is  a  meeting 
for  worship  kept  up,  attended  by  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons. There  is  not  much  change  in  the  other  meet- 
ings of  which  you  have  before  received  informa- 
tion. 

"  With  respect  to  education,  while  it  continues 
to  be  a  subject  which  claims  our  attention,  yet  we 
find  the  want  of  proper  teachers  in  country  places 
a  great  drawback;  indeed,  the  education  of  child- 
ren in  the  country  is  attended  with  peculiar  diflS 
culties  and  many  inconveniences,  especially  when 
Friends  live  far  from  one  another,  even  in  a  com 
paratively  small  circuit :  and  although  much  has 
been  done,  especially  on  your  part,  towards  assist 
ing  in  the  training  of  teachers,  yet  we  are  unabl 
to  meet  the  demands  of  all  for  education  :  for  we 
perceive  that,  according  to  the  part  which  Friend 
have  taken  in  this  good  work,  an  appreciation  of 
the  utility  and  benefit  of  a  good  education  for  their 
children  has  been  awaked  amongst  many,  which, 
while  they  were  ignorant  of  these  advantages,  they 
could  not  estimate.  The  school  in  Stavanger,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  priest,  rather  more 
than  a  year  ago,  to  withdraw  from  it  those  whose  p 
rents  belonged  to  the  State-church,  continues  with 
even  increased  numbers :  there  were  at  one  I 
last  year  eighty  pupils  ;  but  in  this  school  also  the 
want  of  good  assistance  in  teaching  is  often  felt." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  at  Hobarton,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  holds  the  subjoined  language.  The  remarks 
on  our  christian  testimony  to  plainness  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  all. 

"  Although  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour, 
and  apparel,  we,  nevertheless,  believe  that  these 
testimonies  are  but  parts  of  a  great  whole — a  prac- 
tical carrying  out  of  christian  principles.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  predecessors  in  the  faith  of  Christ 
were  led  into  the  adoption  of  these  practices  by  the 


Spirit  of  Truth ;  and  we  have  observed 
cases  where  they  have  been  abandoned 
often  proved  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  the  Lord's  vinii! 
yard,  through  which  the  destroyer  has  found 


trance ;   we  believe  that  it  leads,  and 
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lly  led,  to  weakness  and  dwarfishness  in  religioi 
growth,   and,  sometimes,  to  an  entire  departmi « 
from  our  religious  principles.     On   the   contrary' 
those  who  have  maintained  these  testimonies,  b 
lieving  them   to   be  of  divine   requiring,  have  feiiil; 
them  to  be  a  test  of  obedience  tending  to  humb| 
nature  and  bring  it  under  the  operation  of  tl 
daily  cross,  which,   while  yielding  present  peac 
has  proved  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  duties.  Paitl  ij 
ful  in  the  little,  they  have  been  entrusted  wil 
more ;   and  it  has  pleased  their  divine  Master  i   i 
honour  them  as  good  and  faithful  servants.    Son 
may  be  inclined  to  treat  these  testimonies  as  thiDj|* 
of  little  moment ;  yet  would  it  not  be  well  for  su( 
to  consider  that  nothing  is  really  unimportant  thi 
recommends  itself  to  our   attention   as  a  religio: 
duty." 


From  the  Lei 

Russian  Villeinage. 

(Concluilcd  from  page  99.) 

In  a  preceding  paper  I  pictured  to  my  readeiliifsi 
the  legal  position  of  the  Ilussian  serf,  previous 
the  changes  which  are  just  being  initiated  by  tl 
emperor  Alexander  II.     But  it  does  not  follo  m 
that  the  villein's  legal  condition   is  his   true  oc  a 
Ordinances  are  easily  broken  ;  for  law  in  Russ<  si: 
is   a  dead  letter  when   a  bribe  confronts   it.     li  i 
ofiicial  be  he  judge  or  thief-taker,  field-marshal 
corporal,  can  resist  a  bribe,  if  it  be  only  propo  ii 
tioued  to  his  rank.     Hence,  if  a  baron   defies 
evades  the  ukase,  he  has  only  to  pay  well,  and  i  m 
one  will  be  a  whit  the  wiser.     Thus,  it  still  ha;  s 
pens  that   men   and  women   are  sold  without  tl 
land,  just  as  they  used  to  be  of  old.     UnquestiOi 
able  instances  of  such  transactions  have  been  me 
tioncd  to  me,  which  occurred  but  lately.     If,  the-  i 
in  so  fundamental  a  matter,  the  law  can  be  contr 
vened,  it  may  with  comparative  ease  be  broken 
other  cases,  when  interest  or  passion  urges  a  ma 
and  power  facilitates  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpos 
It  is  only  necessary  that  he  use  a  little  cauti(|i(t 
now-a-days. 

Besides  the  potency  of  a  bribe  to  screen  tlJtjli 
criminal,  there  is  no  one  to  defend  the  serf,  and  ' 
possesses  neither  spirit  nor  knowledge  enough 
defend  himself.  He  never  saw  the  ukases  whii 
refer  to  him,  and  he  could  not  read  them  if  he  di 
I  suspect  that,  so  long  as  no  monstrous  crime 
committed,  no  extensive  illegalities  are  practise 
the  baron  may  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  wii 
his  own.  It  is  nobody's  business  to  inquire.  The 
most  concerned  cannot  speak,  those  who  shoul 
do  not ;  nor  is  there  any  free  press  to  look  in 
such  matters.  The  law  may  be  good,  and  the  lav 
giver  well-intentioned,  but  the  moujik  knows  litt  jtt 
of  anything  but  the  will  of  his  lord.  I  believe  th 
there  are  wrongs  daily  perpetrated  in  Russia,  espjjroi! 
cially  by  the  German  stewards  of  the  wealti 
nobles,  which  add  greatly  to  the  annoyances  oft: 
peasant's  lot.  Nor  have  the  nobles  themselv 
always  clean  hands.  I  would  not  accuse  them 
being  generally  merciless  tyrants,  but  I  fear  th' 
they  do  little  to  protect  or  ameliorate  the  conditii 
of  their  dependants  ;  while  the  stewards  are  t 
frequently  base  fellows,  who  grow  rich  by  grin 
ing  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

The  influence  of  such  a  system  is  most  deprej, 
ing,  and,  even  in  the  best  of  hands,  cannot  fail 
lower  and  keep  down  the  people.  They  never  thii 
for  themselves.  They  have  no  incitement 
any  effort.     Industry  on  their  part  would  chie) 
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J  to  the  comfort  of  their  masters;  while  any 
lies  which  they  might  amass  wouKl  only  go  to 
f  childion,  still  profiting  the  baroa,  and  doing 
inheritors  no  real  good.  The  very  provision 
old  age  is  an  evil ;  for  the  serf  is  thereby  led 
forget  the  future,  and  rest  eoutent  if  he  have 
ough  to  eat  to-day.    He  makes  no  advancement ; 

d,  so  long  as  matters  stand  as  they  now  are,  he 
Q  make  none,  but  must  remain  a  thoughtless 
tier,  and  little  better  than  a  mere  occupier  of 
imany  square  inches. 

iAs  might  be  expected,  their  morals  are  of  the 
irst  kind.  "  There  is  no  virtue  extant"  of  scarcely 
iy  sort.  Licentiousness,  drunkenness,  lying,  and 
ihonesty,  are  as  natural  to  them  as  quass  and 
(ick  bread.  Nobody  can  believe  a  word  they 
J,  or  trust  them  any  further  than  he  can  see 
jm.  Religion  they  have  none.  Its  place  is 
)plied  by  superstition  and  childish  observances, 
ihomedan  Turkey  is,  I  am  persuaded,  at  least 
religious  a  place  as  so  called  Christian  Russia, 
id  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  deplorable  faults, 
ly  are  a  good  natured,  kindly  people,  who  might 
taught  better  things,  did  despotism  and  priest- 
ift  permit. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  generally 
itent  in  this  abject  condition.  Their  standard 
rights  and  wrongs,  of  pleasures  and  pains,  is 
y  diiicrent  from  ours.  As  to  rights,  strictly 
laking,  they  never  had  any  ;  while,  being  wholly 
iutored,  they  are  no  way  afflicted  with  keen 
sibilities.  Hence,  they  do  not  miss  the  former, 
ile  injuries  which  would  drive  us  mad,  make 
;  little  impression  on  them.  Men  at  a  distance 
h  over  their  bondage ;  an  orator  rounds  a  telling 
•iod  by  speaking  of  slaves  and  despots ;  but  the 
ujiks  themselves  do  not  care.  The  poison  has 
g  ago  proved  its  own  antidote,  and  generations 
fe  elapsed  since  the  flesh  grew  over  the  fetter, 
cage  bird  is  happy,  and  sings  through  its  bars 
blithely  as  does  the  lark  who  trembles  at  heaven's 

e.  The  poor  thing  never  sang  free  in  the  green 
od.  And  even  so  is  it  with  the  subject  of  my 
ice.  He  was  born  within  the  bars,  and  is  quite 
ling  to  remain  there.  His  cage  is  all  the  world 
him.  Give  him  but  supplies,  as  you  would  any 
ler  animal,  and  he  would  rather  be  locked  up, 
3nviou3  of  the  crowd  without,  who  gaze  at  and 
yhim. 

The  serfs  on  the  crown  estates  are  best  off. 
ey  pay  less  obrok  than  others,  and  are,  com- 
■ativcly  speaking,  well  cared  for.  Education, 
,  such  as  it  is,  is  provided  for  them,  although 
lerally  they  deem  it  a  great  bore  to  be  corn- 
led  to  learn  the  elements  of  reading  and  ciphering. 
The  possession  of  serfs  is  restricted  to  people  of 
)k.  No  matter  how  rich  a  man  may  be,  he 
St  have  rank  before  he  can  hold  even  a  solitary 
.ein  ;  so  that  this  is  a  very  precious  thing,  and 
)  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is  an  estate,  wholly 
irt  from  and  independent  of  mere  nobility,  and 
5  no  fewer  than  fourteen  grades.  In  order  to 
)cure  it,  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  birth,  wealth 
title,  must  enter  into  the  public  service,  civil, 
litary,  or  naval ;  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
m  of  his  employment,  does  he  attain  to  one  or 
ler  of  the  fourteen  steps  which  divide  the  free 
iial  ladder.  Eefore  this,  he  may  have  had  a 
■editary  title,  but  not  until  he  secures  such  an 
vation,  does  he  become  noble  in  the  eye  of  the 
V.  A  commission  from  the  emperor,  held  for 
'en  time,  confers  the  first  step  of  rank,  and  claim 
nobility;  and  this  being,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
isite,  in  order  to  entitle  a  man  to  own  serfs,  and 
>re  or  less  requisite  likewise,  to  give  him  a  pi 
society,  all  who  have  any  pretensions  to  gentility 
sk  to  serve, 


A  man's  wealth  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
people  on  his  estates.  He  is  said  to  be  worth,  not 
many  acres,  or  roubles,  but  so  many  souls,  lie 
may  have  ten,  or  a  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand  ; 
but  whatever  be  their  number,  they  constitute  his 
riches.  And  in  strict  accordance  with  this  fact, 
is  the  style  in  which  properties  are  advertised. 
The  following,  which  I  cut  out  of  the  "  Police  Ga- 
zette of  St.  Petersburg,  a  few  years  ago,  will  il- 
lustrate my  meaning,  and  their  practice.  The  ad- 
vertiser intimates  that  there  is  "for  sale,  in  the 
government  of  Sci'atoff,  a  property  consisting  of 
142  souls  and  1258  desertiues  of  laud.  Inquire  in 
the  Liteinoy  quarter,  in  the  OflSeers'  Street,  liaron 
Bielsky's  house,  in  the  tobacco  shop."  The  reader 
has  seen  that  the  quantity  of  land  is  named  ;  this, 
however,  is  a  legal  necessity  ;  "the  souls"  are,  after 
11,  notoriously  the  property.  It  must  be  observed, 
Iso,  that  the  souls  alluded  to,  are  only  the  males 
u  the  estate.  AV^omen  do  not  count  in  Russia. 
In  this  country  they  are  styled  "  better  halves," 
but  in  that,  they  are  not  officially  deemed  any  sort 
of  half  at  all.  Nobody  counts  them.  Adding, 
then,  an  equal  number  of  women  to  the  142  souls 
in  the  advertisement,  we  have  an  offer  to  dispose 
of  284  human  beings  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such 
sales  take  place  every  day. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  villeinage  of  Rus- 
sia. It  is  not  a  very  inviting  system.  Few  phil- 
anthropists would  like  it  to  last  long,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  there  arc  unequivocal 
signs  of  its  gradual  extinction. 


nor,  many  times,  in  deportment,  nor  iu  our  busi- 
ness and  striving  after  wealth.  We  cannot  expect 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  admiuL-jter  to  our 
weak  condition  until  the  members  more  generally 

bide  in  his  self-denying  Spirit,  and  have  more 
charity  one  for  another.  He  is  a  long-waiting  and 
.;iful  God  to  the  poor,  dependent  children  of 
men ;  but  his  patience  is  not  always  to  be  trilled 
with,  for  He  will,  in  his  own  time,  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  the  clean  from  the  un- 
clean, and  set  the  remnant  of  his  servants  on  his 
right  hand  to  serve  and  obey  him,  and  as  he  leads 

lem  through  trials  and  temptations,  he  will  esta- 
blish them  on  the  immovable  fouudalioo,  the  Rock 
of  ages. 

Submission  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  rallying  to 
the  standard  of  immutable  'Truth,  will  cause  the 
Society  once  more  to  journey  on  joyfully,  and  the 
members  to  rejoice  iu  that  Ile  to  whom  they  havo 
surrendered  their  hearts,  will  lead  them  to  living 
Ibuutains,  and  by  the  still  waters  of  life.  A.  1). 
Columbiima  Co.,  Uliio,  ElevcntU  mo.,  la."j:i. 


For  ■'  The  Frifnd." 

I  have  been  meditating  for  some  time  on  the 
unsettled  state  of  our  religious  Society.  There  has 
been  such  a  wide  departure,  such  a  grasping  after 
the  corruptible  things  of  the  world,  that  it  seems 
le,  at  times,  as  though  the  Society  was  going  to 
destruction.  But  there  is,  I  believe,  a  remnant 
ft,  which  feels  bound  to  labour  to  strengthen  the 
eak,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the  members  from 
the  indifferent,  lukewarm  state  in  which  so  many  of 
them  have  long  been.  But  human  nature  is  so 
frail,  and  at  times  seems  so  ungovernable,  that 
without  continual  watching  unto  prayer,  it  will  have 
its  sway,  and  smother  out  the  better  part.  There 
must  be  another  thing  more  prevalent  amongst  us, 
before  peaceful  unity  and  consistency  can  be  re- 
stored, and  our  hearts  be  knit  together  in  the  un- 
changeable Truth  ;  that  is  more  abasement  of  self, 
more  humility,  and  striving  to  get  down  to  His  foot- 
stool, asking  for  that  counsel  which  the  mind  of 
man  never  inculcated,  nor  is  capable  of  giving.  If 
this  self-abasement  was  only  prevalent,  there  would 
be,  as  it  were,  a  pathway  for  Ilim  to  walk  in 
amongst  us,  from  whose  footsteps  so  many  are  daily 
departing.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  we  will  find  that  nothing  but 
Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  can  remove  our 
trials,  and  strengthen  us  to  bear  or  to  overcome 
them.  Oh  !  that  He  may,  in  his  boundless  mercy, 
return  unto  us,  and  take  the  government  of  his 
church,  as  in  ancient  days.  He  is  the  same  gra- 
cious God  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  :  but 
there  must  be  an  active  subjection  of  the  creaturely 
part,  and  submission  to  the  turning  and  overturn- 
ing of  his  holy  hand,  before  He  will  take  the  go- 
vernment over  us  as  a  people. 

But  man  is  so  prone  to  be  led  by  the  spirit  of 
man,  that  it  has  caused,  and  doubtless  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  much  sorrow.  These  disputations, 
what  will  they  lead  to?  to  nothing  but  dividing 
and  .scattering,  to  strife  and  bitterness.  We  pro- 
fess to  be  a  self-denying,  cross-bearing  people 
What  do  we  cross,  what  do  we  deny  ourselves  in  i 
Wo  cannot  truthfully  answer,  in  dress,  in  address, 


Tile  Drainage  of  Soils, 

Almost  every  acre  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  and  near  Philadelphia,  is  so  far  .solidi- 
fied with  clay,  as  to  re(juire  uuderdraining  to  bring 
out  its  full  measure  of  productive  capacity.  Under 
the  enormous  and  insatiable  demand  of  this  market 
for  everything  which  the  soil  can  produce,  from  the 
most  perishable  vegetables  to  the  most  enduring 
.nd  the  most  costly  of  agricultural  products,  it  is 
urprising  that  the  means  of  permanently  improving 
the  soil  are  not  more  largely  resorted  to.  Tracts 
of  flat  clay  lands  may  be  seen  on  every  side,  pro- 
ducing the  smallest  of  crops  of  grass  and  grain,  be- 
cause in  wet  weather  they  are  half  covered  with 
water,  and  no  attempt  at  even  surface-drainage  is 
thoroughly  made.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  richest  of 
soils  naturally,  and  if  deeply  cultivated  and  well 
Irained,  they  would  produce  the  most  remunerative 
of  crops — twice  at  least,  and  probably  four  times 
their  present  growth  of  grass  or  grain.  To  the  oc- 
cupants and  owners  of  these  lands,  we  beg  to  com- 
mend the  example  detailed  below,  by  which  an  up- 
land farm  of  the  most  unpromising  soil,  in  central 
New  York,  has  been  made  to  produce  conttaut 
crops  of  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  eighty  to  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Some  thirty  years  or  more  since,  —  Johnston, 
a  Scottish  farmer  without  means,  purchased  a  small 
farm  on  the  east  side  of  Seneca  lake,  near  Geneva, 
New  York.  The  soil  was  mainly  clay,  and  worn 
nearly  out  by  the  system  of  sun)mcr  fallow  wheat 
growing  which  has  long  prevailed  there,  and  quite 
thoroughly  reduced  the  fertility  of  that  part  of  the 
State.  'The  crops  were  then  ten  to  fifteen  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  twice  that  number  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
Draining  was  unheard  of,  and  his  first  suggestions 
of  it,  derived  from  Scottish  experience,  were  ridi- 
culed. But  he  was  as  obstinate  as  he  was  poor,  and 
borrowed  money  to  import  samples  of  drain  tiles 
and  commence  their  manufacture  for  his  own  use. 
Their  first  cost  was  .?24  per  thousand,  ofthecheap- 
e.st  form,  and  at  this  price  —  Johnston  began  a 
system  of  tile  draining  in  1838,  which  was  not 
finished  until  1857,  at  which  time  more  than  fifty 
miles  of  tile  drain  had  been  laid  on  his  farm, 
which,  however,  had  grown  from  about  a  hundred 
acres  at  the  outset  to  three  hundred  acres.  His 
crops  had  during  this  time  increased  to  sixty, 
seventy,  and  as  hi.'h  as  ninety-four  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  corn,  and  to  an  averajre  of  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  in  this  current  year,  1859.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  since  his  success  had  become  celebrated,  and 
for  half  a  dozen  years  past  he  has  been  an  authority 
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whom  it  was  regarded  as  an  honour  to  consult, 
from  all  sections  of  the  Union.  Such  is  the  magic! 
effect  of  stubborn  perseverance  in  the  course  of 
common  sense  iuiprovemcut. 

In  this  experiment  of —  Johnston,  it  has  been 
found  nearly  as  necessary  to  drain  lands  of  irregu- 
lar surface  aud  such  as  would  usually  be  pronounced 
quite  free  from  any  such  necessity,  as  those  nearly 
or  quite  level.  One  most  important  effect  would  be 
secured  at  the  south  by  this  process,  in  averting 
the  destructive  washing  of  uplands.  Underdrain- 
age  increases  the  capacity  of  lands  to  absorb  a  pro- 
fuse rain  immensely,  and  where,  in  one  case,  three- 
fourths  of  every  profuse  rain-fall  would  be  thrown 
off  the  surface,  washing  away  loose  soil  and  fertility 
at  a  ruinous  rate,  in  the  other  not  one- fourth  the 
falling  water  would  be  thus  thrown  of.  Under- 
drained  and  deeply  cultivated  lands  will  very  rarely 
wash  at  all,  however  retentive  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  the  soil.  A  loose  drained  clay  will  absorb 
almost  as  much  as  sand,  and  it  is  only  because  an 
impervious  subsoil  resists  all  deep  sinking  of  rains 
that  the  surface  of  clay  lands  becomes  so  hard  as 
to  retain  water.  Yet  these  are  the  most  prolific 
in  all  the  elements  of  fertility  when  the  excess  of 
water  is  removed,  and  when  deep  cultivation  gives 
to  the  growing  crops  the  requisite  access  to  the 
best  parts  of  it.  Under-draining  is  the  only  possi- 
ble means  by  which  this  improvement  may  be 
effected,  and  it  is  as  essential  here  as  in  New  York, 
the  quantity  of  water  falling  here  annually  being,  ic 
fact,  nearly  one-third  more  than  in  the  interior  of 
New  York,  near  Geneva. 

The  tiles  principally  used  by  —  Johnston  were 
two  inches  in  diameter  ior  the  bore,  of  the  horse 
shoe  form,  and  either  made  with  a  base  or  laid  oi 
a  board.  The  trenches  are  first  dug  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep  for  the  small  or  lateral  drains,  and 
three  feet  deep  for  the  main  drains,  into  which 
others  are  arranged  to  fall,  and  at  the  bottom  no 
wider  than  is  necessary  to  lay  the  tile.  In  — 
Johnston's  own  words : "  My  drains  are  from  twenty 
seven  to  forty-five  feet  apart,  generally  thirty-three 
feet,  but  I  have  never  put  in  any  more  than  1  would 
do  again  if  I  had  to  do  it  over,  and  in  some  cases 
I  would  put  in  more."  "  My  first  error  was  in 
putting  too  small  tiles  in  my  main  drains  and  too 
large  tiles  in  my  lateral  drains — two-inch  tile; 
even  smallerif  they  can  be  obtained,  being  sufficient 
for  lateral  drains.  I  also  erred  at  first  in  putting 
too  many  drains  in  my  low  lands,  as  it  very  seldom 
occurs  that  the  low  laud  is  naturally  wet,  but  only 
wet  from  the  upland.  If  the  upland  is  thoroughly 
drained,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  lowland  need 
more  drains  than  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
upland  drains.  The  greatest  error  for  some  years 
was  in  not  perfectly  draining  my  upland."  — 
Johnston's  compact  statement  of  his  own  disadvan- 
tages is  also  worth  copying  :  "  I  commenced  under 
unfavourable  circumstances;  first,  for  want  of  funds; 
next,  the  tiles  cost  double  what  they  do  now,  aud 
digging  double ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  public 
opinion  was  very  much  against  me.  Some  would 
ask  me  if  I  was  going  to  put  crockery  all  over  my 
farm  ;  some  would  tell  me  they  thought  my  farm 
was  already  too  dry,  if  anything  ;  and  some  of  my 
own  countrymen  would  give  me  the  hint  that  they 
had  known  some  men  drain  and  otherwise  im- 
prove their  lands  so  much  that  they  lost  them." 

With  many  splendid  examples  of  thorough  culti- 
vation near  this  city,  there  is  still  a  general  neglect 
of  the  great  advantages  offered  in  the  surface,  soils, 
and  insatiable  market.  The  chief  cause  of  unpro- 
ductiveness is  the  neglect  of  drainage.  Will  not 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  holders  of  lands 
break  ground  on  the  subject  as  —  Johnston  did 
in  New  York,  bear  the  same  obloquy,  if  necessary, 


and  reap  the  like  profits  !  Thousands  were  induced 
to  follow  the  example  we  have  cited,  and  the  tra- 
veller through  central  New  York  will. see  hundreds 
of  hillsides  and  flat  tracts  trenched  fertile  draining 
where,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  man  who 
had  said  that  such  lands  could  be  so  improved, 
would  have  been  laughed  at.  In  this  latitude 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  half  the 
winter  may  be  used  for  such  improvements,  while 
in  New  York  no  such  saving  of  valuable  time  is 
possible. — Late  Paper. 

ror"Therriend." 
UNDER  THE  HEDGE. 
The  blackberry's  fruit  is  dry  and  small, 

If  it  ripens  out  where  the  bright  sun  lies; 
But  let  it  be  shaded  by  forests  tall, 
By  garden  fence,  or  a  south-side  wall, 

Then  sweetest  it  grows,  and  largest  of  size  ; 
Yes  I  under  the  hedge,  in  the  thickest  shade, 
The  berries  in  juiciest  richness  are  made. 

And  so  it  proves  with  the  human  plant; 

If  too  warm  a  sun  of  enjoyment  beam. 
The  fruits  of  Grace  are  wilted  and  scant ; 
Refreshing  juices  of  Love  tbey  want; 

Their  very  virtues  but  lifeless  seem. 
Dry,  dry, — from  agriefiess  heart. 
The  very  fruitage  of  mercy  start. 

Oh,  better  for  them,  had  they  been  set 
In  grief's  dark,  shadowy  forest  edge. 
Scant  glimpse  of  prosperity's  sun  to  get. 
Whilst  by  tears  of  affliction  long  kept  wet. 

As,  with  dew,  the  blackberries  under  the  hedge 
Then  sweeter  their  prayer  and  praises  would  be, 
Aud  richer  their  fruitage  of  charity  I  N. 
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"ABIDE  WITH  US." 
Tarry  with  me,  0  my  Saviour, 

For  the  day  is  passing  by  ; 
See,  the  shades  of  evening  gather, 

And  the  night  is  drawing  nigh  ; 
Tarry  with  me,  tarry  with  me; 

Pass  me  not  unheeded  by  I 

Many  friends  were  gathered  round  me. 

In  the  bright  days  of  the  past ; 
But  the  grave  has  closed  above  them. 

And  I  linger  here  the  last. 
I  am  lonely,  tarry  with  me 

Till  the  dreary  night  is  passed. 

Dimm'd  for  me  is  earthly  beauty. 

Yet  the  spirit's  eye  would  fain 
Eest  upon  thy  lovely  features  ; 

Shall  I  seek,  dear  Lord,  in  vain? 
Tarry  with  me,  0  my  Saviour, 

Let  me  see  thy  smile  again  I 

Dull  my  ear  to  earth-born  music. 

Speak  thou,  Lord,  in  words  of  cheer; 

Feeble,  tottering,  my  footsteps. 
Sinks  my  heart  with  sudden  fear. 

Cast  thine  arms,  dear  Lord,  around  me. 
Let  me  feel  thy  presence  near. 

Faithful  memory  paints  before  me 
Every  deed  and  thought  of  sin  ; 

Open  thou  the  healing  fountain — 
Cleanse  my  guilty  soul  within. 

Tarry,  thou  forgiving  Saviour, 
Wash  me  wholly  from  my  sin. 

Deeper,  deeper  grow  the  shadows; 

Paler  now  the  glowing  west; 
Swift  the  night  of  death  advances, 

Shall  it  be  the  night  of  rest? 
Tarry  with  me,  0  my  Saviour, 

Lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast  I 

Feeble,  trembling,  fainting,  dying. 

Lord,  I  cast  myself  on  thee ; 
Tarry  with  me  through  the  darkness. 

While  I  sleep  still  watch  by  nic, 
Till  the  morning;  then  awake  me. 

Dearest  Lord,  to  dwell  with  thee. 

God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  instead  of 
good  action,  when  that  action  can  be  done. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  mcmbt 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

tCoDtinued  from  page  102.J 

PETER    FEARON. 

Peter  Fearon,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth.: 
Fearon,  of  Great  Broughton,  in  Cumberland  count  ^.i 
England,  was  born  there   about  the   year  168:  jt^: 
He  was  placed   apprentice  with   his  uncle,  Petiin 
Fearon,  a  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Chris  ji  it t 
who,  with  his  wife  Jane,  also  a  minister,  made  h,  t: 
house  a  safe  asylum  and  an  excellent  school 
instruction  for  a  young  man.     Great  is  the  a 
vantage  often  received  by  the  young  from  inte  ji  i 
course  with  those  who  have,  through  faithfulne 
to  the  Lord's  requirings,  attained  to  a  growth  ar 
stability  in  the  Truth.     Peter  Fearon,  the  eldej 
had  been  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  that  abl 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  John  Banks,  aip 
through  the  influence  of  the  holy  example  arouii 
him,  and  by  submission  to  the  teachings   of  til 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  he  became  convinced  of  til 
Truth,  and  was  made   a  living  witness  to  itsri 
generating  power.     And  now   his  nephew  beiii 
brought  into  his  house,  seeing  the  lives  and 
versation  of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  becoming  the  go| 
pel  of   Christ,    and    feeling    the    awakening 
quickening  power  of  Truth  working  within  hin 
induced   to  give  up  to  its  requirings,  and  theren  -E 
came  to  witness  the  work  of  regeneration,  prepariil 
him  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  that  | 
pel  power  through  which  he  had  been  convince  | 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  forij] 

the  ministry,  and  in  the  year  1703,  not  havhj 
then  attained  maturity,  he  was  liberated  by  Friem  jl 
of  his  Monthly  Meeting,  doubtless  with  the  fr 
consent  of  his  valuable  uncle,  to  come   over 
America  to  settle. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  was  bound 
V'irginia,  where  he  landed  near  the  close  of  tl 
year  1703.  He  remained  there  about  three  montb 
and  then  directing  his  course  northward,  went  < 
to  Burlington,  where  he  settled,  and  became 
member  of  that  meeting. 

His  memorial  says,  "  Between  the  years  17( 
and  1730,  he  travelled  in  the  service  of  the  g 
through  most  parts  of  this  continent  where 
ings  were  then  settled,  and  to  some  provinces  sev 
ral  times;   and  employed  above  two  years  [17]     i 
— 1712]   in  visiting  Friends    in    England,    Set 
land  and  Ireland  ;  returning  with  satisfactory  ce 
tificates  of  the  approbation  and  unity  of  Frien 
with  his  religious  labours. 

"  After  those  travels,  his  worldly  circumstanc 
being  attended  with  difficulties,  and  his  desir 
earnest  that  he  might  get  through  them  with  ci 
dit,  he  went  many  voyages  to  sea  as  a  fact( 
chiefly  to  Boston  and  the  island  of  Barbadoe 
and  through  many  difficulties,  he  was  enabled 
pay  his  debts,  and  to  save  sufficient,  with  iudust 
and  care,  to  yield  a  comfortable  subsistence  in  c  I'i 
age,  and  to  be  helpful  to  some  others.  In  the  i. 
undertakings  ho  took  certificates,  and  return 
such  as  were  very  satisfactory,  both  of  his  diligcD 
in  his  outward  business,  and  of  his  care  to  edi 
the  churches  with  the  gift  of  ministry  which  h 
been  committed  to  him." 

Whilst  he  followed  the  sea,  his  friends  who  hKi' 
sons  who  inclined  to  a  sea-faring  life,  were  wont 
commit  them  to  his  care,  knowing  that  as  far  as 
him  lay,  he  would  restrain  them  from  evil  cours 
and  exercise  a  godly  care  over  them.  We  kr 
that  at  least  one  .=uch  lad  grew  up  to  bo  a  go  - 
man  aud  respectable  citizen.  Knowing  the  bent 
he  had  derived  from  the  pious  care  of  his  mast 
Peter  was  the  better  qualified  to  extend  a  simij 
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ious  oversight  over  the  young  men  thus  in- 
ted  to  his  guardianship. 

he  memorial  concerning  him  thus  continues  : — 

hilst  in  Barbadoos,  in  the  beginning  of  1746, 

iucern  came  upon  him  to  visit  Friends  on  Tor- 

,*  which  by  their  large  and  full  certificate,  ap- 

:s  to  have  been  very  seasonable  ;   and   was  the 

after  our  worthy  Friends,  Thomas  Chalkley, 

n  Cadwallader  and   John  Estaugh,   bad   laid 

n  their  heads  in  peace  among  them.  They  say, 

■  came  in  a  needful  time,  as  a  cloud  full  of  rain 

Q  a  thirsty  land,  greatly  to  our  mutual  comfort 

I  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  in  one  another.' 

(  One  of  bis  last  voyages  by  sea,  was  in  1750 

on   purpose   to  perform   a  religious  visit  tc 

nds   in   Barbadoes    and    Tortola,   having   our 

ad,    Thomas   Lancaster,  for    his   companion; 

when  they  had   performed   their  service,  the 

Friend  was,  after   a  sharp  sickness,  removed 

death  at  sea.     Besides  this,  he  met  with  other 

trials  in  bis  pilgrimage  through  life,  particu 

in  the  long  confinement  of  his  wife,  who  was 

ed  with  the  palsy  five  years  before  her  death 

lay  most  of  that  time  entirely  helpless.     Ill 

aviour  towards  her  was  as  an  affectionate  bus 

ith  much  tenderness  and  care  ;   and  indeed 

frequent  practice  of  visiting  the  sick  and  af- 

ed,  evidenced  a  sympathizing  heart,  and  was 

becoming  bis  station. 

He  was  preserved  in  the  exercise  of  his  minis- 
in  much  love  and  gospel  simphcity.  And  his 
e  of  the  nature  and  spirit  in  which  the  disci- 
should  be  managed,  is  thus  expressed  in  an 
;tle  which  he  wrote  to  Friends  on  Tortola,  viz., 
lat  you  may  grow  up  together  a  spiritual  bouse 
t  holiness  becomes,  and  a  care  according  to  gos- 
order  may  be  kept  to  amongst  you,  and  that 
harshness  be  used  one  towards  another,  but  ten- 
and  helpful,  and  not  apt  to  judge  or  censure 
another,  that  you  may  be  kept  in  that  univer- 
spirit  of  love,  that  seeks  the  good  of  all  and 
t  of  none,  and  yet  gives  all  their  due,  and  what 
ight  and  just.' 

'  His  diligence  in  attending  religious  meeting; 
i  remarkable,  for  though  he  lived  three  miles 
Ti  the  Particular  Meeting  of  Burlington  to  which 
belonged,  it  was  very  uncommon  lor  bodily  in- 
aities,  or  any  extremities  of  weather  to  keep  him 
home  on  meeting  days;  and  the  year  before  his 
ease,  he  visited  .several  general  meetings  both 
this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

A  life  so  spent  in  fervent  endeavours  to  pro- 
te  truth  and  righteousness  among  mankind,  was, 
have  cause  to  hope,  in  a  suitable  preparation 
)e  closed  at  a  short  warning.  He  was  seized 
h  a  fit  by  his  own  fireside,  which  quickly  de- 
ed him  of  understanding,  and  about  three  days 
r  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  21st  of  the  Twelfth 
nth,  1762,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
ring  been  a  minister  about  sixty  years.  He  was 
erred  on  the  23d  in  Friends'  burying-ground  at 
rlington,  after  a  solid  meeting  held  on  the  occa- 

'  Having  observed  strict  temperance  and  mode- 
he  finished  his  course  in  a  good  old  age ; 
an  example  of  prudence  and  steadiness, 
ich  we  desire  may  be  often  remembered,  and 
fully  improved  to  the  advantage  of  such  as  are 
behind." 

(To  be  continaed.) 

Make  not  thy  friends  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor 
fself  to  thy  friend. 


tation  of  Divine  love  had 
previously  to  this,  to  the 


Owmistnj  of  a  River. — The  people  of  Phila- 
delphia have  been  excited  of  late,  touching  the 
condition  of  the  Schuylkill  river  as  the  fountain 
from  which  a  large  population  must  look  for  its 
supply  of  wholesome  water.  Certain  appearances 
in  the  river  indicated  to  common  eyes,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  own  Croton,  that  the  water  had  become 
foul,  and  it  was  presumed  that  this  foulness  was 
the  effect  of  an  excessive  growth  of  some  injurious 
plant.  It  was  known  that  the  river  water  at  and 
above  Reading  was  unfit  to  drink,  and  that  no  fish 
could  live  in  it,  all  kinds  except  eels  having  long 
since  disappeared.  But  it  was  also  known  that 
great  revolutions  had  taken  place  among  the  finny 
inhabitants  even  as  low  down  as  Fairmount.  These 
changes  were  as  harmless,  however,  as  they  were 
curious,  and  were  owing  to  the  damming  of  the 
river  at  that  point,  to  furnish  power  to  force  the 
water  up  into  the  basin.  The  building  of  the  dan 
was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  several  kindi 
of  fish  which  had  not  previously  been  known  ii 
the  river,  and  which  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
slack-water  above  that  work,  where  they  have  con 
tinned  to  increase  and  multiply.  Other  kinds  ai 
mysteriously  evacuated  the  same  locality,  while  the 
delicate  white  catfish,  peculiar  to  the  Schuylkill, 
and  famous,  with  its  collateral  coffee,  as  the  staple 
luxury  of  tavern  and  picnic  along  the  shores  of  the 
river  for  a  hundred  years,  has  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared. 

The  discussion  growing  out  of  the  alleged  impu- 
rity of  the  Schuylkill  water  has  developed  facts 
far  more  striking  than  any  which  the  condition  of 
the  Thames  or  Croton  has  elicited.  It  has  laid 
bare  the  chemistry  of  a  vast  river,  showing  how 
beautifully  Nature  carries  on  even  her  most  colos- 
sal operations  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The  great 
mountain  feeders  of  the  river  flow  into  it  ninety 
four  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  within  that 
ninety-four  miles  the  river  falls  more  than  six  bun 
dred  feet.  Instead  of  the  sluggish  current  of  the 
Thames,  it  may  be  called  a  mountain  torrent,  sub- 
ject to  impetuous  freshets  which  carry  havoc  aloni. 
its  banks.  Why  such  a  stream,  so  thoroughly 
purified  from  its  very  sources  by  these  freshets  at 
various  times  in  the  year,  should  be  fatal  to  the 
fish  in  its  upper  waters,  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many, 
But  the  fact  is  so,  nevertheless.  Formerly  they 
were  alive  with  trout,  but  they,  with  all  other 
kinds,  down  as  low  as  Heading,  have  disappeared. 
The  cause  is  simple  and  obvious — the  coal  mines 
have  done  it.  A  hundred  and  thirteen  collieries 
are  now  in  operation  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
river,  forty-seven  of  which  are  worked  above  the 
water-level,  and  sixty-six  below  it.  From  the 
slopes  and  shafts  of  these  collieries,  steam  engines 
are  pumping  out,  day  and  night,  great  volumes  of 
water  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  emptying 
it  in  the  river.  The  shales  and  slates  of  the  coal 
seams  contain  large  amounts  of  sulpburet  of  iron, 
which  is  constantly  oxydating,  and  generating  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  which  the  water  is  extensively  im- 
pregnated. 

In  some  cases  this  water  is  so  highly  charged 
with  acid  that  the  iron  of  the  gangway  railroads 
is  consumed  in  a  few  months,  requiring  new  rails. 
Breakers,  screens,  tools,  and  all  iron  things  with 
which  the  acid  water  comes  in  contact,  are  speedily 
eaten  up.  The  engines  which  raise  it  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  supplied  with  water  brought 
at  great  expense  from  a  distance,  as  the  mine 
water  would  destroy  their  boilers.  Its  ravages  on 
machinery  of  all  kinds  occasion  a  heavy  annual 
expenditure  in  mines  worked  below  the  water  level. 
The  stream  thus  poured  into  the  Schuylkill  im- 
pregnates the  river  for  thirty  miles  below  the  mines. 
Freshets  may  suddenly  change  the  body  of  water 


in  the  river,  but  they  no  sooner  pass  away  than  a 
new  impregnation  commences ;  and  as  the  stream 
is  here  ordinarily  small,  it  soon  becomes  general. 
All  the  tributaries  of  the  river  are  thus  acidulated, 
and  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  river  down  to 
Heading,  the  fish  have  long  since  disappeared.  At 
that  city  there  were  certain  indications  sonic  weeks 
a"0  similar  to  those  which  recently  alarmed  us  for 
the  Croton.  The  water  became  of  a  greenish  blue, 
and  was  covered  with  an  unsightly  scum.  liut, 
while  scarcely  fit  to  use  at  Heading,  it  was  entirely 
pure  at  Philadelphia,  as  below  the  former  city  the 
great  tributaries  enter  the  river,  purifying  all  be- 
low them. 

Above  Reading  the  river  enters  the  great  lime- 
stone formation  which  has  given  to  Berks  and  the 
adjacent  counties  their  high  agricultural  position. 
It  here  receives  the  waters  of  Maiden  Creek,  which 
flows  over  a  limestone  bottom,  and  immediately 
the  river  water  changes  its  appearance.  The  two 
streams,  before  they  unite,  are  clear  and  trans- 
parent, but  they  no  sooner  mingle  their  waters  than 
chemistry  displays  its  wonders  on  the  grandest  scale. 
Maiden  Creek,  impure  by  being  overcharged  with 
lime,  combines  with  the  river,  equally  overcharged 
with  sulphuric  acid.  These  several  impurities, 
having  a  strong  chemical  afiinity,  enter  into  com- 
bination, and  render  the  whole  stream  perfectly 
pure,  but  destroying  its  transparency  and  giving  it 
a  milky  or  clouded  appearance.  The  lime  which 
is  held  in  solution  by  the  creek  water  unites  with 
the  acid  which  impregnates  the  river,  and  gypsum 
is  the  result,  first  rendering  the  water  a  bluish 
white,  and  then  purifying  it  before  it  reaches  Read- 
ing, by  precipitating  the  gypsum  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  probable  that  no  natural  laboratory  of  similar 
magnitude  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  power  of 
an  ever-acting  agency  to  make  an  entire  river  a 
blessing  to  the  human  species.  With  no  acid  from 
the  coal  mines  to  neutralize  the  lime,  the  populous 
city  of  Heading  would  be  without  a  pure  soft  water 
for  domestic  purposes.  Her  factories,  her  furnaces, 
her  engines,  would  otherwise  have  no  means  of 
safely  using  steam,  except  by  costly  Artesian  wells. 
So  the  Schuylkill,  with  jut  its  limestone  tributarioa 
to  neutralize  the  acid  from  the  coal  mines,  would 
bo  unable  to  furnish  pure  water  to  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  to  feed  the  boilers  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred steam  engines  which  have  made  her  so  great 
manufacturing  centre.  Considering  that  the 
Schuylkill  is  a  mountain  stream,  with  a  precipitous 
channel,  often  completely  purified  by  heavy  fresh- 
ets, and  that  its  chemical  condition  is  absolutely 
perfect,  it  is  difiScult  to  understand  how  our  neigh- 
bours of  Philadelphia  can  be  alarmed  for  the  purity 
of  their  water.  On  that  score  nature  has  done 
everything  for  them  but  to  raise  it  to  their  lips ; 
and  having  made  it  pure  to  their  bands,  it  will  bo 
their  fault  alone  if  it  does  not  continue  so. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


Be  Happy.— Yet  not  in  studies  above  their 
years,  or  in  irksome  tasks  should  children  be  em- 
ployed. The  joys  of  their  young  natures  should  be 
preserved  while  they  learn  the  duties  that  fit  them 
for  this  life  and  the  next.  Wipe  away  their  tears. 
Remember  how  hurtful  are  heavy  rains  to  the  ten- 
der  blossoms  just  opening  on  the  day.  Cherish 
their  smiles.  Let  them  draw  happiness  from  all 
surrounding  objects,  since  there  may  be  some  mix- 
ture of  happiness  in  everything  but  sin.  It  was 
once  said  of  a  beautiful  woman,  that  from  her 
childhood  she  had  ever  spoke  smilingly,  as  if  the 
heart  poured  joy  upon  the  lips,  and  turned  it  into 
beauty. 

May  I  be  forgiven  for  so  repeatedly  pressing  on 
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mothers  to  wear  the  lineaments  of  cheerfulness? 
"  To  be  good  and  disagreeable,  is  high  treason 
against  the  royalty  of  virtue,''  s:ud  a  correct  mor- 
alist. How  much  is  it  to  be  deprecated,  when 
piety,  the  only  foundation  of  true  happiness,  faili 
of  making  that  joy  visible  to  every  eye.  If  hap- 
piness is  melody  of  soul,  the  concord  of  our  feel 
ings  with  the  circumstances  of  our  lot,  the  har- 
mony  of  our  whole  being  with  the  will  of  our 
Creator,  how  desirable  that  this  melody  should 
produce  the  response  of  sweet  tones  and  a  smiling 
countenance,  that  even  slight  observers  may 
won  by  the  charm  of  its  external  symbols  ! 


Prayi 


For  "  The  friond.' 


On  the  solemn  duty  of  prayer,  our  religious  So- 
ciety has  been  by  many  greatly  misunderstood. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  by  his  recorded  pre- 
cepts, and  by  his  Day  spring  from  on  high,  has 
opened  to  us  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  this 
solemn  christian  service,  and,  in  accordance  there- 
with, is  the  experience  and  testimony  of  his  faith- 
ful servants  in  all  ages  ;  the  ground  and  spring 
thereof,  being  the  immediate  quickening  influence 
of  his  Holy  Spirit;  agreeably  to  that  apostolic 
testimony,  "  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our 
infirmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray 
for  as  we  ought :  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  in- 
tercession for  us,  with  groauings  which  cannot  be 
uttered."  As  the  mind  is  kept  inward,  with  the 
eye  single  unto  our  ever  adorable  Blediator  and 
Intercessor,  who  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  and  is  able  to  help  them.  He  will  pre- 
pare an  offering  that  will  be  acceptable  to  himself, 
whether  it  be  in  sighs  and  groans  that  cannot  be 
uttered,  or  whether  He  may  require  us  to  clothe 
the  feelings  he  calls  forth  in  words.  We,  there- 
fore, have  dissented  from  the  practice  of  most 
other  christian  professors,  who  have  a  set  time  or 
form  for  prayer ;  believing  that  such  offerings  and 
such  alone  as  arise  from  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can  be  acceptable  to  him, 
and  tend  to  the  edification  of  his  church.  Hence 
the  impropriety  of  adopting  set  prayers,  in  the 
time,  will,  and  wisdom  of  man. 

As  we  come  to  experience  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  reign  and  rule  in  us,  he  will  teach  us  how  to 
pray,  and  when  to  pray,  as  well  as  what  to  pray 
for ;  and  thus  making  known  our  requests  unto 
Him,  in  living  faith,  wo  shall  receive  what  we  thus 
ask  for,  and  thereby  grow  from  strength  to  streugth 
in  the  inward  man,  showing  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  hath  called  us  with  an  high  and  holy 
calling.  Oh  !  that  all  who  call  themselves  chris- 
tians, might  examine  and  see  what  of  the  life  of 
holy  Jesus  is  in  them,  how  far  their  offerings  are 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  the  kingdom,  how  far 
they  are  looking  unto  him  and  depending  upon 
him  to  work  all  their  works  in  them ;  and  thereby 
be  brought  away  from  all  improper  creaturely  ac- 
tivity, and  know  him,  more  and  more,  to  be  their 
Leader,  their  Feeder,  their  High  Priest,  and  the 
Bishop  of  their  souls. 

May  all  our  dear  Friends,  of  every  class,  press 
towards  the  mark  for  the  heavenly  prize,  and  ex- 
perience in  themselves  that  all  things  are  brought 
into  conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Thus  having  reference  unto  him  in  all  our 
movements,  we  shall  become  more  spiritually 
minded,  and  be  enabled  to  observe  the  apostolic 
exhortation,  "  Pray  without  ceasing,  and  in  every- 
thing give  thanks."  How  sweet  is  the  feeling  to 
the  Lord's  humble,  devoted  children,  when,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  arc  enabled  to  intercede  at 
the  throne  of  Grace  for  themselves,  and  for  one 
another,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  come, 


and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  hea- 
ven. 

I  have,  in  my  measure,  been  led  to  admire  and 
adore  the  goodness  of  God,  in  leading  our  fore- 
fathers into  great  humility  and  self-abasement, 
whereby  they  became  qualified  to  hold  up  a  pure 
and  perfect  standard  of  christian  doctrine,  and 
maintain  a  practice  consistent  therewith.  Nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  solemn  duty  of  christian  wor- 
ship, as  practised  in  our  Society  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  in  which  the  flesh  could  glory  ;  for  all 
power,  majesty,  might  and  dominion  belong  unto 
our  ever  adorable  Mediator  and  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  but  unto_^us  belongeth  blushing  and  con- 
fusion of  face. 

Oh  1  that  we  might  become  more  a  spiritually 
minded  people,  acquainted  with  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer ;  for  prayer  is  the  christian's  unceasing 
duty,  by  which  he  availingly  seeks  for  the  bread 
that  sustains  him,  and  which,  prompted  by  the 
Spirit,  flows  back  as  it  were  to  the  eternal  fountain 
from  whence  it  emanates.  Thus  we  may  be  help- 
ful to  each  other,  for  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.  "  Elias  was  a 
man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he 
prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain  ;  and  it 
rained  not  on  the  earth  for  the  space  of  three  years 

d  six  months;  and  he  prayed  again,  and  the 
heavens  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her 
fruit."  For  no  class,  perhaps,  is  this  of  more  im- 
portance, than  for  those  who  occupy  the  responsi- 
ble station  of  parents  ;  that  they  may  receive  abi- 
lity to  train  up  their  interesting  charge  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  stiengthen- 
lud  encouraging  them,  by  example  and  precept, 
and  by  suitable  restraint,  to  submit  to  the  teach- 
'ngs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  so  they  also  may  be 
enabled  to  pray  unto  him  for  preservation.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Spirit  helpeth  the 
infirmities  of  young  people,  and  teaches  children, 
even  when  very  young,  what  to  pray  for,  and  how 
to  pray,  whereby,  as  from  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  He  has  ordained  praise.  Therefore,  let 
all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children,  be 
ant  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  keeping 
so  under  the  government  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
that  they  may  be  strengthened  at  times  to  commit 
them  to  his  watchful  care  and  protection,  that  he 
may  open  to  their  understandings  the  mysteries  of 
his  heavenly  kingdom,  as  he  may  see  meet,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest. 
And  although  our  children  may  not  answer  our 
wishes,  let  us  not  cease  to  pray  for  them,  even  as 
Abraham  did,  when  he  uttered  the  language, — 
"  Oh  !  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee." 

The  pious  parent  can  breathe  no  warmer  aspi- 
ration, than  when  ho  commends  his  beloved  off- 
spring unto  God,  with  fervent  petitions  for  their 
preservation,  that  they  may  live  before  him,  and 
through  the  sanctifying  power  of  his  grace,  be  pre- 
pared to  become  inhabitants  of  that  city  whose 
walls  are  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise.     J.  E. 

Baniesville,  Oliio,  EleveatU  mo.,  1859. 

Interesting  Varieties. — In  the  course  of  three 
and  a  half  years,  270,000  trees  were  felled  in 
order  to  get  at  the  gutta-percha. 

A  ray  of  artificial  light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
70,000  leagues  in  a  second  of  time,  and  solar  light 
9'J,500  miles  in  a  second. 

In  the  formation  of  a  single  locomotive  engine 
there  are  over  5,000  pieces  to  be  put  together,  and 
these  require  to  bo  as  accurately  adjusted  as  the 
works  of  a  watch.     Every  watch  consists  of  at 

ast  202  pieces,  employing  probably  over  200 
persons,  distributed  among  40  trades — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  tool-makers  for  all  these. 


Gas- lighting  was  unknown  in  1800 ;  now  in  i  i 
rope  and  this  country  all  the  principal  cities  %  )1<& 
many  large  towns   are  lighted  with  it ;    and  et 
New  Zealand  villages,  where  no  white   man  h 
built  his  residence  in  1800,  are  now  illumina^ 
by  the  same  subtle  agent. 

Every  pound  of  cochineal  contains  70,000i' 
sects,  boiled  to  death  ;  700,000  pounds  are  am 
ally  used  for  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes. 

The  odorous  matter  of  flowers  is  inflammab 
and  arises  from  an  essential  oil.  When  growi 
in  the  dark  their  odor  is  diminished,  but  restor 
in  the  light,  and  it  is  strongest  in  sunny  climatei 

The  plant  known  as  the  fraxmeUa  takes  fire 
hot  evenings  by  bringing  a  flame  near  its  roots. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  generally  thickest  on  thii 
northern  sides. — Scientific  Ameri^ati. 
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Artificial  Ileat. 

The  following  is  from  Todd  and  Bowman's  work .  i 
Physiology,  and  there  is  no  better  authority.  T> 
present  method  of  dressing  children  with  insulficie 
clothing  on  their  lower  limbs  is  likely  to  be  inj 
rious  to  their  growth  and  healthy  beauty.    The  s< 
arms  and  bosom  of  the  mother  have  been  describflf'' 
as  the  human  nest,  in  which  the  young  child  fin 
not  only  nutrition,  but  warmth  of  a  kind  suited 
its  well  being  : — 

'  Age  has  been  shown,  by  Dr.  Edwards,  to  ha'  '"^ 
ch  influence  on  temperature.     Old  persons  af  * 
very  young  ones  are  alike  unable  to  preserve  thf  ' 
proper  warmth  without  external  aid,  and  have 
the  same  power  as  adults  of  generating  heat.    PI  i-- 
example,  he  found  that  young  carnivorous  and  r 
dent  animals,  when  placed  in   an   atmo.sphere 
50^    Fahr.   apart  from   the  body   of  the   mothti  ^' 
quickly  became  cold,  though  when  lying  near  h 
they  continued  within  two  or  three  degrees  of  h 
temperature.   So,  young  sparrows  one  week  old,  we 
at  97^  F.  in  the  nest,  but  when  removed  from  tl 
nest,  fell,  in  one  hour,  to  66^  F.  when  the  exte  '*' 
nal  air  was  at  62^  F. ;   and   he  showed  that  tilTfii 
result  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  unfledgi 
state. 

Young  animals,  therefore,  require  the  aid 
external  warmth,  or  at  least  of  every  means  of  r 
taining  their  own  warmth.  The  nests  of  birds  n 
only  serve  to  retain  the  warmth  of  the  parent  duril 
incubation,  but  also  that  of  the  young  brood  duril 
their  tender  age.  The  human  infant  stands  no  le 
n  need  of  extraneous  warmth, — and  it  may  1 
safely  afiirmed  that  much  of  the  immense  mortalrl^ 

f  our  infant  population  is  owing  to  the  want :  'fc 
artificial  heat." 


Intelligent  Farming. — Abram  Lincoln,  at  tl 
late  State    Fair  in  Wisconsin,  made  an  addresl"'' 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

No  other   human   occupation  opens   so   wide 
field  for  the  profitable  and  agreeable  combinatit 
of  labour  with  cultivated  thought,   as  agricultui 
1  know  of  nothing  .so  pleasant  to  the  mind  as  tl  r« 
iseovery  of  anything  which  is  at  once  new  ai 
aluable — nothing  which  so  lightens  and  swcetcf  'ii 
toil   as  the    hopeful   pursuit   of  such    discover 
And  how  vast  and  how  varied  a  field  is  agricultu  * 
for  such   discovery.     The  mind,   already   train* 
to  thought,  in  the  country  school,  or  higher  schoi  'i 

not  fail  to  find  there  an  exhaustless,  profitab 
employment.  Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  stud^ 
and  to  produce  two,  where  there  was  but  one,  *: 
both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure.  And  not  gra  s 
alone,  but  soils,  seeds,  and  seasons — hcdj 
ditches,  and  fences,  hoeing,  draining,  drougl 
and  irrigation — plowing,  hoeing,  and  harrowinn 
reaping,  mowing,    and   thrashing — saving   croj 
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i  of  crops,  and  wbat  will  prevent  or  cure  them — 
ements,  utensils,  and  machiues,  their  relative 
,ts,  and  to  improve  theiu — hogs,  horses,  and 
8 — sheep,  goats,  and  poultry — trees,  shrubs, 
s,  plants,  and  flowers — the  thousand  things  of 
ih  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study 
lin  itself. 

1  all  this,  book  learning  is  available.  A  capa- 
and  taste  for  reading  gives  access  to  whatever 
already  been  discovered  by  others.  It  is  the 
or  one  of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved 
ilems.  And  not  only  so.  It  gives  a  relish 
facility  for  successfully  pursuing  the  unsolved 
1.  The  rudiments  of  science  are  available  and 
ly  valuable.  Some  knowledge  of  botany  as- 
in  dealing  with  the  vegetable  world — with 
growing  crops.  Chemistry  assists  in  the  analy.sis 
Is,  selection,  and  application  of  manures,  and 
uraerous  other  ways.  The  mechanical  branches 
latural  philosophy  are  of  use  in  almost  every 
; ;  but  especially  in  reference  to  implements 
machinery. 

he  thought  recurs  that  education — cultivated 
ght — can  best  be  combined  with  agricultural 
ur,  or  any  labour,  on  the  principle  of  thorough 
k — that  careless,  half  performed,  slovenly  work, 
DO  place  for  such  combination.  And 
ough  work,  again,  renders  sufficient  the  smallest 
atity  of  ground  to  each  man.  And  this  again 
brms  to  what  must  occur  in  a  world  less  in- 
d  10  wars,  and  more  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
!e,  than  heretofore.  Population  must  increase 
dly — more  rapidly  than  in  former  times — and 
long  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  will  be  the 
of  deriving  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  the 
area  of  soil.  No  community  whose  every 
iber  possesses  this  art  can  ever  be  the  victim 
ipprcssion  in  any  of  its  forms.  Such  com- 
ity will  be  alike  independent  of  crowned  kings, 
ey  kings,  and  land  kings. 

'ater. — Its  Tratisjormations. — There  is  no  ma- 
1  substance  whose  transformations  are  more 
vellous,  and  whose  relations  are  more  complex 
extensive,  than  those  of  water.  A  recent 
r  says : 

You  take  in  your  hand  a  hailstone,  and  it  ra- 
y  changes  into  a  transparent  fluid,  which  gradu- 
vanishes,  only  to  reappear,  during  frosty  wea- 
in  dew-drops  upon  your  window,  where  it  re- 
es,  in  delicate  ramifications,  its  former  crystal- 
solidity.  You  place  another  under  a  bell-glass 
thrice  its  weight  of  lime,  and  it  soon  melts 
lisappears,  leaving  behind  it  four  parts  instead 
hree,  of  perfectly  dry  earth.  You  subject  an 
to  chemical  analysis,  and  find  it  but  a  corabi- 
on  of  flint  and  water,  the  latter  being  to  the 
ler  as  one  to  nine.  Of  the  alum,  the  carbonate 
oda  and  the  soap  which  you  purchase  of  your 
er,  the  first  contains  forty-five,  the  second 
y-four,  and  the  third,  from  seventy  to  seventy- 
and  a  half  parts  of  solidified  water.  The 
field  which  you  plow  contains  a  ton  of  water 
very  three  tons  of  soil ;  nay,  the  very  air  which 
ale  in  ordinary  weather  holds  diffused 
ughout  every  cubic  foot  of  its  bulk  fully  five 
ns  of  rarefied  water,  which  no  more  wets  the 
than  the  solidified  water  wets  the  lime  or  the 

which  it  is  absorbed." 
f  beef-steak  be  strongly  pressed  between  two 
ts  of  blotting  paper,  it  will  yield  nearly  four- 
is  of  its  own  weight  of  water:  while  the  csperi- 
its  of  Berzelius  and  Ualton  prove  that  of  the 
lan  frame,  not  excepting  the  bones,  one-fourth 
solid  matter,  the  rest  being  water.  Dalton 
id,  by  experiments  on  his  own  person,  that  five- 
hs  of  the  food  taken  day  by  day  to  repair  the 


human  frame  is  also  water.  Of  potatoes,  again, 
no  less  than  75  per  cent,  is  water,  and  of  turnips, 
at  least  90 — a  fact  which,  as  has  been  remarked, 
"  explains  the  small  inclination  of  turnip-fed  eattlu 
and  sheep  for  drink." 

The  Moo?i's  Surface. — Professor  Phillips,  of 
England,  in  the  course  of  some  recent  remarks  be- 
fore the  British  Association,  on  the  lunar  moun- 
tains, said  that  daily  experience  showed  that  the 
more  the  telescopic  power  was  increased,  the  less 
circular  appeared  the  lunar  crater,  and  the  less 
smooth  the  surface  of  the  moon.  All  was  sharp 
and  irritated, — a  perfect  representation  of  its  past 
history.  On  the  much  mooted  question  as  to  there 
being  traces  of  the  action  of  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  as  now  presented  to  us,  the  professor 
said  that  one  time  he  believed  there  was  no  trace 
of  water  to  be  seen,  but  he  confessed  that  more  re- 
cent observations,  particularly  those  made  with 
Lord  Kosse's  telescope  shook  his  belief  in  that  op 
nion.  Professor  Phillips  also  commented  upon  the 
continually  growing  exactness  with  which  the  tele 
scope  was  applied  to  thedelineationof  lunarscenery, 
which,  to  inferior  instruments,  appearing  smooth 
and  even,  revealed  itself  to  more  powerful  scrutiny 
as  altogether  uneven,  mostly  rugged  land,  deeply 
cut  by  chasms,  and  soaring  into  angular  pinnacks. 
The  so-called  seas,  under  this  scrutiny,  appear  des- 
titute of  water,  and  their  surface,  under  low  angles 
of  incident  light,  becomes  roughened  with  little 
points  aud  minute  craters. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH 


The  tragic  events  connected  with  the  attempt  re- 
cently made  bj  John  Brown  and  his  associates  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  have  excited  a  painful  interest  in 
the  public  mind  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  giving  rise  to  diverse  feelings,  and 
leading  to  very  objectionable  acts  and  expressions 
on  the  part  of  many,  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  passion  rather  than  by 
those  of  truth  and  soberness.  Some  laud  the  course 
pursued  by  them  as  being  the  impulse  of  virtue, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  deluded ;  while  others 
stigmatize  it,  in  the  bitterest  language,  as  the  fruit 
of  shameless  guilt. 

Comparatively  little  known  as  he  was  before,  and 
that  little  not  greatly  to  his  credit,  the  course  pur- 
sued towards  him  and  his  coadjutors,  has  made  the 
leader  aud  master  spirit  of  this  insurrection  an  his- 
torical character ;  and  however  much  his  conduct 
must  be  disapproved  or  denounced,  yet  even  those 
who  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  he  has  deservedly  met 
a  premature  and  violent  death,  admit  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  temper,  manner,  and  courage  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  his  whole  bearing,  under  the 
most  painful  and  exciting  circumstances,  as  dis- 
criminating him  from  the  class  of  common  men. 

Judging  from  the  course  he  is  represented  to 
have  pursued  in  the  bloody  scenes  enacted  within 
the  last  four  years  in  Kansas,  and  from  the  fact 
that,  after  months  of  scheming  and  preparation,  he 
commenced  the  attempt, — with  full  hope  of  success, 
— to  overturn  the  government,  and  liberate  the 
slaves  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  but  twenty- 
two  men,  white  and  black;  together  with  the  clearly 
ascertained  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity 
existing  in  his  family,  we  think  there  can  hardly 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  that,  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  his  mind  dwelt  with  a  morbid  sensitive- 
ness and  constancy,  converting  his  perceptions  and 
conceptions  respecting  it  into  a  hallucination,  and 


deranging,  more  or  less,  his  reasoning  upon  it ;  for 
which  it  would  have  been  far  more  rational,  as  well 
as  christian,  to  have  placed  him  under  curative 
treatment  in  a  hospital,  than  to  subject  him  to  the 
dread  penalty  for  treason  and  murder. 

How  strikingly  do  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  melancholy  outbreak,  illustrate  the  folly 
and  danger  of  men  who  never  have  known  what  it 
was  to  have  their  own  spirits  liberated  from  the 
dominion  of  their  passions,  aud  brought  under  tho 
government  of  divine  grace,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  character  and  function  of  reformers,  and 
undertaking  to  eradicate  or  put  down  a  social  evil 
so  wide  .spread  as  is  Slavery  in  these  United  States, 
involving,  as  it  does,  in  its  various  ramifications, 
the  interests,  the  prejudices,  and  the  educational 
bias  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  having 
equal  rights  and  equal  zeal  with  themselves.  Tho 
present  inflamed  aud  dangerous  condition  of  tho 
public  mind  on  this  subject,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  more  attributable  to  the  bold  and  iuiquitiouu 
demands  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  than  to  the  in- 
discreet and  menacing  tone  of  many  who  have  ob- 
tained the  car  of  the  multitude,  and  addressed 
them  in  strains  much  better  calculated  to  inflame 
their  passions  and  betray  them  into  unjustifiable 
measures,  than  to  guide  them  into  a  safe  and  right 
way  to  meet  aud  remove  the  evil  that  now  threatens 
the  integrity  of  our  government.  Unaccustomed  to 
have  their  own  feelings  subjected  to  control,  such 
declaimers,  when  placed  under  exciting  circum- 
stances, are  easily  betrayed  into  excesses  that  leave 
them  no  longer  masters  of  their  language,  and  they 
rush  into  unfounded  accusations  and  extravagant 
commendations,  ignorant,  or  perhaps  regardless,  of 
the  mischievous  consequences  that  may  follow. 

How  deplorable  is  the  consideration  that  so 
many  lives  have  already  been  sacrificed  in  the  mad 
scheme  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  nearly  all 
who  remain  of  the  twenty-two  who  actively  cm- 
barked  in  it,  are  merely  awaiting  its  fatal  issue 
from  the  hands  of  those  against  whom  their  con- 
spiracy was  contrived  and  initiated.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  crimes,  they  are  deeply  to  be  felt  for.  Tho 
punishment  of  death  to  which  they  are  condemned, 
shows  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are  not  yet  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  but  tho 
wrong  and  violence  they  have  committed  are  not 
to  be  defended  or  palliated  because  some  or  all  of 
them,  like  Saul  when  making  havoc  of  the  Church, 
may  have  thought  they  "  verily  did  God's  ser- 
vice." 

We  sincerely  desire  that  a  decided  protest  against 
the  whole  system  of  slavery,  may  be  borne  by  every 
one  convinced  of  the  enormity  of  its  evils,  and  a 
firm  stand  maintained  against  its  attempted  en- 
croachments, whether  under  the  legislation  of  tho 
general  government,  or  by  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Free  States  ;  but  past  experi- 
ence proves  that  nothing  can  make  these  so  effec- 
tual, as  the  christian  spirit  in  which  they  are  sup- 
ported and  enforced.  The  great  object  to  be  at- 
tained should  ever  be  to  convince  and  convert  tho 
slaveholders ;  and  this,  we  believe,  cannot  be  effec- 
tually accomplished,  unless  the  hearts  of  speakers 
and  actors  are  measurably  influenced  towards  them, 
by  that  love  which  recognizes  their  claims  to  brother- 
hood and  to  be  treated  with  perfect  fairness  and 
kind  regard. 

Notwithstanding  the  bluster  and  defiance  so 
loudly  sounded  forth  fKom  the  South,  we  believe 
that  slavery  is  now  battling  on  its  last  defences. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  there,  who,  from  their 
continued  association  with  those  indulging  the  same 
feelings,  and  entertaining  the  same  views  as  them- 
selves, are  accustomed  to  hear  nothing  but  tiie 
echo  of  their  own  sentiments,  and  those  sentiments 
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beiDg,  as  they  suppose,  inseparably  connected  with 
the  stability  of  their  social  and  domestic  system, 
prompt  them  to  stifle  and  to  endeavour  to  bar  out 
many  truths  which  their  follow  men,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  have  long  since  arrived 
at,  and  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  operation  of 
those  principles   of  liberty  and  right,  which   are 
working  out  the  emancipation  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.   But  there  are  many  more,  we  believe,  who  see 
that  it  is  folly  on  the  part  of  the  South,  to  expect 
that  the  bght  of  Truth,— which  has  shown  the 
wrong  and  the  consequent  evil  effects,  of  so  much 
that  the  world  once  admitted  and  approved,— can 
be  shut  out  or  extinguished  among  them ;    or  be 
prevented  from  displaying  in  their  true  forms  and 
proportions,  the  abhorrent  crimes  and  misery  that 
not  only  heretofore  have  been  harboured  within 
their  servile  system,  but  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  its  fundamental  organization ;  without  which  it 
never  has   and  never  will  exist.     Hence  they  feel 
that  the  days  of  slavery  are  numbered.     Subjected 
to  an  unceasing  though  vague  anxiety,  and  har- 
rassed  with  fears  of  undefined  but  impending  evils, 
they  are  urged  by  them  to  add  to  one  supposed 
security  after  another,  and  to  resort  to  every  expe- 
dient within  their  command,  which  may  repress 
the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  slaves  or  their  friends, 
and  allay  their  own  apprehensions.     Other  causes 
contributing  to  the  same  end  are  also  at  work,  over 
which  they  can  exercise  no  more  control  than  they 
can  over  the  laws  that  regulate  the  outward  ele- 
ments ;  so  that  if  sectional  jealousy  and  ambition 
could  be  allayed,  the  clamor  of  selfish  politicians 
hushed,  and  a  calm  obtained  in  which  the  voice  of 
reason  and  human  kindness  would  be  allowed  to 
make  itself  heard,  we  think  a  great  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  and  slaveholding  states  would 
soon  be  apparent.    It  should  be  the  effort  of  every 
good  citizen  to  bring  such  a  state  of  things  to  pass. 


dictatorial  powers  of  the  Eiccutive  for  another  year. 
The  government  has  brought  t'urward  a  bill  to  malie 
persons  who  promote  revolntiou^personally  responsible 
the  injury  caused  thereby.  Business  at  Valparaiso 
jvas  in  a  state  of  great  stagnation.     Several  failures  had 


SUJIJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EnROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Elevi 


Letters  of  invitation  from  the  FrencU  government  lu 
the  Powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  tlie  Congress,  are  reported  to  have 
been  dispatched.  The  seat  of  the  Congress  would  pro- 
bably be  Paris,  the  governments  of  Russia  and  Austria 
having  signified  a  preference  for  that  city.  If  the  invi- 
tation is  responded  to  by  the  parties  addressed,  the  fol- 
lowing nations  will  be  represented  in  it,  viz. :  Russia, 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Sardinia,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  and  French  press 
relations  between  the  two  countries  was  calculated  to 
produce  mutual  irritation,  and  promote  hostile  feelings 
on  each  side.  A  warlike  article  in  the  London  Times 
of  the  15th  had  produced  a  great  sensation  in  France 
The  Paris  journals,  generally,  say  that  the  views  set 
forth  are  exaggerations,  and  that  the  unfriendly  feeling 
of  the  French,  if  any  exists,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  British  press.  The  French  prefects  have 
however  received  directions  to  request  the  French  jour- 
nals to  be  more  circumspect  in  their  language  towards 
England. 

The  Spaniards  were  continuing  their  preparations  for 
tlie  invasion  of  Morocco,  and  were  expected  to  land 
40,000  men  in  that  country  early  this  month.  It  was 
feared  the  invasion  would  lead  to  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Christians  in  Morocco.  Many  of  them  were  escapinf 
from  the  country.  Two  British  war  steamers  had  sue 
ceeded  in  bringing  off  three  hundred  and  fifty  Christiat 
fugitives.  The  protest  of  the  Moorish  government  against 
the  conduct  of  Spain  in  declaring  war,  is  published.  It 
asserts  that  the  demands  of  Spain  in  each  instance,  upon 
being  conceded,  were  followed  by  increased  pretensions  ; 
and  also  Morocco  protests  against  Spain  because  that  on 
three  occasions  she  paid  no  attention  to  ker  engage- 
ments, and  declared  war  without  legitimate  notice. 

The  British  Society  of  Arts  have  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment for  a  great  international  exhibition  in  London,  in 
1862.  They  propose  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  of  £250,- 
000.     Consols,  95J. 

Chili. — In  consequence  of  the  late  political  disturb- 
ances, the  Congress  has  voted  to  continue  the  prcsen' 


Mexico.  —  The  Constitutionalists  have  suffered  an 
erwhelraing  defeat  at  Queretaro.  Thirty-one  pieces 
of  cannon  were  taken,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  General  Alvarez  and  an  American 
officer,  the  latter  of  whom  was  shot,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  Minister.  It  was  reported  that  a 
compromise  between  the  contending  factions  had  been 
proposed.  Juarez  to  be  Provisional  President  of  Mexico, 
the  Constitution  of  Jalapa  to  be  restored,  and  the  laws 
con^S5ating  church  property  to  be  annulled. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  first  session  of  the 
thirty-sixth  Congress  commenced  on  the  5th  inst.     A 
12  o'clock  the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  ihe  Vice 
President,  and  forty-eight  Senators  answered  to  the  roll 
call.     The  customary  resolutions  were  adopted  inform' 
ing  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  the  President,  that 
the  Senate  had  organized,  and  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
business.     Mason,  of  Virginia,  submitted  a  resolu  ' 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
facts   attending  the  late  invasion   and   seizure    of  the 
armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.     The  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Clerk  of  the  last  Cougress,  and 
231  members  answered  to  their  names,  there  being  seven 
absent.     The  first  attempt  to  elect  a  Speaker  failed,  and 
the  House  adjourned  to  the  next  day.     As  the  members 
are  divided  into  three  or  more  parties,  neither  of  which 
can  command  a  majority  of  the  whole,  it   is  probable 
that  some  difficulty  and  delay  may  occur  in  choosing  the 
necessary  officers. 

The  Harper's  Ferry  Tragedy. — This  deplorable  attempt 
of  a  few  fanatical  men  to  excite  servile  insurrection,  has 
produced  much  irritation  and  a  deep  feeling  of  resent- 
ment in  the  Southern  States,  which  threatens  to  affect 
most  injuriously  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Congress 
John  Brown  was  executed,  in  accordance  with  his  sen- 
tence, on  the  2d  inst. 

Philadelphia.— }Ao\:\.!i\\\.j  last  week,  192.  On  the  3d 
inst.,  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  Blockley  Almshou; 
was  2685  ;  at  the  same  time  last  year  the  number  was 
2662  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Eleventh  month 
as  47J  degrees,  which  is  nearly  3J  degrees  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  ihirty-four  years-  The  lowest 
of  the  thermometer  was  28,  and  the  highest  68  degrees- 
Amount  of  rain  as  ascertained  by  the  gauge  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  was  3.82  inches. 

Cold  al  Ihe  South.— Un  the  13th  ult.,  the  weather 
which  had  previously  been  mild  in  Mississippi  and  ad- 
jacent States,  suddenly  changed,  and  became  very  cold, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  three  persons  who  went 
out  hunting,  lost  their  way  in  the  woods,  and  were 
frozen  to  death  when  discovered.  It  is  stated  that  the 
hoar  frost  was  so  heavy  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
snow. 

American  Tobacco  in  France.-— The  Washington  Con- 
stitution compiles  from  recent  French  statistical  reports, 
a  comparative  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  by 
the  French  government  on  one  of  our  leading  staples 
(tobacco)  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  years  1859 
1858,  1857.  The  amount  for  the  nine  months  of  1859 
is  §26,331,200;  for  1858,  §26,087,800,  and  for  1857  it 
was  $25,444,600. 

Miscellaneous.—The  Wheat  Crop  of  France.— The  ex 
ports  of  wheat  from  France  for  the  year  ending  in  the 
"•  hlh  month  last,  were  30,000,000  bushels  out 
crop  estimated  at  200,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  ...., 
not  more  than  an  average  one,  and  the  exports  were 
.bout  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  products.  The  largest 
quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the  Jnited  States  in 
one  year,  was  32,000,000. 

Robert  Stephenson,  the  great  railway  engineer,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  railway 
lines  in  whose  construction  he  had  been  officially  en- 
gaged, was  about  £800,000,000  sterling. 

Postage.  Stami's. — According  to  the  London  papers,  the 
annual  demand  for  penny  postage  stamps  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  a  little  short  of  five  hundred  millions.  lu  order 
to  supply  this  demand,  the  daily  manufacture  must  aver- 
age about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand — no  very 
easy  task,  and  only  feasible  through  the  aid  of  steam 
and  machinery. 

Subterranean  Forests.— The  Racine  (Wisconsin)  Ad- 
vocate states,  that  in  digging  for  water,  in  sloughs, 
throughout  the  whole  town  of  Yorkville,  Racine  county 
traces'of  dense  tamarisk  forests  are  found,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  leaning  direction,  their  tops  towards  the  south- 
east, as  tliough  some  mighty  flood  had  suddenly  over 
whelmed  them. 

Marine  Losses  for  Ihe  Eleventh  month. — The  marine 


losses  for  the  past  month  have  been  unusually  sevei : 
more  so,  it  is  alleged,  than  for  forty  years  past.  T  j 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  sUtes  them  as  follow  I 
steamers,  56  ships,  37  barks,  19  brigs,  34  achoone  j 
The  value  of  the  vessels  and  freights  is  stated  at  $3,20  ' 
that  of  the  cargoes,  $6,543,100;  making  an  a< 
gregate  of  $9,746,260  I  These  are  the  losses,  so  far  . 
known,  but  it  is  feared  that  when  the  amount  of 'tj  S* 

ses  on  the  British  coasts  is  ascertained,  the  sum  »i 
fully  reach  $12,000,000. 

Icebergs  in  the  South  Pacifc— The  ship  Uncowah, ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  New  York,  reports  that  ont, 
9th  of  Eighth  month,  when  about  fifty-five  miles  soul! 
west  of  Cape  Horn,  she  fell  in  with  a  number  of  iceber 
the  largest  of  which  was  about  eight  miles  in  leng 
and  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  huge  mass  mi 
probably  have  been  immersed  in  the  ocean  nearly  t 
thousand  feet. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Smith  Upton,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  and  for  Pi 
Upton,  A.  M.  Underbill,  Mary  Wing,  and  Esther  Gria 
$2  each,  vol.  33,  and  Phebe  Griffin,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  I 
Hulet  Bedell,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  34,  Judith  Haviland,  $2, 
27,  vol-  33  ;  from  Jesse  Cope,  Pa.,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  S 
from  Henry  Kuowles,  agt-,  N-  Y.,  for  B.  R.  Knowl 
Robt.  Knowles,  Jos.  Collins,  D.  Peckham,  and  D.  Xa 
;,  $2  each,  vol.  33  ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mi: 
and  for  J.  &  S.  Tucker  and  Benj.  Tucker,  $2  each,  t 
33;  from  T.  W.Miller,  Pa.,  $5;  from  Asa  Garret;^ 
agt.,  0.,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  33,  for  Asa  Branson,  $4.  vols. . 
and  33  ;  from  H.  Hazard,  fur  Benj.  Hazard,  R.  I.,  $1,, 
26,  vol.  33  ;  from  Wm.  Wright,  C.  W.,  $5,  vols.  32  a 
33  and  postage.  I 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Suitable  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  char 
Boys'  School  on  Penn  avenue,  under  the  ca 
School  Corporation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Charles  Yar 
SEPH  Rakestraw,  David  Scull,  Thomas  Evans,  o 

LIAM    BeTTLE. 

Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1859. 


■1 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIEN   *: 
FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CH1LDRE^ 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  A.=sociation  has  been 
pointed  to  be  held  on  Second-day  evening,  12th  inst. 
half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859.  Edwd.  Richie,  Cl^rl 

KOTICE. 
A  Suit.able  Friend  and   his  Wife  are^  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Tow 

f  the  Fourth  month  next.  . 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made  t 
Charles  Dow.xisg,  Downiiigtown  P.  0. 
Aarox  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  0. 
Joshua  Pcsev,  Londongrove  P.  0. 
Joel  Ev.vns,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.   |^^ 
Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1859. 

I 
FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESS.-VSSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carr.' 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  mav  be  made  to 

Ebe.sezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  O.,  Chester  O 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  (. 
Joel  Evaxs,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
.  23d,  1850. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  N.  Sixth  sti 
on  Third-day,  6th  inst.,  Jo.seph  Claukson  Grik 

H.  Griffith,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  and  Mari 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Dilks,  of  this  city 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Third  month.  1859,  at  JamesU 
R.  I.,  formerly  of  South  Kingston,  Bb.njamin  Hazari 
the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  firm  believer  and  suppc 
of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friend: 

,  at   Brandywine  Mills,  Delaware,  on  the 

last  month,  AxN  W.  Tatnall,  daughter  of  Joscj 
nail,  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age 
mington  .Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  A  M'KLROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Baui 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Raindrops. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

[t  is  another  general  law  in  hygrometry  that  the 
of  rain  decreases  as  we  leave  the  shores  of  a 
itinent  and  travel  into  the  interior,  because  we 
continually  receding  from  the  great  nursery  of 
)our.  For  the  same  reason  the  western  coast  of 
island  receives  a  more  liberal  soaking  than  the 
tern :  the  huge  Atlantic  producing  a  larger 
ount  of  vapour  than  the  petty  German  Ocean. 
North  Shields  the  fall  is  twenty-five  inches  in 
year  ;  at  Coniston,  on  the  opposite  shore,  though 
learly  the  same  latitude,  it  is  elt;hty-fivo  inches, 
wore  than  thrice  as  much.  The  tears  annually 
d'  by  the  sky  in  the  oriental  half  of  Great 
tain  attain  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  inches  only, 
1st  in  the  other  moiety  of  the  kingdom  they  are 
iged  at  fifty  or  fifty-five  inches. 
In  a  mountainous  region  the  preeipitation  of 
isture  increases  from  the  plain  to  the  peak.  Why 
Iocs  so  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
me  ascribe  the  result  to  the  low  temperature  of 
hills;  others  treat  it  as  a  mechanical  conse- 
nce  arising  from  the  arrest  of  the  vapours  ;  but 
Rowcll  seems  to  look  upon  the  rocky  spires  as 
at  lightning-rods  which  plunder  the  clouds  of 
ir  electricity,  and  compel  the  watery  globules 
sink  by  depriving  them  of  their  sustaiuiiig  ele- 
nt.  Ec  this  as  it  may,  the  mists  which  wrap 
msolves  round  the  heads  of  the  hills  are  phe- 
iiena  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  lachrymose 
te  of  craggy  spots  lias  been  tested  by  repeated 
servations.  Thus,  in  the  year  18.54,  whilst  the 
luds  deposited  about  twenty  inches  of  moisture 
Durham,  twenty-five  at  Leeds,  thirty-one  at  Car- 
le, and  thirty-four  at  Liverpool,  the  quantity 
ich  tumbled  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Lake 
strict  amounted  to  eighty-seven  inches  for  But- 
•mere,  one  hundred  and  nine  for  Wastdale  Head, 
e  hundred  and  twenty-one  for  Grasmere,  and 
t  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  for  Seath- 
lite  in  Borrowdale.  The  latter  place,  there- 
re,  received  from  seven  to  eight  times  as  copious 
dousing  as  the  staid  old  city  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
ill  these  British  outpourings  are  far  inferior  to 
e  furious  downfalls  of  Hindostan.  Colonel  Sykes 
ports  that  at  Malcolmpait,  on  the  Mahabuleshwar 


Hills,  the  annual  evacuation  of  rain  from  the  atmo- 
sphere is  three  hundred  and  two  inches,  and  that 
at  Cherraponjie,  in  the  Cossya  Hills,  it  amounted, 
in  1851,  to  the  astounding  quantity  of  six  hundred 
and  ten  inches,  or  fifty  feet  ton  inches !  Singularly 
enough,  too,  a  slight  difference  in  locality  will 
.sometimes  produce  a  great  difference  in  humidity. 
There  is  a  farmhouse,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Ennersdale  Lake,  at  which  there  falls  only  half  as 
much  rain  as  descends  at  the  lake  itself.  Even 
forests  have  their  influence  in  drawing  out  the 
moisture  from  the  air,  for,  when  extensive  woods 
have  been  reduced  or  destroyed,  as  at  Marseilles, 
a  notable  decline  in  humidity  has  ensued.  It  is  also 
an  interesting,  and  to  many  may  seem  a  paradoxi- 
cal fact,  that  rain  appears  to  increase  in  quantity 
as  it  approaches  the  earth  ;  so  that,  if  a  series  of 
pluviometers  were  stationed  at  various  elevations, 
as  if  on  the  staves  of  a  ladder,  the  lowest  would 
exhibit  a  greater  charge  than  the  highest.  There 
is,  in  fact,  generally  more  rain  at  the  foot  of  a 
tower  than  at  its  top.  Nor  is  the  difference  trifling; 
for,  whilst  one  of  Dr.  Heberden's  gauges  on  the 
roof  of  Westminster  Abbey  indicated  a  fall  of  12.099 
inches,  another  at  the  base  showed  a  depth  of 
22.608,  or  nearly  twice  as  much. 

In  similar  experiments  by  Professor  Phillips  and 
Mr.  Grey,  at  York  Minster,  a  deposit  of  14.903 
inches  was  chronicled  at  a  height  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  feet,  whilst  2.5.706  inches  of  fluid  were 
found  in  a  gauge  on  the  ground.  A  difference  in 
altitude  of  seventy  yards  thus  made  a  difference  of 
seventy  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  rain.  To  explain 
this  curious  circumstance  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  drops,  which  are  exceedingly  small  at  the 
commencement  of  their  journey  from  the  cloud,  are 
augmented  by  the  condensation  of  vapour,  or  that 
they  pick  up  moisture  as  they  tumble  through  the 
humid  strata  they  must  necessarily  traverse.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  quantity  of 
rain  precipitated  in  any  particular  region  may  be 
great,  whilst  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  compara- 
ively  limited.  Within  the  tropics,  where  the 
clouds  are  most  prodigal  in  their  effusions,  there  are 
regular  seasons  of  dryness,  when  the  natives  can- 
not reasonably  expect  any  showers ;  but  in  the 
temperate  zones,  an  almanac-maker  might  book 
one  for  any  day  in  the  calendar  without  appearing 
to  violate  a  single  meteorological  law.  In  England 
it  seems  that  you  ought  to  be  waterproof  on  an  ave- 
rage for  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  ;  in  the  Netherlands  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  ;  and  in  the  east  of  Ireland  for  two 
hundred  and  eight.  In  other  words,  it  rains  every 
other  day  with  u-,  whilst  in  Siberia  it  rains  only 
one  in  six  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Syria,  about  one 
in  seven.  High  as  this  estimate  may  appear,  we 
have  particular  places  in  our  Island  where  it  is  far 
exceeded.  There  is  Manchester,  for  example.  What 
a  terrible  city  is  that  for  people  who  love  fine 
weather  and  brilliant  sunshine  !  For  six  days  in 
the  week  it  is  reputed  to  be  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly drizzle;  and  though  there  may  be  much 
malice  in  the  as.sertion,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
place  is  excessively  addicted  to  sky-weeping.     Its 
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atmosphere  is  generally  dripping  with  grimy  tears, 
and  the  streets  are  lavishly  laved  with  a  strong 
solution  of  soot. 

Sometimes,  however,  showers  of  an  anoraaloas 
description  have  been  known  to  fall  Our  agricul- 
turist would  look  rather  blank  if  he  discovered 
that  his  rain  was  salt.  Not  wishing  his  farm  to  be 
put  in  pickle,  he  would  decidedly  object  to  a  pre- 
cipitatiou  of  Ijrine.  When  such  cases  have  occur- 
red, the  trees  have  been  found  whitened  by  the 
crystals,  and  the  herbage  had  become  so  pungent 
that  the  cattle  would  not  touch  it  until  compelled 
hy  hunger  ;  and  though  there  could  be  no  difiiculty 
in  ascribing  the  origin  of  these  saline  particles  to 
the  sea,  whence  they  had  doubtless  been  whirled 
by  high  winds,  yet  a  storm  of  chloride 
has  been  experienced  in  Suffolk,  at 
twenty  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Or  what  would  our  farmer  say  to  a  shower  of 
ashes  or  dust?  In  Zetland,  a  dark  powder  was 
once  rained  from  the  heavens,  and  grimed  the 
faces  of  the  people  as  if  it  were  lampblack.  Heavy 
drizzles  of  sand  or  ashes,  the  former  whi.-ked  from 
the  desert,  the  latter  ejected  from  some  volcano, 
have  frequently  been  encountered  at  sea ;  and  so 
thickly  has  the  material  strewn  the  decks  of  pass- 
ing vessels  that  it  was  necessary  to  shovel  it  away 
like  snow.  The  dust-storms  of  India  are  quaint 
productions.  "  The  sky  is  clear,"  says  —  Bad- 
derley,  "  and  not  a  breath  moving ;  presently  a  low 
black  cloud  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  which  you  are 
surprised  you  did  not  ob.servc  before;  a  few  seconds 
have  passed,  and  the  cloud  has  half  filled  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  now  there  is  no  time  to  lose, — it  is  a 
dust-storm,  and  helter-skelter  every  one  rushes 
to  get  into  the  house  in  order  to  escape  being 
caught  in  it."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  revolving  spout  or 
shower,  with  dust  for  its  burden  instead  of  water. 

As  little  would  the  gentleman  bo  pleased  with  a 
fall  of  "  sulphur."  Yellow  rains  have  happened  in 
certain  quarters  of  Europe;  and  from  the  colour 
of  the  substance  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which 
it  inflamed, — matches,  it  is  said,  having  been  pro- 
duced by  its  means  in  Germany, — the  good  people 
assumed  that  it  must  needs  consist  of  genuine 
brimstone.  These  effusions,  however,  arc  now 
known  to  be  botanical.  The  pollen  of  the  flowers 
of  the  pine,  birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  is  a  light, 
yellow  material,  which  may  be  easily  tran'-portcJ 
liy  the  breezes,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  gam- 
boge shower. 

Jlore  appalling  still  arc  the  red  rains,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  blood.  Imagine  the  consterna- 
tion of  weak-minded  people  in  the  palmy  days  of 
superstition,  when  there  was  a  witch  in  every  ham- 
let, and  a  spectre  attached  to  every  hall,  if  the 
heavens  began  to  distil  gore  !  In  the  year  1608, 
great  red  drops  were  observed  upon  the  wall.s  of 
various  buildings  at  Aix  and  the  vicinity  ;  and  the 
event  so  shook  the  nerves  of  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  very  husbandmen  ran  from  the  fields  in  order  to 
escape  the  sanguinary  shower,  believing  that  it  must 
have  originated  with  Satan, orsome  of  his  myrmidons 
at  least.  Peiresc  scrutinized  the  marvellous  occur- 
rence with  some  care,  and  found  that  it  was  due  to 
a  butterfly,  which,  on  passing  from  the  chrysalis 
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state,  discharged  a  ruddy  substance  not  very  dis- 
similar ill  appearauce  to  blood.  In  other  instances 
of  red  rain,  the  peculiar  hue  has  been  traced  to 
infusoria,  or  to  the  minute  cells  of  certain  vegetables. 
The  red  snow  in  the  mountain  regions  is  tinged 
with  t\\Q  Hcemutococcus  nivalis;  the  green  snow 
with  the  Protococciis  viriilis. 

Perhaps,  however,  our  farmer  might  be  better 
pleastd  if  the  skies  were  to  secrete  a  sort  of  "  but- 
ter !"  Such  was  the  case,  we  are  assured,  in  many 
parts  of  Munster  and  Leinster  in  the  year  1695-6. 
Aeeordiin'  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  substance 
was  so  called  from  its  consistency  and  colour,  being 
soft,  chuiimy,  and  of  a  dark  yellow;  it  fell  in 
lumps,  often  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  finger ;  the 
cattle  did  not  reject  it,  but  fed  in  the  fields  where 
it  lay ;  and  country  people  who  had  sore  heads 
anointed  them  with  it,  declaring  that  it  healed 
them.  This  greasy  exudation  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  clieniically  elaborated  in  the  air, 
though  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  an 
animal  product,  like  the  honey-dew  excreted  by 
certain  insects. 


For  "The  Friend." 

We  give  the  following  a  place  in  our  columns  at 
the  request  of  its  author. — Ed.  Friend. 

I  was  encouraged  by  several  experienced  Friends, 
a  few  years  since,  to  print  a  small  tract  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  but  I  did  not  then  see  my 
way  to  proceed  far  in  the  distribution  of  it.  The 
present  state  of  the  public  mind  appears  to  me  to 
call  for  the  dissemination  of  something  of  its  im- 
port, and  I  offer  it  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

The  doctrine  of  the  universal  and  saving  light  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  by  William  Penn,  in  his  account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  this  religious  Society, 
as  "  the  corner-stone  of  their  fabric,"  the  root  of 
the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines,  which  grew  and 
branched  out  of  it." 

This  doctrine,  I  believe,  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  tract  in  Scripture  language.  It  overthrows 
equally  the  arguments  of  those  professing  chris- 
tians, \Yho  advocate  the  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  of  those  who  would  encourage  rash 
or  violent  measures  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
in  our  Southern  States.  S.  E. 

TO    TDE    CITIZEN'S    OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

A  Flcajor  the  GosjkI  Schnnejor  the  Abolulon  oj 
Slavery. 
"lie  is  a  frcemnn  whom  the  Truth  makes  free  and  all 
are  slaves  beside." 

Citizens  of  the  North.  —  "  He,  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,"  has  in  his  unsearchable  wis- 
dom given  to  individuals  various  degrees  of  light 
and  power,  to  be  employed  to  his  glory  and  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow  men.  "  Blessed  is  that  servant 
uhom  his  Lord  wheu  he  conicth  shall  find  so  do- 
Yet  all  arc  objects  of  his  love  and  care.  He 
gave  his  Sou  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  all,  and  he 
gives  to  all  a  manifestation  of  his  grace  and  light, 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son,  1  Cor.  x.  4 — xii.  7,  the  Com- 
forter who  teaches  all  things.  And  thoie  who  love 
his  appearing  and  "  feel  alter  him,''  waiting  for 
him  "in  the  way  of  his  judgments,"  shall  "find 
him.*' — Acts  svii.  27.  And  "  in  his  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  are  pleasures 
forevermore."  "  All  things  shall  work  together 
for  good"  to  them  who  are  faithful  in  that  which 
is  entrusted  to  their  charge,  "  for  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God." — Rom.  ii.  10,  11. 

The  heart  of  the  unregenerate  "  man  is  deceit- 


ful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who 
can  know  it  ?"  We  "  were  all  by  nature  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath  even  as  others,"  "  foolish,  disobe- 
dient, deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures, 
living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one 
another." — Jer.  xvii.  9.     Eph.  ii.  3.     Tit.  iii.  3. 

"  Whosoever  comniitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of 
sin."  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  lite  through  Jesus  ChrLst  our  Lord." 
He  is  the  Yv'ord,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God,  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  to  as 
many  as  receive  Him,  He  giveth  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His 
name."  "  The  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion, hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  "  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous."  "  That  as  sin  hath 
reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign 
through  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." — Tit.  ii.  12.  Rom.  v.  19,  21. 
'■^  If  the  Son  tlierefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed." — John  viii.  36. 

Believers  sorrow  more  for  the  sins  of  oppressors 
than  for  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed. 

Those  who  yield  themselves  to  the  power  of  sin 
and  Satan,  know  not  how  great  is  their  own  bond- 
age, nor  how  far  they  are  agents  of  the  most  cruel 
of  all  task  masters;  such  know  not  how  to  advance 
the  cause  of  righteousness,  but  if  they  endeavour  to 
do  so  should  remember  the  injunction  and  the  pro- 
mise, "  Thou  hypocrite  !  first  cast  out  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  sbalt  thou  see  clearly, 
to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye,"  lest 
they  should  find  in  a  day  to  come,  that  they  have 
persecuted  the  true  church,  and  that  it  is  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  for  them. 

Every  '■'■Northern  abolitionisf  should  prove 
JuDisclf  and  know  uJieihcr  the  inoportion  which 
eternity  bears  to  time,  is  not  the  2}roport.ion  be- 
tween his  own  botidage  aiid  tlmt  of  many  negro 
slaves  at  tlie  South. 

"  There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few." — 1  Saml.  xiv.  6.  It  is  not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  his  Spirit  that  his 
work  can  be  done,  and  those  who  desire  to  do  it, 
should  remember  the  apostolic  caution,  "  Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  for 
what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unright- 
eousness? and  what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness?  And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with 
an  infidel?"— 2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15. 

Bluch  of  the  sectional  animosity  which  now  pre- 
vails, has  been  caused  by  efi'orts  of  violent  men  to 
do  His  work  of  whom  it  is  declared,  "Unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty- 
God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace. 
Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste."  When  Christ  "  putteth  forth  his  own 
sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,"  "  conquering  and  to 
conquer,"  hut  all  that  come  before  him  are  "  thieves 
and  robbers."  He  did  no  violence. — Isa.  liii. 
9.  "  The  wrath  of  man  shall"  be  made  to  "  praise 
God,"  "  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh."— Psl.  Ixxvi.  10  ;  Mat.  xviii.  7. 

Citizens  of  the  South. — We  call  ourselves 
christians ;  yet  a  system  of  Irresponsible  Power  is 
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violations  of  the  commandments  of  our  Lord.     A 
system  under  which  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of 


kindred  and  affection  among  servants  are  sev 
by  their  masters,  without  hope  of  re-union  fur  ,. 
afflicted;  a  system   under   which   many   grievui 
wrongs  are  fearlessly  imposed  upon  the  helpless. 

The  institution  of  negro  slavery  in  the  Unite 
States  has  been  condemned  by  many  patriots  an 
statesmen,  and  various  and  widely  differing  schemi 
have  been  vainly  invented  by  men  for  its  removs 
For  men's  thoughts  are  not  the  Lord's  thought 
neither  are  men's  ways  the  Lord's  ways. — Isa.  Iv. : 
But  if  the  gospel  way  of  doing  that  to-day  which 
clearly  seen  to  be  the  present  duty,  and  leaving  tl 
future  to  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself, 
adopted  and  pursued,  all  difficulties  must  disa 
pear  as  mists  before  the  morning  sun. — Isa.  xxvi 
6.     Blat.  vi.  34.     Psl.  cxiv.  3,  6. 

Anticipations  of  benefit  from  great  and  sudd 
changes  in  the  circumstances  of  individuals  ai 
communities  are  often  disappointed.  "  Wisdo 
dwells  with  prudence."  The  religious  duty  ai 
the  true  interest  of  slaveholders  doubtless  requi 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  elevate  the  ment 
and  moral  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  freedom,  but  in  most  of  the  Stat(,  ,j, 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slave  popul 
tion  by  law  might  be  an  act  of  great  unkind ness 
a  large  majority  of  them. 

Yet  it  is  very  evident  that  there  are  great  abus  ^j 
of  the  power  allowed  by  law  to  slavehold 
we  ought  certainly  to  labour  for  their  remov 
both  by  the  moral  influences  of  example  and  pi 
cept  and  by  legal  /estraint,  and  thus  shall  we  1 
come  instrumental  in  hastening  the  time,  wh 
"  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  our  lar 
wasting  nor  destruction  within  our  borders,"  wL 
liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  "  to  the  captives, 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound 
—Isa.  Ix.  18— Ixi.  1. 

I  believe  that  if  the  institution  of  negro  slavei  oi 
amongst  us  is  ever  abolished  without  bloodshed 
will  be  by  the  gradual  correction  of  its  most  c 
noxious  features,  and  that  if  a  wise  and  prudi 
course  of  policy  is  adopted  and  pursued  towa 
the  slave  population,  by  the  blessing  of  Him  w 
has  said  :  "  I  will  work  and  who  shall  let  it,' 
"  the  time  appointed," — Acts  xvii.  26,  their  con 
tion  will  be  elevated  to  that  of  freemen  with( 
any  social  convulsion  or  danger  to  well  dispos 
citizens.  For  this,  IcgislatioJi  is  evidently  reqidr 
The  law  of  the  Jews  was  their  schoolmaster 
bring  them  to  Christ;  and  the  object  of  all  h 
should  be,  to  restrain  tlte  lusts  of  men,  and  tec 
tlteui  to  obey  Christ's  commandment,  "  All  thii 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  y 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and 
prophets." 

Laws  should  be  made  affording  to  slaves  se- 
rity  against  the  severance  by  their  masters  of  a 
jugal  and  parental  tics,  and  in  such  other  ri 
as  may  be  ■prudently  extended  to  them. 

North  and  South. — If  this  gospel  scheme  wl((y 
temperately  urged  by  the  citizens  of  the  Noi 
they  would  have  the  co-operation  of  pious  men 
all  sections,  and  if  it  shall  be  adopted  by  the  citiz 
of  the  South,  it  will  be  to  their  true  interest  i 
peace.  I  see  no  other  way  in  which  the  integi 
of  our  government  can  be  maintained. 

Y^et  laws  make  "  nothing  perfect."  The  d' 
is  the  prince  of  oppression,  and  his  servants  ' 
do  his  work.  Wc  have  many  instances  of  opp 
sion  and  oppressors  at  the  North,  for  "  whoso  h 
this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  h 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  conipas; 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  hit 
Men  are  but  stewards  of  that  which  is  commi 
to  their  care  by  Him  who  gives  the  command 
all,  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyse    ;. 
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d  "  except  a  man  bo  boru  again,"  be  cannot  keep 
is  commauduieut,  whatsoever  may  be  "  tlie  bounds 
his  habitation." 

"  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
arper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 

the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
!  joints  and  marrow,  and   is  a  disceruer  of  the 

ghts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  Behold,  saith 
irist,  "  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any 
in  hear  uiy  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
to  him,  and  will  sup  with  bim,  and  he  with  me." 
Vherefore  to-day  if  ye  will  hear  bis  voice,  harden 
t  your  hearts." 

'  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  pow- 

aud  will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked,"  but  "  for 

oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  the 
edy  lie  will  arise  and  set  him  in  safety  from  him 
It  pufletb  at  him." 
May  we  all  remember  the  alternative  set  before 

Lord's  chosen  people  of  olden  time.  "  If  ye  be 
lling  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
id,  but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  dc- 
ured  with  the  sword,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
th  spoken  it." — Isa.  i.  20. 

That  the  "  holy  experiment,"  commenced  by  the 
jours  of  William  Penn  and  other  good  men  may 
vcr  become  a  failure,  but  that  the  government 
d  laws  of  this  nation,  to  the  formation  of  which 
has  so  largely  contributed  may  become  more  and 
Dre  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  world,  is 

sincere  desire  of  your  fellow  citizen, 

S.  K. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  ISjG. 

Tke  Lost  A)Herican  Race. — Dr.  De  Haas  of 
rginia,  whose  discovery  of  an  inscription  in  one 

the  ancient  mounds  of  the  West,  excited  con- 
lerable  attention  in  the  arcbt«jlogical  world  a 
ar  or  two  ago,  gave  on  Saturday  evening,  in  the 
oms  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  first  of  a  series 
lectures  on  the  antiquities  of  America,  as  throw- 
<y  light  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
He  estimates  that  there  are  100,000  tumuli 
thin  the  United  States.  Their  shape  is  very 
ried,  and  they  are  smaller  and  more  numerous 

the  North  than  in  the  South.  Their  situation 
dicates  that  they  were  built  by  an  agricultural 
ople;  indeed  they  are  generally  most  numerous 

those  portions  of  the   Mississippi  Valley  which 
now  moit  thickly  settled.      In  the  lake 

n  of  Wisconsin,  there  are  some  which  are  in 
e  form  of  animals.  Most  of  these  mounds 
aces  of  sepulture,  and  with  the  skeletons  are 
metimes  found  brass  implements,  and  even  pieces 

cloth.  Some  mounds  in  the  South  and  West 
ive  been  and  arc  being  built  by  the  Indians,  but 
ey  are  diiferent  from  the  ancient  mound; 
ery  respect.  The  ancient  tumuli  are  never 
und  on  the  first  terrace  of  the  rivers,  which  Dr. 
e  Haas  supposed  to  prove  that  they  were  built 
fore  the  rivers  had  cut  their  present  channels 
e  divides  them  into  mounds  of  sepulture,  of 
crifice,  of  worship,  of  observation,  and  of  defence, 
isides  miscellaneous.  The  mounds  of  sepulture 
rely  contain  more  than  two  skeletons,  and  are 
|uare  or  ellipsoid.  The  mound  at  Grave  Creek, 
arshall  county,  Virginia,  is  unique.  It  is  70 
et  hiL'h  by  800  in  circumference,  and  covered 
itb  forest  trees.  It  was  opened  in  1833,  and  in 
16  centre  were  found  a  male  and  female  skeleton 

a  small  chamber  constructed  of  wood  and  stone, 

th  a  passage  out  towards  the  north-east.  On 
le  of  the  skeletons  were  four  copper  bracelets, 
small  stone  pebble,  containing  the  inscription 
hich  has  excited  so  much  attention,  was  lying 
by.  He  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
imuli  raised  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 


Eastern  Continent  and  those  of  this,  and  he  finds 
nearly  every  variety  upon  this  continent  which  we 
know  were  built  upon  the  other.  The  mounds  of 
sacrifice  are  raised  platforms.  Dr.  De  Haas  ex- 
hibited a  large  number  of  articles  which  he  had 
found  in  altar  mounds.  In  some  of  these,  charred 
skeletons  are  found,  which  suggest  human  burnt 
offerings;  one  such  skeleton  had  its  skull  fractured 
so  much  as  to  produce  death.  The  guard  mounds 
rarely  contain  any  remains ;  their  position  in- 
dicates their  character.  Mounds  of  observation 
command  most  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
probably  served  for  a  fire  telegraph.  The  temple 
mounds  stand  within  inclosurcs,  and  contain  no 
remains.  Mounds  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
Indians  for  deli^nce,  and  for  refuge  in  inundation. 
So,  also,  the  Indians  pile  up  heaps  of  stones  over 
their  dead.  Occasionally,  circles  of  stone  are 
found  about  the  back  of  the  mounds,  reminding  us 
of  the  Druidical  circles.  They  are  most  frequent 
in  Yucatan.  There  appear  to  have  been  four 
methods  of  interment  by  this  ancient  race.  First, 
in  a  chamber  in  the  centre  of  a  mound,  stretched 
from  east  to  west,  with  copper  ornaments  accom- 
panying the  body  ;  second,  by  folding  the  body  in 
a  small  stone  cofiiu  ;  third,  by  incremation,  the 
ashes  being  placed  in  earthenware  urns ;  and 
fourth,  by  general  sepulture,  which  was  probably 
done  only  after  the  general  slaughter  of  a  battle. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


For  "  Tlic  Friend." 

The  recent  afflictive  circumstance  of  accidental 
poisoning  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  saddened  so 
many  hearts  warm  with  affection  for  the  dear  de- 
parted, becomes  a  most  solemn  warning  to  all  such 
to  whom  it  can  be  said,  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes 
for  they  see,  and  your  ears  for  they  hear." 

It  is  Certainly  a  great  favour  to  be  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  admonitions  taught  us  by  such 
dispensations :  and  that  heavenly  and  restoring 
virtue  and  unction  by  which  the  dear  Saviour 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  unstopped  the 
deaf  ears,  is  the  same  now  that  ever  it  was,  and 
comes  from  the  same  ever  adorable  source.  Do 
thou,  dear  reader,  listen  to  the  solemn  language, 
as  thou  would  no  doubt  desire  ever  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  last  call,  clothed  with  the  white  gar- 
ments, and  thy  lamp  trimmed. 

Whether  the  midnight  call  comes  sooner  or 
later,  more  or  less  suddenly,  it  is  always  awful  to 
those  who  are  not  watching  :  and  I  think  I  have 
found,  that  the  call  becomes  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing, when  it  is  oft  repeated  without  being  duly  and 
faithfully  regarded.  Let  us  be  especially  careful 
to  guard  against  what  king  David  calls  "presump- 
tuous sins" — sinning  against  conviction,  presuming 
on  Divine  mercy — for  although  it  is  good  and 
needful  that  we  should  "  hope  in  his  mercy,"  yet, 
if  it  is  the  true  hope,  we  shall  be  careful  to  live  pure 
and  holy  lives,  in  order  that  we  may  not  frustrate 
his  mercy — as  it  is  said — "  be  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself" — but  it  is  also  said,  "  the 
hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall  perish" — so  that  it  is 
evidently  needful  we  should  often  be  very  honest 
in  the  work  of  self-examination,  that  we  do  not 
deceive  ourselves  with  false  hopes.  Let  us  bo  on 
our  guard  against  the  deceits  of  a  guileful  enemy. 


Descending  the  Cataract  of  the  Nile. — Towards 
evening  we  left  this  fabled  burial-plaoe  of  Osiri.s, 
and  determiued  to  return  to  Asman  by  water,  de- 
scending the  cataract.  Having  taken  in  a  pilot, 
the  boat  being  carefully  trimmed,  and  "'women- 
kind"  desired  to  sit  still  and  "  not  make  a  fuss," 
we  moved  off  from  the  shore.  We  bad  about 
twenty-five   boatmen;    they  began   to   row  with 


vigour, — all  talking  and  seeming  to  give  orders, — 
apparently  everything  was  in  confusion.     As  wo 
advanced  the   men  became  more   noisy,  and  not 
mly  talked,  but  shouted  and  screamed  ;  the  pilot 
tood  up  shouting  and  screaming  louder  than  any 
one.     AH  around   us  were  gushing,  foaming,  and 
iuiingly  contending  currents,  tearing  over  and 
ider  the  rocks,  against   masses  of  which  it  ap- 
ared   as  if  we  must  inevitably  be  dashed  ;  still 
the  boat  proceeded  smoothly,  though  with  extreme 
d  almost  frightful  rapidity,  and  somehow  or  other 
!  escaped  a  collision  of  any  kind,  till  we  reached 
the  brink  of  the  fall  or  rapid,  when  the  stern  rose 
high,  and  for  a  moment  the  bows  of  the  vcs.sel  ap- 
peared to  plunge  into  the  watery  abyss.    Suddenly 
the  prow  emerged  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
water,  of  which  a  good  deal  had  entered  the  boat, 
d  after  two  or  three  more  or  less  violent  plunges 
d  struggles  were  over,  the  gunwales  became  level, 
d  we  could  stand  upright  without  support.     The 
cataract  was  passed,  but  the  shouting  ceased  not, 
and  though  the  pilot  called  out  all  was  right,  and 
that  all  danger,  (if  there  had  been  any,)  had  ceased, 
my  excitement  continued,  for  the  speed  with  which 
we  had  descended  still  impelled   the  boat,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  boatmen  had  lost  all  command 
over  it;   this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
way   in   which   they   guided   it,  and   avoided   the 
labyrinths  of  rocks  was  marvellous.     Thc-^e  soon 
became  fewer,  the  water  calmer,  the  shouting  and 
howling  less ;  the  men  brought  the  boat  close  to  a 
bank,  and   all  was  over.     1  felt  sorry  that  it  was 
so. — Lcuhj  FalldaiuTs  "Chow  Chmv." 

Extiiictca  for  "The  Friend." 

When  once  poisoned  with  prejudice,  we  can  find 
faults  in  the  best  characters,  and  if  disposed  to 
compare  them  with  ourselves,  by  holding  the  balance 
in  our  own  luinds,  we  can  make  them  preponde- 
rate as  we  please. 

Whatever  religious  principles  we  may  have 
adopted,  we  may  ascertain  the  degree  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  us.  by  the  proportion  in  which  we 
resiard  the  duties  of  kumaiiity.  As  to  a  cruel 
chnstian,  what  flight  of  imagination  could  invent  a 
more  absolutely  anomalous  idea  T 

Happy  is  the  man  who,  acting  upon  gospel  prin- 
ciples, doth  justice  to  all  around  bim.  He  will 
have  joy  in  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  and 
confidence  in  the  mercy  and  truth  of  his  God,  that 
he  will  not  leave  him  in  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

If  we  are  truly  foremost  in  the  christian  course, 
there  will  be  no  triumphing,  or  carrying  ourselves 
aloft  upon  it ;  we  shall  be  heartily  sorry  to  see 
others  so  far  behind  us. 

If  we  know  ourselves,  we  shall  remember  the 
condescension,  benignity,  and  love  that  Ls  due  to 
those  called  inferiors;  the  aff.ibility,  friendship  and 
kindness,  we  ought  to  show  to  equals  ;  the  regard 
deference  and  honour  we  owe  to  s/qjeriurs ,-  and 
the  candour,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  we  owe  to 
all. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  telling  our  faults, 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them  ;  in  hearing  them 
patiently,  and  even  thankfully  ;  in  correcting  our- 
selves when  told  ;  in  not  hating  those  who  tell  us 
of  them. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  decline,  when  a  man  will  un- 
necefsarily  expose  the  imperfections  of  the  religious 
world.  This  is  the  very  opposite  spirit  to  that 
of  St.  Paul,  who  speaks  even  weeping,  of  those 
who  mind  earthly  ihins:s. 

An  ostentatious  spirit  in  a  professor  of  religion 
docs  great  injury — that  givinj;  out  that  he  is  some 
great  one.  Even  a  child  will  often  detect  this 
[spirit,  when  we  think  no  one  discovers  it. 

If  thy  religion  is  impressive  by  its  consistency, 
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THE    FRIEND. 


let  it  be  attractive  bj  its  amiablencss.  A  christian's 
life  sboulfl  be  a  practical  invitation  to  holiness. 
Strive  to  recommend  religion  by  the  courtesy,  civi- 
lity, and  condescending  character  of  thy  conduct. 
Pioally,  "  whatsoever  thou  would  that  others  should 
do  to  theCj  do  thou  even  so  to  them." 

For  "  The  Fiicnd." 
THE  ERRI.VG  OXE  RECLAIMED. 
"  Do  you  take  due  care  regularly  to  deal  with  all  of- 
fenders in  the  spirit  of  meekness,     *     *     *     in  order 
for  their  help?" — Eighth  Query. 

A  youth  at  trade  'mong  strangers  thrown, 

Through  sudden  strong  temptation. 
Laid  hands  on  money,  not  his  own, 
And  tied  his  home  and  nation. 

In  the  fair  -village  of  his  birth. 

With  care  and  love  protected. 
He  had  grown  up  with  men  of  worth. 

And  was  a  lad  respected. 
He  sinned,  and  fled  in  fear  and  shame, 

O'er  land  and  sea  a  ranger, 
Till  to  our  goodly  town  he  came, 

A  poor,  heart-stricken  stranger. 

For  honest  labour  prompt  to  seek. 

He  found  a  menial  station. 
Where  hard  wrought  toil  from  week  to  week. 

Still  kept  him  from  starvation. 

Love  tracked  the  wanderer's  hidden  path, 
Beneath  the  clouds  thrown  o'er  him. 

And  so  did  justice,  not  in  wrath, — 
Both  sought  him  to  restore  him. 

To  act  for  justice  was  I  sent, 

And  with  me  was  another. 
We  took  love  with  us  as  we  went. 

And  met  him  as  a  brother. 

We  found  him  toiling  sad  and  lone, 
He  shrunk,  and  feared  the  meeting; 

Yet  there  was  kindness  in  the  tone, 
In  which  we  gave  him  greeting. 

He  felt  himself  a  felon  there. 

This  was  a  horror  o'er  him, 
Shrouding  the  present  with  despair, 

And  blackening  all  before  him. 

We  drew  bis  thoughts  to  Christ  above, 

The  only  soul  Physician, 
Told  him,  all  claim  on  pardoning  love, 

Was  humble  heart-contrition. 

That  Jesus,  on  whose  holy  Name, 

Had  he  been  found  relying. 
Had  kept  him  from  his  deed  of  shame, 

Was  near,  for  purifying. 

Though  sin  had  darkened  all  his  ways, 

Repentance  might  enlighten. 
And  restitution  furnish  rays. 

His  future  path  to  brighten. 

Christ  could  his  every  sin  remove. 
Though  scarlet  their  sad  brightness  ; 

The  fountain  of  redeeming  love. 
Could  give  him  snowy  whiteness. 

And  if,  through  Holy  Ghost  and  fire. 

Which  work  regeneration, 
His  soul  should  gain  the  saint's  attire. 

He  would  receive  salvation. 

Time  after  time  we  saw  the  lad. 

Repentant,  yet  still  doubting, 
■V7e  left  him,  as  wo  found  him,  sad  ; 

Tl}e  seeds  of  Hope  scarce  sprouting. 

At  last  our  labour  closed,  we  lost 

All  knqwledge  where  to  find  him, 
He  had  departed  from  our  coast, 

Aiid  left  nq  trace  behind  him. 

We  felt  our  duty  dqne  to  him, 

Poor  felon,  downcast  hearted. 
Yet  sympathy  had  not  grown  dim, 

Nor  thoughts  of  him  departed, 

When,  after  years,  he  sent  with  care. 

His  warm  and  kindest  greeting, 
From  his  old  home,  now  honoured  there, 

In  business  and  in  meeting. 


To  his  two  friends,  who  sought  to  win, 

To  Christ  to  be  forgiven, 
And  whilst  not  softening  the  Sin, 

Yet  whispered  hope  and  heaven. 
The  gross  mis-stepping  of  his  youth, 

Repented  and  remitted. 
He  stood  a  man  of  worth  and  truth, 

Of  all  the  past  acquitted. 

We  joyed  to  hear  he  had  received 

Tlie  counsel  love  imparted. 
And  as  with  him  our  souls  had  grieved. 

For  him,  we  felt  glad-hearted. 

Glory  to  Christ  I  through  Him  alone 

Can  any  good  be  given ; 
All  saving  mercy  is  his  own. 

All  succor  comes  from  heaven. 

Truth  in  kind  words,  with  loving  deeds, 

Oft  wakens  tender  feeling, 
And  to  sad  heart,  which  inly  bleeds. 

May  minister  true  healing. 

Seek  for  Christ's  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
Whene'er  for  him  you're  pleading, 

'Twill  tenderness  and  love  impart, 
And  to  its  source  be  leading; 

Your  souls  shall  labour  in  his  fear. 
His  love  will  be  your  tether. 

Then  they  who  counsel,  they  who  hear. 
May  all  improve  together. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPmCAl  SKETCBES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  109.) 

ANTHONY   LEK. 

Anthony  Lee  was  born  near  Mansfield,  Notting- 
hamshire, Old  England,  in  1668,  of  parents  who 
brought  him  up  in  the  profession  of  the  church  of 
England.  When  young  in  years,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Friends,  and  was  led  to  form  an  at- 
tachment to  them  as  well  as  to  their  principles. 
When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  removed 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  some  time  after,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends,  he 
was  received  into  membership  amongst  them. 

He  was  a  member  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting, 
who,  in  a  memorial  issued  concerning  him,  say, 
"  He  was  a  serviceable  man,  living  in  unity  with 
Friends,  was  peaceable  and  loving,  and  had  a  good 
report  among  his  neighbours  ;  a  diligent  attender 
of  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  also 
careful  to  bring  his  children  and  family  with 
him.  He  was  a  lover  of  unity  and  good  order 
among  Friends,  and  an  elder  iu  our  meeting  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  We  may  add,  he  was  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  tender  parent,  a  kind  mas- 
ter, and  given  to  hospitality,  entertaining  both 
Friends  and  others,  cheerfully  and  freely. 

"  His  last  illness  he  bore  with  great  patience, 
being  weakly  for  some  time.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  to  some  who  visited  him,  he  appeared 
in  a  loving  disposition,  signifying  his  resignation  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord." 

He  died  at  his  residence  at  Olney,  in  Berks  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  First  mo.  12th,  1763,  being  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

THOMAS    TILTON. 

Thomas  Tilton,  an  elder  of  Shrewsbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  deceased  there.  First  mo.  4th,  1763,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

During  his  last  sickness,  he  at  one  time  remark- 
ed that  his  passage  was  very  long  and  haid.  He 
was  often  concerned  to  pray  to  his  heavenly  Fa 
ther,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  him  the 
needful  grace  to  carry  him  through  this  last  con- 
flict. He  also  said  that  his  wife's  trouble  for  him, 
[in  his  great  suffering,]  was  greater  than  she  could 


well  endure,  and  that  he  was  not  insensible  iU  I' 
she  was  labouring  for  him  in  body  and  mind. 

On  one  occasion  he  said,  "  It  was  a  comfort 
him  to  see  his  children  concerned  for  themselvi 
and  desired  them  to  keep  to  their  duties.  The 
was  a  falling  away  of  some,  but  he  desired  th 
they  might  not  neglect  theirs."  He  wished  the 
to  "  live  in  love,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  whi 
would  be  to  their  advantage  ;  but  to  live  lo< 
wanton,  would  make  hard  work  on  a  dyii 
People  thought  too  little  of  their  latter  end 
then  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  carry  him  throug 
He  afterwards  said,  "  his  passage  was  very  bar 
and  pain  and  aiBiction  were  great,  yet  his  pea 
was  steady ;  for  the  Lord  did  not  charge  hi 
with  anything." 
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MARY   HOLLINQSHEAD. 

Mary  Hollingshead,  an  elder  of  Evesham  Mont 
ly  Meeting,  in  the  province  of  West  Jersey,  deeeaai  it 
at  her  residence  near  Chester,  in  Burlington  cou 
ty,  in  said  province,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  1763,  aglpii 
bout  forty-five  years.     A  memorial  issued  co 
cerning  her,  states,  "  She  was  a  woman  of  a 
and  quiet  spirit,  a  kind  and  loving  wife,  a  tendf 
hearted  and  affectionate  mother,  a  pattern  of  plai,pin 
ness  and  moderation  in  all  her  conversation  ai 
conduct.     She  was  one  of  few  words,  being  oftjeii 
heard  to  say,  she  thought  it  safe  for  her   to  lo 
well  at  her  words  before  she  spoke.     She  was  w>  i 
beloved   amongst  her  Friends  and  neighbours, 
diligent  attender  of  meetings  for  the   worship 
God,  and  a  good  example  therein.    After  a  time 
nearly  seven  months'  illness,  which  she  bore  wi 
much  patience  and  resignation,  she  was  heard  '^' 
say  a  few   days  before   her   death,  that  s 
quite  easy  in  her  mind,  and  had  been  so  all  t 
time  of  her  illness,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
die." 

Her  close  was  in  great  quietude,  without  a  s^ 
or  groan. 

ELIZABETH   HAYDOCK. 

The  following  memorial  concerning  this  Friei 
was  issued  by  Rahway  Monthly  Meeting : — 

"  Our  Friend,  Elizabeth  Haydock,  late  wife 
James  Haydock,  of  llahway,  was  religiously  : 
clined  from  her  youth,  and  an  early  pattern 
self-denial  and  plainness  to  those  of  her  age  a 
sex.  Being  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
became  a  trial  to  her,  and  such  a  cross  to  her  o' 
will  to  give  up  to  the  Lord's  work,  that  she  v 
ready  to  give  way  to  consultations,  and  on  accoi 
of  her  own  incapacity  and  frailties,  to  question 
being  his  call;  so  that  (as  she  expressed)  cot 
she  have  found  peace,  she  would  rather  have  choi 
death  than  obedience  ;  but  finding  the  love  of  Gi 
abode  in,  to  be  stronger  than  the  wor 
she  yielded  thereto ;  and  confiding  in  the  Lc  '!*■ 
alone,  came  forth  an  instrument  of  his  own 
paring  ;  and  continuing  to  walk  in  the  way  of  st 
denial,  she  grew  in  her  gift,  increasing  both  in  \ 
derstauding  and  utterance  to  the  close  of  her  da  *'■ 

"In   her  last  illness,  she  signified,  'She  i 
near  done  with  time,  and  was  fully  resigned ;'  a  ' 
departed  this  life,  in  the  Seventh  month,  1763,'  «'^ 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  the  foui 
of  her  ministry." 

MARY   GARWOOD. 

Of  this  Friend,  an  elder  of  Egg-harbour  Mont', 
Meeting,  who  deceased  towards  the  close  of  17i 
very  little  information  has  been  obtained. 

(To 


Wo  love  the  works  of  nature  for  they  are  GolS(i 
works;  how  much  more  ought  we  to  love  m  bi 
which  is  God's  chief  work ! 


THE    FRIEND. 
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he    Victoria   Railroad   Bridge   at    Montreal. 
Tubal  Cain"  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  that 
er  of  the  15th  ult.,  thus  technically  describes 
Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal,  said  to  cost  six 
I  a  hu/f  millions  of  dollars  : 
The   bridge   consists   of  24   stone   piers,  two 
tnients,  and  25  spans,  the  central  span  being 
)  feet  clear,  while  the   12  spans  on  either  side 
t  are  each  242  feet  clear.     The  total  span  be- 
en the  abutments  is  6,540  feet.   The  approaches, 
listing  of  gravel  faced  with  heavy  stones,  are  on 
north  side  1,236  feet,  and   on   the   south  side 
t  feet  long,  the  total  length  of  the  whole  structure 
;   nearly  one    and    three-qaarter   miles,  or  as 
as  from  Washington  Square  to  the  upper  end 
;he  distributing  reservoir.     The  two  central  piers 
24  feet  wide  each,  and  all  the  others  16  feet  each 
e  central  opening  is  60  feet  high  from  the  sum- 
r  level  of  tlie  river,  while  the  abutments  are  35 
high,  giving  the  bridge  an  inclination  or  grade 
n  the  ends  towards  the  middle  of  1  in  130.  The 
th  of  the  piers  up  and  down  the  river  is  90  feet 
the  foundation  level,  and  33  feet  at  the  top.  Ice- 
akers  on  the   usual  American  plan,  but  on  £ 
re  grand  scale  than  any  before  constructed,  form 
art  of  the  piers.     The  up-stream  end  of  the  piei 
shaped    like   a  wedge,  and   also   inclines  dowi 
:am  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  water- 
el.     Thus  heavy  masses  of  ice  are  not  only  split 
1  thrown  aside  into  the  channels,  but  they  may 
I  or  slide  some  distance  up  the  inclined  face  of 
pier,  and  fall   over  upon   the  masses  already 
ling  through.     The  abutments  are  250  feet  long 
h,  and  their  up-stream  side  also  has  an  inclina- 
to  modify  the  effects  of  the  floating  ice. 
The  stone  used  is  a  dense  blue  limestone  chiefly 
m  Point  Clair,  on  the  Ottawa,  18  miles  distant, 
of  a  quarry  opened    by  the  builders   of  the 
dge.     A  part  of  the  stone  was  obtained  in  Ver- 
nt,  some  40   miles  from  Montreal.     The  blocks 
all  cut  to  shape   and   dres.sed   in  the  quarry, 
vere  conveyed   by  a  tram-road  to  the  shores 
the  St.  Lawrence,  whence  they  were  floated  by 
rges  to  the  works.     Most  of  the  stone  is  rubble- 
d,  though  the  ice-breakers  and  some  other  parts 
smoothly  dressed..    Iron  dowells,  run  with  lead 
B  used  to  hold  the  stones  together,  in  addition  to 
idraulic  cement. 

"  The  mass  of  masonry,  forming  only  the  founda- 
n  of  the  bridge  proper,  may  be  best  imagined 
)m  the  following  figures  :— The  quantity  of  stone 
the  piers  and  abutments  amounts  to  3,000,000 
bic  feet,  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  an  acre  of 
ound,  filled  solid,  to  the  height  of  64  feet,  the 
light  being  about  222,000  tons.  The  contents 
the  approaches  are  200,000  cubic  yards. 
"  The  foundations  of  the  piers  arc,  on  the  ave- 
ge,  15  feet  below  the  summer  water  level,  the 
d  of  the  river  being  rock,  covered  with  about 
rht  feet  of  gravel  and  clay.  In  some  instances, 
e  apparently  .sound  bottom  has  proved  to  be  im- 
ense  boulders,  all  of  which  had  to  be  removed, 
solid  rock  being  thoroughly  cleared  before  the 
;rmanent  masonry  could  be  commenced.  One  of 
e  boulders  which  was  taken  out  weighed  24  J  tons. 
The  superstructure  or  bridge  proper,  difFdrs  from 
of  the  great  original  model,  the  Britannia 
ridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  in  several  important 
irticulars.  As  a  mere  matter  of  quantity,  it  is 
far  greater  number  of  tubes  in  length,  though  it 
I  but  one  tube  in  breadth,  being  for  a  single  track. 
!he  tubes  themselves,  however,  are  smaller, — the 
pntre  span  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  being  460  feet, 
hile  the  central  span  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  is 
30  feet.  But  the  chief  engineering  difference  is 
lat  the  cellular  principle,  so  much  talked  about, 
as  been  abandoned.     The  top  and  bottom  of  the 


Britannia  tubes  arc  composed  of  small  boxes  or 
of  boiler  plate,  the  upper  ones  serving  to  resist 
thrust  or  compression,  while  the  lower  ones  arc,  for 
the  purpose  of  tension,  like  any  beam  or  girder. 
But  in  the  Victoria  Bridge  all  this  work  is  done  by 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  and  by  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  side  plates,  with  the  exception  of 
the  central  tube,  which  has  at  the  top  some  extra 
iron  work  that  adds  to  its  stiffness.  One  reason 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  cells  is  said  to  be  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  painting  the  insides  of  them, — 
a  very  necessary  precaution,  to  prevent  the  rapid 
rusting  out  of  the  metal  in  this  exposed  latitude. 
These  are  the  largest  spans  ever  constructed  with 
out  cells. 

"  The  tubes,  therefore,  consist  of  25  rectangular 
boxes  of  iron,  from  242  to  330  feet  long  and  16 
feet  wide,  the  height  of  the  centre  one  being  22 
feet,  and  the  others  gradually  diminishing  to  18 
feet  6  inches  in  height  at  the  abutments.  They 
are  all  stiffened  by  transverse  framewoi'k,  lon- 
gitudinal angle  iron  strips,  and  at  the  piers 
heavy  plate  braces.  The  plates  vary  in  thickness 
according  to  the  strain,  the  top  and  bottom  dimin- 
ishing from  the  centre,  where  there  is  the  maximun 
strain,  to  the  bearings  on  the  piers,  where  the  hori- 
zontal strain  ceases.  It  has  been  practically  im- 
possible, however,  to  get  thicknesses  of  iron  vary- 
ing exactly  as  the  required  strain,  which  was  cal- 
culated at  the  junction  of  each  length  of  plate.  So  ir 
some  cases,  2  J  times  the  computed  strength  has  beei 
put  into  the  ends  of  the  tubes.  In  lengthening  and 
shortening  by  cold  and  heat,  the  tubes  slide  upon  rol 
lers  which  constitute  their  bearing  on  the  piers.  These 
rollers  work  between  a  cast-iron  plate,  secured  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  a  similar  plate  imbedded 
in  the  stonework.  Each  tube  is  movable  only  on 
one  pier,  being  immovably  fixed  at  the  other  end 
This  arrangement,  of  course,  works  extremely  well, 
A  change  of  30  degrees  in  temperature  elongates 
each  242  feet  tube  a  little  over  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  The  effect  of  expansion  by  heat  is  remark- 
ably shown  in  the  fact  that  the  sun  shiuing  upon 
them  lifts  their  centres  nearly  an  inch  for  every  50 
degrees  increase  of  temperature.  Thus  the  tubi 
are  always  bending  and  twisting — not  injuriously, 
by  any  means,  but  unavoidably, — a  curious  fact, 
when  we  consider  that  it  applies  to  all  physical 
things, — that  mountains  and  temples,  bridges  and 
ships,  dilate  in  the  warm  presence  of  the  sun,  and 
shrink  like  beggars  in  the  cold. 

"  The  tubes  are  independent  of  each  other  in  re 
sisting  strain,  although  when  fastened  together  they 
naturally  strengthen   each  other.     The  plates  and 
other  pieces  composing  the   superstructure  weigh 
about  9,000  tons,  and  are  held  together  by  about  i 
million  and  a  half  rivets.     Thirty-five  acres  of  thi 
surface  is  painted.     The  tubes  alone  are  1 1  mile; 
in  length,  or  5i  times  as  long  as  the  Menai  bridge 
The  tubes  were  all  made  from  British  iron  at  Bir 
keuhead,  every  plate  being  cut  and  punched  there, 
leaving  only  the  permanent  riveting  to  be  d 
Canada.       When    completed,   the    bridge   will   be 
covered  with  a  roof  of  bright  tin,  a  favorite  roofin 
material  in  Montreal,   and  eminently   durable  : 
that  locality,  even  preserving  its  lustre  for  half 
century. 

"  The  manner  of  setting  the  tubes  in  place  wi 
totally  different  from  the  plan  adopted  at  the  Men 
straits,  where  each  tube  was  built  at  some  distance 
from  the  piers,  floated  between  them,  and  then 
raised  bodily  to  the  top  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the 
channel  in  the  piers  through  which  they  passed  up 
being  filled  with  masonry  as  they  ascended.  The 
Victoria  tubes  were  built  out  of  their  ultimate  plates 
and  rivets  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  stand  when 
completed.     A  temporary  bridge  or  trestle  of  tim- 


ber was  extended  between  the  stone  piers  supported 
on  massive  posts  of  timber  raised  for  the  purpose, 
thus  Ibrming  a  solid  platform  as  high  as  the  bottom 
of  the  intended  tube  upon  which  the  permanent 
iron  work  was  commenced  in  the  middle  and  finished 
towards  the  piers.  When  the  tube  was  done,  the 
timber  staging  was  cleared  away,  leaving  the  naked 
pan  of  iron  resting  on  the  piers.  So  extensive  and 
capacious  was  this  mass  of  timber,  that  it  was  par- 
titioned off  into  workshops,  and  supplied  with  every 
ppliance  for  raising  and  handling  the  plates.  Of 
our.se  twenty-five  of  these  platforms,  one  for  each 
tube,  will  have  been  erected  and  torn  down. 

"  At  the  somewhat  sudden  breaking  up  of  the 
river  last  spring,  one  of  the  tubes  came  very  near 
being  carried  away,  together  with  the  staging,  by 
the  ice,  but  the  timber  work  was  knocked  to  pieces 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  The  whole 
amount  of  timber  used  for  temporary  purposes  iu 
the  cf  nstruction  of  the  bridge  cannot  be  accurately 
stated,  but  it  is  known  that  each  coffer  dam  for 
ocating  the  piers,  required  78,000  cubic  feet,  while 
each  set  of  temporary  piers  aud  staging  was  com- 
posed of  20,000  feet.  For  gearing  at  the  stono 
quarry  alone  130,000  feet  were  u.sed.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  masonry,  the  internal  capacity  of 
the  cofl'er  dams  used  was  90,000  cubic  feet  each, 
or  nearly  570,000  gallons,  which  was  the  quantity 
of  water  first  pumped  out  of  them. 

'The  great  engineering  difficulty  attending  tho 
construction  of  this  bridge  was  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  ice  borne  down  the  river  during  its  '  break- 
ing up,'  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  in  masses 
which  would  sweep  away  all  ordinary  structures. 
So  terrible  is  its  force  that  it  has  sometimes  burst 
into  the  streets  of  Montreal,  destroying  buildings 
and  terraces.  At  sudden  bends  of  tho  river  it  piles 
itself  into  icebergs  often  fifty  fiet  in  height,  which, 
as  the  river  rises,  go  sweeping  down,  carrying  deso- 
lation to  all  7>ic/-e  obstructions, — therefore,  Ste- 
phenson abjured  obstructions, — i.e.,  all  temporary 
plans  of  timber- fenders  and  crib-work  sometimes 
used  in  less  formidable  emergencies,  simply  because 
he  knew  they  would  not  stand,  and  adopted,  (not 
invented,  as  he  has  credit  for  here,)  the  well-known 
American  plan  of  ice-breaking  piers,  which  we  have 
described.  Tho  other  engineering  points  of  the 
bridge  arc  as  straightforward  as  could  be  asked  for, 
especially  the  tube  precedents  at  the  rock  bottom. 

"  The  history  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Stephenson  having  been  consulted  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  bridge  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway,  went  to  Canada  in  1853  to 
learn  the  local  facts  in  the  case,  which  he  did  with 
an  independence  and  thoroughness  which  did  not 
tarnish  his  great  reputation.  The  commercial  ne- 
cessity of  a  bridge  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
his  report,  which  was  rendered  in  May,  1854.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  as  instructed,  he  cominenced 
proceeding  with  the  work.  Every  detail  of  the 
design  was  make  in  England,  under  Robert  Ste- 
phenson's personal  inspection,  aud  he  also  attended 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  at  the  various  works, 
and  even  to  the  accounts  of  the  engineering  staff 
and  contractors  at  home  and  abroad.  His  relative, 
George  Ilobert  Stephenson,  provided  the  drawings 
and  memoranda,  showing  everything  that  was  to 
be  done  in  England  and  Canada,  and  supervised 
the  whole  work.  Every  piece  of  iron  was  so  marked 
at  the  manufactory  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  in  Canada  but  sort  them  out  and  rivet  them 
together  as  directed.  Alex.  M.  lloss,  resident  en- 
gineer, has  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  ma- 
sonry. Hodges,  the  responsible  agent  of  the  con- 
tractors, Peto,  Betts  &  Brassey,  as  well  as  Boss, 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  perseverance  and  en- 
ergy." 
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Fui-  "TheFiR-ud." 

A  Spirit  of  Cuntradictioii. 
Altbougli  we  are  concerned  to  avoid  a  servile 
compliance  with  erroneous  views,  whereby  our  sta- 
bility iu  the  Truth  would  be  endangered,  and  a 
testimony  against  glaring  defections  not  efficiently 
maintained,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  equally  con- 
cerns us  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  relapse  into 
a  sour  and  morose  temper,  and  that  a  spirit  of  op- 


position 


atradiction  does  not  become  habi- 


tual. By  giving  way  to  excited  feeling,  we  may 
almost  imperceptibly  be  drawn  into  a  desire  to  op- 
pose those  very  sentiments  which  we  would  ap- 
prove, were  we  in  a  different  temper.  This  dispo- 
sition is  so  opposite  to  producing  convictions  of  a 
stable  and  lasting  character,  that  it  is  likely  to 
build  up  a  stronger  wall  in  our  opponent  against 
the  admission  of  correct  sentiments.  "  The  wrath 
of  man  never  wrought  the  righteousness  of  God," 
is  a  truth  which  all  ought  well  to  consider,  for 
every  effort,  unless  wrought  in  a  christian  spirit, 
must  come  far  short  of  reflecting  true  and  lasting 
consolation  to  ourselves,  or  of  effecting  the  good 
which  we  otherwise  might  be  instrumental  in  ac- 
comphshing.  The  more  we  strive,  unless  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  humility  and  christian  love,  to 
exalt  the  holy  standard  of  Truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth,  the  more  backward  will  be  our  course, 
however  fair  and  apparently  good  our  profession. 
Unless  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  chris- 
tian spirit,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  are  striv- 
ing to  great  disadvantage,  and  that  our  labours  and 
exercises  are  sadly  misapplied. 

The  more  there  is  a  submitting  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  petulant  disposition,  the  stronger  it  will 
grow,  and  in  time,  there  is  a  probability  of  our  be- 
coming so  bewildered  and  lost  by  yielding  to  this 
distracting  temper,  as  to  think,  while  actuated  by 
it,  that  we  are  supporting  the  Truth.  A  persecut- 
ing spirit  in  this  way  ultimately  prevails,  and  we 
really  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  while  striving 
against  our  brethren  in  a  harsh,  resolute  and 
determined  manner,  that  we  are  doing  God  ser- 
vice. 

As  we  are  concerned  properly  to  testify  against 
every  wrong,  that  blessed  "  charity"  which  "  suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind,"  must  be  our  constant  at- 
tendant, and  we  must  evince  a  disposition  rather 
patiently  to  submit  to  oppression  than  to  oppress. 
In  this  state  we  are  concerned  jealously  and  nar- 
rowly to  examine  our  own  spirit  and  every  motive 
for  action,  desiring  that  all  our  deeds  may  be 
wrought  in  that  light,  in  which  every  action  of  our 
Friends  might  be  truly  weighed  as  in  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary,  whereby  we  might  be  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  both  for  our  own  pre- 
servation and  the  welfare  of  others.  While  we 
dwell  under  this  exercise,  and  earnestly  seek  that 
wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,  and  desire 
only  to  move  in  that  strength  which  the  dear  i\Ias- 
tcr  giveth,  continuing  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  we  shall  doubtless  mercifully  realize 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  benediction  to  all 
the  faithful,  "  they  shall  be  filled."  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  become  less  concerned  rigidly  to  scru- 
tinize our  own  disposition  and  our  own  motives, 
and  manifest  a  greater  vigilance  to  detect  defec- 
tions in  our  Friends,  evincing  a  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  every  little  error ;  if,  instead  of  a  desire 
to  labour  for  their  restoration  from  a  lapsed  condi- 
tion in  gospel  love  and  compassion,  we  indulge  in 
a  retaliatory  propensity,  and  manifest  a  pert,  con- 
tradictory and  unsavoury  temper,  closing  all  yearn- 
ings of  a  restoring  character  towards  tliem,  we 
may  well  expect  that  ruptures  and  confusion  in 
society  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  and 
that  this  career  must  unavoidably  plunge  us  into 


confusion,  and  leave  us  in  a  state  of  darkness  and 
sorrow. 

How  important  then  for  all  to  build  over  against 
their  own  houses  first;  and  if  from  examination 
some  may  find  that  they  had  been  betrayed  into 
the  admission  and  exercise  of  a  zeal  calculated  to 
dissever  and  scatter  abroad,  instead  of  preserving 
and  gathering  together,  by  endeavouring  to  uphold 
the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Society  in  the  spirit  of 
Truth,  which  "  beareth  all  things,"  "  and  hopeth 
all  things,"  let  such  be  entreated  to  pause  and  re- 
trace their  steps,  and  seek  for  the  infallible  Guide 
and  Director,  One  who  was  patient  under  provoca- 
tion, and  declared  that  His  "  kingdom''  was  "  not 
of  this  world."  He  is  our  only  safe  leader,  and 
He  alone  in  his  loving-kindness  can  relieve  us 
from  every  defection  that  would  end  in  our  confu- 
sion and  ruin.  He  will  preserve  the  humble  and 
meek  from  errors,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  as  they  look  to  Him  for  safety.  It  is  a 
great  mercy  iu  this  time  of  commotion,  to  feel  the 
mind  firmly  stayed  and  sweetly  comforted  by  One 
whose  compassion  will  never  fail  those  who  confide 
in  Him  for  protection.  These  seek  His  honour 
more  than  their  own,  and  strive  to  perform  their 
duties  here  acceptably  to  their  Creator,  who  is 
looking  for  good  fruit,  and  to  live  devotedly  to 
Him  who  "giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not." 
Essential  it  is,  frequently  to  experience  the  cleans- 
ing and  baptizing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
strive  to  witness  the  animating  approval  and  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  alone  "  is  the  way,  the  Truth 
and  the  life."  Sueh,  after  seasons  of  dismay,  dis- 
couragement and  affliction,  are  enabled  to  exclaim 
with  David  formerly ;  "  He  brought  me  up  also 
out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set 
my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings, 
and  He  hath  put  a  new  soug  in  my  mouth,  even 
praise  unto  our  God."  It  is  by  this  individual 
experience  that  we  are  prepared  to  live  unitedly 
and  prosperously  together  as  members  of  the 
church  militant,  and  that  our  testimonies  to  the 
Truth  will  descend  upon  others  as  the  savour  of 
life  unto  life,  and  that  we  can  realize  this  language 
in  the  song  of  Solomon,  "  I  rose  up  to  open  to  my 
beloved  ;  and  my  hands  dropped  with  myrrh,  and 
my  fingers  with  sweet-smelling  myrrh,  upon  the 
handles  of  the  lock;"  and  that  the  triumphant  de- 
claration is  applicable,  "  I  am  my  beloved's,  and 
my  beloved  is  mine." 

New  Vork,  Tnulfth  month,  1859. 


'  The  Friend.' 


Tlie  Blessing  of  Speech. 

The  numerous  arguments  which  go  to  show  the 
irreconcilable  difference  between  man  and  the 
lower  order  of  animals  are  so  potent,  as  to  make 
it  a  marvel  that  scientific  individuals  should  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  contrary.  That  he  is  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  ahducUjr  jwlicis  muscle,  without 
which  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  thumb  could  not 
be  accomplished,  is  noteworthy.  That  he  is  the 
only  laughing  and  crying  animal,  is  curious.  But 
there  is  not  a  more  interesting  or  important  dis- 
tinction than  the  noble  faculty  of  reason,  and  its 
interchange  between  different  members  of  the  spe- 
cies by  means  of  speech. 

Reader,  didst  thou  ever  think  how  that  delight- 
ful melody,  the  human  voice,  is  produced  I  Per- 
haps not ;  well  then  I  will  tell  thee  something  about 
it.  Suppose  I  take  up  a  silver  fork  by  the  tip  of 
the  handle,  and  strike  the  end  of  the  prongs  a 
smart  blow  upon  the  table.  I  instantly  bring  it 
near  my  eye,  and  by  close  observation  I  discover 
the  prongs  are  in  rapid  vibration,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  hear  a  whirring  sound,  evidently  the  result 
of  the  experiment.     The  vibrations  of  the  prongs 


are  communicated  to  the  air,  producing  sound,  wh' 
through  it,  is  radiated  in  every  direction  ;  a  port; 
being  received  into  the  cavity  of  my  ear,  strikes 
the  drum,  sets  the  complicated  machinery  in  motii 
and  is  transuiitted  by  telegraphic  agency  to  \ 
brain,  the  seat  of  intellect.  In  the  same  mam 
is  the  voice  produced.  The  upper  part  of  ( 
windpipe,  called  the  larynx,  is  a  wind  instrume 
in  many  respects  resembling  an  .lEolian  harp, 
upper  extremity  is  covered  by  an  clastic  membrai 
folded  over  as  though  to  close  the  tube,  but  in  t 
middle  of  the  covering  is  a  long  narrow  apertu 
called  the  glottis,  for  the  passage  of  air  into  a 
out  of  the  lungs.  Just  within  this  aperture,  a 
stretched  across  the  tube,  are  two  ligaments,  whi(  s. 
when  we  are  simply  breathing,  hang  loose,  but  i 
drawn  tight  by  certain  small  muscles  adapted 
the  purpose,  whenever  we  wish  to  utter  a  sow 
When  drawn  tight,  these  ligaments  are  thrown  ii  i'^ 
vibration  by  the  air  rushing  out  from  the  lungs, 
the  prongs  of  the  fork  are  made  to  vibrate  bj 
blow,  and  from  these  vibrations,  coinmuuioated 
the  passing  air,  result  sound,  which  is  modulat 
into  speech,  as  it  passes  through  the  cavities  oft 
nose  and  mouth  and  between  the  lips,  by  th 
stinctive  changes  produced  in  the  shape  and  8  «< 
of  these  cavities,  and  the  position  of  the 
well  as  the  varied  force  with  which  the  air  is  driv 
out.  Who  that  contemplates  this  beautiful  apj 
ratus  understaudingly,  but  will  exclaim  "'how  bei 
tiful !  how  wonderful !"  And  then,  the  multipli 
uses  to  which  speech  is  applied. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  what  would  be  t 
condition  of  the  world,  without  the  faculty  of  spee 
The  charm  of  the  home  fireside  were  gone.     H 
like  solitude,  or  something  worse  than  such,  wot 
society  be !     Business  would  be  conducted  altoj 
ther  through  the  medium  of  signs ; — so  also  woi 
our  emotions  be  expressed  ;   so  would  our  symjIV; 
thies  be  manifested.  Iu  a  word,  the  whole  of  eart 
inhabitants  would   manifest  their  desires,  propi  iie 
sities,  affections   and   all  other  feelings,  by  a  co  f- 
pantomimic  dumb  show.     Dreadful  to  coutempl 
but  profitable  also,  perhaps,  if  we  can  form  so 
idea  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  for  a  single  c 
of  a  countless  host  of  blessings,  that  arc  new  evt 
mornin 

Protitable  too,  in  another  aspect,  this  reflecti|«r 
can  be  made,  if  it  leads  us  to  consider  the  varic 
uses  which  it  was  intended  this  faculty  should  f 
fil,  as  well  as  to  avoid  all  its  abuses  which  we 
so  often  tempted  to  commit.     When  a  poor  i 
guided  brother  commits  a  trespass  against  us,  h  i 
common  it  is,  instead  of  going  and  telling  him 
faults  between  him  and  ourself  alone,  (and  if 
hears  us,  wo  have  gained  our  brother,)  how  cc 
inon  it  is  to  speak  slightingly  or  unkindly  of 
erring,  to  others.     The  breach  thus  commeno 
small  as  in  the  first  instance  it  may  have  been,  ^ 
not  be  likely  to  be  healed  by  the  course  thus  pu 
sued,  for  as  the  wise  man  declares,  there  is  tl  * 
speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword.    It  wounfJl* 
it  deeply  wounds,  to  have  our  faults  spoken  of 
our  neighbours;  and  to  have  the  subject  thus  m 


tioned,  only  widens  the  wound.      However  ve;  "" 
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to  wisdom's  voice.  Much  need  have  we,  oh 
much  need  !  of  a  watch  set  before  our  mouths, 
iper  of  the  door  of  our  lips. 

'  If  thou  would  ever  perfect  be 

These  six  tUiugs  leiirn  with  care, 
0/ whom  thou  speiilis,  to  wlioui,  iiud  what, 
Aud  how,  and  when,  and  where." 

lere  is  probably  no  more  striking  indication  of 
ictcr  observed  by  the  student   of  human  na- 
thau  the  iutonations  of  the  voice  of  the  iudi- 
iil,  aud  his  or  her  mode  of  speaking.     Most  of 
ilize  only  partially  how  much  of  character  we 
from  this  source.     If  we  visit  in  company  with 
nd  at  the  house  of  several   of  his  acquaint' 
,  however  our  dress,  walk,  manner,  etc.,  may 
rutinized,  if  we  say  nothing  and  retire,  we  leave 
imparalively   indistinct    impression    on    their 
as   regards  our  character,  whereas  had  we 
the   shortest   or   simplest  remark,  the  mere 
d  of  our  voice  would   have   commuuicated  to 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  both  of  our  cbaracter 
mind.     The  same   thing  may  be   noticed  at 
daily.     The  voice  of  the  swaggering  begg: 
he   door,  vociferously  demanding  money  tor 
's  lodging,  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  the 
r  or  mother  and  the  children  surrounding  them, 
mother's  words,  as  gentle  as   her   footstep  is 
dispensing   kindness   and    sympathy  to   all 
nd  her.     Children  manifest  their  several  dis- 
ions  more  by  their  talk  than  by  anything  else, 
is  naturally  inclined  to  moroseness,  which  he 
r  fails   to  show  by  muttering  or  whining  out 
lomplaints.  Another  is  full  of  lun, — his  eyes  are 
)st  constantly  laughing  whenever  he  mischiev- 
speaks  in  his  peculiar  voice.     A  third  is  quiet, 
ing,  and  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  her  voice  ex- 
corresponds  with  her  disposition, — and  so  also 
tiie  rest.  Scolds  arc  notorious  for  the  shrillness 
Iieir  intonations,  both  in  the  expression  of  their 
ncss  and  of  their  anger.   Yet,  strange  aud  con- 
ictory  as  it  may  seem,  some  persons  combine 
pness  and  softness  of  voice,  and  as  surely  com- 
thcm  in  their  character.     The  intellectual,  the 
)ut,  the  selfish,  the  moral,  the  affectionate,  and 
benignant  intonations,  accompany  like  feelings 
;he   mind.     Those  in  whom  any  one   of  these 
lominate,  are  certain  to  have  corresponding  pro- 
iities  predominant.     The   differences  of  vocal 
ads  between  barbarous  and  the  various  grades 
ivilized  races,  and  between  barbarous  races  and 
lower  order  of  animals,  would  be  an  interesting 
;ect  of  study,  but  is  not  within  our  present  de- 

'he  still  small  voice  heard  in  the  silence  of  all 
lb,  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  how  important  is  it 
[thee,  reader,  and  for  us  all  to  heed ! 
Jeventh  mo.  20lh,  1859. 


The  Golden  Images  in  Central  Aiacricj,. — 
loever  has  visited  —  Abbott's  collection  of 
yptian  Antiquities,  and  then  paid  a  visit  to 
ssrs.  Ball,  Black  &  (Jo.'s  cctablishment  in  Broad- 
1,  New  York,  since  the  arrival  of  the  golden 
,ges  from  Panama,  mutt  have  been  struck  with 
;ain  traits  of  similar  development  in  the  old 
ians  of  Central  America  and  the  Egyptians  on 
banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
e  any  traceable  historical  identity  of  origin  in 
cr  to  account  for  this.     But  it  all  goes  to  show 

process  by  which  nations  gradually  develop 
ler  widely  different  external  circumstances, 
ough  the  same  trains  of  thought  to  similar  at- 
iments  in  the  arts  and  appliances  of  life.     To 

tendency  to  erect  mounds,  either  of  earth  or 
36,  as  burial  places  for  the  dead,  may  now  be 
led  a  thousand  other  striking  similarities  in  the 


form  and  figure  of  many  of  the  golden  ornaments 
taken  from  the  last  resting  places  of  the  two  people 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  ol 
these  golden  images  have  already  been  taken  from 
an  old  Indian  burial  ground,  discovered  not  six 
weeks  since,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Panama. 
The  Harper's  have  an  excellent  detcriptiou  and 
engraving  of  several  of  them  in  their  last  issue.  It 
is  now  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  that  there  being  no 
siifficicntly  effective  government,  the  lust  of  gold 
will  lead  to  the  sudden  development  of  some  know- 
ledge, perhaps,  of  the  old  inhabitants,  but  to  thf. 
destruction  of  far  more,  which  might  easily  be  se- 
cured by  a  little  investigation  and  sacrifice  of  im- 
mediate love  of  gain.  Couhl  a  few  really  scienti- 
fic men,  forming  a  party  strong  enough  for  mutual 
defence,  at  once  visit  those  old  grave  yards  and 
ransack  them  thoroughly,  to  mark  not  only  the 
relics  found,  but  the  position  in  which  they  lie,  and 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  deposi- 
tion, very  much  new  light  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  history  of  the  mysterious  races  that  have  long 
since  passed  away  from  the  Continent. 

Wore  these  images  any  of  them  idols,  and  what 
is  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  religion  and  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  America, 
is  the  first  question  to  be  settled.  Many  of  these 
golden  images  were  apparently  mere  ornaments, 
and  ornaments  imitating  every  form  of  animal, 
from  the  least,  up  to  the  alligator  and  the  lion  and 
man.  Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  all  are  imitated, 
and  some  very  closely  for  clay  castings  ;  but  others 
are  evidently  purposed  exaggerations,  chiefly  of 
the  human  figure,  such  as  would  only  naturally 
grow  out  of  a  correspondingly  distorted  religious 
worship.  The  position  on  the  left  side,  aud  to- 
wards the  east,  has  this  any  relation  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection  ?  In  fine,  a  thousand  ques- 
tions at  once  open  themselves  that  can  only  be 
fairly  decided  by  an  antiquary  on  the  spot. 

Much  new  information  would  doubtless  be  ob- 
tained from  a  careful  examination  of  these  relics, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  scientific 
mission  should  visit  these  regions  without  delay. 
Cannot  our  city  furnish  a  few  well  educated,  enter- 
prising men,  like  Kane,  to  go  thither  and  bring  to 
light  all  that  is  to  be  learned.  A  work  on  this 
subject  now  would  be  most  valuable.  Especially 
is  it  desirable  to  collect  and  connect  all  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  burial  places  and  customs  of 
the  Indians  all  over  this  continent,  as  the  best 
means  left  of  ascertaining  their  identity,  or  diver- 
sity of  origin  and  history. 

Some  of  the  mounds  have  been  pretty  well  ex- 
plored, and  the  peculiar  style,  shape,  and  figures 
of  the  pottery  found  in  the  burial  places  of  the 
dead,  are  well  known.  Mica  is  found  in  ahnost 
11  the  ancient  graves  in  Tenne3.see,  and  charcoal 
in  most,  both  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  More 
ight  probably  be  learned  at  this  time  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  earthenware  relics  than  any  other 
source,  as  to  the  identity  of  various  tribes  and  their 
real  antiquity.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  how  vain  and  foolish  a  pride  it  is  which 

uces  any  people  to  carry  any  portion  of  their 
riches  with  them  into  the  long  resting  place.  Sooner 
or  later  nothing  can  protect  such  graves  from  the 
ravages  of  the  spoiler. — Ledger. 


Preserving  Stotie  and  Iron. — It  is  stated  that 
parts  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  England, 
hich  were  fast  going  to  decay,  have  been  restored 
by  the  application  of  the  silicate  of  soda  solution, 
washed  after  drying  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  so 
as  to  render  the  soda  soluble,  when  it  washes  off 
with  rains,  ttc.,  leaving  behind  it  an  indestructible 
coating  of  pure  silica,  or  flint,  on  which  not  even 


the  hardest  scrubbing  with  wire  brushes  and  water 
makes  any  impression.  Applied  to  iron  in  a  some- 
what similar  way,  it  forms  a  coating  that  will  pre- 
serve the  metal  from  rust.  The  roofs  of  the  clock 
and  Victoria  Tower,  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
arc  bright  and  clean  as  when  emerging  from  tho 
foundry.  It  adheres  to  a  metal  surface  so  ten- 
aciously, that  in  attempting  to  remove  it  the  chisel 
chips  otr  the  iron  with  it.  It  appears  indestructible 
by  the  elements,  and  is  uninjured  by  long  immer- 
sion in  sulphuric  acid. 


When  the  Duke  of  Venice  showed  Charles  V. 
his  princely  palace  and  fine  gardois,  the  Emperor 
said,  "  These  are  the  things  which  make  a  man 
unwilling  to  die." 
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Among  the  extraordinary  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  of  latter  years  among  the  mouldering 
and  long-buried  remains  of  ancient  cities,  much  has 
been  brought  to  light  showing  the  attainment  in 
arts,  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  skill,  and 
the  domestic  habits  and  implements  of  nations 
which  have  long  since  perished,  and  of  whom  little 
inforn)ation  has  been  transmitted  by  the  historian, 
calculated  to  give  us  an  intelligible  insight  of  their 
social  relations  and  every-day  modes  of  life.  Our 
readers  will  have  observed  occasionally  in  our 
columns,  notices  of  curious  buildings,  tablets,  and 
inscriptions,  revealed  by  the  exhumations  made  on 
the  sites  of  some  of  the  old  cities  in  the  East,  as 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  &c.,  which  have  most  unexpect- 
edly disclosed  facts,  heretofore  unknown,  marvel- 
lously corroborative  of  passages  in  Scripture  history 
that  have  long  been  involved  in  unexplainablc  ob- 
scurity. 

Such  discoveries  are  especially  interesting;  and 
not  much  less  so,  are  the  exhumed  relics  of  long- 
forgotten  communities,  which  bear  unequivocal  wit- 
ness that  the  habits  and  ways  of  their  people  were, 
n  many  respects,  the  same  as  we  now  see  practised 
n  our  own  time  and  country.  We  have  been  in- 
terested in  an  article  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  the  Tenth  month  last,  upon  what  arc 
termed  "  The  Grafiiti"  of  Pompeii.  The  term  is 
used  to  designate  the  street  scribblings, — the  names, 
words,  or  sentences  found  written  with  charcoal  or 
red  chalk,  or  scratched  with  a  stylus,  on  the  walls 
ir  pillars,  in  public  places  of  Pompeii  and  Ilcrcu- 
aneum,  and  also  upon  the  walls  of  the  portion  of 
he  basement  story  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
CaBsars  at  Rome,  lately  unburied. 

Those  residing  in  our  large  cities,  and  those 
visiting  them,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  how 
common  a  thing  it  is  for  idle  boys  in  the  streets  to 
deface  the  walls  of  houses  and  other  places  with 
names,  caricatures,  or  sentences,  expressive  of  their 
wishes  or  feelings  on  things  interesting  them,  or 
exciting  the  public  attention.  Printed  placards 
3  now  very  much  curtailed  this  variety  of  lite- 
rature, but  among  tho  ancients  it  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  its  subjects  to 
have  been  very  mi:cellaneous.  Several  archaeo- 
logists have  given  these  scribblings,  displayed  in 
the  places  we  have  mentioned,  their  close  examina- 
tion and  study,  and  find  them  to  throw  much  light 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  generation  on 
the  stage  of  life  when  they  were  made.  A  work 
on  this  subject  is  now  being  got  up  by  one  of  the 
iio?t  erudite  antiquarians  at  Naples,  of  which  it  is 
aid,  "  The  illustrations  are  on  a  scale  of  the  ut- 
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most  magnificence,  being  printed  not  only  in  the 
colours  and  forms  of  the  originals,  but  in  their  ex- 
act dimensions." 

A  great  variety  of  these  inscriptions  is  given  in 
the  lieview,  which,  however,  it  is  not  our  design  to 
transcribe ;  our  intention  being  merely  to  notice  the 
subject  as  one  of  curious  interest  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, and  to  allude  to  one  of  the  "  grafliti"  recently 
discovered  at  Home,  which  is,  we  think,  a  most 
interesting  monument  of  the  conflict,  that,  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  was  carried  on  between 
it  and  paganism.  The  account  states,  "  The  apart- 
ment in  which  it  was  found  is  one  of  several,  (now 
subterranean,)  chambers  on  the  Palatine,  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  many  alterations  and  extensions 
of  plan,  during  the  progress  of  the  building  of  the 
palace,  (the  palace  of  the  Csesars,)  were  dismantled 
and  filled  up,  in  order  to  form  substructions  for  a 
new  edifice,  to  be  erected  on  a  higher  level.  The 
light  and  air  being  efiectually  excluded  by  this  pro- 
cess, the  walls  have  remained  to  this  day  in  a  state 
of  preservation  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  buildings 
of  Tompeii.  The  particular  apartment  in  question 
having  been  opened  in  December,  1850,  some 
traces  of  Greek  characters  were  observed  upon  the 
walls,  and  on  a  fuller  examination  by  P.  Garrucci, 
who  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  news  of  the 
discovery,  these  characters  proved  to  be  an  expla- 
natory legend,  written  beneath  a  rude  sketch  upon 
the  wall,  in  which  P.  Garrucci  at  once  recognized 
a  pagan  caricature  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  the  christians'  worship  of  their  crucified 
God." 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  here  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  odious  representation,  by  which  the  pro- 
fane scribbler  who  made  it,  gave  expression  to  his 
feelings  of  contempt  and  hatred  towards  the  religion 
and  its  author,  that  was  then  assailing  and  breaking 
down  the  strongholds  of  heathen  darkness  and  guilt 
in  the  great  city  of  Rome,  and,  no  doubt,  greatly 
exciting  its  populace.  Under  the  figure  were  the 
words,  in  Greek,  "  Alexamenus  worships  God." 
The  author  of  the^article  in  the  Review  says,  "  We 
forbear  to  touch  the  higher  associations  which  this 
strange  discovery  presses  upon  the  mind.  But 
even  as  a  purely  historical  monument,  the  most 
imaginative  reader  will  regard  it  with  the  deepest 
interest.  It  opens  to  us,  with  a  distinctness  which 
DO  written  record  could  supply,  a  glimpse  into  those 
dark  days  of  the  infant  Church,  while  her  divine 
Founder  was  still  '  a  folly  to  the  Gentile,'  and  while 
it  was  still  possible  to  present  him  to  the  popular 
mind  of  paganism,  under  that  hideous  type  oi folly, 
which  is  here  depicted  in  all  its  revolting  coarse- 
ness." 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  though  the  labour 
bestowed  on  the  transcription  of  these  street  scrib- 
blings  was  a  waste  of  time,  but  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  remains  made  familiar  by  mod- 
ern explorations,  they  carry  the  mind  back,  with- 
out cflbrt,  to  the  times  when  their  authors  lived 
and  acted  ;  filling  it  with  clear  and  distinct  impres- 
sions of  the  scones  and  passions  that  were  enacted 
in  the  streets  and  other  public  resorts  of  these  long 
buried  cities  of  the  dead  ;  and  show  that  in  all  ages 
man,  by  his  reason  only,  has  not  and  cannot  find 
out  God,  and,  unless  changed  by  the  power  of  di- 
vine grace,  is  the  servant  of  sin  and  a  slave  to  his 
own  lusts. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  2Gth  ult. 

The  invitations  to  the  different  Powers  to  t.ike  part 
in  the  Congress,  had  not  been  sentont.  The  delay  had 
not  arisen  from  any  difference  between  the  English  and 
French  Cabinets,  regarding  the  measure,  but,  as  was 
supiiosed,  to  some  dilhcnlties  started  by  Austria. 


Lord  Cowley  is  reported  to  have  been  authorized  by 
the  French  Emperor  to  propose  to  England  a  general 
md  simultaneous  disarmament.  The  London  journals 
real  the  idea  as  absurd.  The  English  army  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  additional  battalions  equal  to  eleven  new 
regiments.  The  London  Post  says,  this  measure  ought 
to  excite  no  surprise  when  the  smallness  of  the  British 
army  is  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  which  it 
has  to  occupy,  and  the  drafts  necessary  for  India  and 
China.  The  government  has  resolved  on  forthwith 
erecting  a  new  national  arsenal  in  the  place  of  that  at 
Woolwich,  which  it  is  feared,  instead  of  being  a  protec- 
tion, would  only  facilitate  the  success  of  an  enemy. 

Austria  has  granted  a  full  amnesty  to  all  compro- 
mised in  Italian  affairs. 

The  Sardinian  government  has  issued  a  circular  de- 
fending its"  course  regarding  the  Regency  of  Central 
Italy.  It  is  stated  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  refused  to 
withdraw  the  nomination  of  Buoncompagui,  when  the 
French  government  yielded,  and  he  is  to  be  Regent  of 
Jlodena,  Parma  and  Bologna,  and  also  of  Tuscany  if  the 
authorities  there  will  receive  him.  The  memorandum 
of  the  Tuscan  government  informs  the  European  Powers 
that,  if  the  Congress  orders  the  restoration  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  they  will  resist  to  the  last  extremity,  even  if  sure 
of  defeat. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  French 
rmy,  during  the  twenty  days'  campaign  against  the 
frontier  of  Morocco,  was  2161). 

The  following  were  the  quotations  in  the  Liverpool 
market.  Fair  Orleans  cotton,  7|rf.  ;  Mobile,  7|rf. ; 
Uplands,  7  5-16rf.  Sales  of  the  week,  38,0U0  bales. 
Stock  in  port,  425,000  bales  including  267,000  Ameri- 
can. Breadstutfs  dull;  flour,  23«.  a  28«. ;  red  wheat, 
9».  6d.  a  10«.  2d. ;  white,  9s.  &d.  a  11«.  9rf. ;  yellow  corn, 
3U.  a  32s.  Gd.;  white,  35s.  a  38s.  per  480  lbs.  The 
.Manchester  advices  were  favourable,  all  descriptions  of 
goods  commanding  full  prices. 

The  London  money  market  was  easy.  The  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  had  increased  £125,000.  Consols, 
96^  a  96|. 

U.NITED  States. — Congress. — At  the  time  of  making 
up  this  snmmary,  no  business  of  any  consequence  had 
been  transacted  by  this  body.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives had  been  "unable  to  elect  a  Speaker.  In  both 
Houses  the  time,  when  in  session,  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  debates  on  the  question  of  sl.avery. 

The  ExjioTls. — The  amount  of  produce  exported  from 
the  U.  Stales  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounts  to  $278,- 
302,680,  not  inclnding  specie,  which  amounted  to  $57,- 
502,385,  making  a  total  of  $335,895,065.  The  value  of 
cotton  exported  was  $161,434,923;  of  tobacco,  $21,074,- 
638;  rosin  and  turpentine,  $3,554,416;  rice,  $2,207,148. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  products  of  slave  labour  ex- 
ported was  about  $200,000,000. 

Fennsylvania. — The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Ihe  30th  ultimo,  were 
.■54,759,409,  including  a  balance  of  $933,059  in  the  trea- 
sury  ai  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  tax  on  real 
and  personal  estate  yielded  $1,388,502;  interests  on 
loans, $567, 799;  tax  on  corporation  stocks,  $464,784;  tax 
on  bank  dividends,  $202,017;  retailers' licenses,  $213,- 
187;  tavern  licenses,  $185,304;  collateral  inherilance 
tax,  $124,946.  The  payments  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $3,879,054,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury on  the  30th  ult.,  of  $880,355.  The  interest  paid 
on  loans  was  $1,986,147  ;  to  commissioners  on  sinking 
fund,  $853,654;  expenses  of  government,  $408,097; 
common  schools,  $287,790;  to  charitable  institutions, 
$126,201;  prisons  and  houses  of  refuge,  $76,094. 
/■AiYorff/p/ira.— Mortality  last  week,  168. 
The  San  Juan  Difficulty — Gen.  Scott  arrived  at  New 
York,  in  the  steamer  Atlantic  on  the  12th  instant.  He 
states  that  the  British  authorities  met  him  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  kindness,  and  evinced  so  earnest  a 
desire  to  promote  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
that  no  further  difficulty  need  be  apprehended.  All  the 
American  troops,  except  a  small  force,  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  matter  of  sending  an  equal  number  of 
British  troops,  so  that  the  island  shall,  for  the  present, 
be  in  the  joint  occupancy  of  both  nations,  has  been  left 
to  the  discretion  of  Governor  Douglas. 

California. — The  steamer  Atlantic,  from  Aspinwall, 
which  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  r2th,  brought  $1,860, - 
000  in  gold,  and  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Eleventh  mo. 
20th.  The  accounts  from  the  Frazer  river  mines  are  fa- 
vourable. The  gold  exportations  from  Victoria  during 
the  Tenth  month,  were  $  105,000.  The  dates  from  Oregon 
are  to  Eleventh  mo.  9th.  The  Portland  News  publishes 
additional  accounts  from  the  new  mines  on  the  Simil- 
kanion  river,  which  create  a  strong  probability  that  there 
are  extensive  gold  regions  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cascade   mountains,   north   and  west  of  the  Columbia 


■.  Dust  valued  at  $3000  had  already  been  recer 
at  Portland.  Heavy  rains  had  fallen  in  California,  f 
nishing  an  abundance  of  water  for  mining  operatio 
The  overland  mail  from  St.  Louis  of  Tenth  mo.  24th  1 
cached  San  Francisco  in  twenty  days,  which 
honest  trip  yet  made. 

The  Grain  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quo 

lions  on  the  12th  inst.     New  York — :!tate  flour,  $5.0 

$5.15;  extra  Ohio,  $5.70  a  $5.80  ;  Southern,  $5.60 p^ 

$5.70;  wheat  dull,  and  will  not  sell  at  holders'  priei 

sales  of  700U  bushels  Milwaukie  club  a  $1.20;  rye, 

cts. ;  barley,  77  cts.  a  79  cts.;  new,  white  corn,  85  c 

a  90  cts.;  new,  yellow,  87  cts.  a  90  cts.;  old  core, 

a  96  cts. ;  Western  oats,  46  cts.  a  47  ;  Southern, 

a  44  cts.     /Philadelphia — Good  red  wheat,  $1.31 

$1.32;  white,  $1.37  a  $1.43;  rye,  90  cts.  a  93  cts. ;  n 

yellow  corn,  80  cts.  a  81  cts;  Delaware  oats,  42  cts. 

43   cts.;  clover   seed,    $5.00    a   $5.25;  Timothy 

$2.50;    flax    seed,   $1.55.      Baltmiore— Four,    $5.25 

$5.37;  white  wheat,  §1.30  a  $1.45;  new  yellow  co 

cts.  a  78  cts.      Cincinnati— Flour  dull,  $5.35  a  $5.. 

U.  S.  Mails  and  Abolition  Docaments. — In  answer 
an  inquiry  from  a  postmaster  in  Virginia,  the  U. 
Postmaster  General  states  that  the  people  of  Virgii 
may  not  only  prohibit  the  introduction  of  such  do 
ments  within  their  borders,  but,  if  brought  in  the  ma 
they  can  destroy  them  by  due  legal  process. 

The  Taan  /'/■o«(ier.— Intelligence  from  Brownsville 
the  4th  inst.,  states  that  several  small  skirmishes 
occurred  between  Cortinas  and  his  opponents,  but  w 
out  any  important  result.     The  forces  of  the  outlaw, 
near  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  about  five  hundrf"-' 
strong. 

Decline  in  Whaling  Business. — There  are  at  present 
ships,  1  brig,  and  1  schooner  employed  iu  the  wht  -?? 
fishery  belonging  to  Nantucket,  Mass.,  aggregating  80 
tons.  Only  tweuty-five  years  ago,  there  were  64  ships, 
21,268  tons.  The  latest  dates  from  Honolulu  state  tb 
75  whalers  had  arrived  at  that  and  other  Sandwich  : 
land  ports.  The  average  catch  of  the  whole  fleet  woBlJ,;  . 
not  exceed  500  barrels. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  B.  Oliver,  agt,  Mass.,  for  N.  Bree  i 
$2,  vol.  32,  for  V.  Meader,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Janu     '■ 
jr..  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Jos.  Battey,  per  J.  K.,  N.  1 
$4,  vols.  32  and  33. 

AV  ANTED. 
A  young  married  man,  a  member  of  the  Society 
Friends,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation,  wl 
can  make  a  living  for  his  family  ;  is  a  good  penm; 
correct  at  figures,  and  willing  to  make  himself  useful 
any  capacity.     Inquire  at  the  ofiice  of  •'  The  Frie 


TE.A.CHER  WANTED. 

A  Suitable  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  ( 
Boys'  School  on  Pcnn  avenue,  under  the  care  of  1 
School  Corporation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Chari.es  Yarxai.i,,  . 
SEHH  Rakestraw,  David  Scoll,  Thomas  Evaxs,  or  \V 

LIAM    BeTTLE. 

Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1859. 

NOTICE. 
A  Suitable  Friend  and   his  Wife  are  wanted  to  ti 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Town  on 
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Early  applicMt 

Charles  H. 
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Eleventh  mo. 

I7th, 

1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TU.VESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carryi 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebe.sezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdalc  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 

PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peunsylvauia  Bank, 
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Raindrops. 

(Concluded  from  page  114.) 

iut  leaving  our  fancy  farmer  in  the  enjoyment 
a,  genuine  shower,  let  us  briefly  advert  to  the 
)ry  which  Rowell  so  ably  but  so  modestly  sup- 
This  meteorologist  has  quite  a  passion  for 
Now,  familiar  as  we  are  iu  practice  with  the 
jcct  of  rain,  the  theory  is  surrounded  with  a 
bcr  of  difficulties — so  much  so,  that  in  the 
lion  of  many,  perhaps,  wo  may  well  wonder  how 
ould  ever  rain  at  all.  Seeing  that  water  is 
ly  hundred  times  heavier  than  air,  by  what 
lus,  it  has  been  asked,  docs  it  climb  into  the 
losphcre  and  continue  floating  in  the  thin  alti- 
es  which  the  cirrhi  undoubtedly  attain?  How 
he  vapour  condensed  into  particles  which  become 
ble  to  the  eye,  and  compose  the  various  species 
iloud  ?  Are  these  particles  simply  drops  of  di- 
lutive size — mere  water-dust,  if  we  may  so  speak 
pr  are  they  vesicular,  that  is,  little  balloons, 
isisting  of  an  aqueous  film  with  air  or  vapour 
losed  '!  What  is  it  compels  them  to  condense 
I  occasionally  to  descend  in  torrents,  accom- 
lied  by  fearful  explosions  of  electricity,  or  to 
eze  into  lumps  of  ice  as  lar^e  as  oranges  or 
npkins?  _ 

These,  with  many  other  questions,  have  been 
•rns  in  the  sides  of  meteorologists,  which  theorists 
?e  endeavoured  to  extract  with  various  degrees 
skill.  Descartes  supposed  that  the  vesicles  wore 
;le  spheres  of  water  rendered  buoyant  by  the 
lieria  subliUs  of  space.  L)r.  Ilalley  suggested 
it  the  rise  of  the  v.ipor  atoms  might  be  due  to  a 
latus,  or  warm  spirit,  or  perhaps  to  a  certain 
)d  of  matter  whose  coiudus  might  be  contrary  to 
It  of  gravity."  Franklin  contended  that  nioi.>ture 
^3  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  as  salt  is  dissolved 
I  water;  but  that  when  repudiated,  the  aqueous 
Irticles  still  remained  iu  suspension  by  adhering  to 
b  molecules  of  air.  Eowell's  hypothesis  is,  "  That 
e  atoms  of  water  being  so  minute,  are,  when  com- 
etely  enveloped  in  their  natural  coatings  of  eke- 
icity,  rendered  so  buoyant  as  to  be  liable,  cviu 
hen  in  their  most  condensed  state,  to  be  carried 
f  by  slight  currents  of  air ;  but  if  expanded  by 
jat,  their  capacity  for  electricity  being  increased 
^  their  increase  of  surface,  they  arc  then  rendered 


buoyant  at  all  times,  and  are  buoyed  up  into  the 
air  by  their  coatings  of  electricity ;  when,  if  con- 
densed, they  become  positively  electrified,  but  are 
still  buoyed  up  by  the  electricity,  till,  on  the  escape 
of  the  surcharge,  the  particles  fall  as  rain."  In 
other  words,  the  water-atoms  are  enabled  to  rise 
when  their  electric  charge  is  augmented  by  heat, 
but  compelled  to  fall  when  the  surplus  is  withdrawn. 
If  the  vapour,  when  condensed  by  cold,  should  be 
iu  a  position  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  electricity, 
the  particles  will  approach  each  other  by  virtue  of 
their  natural  attraction,  and  thus  become  visible  as 
clouds;  but  if  the  surcharge  totally  escapes,  they 
will  unite  into  large  drops,  and  descend  as  rain. 
To  explain  the  peculiarities  of  a  thundercloud, 
Rowell  says  that  it  may  be  regarded  "  as  a  vast 
mass  of  electricity  interspersed  with  minute  par- 
ticles of  water,  the  former  being  in  the  proportion 
of  not  less  than  one  thousard  to  one  of  the  latter. 
Let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  formation  of  rain  in  such  a  cloud.  If  but  a  few 
particles  of  vapour  coale.-ce  and  form  one  drop, 
they  would  be  no  longer  buoyant,  and  the  drop  iu 
falling  through  the  dense  vapour  would  increase  iu 
bulk  from  contact  with  other  particles.  Now,  as 
the  electricity  set  free  by  this  agglomeration  of 
particles  would  instantaneously  pass  away,  either 
to  the  surface  of  the  cloud  or  by  dispersion  amongst 
the  particles  composing  it,  a  vacuum  or  rarefied 
space  would  result  on  the  instant  of  the  formation 
of  rain,  when  the  .sudden  pressure  of  the  surround- 
ing portion  of  the  cloud  into  the  space  would  bring 
more  particles  into  contact,  and  more  rain  would 
be  formed." 

Now,  we  make  no  attempt  to  appraise  the  exact 
quantum  of  originality  which  belongs  to  this  theory. 
It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  electrical  atmospheres 
has  been  asserted  in  one  form  or  another  by  Eeles, 
Monge,  Eason,  and  other  writers,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  electricity  upon  the  phenomena  of  rain 
has  been  maintaired  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  sever 
eminent  men ;  but  we  can  readily  believe  that 
Rowell  has  worked  out  the  hypothesis  from  his  owi 
observations,  and  purely  by  the  aid  of  his  own  intcl 
lectual  funds.  And  a  neat,  bandy  hypothesis  it 
certainly  is.  It  satisfies  many  conditions,  and  hi 
raonizes  with  various  well-known  facts.  Yolta,  for 
example,  discovered  that  when  water  was  converted 
into  vapour  it  carried  away  electricity  ;  and  it  hai 
been  cle;irly  ascertained  that  if  a  vessel  be  insulated 
the  quantity  of  moisture  evaporated  in  a  given  time 
is  much  less  than  if  it  were  in  free  communication 
with  the  earth.  When  this  vapour  again  is  con 
densed  into  mist,  we  know,  from  Cro.s.se'3  pryings 
into  a  November  foL',  that  under  certain  circum 
stances  it  bri-tles  with  electric  fire;  and  when  it  is 
suddenly  precipitated,  as  in  a  thunderstorm,  we  find 
the  angry  fluid  pa.ssing  from  cloud  to  cloud  in 
blinding  flashes,  or  returning  to  the  earth  iu  deati 
dealing  bolts. 

Facts  like  these  mu.st  necessarily  aflbrd  consid 
ruble  countenance  to  the  theory.     That  it  is  fn 
from  difficulties,  Rowell  himself  would  not  wish  to 
a.sscrt.     With  regard  to  the  buoyant  power  of  va- 
pour, we  think  that  the  demand  for  electrical  coat- 
iugs  is  over-estimated.     The  well-known  law  by 


which  one  aeriform  fluid  spreads  through  the  inter- 
stices of  another  as  if  the  space  were  vacuous,  though 
at  a  slower  rate,  strips  the  (juestion  of  a.-cent  of 
much  of  its  mystery.  Water- vapour  is  lighter  than 
lir — lighter  even  than  the  vtipour  (jf  such  volatile 
iquids  as  muriatic  or  sulphuiie  ether.  It  not  only 
rises  eagerly  therefore  iu  the  atmo.spbere,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  "  carries  up  with 
it  much  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  intermixed,  dis- 
engaging itself  no  doubt  from  it  in  its  upward  pro- 
gress, to  become  entangled,  however,  with  fresh 
particles,  which  again  it  carries  upward  to  abandoD 
them  for  others."  In  like  mauner,  when  the  risen 
vapour  undergoes  condensation,  wc  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  if  it  moulds  it.-elf  into  true  bubbles  or 
vesicles,  it  does  so  by  settling  upon  the  particles  of 
air  and  impri.-;oning  them  within  a  watery  shell,  and 
these,  increasing  in  weight  by  further  accessions  of 
luoisture,  will  sink  to  the  earth  when  they  become 
too  ponderous  for  the  medium  in  which  they  swim. 
But  as  the  included  air  will  expand  if  heated  by  tho 
un,  we  see  why  a  cloud  may  rise,  or  its  upper  and 
xposcd  portion  may  disappear  after  the  fashion 
I'hich  these  nebulous  masses  arc  known  to  affect. 
Should  the  particles,  however,  instead  of  being 
vesicular,  prove  to  be  solid,  as  Dr.  Waller  and 
others  have  endeavoured  to  show,  still  the  minute- 
ness of  the  spherules  may  be  sufficient  to  explaiu 
their  suspension  as  clouds,  whilst  their  increase  iu 
size  and  weight  by  further  condensation  should  ac- 
count for  their  fall  as  rain. 

RoweU's  theory  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot 
dispense  with  the  agency  of  heat.  To  spiritualize 
the  water  into  vapour,  heat  must  be  absorbed  :  to 
secularize  it  into  rain,  heat  must  be  discharged : 
i).50"'  F.  of  latent  caloric  must  be  received  in  the 
one  case,  rejected  in  tiic  other.  It  is  by  augment- 
ing the  temperature  of  tho  liquid  atoms  that  they 
are  expanded,  and  their  capacity  for  electricity  en- 
larged ;  it  is  by  lowering  that  temperature  that  they 
are%ubsequently  brought  into  a  state  of  surcharge. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  we  acquire 
any  very  substantial  leverage  after  all  by  assuming 
the  existence  of  "  coatings" — for  the  point  docs  not 
yet  admit  of  proof— particularly  as  the  materiality 
of  the  electric  fluid,  and  therefore  its  buoyant 
qualities,  have  never  been  established.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rowell  has  a  right  to  say  that,  if  the 
changes  through  which  vapour  runs,  in  its  circula- 
tion Ironi  earth  to  heaven  and  heaven  to  earth  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  fluctuations  of  caloric,  a.s 
the  ordinary  theories  imply,  may  they  not  be  much 
better  effected  through  the  combined  agency  of  heat 
and  electricity. 

Looking,  then,  at  water  as  the  great  agent  of 
fertility,  as  the  chosen  element  by  which  the  world 
is  kept  sappy  and  verdant,  we  ask  whether  the  ar- 
ramrements  made  for  the  regular  distribution  of  this 
fluid  are  not  singularly  felicitous?  Long  ago  the 
land  would  have  been  totally  drained,  and  every 
river  would  have  run  itself  dry,  had  there  been 
any  flaw  in  the  machinery  by  which  the  floods  arc 
uplifted  from  their  beds,  and  restored  in  needful 
quantities  to  the  soil.  But  Nature's  gigantic  water- 
works are  never  at  fault.  Every  year  whole  lakes 
are  hoisted  into  the  atmosphere  and  lowered  with 
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such  exquisite  precision  that  seedtime  and  harvest, 
the  tbraier  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  are  qertain  to 
arrive  in  due  succession.  The  sea  is  ever  labouring 
for  the  land.  The  traffic  between  the  billow  and 
the  furrow  i.s  conducted  by  the  ministry  of  the 
clouds.  Pleasant  to  think  of  these  beautiful  car- 
riers of  moisture  !  Filled  as  it  were  by  invisible 
hands  at  the  storehouses  of  vapour,  they  catch  the 
breeze,  aud  make  for  the  shore,  where  they  deliver 
their  load,  some  on  the  plaius,  that  the  fields  may 
rejoice  in  the  refreshing  shower,  some  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  that  the  brooks  and  streams  may  be 
fed  ;  and  then  the  surplus  fluid  which  the  ground 
rejects  is  rolled  off  to  the  ocean  only  that  it  may 
return  with  generous  obstinacy,  and  thus  pursue 
its  never-tiring  rounds.  By  the  same  mean; 
tbe  heat  and  electric  fire  which  the  vapour  abstracts 
tiom  the  surface  are  transported  into  the  upper 
uions  of  the  air,  and  thrown  out  in  the  colder  strata 
where  some  equalizing  process  is  required.  And 
not  less  useful  is  the  rain  in  scouring  the  atmO' 
sphere,  dissolving  foreign  ingredients,  sweeping 
down  impurities,  aud  cleansing  the  ground  itself 
from  much  that  is  feculent  and  unhealthy.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  forgotten  that  this  mild,  gentle  meteor  is 
an  active  agent  in  the  great  geological  operations 
by  which  the  level  of  land  and  ocean  is  altered, 
aud  the  very  aspect  of  the  planet  remodelled  dur- 
ing the  long  run  of  ages;  for  the  soft  water-drops 
ai-e  chisels  in  the  hand  of  Time  with  which  he  in- 
dents the  vales,  seams  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
even  abrades  the  granite  rocks,  and,  where  acces- 
sible, lowers  the  pride  of  their  craggy  crowns. 

Spite,  then,  of  all  the  discomforts  which  are  in- 
cident to  turbid  skies  aud  muddy  paths  and  splashy 
streets,  let  us  admit  that  rain  is  one  of  the_  finest 
and  most  fascinating  phenomena  in  the  universe. 
Touching  as  well  as  beautiful  was  the  dying  re- 
quest of  Saint  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
the  reign  of  Egbert,  who  departed  this  life  in  the 
year  836  :  "  Let  me,"  said  he,  "  be  buried  where 
the  raindrops  may  water  my  grave."  Aud  if  there 
could  be  any  sense  of  poetry  in  the  tomb,  would  it 
not  be  sweeter  to  rest  where  the  clouds  might  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  grassy  grave,  where  the 
showers  might  softly  descend  like  the  tears  of  la- 
menting friends,  where  the  smiling  sunshine  might 
gild  tlie  falling  drops,  as  Faith  alone  can  gild  the 
griefs  of  life,  where  the  winds  mij;ht  come  and  go, 
whispering  peace  and  munuuring  their  gentle 
dirges  for  the  dead — sweeter  far,  we  say,  thus  to 
lie,  than  to  be  imprisoned  in  lonely  state  in  a  splen- 
did mausoleum,  like  a  captive  lodged  mockingly  in 
some  dark  dungeon  of  marble? 


For  " The  Fiiond." 

Patient  Endurance  of  Suffering. 
Elizabeth    Stirredgc   with   some  other   Friends 
ere  taken  from   their  meeting-house 
;rsecutors   had    put    faggot: 


ifter  their 
faggots  at  the  door,  and 
reateued  to  burn  it,  and  then  committed  to  11- 
ehcster  jail.  It  was  a  most  dismal  place,  where 
tliey  had  nothing  to  sit  or  lie  upon,  but  tlie  damp, 
cold  ground.  In  this  comfortless  condition,  some 
of  tlicir  Friends,  prisoners  in  an  adjoining  room, 
put  through  the  grates  four  dust  or  chaff  pillows, 
two  blankets,  and  a  little  straw,  whereon  they  laid 
down,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  pen.  It  was  in  a 
very  cold  winter,  but  most  of  them  took  their  rest 
sweetly.  When  they  laid  down,  Elizabeth  Stir- 
redgc says,  this  consideration  came  into  her  heart, 
"  Lord,  thou  kuowest  for  what  we  are  exposed  to 
this  hardship;  it  is  because  we  cannot  betray  our 
testimony,  nor  wrong  our  conscience,  nor  deal 
treacherously  with  our  souls.  Lord,  be  thou 
comfort  in  this  needful  time  ;  for  it  is  thy  presence 


makes  hard  things  easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet; 
and  thou  hast  sweetened  the  waters  of  a  bitter  cup. 
Oh,  thou.  Physician  of  value,  who  can  strengthen 
both  soul  and  body,  be  with  us  this  night,  and  all 
the  nights  and  days  that  we  have  to  live  in  this 
world."  Her  heart  was  then  filled  with  the  Lord's 
mercy  and  comfortable  presence,  insomuch  that 
she  could  have  sung  aloud  of  his  goodness,  and 
blessings  bestowed  upon  them,  but  looking  over  her 
fellow-prisoners,  and  seeing  them  asleep,  she  fore- 
bore. 

Many  people  came  to  the  prison  door  in  the 
morning,  to  see  how  many  of  them  were  dead  from 
their  hard  fare  ;  some  said  they  were  sure  that  she 
was  dead,  for  she  looked   as  if  she  would  not 
until  the  morning.     Finding  them   all  well,  they 
confessed  and  said,  "  Surely  we  were  the  people  of 
God,  if  there  were  any."     It  being  First-day,  they 
had  a  meeting  in  the  prison,  to  which  many  Frie 
came,  and  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  with  thi 
and    filled   their  hearts  with   joy    and   gladni 
Elizabeth  Stirredge  says,  "  I  was  constrained  to 
praise  the  Lord,  and   magnify   his  power,  aud 
testify  in  the  hearing  of  many,  that  we  were  so  far 
from  repenting  of  our  coming  there,  that  we  had 
great  cause  to  give  glory,  honour   and  praises  to 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  he  had 
found  us  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  Name  and  truth 
His  presence  was  with  us,   and   sanctified  our  af- 
flictions, and  made  the  prison  like  a  palace  to  us; 
would  not  change  our  state  for  all  the  glory 
of  the  world,  if  it  were  proffered  unto  us.' 

Some  years  previous  to  this  imprisonment,  when 
persecution  was  severe,  and  they  were  turned  out 
of  their  meeting-house,  many  who  became  weary 
with  standing  in  the  street,  consulted  about  meet- 
ing in  private,  and  told  those  who  could  not  con- 
form to  their  proposal,  that  if  they  would  come 
and  meet  with  John  Story  and  some  others  in  pri- 
vate, they  might  sit  together  in  quietness,  aud  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  meeting, 

hich  would  be  better  than  standing  in  the  street, 
to  be  hurried  and  thronged  together,  and  had 
hardly  any  time  to  wait  upon  the  Lord.  But 
Elizabeth  Stirredge  and  others  could  not  join  this 
human  policy  to  escape  suffering,  but  believed  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  support  their  testimony  for  the 
truth,  in  the  face  of  their  bitter  enemies;  and  J. 
Story  and   his  adherents  parted  from  them,  and 

ft  them  as  it  were  in  the  open  field  to  endure  re- 
proach. Their  persecutors  said,  "  here  are  the 
fools,  the  wise  uieu  are  gone.  They  have  more  wit 
than  to  meet  so  near  the  justice's  house,  to  aggra- 
vate him  and  ruin  themselves;  do  you  think  to 
stand  against  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  ?  A  com 
pany  of  silly  fools!"  If  any  should  say,  was  this 
a  discouragement  to  you,  E.  Stirredge  answers, 
"  No ;  our  fear  and  zeal  towards  God  was  in- 
creased ;  and  I  can  say  to  the  prai-e  and  honour 
of  his  everlasting  Name,  my  cries  and  supplication 
ascended  night  aud  day  unto  Him,  for  strength  t( 
stand  in  my  lot  and  testimony,  and  that  I  might 
be  able  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Aud  forever  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  he  strengthened  my  weakness,  and 
made  the  weak  as  strong  as  David,  and  afforded 
his  living  presence  amongst  us,  to  our  great  com- 
fort." In  another  instance,  J.  Story  importuned 
a  Friend,  in  whose  dwelling  a  small  meeting  was 
held,  to  remove  it  or  alter  the  time  of  gathering, 
aud  the  wife  of  the  Friend  was  caught  in  the 
snare.  But  her  husband  rejected  the  proposal 
and  she  replied,  "  Dost  thou  not  think  God  doth 
reveal  his  secrets  to  such  as  J.  Story,  more  th; 
we?  Yes,  surely;  and  if  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
save  us,  and  what  we  have,  and  make  him  an 
strument,  why  shall  not  we  receive  his  counsc. 
A  very  subtle  bait  to  catch  the  unwatchful  ones, 


who   love  ease  rather  than  patient  suffering 
their  Lord  aud  his  cause. 

By  the  force  of  persecution,  and  this  pi 
pretext  to  escape  it,  many  lost  their  spiritual  _ 
cernment  and  strength,  and  brought  trouble  ^^ 
themselves  and  faithful  Friends.  Under  much  ( 
ercise,  E.  Stirredge  felt  this  inquiry  to  arise  in  1 
heart,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  be  better  pleased  for  usi 
go  aud  meet  with  our  Friends,  who  are  gone  ff  * 
us  ?  Is  there  service  there  that  we  know  not  ( 
or  am  I  too  forward  or  over  zealous  for  thy  truth 
The  answer  suited  her  inquiring  mind:  "  Kt 
your  meeting-time  and  place;  be  valiant  fori 
truth  upon  earth,  and  I  will  crown  you  with  1 
nour."  She  adds,  "  Oh,  blessed  be  his  eten 
Name;  no  greater  honour  does  my  soul  desi 
than  to  be  preserved  in  his  fear?"  Much  suff 
ing  did  that  dividing  spirit  bring  upon  Frien 
who  kept  upon  the  true  foundation,  which  with  (  S 
imprisonments  they  underwent,  seemed  to  unse 
and  scatter  others,  while  it  tried  the  faith  of 
upright  very  closely.  While  in  Ilchester  prisi 
she  prayed  for  them  ; — "  O,  Lord,  if  it  may  sta^  ij 
with  thy  blessed  will,  once  more  afford  them  a  d 
of  visitation,  and  try  them  again.  Deal  not  ■m 
them  according  to  their  deserts;  but  I  pray  tl 
have  compassion  on  the  work  of  thy  hands 
remember  poor  mortals  this  day ;  for  surely  i 
of  them  are  greatly  distressed,  and  compasi 
about  with  many  temptations,  and  my  heart 
pained  for  them."  In  this  mournful  state. 
Lord  was  pleased  to  speak  comfortably  to  hen  fc 
the  spring  of  divine  life,  and  said,  "  The  time; 
the  deliverance  of  my  people  draweth  near 
nearer  than  many  are  aware  of.     Though  I  hai 

ffered  their  enemies  for  a  time  to  triumph  o\  it 
them,  yet  too  many  have  grown   high  and  lofc  k 
and  lorgotten  the   days  of  their  distress  and 
lamity,  aud  what  state  they  were   in  when  I  i 
found  them  out,  as  it  were  without  hope ;  then 
I  send  forth  my  light  and  truth,  which  many 
ceived  with  thankfuluess  of  heart,  and  with  a  rea 
mind,  and  bowed  thereunto,  and  yielded  obediei 
for  a  time.     But  after  I  had  confounded  their  ei 
mies,  and  enriched  them  greatly,  they  forgot 
days  of  their  distress  and  poverty,  and  the  ma  3 
promises  which  they  made  to  me,  in  the  day 
they  were  sorely  beset  by  enemies,  within  and 
out.     Since  I  have  appeared  for  them,  confound  t£ 
their  foes,  and   have  done  more  than  they  look  i 
for,  how  have  they  forgotten  to  pay  their  vows  ui  «- 
me,  which  many  made  in  the  days   of  their  d  !!■■ 
tress.     Have  not  some  put  light  for  darkness,  a  ^■ 
darkness  for  light  ?     But  blessed  are  all  they  w  »•■ 
continue  truly  humble,  for  my  covenant  is   fii 
forever  established,  and  never  to  be   altered  wf" 
those  who  have  been  faithful,  who  have  parted  w 
all  I  have  called  for,  and  who  have  had  no  helj 
in  the  earth  but  me  ;  none  to  lean  upon  or  to  C( 
fide  in  but  the  arm  of  my  power;  who  could  i  t> 
turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  unless  I  w» 
before   them.     Those    are  mine,   and   my   seer 
shall  be  with  them;  they  shall  be  found  worthy 
stand  in  the  gap,  and  to  intercede  for  the  peoj 
I  have  seen  the  travail  of  the  faithful  for  the  i 
faithful ;   and  for  the  cries  of  the  poor,  and  1 
sighings  of  the  needy,  will  I  arise,  aud  I  will  wc  w 
a  way  for  the  deliverauce  of  my  people ;  for  I  »' 
time  is  near  that  the  prison  shall  not  enclose  thef"! 
but  they  shall  come   forth,  and   declare   my  w 
drous  works  ;  for  I  will  work,  and   none  shall 
able  to  hinder." 

We  are  not  enclosed  with  the  stone  walls  oi 
prison  at  this  day,  yet  shut  up  under  deep  aff 
tion,  for  the  house  and  testimonies  of  our  God 
(he  backsliding  of  many  from  his  divine  law 
who  put  darkness  for  light,  following  their 
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.ginations  and  dccoivings.  TLc  foundation  ou 
ch  tho  true  church  is  built,  is  unchangoablo 
1  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  wrestling  seed  ar 
,  regarded,  and  as  suffering  is  patiently  ce 
ed,  the  Lord  will  work  deliverance  for  us,  a 
;ver  has  done  in  his  own  time  and  way  for  his 
dron.  Let  us  cherish  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
imiseration  for  one  another,  in  our  respective 
ditions,  eradicating  every  germ  of  enmity,  that 
y  be  prepared  to  receive  the  forgiveness  of 
«our  departures  from  the  right  way  of  the  Lord, 
witness  the  healing  virtue  of  the  compassionate 
iour,  to  restore  the  love  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
bond  of  true  peace. 

?erj]c(ual  Motion. — We  see  a  very  pathetic  and 
1-told  story  of  an  inventor  who,  for  the  last  forty 
rs  of  his  life,  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
intangible  of  all  ignesjalid — "  perpetual  mo- 
'     The  story  is   taken   from  the  New  York 
rnal  of  Commerce,  and  thus  commends  itself  to 
mrable  consideration.     We  saw  the  self  same 
y,  substantially  as  now  published,  ''  going  the 
ds"  of  the  press  some  eighteen  months  ago ; 
it  is  now  revived  with  the  sad  intelligence  of 
inventor's  death,  who  is  represented  as  having 
d  out  a  scanty  support  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
ibition  of  his  machine.     As  several  of  our  read- 
have  called  our  attention   to   the    above  fact, 
have  sought  our  opinion  regarding  it,  we  will 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  a  subject  which  has 
ed  the  brain  of  many  a  misguided  genius. 
Ve  have   long  thought   the   phrase  "'perpetual 
tion,"  is  remarkably  inappropriate   for  expres- 
the  idea  which  it  is  generally  used  to  convey, 
that  an  examination  of  it  would  lead  to  clearer 
ceptions  not  only  in  regard  to  its  meaning,  but 
in  regard  to  the  general  operation  of  the  forces 
nature.     It  is  probable  that  the  prevalence  of 
category  of  fallacies  which  we  recognize  as 
rpetual  motion,"  is  owing  in  no  small  measure 
I  want  of  distinct  ideas  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
The  efforts  of  lexicographers   to  define  it 
been  singularly  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  pro- 
that  there  is  no  short  form  of  words  which 
1  express  its   meaning,  as  it  is  understood  both 
the  deluded  individuals  who  have  been  its  vic- 
3,  and  by  the   sound   mechanicians  who  have 
ghed  at  their  folly.     We  shall  not  attempt  the 
k  which  has  baffled  the   great   masters  of  lan- 
ige — that   of  giving   a   brief  definition   of   the 
ase  ;    but  we  may,  perhaps,  by  a  more  ample 
losition,  succeed  in  arriving  at  a  bettor  under- 

j'  of  its  signification. 
[n  the  first  place,  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  under- 
od  in  a  literal  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  raean- 
of  the  two  words  when  taken  separately.  There 
10  difficulty  in  putting  matter  in  motion,  and 
;ping  it  in  motion  perpetually.  In  fact,  all  the 
tter  that  we  know  anything  about — the  whole 
ible  universe — is  in  motion,  and  is  probably 
tinod  to  continue  in  motion  forever.  The  thing 
jiich  it  is  impossible  to  do  is  to  stop  any  portion 
(matter  from  moving  perpetually. 
There  are  known  in  nature  at  least  seven  forces 
lich  are  capable  of  moving  matter ;  they  are 
^at.  Gravitation,  Muscular  Power,  Magnetism, 
lectricity,  Chemical  Afliiiiity  and  Capillary  At- 
jction.  Whether  some  of  these  are  identical 
th  each  other,  and  whether  light  and  other  forces 
ould  be  added  to  the  list,  is  wholly  immaterial 
this  connection.  Of  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
ere  are  three  which  have  such  superior  proper- 
s  for  mechanical  purposes  that  they  have  super- 
ded  all  others  for  practical  use.  These  are  gra- 
tation,  heat,  and  muscular  power.  It  is  very 
sy  to  apply  heat  and  gravitation  to  matter  under 


such  conditions  that  they  will  move  it  perpetually, 
The  heat  of  the  sun  expands  water  into  vapor, 
which  floats  away  into  the  atmosphere  to  the  tops 
of  hills,  where  it  is  condensed  by  tlie  cold,  when 
gravitation  draws  it  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  to 
the  sea.  If  a  wheel  is  placed  so  that  the  running 
water  may  properly  act  upon  it,  it  will  cause  it  to 
turn  as  long  as  the  material  lasts ;  and  if  the  ma- 
terial is  indestructible,  the  wheel  will  turn  forever. 
Thus  is  unceasing  motion  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  heat  and  gravitation.  Heat  alone  will  also 
cause  a  wheel  to  turn  continually.  Delicate  clock- 
work has  been  so  connected  with  a  very  long  iron 
bar  that  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
bar,  from  the  varying  temperatures  of  day  and 
night,  have  kept  the  clockwork  in  constant  motion. 
Gravitation  also  produces  a  mechanical  motion, 
without  interruption  or  end.  Tho  tides  are  caused 
by  the  alternate  attraction  of  the  moon  and  earth, 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  raising  the  water,  and 
that  of  the  earth  drawing  it  back  to  its  level.  By 
having  a  large  wheel  to  pump  water  into  a  reser- 
voir during  the  hours  in  which  the  tide  is  flowing, 
and  by  then  drawing  the  water  from  tho  reservoir 
to  turn  a  small  wheel,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  con- 
itructing  a  tide  mill  that  will  never  stop.  Even 
muscular  power  causes  motions  which,  if  they  re- 
Ited  from  some  of  the  fallacies  which  have  been 
tried,  would  be  recognized  as  "  perpetual  motion." 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  human  heart  to 
beat  day  and  night,  without  a  moment's  cessation, 
for  more  than  eighty  years. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  the  seekers  of  "perpetual 
motion"  have  attempted  to  do  ?  Have  they  at- 
tempted to  move  matter  without  exerting  any  force 
upon  it  whatever  I  Not  at  all.  Probably  not 
one  of  the  most  stupid  numskulls  who  have  pursued 
this  phantom  has  ever  thought  that  he  could  in- 
duce a  mass  of  inert  matter  to  start  from  a  state 
of  rest,  without  directing  the  action  of  some  force 
upon  it.  One  of  the  mo^t  common  plans  for  "per- 
petual motion"  has  been  the  swinging  of  a  pendu- 
;  that  is,  by  the  simple  power  of  gravitation. 
Now,  motion  is  produced  simply  by  this  power  in 
the  case  of  the  tide  mill,  as  we  have  seen.  But 
the  tide  mill  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  pendulum  of  ceaseless  vi- 
brations is  not.  This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  dis- 
tinction : — A  continual  motion  of  matter  which  is 
effected  by  arrangements  made  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature  is  not,  technically,  "  perpetual 
motion  ;"  but  the  phrase  is  applied  exclusively  to  at- 
tempts to  produce  such  motion  by  means  which  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Indeed, 
the  phrase  is  very  generally,  if  not  universally, 
applied  to  all  mechanical  fallacies.  We  recently 
examined  a  steam  engine,  which  had  been  built  at 
considerable  expense,  and  in  which  the  inventor 
supposed  that  he  was  going  to  multiply  the  power 
of  the  steam  because  he  applied  it  at  the  periphery 
of  a  wheel,  and  connected  his  mechanism  with  the 
shaft,  thus  getting  a  "  leverage."  This  would  no 
doubt  be  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  that 
class  of  fallacies  which  are  all  embraced  under  the 
term  which  we  are  considering.  Even  the  plan 
for  propelling  a  boat  by  a  man  sitting  in  the  stern, 
and  blowing  with  a  bellows  against  the  sails  will, 
we  presume,  be  universally  regarded  (because  no 
motion  can  thus  be  produced)  as  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  the  fallacy  of  "  perpetual  motion  ;"  althougii 
if  motion  were  thus  produced,  it  would  not  be  pc 
potuil. 

If  we  arc  correct  in  our  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  which  the  term  "  perpetual  motion"  has 
acquired  in  the  community,  it  signifies  a  pnpiilar 
juUacy — an  attempt  to  produce  or  increase  motion 
I  by  means  which  are  manifestly  absurd  or  unsound 


— which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  properties 
of  matter  and  tho  laws  of  nature.  Uenco,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  maciiine  which  does  actually  operate 
may  be  in  motion  perpetually,  but  it  cannot  be, 
technically,  "  perpetual  motion."  8o  twisted  has 
the  meaning  of  this  word  become,  that  "  perpetual 
motion"  actually  means  motion  which  will  fwt  be 
perpetual.  If  Mr.  Heudricksou  (the  hero  of  the 
story  alluded  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article)  constructed  a  machine  which  moves  con- 
stantly, he  has,  most  assuredly,  constructed  it  in 
accordance  with  sound  mechanical  principles,  and 
has  subjected  it  in  a  proper  manner  to  the  action 
of  one  or  more  of  the  forces  of  nature ;  and,  in  do- 
ing tlii^,  ho  has  done  no  more  than  wise  mechanics 
have  uone  for  thousands  of  years.  But  if  he  has 
been  wasting  many  years  in  building  a  machine 
which  he  supposed  would  operate,  but  which  will 
not,  then  has  he  been  a  victiui  to  the  pursuit  of 
"perpetual  motion." — Scie/itijic  Anicricun. 

Excellent  Counsel  to  Ministers  and  Olliers. 

Friends  that  minister  up  and  down  among 
Friends,  be  examples  in  wisdom,  life,  patience, 
righteousness,  holiness,  and  in  godliness  and  sober- 
ness, that  your  lives  and  conversations  may  preach. 
Keep  out  of  all  vain,  youthful  ways,  and  childish- 
ness, and  over  all  those  fallen  spirits,  that  quarrel, 
jangle  and  contend  about  outward  things,  and  have 
a  life  in  them,  through  which  they  are  eaten  out 
from  the  life  and  truth  of  God.  Such  become  as 
the  dross,  and  they  conic  to  be  as  the  untimely 
figs,  and  as  the  grass  on  the  house-tops.  And  so 
ye  all  that  minister  abroad  to  others,  first  see  that 
ye  be  in  the  Truth  that  will  never  change,  and  in 
the  Word  and  life  that  will  abide,  and  in  the  gos- 
pel the  power  of  God,  which  was  before  meats  and 
drinks,  and  outward  apparel,  that  ye  may  abide 
in  that  which  never  changes,  that  ye  may  not  be 
confounded.  For  when  they  that  are  ministers 
change  and  alter  from  that,  in  which  they  first 
went  forth,  and  brought  the  people  into,  it  doth 
show  that  they  are  either  gone  out  of  the  Truth, 
or  else  theij  icere  never  in  the  Tniih;  and  this 
confounds  people ;  they  had  better  never  have 
gone  forth  at  all. 

Therefore  ye  that  minister  abroad,  see  that  ye 
be  in  that  which  will  never  change,  and  is  over  all 
them  that  jangle  about  changeable  things  ;  for  that 
being  ministered  to  people  that  never  changes,  and 
they  that  minister  being  in  that  uhick  never 
changes,  this  begets  people  into  an  cstahlislud slate. 
For  they  are  all  fallen  spirits,  and  not  ministers  of 
the  word,  nor  the  gospel,  nor  of  Christ  that  never 
fell,  which  destroys  the  devil  and  his  works  in  the 
fall,  that  are  quarrelling  and  siding,  and  disputing 
and  contending  and  striving  about  outward  things. 
For  that  mind  that  goes  into  them,  is  in  the  heats 
and  tempests,  up  and  down,  and  is  in  the  wrong 
judgment,  and  cries  against  others  as  being  lords, 
and  being  esteemed  and  looked  upon,  and  looking 
at  man,  when  the  wrong  lords  in  themselves;  and 
thafis  it  which  should  not  be  esteemed.  The  out- 
ward part  being  got  up  in  themselves,  who  have 
gotten  a  life  in  outward  things,  in  the  outward 
knowledge,  reason  and  wisdom,  that  outward  part 
and  knowledge  must  all  perish,  and  the  life  they 
have  in  them  also,  before  the  life  of  God  can  conic 
to  rule  in  them,  in  which  is  the  everlasting  unity 
and  fellowship. 

So  Friends,  all  that  minister  abroad  in  the  ever- 
lasting Word  which  never  changes,  and  the  gospel, 
in  it  abide,  the  first  and  the  last.  For  the  Word 
keeps  down  the  pride  of  life,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  which  is  of  the  world  and  not 
of  the  Father.  And  so  let  your  liberty  be  in  the 
word  and  Spirit,  and  the  power  of  God,  which 
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keeps  you  out  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  world  and  its 
vain  Jashirms  ;  and  be  not  fashioned  after  them. 
Take  heed  of  light  words,  unseasoned  talk,  and  of 
taking  liberty  to  the  fle.-h  ;  but  walk  in  that  which 
is  pure,  and  keep  iu  that,  in  which  ye  may  have  wis- 
douj,  which  is  the  beauty  of  gray  hairs,  that  to  the 
Lord  God  ye  may  be  a  good  savour,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all ;  walking  in  all  comeliness  and  decency.  The 
word  of  Truth  makes  you  to  be  seasoned  and  sa- 
voury ;  and  this  is  comely,  keeping  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  in  which  holiness  the  Lord  is  seen,  over 
the  beauty  of  the  world  that  is  vain.    1659. 

G.  F 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


TO    DIE. 
If  dying  were  to  leave 

This  world  of  care  and  woe. 
No  more  to  sigh  and  grieve, 

No  more  to  feel  and  know  ; 

To  sleep  an  endless  sleep, 
Without  a  dream  of  pain  ; 

Then,  might  the  wretched  reap, 
From  death  a  certain  gain. 

But  dying  is  to  live 

In  endless  joy  or  woe, 
Through  Jesus  to  receive. 

Of  peace  a  ceaseless  flow ; 

Or  for  our  deeds  of  sin, 

On  Times  darii  page  enrolled, 
Ilorror  of  soul  to  win, 

And  agony  untold. 

Yes,  dying  is  to  gain ! 

Since  christians  freed  from  clay, 
The  courts  of  God  attain 

And  glory's  endless  day. 

Yes  dying  is  to  break 
The  sinner's  last  repose, 

To  cause  him  to  awake 
Where  fire  eternal  glows. 

The  pardoned  soul  can  say. 

When  of  life's  glorious  morn. 
Death  brings  a  blessed  ray ; 
'•  Thank  God  that  I  was  born  !"* 

But  death  despair  unlocks. 

And  sinners  terrified, 
Call  on  the  mighty  rocks. 

With  crushing  weight  to  hide. 

In  horror  sets  life's  day. 
And  at  its  closing  hour. 

Stands  hell  in  sad  array. 
Wide  opening  to  devour. 


Electricity  in  Gas  Pipes. — Professor  Silliman 
Jr.,  related  sonic  facts  concerning  the  cifects  of 
lightning  conducted  by  lightning  rods  into  the 
earth,  and  then  along  the  gas  mains.  On  the  last 
Sunday  in  June,  1858,  he  said,  a  thunderbolt  fell 
on  the  spire  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut. It  was  conducted  down  the  rod  to  a  point 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then,  owing  to 
an  imperfect  arrangement  of  the  rod,  it  passed 
through  a  brick  wall  twenty  inches  thick,  to_a  gas 
pipe  on  the  wall  opposite.  Thence  it  passed  down 
to  the  distributing  main,  and  was  traced  no  further 
Subsequently,  the  escape  of  gas  in  fi'ont  of  the 
church  was  noticed,  and  an  examination  disclosed 
the  fact  that  every  joint  in  the  street,  (some  thirty 
in  number,)  was  leaking  badly.  It  seemed  impos 
Bible  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  leaking  was 
caused  by  the  electrical  discharge.  During  th< 
last  week  of  July  of  this  year  a  violent  discharge 
fell  upon  a  house  in  the  sauie  city,  which  was  sup- 
plied  with  gas;  little  damage  was  done  to  the 
house,  and  the  people  within  escaped  unscathed, 
but  all  the  joints  of  the  gas  mains  iu  the  street 


about  sixty,  were  found  to  be  leaking  freely.  This 
ifect  Professor  Silliman  thought  was  plainly  to  be 
referred  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  gas  in  the 
main  at  the  point  of  electrical  discharge.  Not- 
withstanding the  enormous  extent  of  the  metallic 
circuit — over  twenty  miles  of  pipe,  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  all  buried  in  moist  earth 
— the  restoration  of  electrical  equilibrium  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  hitherto  unob- 
served eifect  of  expansion  on  the  gas  in  the  mains. 
Professor  Henry  remarked  that  the  introduction 
of  gas  pipes  into  our  houses  brought  a  new  source 
of  danger  to  human  life  from  electrical  discharges. 
The  rod  should  not  merely  terminate  in  the  earth, 
but  ho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending 
that  it  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  water  or 
gas  pipes. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPHICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  membc 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  IIG.) 

ANTHONY   MORRIS. 

Anthony  Morris,  the  son  of  Anthony  Morris, 
was  born  in  or  near  Burlington,  West  Jersey,  in 
the  year  1682.  His  valuable  father  removing  with 
his  family  to  Philadelphia,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir received  his  education,  mostly  in  this  city 
His  father  brought  him  up  to  some  mercantile  bu- 
siness, so  that  he  is  termed  a  merchant,  when  in 
the  Third  month,  1704,  he  was  married  to  Phebe, 
a  daughter  of  George  and  Alice  Guest.  He  and  his 
young  wife  were  a  valuable  couple,  both  being  the 
oifspring  of  religiously  concerned  parents,  who  had, 
without  doubt,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  ability  was 
afforded  them,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  They  grew  old  to- 
gether, increasing  in  religious  usefulness  as  they 
advanced  in  years,  were  both  acknowledged  elders 
in  the  Society  of  which  they  wore  members,  and 
were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  church  and  iu  tl 
world. 

Few  men  ever  filled  a  more  useful  position  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  than  Anthony 
Morris,  and  he  is  intimately  connected  with  most 
of  the  important  movements  in  that  body  for  thirty 
or  forty  years. 

We  can  trace  him  through  a  long  life  of  quiet 
usefulness,  but  no  particulars  have  been  procured 
of  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  when  his  heavenly 
Father  whom  he  had  faithfully  served  below,  call 
ed  him  to  enter  his  eternal  rest,  and  receive  the 
reward  prepared  for  the  righteous.  He  deceased 
Ninth  month  23d,  1763,  being  eighty-one  years  of 
age. 

HANNAU    IIURFORD. 

Hannah  Heath,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Susanna  Heath,  was  born  in  England,  in  or  about 
the  year  1090.  Her  rebgiously  concerned  parents 
were  greatly  blessed  iu  their  children,  of  whom 
four  out  of  their  five  daughters  were  valuable  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel.  Hobert  and  Susanna  Heath 
removed  to  Pennsylvania  when  their  children  were 
young  in  years,  and  settled  with  them  at  Abi 
ton,  in  Philadelphia  county,  on  lauds  purchased  of 
Joseph  Kirkbride,  of  Bucks  county.  Han 
Heath,  although  from  the  accounts  preserved  by 
tradition,  not  blessed  with  as  much  natural  abili 
ties  as  some  of  her  sisters,  was  au  honest-hearted 
lover  of  the  Truth.  She  was  brought  in  early  lift 
into  a  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  was 
soon  introduced  into  usefulness  in  the  church.  She 
was  married  twice,  first  to  a  Friend  by  the  name 
of  Serman,  who  was  iu  a  little  while  removed  from 


her  by  death.     Her  second  marriage,  which  toe  I 
place.  Second  month  26th,  1731,  was  to  Samu  t 
Hurford,  of  Wrightstown,  Bucks  county.     Samu 
soon  after  removed  his  certificate  to  Abington. 

During  the  time  of  her  widowhood,  Hannah  ai 
pears  to  have  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry.     SJ'  '^ 
was  a  representative  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Ministers  and  Elders,  in  1729.     We  can  trace  1» 
labours  in  many  places,  although  we   have  litt 
account  of  her   services.     In  1731,  with   Phel 
Stockdale,  she  visited  the  Eastern  Shore,  atten 
ing  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Choptank.     In  173 
with  her  beloved  sister,  Susanna  Morris,  she  pa 
a  general  visit  to  the  meetings  of  Maryland,  Vi 
ginia  and  Carolina,  from  which   she  brought  et 
dentials  of  their  unity  with  her,  and  her  acceptal 
service  among  them.     In  1737,  with  Jane  Ell 
she  again  visited  portions  of  Maryland,  and  Chot 
tank  Yearly  Meeting.     In  1738,  she  visited  pail 
of  West  Jersey,  being,  in  the   Second  mouth,   'f 
Salem  Yearly  Meeting  with  Thomas  Chalkley.    J. 

Samuel  Hurford  and  wife   believing  that  tk 
service  in  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  was  abo 
closing,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  early  in  the  ye 
1739.     Here  Hannah  had  much  service  in  atten 
ing  meetings,  and  was  often  led  to  those  held 
the  country  near   the   city.     Her  only  extensit'''- 
travel  abroad  after  this  appears  to  have  been    ^ 
the  year  1742,  when,  with  her  sister  Susanna,  s  >'' 
paid   a  general  visit  throughout  New   Englan 
This  visit  appears  to  have  occupied  these  inditp 
trious  labourers  about  five  months.     From  cer  '• 
ficates  brought  back  from  Dover  and  Portsmouti 
it  appears  that  Hannah's  ministry  was  sound,  i 
voury,  comfortable  and  edifying,  and  her  convt 
sation  innocent.     The  visit  is  said  to  have  be" 
"  thorough,"  and  to  "  mutual  satisfaction." 

Hannah,  on  her  return  to  Philadelphia,  appea 
to  have  been  a  very  diligent  frequenter  of  mei 
ings  near  home,  but  to  have  been  released  frc 
concern  to  travel  much.  Her  husband,  after 
time,  was  removed  by  death,  and  her  beloved  g 
tcr  Susanna  was  also  taken  to  receive  the  welcoi 
of  "  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enl 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Hannah  no  don 
felt  her  bereavements,  yet  she  still  had  her  de 
Saviour  to  lean  on  for  comfort  and  support,  ai 
her  beloved  and  dignified  sister,  Mary  Emlen,  w 
yet  spared  her  a  helper  in  the  gospel  of  Chri 
She  had  many  kind  friends  at  whose  places  of  i 
sidence  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  she  was 
welcome  vi>itor,  and  among  those  and  in  perfon 
ing  her  allotted  labour  for  the  church,  her  Is 
days  wore  peacefully  away. 

Her  decease  took  place  Ninth  month  27th,  17flP 
she  being  about  seventy-three  years  of  age. 

(To  be  continned.) 


Tlic  Seasons   of  Adam   Clarke's  Life.      ^ 

Wnlicn  h,j  Himself,  in  a  Friend's  Album. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  spring  oi  life — 
1  have  endured  the  toils  of  its  sianmer — 
I  have  cutkd  the  fruits  of  its  autumti — 
I  am  now   passing  through  the   rigors   of 

winter :  i 

And  am  neither  forsaken  of  God, 
Nor  abandoned  by  man.  [ 

I  see  at  no  great  distance  the  dawn  of  a  »jtl^i 

day, 

The  first  of  a  spring  that  shall  be  eternal ! 

It  is  advancing  to  meet  me  I 

I  run  to  embrace  it ! 

Welcome  !   welcome  !  eternal  spring  ! 


Walk  by  no  rule,  but  such  as  will  stand  t  iti 
test  of  a  death-bed,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
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bear  "  good  report  and  evil  report,"  without 

undul^  affected  by  either,  is  one  of  the  most 

;uit  lessons  we  have  to  learn;   and  yet  if  we 

ot  or  do  not  learn  it,  we  shall  always  find  our 

are  spreading  in  a  light  soil,  which  can  nei- 

produee   any  good  fruit,   nor  sustain  us  in 

of  drouth  and  of  storm.     There  is  nothing 

e  to  be  dreaded  in  the  christian's  path,  than 

soothing  voice    of   flattery.     That   prince    of 

Is,  pride,  under  the  garb  of  a  friend,  is  our 

t  deadly  foe.     As  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation,  he 

ot  satisfied  with  the  easy  prey  of  the  world's 

pie,  but  insinuates  himself  as  an  angel  of  light, 

the  minds  of  the  well-inclined.     It  is  therefore 

;ly  appointed   that   many  humiliating  circum- 

ces  should   attend  the   path  of  life,  that  may 

e  as  ballast  to  our  vessels,  and  show  to  us  the 

character  of  our  own  spirits.     Happy,  yea, 

0  happy  is  he,  who,  on  all  such  occasions,  in 

;hts  and   in  depths,  applies  to  the   meek  and 

ly  Saviour  for  counsel  and  support.     To  love 

friends  is  an  easy  thing,  but  sincerely  to  love 

pity  our  enemies  is  quite  another  matter ;  and 

e  peculiar  trials  and  exercises  which  prepare 

or  this  high  attainment  in  the  school  of  Uhrist, 

uld  be  rightly  appreciated.     If  our  brother  of- 

he  is  none  the  less  our  brother,  and  there 

Iways  a  safe  and  christian  course  to  pursue — 

ercome  evil  with  good."     If  we  yield   to  the 

pter   and   let  in   dislike,  this   may  grow  into 

•ed,  and  "  he  that  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  mur- 

er  ;"  that  is,  he  has  the  }i.eart  of  a  murderer — 

ishes  evil  to  his  enemy,  and  is  pleased  when 

befalls    him.     Everything,   my  friends,  which 

motes  such  feelings  or  an  approximation  to  them, 

uld  be  guarded  against  and  dreaded.     "God 

ove,  and  he  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and 

)wcth   God."     "He  that  loveth  not,   knoweth 

God,  for  God  is  love,"  &c. ;  all  showing,  that 

;red,   ill  will,   and   all  hostile  feelings  towards 

fellow-creatures,    proceed    from   the  spirit  of 

kness,  and  are  temptations,  designed  to  rob  us 

hat  crown  of  life,  which  is  promised  to  such  as 

rcome. 

These  are  deep  things,  but  they  very  seriously 
cern  us  all,  for  if  we  should  appear  in  the  pre- 
ce  of  our  Judge,  not  having  on  the  wedding 
mont,  (humility  and  love,)  we  cannot  but  ex- 
t  to  be  rejected. 

lOh,  it  is  a  great  matter  in  these  proving  times, 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  rea! 
d  what  is  counterfeit.  And  when  that  spirit 
Ithin  us  that  loves  the  praise  of  men,  is  mortified 
the  contempt  and  scorn  of  others,  let  us  remem- 
r  Him  who  endured  without  murmuring,  such 
ntradiction  from  sinners,  lest  we  faint  in  our 
nds  and  grow  weary.  This  is  a  part  of  th 
Iristian  warfare,  that  wins  the  crown  for  those 
JO  endure  to  the  end.  Oh,  the  dignity,  the  holy 
mposure  of  such  a  conqueror — he  would  much 
ther  be  an  example  of  humility,  than  an  object 
envy — ha  has  his  roots  in  a  deep  and  prolific 
il. 

A  Slamluid  of  Time. — A  new  movement  is 
aking  in  behalf  of  an  Observatory  in  Central 
irk,  New  York.     The  Chesters,  manufacturers 

telegraphic  apparatus,  are  preparing  to  erect  a 
lime  Ball"  on  the  Merchauls'  Exchange.  The 
ill  will  be  elevated  about  thirty  feet,  so  as  to  be 
inspicuous  from  the  harbor,  and  will  be  electri- 
Ily  eouueeted  with  the  Dudley  Observatory.  As 
e  hour  of  noon  approaches,  the  ball  will  be  ele- 
Lted  to  its  position,  and  at  the  exact  instant  will 
I  released   by  the   action   of  an  electric  current 


.sent  from  Albany.  Of  course,  allowance  will  be 
made  for  diftercnce  in  time  between  that  city  and 
New  York,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions  taken , 
to  ensure  perfect  accuracy.  Probably  this  appa- ' 
ratus  will  be  in  operation  by  the  close  of  the  pre 
sent  mouth. 


ludiao   Improvement, 

Friends   of  Philadelphia  Yearly   Meeting  have 

ig  been  labouring  to  improve  the  condition  of  i 
certain  portions  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  natives, 
know  how  slow  they  are  to  change  any  of  their 
wild  habits,  and  with  what  tenacity  they  cling  to] 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  This  trait  has  I 
caused  the  progress  of  improvement  to  be  very 
slow,  and  required  the  continued  exercise  of  the  ' 
largest  patience.  Amid  all  the  attendant  diseour-  j 
agements,  however,  and  the  disappointment  of  many  1 
cherished  hopes,  Friends  have  quietly  and  steadily 
persisted  in  their  benevolent  efforts,  and  though 
long  delayed,  there  have  not  been  wanting  instances 
in  which  the  benefit  of  their  persevering  labours 
has  been  beautifully  illustrated.  Several  of  those 
who  have  been  educated  under  the  care  of  Fiieuds 
have  shown  a  marked  improvement,  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  branches  of 
a  sound  English  education,  and  become  in  time 
teachers  of  others.  One  of  those,  an  interesting 
and  intelligent  female,  has  had  charge  of  one  of 
the  "  district  schools"  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  which  more  than  half  of  her  pupils  were  the 
children  of  ''  the  pale-faces." 

Meanwhile  individual  advancement,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth,  has  produced  a  change  in  the 
general  character  of  the  Indians  in  the  settlement. 
The  wigwam, — the  hut, — the  bow  and  arrow,  have 
disappeared  ;  the  chase  is  no  longer  relied  on  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  but  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agriculture  are  generally  introduced  and  relied 
upon  for  support,  while  comfortable  frame  houses 
have  been  built.  In  some  of  these,  the  internal 
arrangements,  the  furniture,  and  the  neatness  and 
order  of  the  several  departments,  bespeak  a  degree 
of  comfort  equal  to  most  habitations  of  white  people 
in  the  same  range  of  pecuniary  means.  Houses 
of  two  stories,  painted  white,  with  green  Venetian 
shutters,  rooms  painted,  parlours  carpeted,  tables 
and  sideboards  of  walnut  or  mahogany,  neat  Wind- 
sor chairs,  a  clock,  and  a  large  liible,  with  some 
other  books,  set  out  on  the  table,  and  windows 
hung  with  curtains  or  blinds,  good  beds  suitably 
and  neatly  furnished,  and  a  competent  amount  of 
kitchen  and  other  household  stuff,  are  some  of  the 
evidences  of  advancement  in  civilization  which  may 
be  found  amongst  them.  These  comforts  and  ap- 
pliances are  not  claimed  as  the  lot  of  all  the  natives 
under  care  ;  but  when  the  absence  of  all  these,  the 
total  destitution  and  misery,  the  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  squalid  poverty  and  filth,  and  the 
frequent  starvation,  which  prevailed  years  ago,  are 
considered  and  contrasted  with  their  present  con- 
dition, we  may  safely  and  gratefully  say,  the  chris- 
tian labour  ot  our  fathers  has  not  been  in  vain, 

A  letter  written  to  a  friend,  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  Indians  near  Tunessassah,  dated  the  15th 
ult.,  contains  the  following,  viz  : 

"  George  Titus  has  got  a  framed  house,  which 
he  thinks  will  be  ready  to  go  into  in  about  a  week. 
The  upright  part  is  18  by  li'^  feet,  with  a  wing  12 
by  16  feet.  .Joseph  John  has  also  quite  a  nice  house 
about  ready  to  go  into,  so  that  there  will  be  three 
nice  houses  along  in  a  row.  Joseph  John's,  Samuel 
Jimeson's,  and  George  Titus'.  Samuel  Jiraeson, 
[an  Indian]  is  the  carpenter.  Jackson  Cornfield, 
below  us,   has  a  good   house:    Samuel   Jimcson 


finished  it  off  for  him.  Casley  Redeye  has  a  snug 
house  finished  off,  on  this  side  of  Windfall  Creek. 
Isaac  Halftown  has  a  snug  house  fiuished  off. 
Jackson  Titus,  George's  son,  has  also  a  good  house. 

"  We  have  had  a  poor  season  here  this  year,  and 
the  Indians  will  have  a  very  hard  time  this  winter. 
They  planted  their  corn  in  good  season, — their  corn 
was  big  enough  to  hoe,  and  then  was  frozen  off. 
They  waited  to  see  if  it  would  come  again  ;  but  it 
was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  did  not  come  again, 
which  made  it  so  late  when  they  planted  again, 
that  but  very  little  of  it  got  ripe,  and  their  corn  is 
almost  an  entire  failure.  Potatoes  are  pretty  good, 
but  many  Indians  have  not  very  much  planted. 
Hay  is  a  very  small  crop, — their  corn-fodder  was 
much  hurt  by  freezing,  by  their  waiting  for  the 
corn  to  get  ripe,  before  they  cut  it  up.  Some  of 
the  Indians  tried  a  little  spring  wheat,  which  did 
well ;  but  it  was  only  a  little  they  sowed.  They 
think  of  trying  more  another  year  if  they  can  get 
seed.  Stuff  to  feed  their  teams  and  stock,  and 
corn  for  their  families,  will  be  very  hard  to  be 
got  this  season  by  the  Indians,  as  there  is  a  failure 
of  them  generally  through  the  country.  We  have 
kept  up  a  school  for  the  year,  and  my  wife  has 
commenced  keeping  for  the  winter.  There  is  not 
so  much  whiskey  used  here  now  as  there  was  last 
spring.  George  and  Isaac  took  some  to  do  for  it. 
Some  white  men  went  to  jail,  and  some  were  fined, 
[for  selling  whiskey  to  Indians,]  and  some  they 
tore  down  their  shanties  over  their  heads.  George 
and  Isaac  [Indians,]  try  pretty  hard  to  put  down 
the  whiskey.  George,  Johnson,  and  Isaac  work  a 
good  deal.  They  think  they  can  get  along  some 
way  ;  but  there  are  poor  ones  that  if  they  can 
get  a  little  help  it  would  be  of  use  to  them,  their 
crops  being  a  failure." 

The  persons  named  in  this  letter  are  all  Indians, 
and  its  being  dictated  by  an  Indian  will  explain 
the  peculiarity  of  the  style. 

It  was  the  prompting  of  a  noble  christian  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  favours 
received  and  benefits  indirectly  derived  from  these 
poor  people,  which  led  our  fathers  to  extend  to  them 
the  fostering  hand  of  a  true  friendship,  which  the 
aborii'inos  have  never  broken ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  now,  in  their  feebleness  and  desti- 
tution, the  same  friendly  hand  may  be  extended 
by  us,  and  continue  to  nourish  and  assist  them  in 
every  hour  of  need,  so  long  as  they  continue  a  dis- 
tinct race. 


Honesty  the  best  Policy.  — The  late  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  in  one  of  his  walks,  purchased  a  cow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith,  which  was  to  be  sent  to 
his  palace  on  the  following  morning.  The  Duke, 
in  his  morning  dress,  espied  a  boy  early,  ineffectu- 
ally attempting  to  drive  the  animal  forward  to  its 
destination.  The  boy  not  knowing  the  Duke, 
bawled  out  to  him,  "  Hie !  mun !  come  here  an' 
gie's  a  ban'  wi'  this  beast."  The  Duke  walked  on 
slowly,  the  boy  still  craving  his  assistance,  and,  at 
last,  in  a  tone  of  distress,  exclaimed,  "  Come  here, 
mun,  an'  help  us,  an'  as  sure  as  onything  I'll  gie 
you  half  I  get!"  The  Duke  went  and  lent  the 
helping  hand.  "  And  now,"  said  the  Duke,  as 
they  trudged  along,  "  how  much  do  ye  think  ye'li 
get  for  this  job !"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the  boy, 
"  but  Fm  sure  o'  something,  for  the  folk  up  at  the 
big  house  are  gude  to  a'  bodies."  As  they  ap- 
proached the  house,  the  Duke  disappeared  from 
the  boy,  and  entered  by  a  different  way.  Calling 
a  servant,  he  put  a  sovereign  into  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Give  that  to  the  boy  who  brought  the  cow."  The 
Duke  having  returned  to  the  avenue,  was  soon  re- 
joined by  the  boy.  "  Well,  how  much  did  you 
get?"  .said  the  Duke.     "  A  shilling,"  said  the  boy; 
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"  an'  there's  balf  of  it  to  ye."  "  But  you  surely 
got  more  than  a  shilling,"  said  the  Duke.  "No," 
said  the  boy;  "  as  sure  as  death  that's  a'  I  got; 
an'  d'ye  no'  thiuk  it's  plenty  V  "  I  do  not,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  and  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  Duke,  if  you  return,  I  think 
I'll  get  you  more."  They  went  back,  the  Duke 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  all  the  servants  to  be 
assembled. — "Now,"  said  the  Duke  to  the  boy, 
"  point  me  out  the  person  that  gave  you  the  shilliug." 
"  It  was  that  chap  there  with  the  apron,"  replied  the 
boy,  pointing  to  the  butler.  The  butler  confessed,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  attempted  an  apology ;  but  the 
Duke  indignantly  ordered  him  to  give  the  boy  the 
sovereign,  and  quit  his  service  instantly.  "  You 
have  lost,"  said  the  Duke,  "your  money,  your 
situation,  and  your  character  by  your  covetousness; 
learn  henceforth  that  '  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'" 
The  boy  by  this  time  recognised  his  assistant  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke;  and  the  Duke  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  sterling  worth  and  honesty  of  the 
boy,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  school,  kept 
there  and  provided  for  at  his  own  expense. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The   Early   Friends — Samuel  Bowoas. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  modern 
ecclesiastical  history  is  the  rise  and  organization  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  spiritual  and  heart-changing  character  of 
the  doctrines  they  revived  and  promulgated,  the 
consistency  and  firmness  with  which  they  carried 
them  out  in  their  lives  and  conversation,  amid  great 
opposition  ;  their  meek  and  patient,  yet  unflinching 
endurance  of  cruel  persecution,  involving  the  loss  of 
liberty,  property  and  even  life  itself;  or  the  rapid 
spread  of  their  christian  principles,  and  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  professing  religious  world  ; 
we  find  abundant  evidence  of  a  divine  Hand  guid- 
inj;-,  supporting,  and  preserving  them,  and  making 
the  Society  eminently  useful  in  calling  people  from 
form  to  substance,  from  priestly  domination  to  the 
peaceful  government  of  the  Messiah  in  themselves, 
and  from  ceremonial  observances  to  a  life  of  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God. 

While  they  were  bold  and  fearless,  and  honestly 
plain  in  rebuking  hardened  wickedness,  they  ma- 
nifested a  gentleness  and  tenderness  towards  the 
ignorant  and  misguided,  who  were  out  of  the  right 
way,  which  beautifully  reflected  the  benign  Spirit 
of  their  divine  Master,  and  that  love  which  ever 
seeks  for  and  cherishes  the  good  in  all,  and  would 
rather  rejoice  in  that,  than  expose  the  weakness 
and  failings  of  a  brother. 

United  "among  themselves  by  that  fellowship, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  their  Lord  and  Master, 
and  humbly  striving  to  fulfil  one  to  another  His 
word,  "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you  that 
ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 
also  love  one  another;"  they  were  preserved  in' 
that  meekness  and  lowliness  which  forbids  striviwg 
for  the  mastery,  or  smiting  one  another  either 
secretlv  or  openly;  and  each  one  endeavouring, 
through  Divine  assistance,  faithfully  to  fill  up  his 
measure  of  service  and  of  sufiering  for  the  church's 
sake,  its  glorious  Head,  from  whom  all  the  body 
by  joints  and  bands  has  nourishment  ministered 
unto  it,  and  is  knit  together;  increased  them  with 
the  increase  of  God. 

Many  of  them  were  of  the  most  reputable  and 
wealthy  families,  had  enjoyed  all  the  literary  advan- 
tages which  the  best  seminaries  of  the  times  could 
give,  and  their  prospects  of  worldly  favour  and 
promotion  were  fluttering;  but  when  it  pleased  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  them,  and  to  call  them  to  fol- 
low Him  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  they  stum- 
bled not   at  the   cross ;   they  sought  not  to  reason 


against  the  simplicity  into  which  they  were  divinely 
called,  or  to  escape  from  the  mortifications  it  im- 
posed, but  cheerfully  surrendered  all  that  the 
world  holds  dear,  and  embraced  the  plain,  self-j 
denying  religion  of  the  despised  Quakers.  They 
found  that  all  their  head-knowledge  of  sacred 
things,  gathered  in  the  will  of  mau,  and  by  the 
natural  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  and  all  their 
own  activity  in  religious  matters,  were  to  be  given  up 
and  laid  aside;  and  that,  as  little  children,  theyj 
must  come  to  Christ,  and  be  taught  of  Him  through  I 
his  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  Learning  in  this  school, 
they  became  wise  unto  salvation,  obedience  keep- 
ing pace  with  knowledge,  and  a  lowly,  contrite,! 
teachable  spirit  being  their  dwelling-place.  Many 
of  these,  being  called  of  the  Lord  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel — having  received  the  g  ft  from  Him, 
who  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will, 
and  hearing,  immediately  in  their  souls,  the  divine 
command,  "  Go  preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid 
thee ;"  and  feeling  that  woe  was  unto  them  if  they 
obeyed  not,  went  forth  in  the  Lord's  bidding,  and 
under  the  fresh  anointing,  became  able  ministers  of 
the  new  covenant,  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter, 
but  in  the  power  and  demonstration  of  Divine  life. 
It  is  refreshing  and  animating  to  recur  to  the 
christian  course  of  these,  their  dedication — the 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  their  purpose  and  con- 
duct— and  how  carefully  they  avoided  whatever 
might  draw  them  from  the  narrow  way  into  the 
spirit,  the  friendships,  the  maxims,  the  customs, 
or  the  religions  of  the  world.  Among  these  bright 
examples  I  have  lately  been  much  interested  in 
reperusiug  the  journal  of  Samuel  Bownas,  some 
incidents  in  whose  life  appear  to  me  worthy  of 
insertion  in  "  The  Friend."  His  narrative  is  writ- 
ten in  much  simplicity  and  candour,  and  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man,  who  attained  to  a  large 
measure  of  christian  experience,  and  who  endea- 
voured, under  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
faithfully  to  occupy  the  gifts  and  talents  entrusted 
to  him.     The  account  commences  thus,  viz  : — 

I  was  born  in  Westmoreland,  within  the  compass 
of  Great  Strickland  Monthly  Meeting,  about  the 
year  1676,  and  was  entered  in  that  register.  My 
father  died  before  I  was  one  month  old  ;  but  I 
have  been  informed  that  he  was  very  honest  and 
zealous  for  truth  in  his  time,  having  been  a  consi- 
derable sufferer  for  the  cause  of  religion,  both  in  loss 
of  goods  and  liberty,  the  meeting  being  kept  in  his 
house  in  some  of  the  hottest  times  of  persecution 
in  King  Charles  the  Second  s  reign.  Being  left  so 
young,  and  my  mother  having  but  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence of  about  four  pounds  and  ten  shillings  a  year, 
with  a  dwelling  for  herself  and  two  children,  at 
about  thirteen  years  of  age  I  was  put  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith,  with  an  uncle  who  used  me 
unkindly.  I  was  afterwards  placed  apprentice  to 
a  very  honest  Friend  belonging  to  Brigflatts  meet- 
ing, near  Sedberg  in  Yorkshire,  whose  name  was 
Samuel  Parrot.  All  this  time  I  had  no  taste  of 
religion,  but  devoted  myself  to  pleasure,  as  much 
as  my  circumstances  would  permit,  though  my  mo- 
ther bad  kept  me  very  strictly  while  I  was  under 
her  care.  She  would  frequently  in  winter  evenings 
take  opportunities  to  tell  me  passages  of  my  dear 
father's  sufferings,  admonishing  me  so  to  live,  that 
I  might  be  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  so  good  a 
man's  son,  and  not  bring  a  reproach  on  myself  and 
parents :  also  putting  me  in  mind,  that  if  she  should 
be  taken  away,  I  should  greatly  miss  her  both  for 
advice  and  otherwajs  to  assist  me;  and  advised 
me  to  fear  the  Lord  now  in  my  youth,  that  I  might 
be  favoured  with  his  blessing.  These  admonitions 
at  times  brought  me  into  great  tenderness,  being 
afraid  that  she  would  die  before  I  was  capable  to 
live  in  the  world;    and  she  took  mo  frequently  to 


meetings  with  her,  where  she  often  had  some  wm 
in  testimony.  Persecution  being  still  very  h 
and  Friends  locked  out  of  their  meeting-house 
Strickland,  we  met  at  the  door,  and  I  rememl 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  went  to  meeting  with  i 
mother,  the  informers  came  twice ;  the  first  tin 
the  meeting  had  been  over  about  half  an  hour,  t 
second  time  not  quite  so  long,  so  that  we  esoap 
their  hands  both  times.  Many  Friends  were 
prison  at  Appleby  for  attending  that  meeting,  wk 
my  dear  mother  went  to  visit,  taking  me  alo 
with  her,  and  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  prisone 
several  Friends  from  other  places  being  likewi 
there  by  appointment.  I  observed,  thougl 
young,  how  tender  and  broken  they  were  ; 
was  very  inquisitive  of  my  mother,  why  they  cri 
so  much,  and  thee  too,  said  I,  why  did  thee 't  S 
told  me  that  I  could  not  understand  the  reason 
it  then,  but  when  I  grew  up  more  to  man's  esta 
I  might. 

'"  To  return  to  my  apprenticeship  :  I  had  a  ye: 
kind  loving  master  and  mistress,  but   had   litt  .r 
consideration  about  religion,  nor  any  taste  therei 
On  first-days  I  frequented  meetings,  and  the  great>i  5- 
part  of  my  time   1   slept,  but  took  no  account 
preaching,  nor  received  any  other  benefit,  than  th 
being  there  kept  me  out  of  bad  company,  whii 
indeed  is   a  very  great  service  to  youth.     I  to( 
much  liberty  in  discourse,  and  was  taken  notice  . 
as  a  witty,  sensible  young  man  :   but  often  on  n  tej 
bed  I  reflected  on  my  way  of  life  with  sorrow,  y  a: 
frequently  fell  into  the  same  way  again.     I  nev 
was  given  to  swearing,  nor  to  any  very  gross  vie 
but  what   I   gave  way  to  most,  was  jesting,  ar 
turns  of  wit  to  provoke  mirth,  which  gave  me  oft( 
after  it  was  over,  a  heavy  heart.     Thus  I  went  ( 
for  nearly  three  years  ;  but  one  first-day,  being 
meeting,  a  young  woman,  named   Anne  Wilso 
was  there    and  preached.     She  was  very  zealoi 
and  I  fixing  my  eye  upon  her,  she,  with  a  gre 
zeal,  pointed  her  finger  at  me,  uttering  these  won 
with  much  power;  "A  traditional  Quaker,  th« 
comost  to  meeting    as  thou  wont  from  it  the  la 
time,  and  goest  from  it  as  thou  came  to  it,  but  a 
no  better  for  thy  coming ;    what  wilt  thou  do 
the  end?"     Tliis  was  so  suited  to  my  conditio 
that,  like  Saul,  I  was  smitten   to  the  ground 
turning  my  thoughts  inward,  in  secret  I  cried,  Lot 
what  shall  I  do  to  help  it  ?     And  a  voice  as 
were,  spoke   in   my  heart,  saying.  Look  unto  id 
and  I  will  help  thee;    and  I  found  much  comfoi 
which  made  me  shed  abundance  of  tears.     Then 
remembered  what  my  mother  told  me  some  yea  t 
before,  that  when  I  grew  up  more  to  man's  estat 
I  should  know  the  reason  of  that  tenderness  ai 
weeping,   which  I   now  did   to  purpose.     I  wet  s*: 
home  with  a  heayy  heart,  and  could   neither  e 
nor  sleep  as  I  used  to  do,  but  my  work  never 
ceeded  better  in  my  hands  than  it  did  at  this  tii»  tt 
nor  was  my  mind  ever  less  in  it.     My  conduct, 
well  as   countenance,  was  much   altered,  so  th 
several  in  the  family  were  fearful  that  I  should 
into  a  kind  of  melancholy  ;   but  I  longed  for  t 
meeting  day,  and  thought  it   a  very  long  wee  tj, 
When   the   time  of  meeting  came,  my  mind  w- 
soon  fixed   and  staid  upon  God,  and  I  found 
uncommon  enjoyment  that  gave  me  great  satisfa  re!, 
tion,  my  understanding  being  opened,  and  all  t 
faculties  of  my  mind  so  quick,  that  I  seemed 
tber  man.     A  divine  and  spiritual  sweetness  abi 
ing  with  me  night  and  day,  for  some  time,  I  beg. 
to  see  and  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
ture  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  t 
power  and   spirit,  plainly  seeing  a  difference  t 
tween  a  preacher  of  the  letter  and  of  the  spii 
which  till  then  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of,  not  ha 
ing  before  that,  the  least  degree  that  I  could  pcjj 
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!  of  Divine  understanding.  But  upon  looking 
;  and  considering  what  1  had  heard  sucli  and 
Friends  preach,  which  at  that  time  I  did  not 
irstand,  I  now  understood  it  clearly,  which  was 
lin  demonstration  to  lue,  that  all  saving  know- 
B  is  from  Divine  light,  which  we  cannot  corn- 
end,  until  we  are  assisted  so  to  do  by  a  visita- 
from  heaven." 

CTobocoDtinaed.) 


An  Eitensive  Pear  Orciiard. 
he  past  week  we  visited  a  very  extensive  pear 
lard  in  this  county,  perhaps  the  largest  in  wes- 
New  i'ork,  planted  by  iStarks  and  Mattison, 
racing  I'orty-tive  acres,  on  which  are  growing 
481)0  young  standard  pear  trees,  all  healthy, 
making  a  good  growth,  and  many  of  them 
•ing  good  fruit.  So  well  pleased  were  we  with 
appearance  of  tills  orchard,  that  we  made  a 
icr  careful  examination,  and  gained  some  facts^ 
!h  may  be  of  interest  and  protit  to  our  readers. 
36  trees  were  from  three  to  five  years  old  when 
ted,  which  was  doue  during  the  winter  of 
'-8.  The  winter  being  unusually  mild,  plant- 
whieh  comuieuced  in  December,  was  coutiuued 
ugh  January,  February,  iMarch,  and  April, 
asionally,  freezing  weather  would  put  a  stup  to 
work  for  a  lew  clays.  JS'o  dilicreuce  is  appa- 
he  growth  of  the  trees  between  those  wnich 
e  planted  in  the  fall,  spring,  or  winter,  and  not 
)zen  out  of  the  number  dieil.  The  varieties  are 
allows  : — 

lisli  Beauty,  224     De.irborn's  Seedling,      58 

,  iri     Gaasel's  Bergamot,        5u 

me  d'Jersey,      231     Columbia,  5S 

lett,  IjOOU     liuerre  Did,  2a4 

emie  Gris  d'Hiver,       27     Wiuter  Nells,  58 

270     Lawrence,  311 

,  1,34G     Uloul  Morceau,  ll(j 

I,  58     Vicar  of  Winktield,      373 

don,  151     Easter  Buerre,  7l) 

?he  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  or  as  the  proprietor  ex- 
ised  it,  a  "  limestone  loam"  for  eight  to  ten 
les  or  more,  subsoil  clay,  though  not  very  stiff, 
ing  an  admixture  of  loam,  with  a  little  sand,  the 
5le  resting  upon  fossil  lime  rock.  The  ground 
I  prepared  by  subsoiling,  about  eighteen  inches 
p,  and  the  trees  planted  twenty  feet  apart  each 
y.  In  setting  them  out,  the  roots  were  covered 
h  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch,  over 
ich  was  spread  something  like  two  inches  of 
ale  manure.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  open- 
was  then  filled  with  earth  to  grade.  The 
nting  being  completed,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ts  were  about  one  inch  below  the  average  grade 
he  soil.  About  one-half  a  bushel  of  earth  was 
ced  at  the  foot  of  each  tree  in  a  conical  form, 
nediately  after  planting,  which  was  allowed  to 
lain  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  was  then 
elcd  and  the  earth  spaded  as  deep  as  practicable 
hout  interrupting  the  roots,  for  a  space  of  six 
fc  in  diameter.  In  the  fall  of  1858  a  mulching 
jabout  two  bushels  of  manure  was  given  to  each 
tc,  over  which  was  placed  earth  iu  pyramidal 
im  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  to  protect  from  mice 
d  severity  of  winter.  This  was  allowed  to  re- 
•in  until  the  first  of  May  last,  when  all  was  made 
el,  and  spaded  as  before,  over  an  area  seven 
t  in  diameter. 

The  trunk  of  every  tree,  from  the  ground  to  the 
inches,  is  covered  with  a  bag  made  of  cotton 
ith,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  three  or  four 
ar's  growth,  the  cloth  being  fastened  to  the  lower 
inches,  and  hanging  to  the  ground.  This,  the 
sprietors  believe,  protects  the  trunks  |frora  the 
Q,and  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
a  great  measure  prevents  blight  and  other  cvlLs, 
;h  as  the  hardcniii;'  of  the  bark,  or  contraction 


of  the  pores,  thus  preventing  the  free  flow  of  sap, 
necessary  exhalation,  &c.  Two  cedar  stakes  are 
driven  by  each  tree,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  pre- 
venting swaying  by  the  wind,  in  any  direction. 

The  rows  run  east  and  west  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  are  as  true  as  it  is  possible 
to  plant  trees.  At  the  western  extremity,  is  planted 
a  belt  of  Norway  spruce,  across  the  entire  orchard, 
consisting  of  two  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  trees 
In  the  rows  twenty  feet  apart,  those  in  one  row 
being  opposite  the  open  space  in  the  other,  leaving 
the  trees  ten  feet  apart.  Two  similar  belts  are 
planted  through  the  orchard,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances, though  the  highest  points  of  land  are  selected 
for  the  purpose ;  and  these  it  is  thought  will  afford 
all  necessary  means  for  protection  from  the  wind, 
as  the  trees  are  made  to  head  low. 

Now,  for  the  result  thus  far.  The  trees  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  making  a  fine  growth, 
many  having  already  made  shoots  from  tiiree  to 
four  feet  in  length.  Although  having  had  but  one 
season's  growth  since  planting  previous  to  the 
present,  many  of  the  trees  are  bearing  fruit.  On 
one  Seckel,  we  counted  131  specimens,  and  on 
the  Bartlett,  Flemi>h  Beauty,  Ac,  fully  as  many 
as  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to  bear.  On  ro- 
moiing  the  cloth  from  the  trees,  we  found  the 
bark  glossy,  smooth,  and  boft  to  the  touch,  yielding 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger. — No  blight  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  orchard,  and  this  exemption, 
the  proprietors  think,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
protection  afforded  the  trunks  by  the  cloth. 

The  proprietors  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
their  enterprise,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  amply 
remunerated,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
before  many  years.  Mattison  is  an  experienced 
nurseryman,  who  knows  how  trees  should  be  grown 
and  cultivated,  and  practices  himself  the  thorough 
course  that  he  recommends  to  others,  of  which  this 
orchard  gives  abundant  proof.  Nearly  every  tree 
he  has  grown  from  the  seed  ;  and  here  we  may  say 
that  Mattison  claims  an  improved  method  of  cultiva- 
ting pear-seedliugs,  by  root  pruning  during  growth, 
thereby  securing  a  larger  number  of  fibrous  roots, 
which,  to  some  extent,  prevents  leaf  blight,  and 
ensures  greater  safety  in  the  removal  of  trees,  even 
when  large. 

This  orchard,  if  well  cared  for,  for  a  few  years 
longer,  must  yield  a  princely  revenue.  We  hope 
these  gentlemen  will  have  many  imitators  in  New 
i'ork  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  pirts  of  the  country 
where  fruit  can  be  grown  with  profit. — Moore's 
Rural  New-  Yorker 


Biblical  History. — The.  Princeton  Review,  in 
noticing  "Neil's  Lecture  on  Biblical  History," 
recentlj  published,  brings  out  the  following  results 
from  several  historical  tables,  showing  how  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvians  supplied  the  want  of 
historical  records.  A  skeptical  objection  arises 
from  the  idea  that  the  story  must  have  passed 
through  many  narrations,  and  that  few  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  and  correcting  one  account  by 
another  were  enjoyed.  Look  at  the  table  as  illus- 
trating these  points.  And,  first,  the  number  of 
times  the  story  must  be  repeated  by  difi'ercnt  per- 
sons. Noah  and  his  three  sons  could  receive  the 
account  of  the  creation  at  the  second  rehearsal, 
and  through  several  distinct  channels  : 

1.  Adam  could  relate  unto  Enos  for  six  hundred 
and  ninety-five  years,  and  Enos  to  Noah  eighty 
four  years. 

2.  Adam  during  six  hundred  and  five  years 
could  discourse  it  to  Canaan,  and  Canaan  could 
discourse  it  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years 
to  Noah. 

3.  Adam  could  rehearse  it  for  five  hundred  and 


thirty-five  years  to  Mahalaleel,  who  had  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  years  to  intrust  it  to  Noah. 

4.  Adam  had  four  hundred  and  seventy  years 
to  instruct  Jared  in  these  sublime  facts,  and  Jarcd 
wa.s  cotemporary  three  hundred  and  sixty -six  years 
with  Noah. 

Through  these  four  distinct  channels,  Noah 
could  receive  a  distinct  account  from  Adam. 

5.  Adam  lived  till  Methuselah  was  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  years  old,  time  enough  to  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  pertaining 
to  the  dawn  of  created  existence  ;  and  Methuselah 
lived  six  hundred  years  with  Noah,  and  one  hun- 
dred with  his  three  sons. 

And  once  more  :  G.  Adam  lived  to  see  Lamech, 
the  father  of  Noah,  till  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and 
Lamech  lived  with  Noah  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  years,  with  Shem,  llam,  and  Japhet.  Through 
these  six  channels  the  account  could  be  brought 
to  the  time  of  the  flood. 

All  the  generations  from  Adam  to  the  flood 
were  11.  Of  all  these,  Adam  was  contemporary 
with  9,  Scth  9,  Enos  10,  Canaan  10,  Enoch,  U. 
Methuselah  11,  Lamech  11,  Noah  8,  Shem  and 
brothers  4. 

Thus  there  vfcre  never  less  than  nine  contempo- 
rary generations  from  Adam  to  the  flood,  which 
would  give  in  one  lineal  descent  eighty-one  chan- 
nels through  which  the  account  might  be  trans- 
mitted.— iate  Paper. 


Maxims  of  Business. — Such  suggestions  as  the 
following  would  secure  a  race  of  business  men  who 
would  honour  the  laud  that  furnishes  them  so  noble 
a  theatre  for  successful  enterprise.  1.  Engage  in 
no  business  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  morality, 
nor  in  which  you  cannot  daily  seek  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High.  2.  Follow  your  chosen  vocation, 
and  that  alone,  whatever  temptations  to  specula- 
tion or  rapid  acquisition  may  present  themselves. 
3.  Adopt  no  "  tricks  of  trade,"  however  sanc- 
tioned hy  custom,  that  involve  deception  or  un- 
truthfulness. 4.  Never  incur  a  debt  heyoiid  your 
resources.  5.  Always  live  within  your  income. 
6.  Devote  a  fixed  portion  of  your  income,  before- 
hand, to  charitable  uses,  to  be  employed  and  ac- 
counted for  as  systematically  as  family  expendi- 
tures. The  man  who  will  regulate  his  business  by 
such  simple  rules  as  these,  may  free  himself  from 
the  feverish  excitements  of  adventurous  traffickers, 
and  assure  himself,  with  God's  blessing,  of  an 
honest  competency,  if  not  of  a  benevolent  affluence 
and  a  good  name. — Christian's  Benny  Mag. 

Converse  not  with  a  liar,  or  a  swearer,  or  a  man 
of  obscene  or  wanton  language ;  for  either  will 
corrupt  you,  or  at  least  it  will  hazard  your  repu- 
tation to  be  of  the  like  making ;  and  if  it  doth  nei- 
ther, yet  it  will  fill  your  memory  with  such  dis- 
courses that  it  will  be  troublesome  to  you  in  after 
time ;  and  the  returns  of  the  remembrance  of  the 
passages  which  you  have  long  since  heard  of  this 
nature,  will  haunt  you  when  your  thoughti  should 
be  better  employed. — Matthew  Hale. 


He  who  maintains  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of 
a  corrupt  world,  setting  an  example  of  humility 
and  uprightness  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low men,  does  nmch  more  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
than  one  who  enters  a  convent  or  a  nuunery,  and 
himself  from  the  society  of  others. 


Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector's  great 
grandson,  was  a  grocer  on  Snowliill,  and  his  son, 
Oliver,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  family,  an  At- 
torney of  Loudon.  Several  of  the  Protector's 
grand-daughter's  children  sank  to  the  lowest  class 
of  society.     One,  after  seeing  her  husband  die  in 
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the  workhouse  of  a  little  Suffolk  town,  died  herself, 
a  pauper,  leaving  two  daughters,  the  elder  the  wife 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  the  younger  of  a  butcher's 
son,  who  had  been  her  fellow  servant.  Another  of 
the  great  Oliver's  great  grand-daughters  had  two 
children,  who  earned  their  scanty  bread  by  the 
humblest  industry,  the  son  as  a  small  working 
jeweller,  and  the  daughter  as  the  mistress  of  a 
little  school  at  Mildenhall. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  hate  one  another  for 
points  on  which  we  differ,  than  to  love  one  another 
for  points  on  which  we  agree. 
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open  to   Urquiza,  who  was  marching  towards   Buenos 
Aj-res. 

Mexico. — The  imported  victories  of  Miramon  are  con- 
firmed. It  was  probable  he  would  make  an  immediate 
attack  on  Vera  Cruz.  The  forces  of  Miramon  and  Ro- 
bles  had  combined,  rendering  the  final  success  of  their 
party  most  probable. 

United  States. — Congress. — Nothing  of  moment  has 
et  been  done  in  this  body.     The  House  of  Representa- 
ves  had  not  organized  on  the  19th  inst.     At  the  last 
ballot  taken  on  that  day,  the  vote  was  as  follows  : 

Necessary  to  a  choice H* 

For  Sherman,  Rep.  .         .         .110 

"  Boteler,  Dem 31 

Scattering 85 

22G 
JVeui  IV/i-.— Mortality  last  week,  464.     Adults,   182; 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Edbope. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  8th. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  Congress  of  European 
Powers  shall  assemble  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  ne.xt  month. 
The  Patrie  s.ays,  Vfe  are  assured  that  most  of  the  Pow- 
ers have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Congress. 
Among  those  who  have  already  given,  their  assent,  are 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Sardinia. 

The  Times'  Paris  correspondence  says,  confidence  has 
been  somewhat  restored  in  commercial  circles  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  government  circular  recommending 
moderation  to  ihe  French  press,  has  produced  an  excel 
lent  effect,  and  the  announcement  of  a  European  Con- 
gress has  in  some  measure  calmed  the  fear  of  disturb 
ances  in  Central  Italy. 

The  Royal  Commission  which  was  appointed  to  m 
quire  into  the  British  national  defences,  has  agreed  t( 
report  the  south  coast  dockyards  so  imperfectly  defended 
as  to  require  twelve  millions  sterling,  to  fortify  them 
thoroughly.  The  commissioners  will  recommend  a  lav 
for  the  amount  required. 

Ward,  the  U.  S.  Minister  to  China,  had  arrived  ii 
England  from  Japan.  The  Japanese  Embassy  to  thi 
United  States  is  to  start  on  the  22d  of  Second  month, 
in  the  U.  S.  sloauicr  Powhattan,  for  W.ashinglo 

The  Liverii.M.l  iiiuon  market  was  dull;  quotations 
nominally  uiirliiniuej.  Breadslulfs  quiet  and  steady. 
The  Manche-ter  advices  continued  favourable.  Consols, 
07  a  971. 

The  Moors  had  attacked  for  the  third  time  the  re- 
doubt before  SeroUa.  They  were  rcjiulsed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, with  a  loss  of  500  men  killed,  and  1500  wounded. 
The  Spaniards  had  88  men  killed,  and  717  wounded. 
The  Bank  of  Barcelona  had  oft'cied  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment an  advance  of  five  millions  of  reals,  without 
interest,  while  the  war  with  Morocco  lasts. 

The  French  government  have  obtained  permission 
from  the  government  of  Naples  to  lay  a  submarine  cable 
from  Gaeta  to  Corsica  Considerable  activity  was 
evinced  in  shipping  forces  to  China,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  last  ships  forming  the  Chinese  expedition,  would 
have  quilted  France  by  the  loth  inst.  The  French  brig 
Revielle  Matin,  from  Newfpundland  for  Bayonne,  was 
lost  on  the  co.ast  of  Landes,  and,  out  of  152  persons  on 
board,  only  twenty-seven  were  saved. 

The  new  electoral  law  of  the  Lombardo-Sardinian 
kingdom  is  promulgated.  The  number  of  deputies  is 
fixed  at  2C0,  being  about  one  to  every  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. An  elector  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
ajje,  and  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 
"^The  separate  governments  of  Parma,  Modcna  and 
Rnmagua  are  suppressed  from  the  8th  in?t.  These  pro- 
vinces will  hereafter  have  one  government,  with  a  nii- 
iiislry  residing  at  Modena,  and  the  Legislature  sitting  ai 
Uologna.  A  crowd  of  Jesuits  were  seeking  refuge  in 
Pomagna,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  their  ordei 
in  Sardinia. 

Supplementary  regulations  for  the  press  in  Austria 
have  been  promulgated,  and  are  of  a  more  illiberal  cha- 
racter than  any  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  Roman 'Catholic  population  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia  were  abCiit  to  send  an  address  of  con- 


children,  282. 

Philadelphia.— UonaWty  last  week,  206.  Adults,  88  : 
children,  118.  The  population  of  the  city  almshouse  on 
the  17th  inst.  numbered  2724.  The  Cattle  J/arAe^— The 
arrivals  of  beef  cattle  the  last  week  at  the  three  princi- 
drove-yards,  numbered  2431  head.  Inconsequence 
of  the  large  supply,  prices  declined  fully  a  half  cent 
from  the  rates  obtained  the  week  previous.  The  best 
quality  sold  for  9J ;  ordinary,  8  to  9,  and  inferior  at  6 
to  7.  About  8000  sheep  were  sold  during  the  week,  at 
from  4  to  4^,  gross  ;  equal  to  8  a  8J,  dressed.  The  sup- 
ply of  hogs"  was  also   too   large   for  the  demand,  and 

"  es  receded.  Sales  at  §6.50  a  57.50,  according  to 
quality. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Crop.— The  returns  from  250 
plantations  show  a  yield  of  only  7750  hogsheads  against 
19,000  last  year.     A  falling  off  of  more  than  one  half. 

The  Philadelphia  Banks.— These  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  their  latest  published  statement  (on  the  19th  inst.) 
had  a  capital  of  §11,644,935  ;  the  amount  of  their  loans 
and  discounts  was  §25,088,565 ;  specie  on  hand,  S4,034,- 
999;  circulation,  52,641,950;  due  depositors,  S'^.f^l.- 

A  Neic  York  Slaver.— Advices  from  Sierra  Leone  re- 
ported that  a  brig  supposed  to  belong  to  New  York,  had 
been  captured  on  the  African  coast  by  an  English  steam- 
er, and  taken  to  Freetown.  The  brig  had  500  slaves  or 
board  when  captured. 

Injustice  and  Oppression. — Justice  Catron,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme   Court,  has  publicly  and   earnestly 
protested,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  his  residence,  against 
act  now  pending  in  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  which 
provides  that  free  coloured  persons  shall  be  seized  and 

Id,  if  found  in  Tennessee,  after  the  1st  day  of  Fifth 
month  next,  if  they  are  adults;  and  that,  if  children, 
they  shall  be  bound  out,  and  the  adults  to  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  Africa,  in  which  case  some  slight  aid  is 
to  be  furnished  by  the  State  to  assist  in  their  transpor- 
tation, or  to  be  allowed  to  seek  a  master  and  go  into 
slavery. 

The    Victoria  Bridge. — Passenger  trains  commenced 

uning  over  this  great  work  on  the  17th  inst. 

The  Harper's  Ferry  Tragedy— On  the  16th  inst.,  the 
four  men  who  were  sentenced  to  death  on  account  of 
their  participation  in  Brown's  mad  attack,  were  exe- 
cuted at  Charleston,  Va.  On  the  evening  previous  to 
their  execution,  two  of  the  number,  Cook  and  Coppic 
made  an  attempt  at  escape  from  the  prison.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  themselves  from  their  irons,  breaking 
through  the  wall  of  Ihe  prison,  and  had  mou 
top  of  the  high  wall-  enclosing  the  yard,  t 
were  discovered,  and  dragged  back  to  meet  t 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  Suitable  Friend  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
Boys'  School  on  Penn  avenue,  under  the  care  of 
School  Corporation. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Charles  Yarxall, 
SEPH  Rakestkaw,  David  Scull,  Thomas  Evaxs,  or  \i 

LIAM    BeTTLE. 

Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1859. 

NOTICE. 
A  Suitable  Friend  and   his  Wife 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-hi 
t  of  the  Fourth  month  next. 
Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made  tc 

Ch.\rles  Dow.nlng,  Downingtown  P.  0. 

Aaron  Sbarpi.ess,  West  Chester  P.  O. 

Joshua  Pusey,  Londongrove  P.  0. 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Eleventh  mq.  17th,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carryl 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Ajiplieation  mav  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co, 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


vol 


Married,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  at  Frien. 
Meeting-house,  N.  Sixth  street,  Nathaniel  H.  Bho' 
and  Mart  S.  Haines,  both  of  Philadelphia. 


efore 


dolence 


,  A. — .\dviccs  from  Rio  do  Janeiro  lo  the 
6tli  lilt,,  aiin.MDiee  that  the  squadron  of  Gen.  Urquiza 
had  forced  lli.^  |.  i?.ncre  near  Ihe  Island  of  Marten  Garcia, 
and  a  battle  had  been  fought  between  Urquiza  and  the 
array  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  latter  were  defeated,  and 
were  in  full  flight  towards  the  city,  leaving  the  country 


RECEU'TS. 

Received  from  Thomas  Kinsey,  P.i.,  per  I.  I!.  Pusey 
$2,  vol.  .'.l  ;  from  .lenry  Harrison,  III.,  §-',  vol.  3:; ;  fron 
Rubt.  .Miller,  t),,  §5,  to  52,  vol.  33. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  i 
the  Bovs'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Appiicatiou  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con 
cord.  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Jame 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo  ,  IS59. 


WANTIvD. 

A  young  m 
Friends,  is  de 
can  make  a  li 
correct  a,  fig, 
any  capacity. 

anied 

•i'n'gfo 
res,  ai 
Inqu 

man,  a  uiembcr  of  the  S 

his  family!  is  a  goodpenr 
d  willing  "lo  make  himself 
reatthconiceof'TboFr 

iisef^ul 
end." 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  near  Pennsvil 
Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  Amos  Harmar,  on  the  4th  of  Nir 
month  last,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  sb 
sickness.  He  was  a  member  of  Pennsville  Monti  |V 
Meeting,  and  when  residing  in  that  vicinity  mostly 
tendel.  When  he  saw  his  hour  of  departure  was  n& 
all  things  appeared  to  him  as  vanity,  and  of  uo  vaU 
compared  with  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul ;  a 
with  deep  regret  he  spoke  of  Ihe  loss  of  his  time 
striving  after  wealth,  and  was  often  deeply  engaged 
pr.aycr  that  he  might  be  forgiven,  and  desiring  the  prs 
of  some  friends  who  visited  him.  Although  he  h 
d  a  moral  life,  yet  he  found  that  insufficieut  to  m 
the  tryiug  hour  of  death,  and  frequently  desired  to 
left  alone,  and  in  these  seasons  there  seemed  at  times 
be  evidence  granted  that  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lo 
shall  renew  their  strength,  and  after  a  hard  struggle, 
left  the  comfortable  hope  with  his  friends  and  rel.itin 
that  his  end  was  peace,  making  a  quiet,  peaceful  cl 
when  the  spirit  left  the  body. 

,  on  the  flth  inst.,  Sarah  Bacon, in  the  eighty-fi' 

year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  Distr 
Monthly  Jleoling.  This  dear  Friend  whose  lot,  fr 
various  physical  infirmities,  had  long  been  compa 
lively  among  the  hidden  ones,  was  enabled,  through 
deep  trials,  which  were  largely  dispensed  to  her, 
nnrntain  her  adherence  lo  the  principles  of  Truth, 
held  by  our  r.-li_  i-  .-,-,  i  iv.  She  was  unwavering 
her  allegiaue.-  i       :      ,  ;:,:,.s  of  Christianity,  wh 

were  assailed  ii:,;,;;_  ;;,  li  i.-'le  controversy,  and  ' 
also  among  tlie  Uu-i  lo  iIlIllI  ihe  innovations  upon 
eient  Quakerism,  whieli  have  appeared  in  some  of 
writings  of  persons  in  niembersliip,  and  which  hi 
since  shaken  Ihe  Society  lo  its  foundations.  Her  in 
lectual  powers,  which  were  of  no  common  ordc 
remarkably  preserved,  and  rendered  her  all'ec 
social  coniiiaiiion^liip,  ofltinies  very  interesting 
friends.  Thnu-h  it  pleased  llim,  whose  ways  are  in  ^ 
deep  I'iii  '  In  u  iihhold  a  sense  of  his  cnusoliug  prcsci 
ici  >lu  »-i-  -u-t:ii-ir,l,  and  was  often  heard  to  say  « 
(lie  ,illlir;,d  |Kii.  i.ir.  li.  Job,  -'Though  thou  slay  me, 
will  I  iin-i  111  thee.  "  She  had  believed  for  some  t 
before  her  last  illness,  that  her  end  was  near,  and  ol|«i; 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  released,  supplicating  that 
•'heavenly  Father  would  take  her  to  himself,  and 
member  her  sins  no  more  fur  his  mercy's  sake."  It ' 
evident  that  the  Divine  aim  was  underneath  for 
supjiort.  through  her  short  and  suffering  illness,  am 
guide  her  through  the  dark  valley  to  her  peaceful  cl 
Among  the  last  words  which  could  be  distinctly  uni 
stood,  were,  "Oh,  Lord,  blot  out  all  my  sins  for  tliy  .S 
sake,"  and  we  humbly  trust  that,  through  the  merit 
the  Redeemer  in  whom  she  surely  believed,  she  is  n' 
bered  among  those  who  have  "  come  out  of  great  tri 
hition,  and  have  washed  Iticir  robes,  and  made  tl 
white  in  ihc  blood  of  the  Lamb. " 
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I  Two  Dollars  per  aimura,  pa3able  in  advance. 


Sabacriptious  and  Puymeuts 


JOHN  RICHARDSON, 


C   NO.    IIG    NORTH    FOURTH    STREET,   UP    STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


stage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
f  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
ly  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  it' 
in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Samuel  Bownas, 

(Contiuut'd  from  page  127.) 

he  divine  visitation  with  which  S.  Bownas  was 

urcd,    appears    to   have    been   the    means    of 

ghly  awakening  him  to  a  sense   of  his  lost 

lition.     That  godly  sorrow  which  leads  to  sin- 

pontance,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 

ndment  of  life,  followed.     Brought  to  the 

of  Jesus,  and   into  the   teachable   state  of  a 

child,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  teacheth 
lever  man  taught,  began  to  instruct  him  in  the 
teries  of  salvation,  and  to  unfold  to  his  under- 
ding  those  duties  which  were  required  of  him. 
ivas  not  that  knowledge  of  religious  things, 
3h  can  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
ictual  powers ;  and  which,  however  various 
extensive,  is  barren  of  good  fruits,  and  apt  to 

up  the  mind,  or  lull  it  into  a  false  rest  in  an 
inverted  state ;  but  springing  from  the  imme- 
e  openings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul,  it 
a  living  heart-changing  efficacy,  and  is  accom- 
ied  by  the  obedience  of  faith,  as  said  the  bless- 
5aviour  of  sinners  :  "If  any  man  will  do  His 
!  Father's]  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

worthy  of  especial  notice  that  those  who  have 
3  thus  visited  of  the  Lord,  have  no  need  to 
i\e  themselves  about  difficult  questions,  or  to 
themselves  to  pry  into  or  study  out  meanings  of 
;ure  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  in  humble 
endence  on  divine  assistance  endeavour  faith- 
y  to  perform  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
fail  to  teach  them  all  that  it  is  necessary  for 
m  to  know,  of  the  precious  things  of  his  king 
1 ;  and  as  their  growth  in  grace  and  spiritual 
ngth  shall  enable  them  to  bear  if,  and  He  sees 
)roper  for  them,  he  will,  both  in  their  daily 
usal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  at  other 
es,  show  them  more  and  more  of  his  blessed 
ith.     It  is  not  a  disputatious  spirit,  or  a  curious 

ical  disposition,  prying  into  abstruse  points,  and 
sing  to  make  itself  expert  in  religious  disquisi- 
that  is  wanting  among  christians  ;  but  that 
ing,  quiet,  trustful  heart  which  receives  with 
nility  whatever  an  all  wise  and  beneficent  Fa- 
r  sends ;  which   coui.ts   no   sacrifice  too  great, 

cross  too  heavy,  to  be  cheerfully  borne  for  the 


ake  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  and  which  delights 
above  all  else  to  be  enabled  daily  to  do  and  to  suf- 
fer his  blessed  will. 

The  narrative  proceeds,  viz  : 
"  Now  the  Scriptures  and  ministry  from  the 
openings  of  the  Spirit,  seemed  so  clear  and  plain  to 
y  understanding,  th.it  I  wondered  any  body  re- 
mained unconvinced,  supposing  them  to  see  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  in  the  same  light  that  I  did. 
That  saying  of  the  apostle,  wherein  he  asserts  his 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  being  come,  to  be  by 
receiving  an  understanding  from  him,'  was  clearly 
discovered  to  me,  sa  that  I  plainly  saw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  children  of  light,  and  the  child- 
ren of  this  world — the  spiritual  and  the  natural 
man  ;  and  that  the  natural  man  could  not  receive 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  being  foolishness 
to  him  ;  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are 
known  '  only  by  the  Spirit,'  as  the  apostle  asserts; 
and  I  found  myself  much  improved  in  Divine  wis- 
om  and  saving  knowledge. 
"  As  I  was  going  to  meeting,  walking  alone,  it 
came  very  livingly  into  my  mind,  that  if  I  was  but 
faithful  and  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  I 
should  soon  be  qualified  to  teach  others,  and  more 
especially,  as  I  saw  by  experience  wherein  my 
shortness  had  been,  in  being  contented  and  easy 
h  a  form  of  truth  and  religion,  which  I  had 
only  by  education,  being  brought  up  in  plainness 
of  bofli  habit  and  speech  ;  but  all  this,  though  very 
good  in  its  place,  did  not  make  me  a  true  chris- 
I  was  but  a  traditional  Quaker,  and  that 
by  education  only,  and  not  from  the  Scriptures, 
because  they  were  a  book  sealed  to  me.  And  I 
now  saw  plainly,  that  education,  though  ever  so 
carefully  administered,  would  not  do  the  work  ; 
Ithough  a  pious  education  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected,  but  all  parents  and  guardians  ought 
to  be  stirred  up  to  their  duty  in  that  respect ;  yet 
we  must  consider,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
parents,  or  the  most  pious  tutors,  to  confer  grace, 
which  is  the  ^ift  of  God  alone  ;  nor  can  any  come 
into  the  true  fold  but  by  this  door,  as  said  our  Sa- 
viour concerning  himself  It  plainly  appeared  to 
me,  there  was  no  other  way  but  this,  viz :  by  the 
'  Spirit  of  Christ  alone,'  to  attain  to  true  faith, 
which  works  by  love,  and  gives  victory  over  our 
infirmities  and  evil  deeds,  working  such  a  change 
in  us,  that  we  can  in  truth,  from  experience,  say 
'  we  are  born  from  above;'  and  by  virtue  of  that 
birth  only,  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  kingdov 
and  the  things  of  God  attained,  and  by  no  othi 
way  or  means,  although  ever  so  well  contrived  by 
human  art. 

"  Being  experimentally  sensible  of  this  change 
wrought  in  my  mind,  it  looked  the  more  likely  that 
I  might,  in  time,  be  qualified  to  speak  to  others  of 
my  own  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  spirit  in 
my  mind,  not  thinking  the  time  so  near  at  hand, 
as  it  appeared  when  I  came  to  the  meeting;  for  I 
had  not  sat  long  therein,  when  a  great  weight  fell 
upon  me,  with  some  words  to  speak ;  but  1  consi- 
dered, being  willing  to  be  my  own  carver,  that  it 
was  too  soon  to  undertake  such  a  task,  being  but 
an  infant  in  religion  ;  not  remembering  the  small 
time  between  Paul's  conversion  and  his  preaching 


the  gospel :  Acts  ix.  20.     My  former  conduct  with 

my  companions,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  meet- 

at  the  same  time,  also  stood  much  in  my  way, 

my  reformation  was  but  three  weeks  old  that 

very  day,  so  that  I  concluded,  so  sudden  a  ckango 

luld  hardly  be  borne. 

"  I  did  not  at  that  time,  for  these  reasons,  give 
up,  and  the  burthen  was  taken  from  me.  But  af- 
ter meeting  it  came  upon  me  again  with  double 
weight,  and  affected  me  so  very  greatly,  that  I  was 
much  alone,  and  my  countenance  so  altered  with 
weeping,  that  my  master  took  occasion  to  inquire 
how  it  was  with  me.  I  gave  him  as  plain  an  ac- 
count as  I  was  capable  of,  with  which  he  was  much 
affected  and  broken  into  tears.  I  feared  that  I 
had  by  disobedience  so  much  offended,  that  I  should 
be  cast  off'  forever  :  but,  with  exhortations  from 
Scripture  and  otherwise,  he  endeavoured  to  pacify 
not  doubting  but  that  I  should  again  have  the 
like  offer  made  me,  putting  me  in  mind  of  Gideon's 
eece,  &c.  Judges  vi. 

"  When  next  meeting  day  came,  I  went  in  great 
cakness  and   fear,  and  would  rather  have   gone 
elsewhere,  than  to  meeting.     Sometime  after  1  was 
the  meeting,  I  felt  the  same  concern  as  before, 
and  sat  under  the  weight  of  it  until  the  meeting 
most  over,  and  then  hardly  knew  how  I  got 
upon  my  feet,  but  did,  and  broke  out  with  a  loud 
voice  in  these  words,  viz  :   '  Fear  not  them  which 
kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul  ;  but 
rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  body 
and  soul  in  hell.     I  say,  fear   you    Hiin  who  will 
terribly  shake  the  earth,  that  all  which  is  movable 
ay  be  shaken  and  removed  out  of  the  way,  that 
that  which  is  immovable  m.ay  stand.'     This  was 
all  I  had  to  say  at   that  time.     But  oh  1  the  joy 
sweetness  I  felt  afterward,   I  cannot  express, 
and  the  pleasure  of  my  mind  appeared  in  my  coun- 
tenance, so  that  my  master  took  notice  of  it,  and 
spoke  so  feelingly,  as  plainly  demonstrated  he  was 
a  partaker  with  me  of  the  same  rejoicing ;   this  was 
about  the  year  1696,  on  that  called  Christmas- 
day,  it  falling  that  year  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

"  Having  as  it  may  be  said,  thus  broken  the  ice, 
the  next  time  was  not  quite  so  hard,  but  I  said 
very  little,  and  seldom  appeared  for  a  year  or  two, 
having  about  three  years  of  my  apprenticeship  to 
serve,  which  I  did  with  fidelity  and  truth.  The 
last  year  of  my  time,  I  found  a  concern  in  ray 
mind  to  visit  Scotland,  being  very  rarely  without 
some  degree  of  Divine  virtue,  either  by  night  or 
day;  therefore  I  thought,  if  it  was  so  with  mo 
then,  it  would  be  much  more  so  when  I  had  no- 
g  to  mind  but  Divine  things ;  but  I  found  it 
othcnvise,  of  which  in  its  place.  I  may  not  omit 
to  mention  that  about  two  years  after  I  tir^t  .spoke 
meeting,  I  opened  the  New  Testament  at  that 
passage  spoken  by  our  Saviour,  Mat.  x.  28,  to  the 
same  effect  with  what  was  first  opened  on  my  mind, 
as  mentioned  above,  which  then  I  knew  not  to  be 
the  saying  of  Christ  to  warn  them  against  the  fear 
of  men  ;  although  no  doubt  I  had  read  it,  but  had 
taken  so  little  notice  of  what  I  read,  that  it  was  to 
me  as  if  it  had  never  been  written.  But  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  that  I  was  thus  opened  in  a 
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material  point  of  doctrine  of  our  blessed  Lord   at 
mj  first  setting  out." 


From  the  I-eisure  Hour. 

Life   on   (he   Uackenzie   RJTer. 

The  immense  territory  stretching  from  Hudson's 
Baj-  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Canada  to  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic 
basin — but  little  inferior  to  Europe  in  extent — is  a 
reoion  of  vast  lakes  comparable  to  inland  seas,  of 
rivers,  torrents,  swamps,  and  forests,  with  a  similar 
proportion  of  naked  plains  intersected  by  as  naked 
hills,  often  arranged  in  a  wave-like  form,  as  if  an 
ocean  had  been  suddenly  petrified  while  heaving 
its  huge  billows  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  and 
stormy  gale.  The  dense  forests  occur  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  district.  They  contain  various 
species  of  timber  trees,  but  are  principally  of  pines, 
which  have  often  a  withered,  scorched,  and  black- 
ened aspect.  The  spark  from  an  Indian's  pipe,  or 
the  unextinguished  tire  of  a  bivouac,  has  ignited 
the  dry  moss  and  grass  beneath  them  in  summer, 
and  the  winds  have  kindled  a  conflagration,  which 
has  blazed  till  quenched  by  the  winter's  snows. 
Further  north,  a  i'evi  stunted  spruce  firs  line  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  or  are  spread  in  patches  over 
sheltered  spots,  till,  on  gaining  a  higher  latitude,  the 
zone  of  the  woods  is  left  completely,  and  only  low 
willow  scrub  appears  in  hollows  on  the  borders  ot 
the  icy  sea.  Throughout  this  region,  the  signs  of 
winter  are  unmistakeable  in  October,  and  continue 
till  May  ;  but  they  commence  even  earlier  and  last 
longer  on  the  coasts  than  in  the  interior.  The 
cold  is  so  intense,  that  the  thermometer  falls  to 
50'  and  even  70'  below  zero.  Lakes  and  streams, 
ten  to  twelve  teet  deep,  are  masses  of  hard  ice  to 
the  bottom.  Brandy  freezes,  mercury  solidifies, 
flannel  may  bo  snapped  like  a  biscuit,  and  ice  is 
occasionally  formed  in  the  nostrils.  The  breath, 
congealing  as  it  passes  from  the  mouth,  becomes 
audible  in  a  sharp  whirr,  like  a  small  escape  ol 
steam  ;  while  the  inside  of  heated  apartments  is 
encrusted  with  a  thick  coating  of  rime,  produced 
from  the  respiration  of  the  inmates  and  the  steam 
of  their  victuals.  Instruments  and  other  articles 
of  metal  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity  by  the 
naked  hand  out  of  doors;  for  the  skin  will  stick  to 
them  on  contact,  and  precisely  the  same  efi'ect  as 
burning  one's  fingers  be  produced.  Similar  punish- 
ment Ibllows  on  incautiously  drinking  from  tin 
panikins.  The  lips  cleave  to  the  metal,  and  pain- 
ful excoriations  are  often  caused  in  removing  them. 
It  is  curious  to  witness  the  mobile  mercury,  when 
brought  into  the  atmo-phere  from  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, yield  to  the  potent  cold,  and  reluctantly 
resign  it<elf  to  rigidity.  The  quicksilver  slowly 
contracts,  a  dull  film  over.spreads  it,  and  next  a 
bright  fluid  appears  at  the  surface,  when  its  con- 
sistency is  akin  to  that  of  dough.  Then  follows 
the  final  change  to  complete  congelation.  King 
Frost  has  the  prey  fairly  in  his  gripe  when  the 
temperature  of  his  finger-ends  is  about  — 40'.  The 
metal  hardens  till  the  before  restless,  volatile,  and 
dancing  mercury  is  stiff  as  a  corpse — an  indurated 
solid. 

Severe  as  is  the  season,  it  is  not  without  its 
glory.  There  are  gorgeous  spectacles  in  the 
heavens  which  canopy  the  dreary  landscape  and 
solitary  country.  Parhelia  bj'  day,  and  Paraselene 
by  night,  are  frequent,  or  mock  suns  and  moons, 
with  circles,  arcs  of  circles,  inverted  or  in  a  natural 
po,sition,  and  horizontal  bamls,  caused  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  light  from  minute  angular  crystals  of  ice 
floating  in  the  atmo-phere.  Then  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis  adds  its  splendor  to  the  visual  variety,  with 
an  efi'ect  never  witnessed  in  our  own  geographical 


position,  or  gladly  would  our  population  troop  out 
of  doors  at  midnight,  and  brave  the  bitterest  blast 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  No  language  can  adequately 
describe  or  pencil  picture  the  phenomenon — its 
ever-varying  phases,  its  fickle  hues,  its  radiance, 
and  its  grandeur,  rendered  all  the  more  imposing 
by  the  perfect  mysteriousness  of  the  cause. 

What  fills  with  dazzling  beams  the  illumined  air? 

What  wakes  the  flames  that  light  the  firmament? 
The  lightnings  flash — there  is  no  thunder  there, 

And  earth  and  heaven  with  fiery  sheets  are  blent. 
The  winter  night  now  gleams  witli  brighter,  lovelier  ray 
Than  ever  jet  adorned  the  golden  summer's  day. 

Is  there  some  vast,  some  hidden  magazine, 

Where  the  gross  darkness  flames  of  fire  supplies? 

Some  phosphorous  fabric  which  the  mountains  screen. 
Whose  clouds  of  light  above  those  mountains  rise?'; 

The  arrival  of  migratory  birds  from  the  south 
heralds  the  approach  of  a  more  genial  season;  with 
an  increase  of  temperature  the  snow  melts.  Pooh 
of  water  are  then  lormed  on  the  lake  and  river  ice, 
till  the  compact  mass  is  itself  broken  up,  the  cur- 
rents are  again  in  motion,  huge  blocks  passing 
along  with  the  streams,  grinding  and  hoUowin 
out  their  banks.  When  impeded  in  their  progress, 
they  collect  in  enormous  piles  and  form  temporary 
dams,  causing  the  obstructed  waters  to  flood  the 
adjoining  country,  till  the  barrier  is  removed  by 
its  natural  dissolution.  Upon  the  surface  soil 
appearing,  the  ground  is  a  universal  swamp,  but 
is  gradually  dried  by  drainage,  in  situations  favour- 
able to  it,  and  by  the  increase  of  temperature 
Summer  comes  at  length,  and  though  a  briefer 
interval  than  the  winter,  it  is  rendered  quite  as 
distinct  by  its  heat  as  the  other  season  by  its  cold. 
Where  the  theimometer  has  fallen  below  zero,  it 
often  registers  84'  in  the  shade  and  100'  in  the 
sun,  and  by  concentrating  the  solar  rays  on  a 
black  ground,  a  temperature  as  high  as  112°  may 
bo  obtained.  Where,  too,  exposed  limbs  would  be 
certainly  frost-bitten  in  winter,  they  as  surely 
wince  at  the  bites  of  moscjuitoes  and  gad-flies  in 
summer.  The  region  is  thus  one  of  surprising  ex- 
tremes, as  well  as  of  sudden  changes ;  for  the  sea- 
sonal transitions  are  efi'ected  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity, and  the  weather  is  subject  to  the  most  capri- 
s  variation.!.  Thick  fogs  prevail  for  weeks  after 
splendid  sunshine,  rain  is  sometimes  abundant  with 
rcne  sky,  and  the  sun  will  occasionally  burst 
forth  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  showers. 

Such  are  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Its  human  occupiers  consist  of  Esquimaux, 
thinly  sprinkled  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  Indians,  of  various  tribes,  sparingly  scat- 
tered through  the  interior;  and  the  ofiicers  and 
ants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
latter  are  for  the  most  part  Scotch,  and  chiefly 
Orkneymen,  with  French  Canadians  and  half- 
breeds,  the  progeny  of  a  mixed  European  and  In- 
dian parentage.  They  are  stationed  at  isolated 
md  far-asunder  posts  or  forts,  often  amid  dense 
forests  and  cheerless  solitudes,  with  the  wolf  and 
bear  prowling  in  the  neighbourhood,  ranging  to 
the  distance  of  three  and  four  thousand  miles  from 
York  Factory,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Company 
on  Hudson's  Bay.  The  officers  are  either  chief 
factors,  who  superintend  the  business  of  a  district, 

which  there  are  several  posts  with  one  of  supe- 
rior pretensions  for  a  kind  of  capital,  but  sufiieiently 
rough  and  homely;  or  traders  who  barter  with  the 
Indians  for  skins ;  or  clerks  who  keep  an  account 
of  all  transactions.  The  servants  perform  the  mis- 
cellaneous menial  labour  requisite,  as  cutting  wood, 
drawing  home  provisions  on  sledges,  and  transport- 
ing furs.  The  latter  service  involves  labour  of  the 
severest  description  ;  for  the  diSiculties  of  mountain 
and  forest,  torrent  and  shallow,  have  to  be  encoun- 


tered and  overcome,  while  the  extremes  of  col  - 
heat,  and  privation  are  experienced.  From  t  rt  ■ 
remote  stations  it  requires  nearly  a  twelvemonth  cii  - 
convey  the  goods  to  York  Factory,  from  whem  ais- 
they  are  shipped  for  England.  The  furs  are  ma  tfc 
up  in  closely-pressed  packs,  the  smaller  and  fiu  J  - 
skins — as  those  of  the  muskrats,  martens,  and  otte  K'  ■ 
being  placed  in  the  inside,  and  inclosed  by  the  )« 
of  the  wolf,  bear,  and  reindeer.  In  winter  th  k.- 
are  drawn  on  sledges  to  the  nearest  point  frc  !•■-■ 
which  water-carriage  can  be  obtained  in  sprini  ii''- 
and  upon  the  rivers  becoming  open,  they  are  plao  i ! 
in  boats,  which  can  only  advance  through  immei  a'- 
di.stances  by  being  dragged  along;  while  at  J  :#- 
rapids,  goods  and  boats  have  to  be  transported  i:'- 
the  backs  of  the  men,  to  a  point  of  the  stret  it^ 
above  the  embarrassed  locality.  n- 

The  forts  vary  as  to  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tached to  them,  according  to  their  importance  ;  a  W- 
then-  accommodations  hinge  upon  the  same  circa  Pi- 
stance,  as  well  as  upon  their  distance  from  1  H-- 
borders  of  civilized  life.  They  are  commonly  cc  in- 
structed of  roughly-hewn  pine  logs,  of  large  dime  & 
sions,  the  interstices  being  plastered  with  mud,  1  i«J' 
universal  substitute  for  mortar.  The  roofs  a  (fi.= 
composed  of  flat  layers  of  sticks  and  moss;  wh  t 
light  is  admitted  through  casements  of  parchmei  i 
which  is  repaired,  when  rent,  with  scraps  of  papi  t- 
As  to  interior  furniture,  there  is  neither  sofa,  ot!  &' 
man,  nor  easy  chair,  though  the  inmates  are  I  IK 
always  bachelor  Scotchmen.  The  bedsteads  a  uii 
branches  of  pine,  the  unadorned  work  of  the  ax  e. 
the  chairs  are  stools,  made  out  of  huge  sint  m,: 
blocks;  the  tables  arc  similarly  made,  and  mt  i-.- 
sive  ;  while  a  most  miscellaneous  assortment  of  i  ic; 
tides  may  be  observed  here  and  there,  consistii  er: 
of  guns,  blankets,  skins,  kettles,  horns,  coffee-pa  «;[ 
pemmican-tins  and  fishing-lines,  with  the  wooiB' 
man's  and  carpenter's  implements.  Y'et  the  pe  th. 
sons  in  charge  of  these  primitive  dwellings  are  geiM-; 
tlomen  in  manners,  feeling  and  intelligence  ;  and  '•  1 1. 
one  of  them — Fort  Macpherson — the  most  nort  m- 
ernly,  a  Scotch  bride  arrived  in  the  winter  of  1S4  11: 
to  commence  the  duties  of  married  life  amid  t  It: 
ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic  zone.  t 

There  is  little  variety  of  food  at  these  remo  k 
stations.  Flour,  bread,  tea,  and  sugar — Europe:  d  t 
importations — are  articles  of  extreme  luxury,  owi:  it: 
to  the  difficulty  of  transport  through  such  an  ii  ;j; 
men.se  distance  and  wild  country.  A  certain  qua  i ;: 
tity  of  these  and  other  domestic  stores  is  aunualii]- 
forwarded  from  York  Factory;  but  in  order  io,i 
make  the  allowance  last,  it  must  be  consumed  sp: 
homoeopathic  portions,  or  reserved  as  a  treat  i  tt? 
Sundays.  Fish  is  a  main  article  of  diet,  sumtn  ». 
and  winter,  prepared  in  almost  every  conceivab  m 
method — boiled  and  roasted,  dried,  smoked,  ai  i^.. 
cured.  There  are  fish  soups  and  fish  cakes,  wiiii; 
"fish,  fish,  fish"  in  a  variety  of  phases,  somewhi  k* 
taxing  to  ingenuity  to  invent.  Summer  fare  i  «: 
eludes  fresh  buffalo,  reindeer,  and  elk  flesh,  wi  » 
rabbits  and  other  smaller  animals,  usually  obtaint  ». 
with  little  effort,  and  in  great  abundance.  Wint  l. 
fare  comprises  fresh  bear  and  beaver  meat  oco  m; 
sionaliy;  but  pemmican,  or  dried  bufl'alo  and  rei  S- 
deer  flesh,  requiring  vigorous  mastication,  is  tl  »  ■ 
dinary  dish,  as  the  animals  can  then  be  rare  ill ; 
captured,  having  retired  from  the  wind-swept  plaii  ip 
to  the  shelter  ot  distant  woods.  Two  meals  a  day-  (■_■_. 
t  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  between  four  ai  J  - 
ix  in  the  afternoon — are  the  usual  repasts.  Lie  r 
tenant  Hooper,  who  wintered  at  New  Fort  Frankl  •.- 
in  1849-50,  in  his  account  of  the  sojourn,  mentio  ' 
the  very  remarkable  fact  of  the  rabbits,  tbrougho 
he  whole  region,  being  subject  to  periodical  co  , 
ditious  of  increase  and  reduction  in  their  numbei  . 
i'hey  overrun  the  country  in  astonishing  quantiti  i- 
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one  period,  gradually  lessen  annually,  until 'giv 
y  few  can  be  caugiit ;  then,  having  arrived  at 
!ir  minimum,  they  gradually  increase,  until  the 
mals  become  as  abundant  as  before.  Thesi 
lies  of  progress  and  decay  comprehend  an  inter 
of  about  eight  or  ten  years.  Several  causes 
FO  been  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  ebb  and 
(V  of  life.  Some  assert  that  the  rabbits  migrate 
regular  intervals,  to  avoid  the  merciless  perse- 
ions  of  their  many  enemies — the  lynx,  wolf,  fox, 
rten,  and  ermine.  Others  refer  the  circumstance 
the  periodical  visitation  of  an  epidemic.  IIow- 
;r  this  may  be,  the  fluctuation  has  an  important 
3Ct  upon  the  fur  trade.  In  the  year  succeeding 
it  when  the  rabbits  are  most  plentiful,  the  fur- 
iring  animals,  whose  prey  they  become,  are  most 
mdant,  while  the  year  following  that  of  their 
atest  decrease  is  the  most  deficient  in  its  supply 
furs. 

Plenty  in  summer,  amounting  to  even  wasteful 
indance,  often  alternates  at  the  isolated  north 
posts  with  absolute  scarcity  and  positive  famine 
winter,  owing  to   the   migration   of  the   larger 
s,  and  failure  in  the    arrival  of  customary 
)plics.     Frightful  crimes  have   been  committed 
the  Indians  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger ; 
n  the  whites — French  Canadians  and  half- 
tes — have   been  driven  to   cannabalism  by  the 
iissure  of  the  same  dire  necessity.     During  the 
ter   of  1845,  the   Company's   people    at   Fort 
lod  Hope  were  short  of  provisions,  and  the  In- 
ns in  the  neighbourhood  were  on  the  verge  of 
rvation.     One  night  the  persons   in  charge  of 
station  heard  the  blows  of  the  axe  in  the  lodges 
)und  the  Fort,  by  which  the  weaker  were  killed, 
order  to  be  devoured.     Two  expressmen — one 
oteh   and  the  other  a  native  of  the  Orkneys — 
re  proceeding  with   letters  to   Port  Mac- 
rson,  mot   with   a   party   of  starving   savages, 
0  stole  upon  them  in   the  night,  murdered,  and 
them,    along   with    their    provisions.      While 
utenant  Hooper  was  at  New  Fort  Franklin,  an 
Indian  hunter  was  located  there  who  had  seve- 
times  sustained  life  by  feeding  upon  the  corpses 
those   who   had  perished   from  famine,  among 
om  were   included  his   own  parents,  one  wife, 
the   children  of  two.     On  one  occasion  this 
m  made  his  appearance  at  Fort  Norman  to  soli- 
food,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  hands  of 
brother-in-law   in    his    game-bag !      At    Fort 
mpson  there  was  another  Indian,  named  Gcero, 
10,  according  to  report,  had  assisted  in  the  con- 
ption  of  eighteen  individuals,  and  was  said  to 
efer  human  flesh  to  any  other  kind  of  food.     The 
utenant,  being   desirous  of  going  off  for  a  few 
ys   into   the  woods  to  find   reindeer  or  moose, 
shed  to  have  Geero  for  his  companion  and  guide  ; 
t  the  Indian  refused  the  service,  and,  on  being 
essed  for  a  reason,  he  frankly  told  the  interpreter 
at  he  did  not  dare  to  tru^t  himself  with  any  one 
One  in  the  woods,  as  he  might  be  tempted  to  treat 
mself  to  a  repast  of  his  much  esteemed  fare  ! 
be  ofiiecr  did  not  further  solicit  the  honour  of  his 
>mpany. 

Some  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Slaves  and  Dogribbs, 
■e  indifferent  to  these  horrors;  but  others  are  less 
llous,  and  regard  with  abhorrence  those  who 
ercome  a  period  of  exigency  by  such  revolting 
eaus.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1850,  which 
llowed  a  terribly  trying  winter,  an  Indian  of  the 
javer  tribe  came  to  Dunvegan  Fort,  but  refused 
exchange  greetings  with  the  persons  in  charge 
'  the  post.  When  asked  the  reason  of  his  un- 
iendly  demeanour,  he  replied  :  "  I  am  not  worthy 
shake  hands  with  men  ;  I  am  no  longer  a  man, 
r  I  have  eaten  man's  flesh.  It  was  true  I  was 
arving,  was  dying  of  hunger,  but  I  cannot  for- 
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myself.  The  thought  of  the  act  is  killing  me, 
and  I  shall  die  soon,  and  with  contentment ;  for 
although  I  still  exist,  I  cannot  any  longer  consider 
myself  a  human  being." 

Such  are  some  phases  of  life  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  sufficiently  painful  and  forbidding.  Yet 
has  it  features  of  interest  to  hardy,  adventurous 
spirits — the  bufi'alo  hunt,  the  bear  chase,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  trafiic  with 
the  Indians — which  prevent  monotony  and  ofl'er 
excitement.  This  wild  kind  of  occupation,  together 
with  certain  remuneration  and  the  prospect  of 
rising  in  the  Company's  service,  induces  an  ad 
quate  number  of  our  countrymen  to  forego  for 
Season  the  domestic  comforts  to  which  so  much 
importance  is  attached  at  home,  and  doggedly  en 
dure  the  solitariness,  desolation,  fatigue,  cold,  and 
perils  of  a  sojourn  in  the  northern  wilds  of  the 
western  world.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  to  be  found 
a  more  striking  example  of  hardihood  and  energy, 
in  the  search  after  commercial  prosperity,  than  i? 
afi'orded  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Fur  Trading  Company  at  the  remote 
outposts,  who  live  through  half  the  year  with  a 
temperature  below  zero,  and  deem  themselves  for 
tunate  if  twice  in  a  twelvemonth  they  hear  a  little 
of  what  is  going  on  in  merry  England. 


For  "Tbo  i'riend." 

"little   Benny." 

Many  persons  living  near  Chester,  can  remcm 
ber  Benny  White,  a  little  coloured  boy  who  lived 
in  the  town;  and  all  who  knew  him,  parents  and 
teachers  and  friends,  can  remember  how  pleasant 
and  truthful  and  affectionate  he  was.  He  was  but 
a  little  boy,  but  he  knew  the  right,  and  young  as 
be  was,  he  was  generally  found  doing  nght,  and 
was  never  known  to  tell  a  falsehood.  Think  of 
this,  children.  That  this  little  boy,  poor  as  he 
was,  and  no  doubt  tempted  to  do  wrong  by  the  evil 
example  around  him — always  spoke  the  truth,  so 
that  his  school-master  said  of  him,  "If  Benny  said 
anything,  I  knew  it  was  so."  And  the  teacher 
whose  school  he  attended  on  First  days  for  six 
years,  said,  she  never  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
him  for  bad  conduct ;  and  that  though  he  was  very 
young,  she  gave  him  charge  of  a  little  class,  and 
that  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  his  love  for  them. 

And  so  little  Benny  was  beginning  to  be  useful 
in  the  world ;  kind  and  affectionate  to  all  around 
hiui,  particularly  his  young  associates,  and  obedi- 
ent and  dutiful  to  his  parents  and  teachers. 

But  his  Heavenly  Father,  who  watched  over  him, 
and  by  His  good  Spirit  taught  him  to  walk  in  His 
fear,  and  in  His  paths  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
saw  meet  to  take  him  from  the  world. 

About  the  last  of  the  year  1857,  when  he  was 
between  nine  and  ten  years  old,  little  Benny  took 
a  heavy  cold  which  settled  on  bis  lungs,  and  as 
he  grew  rapidly  worse,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
all  winter.  One  day  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  he  looked  a  long  time  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  said,  "  I  have  promised  myself  if  I  live 
until  the  snow  is  gone,  I  will  go  down  yonder  to 
the  hill  by  the  river,  and  liuw  I  will  pray.'' 

Olten  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  while  his 
mother  was  busy  witli  her  sewing,  this  dear  little 
boy  would  get  his  Bible  and  read  to  her,  and  if 
he  saw  her  getting  drowsy  would  say,  "  Rouse  up 
mother,  listen  to  this  passage,"  and  in  his  simple, 
childlike  way,  try  to  explain  its  meaning.  And 
when  he  read  about  persons  remarkable  for  their 
piety,  he  would  ask  his  mother,  "  If  we  do  well, 
will  it  be  so  with  us?" 

He  seemed  to  feel  a  great  interest  in  his  former 
playmates,  and  at  one  time  a  little  boy  being  called 
in  to  read  to  him,  ho  selected  a  chapter  in  Job, 


and  several  times  during  the  reading,  ha  looked 
around  the  room  to  those  present  saying,  "There 
is  room  tor  all,  there  is  room  for  all."  At  another 
time,  he  had  some  of  his  little  tompauious  called 
in  out  of  the  street,  and  asked  them  separately  if 
they  "  would  try  to  be  good,"  and  obey  their  pa- 
rents and  meet  him  in  Heaven,  where  he  would 
soon  be'.'"  and  on  their  replying,  he  added,  "Now 
I  am  done  with  you."  After  this  he  looked  to- 
wards his  parents  and  said  very  impressively,  "  I 
want  you  to  be  better  than  you  have  ever  been  ;" 
and  to  the  rest  in  the  room,  "  I  want  you  all  lo  do 
better:''  adding,  "I  love  everybody,  even  those 
who  have  spitefully  used  me."  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  his  little  sister,  often  telling  her 
to  be  a  good  girl,  and  always  mind  her  mother. 

His  mother  sometimes  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  get  well,  he  always  answered,  "  No,  for  \  fed  I 
will  go  to  Heaven."  She  once  said,  "Benny 
would  you  like  me  to  go  with  youT'  he  replied, 
"  No,  but  I  wish  you  so  to  live  that  you  may  fol- 
low me." 

Many  times  during  his  sickness  he  would  ask 
to  be  taken  to  the  window,  that  he  might  look  to- 
ward the  hill  where  he  had  promised  himself  ho 
would  go  to  pray ;  and  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  told  bis  mother,  "  I  had  hoped  to  get 
there,  but  I  am  too  weak  now,  neither  can  I  kneel, 
but  1  can  sit  here  and  pray  in  my  heart."  One 
day  seeing  him  looking  upward  with  a  bright  smile 
on  his  countenance,  his  mother  asked  him  what 
made  him  look  so  pleasant ;  he  made  no  reply,  but 
continued  looking  up,  still  smiling; — after  she  had 

aited  some  time,  he  asked  if  "  she  saw  that  beau- 
tiful angel  ?"  and  on  her  saying  no,  he  looked  much 
disappointed. 

The  morning  of  his  death,  he  called  his  father 
to  go  to  work,  telling  him  "  always  to  pray  every 
morning."  He  then  wished  to  be  carried  down 
stairs,  gave  one  longing  look  to  the  hill  he  had  so 
mch  wished  to  visit,  remarked,  "  What  beautiful 
owers  you  have,  mother,"  though  there  were  none 
visible  to  any  eyes  save  his  ;  then,  his  head  fell 
backward,  and  his  mother  caught  him  just  as  hrs 
'  appy  spirit  fled.  He,  who  said  "Suffer  little 
hildren  to  come  unto  me,"  had  doubtless  gathered 
bim  with  the  lambs  in  His  heavenly  fold,  "  to  go^ 
no  more  out." 

He  died  the  19th  of  Seventh  mo.  1858,  aged 
10  years  and  3  months. 


Insurrection  in  Van  Amburgh's  Menagerie-. — 
The  people  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  were  start- 
led, lately,  by  the  report  that  the  elephant  be- 
longing to  Van  Amburgh's  menagerie  had  bro- 
"en  into  one  of  his  periodical  fits  of  rage,  and 
scaped  from  his  keeper.  "  Hannibal,"  it  appears, 
was  vexed   in  the  first  place   by  a  horse  used  to 

raw  saw-dust  into  the  exhibition  tent,  and  at- 
tempted to  strike  him  with  his  trunk.     The  horse 

dodged,"  and  the  blow  fell  with  diminished 
force  upon  a  boy  standing  near.  The  horse,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits,  started  for  the  street  and  es- 
caped. The  elephant,  still  more  excited  with  rage, 
ed  upon  the  cages  of  the  wild  animals,  and 
to.ssed  them  in  the  air  like  apples.  The  zebra 
cage  was  turned  upside  down ;  the  hyena  and 
es  were  violently  liberated  from  their  confine- 
ment, and  several  other  cages  were  shattered  to 
pieces  by  the  infuriated  beast.  "  Hannibal"  then 
left  the  tent,  and  pursued  his  majestic  march  into 
the  fields.  His  keepers  procured  the  long  pikes 
and  hooks  of  one  of  the  fire  companies,  and  by 
inserting  the  grappling  irons  in  bis  trunk,  ears, 
and  hide,  persuaded  him  to  come  to  terms.  His 
keepers  were  compelled  to  fasten  his  legs  with 
chains,  tumble  him  upon  his  side,  and  spear  him, 
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till,  in  the  peculiar  voice  well  understood  by  show- 
men, he  "  begged"  for  release,  when  he  was  taken 
peaceably  back  to  the  tent.  The  other  animals 
were  recovered  without  difficulty.  "  Hannibal" 
was  brought  to  this  country  in  1844,  and  was  an 
animal  of  very  bad  reputation.  In  latter  years  he 
has  manifested  a  disposition  to  mend  his  ways,  and 
his  periodical  fits  of  rage  have  become  very  rare. 
He  is  the  largest  elephant  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
try.— Late  Taper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPUlCAl   SKEICBES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pliiladelpliia. 

(Continued  from  page  124.) 

ELLIS    HCGH. 

Ellis  Hugh  was  born  in  Merionethshire,  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  in  the  year  16B7.  About 
his  twelfth  year  he  was  brought  by  his  parents, 
who  were  meuibers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled  at 
Gwynned.  The  meetings  for  worship,  in  tho.se  early 
times,  were  often  held  at  the  house  of  his  father, 
John  Hugh,  and  no  doubt  many  impressions  of 
good  were  made  on  his  youthful  mind,  which,  for 
want  of  his  giving  heed  thereto,  were  of  brief 
duration. 

The  memorial  issued  by  Exeter  Monthly  Meet- 
ing concerning  him,  says,  "  He  was  naturally  of  a 
very  cheerful  disposition,  and  for  some  time  in- 
dulged himself  in  keeping  company  with  such, 
whose  conversation  and  conduct  were  unprofitable 
and  vain,  for  which,  though  we  do  not  understand 
he  was  guilty  of  immoral  practices,  he  was  closely 
reproved  by  the  witness  of  God  in  secret,  and  his 
condition,  being  thereby  plainly  manifested  to  him 
as  likewise  the  danger  of  pursuing  such  courses, 
he  did  not  dare  to  go  any  longer  in  vanity,  but 
submitting  to  the  reproof  of  instruction,  was  brought 
under  great  exercise  and  godly  sorrow  ;  in  which 
state,  the  conversation  of  his  former  vain  compa 
•  nions,  once  his  delight,  became  a  burden,  and  in 
creased  his  distress,  till  being  advised  not  to  feed 
their  light,  airy  dispositions,  but  to  keep  his  mind 
retired,  and  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  when  they 
sought  to  entice  him,  he  did  so.  This  had  such 
an  efiect,  that  they  forsook  him,  which  was  a  great 
ease  to  his  mind,  in  that  it  afforded  him  oppoi 
tunity  for  further  .search  after  the  will  of  Him,  who 
in  mercy  had  called  him  to  glory  and  virtue." 
In  the  year  1714,  he  married  Jane  Foulk 
daughter  of  Edward  Foulke,  a  valuable  Friend  of 


ledged  as  a  minister,  he  felt  his  mind  drawn  to  re- 
move with  his  family  to  the  new  settlement  of 
Friends  at  Exeter.  The  Friends  of  that  meeting 
say,  "  His  chief  inducement  to  come  and  settle  in 


these  parts  was  a  strong  draught  of  love,  attend- 
ing his  mind,  which  however  he  did  not  hastily 
give  way  to,  having  felt  drawings  hither  nearly 
eight  years  before  he  came,  of  so  great  moment 
did  the  unsettling  himself  and  family  appear  to 
hio)."  His  removal  thither  was  about  the  year 
1735.  , 

He  was,"  says  his  memorial,  "  a  diligent  at- 
tender  of  First  and  week  day  meetings  for  worship, 
as  also  of  our  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings,  even  when  old  age  and  infirmity  of  body 
rendered  travelling  very  difficult  to  him.  He  like- 
wise visited  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  on 
Truth's  account  with  the  unity  of  Friends  here, 
and  by  accounts  which  we  have  had  from  the 
places  he  visited,  his  labours  of  love  were  well 
received  and  serviceable." 

"  From  the  time  of  his  coming  amongst  us,  he 
was  always  one  of  the  number  who  went  on  the 
visit  to  Friends'  families,  which  weighty  work  he 
undertook  in  much  diffidence  of  himself,  and  fear 
of  a  forward  spirit ;  often  saying,  '  Former  appoint- 
ments and  engagements  thereto,  were  of  no  account 
for  [present]  service,  but  such  as  went  must  wait 
for  renewed  qualification  to  enter  upon  the  work,' 
of  which  work  '_he  used  to  say  he  thought  it  must 
be  a  good  one,  since  it  occasioned  greater  nearness, 
and  was  a  renewal  of  love,  both  among  visitors 
and  vi::ited.'  By  accounts  received  from  the  visit- 
ed, it  always  was  so,  in  a  good  degree." 

"  In  meetings  for  worship  he  was  a  good  exam- 
ple in  silent,  patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and 
when  raised  to  bear  a  public  testimony,  it  was  with 
that  power  and  authority,  which  accompanies  a 
true  gospel  ministry,  and  hath  made  lasting  im 
pressions  upon  some  minds." 

"  Though  he  was  of  an  exceeding  tender  dispo 
sition,  yet  being  a  lover  of  good  order  in  the  church 
and  well  knowing  the  dangerous  tendency  of  un^ 
due  liberty,  he.  both  by  precept  and  example,  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  former,  and  discourage 
the  latter,  in  which  he  gave  repeated  proof  that 
the  near  connections  of  natural  kindred  did  not 
bias  his  judgment." 

"  His  deportment  being  meek  and  loving,  and 
his  conversation  familiar  and  instructively  cheerful, 
he  gained  the  esteem  of  most  who  knew  him,  of 
different  ranks  and  religious  persuasions.  He  was 
a  nursing  father  in  the  cliurch,  and  particularly  so 
to  divers  whom  the  Lord   hath  visited,  who  were 


eing  near  to  the  kl,'-' 
rlastiug.  That  sfi^ 
lis  own  house,  in  lliif'' 
for  about  eleven  dlk"-. 


Gwynned.     Sbe    proved   through    life    a    faithful  under  affliction,  whether  of  body  or  mind  ;   nor  was 
help-meet  to  him,  and   a  great  furtherance  in  the  j  his  charity  in  this  respect  confined  to  the  members 


with  evident  tokens  of  his  being  near  to  the  kl,i- 
dom   of  rest  and  peace  ever'      ' 
evening  he  was  taken  ill  at  his 
ter,  aforesaid,  and  continued  for 
mostly  in  extreme  pain.     He  bore  it  with  patiiAle, 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  thoughl  k 
inclined  much  to   be  still   and   quiet,   he  uttfl  1«*^ 
many  comfortable  expressions,  some  of  which  ^ 
taken  in  writing  at  the  time.     He  said,  '  It 
fine  thing  to  have  a  clear  conscience.'     One  mi 
here  is  another  day,  Lord,  so  preserve- 
through  it,  that  I  may  do  nothing  to  offend  tl  V"-^'. 
Taking  something  to  give  him  ease,  he  said 
that  turned  water  into  wine,  is  able  to  give  a  bl|E«s 

In  the  evening,  he  said,  '  Lord,  bless 
night   to  me.'     Then,   aftir  laying  still  for  a   ^•■ 
time,  '  Sorrow  at  night,    but   joy   cometh   in 
morning.'     The  next  morning,  he  said,  '  I  remijs, 
ber  a  dream  I  had  about  fifty  years  ago :  I  thoiffe'- 
I  was  in  a  room  alone,  just  going  to  die,  and 
was  much  concerned  and  troubled,  because  ( 
was  no  one  present,  I  thought  the  great  Physii|li* 
of  value  stood  by  me,  and  said,  "  I  will  be 
thee."     I  have  a  little  faith  that  he  will  be  \lei- 
me,  and  if  I  am  favoured  with  my  senses,  I  h 
I  shall  not  give  over  wrestling  for  a  blessing.' 
little  before  noon,  he  said,  '  Lord,  this  is  the 
of  mortal  men,  when  they  come  to  lie   on  a 
bed ;   they  crave  thy  favour,  though  at  other  ti; 
many  are   forgetful  of  thee.'     At   another 
'  Though  affliction  may  not  seem  pleasant  duringW 
continuance,  yet  it  worketh  an  exceeding  great 
to  them  that  love  and  fear  God.'     That  eveniii! 
being  in  great  bodily  pain,  he  said,  '  Lord,  give 
ease  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will.'     The  next  day, 
ing  the  first  of  the  week,  several  Friends  came 
see  him  before  meeting.     He  said  to  them 
God,  and  serve  him,  and  his  regard  will  be  u|'' 
you ;  but  if  you  neglect  to  worship  him 
cast  you  off  forever.'     '  Don't  neglect  the  busin 
of  the  Lord.'     'When  they  were  going,  he  desi 
they  would  remember  him  when  it  was  well  ■^\i 
them.     In  the  evening,  he  inquired  what  sort 
meeting  they  had  had,  and  being  told 
he  said,  with  seeming  joy,  '  The  Lord  is  not  lin 
ed  to  persons,  but  all  that  worship  him  aright  sl«  '*■ 
be  accepted  of  him.'     A  little  alter  midnight, 
inor  in  great  bodily  pain,  he  seemed  about  depa 
ing.     l3uring  this   time  he  appeared   to  have 
mind    retired,  and   on  reviving  a   little,  he  sa  '■>■ 
"  This  has  been  a  blessed   meeting.'      The 
morning,    taking  leave  of   a  neighbour,  he 
'  Farewell,  and  if  we    never  meet  again 
world,  1  hope  we  shall  \n  a  more  glorious  pla  'i 
among  the  righteous.'     The  day  before  his  dep. 
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way  everlasting.  His  endeavours  to  serve  the  | of  our  Society, 
Lord  continued  fervent,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  memorial,  "  After  many  baptisms  and  trials, 
it  pleased  the  Lord,  about  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  to  call  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
which  was  an  exceeding  hunibling  exercise  to  him, 
and  many  sore  conflicts  he  had  therein,  through 
the  buft'etings  of  Satan,  but  by  endeavouring  to  fol- 
low the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  requirings,  help  was 
administered,  so  that  he  at  times  had  to  experience 
that  he  gives  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

He  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel by  Gwynned  Monthly  Meeting,  Eighth  month 
30th,  1722,  on  the  same  day  as  were  Evan  Evans, 
John  Evans  and  Hugh  Foulke,  who  all  were  emi- 
nent instruments  of  good  in  the  Lord's  hands,  in  the 
church  militant.  Ellis  Hugh  was  often  employed 
at  Gwynned,  in  the  important  labour  of  visiting  the 
families  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  whilst  residing  in 
its  limits.     A  few  years  after  he  had  been  acknow- 


He  was  an  affectionate  husband, 
a  tender  parent,  a  kind  master,  and  having,  by  the 
blessing  of  divine  Providence  on  his  honest  indus- 
try, obtained  a  con)petency  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  he  was  very  hospitable,  entertaining  both 
Friends  and  others  freely  and  kindly.  Not  with 
ostentation,  or  lor  applause,  but  for  the  promotion 
of  piuty,  and  the  good  of  mankind  in  general." 

"  As  his  natural  strength  abated  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  appeared  more  bright  and 
lively  in  his  public  ministry,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  day  he  was  taken  ill  of  his  last 
sickness,  he  had  been  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  his 
sons,  on  which  occasion  he  was  remarkably  fa- 
voured in  public  testimony  to  a  large  gathering  of 
people.  In  supplication  at  the  same  meeting,  his 
great  Lord  and  Master  was  pleased  to  favour  him 
with  a  transcendant  view  into  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. Thus,  crowning  the  evening  of  his  life,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  been,  according  to  the 
measure  received,  devoted   to  the  Lord's  honour, 


in   t 


ture,  his  speech  failed  much,  although  he  i 


sensible.  The  last  words  he 


ery  sensinie.   xue  last  woras  ne  was  heard  to  si 
were,  '  Lord,  in  heaven  receive   my  soul.'     Ti 
growing  weaker  until  3  o'clock  next  morning 
nth  of  the  First  mouth,  1764,  he  departed  thisl 
in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  aged  seventy-six  y 
and  some  months.    Though  our  loss  in  his  remo'P 
is  great,  we  dou'ot  not  but  it  is  his  eternal  gain.', 


Durability  of  Timber. — The  durability  of  timllit! 
is  almost  incredible.     The  following  are  a  few  «  or 
amples    for    illustration,    being    vouched    for 
Buffon,  Du  Hamel,  Iloudelet,  and  others: — 

The  piles  of  a  bridge  built  by  Trajan,  aft 
having  been  driven  more  than  sixteen  huudr 
years,  were  found  to  be  petrified  four  inches,  t 
rest  of  the  wood  being  in  its  ordinary  conditioc 

The  elm  piles  under  the  piers  of  Loudon  Brid 
have  been  in  use  more  than  seven  hundred  yea.  t 
and  are  not  yet  materially  decayed. 

Beneath  the  foundation  of  Savoy  place,  Londo  i 
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elm,    beech,  and   chestnut  piles  and  planks 
found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  after 

Qg  been  there  for  six  buudreJ  and  fifty  years, 
bile  taking  down  the  old  walls  of  Turnbridge 

Ic,  Kent,  there  was  found,  in  the  middle  of  a 

c  stone  wall,  a  timber  curb,  which  had  been 
;d  for  seven  hundred  years. 
16  timbers  of  an  old  bridge  were  discovered 
digging  for  the   foundations  of  a  house  at 

on  Park,  Windsor,  which  ancient  records  in- 

;  us  to  believe  were  placed  there  prior  to  396. 

he  durability  of  wood  out  of  the  ground  is  even 

ter  still.     The  roof  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul, 
;,  was  framed   in  the  year  81G,  and  now, 

r  more  than  a  thousand  years,  it  is  still  sound  ; 

the  original   cypress  wood  doors  of  the  same 

ding,  after  being  in  use  more  than  six  hundred 
fere,  when   replaced  by    others  of   brass, 

ectly  free  from  rot  or  decay,  the  wood  retain- 
original   odor.     The   timber  dome  of  St. 

k,  at  Venice,  is  still  good,  though  more  than 

t  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
le  age  of  our  country's  settlement  does  not  on- 
us to  refer  to  examples  of  like  antiquity  ;   but 

rood  reason   appears  to   exist  why  timber  may 

be  as  durable  in  America  as  in  Europe.  Many 
bite  pine  cornices  here  exist,  which,  having 
kept  properly  painted,  have  been  exposed  to 

storms  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yei 
wood  is   still  sound    and  the  cornices   are  as 

d  as  when  they  were  made;  while  freestone,  in 

same  neighbourhood,  has  decayed  badly  in  less 
fifty  years. —  SU'ou-ay's  Text-book  of  Modern 

■pentry. 


remember  that  "the  night  comcth  wherein  no  man 
can  work  !'' 


For  "  The  Friend 

My  soul,  where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?" — 
k  now  amongst  the  sheaves  borne  homeward  at 

quiet  hour,  and  see  if  any  good  grain  be  found 
ein. 

Chis  bundle  was  gathered  in  the  early  morning, 
m  the  spirit  was  reanointed  with  life  and  power, 

passing  out  from  the  presence-chamber  of 
3p,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Death  and  the 
rnal  World  ; — surely  I  shall  find  good  grain 
3.  Ah,  only  this  morsel ! — the  heavy  wheel 
]are,  in  passing  over,  crushed  out  the  seed,  and 
ave  borne  thence  little  but  chaff  and  straw. 
3ut  these,  gathered  at  noon-time,  amid  pleasant 
ial  converse, — these  are  large  heads  of  wheat 
t  must  have  been  heavy  with  grain. — What 
gone  ■;  All  that  I  might  have  gathered,  suffered 
fall  1  Oh,  what  a  loss  1— All  wasted  !  And 
0  shall  ever  count  the  waste,  when  from  each 
d  hundreds  might  have  been  raised,  and,  like 

waves  of  sound,  these  plants  of  good  might 
re  spread  from  pole  to  pole  1 
But  this  last  sheaf  at  least,  is  large ;  this  gathered 
evening,  surrounded  by  the  young  and  gay, 
>re  cheerful  voices  and  merry  laughter  soundec" 
the  ear,  and  care  and  sorrow,  and  even  duty 
Ire  left  on  one  side  for  after-thought.  But  what 
ye  I  here  ?  This  gaudy  plant  surely  bears  no 
)d  seed — at  best  it  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground 
|d  these  pretty  flowers,  which  sting  on  bein, 
iched, — and  these  twining  vines  with  a  narcotic 
br, — tares  are  ye  all  I  This  common  plant  I 
ist  have  gathered  while  those  thoughtless  gir" 
2W  me  to  one  side,  to  talk  and  laugb  about  all 
3  others.  Ah,  it  is  poisonous!  Already  I  fee 
effects.  How  could  I  have  gathered  it  and 
own  it  not? 

And  this,  oh,  soul  of  mine,  is  all  I — all  thou 
st  gleaned  in  these  precious  hours.  Noxious 
:eds  and  tares,  chaff  and  straw,  and  a  few  grains 
good  seed  !  May  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  spare 
i  husbandman  yet  a  little_^longer  ;  and  may  he 


TIIK  THRICE  CALLS. 

TUlllD    HOl'R. 

0  slumberer  I  arouse  thee  I  despise  not  the  truth, 
fiut  give  thy  Creator  the  days  of  lliy  youth  ; 
■"hy  standpst  thou  idle?  the  day  breuketh — see! 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  is  waiting  for  thee. 

Holy  Spirit,  by  thy  power, 
Grant  me  yet  another  hour  ; 
Earthly  pleasures  I  would  prove, 
Ertrihly  joys  and  earthly  love  ; 
Sciircely  yet  has  dawned  the  day. 
Holy  Spirit,  wait,  I  pray  1 

SIXTH    AND    NI.NTU    HOUH. 

0  loiterer,  speed  thee  !  the  morn  wears  apace. 
Then  squander  no  longer  the  moments  of  grace  ; 
But  haste  while  there's  time  I     With  thy  Master  agree. 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waiting  for  thee. 

Gentle  Spirit,  stay,  0  stay ! 
Brightly  beams  the  early  day  ; 
Let  me  linger  in  these  bowers, 
God  shall  have  my  noon-lide  hours; 
Chide  me  not  for  my  delay. 
Gentle  Spirit,  wait,  I  pray  I 

ELEVENTH    HOUR. 

0  sinner,  arouse  thee  I  thy  morning  is  passed. 
Already  the  shadows  are  lengthening  fast; 
Escape  for  thy  life  I  from  the  dark  mountains  flee. 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  yet  waiteth  for  thee. 

Spirit,  cease  thy  mournful  lay. 
Leave  me  to  myself,  I  pray ; 
Earth  hath  flung  her  spell  around  me, 
Pleasure's  silken  chain  hath  bound  me; 
When  the  sun  his  path  hath  trod, 
Spirit,  then  I'll  turn  to  God  I 

Hark  !  borne  on  the  wind  is  the  bell's  solemn  toll, 
'Tis  mournfully  pealing  the  death  of  a  soul ; 
The  Spirit's  sweet  pleadings  and  strivings  are  o'er. 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waiting  no  more ! 


From  Cliamber8'  Edinburgh  Journal. 
THE  BETTER  THOUGHT. 
The  Better  Thought  I  how  oft  in  days 

When  youthful  passions  fired  my  breast. 
And  drove  me  into  devious  ways, 

Didst  thou  my  wandering  steps  arrest — 
And  whisper  gently  in  my  ear 

Thine  angel  message,  fraught  with  love. 
Check  for  the  time  my  mad  career  ; 

And  melt  the  heart  naught  else  could  move  1 

Sweet  was  thy  presence,  welcome  guest ; 

And  I,  responsive  to  thy  call, 
Arose,  and  felt  within  my  breast 

A  power  that  made  the  fetters  fall 
From  off  my  long-enthralled  soul. 

And  wove,  as  with  a  magic  spell, 
Griefs  which  yet  owned  the  soft  control 

Of  hopes  that  all  might  still  be  well. 

But  ah  !  thou  wert  an  injured  guest. 

How  soon  departed,  soon  forgot, 
Were  all  the  hopes  of  coming  rest 

That  clustered  round  the  Better  Thought  I— 
The  tender  griefs,  the  firm  resolves. 

The  yearnings  after  better  days. 
Like  transient  sunlight,  which  dissolves 

And  leaves  no  traces  of  its  rays  1 

Yet  I  despair  not:  through  the  night 
That  long  had  reigned  with  tyrant  sw.iy. 

E'en  now  I  see  the  opening  light. 
The  harbinger  of  coming  day  ; 

To  heaven  I  now  direct  mv  pravor^ 
Uh  1   God  of  Love,  forsake  me  not! 


cnch  i 


my 


heart  the  Better  Thought 


When  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
lay  upon  her  death-bed,  and  nature  was  almost 
spent,  she  was  desired  by  one  of  her  attendants  to 
pray :  she  said  she  was  not  able  to  say  her  Ion 


prayer,  meaning  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  she  would 
say  her  short  one.  "  Lighten  mine  eyes,  0  Lord, 
that  I  sleep  not  the  sleep  of  death." 

The  little  innocent  had  no  sooner  pronounced 
these  words,  than  she  expired.  She  was  not  quite 
four  years  old. 

Relative  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver. — The  de- 
gree of  purity  of  gold  is  expressed  by  the  number 
of  parts  of  that  metal  contained  in  the  24  parts  of 
any  mixture.  Thus  gold,  which  is  in  24  such 
parts  (termed  carats,)  containing  22  of  the  pure 
metal,  is  said  to  be  22  carats  fine.  Absolutely 
pure  gold,  using  the  same  language,  is  24  carats 
tine. 

Gold  of  18  carats  fine  contains  25  per  cent,  of 
alloy. 

The  gold  of  Great  Britain  is  an  alloy  of  11 
parts  of  gold  and  one  of  copper ;  one  pound  troy 
was  formerly  coined  into  44i  guineas.  It  now 
produces  40  29-40  sovereigns.  The  standard  of 
the  U.  S.  gold  coins  cousists  of  eleven  parts  of 
2)ure  gold  to  one  part  of  alloy,  which  alloy  con- 
sists of  silver  and  copper  in  any  couvenieut  pro- 
portions, provided  the  silver  does  not  exceed  the 
copper. 

The  eagle  of  SIO  contains  270  grains  of  standard 
gold,  of  which  247-2  grains  arc  pure  gold,  and  224 
alloy.  The  troy  pound  of  standard  gold  contains 
11  oz.  of  pure  gold  and  1  oz.  of  alloy,  and  is 
coined  into  21 J  eagles,  of  the  value  of  21 3 J 
dollars. 

The  standard  silver  of  Great  Britain  consists  of 
1 1  2-20  of  pure  silver  and  18-20  copper  :  a  pound 
of  troy,  therefore,  is  composed  of  11  oz.  2  dwt. 
pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  of  copper,  and  it  is 
coined  into  06  English  shillings. 

The  standard  silver  of  the  United  States  con- 
sists of  1485  parts  of  pure  silver  and  179  parts  of 
copper. 

The  dollar  contains  416  grains  of  standard 
silver,  of  which  37 1^  grains  are  pure  silver  and 
44|  grains  of  alloy. 

The  troy  pound  of  standard  silver  contains  10 
oz.  14  dwts.  4  5-12  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  1 
oz.  5  dwts.  19  8-13  grains  of  alloy,  and  is  coined 
into  13  1113  dollars,  or  13  oz.  troy  of  standard 
silver,  and  coined  into  15  dollars. 

The  proportional  value  of  pure  gold  to  pure 
.silver  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  as  15  to 
1 — so  that  one  pound  of  pure  gold  is  worth  15 
pounds  of  pure  silver. 

The  proportional  value  of  the  different  gold  and 
silver  coins  is  derived  wholly  from  the  proportion 
of  pure  gold  in  the  one  to  the  pure  silver  iu  the 
other,  the  alloy  in  both  being  disregarded. 

Thus  243  grains  of  pure  gold,  being  one-tenth 
of  the  pure  gold  contained  in  our  eagle,  are  equi- 
valent to  our  dollar,  and  multiplied  by  15  produce 
371 5  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver  contained 
in  the  dollar. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  wrought  gold  is  on 
the  average  19-3  compared  to  water  1-0,  and  it 
can  be  beat  into  leaves  only  1 -282,000th  of  an 
inch  thick. 

The  specific  gravity  of  native  gold  varies  from 
13.3  to  17.7 — and  that  of  standard  gold  is  17.157. 

The  gold  dust  from  Rambouk  in  Africa  is  of 
22.14  carats  fine,  and  some  from  Morocco  is  even 
23. 

The  gold  of  Gi.son  in  New  Grenada  is  of  23| 
carats,  being  the  purest  of  America. 

The  greatest  parts,  without  discretion,  may  be 
fatal  to  their  owner;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his 
eye,  was  only  the  more  expo.std  on  account  of  his 
enormous  strength  and  stature. 
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For  "  The  Kiienii."     | 

[Extracts  from  letters  and  raenjoranduiiis  of, 
our  late  Friend  Hannah  Williams,  of  Plymouth, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  deceased ; 
the  12  th  of  Fifth  month,  1848.]  j 

Twelfth  mo.  ^bth,  1828. — "  Try,  as  time  passes,! 
to  lay  vip  a  little  store  of  durable  good  ;  you  have! 
many  opportunities — good  times  at  meeting,  with 
Committee  Friends  and  others  ;  and  times  ofi 
quiet  wherein  you  may  think  and  reflect;  learn 
to  think,  it  produces  stability  :  stability  and  humi- 
lity are  marks  of  a  sound  christian  :  tbese  lessons i 
are  best  learned  in  silence,  and   in  begging  to  be 

preserved   and   instructed  :  I  hope  dear  

■will  open  her  ear  that  way,  and  hearken  and ' 
hear;  the  great  Teacher  teaches  such  himself :| 
I  could  say  much,  but  a  little  may  suffice,  only 
remember  it  is  my  especial  wish  that  thou  often 
think  of  these  things." 

First  mo.  22nd,  1829.— "The  list  of  teachers 
at  West-town  thou  sent  me,  I  looked  over  :  four 
of  the  number  who  were  there  when  I  was,  have 
gone  from  works  to  rewards  ;  and  from  accounts 
of  their  close,  together  with  my  knowledge  of  that 
part  of  their  lives,  I  thought  we  might  say  they 
■were  blessed  ;  and  when  I  compare  that  state  with 
the  rest  of  us  who  remain,  I  could  indeed  say, 
'  lilessed  are  the  dead  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord  :' — there  are  those  amongst  us  who  are 
striving  one  against  another  like  the  '  potsherds' 
of  the  earth  :  Oh,  that  this  unpleasant  separa- 
tion, or  the  effects  thereof  may  soon  end.  »    *    * 

Dear ,  was  a  sensible,  humble  woman,  and 

faithful  in  her  allotment ;  was  early  called  hence 
and  excused  from  fronting  the  battles  of  this  day, 
or  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  a  desolating,  di- 
viding spirit,  justly  comparable  to  the  ravages  of 
war." 

Third  mo.  I6th,  1829.—"  Thy  account  of  your 
First-day  evening  meetings,  and  your  good  super- 
intendent's exhortation  was  interesting  to  me;  I 
remember  some  good  opportunities  we  used  to 
have  on  similar  occasions;  good  counsel,  some- 
times from  the  teachers,  sometimes  superintendents, 
or  committee,  or  other  concerned  Friends.  That 
school  [West-town]  has,  from  its  first  beginning, 
been  and  is,  I  think,  under  the  peculiar  notice  of 
Him  who  slcepeth  not  by  day,  and  slumbereth  not 
by  night;  filling  the  hearts  of  faithful  servants, 
■with  a  word  in  due  season  for  the  dear  children 
placed  there,  and  in  many  and  various  ways  caring 
for  it :  dear  Thomas  Scattergood's  services  there 
I  do  not  forget ;  and  hope  none  will  who  partook 
thereof  He  spent  two  summers  there  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  school  ;  spent  his  time  in  school  and 
with  the  teachers,  was  capable  of  entering  into 
feeling  with  them  on  all  occasions,  and  was  gene- 
rally present  in  all  difficulties,  affording  counsel 
and  strengthening  the  hands  that  were  often  ready 
to  hang  down,  advising  the  children  both  sepa- 
rately and  together-;  was  very  commonly  with  us 
at  the  time  of  collecting ;  I  do  afresh  remember 
his  labors,  in  meetings  and  out.  Dear  Samuel 
Smith  was  also  there  in  a  similar  way,  though  not 
at  that  time." 

Sixth  mo.  SOth,  1829.— "Thy  letter  was 
fraught  with  concern  and  anxiety ;  now  do  try  to 
be  as  easy  as  possible  on  all  occasions  ;  I  know  it 
is  possible  for  the  mind  to  become  a  prey  to  sensi- 
tive feelings;  and  thou  had  need  be  guarded 
whilst  young,  that  when  years  multiply  there  may 
not  be  a  total  wearing  out  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  feelings  suffer  from  the  events  of  liiue  too 
much;  the  middle  way  between  indifference  and 
hardness  and  that  of  too  much  anxiety,  is  desira- 
ble. I  have  some  experience  of  what  I  say,  and 
leave  it  with  thee  to  improve  upon.     Poor , 


I  have  felt  moved  on  his  account ;  desire  that  he 
may  be  preserved  from  falling  entirely  into  wild 
delusions  and  be  lost ;  there  is  something  good 
about  him,  but  a  picture  of  what  we  may  come  to 
by  following  determiuatuly  our  own  will ;  now 
this  seems  to  have  led  him  into  some  singular 
views  of  a  religious  kind,  very  strict,  and  confined, 
and  inconsistent.  I  say  again,  I  crave  his  preser- 
vation :  the  blessing  of  preservation  dispensed  to 
us  poor  mortals,  is  the  greatest  of  blessings  ;  we 
ought  earnestly  to  seek  after  it,  and  so  live,  as  to 
be  in  some  measure  worthy  of  it." 

*  *  »  (I  go^  ought  we  to  prize  the  precious 
opportunities  of  attending  meetings,  and  yet  so 
many  who  might  attend,  voluntarily  deprive  them- 
selves thereot;  my  feelings  often  turn  with  long- 
ings for  these,  and  for  their  emancipation  from  the 
hindering  things  of  time.  I  feel  thankful  to  my 
parents  who  zealously  attended  all  our  meetings, 
and  took  their  families  with  them,  which  is  the 
duty  of  parents,  and  often  is  blessed  to  the  chil- 
dren." 

Fourth  mo.  18th,  1829.— "  Came  to  Philadel- 
phia to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  morning  and 
afternoon  was  at  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders;  had  unity  with  the  exercise  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  never  felt  so  low  myself;  was  brought  to 
feel  the  importance  of  properly  being  a  member  of 
that  meeting,  and  my  own  sense  of  my  qualifica- 
tions were  so  at  variance,  that  only  a  hope  I  might 
improve  made  me  willing  again  to  go :  was  some 
comforted  in  our  morning  and  afternoon  meetings, 
First-day,  in  casting  myself  wholly  on  the  care 
and  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  sensible  of 
myself  I  can  do  nothing,  but  that  the  Lord  can  in 
his  own  time  open  a  way  for  the  oppressed  spirit's 
relief.  1  felt  willing  to  endure  all  if  he  would  be 
near  and  support :  the  Lord  alone  knows  the  full- 
ness of  that  bitterness  which  my  soul  at  times 
tastes  of;  if  it  tend  to  my  refinement,  I  willingly 
endure  it — sometimes  am  I  given  to  believe  these 
secret  hidden  trials  are  not  unnoticed,  but  will 
refine. 

"On  Second-day  morning  and  afternoon  read  the 
epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  meetings,  the  language 
of  which  to  my  feelings  was  unusually  grateful 
and  reviving :  it  is  a  time  when  what  wc  feel  and 
oommuuicate  in  this  epistolary  way  is  not  the  float- 
ing imaginations  of  the  head,  but  as  '  deep  calling 
unto  deep." 

"  On  Third-day,  whilst  the  third  query  was  un- 
der consideration,  pertinent  counsel  was  given  re- 
lative to  the  right  education  of  youth  and  to  the 
care  of  parents,  first  over  themselves,  then  towards 
their  children.  Ann  Jones'  concern  for  the 
younger  parts  of  families,  the  impropriety  of 
young  persons  associating  in  companies  out  of  the 
coujpany  of  their  elder  friends,  often  exposing 
themselves  to  frivolous  talk  and  often  much  laugli- 
ing,  whereby  precious  time  was  consumed  and 
weakness  added  ;  proper  associating  with  each 
other,  not  at  all  prohibiting,  and  letting  their  pa- 
rents be  their  nearest  friends,  to  whom  all  their 
little  grievances  might  be  committed  ;  parents 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  open  this  communi- 
cative channel — it  is  a  source  of  much  comfort 
and  consolation  often  both  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  removes  much  anxiety.  The  daily  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  recommended ;  so 
much  evidence  of  its  being  a  pure  concern  accom- 
panying the  opening,  that  I  have  no  doubt  many 
amongst  us,  if  faithful,  will  have  not  only  to  ap- 
prove but  adopt  it. 

"  I  do  feel  prepared  to  unite  with  the  precious 
testimonies  of  Friends  exercised  this  day  in  meet- 
ing, amongst  whom  was  dear  Sarah  Crcsson,  setting 
her  seal  to  the  benefit  of  silent  waiting  in  families 


and  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  whe  f 
human  weakness  will  prevail  to  the  preventinc;i 
attempts  in  humility  and  simplicity  to  be  iif 
careful  in  these  respects  than  heretofore,  with 
and  mind  turned  to  look  to  Him  who  is  abll 
bless,  I  know  not,  but  I  crave  the  blessing  of 
servation,  and  to  be  found  coming  up  in  my  pi  !»;'" 

"  On  Seventh-day  morning,  women  Frienda 
eeived  a  visit  in  their  meeting  from  Thomas  f 
litoe;  he  was  favoured  to  address  the  youth  ' 
an  earnest  call,  which  he  believed  would  not  ah 
be  extended  to  the  children  of  this  people,  hi 
disregarded  and  slighted,  not  willing  to  d 
themselves  and  come  forward  in  the  Lord's  cafi; 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  that 
very  stones  of  the  street  would  cry  out,  and  tl 
from  highways  and  hedges  would  be  called  ii 
take  ZAeir  places,  even  the  places  of  the  child 
of  professing  Abraham.  I  thought  the  ferve. 
and  earnest  travail  of  this  faithful  servant  did 
deed  claim  the  very  close  attention  of  all : 
then  addressed  the  female  heads  of  families, 
couraged  them  so  to  manage  their  domestic  n 
ters  as  to  have  more  quiet  in  their  families ;  I 
his  mind  had  often  been  pained  to  see  the  bu 
and  hurry  many  were  in  ;  hardly  time  to  sit  d( 
at  all ;  that  in  consequence  of  their  tables  bf 
furnished  with  such  a  variety,  they  were  much 
gaged  in  cooking;  that  three  times  a  day  to  c 
warm  victuals,  kept  the  female  head  and  her  1: 
(if  she  had  any)  almost  all  day  cooking  and  wf 
ing  dishes,  that  time  for  retirement  or  reading 
precluded, — gave  solid  advice  respecting  sile^ 
before  meals,  that  as  this  practice  was  careft 
observed  with  hearts  of  gratitude  for  bodily 
freshment,  their  souls  would  sometimes  be  spi; 
ually  refreshed  :  mentioned  also  his  exercises 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  mothers  d) 
their  children  in  infant  life  ;  though  to  appeara 
tolerably  consistent  themselves,  yet  by  their  c 
duct  in  these  matters,  proved  they  were  not  abid 
under  the  power  of  the  cross  in  themselves 
mentioned  the  little  boys  when  at  an  age  to 
off  their  petticoats  and  wear  buttoned  clothes, 
feelings  had  been  hurt  to  see  how  fantastic  tl 
clothes  were  made  ;  so  many  needless  buttons, 

"  After  he  withdrew  from  the  meeting,  the 
was  left  open  for  many  exercised  minds  to  obt'  i 
some  relief;  Sarah  Cresson  strengthened  the 
cern  by  adding  her  portion,  believing,  as  she 
the  time  was  coming  that  the  Babylonish  garm 
would  be  searched  out ;  that,  though  these,  so 
might  say,  were  little  things,  yet  they  were  an  c 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  want;  encouraj 
heads  of  families  to  be  faithful  to  those  placed 
der  their  care ;  take  time  to  sit  in  retirement  i 
their  little  ones,  that  so  a  blessing  might  atteilE 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  by  discharging  tb 
duty  in  these  respects  a  little  army  would  be  rail 
up  for  the  Lord  from  among  the  youth  of  1 
Yearly  Meeting,  who  would  stand  faithful  for 
law  and  the  testimony.  Oh,  there  was  much 
lemnity  over  the  meeting  under  these  commum 
tions ;  no  doubt  but  it  was  the  language  of 
Spirit  to  the  church,  through  tbese  instruments 

"  There  was  one  part  of  dear  Thomas's  conci 
which  I  omitted,  in  speaking  of  the  children's  dre 
it  prepared  the  way  for  departures  as  they 
up,  and  often  was  the  means  of  introducing  th 
into  unsuitable  company,  whereby  there  were  o 
goings  in  marriage." 

Twelfth  month,  1829. — "More  snow!  cold  t 
hard  weather  we  find  it,  hard  on  those  who  hi 
little  wood  and  food.  '  Not  more  than  others 
deserve,  yet  we  have  more  given  :'  a  strong  els 
on  our  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  :  also  to  i 
fellow-man  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  assist 
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ling  it  together;  when  we  keep  our  places, 
e  mutually  assist  each  other.  *  *  * 
xd  thy  visit  to  Jouathau  Evans  :  as  an  ex- 
br  the  silence  of  our  aged  Friend,  may  say, 
,ot  a  talker  in  common  in  little  matters,  as 
1  consider  him  as  one  of  the  faithful 
rd-bearers  in  our  day;  an  elder  '  worthy  of 
e  honour.'  " 

'ith  monlh,  1832. — "Try,  dear ,  as 

'oes  along,  to  be  very  quiet  and  still,  and  give 
0  sober  reflection  ;  it  will  greatly  aid  in  form- 
steady,  valuable  character;  make  thee  usc- 
long  men,  and  prepare  thee  for  another  state 

)ur  little  scholars  have  all  been  regularly 
this  damp   weather,   as   lively  as  if  the  sun 

i :  how  much  sprightliness  attends  the  morn- 

f  life  !  Some  of  us  who  have  grown  sober 
the  toils  of  the  day,  hardly  can  remember 

io  understand  it  always ;  and  yet  it  is  truly 
lilt  to  see.  #  *  *  » 

he  greatest  matter  is  to  keep  the  little  folks 

f  harm's  way,  the  world  abounds  with  much 
hiUlien  had  better  not  see  or  hear;  tk  s  we 
t  always  help,  so   the   antidote   must  be  re- 

d  to,  to  help  their  little  minds,  and  to  fortify 
for  what  they  in  their  day  must  oppose.     I 

lot  this  as  an  apology  for  evil,  but  because  so 
the  way  to  be." 


Tuwn    Boarding- School ;    and  its   Claims 

upon  the  Interests  of  our  Members. 
•  ways  are  not  as  those  of  other  professors  : 
vithout  arrogating  to  ourselves  any  superiority 
them,  or  a  larger  share  than  they,  of  Divine 
ination,  still,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
nany  inestimable  blessings  accruing  to  us,  from 
iscieutious  regard  of  the  Society's  deep  and 
;nt  concern  respecting  a  select  and  guarded 
ation.  Our  history  for  two  hundred  years, 
eutly  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour 
:eeping  our  seminaries  free  from  the  very 
tful  influences  of  mixed  and  antagonistic 
i  of  religious  matters,  and  under  the  care  of 
eptors,  piously  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
iherished  principles.  Bitterly  as  I  would  la- 
t  the  growth  of  sectarianism  amongst  us,  or 
the  language  of  conduct  should  be,  "  Stand 
[  am  holier  than  thou,"  yet  the  spirituality  of' 
jrospel  dispensation  in  all  its  fullness;  its  strict 
ication  to  our  daily  walk ;  its  searching  prob- 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ;  its  uu- 
aromising  abhorrence  of  a  divided  heart ;  its 
repudiation  of  a  formal  religion,  and  of  a 
made  ministry ;  its  earnest  pleading.'?  for  a 
ilicity,  a  humility,  a  forbearance,  a  straight- 
arduess,  a  love  of  each  other;  and,  most  of 
3  unders'aud  and  discern  its  invariable  point- 
to  the  inward  appearing  of  the  good  Spirit, 
pb  "  teacheth  all  things,  and  is  truth  and  is 
lie,"  are  nowhere  taught  and  preached,  more 
tely,  than  by  our  own  truly  anointed   mem- 

'his  is  a  day  of  great  liberty  :  a  day  wherein 
r  religionists  soon  acquire  great  popularity,  and 
multitude  hang  upon  their  words,  and  drink  in 
r  accommodating  views,  with  an  avidity,  equal- 
only,  by  their  evident  desire  to  get  from  under 
yoke  of  Christ,  and  still  be  thought  well  of. 
want  to  screen  our  precious  children  by  every 
ns  in  our  power,  from  all  such  outside  and  iu- 
)us  influences.  We  want  to  lead  them,  as  far 
buman  instrumentality  can,  into  the  paths  of 
iteousness,  and  to  assist  them  in  subduing  the 
propensities  of  their  hearts.  We  cannot,  I 
ff,  give  them  the  least  portion  of  saving  Grace, 


still,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  use  all  diligence  in 
directing  their  steps  aright.  We  want  their  man- 
ners kept  simple  and  sincere.  We  want  them  to 
become  so  liabituated  to  the  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage, that  that  of  the  world  will  sound  harsh  to 
their  tender  ears.  We  want  them  to  be  truthful ; 
and  respectful  to  their  elders;  careful  in  their 
habits;  punctual  in  their  attendances;  in  their 
deportment,  quiet.  We  want  them  to  remain 
ignorant  of  caste,  except  that  marked  out  by  good 
and  evil,  and  to  regard  aristocracy,  in  the  moUern 
acceptation  of  the  term,  very  much  as  a  North 
American  Indian  would  a  Chinaman's  pinched-up 
feet;  and  to  be  well  grounded  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  common  life. 
We  want  them  to  eat  what  is  set  before  them,  and 
learn  to  relish  the  plainest  food  ;  and  to  become 
fond  of,  and  to  appreciate  our  silent  meetings,  and 
to  be  in  the  way  of  frequently  hearing  our  own 
ministers. 

Now  what  aids  do  public  schools,  and  the  large 
majority  of  our  colleges  afford  us,  in  bringing  up 
our  children  "  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  ih 
Lord  V  And  is  this  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  mere 
elcg(tncies  of  an  education,  when  we  have  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  desired  within  our  own  pale 
Really  concerned  parents,  I  think,  will  coiiside 
long  before  relinquishing  the  many  advantages 
offered  them  at  West-Town  School. 

It  is  select;  it  is  isolated  from  those  festerinj 
sores,  large  cities ;  it  guards,  with  special  care 
the  morals  of  its  pupils,  and  contributes  largely  to 
their  comfort ;  they  are  also  instructed  weekly  in 
our  own  views  of  Scripture  truths,  and  by  refer- 
ence to  this  winter's  catalogue  I  notice  the  course 
of  studies  are  very  complete,  several  new  and  ini 
portant  branches  having  been  lately  added.  The 
committees  having  charge  of  its  various  depart 
ments,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  efficiency 
in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  children;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  parents  everywhere  may  in- 
crease in  their  appreciation  of  its  merits,  and  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  under 
whose  fostering  care  it  has  grown  to  its  present 
degree  of  usefulness. 


Singular  Moztse's  Nest. — In  cutting  a  four 
pound  loaf  of  bread  in  a  farmer's  family,  at  Barn- 
ell,  near  Oundle,  in  England,  a  small  orifice  was 
observed,  and  on  being  followed  up  to  the  centre 
of  the  loaf,  a  mou.sc's  nest  was  discovered,  snugly 
and  warmly  constructed  of  the  leaf  of  a  copy-book, 
torn  into  shreds,  on  which  reposed  nine  young  mice. 
What  makes  it  more  singular  is,  that  the  loaf  was 
baked  only  on  the  preceding  day. 


Eloquent  Extract. — The  best  thing  yet  written 
by  Edward  Everett  in  his  "  Mount  Vernon  Papers," 
is  an  article  on  the  late  comet.  After  describin;^ 
its  approach  to  the  earth  and  the  beautiful  picture 
it  presented,  he  says  : 

"  Return,  then,  mysterious  traveller  to  the  depth: 
of  the  heavens,  never  again  to  be  .seen  by  the  eyes 
of  men  now  living!  Thou  hast  run  thy  race  with 
glory  !  Millions  of  eyes  have  gazed  upon  thee  with 
wonder,  but  they  shall  never  look  upon  thee  again. 
Since  thy  last  appearance  in  these  skies,  empires, 
languages,  and  races  of  men  have  died  away — the 
Macedonian,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Augustan,  the 
Parthian,  the  Byzantine,  the  Saracen,  the  Ottoman 
dynasties  have  sunk  or  are  sinking  into  the  gulf 
of  ages.  Since  thy  last  appearance,  old  continents 
have  relapsed  into  ignorance,  and  new  worlds  have 
come  out  from  behind  the  vail  of  waters.  The 
Magian  fires  are  quenched  on  the  hill-tops  of  Asia 
— The  Chaldean  is  blind  ;  the  Egyptian  hierogram- 
malist  has  lost  his  cunning;  the  Oracles  are  dumb. 
Wisdom  now  dwells  in  the  farthest  Thuls,  or  in 
newly  discovered  worlds  beyond  the  sea.  Haply, 
when  wheeling  up  again  from  the  celestial  abysses, 
thou  art  once  more  seen  by  the  dwellers  of  earth,  the 
language  we  speak  shall  be  forgotten,  and  science 
shall  have  fled  to  the  utmost  corners  of  the  earth. 
But  even  there  His  hand,  that  now  marks  out  thy 
wondrous  circuit,  shall  still  guide  thy  course;  and 
then,  as  now,  Hesper  will  smile  at  thy  approach, 
and  Arcturus  with  his  sons  rejoice  at  thy  coming."  | 
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The  events  which  are  transpiring  in  our  coun- 
try at  the  present  time,  are  of  a  character  that 
may  well  awaken  fears  for  the  stability  of  our 
constitutional  government,  and  forebodings  of  tho 
dreadful  and  complicated  evils,  which  would  almost 
inevitably  follow  a  separation  of  the  two  portions  of 
our  country,  designated  as  the  North  and  the  South. 
We  are  full  believers  in  the  over-ruling  of  the  great 
■'  Dread  of  Nations,"  and  that  as  He  fixes  the 
bounds  of  the  habitations,  of  the  children  of  men, 
so  He  also  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  ; 
and  we  humbly  trust  that  it  may  please  him  to 
restrain  the  wrath  of  man,  and  spare  us  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  divided  empire,  with  the  jealousy,  hatred, 
hostility  and  cruel  war,  which  would  be  its  natural 
concomitants.  But  how  often  has  He  permitted 
the  sins  of  an  unrepentant  people  to  correct  them, 
and  inflicted  punishment  for  national  crimes,  by 
allowing  the  evil  passions  of  those  in  power,  to  be- 
tray them  into  acts  tbat  sacrificed  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  government,  and  involved  the  whole 
nation  in  the  direct  calamities;  that  so  the  inha- 
bitants may  learn  righteousness  while  his  judg- 
ments are  in  the  earth.  His  ways  are  all  equal, 
and  as  in  individuals,  that  servant  who  knoweth 
his  Lord's  will,  and  doeth  it  not,  is  to  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes,  so  in  those  communities,  where 
a  knowledge  of  the  Almighty's  will  and  his  re- 
quirements has  been  largely  bestowed,  and  the 
blessing  of  all  things  contributing  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  has  been  poured  forth  with  an  un- 
sparing hand,  if  that  divine  will  is  disregarded, 
those  requirements  denied  or  persistently  rebelled 
against,  while  the  blessings  received  are  ungrate- 
fully appropriated  to  selfish  ends,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  but  that  sooner  or  later  a  condign  re- 
compense will  overtake  such  a  nation,  unless  they 
turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  seek  to  escafe 
the  divine  displeasure  by  abandoning  the  course 
which  is  offensive  in  his  sight. 

It  is  certain  there  is  nothing  connected  with  the 
people  of  these  United  States  and  their  govern- 
ment, that  produces  the  same  jealousy  and  animo- 
sity as  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  arraying,  as  it  does, 
the  whole  of  that  section  where  it  exists,  against 
the  other  portions  of  the  country,  which  the  slave- 
holders suppose  to  be  leagued  together  to  trench 
upon  their  rights,  and  to  oppress  them.  The  ex- 
hibit made  in  the  legislative  halls  at  Washington 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  has  been  repulsive  and 
humiliating.  How  unworthy  the  character  of  states- 
men, how  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  true  patriotism, 
have  been  the  laboured  appeals  to  sectional  pre- 
judices, and  the  determination  manifested  to  ignore 
the  interests  and  peace  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
subserve  party  views,  or  promote  private  ends.  So 
slavery  is  allowed  to  be  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion and  chicane  in  the  political  arena,  it  will 
be  likely  to  stir  the  passions  of  the  people  in  their 
lowest  depths,  and  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
retard  the  growth  and  strengtliening  of  those  feel- 
ings of  justice,  good  will,  and  enlightened  self-inte- 
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rest  from  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  hereto- 
fore sprung,  and  been  carried  out  iu  the  States  that 
have  rid  themselves  of  it,  and  which,  we  believe, 
would  go  on,  producing  the  same  effect  in  other 
places,  if  they  were  allowed  to  operate  unimpeded 
by  the  evil  passions  generated  in  political  and  sec- 
tional warfare. 

We  have  no  belief  in  the  propagation  of  moral 
and  religious  principles  by  force,  whether  applied 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the 
object  professed  to  be  aimed  at  by  many  who  em- 
brace every  opportunity  to  declaim  upon  slavery, 
and  denounce  slaveholders,  is  more  likely  to  be 
defeated  than  attained,  by  the  unchristian  spirit 
manifested  in  the  harsh  epithets,  the  ridicule,  the 
disparaging  delineations,  the  unmitigated  censure, 
and  the  threatenings  they  employ.  Friends,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  slavery,  whether  when  la- 
bouring to  clear  their  own  society  of  participation 
in  it,  or  when  seeking  to  extend  their  views  and 
feelings  to  others,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  the  system,  and  render  justice  to  the  poor 
degraded  blacks,  have  always  felt  bound  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  christian  kindness  and 
good  will ;  striving  to  accompany  the  inculcation  of 
the  obligation  to  apply  the  principles  of  justice  and 
mercy  to  the  slaves,  with  the  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  masters,  that  they  were  influenced  by 
no  selfish  or  sinister  motive,  but  by  that  love  which 
breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man, 
wherever  found  or  however  circumstanced.  Hence 
they  have  not,  and  never  can  unite  with  others,  in 
originating  or  seeking  to  carry  out  any  scheme  for 
the  removal  of  slavery,  which  sanctions  the  em- 
ployment of  coercion,  or  which  would  imperil  the 
safety  of  the  masters,  by  exciting  feelings  of  hatred 
and  revenge  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves.  And 
however  some  making  the  appearance  and  unjustly 
assuming  the  name  of  Friends,  may  have  publicly 
spoken  or  acted  in  a  manner,  calculated  to  produce 
an  impression  that  they  sympathize  with  the  re- 
cent attempt  to  excite  a  servile  insurrection  in  the 
South,  the  Society  of  Friends  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct,  they,  in  every  instance  tbat 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  having  long  since  been 
disowned  from  membership  among  them,  and  it  en- 
tirely disapproving  of  their  principles  and  practices. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  Friends  everywhere, 
amid  the  angry  strife  that  is  now  unhappily  carried 
on  in  our  country,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  vio- 
lent counsels  and  exciting  partizan  appeals  made 
to  the  people,  and  while  steadily  and  firmly  main- 
taining their  testimony  against  the  system  of  slavery, 
do  it  in  a  manner  consistent  with  those  precepts 
and  principles  of  the  gospel,  from  whence  this  tes- 
timony, under  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  its  origin  among  them.  This  will  keep  then: 
out  of  all  heats  and  contentions,  restrain  therr 
from  harsh  accusations  and  bitter  reflections,  and 
more  certainly  open  the  way  for  the  spread  of  this 
righteous  testimony  than  all  the  efl'orts  made  in  the 
will  of  man  actuated  by  his  unmortified  passions. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 

EcBOPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  lOtb. 

Additional  adhesions  to  the  Peace  Congress  were  be- 
ing received  from  Europeiin  governments. 

The  pacific  intention  of  France  towards  England  were 
no  longer  doubted. 

The  advices  from  Italy  are  unimportant. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had  givei 
notice  to  the  Russians  to  quit  their  settlements  on  th 
Amoor  river,  and  that  the  Russian  embassy  at  Pekii 
was  confined  to  its  palace. 

The  Spanish  government  has  issued  orders  for  on  ad 
ditional  levy  of  50,000  men  for  the  war  upon  .Morocco. 

The  French  Budget  for  1860  amounts  to  nearly  ^673, 
000,000  sterling.  The  sura  of  £13,574.600  is  set  asid 
for  the  Department  of  War,  £4,900,000  for  the  Marine 


and  nearly   £30,000,000   for  the  Finance  Department, 
.■hiding  interest  on  the  debt. 
The  Bank  of  France  had  gained  six  millions  of  francs 


■ing  1 


anth. 


The  debt  of  Sardinia  which  was  about  £4,000,000  in 
1848,  has  increased  up  to  the  present  time  to  upwards 
if  £48,000,000.  About  £4,000,000  of  this  debt  has  been 
outrav:ted  for  railways  and  other  improvements.  War 
nd  warlike  preparations  account  for  most  of  the  re- 
sidue. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Rothschilds  have  contracted  to 
purchase  the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  railroad. 

Great  success  had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  divers  at 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Royal  Charter.  About  £180,- 
000  sterling,  or  nearly  half  the  amount  of  gold  shipped 
a  her,  had  already  been  recovered,  and  great  hopes 
vere  entertained  of  obtaining  the  remainder.  The  ship 
Srtiftsure  had  reached  London,  with  £294,000  of  Aus- 
tralian gold  on  board. 

It  is  proposed  to  annex  the  Fejee  Islands  to  the  Bri- 
tish Empire. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  and  prices 
receding.     Consols,  86. 

United  States. — Congress. — Since  the  meeting  of  this 
body,  the  time,  when  in  session,  has  been  chiefly  fritter- 
ed away  in  tedious  and  profitless  debates  of  a  partizan 
haracter,  or  discussions  of  the  slavery  question.  In  the 
louse  of  Representatives,  numerous  ballots  for  Speaker 
have  been  taken — the  Republican  candidate  each  time 
ranting  a  few  votes  of  the  number  requisite  for  a 
hoice. 
Nehraska. — The  population  of  this  territory  is  esti- 
mated at  fitty  thousand.  Early  measures  will  be  taken 
to  organize  a  State  government.  There  are  a  few  slaves 
now  in  the  territory,  but  the  State  Constitution  will 
uubtless  prohibit  slavery. 
Caiifornia. — The  steamship  Baltic  arrived  from  Aspin- 
all  on  the  24th,  with  California  dates  of  the  5th.  She 
brought  upwards  of  $1,400,000  in  gold.  Gen.  Kebbe 
bad  succeeded  in  capturing  over  600  Red  Rover  Indians, 
comprising  almost  the  entire  tribe.  They  are  to  be 
laced  on  the  Pidgeon  Reservation.  Snow  had  fallen 
3  the  depth  of  four  feet  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
lins.  The  weather  had  been  very  stormy  for  a  month 
previous.  New  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  had  been 
»de  in  Carson  valley. 

S-iulh   Carolina. — lioth    branches  of  the  Legislature 
have  adopted   a  resolution   appropriating  §100,000  for 
y  purposes,  and  the  Senate  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, as  follows:  "Still  deferring  to  her  Southern  sis- 
th  Carolina  respectfully    announces  to   them 
that,  in  her  judgment,  the   safety  and   honour  of  the 
laveholding  States  imperatively  demand  a  speedy  sepa- 
ation  from  the  free  soil  States  of  the  confederacy,  and 
arnestly  invites  and  urges  her  sister  States  of  the  South 
o  originaie  the  movement  of  Southern   separation,  to 
vhich  she  pledges  herself  promptly  to  unite." 
i'AiVarfe/y;AiO.— Mortality  last  week,  188. 
Virginia  Oi/stcrs. — The  statistics  of  the  oyster  inspee- 
or  of  Virginia  show  that  about  20,000,000  bushels  of 
)ysters  have  been  taken  from  the  waters  of  Virginia  the 
iresent  year. 
Treaty  with  Mexico.— The  U.  S.  Minister  to  Mexico  has 


negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Jn 


go' 


fhich 


edes  to  the  United  Slates  a  perpetual  right  of  way 
ss  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  guarantees  perfect 
iuus  freedom  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  v 
r  important  privileges,  for  all  which  the  Un 
States  is  to  pay  four  millions  of  dollars.  As  the  po 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Me.vico  appears  to  be  fast  dii 
pearing,  it  is  presumed  the  treaty  will  uot  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  Yacht  Wanderer,  which  escaped  from  Savannah 
some  time   since,  and  sailed   for  the  coast  of  Afiic 
take  in  another  cargo  of  slaves,  has  been  brought  into 
Boston  by  Weston,  the  mate  of  the  vessel,  who,  as  he 
alleges,  was  carried  off  from  Savannah  against  his  wil 
The  Wanderer  touched  at  Flores,  where  Capt.  Mart: 
went  ashore  for  provisions,  taking  with  him  the  chr( 
noineter  and  charts.     In  his  absence  the  mate  got  the 
vessel  under  way,  and  steered  for  the  United  States 
The  real  name  of  the  captain   is  Lincoln  P.  Patten,  of 
Bath,  Maine. 

Vancouver's  I.tland  Timber. — A  vessel  which  arrived 
recently  at  Cherbourg,  France,  from  Vancouver's  Island, 
brought  for  the  dockyard  twelve  masts,  three  of  which 
were  nearly  121  feet  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  36 
inches  in  diameter  at  15  feet  from  the  butt,  and  most  of  the 
others  nearly  100  feet  long  and  34  inches.  The  masts 
are  described  as  perfectly  straight,  without  knot  or  de- 
fect, and  of  a  species  of  wood  superior  in  quality  to  all 
other  wood  used  for  masts.  Their  value  is  about  53,- 
000  francs. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FBIENl 
FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held- 
Second-day  evening  next,  at  seven  o'clock. 

Edwd.  Richie,  Clerk. 


WANTED, 
end,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  retail  i 
ire  at  No.  304  Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  N.ithan  Sharpless,  Co! 
cord.    Pa. ;  Samuel   Hilles,   Wilmington,  Del.  ; 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evaxs,  Ph 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


NOTICE. 
A  Suitable  Friend  and   his  Wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Town  on 
1st  of  the  Fourth  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made  t 
Chakles  DoWiViNG,  Downingtown  P.  O. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  0. 
Joshua  Posev,  Londongrove  P.  0. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1859. 


' 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASS.^H. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carrjiijt^'' 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.     #- 
Application  may  be  made  to  ij^,', 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Died,  the  27th  uU.,  Catv  Bedell,  aged  eighty-fo 
years ;  a  member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting,  Ne 
York. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  eight. 

eighth  year  of  her  age,  Catharine  W.  Morris  ;  a  belov 
member  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  .Meeting  of  Friends 
Philadelphia.  Throughout  a  protracted  indis|iosilio 
the  christian  virtues  shone  conspicuously  in  her  exai 
pie,  and  i-endered  her  society  pleasant  and  profitabl 
.>he  was"  permitted  gently  to  pass  away,  like  one  in 
peaceful  slumber;  leaving  to  her  surviving  friends,  tl 
consoling  assurance,  that  she,  whose  concern  it  wi 
from  early  life,  to  take  up  her  daily  cross,  is  n 
through  tiie  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  wearing 
crown,  and  joined  to  that  innumerable  multitude,  whc 
John  the  Divine  beheld  in  the  visions  of  light,  who  h 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  had  washed  Ih 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Laml 

,  on  the  24ih  inst.,  at  her  residence  iu  th 

after  a  short  illness,  Elizabeth  S.  Taylor,  wife  of  Gt 
W.  Taylor;  an  esteemed  member  of  the  .Monthlv  .Meet! 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  This  dear  Friend"  was  r* 
giously  concerned  to  maintain  practically  the  principl 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  including  a  diligent  pi 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  waiting  attentively  on  Divine  ill 
mination  and  guidance,  and  was  constant  in  her  atte 
dance  of  all  our  religious  meetings.  In  meekness  of  s| 
rit,  she  endeavoured  to  live  the  life  of  a  christian,  and 
sweet  composure  and  unwavenng  trust,  she  comniitt 
her  soul  to  her  heavenly  Father,  remarking,  ne 
close,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  her  hope,  "  I  just  le 
on  the  bosom  of  my  Saviour." 

PILE  A  M'ELEOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Sanincl  Bownas. 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

iving  now  enlisted  with  a  willing  heart  in  the 
3C  of  his  divine  Master,  it  was  his  concern  to 
daily  under  a  religious  exercise,  striving  to 
he  good  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  to  hear 
he  might  be  pleased  to  speak  to  his  soul.  In 
waiting  watchful  state,  he  apprehended  him- 
;alled  to  attend  the  neighbouring  meeting  of 
ind  ;  and  taking  his  friend,  Isaac  Alexander, 
lous  young  minister,  for  companion,  he  went 
jr.  Besides  attending  the  meetiug,  they  went 
e  James  Wilson,  a  person  under  convincement, 
e  parents  were  not  Friends.  James'  mother 
?ery  ready  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  withal, 
us  about  the  meaning  of  passages.  She  de- 
Samuel  to  give  his  judgment  respecting  that 
g  in  Isaiah,  referred  to  by  the  apostle  Peter, 
"  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
1  wherein  dwells  righteousness,"  which  opened 
fay,  under  the  fresh  illumination  of  the  Divine 
to  preach  the  new  birth  to  her,  so  eflFectually, 
she  was  thoroughly  convinced,  and  became  an 
st  Friend,  attending  meetings  steadily  as  long 

as  able.  His  account  proceeds  : 
My  time  of  servitude  being  at  an  end,  my  mas- 
'as  very  willing  to  keep  me  in  his  service,  and 
e  to  me  about  it,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity 
len  my  mind  to  him  about  my  visit  to  Scot- 
He  then  told  me  to  acquaint  some  of  the 
s  in  the  meeting  therewith,  for  it  was  neces- 
I  should  have  a  certificate,  to  show  the  unity 
e  brethren  with  my  journey  ;  which  accord- 
I  did,  and  had  a  certificate.  Isaac  Alexau- 
jeing  my  companion,  had  a  certificate  likewise, 
went  to  Kendal,  being  the  first  meeting,  and 
to  [several  others],  and  visited  part  of  Lan- 
ire  and  Yorkshire,  in  about  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  poverty  of  my  spirit  was  so  exceedingly 
t  and  hitter,  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  it,  but 
\  out  aloud,  which  so  surprised  my  companion, 
he  feared  it  would  be  too  hard  for  nie,  for  I 
plained  that  I  was  deceived  or  mistaken ;  be 
e,  while  I  was  in  my  master's  work,  1  rarely 
ight  or  day  was  without  some  degree  of  divint 
le  on  my  mind,  but  now  I  could  feel  nothinc 
the  bitterness  of  death  and  darkness :  all  com 


fort  was  hid  from  me  for  a  time,  and  I  was  bap- 
tized into  death  indeed.  As  we  wont  along,  I  said 
to  Isaac  with  a  vehemence  of  spirit :  '  Oh  !  that  I 
was  in  my  master's  work  aijain,  and  favoured  with 
my  former  enjoyments  of  Divine  life,  how  accept- 
able it  would  be !'  We  went  to  a  meeting  at 
Ilawkeshead,  it  was  a  little  better  with  me,  but  [I 
was  still]  very  poor;  and  so  we  performed  our 
journey  in  about  a  month,  and  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  and  I  to  my  master  Parrot's." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  writer  was 
not  one  of  those  who  think  religion  is  to  bo  all 
pleasant  sunshine,  and  that  those  who  speak  of  in- 
ard  buifetings,  baptisms,  clouds  and  sorrows,  are 
under  a  delusion.  This  easy,  flippant,  superficial 
religion  has  grown  into  favour  with  some,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  activity  and  readiness 
to  engage  on  very  slight  ground,  in  works,  osten- 
sibly religious.  But  the  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles nowhere  taught  that  those  who  engaged  in 
the  christian  pilgrimage,  were  to  be  exempt  from 
sufi'ering  and  conflict.  "  In  the  world,"  said  Christ, 
"  ye  shall  have  tribulation  :  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world."  Here  is  the  conso- 
lation— great  as  the  trials  may  be,  and  long  and 
hard  the  struggle,  the  christian  triumphs  over  the 
world  in  and  through  his  victorious  Lord,  and  is 
cheered  and  animated  by  the  blessed  hope,  that  a 
conqueror's  crown  will  at  last  be  his.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  persons  to  deceive  themselves  with  the 
idea,  that  they  may  go  along  in  a  light,  easy,  plea- 
sant path,  very  agreeable  to  the  natural  mind,  be 

ployed  in  benevolent  and  religious  performances, 
wishing  well  to  what  they  think  is  good,  and  escape 
the  mortifications,  crosses  and  afilietions  that  the 
followers  of  the  suffering  Saviour  have  had  to  en- 
d  yet  reap  the  reward  at  the  end.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  represent  the  path  of  the  righteous 

one  of  gloom  and  sorrow.  It  is  not  so — "  for 
as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  them,  so  their 
consolation  also  aboundeth  by  Christ,"  and  "  if 
they  suffer  with  him,  they  shall  also  reign  with 
Him."  But,  as  wo  are  assured  on  the  authority 
of  our  Lord's  apostle,  "  that  we  must,  through 
much  tribulation,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  it,  may  well  be 
led  into  close  self-examination,  whether  they  have 
ever  got  below  the  surface  of  things. 

Samuel  Bownas  proceeds  :  "  I  was  very  loath  to 
go  to  Scotland,  having  been  proved  with  so  muc 
poverty  of  spirit,  the  cup  was  so  bitter  I  could 
hardly  bear  it.  However,  I  kept  my  mind  to  my 
self,  and  we  set  forward  on  foot,  visiting  part  of 
Cumberland  in  our  way,  and  we  accomplished  the 
journey  in  about  two  months'  time.  At  our  return 
hay  harvest  came  on,  and  I  went  to  mowing,  and 
on  meeting-days  went  just  where  my  mind  was  led 
and  grew  in  my  ministry,  and  the  Lord  let  me  se« 
his  kindness  to  lead  me  through  that  state  of 
poverty,  which  was  of  great  service  to  qualify  me 
to  speak  to  others  in  the  like  condition,  and  that 
trials  of  sundry  kinds  were  for  my  improvement 
and  good,  tending  to  my  establishment  in  the  true 
root  of  a  Divine  and  spiritual  ministry.  Th 
trine  of  our  Saviour  and   his  apostles  did   much 


several,  an  able  minister,  although  but  short,  sel- 
dom standing  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  alas !  I 
have  seen  since  that  I  was  but  a  mere  babe  in  the 
work. 

This  summer  passed  over,  and  by  ray  harvest 
work  at  hay  and  corn  I  got  a  little  money,  being 
just  pennyless  before,  so  that  I  travelled  to  a  meet- 
ing, fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  three  times  forth  and 
back  on  foot,  with  three  half-pence,  being  all  the 
money  I  had,  and  thinking  to  refresh  myself  in  the 
way,  when  I  came  near  the  house  of  entertainment, 

found  myself  so  strong  and  cheerful,  that  I 
thought  I  might  want  it  more  at  another  time,  and 
0  kept  it. 

"  Towards  the  fall  I  bought  a  horse,  and  put 
lyself  in  a  condition  for  another  journey  with  my 
old  companion  again.  We  thought  either  of  us 
pretty  sufficient  to  hold  a  meeting  ;  however,  I  was 
to  go  with  him  through  Bishoprick  and  Yorkshire, 
he  was  to  go  with  mo  into  the  west,  as  to 
Wilts,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  &c.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  I  was  very  much  shut  up, 

d  had  no  satisfaction  at  all  in  going  further  with 
him.  I  told  him  how  it  was  with  me,  and  we 
were  both  willing  to  part.  I  went  to  be  at  York 
on  First-day,  and  meeting  with  dear  John  Richard- 
I  laid  my  concern  before  him,  and  as  a  nursing 
father  he  spoke  very  encouragingly  to  me,  and  he 
got  meetings  appointed  for  me  at  Wetherby,  and 

forward  towards  Doncaster.  I  went  on  in  great 
fear,  and  after  meeting  at  Wetherby,  Benjamin 
Brown  spoke  very  encouragingly,  that  '  the  Lord 
would  enlarge  my  gift ;  and  when  thou  findest  it 
said  he,  '  do  not  value  thyself  upon  it,  but  give 
the  honour  of  it  where  it  is  due,  and  keep  humble, 
nd  God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a  useful 
member  in  his  hand.'  My  next  meeting  was  at 
Wakefield,  which  was  very  much  to  my  comfort 
and  encouragement.  Then  to  Pontefract,  where  I 
had  no  cause  to  complain ;  and  from  thence  to 
Doncaster  on  Seventh-day,  it  being  market-day 
there.  I  was  conducted  to  Thomas  Aldam's  quar- 
ters, he  being  in  town,  who  .soon  came  and  looked 
at  me,  I  thought  austerely,  first  inquiring  whence 
I  came,  and  if  I  had  a  certificate  I  To  all  which 
I  gave  proper  answers,  and  showed  him  my  certi- 
ficate ;  all  this  seemed  agreeable,  and  he  undertook 
to  appoint  meetings  forward,  and  sent  me  home 
with  his  son.  Not  having  ever  been  so  closely 
examined  before,  I  feared  how  I  should  come  off, 
Thomas  Aldam  being  a  noted  minister ;  but  at  last 
he  came  home,  and  was  very  tender  and  kind  in- 
deed. Next  day,  being  First-day,  we  repaired  to 
meeting,  and  I  came  off  much  beyond  what  I  ex- 
pected, so  that  I  was  very  cheerful  in  my  spirit 
after  it,  and  we  had  a  little  opportunity  in  the 
evening,  and  all  ended  brave  and  well. 

"  The  week  following  I  went  to  Blithe,  and  took 
meetings  in  course  as  they  lay  by  Maplebeck  to 
Nottingham.  At  Maplebeck  there  was  a  brave 
old  living  Friend,  with  whom  I  had  great  comfort, 
his  name  was  John  Camm.  At  this  place  I  had 
the  best  meeting  that  I  had  ever  had,  and  it  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  effect  upon  me.  I  thought  the 
bitterness  and  anguish  of  death,  which  I  had  });one 


comfort  mc,  so  that  I  became,  in  the  opinion  of  through  before,  might  now  be  over  in  a  great  de- 
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grce,  and  I  should  go  od  smoother  and  with  more 
ease  for  time  to  come,  for  the  Friends  showed  me 
much  respect,  and  I  was  visited  in  the  evening  and 
morning  before  I  left  tbcm,  by  several  who  lived 
nigh  :  in  short,  I  thought  more  of  mjself  than  I 
had  done  before,  that  1  remember.  Two  or  three 
of  them  went  with  me  to  Nottingham,  seeming 
much  pleased  with  my  company.  It  being  Seventh- 
day,  1  was  there  on  First-day  at  two  meetings,  and 
came  off  tolerably  well,  but  not  as  at  Maplebeck. 
The  Third-day  following  I  was  at  Castle  Dunning- 
ton,  where  was  a  fine  collection  of  Friends;  I 
preached  some  time  amongst  them,  but  found  not 
authority  and  life,  as  I  thought,  to  attend  me  as 
bclure ;  however,  I  desired  another  meeting  with 
them  in  the  evening,  which  was  readily  assented 
to,  which  was  very  large,  considering  that  place.  I 
seemed  very  poor  and  low,  and  blamed  myself 
much  for  appointing  another  meeting  in  so  poor  and 
weak  a  frame  of  mind.  The  meeting  came  on,  and 
proved  better  than  I  expected ;  but  I  was  very 
low,  and  it  being  a  clear  moonlight  night,  I  walked 
into  the  Friend's  orchard  behind  his  house,  be- 
moaning myself  very  much,  as  having  lost  my 
guide,  and  fallen  from  that  happy  condition  I  was 
in  the  week  before.  The  Friend  of  the  house  find 
ing  I  tarried,  came  out  to  me,  having  a  sense  of 
my  low  state  and  condition,  and  inquiring  how  I 
did,  he  began  to  speak  in  praise  of  those  two  meet- 
ing's, and  of  the  service  I  had  in  thera.     All 


magnificence.  You  are  standing  far  below,  gazing 
up  to  where  the  great  disc  of  the  glittering  Alp 
cuts  the  heavens,  and  drinking  in  the  influence  of 
the  silent  scene  around.  Suddenly,  an  enormous 
mass  of  snow  and  ice,  in  itself  a  mountain,  seems 
to  move ;  it  breaks  from  the  toppling  outmost 
mountain  ridge  of  snow,  where  it  is  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  its  first  fall  of  perhaps  two 
thousand  feet,  is  broken  into  millions  of  fragments 
As  you  first  see  the  flash  of  distant  artillery  by 
night,  then  hear  the  roar,  so  here  you  may  see  th 
white  flashing  mass  majestically  bowing,  then  hear 
the  astounding  din.  A  cloud  of  dusty,  misty,  dry 
snow,  rises  into  the  air  from  the  concussion,  form 
ing  a  white  volume  of  fleecy  smoke,  or  misty  light, 
from  the  bosom  of  which  thunders  forth  the  icy 
torrent  in  its  second  prodigious  fall  over  the  rocky 
battlements.  The  eye  follows  it  delighted,  as  v. 
ploughs  through  the  path  which  preceding  aval- 
anches have  worn,  till  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  a 
vast  ridge  of  bare  rock,  perhaps  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  perpendicular.  Then  flows  the  whole 
cataract  over  the  gulf  with  a  still  louder  roar  of 
echoing  thunder.  Another  fall  of  still  greater 
depth  ensues,  over  a  second  similar  castellated 
ridge  or  reef  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  with 
awful  majestic  slowness,  and  a  tremendous  crash 
in  its  concussion,  awakening  again  the  reverbe- 
rating peals  of  thunder.  Then  the  torrent  roars 
on  to  another  smaller  fall,  till  at  length  it  reache: 


did  not  raise  my  spirits;  we  went  in,  but  he  per-  a  mighty  groove  of  snow  and  ice,  like  the  slide 
ceived  I  was  very  low,  and  he  and  his  wife  endea-  down  the  Pilatus,  of  which  Playfair  has  given  so 
voured  to  comfort  me.  His  wife  had  a  fine  gift  in  powerfully  graphic  a  description.  Here  its  pro- 
the  ministry,  and  she  told  me  some  experiences  shcgress  is  slower,  and  last  of  all  you  listen  to  the 

roar  of  the  falling  fragments  as  they  drop  out  of 


had  gone  through,  but  all  did   not  do,  nor   come 
near  my  condition." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Edecti 

Avalanc  Les. 
According  to  Byron,  an  avalanche  is 
derbolt  of  snow." 

Travellers  are  frequently  disappointed  on  wit- 


thun- 


ght,  with  a  dead  weight,  into  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf,  to  rest  there  forever." 

Avalanches  admit  of  a  certain  classification. 
First,  there  are  those  which  consist  of  snow  re- 
cently fallen,  and  therefore  loosely  compacted 
Set  in  motion  by  the  first  competent  wind  which 
arises,  the  powdery  mass  is  impelled  down  the 
mountain  declivities,  shrouded   in   its   own  white 


nessing    the    spectacle.      Brought    into    cheating  spray,  until   it  finds  a  lodgment  in  some  cleft  or 
proximity  by  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  deluded  hollow  of  the   rock.     Comparatively  harmless 
by  the  colossal   proportions  of  a  mountain  land-  these  "  drift  avalanches"  are,  the  mere  rush  of 


scape,  they  have  been  known  to  treat  the  pneno- 
menon  as  one  of  a  very  trumpery  description. 
Even  poetical  minds  find  it  diflicult  to  believe  that 
the  white  spirt  and  thin  streak  which  suddenly 
appear  on  a  distant  rock  are  the  true  representa- 
tives  of  the    deadliest   missiles   contained   in   the 


they  occasion  has  been  known  to  whisk  a  vehicl 
containing  thirteen  persons,  over  the  brow  of  a 
precipice. 

Class  number  two  comprehends  the  rolling  aval- 
anches. These  are  literally  great  snow-balls  formed 
of  snow  partially  thawed,  and   therefore  reduced 


arsenal  of  Frost.     "From   some  jutting  knob,  of, to  such  a  clammy  state  that  the  missile  gradually 
the   size   of  a  cricket   ball,"   says    Talfourd,   "  a  increases   in   bulk    as   it   advances.     School-boy 


handful  of  snow  is  puffed  into  the  air,  and  lower 
down,  on  the  neighbouring  slant,  you  observe 
veins  of  white  substance  creaming  down  the  cre- 
vices— and  then  a  little  cloud  of  snow  rises  from 
the  frostwork  basin  ;  and  then  a  sound  as  of  a 
thunder-clap ! — all  is  still  and  silent — and  this  is 
an  avalanche  !  If  you  can  believe  this — can  real- 
ize the  truth  that  snow  and  ice  have  just  been 
dislodged,  in  power  to  crush  a  human  village,  you 
may  believe  in  the  distance  at  which  j-ou  stand 
from  the  scene,  and  that  your  eye  is  master  of  icy 
precipices  embracing  ten  miles  perpendicular  as- 
cent ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  lesson,  and  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  awful  sound  and  the  pretty 
sight,  render  it  harder."  Occasionally,  however, 
the  spectacle  is  exhibited  on  a  scale  so  splendid, 
that  the  cravings  of  the  most  anxious  sight-seer 
are  fully  appeased.  Crossing  the  Wcngern  Alp, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Jungfrau,  whose  precipi- 
tous flanks  are  famous  for  their  snow-falls.  Dr. 
Cheever  was  privileged  to  behold  two  glorious 
specimens.  "  One  cannot  command  any  language 
(says  he)  to  convey  an   adequate  idea  of  their 


would  bo  delighted  to  stand  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill,  and  mould  a  lump  which  would  pick  up 
fresh  material  at  every  step  of  its  progress,  until 
issuing  from  the  region  of  perpetual  winter,  it 
crashed  through  the  forests,  and  exploded  like  a 
monster  shell  before  it  could  reach  the  floor  of  the 
valley.  Travellers  who  slide  down  mountains  like 
the  Slidehorn,  or  who  indulge  in  playful  excur- 
sions on  a  Russian  ice-hill,  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  tremendous  impetus  which  these  projectiles 
acquire.  Should  a  poor  chalet  stop  the  way,  the 
frail  fabric  dissolves  in  a  shower  of  chips,  and  the 
occupants  are  destroyed  ere  they  have  time  to 
mutter  a  prayer.  It  was  by  a  fall  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  eighty- four  persons  were  killed  in  1820, 
at  Ober  Gestelen,  in  the  Canton  Wallis,  and  now 
lie  interred  in  the  same  grave. 

Avalanche  number  three  is  produced  by  the 
thawing  of  snow  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  heat, 
or  the  warmth  of  the  winds.  The  water  which 
percolates  through  the  bed,  renders  the  rock  slip- 
pery, and  destroys  the  adhesion  of  the  mass. 
Resting  upon  an  inclined  plane,  whole  sheets  arc 


thus  set  in  motion,  and  away  they  glide,  heapii,,; 
up  the  material  before  them  in  great  waves,  iif 
then  pouring  over  precipices  in  broad,  majeij  .; 
cascades — Niagaras  of  snow."  This  species i,, 
avalanche  is  termed  the  "sliding,"' to  distingii  !j 
it  from  the  last,  or  "rolling"  avalanche.  |  jj 

There    is   another   form    of   the   phenomen  [j 
When    the  summer  sun   is  playing  hotly  upc  j  j, 
glacier,  it  must  frequently  loose  some  of  the  )j  J 
overhanging  blocks  which  give  such  a  jagged  j  (,,: 
piquant  look  to  these  frozen  streams.     Shattt^  ^ 
into  atoms  by  the  fall,  the  particles  stream  d..  ^ 
the  slope  until  their  march  is  arrested  bysil-i 
obstacle,    or    their    momentuin    is    gradually    \ 
hausted.     Passing   along   the   far-famed   Vah    5 
Chamouni  the  other  day,  we  had  the  good  forli , 
to  witness  an   admirable   sample  of  number  f  .,;, 
Suddenly  the  deep-toned  snap  which  denotes  |  j.; 
an  avalanche  is  about  to  descend — the  signal  g ',' 
by  the   mountains   when   they   are    prepariiii.'  . 
launch   their    thunderbolts   of  snow — was    Li  , 
from  the  foot  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.     Down 
pled  a  crag  of  ice.     It  broke  into  millions  of  f 
ments.     The  course  of  the  white  stream  was 
tinctly  visible   to  the   eye,  whilst  the  ear  listt 
eagerly  for  the  grand   rushing   noise,  which 
tance,   however,   subdued   into   a   hail-like  ra 
In  a  moment  all  was  still  again,  except  the  his 
the  cascade  and  the  clamour  of  the  furious  I 
"  raving  ceaselessly."     But  to  judge  of  the  tei 
of  an  ice-fall,  you  must  grapple  with  it  on  ( 
terms.     "  We  had  reached  a  position,"  says 
fessor  Tyndall,  in  his  account  of  an  ascent  of 
Glacier  du  Geant,  "  where  massive   ice-cliffs 
tected  us  on  one  side,  while  in  front  of  us  \ 
space  more  open  than  any  we  had  yet  passed 
reason  being  that  the  ice- avalanches  had  ch 
it  for  their  principal  path.     We   had  just  stej  j. 
upon  this  space,  when  a  peal  above  us  brough 
to   a  stand.     Crash  1  crash  !  crash  !    nearer 
nearer,  the  sound  becoming  more  continuous 
confused    as   the    descending   masses   br 
smaller  blocks.     Onward    they  came !  bouh 
half  a  ton  and  more  in  weight,  leaping  down 
a  kind  of  maniacal  fury,  as  if  their  sole  mis  j. 
was  to  crush  the  seracs  to  powder.     Some  of  tl 
on  striking  the  ice,  rebounded  like  elastic  b 
described  parabolas  through  the  air,  again 
smote  the  ice,  and  scattered  its  dust  like  clouc 
the  atmo-'phere.     Some  blocks  were  deflectec 
their  collision  with   the  glacier,  and  were  cai 
past  us  within   a  few  yards  of  the  spot  wher 
stood.     I  had  never  before  witnessed  an  exhib: 
of  force  at  all  comparable  to  this,  and  its  pi 
mity  rendered   that  fearful  which  at  a  little 
tance  would  have  been  sublime." 

Now,  abrupt  and  capricious  as  snow-falls 
appear,  they  have  their  times  and  seasons, 
many  a  sedater  phenomenon.  Those  of  the 
class  generally  occur  when  winter  commer 
the  last  are  limited  to  the  months  of  sum 
Numbers  two  and  three  usually  reserv 
strength  for  the  spring,  because  then  the  fette 
fro=t  begin  to  relax  :  and  when  avalanches  a 
season  on  any  particular  mountain,  the  hou 
descent  on   its   several   sides   may  be  ascerta 

th  tolerable  precision.  From  ten  to  twel 
your  time,  if  you  wish  to  witness  an  exhibitio 
eastern  slope  ;  from  twelve  to  two  on 
southern ;  from  three  to  six  on  the  western  ; 
still  later  in  the  day,  if  you  expect  to  enji 
northern  discharge.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
this  regularity  of  action  is  due  to  the  influen 
the  sun.  Some  avalanches,  too,  have  be 
tracks  ;  so  that,  by  attending  to  the  rules  w  ,, 
overn  their  launching,  the  peasants  not  only  1 
when  to  look  out  for  squalls,  but  can  traverse 
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13  without  danger.     Nor  is  man  wholly  power- 
an-ainst  these  rushing  monsters,  for  in  some 
!S  he  can  control  their  fury,  or  even  guide  them 
lessly  away.     In  certain  localities  which  are 
ih   haunted   by   avalanches,   stout   poles  have 
a  driven  into  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood 
iheir  breeding-place,  or  embankments   thrown 
it  perilous  points,  in  order  to  divert  their  course, 
induce  them  to  travel  in  ruts  of  comparative 
ty.     Some  bold  peasants   have  even  ventured 
build    their  houses,  or  store-huts,  in   the  very 
h  of  the  glacier,  defending  the  edifices  by  high 
Is,  which  are  furnished  with  jutting  angles,  in 
hope  that  these  will   divide  the  snow-torrent 
wedges,   and   compel   it   to   flow  innocuously 
.     Others  have  been  known  to  surround  their 
'ated  sheds  with  sloping  bulwarks,  which  they 
nkle  with  water;  so  that,  when  frozen  smooth, 
mountain  missiles  may  glide  over  the  building, 
hout  injury.     In   some  places  the  grass  is  left 
lown,  in  order  that  the  blades,  when  stiffened 
frost,  may  serve   as   frail   pegs   to  detain  the 
ter  snow ;  in  others,  the  inhabitants  are  for- 
len  to  cut  trees  within  the  protecting  belt  of 
ist.     On  many  roads  you  pass  through  galle- 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  at  points  where 
avalanche  is   known   to  stalk ;   and   here  and 
re,  as  at  Leukerbad,  which  is  provided  with  a 
part  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  long  and  seven- 
high,  you  find   a  village  fortified  against  this 
tie  foe  as  carefully  as  ancient  towns  used  to  be 
inst  military  engines  and  human  depredators. 

CTo  bo  condudedj 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Trnst  in  the  lord,  and  do  Cood. 
The  firmness  of  Friends  in  suffering  for  the 
iport  of  their  religion,  and  the  constancy  of 
ir  faith  and  trust  in  their  Almighty  Defender, 
re  both  proofs  of  their  love  and  allegiance  to 
Saviour,  and  the  doctrines  of  his  gospel, 
len  those  confined  in  Ilchcster  jail  were  taken 
Browton  court,  Elizabeth  Stirredge  fully  be- 
red  their  release  was  near,  though  it  looked 
likely,  as  their  persecutors  were  so- exceedingly 
ked  against  them.  Although  the  priest  who 
s  instrumental  in  their  imprisonment,  was  sud- 
:ly  taken  off  by  death,  many  others  were  very 
and  acted   unjustly   and  illegally  towards 

A  jury  chosen  from  among  their  neigh- 
irs  was  rejected,  and  another  which  the  court 
ught  more  fit  for  its  purpose,  substituted  in  its 
,ce.  The  clerk  read  an  indictment,  that  they 
re  found  or  taken  at  an  unlawful  assembly, 
th  force  of  arms,  in  contempt  of  the  king  and 
laws,  crown  and  dignity,  to  the  terror  of  the 
Dple,"  &c.  A  singular  charge  against  persons 
iscientiously  opposed  to  warlike  measures,  and 
lose  worship  was  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  ac- 
rdance  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  their  Lord 
Master.  The  clerk  said  to  the  jury,  "  Gen- 
men,  you  have  heard  the  indictment,  if  you 
d  them  guilty,  you  find  for  the  king."  To  cast 
',  odium  upon  these  harmless  people,  a  bishop 
lo  sat  upon  the  bench  with  the  judge,  stood  up 
d  said,  "  That  the  first  Quaker  that  ever  was  in 
igland,  was  hanged  for  being  concerned  in  the 
jpish  plot."  E.  Stirredge,  with  her  characteris- 
!  boldness,  replied  that  "  the  first  who  was  called 
Quaker,  was  now  alive."  It  was  well  known 
at  Friends  were  as  decidedly  opposed  to  Popery 
they  were  to  the  impositions  of  the  church  of 
Dgland.  This  pretended  christian  bishop  being 
iraged  because  he  was  contradicted,  held  up  his 
md  towards  them,  and  bid  them,  "  Have  a  care 
bat  they  said,  for  those  who  had  estates  amongst 
lem,  it  would  cost  them  their  estates,  and  they 


that  had  not,  should  lie  in  prison  until  they  per- 
ished." This  savoured  much  of  the  Popish  in- 
i:£uisitiou. 

She  says,  "  Such  was  their  rage  and  wickedness 
against  us,  that  it  was  very  grievous  to  hear  them, 
but  a  secret  cry  many  times  ran  through  my  heart 
unto  the  Lord,  '  Lord,  work  for  thy  name  sake, 
and  confound  their  wisdom,  and  rage,  and  bring 
down  their  proud  and  wicked  spirits,  and  bring  to 
nought  their  mischievous  contrivance,  that  they 
have  been  contriving  against  thy  innocent  people, 
as  they  have  been  making  themselves  merry,  and 
drinking  wine  to  the  full,  and  feeding  themselves 
with  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  as  Dives  did  ;  yet 
none  of  these  things  will  give  them  satisfaction, 
but  the  destruction  of  a  poor,  despised  people.  O 
Lord,  make  thy  power  known  this  day,  and  that 
which  will  make  most  for  thy  honour,  and  the 
prosperity  of  thy  blessed  Truth,  do  thou  bring  to 
pass  ;  that  it  may  be  known  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  who  can  rule  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men ;  and  whom  all  men  ought  to  fear,  honour 
and  obey.' "  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  prayers  of  his  children,  and  to  answer  their 
request  in  the  days  of  their  affliction.  The  jury 
whom  they  thought  fit  for  their  work,  were  out 
long ;  and  when  they  came  into  court  with  their 
verdict,  the  foreman  could  not  readily  speak,  but 
looked  much  like  a  dead  man.  The  bishop  in  an 
angry  mood  asked  him,  whether  they  were  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  He  answered,  "  Guilty  of  not  go- 
ing to  church,  but  not  of  a  riot."  "  Of  not  going 
to  church,"  said  the  bishop,  "  that  is  not  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  ;  guilty  of  a  riot,  you  mean."  Then 
the  rest  of  the  jury  said,  "  No,  my  lord,  guilty  of 
not  going  to  church,  but  not  of  a  riot."  "  Y 
mean  of  an  unlawful  assembly  then."  "  Yes," 
said  the  foreman.  "  Why,  that  is  a  riot  in  law," 
said  the  bishop. 

E.  Stirredge  fearlessly  answered,  "  We  are  no 
rioters;"  then  the  cryer  of  the  court  shook 
white  rod  over  her  head,  and  said,  "Be  silent." 
She  said,  "  No,  we  may  not  be  silent ;  we  are  a 
sober  people,  and  live  a  good  life  and  conversa- 
tion ;  we  do  unto  all  men  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
I  never  wronged  man,  woman,  nor  child,  and  I 
know  none  that  hath  aught  against  us,  unless  for 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience.  Here  are  our 
neighbours  who  can  testify  for  us."  The  cryer 
continued  shaking  his  rod  over  her  head,  crying, 
"  Hush,  and  be  silent."  But  one  of  the  judges,  a 
sober,  ancient  man,  said,  "  Let  the  woman  speak 
for  herself,  she  speaketh  truth  and  reason  ;  let 
more  of  them  speak.  You  are  many  against  them ; 
and  if  they  may  not  be  suffered  to  speak  for  them 
selves,  it  is  very  hard."  This  stopped  the  rage  of 
the  bishop  and  judge  ;  and  they  directed  the  keeper 
to  take  them  away,  to  be  brought  when  called  for. 
The  court  went  to  their  dinner,  and  Friends  with 
the  keeper.  '•  No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  a 
concern  came  upon  me,"  says  E.  S.,  "  to  follow 
them ;  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  was 
pressed  in  my  spirit  to  go  after  them."  When 
she  came,  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  with 
music  playing ;  and  not  seeing  a  fit  opportunity 
she  retired,  and  came  in  as  they  were  rising,  with 
a  great  dread  and  awe  over  her  spirit.  One  of 
them  came  to  her  and  said,  "  Good  woman,  whom 
would  you  speak  with."  She  answered,  "  The 
judge  of  the  Sessions."  He  said,  "  I  am  the  judge, 
if  you  have  anything  to  say,  I  am  ready  to  hcai 
you."  But  not  being  the  man  who  sat  on  the 
bench  that  day,  she  said,  "  Thou  art  cot  the  man 
I  am  going  to."  Then  he  turued  to  the  judge, 
and  said,  "  This  woman  has  something  to  say  to 
you."  Then  one  of  them  laying  his  hand  on 
shoulder,  said,  "  Let  this  good  woman  have  what 


she  will  to  say,  we  will  hear  her."  Going  near  to 
the  bishop  and  judge  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  she  said,  "  Fora.imuch  as  you  are  all 
here,  who  sat  in  judgment  against  us  this  day,  I 
have  a  concern  upon  my  spirit  in  vindication  of 
our  innooency.  We  are  well  known  amongst  our 
neighbours  to  be  a  sober  and  an  honest  people, 
who  live  a  good  life  and  conversation ;  we  do  no 
wronrr  to  any ;  we  can  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
us,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us. 
I  know  of  none  who  has  aught  against  us,  but 
concerning  tlie  law  of  our  God.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  we  are  numbered  among  transgressors,  and 
have  been  turned  into  the  common  jail  amongst 
felons,  our  trades  and  families  arc  liable  to  bo 
ruined,  and  all  these  things  shall  not  befall  us,  but  j, 

you  shall  understand  thereof     I  am  hero  this  day  H 

to  testify  the   truth  of  it,  for  which  the  just  and  H 

righteous  God  will  one  day  plead.  As  sure  as  the 
day  gives  its  light,  and  the  covenant  of  day  and 
night  cannot  be  broken,  there  is  not  a  man  here, 
nor  any  that  draw  breath,  that  shall  escape  the 
tribunal  seat  of  God's  divine  justice  ;  every  one 
shall  receive  a  just  recompense  of  reward  for  their 
deeds  done  in  their  life-time,  whether  they  be  good 
or  evil." 

"  I  can  truly  say  the  dread  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  me,  insomuch  that  they  were  smitten,  and 
had  not  a  word  to  say."  But  in  going  down  stairs, 
a  young  man  said,  "  I  thought  it  would  be  so  when 
this  woman  came  in.  I  thought  she  would  preach 
when  the  Spirit  moved  her  ;  but  why  would  you 
suffer  her,"  said  he  to  the  landlord,  "  to  disturb 
your  guests'.'"  Then  he  said,  "Get  you  down 
stairs,  or  I  will  throw  you  down."  But  nothing 
daunted,  she  turned  in  again,  saying,  "  What 
wrong  have  I  done  to  any  one  here?  if  I  could 
have  kept  my  conscience  clear  in  staying  away,  I 
had  not  been  here  this  day ;  but  whether  you  will 
hear  or  forbear,  I  shall  bo  clear  in  the  day  of  ac- 
count of  all  your  blood.  So  I  left  them  and  had 
great  peace  with  the  Lord."  On  the  following 
morning  they  were  called  into  court,  but  they  saw 
the  bishop  there  no  more,  and  the  judge  was  very 
moderate.  He  directed  the  keeper  to  bring  up  the 
Quakers,  and  calling  some  by  name,  said,  "  You 
who  stand  here  indicted,  the  court  fines  you  five 
shillings  apiece."  He  said  nothing  about  payment, 
broke  up  the  court,  and  they  went  their  way.  The 
keeper  also  left  Friends,  to  their  great  admiration, 
and  above  eighty  prisoners,  who  were  before  them 
that  day,  were  liberated.  After  dinner,  the  cryer 
came  in  amongst  them,  and  said,  "Neighbours  and 
friends,  I  am  glad  for  your  release  ;  you  are  the 
people  of  God  ;  men  would  ruin  you,  but  God  will 
not  suffer  them  so  to  do."  He  then  asked,  "  where 
is  the  woman  V  E.  Stirredge  said,  "  Here  am  I." 
He  added,  "The  Lord  bless  you;  I  pray  you, 
forgive  me,  for  I  intended  no  harm,  nor  would  do 
anything  against  you;  though  I  shook  my  rod 
over  your  head,  I  did  it  in  no  evil  towards  you; 
so  I  hope  my  honest  neighbours  and  friends,  you 
will  forgive  me."  They  answered,  "  Yes,  freely," 
and  desired  his  well-being  forever.  He  went  his 
way  in  much  love,  praying  God  to  bless  them,  and 
the  Friends  returned  to  their  respective  habitations, 
with  the  peace  of  the  Lord  in  their  bosoms,  and 
she  adds,  "everlasting  praises  be  given  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  forevermore." 

"  Now  the  end  of  my  leaving  this  upon  record 
is,  that  future  ages  may  know  that  the  great  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  brought  up  the  children 
of  Lraol  out  of  Egypt's  bondage,  who  made  the 
water  stand  on  heaps,  and  brought  his  children 
through  on  dry  land,  and  overturned  Pharaoh  and 
all  his  host,  is  our  God,  in  whom  we  believe  ;  and 
his  power  is  not  lessened,  that  he  cannot  save,  nor 
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his  arm  shortened  that  it  cannot  deliver  at  this 
day,  as  in  former  days ;  praises  to  his  name  for- 
ever." 

The  Lord's  dealings  with  our  forefathers  were 
recorded  to  show  his  goodness  to  them  for  faith- 
fully serving  him,  and  to  encourage  their  successors 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  to  maintain  the 
same  trust  in  his  power,  for  their  deliverance  out 
of  all  trouble.  Those  who  are  confiding  in  their 
own  wisdom,  and  marking  out  a  way  for  them- 
selves, forsaking  the  humble  path,  which  the  Mas- 
ter, by  his  gentle  intimations,  points  to,  cannot 
estimate  the  value  of  the  trust  in  his  compassion 
which  the  self-denying  follower  of  Christ  is  fur- 
nished with.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God  ;"  and  this  faith  which  keeps  the  true 
christian  steady  in  all  storms,  is  of  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  in  the  heart ;  and  gives  victory,  and 
humble,  steadfast  confidence  in  Him  who  watches 
over  his  church,  and  every  member,  by  day  and 
by  night.  Instead  of  looking  at  man,  or  relying 
upon  party  strength,  does  not  every  member  of 
our  once  greatly  favoured  Society  need  to  come  to 
the  inquiry,  what  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  do, 
and  to  humble  himself,  waiting  to  know  His  will 
and  to  do  it,  though  to  his  own  mortification.  If 
every  one  was  made  right  and  kept  right,  there 
would  be  harmony  and  strength,  boldly  and  firmly 
to  maintain  the  same  principles  and  cause  which 
the  first  Friends  maintained  and  sufi'ered  for. 


Grouitig  Seedling  Fruits. — Some  of  the  very 
best  of  our  fruits,  both  large  and  small,  are  seed- 
lings of  recent  origin.  Instance  the  Hovey,  Wil- 
son, Hooker,  Charlton,  Bartlett,  and  other  straw- 
berries ;  the  Lawton,  Dorchester,  and  thornless 
blackberries ;  the  Falstaif  and  other  raspberries ; 
the  cherry  currant ;  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Anna, 
Rebecca,  and  other  grapes ;  and  new  pears,  apples, 
and  potatoes,  almost  without  number ;  all,  and 
more  than  we  have  room  to  mention,  grow  from 
seed  that  somebody  has  planted  and  nurtured  into 
life,  and  tended  till  producing  fruit  after  its  kind, 
and  until  one  out  of  a  thousund  is  found  far  ex- 
ceeding the  original ;  and  then  it  brings  not  only  a 
fortune  to  its  originator,  but  it  adds  comfort,  hap- 
piness, wealth,  and  health  to  many  of  the  human 
family.  So  we  say,  plant  seeds  and  grow  new 
seedlings,  now.  Do  not  be  deterred  by  your  old 
fogy  neighbours,  who  will  tell  you  that  "  you  will 
never  eat  the  fruit  of  your  labour  ;  you  won't  live 
till  your  trees  bear."  What  if  you  don't  ?  your 
children  will,  and  so  in  all  probability,  may  you. 
Don't  be  deterred  from  planting  seeds  because 
you  don't  know  how.  That  we  will  tell  you.  At 
our  request,  Charles  F.  Erhard,  a  successful  pro- 
pagator of  small  fruits  at  Ravcnswood,  L.  I.,  has 
prepared  the  following  paper  upon  growing  seed- 
lings from  the  cherry  currant,  which  is  in  such 
demand  that  his,  and  every  other  large  stock  of 
plants  that  we  know  of,  are  already  exhausted  by 
orders  for  actual  cultivation  all  over  the  country. 
He  therefore  recommends  planting  the  seed,  and 
if  it  does  not  produce  the  true  kind,  it  may  produce 
something  superior.  He  has  already  sent  abroad 
a  good  deal  of  seed,  and  the  following  are  his  di- 
rections for  sowing  cherry  currant  seed  : — 

"  Mix  the  seed  with  fine  sand,  and  put  in  a 
flower-pot,  or  any  other  vessel  drained  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  select  some  high  spot  in  the  garden,  where 
the  water  does  not  stand  in  winter,  dig  a  small 
hole  and  put  in  the  pot,  so  that  its  surface  is  about 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  then  raise  a 
hill  of  earth  over  the  pot  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  Leave  the  .seeds 
buried  in  this  manner,  and  without  any  other  pro- 
tection against  the  frost,  until  spring.     When  the 


frost  is  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  take  up  the 
seed  and  sow  it  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  cover 
half  an  inch  deep.  Be  sure  and  not  cover  the 
seeds  too  much — half  an  inch  is  better  than  more. 
It  makes  no  difi'erence  if  the  seeds  have  sprouted 
before  you  can  sow  them.  It  is  the  tap  root  which 
grows  out  first,  and  if  this  is  broken  in  sowing,  a 
bundle  of  roots  will  immediately  grow  out  from 
the  stump.  The  seedlings  will  grow  one  to  one 
and  a  half  feet  high  the  first  year,  and  bear  fruit 
the  third  year." 

Many  persons  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  raise 
fruit  trees  or  bushes  from  seed,  from  a  misconcep- 
tion on  their  part  as  to  the  diflSculties  in  making 
such  seeds  vegetate,  and  as  to  the  time  it  takes  for 
the  seedlings  to  grow  up  to  a  bearing  size. 

The  treatment  recommended  for  currant  seeds 
is  infallible  for  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  seed,  and, 
in  fact,  for  tree  and  shrubs  seeds  generally.  There 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  them  grow,  nor 
does  it  take  an  age,  as  many  would  think,  to  get 
the  seedlings  to  bear. 

Apples,  pears,  etc.,  want  at  least  six  years  before 
they  bear,  but  the  fruit  can  be  seen  in  four  years 
by  grafting  from  the  young  seedling  on  a  branch 
of  some  old  tree.  But  small  fruit,  such  as  goose- 
berries, currants,  raspberries,blackberries,  etc.,  will 
bear  on  their  own  root  the  third  year,  and  this 
class  of  fruit  is  particularly  inviting  to  raise  from 
the  seed. 

The  Lawton  blackberry,  the  cherry  currant,  the 
Falstafi'  raspberry,  are  very  fine  varieties  of  their 
kind,  but  who  can  say  they  cannot  be  further  im- 
proved ?  None  of  them  seem  so  far  removed  from 
the  common  kinds  as  the  Bartlett,  and  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  from  the  original  wild  pear  of  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  small  fruit  which  have, 
perhaps,  never  yet  been  experimented  upon  ;  for 
nstance,  the  cranberry,  whortleberry,  and  elder- 
berry. 

If  every  farmer's  boy  and  girl  would  raise  fruit 
trees  frcm  seed  every  year,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  millions  of  young  fruit  trees  would  show  their 
new  fruit.  What  a  chance  for  new  and  excellent 
varieties. 


For  "The Friend." 
ON  THE   DEATH  OF  AN  AGED  BELIEVER. 

Thy  rest  li.is  come  I 
Tbe  long  lile-diiy  for  thee  to  work  and  wait 
Witb  .all  its  service  ended,  to  tby  home 

Thou  passest  through  the  gate, 
To  join  the  ransomed  hosts  who  celebrate. 
The  sarinp:  mercy  which  has  led  them  on, 

Through  every  proving  scene  and  conflict  given, 
Guiding  and  strengthening,  till  the  crown  was  won, 

And  they  at  rest  in  heaven. 

Cherubs  and  seraphs  there  awaken  praise, 
With  love-saved  saints,  in  harmony  complete. 

Long  wanderers  in  earth  ways  ; 
And  the  sweet  infant  angels  of  few  days  ;' 
All  I  all  I  who  that  blest  country  ever  reach, 

A  countless,  glorious,  white-apparelled  throng, 
Breathe  sweetly  without  need  of  one  to  teach, 

The  holy,  heavenly  song. 

All  of  one  heart  I 
No  note  is  heard  the  harmony  to  break, 
No  one  to  tempt  astray,  or  lead  apart, 

Or  rent  or  schism  make. 
Those  who  of  heavenly  blessedness  partake, 
Are  of  one  spirit,  and  together  prove, 

Through  an  eternity  of  glad  increase, 
In  full  communion,  life  and  light  and  love, 

And  holiness  and  peace. 

Here  donbts  oft  toss. 
Those  who  desire  to  tread  Truth's  narrow  w.iy, 
Here  subtle  wanderers  from  the  holy  cross, 

May  lead  poor  souls  astray. 
Whilst  secret  guileful  snares  they  round  us  lay. 


Yea  !  though  we  turn  not  wilfully  aside. 
Oft  halting  in  our  weaknesses  we  go. 

And  were  not  Jesus  a  most  loving  guide, 
Our  ending  would  be  woe. 

No  briars  wound, 
In  that  sweet  country  where  the  lambs  in  white 
By  Christ  are  led  where  pastures  green  are  found, 

And  life-springs  sparkle  bright, 
And  pure  love-fruitage  ministers  delight. 
No  cares,  no  conflicts,  in  that  land  intrude, 

Naught  that  can  waken  grief,  or  tears  employ, 
Naught  but  must  harmonize  with  perfect  good. 

And  peace  without  alloy. 

All  who  are  there. 
The  cross  of  Christ  have  borne  on  earth  below, 
Of  tribulation  proved  an  ample  share; 

Have  tasted  the  full  flow. 
Of  agonizing  pain,  and  grief,  and  woe; 
All  in  deep  anguish. have  for  mercy  striven; 

Save  those  sweet  cherubs,  who  were  ushered  i 
Through  the  dear  Saviour's  gathering-love  to  heav 

Ere  tainted  here  by  sin. 

Though  sweet  the  song 
Of  those  who  gained  the  crown  without  the  race, 
Yet  sweeter,  holier,  breathes  it  from  the  throng, 

Who,  through  long  life,  can  trace. 
The  holy  potency  of  saving  grace. 
Which  gave  them  aid  in  every  hour  of  need. 

Strengthened  to  bear  the  trials  of  their  day, 
In  famine  fed  ;  in  gloom  gave  light  to  lead 

Through  life's  rough,  thorny  way. 

These  can  recount, 
Of  free-unbounded  mercy  ever  nigh. 
Which  washed  their  souls  in  that  o'erflowing  fount> 

Which  Jesus  doth  supply. 
To  fit  his  chosen  for  his  home  on  high  ; 
Where  they,  as  conquerors  over  Satan's  wiles, 

Pardoned  the  past,  fire-purged  from  present  taint  if 
Enter  where  Love  immortal  ever  smiles 

On  every  home-brought  saint.  N; 

Selected 
EXTRACT. 
Seldom  amid  the  strife  and  din 

Of  sublunary  things. 
Can  spirits  keep  the  watch  within, 

Or  plume  their  heavenward  wings. 
He  must  dwell  deep  indeed  whose  heart 
Can  thus  fulfil  true  wisdom's  part. 

Not  in  our  own  spontaneous  will 

Can  we  the  world  shut  out, 
Siiy  to  our  passions,  "  peace  be  still," 

Or  check  each  rising  doubt ; 
Alone,  by  prayer  'tis  slowly  won. 
In  the  world's  throng  too  rarely  done. 


How  needful  is  it  then  for  man 
From  things  of  time  to  steal; 

Those  of  eternity  to  scau. 
Their  magnitude  to  feel  ? 

The  first  are  transitory,  vain. 

The  last  forever  will  remain. 


The  Effects  of  Smoking.— The  remarkable 
search  made  by  M.  Bouisson,  upon  the  danger  ^. 
smoking  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Academ  u 
and  has   been   rewarded  with   high  praise.     I  J 
horrors  hitherto  unknown,  or  unacknowledged,  w 
which  smokers  are  threatened,  nay  more,  convicb 
by  31.  Bouisson,  are  sufitcient  upon  bare  anticiji  iii 
tion  to  ruin  the  revenue  and  the  pipe-makers  al  ^^ 
Cancer  in  the  mouth,  M.  Bouisson  declares  to  ht  ; 
grown  so  frequent  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  thai  j 
now  forms  one  of  tbe  most  dreaded  diseases  in  i  fj- 
hospitals,  and  at  Moutpelier,  where   M.  Bouiss 
resides,  the  operation  of  its  extraction  forms  i 
principal  practice  of  the  surgeons  there.    In  a  sh 
period  of  time,  from   1845  to   1859,  M.  Bouissji.. 
himself  performed  sixty-eight  operations  for  can. 
in  the  lips  at  the  Hospital  Saint  Eloi.    The  writ 
on  cancer  previous  to  our  day  mention  the  rare 
currence  of  the  disease  in  the  lips,  and  it  has  the  j- 
fore  become  evident  that  it  must  have  increa,'  ; 
of  late  years  in  proportion  with  tbe  smoking 
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|iacco.  M.  Bouisson  proves  this  fact  by  the  re- 
ive increase  in  the  French  duties  on  tobacco, 
lich,  in  1812,  brought  an  annual  amount  of 
snty-five  millions,  and  now  give  a  revenue  of 
b  hundred  and  thirty  millions ;  almost  that  at- 
ped  by  the  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  and  far 
pnd  that  rendered  by  those  on  sugar.  M.  Bouis- 
L  remarks,  justly  or  not,  that  "  this  figure,  ex- 
vagant  is  it  may  appear,  fades  into  insignificence 
'ore  that  attained  by  the  British  tax,  which,  ac- 
rding  to  Dr.  Seymour,  amounts  to  a  fabulous 

iThe  use  of  tobacco  rarely,  however,  produces 
[  cancer  in  youth.     Almost   all  Bouissou's   pa- 
fats  had  passed  the  age  of  forty.     In  individuals 
the  humbler  classes  who  smoke  short  pipes  and 
aeco  of  inferior  quality,  the  disease  is  more  fro- 
nt than  with  the  rich,  who  smoke  cigars  or  long 
es.     It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
ing  more  to  the  constant  application  of  heat  to 
lips  than  to  the  inhaling  of  the  nicotine,  that 
disease  is  generated.     With  the  Orientals,  who 
careful  to  maintain  the  coolness  of  the  mouth- 
ce  by  the  transmission   of  the  smoke  through 
id  water,  the  disease  is  unknown.    M.  Bonis- 
,  whose  earnestness  in  the  cause  does  him  the 
Qost  credit,   advises    a   general    crusade   to   bi 
ached  by  the  doctors  of  every  country  against 
use  of  tobacco,  as  being  the  only  means  of 
minating  the  habit ;  because,  although  the  most 
rful  sovereigns  have  been  powerless  to  prevent 
Ithough  Sultan  Amurath  threatened  in  vain 
cut  off  the  noses  of  those  who  smoked,  and 
ter  the  Great  vowed  direct  vengeance  against 
smokers,  and  even  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
re  been  hurled  against  them  in  vain,  there  is 
!  thing  which  mankind  holds   in  more   horror 
in  a  noseless  face,  or  even  an  excommunicated 
-and  that  is  an  untimely  death.     Let  young 
be  once  impressed  with  this  truth,  and  th( 
rt  of  Smoking,"  which  one  of  our  best  authors  has 
3ly  extolled  as  the  finest  of  all  the  fine  arts,  wil 
set  aside  and  forgotten. — London  Paper. 


not  able  to  go  much  abroad,  but  with  patience  and 
gnation  she  waited  until  her  change  came.  She 
often  expressed  her  willing  submission  to  the  Lord's 
will  and  disposal,  desiring  that  she  might  be  pre- 
served in  patience  to  the  end.  In  a  lamb-like 
frame  of  mind,  she  departed  this  life  the  28th  of 
the  Third  month,  17C4,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  her  age." 

MARY   PENNELL. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

BIOGRAPmCAL   SKETCHES 

Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  cuncerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelpli 
(Continued  from  page  1320 
CATHARINE   BALL, 

atharine  Lester,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Lester 
Leicester,  as  it  was  originally  spelled,  was  born 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1691 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
the  neighbourhood   of  Richland,  and  there  she 

arried  to  John  Ball,  and   settled   with   h: 

sband.     She   appears   to   have   profited   by  the 

•e  and  pious  instruction  of  her  concerned  parents, 

\  having  passed  through  the  necessary  baptisms 

the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  to  prepare  her  to 

eive  the  seal  of  adoption  into  the   household  of 

th,  she  was  again  and  again  dipped  therein,  to 

ify  her  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  to  which 

was  called  by  her  divine   Lord   and    Master 

gift  is  said  to  have   been   exercised   in  a  few 

rds,  yet  "  acceptable  and  edifying."     She  d 

appear  to  have   travelled    much,   her   service 

eipally  laying  in  Richland  meeting,  in  which 

about  forty  years  she  laboured  in  the  gospel  of 

rist,  to  build  them  up  in  our  most  holy  faith 

Her  memorial  says,  "  Being  of  an  innocent, 

snsive  life  and  conversation,  she  was  beloved  and 

eemod  by  her  friends  and  neighbours.     She  was 

eful  to  attend  our  religious  meetings,  when  health 

i  strength  permitted.     In  her  advanced  age,  she 

3  reduced  to  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  was 


Mary  Morgan  was  born  in  Radnorshire,  in 
Wales,  about  the  year  1678.  Her  parents  were 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  so  called,  and 
educated  her  in  conformity  to  its  tenets.  AVhen 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  accompanied  an 
older  sister  to  a  religious  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who,  "being  met  in  awful  silence,  with 
tears  dropping  down  the  cheeks  of  divers,"  a  deep 
impression  was  made  on  the  mind  of  the  young  girl, 
and  she  became  in  some  measure  convinced  of  the 
Truth.  One  of  her  sisters,  perhaps  this  one,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and, 
marrying  a  Friend  by  the  name  of  Griffith,  was 
the  mother  of  that  eminent  minister,  John  Griffith. 

When  about  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  ago,  Mary 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  she  fell  more 
among  Friends,  living  in  the  family  of  one.  Here 
experiencing  the  renewed  visitations  of  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit,  she  was  made  willing  to  come  under 
the  discipline  of  the  cross,  and  bear  her  testimony 
for  the  Truth,  by  joining  in  membership  with  its 
Friends.  According  to  her  own  account  in  after- 
life, she  very  closely  observed  the  conduct  of 
Friends,  and  it  was  of  that  character  as  to  confirm 
her  in  her  belief,  that  the  doctrines  they  held  were 
the  very  Truth.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  refer  to  this. 

On  the  88th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1703,  shi 
was  married  to  John  Pennell,  a  member  of  Con 
cord  Monthly  Meeting,  within  the  limits  of  which 
they  resided  for  many  years.  As  she  advanced 
age  and  religious  experience,  a  gift  in  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel  was  committed  to  her  trust.  She 
felt  the  awful  importance  of  the  engagement,  and 
for  several  years  under  a  weighty  exercise  in 
preparation  therefor,  before  she  appeared  publicly 
in  the  ministry.  Her  first  labours  in  this  line  wi 
about  the  year  1722.  As  she  abode  in  the  hui 
lity  of  the  Truth,  her  gift  was  increased,  and  she 
had,  her  friends  say,  "  a  refreshing,  edifying  testi 
mony."  She  was  much  beloved  at  home,  and  her 
labours  were  well  esteemed  there;  and,  in  travelling 
abroad,  she  was  often  led  to  minister  in  an  apt  and 
pertinent  manner  to  the  states  of  meetings  into 
which  she  had  been  dipped  in  sympathy.  Beside 
her  labours  within  the  limits  of  her  own  Monthly, 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  she  travelled 
abroad  in  the  service  of  Truth.  Her  fir=t  more 
extensive  visit  was  through  the  Eastern  Provinces 
About  the  year  1734,  she  was  set  at  liberty  to  visil 
Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  accom- 
panied by  Mary  Lewis,  afterwards  Walln.  On  this 
journey,  "  she  had  acceptable  service,  to  the  strength 
ening  some  tender  minds  in  the  way  and  work  o 
Truth."  John  Hunt,  an  English  Friend  in  the  mi- 
nistry, who  afterwards  settled  in  this  country,  and 
died  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  whilst  in  banisli- 
ment  at  Hopewell,  in  Virginia,  has  left  this  testi- 
mony concerning  her.  "  In  the  course  of  her  tra- 
vels in  England,  she  visited  Friends  at  Ip.-iwich,  in 
Suffolk,  and  had  good  and  acceptable  service  there 
among  a  number  of  young  persons,  who  were  newly 
convinced  of  the  Truth.  Her  conversation  was 
solid  and  instructive,  accompanied  with  sweetness 
of  spirit,  and  having  attained  to  a  con-iderablc 
growth  in  experimental  religion,  she  spoke  in  a 
feeling,  effectual  manner  to  our  inward  states.    At 


certain  time  giving  some  account  of  her  own  con- 
vincement,  she  said,  that  in  her  very  young  days, 
ho  was  a  watchful  observer  of  the  conduct  of 
Friends  at  markets  and  public  places,  that  she 
might  see  whether  in  their  dealings  they  kept  to 
the  principles  of  Truth,  of  which  she  was  con- 
vinced ;  and  seeing  that  their  words  were  few  and 
savoury,  their  countenances  and  behaviour  weighty, 

'  that  they  were  just  and  upright  in  their  com- 
merce amongst  men,  it  had  a  great  tendency  to 
confirm  and  establish  her  mind  in  the  Truth  she 
had  embraced." 

Some  time  after  her  return  from  England,  she 
ith  her  husband  removed  to  East  Cain,  and  be- 
came members  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
continued   very   exemplary  in   her  attendance   of 

etings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  lively  in 

•  religious  labours.  For  several  years  before  her 
death,  her  understanding  was  weakened  through 
age,  "  yet  she  was  preserved  much  in  the  innoceucy 
of  Truth,  having  a  love  and  regard  to  Friends,  and 
always  pleased  with  visits  from  them."  She  con- 
tinued in  this  comfortable  state  of  mind  until  her 
death,  which  took  place.  Fifth  month  10th,  1764, 
he  being  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Railroads  in  the  United  States — Interesting 
Statistics. — The  Capitalists'  Guide  and  Railway 
Annual,  by  F.  H.  Stow,  contains  some  interesting 
statistics,  concerning  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  the  following  is  condensed  : 

"  It  appears  that  in  nine  years,  or  from  1850 
to  1859,  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  7,355  to  27,944  miles  in  length. 
In  this  period,  the  increase  in  the  New  England 
States  amounted  to  62.74  per  cent.,  while  in 
eicht  of  the  Western  States  the  increase  was 
1,201.41  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  former 
gained  in  population  16.12  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  46.22.  The  total  cost  of  the  roads,  up  to 
1859,  amounted  to  §365,451,070,  of  which  largo 
sum  it  is  supposed  one  third  has  been  wasted  in 
construction ;  yet  by  their  influence  lands  have 
been  advanced  in  value,  and  the  speed  of  internal 
communication  greatly  augmented,  and  the  whole 
country  benefited.  There  are  at  this  time  28,000 
miles  of  finished  roads  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  16,000  miles  either  under  construction  or 
projected,  requiring  $400,000,000  for  their  com- 
pletion. It  is  estimated,  however,  that  many  years 
must  elapse  before  sufficient  capital  can  be  di- 
verted from  other  objects  to  carry  them  through. 
In  the  mean  time,  many  projected  in  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  to  other  roads  will  be  abandoned.  It  is 
calculated  that  20,000  miles  of  railway  are  suffi- 
cient to  do  all  the  business  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  8,000  miles  have  been  con- 
structed, in  part  in  rivalry  to  other  roads,  which 
have  proved  a  dead  loss  to  stockholders,  and  in 
the  main  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  bond- 
holders. The  average  cost  of  railways  per  mile 
has  been  836,328.  In  the  Middle  States,  §40,919  ; 
in  the  Southern  States,  822,906 ;  and  in  the 
Western  States,  $36,333. 

"  The  reason  assigned  for  the  cheapness  of  con- 
struction of  railroads  at  the  South  is,  that  they 
were  built  on  the  cash  plan.  Among  the  net 
earnings,  the  Panama  shows  the  largest  returns, 
being  $29,564  per  mile  ;  and  those  earning  the 
least,  or  nothing  to  stockholders,  were  found  in 
Maine,  Vermont,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, New  York,  &e.  The  list  of  dividend-paying 
roads  comprise  seventy-eight ;  among  which,  two 
pay  an  annual  dividend  of  12  per  cent.  ;  nine,  10 
per  cent. ;  two,  9  per  cent. ;  ten,  8  per  cent.  ;  six, 
7  per  cent. ;  thirty,  6  per  cent. ;   five,  5  per  cent. ; 
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one,  4  per  cent. ;  one,  2*  per  cent. ;  and  one,  2 
per  cent.  The  list  of  delinquent  companies  oi 
stock  or  bonds  amounts  to  thirty-three.  The  to- 
tal bonded  debts  of  the  American  railways,  all 
of  which  mature  between  1859  and  1874,  amount 
to  §411,199,702.  The  total  debts  of  the  States 
including  all  liabilities,  direct  and  indirect,  in- 
cluding loans  to  railroads  and  expenditures  for 
canal  and  banking  purposes,  amount,  according 
to  —  Stow's  statement,  to  about  §291,895,660. 
Many  of  the  liabilities  incurred,  however,  for 
canals,  railroads,  and  banks,  cannot  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  any  direct  charge  upon  the  people, 
as  they  in  most  cases  pay  their  iuterest  and  sink- 
ing funds  to  the  State,  and  in  some  cases  they 
yield  a  surplus  revenue  to  the  treasury.  New 
Jersey  has  no  direct  debt,  but  an  indirect  liability 
on  account  of  canals  and  railroad  bonds  of  some 
seven  millions,  which  forms  no  tax  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Connecticut,  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire,  have  no  debts  at  all,  neither 
direct  nor  indirect." 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

Matrimonial   Alliances. 

In  reflecting  ou  the  subject  of  matrimony,  as  a 
divine  ordinance,  requiring  divine  sanction  and 
direction  in  its  accomplishment,  my  heart  has 
often  been  made  sorrowful,  under  the  conviction 
that  the  importance  of  this  counsel,  in  the  matter, 
is,  too  generally,  either  lightly  considered  or  en- 
tirely disregarded ;  so  that  many  alliances  for  the 
tribulated  journey  of  life  are  entered  into  with  all 
the  uncertainty,  as  to  fitness,  of  a  game  of  chance, 
and  the  sad  discovery  of  the  want  of  an  adequate 
degree  of  harmony  in  disposition  and  sentiment 
is  made  sooner  or  later,  rendering  the  performance 
of  domestic  and  religious  duty  ofttimes  a  source 
of  contention  ;  and  consequently  depriving  connu- 
bial life  of  the  mutual  help  and  comfort,  it  was  in- 
tended to  bestow,  and  sometimes  rendering  it  a 
burden  almost  insupportable.  This  we  may  be- 
lieve is  the  too  frequent  consequence  of  an  unau- 
thorized and  uncongenial  matrimonial  alliance, 
entered  into  upon  mercenary  or  frivolous  grounds. 

How  often,  where  those  who  are  measurably 
convinced  of  the  principles  of  Friends,  connect 
themselves  with  persons  not  in  membership,  do  we 
find  a  continued  withering  of  the  feeling  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Society  and  its  principles,  of  which 
this  violation  of  our  christian  discipline  is  the  sor- 
rowful effect ;  and  how  seklom  do  we  observe  the 
contrary  of  this,  where  there  is  a  profession  of 
attachment  to  our  principles  on  the  part  of  those 
not  members,  seeking  an  alliance  in  marriage  with 
those  who  are,  that  it  amounts  to  anything  more 
than  a  mere  profession,  whereby  they  seek  to  attain 
the  desired  end  ;  which,  when  accomplished,  draws 
them  no  nearer  to  the  Society,  nor  makes  them 
more  willing  to  come  under  the  government  of  its 
self-denying  principles.  Is  not  the  solemn  act  of 
marriage  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  thus  trifled 
with  ?  Should  not  every  profession  and  every  rep- 
resentation, preliminary  to  and  connected  with  the 
consummation  of  this  important  change  iu  the  re- 
lations of  life,  be  marked  by  the  most  .scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  accompanied  with  the  fear  of 
offending  Him  who  can  either  bless  or  blast  it,  ac- 
cording to  our  attention,  or  disregard,  to  his  holy 
will  ?  Without  this,  we  may  believe  there  is  no 
security  for  happiness  in  it. 

In  reference  to  the  general  conduct  of  young 
men  in  this  matter,  Sarah  Grubb  thus  writes  to 
one  of  her  female  correspondents  :  "  I  doubt  not 
but  thou  hast  thought,  with  myself,  the  conduct  of 
tho  generality  of  young  men   to  bo  painful ;  for 


what  numbers  do  we  see  of  these,  who,  prompted 
by  the  irregularity  of  youthful  fervour,  suffer  their 
minds  to  be  entangled  with  every  fluttering  object 
of  vanity ;  little  considering  that  they  are  ex- 
posing themselves  to  innumerable  sorrows,  and  in- 
considerately and  rapidly  pursuing  an  ignus  fatuus 
which  will  lead  them  into  a  labyrinth  of  perplexi- 
ties. Oh  !  could  they,  instead  of  this,  centre  and 
retire  to  that  reverent  fear  in  themselves,  which 
would  prove  a  fountain  of  life,  preserving  from  the 
snares  of  death,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  inexhaustible  Fountain  would  not  only  turn 
their  feet  in  the  path  of  peace,  but  so  far  estab- 
lish their  goings  therein,  that  every  important  con- 
cern of  their  lives  would  be  favoured  with  divine  | 
direction ;  and  in  that  very  momentous  one  of 
marriage,  the  language  of  Truth  would  be  so  in- 
telligible, as  to  direct  them  to  the  right  object; 
and  then,  with  what  holy  confidence  might  they 
propose  those  connexions,  while  our  sex,  with  an 
humble,  awful  diffidence,  wait  also  for  counsel  from 
on  high,  and  to  feel  the  same  assurance  of  divine 
approbation  :  thus  all  would  be  consummated  to 
the  praise  of  Him  whose  favour  they  had  sought 
and  implored.  Much  do  I  wish  that  my  heart 
may  ever  be  favoured  to  possess  a  degree  of  this 
primitive  purity,  though  no  matrimonial  considera- 
tions require  it :  the  saying  of  the  apostle  often 
occurs  to  my  mind,  '  that  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things.'  " 

And  again,  at  another  time,  in  writing  to  an 
acquaintance  of  the  opposite  sex,  upon  this  serious 
and  momentous  subject,  she  says,  "  I  have  seen  in 
y  short  life,  so  much  fallacy  in  human  wisdom 
;spccting  matrimonial  connections,  and  so  much 
blessing  showered  upon  an  attention  to  simple, 
■laicorrupled  openings,  which  have  not  at  first  ap- 
peared most  plausible,  that  I  seem  to  have  no  faith 
left  in  any  direction  but  that  which  the  devoted 
heart  finds  to  make  for  peace.  In  concerns  of  this 
sort,  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  such  to  judge,  be- 
cause prepossessions  and  inclination  are  apt  to  in- 
fluence our  best  feelings.  Natural  affection  bears 
some  resemblance  to  sacred  impulses  ;  and  there- 
fore, methinks  that  this  seed,  though  ever  so  right, 
ust  die  in  the  ground  before  it  be  quickened,  and 
sanctified.  In  short,  there  are  few  openings,  for 
our  and  the  general  good,  which  have  not  to  pass 
through  this  temporary  death,  few  gifts  but  what 
are  designed  to  be  buried  in  baptism  ;  and  I  wish 
thee,  if  ever  thou  possess  a  female  companion,  to 
obtain  her  as  the  fruit  of  the  new  creation ;  so 
that  thou  mayst  reap  those  spiritual  advantages 
which  those  enjoy,  who,  through  the  effectual 
working  of  the  grace  of  God,  drink  together  into 
one  Spirit,  whether  in  suffering  or  rejoicing  ;  for 
ithout  this  experience,  Zion's  travellers  mu.-t  find 
ich  connections  to  be  secretly  burdensome  and 
msipid." 

If  parents  amongst  us  are  not  prepared  to  see 
an  utter  change  in  their  family  relations  and  in 
the  religious  views  and  observances  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  let  them  be  on  their  guard 
against  encouraging  or  conniving  at  the  familiar 
association  of  their  children  with  those  who  are 
not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  our 
profession,  and  willing  to  uphold  them  practically, 
within  our  Society  ;  whose  mission  is,  as  it  ever 
has  been,  to  promote  unity,  harmony  and  peace, 
not  only  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  but  also 
in  families  and  in  every  relation  of  life.  The  door 
lias  been  set  open  by  many,  for  outgoings  in  mar- 
riage, which  tend  to  mar  the  pence  of  families,  and 
produce  weakness  in  the  church  ;  leading  away 
from  the  Truth  and  the  support  of  its  testimonies; 
whereby  we  were  designed  to  become  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works,  disentangled  from 


all  corrupting  alliances,  or  associations.     "  Be  ; 
not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers." 

Popery  in  Lower  Canada. — The  Roman  C 
tholics  in  Lower  Canada  are,  says  the  Torori 
Echo,  very  numerous,  and  they  are  increasi:  J 
rapidly  in  number  and  influence.  By  last  censi 
in  1851,  they  numbered  890,261,  and  Protestai 
and  others  only  143,395.  Large  churches  ha 
been  lately,  or  are  being,  erected  in  every  to? 
and  city.  Although  in  Montreal  there  is  t 
gigantic  cathedral,  St.  Patrick's  (another  ve 
large  church),  and  six  others,  yet  a  church  is  abo 
to  be  built  which  will  greatly  outdo  all  the  othe 
in  size  and  splendor ;  being  an  imitation  of  t 
great  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  There  is  no  lack 
money,  as  the  Romanists  must  give  to  their  Chui 
whether  they  are  willing  or  not ;  besides,  the  pi 
perty  belonging  to  them  in  Lower  Canada  is  of  " 
mense  value.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  on  whl 
Montreal  is  built  belongs,  or  did  belong  to  them 

Numerous  are  their  nunneries  and  monkeries 
Montreal  and  Quebec.     The  streets  swarm   wiit,;; 
the  members  of  these  religious  institutions.     T 
meet  them  on  steamboats,  railway  cars,  and  i 
where,  so  as  to  lead  one  to  imagine  himself  to 
Rome.     They  are  silently  making  rapid  progre: 
As  an  instance,  one  of  their  nunneries  in  Montrf 
contained,  two  years  ago,  60  inmates,  now  it  h  y 
over  300  !     The  number  of  children   under  t 
care  of  the  sisters  and  brothers  is  startling,  t 
latter  having  5000  !     ...     The  Protestants 
Upper  Canada  even,  although  united  with  those  \ 
Lower,  are  scarcely  able  to  defeat  the  demands 
Popery  in  our  united  legislature.     It  will  be  l 
membered  that  in  tho  Lower  House  last  sessi< 
the  Papal  influence  was  brought  to  bear  to  ma 
death-bed  bequests  valid,  and  was  successful,  \ 
was   defeated  in  the  Legislative  Council :   wb 
Protestants  sought  to  give  to  those  employed 
railways,  canals,  and  in  post  offices  the  Sabbi  , 
as  a  day  of  rest,  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  reg8 
such  more  as  a  day  of  amusement,  would  not  all 
it;    and  when  a  Protestant  applied  for  a  divor 
for  which  his  guilty  wife  also  desired,  because  I 
Romish  Church  does  not  approve  of  divorces, 
the  religious  fervour  of  the  Papist  members  ? 
aroused,  and  only  one  vote  prevented  their  be, 
successful  in  refusing  to  a  Protestant  what  the  Is 
of  God  and  man  allow  him. 
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itrain  them  to  drop  the  weapons  of  war  from 

r  unnerTed  hands  in   the  day  of  battle.     Be 

I  present,  O  God  of  wisdom,  and  direct  the 
sels  of  this  honourable  assembly  ;  enable  them 
ttle  things  on  the  best  and  surest  foundation, 
the  scene  of  blood  may  be  speedily  closed, 
order,  harmony  and  peace  may  be  effectually 

ored  ;  and  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety 
ail  and  flourish  amongst  thy  people.  F 
3  the  health  of  their  bodies  and  the  vigour  of 
■  minds  ;  shower  down  on  them,  and  the  mil 
;  they  here  represent,  such  temporal  blessing: 
lou  seest  expedient  for  them  in  this  world,  and 

ivn  them  with  everlasting  glory  in  the  world  to 
All  these  we   ask  thee   in  the  name,  and 

jugh  the  merits  of  Jesus  Chribt,  thy  Son,  our 

iour.     Amen." 

Singular   RestitutiMH. — The    Lyons   journals 

e  the  following  :   "  M.  L ,  a  wealthy  mer 

nt  at  Lyons,  France,  lost  about  three  years  age 
ocket-book  containing  three  thousand  francs, 
though  he  offered  a  liberal  reward  for  its 
ition  he  could  not  hoar  anything  about  it.     He 
forgot  the  matter,  but  three  days  ago  he  re- 
d  a  box  containing  8450  francs,  in  notes  and 
J,  and  this  letter: — 'Sir — It  was  I  who  three 
rs  ago  found  your  pocket-book.     I  was  then 
fellow,  in   search,  like   Jerome  Paturot,  of 
ial  position.     I  at  first  thought  of  giving  it  up 
you  ;  but  I  reflected  that  the  money  would  not 
ke  you  richer  than  you  are,  whilst  it  might  en- 
iie  to  prosper  in  life.     And   so  I  capitulated 
my  conscience.     But  I  promised  myself  to 
ay  you  in  the  event  of  God  crowning  my  efforts 
access.     This  is  what   I  now  do.     Here  is 
ir  money,  and  the  interest  it  would  have  pro- 
sed you  if  invested.     I  am  now  tolerably  well 
laving  prospered  in  business.     I  am  married 
have   a  child  six  months  old.     I  have  given 
ir  christian  name  to  the  little  fellow,  for  though 
have  unwittingly  been  my  benefactor,  I  do  not 
less  feel  indebted  to  you,  and  I  bless  your 
ne  every  day  !'  " 

3ow  some  farmers  labour  and  toil  with  a  view 
remunerative  crop,  and  yet  how  do  they  neglect 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after 
ar,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  barren  soil  of 
ir  own  hearts,  which,  without  equal  cultivation, 
,1  never  bring  forth  that  crop  of  good  fruits 
lich  maketh  truly  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow. 

Few  persons  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  prefer 
isure  which  is  useful  to  them,  to  praise  which 
jeives  them. 
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We  have  been  interested  in  some  remarks  made 
Dr.  M'Neile,  as  reported  in  "  The  Liverpool 
eekly  Mercury,"  of  the  19th  of  the  Eleventh 
)nth  last.  They  were  called  forth  at  the  annual 
jicting  of  "  The  Sunday  School  Institute"  in 
verpool,  over  which  meeting  the  Doctor  pre- 
led  as  chairman.  He  is  widely  known  as  a 
bacher  and  writer,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation; 
t  whether  attached  to  the  ''established  church" 
not,  we  are  not  informed.  There  are  several 
pressious  made  use  of  in  the  extracts  that  we 
esent  to  our  readers,  which,  of  course,  we  do 
't  unite  with,  but  the  sentiments  relative  to  the 
uses  that  justify  "Sunday  Schools,"  are,  we 
ink,  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  religious  Society 
the  present  day,  and  deserving  the  serious  at- 


tention of  those  among  us,  who  appear  to  think, 
that  "  First-day  Schools"  for  instructing  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  christian  religion  are  a  very  commendable,  if 
not  a  necessary  institution. 

Where  such  schools  are  devoted  to  teaching  the 
poor  and  neglected  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians,  worn  down  with  toil,  or  ignorant  and 
degraded,  do  not,  and  cannot  train  them  in  any 
thing  better  than  their  own  disbelief  and  low 
habits,  these  seminaries  may  be  real  blessings  to 
the  scholars  attending  them.  But  for  the  resort 
and  training  of  the  children  of  Friends,  who,  al- 
most universally,  have  placed  within  their  reach 
the  means  of  domestic  comfort;  have  received 
competent  religious  and  literary  education ;  and 
whose  parental  affection,  wc  would  fain  believe,  is 
as  strong  as  that  of  any  others,  their  institution 
and  support  are,  wc  think,  unmistakable  evidence 
that  great  declension  has  overtaken  us  as  a  people. 
Were  the  parents  among  us  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
important  and  interesting  character  of  the  duty 
devolving  upon  them,  as  delegated  shepherds  of 
the  lambs  committed  to  their  charge,  or  did  they 
duly  estimate  the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
their  offspring,  and  the  necessity  for  a  portion  of 
divine  wisdom  and  strength  to  guide  their  inexpe- 
rienced feet,  they  would  be  far  from  allowing  others 
thus  to  assume  the  training  of  their  children  in 
sacred  things,  nor  seek,  by  sending  them  to  Firsl- 
day  schools,  to  escape  from  the  great  responsibility 
resting  upon  them. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  for  want  of  that  deep  reli- 
gious concern,  which  led  our  fathers — who  had 
bought  the  truth,  and  paid  the  price  of  it — to  ad- 
vise parents  to  seek  after  a  right  qualification,  to 
collect  their  children  and  families,  in  order  for  re- 
ligious retirement,  and  solidly  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  •'  especially 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in 
such  places  where  meetings  for  public  worship  are 
not  held  at  that  time  ;"  and  who  practised  them- 
selves what  they  counselled  for  others,  that  these 
First-day  schools  for  Friends'  children  have  had 
their  mushroom  growth  in  so  many  places  within 
the  Society. 

"  The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  religion  pro- 
fessed in  this  country  were  practically  eflScient 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  population ;  if  parental 
authority  were  duly  exercised  ;  if  parental  au- 
thority were  deeply  felt  and  parental  duty  con- 
scientiously discharged  ;  if  every  man  felt  that 
when  he  became  a  husband  and  a  father  he  had 
no  right  to  ignore  the  existence  of  his  own  offspring 
in  mind  any  more  than  in  body,  and  to  turn  over 
the  instruction  of  them  to  strangers ;  if  thereupon 
every  working  man,  thankful  for  the  rest  of  the 
holy  Sabbath,  would  devote  the  hours  of  that  sacred 
day  to  making  acquaintance  even  with  his  own 
children,  to  cultivating  their  affections,  to  training 
their  characters,  and  if  he  would  take  as  his  com- 
panions to  the  house  of  God  those  of  his  children 
who  were  at  age  to  join  in  public  worship- — if  this 
were  done  truly  and  universally  throughout  the 
kingdom,  then  all  the  children  would  be  in  their 
own  homes  on  Sunday,  under  the  guardianship 
which  nature  provides,  and  which  the  God  of 
nature  sanctioned  and  commanded  in  his  holy 
law ;  and  then  our  Sunday  schools  would  be  ipso 
facto  depopulated.  This  would  be  a  grand  social 
improvemeut — ("  hear,  hear,"  and  applause) — but, 
alas,  we  were  far,  far  from  this.  Sunday  schools 
were  a  painful  necessity.  They  were  a  living  wit- 
ness against  the  carelessness — not  to  say  more — of 
the  parents  in  this  kingdom.  But  however  neces- 
sary in  our  present  circumstances  such  an  instruc- 
tion might  be,  and   however  deeply  and  gratefully 


indebted  they  were,  and  as  they  ought  to  be,  to 
Sunday  school  teachers,  still  let  them  bear  in  mind 
that  Sabbath  schools  were  no  part  of  our  direct 
Christianity.  They  were  remedies  for  the  want  of 
Christianity  in  the  kingdom.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where 
was  our  Christianity  found  but  in  the  Bible,  and 
where,  but  by  very  remote  inference,  was  there 
any  passage  in  the  Bible  that  could  be  construed 
into  a  eommaud  to  have  Sunday  schools?  The 
command  to  bring  up  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  was  not  addressed  to  Sun- 
day school  teachers;  it  was  addressed  to  parents. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  them  bear  this  in  mind.  His 
object  in  saying  this  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  part  and  really  religious  portion  of 
our  working  people — for  he  was  thaukfiil  to  say 
there  was  such  a  portion,  and  he  trusted  and  be- 
lieved it  was  a  portion  that  was  becoming  larger 
and  larger  every  year — (hear) — his  object,  he  said, 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  that  portion  of  the 
working  people  to  the  duty  of  attending  to  their 
own  children  on  the  Sunday.  Why  should  a  Chris- 
tian man  send  his  children  to  school  on  the  Sunday 
morning  'i  Why  should  a  Christian  father  send 
his  children  to  join  a  multitude  of  children  who 
had  no  Christian  fathers  ?  Why  should  the  clergy 
encourage  them  to  do  so  ?  Why  should  they  pride 
themselves  on  the  number  of  children  in  our  Sun- 
day schools?  They  were  a  witness  to  the  wide 
extent  of  the  anti-Christian  disease  so  deeply  seated 
in  the  population.  He  ventured  to  say  to  any 
Christian  man — any  labouring  man — '  My  good 
friend,  do  not  send  your  children  to  the  Sunday 
school ;  keep  them  at  home ;  talk  to  them.  They 
are  behoven  to  Sunday  schools  for  teaching.  They 
go  to  school  every  day  of  the  week.  Of  teaching, 
simply  as  teaching,  they  have  enough.  Head  the 
Bible  to  them.  Show  them  a  good  example.  Take 
your  boy  on  your  knees,  or  between  your  knees, 
and  talk  to  him  affectionately,  and  win  his  heart.' 
(Applause.)  By  adopting  this  course  their  children 
would  derive  ten  times  as  much  good  as  from  the 
best  Sunday  school  teachers  in  Liverpool,  and  he 
did  not  think  there  were  better  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  the  world  than  in  Liverpool.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  let  everything  be  put  in  its  proper 
place ;  and  he  again  stated  that  Sunday  schools 
were  a  witness  to  the  irreligion  of  the  parents — 
(hear,  hear) — and  while  parents  were  idle,  and 
slovenly,  and  lazy  on  Sunday  mornings — while 
they  were  setting  an  evil  example  instead  of  a  good 
one  to  their  children — while  instead  of  getting  up 
early  on  Sunday  morning  and  making  their  habi- 
tations clean  and  comfortable — whiFe  they  loitered 
in  their  beds,  and  then  knocked  about  half-dressed 
till  the  middle  of  that  sacred  day — so  long  as  they 
had  parents  of  that  description  they  opened  Sun- 
day schools  as  refuges  for  the  destitute.  Sunday 
schools  were  refuges  for  the  destitute,  and  he  would 
say  to  Christian  parents,  'In  the  name  of  God, 
keep  your  children  at  home  instead  of  sending 
them  to  Sunday  schools,  to  be  put  in  a  gallery 
with  a  schoolmaster  to  look  after  them.'"  (Ap- 
plause.) 

As  regards  those  who  engage  as  teachers  in  the 
First-day  schools  among  Friends,  and  thus  volun- 
tarily assume  the  responsibility  of  directing  the 
immature  minds  of  other  people's  children,  in  those 
things  that  most  deeply  affect  their  eternal  inter- 
ests ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  tempt  or  en- 
courage parents  to  become  careless  or  indifferent  to 
the  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  incumbent  on 
them,  we  doubt  not  they  are  often  actuated  by 
disinterested  motives,  and  engage  in  the  work  with 
a  desire  to  do  good.  But  it  cannot  be  concealed 
from  ordinary  observation,  that  there  are  not  a 
few    among   them,  who,  if   duly  estimating   the 
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practical  importance  of  the  precept,  "  Know  thy- 
self," would  find  themselves  recalled  from  this 
remote  and  gratuitously  assumed  responsibility,  to 
have  their  attention  more  steadily  and  earnestly 
fixed  upon  an  immortal  spirit  nearer  home,  with 
which  it  is  their  highest  interest,  as  well  as  their 
unavoidable  duty  to  become  acquainted,  as  made 
known  to  them  by  the  light  of  Divine  Grace,  and 
to  have  it  somewhat  more  enlightened  by  lessons 
humbly  learned  in  the  School  of  Christ,  before  as- 
suminn-  to  be  guides  to  others.  But  there  are  too 
many  of  us,  who  are  willing  to  study  anything  but 
ourselves,  and  to  teach  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  force  of  a  truly  christian  example. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Edrope. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo, 
The  Congress  of  European  Powers  was  expected  to 
meet  about  the  20th.  It  is  stated  that  the  belligerent 
powers  will  only  be  represented  at  the  Congress  by  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  remaining  powers 
are  to  send  Plenipotentiaries.  Count  Cavour  is  to  re- 
present Sardinia. 

The  English  Cabinet  was  holding  frequent  councils 
A  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th,  and  another  on  th( 
following  day.  It  is  supposed  that  the  arrogance  of  th( 
Pope  in  claiming  the  precedence  of  his  Representativi 
in  the  Congress  over  all  the  other  Powers,  was  one  o 
the  subjects  under  consideration.  The  gold  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Royal  Charter,  amounted  to 
£275,000.  Renewed  efforts  were  being  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  London  Journals  all  disdain: 
opposition  to  it  on  political  grounds,  but  ridicule  it: 
feasibility  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  The  ship  Nor- 
folk had  arrived  from  Melbourne,  with  £2T2,000  in  gold 
The  directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  had  borrowed  £40,- 
000  for  six  months  on  mortgage  of  the  vessel,  at  7  J  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  money  is  wanted  to  finish  an 
equip  the  vessel  for  sea. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  showed  a  declining  ten- 
dency. Sales  ofthe  week,  62,000  bales.  The  market  for 
breadstuff's  was  dull;  red  wheat,  9s.  Srf.  a  9s.  lOd.;  white, 
9«.  6d.  a  lis.  6d.  Corn  has  advanced,  and  is  in  better 
demand.  The  supply  of  money  was  abundant  in  the 
London  market.     Consols,  95|. 

The  weather  in  Paris  had  been  intensely  cold.  The 
railway  traffic  was  impeded  by  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  the  uncle  of  the  French  Emperor, 
•  was  alarmingly  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  stated  that  the  port  of  Adool  in  the  Red  Sea  has 
been  ceded  to  France,  and  the  Porte  has  granted  per- 
mission for  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  on 
the  Island  of  Massorah,  to  be  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  France.  The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  an  article 
explaining  the  law  of  the  Press,  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  wljich,  it  says,  have  been  proved  by  eight  years' 
experience.  The  Paris  Bourse  had  been  animated  and 
firm;  but  on  the  IGth  there  was  a  slight  relapse 
a  rumor  that  the  Congress  was  postponed  till  the  20th 
or  23d  of  this  month. 

The  Spanish  elipedition  to  Morocco  was  reinforced  oi 
the  13th  by  four  thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousanc 
cavalry.  The  Moors  are  reported  to  have  lost  five  thou 
sand  men  already  in  their  combats  with  the  Spaniards 
Cholera  prevailed  at  Tetuan.  The  Spanish  government 
was  about  to  borrow  $5,000,000  from  the  Bank 
deposit  of  securities. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Loiuion   (ilnlit 
information  that  ihe  Em[)eror  of  Austria  .  unii  n 
abdicating  his  throne.    He  says  the  ArchiliK  Im--  ,~ 
the  head  ofthe  House  of  Hupsburg,  is  thu  autlm 
the  scheme.     It  was  apprehended  that  there  woul 
be  an  outbreak  in  Hungary.     A  letter  from  Pesth  says : 
"  The  die  is  cast.     The  government  is  resolved  to  adopt 
a  vigorous  policy  towards  Hungary,  instead  of  redress- 
ing her  manifold  grievances."     One  hundred  and  eighty 
Protestant  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  been  cast  into 
prison,  or  cited  before  the  magistrates,  for  having  taken 
part  in  the  assemblies,  which  protested  against  the  Im- 
perial Patent  recently  issued.    In  Hungary,  political  and 
religious  agitations  go  hand  in  hand. 

Advices  from  Constantinople  say,  that  the  Porte  was 
deliberating  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  before  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  the  demand 
ofthe  French  Ambassador  for  a  firman  authorizing  the 
canal,  had  been  supported  by  the  Ministers  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia  and  Sardinia. 

United   States. — Congress. — The  National   Legitla- 


still  exhibits  a  state  of  pitiable  weakness  ;  it  ap- 
pears for  the  present  to  be  paralyzed  by  sectional  and 
;iny  strife.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  still 
without  a  Speaker. 

The  Presidents  Message  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
nd  read  in  that  body  on  the  27th  ult.,  having  been  re- 
xined  until  that  time  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
3  organize.  Of  the  African  slave  trade  the  President 
says,  "  after  a  most  careful  and  rigorous  examination  of 
ts  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  slaves  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States,  except  the  cargo 
by  the  Wanderer,  numbering  between  three  and  four 
hundred."  The  evils  of  this  trade  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  attempted  opening  of  it  deprecated  and  condemned. 
A  treaty  with  Nicaragua  has  been  ratified  by  that  go- 
vernment, and  will  be  laid  before  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The 
P.acific  Railroad  is  recommended,  and  reasons  given  why 
it  should  be  made  as  a  measure  of  public  policy.  The 
acquisition  of  Cuba  by  purchase  is  again  strongly  urged. 
The  most  objectionable  portion  of  the  mess.age  is,  that 
which  relates  to  Mexican  afl'airs.  The  President  renews 
the  recommendation  that  authority  should  be  given  him 
to  establish  military  posts  across  the  Mexican  line  in 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  as  a  protection  to  Americans 
and  Mexicans  against  hostile  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
He  also  advises  an  armed  occupation  of  Mexico,  in  order 
to  restore  tranquillity,  and  uphold  the  power  of  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  the  head  of  the  "  Constitutional"  or  "  Li- 
beral government!  The  President  laments  the  existing 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sectional  excite- 
ment to  which  it  has  given  rise,  will  subside  and  even- 
tually die  out,  to  be  succeeded  by  other  and  less  threat- 
ening controversies.  He  again  recommends  an  appro- 
priation "  to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  among  the  claimants  in  the 
Amistad  case." 

The  Treasury.— Th^  receipts  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
from  all  sources,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  mo, 
30th  last,  including  loans  and  issues  of  Treasury  notes, 
were  §81,692,471,  which  sum  with  the  balance  of  §6,- 
)8,316,  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
ade  the  sum  of  §88,090,787.     The  public  expenditures 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  §83,751,514,  leav- 
_  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  §4,339,273, 
The  amount  paid  for  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes, 
and  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,   was  §17,405,285  ; 
for  all  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  §66,346,229. 
Posl-office. — The  expenditures  ofthe  Department,  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  payments  for  mail 
ice  specially  provided  for  by  Congress,  out  of  the 
general  treasury,  amounted  to  §14,964,493,  and  its  re- 
ceipts to  only  $7,968,484,  showing  a   deficiency  to  be 
supplied  from  the  treasury  of  §6,996,009. 

Philadelphia.— 'HoTi&Wty  last  week,  188.  During  the 
St  year,  the  sales  at  the  drove-yards,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  ward,  were  as  follows  :  Beeves,  87,555  ;  sheep, 
272,168;  hogs,  115,226;  cows,  11,153.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  last  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  32.8.  The  high- 
of  the  thermometer  was  71,  and  the  lowest  10  deg. 
The  amount  of  rain  for  the  month  was  3J  inches,  mak- 
ing a  total  for  the  year  of  58.12  inches,' which  is  the 
greatest  amount  known  to  have  fallen  at  Philadelphia, 
in  a  year.  The  least  quantity  was,  in  1825,  29j  inches  ; 
the  average  for  twenty-two  years  is  44J^  inches.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  1859  was  51.2,  which  is 
one  degree  higher  than  the  average  of  the  preceding 
thirty-five  years.  The  warmest  day  of  the  year  was  the 
13th  of  Seventh  month,  the  mean  temperature  of  which 
was  86  degrees ;  the  coldest  was  the  loth  of  First  month 
the  mean  of  which  was  2  degrees. 

Arkansas. — All  free  coloured  persons  found  in  this 
State  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  the  present  month,  are 
to  be  sold  into  slavery.  The  papers  of  the  State  have 
published  the  act  so  as  to  give  notice  to  that  class  of 
persons. 

Texas.— 'the  weather  was  severely  cold  in  Texas  abou 
the  mildle  of  last  month.  It  was  experienced  in  all  parts 
ofthe  State,  and  in  some  places,  cattle,  sheep  and  other 
domestic  animals  perished  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
Indianola  Courier  says,  '•  During  the  recent  '  cold  snap,' 
thousands  of  fish  inMatagordia  bay  and  adjacent  wa- 
ters were  chilled  to  death.  Many  floated  ashore,  but 
the  larger  number  drifted  with  the  current  into  the 
gulf." 

Morlalih/  of  Philadelphia.-Danng  the  year  1859,  the 
whole  number  of  interments  in  this  city  was  9715;  of 
adults.  4319;  of  children,  5396.  The  number  of  deaths 
of  children  under  one  year  was  2961  ;  of  adults  over 
eighty,  219.  The  death's  by  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
numbered   150U.     In  1858,  the  total  number  of  deaths 


was  10,644,  and  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  co 
sumption  was  1620.  The  deaths  in  1858  were  great 
by  929,  than  during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  t 
increase  in  population. 

Steamboat  Disasters. — The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Democr 
gives  the  losses  for  1859,  as  follows  :  Steamboats  sui 
n  the  Western  rivers,  62  ;  burnt,  26  ;  exploded,  6  ;  liv 
lost  by  steamboat  disasters,  396  ;  estimated  loss  of  pi 
perty,  §2,333,000. 

Fire  in  J^ew  Tork. — On  the  29th  ult.,  a  fire  broke  c 
Boekman  street,  which  was  not  arrested  until  a  nui 
her  of  large  buildings  were  destroyed.     Estimated  los 
§800,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jas.  Austin,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  E.  A.  Ea 

a,  Jos.  B.  Swain,  A.  Barney,  Ed.  Mitchell,  Benj.  Gar 

r,  and  Eliz.   F.   Gardner,  §2  each,  vol.  33  ;  from 

Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,   for  M;  Warrington,  Edwd.   Bonsa 

Senr.,  Isaac  Bonsall,  Daniel  Stratton,  and  Daniel  Pan 

§2  each,  vol.  32,  for  David  Fawcett,  §4,  vols.  32  and; 

H.  Gambell,  §4,  vols.  32  and  33,  John  French,  $4,  vo 

31  and  32;  from  Thomas  S.  Cobb,  Mich.,  §4,  vols. 

and  33. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintei 
the  Boarding-School  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  at  Ar. 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day  nej 
the  10th  inst.,  at  twelve  o'clock,  M. 

First  mo.  4th,  1860.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

The  Western  Soup-Bouse,  situated  at  the  south-e£ 
corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Sansom  (late  George)  s 
is  now  open  for  the  delivery  of  soup  and  bread.     Dot 
tions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  either  of  the  folio 
ing  persons : 

George  Vaux,  Treasurer,  No.  46  North  Seventeen  k 
street,   1715  Arch  street;  Samuel  L.  Bailt,  Secretai 
No.  920  Chestnut  street;  William  U.  Ditzler,  N.  E.  c. 
Twelfth  and  Filbert  streets. 

SOUP-HOUSE. 
The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city 
soup,  having  opened  their  house,  Griscom  street. 
Green's  Court,  between  Fourth   and  Fifth,  and  Spri 
and  Pine  streets,  respectfully  solicit  contributions  in 
of  this  charity.     Donations  will  be  gratefully  recei 
by  the  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Foui 
street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 

WANTED. 
A  young  Friend,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  retail 
business.     Inquire  at  No.  304  Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ibis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  C 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Ja: 
Eulen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

NOTICE. 
A  Suitable  Friend  and   his  Wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  at  West-Town  ou 
1st  ofthe  Fourth  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made  t 
Charles  Downing,  Downingtown  P.  O. 
Aaron-  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  0. 
Joshua  Pusev,  Londongrove  P.  O. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Eleventh  mo.  17lh,  1859. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carrj 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indiaas. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  C« 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 

PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pcnasylvauia  Baul 
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[umility  is  one  of  the  loveliest  traits  in  the 
stian  character.  It  is  that  grace  which  not 
T  leads  to  "  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves, 
onour  preferring  one  another;"  but  however 

may  have  been  favoured  in  fulfilling  the  ser- 

of  their  divine  Master,  it  raises  in  the  mind, 
er  a  sense  of  self-abasement,  the  acknowledg- 
it,  "  We  are  unprofitable  servants — we  have 
e  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  do."  Per- 
there  is  no  other  soil  in  which  the  true 
liness  more  eminently  flourishes  or  is  so  fully 
eloped.  Without  it  there  can  be  little  or  no 
Iwth  in  holiness.  Self — the  great  I,  is  one  of 
enemies  most  diflBcult  to  subdue ;  perhaps  the 

that  is  fully  conquered.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
t  the  arch-enemy  of  man  works  so  successfully, 

under  such  plausible  guises,  upon  the  idea  of 
,  and  makes  it  the  means  of  introducing  and 
rishing  pride,  even  under  the  specious  pretest 
religion.  Of  all  descriptions  of  this  hateful 
!,  spiritual  pride  is  perhaps  the  most  offensive, 
I  one  against  which  a  most  vigilant  and  constant 
ch  should  bo  maintained. 

tVhethcr  the  highly  favoured  meeting  at  Maple- 
k,  and  the  attentions  he  received  there,  raised 
r  feeling  of  self-complacency   and  sufficiency  in 

mind  of  our  author,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to 
ermine.  The  deep  plunges  he  soon  after  under- 
at,  seem  to  indicate  at  least  that  there  was  a  ne- 
sity  for  further  self  reduction,  and  appear  to  have 

n  blest  to  him  by  that  compassionate  and  loving 
ther,  who  doth  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  his 
Idren.  Painful  as  such  baptisms  are,  and  humi- 
ing  to  that  unsanctified  feeling  which  trusts  to  its 
n  sufficiency,  where  they  are  meekly  and  pa- 
Qtly  endured  they  tend  to  purify  the  heart,  and 

nlarge  its  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  work 
salvation.     The  narrative  proceeds,  viz 
"  I  went  to  Swannington  in  Leicestershire ;  there 
'  s  a  fine  body  of  Friends,  aud  I  had  not  sat  Ion 
fore  I  felt,  as  I  thought,  as  good  an  authority  to 
2ach  as  ever,  and  stood  up,  not  doubting  an  open, 


darkened.  I  sat  down  under  a  great  cloud,  to 
think  what  I  should  do,  appealing  to  God,  that  I 
had  no  ill  design,  but  much  otherwise,  and  in  .secret 
earnestly  desiring  help  ;  and   immediately  it  was 

"d  in  me,  as  though  a  voice  had  spoken  intelli- 
gibly, '  Thou  runs,  and  God  has  not  sent  thee  ; 
thou  speaks  but  God  doth  not  speak  by  thee; 
therefore  thou  shalt  not  profit  the  people.'  It  may 
be  thought  if  I  was  bad  before,  I  was  much  worse 
now.  I  was  under  the  very  hour  and  power  of 
death  and  darkness,  being  at  my  wits  end  what  to 
do  ;  and  under  this  great  temptation  divers  ways 
presented.  Thus  for  a  time  I  was  bewildered,  not 
seeing  where  I  was;  but  since,  it  plainly  appeared 
I  was  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  antichrist. 
Begging  heartily  for  help,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
prayed  with  such  fervency,  that  there  were  but  few 
under  the  roof  who  were  not  melted  into  tears,  and 
it  was  such  a  time  as  I  never  had  before  or  since 
in  prayer,  as  I  remember  ;  and  thus  that  meeting 
ended.  Next  I  went  to  a  town  called  Hinckley, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Friends 
and  other  people.  I  was  extremely  low  and  poor, 
but  had  a  comfortable  meeting,  which  much  healed 
me,  and  set  me  to  rights  again. 

"  I  visited  Leicestershire  pretty  generally,  and  a 
woman  of  some  account  was  convinced,  and  was 
with  me  at  sundry  meetings,  and  was  exceedingly 
tender  and  loving,  being  thoroughly  reached  and 
satisfied.  When  we  parted,  she  was  so  open-hearted 
that  I  was  called  aside  by  her,  and  after  having 
said  something  to  me  about  her  inward  condition, 
she  offered  me  some  pieces  of  gold,  which  I  told  her 
I  durst  not  touch.  She  very  courteously,  and  with 
a  becoming,  genteel  mien,  told  me  she  was  both 
able  and  willing,  and  as  she  had  no  other  way  that 
she  could  show  her  gratitude  for  that  spiritual 
rood  she  had  received  from  my  ministry,  she  could 
do  no  less,  beseeching  that  I  would  receive  it,  as 
the  true  token  of  her  love  and  respect.  In  answer, 
I  said,  it  was  what  I  never  had  done,  nor  could  I 
now  do  it ;  but  all  the  reward  I  desired  and  ex- 
pected was,  that  she  might  carefully,  with  a  sincere 
heart,  endeavour  that  her  obedience  kept  pace  with 
her  knowledge,  the  hearing  of  which  would  rejoice 
my  soul :  we  parted  in  great  love  and  tenderness. 
I  heard  that  sundry  others  were  convinced  in  that 
neighbourhood.  A  very  honest  Friend,  whose  name 
was  Brooks,  took  great  pains  to  get  the  seeking 
people  to  meeting,  and  I  was  very  much  enlarged 
in  pertinent  matter,  suitable  to  the  states  of  such 
seeking  souls. 

"  Out  of  Leicestershire,  being  well  rewarded  for 
the  bitterness  I  suffered  before  I  came  into  it,  which 
w.as  as  much  as  I  could  bear,  I  passed  into  War- 
wickshire, and  had  some  good  opportunities  in  that 
county.  I  found  I  often  hurt  myself  by  speaking 
too  fast  aud  too  loud  ;  against  which  I  endeavoured 
to  guard  as  much  as  I  could  ;  but  when  I  felt  my 
heart  filled  with  the  power  of  Divine  love,  I  was 
apt  to  forget  myself  and  break  out.  I  found  it 
proper  therefore  to  stop,  and  make  a  short  pause, 
with  secret  prayer  for  preservation,  and  that  I 
might  be  supplied  with  matter  aud  power,  that 
'       Thus  I  went  on,  and 


tisfactory  meeting.    I  had  not  stood  above  fifteen 

nutes  if  so   many,  until   all  was  shut  up,  and  I  would  do  the  hearers  good 

seemed  as  though  both  the  sun  and  air  were  grew  sensibly  in  experience  and  judgment,  and 


came  in  some  small  degree  skilful  in  dividing  the 
vord.  I  had  been  straitened  in  my  mind  respect- 
ng  searching  the  Scriptures,  lest  I  should  thereby 
be  tenjpted  to  lean  upon  them,  and  by  gathering 
either  manna  or  sticks  on  the  sabbath-day,  death 
would  ensue.  But  at  last  I  had  freedom  to  examine 
the  text,  and  to  consider  where  the  strength  of  the 
argument  lay,  both  before  and  after  the  words  I 
had  repeated.  By  this  I  saw  I  was  often  very  de- 
fective, in  not  laying  hold  of  the  most  suitable  part 
to  confirm  the  subject  or  matter  I  was  upon,  aud 
this  conduct  did  me  great  service.  Another  diffi- 
culty stood  in  my  way,  which  was  this ;  some  for- 
mer openings  would  come  up,  which  I  durst  not; 
meddle  with,  lest  by  so  doing  I  should  become 
formal,  and  lose  that  Divine  spring  which  I  had 
always  depended  upon.  But  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  show  me,  that  old  matter,  opened  in  new  life, 
was  alw.ays  new,  and  that  it  was  the  renewings  of 
the  spirit  alone  which  made  it  new  ;  and  that  the 
principal  thing  I  was  to  guard  against  was,  not  to 
endeavour  to  bring  in  old  openings  in  my  own  will, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  if  I  stood 
single  and  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  I  should  be 
preserved  from  errors  of  this  nature. 

"  Out  of  Warwickshire  I  travelled  into  Worces- 
tershire, visiting  meetings  in  that  county,  and  found 
a  fresh  supply  every  day.  I  was  at  Worcester  on 
First-day,  aud  after  the  meeting  in  the  forenoon, 
an  ancient  Friend  examined  me  very  closely,  from 
whence  I  came,  and  for  a  certificate ;  to  all  which 
I  gave  him  answers.  My  certificate  being  at  my 
quarters  in  my  saddle-bag,  he  could  not  then  see 
but  I  had   a  very  good  meeting  as  I  thought, 

d  my  landlord,  William  Pardoe,  a  brave,  sensi- 
ble elder,  advised  me  not  to  be  uneasy  at  the  old 
Friend's  examining  me,  for,  said  he,  he  does  so  to 
every  stranger.  We  went  to  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon, which  was  very  large,  and  I  was  largely 
opened,  and  had  good  service.  But  the  old  Friend, 
alter  the  meeting,  was  upon  me  in  the  same  strain 
to  .see  my  certificate,  but  I  had  it  not  about  me,  at 
which  he  seemed  much  displeased.  I  made  no  re- 
ply, but  told  him  I  was  very  willing  he  should  see 
it ;  but  my  landlord  took  him  up,  and  told  him,  he 
thought  the  young  man  had  already  shown  us  his 
best  certificate,  in  both  the  meetings  :  but  never- 
theless, said  he,  come  to  my  house  in  the  evening, 
and  thou  shalt  see  it:  so  wc  parted.  My  landlord 
thought  he  had  showed  himself  disagreeable  in  his 
conduct,  and  fearing  it  would  be  an  uneasiness  to 
me,  spoke  very  tenderly,  and  like  a  nursing  father 
encouraged  me,  saying,  '  I  could  not  show  him  a 
better  confirmation  that  I  was  anointed  for  the 
ministry,  than  I  had  already  done.'  In  the  even- 
ing, after  it  was  dark,  he  aud  many  other  Friends 
came  ;  but  my  landlord,  the  old  Friend  and  I,  went 
aside,  aud  I  showed  him  what  he  so  much  desired 
to  see ;  he  read  it,  being  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
knowing  several  Friends  that  had  signed  it,  in- 
quired after  them.  Wc  went  to  our  friends  again, 
who  were  much  increased  iu  number,  and  we  had 
a  heavenly  season,  being  thoroughly  baptized  to- 
gether; parted  in  great  love  and  sweetness,  and 
the  old  Friend  was  exceedingly  kind.'' 

He  proceeded  through  several  counties  until  he 
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came  to  Bristol,  where  he  staid  nearly  five  weeks, 
and  then  went  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Here- 
ford on  his  way  to  Wales,  where  he  met  his  friend, 
Isaac  Alexander,  and  they  went  together  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Llauidlos.  After  this  was 
over,  he  visited  meetings  in  Wales  with  Philip 
Leonard  as  companion.  "  I  was  very  poor,"  says 
he,  "  and  low  at  most  meetings  in  that  journey,  as 
but  few  of  the  people  could  understand  what  I  said 
in  some  places  :  but  Philip  stood  up  after  I  had 
done,  and  in  part  interpreted  what  I  had  said,  but 
I  did  not  feel  quite  easy  in  my  mind. 

"  Isaac  went  to  Bristol  Yearly  3Ieeting,  and  was 
very  zealous  against  unnecessary  fashions  and  super- 
fluities in  both  sexes,  insomuch  that  some  thought, 
in  his  words  against  them,  he  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  modesty  :  but  he  might  plead  the  example  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  that  respect.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  him  was,  concerning  his  prophesying  a  great 
mortality,  which  the  Lord  was  about  to  bring  as  a 
judgment  upon  the  people,  for  their  pride  and 
wickedness;  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  deli- 
ver in  their  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a  warning  for  all 
to  mind  their  ways,  lest,  being  taken  unprepared, 
their  loss  should  be  irreparable.  This  he  did  in 
such  strong  and  positive  terms,  that  Friends  were 
afraid  he  was  too  much  exalted  in  himself:  upon 
which  some  of  the  elders  thought  proper  to  con 
verse  with  and  examine  him,  concerning  this  ex 
traordinary  message  which  he  had  delivered  :  but 
what  he  said  to  them  not  being  satisfactory,  they 
advised  him  to  proceed  no  further  on  his  journey, 
but  to  return  home ;  which  he  did  under  great 
trouble,  and  was  there  received  in  much  love  and 
tenderness,  and  appeared  in  his  gift  very  excel- 
lently, and  grew  in  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  be- 
ing of  great  service  in  the  ministry  wherever  he 
came. 

"  Having  a  concern  to  visit  the  churches  abroad, 
and  acquainting  some  of  our  elders  therewith,  they 
thought  it  not  proper  for  him  to  go,  until  something 
was  done  to  satisfy  Friends  at  Bristol,  and  upon 
their  inquiry  of  Isaac,  he  gave  them  a  single  and 
honest  account  how  it  was  with  him  at  that  time, 
respecting  his  concern.  Friends  took  it  in  hand, 
and  wrote  to  Bristol,  neither  justifying  nor  con- 
demning him,  but  recommended  charity  and  ten- 
derness towards  him.  Bristol  Friends  answered,  that 
'  with  open  arms  they  could  receive  him,  believing 
him  to  be  a  sincere  young  man,  who  intended  very 
well :  and  they  were  glad  he  took  their  admoni- 
tion right,  and  had  owned  it  had  been  of  .service  to 
him.'  Thus  ended  this  affair,  and  Isaac  said,  '  he 
could  not  think  hardly  of  his  brethren  in  doing 
what  they  did,  though  he  could  not  then  see  that 
he  had  missed  his  way  in  delivering  that  prophecy 
Thus  showing  forth  a  lively  instance  of  a  warm 
zeal,  tempered  with  a  due  regard  to  the  sense  and 
advice  of  his  brethren  and  elders,  and  the  unity  of 
the  church,  which  doubtless  tended  to  his  own  com- 
fort and  preservation. 

"  When  I  heard  of  it,  I  took  it  so  much  to  heart, 
it  was  almost  too  much  for  me,  ard  a  concern  came 
upon  me  to  go  to  London  with  the  like  mt 
but  with  his  caution  ;  first  to  advise  with 
faithful  brethren  before  I  delivered  it  :  I  wrote  to 
Isaac,  to  let  him  know  it,  which  gave  him  great 
ease.  Accordingly  I  went  to  London,  and  got  se- 
veral brethren  together,  viz:  James  Dickinson, 
James  Bowstead,  Peter  Fearon,  Benjamin  Bangs, 
Robert  Haydock,  and  some  others,  and  gave  them 
a  plain  and  honest  account  how  it  came  upon  me, 
which  was  not  till  after  I  heard  my  dear  compa- 
nion was  returned  home  from  Bristol;  adding,  that 
I  had  acquainted  Isaac  how  it  was  with  me,  that 
he  might  know  my  sympathy  with  him. 

"  The  Friends  seeing  what  he  had  written,  found 


there  was  a  strong  sympathy  between  us,  and  very 
justly  supposed  that  to  be  the  moving,  if  not  only, 
cause  of  the  concern  I  vs-as  under,  and  very  ten- 
derly advised  me  to  keep  it  in  my  own  breast,  till 
I  found  how  the  Lord  would  order  it ;  for,  if  he 
was  the  author,  I  should  find  more  of  it ;  if  not,  it 
would  die.  But  if  I  found  it  grew  upon  me,  I 
should  let  any  of  them  know  it,  and  they  would 
consider  what  steps  to  take  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
consequence,  as  going  forth  in  a  prophecy  of  that 
nature.  The  fatherly  kindness  they  showed  me  was 
very  afiecting  to  me,  one  or  other  of  them  making 
it  their  business  to  visit  mo  every  day ;  and  as  they 
said,  I  found  the  concern  went  off,  and  I  became 
easy  without  publishing  it." 

(To  be  continueQJ 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

Avalanches. 

(Concluded  from  page  139.) 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  an 
avalanche  is  the  blast  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 
Driving  the  air  before  it  with  great  velocity,  a 
considerable  commotion  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere.  Probably  the  effects 
have  been  greatly  overrated,  but  the  mischief  oc- 
casioned by  these  terrible  visitors  sometimes  as- 
sumes a  for:u  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
principle  of  aerial  concussion.  Trees  are  fre- 
quently stripped  or  levelled  on  each  side  of  their 
track,  though  standing  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  hurrying  snow.  "  The  current  of  air,"  say; 
Friedrich  Kijrner,  "  extends  many  hundred  paces 
beyond  the  lawine,  and  overshoots  it  with  a  viO' 
"ence  which  the  solid  cliffs  can  scarcely  resist 
The  strongest  trees  are  torn  to  strips,  men  and 
animals  are  hurled  into  the  abyss,  or  borne  un- 
hurt to  some  neighbouring  ridge  ;  houses  are  un- 
roofed, and  beams,  lumps  of  ice,  and  fragments  of 
stone  are  sent  clattering  through  the  air."  It  i 
stated  that  the  eastern  spire  of  the  convent  of  Dis 
sentis  was  prostrated  by  the  breath  of  an  avalan 
che,  which  dashed  past  the  place  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  27th  of  Deceu 
ber,  1819,  an  enormous  mass  swept  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Yisp  from  the  Biesgletscher,  as  if 
eager  to  devour  the  little  hamlet  of  Randa,  which 
lies  on  the  opposite  slope.  Fortunately  the  vast 
mis.sile  took  a  direction  to  the  north  of  the  village, 
marking  its  path  with  a  spray  of  icy  fragments 
and  lumps  of  stone,  which  desolated  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  for  the  time.  The  cure  of  the  par- 
ish was  awakened  by  a  shock  which  tossed  up  his 
bed  as  if  a  young  earthquake  were  gambolling  in 
his  apartment.  A  terrible  rush  of  wind  succeeded, 
and  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  recoil  of  the  air 
from  the  rocks  which  fronted  the  avalanche. 
Chimneys  were  thrown  down  ;  roofs  were  peeled 
from  the  houses;  the  garnered  hay  was  whirled 
up  the  mountain  side,  or  strewn  over  the  woods; 
a  timber  hovel,  containing  a  couple  of  old  women, 
was  carried  bodily  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  yards,  without  inflicting  any  injury  upon 
its  occupants;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  buildings 
were  damaged  or  destroyed.  When  Leukerbad — 
so  famous  for  its  steaming  tanks,  filled  with  a  pro- 
miscuous throng  of  invalids,  who  present  one  of 
the  uncouthest  spectacles  we  have  ever  witnessed 
was  invaded  by  an  avalanche  in  the  year  1719, 
four  of  its  inhabitants  were  whisked  into  the  air, 
and  transported  by  the  blast  to  some  distant 
meadows,  where  their  corpses  were  subsequently 
discovered. 

Frantic,  however,  as  these  great  masses  of  snow 
may  appear  in  their  movements,  there  is  at  times 
something  excessively  quaint  in  their  doings.  A 
forest  growing  on  one  side  of  the  valley  of  Calanca, 


in  the  Canton  of  the  Grisona,  was  torn  up  by '  ,j^ 
avalanche,  and  conveyed  to  the  other,  where  itv  ^0 
left  standing  as  if  on  its  native  site.     Apparei   jj 
by  way  of  frolic,  a  fir-tree  was  hoisted  to  the 
of  the   parsonage  house,  and   planted  there  i 
of  the   visit.     In  1800,    an    avalan 
dashed   into   the   valley  of   Yorder    Rhein, 
Trons,  crossed  it  to  the  opposite  slope,  destroj 
many  trees  and   chalets  in  its  progress  ;  then 
bounded,  mounting  the  declivity  which  it  had_ 
descended  ;  and  thus  oscillated  until  at  the  fos  j]i;: 
vibration  it  fell  upon  Trons,  where  it  expended 
residue    of   its   wrath.     The    inhabitants    of 
hamlet  of  Rueras,  in  the  valley  of  Tawich,  in 
same  canton,  went  to  sleep  as  usual  on  a  cerl 
evening   in  the  year  1749,  but   on   awaking  i  g 
morning,  they  found  themselves  enveloped  inds,  > 
ness.     Concluding  that  the  sun  had  not  yet  ri 
they  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  day.     The  c 
however,   came   not.     Surprised   at  its  postpc  5: 
mcnt,  some  of  them  went  to  their  doors,  and 
covered,  to   their   great   horror,  that  their  hoi 
were  buried   in   snow.     An   avalanche  had  s\i 
them  away  in  the  night,  yet   so  gently  that  tl 
rest  had    not  been   disturbed.     Assistance  be. 
rendered,  sixty  persons  were  rescued,  but  f( 
had  already  perished. 

Many  a  wonderful  case  of  deliverance  from 
jaws  of  the  avalanche  might  be  related.  ' 
store-hut  of  a  herdsman  in  the  Canton  Wallis  • 
overwhelmed  by  a  fall  from  the  Diablere-Gletst 
— himself  being  in  the  place  at  the  time, 
roof  groaned  and  gradually  bent  beneath  the  1( 
whilst  the  poor  trembling  owner,  cowering  in. 
corner,  awaited  the  moment  of  fracture.  Ati 
all  was  still,  but  it  was  the  frightful  stillness  ( 
living  grave.  After  a  while,  by  dint  of  great 
ertion,  the  captive  contrived  to  force  an  opei  -g. 
through  the  side  of  the  hovel ;  but,  on  endeav« 
ing  to  probe  the  snow  with  a  pole,  he  found  t 
its  thickness  precluded  all  reasonable  expecta 
of  escape.  Dismayed,  he  shrank  back  into 
hut,  and  prepared  himself  to  die  of  hunger 
suffocation.  Horrible  were  the  hours  he  spen 
solitude  and  despair.  Recovering  a  little,  howe 
he  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  struggle  for 
He  seized  his  hatchet  and  began  to  excav* 
path.  The  snow  and  ice  were  so  compact, 
excessive  labour  was  required,  and  the  great  bl 
of  stone  which  the  poor  man  encountered,  c 
polled  him  to  make  frequent  detours.  Retur: 
to  the  hut  when  exhausted,  and  supporting  1 
self  by  means  of  some  cheese  which  he  hai 
store — the  air  contained  in  the  crevices  of 
snow  affording  sufiicient  pabulum  for  the  lun; 
he  persisted  in  his  task  until  the  edge  of  the 
was  worn  away.  How  time  flitted  in  the  w 
beyond,  he  could  not  conjecture ;  but  reckoniuj 
his  meals,  he  concluded  that  six  weeks  had  aire 
elapsed,  when  at  length  the  material  about 
became  spongier  in  its  texture,  and  from  this 
cumstance  he  drew  brighter  auguries  of  reli 
Dig,  dig — on  he  proceeded  with  his  blunted 
pon,  until  at  the  expiration  of  another  fortr 
he  emerged  from  his  prison-house,  and  stood, 
torn  clothes,  swollen  face,  and  lacerated  limb 
presence  of  the  setting  sun  !  The  joy  of  that 
inent  was  worth  half  a  lifetime  of  woe.  Rap 
he  made  his  way  into  the  valley,  and  soon  reai 
the  door  of  the  cottage  where  his  wife  and  fa 
resided.  By  this  time  it  was  dark.  He  loi 
through  the  window,  tapped  gently,  and  muriu 
the  words,  "  Open,  Maria !  thy  husband  yet  li 
he  is  here."  But  nine  weeks  of  absence  had 
strained  the  inmates  to  regard  him  as  dead, 
the  sight  of  that;  excoriated  countenance,  wit 
two  wild,  staring  eyes  peering  through  the  < 
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;,  extorted   a  cry  of  terror.     Believing  that 
were  troubled  by  an  apparition,  they  ejacu- 
a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  protection,  and 
ned  both  window  and  door  upon   the  glower- 
hantom.     All  attempts  to  obtain  admittance 
•  vain,  the  peasant  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
ure,  who,  on  hearing  the  marvellous  tale,  gave 
)oor  wife  his  guarantee  that  the  visitor  was  no 
n,  but  a  genuine  husband,  composed,  like  other 
ands,  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood, 
it  if  a  soft  substance  like  snow  is  thus  appall- 
1  its  effects,  what  must  be  the  case  when  the 
nche  consists  of  huge  masses  of  rock  ';     Al- 
i  every  Alpine    valley   is    strewn   with    great 
ders,  which  have  been   torn   from  the  neigh- 
ing clifi"s,  and  hurled,  amidst  smoke  and  thun- 
into  the  smiling  pastures  beneath.     The  sides 
e   hills   are  scored   by  stony  streams,  which 
as  if  they  had  cut  their  way  through  the  fine 
it  zones,  and  then  been  arrested   at  a  stroke, 
isionally  an  entire  mountain-top  may  be  said 
re  way.     Let  it  rest  in   an  inclined  position 
a   bed   of  soft,   slippery  material,  like  clay, 
f  the  water  should  wash  out  sufficient  soil  to 
t  its  stability,  down  it  will  rush,  with  that  aw- 
mpetus  which   sweeps   away  men   as   if  they 
motes,  and  mows  down  whole  villages  as  if 
were  grass  under  the  scythe.     The  Kossberg 
slip  is  one  of  black  memory  in  the  history  of 
zerland.     From  the  summit  of  the  Righi,  the 
may  observe  the  huge  scar  which  was  made  in 
ill-omened    mountain  upwards   of  fifty  years 
d  though  the  spectator  stands  in  the  pre- 
3  of  an  army  of  hills,  such  as  the  world  can- 
ivell  match — though   he   sees  the  sun   kindle 
distant  peak,  with   a  light  which  seems  un- 
ily  in  its  beauty,  though  glancing  downwards, 
erceives  the  morning  mists  floating  with  snowy 
;s  over  each  fair  lake   and  stream,  like  guar- 
spirits  hovering  over  their  sleeping  charges, — 
who  that  has  once  hung  over  that  magical  map 
forget   its  varied    fascinations  1 — yet,   if  the 
r  has  learned  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  of 
he  will  turn  with  a  shudder  to  the  terrible 
nd  still  gaping  in  the  landscape,  and  sorrow- 
track  the   course  of  the  great  furrow  along 
ih  Death  drove  his  ploughshare,  in  September, 
S.     On  the  second  of  that  month,  about  five 
ick   in   the    afternoon,  according   to  Dr.  Zay, 
witnessed   the   scene,  the   upper  part  of  the 
ntain  seemed  to  be  set  in  motion.     A  mass  of 
h  and  rock,  three  miles  in  length,  a  thousand 
in   breadth,  and    a   hundred  in  depth,  swept 
ly  into  the  vale  beneath,  crushing  three  vil- 
s  wholly,  and   a   fourth  partially,  beneath  its 
y  billows.     Part  of  the  debris  was  hurled  into 
lake  of  Lawertz,  at  a   distance   of  five  miles, 
re  it  filled  up  one  extremity,  and  produced  a 
e  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  de- 
d  the  villages  on  its  shores.     Flights  of  stones, 
of    them   of    enormous   dimensions,  swept 
lugh    the   air   like    showers   of  cannon-balls, 
rents  of  mud  accompanied  the  eruption.     Few 
ped  who   were  entrapped.     Seven   travellers 
1  Berne,  entering  Goldau  just   at  the  time  of 
slip,  were  buried  in  the  ruins.     Between  three 
four  hundred  buildings  of  various  kinds  were 
royed,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
lan  beings  perished.     A  few  minutes  (not  more 
I  five)  sufficed  for  this  terrible  transaction.     At 
moment  the  landscape  lay  placid  and  beauti- 
[  in   the   lap   of  the  treacherous   mountain;   at 
ither  its  loveliness   had  vanished,  and   nothing 
kained  but  a  number  of  shapeless  hillocks,  be- 
th  which  hundreds  of  men  and  women  had 
n  sadly  and  suddenly  sepulchred. 
Chere  are  avalanches  of  mud  also.     A  heavy 


shower  of  rain — and  showers  are  no  dainty  drizzles 
in  mountain  regions — brings  down  a  torrent  of 
clayey  material  mixed  with  stones,  and  the  viscid 
stream  rolls  on  until  it  reaches  some  low  level, 
where  it  converts  the  landscape  into  a  sort  of  Irish 
bog.  Travellers  entertain  a  strong  objection  to 
this  dirty  phenomenon.  The  repairers  of  roads 
feel  themselves  greatly  aggrieved  by  its  appear- 
ance, and  regard  it  as  a  highly  indictable  demon- 
stration. Not  long  ago,  after  passing  through  the 
grotesque  old  town  of  Altorf,  where  William  Tell 
shot  the  famous  apple  from  his  son's  head — and 
the  site  of  this  renowned  piece  of  archery  is  still 
indicated  by  two  fountains — we  traversed  a  stream 
of  mud  which  had  recently  arrested  the  progress 
of  vehicles,  and  still  required  the  services  of  nu- 
merous labourers  to  keep  the  highway  practicable. 
The  adjoining  orchards  and  pastures  had  been  in- 
undated by  the  filthy  tide,  and  chalets  lay  miser- 
ably imbedded  in  the  stiifening  compound.  *  * 
Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  avalanche  is  wholly 
a  pestilent  and  malignant  thing?  At  the  first 
glance  it  might  seem  to  have  no  other  mission  in 
nature  but  to  scourge  and  destroy.  Like  some 
fierce  dragon  of  fabled  time,  the  white  monster 
lies  ambushed  in  its  mountain  lair  till  the  moment 
comes  when  it  can  pounce  upon  its  human  prey, 
and  strew  the  green  valley  beneath  with  ruin  and 
death.  Then,  moved  by  a  sound  or  a  sunbeam, 
with  a  roar  which  rouses  every  echo,  and  a  rush 
which  vies  in  speed  with  the  lightning's  flight, 
shrouding  its  huge  form  in  the  foam  which  it  scat- 
ters from  its  sides,  as  charging  squadrons  veil 
themselves  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle — it 
dashes  headlong  into  the  haunts  of  men,  hurling 
their  frail  fabrics  to  the  ground  with  the  blast  of 
its  breath,  and  strangling  whole  communities  in  its 
stern,  icy  embrace.  But  its  path  is  not  always 
deadly.  Hundreds  of  avalanches  fall  harmlessly 
each  day.  Nature  indeed  has  need  of  their  ser- 
vices. They  are  her  true  retainers,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  take  rank  amongst  her  liveried  pheno- 
mena. For,  were  the  vapour  which  is  precipitated 
as  snow  above  the  frontier  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation permitted  to  accumulate,  much  valuable 
fluid  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  great  system 
of  aqueous  circulation,  and  locked  up  in  localities 
where  there  is  neither  man,  nor  beast,  nor  herb  to 
profit  by  the  store.  But  the  avalanche  is  ever  re- 
lieving the  crags  of  their  load,  and  transporting  it 
from  the  peak  to  the  plain.  There,  dissolved  by 
the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  valleys,  the  ground 
gladly  drinks  in  the  soft  drops,  and  repays  the 
blessing  by  the  smiling  swards  of  summer  and  the 
golden  crops  of  autumn.  Thus  the  slow-footed 
glacier,  crawling  down  the  mountain  side  with  sure 
but  imperceptible  step,  and  the  winged  avalanche, 
whose  swoop  is  swifter  than  eye  can  follow,  are 
both  engaged  in  the  same  important  task  ;  for  the 
charge  which  has  been  given  to  them,  is  that  they 
should  convey  to  the  regions  of  human  life  and 
industry  the  surplus  of  those  snowy  deposits  which 
would  lie  valueless  if  simply  hoarded  amongst  the 
everlasting  hills. 


The  Upright  Man  of  Busitiess. — A  sacred  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  justice  forms  the  basis  of 
every  transaction,  and  regulates  all  the  conduct  of 
the  upright  man  of  business.  He  is  strict  in  keep- 
ing his  engagements;  does  nothing  carelessly  or 
in  a  hurry ;  employs  nobody  to  do  what  he  can 
do  himself;  keeps  everything  in  its  proper  place  ; 
leaves  nothing  undone  which  circumstances  permit 
him  to  do ;  keeps  his  affairs  and  business  from  the 
view  of  others ;  is  prompt  and  decisive  with  his 
customer,  and  does  not  overtrade  for  his  capital ; 


prefers  short  credits  to  long  ones,  and  cash  to  cre- 
dit transactions  at  all  times,  cither  in  buying  or 
selling ;  and  small  profits  with  little  risk,  to  the 
chance  of  better  gains  with  more  hazard.  He  is 
clear  and  explicit  in  all  his  bargains  ;  leaves  no- 
thing to  the  memory  which  can  and  ought  to  be, 
committed  to  writing  ;  keeps  copies  of  all  impor- 
tant letters  which  he  sends  away,  and  has  every 
letter  and  invoice  belonging  to  his  business  settled, 
classed  and  put  away.  He  never  suffers  his  desk 
to  be  confused  by  many  papers  lying  upon  it ;  is 
always  at  the  head  of  his  business,  well  knowing 
if  he  leaves  it,  it  will  leave  him  ;  holds  it  as  a 
maxim  that  he  whose  credit  is  suspected  is  not 
safe  to  be  trusted,  and  is  constantly  examining  his 
books,  and  sees  through  all  his  affairs  as  far  as 
care  and  attention  enables  him  ;  balances  regularly 
at  stated  times,  and  then  makes  out  and  transmits 
to  his  customers  and  constituents,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  avoids  as  much  as  possible  all  sorts 
of  accommodations  in  money  matters,  and  lawsuits, 
when  there  is  the  least  hazard  ;  is  economical  in 
his  expenditures,  always  living  within  his  income  ; 
keeps  a  memorandum-book,  with  his  pencil  in  his 
pocket,  in  which  he  writes  every  little  particular 
relative  to  appointments,  addresses  and  petty  cash 
matters  ;  is  cautious  how  he  becomes  security  for 
any  person,  and  is  always  generous  when  urged  by 
motives  of  humanity. 

He  abhors  slyness  and  deceit,  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation,  or  taking  the  least  advantage  of 
another  to  increase  his  own  wealth  ;  in  short,  he 
is  a  man  "  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness," 
keeping  always  in  view  the  day  of  final  reckoning 
with  his  own  soul. 


A  Singular  Time-Piece. — Carry  modern  civil- 
ization back  some  three  hundred  years,  and  it 
would  cut  a  sorry  figure  without  modern  art.  The 
progress  of  an  age  depends  not  so  much  upon  na- 
tural growths,  as  artificial  appliances.  Sixty  years 
ago  there  were  no  daily  papers.  Friction  matches 
had  not  even  enlightened  the  world.  The  sun- 
dial and  hour-glass  alone  took  their  notes  of  time. 
Darkness,  it  would  seem,  must  have  brooded  over 
the  earth.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  says  a  now 
aged  Friend,  "  I  was  teaching  a  school  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts village.  One  forenoon  I  had  lost  my 
reckoning,  and  time  wore  heavily  away.  I  longed 
to  dismiss  school,  but  feared  to  excite  the  surprise 
of  the  parents  by  sending  the  children  home  too 
early.  In  this  dilemma,  an  idea  struck  me.  I 
would  send  the  dullest  boy  I  had,  with  an  empty 
dinner-basket,  to  the  house  of  a  spinster  near  by, 
whose  hour-glass  had  more  methodical  reputation 
than  mine,  with  instructions  to  bring  back  the 
time  of  day  in  the  empty  basket.  Accordingly 
the  boy  was  despatched  on  his  timely  errand.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  returned,  bearing  eleven 
and  a  half  onions  as  the  result  of  his  expedition. 
I  was  satisfied,  set  my  hour-glass  in  motion,  and 
in  half  an  hour  dismissed  mj  school." 


Remarkable  Longevity. — Of  the  thousands  of 
widows  of  llevolutionary  soldiers,  who  originally 
received  pensions  from  the  United  States,  only 
thirty-six  were  recently  living.  All  these  were 
married  during  or  prior  to  the  year  1763,  and 
have  consequently  survived  their  marriage  77  years 
or  more.  Sally  Stewart  was  married  in  1776,  at 
the  age  of  16,  and  has  survived  her  marriage  84 
years.  Ann  Davis  was  married  at  13,  and  has 
survived  the  event  80  years.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  30  of  the  36  were  married  under  the  age 
of  1 ')  years,  and  that  the  average  age  of  their  mar- 
ri:iges  was  about  16j  years. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKEICUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  1-11.) 

MORRIS    MORRIS. 

Morris  Morris  was  born  iu  Wales,  in  the  Tenth 
month,  1677.  He  caine  to  Pennsylvania,  whilst 
young,  and  settled  in  the  limits  of  Abington  Month- 
ly Meeting.  He  was  one  convinced  of  the  Truth 
as  professed  by  Friends,  and  through  submission  to 
the  heart-changing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
was  prepared  for  filling  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  church  militant. 

On  the  27th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1703,  he  was 
married  to  Susanna  Heath,  who  made  him  a  lov 
ing  companion,  and  was  a  true  helper  on  the  hea- 
venly journey.  She  was  afterwards  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  an  abundant 
labourer  in  that  service,  travelling  much  abroad  to 
visit  the  churches. 

Morris  was  much  enoployed  in  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  was  at  times  engaged  in  the  import 
ant  service  of  visiting  the  families  of  Friends.  H( 
was  appointed  an  elder  of  Abington,  and  occupied 
that  station,  until  about  the  year  1740,  when  he 
removed  with  his  family  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richland,  then  within  the  limits  of  Gwynued 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  soon  appointed  an 
elder  of  Richland,  "  which  station,"  says  the  me- 
morial issued  concerning  him,  "  he  adorned  with  a 
meek  and  innocent  life  and  conversation,  being  a 
bright  example  to  others  in  the  virtues  of  temper- 
ance, plainness,  moderation,  cheerful  ho.spitality, 
and  diligence  in  attending  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  wherein  he  was  justly  esteemed  as 
a  father,  and  continued  to  be  of  service  until  near 
the  end  of  his  time.  He  had  a  talent  particularly 
adapted  to  the  service  of  visiting  families,  in  which 
he  hath  been  frequently  and  earnestly  engaged 
with  other  Friends,  within  the  time  he  resided 
amongst  us,  which,  we  trust,  will  nev  ;r  be  forgot- 
ten by  divers  of  those  who  shared  the  good  coun- 
sel, loving  advice,  and  admonitions  which  he  freely 
and  tenderly  communicated.  His  heart  being  sea- 
soned with  Divine  love,  was  remarkably  filled  with 
a  fervent  love  for  the  brethren.  This  he  retained 
to  the  last,  and,  in  a  sweet,  quiet  frame  of  spirit, 
ended  this  mortal  life,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  is 
we  believe,  entered  into  life  everlasting." 

He  deceased  Sixth  mo.  2d,  1764,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

WILLIAM    EDWARDS. 

William  Edwards,  son  of  John  Edwards  and 
Mary  his  wife,  was  born  at  Abington,  towards  tl 
close  of  1712,  or  the  beginning  of  1713.  Whilst 
he  was  still  young,  his  parents  removed  to  the 
Great  Swamp,  and  became  members  of  Gwynned 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  afterwards  when  Richland 
was  established  as  a  Monthly  Sleeting,  of  that  meet- 
ing. Through  the  religious  care  bestowed  upon 
William,  in  his  childhood,  and  his  submission  to 
the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  he  grew  up  circum 
spect  in  life,  and  religious  in  spirit.  Having  re 
ceived  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  he  was,  very  early  in 
life,  brought  into  service  in  the  church  militant, 
wherein  his  go.=!pel  labours,  delivered  in  few  words, 
and,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  were  of  good 
service. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Seventh  month,  1738, 
be  was  married  to  Martha  Foulke,  a  religiously 
concerned  young  woman,  a  daughter  of  these  valu 
able  Friends,  Hugh  and  Anne  Foulke.  This  con 
nection  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  unitedly  th( 
pair  walked  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  i  ndea- 
vouring  to  fill  up  their  allotted  duties  on  ear." 


their  children,  and  in  the  world.     His  wife  was,  a 
few  years  after  their  marriage,  appointed  an  elder, 

which  station  she  endeavoured  to  perform  the 

vices  pertaining  thereto,  faithfully,  until  her  dear 
Saviour  called  her  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

Of  the  ministry  of  William  Edwards  his  friends 
say,  "  he  laboured  therein  with  faithfulness  and 
zeal,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  earnestly  endeavouring  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth  and  others,  the  true  principles 
of  religion,  and  the  spirituality  of  Divine  worship, 
inciting  to  a  steady  perseverance  in  a  life  of  humi 
lity  and  self-denial,  and  the  practical  duties  of  re 
ligion,  as  well  by  example,  as  precept." 

He  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  visit 
ing  the  neighbouring  Yearly  Bleetings,  both  north 
ward  and  southward.  As  a  man,  he  was  of  good 
natural  abilities,  which  were  well  improved  by 
study,  and  being  blest  with  a  very  expansive  bene- 
volence, and  great  willingness  and  desire  to  help 
the  distressed,  he  was  of  great  use  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bours. He  had  much  skill  in  medicine,  which,  with 
his  willingness  and  ability  in  other  ways  to  admi- 
nister comfort  to  the  afflicted,  "  rendered  his  de- 
cease a  public  loss,  deeply  felt  and  much  regretted, 
not  only  by  his  family  and  nearest  friends,  but  by 
all  ranks  and  denominations,  within  the  reach  of 
his  acquaintance  and  beneficence.  It  pleased  Pro- 
vidence to  visit  him  with  sickness  of  the  consump- 
tive kind,  which,  gradually  growing  on  him,  con- 
tinued above  five  months,  during  which  he  fre- 
quently expressed  his  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  a  lively  concern  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  especially  that  the 
youth  might  come  to  walk  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  His  own  children  he  earnestly  and 
affectionately  exhorted  closely  to  adhere  to  the 
dictates  of  true  wisdom,  and  the  law  of  God,  writ- 
ten in  the  heart,  and  carefully  to  shun  all  appear- 
ance of  evil,  and  everything  which  hath  a  tendency 
to  divert  the  mind  from  persevering  in  the  paths 
of  virtue,  in  which  alone  is  found  true  and  lasting 
peace.  He  was  very  sensible  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  entirely  given  up  to  the  All-wise  and  All- 
disposing  band.  He  quietly  departed  this  life  on 
the  13th  day  of  Eighth  month,  1764,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age." 

JONATHAN    LIVESEY    AND    OTHERS. 

Of  Jonathan  Livesey,  an  elder  of  Abington, 
who  deceased  Third  month  24th,  1764,  and  of 
Mary  Noble,  an  elder  of  Burlington,  who  deceased 
Ninth  month  22d,  few  particulars  of  the  lives  and 
nothing  respecting  the  deaths,  have  been  obtained. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  John  Hammer,  Ma- 
ry Lloyd,  Jane  Davis,  and  Isaac  Hance,  in  the 
station  of  elders,  and  of  Sarah  Austin,  a  minister, 
all  of  whom  deceased  this  same  year.  Most  of 
them  were  members  of  Abington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

BENAJAH   ANDREWS. 

Of  this  descendant  of  those  faithful  Friends,  Sa- 
muel and  Mary  Andrews,  and  son  of  Peter,  of 
whom  we  have  given  an  account,  we  have  but  little 
to  communicate.  He  was  an  acceptable  minister 
of  the  gospel,  who,  in  1761,  was  married  in  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Ann  Kendall,  and  soon  after  removed 
here  to  settle.  During  the  three  years  he  lived 
after  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  quiet,  faith- 
ful labourer  in  the  gospel,  probably  of  few  words. 
He  died  Twelfth  month  3d,  1764,  aged  thirty-one 
years. 

(To  be  continued.) 

People  seldom  improve,  when  they  have  no  other 
model  but  themselves  to  copy  after. 


PARENTAL  INDULGENCE. 
Happy  the  parent,  well  advised, 
Who  bears  this  truth  in  mind, 
'  Just  as  the  tender  twig  is  bent, 
The  future  tree  's  inclined  I" 

Who,  in  his  children's  early  years, 

Believes  the  voice  of  God, 
That  "  wisdom"  comes  by  stern  "  reproof,' 

And  by  the  wholesome  "  rod." 

Not  such  are  all !  what  broken  hearts,^ 

Parental  hearts  there  are, 
Whose  grief,  whate'er  its  burdens  be, 

Themselves  alone  must  bear. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  noble  youth, 
Ere  manhood's  glorious  prime. 

Departing  from  the  ways  of  truth. 
Cut  down  before  the  time? 

How  many  a  bright,  yet  luckless  youth, 
Has  proved  base  passion's  slave, 

And  brought  his  aged  sire's  gray  hairs 
With  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 

But  why  such  grief?     Ask  Eli  why. 

Nor  be  the  fact  forgot, 
Sis  graceless  sons  themselves  made  vile. 

And  he  restrained  them  not! 


I 


NOT  MINE,  BUT  THINE. 
Thy  way,  not  mine,  0  Lord, 
However  dark  it  be, 
0  load  me  by  Thine  own  right  hand; 
Choose  out  the  path  for  me. 

Smooth  let  it  be  or  rough. 

It  will  be  still  the  best; 

Winding  or  straight,  it  matters  not, 

It  leads  me  to  Thy  rest. 

I  dare  not  choose  my  lot, 
I  would  not,  if  I  might; 
But  choose  Thou  for  me,  0  my  God, 
So  I  shall  walk  aright. 

The  kingdom  that  I  seek 

Is  Thine  ;  so  let  the  way 

That  leads  to  it,  0  Lord,i)e'Thine, 

Else  I  must  surely  stray. 

Take  Thou  my  cup,  and  it 
With  joy  or  sorrow  fill ; 
As  ever  best  to  Thee  may  seem, 
Choose  Thou  my  good  and  ill. 

Choose  Thou  for  me  my  friends. 
My  sickness  or  my  health  ; 
Choose  Thou  my  joys  and  cares  for  m 
My  poverty  or  wealth. 

Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice, 
In  things  or  great  or  small ; 
Be  Thou  my  guide,  my  guard,  my  strengtl 
My  wisdom  and  my  all. 

Li>/hls  in  Life's  Shadot 


Curious  liatural  I'hetwtne?ia  in  Chin' 
When  passing  across  Lake  Ping-hou,  our  tra? 
was  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  witnessinj 
performances  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  fishing 
morants.  Most  of  the  fishing-boats  on  the  ] 
instead  of  being  furnished  with  nets,  carry  a  1 
number  of  these  duck-like  birds  perched  on 
edges,  which  may  be  seen  continually  diving 
the  water,  and  coming  up  with  a  fish  in  their  I 
In  order  to  control  the  vigorous  appetites  of 
feathered  associates,  the  Chinese  fasten  round 
necks  an  iron  ring,  large  enough  to  allow  of  br< 
ing,  but  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
they  seize  ;  while,  to  prevent  their  straying  a 
in  the  water  and  wasting  time  in  mere  indulg" 
a  cord  is  attached  to  the  ring  and  to  one  cla 
every  cormorant,  by  which  he  is  pulled  up  whc 
is  inclined  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes;  but  : 
abuses  this  indulgence,  and  forgets  his  busim 
lew  strokes  of  a  bamboo  recalls  him  to  a  sen 
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ty,  and  the  poor  diver  patiently  resumes  Lis  la- 
rious  occupation.  In  passing  from  one  fishing- 
ound  to  another,  the  cormorants  perch  side  by 
le  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  their  instinct 
aches  them  to  range  themselves  of  their  own  ac- 
rd  in  nearly  equal  numbers  on  each  side,  so  as 
)t  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  frail  vessel. — 
eisure  Hour. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

The  African  Slave  Trade. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  are  pro- 
ably  aware  that  much  has  been  said  of  latter 
me  in  newspapers  published  in  the  slave  States, 
n  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  opening  the  cruel 
nd  abominable  traffic  with  Africa  for  human  b( 
lg8.  From  the  bold  and  confident  tone  of  many 
f  the  articles,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
ssume  to  speak  for  the  whole  South,  we  might 
Suppose  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
ras  favourable  to  such  a  course.  It  is  gratifying 
find,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and 
at  much  of  what  is  written  and  spoken  on  the 
ubject  is  the  ebullition  of  political  demagogues 
or  party  purposes,  while  a  large  body  of  con- 
ervativc  citizens  in  those  States  entertain  views  of 
I  directly  opposite  character,  which,  we  trust,  will 


their  religion,  have  never  waged  war  with  each 
ther,  or  with  any  other  portion  of  the  Moham- 
medan family,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing slaves,  but  they  have  laid  hands  unscrupulously 
upou  all  the  Pagan  tribes  along  their  borders,  and 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  very  actively  engaged 
in  transporting  slaves  through  their  country  to  the 
sea-coast,  from  the  great  kingdoms  of  Soudan 

"  2d.  Our  second  division  includes  the  great 
Pagan  despotisms  of  Ashanti,  Dahomy,  Yorub 
J5enin,  and  Congo,  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Guinea.  Among  these,  standing  armies  have  al 
ways  been  maintained,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
capturing  slaves  by  tho  wholesale,  or  for  defcu 
ing  themselves  against  the  retaliation  which  their 
own  lawlessness  is  constantly  provoking.  These 
communities,  unlike  the  preceding,  are  under  no 
religious  restraints  to  influence  them  in  this  matter, 
and  they  consequently  wage  war,  not  only  upou 
each  other,  and  the  weaker  tribes  around  them, 
but,  when  these  sources  are  dried  up,  they  prey 
upon  themselves.  This  process  of  demoralization 
and  self-immolation  has  been  carried  on,  until  three 
of  the  five  above-mentioned  kingdoms  have  lost  all 
just  claim  to  a  distinct  nationality. 

"  3d.  The  third  class  embraces  the  great  mass 
of  the  Pagan  population  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Guinea,  not  included  in  the  above-nientioncd  king- 
doms.    Those  live  in  small  indcpcmlont  communi 


)e  fully  and  honestly  outspoken, 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  in       „„.     ^„^„„ ^^^      - 

he  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  for  Tenth  mo.  ties,  varying  in  population  from  one  or  two  to  forty 
ast,  published  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in 'or  fifty  thousand,  but  having  no  special  political 
vhieh  the  African  slave  trade  is  ably  treated.     It 'relationships,  except  such  as  necessarily  grow  out 


s  from  the  pen  of  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  who  resided 
Western  Africa  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  as 
I  missionary,  and  whose  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ng  reliable  information  have  been  surpassed  by 
As  it  is  not  often  that  statements  so  autho- 
•itative  and  dependable  can  bo  obtained  from  such 
I  quarter,  we  apprehend  it  will  be  interesting  to 
he  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  to  be  furnished  with 
iome  extracts : — 

It  does  not  come  within  the  prescribed  range 
jf  this  article  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
rcsh  importations  of  Africans  to  this  country 
(fould  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Southern  men, 
jf  wiser  heads  and  abler  pens,  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  have  de- 
trated,  as  we  conceive,  the  extreme  folly  and 
danger  of  the  measure.  Our  object  will  be  to 
show  that  the  South  cannot  countenance  the  re- 
vival of  this  traffic  without  dishonouring  herself, 
ind  inflicting  renewed  and  incalculable  misery 
and  wretchedness  upon  tho  inhabitants  of  Africa; 
and  this  we  propose  to  do  by  showing  that  the 
trade  never  has  been,  and  cannot  be,  carried  on  to 
any  considerable  extent,  except  by  fraud,  by  vio- 
lence, and  by  perpetual  warfare  and  bloodshed. 

The  slave-trade,  in  its  most  vigorous  days, 
was  carried  on  in  Western  Africa,  over  a  sea- 
3oast  line  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles,  and 
in  Eastern  Africa,  along  a  line  of  nearly  half  that 
distance,  whilst  a  vigorous  traffic  also  found  its 
way  across  the  Great  Desert,  and  through  Egypt 
to  Western  Asia.  The  markets  of  North  and 
t'outh  America,  including  the  West  Indies,  have 
been  supplied  with  slaves  almost  entirely  from 
Western  Africa,  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  our  statements  will  mainly  apply. 
There  are  three  typos  or  conditions  of  society 
here  that  should  be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the 
different  modes  by  which  slaves  are  procured  for 
portation. 

"  1st.  We  have  the  Mohammedan  negroes,  par- 
ticularly the  Fulahs,  the  Jalofs,  and  the  Mandin- 
occupyiug  Senegambia,  the  great  country 
lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers. 
These  people  being  restrained  by  the  principles  of 


of  their  proximity  to  each  other.  These  smalle 
communities,  taken  together,  form  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  Western  Africa.  Wars  are 
seldom  waged  among  them  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves.  The  traffic  bore  assumes  the 
outward  appearances  of  a  peaceful  commerce,  but, 


in  fact,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  has  been  no 
less  destructive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  slave 
trade  has  been  carried  on  in  the  two  first  men- 
tioned divisions,  the  writer  has  but  limited  personal 
knowledge,  and  he  must  rely,  therefore,  upon  the 
testimony  of  others,  to  show  what  it  has  been  in 
these  regions.  He  will  quote,  however,  only  from 
such  travellers  as  are  well  known,  and  whose  testi 
mony  on  all  other  subjects  would  be  received  with 
implicit  confidence.  Our  object  will  be  to  show, 
from  the  undoubted  and  concurrent  testimony  of 
these  authors,  that  the  slave  trade  has  always  been 
attended  with  scenes  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
that  almost  all  the  anarchy,  misery,  bloodshed  and 
warfare  that  have  reigned  in  that  country  for  two 
centuries  past,  is  to  be  traced  to  this  source, 

"  We  begin  our  quotations  from  Bruee,  the  well 
known  traveller  in  Abyssinia  and  Eastern  Africa, 
In  speaking  of  the  slave-hunts  in  those  regions,  he 
says 

'  The  grown-up  men  are  all  killed,  and  are  then 
mutilated,  parts  of  their  bodies  being  always  car- 
ried away  as  trophies  ;  several  of  the  old  mothers 
are  also  killed,  while  others,  frantic  with  fear  and 
despair,  kill  themselves.  The  boys  and  girls  of  a 
more  tender  age  are  then  carried  off  iu  brutal  tri- 
umph.' 

"  Major  Denham,  who  travelled  through  the 
greater  part  of  Soudan  in  1823,  gives  the  foil 
ing  account  of  the  miseries  entailed  upon  that  part 
of  the  country  by  the  prosecution  of  this  tra""  - 
Speaking  of  the  slave-hunts,  several  of  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  he  writes  : 

'  On  attacking  a  place,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  instantly  to  fire  it:  and  as  they  (the  vil 
lages)  are   all   composed   of  straw-huts   only,  the 


whole  is  shortly  devoured  by  the  flames.     The  un-|man  against  man 


fortunate  inhabitants  fly  quickly  from  the  devour- 
element,  and  fall  immediately  into  the  hands 
of  their  no  less  merciless  enemies,  who  surround 
the  place;  the  men  are  quickly  massacred,  and 
the  women  and  children  lashed  together  and  made 
slaves.' 

"  lie  adds,  in  the  same  connection,  that  the  Beg- 
harmi  nation  had  been  defeated  by  the  Sheik  of 
Bornou  in  five  successive  expeditions,  in  which  not 
less  than  20,000  men  were  slaughtered,  and  not 
less  than  15,000  more  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
lie  gives  the  following  account  of  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  Sheik  of  Bornou  and  the  Sultan 
of  Mandara  : 

'  This  treaty  of  alliance  was  confirmed  by  the 
Sheik's  receiving  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  marriage  portion  was  to  be  the 
produce  of  an  immediate  expedition  into  the  Kerdy 
country,  by  the  united  forces  of  these  allies.  The 
results  were  as  favorable  as  the  most  savage  con- 
federacy could  have  anticipated.  Three  thousand 
unfortunate  wretches  were  dragged  from  their  na- 
tive wilds,  and  sold  to  perpetual  slavery,  while 
probably  dt/uble  that  number  were  sacrificed  to 
obtain  tkein.'' 

He  mentions  the  following  fact  as  having  oc- 
curred under  his  own  eyes  :  '  Darkala  was  quickly 
burnt,  and  another  smaller  town  near  to  it,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  found  in  them,  chiefly  infants 
d  a^ed  persons,  were  put  to  death  without  mer- 
cy, and  thrown  into  the  flames.' 

"Ashmun,  tho  well-known  philanthropist,  and 
formerly  Governor  of  Liberia,  communicated  the 
following  statement  to  the  Colouizution  Society  iu 
1823  : 

'  The  following  incident  I  relate,  not  for  its  sin- 
gularity, for  similar  events  take  place,  perhaps, 
every  month  in  the  year,  but  it  has  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  au- 
thenticity :  King  Boatswain,  our  most  powerful 
.supporter,  and  steady  friend  among  the  natives  (so 
he  has  uniformly  shown  himself,)  received  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  on  trust  from  a  French  slaver,  for 
which  he  stipulated  to  pay  young  slaves — he  makes 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  punctual  to  his  engage- 
ments. The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  expected 
the  return  of  the  slaver,  and  he  had  not  the  slaves. 
Looking  around  on  the  peaceable  tribes  about  him 
for  his  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Queaks,  a  small 
agricultural  and  trading  people  of  most  inoffensive 
character.  His  warriors  were  skilfully  distributed 
to  the  different  hamlets,  and  making  a  simultaneous 
assault  on  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  accomplished,  without  difficulty  or  re- 
sistance, in  one  hour,  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
tribe — every  adult,  man  and  woman,  was  murdered 
— every  hut  fired !  Very  young  children,  gene- 
rally, shared  the  fate  of  their  parents  ;  the  boys 
and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay  the  French- 
man.' 

"  The  following  statement  is  contained  in  an 
official  report  made  by  the  Mixed  Commission 
Court  at  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  British  Government, 
in  182.5: 

'  The  Cassoos  are  represented  as  having  carried 
fire,  rapine  and  murder  throughout  the  different 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  most  of  the 
women  and  children  of  which,  together  with  the 
prisoners,  were  immediately  sold  to  the  slave- 
factors,  who  were  at  hand  to  receive  them.' 

"  Lander,  with  v^hose  travels,  adventures  and 
discoveries,  almost  every  school-boy  is  familiar, 
makes  the  following  statements  about  this  traffic  : 
'  It  has  produced  the  most  baleful  effects,  causing 
anarchy,  injustice  and  oppression  to  reign  in  Africa, 
and  exciting  nation  to  rise  up  against  nation,  and 


it  Las  covered  the  face  of  the 
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nishes  the  following  table  of  the  births  and  deaths 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  from  1852  to  1857  : 
ears.  Births.  Deaths.  Loss. 


1852, 

1,920 

2,622 

702 

1853, 

1,513 

8,026 

6,513 

1854, 

1,331 

1,439 

58 

1855, 

1,642 

1,685 

43 

1856, 

1,287 

1,179 

292 

1857, 

1,615 

2,217 

602 

Total,  8,21 

il  number   of  deaths   in   1853 


caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.     Leaving 


fully  they  had  stood  against  antichrist's  kingdom J^' 
defended   the  cause  of  their  Lord   and   Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  peaceable  spirit  and  wisdom 
and  loved  and  consoled  one  another  in  that  love 
wherewith  he  loved  and  died  for  them.     We  art 
glad  to  read   all  we  can  find  of  our  Society,  at  '.'^l 
it  passed  through  persecution,  and  testified  against  ' 
false  professors,  and  in  its  faithful  course,  built  uf 
a  sound  christian  character  which  many  not  of  it: 
faith   sincerely  respect,   and   would  deeply  regrei 
that  it  should  be  lost;   and  it  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  Divine   hand  to  hold  up  and  spread  thi;! 


ht  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  by  lives  of  self 
1853  out,  and  making  an  average  from  the  other  [denial,  and  in  preaching  the  pure  doctrines  of  sal 
years,  we  find  the  mean  yearly  births  to  be  1,569  vation  which  our  Lord  and  his  followers  preached 
and  the  deaths  1,908. — Late  Paper. 


f  self  I- 
of  sal  F- 
ached  ** 


country  with  desolation.  All  these  evils,  and 
many  others,  has  slavery  accomplished  ;  in  return 
for  which,  the  Europeans,  for  whose  benefit,  and 
by  whose  connivance  and  encouragement,  it  has 
flourished  so  extensively,  have  given  to  the  heart- 
less natives  ardent  spirits,  tawdry  silk-dresses,  and 
paltry  necklaces  of  beads.' 

"  Macgregor  Laird,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well-known 
in  Liverpool  at  the  present  day,  and  the  chief  con- 
tractor of  the  steam  mail  line  between  England 
and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  ascended  the  Niger, 
in  1832,  to  the  confluence,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Felatahs,  a  well- 
known  Mohammedan  tribe,  who  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  capturing  slaves  to  be  transported  to  the 
sea-coast.     He  writes : 

'  Scarcely  a  night  passed  but  we  heard  the 
screams  of  some  unfortunate  beings  that  were  car- 
ried ofi'  into  slavery  by  those  villainous  depreda- 
tors. The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  route  of 
the  Felatahs  fled  across  the  river  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  fugitives,  a  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the  air, 
about  five  miles  above  the  confluence,  marked  the 
advance  of  the  Felatahs;  and,  in  two  days  after- 
wards, the  whole  of  the  towns,  including  Addah, 
Cuddah,  and  five  or  six  others,  were  in  a  blaze. 
The  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  that  had 
not  escaped,  answered  by  the  loud  wailings  and 
lamentations  of  their  friends  and  relations  (en- 
camped on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,)  at  see- 
ing them  carried  off  into  slavery,  and  their  habita- 
tions destroyed,  produced   a   scene  which,  though  ....  _         _  , 

coiiimon  enough  in  the  country^  had   seldom,  if  j  We  have  heard  of  very  young  children,  who  have  and  literary  training  which  they  received  while  its 
ever  before  been  witnessed  by  European  eyes,  and  |  had  remarkable  impressions,  which  older  persons  inmates,  exercised   an  important  infl'^on 


For  "  The  Friend." 

little  Benny. 
The  story  of  little  Benny  produced  pleasant  sen- 
sations, and,  if  proof  was  needed,  showed  that  he 
had  the  power  of  communion  with  his  Saviour, 
equally  with  any  white  or  coloured  boy  of  his 
years,  that  we  now  hear  of.  How  far  education 
under  pious  parents  or  friends,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  his  nice  sense  of  the  obligation  to  speak 
the  truth  at  all  times,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we 
do  know  that  with  all  such  advantages,  which  are 
hort  of  the  goodness  and 


of  great  moment,  nothing 

power  of  his  Saviour's  good  Spirit  could  effectually 

teach,  and  give  him  strength  to  watch  and  pray,  1  cause  for  thankfulness  that  they  had  the  protection 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Shelter. 
Few  charitable  associations  are  better  known,  i 
or  their  objects  more  fully  approved  than  those  oi| 
"The  AssoeiationfortheCare  of  Coloured  Orphans,"! 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Shelter."  The  associa-1 
tion  was  established  by  a  few  worthy  Friends  whcJ 
were  desirous  of  benefiting  a  helpless  class  of  oui 
population.  It  is  composed  exclusively  of  female,  "^ 
Friends,  and  has  pursued  an  unobtrusive  course  oi 
great  usefulness  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years, 
Hundreds  of  orphans  have  been  the  objects  of  its 
fostering  and  parental  care,  many  of  whom  hav6 
grown  up  to  be  useful  men  and  women.    They  have 


and  to  keep  out  the  tempter  who  constantly  seeks  of  such  an  institution,  when  in  very  destitute  cir- 
to  carry  away  by  temptation,  both  old  and  young,  cumstaneos.     There  is   no   doubt  that  the   mora] 


showed  to  me,  in  a  more  striking  light  than  I  had 


could  hardly  credit  at  the  time,  but  which  proved 


hitherto  beheld  it,  the  horrors  attendant  upon  th; 
traffic' 

Col.  Nichols,  formerly  Governor  of  Fernando 
Po,  states,  in  a  letter  to  —  Buxton,  in  relation  to 
a  visit  which  he  made  to  Old  Calabar  in  1834, 
that  '  he  found  the  natives  boasting  of  a  predatory 
excursion,  in  which  they  had  recently  been  en- 
gaged, in  which  they  had  surprised  a  village,  killed 
those  who  had  resisted,  and  carried  off  the  remain- 
der as  slaves.  I  heard  an  African  boy,  who  formed 
one  of  the  party,  declare  that  he  had  killed  three 
himself.' 

"  M.  Fox,  a  well  known  Wesleyan  missionary 
at  the  Gambia,  and  the  author  of  a  most  excellent 
volume  on  that  part  of  the  country,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board 
of  Missions  in  1837  : 

"The  neighbourhood  of  M'Carthy's  Island  is 
again  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  Scarcely  are  the 
rains  over,  and  the  produce  of  a  plentiful  harvest 
gathered  in,  ere  the  noise  of  battle  and  the  din  of 
warfare  is  heard  at  a  distance,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant horrors.  Mothers,  snatching  up  their  child- 
ren, with  a  few  necessary  articles,  flee  for  their 
lives ;  towns,  after  being  pillaged  of  as  much 
cattle,  etc.,  as  the  banditti  require,  are  immediately 
set  on  fire;  columns  of  smoke  ascend  the  heavens; 
the  cries  of  those  who  are  being  butchered  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  expressed  ;  and  those 
Vfho  escape  destruction,  are  carried  into  the  mise 
ries  of  hopeless  slavery.  A  number  of  Bambarras 
are  again  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  _ 
from  this  place,  and  the  poor  Foulahs  at  Jamallil  lasting  life 
have  consequently  fled  to  this  island  for  protection,  ^*'"  """ 
bringing  with  them  as  many  of  their  cattle,  and 
other  things,  as  they  could.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


to  be  of  Divine  origin.     To  us  it  shows  that  there 
is  a  holy  communion  between  their  guileless  spirits 
d  their  blessed  Saviour,  which  we  may  not  be 
able  fully  to  comprehend.     While  he  is  very  near, 
id  invisibly  acting  upon  their  infantile  minds,  of 
hat  value  to  them  may  be  the  example  and   in- 
structions of  a  heaven-bound  and  devoted  father 
md  mother — that  when  a  child  "  asks  bread  will 
not  give  him  a  stone,  or  for  a  fish  give  him  a  ser- 
pent, or  instead  of  an  egg  give  him  a  scorpion  '" 


ducing  them  to  pursue  an  industrious  and  virtuous 
life.  The  building  now  occupied  by  the  associa- 
tion, was  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
smaller  number  of  children  than  has  since  claimed 
its  care,  and  the  experience  of  many  years 
shown  important  defects  in  its  arrangement.  Il 
is  located  in  a  neighbourhood  that  has  become  on 
several  accounts  objectionable,  and  there  are  othei 
reasons  which  have  influenced  the  Friends,  whc 
mana<'e  the  affairs  of  the  association,  to  conclude 
to  make  an  effort  to  procure  a  new  building,  bettei 


ything  to  destroy  the  innocency,  or  poison  the 'adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  their  interestin 
tender  mind  of  the  child;  but  who  cultivates   the  family.     For  this  object  a  lot  of  ground  of  suitabL 
spirit  of  prayer  for  the   dear  children,  and  strives 
to  lead  them  to  Him,  who  can  give  living  bread 
and  the  water  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  feelings  produced  by 


viewing  the  case  of  the  little  boy,  approaching  the 
place  prepared  for  him  in  heaven,  and  the  evidence 


dimensions  has  been  obtained.  It  is  locati 
West  Philadelphia,  is  easily  accessible  by  one  of  tbi 
Passenger  Railroads,  and  is  sufficiently  large  t< 
secure  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  room  forhealtli; 
exercise.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  a^st) 
elation  that  for  the  five  years  preceding  1859,  th<  v, 


he  had  of  it,  was   the  sense  of  the  nearness  and  i  average  number   of  children   under  its  care  was 

bliss  of  heaven,  which  seemed  to  create  a  short  in-! seventy,  who  were  maintained,  clothed  and  edU' 

termission  of  conflict  with  the   trials  of  time,   ofjeated  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  fifty  dollars  each 

the  follower  of  Christ  has  to  partake.     TO|Showing  that  great  economy  is  used  in  its  manage 


be  raised  oven  momentarily  above  those  conflict 
and  be  surrounded  by  a  little  of  the  glorious  light 
and  joys  of  salvation,  is  an  unspeakable  favour,  and 
is  sometimes  bread  to  feed  on  for  many  days.  The 
record  of  this  lad's  character  and  heavenly  end  was 
well  worth  making,  and  adds  to  the  benefits  with 
which  a  religious  periodical,  like  a  veh  ele  coming 


ment.  The  whole  average  annual  expenditure  fo; 
that  period  was  §3,942.14,  about  §271  of  whicl 
was  for  repairs,  leaving  the  actual  outlay  for  sup- 
plies of  the  family  §3,671.59.  The  average  in 
come  from  invested  funds  was  §1,783.93,  and  the 
annual  donations  and  subscriptions,  §1,721.72 
amounting  together  to  §3,505.65,  from  which 


to  our  door,  fraught  with  food  for  diflrent  classes,  j  appears  that  in  the  five  years  §2,182.45  of  thi 
many  times  cheers  and  strengthens  tlio  weary  pil-  principal  or  capital  of  the  institution  has  been  ab 
grim  to  hold  on  his  way — the  narrow  way  to  ever-  sorbed,  equal  to  §436.49  per  annum.     The  incomi 

from  invested  funds   for  the  year  just  closed  wa 

We  would  encourage  the  writer  and  other  con-  somewhat  increased,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pre 

tributors,  to  glean  up  interesting  matter,  and  with!  vent  the  necessity  of  annual  subscriptions  and  do 

an  eye  to  Divine  guidance,  continue  to  appropriate  I  nations,  to  enable  the  association  to  pay  its  curren 

a  portion  of  time  and  the  exercise  of  talents  given,  expenses. 


'mlation   of  the    Sandwich   Islands. — A 
correspondent  of  the  "  Echo  du  Pacifique,"  fur- 


for  the  Lord's  glory,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  in  preparing  it  for  "  The  Friend."  Gene- 
rations to  come  will  take  up  these  volumes  to  see  in 
what   their  ancestors  were  employed ;  how  faith- 


This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  it  will  not  h 
prudent  for  the  managers  to  appropriate  the  in 
vested  funds  of  the  institution  for  the  purchase  o 
the  lot  and  the  erection  of  the  new  building.     Th 
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ly  means  applicable  to  this  purpose  under  the 
Urol  of  tbe  association,  will  be  those  which  may 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  property  they  now 
lupy  on  Thirteenth  street.  It  is  hoped  there 
11  be  realized  from  this  source  enough  to  pay  for 

new  house,  leaving  tbe  cost  of  the  lot,  grading 
fencing  it,  paving  and  curbing  streets,  and 
ler  incidental  expenses,  to  be  provided  from  sub- 
iptions  of  those  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
^ociation.  If  §12,000  can  be  procured  from 
nations,  it  is  believed  that  the  building  and  lot 
n  be  paid  for  without  encroaching  upon  funds 
lich  now  yield  income.  A  committee  of  the 
magers  of  the  association  has  been  appointed  to 
icit  subscriptions,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
ablcd  to  obtain  the  needful  amount  in  time  to 
irrant  the  commencement  of  the  building  as  soon 

the  weather  will  permit.  J- 


Petrified  Wood  in  the  Arctic  Regions. — 0; 
avating  to  some  extent,  we  found  the  entire  hil 
igneous  formation,  being  composed  of  the  trunks 
branches  of  trees ;  some  of  them  dark  and 
tened,  in  a  state  of  semi-carbonization.  Others 
re  quite  fresh,  the  woody  structure  perfect,  but 
rd  and  dense.  In  a  few  situations  the  wood 
m  its  flatness  and  the  pressure  to  which  it  hac 
ages  been  exposed,  presented  a  laminated  struc 
1,  with  traces  of  coal.  The  trunk  of  one  tree, 
end  of  which  protruded,  was  26  inches  in  dia 
ter;  that  of  another,  a  portion  of  which  was 
|)ught  on  board,  was  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
ee  feet  in  circumference,  and  dense  in  structure, 
hough  pronounced  then  to  be  pine.  Other  pieces, 
hough  still  preserving  the  woody  structure,  had 
pecitic  gravity  exceeding  that  of  water,  in  which 
iy  readily  sunk,  from  their  having  undergone  an 
ipient  stage  of  impregnation  with  some  of  the 
thy  products  of  the  soil.     Numerous  pine  cones, 

I  a  few  acorns,  were  also  found  in  the  same 
,te  of  silicification.  The  trunks  apparently  cx- 
ided  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  of 
J  hill,  and  were  bituminous  and  friable.  Many 
those  which  were  embedded,  crumbled  away  on 
ing  struck  with  a  pickaxe,  which  readily  found 

way  into  any  part  of  them,  rendering  their  re- 
)val  impossible ;  some  of  them  were  in  such  a 
ite  of  carbonization  as  to  approach  lignite  in 
aracter.     The  whole  conveyed  the  idea  of  the 

II  being  entirely  composed  of  wood.     As  far  as 
excavations  were  carried,  nothing  else  was  met 

th  except  the  loamy  soil  in  which  they  were  em- 
\;  but  the  decay  of  the  wood  in  some  places 
ipeared  to  form  its  own  soil.  The  petrifactions, 
th  numerous  pieces  of  wood,  were  strewn  every- 
lere  over  the  surface  of  this  and  many  of  the 
ntiguous  hills.  Many  specimens  were  obtained, 
Tying  from  one  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  the 
agest  not  exceeding  five  or  six  in  circumference ; 
ey  consisted  of  portions  of  the  branches  of  trees. 
ime  of  them  wore  impregnated  with  iron  (brown 
ematite),  had  a  distinct  metallic  tinkle  when 
:uck,  and  were  heavier  than  other  pieces  without 
metallic  impregnation  or  sound ;  they  were 
nply  silicified,  the  sand  entering  into  the  compo- 
;ion  of  the  soil  being  siliceous  or  quartzose.  Se- 
rai smaller  pieces  of  fresh  wood  were  also  found 
rewn  about,  which  had  not  been,  perhaps,  sub- 
ct  to  the  petrifying  influence  of  the  water. — Dr. 
rtnstrong^s  "Persoial  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 
tlie  Nortlt-u-est  Passage:' 

Tlte  Jots  and  Tittles.— A.  little  thing  hurts  that 
hioh  is  young  and  tender ;  the  very  jots  and  tittles 
■  the  law  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  are  to  be 
aintained,  or  the  whole  bond  of  his  peace  is 
roken.     He  that  is  not  faithful  in  the  little,  will 


not  be  made  ruler  over  much.  That  line  is  to  be 
preserved  inviolable,  which  divides  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  from  the  children  of  this  world  ; 
their  language,  their  manners,  their  aspect,  their 
tward  demeanour  and  habit,  as  their  country,  is 
difl'erent.  It  hath  seemed  meet  to  Infinite  Wisdom 
to  characterize  his  people  by  visible  marks,  and  I 
bold  to  say,  they  will  never  prosper  in  true 
religion  according  to  the  extent  of  his  gracious 
designs  upon  them,  who  violate  those  marks  of  dis- 
tinction and  respect.  The  Nazarite  is  known  not 
only  by  his  temperance,  but  his  exterior  appear- 
ance.— Richard  Shackleton. 

The  Visited  Youth. — A  gracious  Providence 
has  not  been  wanting  in  his  visitations  to  the  youth 
amongst  us  ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  want  in 
them  of  following  on  to  know  the  Lord  in  the  re- 
nnced  experience  of  his  humbling  jmucr,  and  in 
the  further  manifestations  of  his  will  concerning 
them  ; — hence  the  goodness  of  too  many  of  them 
is  but  like  the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew  ;  it 
is  soon  superseded  by  a  relish  for  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  world,  and  their  baptismal  vows 
are  soon  forgotten  :  and  hence  a  want  of  succes- 
sion of  testimony-bearers  to  the  noblest  cause, 
which  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  dignify  human  na- 
ture.— Richard  Shackleton. 
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We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the 
statement  which  will  be  found  in  our  columns  of 
to-day,  respecting  "  The  Association  for  the  Care 
of  Coloured  Orphans,"  its  proposed  erection  of  a 
new  and  more  suitable  building,  and  its  need  of 
pecuniary  help  in  the  undertaking. 

We  think  a  more  unexceptionable  charity  could 
not  be  found,  nor  one  that  commends  itself  more 
strongly  to  the  benevolent  feelings  of  every  one 
who  can  pity  the  homeless,  neglected,  infantile  or- 
phan, and  rejoice  to  see  it  sheltered,  educated,  and 
trained  in  habits  of  thrift  and  religious  sobriety. 

We  have  no  doubt  there  are  those  among  our 
Friends  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  who 
would  find  themselves  better  off  after  bestowing  a 
liberal  gift  for  the  completion  of  this  good  object; 
and  we  therefore  subjoin  the  following  names  of 
managers  who,  we  understand,  are  appointed  to 
obtain  donations : — 

Elizabeth  Greeves,  No.  1632  Chestnut  Street ; 
Sarah  Maule,  458  Franklin  St. ;  Lavinia  Maule 
1015  Pine  St.;  Deborah  M.Williamson,  1024 
Arch  St. 

It  seems  difficult  to  admit  that  any  portion  of 
our  country  should  be  in  such  a  benighted  and  op 
pressed  condition  that  honest,  upright  men  and 
good  citizens,  dare  not  entertain  or  express  senti- 
ments upon  a  subject  of  public  morals  or  domestic 
economy,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  lia 
bility  of  being  driven  from  their  homes,  subjected 
to  barbarous  scourgings,  being  deprived  of  their 
hard-earned  property,  banished  from  the  State  to 
which  they  have  long  yielded  allegiance,  and  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  those  they  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  behind  :  and  this  by  no  legal  or 
judicial  proceedings,  in  which  would  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  repel  the  charges 
that  may  be  made  against  them,  but  by  the  mere 
arbitrary  dictum  of  a  set  of  men  banded  together 
to  secure,  by  their  numerical  strength,  exemption 
from  the  punishment  belonging  to  outraged  law, 
and   the  power  to  enforce  their  wicked  behests. 


But  almost  every  day's  newspaper  records  some 
fact  which  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  Slave  States,  the  right  of 
private  judgment  upon  the  question  of  slavery  ia 
unhesitatingly  denied  to  both  their  own  citizona 
and  strangers  sojourning  among  them,  and  a  ty- 
ranny exercised  over  them  far  more  grevrous  than 
that  which  has  made  Austria  a  by-word  of  reproach, 
d  assimilated  only  to  the  inquisitorial  despotism 
th  which  the  papal  hierarchy,  in  the  dark  ages, 
sought  out  and  tortured  those  whom  they  suspected 
of  heresy. 

No  northern  man  can  now  enter  any  one  of  the 
Slave  States  south  of  Maryland,  with  any  cer- 
tainty that  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  will  be  respected,  or  that  he  will  not  be 
dragged  forth  by  excited  and  lawless  desperadoes, 
to  be  punished  in  some  cruel  and  iguominous  man- 
ner. He  may  constantly  restrain  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  and  cautiously  guard  against 
betraying  his  feelings  against  the  evils  of  the  "  pe- 
culiar institution  ;"  but  in  many  places  the  mere 
suspicion  that  he  may  be  an  "  abolitionist,"  ia 
enoui'h  to  awaken  feelings  of  anger,  and  expose 
liim  to  indignity  and  suffering.  "  In  one  of  the 
counties  of  Georgia  (says  the  Atlanta,  Ga.  Patriot,) 
they  have  inflicted  so  high  as  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  lashes  upon  the  bare  backs  of  certain 
persons  apprehended  as  abolitionists."  Such  cases, 
though  not  to  as  barbarous  extent,  of  lashing, 
lave  been  reported  from  various  States  : — 

Dr.  Case,  until  recently  President  of  an  Alabama  Col- 
ege,  arrived  at  the  Gibson  House,  yesterday,  with  hia 
ady,  en  rouU  for  New  York,  having  been  compelled  to 
eave  the  South  by  the   present  prescriptive   policy  of 
'  the  chivalry"  towards  Northern  men.     Dr.  Case  had  a 
flourishing  Institution  just  organized  at  Salem,  Ala.,  for 
!male  education,  with  teachers  engaged  for  the  year, 
11  of  whom  are  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  while 
he  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  at  much 
ficc.     In  this  instance  there  was  no  pretence  made 
ly  '•abolitionism,"  nor  had  Dr.  Case  expressed  any 
on  unfavourable  to  the  peculiar  institution. — Cin- 
'li  Gazette,  of  Saturday,  1th. 


One  of  the  most  aggravated  cases  is  the  follow- 

Thirty-six  person?,  says  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  of 
Saturday,  arrived  in  this  city  from  Kentucky,  yesterday, 
having  been  warned  to  leave  the  State,  for  the  crime  of 
holding  slavery  to  be  a  sin.  They  arc  from  Berea  and 
vicinity,  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  where  they  were 
living  industrious,  sober  and  peaceful  lives.  Most  of 
these  persons  are  stopping  at  the  Dennison  House,  though 
a  portion  have  been  received  at  private  houses.  More 
than  half  of  the  exiles  are  natives  of  Southern  States, 
and  several  are  native  Kentuckians.  The  only  offence 
charged  against  any  of  them  is,  that  of  entertaining  abo- 
lition sentiments.    They  were  ordered  to  leave  by  a  pub- 


ic meeting, 


;  no  di 


icourtesy  was  onerea  them.   They 
i  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  word- 


presented  a  petition  I 
ded  thus: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  loyal  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  county  of  Madison,  do  re- 
spectfully call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

"1.  We  have  come  from  various  parts  of  this  and  ad- 
joining States  to  this  county,  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing it'our  homes  ;  have  supported  ourselves  and  families 
by  honest  industry,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  education. 

"  2.  It  is  a  principle  with  us  to  '  submit  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  unto  governors  aa 
unto  them  that  are  sent  by  Him  for  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  tliem  that  do  well ;'  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  we  have  been  obedient, 
in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  of  this  State. 

"  3.   Within  a  few  weeks,  evil  and  false  reports  have 


been  put  into  circulation,  imputing  to  us  r 


ves,  words 
duct  calculated  toinflame  the  public  mind,  which 
imputations  are  utterly  false  and  groundless.  These  im- 
putations we  have  publicly  denied,  and  offered  every  fa- 
cility for  the  fullest  investigation,  which  we  have  ear- 
nestly but  vainly  sought. 

"  4.  On  Friday,  the  23d  instant,  a  company  of  sixty- 
two  men,  claimin;;  to  have  been  appointed  by  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  our  county,  without  any  shadow  of 
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legal  authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States,  called  at  our 
respective  residences  and  places  of  business,  and  notified 
us  to  leave  this  county  and  State,  and  be  without  this 
county  and  State  within  ten  days,  and  handed  ns  the 
accompanying  document,  in  which  you  will  see  that, 
unless  the  said  order  be  promptly  complied  with,  there 
is  expressed  a  fixed  determination  to  remove  us  by  force. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  we  can  substantiate  by 
the  fullest  evidence,  we  respectfully  pray  that  you,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  you  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  made  your  duty  to  use,  do  protect  us  in  our 
rights  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

"  J.  A.  B.  Rogers,  J.  G.  Hanson,  I.  D.  Reed,  James  S. 
Davis,  John  F.  Boughton,  Swinglehust  Life,  John  Smith, 
E.  T.  Hayes,  Charles  E.  Griffin,  A.  6.  W.  Parker,  W.  H. 
Torry. 

"  Berea,  Madison  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  24,  1859." 

Gov.  MagofSn  received  the  bearers  of  the  petition 
(Reed  and  Hayes)  courteously,  and  advised  them,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  State,  to  leave 
it.  Ho  said  that  the  public  mind  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  events  in  Virginia,  and  that  until  the  e.fcitemeiit 
subsided,  their  presence  in  the  State  would  be  danger- 
ous, and  he  could  not  engage  to  protect  them  from  their 
fellow-citizens  who  had  resolved  that  they  must  go.  He 
promised  them  security  while  taking  their  departure, 
and  that  their  property  should  be  protected.  They  say, 
that  for  the  most  part  they  were  treated  politely  by  those 
who  have  driven  them  from  their  homes,  and  they  have 
hopes  that  presently  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  take  n 
sober  thought,  and  allow  them  to  return  to  their  several 
places  of  abode  and  accustomed  avocations. — JV.  Amer. 

What  a  deplorable  exhibit  is  this  of  the  state  of 
our  country ;  how  humiliating  ought  it  to  be  to 
that  pride  which  has  delighted  to  boast  of  these 
United  States  as  the  "  home  of  the  free."  Ad- 
mitting the  force  of  the  reason  given  as  an  apology 
for  such  high-handed  violations  of  the  rights  or 
the  citizens,  that  they  fear  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  slaves,  what  a  dreadful  state  of  society 
does  it  betray,  where  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
cannot  be  tolerated  without  danger  to  every  fireside. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EnuoPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  21th  ult. 
It  is  stated,  that  the  19lh  inst.  has  been  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  European  Congress.     The  report  that  the 
Pope  claims  the  presidency  of  the  Congress  for  his  pleni 
potentiary,  is  denied. 

The  weather  has  been  very  severe  in  England,  thi 
thermometer  in  some  places  falling  within  three  or  four 
degrees  of  zero.  Canal  navigation  had  been  suspended 
by  the  ice,  and  railroad  travel  impeded  by  the  snow. 

In  reply  to  the  recently  presented  memorial  from  Eng- 
lish merchants  trading  with  Mexico,  for  protection  ot 
their  interests,  Lord  John  Russel  says,  that  the  British 
government  is  endeavouring  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  other  Powers,  and  assures  the  memo- 
rialists uo  opportunity  will  be  lost  of  interfering  by  coun- 
sel, with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent devastating  and  sanguinary  war.  He  refers  to  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  is  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment, as  Great  Britain  and  France  acknowledge  the 
President  who  has  possession  of  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  another  President  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  hns  slightly  declined. 
The  Manchester  advices  were  unfavourable.  Breadstuffs 
and  provisions  dull.  The  London  money  market  is  un- 
changed in  rates,  though  there  is  an  active  demand. 

The  river  Seine  at  Paris  was  full  of  ice,  and  the  rail 
way  traffic  impeded  by  snow.  The  tendency  to  im- 
provement in  the  commercial  affairs  of  France  continued 
Prince  Jerome  Buonaparte  was  recovering  from  his  re- 
cent illness.  The  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
France  was  to  commence  on  the  IGth  inst. 

Military  preparations  were  being  made  in  Ai 
against  the  apprehended  trouble  in  Hungary.  A  rumor 
prevailed  in  Paris,  that  a  revolution  had  actually  brokei 
out  in  Hungary,  but  it  lacked  confirmation.  The  re 
ported  intended  abdication  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
proves  to  be  unfounded. 

Important  submissions  to  Russia  have  been  ma 
Circassia.     A  whole  tribe  numbering  100,000  persons, 
had  declared  its  submission,  and  other  tribes  were  | 
paring  to  submit  also. 

~ made  at  Stc 


)usl.v  resolved  to  present  an  address  to  the  King,  re- 
estiii^-  him  to  defend,  at  the  Congress,  the  right  of  the 
iliauj  to  decide  their  own  affairs. 
Further    engagements     between   the    Spaniards    and 
Moors  are  reported,  all  resulting  disastrously  to  the  lat- 

tter  had  been  received  in  England  from  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, containing  an  account  of  his  explorations  to  a 
ral  weeks  later  than  the  latest  detailed  infor- 
mation that  has  reached  England.  Dr.  Livingstone  has 
been  engaged  in  surveying  the  Shire,  a  branch  of  the 
Zambezi,  and  had  found  the  river  flowing  far  more  than 
a  hundred  miles,  through  a  cotton  growing  region.  The 
quality  of  the  plant  was  so  good  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
did  not  offer  the  natives  any  of  the  American  seeds, 
with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the  British  government. 
The  health  of' the  expedition  had  been  unusually  good, 
and  not  a  single  death  had  yet  occurred. 

United  States. — Public  Lands. — During  the  five  quar- 
ters ending  Ninth  mo.  30th,  1859,  16, BIS, 183  acres  of 
the  public  lands  were  disposed  of;  4,970,500  acres  were 
sold  for  cash,  yielding  $2,107,476  ;  3,617,440  acres  were 
located  with  bounty  land  warrants  ;  1 ,7 1 2,040  acres  were 
appropriated  to  the  several  States  entitled  to  them  un- 
der the  swamp  land  grants  of  Third  mo.  2d,  1849,  and 
Ninth  mo.  28th,  1850,  and  6,318,203  acres  certified  to 
States,  as  falling  to  them  under  the  grants  for  railroad 
purposes. 

The  Indian!.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
annual  report,  estimates  the  total  number  of  Indians 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  at  350,- 
000.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  outbreaks  on  the 
part  of  a  few  lawless  individuals,  the  Indians  have  been 
peaceful  within  the  last  year.  The  Secretary  says  :— 
"  Reports  and  other  official  documents  submitted  to  the 
department,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  be- 
lief that  the  most  atrocious  cases  of  murder  and  rapine 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  Indians  have,  in  reality, 
been  committed  by  white  men  wearing  the  disguise  of 
Indians.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  horrible  mas- 
sacres which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  on  the 
routes  leading  through  Utah  territory,  have  been  planned 
and  directed,  if  not  actually  executed,  by  our  own  ciii- 

Pmsions.—TXie  whole  number  of  pensioners  of  all 
classes  now  on  the  rolls  is  11,585,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  per  annum  required  for  their  payment  is  $1,034,- 
914. 

The  Patent-office.— Danns  the  three  quarters  endmg 
Ninth  mo.  30th,  1859,  5167  applications  for  new  patents 
were  received,  and  3334  patents  issued  and  re-issued 
The  receipts  for  the  three  quarters  were  $488,588. 

Kew  York.— The  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York  reports  that  the  Treasury  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $5,090,984,  anti 
the  payments  to  $5,106,003,  showing  a  small  deficiency 
The  total  Canal  debt,  together  with  that  of  the  genera 
fund,  is  $33,883,338.  The  State  Canals  have  cost  morf 
than  $20,000,000. 

Pennsylvania.— The  total  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
of  the^tateis  now  $38,513,983,  the  sum  of  $849,282 

ving  been  paid  off  within  the  last  year.     The  State 

lds°bonds,   the  proceeds  of  the  sales   of  the  public 

irks,  to  the  amount  of  $11,081,000,  on  which  interesi 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  leaving  only  $27,397,- 
961  as  the  amount  of  debt,  the  principal  and  interest  ol 
which  is  to  be  provided  for  from  the  ordinary  sources  o 
revenue.  The  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  tin 
State  as  returned  by  the  County  Assessors,  is  623,814. 
Of  this  number  104,335  resided  in  Philadelphia. 

P/ii/urfeijoAm.— Mortality  last  week,  217.  From  the  re- 
cord kept  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department, 
it  appears  that  the  total  loss  of  property  by  fire  during 
the  year  1859,  was  $238,965.  The  City  Directory  for 
the  year  1860  contains  131,472  names  of  permanent  re- 
sidents, from  which  basis  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
total  population  is  about  600,000. 

The  Mormons.— The  Mormons,  according  to  their  own 
census,  are  decreasing  in  Utah.  In  1856,  they  numbered 
38,000;  in  1857,  31,022,  and  in  1858,  about  30,000. 
Their  total  number  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  said  to  be 
126,000. 

African  Slave  Trade.— The  Sea  Coast  (Miss.)  Democrat 
learns  from  good  authority,  that  a  cargo  of  African  slaves 
is  expected  in  Ship  Island  harbour,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  month.  If  they  arrive  safely,  they  will  be  landed 
without  any  attempt  at  secresy,  the  consignees  trusting 
to  the  sentiment  In  Mississippi  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  an  increase  of  slave  labour,  in  the  event  of  a  govern- 
ment prosecution. 

Immigration.  — Daring  the  year  1859,  seventy-nine 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  foreign  emi- 
grants landed  at  New  York ;  iu  the  year  1858,  the  num- 


ber was  seventy-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  eightj 

nffress.^-The  House  of  Representatives  had  not  oi 
ganized  at  the  time  of  making  up  this  summary.  Th 
31st  ballot  was  taken  on  the  9th. inst.,  with  the  follow! 
ing  result: 

Whole  number  present 

Necessary  to  a  choice  , 

Sherman,  of  Ohio 

Hamilton,  of  Texas       ...  88 

Scattering  .  .  .  .26 

California.— Oa  the  9th  inst.,  the  steamship  Balti 
arrived  at  New  York,  from  Aspinwall,  with  San  Frai 
Cisco  dates  of  the  20th  ult.,  and  $1,800,000  in  gold.  Th 
markets  of  San  Francisco  were  quiet  and  unchange( 
Anthracite  coal  was  selling  at  $26,  by  quantities,  froi 
the  yard.     The  overland  mail  which  left  St.  Louis  .c 

28th  of  Eleventh  month,  reached  San  Francist 
Twelfth  month  19th.  The  first  Legislature  of  Nevat 
Territory  met  on  the  15th  ult.  at  Zenoa,  and  took  mei 

i  for  procuring  a  recognition  of  the  Territory  t 

Congress.     Three   schooners   had    arrived   from   Japa 

■  ig  the  week,  bringing  full  cargoes  of  rich  Japanei 

s.  They  brought  advices  to  the  l5th  of  Eleveol 
month.  The  government  was  throwing  obstacles  in  tl 
way  of  trade,  and  had  issued  orders  that  no  merchai 
should  sell  over  a  certain  quantity  per  day  of  any  articl 
~  Powhattan  was  to  sail  from  Kanagaeva  on  the  2i 
of  Second  month,  taking  the  Japanese  Embassy  to  tl 
United  States.  The  two  Ambassadors  were  to  be  a' 
companied  by  68  subordinates.  The  Embassy  woal 
proceed  to  Panama,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands.  From  tl 
sthmus  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Washington,  in 
national  vessel. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  for  Benj.  Hoyl. 
$2.50,   to  6,  vol.  34;  from  G.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass.,  t 
C.  W.  Howland,  $3,  to  26,  voL  34. 

The  Western  Soup- House,  situated  at  the  south-ea 

rner  of  Seventeenth  and  Sansom  (late  George)  street 
is  now  open  for  the  delivery  of  soup  and  bread.  Don 
tions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  either  of  the  folloi 

g  persons : 

Georoe  Vadx,  Treasurer,  No.  46  North  Seventeen 
street,  1715  Arch  street;  Samuel  L.  Baily,  Secretai 
920  Chestnut  street;  William  U.  Ditzler,  N.  E.  cc 
Twelfth  and  Filbert  streets. 

SODP-HOUSE. 
The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  wi 
soup,  having  opened  their  house,  Griscom  street.  In 
Green's  Court,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  Spru 
and  Pine  streets,  respectfully  solicit  contributions  in  t 
of  this  charity.  Donations  will  be  gratefully  receiv 
by  the  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Foul 
street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 

WANTED. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Cc 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jasi 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carry 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezek  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  O.,  Chester  Co 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


^ 


Married,    on    Fifth-day,    the    29th    ult.,  at   Friei 
Meeting-house,  Newton,  near  Camden,  N.  J.,  Josepi    ^ 
Cooper,  Jr.,  and   Elizabeth   C,  daughter  of  John 
Kaighn. 

PILE  i  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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stage   to   any  part   of  Pennsylvania,   for   thrci 
hs,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents 
y  part  of  tlie  United  States,  for  three  mouths,  if 
advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend 

Samuel  fiownas. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

he  circumstance  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
article,  is  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  wis- 
and  safety  of  seeking  for  and  taking  the  coun- 
)f  experienced  and  judicious  Friends;  and  the 
k,  submissive  spirit  in  which  Samuel  Bownas 
ived  it.  is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  A  confident, 
rrained  spirit,  which  assumes  that  it  is  right 
has  the  mind  of  Truth,  and  that  all  who  do 
think  as  it  docs,  are  out  of  the  way;  and  which 
not  heed  thejudgmcnt  of  prudent,  solid  Friends, 
1  well  be  feared  as  a  spirit  of  delusion,  exalting 
"ination  into  the  seat  of  revelation. 
Lfter  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 
visiting  meetings  in  Leicester  and  Nottingham, 
Uownas  turned  his  face  homeward.  Of  this 
nay  he  writes,  "  I  was  gladly  received  by 
inds,  my  ministry  was  acceptable,  and  as  it  in- 
ised  upon  me,  I  was  humbled  and  low  in  mind, 
wing  my  strength  and  safety  from  temptation 
d  therein."  While  concerned  above  all 
be  "  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,'' 
crfully  making  the  personal  and  pecuniary  sacri- 
3  which  were  called  for  in  the"  performance  of 
gious  duty,  he  was  no  less  careful  when  released 
public  service,  to  be  "diligent  in  business," 
curing  to  maintain  an  honest  independence,  that 
gospel  he  preached  might  not  be  chargeable  to 
■.  "  I  was  now  in  a  strait,"  says  he,  "  what 
rse  to  take  to  got  a  little  money,  my  linen  and 
)lcn  clothes  both  wanting  to  be  repaired.  I 
t  with  a  young  man  newly  set  up  in  his  trade 
h  whom  1  proposed  to  work,  and  he  was  ready 
comply  with  my  offer,  supposing  it  would  be  a 
ins  to  improve  him.  So  we  agreed,  and  I  be- 
i  with  him,  and  found  it  answered  much  better 
n  harvest-work,  so  that  I  soon  stored  myself 
h  a  little  cash,  and  worked  hard  all  that  sum- 
r,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  prepared  myself  for 
ourney." 

This  religious  engagement  embraced   a  pretty 
field,  and  occupied  much  time.     Many  who 
re  not  Friends,  showed  great  openness,  requc; 
;  him  to  hold  meetings  at  their  houses,  and  to 
ne  there  for  entertainment.     He  remarks  : 
Vlthough  I  was  entirely  unknown  to  most,  y 


there  was  a  great  willingness  to  receive  the  doctrine 
of  Christ ;  and  I  found  afterwards,  by  accounts  1 
received  from  Friends,  some  were  convinced.  The 
teachers  of  the  national  way,  and  dissenters  also, 
were  much  disturbed,  and  threatened  what  they 
would  do,  and  that  they  would  come  and  dispute ; 
some  of  them  came  several  times,  and  got  out  of 
sight,  where  they  could  bear  and  not  be  seen ;  but 
never  any  gave  me  the  least  disturbance.  Some 
ould  say  I  was  a  cheat,  a  Jesuit  in  disguise ; 
others,  that  I  was  brought  up  for  the  pulpit,  and  for 
some  misdemeanor  suspended  ;  and  so  they  varied, 
according  to  their  imaginations.  But  I  was  very  easy 
in  my  service,  and  found  my  heart  very  much  en 
larged.  Some  of  the  people  took  me  to  have  a  gooc 
share  of  learning,  which,  although  it  was  false 
served  for  a  defence  against  some  busy  fellows,  who 
thought  they  could  dispute  about  religion  and  doc 
trine;  which  I  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible,  seldom  finding  any  advantage  by 
such  work,  but  that  it  mostly  ended  in  cavilling 
and  a  strife  of  words 

"  I  went  through  part  of  Dorsetshire,  and  at 
Sherborne  an  old"  Friend  was  sick,  and  not  ex 
peeled  to  get  over  that  illness,  and  it  came  into  my 
mind  he  would  die  of  that  sickness,  and  that  I  must 
bo  at  his  funeral,  and  preach  with  my  Bible  in  my 
hand.  This  made  me  shrink,  fearing  it  was  the 
fruit  of  imagination,  but  I  kept  it  to  myself,  and 
had  many  meetings  about  those  parts."  *  * 
I  had  not  been  many  hours  in  Bristol  before 
a  messenger  came  to  desire  Benjamin  Coole  to  at- 
tend the  funeral,  and  Benjamin  came  to  me  to 
Brice  Webb's,  where  1  lodged,  and  told  me  how  it 
and  desired  me  to  go.  I  pleaded  many  ex- 
cuses ;  first,  my  horse  was  not  fit,  with  other  ob- 
jections, which  were  all  removed.  I  went  to  Bru- 
ton  next  day,  being  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
and  was  at  that  small  meeting  on  First-day.  The 
funeral  was  on  Second-day,  which  was  exceedingly 
large,  John  Beere  from  Weymouth  being  there, 
had  something  to  say,  but  not  much.  Then  as  it 
was  with  me,  1  pulled  my  Bible  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  opened  it ;  upon  which  the  people  gave  more 
attention  tlian  they  had  done  before.  I  had 
very  acceptable  time,  often  in  the  course  of  my 
matter  referring  to  the  text  for  proof,  and  givi 
an  ample  testimony  of  the  value  we   put  upon  the 


heard  was  sound,  and  according  to  Scripture,  be- 
ing very  well  proved  from  the  text;  but  he  desired 
some  private  discourse  between  ourselves  at  my 
quarters,  if  I  would  permit  it.  I  told  him  he  might; 
1  quartered  at  Richard  Fry's ;  and  Richard  being 
present,  told  him  he  should  be  welcome  to  come  to 
his  house,  and  so  we  parted. 

"  When  I  came  to  Richard's,  he  said  wc  should 
ear  no  more  of  him,  for  that  in  his  discourses 
amongst  his  hearers,  he  had  spoken  many  very  un- 
handsome things  against  the  Quakers,  endeavour- 
ing to  unchristian  them,  and  prove  them  heathens 
in  denying  the  ordinances,  a  common  plea  used  by 
all  our  adversaries.  But  this  man  carried  the  mat- 
ter farther  than  some  others,  by  adding,  that  we 
denied  the  Scriptures,  and  also  would  not  allow  of 
a  Bible  in  any  of  our  meetings,  nor  did  our  preach- 
ers use  a  Bible  to  prove  anything  therefrom  that 
we  preached  to  the  people,  with  more  to  the  same 
purport;  and  as  many  of  his  hearers  were  there, 
my  appearing  with  a  Bible,  and  referring  to  the 
text  for  proof,  no  doubt,  put  him  and  them  upon  a 
thought  what  had  been  preached  by  him,  amongst 
them,  concerning  the  Quakers,  which  now  appeared 
to  be  a  manifest  untruth  by  what  they  had  both 
seen  and  heard  that  day.  As  Richard  Fry  thought, 
so  it  proved  ;  he  did  not  come  near  me,  and  Truth 
was  exalted  above  lies  and  falsehood. 

I  returned  to  Bristol  well  contented,  being 
filled  with  peace  and  consolation.  At  my  return 
I  gave  my  Friends,  Benjamin  Coolc  and  some 
others,  a  relation  of  my  conduct,  and  Benjamin 
was  pleased  that  I  went,  and  repeated  what  he  had 
said  before  to  persuade  me  to  go,  adding,  he  was 
pretty  much  assured  it  was  my  place  to  go ;  but 
that  if  he  had  known  it  was  in  my  mind  to  preach 
with  the  book  in  my  hand,  although  in  the  sequel 
it  proved  right,  he  should  have  been  afraid  there 
was  more  of  imagination  than  revelation  in  it.  It 
would  rather  have  backened  him,  than  been  any 
argument  for  him  to" press  my  going,  as  ho  had 
found  some  mistakes  committed  from  such  sights, 
which  proved  to  be  but  imaginations.  He  gave  rae 
very  suitable  advice,  to  take  care  how  I  too  easily 
embraced  such  things  for  truth,  without  a  due  trial, 
and  that  it  was  not  displeasing  to  heaven  to  try 
the  spirit  from  whence  such  things  proceeded." 
"  In  many  places  I  had  very  largo,  open,  quiet 
Scriptures;  carnesUy  pressing  the  careful  reading  meetings,  and  when  I  found  myself  high  and  full, 
of  them,  and  advising  to  consider  what  they  read,  I  expected  low  times  again,  for  I  very  seldom 


ivising 
d  to  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer,  for  assistance  and 
power,  that  they  might  practise  what  they  read, 
which  was  the  ultimate  end  of  reading,  as  well  as 
of  hearing  preaching,  for  without  practice,  it  would 
avail  but  little;  with  other  advice  to  the  same 
effect. 

There  being  sundry  teachers  of  several  socie- 
ties, one  of  them,  a  Baptist,  took  hold  of  me  after 
meeting  was  ended,  and  desired  some  conversation 
with  me.  I  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  desired 
to  know  if  he  had  an  objection  against  any  part  of 
what  I  had  said  ?  '  If  thou  hast,'  said  I,  speaking 
with  an  audible  voice,  that  stopped  many  of  tl 
company,  '  this  is  the  most  proper  place,  the  people 
being  present;'  for  they  thronged  about  us  very 
much.     This  made  him  confess,  that  what  he  had 


drawn  forth  in  doctrine,  and  enlarged  more  than 
common,  but  Maplebeck  would  come  in  my  way, 
and  the  uncommon  temptation  and  trial  I  under- 
went after  that  meeting.  I  reached  home  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  First  month,  and  staid  with 
y  dear  Friend,  Robert  Chambers,  part  of  that 
summer,  mowing  more  days  this  year  than  I  ever 
did  in  one  before. 

"  John  Bowstead  and  Peter  Fearon  had  a  meet- 
ing appointed  for  them  at  a  place  called  Goose- 
green,  between  Kendal  and  Milthrop ;  to  which 
meeting  there  was  a  very  great  resort;  and  being 
desired  to  attend  it,  I  did,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  meeting,  I  spoke  something  of  the  universal 
love  of  God  to  mankind.  After  which  a  Friend 
went  on  with  the  same  subject,  and  inferred  from 
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the  text  something  more  than  it  would  bear.  A 
young  man  who  taught  a  school  at  Beathani, 
small  parish  in  that  neighbourhood,  took  him  up 
after  the  meeting  was  over ;  and  having  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  argument,  endeavoured  to  bear  the 
Friend  down. 

"  I  was  gone  to  see  the  horses  got  ready  for  our 
return,  but  being  called  got  with  difficulty  into  the 
house,  which  was  much  crowded,  the  meeting  being 
held  in  the  open  ground  without  the  house ;  and 
when  I  got  in  and  heard  them,  I  soon  found  where 
the  pinch  was.  The  Friend  had  said  what  the  text 
would  not  bear  him  out  in,  quoting  Obadiah  the 
tenth  verse,  compared  with  Romans  the  ninth  chap 
ter  and  eleventh  verse.  I  observed  he  went  too  far 
in  expression  when  I  first  heard  it ;  and  repeating 
the  words  more  than  twice,  the  young  man  had 
them  very  plain.  I  waited  some  time,  and  then 
desired  liberty  of  the  young  man  to  ask  him  a  ques 
tion,  the  answering  of  which  might  bring  the  argu 
mcnt  to  a  point ;  adding,  not  that  I  thought  myself 
so  capable  to  maintain  that  argument  as  my  Friend 
was.  He  gave  me  leave,  and  my  question  was, 
'  Whether  he  believed  it  consistent  with  Divine  wis- 
dom and  mercy,  to  punish  men  for  such  faults,  as 
by  his  argument  they  were  ordained  to  be  guilty 
of,  and  which  because  of  that  ordination  they  could 
Dot  avoid  ?'  He  soc  n  very  frankly  gave  answer 
'  he  did  not  believe  it.'  I  then  asked  him,  '  Why 
he  argued  against  his  own  faith  and  judgment' 
For  although  he  took  advantage  of  my  Friend 
words,  not  being  so  well  guarded  as  they  should 
have  been,  yet  that  was  no  just  ground  to  argue 
against  his  own  judgment. 

"Thus  this  argument  dropped,  and  then  he  took 
up  baptism  ;  but  soon  finding  himself  not  able  to 
support  what  he  undertook  to  prove  by  the  text, 
viz :  infant  baptism,  he  confessed  that  he  was 
not  qualified  to  maintain  his  argument,  and  there- 
fore requested  that  we  would  favour  him  to  con- 
fer on  that  subject,  in  the  room  where  he  taught 
school,  with  the  minister  of  their  parish  ;  withal 
adding,  it  might  be  of  service  both  to  him  and 
others.  My  Friends  were  very  much  for  it,  and 
I  was  not  against  it,  provided  they  would  go  and 
assist :  for  I  looked  on  myself  very  unequal  to 
such  a  task  as  this  was  likely  to  be.  However, 
after  some  discourse  between  ourselves,  I  consented, 
on  condition  that  John  Jepson,  the  schoolmaster  ot 
Kendal,  would  be  my  second.  He  being  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  understanding  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Testament,  mightrhelp  me  against  being 
imposed  upon  by  any  false  gloss  or  interpretation  put 
upon  the  text  to  prove  their  arguments.  We  told 
the  young  man  wo  would  endeavour  to  answer  his 
request,  by  being  with  him  on  Fourth-day  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  glad  to  be  dis- 
charged for  the  present,  for  I  had  not  seen  one 
sweat  more  freely  than  he  did,  being  in  a  very  great 
agony,  he  could  not  forbear  shaking  as  he  stood  by 
the  table  :  wc  parted  for  this  time  very  good 
friends.  But  I  grew  uneasy,  fearing  how  it  would 
end,  and  blamed  my  friends  for  bringing  me  into 
this  scrape,  and  not  assisting  me  in  it,  but  leaving 
me  to  dispute  with  I  knew  not  who;  but  all  I  got 
was,  that  they  doubted  not  but  I  should  be  assist- 
ed to  come  off  well,  of  which  I  was  very  doubtful, 
and  it  hindered  me  of  some  hours'  sleep. 

"  When  the  time  came,  my  friend,  John  Jepson, 
and  two  more  went  with  me.  We  came  pretty 
early,  rather  before  than  after  the  time  appointed  ; 
9.nd  the  young  man  had  got  his  room,  and  two 
elbow  chairs  ready,  for  the  parson  and  myself.  I 
was  not  willing  to  sit  in  either,  being  younger  than 
friend  Jepson  ;  but  to  avoid  words  about  it,  I  sat 
down  in  one.  The  young  man  acquainted  the  par- 
son we  were  come,  and  he  came  to  us,  scraping  and 


bowing,  and  the  more  we  supposed,  because  he  saw 
we  did  not  answer  him  in  the  same  way.  After 
he  sat  down,  previous  to  entering  on  what  we  met 
about,  he  would  ceeds  have  it,  that  I  challenged  a 
dispute  with  him  ;  to  which  I  could  not  agree.  But 
referring  myself  to  the  young  man,  I  desired  that 
he  would  inform  his  neighbour  of  the  true  cause  of 
our  coming  there,  which  he  did  very  handsomely 
to  the  following  effect,  viz:  '  Sir,  meeting  last  sab 
bath-day  with  this  gentleman,  we  fell  into  a  con 
ference  about  infant  baptism,  supposing  that  I  was 
able  from  Scripture  to  prove  that  practice ;  but  on 
trial,  finding  myself  not  able  to  hold  the  argument, 
I  shut  it  up.  Therefore,  believing  you  to  be  more 
able  to  defend  the  practice  of  our  church,  than  I 
am,  I  desired  this  gentleman  to  favour  me  so  much 
as  to  come  and  confer  with  you  on  this  subject, 
my  hearing,  that  I  might  have  this  matter  set  in  a 
true  light.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  hoping  that 
this  modest  request  to  the  gentleman  is  not  offen 
sive  to  you,  and  I  will  a.ssure  you,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me.'  Thus  having  made  his  apology, 
the  priest  being  a  hasty,  passionate  man,  began  : 
'  You  Quakers  are  not  fit  to  be  disputed  with,  be 
cause  you  deny  the  Scripturef,  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  supper  of  our  Lord.' 

"  I  addressed  myself  to  the  young  man,  to  in 
form  the  parson  that  infant  baptism,  so  called,  was 
the  present  point  to  be  considered  ;  which  he  did 
in  a  few  words,  and  very  well,  but  it  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  priest  would  go  on  in  his  own  way, 
calling  us  heretics,  schismatics,  heathens,  and  what 
not,  bestowing  freely  such  reflections  upon  us  ai 
came  into  his  head  ;  and  having  gone  on  in  thi: 
rambling  way  for  some  time,  with  unbecoming  Ian 
guage,  I  requested  that  he  would  hear  me  with- 
out interruption,  as  I  had  him.  I  then  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  old  age,  he  having  a  comely  person 
and  fine  white  locks,  and  that  he  had  more  experi 
ence,  it  might  with  reason  be  supposed,  than  we 
young  men  had;  and  supposing  that  thou  mayest 
be  right,  and  that  we  may  be  in  an  error,  yet  for 
all  this,  in  my  opinion,  tbou  must  be  wrong  in  thy 
conduct  towards  us,  being  so  liberal  to  give  u 
hard  names,  and  yet  .showest  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  Here  I  was  broken  in  upon  with  a  kind  of 
violence,  '  That  all  the  disciples  and  apostles  had 
a  commission  to  teach  all  nations,  "  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost.'' 
Do  you  confute  this  or  own  it  V  I  urged,  '  no  wa- 
ter is  named  in  the  text;  and  besides,  that  text 
should  be  rendered,  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Sou,'  &c. 

"  Here  the  young  man,  and  my  friend,  Jepson, 
searched  both  the  Latin  and  Greek,  agreeing  that 
it  was  more  proper  to  render  it  into  the  name,  than 
in  the  name.  Sec.  Then  if  that  was  right,  as  it  was 
ray  opinion  it  was,  it  was  plain  to  me,  that  the  ma 
terial  of  that  baptism  could  not  be  elementary  wa 
ter,  therefore,  I  could  sec  nothing  in  this  text  to 
prove  the  practice  of  sprinkling  infants,  or  infant 
baptism.  Hero  I  was  interrupted  with  great 
warmth  again:  the  parson  urging,  that  'the  dis- 
ciples, primitive  ministers,  aud  apostles,  all  had  a 
commission  in  Matthew  xxviii.,  which  by  succes- 
was  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  and 
this  baptism  was  with  water,  for  the  apostles  could 
not  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'    In  answer  I  said. 

When  Peter,  at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  began  to 
speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at 
the  beginning,'  said  Peter ;  from  which  it  is  plain, 
that  teaching  by  direction  of  the  Spirit  being  prior 
to  baptism,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the 
consequence  of  such  teaching.  But  this  did  not 
please  the  parson ;  but  he  in  answer  said,  '  That 
undoubtedly  the  commission   in  Matthew  xxviii., 

as  water,  it  could  be  nothing  else.     What,  are 


you  wiser  than  all  our  forefathers,  who  have 
derstood,  ever  since  the  first  ministers,  this  textijlf-' 
mean  no  other  than  water,  and  accordingly  hai>! 
so  practised  ?'  1:- 

"  I  queried,  if  he  thought  the  text  meant  ooi'j 
ward,  elementary  water  ?     He  said  he  did.     I  dj: 
sired  to  know  his  reason  for  so  believing.     He  a  fi 
swered,  '  The  practice  of  the  apostles  in  pursuan  i:i 
of  that  commission  which  all  had.'    I  then  querie|; 
if  he  thought  Paul  was  included  in  that  commij 
sion  ?     He  granted  that  he  was,  '  and  by  virtue 
his  commission  he  baptized  many.'     But  I  desir 
they  would  turn  to  the  text,  1  Cor.  i.  17,  whelj 
the  apostle  plainly  says,  '  Christ  sent  him  not  i 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;'  and  in  the  foi^ 
going  verses  he  thanks  God,  '  he  baptized  no  i 
cVc.     Besides,  allowing  that  they  did  baptize  wi<: 
or  more  properly  in,  water,  yet  this  argues  nothiir; 
in  proof  of  sprinkling,  nor  is  there  any  precept  i' 
precedent  for  it  in  all  the  Bible.     At  this  the  p  ,) 
son  stood  up  in  a  passion,  told  us  we  were  no  ehii 
lians,  nor  fit  to  be  conversed  with  as  such,  and  ]  ... 
us  in  a  rage  without  any  ceremony.  ;; 

"  The  young  man  acknowledged  that  the  mil  is. 
ter,  as  he  styled  him,  was  not  able  to  defend  i  i 
own  practice  from  Scripture,  and  desired  we  woi  1 1 
lend  him  some  books  treating  on  that  subject  a  at 
others,  in  whieb  we  differed  from  them  and  otl  i 
dissenters  in  point  of  religion.  We  agreed  to  i;; 
him  have  William  Penn's  Key,  Robert  Barcla,  lii; 
Apology,  and  some  others,  upon  applying  for  th  1,| 
to  John  Jepson.  He  was  thoroughly  convinci  k 
and  likely  to  make  a  good  man  ;  he  had  seve'  te 
enemies,  amongst  whom  the  parson  was  not  ;  li 
least :  but  he  shortly  after  sickened  and  died."  i. 

do  be  continned.)  ;:; 


For  "  Tlie  Fri. m: ', 

The  African  Slave  Trade. 

(Continued  from  page  150.) 

Painful  as  it  is  to  read  of  the  wrongs  and  en  i 
ties  practised  upon  our  fellow-men  in  the  pro-o  i 
tion  of  this  nefarious  traffic,  when  we  coiisi  j 
that  many  thousands  annually  have  to  endure  tb 
barbarities,  it  becomes  us,  who  are  happily 
empted,  to  give  our  thoughts  and  sympathici 
the  subject,  remembering  that  the  sufferers  are 
brethren,  children  of  the  same  loving  and  bem 
cent  Parent,  and  souls  for  whom  Christ  died. 

Our  author  proceeds  : — 

"  M.  M'Blair,  another  missionary  of  the  ! 
place  and  connection,  and  the  author  of  scvef* 
valuable  volumes  on  African  languages,  in  a  lei 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  of  ah 
the  same  date,  states: — 

'  On  other  occasions,  a  party  of  men-hunl  ti 
associate   together,   and,  falling  suddenly  upo 
small  town  or  village,  during  the  night,  they  a  ts 
sacre  all  the   men   that   offer  any  resistance, 
carry  away  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  1 
part  of  their  spoil.     Or,  when   a  chieftain  thi 
himself  sufficiently  powerful,   he   makes  the 
frivolous  excuses  for  waging  war  upon  his  r 
hours,  so  that  he  may  spoil  his  country  of  its 
habitants.'     He  learned,  further,  '  that  the  whi 
sale   method   of  seizure   is,  by  far,  the  most 
quent,   and    that,   without   this  plan,   a  suffic 
number  of  victims  could    not  be  obtained  for 
market ;  so  that   it  may  be  called  the  prevail 

y  of  obtaining  slaves.' 

"  M.  Morgan,  another  missionary  of  the  higl 
respectability  in  the  same  region  of  coun 
writes ; — 

I  feel  confident  that  the  slave-trade  has  esl 
lished  feuds  among  the  African  tribes  about 
Gambia,  by  which  they  will  be  embroiled  in 
for  goucratious  to  come,  unless  the  dispositioL 
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dtroycd  by  cLristianity,  or  tUcir  circumstances 
bichaiii/od  by  civilization.' 

'  .r  lin  Duncan,  Esq.,  under  the  auspices  of  tbc 
liv;il  Geographical  Society,  penetrated  to  the 
friiLj  Mountains  in  1847,  by  passing  through  the 
O'Utry  of  Dahomy,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
ft 'iirii  slave-trade,  even  down  to  the  present  day, 
a  1  makes  the  following  remarks  about  the  terrible 
d  olatioiis  caused  in  that  region  of  country  by  the 
slio-liunts.     He  writes:  — 

l!ut  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  commence 

virii  the  king  of  any  country  is  in  want  of  slaves. 

5) 111'  pi(  tence  is  got  up  for  making  war,  although 

its  iMthiug  more  than  a  slave-hunt.     This  is  con- 

J  h  .1  in  the  following  manner :   The  point  of  at- 

',•1;  is  probably  reconnoitered  by  one  individual 

I  iiiir  the  day,  who  then  retires,  most  likely  un- 

■iilMct.il  of  any  evil  design.     The  attacking  party 

•filtri  wards  marched  close  to  the  town,  and  about 

t')  hours  before  day-break,  an  impetuous  rush  is 

ndc  upon  the  place,  which  (in  the  interior)  is 

icrally  surrounded    by  a   broad   close-growing 

ee,  of  dangerously  prickly  bushes  about  fifteen 

I  high.     Such,   however,  is  the  practice   and 

dexterity  of  the  King  of  Dahomy's  soldiers, 

t  this  terrible  fence  is  scarcely  deemed  an  ob- 

cle.     Then  commences  the  dreadful  capture  and 

ighter.     The  people,  in  general,  are  asleep  when 

attack  is  begun,  and  when  roused  so  suddenly — 

,  perhaps,  their  houses  already  on  fire — make 

le  resistance,  whereupon  they  are  instantly  put 

death.     The  others   are  tied   around  the  neck 

h    a    piece    of   small    grass-rope,  each   soldier 

ring  that  article,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  chalk. 

ch  soldier  uses   his   own   private  mark  on  the 

iks  of  as  many  slaves  as  he  may  capture,  and 

0  secures  the  scalps  of  as  many  as  he  may  kill: 
the  attack.  After  all  is  over,  these  slaves  and 
Ips  are  presented  to  the  chief,  who  gives  each 
3ier  an  amount  of  cowries  proportioned  to  the 
uber  of  captives  he  has  taken,  and  also  allows 

1  to  attach  an  additional  cowry  to  the  stock  of 
gun,  which  is  accounted  a  mark  of  honourable 

tinction.' 

T.  J.  Bowen,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  a  mis- 
nary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Board,  in  Western 
rica,  in  a  volume  of  travels  recently  published, 
J  with  which  many  of  the  readers  of  this  article 
doubtedly  already  familiar,  makes  the  fol- 
fing  statements  about  the  efteets  of  the  slave- 
,de  upon  Yoruba,  the  scene  of  his  own  mission- 
f  labours: — "I  have  counted  the  sites  of  eigh- 
n  desolated  towns  within  a  distance  of  sixty 
les  between  Badagry  and  Abeokuta,  the  legiti- 
ite  result  of  the  slave-trade.  The  whole  of 
)ruba  is  full  of  depopulated  towns,  some  of  which 
ire  even  larger  than  Abeokuta  at  the  present 
ne.  And  yet  Abeokuta  is  supposed  to  contain, 
the  present  time,  more  than  100,000  inhabit- 
its.  Of  all  the  places  visited  by  the  Landers, 
ly  Ishaki,  Igboho,  Ikishi,  and  a  few  other  vil- 
ges  remain.  Ijenna  was  destroyed  a  few  weeks 
ter  my  arrival  in  the  country.  Other  and  still 
rger  towns  in  the  same  region  have  recently 
Hen.  At  one,  called  Oke-Uddan,  the  Dahomy 
my  captured  and  killed  about  20,000,  on  which 
casion  the  king  presented  Domingo,  the  Brazilian 
aver,  with  600  slaves.  The  whole  number  of 
liople  destroyed  in  this  section  of  country  within 
16  last  fifty  years,  cannot  be  less  than  500,000  !' 
"  The  last  authority  I  would  quote  is  that  of 
le  celebrated  German  traveller.  Dr.  Barth,  who, 
is  well  known,  has  just  returned  from  one  of  the 
est  thorough  and  extensive  explorations  ever 
lade  in  Central  Africa,  and  whose  statements  will 
3  received  with  entire  confidence  in  all  parts  of 
le  civilized  world.     He  represents  those  interior 


regions  as  in  the  same  disturbed  and  unhappy  con- 
dition that  they  were  in  the  days  of  Clapperton 
and  Denliam  ;  and  assigns  the  same  cause  for  their 
unhappiness  and  distraction.  He  accompanied  the 
Sheik  of  Bornou  on  one  of  his  slave-hunts.  Some 
of  the  scenes  witnessed  on  this  excursion  were  truly 
heart-sickening.     He  says  : — 

'  The  village  we  had  just  reached  was  Kahala, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the 
Musga  country.  A  large  number  of  slaves  had 
been  caught  this  day ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  after  some  skirmishing,  in  which  three 
Bornou  horsemen  were  killed,  a  great  many  more 
were  killed  ;  altogether,  there  were  said  to  be  a 
thousand,  and  there  were  certainly  not  less  than 
five  hundred.  To  our  utmost  horror,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  full-grown  men  were 
mercilessly  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  allowed  to  bleed  to  death,  a  leg 
having  been  severed  from  the  body.' 

"  On  another  occasion,  he  says : — 

'  The  whole  village,  which  only  a  few  moments 
before,  had  been  the  abode  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  made  desolate. 
Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limbs  severed  from 
their  bodies,  were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and 
made  the  passer-by  shudder  with  horror.' 

"  Any  amount  of  similar  testimony  might  be 
brought  together  if  it  were  necessary.  It  is  not 
in  the  capture  of  slaves  alone,  however,  that  these 
cruelties  are  practised.  Equally  as  great  harsh- 
ness is  inflicted  on  their  journey  to  the  sea-coast, 
during  their  detention  there,  and  on  what  is  called 
the  middle  passage,  which,  in  fact,  is  but  another 
term  for  the  grossest  cruelties  ever  practised  upon 
any  portion  of  the  human  race.  We  might  speak 
of  the  principal  highways  to  the  sea-coast  as 
strewed  with  human  bones,  of  human  limbs  worn 
to  the  bone  with  iron  fetters,  of  hundreds  of  these 
human  beings  starved  to  death  in  the  barracoons, 
because  no  vessel  came  to  take  them  away  at  the 
appointed  time  ;  or  of  whole  cargoes  suffocated  to 
death  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  by  the  attempt  to 
avoid  detection ;  but  we  refrain  from  these  painful 
details. 

"After  a  most  careful  examination  of  this  whole 
subject,  extending  our  inquiries  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  carefully  weigh- 
ing the  statements  of  more  than  fifty  different  au- 
thors, we  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion 
that,  in  the  seizure  of  slaves,  in  the  march  to  the 
sea-coast,  during  their  detention  there,  and  on  the 
middle  passage,  the  destruction  of  life  must  be 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
those  safely  landed  in  America — so,  that  to  get 
one  hundred  slaves  for  practical  purposes,  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lives  must  be  sacrificed  ! 
Let  us  dwell  upon  this  startling  fact.  In  order  to 
procure  100,000  labourers  for  the  cotton  and  sugar 
fields  of  the  South,  we  must  go  into  the  business 
with  the  full  understanding  that  it  cannot  be  done 
except  by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  at  least  1.50,000 
immortal  beings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide-spread 
desolation  which  it  must  occasion  in  other  respects 
in  Africa.  Is  the  South  prepared  for  this  ?  Will 
she  forego  her  honour,  her  sense  of  justice,  and 
her  religion,  so  far  as  to  associate  herself  with  the 
vilest  men  that  have  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of 
humanity,  and  once  more  apply  the  torch  of  dis- 
cord and  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  ? 

"  If  any  one  would  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
cruel  and  desolating  results  that  follow  in  the  train 
of  the  slave-trade,  especially  in  those  portions  of 
the  country  we  have  under  more  special  review  at 
the  present  moment,  let  him  peruse  the  pages  of 
Barth  with  care  and  patience ;  note  down  the  al- 
most iuuuuierablo  sites  of  desolated  towns  and 


cities  through  which  he  passed  ;  the  dimiuishcd 
population  of  the  country,  compared  with  what  it 
was  thirty  years  ago  when  visited  by  Denhara,  and 
let  him  observe,  above  all,  the  perpetual  strifes  and 
exterminating  wars  going  on  in  what  would  other- 
wise be  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous 
portions  of  that  whole  continent.  Nor  has  this 
trafiic  been  less  disastrous  to  the  great  Pagan 
kingdoms  nearer  the  sea-coa.st.  Benin  and  Congo 
have  become  completely  disorganized,  and  neither, 
at  the  present  day,  can  put  up  a  plausible  claim  to 
a  distinctive  nationality.  They  retain  now  nothing 
but  the  name  of  their  former  greatness.  Yoruba 
would  have  reached  the  same  condition,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  timely  change  in  the  tide  of  af- 
fairs, consequent  upou  the  return  of  so  many  of 
her  children  from  Sierra  Leone,  with  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  their  hands. 
Dahomy  was  once  proud  of  her  military  prowess, 
and  could  count  her  population  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  is  now  rapidly  sinking  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  lawless  banditti.  Ashanti,  with  her 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  would,  long  ere  this, 
have  reached  the  same  condition  of  anarchy  and 
depopulation,  if  her  slave-trade  had  not  been  ar- 
rested by  the  operations  of  the  British  forts  along 
the  Gold  Coast. 

We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  its  influence  upon 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  has  assumed 
the  outward  form  of  a  peaceful  commerce  ;  and 
e  shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  notwithstanding 
this  more  favourable  exterior,  it  has  not  been  less 
destructive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  other  system.  On  the  previous  part 
of  our  subject,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rely,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 
In  what  is  to  follow,  we  shall  speak  only  of  what 
we  know,  and  testify  only  to  what  we  have  .seen. 

"  That  portion  of  the  population  of  Western 
Africa,  of  which  we  arc  now  to  speak,  though 
comprising  only  the  smaller  tribes  or  communities, 
forms,  nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  it  is  from  this  class  that 
the  great  body  of  the  slaves  have  heretofore  been 
obtained.  The  principal  points  along  the  sea- 
coast  where  this  traffic  was  formerly  concentrated, 
were  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Pongas, 
Galliuas,  Sestos,  Asaini,  Poppi,  Lagos,  Benin  and 
Bonny,  in  Upper  Guinea;  and  at  Old  Calabar, 
Cameroons,  Gaboon,  Gape  Lopez,  Mayumba,  Loan- 
go,  Congo,  Loando  and  Benguela,  in  Lower  Guinea. 
So  long  as  there  was  no  prohibition  of  the  traffic, 
vessels  were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  their  cargoes 
by  touching  at  all  or  mo.st  of  these  points,  and  pur- 
chasing such  slaves  as  might  happen  to  be  on  hand. 
Sometimes  a  cargo  was  obtained  by  robbing  some 
other  vessel  that  had  collected  one,  but  which  hap- 
pened to  be  without  the  means  of  defence.  The 
trade  has  always  been  characterized  by  piratical 
proceedings,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  so  in  all  fu- 
ture times,  even  if  it  were  legalized.  The  mode 
of  obtaining  slaves  had  to  be  changed,  however, 
after  the  British  squadron  was  stationed  on  the 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  traffic. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  factories,  or  bar- 
racoons,  as  they  are  called,  where  slaves  could  be 
gradually  collected,  and  could  be  taken  away 
without  detaining  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
shipped,  more  than  a  few  hours  at  any  one  place. 

"A  double-pallisaded  inclosure  is  always  con- 
structed for  the  confinement  of  the  slaves,  as  they 
are  brought  together,  one  portion  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  thatch,  to  defend  the  inmates  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  perfectly 
open,  and  when  tilled  with  wild  savages,  reminds 
one  of  a  great  menagerie.  No  person  of  humane 
feelings  woi^l,^  Vi'l-li  ^o  W^f'  °.PP  '^^  *:^'^^  establish: 
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ments  a  second  time.  The  slaves  are  not  only 
locked  up  in  these  iuclosures,  but  tbcy  are  further 
secured  by  being  chained  together  in  pairs,  or  in 
bands  of  five  or  six.  They  are  brought  to  the 
factory  from  day  to  day,  and  are  bartered  for,  just 
as  any  article  of  native  produce  would  be.  The 
buyer  asks  no  questions  about  how  they  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  seller  volunteers  no  information 
on  the  subject.  Tobacco,  rum,  guns,  powder,  cut- 
lasses, and  cotton  cloths,  are  the  articles  usually 
demanded  and  given  in  exchange,  the  value  of 
-which  varies  from  fifteen  or  twenty  to  thirty  or 
forty  dollars. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PRAYING  IN  SPIRIT. 
I  need  not  leave  the  jostling  worlJ, 

Or  wait  till  daily  tasks  are  o'er, 
To  fold  my  palms  in  secret  prayer 

Within  the  close-shut  closet  door. 

There  is  a  viewless,  cloistered  room, 
As  high  as  heaven,  as  fair  as  day, 

Where,  though  my  feet  may  join  the  throng, 
My  soul  can  enter  in  and  pray. 

When  I  have  banished  wayward  thoughts. 

Of  sinful  works  the  fruitful  seed  ; 
When  folly  wins  my  ear  no  more, 

The  closet  door  is  shut  indeed  I 

No  human  step  approaching,  breaks 

The  blissful  silence  of  the  place  ; 
No  shadow  steals  across  the  light 

That  falls  from  my  Redeemer's  face. 

And  never  through  those  crystal  walls 
The  clash  of  life  can  pierce  its  way. 

Nor  ever  can  a  human  ear 

Drink  in  the  spirit-words  I  say. 

One  hearkening,  even,  cannot  know 

When  I  have  crossed  the  threshold  o'er, 

For  He,  alone,  who  hears  my  prayer. 
Has  heard  the  shutting  of  the  door  ! 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCEAPUICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  118.) 

JOHN    MIDDLETON. 

John  Middleton,  of  Upper  Springfield,  Burling- 
ton county,  West  Jersey,  was  born  in  the  year 
1712.  He  was  descended  from  worthy  parents, 
members  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  who  en- 
deavoured to  train  him  up  in  the  way  of  Truth. 
Through  the  merciful  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
their  care  extended  to  him  was  blessed  to  his  fur- 
therance in  the  way  everlasting.  He  grew  up  a 
"steady  young  man,"  and  after  he  was  married, 
proved  exemplary  in  his  family,  and  was  of  a  good 
conversation  amongst  men.  Ho  was  a  good  neigh- 
bour, and,  in  his  sittings  in  religious  meetings,  ap- 
peared solid  and  weighty,  being  a  good  example  to 
others.  He  was  appointed  an  elder  of  Chesterfield 
meeting,  which  station  he  filled  to  reputation.  He 
was  diligent  in  his  attendance  at  religious  meetings 
until  prevented  by  the  weakness  of  declining  health 
After  a  lingering  illness,  he  departed  this  life,  Se 
cond  month  3d,  1765,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
age. 

MARGARET   MILLER. 

Margaret  Miller  was  born  in  the  county  of  An 
trim,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1683,  We  know  little 
of  her  youth,  except  that  she  was  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  soon  after 
reaching  maturity,  was  married  to  Samuel  Miller. 
also  a  valuable  Friend.  In  the  year  1723,  with 
her  husband  and  family,  she  removed  to  Pennsyl- 


vania, bringing  a  certificate  of  membership  from 
Ballinacree  Monthly  Meeting. 

At  what  time  she  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
we  know  not,  but  her  memorial  states  that  she  ex- 
ercised it,  "  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  Friends." 
Her  conversation  was  sober,  and  her  life  exem- 
plary. She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  re- 
ligious meetings,  although  often  in  great  bodily 
weakness.  Hospitable  and  charitable,  she  was  ever 
ready  to  help  those  in  distress,  and  was  very  ser- 
viceable in  her  neighbourhood. 

Although  towards  her  close,  she  was  too  infirm 
to  be  taken  to  meeting,  "  yet  in  a  lively  manner 
retained  her  love  to  Friends  and  Truth,  until  she 
departed  this  life,  which  was  the  16th  of  Second 
month,  1765,  being  sensible  till  near  her  last." 
She  was  eighty-two  years  old. 

JOHN    FISHER. 

John  Fisher  was  born  in  Cumberland,  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  the  year  1678.     When 
young  man,  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  si 
tied  at  Buckingham,  in  Bucks  county.     Being 
exemplary,  consistent  Friend,  manifesting  by  his 
lite  and  conversation,  that  he  was  walking  in  the 
Truth,  he  was  appointed  an  elder  in  this  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  duties  of  which   arduous  service,  his 

morial  states,  "  he  discharged  with  great  stead 
ness  and  moderation."     He  was  constant  in  the  at- 
tendance of  religious  meetings,  whilst  his  health 
would    permit,    "  and   appeared   a    steady   waiter 
therein  for  the  arising  of  Divine  life  and  powc: 

He  was  a  kind  husband,  and  a  tender  father  to 
his  large  family  of  children,  whom  he  educated  in 
plainness  and  sobriety.  In  his  dealings  he  was 
punctual  and  honest.  His  industry  in  providing 
for  the  necessities  of  this  life,  was  blest  with  a  suf- 
ficiency. With  this  he  appeared  remarkably  con- 
tent, and,  in  the  moderate  using  thereof,  was  no 
less  exemplary.  The  sweet  remembrance  of  his 
IS  life,  great  tenderness,  good  counsel  and  pa- 
tience under  afilietions,  seasoned  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  Divine  goodness,  greatly  refreshed  the 
minds  of  his  Friends  and  relations  at  his  burial." 
His  decease  took  place  in  the  Second  month,  1765, 
being  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  "  We  doubt  not 
but  he  laid  down  his  head  in  peace  with  the  Lord, 
and  he  left  a  good  savour  behind  him." 


counsellor  to   her  and   the  church ;  which   cl 
trial   (after  forty   years  living   together  in  mi , 

mouy)  she  was  enabled  to  bear  with  christi;. 
calmness  and  resignation  ;  having  often  to  expejiri , 
ence  the  reality  of  that  truth  left  upon  record,  L: 
father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  for  the  widitti^ 
s  God  in  his  holy  habitation.'  •    ir:. 

"  She  continued  her  house  open  for  the  receptl* 
of  Friends  near  and  from  remote  parts,  as  it  bjii 
been  in   her  husband's  time,  particularly  for  Ij 
entertainment  of  those  who  came  from  Europe 
religious  visits  to  America,  with  whom  she  v 
often  dipt  into  much  feeling  sympathy  under  tb  > 
weighty  travail  and  exercise.  |i 

"  Few  have  been  more  zealously  concerned,  aj.. 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  e 
dom  allowing  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  p 
vent  her ;  and  continued  to  manifest  the  like  c( 
corn  when  very  feeble  ;  which  diligence  was,  in  ( 
time  of  her  confinement  and  languishing  state 
satisfactory  reflection  to  her,  as  her  attendance  b 
been  from  a  real  sense  and  persuasion  of  duty. 

"  On  the  22d  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  171 
she  attended  the  Second-day's  meeting  of  minist 
and  elders,  which  was  the  last  meeting  she  was  , 
her  feeble  state  requiring  her  confinement  to  1 
chamber  the  25th,  and  gradually  weakening ;  ; 
love  to  the  cause  of  Truth  continued,  and  her  C( 
cern  was  great,  that  the  professors  thereof  mij 
live  under  its  preserving  influence. 

"  She  uttered  many  lively  expressions  at  diffii* 
ent  times  in  the  course  of  her  illness,  in  ackna 
ledgment  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lo: 

n  preserving  her  in  patience  under  great  bod 

jin,  and  with  an  evidence  of  her  future  we 
being.'  She  departed  this  life  the  24th  day  of  I 
Second  month,  1765,  aged  about  seventy-fc 
years." 

(To  be  contijined.) 


RACHEL   PEMBERTON. 

Rachel  Read  was  born  at  Burlington,  West 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1691.  She  was  a  "  daughter 
of  Charles  Read,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  grant  to  William  Penn.  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  extend  his  gracious  visitation 
to  her  in  her  tender  age,  which,  as  she  submitted 
to,  and  abode  under,  she  happily  experienced  to 
lead  her  into  a  life  of  righteousness  and  great  cir- 
cumspection. About  the  eighteenth  year  of  her 
age,  she  was  married  to  our  worthy  Friend,  Israel 
Pemberton,  who  united  with  her  in  a  pious  con- 
corn  for  the  prosperity  and  prevalence  of  the  cause 
of  Truth,  her  sincere  love  to  which  and  the  friends 
thereof,  she  uniformly  manifested  by  her  kind, 
sympathetic  care  as  a  '  mother  in  Israel.'  She 
usefully  filled  the  station  of  an  overseer  and  elder, 
being  carefully  concerned  to  rule  her  own  family 
well,  and  that  her  offspring  might  have  a  portion 
in  that  treasure  which  taileth  not.  She  was  a  true 
sympathizer  with  those  under  afiliction  of  body 
mind,  demonstrating  her  sensibility  herein,  by  her 
frequent  visits  to  such,  which  were  weighty  and 
comforting,  her  conversation  being  solid  and  in- 
structive. 

"  In  the  First  month,  1754,  it  pleased  divine 
Providence  to  deprive  her  of  her  beloved  husband, 
in  whom  was   removed  a  father,  a  friend,  and 


The  Feet  in  Wi?Uer  Time. — No  person  caa 
well  long,  whose  feet  are  habitually  cold ;  wbjsi 
securing  for  them  dryness  and  warmth,  is  the 
tain  means  of  removing  a  variety  of  annoying  i 
ments. 

The  feet  of  some  are  kept  more  comfortable  i\[ 
winter  if  cotton  is  worn,  while  woolen  suits  otli: 
better.     The  wise  course  therefore  is  for  each  « 
to  observe  for  himself,  and  act  accordingly. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  heal 
ful  warmth  of  the  feet ;  hence  all,  especially  the 
who  walk  a  great  deal  out  of  doors  during  the  ' 
in  cold  weather,  should  make  it  a  point  to  dip  be 
feet  in  cold  water  on  rising  every  morning,  and 
them  remain  half  ankle  deep,  for  half  a  minute 
a  time,  then  rub  and  wipe  dry,  dress  and  mo  t; 
about  briskly  to  warm  them  up.     To  such  a; 
not  well  adopt  this  course  from  any  cause,  the  nt  i 
best  plan  is  to  wash  them  in  warm  water  eve  i 
night  just  before  going  to  bed,  taking  the  preca  ir 
tion  to  dry  them  by  the  fire  most  thoroughly  beft 
retiring;  this,  besides  keeping  the  feet  clean,  pi 
serves  a  natural  softness  to  the  skin,  and 
tendency   to   prevent  and    cure   corns.     Many  it; 
troublesome  throat  affection,  and  many  an  annc 
ing  headache  will  be  cured  if  the  feet  are  kejjij 
always  clean,  warm,  soft  and  dry. 

The  moment  the  feet  are  observed  to  be  c6. 
the  person  should  hold  them   to  the  fire,  with  tii!i 
stockings  off,  until  they  feel  comfortably  warm.    »: 

Some  feet  are  kept  cold  by  their  dampness  frt 
incessant  per.spiration  ;  in  such  cases  cork  soles  a 
injurious,  because  they  soon  become  saturated,  a 
maintain  moisture  for  a  long  time.  Soak  a  cc 
in  water  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see.  A  better  pi 
is  to  cut  a  piece  of  broadcloth  the  size  of  the  foi 
baste  on  it  half  an  inch  thickness  of  curled   ha 
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it  inside  the  stocking,  the  hair  touching  the 
;  remove  at  night,  and  place  before  the  fire  to 
til  moruing.  The  Lair  titilates  the  skin 
eby  warming  it  some,  and  conducts  the  damp 

to  the  cloth. 

crupulous  cleanliness  of  feet  and  stockings,  with 
•  soles,  are  the  best  means  known  to  us  of  keep 
the  feet  warm  when  they  are  not  cold  from 
dad  ill  health.     A  tight  shoe  will  keep  the  feet 

cold  as  ice,"  when  a  loose  fitting  one  will  allow 
Q  to  be  comfortably  warm.  A  loose  woolen 
:  over  a  loose  shoe  will  maintain  more  warmth 
n  the  thickest  soled  tight  fitting  boot.  Never 
t  on  a  journey  in  winter,  nor  any  other  time, 
1  a  new  shoe. — Late  Paper. 

For  "Tho  Friend, 

A  New  Year's  Gift. 
iCt  us  reflect  upon  the  many  mercies  which  we 
3  received  from  the  hand  of  a  Gracious  Pro 
lUce  during  the  past  year,  and  how  far  wo  have 
n  concerned  to  follow  the  example  of  the  leper, 
rdod   in  Holy  Writ,  who  was  one  of  the  ten 
t  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said,  "  Jesus,  Mas- 
have  mercy  on  us !"  and  he  said  unto  th 
show  yourselves  to  the  priests.     And  it  came 
lass   that   as   they  went,   they  were  cleansed. 
d  one  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed, 
led  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice  glorified  God 
d  our  blessed  Lord  said,  "  Were  there  not  ten 
msed,  but  where  are  the  nine  ?"     If  our  hearts 
truly  humbled   under  a  sense  of  tho  Lord's 
cious  dealings  with  us,  and  an  earnest  desii 
intained  to  live  a  life  of  holiness,  it  is  to  be 
d  that  the  coming  year  may  be  marked  with 
ater  dedication,  and  more  fruit  be  brought  forth 
he  praise  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  to  glory 
to  virtue. 
Dhe  exhortation  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  applica- 
to  every  individual  amongst  us,  "  Strive  to  en- 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  I  say  unto  you,  that 
ny  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 
maintain  a  godly  concern,  from  day  to  day,  to 
under  the  circumscribing  and   all-regulating 
uence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  the  duty  of  all° 
I  that,  and  that  alone,  is  the  way,  by  which  we 
be  enabled  to  walk  circumspectly  before  the 
rd;  redeeming   the   time,   that  our  day's  work 
y  keep  pace  with  the  day  ;  and  under  a  lively 
brance  of  the  goodness  and  compassionate 
ard  of  our  Lord   and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in 
insing  us  from   the  leprosy  of  sin,  by  washing 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  we  may  give  him 


when  he  may  see  meet  to  take  them,  as  he  did  two 
of  his  disciples  formerly,  to  the  mount,  there  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  excellent  glory,  and  of  tho  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son ; 
hear  ye  him." 

As  we  bear  the  overturning  of  the  Lord's  holy 
hand  upon  us,  we  shall  be  made  more  and  more 
the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  that 
are  in  him,  and  more  fruit  will  be  brought  forth, 
in  each  succeeding  year,  even  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  language  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  his  dis- 
ciples formerly,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I 
have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you  that  ye  should 
go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
remain." 

Another  class,  which  has  claimed  my  serious 
consideration  and  solicitude  is,  those  who  are  like 
one  of  olden  time,  who,  when  an  eminent  servant  of 
the  Lord  reasoned  with  him  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,  was  convinced  in 
his  better  judgment,  but  di.^posed  to  put  off  those 
serious  convictions,  saying,  with  trembling,  '•  Go 
thy  way  for  this  time,  at  a  convenient  season  I  w 
call  for  thee."  The  cross  is  so  humiliating  to  the 
creature,  that  instead  of  yielding  to  the  clear  mani 
testations  of  duty,  they  turn  again  to  their  old  life 
of  vanity,  and  the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salva 
tion  is  neglected,  to  their  great,  and  if  they  cou 
tinue  therein,  their  irreparable  loss.  Oh !  that 
there  might  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  these 
to  turn  unto  Him  whose  mercies  are  new  every 
morning ;  and  great  is  his  faithfulness  to  fulfil  his 
gracious  promises ;  one  of  which  is,  "  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord 
who  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God 
who  will  abundantly  pardon."  0  my  beloved 
fellow-mortals,  as  a  new  year  has  been  ushered  in, 
let  a  fervent  concern  pervade  every  heart,  to  renew 
covenant,  (as  divine  mercy  may  be  afforded, )  with 
a  covenant-keeping  God,  that  if  he  will  be  pleased 
to  send  forth  his  light  and  his  truth  into  your 
hearts,  you  will  endeavour  to  live  more  in  accord- 
ance with  it;  so  that  this  year  may  be  marked 
with  more  good  fruit  than  the  preceding  one,  even 
fruit  unto  holiness,  the  end  of  which  is  everlasting 
life.  What  will  it  avail  you,  should  you  accumu- 
late your  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  or  gain  all  the  applause  that  can  be 
bestowed  by  men,  and  be  enabled  to  ascend  the 
hill  of  science,  and  possess  yourselves  with  all  the 
knowledge  that  study  and  books  can  impart,  and 
yet  neglect  the  one  thing  needful ;  the  loss  would 
be  inestimable.  Hence  the  incalculable  importance 
of  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

In  conclusion,  may  such  an  exercise  prevail  in 
every  heart,  as  was  the  clothing  of  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  uttered  the  language,  "As  the  eyes  of 
servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  master,  and 
as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress, 

are  our  eyes  unto  thee,  0  God."  Then  would 
there  be  an  increase  of  practical  piety,  and  walk- 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  each 
of  us,  both  older  and  younger,  fijeling  bound 
to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  the  inviting  lan- 
guage would  again  go  forth,  "  Come  and  have  fel- 
lowship with  us,  for  truly  our  fellow.=hip  is  with  the 
Father  and   with    his  son,  Jesus  Christ."     Thus 

Iking  in  the  Spirit  we  should  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  but  should  exemplify  in  an  humble 
walking  with  God  the  excellence  of  our  high  and 
holy  profession,  and  thereby  be  made  instrumental 

the  divine  hand,  in  spreading  his  great  and  glo- 
rious cause  in  the  earth.  My  soul  fervently  prays 
to  Almighty  God,  that  he  might  in  the  riches  ot 
his  goodnes.s  and  mercy,  gather  and  settle  us  more 


and  more  upon  the  Piock  of  ages,  that  the  church 
might  again  witness  peace  to  be  within  her  walls, 
and  prosperity  within  her  palaces.  J.  E. 

Barnesville,  Belmont  Co.,  0.,  First  month,  1800. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

The  accompanying  extracts  from  the  discipline 
and  advices  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
bearing  date  from  1712  to  1743,  may  show  that 
the  same  concern  that  is  felt  by  some  Friends  at 
this  time  is  no  new  thing,  but  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  and  testimonies,  which  were 
held  by  the  well-concerned  Friends  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  former  times. 

"  17ia.  Advised,  that  none  despise  the  day  of 
small  things,  nor  turn  aside  from  the  plainness, 
simplicity  and  life  of  the  Truth,  into  the  words, 
way,  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world,  which  are 
vain  and  perish  with  the  using,  God  having  re- 
deemed his  people  out  of  the  same  by  his  righteous 
judgments  in  their  inward  parts,  knowing  that 
whatever  hath  been  condemned  and  overturned 
thereby,  is  never  to  be  built  again  by  any  that  are 
lovers  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

"1710.  Advised,  that  parents,  in  the  tender 
years  of  their  children,  would  not  adorn  them 
with  gaudy  apparel,  which  practice  cannot  come 
from  the  spirit  that  leads  out  of  the  vain  customs 
of  the  world,  but  must  proceed  from  pride  in  the 
parents;  and  children  being  led  into  such  vanities 
and  fineries,  come  gradually  to  be  in  love  with 
them,  which  is  apt  to  increase  with  their  years  to 
that  degree,  till  it  be  found  very  difficult  to  reclaim 
them." 

"  3  743.  And  whereas  we  have  with  deep  con- 
cern observed,  by  accounts  from  divers  places, 
that  there  is  a  great  declension  from  that  simpli- 
city in  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  which  our 
worthy  ancients  were  led  into,  and  as  we  find  by 
experience  that  the  same  Spirit  of  Truth  which 
led  our  ancients  to  lay  aside  everything  unbecom- 
ing the  followers  of  Christ  will  still  lead  in  the 
same  path  all  who  submit  to  its  guidance,  we  ear- 
nestly entreat  Friends  everywhere  to  watch  over 
themselves  in  these  respects,  and  that  parents  and 
masters  of  families  would  labour  to  convince  those 
under  their  care,  how  inconsistent  the  gratifying  a 
vain  and  worldly  mind  is  with  a  christian  life  and 
the  plainness  and  purity  of  the  Gospel.  The  ex- 
ample of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  followers, 
and  of  virtuous  and  holy  men  in  all  ages,  ought  to 
make  a  due  impression  on  every  considerate  mind, 
especially  on  such  as  have  had  the  advantages  of 
an  education  in  a  plainness  agreeable  to  such  ex- 
ample." 

Let  not  any  such  as  degenerate  in  these  respects, 
excuse  their  own  weakness  under  a  pretence  of  the 
misconduct  of  some  who  have  appeared  outwardly 
plain.  An  objection  of  very  little  weight;  for  did 
they  rightly  consider,  they  would  clearly  see,  the 
very  reason  why  deceivers  sometimes  put  on  plain 
apparel,  is  because  true  men  have  been  accustomed 
to  wear  it. 


Frojmgatirig  Fruit  Trees. — The  Chinese  have 
.  singular  method  of  propagating  fruit  trees.  They 
trip  a  ring  of  bark,  about  an  inch  in  width,  from 
a  bearing  branch,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
place  is  then  surrounded  with  a  ball  of  rich  earth 
loam,  bound  to  the  limb  with  a  piece  of  matting. 
Over  this  is  suspended  a  small  vessel  containing 
water,  and  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom  just  large 
ough  to  let  the  water  drop  slowly  through  on 
the  ball  of  earth,  in  order  to  keep  it  constantly  moist. 
Roots  spring  out  from  the  branch,  just  above  the 
ring,  and  enter  the  ball  of  earth,  where  they  grow 
and  spread  out.     In  the  autumn,  the  limb  is  cut 
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off  just  below  this  ball,  and  tben  planted  out  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  following  year 
this  small  tree  produces  fruit. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Irne  Anointing. 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  the  devoted 
christian,  to  experience  the  teachings  of  the  true 
anointing.  Though  frequently  deserted,  so  far  as 
not  to  realize  any  perceptible  influence  of  heavenly 
good,  borne  down  by  oppressive  cares,  and  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  prospect  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, those  who  have  been  concerned  to  be 
taught  by  that  anointing  which  "is  truth  and  is  no 
lie,"  and  who  "need  not  that  any  man  teach" 
them  ;  but  as  "  the  same  anointing  teacheth"  them 
"  all  things,"  are  those  only,  who  know  of  having 
the  invincible  shield  of  faith,  and  their  heads  to  be 
covered  as  in  the  day  of  battle.  These  are  in  a 
situation  availingly  to  try  the  spirits,  lest  they  be 
led  into  by-paths  and  crooked  ways,  causing  per- 
plexity and  bewilderment,  and  are  qualified  to  dis- 
tinguish the  voice  of  the  hireling  from  that  of  the 
true  Shepherd. 

To  be  conscious  of  this  precious  anointing,  and 
to  co-operate  with  its  teachings,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  our  religious  duties,  is  indispensable  to  our 
furtherance  in  righteousness.  Our  ardent  desire 
should  ever  be  so  to  act,  that  we  may  become  jus- 
tified and  approved  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  placed 
us  in  this  state  of  existence,  and  upon  whose  mercy 
we  are  entirely  dependent,  not  only  for  food,  rai- 
ment, and  the  numerous  comforts  bestowed,  but 
even  for  every  pulsation  of  life.  If  then  we  are  so 
entirely  dependent  for  our  terrestrial  existence, 
which  must  shortly  terminate,  how  much  more  are 
we  obligated  for  the  bestowal  and  continuance  of 
an  earnest  of  that  life  which  will  never  fade  :  and 
since  we  have  this  treasure  as  in  earthen  vessels, 
how  necessary  it  is  daily  and  earnestly  to  be  mind- 
ful of  it,  and  see  that  it  be  not  permitted  to  be  un- 
improved, nor  our  love  for  and  obedience  to  it,  to 
decrease  from  carelessness  or  inattention. 

Perhaps  all  know  what  it  is,  to  have  had  some 
pleasing  object,  upon  which  the  attention  and 
thoughts  have  been  much  concentrated,  and  to 
which  they  have  frequently  recurred  with  delight, 
and  dwelt  upon  with  gratification  ;  but  how  many 
have  experienced  that  this  source  of  satisfaclion 
has  either  withered,  become  impaired,  or  that  from 
familiarity  it  has  ceased  to  yield  the  same  plea- 
sure, which  at  first  was  experienced.  Thus  all 
sublunary  gratifications  may  of  themselves  decay, 
become  unsightly  and  uninteresting,  failing  to  af- 
ford enjoyment,  or  be  even  repulsive  ;  or  sickness 
and  pain  may  render  them  distasteful,  and  with 
awful  significance,  warn  us  of  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  all  things  below. 

Unlike  earthly  delights,  heavenly  trea.sure,  as 
we  are  concerned  to  seek  it  aright,  and  to  preserve 
it  by  unremitting  and  primary  attention  to  it  and 
its  requirements,  remembering  that  "  where  our 
measure  is  our  heart  will  be  also,"  never  dimi- 
nishes ;  but  instead  of  depreciating,  it  will  increase, 
and  instead  of  cloying  by  familiarity,  its  worth  will 
continue  to  grow  in  our  estimation  :  and  when  the 
insufficiency  of  earthly  comforts  is  made  apparent, 
it  will  shine  with  more  effulgence,  enabling  us  to 
view  the  future,  which  to  the  worldly  man  is  veil- 
ed in  gloom  and  uncertainty,  with  eompo^?ure ;  and 
light  us  with  hope  and  confidence  through  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  to  a  state  of  con- 
tinued happiness  and  eternal  glory. 

How  inade((uate  are  all  uuauthorized  cflForts ; 
how  entirely  dependent  are  we  upon  the  marvel- 
lous mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  our  God,  who 
has   opened  a  way,  which,  though    straight  and 


narrow,  is  yet  so  simple,  that  the  "  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein."  "  Christ 
has  once  sufl'ered  for  sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,"  whereby  we  have 
redeeming  love  most  abundantly  conferred,  and 
witness  a  greater  outpouring  of  that  precious  anoint- 
ing, which  is  our  only  safe  teacher  and  guide,  as 
thus  expressed  by  the  apostle  John  :  "  The  anoint- 
ing which  ye  have  received  of  Him,  abideth  in  you, 
and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you  :  but  as 
the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and 
is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught 
you,  ye  shall  abide  in  Him.  And  now  little  chil- 
dren abide  in  Him  ;  that,  when  He  shall  appear, 
may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  be- 
fore him  at  His  coming."  This  holy  anointing  so 
benignly  and  mercifully  given,  for  which  gratitude 
alone  seems  so  insufficient,  sweetens  all  terrestrial 
blessings  which  are  dispensed  by  a  munificent  and 
bountiful  Creator  for  our  present  comfort,  as  well 
as  proving  the  means  for  securing  an  entrance  into 
the  fulness  of  an  endless  fruition  of  peace  and  joy. 
J.  K. 

Ledyard,  CajugaCo.,  N.  Y.,  First  mo.  5th,  1860. 


Bedding  for  Cattle. — The  importance  of  this  is 
conceded  for  the  horse,  and  most  humane  owners 
provide  straw  or  refuse  hay  to  put  the  nag  at  his 
ease  when  he  lies  down  in  his  stable.  It  is  quite 
as  important  for  all  the  ruminant  animals  that  we 
have  domesticated.  Instinct  prompts  them  to  seek 
the  driest,  warmest  spot  in  the  pasture  for  their 
repose,  and  Nature  spreads  for  them  the  soft  green 
turf,  quite  as  much  for  their  rest  as  for  their  sus- 
tenance. The  wise  farmer  will  profit  by  Nature's 
hint,  and  when  he  stables  his  cattle  for  the  winter, 
will  provide  dry,  warm  beds.  Bedding  favours 
the  accumulation  of  fat  and  muscle,  by  helping  to 
retain  the  animal  heat,  and  promoting  quiet  and 
comfort.  It  also  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  cows,  for  the  same  reasons.  Any  one  can  sat- 
isfy himself  on  this  point,  by  experimenting  with 
a  cow  a  week  in  a  well-bedded  stable,  and  a  second 
week  upon  the  bare  ground  in  the  barn-yard. 
Cows  in  milk  are  kept  much  cleaner  with  a  good 
bed,  and  this  is  an  item  of  prime  importance,  with 
all  who  love  clean  milk,  t^uitc  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances are  used  for  bedding.  Straw  and  hay  are 
the  most  common,  as  they  are  the  most  convenient, 
especially  to  farmers  who  raise  grain  largely,  or 
who  have  a  good  deal  of  swamp  land,  yielding 
poor  hay.  In  cities  and  villages,  they  are  often 
too  costly,  and  this  has  led  to  various  substitutes, 
some  of  them  quite  as  good  as  straw,  and  having 
this  advantage,  that  they  add  very  much  to  the 
manure  heap.  Dry  saw-dust,  from  saw  and  shingle 
mills,  and  the  fine  chips  and  shavings  from  planing 
mills,  all  make  good  bedding.  Spent  tan-bark, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  also  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  makes  a  much  more  valuable  manure. 
Eel-grass  is  also  much  used  for  this  purpose,  by 
the  sea-shore  farmers,  and  answers  well.  Leaves 
from  the  forest,  especially  those  of  hard-wood 
trees,  make  a  still  better  bed,  and  form  one  of  the 
best  corapoirts  for  the  garden  or  field.  Dried  turf 
from  a  salt  marsh  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  bed- 
ding we  have  ever  used  in  our  stable.  It  is  cut 
in  summer,  in  blocks  of  about  a  cubic  foot  each, 
dried  in  the  sun  a  few  weeks,  and  then  stored  un- 
der cover  for  use.  It  is  very  light,  spongy,  and 
absorbs  urine  better  than  anything  we  have  ever 
tried.  A  layer  of  it  under  a  horse  will  last  about 
two  weeks  before  it  is  saturated.  It  is  then  thrown 
into  the  barn  cellar,  to  undergo  fermentation.  One 
great  advantage  of  this,  and  of  the  saw-dust  and 
tan-bark  is,  that  they  put  the  nniuial  heat  of  the 
stock  to  an  economic  use.     It  promotes  the  decom- 


position of  the  vegetable  matter,  and   swells  t 
manure  heap   very  rapidly.     Any  one,   or  all  li' 
these   materials   are   exceedingly  valuable  in  tijj" 
stable,  and  the  stock  owner  should  use  them 
largely  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  increasiili 
his  stock  of  fertilizers. 

For  "The  Friend,  lal 

The  trials  and  perplexities  of  the  visible  chute l* 
at  the  present  day,  are  not,  we  may  believe,  great 
than  at  former  periods  in  its  history ;  for  we  fii 
one,  in  recording  its  condition  three-quarters  of 
century  ago,  bearing  the   following  testimony  !■ 
"  The  spirit  of  Goliah  rages  from  every  quarte 
its  power  I  feel,  the  low  state  of  the  church  is  i\\i 
dent.     There   arc  many  called   soldiers   among  t 
us,    but    oh !    how    few    of   such  as  are  loyal  i 
Ike  King  of  kings,  and  whose  work  is  diligent  i 
to  establish  Aw  government ;  insomuch  that  su  , 
children  as  I  am  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  it  > 
move  at  all,  our  hand  must  be  against  every  oi  . 
and  everyone's  hand  against  us.     We  have  mui. 
disloyalty  amongst  us  to  the  King  of  kings,  ai): 
some  who  are  his  subjects,  want  to  take  front,  h\f- 
an  improper  share  of'  rule.     Self  is  a  subtil  et  i 
my,  insinuating  into  the  company  of  the  pun 
intentions,  and  approved  services,  claiming  asbaj 
of  their  peace,  and  of  the  spoil  of  the  most  rigl 
eous  victories  over  every  enemy  but  itself.     H» 
dilFerent  would  things  be  amongst  us  as  a  peop 
if  all  tho.se  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  und 
the  divine   forming   hand,  and  who  are  readyi 
step  into  service,  were  but  enough  emptied,  m 
their  beauty  stained  in  their  own  eyes  I     Ma 
spacious  buildings,   on  a  sandy  foundation,  wot 
be  thrown  down,  and  there  would  be  more  exerc 
and  care  in  search  of  the  immovable  Rock  of  ag 
which  really  in  many  places  seem  grievously 
glected.     On   taking   a  view  of  the   state  of  t 
'sible   church,  we  see  many  of  its  members 
diseased  that  they  cannot  perform  their  alloMf 
functions,  nor  edify  the  body,  though  they  rett 
their  places  therein.  A  self-righteous  spirit  is  grea 
to  be  dreaded.     Oh,  what  need  there  is  of  wat< 
fulness  !  truly  the  wolf  cometh  to  tear  and  destn  ii: 
though  in  order  to  deceive,  he  may  put  on 
sheep's  clothing  :  so  that  nothing  but  the  true  li{ 
can  discover  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty, 
suffer  not  the  enemy  to  put  his  cloven  foot  amon, 
you,  for  he  mars  the  purest  designs  ;   and  to  fr 
trate  the  gracious  intention,  of  the  Lord's  childi 
being  help.mects  to  each  other,  is  one  of  his  sul 
attempts.     '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  a 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'  " 


The  Same  at  all  times. — "  Choose  your  frieife 
of  such  as  are  the  same  at  all  times."     Wha 
regiment  of  monosyllables  !  and  yet  couvcyinj  r; 
meaning  which  it  would  require   a  whole  book 
express.     A  real  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  phrase 
Young  man,  there  is  good  counsel  in  this, 
life's  beginning.     It  is  the  steady  labourer  wh 
ccomplishes  the  most  work.     'The  impulses 
uncertain.     Without   steadiness   of  purpose,   : 
succeed  in  life.     There  are  fast  men,  who,  fo 
season,  distance  everybody,  only  to  die  premati  iso: 
ly,  or  in  poverty,  and  that  not  always  honourai  airi 
Kemember  the  story  of  "  the  hare   and   tl 
toise."     In   the   early  morning,    all   vigorous  s 
fresh,  the  hare  shot  away  from  the  tortoise,  ! 
soon  left  it  out  of  sight ;  but  before  the  clost 
the  day,  the  tortoise  passed  her,  lying  exhauste( 
he  waddled  along,  apparently  as  ready  for  a  i 
race  as  he  was  in  the  morning.     In  business,  tl  iiy 
as  well  as  in  religion,  choose  for  your  exampl   "(t 
your  associates,  and  your  friends,  men  who,  i  It 
hi;;h  .sense,  are  "  the  same  at  all  times." 
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For  "  TUo  FrionU." 

An  Office  Coat. 
.11  olTicc  coat  that  I  can  buy  at  a  clotbing-store 
iftroiii  tlii'ee  to  five  dollars,  is  much  more  suit- 

convcuient    and   economical    than  my  plain 

and  as  I  shall  never  wear  it  out  of  doors,  it 
make  no  difference — a  bonnet  to  save  a  better 
cap  to  ride  in — a  gay  overcoat,  which  is  now 
ght  not  to  be  inconsistent,  \'c.,  &.c.,  are  points 
ttack,  requiring  a  tender  and  conscientious  re- 

to  the  true  Shepherd's  voice,  to  be  able  to 
and  to  sustain  our  integrity  with  christian 
less.  These  arc  temptations  "  common  to  men," 

are  the  initiatory  steps  by  which  the  enemy 
roys  our  attachment,  little  by  little,  to  the 
d's  testimonies, — the  guileful  foe  uses  just  such 
;agems  as  a  decoy  in  the  path  of  inexperienced 
h,  to  lead  them  gradually  aside — well  know- 
that  if  he  can  produce  a  relaxation  in  one  par- 
ar,  he  can  soon  suggest  others  with  much  more 
idcuce  of  success. 

ad   the  119th  Psalm,  and   observe  the  pious 
;'s  reflections   throughout  in    relation  to  the 
i's  testimonies.    Wilt  thou  say,  "  What  are  " 
monies?"     They  are  those  matters  of  religious 

and  practice,  of  the  propriety  and  need  of 
iih  our  sober  and  serious  judgment  has  been 
winced  in  seasons  of  divine  visitation — when 
are  faithful  in  these  matters  ourselves,  it  is 
erally  laid  upon  us  to  exhibit  them  to  the  view 
thers,  and  it  may  be  to  [jromulgate  them  in 
world — which  is  fulfilling  the  injunction,  "  Let 

ht  so  shine  before  men,"  &c. 
know  it  is  desirable   and   necessary  to  have  a 
nfcrior  coat  for  an  office,  but  can  it  not  be 
ined  without  manifesting  connivance  with  the 

and  proud  world,  and  its  spirit,  by  which  it 
s  most  oppressively  the  subjects  of  pride  and 
ion.  Remember  there  are  others,  who  will  be 
lenced  by  our  example  ;  and  a  fashionable  coat 
office  will  soon  occasionally  get  into  the 
et,  and  when  it  becomes  easy  and  comfortable 
plain  coat  will  soon  become  irk.some,  and 

gradually  be  laid  aside.     Remember 

who   had  so   many  advantages,  and  take 
ninj;. 


For   "  The  Friend." 

■racis  from  the  letters  and  nv.morandums  of 

our  late  Friend,  Hannah  Willia?ns. 
he  following  additional  account  of  the  Yearly 
;ting  of  18:i9  was  overlooked  and  omitted  in 
proper  place. 

Fourth  month,  1829. — The  Select  Meeting  on 
enth-day,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  were 
meetings  and  pretty  largely  attended  ;  an 
rcLse  was  spread  in  the  meeting,  on  the  reading 
;he  Queries  and  Answers,  which,  as  it  was 
imunicated,  brought  a  covering  of  weight  and 
mnity,  respecting  the  care  of  parents,  that  the 
drcn  should  be  educated  consistently  with  our 
istian  profession, — that  the  ministers  should 
11  with  their  gifts,  and  minister  only  in  right 
ity ;  it  felt  to  me  like  a  time  of  returning,  like 
DC  of  searching.  Dear  Thomas  Shillitoe  did 
fail  to  exhort  to  put  away  out  of  our  houses, 
3  of  gold,  gods  of  silver,  of  wood  and  of  stone, 
3ther  with  that  disposition  which  is  not  in  ac- 
[Jance  with  the  spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  he  was 
pdautly  confirmed  ;  said  he  had  seen  it  in  the 
ons  of  light,  that,  as  this  became  the  concern 
Friends,  we  should  again  come  forth  in  ancient 
'htness.  I  believe  there  are  those  prepared 
P  to  do,  thus  to  understand  :  will  it  not  be  by 
h  that  Jacob  must  arise  ? 
'  On  Third-day  morning  and  afternoon,  read 
.  answered   the   queries  as  far  as  the  sixth ; 


much  excellent  counsel  was  handed  on  different  an  unwearied  enemy,  who  is  laying  his  baits  to  the 
subjects ;  Friends  were  encouraged  to  faithfulness  I  weakest  parts,  and   in   some   instances  drawina 
in  the  attendance  of  meetings,   both   for   worship  down  even  those  who  have  shone  as  stars. 
and    discipline ;    parents   of   children,    especially 
young  mothers  and  young  housekeepers,  were  very 


tenderly  and   affectionately  entreated  to  be  mod 
rate  in  their  expenses  in  their  families  and  on  their 
little  cliiidren,  but  to  labour  day  by  day  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and   admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

"  Fourth  day,  proceeded  to  the  finishing  the  que- 
ries and  answers :  weighty  counsel  was  handed  on 
the  subject  of  moderation  at  all  times  ;  and  that 
we  be  careful  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  our  cir- 
cumstances; and,  also,  that  the  discipline  be  sup- 
ported with  meekness  and  firmness. 

"Sixth-day,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  were 
occupied  reading  a  document  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  setting  forth  the  rise  and  progress  of 
tl^e  '  separation,'  and  the  causes  of  it,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  published  for  the  general  information 
of  Friends  and  others.  I  do  believe  there  are 
very  many  in  different  places,  who  have  not  been 
with  us;  who  are  tried  on  every  hand,  if  they 
knew  the  real  truth,  would  no  longer  hesitate,  i 
have  been  much  confirmed  that  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  much  safer  within  the  old  enclosure,  and 
I  was  greatly  comforted  in  finding,  from  time  to 
time  during  this  meeting,  and  especially  at  the 
close  of  this  sitting.  Friends  called  home  faithfully 
by  a  living  gospel  call,  such  as  would  gather  a/l, 
who  are  really  desirous  to  be  instructed,  from  their 
hiding-places  whither  they  have  been  scattered  in 
this  dark  and  cloudy  day." 

"  Fourth  mo.  17th,  1830.— Attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders;  the  meeting  was 
held  in  silence,  or  nearly  so,  until  the  business 
commenced,  when  the  representatives  were  called  ; 
the  introductory  minutes  to  the  queries  were  read  ; 
the  first  query  with  the  answer  thereto.  Our  dear 
Friend,  Ann  Jones,  had  a  short  testimony  in  com- 
memoration of  the  unmerited  mercy  and  goodness 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  has  made  bare  his 
arm  for  his  people,  and  wrought  great  deliverance, 
that  several  of  latter  time  who  had  stood  as  up- 
right pillars,  had  been  removed  from  works  to  re- 
wards, that  those  who  remained,  might  be  found  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties, 
adding,  that  for  herself,  above  everything  she  had 
desired  to  be  united  to  the  Seed  of  lite,  and  to 
dwell  with  it.  *  *  *  * 

"  In  the  afternoon,  the  remainder  of  the  queries 
were  read  with  their  answers  ;  they  were  all  pretty 
clear  with  a  few  exceptions,  with  regard  to  the 
ministry,  to  unity,  the  attendance  of  meetings,  &c. 
I  was  sensible  there  was  a  silent  exercise  on  all 
these  subjects,  and  verily  there  is  need  of  a  close 
abiding  with  the  gift  and  with  the  Giver  of  the 
gift,  to  be  able  in  truth  to  answer  so  clear.  The 
xcellency  of  a  sound  gospel  ministry  was  hold  up 
0  view,  and  the  blessing  it  was  to  the  church,  and 
the  necessity  of  ministers  and  elders  deep  dwelling 
and  waiting  in  our  little  meetings,  which  are  much 
tripped  in  many  places  ;  the  ancient  declaration 
was  revived,  '  1  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an 
alfiicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in 

the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Richard  Mott  said  with 'and  no  one  appearing  to  the  burdening  of  thelivinf^ 
much  feeling,  it  was  a  blessing  to  be  the  Lord's  [but  abiding  under  a  covering  of  weight,  it  is,  to 
afflicted  and  poor,  and  to  be  able  to  trust  in  his  I  me,  an  evidence  of  the  eye  being  in  the  Head,  and 
name.  I  felt  thankful  to  feel  him  in  the  life  in  that  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the 
yself,  not  having  for  many  years  an  opportunity  prophets.  Comparing  our  meetings  now  with  the 
of  seeing  him,  or  even  hearing  from  hira  scarcely  [meetings  before  the  separation,  when  so  interrupted 
at  all,  not  knowing  how  these  awful  storms  might '  with  a  kind  of  preaching,  we  could  scarcely  pro- 
have  afi'ceted  him,  whom  years  back  I  knew  and  '  ceed  with  the  business  of  the  meeting,  that  many 
much  loved;  may  the  Lord  keep  him,  as  in  the  I  times  I  was  glad  they  were  select,  that  our  naked- 
hollow  of  his  holy  hand,  not  only  as  relates  to  j  ness  might  not  appear  to  others."  *  *  * 
soundness  of  ministry,  but  from  all  the  snares  of  |      "Ninthmouth,  1830.— Entered  my  forty-seventh 


"  The  answer  to  the  fourth  query  was,  through 
all  the  quarters — '  We  endeavour  to  train  up  our 
hildreu  and  the  youth  under  our  care  in  plainness 
of  dress  and  simplicity  of  manners  becoming  our 
religious  profession.'  The  clerk  founded  the  gene- 
ral answer  in  the  same  manner,  but  observed,  '  ho 
considered  it  an  indefinite  way  of  answering  the 
query.'  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  same  thing; 
we  may  endeavour,  and  yet  not  have  the  endea- 
vour crowned  with  success;  I  thought  much  weak- 
ness might  be  under  that  cover;  and  the  meeting, 
not  informed  by  a  proper  and  definite  answer 
whether  we  did  or  did  not  train,  &c.  My  feelings 
were  painfully  affected  on  the  subject  in  the  time 
it  was  before  the  meeting ;  but  felt  much  strength- 
ened and  encouraged  with  the  very  feeling  and 
pertinent  expressions  of  our  dear  Friend.  He  said 
he  considered  a  failure  of  fulfilling  our  duty  to  our 
offspring  in  this  respect,  one  fruitful  source  of  the 
trials  which  have  overtaken  our  religious  Society  ; 
I  think  he  queried,  did  we  believe  it  possible  to 
come  up  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty? — he  be- 
lieved it  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  necessary 
we  should,  if  ever  our  Society  shone  in  brightness. 
The  exercise  we  felt  in  our  own  little  select  Pre- 
parative meeting,  when  this  query  and  the  answer 
were  under  consideration,  was  afresh  brought  to 
my  remembrance,  with  a  living  desire  wo  might 
put  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  necessary  work, 
and  be  each  other's  helps  ;  feeling  my  own  inabil- 
ity without  best  help ;   and  the  help  of  my  Friends 

in  fellow-feeling.   One  of  dear 's  expressions 

I  wish  to  retain;  0,  he  says,  the  daily  deep  in- 
dwelling that  it  requires  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
our  various  trials  and  diflacultics  which  may  occur; 
not  only  in  meetings,  but  to  have  our  minds  so 
seasoned  with  grace  as  that  our  example  and  pre- 
cept might  have  influence  with  those  under  care. 

"I  did  feel  near  unity  with  the  concern,  and 
thankful  to  hear  it  held  up  to  view  in  so  much 
love  and  life  :  it  is  a  testimony  which  early  in  lifo 
took  deep  hold  on  my  feelings  ;  by  hearing  dear 
Friends,  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church,  recom- 
mending it  affectionately  to  the  youth,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  care  of  my  piously  concerned  pa- 
rents, have  tended  instrumeutally  to  fasten  the 
matter  so  with  mo,  that  if  1  fall  from  it,  it  will  not 
only  be  against  a  full  conviction  of  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  such  care,  but  I  shall  be  lett 
without  excuse.  I  do  humbly  hope,  that  good  hand 
which  has  followed  mo  all  my  life  long,  will  con- 
tinue to  instruct,  reprove  and  strengthen  me  in  this 
and  every  work  which  is  allotted  my  feeble  capa- 
city. 

Our  meeting  on  Second-day  morning  was  also 
a  season  of  solemn  quiet ;  before  proceeding  to  bu- 
a  prayer  was  offered  up  by  dear  Ann  Jones 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  so  to  keep  ua 
during  the  sittings,  in  our  coming  together  and  in 
separating  to  our  several  places  of  abode,  as  would 
"udeed  bewray  that  wc  had  been  with  Jesus,  and 
)ring  praise  to  his  great  Name.  Where  so  many 
eminent  gifted  Friends  in  the  ministry  are  together, 


IGO 


THE    FRIEND. 


year — can  say  with  Jacob  of  old,  '  Few  and  evil 
have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage ;' 
and  yet  for  some  good  purpose,  no  doubt,  they 
have  been  lengthened  beyond  some  others,  who 
commenced  their  race  since  I  did.  When  I  look 
back  at  the  path  I  have  had  to  travel  so  far 
through  time,  can  see  it  was  strown  with  care  and 
solicitude ;  sometimes  faith  was  living  with  mo, 
sometimes  could  not  lay  hold  of  it,  such  was  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  that  I  even  feared  and  dis- 
trusted of  getting  through;  yet  now  I  can  say, 
'Hitherto  1  have  been  helped.'" 


A  S'ld  Slaiement. — It  is  said  that  not  loss  than 
29,000,000  immoral  publications  are  annually 
issued  from  the  British  press.  In  the  year  1851, 
the  purely  infidel  press  of  London  issued  publica- 
tions to  tbe  amount  of  more  than  12,000,000,  the 
issues  of  avowed  atheism  during  the  same  period, 
exceeded  640,000  ;  in  addition  to  these,  were 
issued  17,500,000  of  a  negative  or  corrupting 
character;  and  these  are  exclusive  of  what  are 
properly  denominated  newspapers,  many  of  which 
are  published  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
decidedly  immoral  in  their  tendency. 


A  Hint  for  Everybody.— h.  lady,  piqued  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  scrupulous  advocacy  of  truth,  once 
asserted  that  little  variations  in  narrative  i 
happen  many  times  a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually 
watching.  "  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more 
from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  inten- 
tional lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the 
world." 


THE     FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  21,   1860. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Edrope.— News  from  EngUmd  to  Twelfth  mo.  29th. 

Several  shipwrecks  had  occurred  in  the  British  w 
tcrs.  The  ship  Blescoe  Castle,  which  sailed  from 
tlie  Thames  on  the  15th  for  Australia,  was  totally 
wrecked  in  the  English  Channel.  All  on  board,  num- 
bering fifty-seven  persons,  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 
The  ship  Lady  Franklin,  of  and  from  Liverpool,  foi 
Maranham,  came  in  collision  with  an  unknown  ship  al 
sea,  which  sank  almost  immediately,  only  one  man  be- 
ing saved. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  a  subm.arine  cable  across 
the  thirty  miles  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Scilly 
Island,  which  would  then  be  a  port  of  call  for  ships  ar- 


riving 


the  channel  for  orders.     There  was  very  little 


change  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets.     Consols, 


J5i. 

The  Chinese  government  had  applied  for  the  media- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  the  ditiiculties  with  France 
and  England.  The  ship  Flora  Temple,  with  800  coolies, 
bound  for  Havana,  was  wrecked  in  the  China  Seas. 

A  recent  pamphlet  on  the  European  Congress  and  the 
Pope,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, had  given  umbrage  to  the  Pope,  and  he  refuses 
tu  send  Representatives  to  the  Congress  unless  the 
rumored  authorship  is  oflRcially  denied.  Prince  Gorts 
chakoff  had  been  formally  appointed  chief  Russian 
plenipotentiary,  and  was  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  foi 
Paris  on  the  31st  ult.  The  chief  Spanish  representative 
will  be  Calderon  Cullantes,  and  Sweden  will  be  repre 
sented  by  General  Nordin  and  the  ordinary  Swedish 
envoy  at  Paris. 

No  further  engagements  in  Morocco  are  reported.  The 
Spanish  army  occupies  a  line  three  leagues  in  extent, 
with  three  redoubts  and  other  entrenchments.  Lord 
John  Russel  has  directed  the  English  Envoy  at  Madrid 
to  .abstain  for  at  least  six  months  from  pressing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  ^£500,000,  due  from  Spain  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  Madrid  Cabinet 
will  decline  to  avail  itself  of  the  delay,  and  will  duly 
pay  the  money. 

Advices  from  St.  Petersburg,  mention  tluit  the  Rus- 


lian  government  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase,  from 
he  Emperor  of  Japan,  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island 
of  Saghalien,  the  upper  half  of  which  they  already  hold. 
■  is  also  said  that  the  recent  acquisitions  on  the  Araoor 
e  regarded  as  of  less  value  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
the  river  is  frozen  half  the  year. 

Letters  from  Constantinople  state,  that  after  numerous 
tings,   resolutions  have   been  adopted,  calling  upon 
irope  to  settle  the  Suez  Canal  question,  in  its  political 
arings,  by  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire.     The  French  Minister  and  the  four  other  Am- 
bassadors had  agreed  to  that  arrangement.     The  Turk- 
ish Ministers  had  drawn  up  notifications  to  that  effect, 
which  were  sent  to  the  dillerent  Powers.  The  French  go- 
vernment will  cease  to  press  the  Canal  project  for  the 
present. 

The  British  ship  of  war  Viper  had  taken  into  St. 
Helena  a  captured  slaver,  of  whose  miserable  cargo  687 
persons  had  died  during  the  passage. 

Three  Vatjs  Later  from  England. — Macaulay,  the  his- 
torian, died  in  London  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  It  was  report- 
ed in  Paris,  that  Austria,  Naples  and  Spain  will  not  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress  unless  the  Pupe  is  re- 
presented. The  Paris  Pays  announces  that  the  various 
powers  invited  to  the  Congress  have  been  apprised  that 
the  meeting  cannot  take  place  on  the  day  originally 
fixed,  and  that  a  subsequent  day  will  be  appointed.  The 
French  Council  of  Ministers  have  resolved  upon  not 
giving  any  official  denial  of  the  pamphlet,  which  has 
caused  such  sensation  from  the  general  belief  that  it 
reflects  the  Emperor's  sentiments  respecting  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  rumored  that  there  were  serious  differences  in 
the  French  Cabinet.  The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris 
had  declared  to  Count  Walewski,  that  "  the  pamphlet" 
contains  principles  opposed  to  the  respect  for  authority 
m  which  the  Russian  government  is  founded,  and  con- 
equently  Russia  will  oppose  the  programme  drawn  up 
therein. 

The  Milan  Gazette  announces  that  the  ex-Duke  of 
Modena  had  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the  fron- 
of  Modena.  Part  of  his  army  was  already  at  a 
frontier  town. 

Vienna  letters  say  that  the  Austrian  statesmen  werf 
beginning  to  see  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  Ita- 
lian Dukes,  and  were  almost  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  f 
new  organization  for  Central  Italy. 

United  States.— Conjrms.— The  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  have  been  unimportant.     The  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  remains  without  a  Speaker,  each  party  and 
faction  in  it  adhering  obstinately  to  some  position,  wh' 
renders  an  election  impossible. 

Free  Coloured  Person*.— Several  of  the  slaveholding 
States  have  recently  increased  the  severity  of  their  ini- 
quitous enactments  against  this  unfortunate  class.  ^ 
law  which  has  passed  the  Senate  of  Missouri,  provides 
"  that  every  free  negro  or  mulatto,  over  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  now  living  in  the  Slate,  shall  leave  it  before 
the  first  Mond.iy  in  September,  1860,  on  pain  of  being 
sold  at  public  auction  into  slavery  for  life.  All  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
shall  be  bound  as  apprentices  till  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  twelve  months  after  the  expiration  of  which 
they  shall  leave  the  State,  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Emancipation  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  any  free  colour- 
ed person  who  shall  come  into  the  State  after  the  Ninth 
month,  1861,  and  remain  twenty-four  hours,  is  to  be 
sold  into  slavery.  Similar  laws  have  been  passed,  or 
are  under  consideration  in  other  States. 

New  Jersey. — In  the  Governor's  message,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  finances  of  the  State  is  given. 
Whole  amount  of  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  dur- 
ing the  year,  $220,786  ;  of  expenditures,  $201,498.  The 
entire  debt  and  liabilities  of  the  State  are  only  $133,098. 
Virginia. — The  number  of  slaves  in  Virginia  is  said  to 
be  511,154;  of  free  negroes,  59,118.  The  Winchester 
Republican  says,  "  The  public  hirings  of  slaves  this  sea- 
son did  not  come  quite  up  to  expectation,  being  less 
than  the  average  rates  of  last  year.  Able-bodied  men 
have  averaged  §110  ;  women  have  brought  from  $50  to 
§60,  (per  annum  ;)  good  sized  boys,  §50  to  §60  ;  girls, 
§25  to  §40.  Sales  of  slaves  aie  lower  than  they  were 
six  months  or  one  year  ago." 

Appalling  Calamitij. — On  the  10th  inst.,  the  Pember- 
ton  Mills  al  Lawrence,  Mass.,  suddenly  fell  while  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  operatives  were  at  work 
A  large  number  of  persons  were  crushed  beneath  the 
ruins,  and  the  horror  of  the  scene  was  increased  by 
fire  breaking  out  in  them,  which  suffocated  or  scorched 
to  death,  many  who  might  probably  otherwise  ha 
rescued.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  individuals,  mostly 
vuuii..    women,   arc   known    to    have    perished,    bcs 


which  a  great  number  have  received  serious,  in  mar 
cases,  fatal  injuries.     This  awful  destruction  of  hums 
life  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  insecurity 
the  building,  which  was  not  of  sufficient  strength  fj 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied-  i 

Yew  TorA.— Mortality  last  week,  502.     Scarlet  Un\ 
ammation  of  the  lungs,  croup  and  other  diseases 
children,  are  said  to  be  unusually  prevalent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  216. 

Texas. — By  the  census  of  last  year,  this  State  has 
population  of  316,866  whites,  and  136,792  slaves.  : 
1850,  its  population  consisted  of  154,034  whites,  ai 
58,161'6laves. 

Nebraska. — A  bill  abolishing  slavery  was  passed  1 

the  Nebraska  Territorial  Legislature  on  the  3d  inst.     , 

expected  that  Governor  Black  would  veto  it.  Ab  ! 


providing  for  a  Constitutional  Convention,  passed  tl 
House  on  the  same  day. 

The  Lake  Trade  increases  rapidly  and  constantly,  fro 
year  to  year,  _and  has  already  attained  an  astonishii 
development."  Three  thousand  and  sixty-five  steamej 
passed  up  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lakes  Huron  and  Superic 
by  Detroit,  in  1859,  and  three  thousand  one  hundn 
and  twenty-one  passed  down.  The  greatest  number  \ 
in  a  single  day  was  eighty-five  ;  down,  seventy-three. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Israel  Buffington,  agt,  Mass.,  §2,  v( 

,  and  for  M.  Gould,  S.  Lincoln,  P.  Tripp,  N.  BulJia 

n,  M-   Chace,   M.  Buffington,  Wm.  F.  Wood,  and 

Chase,  §2  each,  vol.  33;  from  Aaron  Mekeel,  per  J.  1 

N.   Y.,   §5,  to   26,   vol.   34;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agL, 

for  Nathan  Hall,  §2,  vol.  32,  for  Nathan  Cook,  W.  I 

J.  Smith,  W.  Hall,  jr.,  and  T.  A.  Wharton,  §:;,  v 
33,  for  B.  Thomas,  S4,  to  36,  vol.  33,  for  Israel  IIo]^ 
§2,  to  20,  vol.  34;  from  John  Irwin,  Pa.,  §5.33,  to  J I 
vol.  33  ;  from  Phebe  McBride,  lo.,  §2,  to  19,  vol.  34. 

The  Northern  Soup  Society,  Fourth  street,_  corncpi 
Peters  alley,  above  Brown,  is  gratuitously  distributi^ 
daily,  about  600  quarts  of  soup  to  the  needy.  Any  co 
tributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  either  of  I 
undersigned. 

David  Scpll,  No.  125  Market  street, 

Joel  Cadbury.  No.  18  Letitia  street, 

HoBATio  C.  Wood,  No.  117  Chestnut  street. ijp 

Philad.,  First  mo.  14th,  18 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  1 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  strei 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No. 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  stre 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  ( 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Wl 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  stre 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  llil' 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Benjamin  J-  Cr 
No.  417  Marshall  street:  James  Thorp,  Frankford; 
liston  P.  Morris,  Gerinantown. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthi 
ton,  u.  d. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  0' 
cord.  Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Jai 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philai 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carrj 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  mav  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalltou  P.  0.,  Chester  C 
Thomas  Wistak,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Exeter,  B 
county.  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  5lh  inst.,  Thomas  P.  : 
of  Oley,  to  Margaret  E.  Lee,  of  the  former  place. 

PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Baul 
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ostage   to   any  part   of  Pennsylvania,   for   three 
iths,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
ny  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
n  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

Samuel  Boirnas. 

CCoDtiuuetl  from  p:ige  154.) 

t  is  refreshing  as  well  as  instructive  to  conteni- 
te  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  christian 
racter  as  exhibited   in  the  lives   of  S.  Bownas 

other  of  the  early  Friends.     They  were  uio- 

in  their  estimate  of  themselves,  affected  no 
eriority  over  their  brethren,  nor  sought  to  lord 
r  the  heritage  ;  but,  sensible  of  their  own  frailty, 
oured  by  watchfulness  unto  prayer  to  commend 
mselves  in  godliness  of  life  and  conversation,  to 
consciences  of  all.  When  the  religious  services 
fhich  they  were  engaged  were  over,  they  re- 
led  to  their  outward  callings,  claiming  no  ex- 
ption  from  the  secular  duties  of  life,  because 
1  were  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  but  by  industry 

prudent  economy,  maintaining  an  honourable 
ependence,  choo.sing  rather  to  help  themselves, 

to  be  aided  by  otbers. 
Cheir  great  object  was  to  gather  souls  to  Christ 
not  to  work  upon  the  aflFections  of  their  hearers, 

draw  them  to  themselves  in  a  friendship  pro- 
udly religious,  thus  raising  up  a  company  of 
nirers  to  whom  they  should  serve  as  the  centre ; 

aside  from  all  considerations  of  personal  infl 
e  and  advantage,  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  to 

under  the  fresh  extendiugs  of  the  Divine  anoint- 

Df  his  engagements  at  borne,  S.  B.  writes,  "  I 
3  very  diligent  in  following  harvest-work,  both  at 
wing  and  reaping,  and  diligently  observing  my 
•,  to  attend  such  meetings  as  I  was  drawn  to 
1  I  found  that  I  grew  in  my  gift,  as  I  could  dis 
n  myself.  But  I  would  check  myself  for  sue 
lUghts,  seeing  them  by  no  means  proper  to  hav 
lace  in  my  heart,  lest  that  humility,  which  i 
ornament  of  every  gospel  minister,  should  be 


minister  named  Isaac  Thompson,  for  his  companion. 
On  the  way,  they  met  with  that  worthy  veteran 
n  the  Lord's  service,  James  Dickinson,  who  tra- 
ellcd  some  distance  with  them,  and  of  whom  S.  B. 
vrites  : 

"  In  our  journey  from  the  border  to  Dumfries, 
vo  liad  very  profitable  conversation  of  good  service 
to  us  both,  because  we,  by  reason  of  youth  and 
ant  of  experience,  were  often  very  weak,  and 
doubting  whether  we  were  right  or  not  in  the 
work;  so  that  this  dear  Friend,  by  his  tender  and 
fatherly  care  and  advice  to  us,  was  of  great  en- 
couragement, in  letting  us  know  how  weak  and  poor 
he  often  found  himself;  which  so  answered  my  con- 
dition, that  it  was  as  marrow  to  my  bones.  When 

came  to  Dumfries,  after  we  had  taken  sonic  re- 
freshment at  our  inn,  James  said  to  us,  '  Lads,  I 
find  a  concern  to  go  into  the  street,  will  you  go 
vith  mc?'  For  he  thought  it  might  only  be  to 
how  himself,  and  was  desirous  that  we  might  all 
jO  together,  being  five  in  number.  So  we  walked 
forth,  and  the  inhabitants  gazed  upon  us,  for  the 
Quakers  were  seldom  seen  in  that  town ;  and 
several  came  after  us,  and  James  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet  among  the  people,  who  were  very 
quiet  and  attentive.  When  he  was  clear,  we  re- 
tired back  to  our  inn,  and  divers  followed  us,  who 
:  very  rude  and  wicked,  but  were  not  permit- 
ted to  hurt  us.  We  had  sweet  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment one  in  another  at  our  quarters." 

Parting  with  James,  they  went  to  most  of  the 
meetings  in  Scotland.  At  Hamilton,  he  says,  "  we 
wore  finely  refreshed  among  a  small  handful  of 
g  Friends,"  proving  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
Divine  life  is  more  than  numbers;  and  coming  tu 
Aberdeen  Quarterly  Meeting,  they  "  found  Friends 
in  a  sweet  frame  of  spirit,  being  in  dear  unity  one 
with  another."  After  attending  two  meetings  at 
Kelso,  Friends  there  laid  before  them  the  desire 
tliey  felt  that  they  should  go  to  Jedburg,  a  town 
about  seven  miles  distant,  on  their  way  to  Eng 
land,  whither  they  were  bound.  Respecting  tLis, 
he  writes : 

"  We  considered  the  matter,  but  not  the  exercise 
that  might  attend  us  in  going  there.  Next  morn- 
ing we  went,  and  when  we  came  to  the  town,  Sa- 
muel Robinson  being  our  guide,  the  landlord  at 
the  inn  would  not  give  us  entertainment.  We  went 
to  another  inn,  and  the  landlord  took  us  in,  withal 
telling  us,  how  indecently  the  minister  had  railed 
against  the  Quakers  the  day  before,  asserting  they 
were  the  devil's  servants,  and  that  by  his  asjist- 
ance  they  did  in  their  preaching  what  was  done ; 
with  very  many  vile  words ;  but  observing  one  of 
his  hearers  taking  what  he  had  said  in  short-hand,  he 
called  out,  charging  him  not  to  write  what  he  spoke 
at  random  against  the  Quakers ;  with  much  more 
to  the  same  cfTect.  We  called  for  some  refresh- 
ment, but  my  mind  was  under  so  much  concern,  I 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  We  desired  to  pay 
for  what  we  had,  and  gave  the  landlord  charge  of 
our  horses  and  bags,  whereby  he  suspected  that  we 
were  going  to  preach. 

"  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  begged  that  we 
would  not  go  into  the  street,  but  preach  in  his 
houoc,  and  lie  would  have  bis  family  together,  and 


they  would  hear  us.  I  looked  steadily  upon  the 
poor  man,  who  trembled  very  much,  telling  hira, 
we  thought  it  our  place  and  duty  to  preach  to  the 
inhabitau'ts  of  the  town  ;  and  thinkest  thou,'  said 
I  to  him,  '  we  shall  be  clear  in  the  sight  of  God, 
whom  we  both  fear  and  serve,  by  preaching  to 
thee  and  thy  family,  what  we  arc  required  to  preach 
to  the  people  in  the  town?'  The  poor  man  1  found 
was  smitten  in  himself,  and  his  countenance  altered 
greatly,  but  he  made  this  reply,  'Is  this  the  case, 
I  said  it  was.  'Then,'  said  he,  'go,  and 
God  preserve  and  bless  you,  but  I  fear  the  mob  will 
pull  down  my  house  for  letting  you  have  entertain- 
ment, and  kill  you  for  your  good  will.'  I  bid  him 
not  fear,  for  he,  whom  we  served  was  above  the 
devil,  and  that  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  should  be 
hurt  without  his  permission.  He  then  seemed  will- 
ing to  let  us  go,  and  followed  at  a  distance  to  see 
our  treatment. 

"  The  chief  street  was  very  broad,  with  a  con- 
siderable ascent,  and  near  the  top  of  the  ascent 
was  a  place  made  to  cry  things  on,  to  which  we 
walked,  where  we  paused  a  little,  but  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  there  at  that  time,  lleturning  back  to 
the  market-cross,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  had  an  ascent  of  three  or  four  steps,  and  a 
place  to  sit  on  at  the  top,  we  sat  down ;  but  we 
had  not  sat  long  before  a  man  came  to  us,  and 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  I  must  go  into  the 
Tolbooth,  meaning  the  prison.  I  asked  hiui  for 
whatr  He  said,  for  preaching.  I  told  him  wo 
had  not  preached.  'Ay!  but,'  quoth  he,  'the 
provost,'  meaning  the  mayor,  '  has  ordered  me  to 
put  you  in  the  Tolbooth.'  For  what?  I  agaiu  re- 
plied. '  I  tell  you  for  preaching.'  I  told  him,  I 
did  not  know  whether  we  should  preach  or  not; 
and  it  was  soon  enough  to  make  prisoners  of  us 
when  we  did  preach.  'Ay  !'  says  he,  '  I  ken  very 
weel  that  you  will  preach  by  your  looks.'  Ihua 
we  argued  the  matter,  he  endeavouring  to  pull  me 
up,  and  I  to  keep  my  place ;  and  when  he  found 
I  was  not  easily  moved,  he  turned  to  my  compa- 
nion, who  likewise  was  unwilling  to  be  confined. 
Then  he  went  to  Samuel  Robinson,  our  guide,  who 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  go,  ^nd  the  easier,  for 
that  he  had  been  there  but  the  week  before  with 
two  Friends,  viz:  John  Thompson  and  Thomas 
Braithwaite,  both  of  our  county  of  Westmoreland. 

"  By  this  time  we  had  a  large  assembly,  and 
Samuel  Robinson  supposing  we  should  have  a  bet- 
ter conveniency  to  preach  to  them  in  the  prison,  as 
the  Friend.s  aforc-uamcd  had  tiic  week  before,  we 
were  conducted  there,  just  by  the  cross  where  wo 
held  the  parley,  and  put  in  at  the  door.  But  Sa- 
muel soon  saw  his  mistake,  for  the  week  before  the 
windows  of  the  prison  were  all  open,  nothing  but 
the  iron  grates  in  the  way,  the  windows  being  very 
large  for  the  sake  of  air,  but  now  all  were  made 
dark,  and  strongly  fastened  up  with  boards.  We 
had  been  but  a  short  time  there,  before  a  messen- 
ger came  to  ofiFer  us  liberty,  on  condition  we  would 
depart  the  town  without  preaching  ;  but  we  could 
make  no  such  agreement  with  them,  and  so  we 
told  the  messenger." 

Samuel  Bownas  addres.sed  a  letter  to  the  provost, 
telling  him  they  came  there  "  iu  obedience  to  our 
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market  ?  Here  we  speak  from  personal  knowledg<  \,^ 
and  it  is  on  this  point  mainly  that  we  feel  cori.  , 
strained  to  testify. 

"  We  reply,  in  the   first  place,  that,  with  a  fe''  ', 
exceptions,  thoy  are  not  persons  who  were  borni,  ,!(r 

state  of  servitude.     I  know  that  this  is  the  pn!  .,. 
vailing  opinion,  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ani,'; 
observations  go,  it  is  a  mistake.     This  class  of  peiTi;. 
sons,  home-born  slaves,  are  of  all  others  the  lea:  t:, 
liable  to  be  sold  into  foreign  servitude.     Froi'lT-. 
what  this  exemption   proceeds,  whether  it  is  til;,, 
kindlier  feelings  of  the  people,  their  superstitioi  j... 
fears,  or  the  dread  of  some  apprehended  retribi'j, 
tiou,  we  were  never  able  fully  to  ascertain.     But  i  'I .  ■ 
the  fact  itself,  especially  in  Southern  Guinea,  ■«  ^ . 
have  no  doubt.     We  know  that  an  African  slavi;-. 
dealer  would  almost  as  soon  sell  his  own  son  as  , 
bond  slave  born  in  his  own  house.     Indeed,  th(  , 
are  regarded   more  in  the  light  of  children  tba 
slaves. 

"  Persons  are  doomed  to  foreign  servitude  i 
Africa  for  various  causes,  and  in  a  variety  of  way 
''    the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  professedly  i(i. 


Lord  Jesus  Christ  whoso  servants  they  were,  he 
having  bought  them  with  his  own  most  precious 
blood,"  "  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  by  whom 
all  other  power  is  limited,"  remonstrating  against 
their  unjust  and  illegal  seizure  and  detention,  and 
after  commending  the  matter  to  his  christian  cou- 
sideration,  subscribed  himself,  "  One  that  wisheth 
thy  welfare  and  salvation."  The  letter  did  not 
procure  their  release,  but  this  was  effected  in  the 
following  manner  : 

"  The  next  day  there  was  a  country  gentleman 
came  into  the  town,  and  sent  his  servant  to  invite 
us  to  his  house,  to  which  we  replied,  '  W^e  knew  not 
yet  when  we  should  have  our  liberty;  but  desired 
our  thanks  might  be  returned  to  his  master,  for 
that  kind  invitation.'  He  replied,  we  should  soon 
bo  at  liberty,  for  his  master  was  gone  to  the  pro- 
vost; knowing  they  bad  no  pretence  to  keep  us 
there.  Accordingly  in  less  than  two  hours  after, 
we  were  set  at  liberty,  and  went  to  our  inn  to  re- 
fresh ourselves.  The  town  was  very  full  of  coun- 
try people,  it  being  market  day,  and  we  went  to 
the  market  cross,  which  was  so  much  surrounded 
with  people  selling  their  ware,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  us,  without  great  damage  to  them.  Wi 
therefore,  after  a  short  pause,  walked  up  the  street 
to  the  place  before  named,  and  the  streets 
balconies  were  filled  with  people,  with  the  sashes 
and  casements  open,  and  crowded  with  spectators, 
some  computed  the  number  to  be  above  five  thou- 
sand, but  such  guesses  at  numbers  are  uncertain 
There  I  stood  up,  being  above  the  people,  both  by 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  place  wh 
I  stood,  and  opened  my  mouth,  being  full  of  the 
power  and  spirit  of  grace,  saying,  '  Fear  the  Lord 
and  keep  his  commandments,'  who  by  his  servants 
said,  '  I  will  put  ray  law  in  their  minds,  and  write 
it  in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and 
they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.'  Now  if  you  be  obe 
dieut  to  this  law,  you  will  do  well,  and  thereby 
become  the  people  of  God  ;  but  if  disobedient,  you 
will  lie  under  his  wrath  and  judgments.  With 
more,  distinguishing  between  the  happiness  of  those 
that  obey,  and  the  unhappiness  of  the  disobedient. 
"  I  stepped  down,  in  expectation  that  my  com- 
panion might  say  somewhat,  but  he  was  willing  to 
be  gone ;  and  I  was  concerned  to  step  up  again, 
and  kneeling  down,  was  fervently  drawn  forth  in 
prayer.  After  I  had  begun,  two  men  came  and 
took  me  by  my  arms,  and  led  me  down  the  street 
praying,  and  by  the  time  we  came  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent,  I  had  done  praying.  After  this  I  took 
a  view  of  the  people,  who  showed  great  respect  in- 
deed ;  but  I  was  conveyed  to  the  prison  door, 
where  was  a  sentry  of  two  soldiers,  who  heard 
what  I  said  to  the  officers  that  brought  me  there, 
to  this  effect:  '  That  the  day  before  I  was  forced 
there  against  my  will,  and  contrary  to  law,  but 
that  I  would  not  go  there  again,  without  being  first 
examined  by  the  provost,  or  by  their  priest  and 
ciders  of  their  church,  or  other  chief  officers  in 
their  town,  and  if  then  it  appeared  that  I  had 
broken  any  law,  or  done  aught  worthy  of  imprison- 
ment, having  a  mittimus  setting  forth  my  crime,  I 
would  willingly  suffer,  and  not  refuse  going  the 
but  without  such  an  examination  I  refused  to  go 
there  again,  unless  forced  to  it  by  violence,  and 
that  I  hoped  they  would  not  be  guilty  of.' 

"  At  this  one  of  the  soldiers,  taking  his  musket 
by  the  small  end,  and  advancing  the  butt  said 
'  his  countryman  had  spoken  right,  and  what  he 
said  was  according  to  law  and  justice,  and  ought 
to  be  observed  as  such  ;  and  therefore  if  you  will 
take  him  before  the  provost  for  examination,  you 
may;  but  if  not,  touch  him  that  dare.'  At  this 
bold  speech  they  both  left  me,  and  I  was  advanced 
above  the  people  about  six  or  seven  steps,   and 


turning  about  to  them,  I  had  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  them,  which  I  did,  about  a  quar- 

•  or  near  half  an  hour,  and  they  were  very  quiet 

d  civil.  When  I  had  done,  and  acknowledged 
the  soldier's  kindness  and  civility  towards  me,  who 

d  '  It  was  his  duty  to  do  it;'  I  came  down  the 
steps,  the  people  crowding  very  close  to  see  as  well 
as  hear  me,  but  they  divided  soon,  making  a  lane 
for  my  passage,  showing  me  considerable  respect 

their  way.  Some  said,  '  You  have  done  them, 
sir,  you  have  done  them,  sir;'  meaning  thereby,  I 
had  got  the  victory.  AH  was  very  quiet,  save 
that  one  or  more  would  have  forced  a  horse  over 
us,  but  was  prevented  by  the  rest.  Not  the  least 
unhandsomcness  appeared  amongst  them  save  that. 
Retiring  to  our  inn,  I  was  full  of  peace  and  com- 
fort. 

"  By  this  time  the  day  was  much  spent,  and 
concluding  to  stay  that  night,  we  ordered  some 
refreshment  to  be  got  for  us,  for  I  found  myself  in 
want  of  it.  It  was  soon  got  ready,  and  we  invited 
our  host  to  share  with  us,  who  willingly  did  so, 
showing  his  good  liking  to  what  had  been  said ; 
adding,  he  never  saw  the  people  so  struck  and  give 
so  good  attention ;  nor  did  ever  he  see  so  large  a 
multitude  who  heard  so  intelligibly  down  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was,  as  he  supposed, 
not  much  less  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and,  by  computation,  I  took  the  street  to  be 
upwards  of  thirty  yards  wide,  and  all  that  space 
much  crowded.  I  gave  him  a  hint  of  his  fear,  put- 
ting him  in  mind  that  our  duty  in  preaching  to 
that  multitude,  could  not  possibly  be  discharged 
by  preaching  to  him  and  his  family,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged it  was  right  in  us  to  do  as  we  did," 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend 

The   African  Slave   Trade. 

(Concluded  from  page  156.) 

The  noblest  example  of  sympathy  for  human 
suffering  ever  exhibited,  is  that  set  by  Hira  who, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  ;  and  laying  aside  his  heavenly  glory,  took 
upon  him  our  nature,  bore  our  griefs,  and  carried 
our  sorrows,  and  voluntarily  laid  down  his  life  i 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  his  enemies. 

He  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  hi; 
steps,  enjoining  us  to  love  one  another  as  He  loved 
us.  The  more  we  cultivate  this  pure  and  holy  af- 
fection, giving  up  our  hearts  to  feel  for  and  with 
our  fellow-beings,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  to  soothe  their  sorrows  and  alleviate  their 
miseries,  the  nearer  shall  we  approach  to  the  pe: 
feet  pattern  which  he  has  set  us,  the  larger  will 
be  our  capacity  for  enjoyment,  while  journeying 
on  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  the  more  fully  shall 
we  become  assimilated  under  the  transforniin; 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  society  of  the 
blessed  in  heaven,  the  element  of  whose  existence 
is  Love  Divine.  We  sometimes  fear  that  since 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  have  become  matters 
of  political  controversy,  they  have,  in  measure, 
lost  their  hold  on  our  moral  and  religious  synipa- 
thies — that  we  are  more  prone  to  view  them  as 
affairs,  in  which  public  men  are  chiefly  interested, 
and  that  we  need  not  disturb  our  comfort  or 
equanimity  by  dwelling  upon  them.  This  is  not 
the  christian  course — it  is  not  doing  as  we  would 
wish  others  to  do  to  us,  if  it  were  our  suffering  lot 
to  take  the  painful  position  of  the  slave,  or  to  be 
stolen  from  home,  and  kindred  and  country,  and 
endure  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage. 

We  resume  our  abstract  of  the  article  in  the 
Southern  Review  : — 

"But  the  question  which  mainly  concerns  our 
argument,  is,  how  are  these  slaves  obtained  for  the 


lisdemeanors.     Murder  is  always  pui 
this  way,  if  a  slave-factory  is  withi 


crimes 
ished 
reach. 

"  The  most  prolific  source  of  all,  however,  is  t 
be  found  in  the  charge  of  witchcraft.     This  supa  lij, 
stition  has   an   existence  in  Africa   farther  baft. 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  slave-trade; 
none  but  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  tllif' 
mysteries  of  African  life,  can  form  any  right  co:i  . 
ception  of  the  absolute  authority  which  it  esercis  J . 
over  that  race.     It  undermines  all  the  deep  foui  1 
dations   of  society,   and   keeps  every  family  art, 
community  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  and  perturb  ,j  i 
tion.     No  worse  suspicion  can  possibly  affix  itstl 
to  any  man's  character.     It  breaks  in  twain  tlli. 
strongest  bonds  that  hold  human  society  together 
The  child  is  discharged  from  all  filial  duty,  aij 
the  father  or  mother  from  all  parental  obligatio  j . 
if  the  slightest  taint  of  this  suspicion  rests  upon  tl 
character  of  either.     Hundreds  and  thousands  ', 
innocent  men    and  women  are   annually  put 
death  in  Africa,  in  obedience  to  the  demands 
this  foul  demon. 

"  Direful  as  are  the  fruits  of  this  insane  supe 
stition,  they  are  rendered  tenfold  more  so,  und' 
the  stimulation  of  this  cruel  trafiic.  Under  its  i 
fluence  the  charge  of  witchcraft  is  multiplied 
hundredfold,  and  when  the  work  of  criminati( 
and  recrimination  is  fairly  started  in  any  comm 
uity,  it  produces  a  state  of  society  that  scarce 
has  any  parallel,  and  can  neither  be  described  n 
understood.  Old  grudges  are  started  into  lil 
and  every  pos.siblo  means  is  employed  to  obta 
revenge  through  the  medium  of  this  subtle  agenc 
The  defenceless  stranger,  under  the  sanction 
her  authority,  is  seized  upon  and  hurried  away 
the  slave-factory,  never  to  see  his  home  or  kindri 
again.  The  silent  traveller  is  suddenly  seized 
men  who  have  waylaid  his  path,  and  after  a  hu  , 
ried  and  mock  trial,  finds  himself  in  the  handa 
a  white  man — the  representative  of  the  christi 
world — who  listens  to  no  protestations  of  inn 
cence,  and  knows  not  how  to  relax  his  grasp.  T 
unfortunate  wife  who  has  incurred  the  displeasu 
of  her  lord,  is  accused  of  this  great  crime,  a: 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  is  handed  over 
the  slave-trader,  and  thus  doomed  to  perpetr 
servitude  in  a  foreign  land.  A  family  burden 
with  the  care  of  a  feeble  or  idiotic  member,  w 
countenance  the  charge  of  witchcraft  agai) 
him  by  others,  for  the  twofold  object  of  shari 
in  the  profits  of  his  sale,  and  getting  rid 
the  care  and  expense  of  a  burthensome  memb 
A_man   who   has   excited    the   cupidity   or   t 
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'J  of  his  fellow-men  by  Lis  superior  wealth,  is 
)Ie-to  be  brought  under  condemnation,  and  be 
t  abroad,  from  nothing  but  a  desire  for  plunder 
the  part  of  others. 

'  Of  course  these  acts  of  cruel  injustice  do  not 
unrevenged.  The  friends  of  the  stranger  who 
been  so  unceremoniously  bartered  away,  will 
k  revenge  by  murdering  the  chief  actor  in  the 
lir,  or  some  townsman,  and  thus  throw  the  whole 
ponsibility  upon  the  original  offender.  And 
en  these  deeds  of  retaliation  commence,  no  one 
tell  where  they  will  end.  I  have  myself  heard 
midnight  discharge  of  eight  or  ten  muskets  in 
same  neighbourhood,  each  of  which  told  of  a 
1  victim,  and  all  to  revenge  the  sale  of  a  single 
ividual  to  a  slave-factory  the  day  before.  In- 
d,  the  very  presence  of  a  slave-factory  in  any 
amunity  is  but  the  sign  and  symbol  of  perpetual 
iurbance  and  petty  warfare.  Jealousy  and  dis- 
st  reign  in  every  heart,  and  no  one  feels  secure 
life  and  limb.  No  man  lies  down  to  sleep 
iout  planting  a  loaded  musket  at  the  head  of 
bed.  The  silence  of  the  night  is  constantly 
urbed  by  screams  that  are  intended  to  frighten 
ly  lurking  enemies.  No  man  will  venture  fifty 
from  his  own  door  during  such  periods  of 
itemeut,  without  being  armed.  The  sound  of 
istant  oar,  or  the  rustling  of  a  banyan  leaf,  will 
se  a  panic  of  fear,  and  throw  a  whole  commu- 
f  into  the  utmost  perturbation. 
'"~ut  this  disturbed  state  of  society,  and  these 
i  of  perpetual  violence,  are  scarcely  more  to  be 
recatod  than  the  moral  insensibility  that  is  en- 
dered  by  the  traffic.  Cases  do  occur,  though 
are  glad  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  they 
not  very  frequent,  where  parents  have  con- 
ted  to  the  sale  of  their  own  children.  The 
er  relationships  of  life  are  less  regarded.  I 
■e  known  two  young  men  from  a  distant  part  of 
country,  professed  friends,  to  visit  the  neigh- 
irhood  of  a  slave-factory  for  the  purpose  of 
iosity,  or  for  general  observation,  when  one  has 
retly  bartered  away  the  other,  and  gone  home 
I  divided  the  proceeds  of  his  sale  with  his  own 
nds.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  this 
liness,  for  a  man  to  find  himself  in  the  same 
racoon  along  by  the  side  of  individuals  whom 
himself  had  sold  there  only  a  few  days  or  weeks 
iviously.  I  have  known  a  company  of  six  or 
ht  men,  at  the  beginning  sworn  friends,  who 
re  successively  conspired  against  each  other,  and 
ilmost  every  case  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft, 
il  the  last  man  was  sold  by  some  one  else,  and 
whole  company  carried  away  in  the  same 
go.  And  this  state  of  insensibility  and  treach- 
,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  brought  about  among 
eople  who  are  naturally  kind,  affectionate  and 
fiding,  and  who  would  live  in  peace  and  com- 
ativc  happiness,  if  it  were  not  for  the  disturb- 
element  we  have  under  consideration. 
'  There  are  great  wrongs  and  injuries  also  in- 
upon  these  people  during  their  imprison- 
nt  on  the  sea-coast.  Any  murmuring  or  at- 
ipt  to  escape  on  the  part  of  the  imprisoned 
ves,  is  very  apt  to  be  punished  with  instant 
ith — yes !  death  inflicted  without  even  the  for- 
lity  of  a  trial,  and  under  circumstances  some- 
es  of  great  cruelty.  Sickness,  too,  often  makes 
at  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  these  unfortunate  be- 
s.  No  sooner  does  death  take  place,  (and  in 
ny  cases  even  before  life  is  extinct,)  than  the 
serable  victim  is  dragged  out  in  the  open  field, 
putrify  or  to  be  devoured  by  beasts.  I  have 
'self  walked  over  fields  that  were  strewed  with 
bones  of  those  who  had  been  thrown  out  of 
;se  factories.  There  is,  or  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  island  of  Corisco,  a  mound  of  human  bones 


that  were  gathered  there  from  a  neighbouring 
slave-factory,  and  no  doubt  many  were  laid  on 
that  pile,  before  the  light  of  reason,  or  the  breath 
of  life,  had  been  extinguished.  This  is  a  painful 
picture,  but  not  more  painful  than  true  ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  attentively  considered  by  those  who 
advocate  the  revival  of  this  wicked  traffic. 

"  Nor  do  wc  sec  he  w  these  evils  can  be  mate- 
rially mitigated  by  legalizing  the  traffic.  The 
amount  of  mortality  might  be  diminished  some- 
what on  the  middle  passage  by  the  enforcement  of 
proper  laws.  But  no  legal  enactments  can  lessen 
the  evils  connected  with  the  seizure  of  these  vic- 
tims. No  professions  of  humanity  on  the  part  of 
the  slave-dealer,  no  offers  of  ulterior  good,  can 
ever  induce  the  African  to  become  a  voluntary 
slave,  or  consent  to  be  transported  to  an  unknown 
land.  He  and  his  friends,  except  in  a  few  cases 
of  extreme  apathy,  will  resist  every  effort  to  take 
away  his  freedom.  He  loves  his  home,  the  wilds 
and  woods  in  which  he  has  roamed,  and  he  can 
never  be  dragged  from  it  except  by  superior  force. 
The  Portuguese  missionaries  once  tried  all  their 
powers  of  persuasion  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Congo,  to  induce  them  to  go  as  voluntary  slaves 
to  the  christian  land  of  Brazil,  holding  up  to  them 
the  highest  spiritual  rewards,  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come,  but  without  having  made  a 
single  convert  to  their  views.  The  same  feeling 
prevails  all  over  Africa,  and  always  will,  so  long 
as  human  nature  remains  the  same. 

"  The  arrival  of  a  slave-ship  in  any  African 
port  is  always  the  occasion  of  varied  associations 
and  painful  apprehensions.  It  awakens  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  hope  to  share  in  the  pecu- 
niary profits  of  the  traffic,  the  worst  of  all  the 
human  passions,  and  there  are  no  deeds  of  fraud, 
violence,  or  bloodshed,  which  they  are  not  ready 
to  perpetrate.  The  minds  of  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  liable  to  become  its  victims,  arc  oc- 
cupied with  the  single  thought  of  defending  them- 
selves, or  escaping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  foul 
monster.  In  short,  all  the  bonds  of  social  life  are 
dissolved,  and  the  community,  for  the  time  being, 
must  live  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  strife  and  per- 
turbation. 

"  To  those  who  regard  this  traffic  with  allowance, 
on  the  score  of  the  advantages  which  these  people 
derive  from  being  brought  to  this  country,  we  re- 
ply that  there  are  other  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition  than  by  forcing  them 
through  this  terrible  ordeal.  The  very  fact  that 
they  have  made  progress  here,  shows  their  capa- 
city for  improvement  elsewhere.  If  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  religious  impressions  here,  and  have 
risen  to  a  higher  scale  of  social  and  intellectual 
improvement,  why  may  they  not,  under  proper  in- 
fluences, make  the  same  progress  in  Africa  ?  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  negro  will  rise  to  a  full 
equality,  in  all  respects,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
other  white  races.  He  may  never  rival  the  energy, 
the  enterprise,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  white  man, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  vir- 
tuous, intelligent,  christian  citizen,  and  in  some  of 
the  milder  graces  of  our  nature  he  may,  under 
proper  training,  be  as  far  ahead  of  the  white  man 
as  he  is  behind  him  in  the  sterner  virtues.  Nor 
are  these  mere  matters  of  speculation.  We  have, 
in  Western  Africa,  at  the  present  time,  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  a  desire  and  capacity  for  improve- 
ment  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  have  been 
disengaged  from  the  trammels  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  tho  great  aug- 
mentation of  her  commercial  resources,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  especially  in  the 
production  of  palm-oil,  cotton,  and  various  other 
articles  of  equal  value, 


But  there  is  still  higher  proof  of  this  in  the 
decided  success  which  has  attended  tho  efforts  of 
missionaries  to  promote  the  cause  of  christian  edu-  , 
cation  among  them.  Wo  cannot  go  into  details 
here  without  extending  our  article  to  an  undue 
length.  But  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming, 
that  tho  Gospel  has  made  as  strong  an  impression 
upon  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  brought  about  as 
portaut  results  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
means  employed,  as  upon  the  same  race  in  this 
country,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  human  race 
whatever.  Is  it  nothing  that  nearly  one  hundred 
christian  churches  have  been  founded,  and  more 
than  15,000  native  converts  have  been  gathered 

uto  those  churches  in  the  last  twenty-five  years? 
Is  it  nothing  that  there  are  now  two  hundred  chris- 
tian schools  in  full  operation  along  that  coast,  and 
more  than  20,000  native  youths  receiving  a  chris- 
tian education  in  those  schools?  Is  it  nothing 
that  twenty  different  dialects  have  been  studied 
out  and  reduced   to  writing,  into  most   of  which 

arge  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been 
translated  and  circulated  ?  Is  it  no  token  of  en- 
couragement that  scores  of  native  Africans  are 
now  actively  and  effectively  engaged  in  teaching 
and   preaching,  who,  twenty  years   ago,  were  but 

aked  savage  boys?     Restore  the  slave-trade,  and 

11  these  bright  prospects,  humanly  speaking,  will 
be  swept  away,  and  a  darker  cloud  will  settle  down 
upon  that  land  than  ever  before  rested  upon  it." 

Sc'Iecteil. 

Defamation  and  Detraction. — Watch  against 
all  talc-bearing,  and  defaming  Friends  or  others,  or 
evil  speaking  tending  thereto.  Shut  out  all  occa- 
sions of  offences,  contentions  and  divisions,  and 
put  a  speedy  stop  thereto,  passing  righteous  judg- 
ment upon  all  who  appear  instruments  of  divisions 
and  oft'ences,  contrary  to  the  peaceable  truth  and 
gospel  we  profess  to  be  guided  by.  Be  kind  and 
tender-hearted  one  to  another,  earnestly  labouring 
for  universal  love,  uffion  and  peace  in  our  religious 
Society. 

When  any  hath  received  offence  from  another, 
t  hlni  speak  privately  to  the  party  offending,  and 
endeavour  reconciliation  between  themselves,  and 
not  whisper  or  aggravate  matters  against  one  an- 
other, behind  their  backs,  to  the  making  parties, 
and  the  breach  wider.     1692. 

Let  those  just  and  ancient  commands  of  God 
observed  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as 
a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people."     "Thou  shalt 
not  raise  a  false  report."     In  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
stand    against    all    whisperers,    backbiters,    talc- 
bearers,  defamers  and  slanderers ;   and  against  all 
whisperings,  backbitings,  tale-bearing,  reproaching 
and  slandering  j  and  put  a  speedy  stop  thereto,  as 
ich  as  in  you  lies;   for  such  works  of  darkness 
d  envy  tend   to  division   and   discord ;  and  the 
righteous  law  of  God   goes  against  both  the  au- 
thors, fomenters,  receivers  and  encouragers  thereof. 
1695. 

Nameless  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  reflect- 
ing darkly  on  Friends,  arc  testified  against;  and 
it  is  desired  that  no  such  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper 
be  written,  printed,  published,  or  privately  handed 
about,  by  any  under  our  profession,  for  thp  time 
to  come.     1718. 


TJie  Great  Eastern  and  its  Coal  Cellar. — Dur- 
ing the  recent  trial  voyage  of  the  steamship  Great 
Eastern,  it  was  found  that  tho  largest  consumption 
of  coal  in  the  screw  stoke-hole  was  twenty-six  tons 
in  four  hours,  and  that  the  consumption  in  twenty, 
four  hours  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons, 
while  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  paddle 
engine-room  was  about  one  hundred  tons  in  the 
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same  time,  making  the  entire  consumption  of  coal 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  in  twenty-four  | 
hours.  Calculating  the  voyage  to  Melbourne  at 
thirty-six  days,  at  the  above  rate,  cighty-oue  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal  would  be  required.  Each  hour 
this  monster  of  the  deep  will  devour  nine  tons  of 
coal.  The  above  figures  do  not  seem  so  startling, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  tonnage  of  the  great 
ship  is  twenty-seven  thousand  ;  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  the  fuel  used,  by  means  of  screw 
and  paddles,  is  to  give  a  power  of  twenty-six  hun- 
dred horses,  and  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  with  field  equipments,  might,  by  this  force,  be 
conveyed  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  to 
distant  lands,  that  is,  if  the  Ministry  thought  it 
wise  to  risk  so  many  eags  in  one  basket. — London 
BuiULcr. 


For   "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  member 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  loO.) 

ELLEN    EVANS. 

Ellen  Ellis  was  a  daughter  of  those  valiant  and 
honourable  warriors  in  the  Lamb's  warfare,  Kow- 
land  and  Margaret  Ellis.  She  was  born  near 
Dolgelle,  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1685.  In  li 
childhood  she  was  brought  over  to  Pennsylvania 
by  her  parents,  who  settled  within  the  limits  of 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting.  The  godly  concern 
of  her  parents  for  the  right  nurture  of  their  off- 
spring was  eminently  blessed  to  them.  Of  Ellen, 
her  memorial  states,  "  She  was  favoured  with  a 
good  understanding,  which  being  improved  by  a 
religious  education,  and  strict  attention  to  the  dic- 
tates of  Divine  grace,  soon  distinguished  her  as  one 
seeking  after  heavenly  treasure,  which  made  her 
in  riper  years  an  honourable  member  of  society." 

About  the  Second  month,  1715,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  that  worthy  man,  John  Evans,  of  Gwynned 
Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  member  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  her  life.  To  her  husband  she 
proved  "  truly  a  help-meet,  more  especially  in  his 
public  religious  services,  for  whenever  she  disco- 
vered the  least  inclination  in  him  to  visit  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  whether  far  or  near,  she  did  all 
in  her  power  to  cherish  and  encourage  the  motion. 
She  was  also  a  great  support  and  comfort  to  him, 
under  his  spiritual  conflicts  about  the  time  of  his 
first  appearing  in  a  public  testimony." 

Having  evidently  received  from  the  Head  of  the 
church  gifts,  qualifying  her  for  acceptably  and  use- 
fully filling  the  station  of  an  elder,  she  was,  in  the 
Fifth  month,  1726,  appointed  to  tliat  service.  She 
was,  at  this  time  and  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  her  life,  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
Gwynned  Monthly  Meeting;  wise-hearted  to  dis- 
corn  the  Truth,  zealous  to  uphold  it  in  all  its  re 
quirings,  and  loving  and  tender-hearted,  whilst 
executing  the  discipline  faithfully. 

Her  memorial  states,  "  In  her  family  she  was 
an  example  of  piety  and  industry,  rising  early  in 
the  morning,  and  encouraging  others  so  to  do,  often 
observing  that  those  who  lay  late,  lost  the  youth- 
ful beauty  of  the  day,  and  wasted  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  their  time  ;  that  the  sun  was  the  can- 
dle of  the  world,  which  called  upon  us  to  arise  and 
apply  to  our  several  duties.  When  the  affairs  of 
the  morning  were  transacted,  it  was  almost  her  in- 
variable practice,  except  on  meeting-days,  to  retire 
about  noon,  with  the  Bible  or  some  religious  book; 
where  a  portion  of  her  time  was  spent  alone;  from 
which  retirement  she  often  returned  with  evident 
tokens,  that  her  eyes  had  been  bathed  in  tears. 

"She  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with  the 


holy  Scriptures,  as  also  the  writings  and  charac- 
ters of  our  ancient  worthy  Friends,  together  with 
those  of  her  own  time ;  frequently  expressing,  '  The 
many  advantages  she  reaped  from  often  conversing 
with  the  dead  and  abseut ;  endeavouring  to  cul- 
tivate the  same  disposition  in  her  family,  by  often 
calling  them  together  in  the  winter  evenings,  and 
requiring  one  of  her  children  to  read  audibly  in 
the  Bible  or  some  other  religious  book  ;'  repeatedly 
observing  to  them,  '  The  benefit  which  attended  pre- 
serving the  characters  of  those  faithful  ministers 
and  elders  in  the  church,  whose  pious  lives  and 
happy  dissolution,  if  held  up  to  the  view  of  pos- 
terity, might  be  a  likely  means  of  kindling  the 
same  holy  zeal,  and  resolution  to  tread  in  their 
footsteps.'  And  as  ministering  Friends  (whom  she 
truly  loved  from  her  infancy  as  brethren  and  sis- 
ters  in  gospel  fellowship)  in  the  course  of  theii 
visits  came  this  way,  generally  lodged  at  their 
house,  at  which  times  she  seldom  missed  to  pre 
pare  her  family,  and  inform  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  intention  to  sit  awhile  together  in  the  <i^ 
ing  ;  which  select  opportunities,  many  can  yet 
member,  were  often  singularly  blessed  with  divine 
comfort  and  edification. 

"  Her  diligence  in  attending  meetings  for  rel: 
gious  worship,  was  no  less  manifest  than  her  steady 
zeal  for  supporting  our  christian  discipline,  and 
that  we  might  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa- 
viour in  ail  things  :  yet  was  her  zeal  mixed  with 
charity,  for  having  long  experienced  how  few  were 
qualified  to  lay  justice  precisely  to  the  line  an 
righteousness  to  the  plumb-line,  she  thought  it 
safest  rather  to  incline  to  the  merciful  side ;  firmly 
believing  that  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
salvation,  had  appeared  unto  all  men ;  delighting 
to  converse  with  our  uniustructed  Indians  about 
their  sentiments  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  often 
said,  '  She  discovered  evident  traces  of  Divine 
goodness  in  their  uncultivated  minds.' 

"  In  her  friendship  she  was  warm  and  steady 
and  on  her  death-bed  earnestly  pressed  her  child 
ren,  '  Not  to  forget  the  friends  of  their  father  and 
mother  ;'  and  the  sensibility  of  her  heart  made  ho: 
very  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  her  neigh 
bourhood." 

Ellen  Evans,  in  the  exercise  of  religious  duty  ai 
an  elder,  found  it  her  place  at  times  to  addres; 
letters  of  advice,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  such 
as  laboured  in  the  ministry.  In  return  for  one 
she  addressed  to  Samuel  Fothergill,  whilst  he  was 
in  this  country  on  a  religious  visit,  she  received  the 
following : 

"Fourth  mo.  ISth, 

"  Had  opportunity  allowed,  I  should,  long  ere 
this,  have  aekuowledged  the  receipt  of  thy  affec- 
tionate lines,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  express  that 
uniting  virtue  which  cements  the  familij  together, 
and  brings  them  suddenly  into  an  acquaintance 
and  nearness  of  spirit  that  requires  not  the  cere- 
monies of  the  world's  friendship  to  introduce,  nor 
its  arts  to  maintain.  I  have  often  been  comforted 
in  times  of  discouragement  with  this  mark  of  hav 
ing  passed  from  death  unto  life,  that  I  love  the 
brethren.  I  feel  its  prevalence  at  this  time,  and 
in  it  salute  thee,  thy  dear  husband  and  childre 
with  fervent  desires  that  he  who  hath  been  yo 
morning  light  and  help  hitherto,  may  be  your  staff 
to  lean  upon,  beloved  ancients  in  Israel,  in  this 
yourdeclinoof  natural  strength, so  as  to  [enable  you] 
to  fill  up  the  station  allotted  you  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Few  are  the  ancients  left,  to  whom  the 
middle-aged  and  rising  youth  can  look  with  ad- 
vantage! The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath 
gathered  many  to  himself;  the  world,  in  its  various 
appearances,  hath  slain  many  others;  and  some, 
who  arc  not  yet  dead,  have  their  garments  so  covered 


with  defiling  things,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  I 
ooked  upon,  nor  their  footsteps  inquired  afte' 
But  happy  is  the  state  of  those  advanced  to  o! 
ge,  whose  conduct  proclaims  they  have  not  fc 
lowed  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  have  bei 
made  living  witnesses  of  the  power  and  coming 
Christ !  These  have  been  powerful  inducements 
me  to  bow  my  heart  in  holy  awe,  from  childho( 
to  this  day,  (I  mean  with  respect  to  outws 
means,)  and  I  am  thankful  to  the  great  Preserv 
of  men,  that  there  are  such  here  and  there  to  ' 
found ;  and,  though  painful  baptisms  for  Zioi 
sake  may  attend,  in  viewing  the  backslidings 
many,  yet  ability  is  given,  at  times,  to  appeal  wi 
reverent  confidence  to  the  Searcher  of  heart 
'  Thou  knowest  how  I  have  walked  before  thee 
I  trust  this  will  be  your  crown  of  rejoicinf 
hour  approaching,  which  I  could  wish  very  rem( 
from  you,  except  that  the  laws  of  nature  procla 
it  to  be  near. 

"  The  same  love  and  hearty  well  wishing  atte 
your  offspring  !  May  they  so  acquaint  themseh 
with  the  God  of  their  parents,  as  to  stand  in  th 
lots,  and  be  found  worthy  to  have  their  names 
pear  in  the  register  of  the  Lamb's  army  !  Belov 
young  friends,  suffer  the  advice  of  one  that  lo' 
you,  though  outwardly  a  stranger,  to  have  place 
your  minds.  The  experience  of  many  years  1 
taught  me  that  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  thin 
and  that  real  happiness  is  known  in  proportion 
the  progress  of  it  in  our  hearts.  If  you  look  arou 
among  your  contemporaries,  you  will  find  it 
Sealed  truth,  and  unspeakably  comfortable  to  t 
wise  number,  who  have  sought  with  unwear 
diligence  the  kingdom  of  God,  first  in  time,  as  i 
first  in  value.  How  beautiful  upon  the  mounta 
have  been  the  feet  of  these  !  and  how  strong 
voice  with  which  their  conduct  has  proclain 
good  tidings  !  Salvation  hath  been  their  porti 
and  peace  their  safe  refuge.  They  have  been  q 
lified  to  maintain  their  testimony,  and  earnestlj 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  sail 
Where  began  these  X  In  the  immediate  opcrat 
of  the  power  of  Truth  in  their  hearts,  in  a  hi 
ble  waiting  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
making  haste  from  under  the  refining  hand, 
who  have  known  an  advancement  in  true  godlin 
have  begun  upon  this  foundation:  upon  this! 
ground,  but  sure  foundation,  your  worthy  pare 
began,  and  built  with  success,  and  now  know  1 
precious  it  is  in  advanced  life.  The  dew  of 
everlasting  hills,  and  a  sufficient  share  of  the 
ness  of  the  earth,  are  the  portion  of  every  s 
which,  above  all  other  considerations,  seeks 
Lord  in  truth  and  sincerity.  Oh  1  saith  my  s 
may  there  be  such  a  heart  in  you  as  to  fear 
Lord  Almighty,  and  keep  his  commandmsnts 
ways,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you  and  your 
dren.  Thus  my  spirit  salutes  you,  dear  youth 
the  spreading  of  concern  for  your  good  ;  that 
may,  by  means  of  heavenly  help,  he  made  t: 
happy  in  yourselves,  a  comfort  to  your  aged 
rents,  and  useful  to  your  brethren  in  the  churc 
Christ. 

"  I  have  travelled  with  much  diligei;ee,  acC' 
ing  to  the  ability  given,  and  have  had  my  exj 
ence  enlarged  in  rejoicing  and  suffering;  the 
has  been  often  my  lot,  but  I  dare  not  repine 
be  what  I  ought  is  my  only  aim,  and  best  Wis 
knows  the  method  to  make  me  so  ;  in  his  w 
humbly  acquiesce,         Samuel  Fotbergill, 

CTo  be  continced.) 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  v 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  sayin 
other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he 
yesterday. 
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Selected. 

FATHER'S  GROWING  OLD,  JOHN. 

liV    J.    Q.    A.    WOOD. 

Our  father's  gi-owing  old,  JoUq  I 

His  eji-s  are  growing  dim, 
And  years  are  on  his  shoulders  laid, 

A  heavy  weight  for  him  ; 
And  thou  and  I  are  young  and  hale, 

And  each  a  stalwart  man. 
And  we  must  make  his  load  as  light 

And  easy  as  we  can. 

He  used  to  take  the  brunt,  John, 

At  cradle  and  the  jjlough, 
And  earned  our  porridge  by  the  sweat 

That  trickled  down  his  brow  ; 
Yet  never  heurd  we  him  complain, 

Whate'er  his  toil  might  be, 
Nor  wanted  e'er  a  welcome  seat 

Upon  his  solid  Uuee. 

And  when  our  boy-strength  came,  John, 

And  sturdy  grew  each  limb, 
lie  brought  us  to  the  yellow  field, 

To  share  the  toil  with  him  ; 
But  he  went  foremost  in  the  swath, 

Tossing  aside  the  grain, 
Just  like  the  plough  that  heaves  the  soil. 

Or  ships  that  cleave  the  main. 

Now  we  must  lead  the  van,  John, 

Through  weather  foul  and  fair. 
And  let  the  old  man  read  and  doze. 

And  lilt  his  easy  chair; 
And  he'll  not  mind  it,  John,  you  know, 

At  eve  to  tell  us  o'er 
Those  brave  old  d.ays  of  British  times. 

Our  grandsires  and  the  war. 

I  heard  you  speak  of  ma'am,  John  I 

'Tis  gospel  what  you  say. 
That  caring  for  the  like  of  us 

Has  turned  her  bead  to  gray ! 
Yet,  John,  I  do  remember  well 

When  neighbours  called  her  vain, 
And  when  her  hair  was  long,  and  like 

A  gleaming  sheaf  of  grain. 

Her  lips  were  cherry  red,  John, 

Her  cheeks  were  round  and  fair, 
And  like  a  ripened  peach  they  swelled 

Against  her  wavy  hair. 
Her  step  fell  lightly  as  the  leaf 

From  otf  the  summer  tree. 
And  all  day  busy  at  the  wheel. 

She  sang  to  thee  and  me. 

She  had  a  buxom  arm,  John, 

That  wielded  well  the  rod. 
Whene'er  with  wilful  step  our  feet 

The  patii  forliidden  trod  ; 
But  to  the  heaven  of  her  eye 

We  never  looked  in  vain. 
And  ever  more  our  yielding  cry 

Brought  down  her  tears  like  rain, 
tint  this  is  long  ago,  John, 

And  little  heed  we,  day  by  day, 

Her  fading  cheek  and  hair  ; 
And  when  beneath  her  faithful  breast 

The  tides  no  longer  stir, 
'Tis  then,  John,  we  the  most  shall  feel 

We  had  no  friend  like  her ! 
Sure  th-ere  can  be  no  harm,  John, 

Thus  speaking  softly  o'er 
The  blessed  name  of  those  ere  long 

Shall  welome  us  no  more. 
Nay,  hide  it  not,  for  why  shouldst  thou 

An  honest  tear  disown  ? 
Thy  heart  one  day  will  lighter  be, 

Kemembering  it  has  flown. 

■V'es,  father's  growing  old,  John, 

His  eyes  are  getting  dim. 
And  mother's  treading  softly  down 

The  steep  descent  with  him  ; 
But  thou  and  I  are  young  and  hale, 

And  each  a  stalwart  man. 
And  we  must  make  their  path  as  smooth 

And  level  as  we  can. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  uulearn 
3  errors,  as  his  knowledge. 


For "  The  Friend."  principle  of  Truth  by  which  the  discipline  was 
Having  been  an  observer  of  the  workings  of  a  dictated,  operating  upon  the  mind,  which,  if  given 
schismatic  disorder,  with  which  the  peace  and  har-  heed  uuto,  will  incline  it  to  a  close  adherence  to 
mony  of  Society  has  been  greatly  disturbed  for  j  that  rule  or  code  of  order,  by  which  we  as  a  So- 
several  years  past,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  never  jciety  profess  to  be  governed  in  the  transactions  of 
more  effectual  in  its  operations  than  at  the  present  1  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Therefore,  it  appears  to 
day,  I  have  felt  a  willingness  briefly  to  express  my  jme  that  when  any  subordinate  meeting  places  it- 
views  of  the  situation  of  Society  as  it  has  existed  self  in  a  condition  that  it  must  needs  resort  to  the 
for  a  length  of  time  past.  I  have  not  a  doubt;  plea  as  stated  above,  it  is  out  of  the  Truth.  I  be- 
that  J.  W.  was  called  upon  to  bear  his  testimony  jlievc  Friends  ever  have  claimed  that  the  discipline 
against  the  spread  of  doctrinal  writings  of  a  mem-;  was  given  forth  under  the  direction  of  the  Head 

of  the  church;  it  therefore  remains  good  as  a  rule, 
whereby  the  affairs  thereof  may  be  adjusted,  to 
such  as  keep  under  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  Truth  by  which  it  was  given  forth,  and  are 
willing  to  abide  the  turnings  and  overturuings  of 
his  holy  hand  upon  them,  until  that  with  which  he 
th  a  controversy,  goes  from  them  with  judgment. 


her  of  Society,  containing  sentiments  at  variance 
ith  those  of  our  primitive  Friends.  This  I  also 
believe  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  would 
lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Quaker,  under  a  profes- 
sion of  being  the  supporters  of  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  promulgated  by  the  founders  of  the 
Society.     But  it  appears  to  me  that  since  tliat  day 


there   has    too   much    of 
into  our  religious  Society 


nd  too  much  of  a  dis- 
position indulged  in  on  the  part  of  many,  to  speak 
harshly  of  their  fellow-professors,  who  do  not  see 
their  way  clear,  to  go  as  great  lengths  in  some 
respects  as  themselves  have  gone ;  charging  them 
with  being  the  abettors  of  unsoundness,  and  the 
like.  To  my  view,  nothing  could  more  fully  illus- 
trate this  fact,  than  for  us  to  claim  that  this,  that, 
or  the  other  diflieulty  has  befallen  us,  on  account 
of  the  "  misdoings"  of  any  other  body  of  F'riends. 
This  seems  very  much  like  returning  to  the  olden 
proverb,  which,  it  is  said,  shall  no  more  be  used, 
"  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  It  would  seem 
more  in  accordance  with  the  christian  principles 
which  we  hold,  to  confess  that  such  things  are  the 
result  of  the  evil  of  our  own  doings,  and  not  en- 
deavour to  lay  the  fault  to  another,  feeding  our- 
selves upon  the  failings  of  others,  which  nmst,  in- 
deed be  as  dry  to  the  hungry  soul,  as  the  husks  on 
which  the  prodigal  of  old  was  fain  to  feed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  situation  of  many  is  like 
some  seeking  to  be  promoted  to  great  honour,  who 
seem  very  desirous  to  do  something,  whereby  they 
may  obtain  a  name  amongst  men,  as  valiants  for 
the  cause  of  religion.  Notwithstanding  they  pro- 
to  have  waited  long,  and  inquired  of  the  Lord, 


dividing    spirit    crept! Then  would  the  Society  come  forth  in  her  ancient 


beauty,  and  those  who  so  abide,  will  come  to  own 
each  other,  without  so  much  querying  and  catechis- 
ing, as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  as  to  with  whom 
they  iiave  unity.  And  then  would  we  come  to  the 
individual  experience  of  having  our  swords  beaten 
into  ploughshares,  and  our  spears  into  pruniug- 
hooks,  and  everything  of  an  alienating  spirit  would 
be  done  away  in  us,  so  that  the  desire  of  our  hearts 
would  be  that  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  may  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea. 
Iowa,  First  month,  18G0. 


Temperature  of  the  Eartli's  Sitrfcice. — The 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  any  place  varies  on 
the  immediate  surface  daily,  but  at  the  depth  of  a 
comparatively  few  feet,  it  becomes  uniform  at  all 
seasons,  and,  except  in  a  few  peculiar  situations, 
corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  that  place.  Thus,  in  temperate 
climates,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  causes  the 
freezing  of  a  few  inches  or  feet  of  the  surface,  but 
a  few  rods  below  is  found  the  uniformly  moderate 
temperature  of  spring  water.  In  the  torrid  zone 
this  underlying  earth  and  moisture  is  warmer,  and 
in  the  frigid  it  is  colder.  In  travelling  towards 
either  pole  a  line  is  finally  reached  where  the  solid 
earth  is  permanently  frozen,  and  when  the  warmth 
they  have  gone  forth  by  permission,  rather  than  tojof  summer  thaws  a  stratum  at  the  surface  only, 
wait  for  the  word  of  command,  and  when  they 'leaving  an  eternally  frozen  foundation  below,  in 
have  been  warned,  they  have  been  ready  to  smite  this  extraordinary  situation  many  trees  and  grasses 
those  who  warned  them.  But  I  doubt  not  it  is  the  | flourish,  and  mankind  are  at  this  moment  subsist- 
fervent  breathing  of  many  a  tribulated  soul,  that  iug  on  similarly  inhospitable  soils, 
tongue  and  utterance  may  be  given  that  those  who  I  When  Adolphus  Ermann,  the  famous  German 
are  well  nigh  being  slain,  may  speak  forth  the !  scientific  traveller,  second  only  to  Humboldt,  was 
words  of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  the  opening  j  exploring  Siberia,  in  1829,  he  found  in  the  little 
of  the  eyes  of  the  spiritually  blind.  For  unless! town  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  river  Lena,  in  latitude 
there  is  a  turning,  on  the  part  of  some,  from  the  j  62  deg.,  an  American  residing  as  agent  of  a  corn- 
way  in  which  they  have  been  wont  to  go,  and  there  jpany,  and  found  him  employing,  with  more  enter- 
is  less  fault-finding,  less  self-righteousness,  or  dis- 1  prise  than  scientific  knowledge,  a  number  of  la- 
position  to  claim  the  great  prerogative  to  judge  bourers  in  the,  to  them,  unheard-of  business  of 
what  is  right  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  tor  digging  a  well.  They  had  worked  their  way,  by 
others,  I  believe,  that  spiritual  death  will  be  the  hard  picking,  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  but  it  was 


fruit.  I  have  also  thought  there  is  great  cause  to 
fear  that  many  who  have  been  placed  as  watch- 
men by  the  way,  to  sound  forth  the  warning  voice, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  guarded,  when  they 
have  been  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  to  turn  the 
other  also,  but  have  rather  suffered  a  vindictive 
pirit  to  arise,  whereby  they  have  well  nigh  made 


densely  frozen,  and,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  our  traveller,  who  applied  his  thermometer  to 
the  freshly  uncovered  surfaces,  the  temperature  at 
that  depth  was  6  deg.  II.,  or  ISi  deg.  Fahr.,  being 
13  i  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  He  advised 
an  abandonment  of  the  labour,  as  it  appeared 
from  a  calculation  based  on  the  well-known  rate 
shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience  to-  at  which  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  on 
wards  God,  doing  despite  to  the  cause  of  religion.  I  descending  into  it,  that  a  depth  of  360  feet  per- 
And  whereas,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  ipcndieular  would  have  to  be  reached  before  a  di- 
discipline  is  a  broken-down  order,  and  is  but  aiyiding  lino  would  be  found,  which  should  separate 
dead  letter,  and  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  there-  jthe  frozen  from  the  unfrozen  earth.  The  thawing 
fore  a  course  may  be  pursued  with  safety,  in  keep- 1  at  that  point  in  summer  extended  only  three  feet 
ing  with  the  spirit  of  the  discipline,  though  not; down,  yet  agriculture  was  carried  on  with  some 
according  to  the  letter.  If  I  was  asked  what  the  :  success,  and  summer  wheat  and  rye  produced  very 
spirit  of  the  discipline  is,  I  should  say,  it  is  that '  finely.     This  Siberian  town,  it  may  be  remarked, 
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is  only  a  little  farther  north  than  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  is  far  south  of  Behring's  Straits,  where  it  is 
now  contemplated  to  extend  a  telegraph  across  to 
connect  the  two  continents.  It  is  on  a  much  lower 
latitude  than  the  southernmost  point  of  Iceland,  is 
some  seven  degrees  south  of  Kola,  in  Lapland, 
and  is  nearly  as  far  south  of  Spitzborgeu  as  the 
vino-growing  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  south  of  Cape 
Farewell,  in  Greenland. — Cincinnati  Scicniijic 
Artisan. 


Doctor  Cave,  in  his  account  of  the  first  chris- 
tians, tells  us,  "  they  were  exceeding  careful  to 
avoid  all  such  things  as  savoured  of  costliness  and 
finery,  choosing  such  as  expressed  the  greatest 
lowliness  and  iunoceney." 

For  "The  Fiicnd." 

The  following,  addressed  to  a  young  woman  (by 
a  Friend  and  father  gone  long  since  to  his  ever- 
lasting rest,)  has  so  lived  with  me  of  latter  times 
in  connection  with  some  of  our  dear  young  women 
of  the  present  day,  that,  I  believe,  it  would  be 
right  to  call  their  attention  to  it, — hoping  it  may 
reach  the  Witness  for  Truth  in  their  hearts,  espe- 
cially those  who  know  they  are  going  counter  to 
that  which  is  right.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  pre- 
cious young  Friends,  to  trifle  with  conviction,  see- 
ing we  know  not  at  what  moment  the  door  of 
mercy  may  be  closed. 

"  What  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  appearance 
of  so  many  of  our  young  women  ?  so  contrary  to 
that  humble,  self-denying  state  of  service  which, 
as  followers  of  Christ,  is  required  of  them  ;  choos- 
ing to  appear  as  mistresses,  as  ladies,  delighting 
themselves  like  the  false  church,  in  sitting  as 
queens  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,  rather  than 
capacitated  to  fulfil  the  sober  ends  of  life  in  the 
service  we  owe  one  to  another. 

"  From  a  sense  of  the  prevalency  of  these  evils, 
how  can  the  sincere  lover  of  truth  but  mourn — 
deeply  mourn  over  many  of  those,  who  esteem 
themselves,  and  are  esteemed  as  moderate,  com- 
paratively, with  others  ;  the  softness  and  delicacy 
of  their  clothing,  more  adapted  to  pagan  kin; 
palaces  than  christian  pilgrim's  cottages. 

"  I  remember  the  case  of  a  young  woman  with 
whom  I  had  repeatedly  treated  on  these  subjects. 
but  to  no  purpose  :  when  in  a  consumption  and 
near  her  end,  I  was  desired  to  visit  her,  and  w 
informed  that  she  wanted  the  company  of  serious 
people,  and  had  requested  her  mother  not  to  ad- 
mit those  who  indulged  themselves  in  the  fashion- 
able dress  of  the  times  ;  being  assured  that  those 
who  appeared  thus,  could  not  afford  her  the  com- 
fort she  wanted. 

"  This  will  certainly  be  more  or  less  the  case 
with  every  individual  at  such  a  trying  hour,  except 
sunk  into  stupidity,  or  seared  into  hardness  of  heart. 
"  Sentiments  of  this  kind,  I  earnestly  wish,  may 
be  enforced  upon  our  young  women,  that  they  may 
consider  the  nature  and  design  of  the  christian 
religion,  the  high  profession  we  make,  that  the 
eyes  of  thoughtful  people  are  upon  us,  that  they 
mark  and  de.spise  us  for  our  inconsistency ;  and 
above  all  what  a  blessing,  and  matter  of  joy  it 
will  be  to  the  well-disposed  youth  in  a  future  day, 
to  reflect  that  they  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  held  up  the  hands  of  their  parents  and 
friends  in  strengthening  the  little  good  that  remains 
amongst  us." 

Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  the  Lord  for  the 
renewal  of  strength,  keeps  the  mind  at  home  in  it 
proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of  all  unprofitable 
association  and  converse,  whether  amongst  those  of 
our  own  or  other  professions.  Much  hurt  may 
accrue  to  the  religious  mind,  by  long  and  frequent 


conversation  on  temporal  matters,  especially  by 
teresting  ourselves  too  much  in  them  ;  for  there 
a  leaven  therein,  which,  being  sufl'ered  to  pre- 
lil,  indisposes  and  benumbs  the  soul,  and  prevents 

its  frequent  ascendings  in  living  aspirations,  towards 

the  Fountain  of  eternal  life.     1770. 


From  "  The  Leisure  Uuur." 

An  Ailvcntnre  Among  the  High  Alps. 

IN    THREE    LETTERS. 

The  following  letters  from  two  brothers,  travel- 
ling abroad  to  recruit  the  health  of  one  of  them, 
and  addressed  to  their  parents,  relate  a  real  ad- 
venture which  befel  them  on  one  of  the  glacier 
Alps  in  the  Tyrol,  and  set  forth  so  striking  an  in- 
stance of  the  over- watching  and  over-ruling  provi- 
dence of  God,  that  the  parents  of  the  young  men 
have  been  anxious  to  make  them  public.  This 
they  do  not  only  as  an  expression  of  their  own 
deep  thankfulness,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  almost 

"raculous  preservation  of  their  sons  may  strength- 
tho  faith  of  others  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
trial. 

"iDnsbruck,  Sept.  13,  1857. 
My  dear  Father ^ — This  letter  must  necessarily 
shock  and  pain  you  greatly  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  great  and  unbounded  causes  for  thank- 
fulness, and  I  hope  the  event  I  am  about  to  relate j bled  to  talk  to  my  emperilled  companion;  I  sei 
will  be  blessed  to  the  comfort  of  dear  H.'s  friends  down  safely  four  bits  of  bread,  two  of  meat, 
and  relations.  my  brandy-flask  ;  I  read  my  mother's  last  lette: 

"  He  was,  on  Friday,  by  the  great  mercy  of  the  I  and  some  parts  of  '  Come  to  Jesus,'  with  the  vie' 
Almighty,  preserved  from  the  most  dreadful  of  i  of  comforting  H.,  and  I  also  read  the  Litany,  etc 
deaths,  in  a  very  miraculous  manner.  The  case  to  myself.  I  went  down  to  the  other  crevass 
was  this.  We  were  going  from  Innsbruck  to  [stuck  my  alpenstock  up  with  my  handkerchief,  an: 
Solden  by  the  Stubay  valley,  and  over  a  diifieultjby  motion  kept  myself  as  warm  as  I  could.  Tl 
mountain  pass  called  the  Mutterberger  Ferner  or  tremendous  wind  which  was  blowing  carried  awa 
glacier,  with  a  guide,  a  chamois  hunter  of  thirty  my  umbrella  down  another  crevasse,  showing 
years'  experience.  After  four  hours'  climbing,  I  what  my  fate  would  be  if  it  rose  much  higher, 
during  which  time  we  had  heavy  rain,  wetting  us  I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses  when,  in  thre 
to  the  skin,  we  reached  the  glaciers,  and  began  hours,  I  saw  two  men  appear  over  the  edge  of 
crossing  them  in  a  regular  line.     The  guide,  how-  glacier,  followed  by  a  third,  and  come  towards 


ing  to  me,  faintly  though  clearly.  He  had  falli 
about  eighty  feet,  at  first  with  his  head  downward 
but  in  his  course  he  had  partly  turned,  and  hi  ■: 
stopped  on  his  side  in  a  narrow  chasm,  where  ij 
managed  to  find  a  footing,  and  could  stand  ufi  ;;,, 
but  close  at  his  side  was  another  crevasse,  bla<| 
with  its  unsearchable  depth.  As  soon  as  I  cott' 
get  the  screams  and  frantic  gestures  of  the  guic 
stopped,  I  called  out  over  the  edge  to  know  wh 
the  state  of  the  ease  was,  and  what  I  should  d 
On  his  mentioning  a  rope,  I  inquired  whether 
should  go  myself,  or  send  the  guide.  I  looked  oi 
the  German  word  for  a  rope,  forced  the  guide  ( 
understand  that  he  was  to  go  as  fast  as  he  coul 
for  it,  and  also  for  two  men,  and  then  sat  downt 
watch  over  H.,  though  with  a  very  small  amoni 
of  hope  ;  for  the  guide  said  he  could  not  return  i 
less  than  four  hours,  and  the  risks  of  further  dela 
were  numerous. 

"  As  soon  as  the  guide  was  gone,  I  laid  the  cat 
before  the  Almighty,  and  prayed  earnestly  that  I 
might  be  kept  alive  till  help  came,  that  it  migl 
surely  come,  and  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  bea 
the  intense  cold  of  heavy  driving  snow  and  raini 
in  that  temperature,  and  to  watch  till  the 
God  did  answer  my  prayers.  I  waited  for  thn 
hours  and  a  half,  and,  during  that  time,  was  em 


ever,  had  no  rope  and  no  alpenstock.  After  an 
hour  and  a  half  journeying  over  the  snow,  we  came 
close  to  the  very  summit  of  the  glacier,  that  is,  the 
Wildspilze.  Here  I  saw  the  glacier  was  rent  in 
all  directions  ;  but  the  guide  went  steadily  on,  and 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  peculiarly  dangerous. 
All  at  once  he  stopped,  took  H.'s  alpenstock,  and 
on  trying  the  snow  before  him,  found  a  narrow 
crevasse,  which  he  got  safely  over ;  so  also  did  H. 
I  put  my  foot  in  their  foot-prints,  and  it  went 
through,  and  I  only  escaped  going  down  into  the 
abyss  by  falling  on  my  knees  on  the  other  side. 
We  then  came  to  a  place  where  a  large  crack  ran 
up  towards  us,  but  the  path  was  all  smooth.  The 
guide  went  steadily  but  lightly  over,  and  walked 
slowly  on  with  H.,  without  taking  hold  of  an  j 
alpenstock.  H.,  who  was  about  a  yard  a-head  of 
me,  trod  in  the  guide's  footsteps,  when  suddenly, 
to  my  intense  horror,  his  foot  went  down,  and,  af- 
ter a  frightful  struggle  of  half  a  second,  he  de- 
scended head-foremost!  I  cannot  describe,  and 
shall  never  forget,  the  awful  scene — H.'s  face  ;  his 
disappearing,  as  I  thought,  to  a  certain  and  most 
awful  death  ;  my  utter  inability  to  save  him  ;  the 
crashing  of  the  icicles,  and  the  dull,  heavy  falling 
sound  going  lower  and  lower  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain ;  the  consternation  and  screams  of  the 
guide — experienced  chamois  hunter  as  he  was ; 
the  thought  of  the  account  I  should  have  to  render 
to  my  heart-broken  mother,  and  you  all — these 
terrible  circumstances  were  almost  enough  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  senses ;  but  I  most  heartily  thank 
God  that  I  retained  them  to  some  purpose. 

"  When  the  crashing  ceased,  to  my  unspeakable 
delight  I  once  more  heard  the  voice  which  I 
thought  was  silent  forever.     It  was  indeed  H.  call 


I  shouted,  and  the  mountains  all  round  echoed  m^ 
voice.  The  men  answered  and  advanced  steadib 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  we  lowered  a  rope  to  I 
He  tied  it  round  his  body,  and  we  hauled  hii 
up  safely,  and  in  time  to  get  him  down  (thoug 
with  difficulty,  as  heavy  fogs  came  on)  to  the  fir 
village,  consisting  of  a  few  herdsmen's  huts.  'W 
made  him  take  off  his  frozen  coat  and  stocking 
drink  a  large  bowl  of  hot  coffee,  rub  his  cuts  an 
bruises  with  arnica,  and  go  to  bed,  with  lar{ 
cloths  dipped  in  arnica  tied  round  the  ribs,  as 
feared  one  rib  was  broken. 

"  The  next  morning  I  got  the  herdsmen  to  mal 
a  litter,  and  they  carried  H.  for  three  hours,  tht 
put  him  in  a  long  narrow  wagon  with  a  mattres 
and  brought  him  back  to  Innsbruck.  The  arni( 
has  worked  wonders ;  his  two  swollen  knees  ai 
better,  and  his  side  is  not  so  painful,  so  that  I  hoj 
the  rib  is  safe. 

I  made  a  point  of  letting  the  bread  and  me» 
and  particularly  the  rope,  down  myself,  and  I  wt 
next  to  the  chasm  in  pulling.  I  never  witnesse 
anything  like  the  kindness  and  almost  mother 
tenderness  of  the  rough  herdsmen ;  one — the  rou^ 
est  of  them— I  shall  reverence  for  the  rest  of  n 
life.  He  held  H.  up  when  he  first  came  out 
the  chasm,  and  supported  him  during  the  who 
of  the  two  hours'  walk  down,  choosing  out  for  hi 
the  best  places,  like  a  mother  with  her  infant ;  ai 
he  carried  him  to  a  bed,  which  one  of  the  othe 
gave  up  for  him,  after  supper.  The  nest  mornii 
he  made  a  litter  for  H.,  and  finally  carried  him 
it  for  three  hours  over  a  rough  path.  The  m: 
who  gave  up  his  bed  made  coffee  with  hot  mil 
cooked  some  eggs,  dried  our  clothes  over  the  fii 
and  brought  in  hay  for  my  bed.     The  foUowii 
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ling  he  went  on  four  hours  in  advance,  ferreted 
I  horse  and  wagon,  and  made  them  put  a  mat- 
I  sheets,  pillows,  and  a  feather  quilt  in  it.  11 
write  to  yo\i  to-morrow.  With  best  love  to 
ill,  congratulating  you  on  the  mercy  God  h 
n  to  you  and  to  us  all. 

"  Your  affectionate  son,  W." 

(To  be  continned.) 


From  the  BritisJi  FrienJ. 

A  Voice  from  llic  Hop  Grounds. 
especial  Friends, — There  may  be  many  who 
f  opinion,  that  the  vast  area  of  acres  in  the 
, -eastern  districts  of  England,  devoted  to  the 
'th  of  hops,  might  be  turned  to  a  better  pur- 
It  is  not  this  question  I  am  about  to  enter 
Putting  the  morality  of  the  matter  aside, 
e  are,  perhaps,  some  of  your  readers  who  arc 
;quaiuted  with  the  production  of  the  article, 
t  all  events,  would  teel  surprise  at  the  extra- 
lary  abundance  and  beautiful  appearance  of 
!rop  now  in  the  course  of  picking.     Whether 
subject  may  be  one  of  sulficient  interest  for 
subscribers  generally,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
;Ose  who  have  been   accustomed   to   districts 
3   tall   chimneys   are   abundant,   and    where 
ds  of  black  smoke   darken  the  air,  would  be 
k  with  the  contrast,  on  beholding  masses  of 
white  vapour  rolling  over  our  verdant  valleys 
orchards,   during  four  or  five  weeks  at  this 
icular  season,   occasioned    by  the    brimstone 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  market  an  article 
h  this  year  will  produce  nearly,  or  quite,  the 
of  £300,000  for  the  revenue. 
I  begin,  however,  at  the  beginning :  when  the 
are  approaching  to  ripeness,  the  grower  cir- 
tes  information   among  what   are  termed  his 
le-pickers,"  poor  persons   resident   near  the 
that  on  such  a  day  the  work  will  commence  ; 
s  it  is  quite  impossible  a  sufficient  number  of 
class  can  be  found,  means  are  taken  to  diffuse 
announcement  on  a  more  general  scale.     Aid 
licited  ou  all  hands ;   wagons  drawn  by  teams 
i  are   despatched   to  various  parts  of  the 
try,  where  the  population  may  be  dense,  and 
not  so  abundant.     Very  few  refuse  to  lend 
,nd ;  the  work  is   so    simple   that   a   child   of 
n  years  of  age   and    the   man  of  seventy  can 
illy  engage  in  it.     Character  is  never  inquired 
^lut  of  labour  suddenly  arises,  and  a  pro- 
ionate  mass  of  human  machinery  is  put  on  to 
t  it;  the  "ticket  of  leave"  man  and  the  man 
crupulous   honesty  stand    side    by   side — tlie 
scum  of  the  alleys  of  London  and  the  scho- 
of  the  humble  village- school  meet  upon  the 
ground, 
i^ith  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  the  ex- 
le  of  lodging  is,  of  course,  an  object;   and  they 
equcntly  postpone   their  arrival   to  the  latest 
ible  period.     This  compels  them,  in  many  in- 
ces,  to  travel   on  the   first   day  of  the  week; 
special  trains,  or  trains  lengthened  in  conse- 
ice,  are  appointed   to  convey  them.     It  is  a 
ular  sight  to  witness  vast  numbers  of  the  poor 
turcs  wending  their  weary   way  through  the 
ets — the  stronger  members  of  the  family  bear- 
upon  their  backs  all  the  household  goods  ac- 
ly  indispensable  on  such  a  pilgrimage ;   huge 
dies   of  bedding,   cradles,   kettles,   and   every 
ale  possessing  the  charm  of  easy  portability, 
irs    and    tables,   of  course,   are   supplied   by 
[her  earth. 

.'he  fact  of  both  parents  seeking  labour  on  the 
ie  ground,  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  young- 
[Child.  They  have  not  the  means  of  leaving  it 
pome.  All  flit,  from  the  infant  of  a  span  long 
ihe  grandsire  who  has  seen  seven  years  of  Sab- 


bath-days. Any  observant  person,  in  watching 
the  various  groups,  as  they  sit  in  circles  in  the 
inn-yards  (for  landlords  are  not  ambitious  of  such 
customers,)  eating  their  humble  fare,  may  olteu 
detect  the  head  of  a  child  protruding,  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner,  from  some  huge  roll  of  bed- 
furniture. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly,  how- 
ever, to  the  Irish,  who  flock  into  the  hop-gardens 
by  thousands.  For  weeks  previous  to  the  picking, 
a  stream  of  them  is  seen,  foot-sore  but  still  cheer- 
ful, as  though  toil  and  privation  were  moulded 
into  their  very  natures.  On  the  route,  in  many 
instances,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  enter  a  shop  or 
private  house,  if  the  door  be  open,  and,  in  a  rich 
brogue,  inquire,  "Can  we  boil  the  kettle  here, 
masthur?" 

In  repeated  instances,  those  who  grow  hops  ex- 
tensively, see  the  same  faces  iu  their  grounds  many 
years  consecutively.  This  fact  will  prove  that  the 
Irish  who  resort  here  are  those  who  reside  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  year  in  London  and  its 
environs. 

The  fares  by  railway  are  reduced  to  meet  the 
influx  and  circumstances  of  the  class  to  which  I 
refer ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  vast 
crowds  which  the  train  discharges  disappear. 
Their  destinations  are  almost  as  various  as  tbe 
colours  of  their  garments;  the  latter  having  been 
described  by  a  witty  writer  as  a  "  parcel  of  holes 
sewn  together." 

The  office  of  station-master  at  the  railway 
terminus  is  far  from  a  sinecure  at  such  seasons. 
I  saw,  last  year,  an  Irishwoman  attempt  to  climb 
into  a  third-class  carriage  without  a  ticket.  Her 
arms  were  seized  iu  a  most  determined  manner  by 
her  companions  inside,  and  her  legs  were  held 
equally  firm  by  the  station-master  en  the  plat- 
form. 

Throughout  most  of  the  towns  in  Kent,  notices 

e  placed  in  the  windows  where  poor  persons  re- 
side, and  who,  from  some  circumstance  or  another, 
are  prevented  going  into  the  hop-grounds,  to  the 
effect  that  "  Children  are  taken  care  of  during  the 
hopping!"  This  arrangement  enables  many  a 
mother  to  close  her  house  entirely  during  the 
hours  of  labour. 

The  plant,  during  the  whole  of  the  present  sum- 
mer, has  received  scarcely  a  single  check.  The 
continued  drought  has  suited  the  hop  admirably, 
and  the  most  experienced  planter  admits  that  of 
the  "  thousand  evils  to  which  hops  are  heir,"  he 
known  nothing.  They  have  enjoyed  a  singular 
immunity  from  flea,  fly,  tireblast,  blight,  red  mould, 
lice,  dauphin,  with  a  long  et  cetera. 

I  was  conducted  to-day,  by  the  superintendent 
of  a  hop-ground  about  two  miles  distant  from  this 
town,  into  a  portion  of  the  plantation,  where,  al- 
though I  have  seen  fine  hops  in  preceding  years, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  excessive  exuberance  of  the 
crop.  The  upper  half  of  many  of  the  poles  were 
quite  bare,  as  the  weight  of  the  luxuriant  mass 
had  caused  it  to  sink  nearly  to  the  ground  ;  while, 
in  other  instances,  whore  the  poles  upheld  them, 
they  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  huge  "  bil- 
lows" of  hops,  a  sea  of  which  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  size  of  the  hops  in  the 
garden,  to  which  I  allude,  was  that  of  a  medium 
fir-cone.  The  pliant  arms  of  the  plant  had  grasped 
the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  poles  on  each  hand, 
forming  perfect  alcoves  beneath  a  complete  laby- 
rinth of  vegetation ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cut  through  the  superincumbent  weight 
before  the  pole  could  be  pulled  out  of  the  ground. 

The  question  will  very  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  how  such  a  concour.se  of  indi- 
viduals can  possibly  find  shelter,  incapable,  as  they 


'arc,  of  obtaining  lodgings  in  the  houses  of  decent 
people.  The  attention  of  the  traveller,  while  pass- 
ing along  through  the  lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bop  grounds,  will  be  arre.-jted  by  a  long,  low  build- 

:iug,  composed,  in  many  instances,  of  mud-walls 
and  a  straw-roof,  innocent  alike  of  either  window 
or  chimney.     It  has,  of  course,  a  door;  but  when 

jthat  is  closed,  not  a  ray  of  light  can  honestly  en- 
ter. If  a  gleam  or  two  does  penetrate,  it  must 
steal  through  some  cranny  not  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  anything  else. 

These  buildings  are  known  as  "  hoppers'  houses ;" 
and,  as  they  are  not  often  inhabited  until  an  hour 
when 

"  Tii-cil  nature's  sweet  restorer," 

is  courted  by  all,  and  evacuated  with  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning,  windows  arc  a  superfluity. 
Culinary  operations  being  carried  on  out  of  doors, 
places  a  chimney  in  an  equally  unimportant  point 
of  view. 

(Tobc.condu.l.,1.) 

Habilual  and  Constant  Intercourse  witli  God. — 
Mighty  is  he  who  calls  forth  his  devoted  children 
and  servants  ;  may  you,  dear  young  Friends,  keep 
in  the  divine  fear,  for  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  there 
is  strong  confidence,  and  his  children  have  a  place 
of  refuge  to  flee  unto  in  every  time  of  need.  There- 
fore, know  him  to  be  your  sanctuary;  wait  upon 
him  in  humble,  depending  patience,  in  all  your 
meetings,  and  your  minds  will  be  animated  and 
lifted  up  above  the  world,  and  the  fading,  perish- 
ing things  of  it.  Be  often  found,  through  the 
day,  when  your  hands  are  employed  about  the 
lawful  business  of  life,  lifting  up  your  hearts  to 
God  for  protection  and  support.  For  be  assured 
that  there  is  no  state  in  which  preservation  from 
evil  and  unprofitable  thoughts,  is  more  likely  to 
be  experienced,  than  in  an  habitual  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  God  of  our  lives.  When  we 
meet  with  temptations  of  various  kinds,  by  often 
looking  to  him,  a  secret  yet  living  hope  revives  in 
the  midst  of  tribulation,  that  the  temptation  will 
have  an  end,  and  that  the  Lord  will  make  a  way 
for  us  to  escape,  as  we  hold  fast  our  confidence  in 
him ;  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  blessed  is  the  man 
that  endureth  temptation  ;  that  is,  who  dare  not 
fly  from  the  Lord  in  this  proving  season  ;  which 
will  be  but  as  for  a  moment  to  the  upright  in  heart. 
After  these  have  nobly  stood  their  ground,  they 
receive  the  crown  of  life  and  peace,  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  all  them  that  love  him ; 
and  thus  our  many  and  various  afflictions  and 
trials,  which  are  necessary  to  humble  us,  if  rightly 
abode  under,  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
righteous  God  of  our  lives. —  Thomas  Scatter- 
good. 

Winter  Shoes. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health  gives 
the  following  sensible  advice  : — "  Like  the  gnarled 
oak  that  has  withstood  the  storms  and  thunder- 
bolts of  centuries,  man  himself  begins  to  die  at 
the  extremities.  Keep  the  feet  dry  and  warm, 
and  we  may  snap  our  fingers  in  joyous  triumph  at 
disease  and  the  doctors.  Put  on  two  pairs  of  thick 
woollen  stockings,  but  keep  this  to  yourself;  go  to 
I  some  honest  son  of  St.  Crispin,  and  have  your 
j  measure  taken  for  a  stout  pair  of  winter  boots  or 
I  shoes;  shoes  are  better  for  ordinary  every-day 
'use,  as  they  allow  the  ready  escape  of  the  odours, 
while  they  strengthen  the  ankles,  accustoming 
I  them  to  depend  on  themselves.  A  very  slight 
I  accident  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  sprained  ankle  to 
an  habitual  boot-wearer.  Besides,  a  shoe  com- 
presses less,  and  hence  admits  of  a  more  vigorous 
!  circulation  of  blood.  But  wear  boots  when  you 
I  ride  or  travel.     Give  directions  also  to  have   no 
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cork  or  India-rubber  about  the  shoes,  but  to  place 
between  the  layers  of  the  soles,  from  out  to  out,  a 
piece  of  stout  hemp  or  tow-lineu,  which  has  been 
dipped  in  molted  pitch.  This  is  absolutely  imper- 
vious to  water — does  not  absorb  a  particle,  while 
we  know  that  cork  does,  and  after  a  while  becomes 
'  soggy'  and  damp  for  a  week.  When  you  put 
them"  on  for  the  first  time,  they  will  feel  as  '  easy 
as  an  old  shoe,"  and  you  may  stand  on  damp 
places  for  hours  with  impunity." 


Preachers  and  Hearers. — The  high  profession 
made  by  our  Society,  of  a  dependence  on  the  re- 
newed discoveries  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  a 
right  qualification  to  minister,  ought  to  lead  those 
who  are  so  engaged  to  act  with  reverent  watchful- 
ness, and  in  thefilial  fear  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  we  that  are  hearers,  should  remember  that 
we  are  never  so  likely  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  ministry  that  is  offered  to  us,  or  to  be  edi- 
fied by  what  we  hear,  as  when  our  minds  are  fixed 
on  God,  in  humble  but  fervent  desire,  that  He  will 
graciously  grant  unto  us  also  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  enable  us,  in  simplicity  and  faith,  to  receive 
with  gladness  of  heart,  that  ministry  which  comes 
from  Him  through  his  faithful  servants. — Ann 
Croidey. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  7th  inst. 
Stormy  we.ither  had  again  visited  the  English  coast, 
causing  much  damage  to  shipping. 

The  London  Times  says,  that  present  appearances  in- 
dicate that  the  contemplated  European  Congress  will  not 
take  place.  It  would  however  seem  to  be  quite  uncertain, 
nothing  further  having  transpired  in  relation  to  it.  An- 
other report  is,  that  the  Congress  will  assemble  about 
the  middle  of  next  month.  Should  no  Congress  be  held, 
all  that  will  then  remain  for  England  to  do  (according  to 
the  Times)  will  be  to  recognize  the  Central  Italian  State, 
which  has  been  formed  out  of  the  Romagna  and  the 
Duchies,  either  as  an  independent  kingdom,  or  as  part 
of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  and  leave  the  Pope  and  his 
supporters  to  their  remedy. 

Count  Walewski,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, had  retired,  or  been  dismissed,  from  tlie  French 
Cabinet. 

The  Sardinian  government  has  entered  a  protest 
against  Rome  enlisting  German  soldiers,  and  threatens 
to  send  troops  into  the  legations. 

Advices  from  Madrid  state,  that  the  Spanish  squadron 
had  blown  up  the  Moorish  forts  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbc  ri- 
ver Tetuan.  On  the  30th  ult.,  the  Moors  attacked  the 
Spanish  lines,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1500 
men;  the  Spaniards  lost  600  men. 

Vienna  letters  state,  that  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
France  prevails  there.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  an 
nouuced  his  intention  to  disband  thirty-four  regiments, 
and  effect  such  other  reductions  of  the  array  as  would 
shortly  place  it  on  a  peace  footing. 

Commercial  and  financial  affairs  in  France  were 
less  favourable  condition,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which 
had  arisen  relative  to  the  Congress.  The  Paris  Bourse 
was  depressed,  and  the  market  for  breadstuffs  was  dull. 
Later  news  from  India  say,  that  two  thousand  rebels 
and  their  leaders  had  been  made  prisoners  in  Oude. 

A  dispatch  from  M.odena  says,  that  Father  Zilette,  the 
inquisitor  accused  of  kidnapping  the  Jewish  boy  Mor- 
tara,  has  been  arrested  to  undergo  judicial  proceedings. 
The  arrest  of  Father  Zilette  was  in  consequence  of  a 
demand  made  by  the  family  of  the  boy  Mortara,  who  had 
given  proof  that  the  kidnapping  was  ordered  by  him. 

A  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  public  debt  of  Ca- 
nada into  one  consolidated  five  per  cent,  stock,  irre- 
deemable for  twenty-five  years,  has  been  officially  pro- 
mulgated in  London,  and  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  total  liabilities  of  the  colony  are  stated  at 
£11,500,000  sterling. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  has  been  active  and  firm. 
Sales  of  the  week,  67,000  bales.    New  Orlcaus  f.iir,  7-V?.; 


Mobile,  lid.;  Uplands,  7  Z-\%d.  There  was  a  stock  of 
627,000  bales  in  port,  367,000  of  which  were  American. 
The  .Manchester  advices  were  favourable.  Prices  had 
Ivaucing  tendency.  Breadstuffs  were  dull  and  de- 
clining; the  quotations  as  follows; — Flour,  24s.  a  27«. 
M.\  red  wheat,  Os.  3(/.  a  10s.  per  100  pounds  ;  white, 
'  .    8(?.   a   lis.    6rf. ;  yellow  corn,   31s.   a  32s.  per  480 

'unds.     Iron  bars  and  rails,  £5  10s.  a  £5  15s.  per  ton. 

The  London  money  market  was  well  supplied,  but  the 
demand  was  less  active.     The  bullion  in   the  Bank  of 

ngland  had  decreased  £349,000.     Consols,  95J  a  95|. 

United  States. — Missouri. — Governor  Stewart  has  re- 
fused to  sign  the  bill  lately  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
for  the  entire  exclusion  of  free  coloured  persons  from 
the  State.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years,  is  367,248, 
and  the  whole  number  attending  the  public  schools  dur- 
ng  the  last  year,  was  159,914.  The  number  of  male 
teachers  is  4198;  of  females,  855. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  516. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  183. 

Nebraska. — Gov.  Black,  of  Nebraska,  has  vetoed  the 
ct  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
that  territory.  He  denies  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
legislature  to  interdict  slavery,  and  insists  that  no  power 
exists  to  form  '•  the  domestic  institntions"  of  the  terri- 
tory before  the  people  meet  in  convention  to  form  a  State 
Constitution. 

Cn/j/ornia.— The  last  accounts  from  Carson  Valley,  re- 
present the  snow  on  the  mountains  as  from  three  to  five 
feet  deep.  The  inhabitants  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains  are  in  great  distress  from  the  extreme  cold 
and  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  All  mining 
operations  had  of  course  been  suspended.  The  live 
stock  in  Honey  Lake  valley  were  starving  in  large  num- 
bers. Hay  was  very  scarce,  and  commands  $150  per 
ton.  The  number  of  cattle  wintering  in  the  valley,  east 
of  the  mountains,  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand. 
In  ordinary  winters  the  stock  have  heretofore  thrived 
well  there.  The  Indians  were  also  suOfering,  and  dying 
from  cold  and  starvation.  The  general  opinion  of  those 
who  have  made  explorations  is,  that  a  grand  chain  of  sil 
ver  mines  exist  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadi 
mountains  from  the  Honey  Lake  region  down  to  th( 
Colerados. 

Oregon  dates  to  the  14th  ult.  had  been  received  at 
San  Francisco.  The  Indians  were  committing  depreda- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Tillamooli  county,  and  had  burnt 
a  number  of  houses  and  barns.  The  Portland  Adver- 
tiser mentions  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  an  express 
agent,  who  reported  that  parties  had  reached  Dalles  with 
twenty-five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  new  mines  on  Canal 
river,  which  are  believed  to  be  in  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

Washington  Territory. — Advices  from  Washington  Ter- 
ritory to  Twelfth  mo.  23d  have  been  received.  A  bill 
had  passed  the  Assembly  to  remove  the  seat  of  goveri 
ment  from  Olymphia  to  Vancouver,  but  it  would  prob; 
bly  be  defeated  in  the  Council.  A  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  to  organize  the  islands  between 
the  Canal  de  Haro  and  the  straits  of  Rassareo,  as  H 
county.  This  is  the  disputed  territory,  claimed  by  both 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  storm  on  Puget', 
Sound  and  the  straits,  on  the  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  was 
the  most  severe  ever  known.  The  British  authorities 
had  ordered  their  men  from  San  Juan  Island,  a 
doned  the  disputed  territory,  until  the  two  gov 
settle  the  question  of  title. 

Pike's  Peak. — The  dates  from  Jefferson  City  are  to 
First  mo.  12th.  The  advices  from  Mountain  City  say, 
the  miners  were  still  profitably  at  work  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Elections  had  been  held  in  the  mountains, 
in  which  the  question  of  organizing  new  counties  under 
the  provisional  government  were  defeated  largely.  The 
general  expression  is  in  favour  of  a  separate  political 
organization  by  Congress,  and  against  a  connection  with 
Kansas.  The  w.ant  of  mail  facilities  with  New  Mexico 
is  sensibly  felt.  The  distance  from  Leavenworth  to  Santa 
Fe  and  Denver  City  is  uot  greater  than  from  Indepen- 
dence, the  present  starting  point,  and  the  former  route 
has  a  line  of  settlements  along  its  whole  extent.  The 
emigration  iu  the  spring  is  expected  to  greatly  exceed 
that  of  last  season. 

Iron  n'orks  in  the  United  Stales. — There  are  1555  iron 
works  in  the  United  States — 882  furnaces,  488  forges, 
and  225  rolling  mills,  which  produce  annually  about 
850,000  tons  of  iron,  worth  in  ordinary  years  $50,000,- 
rtOO.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, California  and  Oregon  only  have  no  iron  works. 
The  Key  West  Wreckers. — During  1859,  sixty-six  ves- 
sels were  wrecked  or  damaged  near  Key  West,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  carried  into  that  port,  whose 
value,  including  vessels  and  cargoes,  exceeded  ,$3,000 


The  aggregate  value  of  property  annually  passii 
between  Key  West,  Florida,  and  Cuba,  bound  to  or  fro 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  fully  §500,000,000. 

The  Tragedy  at  Lawrence,  Mass. — .\fter  thorough  lave 
tigation,  the  cause  of  the  calamity  is  attributed  to  defe 
tive  iron  pillars,  used  for  the  support  of  the  floors.  Ti 
loss  of  life  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  was  at  first  r 
ported. 

African  Colonisation. — Four  expeditions  sailed  durii 
the  last  year,  from  the  United  States  to  Liberia,  wi  ,'OJ 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  emigrants.  Many  of  the 
were  emancipated  for  the  purpose  of  removal  to  Liberi  ;> 
The  recaptured  Africans  have  improved  much  since  the 
arrival  in  Liberia,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  f 
English  language,  and  of  civilization.  The  agricultur 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  Republic  are  said  to  I 

jsperous  and  advancing. 

Congress. — Seven  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  se 
sion,  the  House   of  Representatives  had   not  chusi 
Speaker.     The  time,  when   convened,  has  been  chief 
occupied  by  excited  debate,  into  which  the  slavery  c 
tion  has  largely  entered. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  John  E.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  per  J.  C.  B.,  $ 
23,  vol.  33 ;  from  Francis  Taber,  jr.,  Mass.,  Si,  v^ 
;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Elizabeth  Goopi 
S2,  vol.  33,  for  E.  Bonsall,  jr.,  §2,  vol-  32,  for  J.  W.  Ci 
fee,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  33,  for  David  Whinery,  $2,  to  i 
vol.  32,  for  Wm.  Fisher,  §2,  to  26,  vol.  33,  for  Am 
Jfacy,  S2,  to  21,  vol.  34,  for  Dl.  Boulton,  §6,  vols.  S 
32  and  33  ;  from  W.  L.  Heazlit,  N.  Y.,  %2,  to  21,  vol.  I  =^ 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  i  - 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Co' 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jam 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN  V 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carr^i  ''■ 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  India 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  C(j 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co, 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Died,  Tenth  mo.  28th,  1859,  William  W.  Cadbci 
aged  twenty -seven  years,  son  of  Joel  and  Caroline 
Cadbury,  of  this  city.  In  the  midst  of  a  lengthen) 
though  not  suffering  illness,  this  dear  young  Friend  n 
made  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  etcrni 
Every  action  was  made  subservient  to  this  one  eve 
and  a  prayerful  endeavour  that  each  thought  should 
kept  in  subjection,  whilst  the  peaceful  serenity  of  I 
countenance  and  the  calm  resignation,  with  which 
accepted  each  progressive  step  of  his  disease,  evidenc 
that  strength  was  afforded  from  the  one  true  Sour 
whence  it  was  earnestly  sought.  His  spirit  was 
oftentimes  to  hold  communion  with  his  Saviour,  dev 
ing  many  hours  daily  to  retirement  and  silent  wait; 
upon  Him,  and  as  the  inward  work  was  slowly  propre 
ing,  he  felt  it  right  to  show  an  outward  conformity 
true  christian  simplicity,  guarding  every  word  lest  ' 
full  an  expression  might  afterwards  bring  condemuati- 
Past  incidents  of  his  life  were  searchingly  reviewed,  » 
whilst  be  acknowledged  the  mercy  and  goodness  wh 
had  restrained  him  from  flagrant  sins,  he  found  t 
deviations,  however  trifling,  called  for  sincere  rcpe 
ance.  He  was  often  led  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  if  the  wi 
should  not  be  accomplished;"  and  a  few  days  previa 
to  the  close,  earnestly  prayed,  "  that  some  evide 
might  be  given  of  acceptance."  This  seemed  mercift 
granted,  as  he  feelingly  expressed,  "  My  heavenly  Fat 
is  very  near  to  support  me.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  I 
the  work  is  done  ;  all  is  peace  ;  the  cloud  is  remov 
As  I  am  passing  through  the  dark  valley,  there  is 
fear."  And  a  short  interval  ere  his  purified  spirit  ■> 
released,  he  was  breathing  forth  the  language,  "  A|.'i 
luiah,  salvation  and  glory  and  honour,  and  power  a 
the  Lord  our  God." 

PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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CCoutiuucJ  from  piigulOS.) 

he  visit  to  Jedburg,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
ing  it,  seem  to  have  awakened  the  spirit  of 
iry  in  some  seeking  minds  ;   and  in  the  evening 
;  persons  of  note  in  the  place  sent  word  they 
!  desirous  of  paying  our  Friends  a  visit.     The 
lord  was  earnest  that  they  should  bo  admitted, 
ing  the  use  of  a  very  large  room  for  the  pur- 
,    and  Friends    readily    assenting,   a  number 
leni  soon  came.     The  conversation  was  chiefly 
;ious,  and  one  of  the  first  topics  discussed  was 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  Samuel  Robinson 
aging  the  argument  ou  behalf  of  Friends.    Af- 
they  had   proceeded   for  some   time,   Samuel 
fnas    desired  liberty  to    ask   a  few  questions, 
ch  was  promptly  granted.     He  says,  "  I  began 
tate  the  difi'trence  between  us  thus  ;   '  We  all 
ie,  that  the  Scriptures   are  a  rule  of  faith  and 
etice  ;   do  we  not?'     This  was  granted.     'The 
erence  lies  here,  if  I  take  it  right,  we  say  it  is  a 
! ;  you  say,  it  is  the  only  rule  ;   this  is  the  point 
"  spute,  is  it  not?'  this  was  likewise  granted 
;n  I  proceeded   thus ;  '  allowing  what  you  say 
■ue,  it  must  be  considered  that  all  instru- 
it.il  rules  are  made,  whether  they  relate  to  .spi 
al  or  temporal  affairs,  and  must  be  contrived 
I  adapted  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  are 
de.'     This  was  allowed  also.     '  And  as  the  text 
I  rule  made,  contrived  and  adapted  for  spiritual 
lirs,  who  made  it  so  ?  since  the  text  could  not 
ke  itself?'     Here  was  a  long  pause  ;  at  last  one 
lied,  '  Holy  men  writ  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
ly  (Jhost.'  Here  was  a  long  pause  agnin  ;  '  and,' 
d  I,  '  is  this  your  mind  V     '  It  is  the  plain  word 
the  text,'  said  another :   '  Granting  this,  then  i 
st  by  your  concession  be  allowed,  that  the  Spirit 
ve  forth  or  made  the  Scriptures,  by  the  medium 
holy  men  ;   therefore  the   Spirit  gave  forth  the 
t :   now  judge  you,  whether  a  rule  made,  or  the 
thor  who  made  that  rule,  be  subordinate?'    There 
,s  a  pause  for  a  little  while,  and  one  of  the  com- 
ny  said,  'You  are  done,  you  are  done,'  meaning 
iy  had  lost  the  victory,  '  the  Scriptures  must  be 
bordinate  to  the  Spirit  that  gave  them  forth.'     I 
plied  thus,  '  We  believe  concerning  the  text,  that 
is  a  rule,  and  the  best  external  rule  we  have ; 
it  that  the  Spirit,  which  gave  it  us  by  the  medium 


of  holy  men,  is  the  principal  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice.'    Thus  this  debate  ended." 

They  then  debated  the  subjects  of  water  bap- 
tism and  taking  the  bread  and  wine,  which  held 
not  long,  Friends  showing  that  there  was  no  scrip- 
tural obligation  in  these  ceremonies;  that  at  best 
these  were  acknowledged  to  be  only  external  sym- 
bols, and  that  where  the  spiritual  substance  signi- 
fied by  them  was  enjoyed,  the  type  was  unnecessary. 
Their  visitors  soon  gave  up  the  point,  and  turned 
to  gospel  ministry,  saying  they  knew  how  their 
preachers  came  by  theirs,  viz :  by  learning  and 
the  authority  of  the  Presbytery,  but  they  wanted 
to  know  how  it  was  among  Friends.  Samuel  Ro- 
binson reasoned  the  matter  with  them  for  some 
time,  and  then  observed,  that  as  he  was  not  en- 
[aged  in  the  ministry,  he  would  refer  them  for  fur- 
her  information  to  his  brethren  who  were.  A 
pretty  long  silence  ensued,  and  other  subjects  of 
"scourse  were  introduced,  until  S.  Bownas  says, 
I  could  no  longer  withhold,"  feeling  a  pressure 
on  his  spirit  to  open  to  them  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  his  call  to  that  solemn  work.  He  began 
with  his  childhood,  as  follows,  viz  : 

My  father  was  a  cordwaincr,  who  lived  by  his 
trade  of  making  shoes,  and  died  before  I  was  a 
month  old,  leaving  my  mother  a  small  patrimony 
of  about  four  pounds  a  year,  to  keep  herself,  mo, 
and  one  son  more,  who  was  about  seven  years  old 
rhen  my  father  died.  Bly  mother  gave  me  a  reli- 
ious  education  iu  this  same  way.  When  I  was  tit 
Fo  go  to  school,  I  was  sent  there  until  I  was  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  and  then  was  taken  from  school, 
and  put  to  keep  sheep  :  my  earnings,  though  very 
small,  giving  some  assistance  to  my  mother,  w' 
had  bound  my  brother  an  apprentice.  I  was  kept 
close  to  attend  the  flock  when  wanted,  and  after- 
wards put  an  apprentice  to  a  blacksmith,  still  go- 
ing to  our  own  meetings,  but  did  not  understand 
the  rudiments  of  the  religion  I  was  trained  up  in, 
but  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  times. 
When  I  went  to  meeting,  I  knew  not  how  to  em- 
ploy my  thoughts,  and  often,  yea,  very  often,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  meeting,  for  want  of  a  proper 
employment  of  thought,  I  spent  in  sleeping  ;  for 
the  preaching,  which  was  piretty  much,  I  did  not 
understand.  Thus  two  or  three  years  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship I  spent  with  very  little  sense  of  God 
or  religion." 

He  then  related  the  manner  of  his  awakening, 
his  inward  exercises,  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  heart,  his  call  to  the  ministry  by  this 
Spirit,  his  obedience  thereto,  and  growth  in  his  gift, 
the  constraining  power  of  the  Almighty  leading 
him  forth  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  in  different 
parts,  the  good  order  settled  among  Friendi 
liberating  ministers  to  travel  from  home  in  that 
work  ;  and  producing  his  certificates  fro:n  his  bre- 
thren at  home,  read  them,  all  which  seemed  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  visitors.  The  narrative 
proceeds  : 

"  The  night,  by  the  time  this  was  over,  beinji 
far  spent,  it  being  some  time  past  the  middle,  a 
reckoning  was  called,  and  they  would  not  allow  us 
to  pay  any  part  thereof,  but  took  leave  of  us  with 
great  affection  ;  and  the  country  gentleman,  who 


isting  to  our  liberty,  gave  us  a  very  kind 
invitation  to  his  house,  which  we  received  thank- 
fully ;  but  being  engaged  in  our  minds  for  Eng- 
land, had  not  freedom  to  go  with  him  :  so  we  parted 
in  a  very  loving  and  friendly  manner. 

We  being  now  left  to  ourselves,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  and  to 
examine  my  whole  conduct  all  that  day ;  a  prac- 
tice I  fre([uently  used,  after  a  more  than  common 
day's  service;  and  indeed  after  every  opportunity 
of  an  enlargement  in  my  gift,  by  experience  find- 
ing the  best  instructor  iu  my  own  bosom,  to  show 
where  I  hit  the  matter  or  missed  it.  In  consider- 
ing why  I  began  so  low  as  my  father,  setting  forth 
my  manner  of  education  and  trade,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  relation  to  my  call  to  the  ministry,  I 
saw  the  reason  thereof  to  be,  that  they  might  not 
think  my  ministry  to  have,  in  the  least,  any  de- 
pendence upon  literature ;  a  (jualification  much  de- 
pended on  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  amongst 
them,  and  some  of  them  will  not  take  any  notice 
of  any  other  sort :  if  a  man,  for  they  will  not  ad- 
mit a  woman  to  have  any  part  in  this  work,  be 
never  so  divinely  fitted  by  the  Spirit,  yet  if  he  want 
human  learning,  it  is  all  nothing  with  them.  Thus 
the  wisdom  of  Truth,  which  I  did  not  see  so  plainly 
at  first,  appeared  to  my  understanding  very  clearly  : 
and  on  a  close  and  narrow  inspection  into  this  day's 
work,  I  found  inward  peace,  a  joy  sprang  in  my 
heart  that  I  could  not  set  forth  by  words." 

"  I  have  been  more  particular  iu  the  relation  of 
this  day's  work  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been, 
as  containing  iu  it  such  signal  marks  of  Providence ; 
first,  that  we  should  bo  detained  in  hold,  just  till 
the  people  from  the  country  were  cosnc  in ;  and 
then  set  at  liberty  to  say  what  the  Lord  gave  us. 
And  thirdly,  that  we  had  so  seasonable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  our  practice  as  to  the  ministry, 
the  conduct  of  the  Society  towards  them,  and  like- 
wise the  service  of  our  Monthly  Meetings  respect- 
<T  the  poor,  marriages,  admonishing  offenders, 
aking  up  differences,  granting  of  certificates  to 
such  as  saw  cause  to  remove  themselves  from  one 
Monthly  Meeting  to  another,  as  well  as  to  minis- 
ters. Their  showing  so  much  kindness,  and  raising 
no  objection  to  anything  said  on  these  heads, plainly 
demonstrated  their  good  liking  and  satisfaction 
therewith. 

"  The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  England,  and 
by  the  evening  got  amongst  Friends  in  the  border, 
within  the  compass  of  Sowport  meeting,  and  had 
some  meetings,  as  at  the  border,  Scotby,  Carlisle, 
and  some  others.  I  came  to  my  old  master  Samuel 
Parrot's,  having  no  place  to  retire  to  as  home,  but 
sometimes  I  was  at  Sedgwick,  and  sometimes  quar- 
tered with  my  friend,  Robert  Chambers,  and  some- 
times at  Kendal,  and  at  Gateside,  at  honest  Wil- 
liam Simpson's,  where  I  ccasionally  helped  them  in 
their  business,  he  being  a  blacksmith." 


It  is  never  too  late  to  profit  by  the  events  of  the 
past  while  we  can  feel  compunction  for  the  abuse 
of  it,  and  are  resolved  to  seek  amendment.  The 
Saviour  of  men  says,  "He  th:it  comcth  to  me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  off." 
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sides  of  the  "  bin,"  and  for  every  eigbt,  nine,  or 
ten  bui-liels  picked,  tliey  receive  a  shilling.  The 
'  price   of  course  varies  with  the  character  of  the 


A  melancholy  instance  of  the  evil  consequences  hops  ;  if  very  hue,  the  grower  will  stipulate  for 
attendant  on  living  in  such  a  crowded  and  un- 1  ten  bushels  ;  but  this  "  tally,"  as  it  is  termed,  is 
wholesome  atmosphere,  occurred  close  to  this  town,  very  mucli  complained  of,  and  the  average  is  eight 
in  the  autumn  of  1849.  Cholera  was  at  that  time,  most  years.  A  quicli  picker  will  earn  2s.  Gd.  a 
paying  its  periodical  visit,  and,  unfortunately,  that  day;  if  a  woman  can  take,  which  is  often  done, 
year  in  particular  the  tide  of  Irish  pick 


three  or  four  children  with  her,  the  combined  earn 
ings  amount  to  something  considerable.  Volun- 
tary assistance  is  often  forthcoming ;  for  when  the 


what  might  be  termed  "  flood."     One  fell  sick,  to 

be  succeeded   rapidly  by  a  second  ;   and  a  panic 

soon    spread    throughout    the    class    in    question. 

Tales  got  about  that  they  were  being  poisoned  by 

their  rival  pickers,  the  English,  (a  great  feeling  of 

jealousy  at  all  times  prevails.)     The  messenger  on  carrying  out  benevolent  motiv 

the  pale  horse,  however,  still  scattered  his  arrows 

among   the   terrified   strangers,  and    the   hand    of 

violence   began   to  show  itself  in  the  street  of  the 

quiet  village.     "Windows  were  broken,  and  threat- 

eiiing  language  was  heard    at  every  corner.     The 

magistrates  met ;  the   tumultuous  portion   of  the 

community  were  reasoned  with  ;  but  the  phantom 

their  own  imaginations  had  conjured  up  was  not  j  providing  her 

to  be  so  soon  laid.     The  police,  as  well  as  a  small       Persons  worse  for  liquor  are, 

body  of  the  military,  were  sent  for  from  a  neigh-  removed   from  the  grounds,  but 

bouring  town,  when  it  occurred  to  some  person  in  much  in  request.     1  saw  one  poor 

authority  to  forward    a  message  to  London.     I 


weather  is  fine,  the  work  is  really  so  attractive 
that  visitors  will  often  spend  an  hour  or  two  at 
he  bin,  imbibing  the  fine  aroma  of  the  hop,  and 
at  the  same  time. 
Idleness  is  a  sin  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
the  hop  plantations — the  faster  the  work  goes  on, 
the  greater  the  remuneration.  A  wouiau  will 
snatch  her  infant  from  a  wide-.<pread  shawl  on 
which  it  has  been  seated,  and  while  engaged  in 
supplying  it  with  its  natural  support,  continue  busy 
with  one  hand  in  the  equally  important  duty  of 


message  to  Lionaon, 
the  course  of  a  short  period  an  individual  arrived, 
at  the  motion  of  whose  hand  the  evil  spirit  col- 
lapsed. Knees  were  bent  at  the  sound  of  a  few 
words  from  the  lips  of  a  priest,  which  operated 
like  oil  upon  a  troubled  sea.  No  fewer  than  forty- 
three,  however,  fell  victims  to  the  destroyer;  and 
a  humble  wooden  cross  in  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard, bearing  a  simple  inscription,  marks  the  spot 
where  they  lie. 

On  drawing  near  to  that  portion  of  the  planta- 
tion whereon  picking  is  proceeding,  a  stranger 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  so  confused  a 
sound  o[  human  voices  could  possibly  proceed 
from.  The  poles  being  lofty,  and  laden  heavily, 
no  sign  of  human  life  is  visible.  It  is  like  ap- 
pro aching  a  fair ;  for  probably,  on  turuing  the 
nest  corner,  a  mingled  crowd  bursts  upon  the 
view.  Labour  and  laughter  seem  to  go  haud-iu- 
hand  ;  and  the  loud  voice  of  the  superiiitendeut 
jingles  with   the   feeble  wailing  of  some  embryo 


soon  as  possible, 

these  fluids  are 

request,     i  saw  one  poor  man  go  through 

a  variety  of  manoeuvres  with   both  hands,  in  an 

attempt  to  raise  to  his  lips  an  iron  boiler. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  many  instances  the  pro- 
duce this  season  will  average  twenty  hundred- 
weight to  the  acre  ;  the  duty  is  1  8s.  Sd.  per  hun- 
dred, with  five  per  cent,  recently  added.  The 
principal  grower  in  this  district  is  a  gentleman 
from  Manchester.  He  will  send  3000  pockets 
into  the  market;  the  weight  will  be  about  200  tons, 
and  the  duty  consequently  near  upon  £4000. 
This  must  be  paid  whether  he  sells  the  article  or 
stores  it. 

Passing  into  the  stowage  or  oast-house,  the  ex- 
treme brilliancy  of  the  furnace  fires,  composed  of 
sulphur  and  coke,  attract  attention ;  and  on  as- 
cending to  the  kilns,  which  dry  11,000  bushels  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  visitor  is  soon  powdered 
over  with  a  fine  aromatic  yellow  dust.  The  hops 
are  spread  upon  the  kilns  to  the  depth  of  about 
six  inches ;  sulphureous  vapours  float  here  and 
there   over  the  extended   surface  like  an  "i''?/« 


picker  as  it  lies  extended  in  its  cradle.     A  great  yiv^/'^s/"'  but  the  overpowering  fragrance  of  the 


source  of  annoyance,  almost  necessitating  the 
of  a  veil,  is  experienced  by  visitors  on  traversing 
the  hop-grounds.  This  arises  from  vast  numbers 
of  small  winged  insects,  who,  finding  their  strong- 
holds suddenly  assailed  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  the 
pole-puller,  sally  forth  in  myriads,  beating  in  one's 
face  like  a  storm  of  sleet,  and,  entering  the  eyes, 
cause  much  discomfort. 

The  air  all  around  is  impregnated  with  a  most 
delicious  aroma,  waited  from  the  whirling  cowls 
upon  the  oast  houses,  wherein  the  hops  are  in 
course  of  drying. 

We  must  now,  gentle  reader,  stand  with  our 
back  close  to  the  hedge  in  this  narrow  lane,  while 
a  wagon,  creaking  under  the  weight  of  a  hundred 
"pokes,''  slowly  passes  by.  A  "poke'' is  a  bag 
containing  ten  bushels;  thus  1000  bushels  are  on 
their  way  to  the  oast. 

In  the  garden  of  which  I  write,  1700  pickers 
find  active  employment,  and  11,000  bushels  are 
gathered  daily.  After  perambulating  many  acres, 
my  companion  ejaculated — 

"  We  can  describe  it  in  four  words,  Sir,  this 
year — '  We  are  all  hops  !'  " 

The  "bine,"  as  it  is  called,  is  severed  at  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  root ;  the  heavy  pole  is 
then  raised  from  the  earth,  and  is  placed  longi- 
tudinally over  a  "  bin,"  composed  of  a  coarse  kind 
uf  sacking ;  active  fingers  are  now  at  work  on  both 


hop  rules  paramount 

The  packing-room  is  next  shown,  and  may  be 
briefly  explained.  Circular  holes  are  seen  in  the 
floor  of  about  two  feet  diameter;  in  each  hole  a 
strong  bag  or  pocket  is  suspended,  and  on  looking 
uto  it,  the  head  of  a  man  is  seen  bobbing  up  and 
down  perpetually.  His  duty  is  to  keep  dancing  or 
treading  the  hops,  while  a  boy  stationed  on  the 
"oor  supplies  more  as  they  are  required.  By  de- 
grees, as  the  pocket  becomes  full,  tlie  figure  of  the 
man  is  developed,  and,  to  judge  by  hi.s  appearance, 
one  would  suppose  him  to  be  labouring  under 
jaundice  of  the  most  distressing  kind,  and  which 
disorder  appears  to  have  seized  upon  his  scanty 
attire  as  well ;  the  skin  becomes  so  stained  with 
the  hop,  and  the  clothes  so  saturated  with  perspi- 
ration, that  they  absorb  the  golden  dust  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  convey  the  impression  alluded  to. 
The  most  unpleasant  consequence  arising  from 
treading  the  hops,  is  their  sticky  or  adhesive  cha- 
racter. Not  only  do  they  impart  a  yellow  colour 
to  the  skin,  but  upon  touching  it,  it  has  the  feel  of 
varnish  freshly  laid  on.  ^^'hile  the  treading  is 
going  on,  women  are  busily  engaged  in  stitching, 
with  a  greater  regard  to  strength  than  neatness, 
the  necessary  number  of  pockets.  Every  pocket 
is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  year 
and  a  distinguishing  mark  that  it  has  passed  under 
the  notice  of  the  officers  of  excise. 


As  the  three  or  four  last  days  of  the  pickit 
draw  nigh,  the  hilarity  of  the  labourers  is  man' 
fested  on  the  high  grounds  by  a  display  of  ever 
article  in  any  way  approaching  to  a  flag  or  stroau 
er.  Long  poles  are  selected,  to  which  are  atiist 
shawls,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons  of  all  colours,  au 
a  peri^ct  saturnalia  is  enjoyed  by  the  motley  con;; 
pany  assembled  ;  the  men  employed  in  pulling  tl 
poles,  catch  the  infection,  and  waving  them  hij 
in  air,  then  swaying  them  to  and  fro,  present  almo 
the  appearance  of  an  agitated  sea. 

Fourteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  count 
of  Kent,  formerly  cultivated  as  hop  gardens,  al 
now  appropriated  to  other  produce.  By  such  d 
minished  acreage,  it  would  seem  that  the  pursuit 
not  a  profitable  one  ;  but  it  is  more  to  be  accountt 
for  by  many  of  the  small  planters  having  abai 
doned  the  growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  tl 
duty  pressing  heavily  upon  them,  when  unable 
get  a  remunerating  price  for  the  article.  The  r 
troduction  of  pale  ale,  and  the  enormous  expor[ 
of  it  to  India,  it  is  supposed,  will  keep  up  the  d 
mand  for  fine  hops,  and  the  production  of  such 
now  a  scientific  attainment. 

Hop-growing  has  been  at  all  times  acknowledgi 
to  be  a  precarious  calling.  The  fluctuations  of  tl 
market,  even  when  the  crop  and  season  are  favou 
able,  render  them  unsafe  to  hold.  Instances  a 
on  record,  in  which  a  grower,  whose  capital  in  pol 
lone  has  been  £20,000,  has  actually  been  sui 
moned  for  his  poor  rates. 

Another  evil,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be  fearc 
causes  extensive  misery,  is  to  be  traced  to  what  a 
called  "  hop  dinners."  These  are  held  at  inns  ai 
public  houses  while  the  hops  are  growing,  but  mo 
particularly  just  previous  to  the  picking.  On  SU' 
occasions,  the  main  object  is  to  oifer  and  to  acee 
bets  upon  the  probable  amount  of  duty.  So  trn 
speculative  are  such  transactions,  that  it  is  asto 
ishing  people  will  venture  upon  them. 

To  the  least  reflective  mind,  a  visit  to  the  ho 
gardens  must,  however,  tend  to  show,  if  proof  we 
requisite,  the  faithfulness  of  the  promise,  "  tl 
seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail;''  and  wh 
every  christian  feeling  is  outraged  on  behold! 
the  wide-spread  and  ncver-to-be-exaggerated  ev 
of  drunk(;nness,  a  sight  of  such  overwhelm! 
abundance  incontestibly  proves  the  truth,  tl 
"  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  therco 

Yours,  &c.,  T.  F. 

Maidstone,  Xinth  month,  1859. 

Seasons  of  Emptying  and  Cleansing.— 
seems  to  me  next  to  impossible  that  we  should  ■ 
cape  some  little  spots  and  stains,  though  we  m 
be  ever  so  carelul  of  our  clothing,  and  wrap 
ever  so  closely  about  us;  it  will  get  a  little  soili 
ly  being  used  every  day.  I  am  sure  mine  di 
so,  and  if  I  shou  d  hinder  my  j\Iaster  from  str 
ping  it  off',  and  washing  both  them  and  me 
should  ere  now  have  made  but  a  very  mean  i 
pearance  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  sees  throu 
every  false  covering,  the  veil  of  flesh  and  all.  ;, 
seeming  excellencies ;  beholding  no  beauty  I  'j . 
comeliness   in   anything  that  is  not  derived  fn 


himself,  who  is  the  only  unmixed  fountain  of  li{    ' 


what   does   it  signify,  my  d« 
ippear  naked  and  empty  in  the  vi 


d  purity : 
friend,  if  we 

of  a  set  of  mortals,  who  are  unacquainted 
tlie  Lord's  ways  and  doings  l  I  think  I  have 
held  in  his  light,  and  been  informed  by  the  instr 
tion  of  his  pure  Spirit,  that  I  have  never  bi 
more  amiable  in  his  sight,  nor  attracted  a  grea 
degree  of  his  love,  than  when  my  spirit  has  bi 
quite  unclothed,  not  only  of  my  own  rightco 
ness,  but  also  of  the  rich  jewels  of  his  grace,  i 
wandered  about  as  in  sheep-skius  and  goat-skj   ' 
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;itutc,  afflicted,  tormented,  in  a  spiritual  as  well 
I  natural  sense  ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  such  near 
iwsbip  with  the  martyrs,  apostles,  aud  fellow- 
.-j  in  Christ,  as  in  tliis  state. — Mary  Fcisleij. 


Correspondence  of  "Tho  luWcpendcnt." 

ILc  Yo-hamite  Valley  of  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  1,  1839. 

he  Yo-hamit6  Valley,  as  it  is  called,  derived 
ame  from  the  Indians,  although  there  is  much 
ite  as  to  the  true  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
some  insisting  on  writing  Yo-semite.  It  is  a 
rift  in  the  Sierra,  through  which  flows  the 
ced  llivcr,  a  beautiful  crystal  stream,  which 
I  high  up  in  the  uiountaius.  Only  about  twenty 
s  of  this  canon  have  jet  been  explored,  but  in 
distance  are  congregated  more  natural  won- 
than  can  probably  elsewhere  be  foaud,  on  our 
locnt  at  least. 

be  valley  itself  is  an  astonishing  natural  cu- 
ty,  aside  from  the  cataracts  which  it  contains, 
hich  there  are  no  less  than  six  known  to  exist, 
of  which  is  of  itself  worth  a  long  journey  to 
,  while  altogether  they  reward  one  for  almost 
length  of  travel  or  degree  of  toil  involved  in 
hing  them.  As  I  have  already  said,  tho  sides 
his  valley  rise  to  the  average  height  of  three 
isaud  feet,  everywhere  nearly  perpendicular, 
in  many  places  entirely  so.  The  rocks  are  of 
I  gray  granite,  with  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
ling  in  some  places  out  of  the  clefts  and  on 
ledges  and  small  plateaus  which  occur,  while 
thers  nothing  is  seen  for  long  distances  from 
to  bottom  but  the  smooth,  unbroken  face  of 
:ock. 

n  one  place  you  may  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
on,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  and 
ry  way  complete  amphitheatre,  about  three- 
ths  of  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long,  with 
opening  for  ingress  or  egress,  tho  steep  and 
ering  sides  forbidding  all  ascent  or  descent, 
id  there  rise  numerous  peaks,  often  of  fau- 
fical  forms  and  different  heights,  and  to  which 
Qos  are  beginning  to  be  attached.  One  on  its 
rfacc,  shows  a  round  clock-face,  with  the 
ids  indicating  a  quarter  past  six.  This  we 
ed  the  Clock  Tower.  Two  other  twinlike  points 
called  tho  Brothers.  Another,  and  most  re- 
rkable  and  imposing  one,  which  seems  to  stand 
;  as  you  enter  the  valley,  and  lead  the  van,  has 
;n  named  Le  Ccqntan.  It  is  three  thousand 
!  hundred  teet  high  by  measurement,  of  clear, 
ihecked  granite,  aud  so  perpendicular  that  a 
rble  dropped  from  the  top,  at  the  length  of  a 
n's  arm,  would  strike  the  ground  without  touch- 
;  the  face  of  it.  Think  of  standing  at  the  foot 
one  huge  rook  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent 
gthwise,  and  looking  up  to  its  top  three  th 
id  one  hundred  feet  perpendicularly,  or  seven 
les  the  height  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  !  An 
ler,  and  the  highest  peak,  is  shaped  precisely 
e  a  dome,  and  rises  with  a  smooth,  round  apex, 
I  may  so  say,)  over  four  thousand  feet.  It  i: 
led  the  dome. 

Such  is  the  valley  itself,  of  many  miles  in  ex 
it,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
width,  the  bottom  level  and  covered  with  a 
Euriant  growth  of  vegetation,  grass  interspersed 
th  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  finest  of  pines  and 
ler  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  pure 
jar,  sparkling  Merced  llivcr  winding  its  way  "at 
I  own  sweet  will"  through  its  midst.  It  reminded 
B  of  the  Happy  Valley  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which 
assclas,  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  was  born,  and 
to  which  there  was  but  one  place  of  ingress.  It 
the  perfect  counterpart  in  nature  of  his  idea, 
:cept,  as  a  friend  suggested  to  whom  I  spoke  of 


the  resemblance,  there  could  have  been  no  mus- 
quitocs  there  to  torment  the  hajipy  inhabitants  as 
tliey  did  us  in  the  Yo-hamite!  I  could  not  but 
think,  too,  what  a  place  this  would  be  for  a  penal 
colony  or  state  prison,  setting  aside  romance  and 
looking  ouly  at  utilitarian  ends.  With  two  or 
three  points  guarded,  no  human  being  once  incar- 
cerated within  its  rocky  mountain  walls  ever  could 
escape. 

But  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  wonderful  lo- 
cality yet  remain  to  be  described  ;  viz.,  the  cata- 
racts with  which  it  abounds.  The  first  of  these 
in  order,  beginning  at  the  western  end  of  the  val- 
ey,  (which  has  a  due  east  and  west  direction,  the 
iuii  rising  at  one  end  and  setting  at  the  other,)  is 
called  the  Bridal  Veil,  aud  happily  is  it  named. 
It  is  formed  by  a  small  river  which  rushes  over 
the  precipice  ou  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  and 
falls  some  five  hundred  feet  perpendicularly,  and 
runs  at  right  angles  with  the  Merced,  into  which 
t  finally  enters.  The  top  of  tho  rock  is  shelving 
over  the  line  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  water 
consequently  takes  a  curving  leap  and  falls  in  a 
thin,  white  sheet,  as  nearly  resembling  a  fine  gauze 
veil  as  anything.     As  you  stand  beside  it  and  look 

you  can  see  under  the  water  at  the  top  where 
it  takes  its  leap,  and  buhold  the  rocks  and  bushes 
beyond.  The  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  this 
ca.-cade  cannot  be  excelled.  You  might  look  at  it 
for  hours  and  not  tire. 

The  nest  in  order  is  the  Yo-hamite  Fall,  which 

formed  by  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  en 
ters  the  valley  at  a  right  angle  with  its  length  ou 
the  side  opposite  to  the  Bridal  Veil.  Tho  water 
pours  over  a  perpendicular  ledge  a  di.-tance  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet  at  its  first  plunge,  and  falls 
into  a  va^t  chasm,   from  which  it  soon  emerges 

lin   aud   falls   four   hundred   feet,  striking  the 

ks,  and  then  taking  a  final  perpendicular  leap 
of  six  hundred  feet  more,  making  twenty-eight 
hundred  feet  in  all,  and  forming  the  highest  known 
cataract  in  the  world  !  Some  idea  of  the  vast 
distance  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  sheet 
of  water,  which  measures  eighty-seven  feet  in  width 
at  the  top,  appears  from  the  bottom  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  one  may  count  fifteen 
while  the  water  is  making  the  first  fall.  Think  of 
a  body  of  water  falling  from  the  highest  steeple  in 
New  York,  and  then  multiply  the  distance  by  fif- 
teen, or  think  of  a  cataract  as  high  as  St.  Peter's 
at  Home,  and  multiply  it  by  six — and  you  have  an 
approximation  to  the  idea  of  this  tremendous 
tural  wonder.  Niagara  Falls,  though  far  greater 
in  the  volume  of  water,  are  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high,  or  a  little  more  than  a  twentieth  of 
this  !  Passaic  Falls  are  seventy  feet,  tho^e  of  the 
Nile  forty,  others  are  one  hundred,  and  a  few  a 
knowu  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred,  while  in 
the  Alps  are  some  cascades  said  to  be  one  thou 
sand  or  twelve  hundred,  and  even  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet. 

Some  sis  miles  further  up  the  valley  are  tl 
Vernal  Palls  on  the  Merced,  which  are  about  si 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  descent,  and  half  a 
mile  further,  on  the  same  stream,  are  the  Nevada 
Falls,  about  eight  hundred  feet.  Still  further  up 
the  river  is  another  fall,  which  was  not  acceasibl 
to  us,  but  which  is  said  to  be  as  remarkable  as 
these  two;  while  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Merced 
not  far  distant  from  these,  may  be  seen  still  an^ 
other  fall,  of  probably  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  feet,  but  which  is  as  yet  unapproachable 
by  ordinary  visitors,  no  trail  having  been  opened 
to  it.  How  many  othor  wonders  exist  in  this 
strange  locality  is  not  known,  but  will  one  day  be 
revealed  to  tho  astonished  visitors  to  this  reuuuk- 
able  region, 


Nothing  can  exceed  tho  wildness  and  grandeur 
of  the  scene  amid  which  you  stand,  ou  the  space 
between  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls,  after  you 
have  passed  through  the  spray  of  the  former,  get- 
ting completely  wet,  and  ascended  the  ladders  and 
surmounted   the  rocks   to   reach  the  level,  from 
ihich  the   stream    makes   its   plunge.     Looking 
own,  you  see   a  perfect  basin  of  half  a  mile  in 
i.-imeter,  with  sides  two  thousand  feet  high,  into 
hich  the  river  rolls  over  the  precipice,  and  goes 
ashing  and  foaming  in  rapids  below.     You  look 
around  aud  see  "  Alps  o'er  Alps  arise"  on  either 
ud,  the  sides  of  the  canon  appearing  as  high  as 
when  you  were  in  the  valley  below.     You  then 
turn  square  around,  and  the  Nevada  Falls  are  in 
full  view.     You  stand  where  few  white  men  have 
ever  stood,  and  where  even  the  Indian  seldom  if 
ver  climbed,  and  where  the  grizzly  bear  unques- 
tionably made  his  favourite  lair,  amid  the  mansi- 
neta  bushes  which  here  abound,  and  whose  fruit 
forms  his  favourite  food. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  scenes. 
We  spent  four  days  among  them,  and  were  then 
unwilling  to  leave.  To  avoid  a  long  and  hard 
day's  ride  to  the  first  house  on  our  return,  wc  left 
the  valley  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
ascended  the  mountains,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
iiiles  selected  our  ground  beside  a  clear  mountain 
tream,  and  under  the  finest  trees  "camped"  for 
the  night.  Our  guide  picketed  our  animals  where 
they  could  feed,  made  us  a  cup  (or  rather  tin  por- 
inger)  of  tea,  and  spread  out  our  lunch  of  bread, 
dried  beef,  can  fruit,  etc.,  of  which  wc  made  a 
hearty  meal,  and  then  betaking  ourselves  to  our 
blankets,  we  composed  ourselves  to  sleep  upon  the 
soft  ground,  under  the  branching  trees.  The  full 
n  shone  upon  us  all  uight,  the  cool  breezes 
fanned  us,  and  in  this  dnj  and  bracing  mountain 
climate  wc  rested  and  arose  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
refreshed,  and  in  no  measure  the  worse  for  our 
apparent  exposure  in  our  novel  dormitory. 


Our  Society. — The  state  of  our  Society  not  a 
little  reminds  me  of  that  of  a  large  machine  or 
mill,  which  was  made  skilfully,  aud  set  agoing 
admirably,  and  went  well  at  the  first;  and  when 
one  wheel  broke,  the  master  took  it  away,  and 
supplied  its  place  ;  and  when  any  part  of  the 
machinery  was  worn  away  through  much  service, 
the  master  took  care  the  work  should  not  suffer 
thereby,  but  raised  up  other  instruments.  But  at 
length  the  dry  rot  or  some  terrible  mischief  gcis 
in  aud  spoils  it,  so  that  the  sound  parts  can  hardly 
act  or  work,  because  of  the  number  of  unsound 
members.  In  such  case,  surely  the  machine  must 
undergo  a  thorough  repair ;  surely  every  member 
of  the  body  must  come  under  and  submit  to  the 
reforming  and  refining  hand  ;  even  the  sound  parts 
must,  as  it  were,  be  taken  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of 
tho  rest ;  that  all  may  bo  re-established  in  their 
several  places,  and  according  to  their  different 
capacities,  by  tho  ordering  of  the  great  Workman, 
whoso  workmanship  they  are. — Jului  Barclay. 

Recommended  that  Friends,  especially  such  as 
are  concerned  in  meetings  for  business,  do  labour 
to  knew  their  own  siiirits  subjected  by  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  that  thereby  being  baptized  into  one 
body,  they  may  be  truly  one,  in  the  foundation  of 
their  love  and  unity;  and  that  therein  they  may 
all  labour  to  find  a  nearness  to  each  other  in  spirit; 
this  being  the  true  way  to  a  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion, wherever  there  is,  or  hath  been,  any  difference 
of  apprehension.  Hereby  Friends  will  be  preserved 
in  that  sweetness  of  spirit,  that  is  and  will  be  tho 
bond  of  true  peace  tbreugbout  the  churches  of 
1  Christ.     1717. 
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Selected. 
THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  POOR  FOR  THE  POOR. 
I  asked  for  wealth  to  aid  tlie  jioor, 
Whose  pitied  wounds  i  may  not  Leal ; 
Whose  presence  I  but  ill  endure, 
So  helpless  is  the  grief  I  feel : 
When  thus,  methought,  the  Lord  replied  : 
"The  world,  with  all  its  wealth,  is  mine; 
Jly  hand  of  love,  if  opened  wide. 
Would  need  no  trembling  aid  from  thine." 

"  Oh  !  give  me  wealth,"  again  I  said, 
"  That  I  may  taste  the  sweet  employ 
Of  giving  orphan  children  bread, 
Of  filling  widowed  hearts  with  joy  I'' 
And  knowing  well  my  deep  distress. 
His  pity-ing  voice  replied  to  me  : 
"  The  whispered  prayer,  the  wish  to  bless, 
Are  all  I  now  require  of  thee." 

Yet  once  again  I  dared  to  sigh  : 
"  The  rich  who  love  thy  work  are  few ; 
Let  me  but  pass  '  the  needle's  eye' 
To  bear  thy  gifts  securely  through  !" 
The  voice  replied  in  accents  mild: 
"  Both  good  and  evil  work  for  me  ; 
If  thou  wert  rich,  repining  child, 
Thou,  like  the  rest,  mightst  faithless  be  I 

"  Mourn  less,  yet  combat  more,  the  ill 
Thou  didst  not  cause,  and  canst  not  cure  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  bear  thy  Father's  will, 
'Tis  his  to  aid  the  helpless  poor, 
And  e'en  in  this  desponding  hour, 
Thou  feel'st  that  'tis  the  better  part 
To  have  the  heart,  devoid  of  power. 
Than  having  power,  to  lack  the  heart."     R.  R. 
Chavih(rs's  Journal. 


For  "The  Friend." 

First-Daj  Scliools, 
Tbe  notice  in  "  The  Friend,"  relative  to  First- 
day  schools,  was,  I  believe,  a  relief  to  the  minds 
of  many  Friends,  believing  as  they  do,  that  these 
schools  have  been,  and  may  be,  a  blessing  to 
certain  class  of  children,  whose  parents  may  not 
have  time,  qualification,  or  even  a  desire  to  in- 
struct  them,  or  in  any  way  further  their  religious 
improvement,  by  suitable  advice,  reading  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  other  books,  calculated  to 
strengthen  their  desires  to  walk  in  wisdom's  wayi 
from  the  experience  and  example  of  many  dear 
children,  who  have  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
rest,  by  yielding  obedience  to  the  teaching  of  II 
who  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  uuto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kin^ 
dom  of  heaven."  But  for  Friends'  children  to 
need  such  instruction,  manifests  great  inattention, 
and  even  indifference,  on  the  part  of  parents,  to 
the  best  interest  of  their  beloved  ofi'spriug,  whose 
concern  should  be,  to  tarry  at  home  on  this  day, 
(when  not  at  meeting,)  and  endeavour,  as  ability 
is  aiforded,  to  instruct,  by  precept,  example,  or  re- 
ligious reading,  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  their 
tender  minds,  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  anc" 
prayer,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  the  strait  and  nar 
row  way,  that  leadeth  unto  life.  Not  that  tlds  duty 
should  be  performed  on  this  day  only,  but  as  it 
set  apart  for  rest  from  labour  and  toil,  for  these 
outward  tabernacles,  let  Friends  be  especially  care 
ful  to  spend  it  in  such  way  and  manner,  as  not  to 
increase  the  burden  and  labour  of  those  in  our 
employ,  or  cause  any  of  us  to  lie  down  in  sorrow 
from  having  passed  it  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to 
bring  honour  to  our  blessed  Master,  or  in  any  dc 
grce  further  our  progress  towards  that  city  that 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  the 
Lord  alone  is.  Oh  !  I  believe  if  Friends,  especially 
country  Friends,  who  have  young  families  about 
them,  were  to  keep  them  near  them  on  this  day, 
instead  of  visiting  and  receiving  visits,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  scatter  the  good  impressions  which  may 
have  been  made,  might '  we  not  hope,  a  blessing 


would  rest  upon  such  parents  and  children,  and 
the  comforting  and  consoling  language  be   admi- 
stered,  that  was  uttered   respecting  Abraham, — 
For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  chil- 
dren and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
nt ;   that  the  Lord    may  bring  upon  Abraham 
that  which  He  hath  spoken  of  him." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BlOGRAPniCAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ELLEN    EVANS. 
((Coutinued  from  page  164.) 

At  the  time  Samuel  Fothergill  was  preparing  to 
sail  for  England,  having  finished  his  religious  ser- 
vice in  this  country,  Ellen  Evans  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  sister  Ann  ; 

"Sixth  month,  1V56. 

"  Though  I  am  a  stranger  to  thy  person,  yet  not 
so  to  the  good  character  thou  boars,  therefore  I  find 
freedom  to  send  thee  a  recital  of  the  prophetic  warn- 
ing of  approaching  trials,  which  was  delivered  to  a 
large  auditory,  at  the  time  of  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Philadelphia,*  by  thy  brother,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  when  not  so  much  as  a  hand's  breadth 
of  cloud  appeared  over  our  land.  But  in  a  short 
time  a  storm  aro3e,f  and  fell  heavy  on  many  within 
our  borders.  As  the  subject  was  solemn,  so  was 
he  quite  great  in  the  delivery  of  it,  which  was  to 
the  following  effect,  viz:  A  holy  commemoration 
of  God's  kind  dealings,  formerly  and  latterly,  to 
this  our  thriving  colony  ;  aptly  comparing  it  to  the 
vineyard,  the  Lord  thereof  had  in  a  very  fruitful 
hill,  which,  after  clearing  and  fencing,  he  planted 
with  the  choicest  vine ;  such  indeed  were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  men  of  excellent  ta- 
lents, both  natural  and  divine  ;  when,  looking  for 
fruit,  behold  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes.  He  then 
queried,  what  more  could  have  been  done  for  a 
people  than  had  been  done  for  us  ?  He  besought 
us  to  consider  what  fruit  we  were  bringing  forth  ? 
— if  sour  grapes,  we  might  expect  the  fence  should 
be  taken  down,  and  we  trodden  and  laid  waste; 
signifying  that  such  would  be  our  case,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  timely  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  force  of  Divine  evidence 
which  attended  him,  that  Friends'  minds  were  seized 
with  awful  dread,  and  had  to  say  to  each  other, 
after  meeting.  Is  this  the  last  warning  we  are  to 
receive  ?  It  seems  so  like  that  of  Jeremiah  to  the 
Jews,  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

"  The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
him,  I  thought  he  flew  high,  even  to  the  third  hea 
ven ;  when  a  pang  of  slavish  fear  took  me,  and  I 
had  liked  to  have  wished  him  there  for  good  and 
all ;  that  is,  safe  in  his  heavenly  mansion  ;  but  I 
was  stopped,  and  bidden  not  to  pray  that  lie  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  to  breathe  for  his 
instruction  in  it;  which  I  did,  with  all  the  little 
ability  I  had.  But  when  I  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve his  humble,  watchful  conduct,  like  one  alway; 
walking  in  fear,  my  fear,  before  mentioned,  was 
entirely  removed. 

"  He  is  now  going  to  leave  us,  who  are  so  nearly 
united  to  him,  that  bidding  him  farewell  seems  a 
heavy  task  to  me  and  mine.  A  sweet  flow  of  divine 
love  which  frequently  passes  through  his  heart  to 
his  auditory,  endears  him  to  all,  both  saints  and 
sinners. 

"  There  is  a  fine  company  of  them  going  togetiier. 

*  Held  Eleventh  month,  1754. 

f  Indian  massacres  and  French  war. 


Those  precious  ministers,  Mary  Peisley  and  Catli: ' 
rine  Payton,  whose  services  were  great  in  the: 
parts   of  the  world,   and    also    our    dear    ancie 
Friends,  Abraham  Farrington  and  Samuel  Ed| 
len,  Jr. 

As  love  for  a  long  time  hath  been  grown  i 
my  heart  to  thy  worthy  father,  who,  of  all  me:! 
struck  the  deepest  impressions,  in  a  religious  sens  j 
on  my  mind,  so  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  to  i 
hear  of  the  welfare  of  his  family.  I  often  dob  I 
lieve  God  has  a  peoular  regard  to  the  seed  of  i 

ghteous;  such,  dear  friends,  you  are.  May  tlj 
blessing  of  your  father's  God  rest  plentifully  on  i: 
your  heads. 

"  Accept  the  love  of  one  of  thy  father's  o 
friends,  Ellen  Evans.''  ^ 

On  the  23d  of  the  Ninth  month,  1756,  Elll 
Evans  was  deprived  by  death  of  the  husband  f 
her  youth  and  helper  in  every  way,  and  the  gre 
earthly  support  of  her  declining  years.  Of  tl 
proving  dispensation  she  said,  "  If  God,  whom  s ' 
had  loved  all  her  life  long,  had  not  enabled  her  ' 
sustain  it,  she  must  have  sunk  under  it."  Tl 
seemed  very  much  to  wean  her  from  all  temper 
enjoyments.  "  She  continued  attending  meeting 
and  frequently  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted,  whU 
her  strength  permitted.  When  that  failed,  mu 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  reading  the  holy  Scri 
tures  and  in  meditation." 

When   information    of   the   removal    from  t3 
church  militant  of  John  Evans  reached  Same  ' 
Fothergill,  he  felt  bound  in   spirit  to  address 
epistle  of  tender  sympathy  and  love  to  the  hereav 
Ellen,  and  of  exhortation   and  encouragement 
her  children. 

"Warrington,  Second  mo.  4th,  1757. 

"  That  affectionate  regard  which  Truth  itsi 
raised  mutually  in  our  hearts,  is  by  no  means  ii 
paired.  Often,  very  often,  since  I  left  your  Ian 
has  it  been  strongly  revived,  and  more  especial 
so  upon  receiving  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the 
moval  of  thy  dear  husband,  a  circumstance  in  whii 
the  affliction  is,  like  the  loss,  very  extensively  fe 
Thou  mournest  the  loss  of  a  tender  husband  ;  I 
children  that  of  an  affectionate  father ;  the  chun 
laments  a  pillar  removed  from  the  place  it  filled, 
a  time  when  such  are  greatly  wanted  ;  a  sorrc 
allowable,  for  the  perfect  example  of  every  virtii 
even  Jesus,  wept  for  Lazarus !  This  nature  d 
mands,  when  its  connections  are  broken,  and  the  e 
dearing  social  ties  dissolved.  But  thou  well  kno 
est,  and  I  hope  it  now  stands  thee  in  stead,  th 
we  are  all  pilgrims  and  strangers  as  our  fathe 
were,  each  journeying  on  through  this  reg' 
distress,  towards  that  city  which  hath  foundatioi 
Why  should  we  grieve  too  much  when  a  comp 
uion  with  whom  we  have  travelled  many  dubioi 
anxious  steps,  has  an  entrance  granted  him  ir 
the  holy  city,  a  few  moments  before  us,  and  e- 
joys  consummate  felicity,  whilst  we  stand  at  t 
door  and  wait  for  the  same  fruition,  of  which 
times  we  receive  the  earnest. 

"  Upon  all  the  glory  of  the  earth,  and  all  its  e 
joymeuts,  upon  every  visible  thing,  one  inscripti  iij 
is  written,  as  the  immutable  law  and  determinati 
of  Him,  whose  name  is  the  Most  High  ;  '  th 
shall  perish.'  Throughout  all  nature  and  natu)  (u- 
connections,  however  endearing,  it  has  been  a 
must  be  verified.  Equally  fixed  is  the  subscqm 
truth,  the  joy  and  song  of  many  generations,  '  1: 
thou  reniainest.'  On  this  everlasting  Husbai 
Father,  Friend,  and  Succour,  may  thou  and  tb' 
now  lean,  and  know  this  dispensation  sauctifi 
and  blessed  to  all  your  help,  in  renewing  dilig( 
care  to  live  and  move,  that  when  the  great  Sh( 
herd  shall  appear,  and  all  his  faithful  servai  i 
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Lim,  your  portion  may  be  among  them  for-  the  largest  Alpine  glaciers,  on  Friday,  about  one 
o'clock;   I  thought  the  path  was  becoming  dan(;or- 

And  now,  I  cannot  avoid  addressing  myself  to  I  oils,  but  trusted  to  the  guide  (an  old  chaiuois- 
the  descendants  of  my  honoured,  because  hunter.)  There  was  a  huge  sloping  surface  of 
snow,  wet  and  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot. 
I  had  observed  several  crevices  or  clefts  running 
across  the  glacier,  and  looking  very  dangerous, 
being  in  some  places  open  and  apparent,  while  iu 
others  they  were  bridged  over  witli  snow.  Oue  of 
these  we  had  leaped  over,  the  guide  first  carefully 
examining  the  sides  before  approaching  the  brink. 
We  were  walking  on,  very  cautiously  of  course, 
and  came  to  another  yawning  crevasse   about  a 


lurable  Friend.  I  am  convinced  the  same  gra- 
Haud  which  was  his  support  and  comfort, 
been  near  to  some  of  you  for  tlie  like  glorious 
ose,  even  to  establish  you  before  him  forever. 
I  am  jealous  that  the  want  of  religious  depth, 
simplicity  God-ward,  hath  been  cause  of  halt- 
and  rather  a  choosing  to  embrace  the  present 
d,  and  have  a  name  eminent  iu  it  thau  to  have 
,  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  city  of 


.     Thus  will  the  heavenly  tenders  of  immortal 

lure  be  disregarded,  and  the  vain  shadows  of 

;s  be  preferred  to  those  true  riches,  which  none 

■  sought  with  too  great  diligence,  or  if  they  sold 

ever  get  their  worth  in  exchange.     A  heart 

2Stly  concerned  for  your  help  cannot  contain  or 

ate  flattery  ;  I  love  you  dearly,  therefore  thus 

I  am  also  persuaded  there  is  a  seed  and 

tage  that  mourns  in  secret,  because  of  its  lean- 

and  honestly  seeks  relief  whence  it  hath  ever 

ig.     May  stability  and  patience  be  the  girdle 

eir  loins,  and   in  the  Lord's   time,  this  poor, 

iant,  distressed  seed,  will  delight  itself  in  fat- 


One  general  hint  from  my  own  experience,  and 
parity  of  our  states,  would  I  suggest  to  the  young 

lie.     Let  all  your  conduct   demonstrate  that 

remember  the  worthy  deceased  with  due  afi'ec- 

and  though  he  be  dead  with  respect  to  the 

y,  yet  let  hiiu  speak.     I  have  found  it  my  duty 

groat  advantage  to  place  in  view  my  worthy 
er,  and  in  matters  of  importance,  or  dubious 
as,  to  consult  what  would  have  pleased  him, 

was  ripe  in  experience  and  judgment.  I  be- 
e  this  reverence  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  and 
jious  parent,  is  an  oblation  of  sweet  incense  be- 

the  everlasting  Father. 

Farewell,  dear  Ellen,  may  Israel's  Rock  be 

safe  abode,  and  keep  thee  fresh  in  spirit,  green 

fruitful  in  old  age,  and  unite  thee  to  Him,  and 
many  generations  of  the  just,  who  are  entered 

In  tlie  pearl  gates. 

'  Farewell,  ye  descendants  of  the  great  and 
d ;  imitate  their  example ;  as  they  followed 
us  Christ,  follow  ye  them,  lie  wise,  for  it  is 
b  happiness  :  in  wisdom  you  will  fear  to  offend, 
I  this  fear  is  an  excellent  defence. 

"  SaMDEL    FoTnERGILL." 
CTo  be  continued.) 


An  AJv 


From  "  Tho  Loisiiro  Iluur." 

ntnrc  Among  tbc  fligh  Alps. 

(CoiitiuiuMl  from  pago  167.) 
LETTliU    THE    SECOND. 

"Innsbruck,  Sept.  ISlli,  1857. 
'ilfy  dear  Foilier  and  Mother, — We  have  very 
3n,and  more  than  most  people,  had  cause  to  praise 
d  for  his  wonderful  acts  of  mercy  and  loving- 
idnoss,  but  have  never  yet  experienced  such  a 
-ellous  instance  of  his  mercy  in  preserving  life 
I  have  now  to  record.  We  have  been  thinking 
w  you  would  all  join  iu  the  thanksgiving  prayer 
day,  could  you  have  known  that  about  forty- 
ht  hours  since  I  fell  about  eighty  feet  down  the 
vasse  of  a  huge  glacier,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
sses  of  the  Alps,  and,  after  remaining  there  more 
an  three  hours,  was  taken  out  comparatively  un- 
irt! 

l"  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  all  the  particulars  of 
M  adventure,  were  it  only  to  make  known  the 
buinstauces  of  such  a  preservation  as  few,  I 
ink,  have  ever  heard  of,  and  which  is  really 
tie  short  of  miraculous.  I  must  go  at  once  to  th' 
ene  of  the  accident.     We  were  ascending  one  of 


hundred  feet  deep,  but  snowed  over  in  the  front  of 
us.  The  guide  felt  for  a  good  footing,  and  strode 
over  ;  I  trod  in  his  footsteps,  but  all  in  a  moment 
found  myself  falling  heavily,  crashing  down  deeper 
lud  deeper,  as  into  an  abyss,  clutching  helplessly 
about,  and  whirled  over,  sometimes  head  foremost, 
not  through  the  air  as  over  a  precipice,  but  with 
something  striking  and  crashing  against  me  on  all 
sides.  The  sensation  was  that  of  rushing  to  de- 
struction into  some  awful  depth  below.  How  lonj 
this  continued  I  cannot  toll  ;  but  with  intense  as 
touishmcnt  I  found  myself  suddenly  stopped,  and 
on  my  feet,  which  were  squeezed  iu  rather  tightly 
between  the  wedge-shaped  side  of  the  cleft,  and  oi 
a  piece  of  hard  snow. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  partially  collect  my  thought 
I  looked  up,  and  a  long  way  above  me — seventy 
or  eighty  feet  at  least — I  could  see  the  small  aper^ 
ture  through  which  I  had  fallen,  and  W.  and  the 
guide  looking  down.  Even  at  that  distance  I  could 
distinguish  on  the  countenance  of  the  latter  an  ex- 
pression of  terror,  which,  with  his  wailing  cries, 
almost  unnerved  me.  '  How  long  can  you  live 
there?'  were  the  first  words  I  remember  hearing, 
followed  by  the  question,  '  What  sort  of  a  place  is 
It  was  a  comfort  to  hear  W.'s  voice,  which, 
though  almost  agonized,  was  quite  calm  and  com- 
posed compared  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  guide. 
He  then  said,  '  What  can  we  do?'  Of  course  I 
answered,  '  Send  for  a  rope,'  though  I  could  not 
tell  how  many  moments  the  support  of  my  feet 
would  bear  me. 

"  As  I  looked  around  and  up,  the  first  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  spared  from  death  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  dread  of  a  more  lingering  and  terri- 
ble death  before  me.  The  instinctive  thoughts  of 
'  how  to  get  out,'  were  speedily  crushed  by  the 
sight  of  the  horrible  prison  in  which  I  found  my- 
self. I  was  in  a  deep,  narrow  crevice  or  fissure  of 
the  solid  glacier ;  the  great  walls  of  ice  were  worse 
than  perpendicular,  for  they  curved  slightly,  and 
were  hard  and  polished  as  blocks  of  crystal.  One 
or  two  desperate  thoughts  of  squeezing  myself 
upwards  by  pressing  my  back  and  knees  against 
the  opposite  sides — of  getting  my  alpenstock  down 
and  forcing  myself  up  by  the  help  of  that — crossed 
my  mind  ;  but  the  hard  polished  sides  showed  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  such  efforts,  and  convinced 
me  that  if  I  slipped  again,  I  might  shoot  down 
lower  and  lower.  In  a  moment  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  escape  by  my  own  unaided  efforts  was  an 
utter  imposuhilitij,  and  the  sense  of  helpless  im 
prisonmeut  and  utter  inability  to  move  from  that 
place  was  quite  overpowering,  and  something  to 
terrible  to  describe. 

"  You  will  understand,   I  think,  from   all  thi; 
something  of  my  position  at  that  time,  which  was 
about  half  an  hour  after  I  fdl ;   for,  my  watch  be- 
ing unhurt,  I  could  note  every  quarter  of  an  hi 
as  it  passed. 

"  My  position,  as  I  have  said,  was  upright,  but 
both  my  legs  were  rather  twisted,  thus  makin, 
difficult  to  keep  taking  steps  (as  on  a  tread-mill), 
for  which  there  was  just  room.     This  slight  move 


ment  was  necessary  as  a  defence  against  numbness. 
My  back  and  one  knee  were  pressed  against  the 
great  marble-like  walls  of  ice;  above  were  the 
clusters  of  frozen  snow  and  icicles  sticking  iu  great 
to  the  sides;  and  by  leaning  a  little  on  oue 
side  I  could  see  the  aperture  above,  where  the  glacier 
cleft,  though  concealed  by  snow,  was  about  four  or 
five  feet  broad.  Ou  my  right  the  cleft  seemed  to 
continue  winding  on,  and  the  narrow  black  lino 
along  the  bottom  showed  that  it  had  split  lower 
down  than  where  I  stood. 

"  When  1  had  made  all  the  efforts  in  my  power, 
the  full  dangers  and  horrors  of  my  situation  came 
upon  me,  together  with  the  very  slight  hope  of 
escape  from  thom  ;  and  to  show  the  greater  mercy 
of  the  preservation,  I  had  better  now  enumerate 
them,  befoie  telling  you  what  I  did.  My  only 
hope,  of  course,  was  in  help  from  the  surface  above, 
by  a  rope  or  whatever  else  the  guide  could  convey 
there.  There  were  about  six  hours  of  day-light  to 
come ;  beyoud  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  hope, 
for  if  night  came  on  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
terrors  of  the  situation,  I  felt  that,  wearied  as  I 
was,  I  must  be  frozen  to  death.  When  I  calcu- 
lated from  those  hours,  the  return  of  the  guide  with 
help,  sufficiently  early  to  be  of  use,  .seemed  scarcely 
reasonable.  We  had  taken  three  hours  and  a  half 
in  ascending  from  the  nearest  habitations,  a  group 
of  three  or  four  cowherds'  huts;  there  were  only  a 
few  scattered  huts  for  three  hours  more,  down  the 
valley  from  which  we  had  ascended,  and  then  a 
large  farm-house;  there,  I  felt,  and  nowhere  nearer, 
would  the  guide  be  sure  of  finding  a  rope  and  men. 
Then  the  ciuestions  arose :  '  \V ould  there  be  a 
strong  rope  ?  If  not,  would  they  think  of  tying 
poles  together  ?  would  they  be  the  right  length  ? 
would  they  wait  till  morning  to  come?  etc.,  etc. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  would  the  guide  get  down 
there  safely  ?  He  would  hurry  down  the  moun- 
tain path  of  loose  slippery  stones,  and  a  sprained 
ankle  or  a  bad  fall  would  leave  us  helpless.  More- 
over, he  had  to  cross  that  other  dangerous  cleft, 
and  in  his  terror  and  nervousnes.s,  he  might  have 
fallen  in  there.' 

"  Then,  even  if  all  outside  were  to  prosper,  and 
the  men  arrive  in  time,  the  danger  within  was 
fearful.  One  slightest  heave  of  the  glacier — such 
as  of  course  must  take  place  during  tiie  summer — 
would  crush  me  in  an  instant  between  those  awful 
walls ;  or  at  any  moment  the  cleft  might  deepen, 
and  swallow  me  up  beyond  the  reach  of  any  crea- 
ture, and  consign  me  to  a  lingering  and  most  ter- 
rible death  ;  or  the  thaw,  which  I  knew  was  eating 
the  glacier  on  every  side,  and  which  was  raining 
down  water  all  around  and  about  me,  might  in  any 
instant  loosen  one  of  the  great  clusters  of  ice  hang- 
ing over  my  head,  and  if  it  did  not  fall  on  me, 
might  cut  me  off"  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  All  this  was  no  work  of  imagination, 
for,  as  I  said,  the  thaw  was  going  on  rapidly  on 
every  side,  and  the  cleft  showed  evident  marks  of 
a  gradual  widening,  while  large  pieces,  like  those 
above  me,  were  continually  failing.  The  utmost  I 
could  hope,  therefore,  was  that  everything  would 
remain  as  it  was,  and  that  the  men  would  arrive 
before  night;  though  even  then,  when  the  rope 
came,  I  might  be  too  benumbed  to  tie  it  on,  or  it 
might  be  cut  through  by  the  sharp  ledges  of  tho 
ice,  and  so  break.  Iu  short,  the  result  of  every 
thought,  hope,  or  foar  was  to  show  the  miserable 
nothingness  of  our  own  efforts ;  how  completely 
powerless  for  any  good  result  they  were  ;  how  it; 
was  the  will  of  the  Almi-hty  alone  which  could 
decide  to  save  or  to  destroy;   and  how  utterly  and 
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THE    FRIEND. 


[A  valued  Friend  in  a  neighbouring  State  has 
seut  us  in  manuscript  Stephen  Criep's  "  Epistle  to 
I'Meuds,  Concerning  the  Present  and  Succeeding 
Times,"  for  insertion  in  our  columns.  Like  most 
of  the  writings  of  that  deeply  experienced  servant 
and  minister  of  Christ,  this  epistle  contains  much 
tliat  is  instructive  and  calculated  to  incite  to 
^^-atohfulness  and  a  godly  zeal,  but  as  parts  of  it 
have  already  been  published  by  us,  vfe  shall  con- 
line  ourselves  to  some  further  extracts.] 

For  "The  Frienil." 

Selections  fro7ii  an  Epistle  to  Friends,  Concerning 
the  Present  and  Succeeding  Times. 

Dear  Friends, — But  you,  oh,  my  Friends,  who 
had  fellowship  with  us  in  the  deep  travails  of  our 
beginnings,  and  did  come  to  truth  in  the  same  way, 
and  have  known  the  power  and  virtue  of  it,  many 
times  overcoming  you  in  your  inward  man,  which 
hath  made  you  cry  out.  Lord,  evermore  give  us 
this  bread  I  and  hath  made  you  as  a  watered  gar- 
den. Ob,  Friends !  bow  .shall  I  express  to  you 
those  earnest  breathings  of  my  soul,  that  you 
mi'i-ht  abide  to  the  end  of  all  trials,  tribulations 
and  adversities,  and  might  inherit  that  crown  of 
immortality  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and 
liiiirht  not  by  any  means  bo  bereft  thereof;  this  is 
singly  my  travail  in  body  and  spirit,  that  you  might 
be  preserved  out  of  all  the  subtle  snares  of  the 
wicked  one,  who  hunts  for  the  souls  even  of  those 
that  have  believed.  Therefore,  in  dear  and  tender 
love,  I  have  a  few  things  to  write  unto  you  for  the 
clearing  of  my  conscience,  and  discharging  my 
duty  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  the  Lord  give  you 
all  a  tender  and  an  understanding  heart,  that  both 
you  and  I  may  yet  have  cause  daily  to  praise  the 
Lord  in  the  glorious  light  of  his  salvation,  which 
he  bath  manifested  among  us,  by  revealing  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  belongs  dominion, 
honour  and  glory  for  ever.     Amen. 

Now  this  light  did  our  souls  rejoice  in,  as  they 
Lad  good  cause,  though  it  took  away  our  former 
rejoicings ;  our  pleasures  in  vanities  and  iniquity 
died,  our  glory  in  this  world  withered,  our  friend- 
ship with  the  sons  of  men  decayed,  and  we  stood 
in  the  light  and  saw  all  the.se  things,  and  were  not 
sorry  at  it,  but  waited  daily  to  see  these  things 
more  and  more  brought  to  pass  ;  neither  was  tliere 
a  permitting  our  thoughts  to  go  out,  how  we  might 
prevent  those  damages,  or  repair  these  losses,  but 
the  cross  of  Christ  was  indeed  our  glorying  or  re- 
joicing. The  hope  that  was  before  us,  made  us 
despise  the  pleasures,  treasures  and  honours,  friend- 
ships and  delights  of  this  world.  In  those  days, 
you  grew  into  a  feeling  of  the  heavenly  joy,  where 
the  hundred-fold  was  witnessed  in  your  bosoms, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  by  his  own 
spirit  in  you,  against  whatsoever  this  light  of  Jesus 
in  the  conscience  did  witness  against.  The  Lord 
beheld  your  integrity,  and  blessed  and  multiplied 
you,  and  added  t^o  your  strength  and  stature ;  and 
then  did  the  fruits  of  this  glorious  work  abound 
among  you,  in  three  more  general  and  special  ef- 
fects; by  which  effects,  or  by  their  continuance 
among  you,  lot  all  now  come  to  search  and  try 
themselves,  that  so,  dear  Friends,  those  that  have 
continued  faithful  in  them  all,  may  persevere  in 
like  manner  to  the  end.  And  may  those  who,  upon 
true  search,  do  find  that  they  have  failed,  and 
fallen  short  in  all  or  any  of  them,  make  haste  to 
repent,  and  to  turn  to  that  which  was  the  root  of 
them  all,  that  they  may  not  be  found  fruitless  and 
withered  branches,  in  the  day  that  conieth,  lest 
they  be  cut  off,  and  utterly  consumed,  and  blotted 
out  from  among  the  living  branches  of  the  vine. 
For  a  day  conieth,  that  Truth  will  look  into  the 
fig-tree  for  fruit,  and  leaves  will  not  defend  it  fton; 
the  curic  and  blasting. 


The  three  especial  fruits  that  did  spring  forth 
from  this  blessed  root,  and  were  and  are  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  in  us,  and  among  us  to  the  end, 
are  these:  1st.  Purity  manitested  in  a  godly 
conversation.  2ud.  Unity,  manifested  in  dear  and 
tender  love  one  towards  another.  3rd.  Faithful- 
ness, manifested  in  bearing  a  constant  and  faithful 
testimony  to  the  things  we  had  received  and  be- 
lieved, though  it  were  unto  great  loss  and  sufl'er- 
ings.  And  against  all  these,  doth  the  wicked  one 
appear,  to  see  if  he  can  make  you  barren  concern- 
ing them,  and  that  with  divers  wiles  and  subtleties 
that  he  may  prevail  on  you,  and  not  be  known  to 
be  the  enemy,  but  might  so  overcome  you,  as  that 
you  might  both  submit  to  him,  and  then  plead  for 
him  and  his  snares  and  wiles,  as  being  just,  right, 
lawful,  prudent,  convenient,  &c.  But  oh !  dear 
Friends,  let  all  be  watchful  and  diligent,  to  wait  in 
the  sense  and  true  feeling  of  that  seed  that  never 
fell  nor  was  beguiled  ;  and  you  will,  even  the  least 
of  you,  sec  and  comprehend  his  workings  and 
transforuiings,  and  be  delivered  from  them. 

1st.  Purily  and  holiness  was  a  fruit  in  you, 
which  doth  yet  flourish  in  many,  blessed  be  the 
Lord,  who  are  as  watchful  and  careful  to  approve 
themselves  in  obedience  to  the  light  of  Truth  in 
their  inward  parts,  as  ever,  and  find  as  great  a 
necessity  both  of  trying  and  judging  with  its  judg- 
ment as  ever.  These  having  thus  waited,  have 
renewed  their  strength  unto  this  very  day,  and  do 
mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles ;  these  are  neither 
weary  in  running,  nor  faint  they  in  walking.  But 
alas  !  Friends,  even  these  do  know  with  how  great 
and  manifold  assaults  they  have  been  assaulted, 
and  know  and  see  with  sorrow  of  heart,  how  the 
assault  hath  prevailed  upon  some,  by  working  into 
the  mind  a  secret  liberty  and  supposed  enlarged- 
ness, — whereby  a  carelessness  hath  entered  some. 
And  they  having  no  keeper  but  the  measure  of 
light  revealed  in  their  hearts  and  consciences,  so 
soon  as  they  came  to  be  persuaded  to  slight  the 
reproofs  of  that,  they  soon  erred ;  and  this  sup- 
posed liberty  entered,  that  now,  after  so  many 
years'  strictness  and  circumspection,  they  should 
not  need  now  to  stand  so  straitly  to  try  things  and 
words  as  at  first,  because  now  a  day  of  more  liberty 
was  come.  This  liberty  secretly  prevailed  against 
that  pure  fear  that  once  was  placed  in  their  hearts, 
and  against  the  very  obedience  of  Truth,  inwardly 
in  the  subjection  of  the  mind,  and  then  it  became 
manifest  outwardly.  The  actions  sometimes  blame- 
worthy, the  words  and  speech  again  corrupted, 
and  run  into  the  old  channel  of  the  world  like 
them  again  ;  and  the  single  pure  language,  learned 
in  the  light,  in  the  time  of  their  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity, almost  lost  and  forgotten,  and  so  the  work 
of  God,  which  he  wrought,  in  a  manner  laid  waste. 

Then,  when  this  liberty  is  entered  and  made  use 
of,  as  aforesaid,  oftentimes  a  secret  subtlety  ariseth 
against  the  judgment  of  Truth,  either  from  within, 
or  from  any  outwardly,  that  are  grieved  with  this 
loose  and  careless  kind  of  speaking  or  acting 
which  subtlety  leads  to  contend  for  it,  against  th< 
judgment,  tolling  the  creature.  Why  these  things 
are  but  small  things,  and  little  things ;  and.  What ' 
we  must  not  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  such  like.  Oh, 
my  Friends!  beware  of  these  evil  suggestions  of 
the  wicked  one.  How  came  they  to  be  small  and 
little  things,  seeing  they  were  great  things  with  us 
in  the  beginning  l  And  how  comes  an  offenc 
this  nature  to  be  light  now,  seeing  it  was  heavy 
in  the  beginning?  Oh,  let  not  the  greatest  mer- 
cies of  our  God  so  fill  us,  as  to  make  us  slight  or 
forget  the  least  obedience  ;  but  rather  let  the  con 
tinuance  of  his  mercy,  the  more  quicken  you  up 
into  a  zeal  for  his  Name  and  Truth,  in  all  things 
to  be  found  doing  and  speaking  according  to  the 


rule  of  righteousness,  which  ye  learned  in  the  li 
in  the  day  of  your  being  low  and  little;  and  ( 
nothing  will  rise  up  and  be  exalted  in  the  mi 
tude  of  God's  mercies,  but  that  holy  birth  wl 
lives  in  purity,  when  it  is  at  the  highest.  Am 
that  life  of  righteousness  will  shine  forth  more 
more,  which  glorifies  God,  and  seeks  his  honon 

Dear  Friends,  that  ye  might  be  kept  so  unto 
end,  is  the  breathing  and  travail  of  my  soul ;  ; 
where  this  neglect  hath  entered,  and  this  afores 
corruption  cither  in  speech  or  action  is  to  be  fou 
that  ye  would  receive  the  word  of  exhortatioi 
meekness  and  fear,  in  which  it  was  written  n 
you  :  and  may  redeem  the  time,  for  the  days 
and  shall  be  evil,  and  none  will  hold  the  mySlJ 
of  the  f;iith,  that  saves  from  falling  in  the  i 
day,  but  such  as  do  keep  the  pure  and  undefi 
conscience,  which  none  can   do,  but  by  persist; 

d  continuing  in  the  daily  sanctifieation  of 
spirit,  and  belief  and  obedience  of  the  Truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cost  of  tlie  Itidian  War. — We  find  in  a  G 
man  paper  (^Allgemeine  Zeitang)  a  rough  estim 
of  what  this  war  must  have  cost ;  an  estimate  T( 
far  below  the  truth,  yet  reaching  a  pretty  la; 
sum  for  two  mouths  of  fighting : — 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  writer,  "  to  estim 
the  absolute  cost  of  a  war,  since  its  influence 
trade  and  industry,  though  immense,  is  indefin 
Considering  only  the  sums  actually  expended 
supporting  the  campaign,  he  says  that  Austi 
without  reckoning  the  loan  she  raised  in  Engla 
at  the  beginning  of  VibQ,  has  expended  200,00 
000  gulden  for'tho  purposes  of  war.  Franco  1 
applied  500,000,000f  to  the  same  purpose.  Pi. 
mont,  it  is  known,  had  access  to  the  French  m 
tary  chest ;  but,  besides  this,  she  increased  1 
loan  by  50,000,000f.,  and  her  debt  to  the  Tu 
Bank  by  33,000,000f.  The  exact  sums  spent 
the  other  Italian  States  cannot  be  ascertained  w 
precision  ;  but  reckoning  the  5,800, OOOf  added 
the  Bolognese  loans,  20,000,000f.  cannot  be 
over-estimate.  With  regard  now  to  the  neut 
Powers,  Russia  gives  us  no  means  of  making 
accurate  estimate ;  but,  considering  the  additii 
to  her  various  army  corps,  the  cost  to  her  m 
have  been  15,000,000  thalers.  Finally,  the  su 
raised  by  the  German  States  for  the  purpose 
putting  their  forces  on  a  war  footing,  may  be  tal 
together  at  90,000,000  gulden,  about  a  third 
which  still  remains  unspent." 

These  conclusions  the  German  paper  arranj 
in  a  table  as  follows.  We  translate  francs  ii 
dollars: — 

Austria,  .... 
France,  .... 
Piedmont, 

Other  Italian  States, 
Kussia,      .... 
England, 
Germany, 


8100,000,0 

100,000,0 

20,000,0 

4,000,0 

6,000,0 

4,000,0 

26,000,0 


.SiGOjOOO,©!^ 
If  we  take  everything  into  view, — the  200,0: 
lives  sacrificed,  and  their  mere  financial  value 
the  State,  the  destruction  of  property,  the  suspt 
sion  or  derangement  of  business,  and  the  nameh 
other  items  of  direct  and  indirect  loss, — we  sh 
probably  find  those  two  months  of  fighting  in  Itf 
to  have  sacrificed,  in  one  way  and  another,  a  the 
sand  million  dollars.  What  good  can  the  ad\ 
catcs  of  war  show  to  compensate  this  alone?  ' 
AdvoCiUe  of  Fcace. 

It  is  the  property  of  all  tnie  knowledge,  csj 
cially  spiritual,  to  enlarge  the  soul  by  filling  it. 
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Selected  for  "Tlio  Fiienil." 

Ids  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 

our  Late  Friend,  H.  Wdliams. 
econd  mo.  2it/i,  1833. — To  stem  the  cuiTcnt 
istoiii  requires  (irujuess :  good  customs  we 
follow,  but  out  of  the  way  customs  aud  fiish- 
PG  ought  uot  to  submit  to ;  not  at  all :  it  may 
jly  not  hurt  us,  but  example  is  powerful,  aud 
y  hurt  a  weak  brother.  This  consideration 
lad  more  place  with  rue,  in  regard  to  little 
:rs  relating  to  my  dress,  than  any  other  con- 
ation ;  I  seem  to  feel  as  if  I  should  be  ac- 
able  for  what  liberties  others  might  take  on 
ceount:  thou  may  treasure  up  this  hint,  it 
apply  in  many  little  things.  Fenelou  says, 
le  things  are  little  things,  but  to  be  faithful 
tic  things  is  something  great.' 

sire  thou  should  be  very  careful  of  thy 
laiiy  aud  conversation;  nothing  is  more  true 
that  'evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
Do  not  contract  the  habits  and  manners  of 
I  who  are  out  of  the  Truth,  the  fashionable 
3  of  the  people  of  the  world  ;  but  ever  re- 
ber  that  the  Society  of  Friends  are  a  plain 
ie,  and  that  too,  for  the  best  reason,  even  be- 
!  our  Lord  and  Master  was  plain,  was  meek 
and  as  he  dwells  by  his  spirit  in  our 
ts,  he  leads  and  guides  his  followers  into  plaiu- 
and  simplicity  in  dress  and  address ;  it  is  the 
result  of  a  faithful  attention  to  the  light  of 
t.  All  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  world 
do  nothing  for  us ;  but  there  are  riches  that 
sndure,  and  I  do  crave  thou  may  possess  them. 

reflect,  dear ,  on  the  great  importance 

tending  religious  meetings,  not  to  be  a  formal 
der  ;  but  let  thy  mind  be  impressed  with  a 
!  of  the  solemn  duty,  when  assembled  for  the 
hip  of  Him  from  whom  we  receive  all  we  have; 
avail  thyself  of  the  privilege  of  going  to 
ings.  Our  time  here  is  short,  and  we  need  be 
itrious,  fitting  our  souls  for  a  never-ending 

Your  visit  to  us  was  meted  out  in  scraps,  and 
hed  in  great  haste,  yet  your  good  motive  in 
ing  is  felt  by  mo  to  be  very  acceptable  ;  I 
i  much  love  for  those  dear  girls,  and  greatly 
re  they  may  experience  a  growth  and  an  ad- 
;ement  in  best  things,  which  cannot  be  done 
1  there  is  a  yielding  to  the  inward  call  of  hea- 
y  love,  and  a  bowing  and  submitting  more  and 
e  to  the  cross.  As  regards  the  article  of  dress 
tioued,  my  sense  is  this:  that  when  we  fee 
e  little  ability,  to  close  in  with  the  offers  o 
ir  'divine  love,'  and  be  His  obedient  chil 
a,  to  have  anything  in  the  way, — any  litth 
g  that  seems  in  our  way  is  a  hindrance  to  this 
1;'  it  keeps  back ;  keeps  us  with  the  world  and 
ae  ways  thereof,  and  is  one  tie  yet,  and  we 
act  get  on  until  it  is  removed.  Whereas,  when 
way  is  clear,  in  moments  of  favour,  we  feel 
e  little  ability  to  take  a  step,  if  it  be  no  more 
1  to  beg  for  preservation  and  strength  to  stand, 
now  not  whether  thou  canst  understand  me  ;  if 
shouldst  thou  live  and  be  found  on  thy  good 
ney,  thou  canst." 

I  wish  that  thou  would  supply  thyself  with  a 
ill  testament,  which  thou  njight  carry  about 
e  and  look  into  occasionally  :  it  is  good,  on  re 
pg  to  rest,  to  read  a  portion.  I  have  a  pitiful 
a  of  the  person,  who  never  reads  in  the  sacred 
ame  with  serious  attention,  let  his  appearance 
ihe  world,  aud  his  call  be  what  it  may,  with  the 
lortunity  so  to  do,  he  must  be  greatly  wanting, 
iel  very  solicitous,  that  we  may  not  be  formal 
ifessors  of  a  spiritual  religion,  but  that  we  may 
irnestly  covet  the   best   gifts,'  even  the  gift  of 


Thy  account  of  the  meeting  to  mo  was  inter- 
esting;  I  used,  when  about  thy  age,  and  some 
younger,  to  be  favoured  occasionally  with  hearing 
our  dear  Friend  John  Cox  in  the  exercise  of  his 
gift,  and  it  was,  as  thou  said,  something  sweet  at- 
tended, particularly  in  supplication;  the  remem- 
brance of  him  to  mc  is  very  precious  ;  he  and  his 
worthy  wife  were  of  the  '  School  Committee'  in 
those  days." 

"  Those  who  neglect  religious  meetings,  espe- 
cially week-day  niectings,  lose  much,  and,  (I  think, 
if  alive  in  feeling,)  mu^t  feel  like  delinquents  when 
they  do  come, 

"  Jlorc  than  two-thirds  of  my  life  has  been 
more  or  less  taken  up  in  the  care  of  children  ;  on 
retrospection  have  but  little  to  say  for  myself;  if  a 
blessing  has  rested  on  my  labour  in  any  particular, 
the  praise  be  to  the  great  Dispenser  of  blessings. 
Dut  this  I  may  say,  many  times  when  sitting  in 
school,  my  spirit  has  been  refreshed  from  a  belief 
that  the  good  seed  would  be  watered  in  the  hearts 
of  some  of  the  young,  and  grow  to  be  a  plant  of 
renown.  Children  are  quick-sighted,  and  the 
teachers  of  children  should  dwell  near  to  good  in 
themselves,  that  they  may  not  be  stumbling  blocks. 
It  is  not  well  to  be  overburdened  in  school  so  as 
not  to  have  time  to  recollect  one's  self 

"  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  importance  to  under- 
stand the  motives  by  which  children  act ;  then 
that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,  will  be  a 
guide  how  to  treat  with  them.  Dispositions  are 
unlike  in  different  children." 

Fourth  mo.  VMh,  1833.— Attended  the  Select 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  It  was  a  pre- 
cious meeting ;  a  sensible  feeling  of  solemnity  and 
the  owning  presence  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  was  prevalent.  It  was  truly  strengthening 
and  comforting  after  a  long  winter  season,  in  which 
poverty  and  weakness  was  the  clothing  of  some  of 
our  minds,  owing  to  the  weak  state  of  many  meet- 
ings, and  the  lukewarmness  of  many  of  the  few 
who  do  profess  to  attend  and  to  retain  their  right 
to  the  Society. 

"  Our  friend  Christopher  Hcaly  returned  to  this 
meeting  the  certificate  granted  him  two  years  since 
to  visit  Friends  and  others  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  endorsements  thereon  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  in  London  and  in  Ireland,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  short  account  of  his  work,  while 
there,  delivered  with  feeling,  and  a  grateful  sense 
of  his  being  sustained  and  helped  through  and 
over  low  seasons  of  mind  and  body ;  there  was  a 
general  feeling  prevailed  in  the  meeting,  of  humble 
thankfulness  in  this  return  of  oar  dear  Friend,  and 
of  his  work  being  owned  by  the  church  abroad, 
with  the  hope  of  his  labours  being  blessed. 

"  Wth. — First-day  morning  and  afternoon,  at- 
tended Arch  Street  Meeting,  the  house  crowded 
up  stairs  and  down  ;  the  meeting  in  the  morning 
nearly  silent,  that  in  the  afternoon  entirely  so,  and 
to  mc  it  was  a  solid  sitting,  far  preferable  to  the 
interrupted  meetings  we  used  to  have  on  these  oc- 
casions, years  ago,  by  many  and  frequent  appear- 
ances in  the  form  of  ministry,  and  yet  the  life  and 
power  wanting  ;  it  was  oppressive  even  to  me,  and 
how  much  more  to  elder  Friends,  capable  of  nicely 
judging,  and  feeling  exceeding  jealous  for  the  g(Mil 
cause :  that  the  sitting,  though  silent  and  of  con- 
siderable length,  yet  it  had,  to  my  feelings,  a 
strengthening  and  vivifying  effect.  Dear  John 
Cos,  for  whom  I  have  had  much  love  and  sincere 
regard,  sat  at  the  elbow  in  each  of  these  meet- 
ings. 

''  Second-day  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  convened 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  I  felt  interested  at  seeing  the 
faces  of  those  near  and  dear  Friends,  active  aud 
useful  in  a  Yearly  Meeting,  several  of  whom  since 


)  cou- 
Presciitly 


last  year  have  been  reduced  low  with  sickness, 
their  countenances  bearing  marks  of  the  ravages 
of  disease,  to  see  them  restored  again  so  as  i 
:erse  with  us,  raised  a  grateful  feelinj; 
ny  mind  was  arrested  with  a  beautiful  simile ;  a 
arge  piece  of  work,  prepared  and  fixed  ready  to 
be  executed,  and  we  all  servants,  come  together 
for  the  purpo-ic,  with  our  Director  aud  Leader 
wailing  to  behold  our  failhfulnes.s  or  unfaithfulness, 
and  reward  accordingly  ;  wliile  the  despicable  ap- 
pearance of  one  gazing  with  idle  curiosity  was 
pictured  to  my  view.  I  immediately  felt,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  but  that  my  place  must  be  filled  as 
designed  ;  which  I  was  uot  ignorant  of,  and  en- 
deavouring to  feel  after  the  spring  of  life,  and 
waiting  patiently  with  my  attention  to  the  Head, 
the  Leader  and  Director  of  his  people,  was  fa- 
voured according  to  my  measure,  to  mingle  in  ex- 
ercise aud  fellowship  with  those  whom,  I  believe, 
to  be  true  workwomen,  and  was  comforted  in  this 
first  sitting  of  the  meeting. 

"  Third-day,  the  queries  with  their  answers  were 
read ;  many  lively  and  pertinent  remarks  were 
made,  adapted  to  the  difi'erent  subjects  and  to  the 
deficiencies  still  apparent ;  the  mourning  of  the 
church  therefor  was  felt ;  and  yet  it  was  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  the  groat  Head  of  the  church, 
that  he  was  pleased  to  enable  his  servants  to  hold 
up  encouragement  to  be  faithful  in  all  our  different 
meetings ;  to  advise  and  encourage,  as  way  opens, 
such  members  as  arc  negligent  in  the  attendance 
of  religious  meetings,  and  that  we  watch  over  the 
youth  and  others  for  their  good,  and  in  love;  en- 
couraging all  to  maintain  faithfully  our  testimony 
to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel. 
The  subject  of  an  hireling  ministry  was  very  feel- 
ingly touched  upon,  the  peculiar  testimony  that 
our  worthy  predecessors  suffered  so  much  for,  aud 
so  to  be  feared  all  our  members  were  not  enough 
bound  to  support.  Dear  Beulah  Sanson  expressed 
an  apprehension  that  this  testimony  and  others  of 
Friends'  precious  testimonies  will  not  be  suffered  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  but  if  we  are  not  faithful,  the 
call  will  be  extended  to  the'  highways  and  hedges  ; 
her  declaration  was  strong,  impressive  and  clear, 
carrying  evidence  of  its  being  the  language  of 
truth.  How  awfully  responsible  is  our  situation 
as  a  people,  the  representatives  of  early  Quakers. 
Beulah,  in  speaking  of  our  slackness  as  a  Society, 
in  a  very  comprehensive  and  impressive  way,  quoted 
the  sorrowful  ancient  declaration,  that  •'  Israel  hath 
justified  herself  more  than  her  treacherous  sister 
Judah.' 

I  "In  our  Select  Meeting  on  Fourth-day  morning, 
'an  essay  of  a  certificate  for  the  return  of  our 
friend  Jacob  Green  was  read  and  approved;  it 
was  not  lengthy,  but  expressive  of  the  sympathy 
and  unity  of  Friends  with  him  in  his  religious  ser- 
vice in  this  country,  with  the  desires  of  the  meet- 
ing for  his  preservation  and  safe  return  to  his 
family  and  friends,  (lu  Sixth-day  morning  we 
received  in  our  women's  meeting  a  visit  from  our 
Friend  J.  G. ;  his  labours  were  encouraging  and 
animating  to  difi'erent  classes. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  our  meeting  on  Seventh- 
day,  our  dear  F'  '      ' 
dres.scd   the   youi 
doubtless  remember  it ;  she 
she  herself  in  early  life  pa.s: 
her  exercises  to  their  states 


id  very  feelingly  ad- 
women,  many  of  whom   will 


sd  from  what 
rh,  to  address 


Horse-Racing  at  Fairs. — It  is  reported  in  seve- 
ral journals  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont,  have  indicted  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  as  a  nuis.-ince,  for  violating  the 
State  law  against  horse-racing.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  particulars  in  this  case,  but  if  the  racing  ou 
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the  occasion  in  question  was  carried  to  tbe  extent 
that  we  have  seen  it  done  at  some  fairs  elsewhere, 
the  iudietmeut  of  the  jury  was  as  proper  as  if  di- 
rected against  the  same  racing,  when  not  under 
the  auspices  of  a  professedly  agricultural  society. 
We  are  unable  to  see  what  difference  it  makes, 
■nhether  the  owners  of  a  regular  race-course  offer 
a  prize  of  S10t)0  for  the  fastest  horse  brought  upon 
their  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
from  those  who  come  to  see  the  trotting  or  running, 
or  whether  the  managers  of  an  agricultural  society 
do  the  same  thing,  with  a  similar  view.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  more  reprehensible  of  the  two ; 
for  while  the  already  demoralized  class  will  con- 
stitute the  principal  attendants  to  the  regular  race- 
course, a  different  class  will  naturally  gather  at 
the  fair  grounds,  and  a  taste  will  be  developed  for 
fast  horses  among  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
uncontamiaated. — American  Agriculturist. 

For   "  The  Friend." 

"Next  Time." 

What  a  promiser  of  good,  is  this  double  word  ! 
How  little  children  learn  to  look  forward  with 
hope  to  "next  time!"  how  disappointment  is 
soothed  by  it,  and  how  on  its  shelving  bank,  strong 
points  stand  out,  for  the  eager  hands  of  childhood 
to  grasp  in  its  upward  climbing  to  the  future  !  Ah ! 
how  we  can  look  back  to  its  magic  influences,  its 
onward  beckoning  !  But  it  were  well  if  unlike  the 
fabled  shield,  it  had  but  one  side,  and  lured  us  on 
to  good  with  sure  steps;  well  if  none  had  found  it 
only  a  land  of  promise,  the  more  it  was  depended 
upon,  the  less  certain  its  possession. 

How  many,  in  placing  their  resolutions  forever 
in  the  unseen  regions  of"  Next  time,"  have  never 
witnessed  their  fulfilment — have  learned  too 
that  its  barren  soil  yields  little  return  of  "  perfect 
fruit,"  while  their  capital  in  "  This  time"  has  been 
squandered  in  idleness.  We  may  plead  "Next 
time,"  for  our  recreations  and  pleasures,  but  never 
for  our  duties.  Do  now  what  ymjeel  we  ought  to 
do,  then  "  with  a  glad  heart  and  free,"  we  can 
leave  the  future  and  ourselves  in  His  good  keeping, 
who  "  numbereth  the  very  hairs  of  our  head." 

And  so  striving,  never  owning  to  ourselves 
"  next  time"  as  an  excuse  for  duty,  the  words  may 
be  to  us  a  hearty  exhortation,  a  ready  encourage- 
ment. Do  we  fail  through  weakness,  through  want 
of  watchfulness,  and  thereby  are  wounded  by  the 
archers  even  while  there  has  been  no  treachery  in 
our  hearts? — the  heart  of  the  grown-up  child  may 
take  up  cheerily  the  childlike  determination  to  "  do 
better  nest  time;"  and  leaning  with  simple  faith 
on  the  arm  of  Power,  press  on  through  the  heavy 
discouragement  of  its  own  shortcomings,  knowing 
that  its  Captain  leadeth  to  victory,  and  that  wh' 
tbe  warfare  ceaseth,  all  "  Time  is  swallowed  up  of 
Eternity." 


5  aaid  to  be  pleasing 
iilly  tended  to 


The  retirement  of  Count  Walewsli 

to  the  British  Ciibinet,  and  to  have 

promote  a   better  understanding  between  the  two  go- 

ments.     The  news  of  Walewski's  resignation  had 

pro'liiced  a  very  painful  impression  on  the  Pope.     He 

lied  together  the   principal  members   of  the   Sacred 

College,  and  declared  to  them  that   he  would  never  fail 

iie  mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  but 

like  his   predecessor,  Pius   VII.,  he  would  suffer 

e.\ile,  and  even  martyrdom,  rather  th.an  do  so. 

The  Pope  is  said  to  have  addressed  another  note  to 
all  the  Catholic  Powers  except  Sardinia.  The  King  of 
Naples  was  reported  to  be  largely  increasing  his  army. 

France  supports  the  protest  of  Sardinia  against  the 
enlistment  of  foreigners  for  the  Papal  array,  and  parti- 
cularly against  the  wholesale  introduction  of  Austrian 
recruits  into  Ancona. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Papal  troops,  reinforced  by 
the  Austriaus,  would  enter  the  Legations,  and  in  that 
case  Sardinia  would  send  a  force  to  the  aid  of  the 
Roman  insurgents. 

The  Austrian  government  had  ordered  Prince  Metter- 
nich  to  declare  to  the  French  Cabinet,  that  it  would  de- 
cline to  enter  into  negotiations  on  any  other  basis  than 
the  agreement  of  Villa  Franca,  or  treaty  of  Zurich.  The 
Austrian  public  openly  speak  of  the  propriety  of  selling 
Venctia.  The  Austrian  employees  and  government  of- 
ficers have  been  ordered  not  to  take  part  in  public  con- 
versations on  the  events  of  the  times. 

The  organ  of  the  ministerial  party  in  Prussia  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  restoration  of  the  Dukes  in 
Italy  would  have  been  the  moit  desirable  solution  of 
the  Italian  question,  but  as  that  is  impossible,  thinks 
the  annexation  of  their  States  to  Sardinia  by  far  th( 
next  best  thing. 

News  from  Canton  to  Eleventh  mo.  2Gth,  and  fron 
Calcutta  to  Twelfth  mo.  Sth,  had  been  received  in  Eug 


recently  expelled  from  Arkansas,  have  publish  i( 
an  appeal  to  the  christian  world  for  protection.  Tb  Ij 
say  that  the  adjacent  free  States  refuse  to  receive  the  I 
and  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  being  forced  into  a  cc  I 
suddenly  from  a  warm  one,  and  present  a  s 
picture  of  the  distress  they  suffer. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington  is  abont 
distribute  a  number  of  tea  plants  in  those  States  soul 
of  Virginia,  but  none  will  be  sent  North  until  the  Foui  \  > 
month.     There  are  no  seeds  this  year  to  be  given  - 
members    of    Congress,   as   has    generally   been   dclfOJ 
hitherto,  the  office  being  without  funds  to  purchase  ai ' 

e  tea  grown  at  Washington,  is  said  to  be  finer  fil;- 
voured  than  that  usually  imported.  ' 

Maine  to  Louisiana 
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land. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  had 
been  put  in  force. 

Part  of  the  English  troops  designed  for  operation! 
against  the  Chinese,  had  left  for  the  North. 

A  submarine  cable  had  been  successfully  laid  down 
between  Singapore  and  Batavi.a. 

Order  had  been  established  at  Sarawak. 

Intelligence  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  to  Eleventh 

0.  19th,  had  been  received.  California  wheat  was  sell- 

g  at  9s.  Flour,  33s.  a  34«.  per  barrel.  At  Sidney, 
flour  had  declined  to  £20  per  ton;  at  Hobart-town,  the 

ice  was  £20  a  £22. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  nearly  £80,- 
000  below  the  lowest  .amount  touched  throughout  liist 

ar.     The  impression  had  got  abroad,  that  the  Bank 

3uld  soon  raise  its  rate  of  discount. 

The  new  Canadian  loan  closed  at  3  per  cent,  premium 
The  applications  for  it  were  equal  to  twenty-two  rail- 
lions  sterling,  nearly  eight  times  the  amount  needed. 

U.MTED  States. — Congress. — In  the  early  part  of  this 
week,  a  greater  disposition  was  manifested  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  organize  by  the 
election  of  a  Speaker.  Several  ballots  were  taken  on 
the  30th  ult.,  the  last  with  the  following  result: 
Whole  number  of  votes  ....  233 
Necessary  to  a  choice  .         .         .  117 

Pennington,  of  New  Jersey      .         .         .115 
Smith,  of  North  Carolina     ...  113 


Railroadfr 

g  link  on  the  Mississippi 

e    28th    nit.,  and  the  lir 

Bangor,  Maine,  to  New  Orlei 

The  time,  from  Philadelph 


-The  last  conne 
ilroad  was  completed 
is   now  continuous  fri      . 
3,  a  distance  of  1990  mill  »• 
to   New  Orleans,  by  tl . 


,968,418:  I 

1,  duringW"' 
,  $731,99*  ?!" 
^  days  ag|.  !»• 


route,  will  be  only  eighty-four  hours.  This  vast  chf' 
of  railways  is  composed  of  eighteen  independent  roail 
costing  in  the  aggregate  $92,784.1 

Cold  Weather  in  Texas. — The  Houston  (Texas)  Te  ' 
graph  s.ays,  that  from  60  to  70  persons  were  frozen  ( 
death  in  that  State  during  the  last  cold  spell.  Uf  t 
at  least  two-thirds  were  under  the  influence  of  li 
when  frozen.  Many  thousand  hogs,  cattle  and  s'ht 
were  also  frozen. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — The  total  exports  from  this  pc 
during   the  year  1859,  amounted   to  §17  '"     " 
mports  for  the  same  period,  to  $1,596,135. 

Savannah. — The  exports  from  Savannah, 
year  1859,  were  $16,007,652;  the  imports,  $731,99dM?!" 

Coloured  Emigration  to  Hayli. — A  few 
vessel  sailed  from  New  Orleans,  with  eighty-one  ft?? 
coloured  persons,  belonging  in  Louisiana.  The  Pi 
yuue  says,  "Among  them  are  brick-makers, blacksmll 
wheelwrights,  carpenters,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  p 
ficient  weavers,  who  have  long  been  employed  raai 
the  stuff  called  Attakapas  cottonade,  so  favour* 
known  in  the  market.  They  take  along  with  them.t 
necessary  machinery  for  that  trade,  and  all  sorts  of  aj 
cultural  and  mechanical  instruments.  These  eighly->l 
persons — twenty-four  adults  and  iifty-seven  "chi: 
aud  youths — compose  fourteen  families,  or  rather  In 
holds,  for  they  are  all  related,  and  the  eighty-om 
be  called  one  family.  They  are  all  in  easy  . 
stances,  one  family  being  worth  as  much  as  S 
They  were  all  land  owners  in  this  State,  and  ban, 
out  their  property  with  the  intention  of  investing  t{ 
capital  in  Hayti."  ' 

Free  Coloured  Population  in  the  South. — A  writer  i 
Nashville  paper  has  compiled  the  probable  numbei 
free  coloured  persons  now  in  the  slave  States,  whic 
about  205,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Maryland,  80,0 
Virginia,    60,000;   North    Carolina,   30,000;   Delawt 

0,000;  Louisiana,  20,000  ;  Kentucky,  11,000;  Pist 
of  Columbia,  11,000;  South  Carolina,  10,000;  Teni! 
see,    8,000;    Georgia,   3,000;    Mississippi,   3,000: 

lama,    3,000;  Florida,   1,200;  Missouri,   1,200;  Te 

,000;  Arkansas,  1,000. 
The  Maryland  Legislature  has  fin.ally  passed  the 

ntions  in  favour  of  the  Federal  government  negotiafc,. 

I  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  restoration  of  f    7" 

ive  slaves  from  the  United  Slates,  who  mav  be  foun 
Canada. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Edrope. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  11th,  and  from 
Quecnstown,  Ireland,  to  the  12lh  ult. 

It  was  bcioniiu'j  every  dav  more  doubtful  whether  the 
Congress   avi.h!!     i-nn'  The  French  journal,   the 

(Jjjinionc  Am,  -  ,;;,ii  .-as  supposed  to  speak  with 
some  authuni  \ ,  I  in  .  !l.^  belief  that  the  governments 
of  London  au-JI'.iiio  u  ,U  ojii.rntto  the  annexation  of  the 
north  and  centre  of  the  llalian  peninsula  to  Sardinia, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  argues  that  neither  Austria,  Russia  nor  Prussia  has 
the  power,  right  or  will  to  inlerfere.  It  is  also  hinted 
that  Savoy  and  Nice  m.ay  be  restored  to  France,  if  the 
Sardinian  territory  is  enlarged  as  [imposed. 


The  votes  of  the  Republicans  and  a  few  other  members 
from  the  free  States  were  cast  for  Pennington  ;  all  the 
Southern  members  voted  for  Smith.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  general  impression  that  one  of  these  candidates 
would,  after  a  few  more  ballots  be  chosen.  They  are 
both  what  are  called  "  whigs,"  and  not  committed  to 
cither  of  the  great  parties  of  the  day.  Except  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  their  political  views  are  said  to  be 
nearly  similar. 

jVfw  i'or/c. — Mortality  last  week,  480.  Children  un- 
der five  years,  266.  Balance  in  the  Sub-treasury  in  this 
city,  on  the  28th  ult.,  $8,994,056.  Owing  to  the  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  Congress,  there  is,  as  yet.  no  au- 
thority to  pay  some  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the 
funds  are  accumulating  iu  the  Treasury  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  business  community.  The  number  ot 
deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  year  1859, 
was  21,645. 

Philadeljihia.—yioTtaVily  last  week,  181.  Children  un- 
der five  years  of  age,  SO. 

Iniquitous  Sentence.— On  the  28th  ult.,  Francis  Mitchell 
porter  of  the  steamship  Warrior,  was  sentenced  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  be  hung  on  the  2d  of  Third  nn 
next,  for  assisting  a  slave  in  an  attcmjtt  to  leave  the  State 
on  board  the  steamer. 

Oppression  of  the  Free  Jilaehs. — The  free  coloured  p 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  R.  K.  Williams,  Va.,  $2,  to  18,  vol. 
from  R.  Woodward,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Jas.  I 
tin,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  E.  B.  Paddock,  $2,  vol.  3:; ;  1 
Hiram  Cope,  Ind.,  $2,  to  12,  vol.  34  ;  from  R.  Miller 
for  L.  Miller,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  34,  and  $1,  for  another 
pose. 

WANTED. 
By  an  experienced  Teacher,  a  situation  ft""  "  Si'flt- 
Seminary,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Friends,  where  ij 
advanced  English  studies  are  desired  to  be  taught. 
Address,  E.  M.  Hl-sti.\gjo.s, 

First  mo.  24th,  1860.  Tuckerton,  N. 

FRIENDS'  BO.A.RDINU-SCHOOL  FOR  INDl.-\: 

CHILDRR.V  AT  TUNESS.-VSSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  can- 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebexezek  Worth.  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  ( 
TiiOM.vs  WisT.vii,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdalc  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  rao.  23d,  1859.' 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Samncl  fiovnas. 

CContinucd  from  p.lgol69.) 

0  was  now  preparing  for  a  religious  visit  to  the 
chcs  in  America,  finding  himself  weightily  im- 
sed  with  a  concern  therefor,  and  on  his  wuy  to 
idon,  to  lay  it  before  the  brethren  there,  he  at- 
ed  several  meetings  to  good  satisfaction.  "  That 
reston,"  says  he,  "  was  memorable  and  solid, 
sense  whereof  continued  with  nie  all  over  Ame- 

at  times.  I  went  thence  to  Yelland,  and  many 
nds  from  other  places  came  there  to  take  leave 
e,  so  that  it  was  a  very  large  and  living  meet- 
and  I  parted  with  niy^  brethren  in  great  love 
unity." 
f  his  visit  to  Airton,  be  says,  "  That  great  and 

1  man,  William  Ellis,  being  then  living,  and 
of  power,  having  great  and  solid  experience 
!erning  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  was  very 
ying  to  me,  by  the  wholesome  counsel  he  gave, 
les  Wilson  was  with  me,  who  was  not  at  that 
!  a  public  minister,  yet  of  great  service  in 
ing  families,  being  closely  engaged  in  spirit 
maintaining  good  order  and  discipline ;  and 
being  both  young  in  these  things,  this  worthy 
;nd  gave  such  advice  to  us  both,  with  respcet  to 
ithful  coming  up  in  our  services,  that  we  could 

good  reason  say,  that  his  words  were  like  ap- 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver;  for  a  long  time 
r  the  sense  and  virtue  of  them  dwelt  on  my 
d,  to  my  great  advantage.  Wo  stayed  with 
one  niglit,  and  had  a  sm.sll  meeting,  in  which 
pjefcrence  and  value  I  had  for  him,  together 
1  an  awe  that  was  upon  my  spirit  concerning  his 
it  services  and  experience  as  a  minister,  took 
1  a  place  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  silent  before 
Is'ext  day  we  took  our  leave,  and  he  brought 
)n  our  way  a  little,  heartily  praying  at  parting, 
t  I  might  be  preserved  in  my  place,  and  return 
)  safety. 

James  Wilson  came  with  me  as  far  as  Leeds 

re  we  parted,  and  I  went  through  Nottingham 

e  and  Leicestershire,  visiting  meetings,  wher( 

time  before  I  met  with  great  trials  and  affile 

and  some  were  convinced  :  my  mind  was  now 

vly  engaged  to  see  them  in  my  way.  and  I  had 

d  satisfaction  in  that  visit. 

I  came  to  London  the  latter  end  of  the,Tenth 


month,  1701,  being  by  letters  advised  that  the 
ships  would  sail  very  shortly  ;  but  a  war  breaking 
out  between  England  and  France,  an  c.nbargo  was 
lid  on  all  shipping  for  two  months,  so  that  there 
ras  no  expectation  of  getting  oflF.  I  staid  in  Lon- 
on  about  three  weeks,  vi.siting  all  the  meetings  in 
nd  about  the  city,  which  gave  the  brethren  a 
thorough  taste  of  my  service.  Some  of  my  best 
friends  advised,  that  I  should  not  lay  my  concern 
for  America  before  the  meeting,  until  the  General 
or  Monthly  Meeting  of  Ministers  came  round,  and 
in  that  time  my  service  as  a  minister  would  be  gene- 
rally known.  I  readily  complied  ;  and  when  the 
time  came,  I  went  in  great  fear  to  lay  my  concern 
before  that  meeting,  being  apprehensive  I  should 
not  he  permitted  to  proceed,  lor  want  of  a  suitable 
companion ;  but  as  no  objection  arose,  they  perused 
the  certificates  I  had  from  the  Monthly  and  Quar- 
!y  Meetings,  and  did  well  approve  thereof;  and 
a  minute  was  made,  appointing  some  Friends  to 
prepare  a  certificate  against  the  next  meeting; 
hich  was  accordingly  done,  brought  there,  and 
signed." 

During  the  detention  occasioned  by  the  war,  he 
visited  meetings  in  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  kc, 
and  in  his  way  back  to  London,  met  with  an  inci- 
dent which  he  thus  relates  :  "  Quartering  at  an 
inn  at  Hungerford,  I  fell  in  company  with  a  couple 
of  tradesmen,  who,  when  we  sat  down  to  supper, 
complimented  each  other  about  which  should  crave 
a  blessing.  At  last  they  pulled  oiF  their  hats,  and 
one  of  them  did  it  in  some  sort;  but  my  sitting 
with  my  hat  on  was  such  an  offence,  that  they  be- 
gan to  reprove  me  very  sharply.  I  said  but  little 
for  some  time  until  they  had  spent  their  reproach 
upon  me,  and  then  I  spoke  to  this  effect,  '  That  the 
ppcarance  they  made,  just  before  supper  was 
brought  to  the  table,  was  so  very  void  of  grace  in 
their  hearts,  that  I  could  not  think  it  my  place  to 
pull  off  my  hat  to  their  formal  prayer  :  and  besides, 
as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  their  mouths  and 
over,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  the  same, 
and  I  saw  by  their  conduct  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  true  prayer,  which  is  to  be 
performed  both  with  the  spirit  and  understanding; 
and  if  you  bad  not  wanted  both,  you  could  not  pass 
such  silly  compliments  on  each  other  about  it.'  I 
was  now  very  quiet,  and  they  said  no  more  to  me. 
But  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and  the  reckoning 
paid,  they  left  me  with  free  consent,  for  our  com- 
pany was  un-iuitable." 

In  the  Third  month,  1702,  he  left  England  "  with 
peace  of  mind,"  having  first  addressed  the  follow- 
ing epistle  to  the  meeting  of  ministers  at  Kendal, 
in  Westmoreland,  his  native  county  : 

"  To  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  at  Kendal,  in  West 
ino)  eland. 

'^ My  dearly  beloved.  Brethren  and  Sisters, — In 
that  love  which  in  time  past  we  have  enjoyed  to- 
gether, do  I  heartily  salute  you,  having  in  mind 
some  few  things  to  impart,  as  counsel  and  cautioi 
to  us  all,  including  myself  therein. 

"  We  who  apprehend  ourselves  called  into  thi; 
public  station  of  preaching,  ought  closely  to  wait 
on  our  guide,  to  put  iw  forth  in  the  work.     And 


dear  Friends,  I  sec  great  need  for  us  carefully  to 
mind  our  openings,  and  go  on  as  we  are  led  by  the 
Spirit;  for  if  wo  overrun  our  guide,  we  shall  bo 
confused,  not  knowing  where,  or  how  to  conclude : 
but  if  we  begin  and  go  on  with  the  Spirit,  we  shall 
conclude  so  that  all  who  arc  truly  spiritual  will 
sensibly  feel  that  we  are  right :  then  will  our  mi- 
nistry edify  those  who  hear  it. 

Dear  Friends,  let  us  be  singly  and  in  sincerity 
devoted  to  the  will  of  God,  whether  to  preach  or 
le  silent ;  for  if  we  are  not  sensible  of  such  a  re- 
ignation,  we  may  set  ourselves  at  work,  when  we 
hould  be  quiet,  and  so  bring  an  uneasiness  upon 
our  friends,  and  a  burthen  upon  our.solvcs.  This 
conduct  will  shut  up  Friends'  hearts  against  our 
service  and  ministry.  And  my  dear  Friends,  every 
time  you  appear  in  the  ministry,  when  it  is  over, 
examine  yourselves  narrowly,  whether  you  have 
kept  in  your  places,  and  to  your  guide;  and  con- 
sider, whether  you  have  not  used  superfluous  words, 
that  render  the  matter  disagreeable,  or  such  tones 
or  gestures  as  do  not  become  the  work  we  are 
about,  always  remembering,  that  the  true  minis- 
ters preach  not  themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  that  neither  arts, 
parts,  strength  of  memory,  nor  former  experiences 
will,  without  the  sauctification  of  the  Spirit,  do  for 
us.  Let  us  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  keep  to  the 
living  fountain,  the  spring  of  eternal  life,  opened 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  hearts. 

"  I  also  desire  that  you  would  not  neglect  your 
day's  work,  in  visiting  the  dark  corners  of  the 
counties  about  you  :  but  be  mindful  of  your  service 
therein,  as  the  Lord  shall  make  way  for  it. 

"  The  things  above  written  have  been  on  tiiy 
mind  to  communicate  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  with 
desires  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  with  your  spirits.  Amen.  Hoping 
also,  that  I  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  you,  in  your 
nearest  approaches  to  the  throne  of  grace,  in  yout 
supplications  to  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  ; 
remembering  me  that  I  may  be  preserved  by  sea 
and  in  the  wilderness,  through  the  many  and  va- 
rious exercises  and  baptisms,  that  1  may  be  suffered 
to  undergo  for  the  service'  sake;  and  that  I  may 
be  preserved  in  humility  and  self-denial,  under  the 
power  of  the  cross,  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  a 
minister  can  over  be  clothed  with  ;  that  if  it  please 
Uim  we  should  meet  ag.iiu,  our  joy  may  be  full  in 
the  Holy  Gho.st,  which  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  your 
exercised  friend  and  brother, 

"  Samuel  Bown.as." 

About  the  29th  of  Fifth  month,  he  landed  in  the 
river  Patuxent,  Maryland,  and  proceeded  to  visit 
some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends,  in  that  province. 
George  Keith,  the  apostate,  being  there,  challenged 
him  t^o  a  dispute;  but  after  due  consideration,  Sa- 
muel declined  meeting  him,  and  sent  the  following 
note,  viz: 

''George  Keith, — I  have  received  thine,  and 
think  myself  no  way  obliged  to  take  notice  of  one 
who  hath  been  so  very  mutable  in  bis  pretences  to 
religion  ;  besides,  as  thou  hast  long  since  been  dis- 
owned, after  due  admonition  given  thee  by  our 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  for  thy  quarrel-some 
and  irregular  practices,  thou  art  not  worthy  of  my 
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uoticc,  being  no  more  to  nie  than  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican;  is  the  needful  from 

"  Samuel  Bow.nas." 

Geortre  read  this  to  the  company  that  assembled 
to  hear  him,  and  it  seemed  to  please  them  not  a 
little  at  which  he  was  much  offended,  and  some 
time  after  took  occasion  to  show  his  great  dislike 
to  the  author  of  it.  Samuel  Bownas  passed  into 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  visiting  meetings, 
and  on  Long  Island  met  with  his  opponent,  and 
the  following  circumstances  occurred  : 

"  We  came  to  Long  Island,  and  a  meeting  was 
appointed  for  (1.  K.  to  preach  within  our  hearin 
and  between  the  two  appointments,  there  was 
very  large  gathering.  1  being  young  and  strong, 
my  voice  was  plainly  heard  by  the  people  who  were 
with  Keith,  so  tliat  they  all  left  his  meeting,  and 
came  to  ours,  except  he  that  officiated  as  clerk, 
and  one  William  Bradford,  who  had  been  a  printer 
for  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  but  deserted  the  So- 
ciety, and  we  had  room  enough  for  both  meetings, 
it  being  in  a  very  large  barn.  Keith  and  the  said 
Br;idford  agreed  that  Bradford  should  come  and 
try  if  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  my  doctrine. 
Accordingly  he  came,  and  pulled  out  of  his  pocket 
a  small  book,  with  pen  and  ink,  and  steadfastly 
stared  in  my  face,  to  put  me  out  of  countenance  if 
he  could  ;  but  I  was  above  being  daunted  at  that 
time,  though  at  other  times  very  incident  to  it.  He 
opened  his  book,  and  wrote  about  two  lines  in  it, 
then  shut  it  again,  continuing  his  staring,  to  try, 
as  some  thought,  whether  he  could  not  daunt  me. 
But  it  was  past  his  skill,  for  I  felt  both  inward  and 
outward  strength,  and  Divine  power  to  fill  my 
heart,  and  my  face  was  like  brass  to  all  opposition. 
He  opened  his  book,  wrote  about  two  lines  more, 
and  a  little  after  about  two  more,  in  the  whole 
about  six  lines  on  a  small  octavo  leaf;  and  after  I 
had  done  he  stood  up  and  said,  '  Will  you  stand  by 
these  doctrines  in  public  that  have  been  now  preach- 
ed V  meaning  by  public  dispute.  A  worthy  Priend, 
John  Rodman  by  name,  desired  him  to  be  quiet, 
and  after  meeting  was  ended,  he  should  be  answer- 
ed. Accordingly  the  meeting  concluded,  and  he 
waited  for  his  answer.  To  which  Friend  Hodman 
said,  '  William,  thou  knowest  that  what  our  Friend 
hath  been  concerned  to  speak  about  this  day,  are 
such  points  as  have  been  by  the  press  argued  over 
and  over  ;  and  as  the  controversy  has  been  some 
years  in  the  press,  it  is  therefore  needless  at  this 
time  of  day  to  reduce  it  to  a  verbal  dispute.' 

"But  he  wanted  to  hear  what  I  would  say  to  the 
matter ;  and  I  told  him,  his  questions  being  more 
for  contention  than  edification,  I  therefore  did  not 
think  myself  obliged  to  answer  them;  more  espe- 
cially, since  for  his  contentious  and  disorderly 
walking,  he  had  been  dealt  with  and  advised  in  a 
brotherly  and  christian  spirit  to  repent,  but  his 
persisting  in  the  same,  had  obliged  his  friends  to 
disown  him,  and  for  this  reason,  I  said,  I  have  no 
more  to  say  to  thee  on  that  head.  He  turned  from 
me,  and  in  a  very  angry  manner  said,  '  I  should 
hear  of  it  another  way.'  But  I  called  him  back, 
having  something  to  say  on  another  subject :  which 
was  to  deliver  some  tokens  of  gold  sent  his  wife,  by 
her  sister  from  London.  This  softened  him  some- 
what, he  finding  the  pieces  to  agree  with  the  letter, 
which  I  requested  might  be  opened  before  my 
friends  tliere,  and  brought  him  to  confess,  that  he 
believed  I  was  an  honest  man,  and  he  was  sorry  I 
should  be  under  such  a  delusion,  as  to  be  in  com- 
munion with  that  erroneous  people." 

Keith  and  Bradford  afterwards  prepared  a  de- 
position which  the  latter  signed,  charging  Samuel 
Bownas  with  preaching  against  the  forms  of  the 
Episcopalians  in  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling,  and 
having  drawn  in  a  young  man,  who  was  present  at 


a  little  time,  ,4|ii 
doom,  and  ilp- 
s  mouth  to  lilt- 
ces  have  agrei Iff 


the  meeting,  and  threatened  him  with  the  law  if  great  disappointment  and  shame.  Having  <\r 
he  did  not  aid  them,  they  procured  a  warrant  toj  what  they  thought  fit  in  examining  me,  they  tun 
apprehend  S.  Bownas.  He  gives  the  subjoined:  me  and  my  friends  out  of  the  room,  to  consult  wl 
account  of  its  execution,  viz  :  !  was  to  be  further  done;   and  after  a  "'    ' 

"On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  I  was  at  Flush-  were  all  called  in,  I  to  receive  my 
ing,  in  Long  Island,  it  being  the  Half-yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  very  large,  Keith  being  expected 
there.  When  the  meeting  was  fully  set,  the  high 
sheriff  came  with  a  very  large  company,  who  were 
all  armed :  some  with  guns,  others  pitchforks, 
others  swords,  clubs,  halberts,  &c.,  as  if  they  should 
meet  with  great  opposition  in  taking  a  poor  harm- 
less sheep  out  of  the  flock.  The  sheriff  stepping 
up  into  the  gallery,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told 
me  I  was  his  prisoner.  '  By  what  authority?'  said 
I ;  he  pulled  out  his  warrant,  and  showed  it  me. 
I  told  him  that  warrant  was  to  take  up  Samuel 
Bowne,  and  my  name  was  not  Samuel  Bowne,  but 
that  Friend's  name  is  so,  pointing  at  the  Friend  by 
me.  '  We  know  him,'  said  he,  '  this  is  not  the 
man, but  you  are  the  man  :  pray  then,  what  is  your 
name  V  '  That  is  a  question  w  hich  requires  consi- 
deration, whether  proper  to  answer  or  not,  for  no 
man  is  bound  to  answer  to  his  own  prejudice ;  the 
law  forces  none  to  accuse  himself.'  Thus  we  pro'd 
and  con'd  a  little  time,  and  I  got  up  from  my  seat,| 
and  John  Rodman,  Samuel  Bowne,  and  sundry 
other  Friends,  walked  out  of  the  meeting,  it  not 
being  proper  to  discourse  there  at  that  time  ;  and 
they,  on  conversing  with  the  sheriff,  who  was  a  very 
moderate  man,  easily  prevailed  on  him  to  stay  the 
meeting,  with  all  his  retinue,  and  afterwards  they 
would  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done.  They 
willingly  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  and  came  in,  which  increased  the  throng  very 
much.  The  meeting  was  silent  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  sheriff's  company  queried  of  each  other, 
so  that  I  heard  it.  Why  I  did  not  preach;  others 
concluding  I  should  preach  no  more,  being  now  a 
prisoner;  that  is  enough  to  silence  him,  said  they. 
"  Finding  the  word  like  a  fire,  I  could  no  longer 
contain,  and  standing  up,  I  had  a  very  agreeable 
service,  both  to  myself  and  Friends,  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  the  sheriff  himself,  and  the  com- 
pany also,  spoke  well  of  it.  It  was  the  firt-t  day  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  seventh  of  the  week.  After 
meeting  was  ended,  .several  Friends  went  to  Sanmel 
Bowne's,  to  consult  with  the  sheriff,  and  he  being 
in  a  very  good  humour,  spoke  very  mildly  and 
courteously,  blaming  Keith  and  Bradford,  and  gave 
liberty  that  I  should  stay  with  my  friends  until  the 
Fifth-day  following,  there  being  two  days  of  the 
meeting  yet  to  come,  and  the  funeral  of  a  noted 
Friend  to  be  the  day  after  it  ended.  The  meeting 
increased,  and  the  last  was  the  largest  and  most 
open  :  it  was  supposed  there  might  be  nearly  two 
thousand  people  the  last  day,  but  Keith  did  not 
come  there. 

The  time  for  my  appearing  before  the  justices 
being  come,  several  substantial  Friends  went  with 

and  a  great  crowd  of  other  people  came  to 
hear;  but  for  want  of  the  eonveniency  of  a  large 
hall,  which  they  might  have  had,  but  by  the  cold- 

of  the  season,  as  was  pretended,  the  justices 
would  not  go  there,  they  were  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity, lor  want  of  room,  to  hear  my  examina- 
tion. 

There  were  four  justices,  viz  :  Joseph  Smith, 
Edward  Burrows,  John  Smith  and  Jonathan 
Whitehead.  The  last  was  a  very  moderate  man, 
and  endeavoured  much  to  have  me  set  at  liberty; 
but  they  had  a  priest  with  them,  who  tried  to  put 
the  worst  construction  on  everything  I  said.  They 
had  shut  a  man  up  in  a  closet,  to  take  in  short 
hand  the  examination,  that  they  might  peruse  the 
same  to  their  own  advantage :   but  the  man  was  so 

ik  that  he  lost  his  papers  goiug  home,  to  their 


friends  to  hear   it.     The  clerk, 
court,  said,  'These  honourable  justices  1 
that  you  must  enter  into  two  thousand  pounds  ba  ir.' 
yourself  in  one  thousand,  and  two  of  your  friei 
in  five  hundred  each,  or  else  be  committed  to  ija:. 
common  jail.'     I  answered  I  could  enter  into 
bond  on  that  account.     Here  one  of  the  justii  r 
queried  if  the  sum  was  too  large  t     I  answen  e 
that  was  nothing  to  the  matter,  if  as  small  a  si 
as  three  half-pence  would  do,  I  should  not  do 
it  being  a  matter  of  such  a  nature  as  I  could  by 
means  comply  with.     Then  the  last  justice  offei 
to  be  bound  for  me,  in  what  sum  they  requir<  i;. 
But  not  only  I,  but  all  my  friends  opposed  it  w 
our  might;  giving  them,  as  well  as  him,  the  reas 
for  it. 

"  I  went  with  my  kind  friend,  the  young  justi  ij; 
to  his  house,  and  found  very  good  and  kind  ent  r 
tainuient,  his  wife  being  a  very  religious,  tend 
hearted  Friend,  and  took  great  care  of  me.     N' 
morning  we  met  again,  the  mittimus  was  brouj  ik 
in,"  and  he  was  sent  to  prison.  - 

CTobecLDtmuedO 

For  "  The  Friem 

Different  kinds  of  precious  stones  are  frequen  ^'■ 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  :  there  are  many  pr  *' 
ticularized,  as   occupying   positions  in   the  saci 
garments   of  the  High   Priest   of  the   Jews,  eefi': 
having  engraven  upon  it  a  name  of  one  of 
tribes;   and  John  the  divine  refers  to  thetn,  wlf!' 
describing  the  foundations  of  the  "  holy  city  ;" 
that  we   apprehend   the  following  account  of  i 
most  of  them  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
"  The  Friend." 

PKEriOUS   STONES. 
Though,  irrespective  of  their  rarity,  it  vio}^i 
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sequence  of  the  great  rarity  of  such  stones, 
these  cases  there  is  no  definite  rule.  The 
'-coloured  diamonds  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
t  in  value  to  the  limpid ;  they  are  in  this  coun- 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  a  carat,  accord 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  tint.  Thi 
?hite  diamond  is  from  twenty  to  forty  dollar: 
trat;  the  green  is  little  inferior;  the  blue  is 
emed  only  for  its  rarity,  this  coloured  diamond 
ig  seldom  of  any  beauty.  The  last  two  varie- 
arc  seldom  met  with  in  this  country ;  only  ex- 
enced  persons  can  distinguish  them  from  other 
Black  diamonds  are  much  esteemed  for 
r  rarity,  and  as  showing  the  identity  of  the 
mond  with  carbon.  They  range  here  from  five 
wenty-five  dollars  a  carat.  These,  with  other 
nonds  of  a  smoky  appearance,  and  unfit  for 
;lry,  arc  used  to  cut  glass,  also  for  drills,  and 
various  other  purposes.  They  are  called  bort, 
are  always  uncut. 

ho  aluminous  stones  comprise  those  of  pure 
nina,  or  when  that  mineral  is  in  excess.     Sap- 
•es  of  all  kinds,  rubies,  topazes,  chrysoberyls, 
[uoises,  and   tourmalines,  come  under  this  de- 
ation.     With  the  exception   of   the   turquois, 
are  the   hardest  of  all  substances   after  the 
Hond.     The   sapphire   is   the    hardest   of  the 
nous  stones  ;  it  is   pure  alumina,  as  the  dia- 
d  is  pure  carbon.     When  absolutely  pure,  it  is 
beautiful  blue  colour ;  when  coloured  by  minute 
ntities  of  other  substances,  it  is  called  the  orien- 
uby,  topaz,  emerald,  or  amethyst,  as  its  colour 
d,  yellow,  green,  or  violet.     When  hair  brown 
called   adamantine  spar.     The  terms  oriental 
■  or  topaz  are  appropriate  ;   the  ordinary  gems 
hese  names  being  alumina  in  excess,  instead  of 
alumina.     The  terms   oriental  emerald  and 
thyst  are  rather  more  questionable  ;  the  com- 
emerald    and   amethyst  being  silicious.     A 
phire  of  a  fine  deep  blue  colour  brings  here 
ut  fifteen  dollars  the  carat.     The  value  of  the 
ntal  ruby  increases  with  its  weight  in  a  more 
d  ratio   than  the  diamond  ;  it  and  a  diamond 
the  first  water   are   of  equal  value,  when  both 
of  the  weight  of  85  carats.     An  oriental  ruby 
six  carats  is  worth  five  thousand  dollars.    Above 
weight  of  twenty  carats,  the  oriental  ruby  is 
led  the  carbuncle.     This  is  the  most  precious  of 
known  substances.     Gems  of  this  size  are  ex- 
ely  rare.     The  oriental   emerald,   topaz,  and 
ethyst,  are  all  more  valuable  than  other  stones 
the  same  name.     An  oriental  emerald  of  first 
llity  is  extremely  valuable,  being  worth  thirty- 
dollars    a   carat;    those   of   inferior   quality 
iging  from   that  to  three   dollars  and   a  half. 
8  oriental  topaz  and  amethyst  are  not  so  valua- 
as  the  other  varieties  of  sapphire,  though  much 
re  valuable  than  other  stones  of  the  same  name, 
e  oriental  topaz  is  worth   four  dollars  a  carat, 
e  chrysoberyl,  next  to  the   different  species  of 
i»phires,  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  substances, 
toonsists  of  four  parts  alumina  and  one  glucina, 
cured  by  oxydes  of  iron  and  titanium.     It  is  a 
lowish  green,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  stone, 
wed   in    certain    directions,    is    an   undulating, 
lish,  opalescent  play  of  light  which  is  very  beau- 
il,  and  forms  one  of  its  chief  attractions  to  the 
seller.     Crystals  fit  for  jewelry  are  exceedingly 
•6  and  highly  valued.     When  polished,  they  are  '• 
netimes  mistaken  for  yellow  diamonds.     Next! 
hardness  to  tiie  chrysoberyl  is  the  common  ruby,  i 
contains,  in  twenty  parts,  fourteen  parts  alumina,  | 
B  magnesia,  the  rest  protoxyde  of  iron,  silica,  and  I 
romic  acid.     The  scarlet  or  bright  red  are  called  ! 
nelle  rubies,  and  rose-red  crystals,  balas  rubies.} 
spinelle  or  balas  ruby  of  first  quality  is  valued 
half  the  price  of  a  good  diamond  of  the  samel 


weight.  A  ruby  of  good  quality  may  be  purchased 
in  this  country  for  four  or  five  dollars  a  carat. 
The  topaz  is  about  as  hard  as  the  ruby,  but  is 
scarcely  regarded  as  a  gem.  It  contains  six  parts 
silica,  one  alumina,  and  one  fluorine.  Stones  of 
jone  carat  may  be  obtained  for  forty  cents;  a  stone 
double  the  size  for  double  the  price,  and  so  on 
The  white  and  rosered  are  the  mo>t  esteemed. 
An  immense  diamond,  weighing  one  pound,  was 
discovered  in  Brazil  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  placed 
among  the  crown  jewels  of  Portugal.  This  price 
less  gera  was  variously  estimated  at  from  four 
hundred  millions  to  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Though  jealously  kept,  some  experienced 
persons  who  got  a  view  of  it,  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  white  topaz,  of  the  intrinsic  value  still  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars.  Next  in  hardness  is  the 
tourmaline,  which  is  a  gem  of  the  same  colour  and 
lustre  as  the  ruby,  and  usually  of  a  larger  size. 
This  is  a  beautiful  stone.  The  tourmaline  con- 
tains, in  ten  parts,  alumina  and  silica,  four  each  ; 
the  remainder  is  potash,  boraeic  acid,  lithia,  and 
peroxyde  of  manganese,  in  the  proportions  of  one, 
three,  two,  and  four,  respectively.  A  stone  mea- 
suring one  half  by  one-third  of  an  inch  is  worth 
at  least  twenty  dollars ;  the  yellow  varieties  are 
often  sold  for  topazes.  The  turquois  is  much  softer 
than  any  of  the  above,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  opal,  is  softer  than  any  precious  stone ;  it  is 
found  only  in  Persia,  where  the  finer  specimens 
are  retained.  The  turquois  contains,  in  ten  parts, 
alumina  four,  phosphoric  acid  three,  water  two, 
and  the  rest  oxyde  of  copper  and  iron,  the  former 

excess.  This  stone  is  so  perfectly  imitated  as 
scarcely  to  be  detected  except  by  chemical  tests, 
the  imitations  being  softer  than  the  genuine  ;  it  is 
seldom  larger  than  a  pea  ;  a  stone  the  size  of  a 
pepper-corn  being  worth  fifty  cents. 

The  silicious  stones  are  the  emerald,  the  garnet, 
the  hyacinth,  the  opal,  and  the  amethyst.  The 
emerald  contains  about  four  parts  silica  to  one  glu- 
cina, and  one  alumina.  Next  to  the  tourmaline 
it  is  the  hardest  of  all  substances.  A  stone  weigh- 
one  iiundred  carats  is  worth  about  the  same 
number  of  dollars.  Next  in  hardness  is  the  hya- 
cinth, which,  though  we  have  so  classed  it,  is  not 
in  reality  a  silicious  stone,  containing,  as  it  does, 
zirconia  in  excess.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  in 
weight,  of  zirconia,  and  one  of  silex.  The  hya- 
nth  is  not  a  stone  of  much  value.  The  hyacinth 
of  commerce  is  often  confounded  with  annamon 
stone,  a  variety  of  garnet.  Next  to  this  comes  the 
garnet,  which,  in  twenty  parts,  contains  about  eight 
of  silica,  seven  oxyde  of  iron,  one  oxyde  of  man- 
ganese, and  four  alumina.  Garnet  is  a  dark  red 
or  violet  colour ;  the  latter  is  most  esteemed.  Gar- 
nets of  Peru  are  the  most  highly  valued.  An  oc- 
tagonal stone  of  this  kind,  of  first  quality,  two- 
thirds  by  half  an  inch,  has  sold  for  seven  hundred 
dollars.  In  consequence  of  its  depth  of  colour,  it 
is  cut  quite  thin.  Violet  stones  of  good  quality, 
h  square,  are  sold  by  lapidaries,  in  this  city, 
for  sis  dollars  or  even  more.  Garnets  of  the  first 
quality  are  very  rare.  Garnet  powder  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  emery  or  sapphire  powder  ; 
topaz  powder  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
amethyst  is  next  in  order,  and  is  a  stone  of  a  pur- 
plish or  dark  bluish  violet  colour.  It  comes  chiefly 
from  Brazil ;  one  the  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg  is 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars.  The  amethyst 
is  pure  quartz,  coloured  with  oxyde  of  manganese. 
The  last  remaining  precious  stone  is  called  the 
opal.  It  contains,  in  ten  parts,  nine  parts  sihx, 
and  one  part  water.  It  is  the  softest  of  all  pre- 
cious stones.  It  is  a  milky  white  colour,  with  a 
rich  play  of  grcuu  and  red  colours,  radiating  from 
the  interior ;  this  opalescence  makes  it  a  gem  of 


rare  beauty,  and  it  is  highly  valued.  Great  pre- 
cautions must  be  used  in  setting  it,  as  it  is  a  very 
brittle  stone. 

This  concludes  our  role  of  precious  stones. 
With  the  exception  of  the  turquois  and  opal,  their 
value  generally  follows  the  scale  of  their  hard- 
ness. The  diamond  may  bo  considered  the  most 
valuable  of  any,  and  the  hyacinth  the  least.  There 
has  been  of  late  years  a  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  precious  stones  in  this  country,  and  the 
prices  are  continually  rising.  American  travellers 
abroad  are  already  noted  for  their  lavish  expendi- 
tures in  articles  of  this  kind,  rivalling  and  even 
surpassing  the  European  nobility  in  their  extrava- 
gance. Humboldt,  who  first  indicated  to  the  Ilus- 
sian  government,  the  existence  of  precious  stones 
in  the  Ural  mountains — a  prediction  since  abun- 
dantly verified — predicted,  with  equal  confidence, 
the  existence  of  the  same  in  our  Appalachian  chain, 
for  the  same  geological  reasons.  We  have  great 
confidence  in  this  prediction,  but  the  region  in  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  explored,  so  as  to  determine 
its  accuracy.  —  Practiail  Mucldnisf,. 

For  "Tlio  Friend." 

Selectimis  from  an  Epistle  to  Friends,  Concertiing 
tlt£  Present  and  Succeeding  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  174.) 

2d.  A  second  fruit  that  was  brought  forth  from 
this  good  root,  was  unity  and  love  one  towards 
another  ;  which,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  is  pre- 
ciously preserved  in  and  among  many  to  this 
very  day ;  who  are  so  sensible  of  the  divers 
operations  of  Truth  in  them,  to  be  all  by  one 
spirit.  They  are  still  kept  of  one  heart  and 
mind,  given  up  freely  to  serve  the  Lord  in  single- 
ness of  heart  in  their  generation  ;  and  are  in  this 
good  work  as  strengtheners  and  encouragers  of 
one  another.  But  notwithstanding,  the  enemy 
hath  been  exceedingly  busy,  to  lay  waste  and  de- 
stroy this  blessed  effect  also,  and  that  under  divers 
pretences,  which  the  Lord  still  discovered  by  his 
own  light  and  Spirit  in  his  people,  who  have  singly 
waited  upon  him.  Many  have  been  his  wiles ; 
sometimes  fitting  and  preparing  vessels  to  rise  up 
in  the  fleshly  and  sensual  wisdom,  and  to  traduce, 
and  brino-  in  corrupt  and  evil  doctrines,  to  try  who 
were  not  sound  in  the  faith,  that  they  may  draw 
them  aside  into  a  heat  and  zeal  for  something 
which  had  not  its  root  in  the  Truth,  and  which 
they  that  abode  in  the  Truth,  could  not  own,  but 
judge  and  condemn  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Which,  when  such  saw,  they  took  thereat  occasion 
of  striving  to  propagate  and  promote  that  which 
they  saw  withstood.  Having  lost  subjection  to 
the  spirit  of  Truth  in  themselves,  which  would 
have  kept  them  in  unity  in  the  body,  and  having 
also  lost  and  laid  by  their  subjection  to  them  that 
were  over  them  in  the  Lord,  they  then  grew  stub- 
born and  wilful,  and  proceeded  in  more  zeal  for 
that  which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Truth,  than 
ever  they  did  for  the*  Truth  itself.  These  some- 
times have  prevailed,  to  the  subverting  whole 
households,  and  have  turned  several  from  the  faith, 
and  simplicity  that  is  in  the  gospel,  who,  as  well 
as  those  that  subverted  them,  have  lost  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints,  and  the  savour  of  life,  either  in 
themselves  or  others.  Then  the  enemy  persuaded 
them,  all  are  dead  to  the  life  but  themselves;  and 

they  grow  to  have  a  tickling  joy  in  what  they 
do  and  say,  in  obedience  to  that  perverse  and  sin- 
gular private  spirit,  and  so  grow  up  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities,  aiid  are  unruly,  and  dare  l;o  speak 
against  heaven,  and  th?^m,  thati  dwell  a,nd  iijhabiti 
in  it, — whom  Gcd  makes  to,  shine  as  stars  in  the 
firm,a,aicot  of  his  power.  But  alas  !  for  them,  my 
SQul  pities  (;hem^  wh.en  I  see  hoy?  they  spoft  them- 
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selves  with  their  own  deeeivings  ;  but  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  among  his  people,  which  bath  and 
doth  make  them  ami  their  f^pirit  manifest,  and  their 
fruits  also  have  made  them  manifest. 

Another  way  that  the  eueiuy  seeks  to  break  the 
unity,  and  dissolve  the  bond  of  amity,  is  by  sowing 
a  seed  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  iu  the  hearts  of 
such  in  whom  he  can  get  entrance  ;  that  so  they 
may  cease  from  the  true  and  unfeigned  love,  and 
that  upon  a  pretended  reason,  because  of  this  or 
that  which  is  supposed  or  imagined,  in  the  evil 
parts  in  themselves  against  others ;  giving  heed  to 
evil  thoughts  or  surmises,  which  break  forth  many 
times  in  whisperings  and  tale-bearing.  And  though 
the  things  supposed  to  be  evil,  were  really  so,  yet 
this  is  not  to  be  allowed  or  given  way  to  among 
you,  but  to  use  plainness,  one  towards  another,  and 
single-heartedness  ;  and  to  shut  out  the  evil  one  in 
this  his  subtle  appearance  also. 

Uh  1  dear  Friends,  remember  how  the  Lord 
hatli  dealt  with  you,  and  deal  you  so  one  by  an- 
other. He  hath  not  sought  occasions  against  you, 
but  hath  long  borne  and  suffered,  and  exercised 
much  patience  and  tenderness  towards  you  ;  yet 
plainly  reproving  the  evil  in  you,  and  not  treasur 
iug  it  up  against  you.  Uh !  Friends,  be  like 
minded  one  towards  another,  that  the  enemy  of 
your  peace  and  concord  may  be  defeated,  and  y 
preserved  entire  to  one  head,  even  to  Christ  Jesus; 
that  ye  may  be  one,  and  the  name  of  tlie  Lord 
may  be  one  among  you  ;  and  that  which  tends  to 
making  cold  your  love,  may  be  judged  in  all ;  and 
so  brotherly  love  will  continue  with  you  to  the  end 

Another  way  which  the  enemy  works,  to  scatter 
and  to  bring  from  this  unity,  is,  by  leading  some 
who  have  believed,  into  some  sin  and  iniquity, 
which  the  body,  that  are  in  the  Truth,  are  con 
strained  to  appear  in  judgment  against  for  the 
Truth's  sake ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  party 
so  sinning,  being  above  the  witness  iu  themselves, 
which  would  bring  them  to  own  the  judgment  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  his  church,  they  exalt  thi 
selves  above  the  judgment,  and  seek  to  gain  to 
them  such  whom  they  can  enter  by  their  word; 
and  complaints,  to  take  part  with  them  against  the 
judgment  and  those  that  passed  it.  JSuch  were 
those  whose  words  did  eat,  the  apostle  said,  as  a 
canker,  of  whom  the  believers  in  those  days  were 
to  be  aware ;  for  commonly  such  as  have  gone  fr 
the  power  that  should  have  kept  them  clean  and 
upright,  will  also  turn  against  the  power  in  thos 
that  abide  in  it,  especially  if  they  be  drawn  forth 
to  reprove  and  rebuke  them.  But  let  all  such 
know  that  is  not  the  way  to  be  renewed  ;  and 
all  that  take  part  with  any  that  work  iniquity, 
know,  that  they  do  but  defile  their  own  soul 
thereby,  and  rend  themselves  from  that  body  which 
they  cannot  prosper  out  of. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  beware  of  joining  with 
that  in  yourselves  or  in  others,  which  the  power 
goeth  against,  let  the  pretences  be  what  they  will 
be.  For  that  which  doth  evil,  will  always  be  apt 
to  sow  evil  complainings  of  others;  and  such  as 
are  in  the  unsatisfied  murmuring  against  judgment 
passed  upon  them,  are  nmch  to  be  feared  ;  for  they 
thereby  render  themselves  to  be  the  more  guilty, 
and  yet  the  further  from  repentance.  But,  dear 
Friends,  watch  in  that  whicb  gives  you  a  living 
feeling  of  the  living  body,  which  is  the  church, 
that  in  all  things  you  may  demean  yourselves  as 
true  members  of  it,  serving  one  another  in  love, 
and  submitting  yourselves  one  unto  another  for 
the  Lord's  sake;  that  in  all  plainness  and  single- 
ness, as  beconieth  tlie  Truth,  you  may  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  which  the  enemy  of  Truth  and 
])eucc  doth  envy.  So  shall  ye  continue  to  strengthen 
one  another's  hands  in  every  good  work ;  and  this 


shall  tend  to  the  weakening  of  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  who  seek  to  divide  you,  that  they  might 
rule  over  you.  Many  other  designs  doth  the  wicked 
one  try,  daily  to  break  and  divide,  more  than  can 
now  be  named,  or  here  inserted  ;  but  they  are  all 
out  of  the  light,  and  if  you  be  in  it,  you  will  see 
them,  and  that  will  preserve  you ;  for  it  is  one, 
and  did  make  us  one,  and  will  keep  us  to  be  of 
one  heart  and  mind  to  the  end,  if  we  abide  in  it. 

3d.  The  third  good  effect  which  Truth  did 
work  in  the  beginning  in  them  who  did  truly 
eceive  it,  was  zeal  and  faithfulness  to  God,  in 
bearing  testimony  to  what  was  manifest,  though 
through  great  sufferings,  in  which,  as  Friends 
abide  in  the  root,  they  do  daily  increase  in 
power,    to    fulfil    the    same     testimony ;     for    the 

rcy  of  the  Lord  doth  engage  them,  and  his 
answer  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  their  trials,  doth 
rm  and  encourage  them,  and  they  hold  out  to  the 
ud.  For  such,  the  Lord  hath  always  made  a 
cay,  better  than  they  could  have  made  for  them- 
elves.  Yet  the  enemy  hath  in  this  matter  alsc 
been  very  busy,  and  hath  prevailed  with  some  un- 
der divers  con-ideratious  or  rather  consultation: 
which  he  hath  propounded  unto  them.  But,  U 
Friends,  be  ye  all  watchful,  and  take  heed  lest  any 
of  the  testimonies  of  Truth  be  laid  waste;  lor 
that  which  leads  to  be  weary  of  bearing  witness 
to  the  Truth,  and  to  lay  it  wa-te,  the  same  will 
lay  thee  waste,  and  bring  thee  into  such  a  state 
as  thou  wilt  want  the  Truth  to  bear  witness  for 
thee ;  and  though  it  Be  hard  for  flesh  and  blood 
which  hath  no  kingdom  but  here,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  unreasonable  men,  yet  it  is  a  more  fear 
ful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

Therefore,  let  all  lukewarm  ones,  who  are  nel 
ther  hot  nor  cold,  be  awakened,  and  all  that  have 
gone  backwards,  be  warned  to  return  to  their  first 
love  ;  else  the  Lord  will  come  against  them,  and 
the  day  hastens,  that  will  divide  such  their  portion 
among  hypocrites,  except  they  repent. 

But  to  touch  at  some  of  the  reasons  or  argu- 
ments, which  he  that  abode  not  in  the  Truth  him- 
self, useth  to  draw  others  into  this  kind  of  trea- 
cherous backsliding.  He  appears  to  some  to 
persuade  them,  that  their  former  testimony  was 
borne  more  from  an  imitation  of  others,  than  from 
a  work  of  the  power  of  God  iu  themselves  ;  and 
that  now,  they  not  finding  the  thing  required  of 


do,  ii 
are  |: 
seal 
le  eii;,. 


Another  temptation  that  the  enemy  presentei  {(i 
that  though  thou   art  convinced  what  to  do, 
what   thou   shouldest   deny,  yet  the  trials 
hard  and  so  many,  and  persecutors  wax  worse 
worse,  so  that  thou  shalt  not  hold  out  to  th 
Where  he  can  get  entrance  with  this  bait,  he  p: 
sently  causeth  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  and  doal  J 
ing  to  arise,  which  takes  away  even  the  streng  it 
which  the  Lord  did  give  ;  and  so  feebleness  d( 
enter  the  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  bondage  leads  tl 
to  fear  again.     And  then  comes  the  di-pute  int 
heart,  whether  thou  shalt  stand  with  the  powerfe-' 
God  in   the  obedience,  or  whether  thou  shalt  i 
under  that  power  tliat  ariseth  against  God,  and! 
truth  and  people  'i     And  in  this  combat  thou  a 
a  subtle  enemy,  using  many  devices  to  betray  th 
and  a  part   iu  thyself,  not   yet  mortified,  thai 
ready  to  say,  pity  thyself,  pity  thy  wife,  pity  t 
children,  and  pity  thy  relations ;  which,  it  may 
sometimes,  are  all  as  so  many  instruments  of  Sal 
to  seduce  thee  and  lead  thee  into  darkness,  tl 
thou  mayest  not  see  so  great  necessity  in  thy  ba 
ing  up  thy  testimony,  nor  so  great  a  danger  inji  ( 
contrary,  as  indeed  there  is. 

(To  be  continued-J 

What  it  takes  to  carry  on  War. — On  this  pc 
we  have  from  the  war  department  of  France  so 
curiously  instructive  documents  touching  the  ( 
mean  war.  The  whole  force  sent  by  France  to 
Black  Sea,  was  309,368  soldiers  and  41,£ 
horses!  Of  the  former,  70,000  were  killed 
died  in  the  hospitals,  or  were  otherwise  missi 
while  93,000  were  wounded  and  survived, 
the  horses,  only  9,000  returned  to  France.  1 
great  guns  were  644,  besides  603  furnished  by 
navy.  The  light  artillery  for  field  service  furnisl 
500  guns  more,  and  in  all  there  were  4,800  wl 
vehicles  for  cannon  sent  from  France.  The  miss 
of  death,  too,  were  fearfully  vast  ;  2,000,000 
shells  and  cannon-balls,  10,000,000  pounds 
gunpowder,  and  66,000,000  ball  cartridges 
hundred  batteries  and  fifty  miles  of  trench  \i 
constructed,  besides  ten  miles  of  defensive  woi 
and  five  miles  of  subterranean  galleries  in 
solid  rock. 

The  food  sent  from  France,  besides  items 
smaller  quantities,  was  30,000,000  pounds  of 
cuit ;  96,000,000  pounds  of  flour,  equal  to  4i 
000  barrels ;  7,000,000  pounds  of  preserved  bi 


them,  they  may  leave  off  their  testimonies,  or  may 

do  such  things  as  they  have  denied  formerly  :   this j  14,000,000    of   salt    beef   and    lard;    8,000, 

snare  the  enemy  makes  use  of  in  these  days.     But  I  pounds  of  rice;   4,500,000  pounds  of  coffee 


mark,  who  it  is  that  he  hath  caught  with  it ;  none 
but  such  who  sometimes  were  low  in  tbeir  minds, 
and  dare  not  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  in  them- 
selves, nor  otbers,  but  for  the  Truth's  sake,  could 
give  up  all  things  rather  than  their  testimony;  but 
iu  time  growing  careless  and  loose  in  waiting,  [they] 
lost  that  subject  state,  and  grew  high  and  exalted 
in  their  minds,  above  the  cross  that  should  have 
crucified  the  betraying  wisdom  ;  and  so  having 
lost  the  true  exercise  of  the  power,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  excellency  and  worth  of  the  Truth,  they 
knew  not  the  requirings  of  the  Lord.  The  earthly 
mind  got  up,  that  placed  a  greater  esteem  upon 
earthly  things,  than  upon  things  that  are  eternal ; 
and  so  things  that  once  thou  offeredst  up  to  God, 
thou  takest  again  into  thine  own  hand,  and  so 
robbost  the  Lord,  and  growest  careful  about  out- 
ward things,  as  other  Gentiles  are.  And  to  cover 
thy  shame  therein,  the  enemy  then  tempts  thee  to 
belie  the  power  that  once  wrought  iu  thy  heart, 
and  made  thee  afraid  to  act  against  the  light,  or 
to  deny  the  testimony  for  God  in  such  things  as 
were  manifest,  and  then  sayest,  thou  didst  it  by 
imitation  ;  but  thou  shalt  know  thy  covering  is  too 
narrow,  in  the  day  that  hasteth  upon  thee. 


000,000  pounds  of  sugar  ;  10,000  head  live  cat 
2,500,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  nearly  1,000, 
pounds  ChoUet's  preserved  vegetables,  were  am 
the  larger  items  of  supplies.  The  horse  feed, 
was  immense  :  170,000,000  pounds,  equal  to 
000  tons  of  hay;  180,000,000  pounds,  (90, 
tons)  of  oats  and  barley ;  20,000  tons  coal,  cl 
coal  and  coke.  There  were  150  ovens  to  I 
bread,  and  140  presses  to  press  hay. 

The  clothing  was  another  branch  of  large  i 
ply,  comprising  garments  in  such  hundred: 
thousands  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  euume 
them  :  but,  as  some  clue  to  the  matter,  the  n 
ber  ranged  from  250,000  to  350,000  of  ( 
article  of  clothing.  For  the  piercing  cold  of 
Crimea,  there  were  15,000  paletots,  250,000  sh 
skin  gaiters,  and  tents  for  250,000  men. 
harness  and  farriery  departments  present  an 
mense  quantity  of  supplies;  among  them  ' 
80,000  horse-shoes,  and  6,000,000  horse- 
na.ls. 

For  hospital  arrangements,  they  sent  27 
bedsteads  for  invalids,  as  many  mattresses 
coverlets.  There  was  the  material  for  ambula 
for  24,000  sick  men,  and  600  cases  of  instrum 
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700,000  pounds,  (350  tons)  of  lint,  bandages, 
I  dressings  of  various  kinds.     Tiicn  for  the  sick 
ere  tho  most  liberal  supplies  for  their  sus- 
ince,  such  as  concentrated  milk,  essence  of  boul- 

granulated  gluten,  etc. 
L'hero  were,  also,  vast  maritime  preparations  for 
vejiug  the  army  and  its  supplies  over  the  sea. 
pong  the  vessels  employed  between  France  and 

Crimea,  were  40,000  tons  of  American  ship- 
;,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  and  largest 
iper  vessels,  as  well  as  some  steamers  of  the 
lerican  mercantile  marine,  and  for  whose  ser- 
es a  liberal  compensation  was  made.     Taking 

totality  of  all  the  voyages  made  by  all  the 
D,  horses,  and  materials,  there  were  conveyed 
the  French  government,  during  the  two  and  a 
f  years  of  the  war,  550,000  men,  50,000 
•ses,  and  720,000  tons  of  materials. — Advocate 
Ftuce. 


THE  CUAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

is  is  tlic  ship  of  pearl,  wliich,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unsliadowed  main, — 
Tlie  veuturous  bark  that  flings 
the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
gulplis  enehanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
tiere  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their 


His  offering  did  justice  secure  ; 

All  suflicient  is  He  to  alone ; 
By  Ilim  clad  in  holiness,  blood-washed  and  pu 

With  nothing  therein  of  our  owu  ; 
All  the  past  being  freely  forgiven  in  love, 
We  are  heirs  with  the  saints  and  the  scruwhs  i 


For   "  The  Fr 


Of  Mi 


more  unfurl ; 


webs  of  living  gauze  i 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  c 

And  every  chambered 
lere  its  dim  dreaming  life 
the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  s 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  u 


s  wont  to  dwell. 


•  afle 


'  beheld  the  silent  toil 


Tha 


ad  hi; 


prea 
Still,  as  ihe  spira 
left  the  past  year's  d 
Die  with  soft  step  its  shining  ai 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
retched  in  his  last-found  home 


g  for  the  new, 

f  archway  through, 


nd  knew  the  old  no 


lanks  for  the  heavenlv  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn  I 
ora  thy  dead  lips. a  clearer  note  is  born 
lan  ever  Triton  blew  fron^  wreathed  horn  ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
irou^li  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that 
sings  :— 

lild  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  I 

ch  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
lut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
laving  thine  out-growu  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 


For  "The  Friend." 
JUTII    AND   RIGHTEOUSNESS   MEET  IN   JESUS. 

Psalm  XXXV.  8,  13. 
Truth  and  mercy  in  Jesus  have  met, 

The  cross  did  their  union  prove; 
Sviect  peace  and  pure  righteousness  kisses  have  set. 

On  Ihe  lips  of  each  other  in  love; 
Since  Uod  can  be  just,  whilst  he  justifies  those 
On  whom  the  Redeemer  free  pardon  bestows. 

Yea,  Truth  springeth  out  of  the  earth, 

And  Itighteousnoss  looks  down  from  heaven  ; 

Through  Jesus  all  goodness  is  brought  to  the  birth. 
And  the  increase  to  Him  shall  be  given ; 

Before  Ilim  shall  Righteousness  ever  proceed, 

And  his  Spirit  in  paths  of  salvation  shall  lead. 

We  trust  not  in  works  of  the  law, 

But  seek  for  the  Spirit's  increase; 
Jn  luve,  the  dear  Saviour  we  follow  with  awe. 

And  own  Him,  the  Prince  of  our  Peace, 
Whose  death  did  free  mercy  and  pardon  obtain; 
Whose  inward  baptism  still  cleanseth  from  stajol 


BiOGUAPillCAl   S.KETCUES 

and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ELLEN  EVANS. 

(Coutinued  from  pago  1C4.) 

Ellen  still  continued  her  correspondence  with 
Samuel  Fothergill.  The  following  letter  froiu  him 
was  no  doubt  consolatory  to  her  often  tried  mind, 
cast  down  under  an  apprehension  of  great  religious 
declension  amongst  many  of  her  fellow-professors. 

"  Warrington,  Second  mo.  Gth,  1701. 
"  I  am  much  indebted  to  thee  for  tokens  of  thy 
remembrance  of  me,  which  I  have  lately  received; 
there  is  room  for  renewed  encouragement  to  seek 
after  that  Hand,  which  maketh  fruitful  in  old  age, 
even  covers  with  verdure  and  plenty  all  the  trees 
of  the  Lord's  house,  according  to  their  degrees  of 
growth.  I  am  thankful  to  cultivate  my  acquaint 
ance  with  these  signal  instances  of  the  mercy  and 
power  of  Him,  who  is  the  preserver  of  his  people, 
These  have  known  him  throughout  all  their  day, 
from  their  beginning  to  advanced  years.  They 
commemorate  his  kindness  in  youth,  his  strength 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  his  tender  regard  when 
the  shadows  of  the  evening  approach.  1  observe 
with  pleasure  thy  happy  experience  of  his  regard. 
May  it  be  thy  covering  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  and  may  the  everlasting  arms 
be  open  to  receive  thee  when  thy  race  here  is  ac- 
complished !  I  have  strong  hopes  that  the  ties  of 
nature,  the  example  of  honourable  parents,  their 
solicitude,  the  weight  of  filial  duty,  the  evidence 
of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  religion,  and  the 
importance  of  Divine  favour,  will  combine  to  excite 
thy  children,  for  whose  welfare  I  am  anxious,  to 
renew  their  diligence  and  care  to  walk  in  that  path, 
which  all  the  generations  of  the  righteous  have 
trod,  in  their  way  to  glory  and  peace.  jS'ot  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  nor  the  fallacious  pro- 
mises of  its  favours  are  able  to  direct  to  this  path. 
The  wayfaring  man,  who  is  on  his  pilgrimage,  i 
kness,  besetments,  and  poverty,  shall  not  err  i 
his  seeking,  though  he  may  be  accounted  simpli 
It  is  better  to  be  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  than  wis 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ! 

I  aiu,  through  mercy,  preserved  thus  far,  th: 
winter,  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health,  mostly 
bout  home,  and  seldom  idle.  Peace  is  my  reward 
and  that  is  better  than  all  the  world.  Dear  Joseph 
White*  spent  last  week  with  us.  He  is  well,  and 
his  Master  is  eminently  with  him.    His  bow  abid 

strength,  and  his  hands  are  strong.     The  state 
of  the  church  requires  close  labour,  and  in  that  is 
reward  of  the  faithful,  as  when  they  pour  wa- 
ter out  of  their  buckets.     Farewell,  dear  friend ; 
I  love  to  hear  from  thee. 

'•  Samuel  Fotuergill." 
Ellen  Evans  was  now  drawing  towards  the  close 
of  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  green  in  old  age ;  sus- 
tained by  the  assurance  of  the  love  of  her  dear 
Redeemer,  and  therefore  happy  eveu  though  at 
times  still  baptized  for  the  nominal  members  ot 
religious  society,  who  were  dead  as  to  the  living 
virtue  of  Truth.  Her  memorial  says,  "  The  early 
state  of  religion,  in  this  province,  was  a  grateful 
subject  of  conversation  to  her,  ii 

*  In  England,  on 'a  religious  visit. 


her  day;  but  upon  turning  her  eye  to  the  present 
time,  she  would  say,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *  Oh !  what 
is  become  of  the  morning  dew  and  celestial  rain, 
that  used  to  fall  and  rest  upon  our  assemblies.' 
For  herself  she  often  prayed  that  she  might  possess 
a  lively  relish  of  truth  to  the  last,  and  retain  the 
greenness  of  youth  in  old  age,  which  God  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  favour  her  with. 

"  Her  last  illness  began  about  a  year  before  her 
decease,  and  in  the  forepart  thereof  she  felt  a  low- 
ness  and  depression  of  mind,  that  caused  her  to 
cry,  '  Tell  me,  Oh  !  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth, 
where  thou  feedest,  where  thou  makest  thy  flocks 
to  rest  at  noon.'  But  after  some  time  this  cloud 
was  removed,  and  she  was  enabled  to  say,  '  He 
brought  me  to  the  banqueting  house,  and  his  ban- 
ner over  me  was  love.' 

"  Thus,  by  remembering  her  Creator  in  the  days 
of  her  youth,  and  a  steady  perseverance  therein, 
she  was  enabled  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors  with  a 
serene  countenance,  and  resigned  her  breath,  with- 
out a  sigh  or  groan,  the  20th  day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1765;  being,  we  trust,  admitted  to  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born, 
which  are  written  iu  heaven." 


the  eveuini;  of 


SAMUEL    LARUE. 

Samuel  Large  was  born,  probably,  in  New 
England,  about  the  year  1688.  His  parents  ap- 
pear to  have  instructed  him  in  the  way  of  Truth, 
and  being  himself  mercifully  favoured  with  the 
visitations  of  Divine  grace,  even  in  very  early 
childhood,  he  became  religiously  inclined,  and 
knew  something  of  the  regenerating,  heart-cleans- 
ing power  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
tire.  In  after-life,  in  alluding  to  these  his  early 
days  of  awakening,  he  expressed  his  belief,  that 
there  were  seasons  even  then,  in  which  he  could 
have  declared  "  to  others  of  the  goodness  and 
merciful  dealings  of  God  to  his  soul."  As  he  grew 
older,  for  want  of  closely  abiding  with  that  Divine 
grace  which  had  in  measure  redeemed  him  from 
evil,  and  of  giving  diligent  hoed  to  that  Divine 
light,  which  bears  witness  in  the  soul  against  every- 
thing corrupt,  and  which  leads  those  who  faithfully 
follow  it,  into  nearer  and  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  blessed.  Saviour,  he  lost  the  good  estate  he  had, 
through  mercy,  attained  to.  He  no  longer  enjoyed 
the  "  sweet  and  heavenly  communion  which  he 
had  been  made  a  sharer  of, '  because  his  heart  had 
gone  out  after  vanity,  and  was  taking  delight  in  the 
lollies  of  the  world.  We  know  not  that  he  ever  was 
guilty  of  gross  sins,  but  his  heart  was  too  much 
alienated  from  God,  and  for  a  considerable  period, 
he  ceased  to  give  diligence,  or  to  labour  earnestly 
to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.  Thus  he  pre- 
pared sorrow  for  his  owu  soul,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  many  a  thorn  to  wound  him  in  after  life. 

But  the  God  of  all  mercy,  who  willeth  not  the 
death  or  permanent  estrangement  of  any  wanderer 
from  the  fold  of  peace,  gave  him  as  he  grew  to  matu- 
rity, another  powerful  visitation  of  love,  to  restore 
his  poor  soul.  To  this  merciful  visitation,  he  was 
enabled,  through  grace,  to  give  up  fully  and  freely. 
He  took  up  the  cross,  came  under  the  government 
of  the  dear  Son  of  God,  witnessed  the  work  of  re- 
generation carried  on  in  his  soul,  and  after  a  time 
of  proving,  and  of  fiery  baptism,  he  was  enabled  to 
rejoice  in  God,  his  Saviour,  and  to  witness  the 
effect  of  righteou-iiiess  to  be  peace,  to  the  resigned 
and  purified  believer  in  Christ  Jesus.  After  this, 
a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  came  upon  hiin, 
and  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  He  entered  ou  this  awful  work, 
about  the  thirtieth  ye.irof  his  age.  His  testimony, 
says  his  memorial,  "  was  living  and  powerful,  and 
tended  to  the  refreshing  and  waterini'  the  Lord's 
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heritage  and  people."  "  He  was  often  concerned 
where  his  lot  was  cast,  to  invite  and  persuade  peo- 
ple to  seek  the  Lord  for  themselves,  that  they  might 
know  the  work  of  regeneration  wrought  and  com 
pitted  in,  and  for  themselves.  He  freely  gave 
up  to  spend  both  time  and  substance  on  Truth's 
account,  when  called  thereto.  He  visited  severa 
provinces  on  this  continent,  and  some,  divers  times 
over.  He  was  very  diligent  in  attending  meetings 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  also  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings,  when  in  health.  He  was  a  gene- 
rous, kind  friend,  ready  to  do  good  to  all,  espe- 
cially to  the  household  of  faith.  He  was  very  ready 
in  assisting  the  servants  and  messengers  of  Christ, 
when  travelling  [in  his  service.]  He  brought  up 
his  children  in  the  principles  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, and-  in  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel.  Ho 
was  a  great  encourager  of  his  family  and  others 
in  attending  meetings,  that  they  might  discharge 
the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  Maker.''  When 
old  and  infirm,  various  trials  were  meted  out  to  him, 
yet  his  memorial  sets  forth  the  belief  of  his  friends, 
that  with  respect  to  his  inward  condition,  he  was, 
through  Divine  mercy,  raised  above  and  carried 
through  them  all.  With  this  evidence  of  Divine 
support  being  granted  him,  he  "  died  in  peace  with 
(Jod,  and  in  good  will  to  all  mankind."  The  me- 
morial adds,  he  "  is  entered  into  rest,  and  reaps  the 
reward  of  the  faithful,  where  trouble  and  exercise 
are  at  an  end.  He  had  a  sight  of  his  end  approach- 
ing, and  gave  orders  that  his  burial  should  be  plain 
and  moderate.  Some  of  the  last  words  he  uttered 
were  to  his  wife,  a  few  hours  before  he  expired. 
'  All  is  done  that  is  needful.  Now  I  must  leave 
thee.' " 

He  was  a  member  of  Kingwood  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  died  Sixth  month  9th,  1765. 


Weather  Statistics. — The  following  weather 
statistics  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  annexed  table  shows 
the  highest,  lowest  and  mean  temperatures  of  each 
month  of  1859  : — 


Jan., 
Feb., 


Ib.z.34 
»        36.9 
48.3 
i        50.8 
)        63.8 


July, 

I  Sept., 
Oct., 


March,        68 
April,  76 

May,  86 

Juue,  94       42        69.1  |  Dec.,'  71       10        32.8 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  54.2, 
which  is  one  degree  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  preceding  thirty-five  years.  The  warmest  day 
of  the  year  was  the  13th  of  July,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  which  was  86  degrees  ;  the  coldest 
was  the  10th  of  January,  the  mean  of  which  was 
2  degrees. 

Mean,  highest  and  lowest  temperature  of  each 
month  for  35  years:  — 


Jan., 

31} 

37 

22 1 

Julv, 

Feb., 

32| 

42 

23 

A,,^., 

March, 

41.f 

48} 

30} 

Sept., 

April, 

b4i 

56J 

454 

Oct., 

63| 

72 

58 

Nov., 

June, 

1\l 

77 

65 

Dec, 

>!      7nj 


60 


47 


44         51 J        38.1 
34J       43}       25" 

The   temperature   of  the   seasons   as  deduced 
from  observations  for  35  years,  is  as  follows :  — 
AVintcr,  33  degrees.  I       Summer,       73.;  degrees. 

Spring,  51J      "         |       Autumn,       54J 

Amount  of  rain  for  each  month  of  1859  : — 


January 

6.675  inches. 

July,                 4.071  i 

iM^bruary, 

3.661       " 

August,           4.736 

Jlarch, 

6.985       " 

September,      7.681 

April, 

5.610       " 

October,           3  132 

May, 

2.2.">U       " 

November,       3.820 

U.U13       '• 

Ueccmber.       3.400 

Whole  amount  for  the 

year,  58,12  inches. 

This  is  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  ever  known 
to  have  fallen  at  Philadelphia  in  a  year;  the  least 
quantity  was  in  1825,  29i  inches.  The  average 
for  22  years  is  44i  inches. 

Amount  of  rain  for  each  year  from  1838  to 
1859,  inclusive  : — 


1838 

45.29 

1839 

43.73 

1840 

47.40 

1841 

55.50 

1842 

48.53 

1843 

46.91 

1844 

40.17 

1845 

40.00 

1846 

44.38 

The  greatest  amount  that  fell  in  any  month  of 
these  years,  was  11.80  inches  in  July,  1842,  and 
the  least  was  in  September,  1846,  I  of  an  inch. — 
Led^ier. 


Selecteil  foi-  "  Tho  Friend." 

Extracts  front  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 

our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 

'  Second  month,  1835. — Thy  letter  to   us  was 

duly  received,  and  while  we  are  glad  to  have  thee 

tarry  longer  among  thy  friends  in   this  land,  we 

ire  troubled  to  hear  the  news  from  France  ;  may 

t  result  favourably  even  yet,  that  thy  voyage  may 
be  prosperous  and  safe.     Thy  concern  about  the 

Heed  and  Lawrie  School'*  has  not  failed  to  ex- 
cite my  interest ;  every  account  I  see  published, 
which  has  given  any  promise  of  good  in  a  religious 
or  literary  sense  to  that  benighted  people  has  been 
grateful ;  it  is  a  good  work,  and  my  impression  is, 

t  will  be  blest. 

"  Now  I  come  to  a  part  of  thy  letter  which 
ought  to  be  answered  for  thy  satisfaction  and  in- 
formation, yet  my  ability  is  not  much  for  opening 
and  explaining  these  things,  being  given  to  believe 
from  the  first  opening  of  my  understanding  in  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  Society,  that 
y  business  was   more   to   endeavour  to  example 

ell  in  these  things,  than  to  say  much  about  them. , 
Thou  says,   'I   really  feel  sorry  that  the  young {F'^p^;  greater  is  He  that  is  in  thee,  than 
women  amongst  Friends  do  not  do  a  little  for  them"  j'*  '°  ^j*^  world." 

while  those  of  other  societies  are  trying  to  do  so    ,    '  f  desire,  dear ,  that  thou  shouldst  n: 

much;'  and  says,  'There  is  a  Society  organized  "^y  st'^PP'ogs-   "ot   tl^'nk   thyself  at  liberty  to 

lere   by  a   number   of   ladies,   whom   I   considerr'^en    and  where   thou  pleasest,  and   after  w' 

mong   the   excellent    of  the  earth.'     The  words  ''^o"  P'^^sest.     I  believe  the  time  is  not  far 

really  sorry'  induced  the  de.-ire  that  some  expla-  f^°^  w'\«°  ^l^ou  must  'stretch  forth  thy  hand 
nation  should  be  given,  believing  truly,  they  were 
words    of    course,    but    sincerely    felt. 


God,  who,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
Son,  manifested  in  the  secret  of  the  heart  in 
silence  of  all  flesh,  not  only  instructs  how  to  v 
ship  the  Father,  but  how  to  pray,  and  wha 
pray  for  : — these  blessed  results  are  found  by  tl: 
who  live  up  to  their  profession  (understand  i 
would  it  were  the  case  with  all,  under  the  na 
Silent  introversion  of  mind  is  much  inculcai 
believing  great  safety  is  in  it, — out  of  it  we 
liable  to  err.  The  associations  of  others  are 
unfrequently  opened  by  vocal  prayer;  this  ag 
would  stumble  one  of  us,  not  being  prepared 
the  above  reason  will  show,  to  join  rightly  i 
prayer  previously  concerted,  and  by  not  yield 
to  so  solemn  a  call,  it  would  be  an  offence  to  th 
with  whom  they  might  be  associated.  For  th 
nd  many  other  reasons  we  have  mostly  declii 
uniting  our  efforts  with  others.  Is  it  not  to 
admitted  that,  as  each  pursue  the  path  of  knc 
duty,  all  will  finally  be  justified." 

"  Patience  abode  in  fortifies  the  mind,  so  tha 
can  bear  almost  anything,  but  when  it  is  not  abi 
in,  trouble  weakens  the  mind,  and  it  can  bar 
bear  anything.  I  find  myself  often  closely  be 
and  it  is  true  enough,  the  enemy  who  we  h 
spoken  of,  is  unwearied. 

"Do  not  let  any  cross  occurrences  or  inad^ 
tenoy  rob  thee  of  self-possession  and  ability 
look  honestly  at  a  moment's  notice  into  thy  c 
condition  ;  by  so  doing  we  keep  our  spiritual 
counts  straight,  and  can  availingly  commune  v 
our  own  hearts  and  be  still  ;  this  may  be  dc 
even  when  those  around  us  are  differently  enga, 
I  covet  thy  preservation  more  than  great  ric 
Have  patience,  '  the  everlasting  patience,'  ■ 
tempers  that  are  trying;  remember  their  Heave 
Father  is  bearing  and  forbearing  to  them  and 

"  '  Hold  fast  that  thou  has  received,  let  no  r 
take  thy  crown.'  New  exercises  may  be  th 
and  closer  provings  than  heretofore  ;  but  we  she 
remember  He  who  appoints  and  permits  is  all  v 
and  rich  in  mercy,     (rive  not  out,  neither  ; 


not   mere    words   oi    course 

Whilst  we  believe  and  are  even  assured  there 

ncere  and  pious  people  in  other  religious  Societies, 
who,  in  '  their'  way,  not  only  worship  acceptably, 
but  who.se  labours  for  the  good  of  souls  have  been 

reatly  blessed,  and  who,  in  the  end,  will  receive. 

je  answer  of  '  well  done,'  &c.,  we  believe  also 
that  such  amongst  Friends,  who  live  consistently 
with  their  profession,  find  themselves  called  upon 
to  hear  peculiar  testimonies,  such   as  plainness  of 

peech,  plainness  of  behaviour  and    apparel,  call- 

ng  persons  by  their  proper  names,  avoiding  the 
honour  of  the  hat,  itc.      These  peculiarities  are  in 

ho  cross  to  the  unrogenerated  nature,  wc  must 
naturally  know  ;  hence  a  temptation  would  be 
presented  to  our  junior  members  and  those  not 
firmly  established,  to  shun  the  cross  thereby,  bring 
weakness  over  themselves,  a  shade  on  their  pro- 
fession, and  cause  the  Truth,  as  professed  by  us, 
to  be  evilly  spoken  of: — for  these  reasons  Friends 
do  not  encourage  their  members  to  unite  with 
n  their  different  associations  for  benevolent 
and  useful  purposes  ;  and  further  in  religious  as- 
mblies,  the  rightly  exercised  wait  reverently  upon 

*A  school  for  the  heathen  children  in  northern  India. 


et  another  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  t 
wouldst  not.'  We  are  not  our  own  ;  we  are  bor 
with  a  price  ;  time  is  short,  and  it  stands  n 
hand,  that  we  be  found  in  our  places,  mindlDg 
own  business. 

"  Let  us,  and  do  thou  eye  the  Truth  in  all 
movements ;  it  will  distinguish  between  thing 
thing,  and  light  will  shine  on  thy  path  ;  whe 
if  nothing  governs  but  u-iU  or  a  desire  to  serve 
seeming  friends,  we  shall  be  left  in  darkness  a 
what  is  right.' 

"  Thou  wilt  receive  my  care  as  I  mean  it 
thy  help   and   comfort  I  trust ;   and  do  not,  i 

,  forget  meetings,  and  it  may  in  due  i 

be  blessed  to  thee,  as  I  believe,  every  sincere 
ing  will  be  blessed  sooner  or  later." 

"  Oh,  I  desire  we  may  be  so  humble,  as  to 
ness  the  blessing  of  preservation  ;  '  it  is  the 
ble   the  Lord  teaches   of  bis  ways,  and  the 
he  guides  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judgmer' 

"Fourth  mo.  IQth,  1835.— Attended  the  Stl( 
Yearly  Meeting  yesterday.  After  the  represc 
tives'  names  were  called,  who  were  generally  K 
sent,  our  dear  Friend,  Sarah  Eiulen,  opcue  ;i 
an  interesting  manner  her  prospect  of  visitingli 
meetings  of  Friends  constituting  Great  Britain  b 
Ireland.     After  calm  and  solid  deliberation  ti 
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did  not  open  to  resign  her  to  that  service  at 
time,  thougb  an  aclinowledgment  was  made  by 
irs  worthy  Friends  of  their  unity  with  her 
ein,  and  a  belief  of  it  having  a  right  0rigiu. 
subject  was  handled  very  tenderly  and  feelingly, 
she  retained  with  her  concern  in  the  bosom  of 
church,  which  to  uie  was  very  consoling  and 
hing.  I  have  but  little  doubt  she  feels  it  so, 
that  sweet  peace  is  her  attendant.  A  minute 
made  accordingly.  At  our  afternoon  sitting. 
Friend  Stephen  Grelette  returned  iiis  certificate 
ited  hira  from  this  meeting  in  1831,  and  gave 
etty  lengthy  account  of  his  travels  and  exer- 
5,  and  what  opening  he  found  in  very  many 
ies,  and  among  very  many  of  the  principal 
;on3  in  different  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and 

I  with  crowned  heads,  to  open  and  explain  the 
it  truths  of  the  gospel ;  to  distribute  books,  and 
iver  questions  relative  to  our  principles  and  tes- 
)nies  as  a  people.  In  some  parts  he  was  greatly 
mraged  to  iind  the  good  work  on  the  way  in 
hearts  of  many,  and   he   had  many  meetings ; 

was  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  viz.,  Prussia, 
ony,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
rt  of  France  bordering  on  the  Ilhine, 
in  ;  from  Spain  into  France  again. 

The  history  of  his  travels  in  Spain  was  remark- 

for  the  interposition  of  best  help  in  opening 

hearts  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  receive  him 

he  way  of  his  coming,  who  issued  a  proclama- 

that  he  and  his  companion  should  pass  un- 
ested  in  their  dominions.  It  is  a  Catholic 
itry,  a   dark  land,  and   never  visited  in  this 

before.  The  public  proclamation  in  the  news- 
ars  occasioned  great  inquiry,  who  this  people 
ht  be,  what  the  Society  was,  and  its  principles.'' 

h^l)  a  Frog  PuUs  off  his  Pants. — A  writer  in 
North  Carolina  Farmer  tells  us  the  following  : 
About  the  middle  of  July.  I  found  a  toad  on 

II  of  melons,  and  not  wanting  him  to  leave, 
\  around  him.  He  appeared  sluggish  and  not 
ined  to  move.  Presently,  I  observed  him  press- 
his  elbows  against  his  sides,  and  rubbing  down- 
d.  He  appeared  so  singular,  that  I  watched 
;ee  what  he  was  up  to.     After  a  few  smart 

his  skin  began  to  burst  open  straight  along 
back.  Now,  said  I,  old  fellow,  you  have  done 
but  he  appeared  to  be  unconcerned,  and  kept 

ubbing  until  he  had  worked  down  all  his  skin 
folds   on   his  sides   and  hips ;   then,  grasping 

hind  leg  with  his  hands,  he  hauled  off  one  leg 
lis  pants  the  same  as  any  body  would,  then 
)ped  the  other  leg  the  same  way.  He  then 
his  cast-off  cuticle  forward,  between  his  fore- 

into  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  it ;  then,  by 

]g  and  lowering  his  head,  swallowing  as  his 
i  came  down,  he  stripped  off  the  skin  under- 
;h  until  it  came  to  his  fore-legr^,  and  then  grasp- 
one  of  these  with  the  opposite  hand,  by  con- 
rable  pulling  stripped  off  the  skin ;  changing 
ds,  he  stripped  the  other,  and  by  a  slight  mo- 

of  the  head  he  drew  it  from  the  throat,  and 
Uowed  the  whole.  The  operation  seemed  to  be 
igreeable  one,  and  occupied  but  a  short  time." 

eace  of  conscience  is  a  brazen  wall  against  the 
ice  of  men,  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  fiery 

s  of  Satan. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH 


he  excitement  pervading  our  country  upon  the 
cot  of  slavery,  is  producing  mo^t  disastrous  ef- 


fects upon  the  free  blacks  resident  in  the  slave 
States.  The  prejudices  existing  against  the  race 
have  not  been  any  more  marked  iu  the  Southern 
than  in  the  Northern  or  free  States;  and,  indeed, 
I  in  the  former,  iu  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
few  whites  who  are  willing  to  engage  iu  mechani- 
cal occupations,  the  coloured  residents  have  had 
the  opportunity  for  almost  monopolizing  various 
employments,  which  they  are  hardly  allowed  to  fol- 
low iu  the  free  States,  where  they  would  come  iu 
contact  and  competition  with  white  men,  and  of 
this  the  free  blacks  in  the  South  have  availed  them- 
selves. But  the  increased  fears  of  insurrection, 
and  the  great  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  every- 
thing they  imagine  inimical  to  their  cherished  insti- 
tution, are  stimulating  the  slaveholders  to  make 
use  of  the  power  they  hold  iu  their  hands,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  free  blacks  from  their  homes 
and  possessions,  by  legislative  enactment.  There 
are  about  two  humlred  and  sixty  thousand  of  these 
poor  people  in  the  slave  States  ;  and  if  the  example 
set  by  some  of  those  States  shall  be  followed  by  all 
the  others,  no  language  can  adequately  set  forth 
the  sorrow  and  sulieriug  that  must  be  indicted  upon 
them. 

Arkansas  is  already  carrying  into  effect  the  law 
enacted  by  its  last  legislature,  expelling  all  "free 
negroes"  from  the  State,  and  authorizing  the  sale, 
as  slaves,  of  all  those  who  may  be  found  within  its 
jurisdiction  after  a  specified  time.  Louisiana  has 
ordered  all  "  free  negroes"  who  are  within  that 
State,  in  contravention  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
migration of  such  persons,  to  leave  it,  or  else  to  go 
into  slavery  ;  giving  thein  the  poor  privilege  of 
choosing  their  masters.  The  legislatures  of  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri  passed  acts  of  the  same 
character,  but,  we  believe,  they  failed  to  become 
laws,  by  the  veto  of  the  respective  governors  of  those 
States,  thus  giving  the  poor  victims  further  time  to 
prepare  for  the  doom  they  may  expect,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  people  awaken  to  some  sense  of  the  cruel 
injustice  it  is  proposed  to  perpetrate,  and  forbid  it 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  Propositions  for 
similar  legislative  enactments  have  been  brought 
forward  in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  Geor- 
gia aims  at  obtaining  the  same  results  by  a  differ- 
ent enactment.  There  a  law  is  now  in  force  which 
provides  that  "free  aegrocs"  strolling  or  wandering 
about,  or  leading  an  idle  or  immoral  life,  may  be 
indicted  as  vagrants,  and,  if  convicted,  be  sold  into 
slavery  for  a  given  time,  not  exceeding  two  years 
for  the  first  offence,  but  for  the  second  offence,  into 
perpetual  bondage.  Where  the  testimony  of  a 
coloured  man  is  not  admitted,  and  the  judge  and 
jury  consider  slavery  a  blessing  conferred  upon  the 
blacks,  it  is  not  probable  it  will  often  bo  withheld 
from  those  brought  before  them. 

These  are  most  affecting  evidences  of  national 
demoralization,  and  of  the  fearful  strides  making 
by  that  spirit  which  is  seeking,  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting tyranny  and  unmitigated  cruelty,  to  wrest 
from  this  unoffending  class  of  our  fellow-country- 
men, not  only  the  small  remnant  of  social  and  poli- 
tical privileges  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  but 
to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  live  and  toil  upon 
their  native  soil,  unless  iu  slavery  to  their  oppres- 
sors. Well  may  Judge  Catron,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when 
speaking  in  reference  to  one  of  the  above-mention- 
ed laws,  say  :  "  In  what  nook  or  corner  of  the 
State  are  the  principles  of  humanity  so  deplorably 
deficient,  that  a  inajority  of  the  white  inhabitants 
would  commit  an  outrage,  not  committed  in  a 
christiau  country  of  which  history  gives  any  ac- 
eouut  ?  Ill  what  country  is  it,  this  side  of  Africa, 
that  the  majority  have  enslaved  the  minority,  sold 


the  weak  to  the  strong,  and  applied  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  educate  the  children  of  the  stron"er 
side,  as  this  bill  proposes.  It  is  au  open  assertion 
that  "  might  makes  right."  It  is  re-opcuing  the 
African  slave-trade,  in  fact.  In  that  trade  the 
strong  capture  the  weak  and  sell  them,  and  so  it 
will  be  here  if  this  policy  is  carried  out." 

It  is  deplorable  to  find  that  many  of  the  West- 
ern Free  States  are  not  much  more  tolerant  of  the 
presence  of  the  free  negroes,  than  are  the  Slave 
States;  some  of  them  having  prohibited  them  from 
settling  within  their  borders,  while  others,  which 
tolerate  their  presence,  deprive  them  of  most  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Oregon  and  Minnesota 
prohibit  their  entrance  upon  their  soil ;  Kansas 
provides  for  the  same  exclusion  ;  Illinois  and  In- 
diana prohibit  any  more  from  taking  up  their  resi-. 
deuce  within  their  limits.  Ohio  requires  all  of  this 
class  settling  within  her  jurisdiction  to  give  bonds, 
and  prohibits  their  ever  exercising  the  elective 
franchise.  Even  in  our  own  State,  petitions  have 
been  circulated  for  tignatures,  praying  the  legisla- 
ture to  prevent,  by  legal  enactment,  negroes  from 
other  States  taking  up  their  abode  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  requires  not  many  words  to  set  forth  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  of  these  proceedings.  The  right 
of  our  coloured  brethren  to  claim  this  country  as 
their  home,  with  all  the  immunities  attached  to 
nativity,  is,  at  least,  as  clear  and  strong  as  that  of 
the  whites.  The  ancestors  of  the  latter  voluntarily 
sought  its  newly  discovered  shores  to  escape  the 
oppression  of  the  old  country,  or  to  increase  their 
wealth  and  power,  but  the  former  were  dragged 
from  their  native  land,  not  only  against  their  will, 
but  under  the  most  dreadful  sufferings,  and  forced 
by  the  lash  to  labour  unrewarded,  and  uncared  for, 
in  order  to  increase  the  material  comfort  and  gain 
of  their  masters.  These  free  blacks  whom  we  are 
expelling  from  the  homes  they  have  obtained  by  their 
toil  and  thrift,  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
stolen  and  forced  into  slavery,  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, never  been  slaves,  and  most  of  them  have 
some  white  blood  in  their  veins,  infused  in  the  dif- 
ferent generations  that  have  passed  away  since  their 
forefathers  were  brought  here.  If  we,  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  planted  the  colonies  in  America, 
can  justly  claim  this  as  our  country  and  our  home, 
surely  the  similar  claim  of  our  coloured  brethren 
is  equally  strong  and  inalienable.  The  fact  of  the 
ancestors  of  one  having  come  from  Europe  while 
those  of  the  other  came  from  Africa,  can  in  no  wise 
invalidate  or  weaken  that  claim. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  these 
poor  people,  now  numbering  over  five  hundred 
thousand,  if  the  course  of  expulsion  now  inaugurated 
and  urged  on,  shall  be  carried  out  by  all  the  States  ? 
If  politicians  in  one  part  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  popular  support,  pander  to  the 
vulgar  prejudices  of  the  people,  by  thrusting  the 
"  free  negroes"  out  of  the  State,  or  reducing  them 
to  slavery,  will  not  the  same  class  in  other  States, 
actuated  by  no  better  motives,  pass  laws  to  prevent 
the  exiles  from  finding  a  home  within  their  limits? 
and  whore  shall  the  helpless,  down  trodden,  perse- 
cuted race  find  a  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  ? 
They  cannot  transport  themselves  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  cruel  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  arbiters, 
who  uublu;hingly  claim  that  might  gives  the  right 
to  banish  or  enslave  them.  It  is  proposed  to  send 
them  to  Liberia,  and  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  the 
plan  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  provided  it 
was  voluntarily  entered  into  by  them.  But  if  we, 
by  robbing  them  of  their  homes  and  means  of 
subsistence  here,  place  them  iu  such  a  position 
that  the  power  of  choice  to  stay  or  to  go,  is  de- 
stroyed, the    mere    offering   them   the    means   of 
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escape  from  our  oppression,  will  in  no  wise  lessen 
our  guilt. 

Under  the  pressure  of  sadness  and  apprehension, 
with  which  these  national  crimes  clothe  the  mind 
and  depress  the  spirit,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance that  our  ever  merciful  Creator,  from  whom 
they  and  we  derive  life  and  being,  and  without 
whose  notice  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground, 
is  mindful  of  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  the  poor- 
est of  his  rational  creatures,  and  listens  with  a  gra- 
cious ear  to  the  sighs  and  petitions  of  his  oppressed 
children,  however  they  may  be  despised  by  their 
fellow-men.  Among  the  thousands  who  are  being 
thus  threatened  and  persecuted,  doubtless  there  are 
very  many  who  are  Flis,  not  only  by  creation,  but  by 
adoption,  and  we  may  cherish  the  belief  that  He 
will  yet  restrain  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor  to- 
wards them,  and,  by  his  almighty  providence,  open 
a  way  for  their  relief.  It  is  our  duty  to  lay  these 
things  seriously  to  heart,  to  cherish  a  tender  sympa- 
thy tor  these,  our  suffering  brethren,  and  though 
we  may  not  see  a  way  actively  to  promote  their 
good,  or  plead  their  cause,  to  seek  a  qualification 
to  ask  the  intervention  of  divine  power  and  wisdom 
for  their  relief. 


1st  ult. 


SUJDIARY  OF  EVENTS, 

EnROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the 

The  negotiations  for  the  Congress  of  European  Powers 
for  the  settlement i^o/  the  Itulian  ditnculties  have  been 
resumed. 

In  iinticipfition  of  the  meeting  of  Parliarnent  on  the 
24th  ult.,  Lord  Palmerston  had  issued  the  usual  circu- 
lar to  his  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  request- 
ing their  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  as 
business  of  gre.it  importance  is  at  once  to  be  brought 
forward.  It  is  stated  in  the  London  journals,  that  the 
Ministerial  reform  measure  is  ready  for  Parliament,  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Great  Ship 
Company,  the  resignation  of  the  directors  was  received, 
and  a  committee  of  investigation  appointed.  It  was  re- 
Bolved  that  no  new  directors  should  be  elected  until  after 
the  presentation  of  the  committee's  report. 

Cases  of  great  cruelty  to  seamen  on  board  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  are  noticed  in  the  English  papers.  The 
London  Times  has  a  strong  editorial  on  the  subject,  in 
which  it  siiys:  "These  crimes,  for  which  the  American 
merchant  service  has  become  justly  infamous,  demand 
the  serious  attention  of  a  civilized  people." 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active  at  previous 
rates.  Breadstuffs  dull  and  declining.  The  Manches- 
ter advices  were  favourable.  The  London  money  mar- 
ket was  active,  and  the  rate  of  discount  had  advanced. 
A  further  advance  to  3J  per  cent,  was  probable.  Con- 
sols, 04f  a  90J-. 

The  French  Cabinet  has  formally  resumed  negotia- 
tions to  bring  about  the  proposed  Congress,  and  has  by 
telegraph  informed  the  Nortlicru  Courts  of  the  design  of 
the  Emperor. 

Napoleon  hag  addressed  a  most  important  free-trade 
manifesto  to  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  duties  on  wool  aud  cottou,  and  to 
reduce  those  on  sugar  and  coffee.  The  new  commercial 
treaty  with  England  embraces,  on  the  side  of  France, 
the  suppression  of  prohiliitions,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  coal  and  iron.  On  the  part  of  England,  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  wines,  spirits,  articles  de  Paris, 
and  silk. 

The  Pope  has  replied  to  Napoleon,  positively  refusing 
to  cede  his  rebellious  proviuues. 

It  is  believed  that  the  current  events   will  lead 
war  helwecu  Sardinia  and  Naples. 

The  King  of  .S;iidinia  has  accepted  the  resignation  of 
his  Ministry,  and  has  charged  Count  Cavour  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  Cabinet. 

Le  Norcl  says,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  about  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the   Pope,  but  the  London  Times 
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Marches.     A  sharp 
Macerata. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  increased  inlimacy  between 
Austria  and  Russia  has  in  view  the  subjugation  of  Hun- 
gary.    The   governments   were  rapidly  growing   more 


intimate.  Letters  from  Vienna  fully  confirm  the  asser- 
tion, that  Austria  has  abandoned  all  idea  of  renewing 
the  war  in  Italy.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  will  make  a  protest  on  account  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  ViUafranca  agreement  relative  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  which  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  the  European  courts,  as  well  as  to  Paris. 

Great  numbers  of  Circassians  were  leaving  their  na- 
tive land,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  Rus- 
sian conquerors.  About  18,000  of  these  unhappy  exiles 
had  arrived  at  Constantinople. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  protracted  struggle 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  terminated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  who,  on  the 
final  ballot,  was  chosen  Speaker  by  the  following  vote ; 
Whole  number  of  voles   ....     233 
Necessary  to  a  choice  ...  117 

Pennington 117 

M'Cleruand,  of  Illinois         ...  85 

Scattering 31 

Pennington  received  the  vote  of  Davis,  of  .Maryland,  a 
slaveholder,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been 
elected.  Jobu  W.  Forney,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
Clerk  of  the  House  ou  the  first  ballot.  On  the  6th  inst., 
the  House  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $4,29ti,000  to  the 
Post-olfice  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenues,  aud  defraying  the  e.xpenses 
of  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  SLvth  month  30th, 
1850. 

Hanking. — The  total  banking  capital  of  the  United 
States  is  stated  to  be  §408,051,244,  of  which  the  State 
of  New  York  has  $110,997,000.  The  bank  note  circu- 
lation is  stated  at  §151,976,516;  specie  on  hand,  §88,- 
977,096;  amount  due  to  depositors,  §264,437,068. 

Foreign  Trade. — The  following  statement  in  round 
numbers,  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nations,  for  1859,  is 
otficial.  Great  Britain — imports,  §125,000,000  ;  exports, 
.5175,000,000.  France — imports,  §44,000,000  ;  exports, 
§44,000,000.  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  China, 
Venezuela  and  Granada — imports,  §95,000,000  ;  exports, 
§35,000,000.  Other  countries — imports,  §76,000,000  ; 
exports,  §102,000,000. 

The  Disunion  Movement.— Ihe  resolutions  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  South  Carolina  proposing  a  Disunion  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  the  Southern  States,  were  not 
favourably  received  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 
The  leading  men  of  both  parties  denounced  them  as  a 
proposition  for  national  treason.  There  was  quite  a 
strong  vote  on  a  motion  to  lay  them  on  the  table  with- 
out reading;  and  they  would  have  been  so  disposed  of 
but  for  the  plea  of  respect  due  a  sovereign  State. 

Maine. — The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State  of 
Maine  to  make  the  decennial  valuation  of  all  property 
owned  within  her  limits,  have  just  rendered  their  report 
for  1860.  Their  valuation  is  §166,000,000— §06,000,- 
000  more  than  in  1850.  The  number  of  taxable  resi- 
dents is  129,031— a  gain  of  23,020  since  1850.  The  en- 
tire population  is  estimated  at  677,000. 

California. — The  wheat  crop  of  this  State  the  last  sea- 
son exceeded  5,000,000  bushels.  Agricultural  live  stock 
of  all  kinds  is  said  to  be  rapidly  multiplying.  As  a 
fruit  growing  region,  the  State  has  no  equal. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  470.  Eight  persons 
were  burned  to  death  by  the  conllagration  of  a  building, 
into  which  a  number  of  poor  families  were  crowded,  and 
five  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  in  a 
factory. 

riiiladclphia. — Mortality  last  week,  185.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  First  month  was  33  degrees,  about  a 
degree  and  a  quarter  above  the  average  of  the  preceding 
thirty-five  years.  The  highest  of  the  thermometer  was 
57°,  and  the  lowest  4°.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted 
snow  was  3}  inches.  The  funded  debt  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  now  amounts  to  §21,010,486. 

rcnnsi/inania  Railroad. — The  receijits  of  the  road  for 
the  last  year  were  §5,362,355;  the  expenses  were  §3,- 
130,738;  net  earnings  §2,231,617.  The  entire  number 
of  passengers  transported  during  the  year,  was  1,459,110, 
and  the  miles  travelled  amounted  to  54,839,001,  or  an 
average  of  37^  miles  per  passenger.  Not  a  single  life 
was  lost  of  the  immense  number  of  passengers  carried. 

South  Carolina. — The  Governor  has  pardoned  Francis 
Mitchel,  porter  of  the  steamer  Macon,  who  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung  for  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  slave.  The 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Enterprise  states,  that  at  a  sale  o: 
negroes  last  week,  one  of  them,  George,  a  likely  fellow 
said  to  be  a  good  joiner  and  carpenter,  brought  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  §3500.  He  was  purchased  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Boyce.     Boyce  was  afterwards  offered  §4000  for  him. 

llc.ipcct  to  the  Memory  of  a  Slave. — The  funeral  o 
Annistead  Walker,  a  coloured  preacher  of  Fredericks 
burg,  Va.,  on  the '22d  ult.,  was  attended  by  over  1000 
slaves  and  400  white  persons.  The  deceased  was  a  slav 
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who  had  gained  the  respect  of  all  classes  by  his  chr 
tian  demeanor  and  virtuous  walk  through  life. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Wm.  Foulk,  agt.,  0.,  for  R.  Millhoo; 
§2,  vol.  32  ;  from  Edwin  Lippincott,  0.,  §7,  to  27,  v 
35  ;  from  Jos.  Cowgill,  0.,  for  Isaac  CowgiU,  §2,  to  : 
vol.  32,  for  Abm.  Cowgill,  lo.,  §3,  to  27,  vol.  32.         jLj 

NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  A> 
tion  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeii 
appointed  to  meet  at  the  usual  place.  Arch  street 
ing-house,  on  Second-day,   the   13th   instan 
o'clock,   p.  M.     The  presence   of  the 
Friends  generally,  will  be  agreeable, 
courage  the  good  work  of  distributin 
tures.  Theophilus  E.  Beesley 

Philad.,  Second  mo.  6th,  1860. 

WANTED. 
By  an  experienced  Teacher,  a  situation  for  a  Sel 
Seminary,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Friends,  where 
advanced  English  studies  are  desired  to  be  taught. 
Address,  E.  M.  Huntixgto.n', 

First  mo.  24th,  1860.  Tuckertou,  N.  J 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL, 
A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institi 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  C' 
cord.    Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,   Wilmington,  Del.  ;  J, 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philat 
Twelftk  mo.,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESS.iSSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carry 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indiaus. 
Application  maj-  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Cc 
THO.MAS  WisTAR,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Twelfth  str 
the  25th  of  First  month,  1860,  John  E.  Balderstos 
to  Rachel  S.  Fogg,  both  of  this  city, 

, — ,   on  Fourth-day,   the  1st  instant,  at  Twe    ^ 

Street  Meeting-house,  Dr.  J.  H.  Worthington  to  M., 
M.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kimber.  .all  of  this  city 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Ninth  month,  1859,  at  thei 
dence  near  Hanover,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  Ab 
wife  of  Benjamin  Winder,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
age ;  a  member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  and  Part: 
lar  Meeting.  She  was  the  clerk  of  the  Monthly  Meet 
and  also  very  acceptably  occupied  the  station  of  o 
seer  for  several  years.  Her  removal  has  left  a  bl 
which  many  feel.  She  was,  in  early  life,  religiously 
clined,  and  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religions  n 
being  faithful  in  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines 
testimonies  of  the  Society  in  their  ancient  purity, 
bore  a  protracted  and  suffering  illness  with  patience 
resignation,  saying  she  was  resigned,  and  could  see 
thing  in  her  way,  &c.  To  her  husband  she  rema 
"  From  the  appeaiance  of  things  my  probation  her 
not  be  many  days.  I  wish  to  say,  that  at  the  scpara 
of  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  where  I  took  the  side  " 
felt  no  condemnation  neither  at  the  time,  nor 
since.  The  most  of  my  near  and  dear  relations  1 
taken  the  other  side,  which  indeed  has  been  a  tr 
me,  but  I  could  not  follow.  I  don't  want  them  to 
hard  of  me,  for  I  consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood 
with  my  God."  She  then  expressed  the  peace  ' 
mind,  and  her  hope  that  her  friends  would  not  thi 
was  unmindful  of  her  everlasting  happiness.  We  hojKit 
consoling  evidence  that  she  has  entered  that 
abode  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
weary  are  at  rest. 

— '—,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  of  Tenth  month 
.Mart,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Morton,  and  daug 
of  Richard  and  Ann  Wetlierell,  in  the  thirty-thii  ' 
of  her  age. 

,  on  Second-day  morning,  the  0th  inst.,  Wil 

Brown  Cope,  son  of  Francis  R.  and  Anna  S. 
the  sixth  year  of  his  age. 

PILE  &  M'ELIIOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peiiusylvauia  Banlflh  • 
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SanincI  Bownas. 

t  is  profitable  for  us  in  these  days  of  outward 
;  and  prosperity,  oftou  to  dwell  upon  the  suffer- 
3  our  forefathers  endured,  in  support  of  the  reli- 
principles  which  we  avow  without  molcsta- 
and  seriously  to  examine  our  own  hearts, 
sther  our  religion  would  sustain  and  carry  us 
jugh  the  severe  persecutions  they  encountered, 
enjoy  a  goodly  heritage,  bequeathed  to  us  by 
ir  sufferings ;  and  we  are  liable,  without  great 
tchfulness,  to  set  a  less  value  upon  our  religious 
egos  than  they  demand;  and,  if  we  arc  un- 
hful,  even  to  despise  those  things  the  defence 
yvhich  cost  thcui  their  lives.  They  had  feelings 
;endcr  and  acute  as  our  own — their  liberty,  lives, 
dred  and  estates  were  as  dear  to  their  natural 
lings  as  ours  are  to  us,  and  they  felt  all  the 
ignaucy  of  bitter  suffering  when  their  peaceful 
nes  were  invaded,  their  property  wrested  from 
and  they  ruthlessly  dragged  away  from 
ir  families  to  bo  shut  up  in  loathsome  dungeons, 
lere  the  cheering  light  of  heaven,  and  its  free  and 
re  air,  could  scarcely  reach  them.  But  the  Truth 
their  religion — was  dearer  to  them  than  all  bc- 
e,  and  rather  than  swerve  from  it,  even  in  the 
allest  matters,  they  cheerfully  and  calmly  met  all 
ise  privations,  and  through  the  supporting  power 
Divine  Grace,  were  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
\c  of  the  persecutor,  and  to  sing  praises  in  their 
ison-houses.  Is  our  religion  the  same  as  theirs, 
d  are  we  their  faithful  successors,  endeavouring 
th  holy  stability  and  meekness,  to  show  forth  in 
r  lives  and  conversation  the  principles  and  testi- 
)nies  which  their  upright  example  adorned  and 
commended  to  others?  These  are  questions  im- 
rtant  to  every  Friend,  and  which  it  behooves 
ch  one  to  be  striving  earnestly  to  answer  prac- 
lally  in  the  affirn)ative.  Let  us  remember  that 
ey  were  actuated  by  no  rash,  heated,  or  intem- 
ratc  emotion — their  example  said  not,  "  Come 
th  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts;" 
It  the  grand  spring  and  motive  with  them  was 
pe  to  God  above  all,  and  from  that  flowed  love 
man,  with  that  lowly,  tender  forbearance  which 
le  gospel  enjoins.  Quickened,  regenerated,  and 
newed  in  spirit,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 


they  showed  that  they  were  new  creatures,  and 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Anointing,  every  tittle  of 
the  Divine  law  was  dear  to  them,  not  to  be  disre- 
garded or  slighted  even  in  the  smallest  particular. 
Would  that  in  our  times  there  might  be  seen  among 
us  a  larger  measure  of  the  same  firm  but  gentle 
and  uncompromising  spirit. 

Sanmel  Bownas  had  now  entered  on  a  long  im- 
prisonment, and  it  was  doubtless  a  favour  to  him 
that  he  did  not  at  once  see  the  period  to  which  it 
was  to  bo  protracted.  In  about  three  months  a 
special  court  was  held,  a  grand  jury  impannclled, 
and  the  indictment  against  him  laid  before  them, 
which  they  ignored.  This  made  the  judge  very 
angry,  and  "  addressing  himself  to  the  jury, 
he  said,  '  Gentlemen,  surely  you  have  forgotten 
your  oaths,  and  for  so  doing  I  could  give  you  some 
hard  names,  but  at  preseut  shall  forbear :  is  this 
your  verdict  touching  the  Quaker  V 

"  The  foreman  said,  '  It  is,  sir.' 

"  Judge. — I  demand  your  reasons,  why  you  have 
not  found  the  bill  against  him  '[ 

"  One,  whose  name  was  James  Clement,  a  bold 
man,  well  skilled  in  the  law,  answered,  we  are 
SHorn  to  keep  the  queen's  secrets,  our  fellows  and 

■  own ;  and  for  that  reason  we  declare  no  rea- 

^  Judge. — Now  Mr.  Wiseman  speaks,  but  I  tell 
you,  you  are  not  so  sworn,  and  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  lay  you  by  the  heels,  and  a  fine  upon  your 
brethren. 

"Clement  replied,  '  You  may,  if  you  please,  but 
when  it  is  done,  it  shall  be  exposed  with  as  much 
expedition  as  the  case  will  admit  in  Westminster- 
hall,  for  juries,  neither  grand  nor  petty,  are  to  be 
menaced  with  threats  of  slocks  or  fines,  but  they 
are  to  act  freely,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments  on  the  evidence  before  them.' 

"The  judge  finding  he  had  not  children  to  deal 
with,  altered  his  manner  of  address,  and  began  to 
flatter,  and  requested  that  they  would  take  back 
both  bills,  and  resume  their  considerations  upon 
them.  On  this  the  jury  were  divided  in  judgment, 
but  at  last  they  all  consented,  and  then  the  court 
adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  day. 

''  The  court  met  according  to  adjournment,  and 
the  jury  being  called  over,  the  judge  said,  '  Fore- 
man, how  find  you  the  bills?' 

"Forciuan. — As  we  did  yesterday. 

"  On  which  the  judge,  in  great  wrath,  charged 
them  with  obstructing  the  course  of  justice. 

" '  Why,'  says  Clement !  '  because  we  cannot  bo 
of  the  same  mind  as  the  court?     We  would   have 
you  to  know,  that  we  desire  no  other  but  that  j 
tice  may  take  place.' 

"  The  judge  threatened  to  lay  Clement  by  the 
heels  again.  But  Clement,  no  way  daunted,  told 
him  he  might  if  he  pleased,  but  if  he  did,  he  should 
hear  of  it  in  another  place. 

"  The  clerk  was  ordered  to  call  over  the  jury 
by  name  singly,  to  show  their  reasons,  why  they 
could  or  could  not  find  the  bills.  Sundry  of  them 
refused  to  say  any  more  than,  '  That  is  our  ver- 
dict.' Others  again  said,  '  How  unreasonable,  and 
against  law  it  is,  that  the  court  should  endeavour 
to  perjure  the  jury,  by  revealing  their  secrets  in 


the  face  of  the  country.'  It  appeared  after  the 
examination  of  the  jury,  that  seven  were  for  find- 
ing the  bill,  and  fifteen  stood  firm  for  the  verdict, 
:is  signed  by  the  foreman.  This  angered  the  judge 
to  that  degree,  that  ho  gave  strict  orders  to  keep 
more  close  than  before  ;  threatening,  'As  jus- 
tice cannot  be  here  come  at,  I  will  send  him  to 
London,  chained  to  a  man  of  war's  deck,  like  other 
vile  criminals,  with  his  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
along  with  him,  which  are  of  the  highest  nature, 
id  most  dangerous  consequence,  as  tending  to 
bvert  both  church  and  state.'  When  an  account 
of  this  was  brought  me,  I  was  under  a  cloud,  and 
the  power  of  darkness  so  very  strong  upon  me,  that 
I  desired  death  rather  than  life,  fearing  that  if  I 
was  so  served,  I  should  be  an  object  of  derision  to 
on  board;  and  doubting  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  suffering  which  I  must  undergo  in 
such  a  case,  with  that  decency  and  honour  that 
were  requisite  in  so  good  a  cause. 

"  The  Friends  left  me  alone,  and  I  having  lost 
y  faith,  which  was  still  worse  than  being  alone,  I 
thought  myself  scarcely  able  to  live  under  it.  At 
which  time,  an  honest  old  man,  Thomas  Hicks, 
who  had  been  chief  justice  in  the  province  some 
years,  and  well  versed  in  the  law,  came  to  visit  mo, 
and  on  my  standing  up  to  show  my  respects  to  him, 
he  took  me  in  his  arms  saluting  me  with  tears ; 
and  thus  expressed  himself;  'Dear  Samuel,  the 
Lord  hath  made  use  of  you,  as  an  instrument,  to 
put  a  stop  to  our  arbitrary  courts  of  justice,  which 
have  met  with  great  encouragement  since  his  lord- 
ship came  here  for  governor;'  meaning  the  lord 
Cornbury,  who  oppressed  the  people  sorely.  '  But 
there  never  has  been  so  successful  a  stand  made 
.Tgainst  it  as  at  this  time  :  and  now,  they  threaten 
to  send  you  to  England  chained  to  the  man  of  war's 
deck.  Fear  not,  Samuel,  they  can  no  more  send 
you  there  than  they  can  send  mo ;  for  the  law  both 
here  and  in  England  is  such, .that  every  criminal 
must  be  tried  whore  the  cause  of  action  is.  But, 
after  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  given,  you  may 
bring  your  appeal  against  that  judgment;  and 
securing  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  are  commonly 
allowed  in  the  like  case,  they  dare  not  deny  your 
appeal.  The  judge  frets  because  he  cannot  have 
his  end  against  you;  and  the  governor  is  disgusted 
also,  he  expecting  to  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vantage by  it.  But  the  eyes  of  the  country  are 
opened,  and  you  are  not  alone,  but  it  is  the  case  of 
every  subject :  and  they  will  never  be  able  to  get 
a  jury  to  answer  their  end.'  Here  he  blamed  the 
people  very  much,  for  being  so  compliant  to  all  the 
claims  of  the  governor,  although  ever  so  unreason- 
able and  against  law.  This  honest  man,  as  if  he 
had  been  sent  by  Divine  commission,  by  his  dis- 
course raised  my  (Srooping  spirits,  renewed  my 
faith,  and  I  was  quite  another  man :  and  as  he  said, 
so  it  proved.  They  could  not  get  the  next  jury  to 
find  the  bill. 

"  I  could  never  get  a  copy  of  the  mittimus  or  in- 
dictment against  me,  but  the  judge  gave  the  sheriff 
orders  to  keep  me  more  close.  I  was  accordingly 
put  up  in  a  small  room  made  of  logs,  which  had 
been  protested  against  as  au  unlawful  prison  tn'o 
years  before  ;  but  that  made  no  diflereuce  :  i  was 
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looked  up  there,  and  my  friends  denied  coming  to 
nie.  I  was  now  advised  to  demand  my  liberty,  as 
a  right  due  by  law,  and  I  did  so  :  but  it  was  denied 
mo,  witliout  showing  any  other  reason,  than  that  I 
might  thank  the  grand  jury  for  my  then  confine- 
ment. It  was  likewise  thought  proper  to  lay  the 
ease  before  the  governor  by  petition,  and  demand 
my  liberty  of  hTm  also.  But  all  was  in  vain,  for 
they  .said  thev  were  resolved  not  to  be  so  baffled 
by  the  country,  but  would  bring  me  to  justice. 
Keith  printed  some  sheets,  pretending  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  saying,  that  I  had  reproached 
the  church,  the  ordinances  and  government;  ag- 
gravating the  case  to  the  highest.  But  what  he 
printed  with  a  design  to  make  my  case  appear  the 
worse,  had  quite  tlie  contrary  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple, it  being  looked  upon  as  no  other  than  envy  and 
revenge  agiiiust  the  Quakers  in  general,  and  me  in 
particular. 

"  The  court  was  adjourned  for  sis  weeks  ;  and 
findiug  myself  more  closely  confined  than  before, 
and  not  knowing  when  or  how  it  would  end,  I  be- 
gan to  be  thoughtful  what  method  to  take,  not  to 
be  chargeable  to  njy  friends.  As  I  was  full  of 
thought  on  n)y  pillow  about  the  matter,  it  came 
into  my  mind  to  try  if  I  could  learn  to  make  shoes  ; 
and  applying  myself  to  a  Scotch  churchman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  Charles  Williams,  a  good  na 
turod  man,  I  made  a  proposal  to  buy  a  pair  of 
sljoes  of  him,  cut  out  (or  me  to  make  up,  and  to 
give  him  the  same  price  as  if  made,  desiring  him 
to  let  mc  have  materials  and  tools  to  go  on  with 
the  work,  and  requesting  that  be  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  show  me  how  to  begin  and  proceed  in  it.  I 
acquainted  him  with  my  reason  for  so  doing.  Ho 
replied,  'It  is  very  honest  and  honourable  in  you: 
but,'  added  he,  '  if  one  of  our  ministers  were  in  the 
like  state,  they  would  think  it  too  mean  for  them 
to  take  up  such  a  practice,  though  it  were  for 
bread  ;  and  your  friends  perhaps  will  not  like  it.' 
However,  he  readily  fell  in  with  me,  that  if  I 
could  get  my  bread  with  my  own  hands,  it  was 
most  agreeable  with  Paul's  practice  ;  and  accord- 
ingly next  morning  he  brought  me  leather  cut  out, 
with  materials  and  tools  to  work  with,  and  with  his 
direclion  I  closed  one  of  the  upper  leathers  before 
he  left  me,  and  he  put  it  on  the  last  for  me,  and 
by  night  I  lini.-liod  that  shoe  ;  which  wlien  he  came 
to  SOI',  lie  admired  it  was  so  well  done,  showing 
me  how  to  mend  the  faults  in  the  nest,  which  I 
tiiiishcd  the  next  day.  He  then  supposed  I  had 
done  something  at  the  trade  before,  but  was  mis- 
taken;  and  when  I  would  huve  paid  hiin,  he  re- 
fused it,  and  told  uio  he  would  not  take  any  money 
of  me.  I  proposed  that  if  he  would  give  the  lea- 
ther, I  would  give  my  work  ;  and  so  we  gave  the 
shoes  to  a  poor  honc.-.t  man  who  went  on  errands 
for  us  both.  I  had  then  more  work  of  him,  and 
he  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  would  allow  me 
half  pay  lor  making  it  up,  and  was  so  forward  to 
advance  my  wages  in  a  few  weeks,  that  unless  I 
would  take  full  pay,  he  cheerfully  told  me,  I  must 
look  out  for  another  master.  I  as  pleasantly  re- 
plied, I  did  not  desire  to  change.  '  \Yell,  then,' 
said  he,  '  I  sell  the  shoes  you  make,  for  as  much 
as  any  of  the  like  sizes  made  in  my  shop.' 

"I  made  such  improvement  in  this  business, 
that  I  could  in  a  little  time  ^arn  fifteen  shillings 
per  week.  This  now  trade  was  of  very  great  ser- 
vice to  me,  by  diverting  both  body  and  mind  ;  and 
findiug  I  now  could  supply  my  own  wants  w'ith  my 
own  hands,  it  gave  me  groat  case:  but  some 
Erionds  were  uneasy  that  1  should  do  it,  supposing 
it  would  be  to  their  dishonour;  but  others  were 
glad,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to  the  cause  of  the 
gospel,  and  rejoiced  with  thankful  hearts  that  I 
Bueceeded  no  well. 


"Going  on  thus  some  weeks,  my  kind  master 
came  one  morning,  and  did  not  bring  so  much 
work  as  before.  I  asked  him  the  reason ;  adding 
pleasantly,  'Doth  my  credit  sink,  that  I  have 
more  work  brought?'  He  smiling  said,  '  It  is  not 
best  to  trust  jail  birds  too  far,  and  I  am  now  re- 
solved you  shall  work  no  more  for  me  after  this 
I  have  brought.'  'Why!  what  is  the  matter?' 
said  I.  He  added,  'you  shall  be  a  master  as  well 
as  I.'  '  How  can  that  be  ?'  said  I.  He  replied, 
'  you  shall  have  leather  of  your  own,  and  by  doing 
that  you  may  get  eight-pence,  ten-pence,  or  a  shil- 
ling a  pair,  more  profit  than  you  do  now.'  I  told 
him  I  had  rather  work  journey-work  for  him  than 
to  do  £0  :  for  I  knew  not  how  to  get  leather  or 
other  materials,  and  when  I  had,  then  I  was  a 
stranger  to  cutting  out.  '  Trouble  not  yourself 
about  that,'  said  he,  'I  will  do  all  this  for  you:' 
and  so  he  did  with  much  cheerfulness,  delighting  to 
serve  me  efi'ectualiy. 

"  I  went  on  thus  for  several  mouths,  and  he 
came  to  me  every  day  once  or  twice,  and  was  a  very 
cheerful  pleasant  tempered  man.  He  would  often 
say,  if  you  were  to  continue  here,  I  believe  I  should 
be  a  sober  Quaker.  I  told  him  he  must  leave  the 
company  he  frequented  ;  which  he  not  observing, 
I  heard  afterwards  proved  very  hurtful  to  him. 
We  had  very  often  serious  conversation  about  re- 
ligion, and  it  appeared  to  me,  he  had  been  favour- 
ed with  an  enlightened  understanding;  and  be  would 
confess,  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  preaching 
Christ  truly,  it  was  amongst  the  Quakers." 

CTobj  continued.) 


From  "Tho  Li-isuvo  IIuu 

An  .yvcntiirc  Among  the  Eigli  Alps. 

(Coiitiiinfil  from  page  ITy.) 
LETTKU    THE    SECOND. 

"  I  cannot  disguise  the  horrors  of  the  next  two 
hours  and  a  half— the  terror  of  my  situation 
which  at  times  was  overpowering — the  feeling  that 
I  might  swoon,  or  even  fall,  and  slip  lower  and 
lower  down  ;  for,  from  the  first,  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  could  not  reasonably  think  of  escape ; 
and  even  when  W.  told  me  that  the  men  were  in 
sight,  and  that  they  were  actually  above  the  cleft, 
I  could  only  how  my  head  in  wonder  and  praise  at 
the  mercy  shown  to  me  thus  far,  and  utter  a  faint 
cry  that  I  might  yet  be  spared. 

"Monday,  G  a.  m. — 1  was  too  tired  to  finish 
this  yesterday,  and  have  risen  at  five  this  morning 
to  do  so.  Whatever  thoughts  and  fears  flashed 
across  n)y  mind,  it  was  plain  that  the  preservation 
of  my  life  might  depend,  in  some  sense,  on  what  I 
then  did  ;  and  that,  as  it  might  be  a  question  of 
how  many  hours  or  days  I  could  last,  the  first  thing 
was  to  try  to  get  some  food  down  there.  It  so 
happened,  providentially  as  it  seemed,  that  we  had 
not  taken  our  mid-day  meal  (for  which  we  had 
brought  provisions,)  though  past  the  usual  time  for 
it.  Providentially,  too,  my  position  was  straight 
below  the  hole  through  which  I  fell,  and  there  was 
the  open  passage  I  had  made  through  the  clusters 
of  snow  and  ice  inside.  AVhen  W.  asked  me  what 
was  to  be  done,  I  answered,  first,  '  The  rope  ;'  and 
then,  'Send  me  down  the  food.'  It  was  an  anxi- 
ous thing  for  both  of  us,  you  may  believe,  for  him 
to  drop,  and  for  me  to  catch,  each  separate  piece 
of  bread  and  of  meat.  I  was,  as  it  were,  wedged 
in,  the  ice  almost  pressing  against  my  back  and 
chest,  and  mj'  feet  were  all  but  jammed  in,  so  that 
I  could  only  spread  out  my  arms  on  each  side,  and 
try  to  stop  each  piece  as  it  came  shooting  down 
past  me.  One  or  two  pieces  at  first  shot  by  me, 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  hand,  and  fell  downwards 
— I  dared  not  think  where — into  some  depths  of 
the  crevice   on  my  right.     Ouc  or  two  also,  and 


half  the  meat,  lodged  on  the  ledge  of  ice  sc 
twenty  feet  above  me ;  and  it  was  terrible  to  h 
poor  W.'s  cry  of  disappointment  when  I  had 
give  the  answer,  '  No,'  to  his  question,  '  Have  ■ 
got  that?'  Then  there  was  the  fear  of  tl 
striking  off  bits  of  the  clustered  ice  and  snow  u) 
me ;  indeed,  as  it  was,  the  roll  of  bread  fell  rat 
heavily  at  that  distance. 

"At  last  I  got,  I  think,  three  small  piece: 
bread  and  a  bit  of  meat,  being  about  half 
quantity  sent  down  ;  and  then  came  the  anxi 
trial  to  send  down  the  small  flask  of  brandy,  wb 
was  most  valuable,  of  course,  in  that  intense  ci 
W.  dared  hardly  attempt  it ;  but  1  told  him  to 
it  to  something  heavier  (it  was  only  made  of  t 
India-rubber,)  as  more  likely  to  fall  straight, 
accordingly  tied  it  in  my  slippers,  and  it  fell 
rectly  down  upon  my  chest.  Of  course  I  tr 
sured  up  all  these  articles  of  food,  not  know 
how  long  I  might  have  to  live  upon  them,  t 
I  was  forced  to  take  a  little  brandy  more  t! 
once,  to  prevent  myself  getting  too  cold  and 
numbed.  After  receiving  the  food,  there  was 
other  attempt  to  be  made  to  alter  my  position ; 
I  was  becoming  very  much  chilled,  and  my  finj 
numb,  and  it  seemed  that  every  effort  of  whi( 
was  capable  I  ought  to  make  at  once,  as  I  did 
kuov/  how  soon  I  might  be  too  frozen  to  move. 

"Just  on  my  left  was  a  little  higher  standi 
ground.  A  vast  slab  of  ice  had,  it  seemed, 
down,  and  become  jammed  in  the  cleft,  so  thai 
upper  end  made  a  sort  of  irregular  floor  to 
cleft,  about  eight  inches  broad,  and  three  or  I 
feet  higher  than  where  I  stood.  This  I  thouj: 
if  I  could  only  get  on  it,  would  be  a  few  feet  noa 
to  a  rope,  and  would  give  me  more  room  for  m 
ing  my  limbs,  the  cleft,  of  course,  being  sli^ 
wider  every  yard  nearer  the  top.  Then,  a; 
came  an  anxious  consideration — it  was  note_x; 
under  the  aperture  above  ;  for  there  was  a  led 
snow  and  icicles,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  it,  wL 
might  prevent  a  rope  or  anything  else  reaching 
or  might  indeed  fall  down  upon  me.  Again, 
act  of  moving  to  get  there  might  cause  me  to 
still  further  down  the  fearful  cleft,  and  becc 
hopelessly  wedged  in  the  still  narrower  depth 
low.  However,  the  very  exercise  required  for 
movement  was  so  valuable  against  the  cold,  th; 
resolved  to  try;  and  after  about  ten  minute; 
very  hard  and  anxious  efl'orts,  placing  my  shoulc 
across  instead  of  along  the  cleft,  and  so  sijuooj 
njyself  sideways  and  upwards,  I  succeeded 
mounting  to  this  higher  footing.  Even  that,  h' 
ever,  was  so  narrow,  th.at  my  feet  could  not 
across  the  cleft,  but  had  to  be  turned  each  with 
toes  outwards;  whilst  one  of  my  knees  in  tV' 
and  part  of  my  back,  were  kept  rubbing  aga 
the  ice,  and  so  adding  fearfully  to  the  cold.  T 
was  so  much  the  greater,  too,  because  my  clot 
were  quite  saturated,  and  my  coat  soon  begai 
stiffen  with  ice. 

"  I  had  now  occupation  for  some  short  timi 
trying  to  keep  warm,  by  lifting  first  one  foot  ; 
then  the  other,  and  by  exercises  with  my  ar 
My  fingers  I  had  restored  to  circulation  by  put! 
them  inside  my  shirt,  thus  getting  the  animal  h 
The  slippers  in  which  the  brandy  had  boon  ; 
down,  were  very  useful,  for  I  put  each  one  botw 
that  part  of  my  body  which  pressed  against 
wall  of  ice,  and  so  kept  oft'  the  cold  a  little.  T 
I  was  in  groat  fear  about  the  brandy,  for  the  fl 
leaked  above  a  certain  point,  and  in  consequc 
of  the  coldness  of  my  fingers  I  had  dropped 
cork;  and,  the  time  passing  so  slowly,  kept 
continually  looking  at  my  watch,  and  calcula 
between  hope  and  fear  .about  the  men  coming, 
felt  I  must  take  all  steps  possible  iu  case  of 
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falling,  and  cutting  me  off  from  communica-  An  Lour  later,  perhaps,  would  have  been  fatal,  for 
with  W.  He  continued  coining  to  speak  to  [a  fog  eame  on  as  we  were  walking  down  from  the 
from  the  top  when  he  could,  but  ho  was  obliged  iglaeiers. 

"'I  have  not   time   for  a  word  more;  but  j 
will  yourselves  have  already  seen  sufficiently  what 
I  mean,  and  be  rejoiced  to  hear  how  great  a  bl 
ing  it  has  already  proved  to  us. 

"  Your  afi'ectiouate  son,  II. 

CTo  bu  concluJc-JJ 


palk  about  himself  to  avoid  being  frozen.  It 
an  intense  comfort  to  have  him  near  me  all  the 
I,  and  be  able  to  speak  to  him. 
I  next  tried  to  advise  W.  what  to  do,  in  case 
uy  being  cut  off  from  speaking  to  him  when 
rope  came,  by  ice  falling  in,  or  by  numbness, 
begged  him,  if  he  heard  nothing,  to  send  a 
,  down  with  a  rope,  who  might  cut  away  the 
(It  appeared  afterwards  that  they  did  not 
ig  either  a  hatchet  or  a  spade  )  All  this  talk- 
with  W.  was  very  hard  work,  for  my  loudest 
iting  couM  only  just  enable  him  to  hear  the 
s,  and  it  was  a  risk  for  him  to  come  close  to 
dge  of  the  hole,  but  it  was  a  great  comfort 
ave  him  to  speak  to.  I  asked  him  to  pray  for 
and  I  knew  that  when  not  speaking  to  me,  he 
doing  that,  which  was  the  best  way  of  help- 


About  two  hours  had  passed,  when  my  fear  of 
guide's  having  met  with  some  accident  became 
at  that  I  consulted  W.  as  to  his  returning 
for  besides  the  danger  to  me  if  no  one  came, 
would  be  left  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  vil- 
3  in  the  dark,  or  pass  the  night  in  the  cold 
storm.  But  he  refused  to  leave  me  ;  he  said 
must  trust  that  '  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty 
.  so  great  as  not  to  suffer  the  guide  to  fall  or  he 
t.' 

W.  then  walked  to  the  other  glacier  to  see  if 
guide  had  passed  that  safely,  and  eame  back 
eport  that  he  had,  for  his  footmarks  were  just 
on  the  other  side;  but  the  snow,  he  said,  was 
ing,  and  soon  all  footsteps  would  be  covered 
gged  him  to  take  the  alpenstock,  and  stick  it 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  as  a  signal. 
During  all  this  time,  the  fearful  look  of  th( 
t  above  mo,  and  the  continual  dripping,  re 
ded  me  that  a  thaw  was  coming  on,  and  the 
;  waiting  was  very  terrible.  I  could  only  again 
mend  myself  to  God.  Having  my  letters  with 
I  looked  among  them  for  my  mother's  last  one, 
ived  at  Sultzburg.  W.  also  came  and  talked 
16  about  it,  and  read  some  more  of  the  last 
e  letters  to  me ;  he  then  was  obliged  to  walk 
ut  again,  and  said  he  feared  he  could  not  stand 
cold  much  longer. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  saying,  '  H.,  I 
eve,  you  are  saved  ;  there  are  two  men  corn- 
It  was  really  almost  too  much  for  belief, 
gged  him  to  hail  them ;  he  did  so,  and  said 
^  answered  him.  Then  a  third  was  seen  ;  but 
n  I  asked,  as  I  could  not  resist  doing,  '  How 
oflF?'  the  reply  was,  'About  half  an  hour's 
;'  and  there  was  still  all  the  dread  of  what  I 
feared,  even  with  escape  in  view.  But  the 
It  walls  of  the  crevasse  kept  perfectly  still,  and 
)uld  only  stay,  quietly  listening  to  W.'s  reading 
bowing  my  head  in  wonder  at  God's 
•cy  to  me  thus  far. 

The  men  were  soon  on  the  brink,  and  after 
minutes'  delay,  and  much  danger  in  being 
wn  up,  I  found  myself  in  the  precious  light  of 
again,  and  restored  to  poor  W.,  who  was  full 
|oy  and  thanks  to  God  for  this  marvellous  act 
mercy. 

obliged  to  stop  now,  as  W.  wants  to  post 
letter;  but  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
many  circumstances  which   make  my  pr 
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Selections  from  an  Epistle  to  Friends,  Concerning 
tlce  Present  and  Succeeding  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  ISO.) 

"  Oh  !  Friends,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  where  is 
there  any  help  but  in  the  Lord.  Where  canst  thou 
find  a  Saviour,  but  in  that  light  which  gives  to  distin- 
guish of  the  several  voices  ?  Now  it  is  good  for 
thee  to  remember,  that  if  thou  walkest  after  the 
flesh,  thou  must  and  shalt  surely  wither  and  die. 
In  such  a  time  flee,  flee  to  the  Lord,  wait  in  his 
dread  to  feel  thy  strength  renewed  at  the  present, 
and  take  no  care  for  strength  next  month,  nest 
year,  or  nest  trial  ;  for  God  is  God,  and  changeth 
not,  and  will  be  the  same  to  thee  in  seven  trials  as 
in  six,  if  thou  believest  and  waitest  on  him  in 
uprightness.  Therefore,  fear  not  man,  but  trust  in 
the  Lord,  all  ye  that  have  known  and  felt  his  pow- 
er, and  let  not  in  the  enemy  of  your  souls,  by  the 
door  of  carnal  reasoning,  but  keep  that  shut ;  and 
rather  consider,  how  the  enemy  makes  thee  as  a 
rejoicing  among  his  own  children,  and  strengthens 
that  hope  in  them,  of  their  overcoming  all  others, 
as  well  as  thee;  which  hope  is  cursed,  and  shall 
be  confounded.  And  consider,  that  if  thou  lettest 
fall  thy  testimony  which  thou  hast  once  borne  for 
the  Lord,  thou  makest  the  heart  of  the  rio'hteous 
sad,  and  makest  their  travail  through  that  testi- 
mony the  harder  for  them,  by  reason  of  thy  en- 
couraging their  adversaries  by  the  hope  aforesaid. 
Whatever  thou  dost,  they  must  go  through  to  the 
end,  who  will  inherit  the  crown  of  immortality. 

"  And  again,  consider,  it  may  be  that  thy  back- 
sliding or  cowardly  drawing  away  the  shoulder, 
may  prove  a  discouragement  to  others,  and  they 
may  stumble  in  thy  stumbling,  and  fall  with  thee, 
and  never  be  able  to  rise,  and  so  thou  bringest 
their  blood  also  upon  thee.  Oh  !  remember  also 
that  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  could  say,  "  My  per- 
secutors are  increased,  but  my  heart  doth  not  de- 
cline from  thy  testimonies."  That  was  a  noble 
spirit  becoming  the  soldiers  of  Christ;  yea,  though 
persecuted  by  princes,  as  he  saith. 

"  Dear  Friends,  let  your  minds  be  stirred  up  to  be 
zealous  for  the  Lord,  in  this  the  great  day  of  con- 
troversy with  darkness  and  its  power.  Who  hath 
God  to  bear  witness  to  his  name  if  you  fail  ?  Among 
whom  hath  he  made  it  known  as  among  you  ?  Who 
"lave  given  up  themselves  to  the  Lord,  as  you  have 
done?  Well,  blessed  are  they  that  keep  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  for  they  shall  see  his  glory.  One 
more  subtle  snare  of  the  enemy  in  this  matter  is  in 
my  heart  to  mention,  that  is  this,  viz :  to  persuade 
thee  for  once  to  do  that  which  the  light  hath  made 
manifest  thou  shouldest  not,  with  a  purpose  after- 
wards to  be  more  faithful.  Oh  !  Friends,  in  the 
name  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  I  eshort  and  warn  you 
all  to  take  heed  of  this,  for  this  will  prove  but  a 
false  confidence.  Thou  wilt  find  this  kind  of  going 
out  of  the  guidance  of  Truth  to  be  a  dear  outfoinc 
to  thee ;  for   if  ever   thou  dost  return,  it   will   be 


vation  so  evidently  and  strikingly  providential,  very  hardly,  and  with  bitter  anguish  of  soul, 
indeed  almost  miraculous.  First,  the  fall,' Oh!  do  not  tempt  the  Lord  on  this  wise,  lest  it  do 
bout  instant  death.  Secondly,  the  fall,  without '  prove  impossible,  upon  thy  sinning  willingly,  to  re- 
Imagine  one  broken  limb  in  such  a  place!  j  new  or  restore  thee  again  by  repentance;  thou 
jirdly,  my  position  just  under  the  aperture,  where  wilt  have  thy  pottage,  but  wilt  lose  the  blessing, 
,ope  could  reach  me.     Fourthly,  the  time  of  day.  though  thou  mayest  seek  it  with  thy  tears.     For 


while  thou  wentest  out,  behold  thy  way  became 
hedged  up,  and  the  thorny  nature  got  up  in  thee, 
and  so  thou  art  debarred  and  fenced  out  from  en- 
joying thy  former  state;  and  sin  being  entered, 
death  soon  follows.  Oh  !  remember  Samson,  who, 
when  he  had  disclosed  a  token  of  a  Nazaritc,  in 
which  state  he  stood  in  covenant  with  God,  yet 
thought  to  have  shaken  himself,  and  to  have  gone 
forth  in  his  strength,  as  at  other  times,  but  was 
mistaken.  For  the  Lord  was  departed  from  him, 
though  he  knew  it  not.  And  though  thou  hast 
known  the  Lord's  presence  and  power  in  thy  ves- 
sel, yet  take  heed  of  letting  in  that  treacherous 
spirit,  to  lead  thee  to  unfiithfulness,  and  to  betray 
the  least  of  his  trusts  and  testimonies  committed  to 
thee,  though  it  be  but  for  once ;  for  thereby  thou 
wilt  render  thyself  unworthy  to  be  found  a  witness 
of  his  power  another  time;  for  the  Lord  will  leave 
that  vessel,  and  often  doth,  and  chooseth  other  ves- 
sels to  manifest  himself  in,  that  will  be  more  true 
and  faithful. 

"Dear  Friends,  in  true  and  tender  love  I  have 
laid  these  things  before  you,  that  ye  might  all  be 
stirred  up  and  provoked  to  love  and  to  good  works; 
that  ye  might  abound  in  the  grace  committed  to 
you,  and  none  of  you  who  have  known  the  Truth, 
might  be  entangled  with  the  wiles  of  your  subtle 
enemy  ;  and  that  you  that  have  begun  well,  might 
not  lose  the  things  that  you  have  wrought,  but 
might  persevere  in  well  doing,  till  ye  have  finished 
your  course  in  peace.  Friends,  this  is  the  joy 
and  delight  of  those  that  labour  among  you  in  the 
Lord  ;  and  hereby  are  our  hands  strenothened, 
and  our  hearts  refreshed,  when  we  do  find  you 
such  as  we  desire  ye  should  be,  even  steadfast  in 
the  truth.  Then  also  do  you  find  us  toward  you 
such  as  ye  desire  we  should  be,  even  a  refreshing 
in  the  fellowship  of  life  unto  you,  and  our  God 
comforts  us  together,  in  the  mutual  joy  and  com- 
fort of  his  Holy  Spirit,  working  in  us  and  you." 

After  speaking  of  a  day  of  suffering,  which  he 
foresaw,  he  says,  "But  oh,  Friends,  while  all  these 
things  are  bringing  to  pass,  repose  ye  yourselves 
in  the  munition  of  that  Rock,  that  all  these  shak- 
ings shall  not  move,  even  in  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of  God,  keeping  you, 
subjectly  given  up  to  his  heavenly  will,  a,nd  feel  it 
daily  to  kill  and  mortify  that  which  remains  in  any 
of  you,  which  is  of  this  world.  The  worldly  part 
in  any  is  the  changeable  part;  and  that  is  up  and 
down,  full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrowful,  as, 
things  go  well  or  ill  in  the  world.  For  as  the 
Truth  is  but  one,  and  many  are  made  partakers  of 
its  spirit,  so  the  world  is  but  one,  and  many  are  , 
partakers  of  the  .spirit  of  it ;  and  so  many  as  da 
partake  of  it,  so  many  will  be  straitened  and  per- 
plesed  with  it.  But  they  who  are  single  to  the 
Truth,  waiting  daily  to  feel  the  life  and  virtue  of 
it  in  their  hearts,  these  shall  rejoice  in  the  midst 
of  adversity.  These  shall  not  have  their  hearts 
moved  with  fear,  or  tossed  with  anguish,  because 
of  evil  tidings ;  because  that  which  fixeth  them,  re^ 
mains  with  them.  These  shall  know  their  entrance 
with  the  bridegroom,  and  so  be  kept  from  sor- 
row. When  a  midnight  is  come  upon  men's  glory, 
yet  they  being  ready  and  prepared,  it  will  be  well 
with  them  ;  and  having  a  true  sense  of  the  power 
working  in  themselves,  they  cannot  but  have  unity 
and  fellowship  with  the  works  of  it  in  the  earth,  and 
will  not  at  all  murmur  against  what  is,  or  wish  or 
will  what  is  not  to  be.  These  will  be  at  rest  till 
the  indignation  passcth  over,  and  having  no  design 
to  carry  on,  and  no  party  to  promote  in  the  earth, 
cannot  possibly  be  defeated  or  disappointed  in  their 
undertakings. 

''  And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties,  and 
rendings  in  the  nations,  and  rumors  and  tempests 
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in  the  minds  of  people,  then  take  beed  of  being 
moved  to  this  party  or  to  that  party,  or  giving 
your  strength  to  this  or  that,  or  counselling  this 
way  or  that  way  ;  but  stand  single  to  the  Truth  of 
God,  iu  which  neither  war,  rent  nor  division  is. 
Take  heed  of  that  part  in  any  of  you,  which  trusts 
and  relies  upon  any  sort  of  the  men  of  this  world, 
in  the  day  of  their  prosperity;  for  the  same  party 
will  bring  you  to  sufier  with  them,  in  the  day  of 
their  adversity,  which  will  not  be  long  after ;  for 
stability  iu  that  ground  there  will  be  none.  But 
when  they  shall  say,  Come,  join  us  in  this  or  in 
that,  reujember  you  are  joined  to  the  Lord  by  his 
pure  Spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace  and  in  right- 
eousness ;  and  you  feeling  this,  this  gathers  out  of 
all  bustlings,  and  noises,  and  parties,  and  tumults, 
and  leads  you  to  exalt  the  standard  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  in  an  innocent  conversation,  to  see 
who  will  flow  unto  that.  This  shall  be  a  refuge 
for  many  of  the  weary,  tossed  and  afflicted  ones 
in  those  days,  and  a  shelter  for  many  whose  day 
is  not  yet  over. 

"  So,  dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren,  who 
have  believed  and  known  the  blessed  appearance 
of  the  Truth,  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  at 
any  of  these  things.  UIj,  let  not  the  things  that 
are  present,  nor  things  that  are  yet  to  come,  move 
you  from  steadfastness,  but  rather  double  your 
diligence,  zeal  and  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  God 
For  they  that  know  the  work  wrought  in  them 
selves,  they  shall  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble.  '  Al 
though  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall 
fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  iu  the  stalls,'  yet  then  mayost  thou  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  sing  praises  to  the  God  of  thy 
salvation. 

"  Oh,  my  Friends,  in  the  bowels  of  dear  and  ten 
der  love,  have  I  signified  these  things  unto  you 
that  ye  might  stand  armed  with  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  clothed  in  righteousness,  and  your  feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
and  freely  given  up  in  all  things  to  the  disposing 
of  the  Lord,  who  will  deliver  us,  not  by  might, 
nor  by  sword,  nor  spear;  but  by  his  own  eternal 
invisible  arm,  will  he  yet  save  us,  and  deliver  us, 
and  get  himself  a  name,  by  preserving  of  us.  And 
we  shall  yet  live  to  praise  him,  who  is  worthy  of 
glory,  of  honour,  and  renown,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  same,  now  and  forever, 
amen,  amen,  saith  my  soul." 


Serfdom  in  Russia. — The  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  steadily  progressing  in  the  work  of  emaneipati 
the  serfs  in  his  empire.  In  addition  to  shortening 
the  term  of  enlistment,  after  serving  out  wiiieh  the 
serf  becomes  a  freeman,  he  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  gradual  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  ap- 
pointed committees  to  report  plans  how  the  work 
should  be  accomplished.  These  committees  have 
made  their  reports  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  admitting  the  pfacticability 
of  emancipation  ;  but  they  object,  in  iijauy 
stances,  to  the  proposition  to  endow  the  serf  with 
his  house  and  land.  The  government,  hovyevcr, 
insists  that  the  serfs  shall  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  living  after  being  freed.  Sub-committees 
have  been  elected  in  the  Provinces,  to  proceed  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  they  will  form  one  grau(' 
general  committee,  to  consider  the  various  reports 
and  decide  on  a  definite  plan  to  be  laid  before  th' 
Emperor.  In  the  meantime  the  journals  are  al 
lowed  to  freely  discuss  the  question,  and  no  doubt 
is  entertained  that  the  emancipation  movement 
succeed. — Late  Paper.  . 


For  "Tlio  Friend.'' 

MORNING  MIST. 

A    SCENE    FKOII    TUE    EROAD     MOUNTAIN'. 

On  a  hill's  highest  pinnacle  treading, 

I  giized  on  tuorn's  vapour  below, 
Which  far  o'er  ihe  valleys  was  spreading 

An  ocean  of  softness  and  snow. 

High  tops  of  the  hills  were  uplifted, 
Gieen  islands  they  seemed  in  the  sea, 

Whose  w.iters,  wind  driven,  or  drifted, 
Dashed  softly  on  many  a  tree. 

All  beneath  rolled  in  billowy  whiteness, 
The  bare  earth  was  hidden  below, 

All  above  us  was  beauty  and  brightness, 
With  glory  each  hill  was  aglow. 

I  knew  o'er  the  lowlands,  the  morning 
Had  arisen  with  dampness  and  chill ; 

That  mist  was  no  robe  of  adorning. 
Till  seen  from  the  top  of  the  bill. 

O'er  the  valleys  with  gloom  did  it  darkle, 
liut  when  from  above  was  the  view, 

The  sun  caused  the  billows  to  sparkle, 
Each  dump-drop  was  brilliant  as  dew. 

Oil,  many  a  mist-clond  of  sorrow, 

Which  chilling  and  gloomy  must  prove, 

A  glorious  brightness  would  borrow, 
Could  we  only  look  on  from  above. 

Earth's  troubles  o'erclouding  with  sadness, 
Great  blessings  oft  hide  in  the  woe, 

And  viewed  but  aright,  are  with  gladness, 
And  brightness  and  beauty,  in  glow.  N, 
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A  Plea  for  Plainness. 

The  writer  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  touching 
on  individual  experience. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  while  keeping  the  book 
for  a  firm  in  the  west  of  England,  it  was  convenient 
one  day  to  write  in  the  hat-room.  A  country  wo 
man  came  to  purchase  a  hat.  The  foreman  named 
the  price,  but  she  appeared  evidently  to  doubt  his 
word  ;  when,  happeniug  to  cast  her  eye  on  the  col 
lar  of  ray  coat,  though  we  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  she  said  to  me,  "Tell  me,  now,  is  that  thi 
price  ?  if  ijou  say  so,  I'll  believe  you."  I  looked  at 
the  shop  mark  on  the  hat,  and  said,  "  That  is  the 
price."  She  bought  it  instantly.  Thanks  to  our 
worthy  predecessors,  who  have,  by  their  consistent 
conduct,  made  the  Friends'  coat  so  honourable. 
Shall  ice  then  be  ashamed  of  it  ? 

Years  before  I  became  a  Friend,  the  witness  in 
me  was  reached  one  Bristol  fair-time  (to  which  city 
I  had  come  on  business,)  by  seeing  some  men 
Friends  quietly  leaving  their  meeting-house  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  I  knew  they  must  be  Friends' 
by  tlieir  garb,  not  being  near  enough  to  see  their 
countenances.  I  had  then  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  Friend. 

Should  any  one  ask.  Why  not  transfer  the  words 
in  the  Fourth  query,  from  the  query  to  the  advices  1 
would  it  not  be  just  to  remind  our  Friends,  that  ad- 
vices, though  good  enough  in  their  places,  have  not 
the  force  of  laws'? — the  queries  have.  For  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  a  lawless  kingdom.  The 
royal  law  of  Love  branches  out  into  details  :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

To  my  apprehension,  we  cannot  as  Friends  up- 
hold the  Christian  testimony  to  plainness  of  apparel 
as  we  ought,  without  upholding  or  present  discipline 
ii}  all  its  integrity.  Love  to  our  younger  Friends, 
whom  it  shelters,  demands  it, — love  to  the  world 
at  large,  on  whom  example  tells,  demands  it — love 
to  the  poor,  also  ;  for,  as  William  Penn  well  ob- 
serves, "  The  very  trimming  of  the  vain  world 
would  clothe  the  naked  one." 

The  remark  appears  to  be  just,  that  "  if  there  be 
no  standard,  every  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  what 
is  right  iu  his  own  eyes,"  whereas  thv  present  query, 


by  its  wording,  brings  the  subject  periodically  bj  ;i 
foTe  us,  and  affords  opportunity  for  Christian  i  35 

irk  in  the  persuasive  power  of  love.  |  , 

Let  us  not  couclude  that  because  the  queries,  j  •:. 
some  extent,  "  do  not  create  our  duties,"  they.  a(  ,:i 
therefore  needless.  The  wall  that  surrounds  jr. 
garden  does  not  implant  seeds,  hutit'proiecUUm\, 

Are  we  told  that  the  words  in  question  are  sup<i  ;: 
uous,  because  they  are  implied  in  the  foregorj ;! 
ones,  "  a  religious  life  and  conversation  V  Itseeij 
fair  to  reply  that,  though  the  essence  of  religion  f : 
comprised  in  the  few  words,  "  Thou  shalt  love  ti  i" 
Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thj 
self,"  this  did  not  prevent  the  apostles  from  spe  jj:.. 
fying  details,  and  this  of  apparel  among  the  reslil 

Exandue  yourselves,  dear  friends,   younger  ' 
older,  who  shrink  from  the  cross,  and  say,  "  1  ca 
not  bear  to  be  so  peculiar."     The  cold  waters 
Jordan  may  be  between  you  and  the  land  of  pi^,. 
mise,  but  manfully  dare  the  waves  iu  the  Savioujli; 
strength,  and  you  will  find  all  things  are  possilS  . 
to  him  that  believeth.     Do  not  heed  such  objecticL 
as—'-  Shall  the  Church  become  a  milliner,  andtl,: 
people  how  they  ought  to  dress'?"     Equally  wi|; 
would  it  be  to  say,  Shall  the  Church  become  a  hoc 
keeper,  and  advise  us  to  keep  correct  and  clean 
counts;  or  shall  the  Church  become  a  lawyer,  a 
advise  us  to  make  our  wills  in  time  of  health  ;  su 
counsel  is   good    and   profitable  if  heeded.     A 
what  if  some,  who  are  spiritually  alive,  do  not  t 
this  subject  clearly.     Let  us  not  follow  a  blind  m 
because  he  may  be  in  good   health.     Call  n 
master  in  this  sense.     I  trust  I  would  not  kno 
ingly  detract  from  any  man's  merit,  but  it  wou 
be  rare  for  one  man  to  excel  in  everything.     I 
perfections   that  are  united  in  God   are  scattc» 
among  the  creatures  ;  and  if  one  who  is  truly  hci  i 
fill  in  doctrine  may  be  not  so  serviceable  in  dis 
pline,  let  us  not  marvel,  for  one  man  hath  his  g 
after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that. 

I  aim  at  no  individual,  and  mean  nothing  p 
sonal.  We  know  God  is  sometimes  pleased 
work  with  mean  tools,  as  Gideon  and  the  bar 
cake,  or  the  little  maid  that  waited  upon  Xaama 
wife.  While  acknowledgiug  that  mere  argume 
as  such,  cannot  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
us  endeavour,  in  love  and  reliance  on  his  wisdc 
to  persuade  those  who  are  in  the  house  of  bondi 
to  consider  their  condition,  for  there  is  a  griev(' 
slavery  often  implied  in  these  words,  "  27*"?/ 
worn."  "  It  is  a  little  tiring"  says  an  object 
But  what  saith  the  scripture  :  "  He  that  despis. 
small  things  ^all  fall  by  little  and  little."  It 
I  not  a  little  thing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tb 
jwho  value  the  uncompromising  spirit  by  which  < 
predecessors  were  made  such  a  blessing  to  ' 
world.  This  has  been  so  conspicuous  as  to  beco 
a  household  word  in  a  child's  alphabet :  "  Q  wa 
Quaker  who  would  not  bow  down."  And 
should  any  of  us  bow  ?  There  is  no  doubt  1 
Satan  and  fallen  spirits  will  rejoice  if  they  1 
transform  us  into  Sir  ami  Madam  Quakers. 
write  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  The  answer 
pends  upon  our  faithfulness  to  the  Spirit  of  Tru 
who  never  consents  to  anything  hollow  or  fiilsc.  ^ 
is  worthy  of  remark  how  newly-raised  religi  r 
bodies,  in  the  warmth  of  their  first  love,  use  si 
words  as  "  Brother,  such  a  one,"  or  "  Friend,  si 
a  one"  in  preference  to  ''  Mr.,"  and  especiall}-  1) 
they  reject  the  title  of  Reverend.  Uence  in  - 
of  the  old  Methodist  magazines  the  remark,  " 
ye  not  called  llabbi ;  and  what  is  the  difi'erence 
tween  llabbi  and  llevcrend  V  "  When  the  Con' 
enee  decided,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  adopt 
title  of  llevcrend,  they  fell  fifty  per  cent,  i 
estimation,"  said  Samuel  Drew,  editor  of  th 
2Jcrial  Magazine,  who  was  himself  a  Mcthodis: 
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liLve  often  thought  of  a  little  siinilitude, 
iMi'lv — Suppose  two  vessels,  the  Friend  and  the 
,  7y<'/  '//'.f,  to  be  near  each  other.  Some  arc  in- 
\'  ril  1. 1 .  iiiit  the  former  for  the  latter,  under  the  idea 

I I  thuii-  courses  being  nearly  parallel  at  present, 
Ivill  lie  the  same  in  the  result.  By  little  and 
\x  iliis  vessel  diverges.  Fasbion  may  for  a  time 
).  simple,  but  once  on  board  the  new  ship,  we 
knv  not  that  she  will  long  hold  a  parallel  course. 

15. 
'.  S — It  has  been  said  that  such  words  as  "  Mr." 

III  "  .Mrs."  arc  not  flattering  titles  now,  and  that 
oily  is   flattered  by  them.     I  believe  this  is  a 

itake — that    many    are  flattered    a  Utile ;  and 
t  the  way  to  tost  it  is  to  withhold  these  titles, 
see  whether  plain  John  or  Thomas,  Jane  or 
nabeth,  are  relished  quite  as  well. 
What  if  serious  persons  of  other  denominations 

not  so  peculiar.  Let  us  ponder  wbat  the  Lord 
d  unto  JMoses  (Numbers  ii.  2,)  "Every  man  of 

children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  stan- 
•d."  If  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  insist- 
on  pitching  his  tent  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  under 

pretence  that  all  being  led  by  the  pillar  of  cloud 
1  fire  it  mattered  not,  wbat  confusion  would  have 
jn  the  result ! 

Selected  fur  "Tlio  Flien 

■.tracts  from  tlie  Letters  and  Mcmorarulums  oj 

our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 
"  First-day  I  attended  Arch-Street  Meeting 
morning ;  in  the  afternoon  that  of  Orange 
ect ;  it  was  a  silent  meeting ;  several  were 
t,  wbo  had  brought  minutes  to  attend  this 
firly  Meeting;  also  our  Friends  C.  H.  and 
S.,  and  other  worthies  who  are  members  of 
t  particular  meeting.  Silence,  though  often  a 
d  lesson  to  the  creature,  is  a  very  useful  less 
d  it  is  instructive  to  witness  this  tbing  abode 
a  chastened,  patient  feeling,  vrhen  there  is  no 
cning,  even  though  endowed  with  excellent  gifts, 
ned  by  their  friends,  and  knowing,  as  they  cer- 
nly  must,  that  in  a  large  meeting  many  wait 
xiously  looking  for  words,  wbo  love  to  hear  the 
spel  sound,  being  more  ready  to  hear  than  obey. 
Second-day  morning  the  twentieth,  commenced 
B  Yearly  Meeting.  *  »  *  lleceived  epistles 
)m  tbe  diflerent  Yearly  Meetings.  It  is  impor- 
Qt  that  this  epistolary  intercourse  should  be 
lintaiued  in  the  life,  if  maintained  at  all.  In 
a  one  from  London  last  year,  there  was  a  hint 
which  our  Friend  H.  H.  spoke  ;  it  was  relative 
the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  '  that  religion  was 
individual  work,' — she  observed  in  a  lively 
inner  that  it  was  an  imvard  work  likewise,  &c. 
"  Tbird-day  morning  sitting  was  taken  up  with 
reading  the  first  five  queries  with  the  answers 
d  the  consideration  of  them.  A  favour  highly 
be  prized,  that  counsel,  caution,  faithful  warn 
J,  and  likewise  encouragement  to  the  rightly 
ercised,  should  again  be  furnished  in  a  weighty 
anner,  tending  to  solemnize  the  meeting,  and 
ove  that  the  love  of  the  great  Shepherd  is  still 
wards  us  as  a  Society.  The  exhibition  of  weak- 
n  many  particulars  as  represented  in  tbe  re- 
)rts  from  tbe  difierent  quarters,  seemed  awhile  to 
I  sliade  of  dismay,  and  some  were  ready  to 
what  can  be  done  that  has  not  been  done,  or 
tliat  has  not  been  said.'  By  dwelling  with 
d  under  the  exercise,  many  were  enabled  to 
ucli  on  these  weaknesses  ;  among  whom  was  dear 
-II.  in  a  lively  manner,  on  tbe  non-attendance  of 
eek-day  meetijigs.  It  was  also  mentioned,  that 
e  ought  to  '  pray  and  not  faint ;'  alluding  to  tbe 
ircless  ones  in  this  great  duty,  which  was  dear 
exercise,  also  that  our  iutercessions  might 
5cend,  that  He  who  .sees  us  as  we  are,  would  con- 


descend to  beget  in  the  hearts  a  right  concern  for 
their  own  welfare.  The  amount  of  the  exercise 
was,  that  faithful,  private  care  be  not  witbbeld 
towards  such,  and  tbat,  as  ability  is  afl'orded,  we 
migbt  desire  help  for  them  :  it  was  very  weightily 
and  feelingly  handed  forth  : — likewise  large  pro- 
visions at  burials,  was  an  exercise  to  her  feelings, 
and  many  being  entertained  at  tbe  bouse. 

" ,  in  a  very  weighty  manner,  expressed 

an  apprehension  that  not  a  few  amongst  us  were  in 
danger  of  being  insidiously  made  to  believe  by  tbe 
grand  deceiver  tbat  this  was  a  day  wherein  liberty 
was  more  allowed  in  many  things  than  it  was  when 
the  path  was  first  cast  up  by  the  Author  of  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  ;  even  a  broader  way ; 
that  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  enlightened  day 
to  be  so  scrupulously  careful  about  so  many  small 
matters,  as  some  migbt  think  tbem,  but  which,  as 
a  people,  we  have  felt  bound  by  tbe  Spirit  of  Truth 
to  maintain; — her  exercise  was  coupled  with  a 
bimilar  one  of  dear  S.  Emlen's.  This  was  a  very 
interesting  sitting,  and  pretty  long,  we  having  met 
at  nine  o'clock. 

"In  the  afternoon,  the  remainder  of  the  queries 
were  with  their  answers  considered  ;  some  excel- 
lent caution  and  counsel  respecting  living  within 
our  means,  not  going  in  debt  for  anything  to  put 
in  our  houses,  on  our  persons  or  on  our  tables ;  a 
most  salutary  hint,   and  very  seasonably  dropped 

by  our  ancient  Friend,  Mercy  Phillips.     , 

was  again  called  forth  on  account  of  such  as  do 
live  within  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances 
thinking,  as  they  i'ulfil  the  discipline,  they  are  do- 
ing right,  and  yet  the  limitations  of  Truth  not  re- 
garded;  her  expressions  were,  '  not  bound  by  tli( 
girdle  of  the  spirit  of  Truth,  t)ut  expanding  their 
desires,  because  they  have  the  means,'  '  broadening 
the  way.'  Her  words  which  spoke  her  exercise, 
were  tlose  and  very  searching,  much  to  tbe  point, 
and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  Truth,  if  Friends  who  are  thus  able  and 
thus  disposed  to  extend  their  borders,  duly  and 
very  seriously  consider  it. 

"  '  The  spirit  of  meekness'  recommended  in  our 
eighth  query — to  be  waited  for,  prayed  for 
treating  with  those  wbo  have  gone  from  the  way 
and  become  censurable  by  the  discipline,  was  very 
feelingly  recommended  ;  much  encouragement  and 
strength,  I  thought,  overseers  might  receive  from 
the  language  and  feeling  which  covered  the  meet 
ing  at  this  time.  Tbe  words  of  the  apostle  were 
quoted  :  '  Let  the  spiritually-minded  restore  .such 
an  one  in  tbe  spirit  of  meekness — considering  thy- 
self, lest  thou  also  be  tempted,'  &c.  I  was  glad  of 
those  remarks,  hoping  it  might,  with  many  of 
feeble  ones,  have  a  helpful  effect. 

"  At  our  afternoon  sitting  on  Fourth-day, 
lengthy  and  interesting  epistle  addressed  by  our 
Meeting  for  Sufi'erings  to  that  of  London,  was 
brought  in  by  men  Friends,  and  read  by  our 
clerks.  Our  friend,  Jonathan  Evans,  opened  the 
exercise  and  concern  of  their  meeting,  and  tbat 
many  Friends  had  been  concerned  lest  the  enemy 
of  all  good  would  make  inroads  among  us  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  through  tbe  spirit  of  the  world,  over- 
reaching and  allowing  greater  liberties  than  Truth 
prescribes  ;  but  more  especially  it  was  feared  a 
departure  from  the  gospel  ground  of  our  profession, 
'  the  light  of  Christ.' 

"  The  reading  and  the  remarks  relative  to  this 
epistle,  together  with  the  general  epistle  from 
London,  occupied  this  sitting.  There  were  some 
very  good  and  wholesome  remarks  relative  to  thj 
faithful  support  of  our  testimony  against  an  hire- 
ling ministry. 

"  The  afternoon  sitting  on  Fifth-day  was  occu- 
pied with  reading  the  report  of  the  Baarding-School 


(Jommittcc,  and  [those]  of  the  different  Quarterly 
jelings,  relative  to  education ;  tbe  subject  appear.^ 
to  have  claimed  pretty  general  care ;  women  Friends 
e  encouraged  to  unite  their  efforts  with  tlieir 
brethren,  in  aiding,  in  any  way  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  do,  the  good  work  ;  and  a  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  care  should  be  taken  to  educate  the 
children  at  home,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  good  work  at 
school :  a  religious  and  guarded  education  at 
home,  etc.,  ttc. 

"  On  Sixth-day  morning,  the  testimony  for 
William  Jackson  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  was  read  : 
their  deaths  were  so  near  together,  that  a  joint 
and  suitable  memorial  was  prepared,  showing  their 
consistent  and  exemplary  lives  to  be  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  forcibly  speaking  the  language  of 
'  follow  us,'  &c.  *  *  *  *  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  rejoice  and  be  very  thankful  in  that  tbe 
great  Head  of  the  church  was  pleased,  from  sit- 
ting to  silling,  to  own  us  with  his  presence,  and 
enable  his  servants  with  strength  and  ability,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  church." 

For  "  Tbi,  Frk-nd.' 

Just  Riglil,  or  a  Little  Wrong. 

The  late  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  a  young  student  in  college,  thus 
speaks  of  his  own  experience  :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  take  this  for  your  motto  at 
the  commencement  of  your  journey,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  going  JKst  ri'^ht,  or  a  little  -wrong,  will 
be  the  difference  of  finding  your.self  in  good  quar- 
ters, or  in  a  miserable  bog  or  slough,  at  the  end  of 
it.  Of  the  whole  number  educated  in  tbe  Groton 
stores  for  some  years  before  and  after  my.self,  no 
one  else,  to  my  knowledge,  escaped  tbe  bog  or 
slough  ;  and  my  escape  I  trace  to  the  simple  fact 
of  my  having  put  a  restraint  upon  my  appetite. 
We  five  boys  were  in  the  habit,  every  forenoon,  of 
making  a  drink  compounded  of  rum,  raisins,  sugar, 
nutmeg,  etc.,  with  biscuit, — all  palatable  to  eat  and 
drink.  After  being  in  the  store  four  weeks,  I  found 
myself  admonished  by  my  appetite  of  the  approach 
of  the  hour  for  indulgence.  Thinking  the  habit 
might  make  trouble  if  allowed  to  grow  stronger, 
without  further  apology  to  my  seniors,  I  declined 
partaking  with  them.  My  first  resolution  was  to 
abstain  for  a  week,  and  when  the  week  was  out, 
for  a  month,  and  then  for  a  year.  Finally,  I  re- 
solved to  abstain  for  the  rest  of  my  apprenticeship, 
which  was  for  five  years  longer.  During  that 
whole  period,  I  never  drank  a  spoonful,  though  I 
mixed  gallons  daily  for  my  old  master  and  his 
customers.  I  decided  not  to  be  a  slave  to  tobacco 
in  any  form,  though  I  loved  the  odour  of  it  then, 
and  even  now  have  in  my  drawer  a  superior  Ha- 
vana cigar,  given  me,  not  long  since,  by  a  friend, 
but  only  to  smell  of.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
smoked  a  cigar  |  never  chewed  but  one  quid,  and 
that  was  belore  I  was  fifteen;  and  never  took  au 
ounce  of  snuff,  though  tbe  scented  rappee  of  forty 
years  ago  had  great  charms  for  me.  Now,  I  say, 
to  this  simple  fact  of  starting  just  right,  am  I  in- 
debted, with  God's  blessing  on  my  labours,  for  uiy 
present  position,  as  well  as  tbat  of  the  numerous 
connections  sprung  up  around  me.  I  have  many 
details  that  now  appear  as  plain  to  me  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  by  which  events  are  connected  to- 
gether, and  which  have  led  to  results  that  call  on 
me  to  bless  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits,  and  to 
use  the  opportunities  thus  perjuitted  to  me,  in 
cheering  on  the  generation  of  young  men  who  have 
claims  upon  uiy  sympathies  as  relations,  fellow- 
townsmen,  or  brethren  on  a  more  enlarged  scale." 

•   Early  religion  lays  the  foundation  of  luippinoss 
both  for  time,  and  for  eternity. 
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For  "Thenicud." 

By  communications  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  we  may  safely  conclude  there  are  strong 
desires  felt  by  many,  that  our  beloved  Society 
might  be  enabled  to  rise  out  of  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  experience  the  power  of  Truth,  to  bring 
the  members  individually  into  a  more  fervent  ex- 
ercise of  spirit  for  themselves,  and  to  put  up  their 
prayers  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would  afresh  visit  us 
by  his  love  and  life,  and  grant  renewed  wisdom 
and  strength  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  uphold  more 
effectually  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth.  The  great  Husbandman  has  sown  his 
good  Seed,  but  tares  have  been  scattered  among 
us  by  the  enemy.  Not  only  have  we  been  in  some 
measure  distracted  by  doctrines  which  Friends 
never  held,  and  their  pernicious  fruits,  but  the 
world,  in  its  various  delusive  forms,  has  dimmed 
the  vision,  and  blunted  the  spiritual  senses  of  very 
many.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  have  greatly  lost 
sight  of  the  design  of  their  creation  as  accountable 
beings,  and  failed  to  stand  in  the  way,  to  receive 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  he  passes  by,  a  sense  of  their 
condition,  and  the  healing  virtue  that  flows  from 
Ilim  ;  which  would  give  soundness,  and  life  and 
power,  and  the  will  to  forsake  the  inordinate  pur- 
suit of  worldly  things,  to  enlist  under  his  banner, 
and  maintain  his  cause.  Alienation  from  one  an- 
other is  one  of  the  evil  fruits  that  has  greatly  over- 
spread us,  weakening  our  strength  to  carry  on  the 
purposes  of  our  formation  into  a  religious  body. 
A  want  of  affectionate  interest  ia  each  other's 
welfare,  contributes  to  destroy  the  help  which  the 
different  members  of  the  church  are  designed  to 
afford  one  another,  in  holding  up  their  hands,  en- 
couraging and  strengthening  them  to  perform  their 
religious  duties.  So  long  as  this  state  of  mind 
exists,  we  cannot  prosper  in  the  Truth,  nor  expe- 
rience that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
to  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  united  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

lu  the  present  condition  of  Society,  meetings 
for  divine  worship  are  in  danger  of  becoming  dry 
and  vapid,  and  the  light  opinion  which  many  hold  of 
our  christian  testimonies,  and  of  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  gospel  ministry,  with  various 
other  causes  of  indifference,  must  operate  with 
much  discouragement  upon  tender-hearted  and 
rightly  exercised  members,  whose  faithfulness  may 
be  thereby  suppressed.  A  living  ministry  which 
is  of  Christ's  ordaining,  is  a  blessing  to  the  church, 
and  the  loss  of  it  is  cause  of  mourning.  But  the 
dislike  to  silent  meetings  may  promote  preaching 
without  the  divine  gift,  if  Friends  are  not  upon 
their  guard,  and  lead  to  acknowledge  persons  as 
ministers,  who  have  no  part  in  the  oflice.  Schools 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  Friends'  children,  by  persons  of  little  or  no  re- 
ligious experience,  and  who  do  not  think  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  essential  to  give  a  right 
application  of  them,  may,  by  and  by,  give  rise  to 
public  speaking  in  religious  meetings  by  those  who 
have  been  under  the  education  of  such  teachers. 
The  acquired  habit  of  descanting  on  Scripture 
history  and  doctrine,  may  implant  the  notion  that 
they  are  prepared  to  teach  their  brethren  and  sis- 
ters in  meetings  for  divine  worship,  greatly  to  the 
burthen  of  true  believers  in  the  immediate  call  and 
qualifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only 
source  of  true  gospel  ministry,  and  the  ability  for 
the  performance  of  that  worship  which  is  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

Have  not  all  those  causes,  which  have  unsettled 
the  faith  of  hundreds,  and  made  them  outside 
professors  of  religion,  conspired  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  school  and  cross  of  Christ  in  them- 
belves;  from  the  work  of  regeneration,  by  whicl: 


they  would  have  been  made  new  creatures,  born 
of  the  incorruptible  Seed  and  Word  of  God,  and 
known  the  old  man,  the  fallen  sinful  nature  with 

corrupt  deeds  to  be  thoroughly  put  off,  and 
"  the  new  man  put  on,  which,  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness?"  Are  we  not 
fast  becoming  an  outside  formal  people,  relying 
upon  talents,  the  study  of  religion  as  a  science, 
that  can  be  acquired   by  the  man  of  leisure,  who 

wealth   to  liberate   him   from  labour,  to  pur- 

his  studies,  and  thereby  attain  to  a  supposed 
superior  ability  to  teach  others  religion  ?  And 
will  not  men  idolize  such  characters,  while  the 
self-denying,  spiritually-minded  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  are  lightly  esteemed,  and  their 
services  little  regarded  1  Where  influential  mem- 
bers hold  as  of  little  obligation,  many  of  the  chris- 
tian testimonies  which  the  Society  was  gathered  to 
proclaim  to  the  world,  do  we  not  see  the  young 
people  conforming  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
other  professors,  giving  countenance  to  an  educated 
lireling  ministry,  and  as  they  become  completely 
loosened  from  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  support 
those  testimonies,  they  take  leave  of  the  Society, 
and  join  those  out  of  which  our  forefathers  were 
drawn  by  the  working  of  an  Almighty  power  in 
their  hearts. 

Will  not  an  awful  responsibility  rest  upon  those 
who  are  breaking  down  the  walls,  which  the  Lord 
placed  around  us  as  a  vineyard,  and  which  he 
planted  with  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed,  but 
when  he  looks  for  the  best  fruit,  it  produces  wild 
grapes,  that  would,  if  practicable,  overrun  and 
destroy  the  true  Seed,  to  the  dishonour  of  the 
great  Husbandman.  More  than  two  hundred 
years  have  passed  away  since  this  planting  began 
among  us,  and  how  do  we  now  compare  as  a  So- 
ciety with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  thousands, 
who  were  then  brought  to  sit  under  the  teachings 
of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Bishop  of  souls,  and  who  lived 
in  great  self-denial  and  humility,  relying  on  Him 
alone  ?  Do  not  many,  even  some  who  are  looked 
up  to  as  leaders,  live  in  pride,  and  grandeur,  and 
creaturely  indulgences?  Have  they  not  been 
giving  countenance  to  those  who  are  weak  enough 
to  flatter  them,  and  maintain  their  views  and 
wishes?  and  yet  are  disregarding  the  rcquirings 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  their  own  hearts,  and 
refusing  to  honour  Him  who  made  himself  of  no 
reputation  among  men,  and  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  though  he  has  a  name  that  is 
above  every  name,  and   to  whom  every  knee  shall 

,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

There  must  be  greater  humiliation  in  us,  and 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  its  false  honours,  if 

ire  favoured  with  strength  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness  in  all  our  con- 
duct and  conversation,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  and  to  witness  the  restoration  of  that  hea- 
venly love  which  has  bound  us  together  in  peace 
and  cordial  fellowship.  While  W(J  rightly  acknow- 
ledge the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
ind  that  any  opinion  or  action  that  is  contrary 
thereto,  is  to  be  accounted  a  delusion  of  the  evil 
one,  we  must  bring  our  deeds  and  thoughts  to  the 
light  of  Christ,  as  it  appears  within  us,  that  we 
may  have  a  true  conviction  whether  they  are 
wrought  in  God  or  not.  In  this  sincere  examina- 
tion, prayer  similar  to  that  begotten  in  the  Psalm- 
ist, would  at  times  arise  in  us,  "  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  with- 
in me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and 
take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto 
me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  mo  with 
thy  free  Spirit ;  then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy 
ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee," 


Weather-Wisdom. — It  is  interesting  to  remaij 
that  the  old  sayings  of  our  weather-wise  ancestoiB 
and  their  short  maxims,  founded  on  the   appea" 
ance  of  the  heavens,  are  recognized  as  sound  1 
modern  science.     All  the   philosophy  of  the   a;, 
fails  to  explain  these  phenomena  satisfactorily,  L  i, 
the  rules   they  have   suggested    are,  nevertheless 
true.     The  colours  of  the  sky  at  particular  tini' 
fford  wonderfully  good  guidance.     Not  only  do. 
a  rosy  sunset  presage  fine  weather,   and  a  ruddi  • 
sunrise  bad  weather,  as  every  child  recollects,  h\ 
there  are  other  tints  which  speak  with  equal  clca 
ness   and   accuracy.     A  bright  yellow  sky  in  tl 
evening   indicates   wind;  a   pale   yellow,    wet;' 
natural   gray   colour  of  the   clouds  constitutes 
favourable  sign  in  the  evening,  an  unfavouraK 
one  in  the  morning.     If  their  forms  are  soft,  ui 
defined,  and  feathery,  the  weather  will  be  fine 
if  their  edges   are   hard,  sharp,   and    definite, 
will   he   foul.     Generally  speaking,   any  deep  ui 
usual  hues  betoken  wind  or  rain,  while  the  mot 
quiet  and  delicate  tints  bespeak  fair  weather.  Thai 
are  simple  maxims,  and  yet  not  so  simple  but  thi 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  thought  fit  to  publish  thei 
for  the  use  of  sea-faring  mou. — Late  Paper. 


engagements,   oftei 
in  hearts.  I 

Idy  with  being  pre  | 
I   then  they  becouii 


Ancient  Sajings. 

LECTED    BY    U.    DILLWYK. 

Sometimes  we  do  best  when  surrounded  by  enej 
mies  ;  they  keep  us  upon  our  watch. 

Whitefield,  in  his  public  engagements,  oftei 
prayed  for  clear  heads  and  eka, 

Weak  minds  soon  grow  giddy 
moted,  or  put  into  power;   and   then  they 
pests  instead  of  he/ps,  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

We  never  lose  anything  by  stooping. 

Times  of  awakening,  called  revivals,  are  lik 
spring-times ;  there  are  many  blossoms,  but  uc 
always  so  much  fruit. 

He  that  values  his    conscience  more  than  hil 
opinion,  disregards  reproaches ;  if  he  does  not  de 
serve  them,  he  is  not  the  worse  for  them ;  if  ' 
does,  he  will  mind. 

A  truly  good  man  will  never  be  angry  at  any 
thing  but  sin. 

When  thou  art  injured,  never  complain;  he  tha 
is  not  above  an  injury,  is  below  himself. 

If  you  have  a  good  friend,  never  wish  him  ho 
nour  or  riches. 

It  is  dangerous  to  murmur  at  the  seeming  weak 

ss  of  our  gifts   to    a  degree  of  dejection,   an' 

gleet  to  exercise  ourselves  in  them;  for  every  gil 

of  "reat  service,  and  has  a  beauty  in  it,  thoug 
small  in  comparison  of  others. 

It  was  the  saying  of  a  worthy  minister  in  ou 
Society,  "  that  the  family  of  the  tpy-faults  is  mon 
numerous  than  that  of  the  mend-faults,  and  tha 
of  the  make-faults  larger  than  either." 

Generally  speaking,  none  bear  reproof  less  pa 
tiently  than  common  reprovers. 

Statistics  of  the  Com  Crop.— Tha  Cincinnat 
Gazette,  in  an  article  on  the  "Product,  Influence 
and  Kesults  of  Indian  Corn,"  estimates  the  aggre 
nate  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1858,  upoi 
an  apparently  reliable  data,  at  nine  hundred  mil 
lions  of  bushels,  which,  at  an  average  of  fort 
cents,  will  give  three  hundred  and  si.tti/  million 
of  dollars  as  its  value. 

It  is  of  such  universal  use,  that  it  stands  in  plac 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  other  crops.  As  th 
Gazette  says,  it  fattens  hogs,  cattle,  enters  int 
the  food  of  man,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  dan 
oerous  traffic  in  domestic  and  manufactured  liquor; 
lu  Ohio,  in  185S,  it  required  8,000,000  bushels  c 
corn  to  fatten  the  hogs  killed  and  exported,  10 
000,000  bushels  were  made  into  whiskey,  two  o 
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e  millious  more  fattened  cattle.  §20,000,000 
amium  will  not  cover  the  commercial  opera- 
s  of  Cincinnati  in  the  single  article  of  corn, 
'he  corn  croii  of  six  States  for  1800,  is  esti- 
ed  at  405,000,000  bushels.  Of  these,  200,- 
,000  bl.^^llL•ls  will  be  a  surplus  for  fattening 
s  and  cattle,  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  aud 
ortation  to  foreign  and  Atlantic  markets, 
'he  editor  thinks  the  time  is  near  in  which  all 
ope  will  be  obliged  to  receive  corn  in  grain  as 
.  as  manufactured,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
;  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  de- 
id  to  an  extent  beyond  anything  wo  have  anti- 
ited. 


V^hen  gathered  in  your  religious  assemblies,  be 
y  concerned  to  retire  to  the  divine  and  hea- 
ly  gift,  which  will  minister  to  every  state  and 
dition,  though  you  may,  perhaps,  have  no  out- 
d  teaching,  and  will  direct  you  to  wait  without 
ig  restless  or  uneasy,  till  it  be  a  proper  time  to 
ak  up  your  meetings  with  that  decency  and 
mnity,  which  should  attend  our  minds  in  such 
ice.  For  want  of  which  some  forward  spirits, 
)  have  been  destitute  of  the  right  and  true 
ing  of  that  spirit  in  which  such  service  should 
performed,  have  broken  up  meetings  in  an  uu- 
oming  manner,  to  the  sorrow  and  pain  of  mind 
uch  as  have  been  truly  concerned  for  the  good 
prosperity  of  Zion.  Aud  be  not  apt,  as  the 
iner  of  some  is,  at  the  close  of  your  meetings, 
tily  to  enter  into  discourses  about  the  affairs  of 
life,  much  less  the  vain  amusements  thereof;  a 
Btioe  inconsistent  with  that  christian  gravity, 
ch  at  such  time  ought,  in  an  especial  manner, 
leason  the  minds  of  persons,  so  lately  assembled 
the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
5.     1718. 


^Dgor  is  a  pure  w 

aste  of  vit 

alifcy. 
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SECOND  MONTH  1 

8,   1860. 

t  is  a  remark  so  often  made  as  to  have  become 
iliar  to  all,  that,  however,  we  may  be  disposed 
lomplain  of  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  our 
yet  we  would  be  but  little  inclined  to  exchange 
1j  others,  were  we  capable  of  truly  estimating 
ir  position,  and  what  they  have  to  contend 
].  It  is  a  truth,  that  the  ways  of  Divine  Provi- 
ce  are  equal,  and  in  the  economy  of  human 
He  has  established  a  system  of  compensations 
ch  give  to  no  class,  to  no  individuals  of  any 
;s,  who  live  in  conformity  to  his  laws,  cause  to 
y  or  to  despise  others. 

Similar  observations,  we  apprehend,  arc  appli- 
le  to  different  points  of  time,  with  the  charac- 

and  actions  of  which  we  have  been  made  par- 
ly acquainted  by  the  pen  of  the  historian  or 
voice  of  tradition,  and  which  we  are  disposed 
iontrast  with  each  other,  or  with  the  period  in 
ch  we  live  and  are  acting  our  part.  As  we 
k  back  on  the  past,  how  apt  we  are  to  notice 
se  points  and  characters  which  are  coloured  in 
ordanoc  with  our  tastes,  or  which,  reflecting  the 
it  of  the  age  or  generation,  shine  the  more  con- 
:uously  from  the  darkness  that  surrounds  them 
ive  judge  of  the  whole  by  that  only  which  thus 

acts  our  attention,  and  take  no  account  of 
at  has  been  kept  more  in  obscurity,  we  may 
dily  be  deceived  into  supposing  that  the  "golden 
"  has  passed  by ;  that  the  world  has  not 
1  not  grow  wiser;  tliat  we  are  justified  in  bc- 
uing  impatient,  aud  disgusted  with   the  foilies 


and  wrongs  which  we  sec  and  feel  around  us  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  use  in  wearying  ourselves  to  no 
purpo;=e  in  endeavouring  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
rror  which  gathers  strength  by  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
or  to  regulate  the  course  of  events,  which  are  hope- 
lessly tending  to  anarchy  or  de.-~lructiou.  But  if 
we  could  have  as  distinctly  brought  before  the  view 
of  the  mind,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice,  the  su- 
perstition aud  intolerance,  the  cruelty  and  violence, 
the  degradation  and  wickedness  that  abounded 
throughout  the  very  period  we  have  pictured  in 
such  delightful  colours,  we  would  quickly  attain 
the  perception  that  we  had  been  indulging  very 
mistaken  ideas  of  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  the 
past ;  that  the  intermingling  of  falsehood  and  truth 
was  then  much  greater  than  now;  that  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity  have  takeu  hold  on  human 
life  and  society  on  a  far  larger  scale  in  the  present 
day  than  any  which  has  preceded  it;  and  that  the 
gospel  is  slowly  but  surely  effecting  its  great  ujis- 
sioii,  that  of  purifying  aud  ennobling  mankind,  and 
uniting  them  together  as  children  of  one  common 
father. 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  rise  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  is  not  so  long  as  to 
shroud  the  general  course  of  events,  and  the  spirit 
that  characterized  its  infant  years,  in  obscurity ; 
aud  the  graphic  pictures  drawu  by  its  pains-taking 
historians  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  extraordinary 
men  aud  women  who  took  part  in  its  struggles  to 
embody,  organize  and  defend  a  people  who  should 
exhibit  to  the  world,  by  their  daily  life  and  conver- 
sation, the  practical  effects  of  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, without  compromise,  addition  or  diminution, 
give  a  lively  view  of  the  position  the  Society  occu- 
pied at  the  time,  amid  the  changeful  scenes  enact- 
ing in  the  world  around  them  ;  the  indomitable 
courage  with  which  very  many  of  its  members  en- 
countered the  dangers  and  sufferings  that  met 
thom  on  every  hand  ;  the  noble  magnanimity  with 
which  they  endured  the  scoffs,  the  scorn  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors ;  and  the  meekness 
and  self  sacrifice  with  which  they  sought  to  turn 
their  fellow-men. from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and 
accept  the  same  glorious  privileges,  which,  as  re- 
generated beings,  they  enjoyed. 

To  those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  works  to 
which  we  allude,  there  is  a  liability,  in  these  times 
of  division  and  difficulty,  to  dwell  upon  these 
striking  features  of  that  era,  and  upon  similar  de- 
lineations of  characters  aud  events  that  stand  in 
bold  relief  throughout  the  years  that  have  suc- 
ceeded it,  without  sufficiently  noting  or  reflecting 
upon  the  weakness  and  error  that  soon  crept  into 
the  Society,  and  the  great  trouble  aud  distress  to 
which  they  always  gave  rise. 

It  is  true,  that  the  tima  of  the  rise  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  gifts  and 
graces  conferred  upon  many  of  its  members,  were 
also  of  no  common  order,  while  the  religious  la- 
bours performed,  aud  their  blessed  results,  have 
never  been  equalled  since.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  or  to  estimate  the  trials,  the  perplexi- 
ties, and  the  great  distress,  which  those  deeply  ex- 
perienced sons  of  the  morning  had  to  undergo,  on 
account  of  the  weakness,  the  unskilfulness,  and  the 
unfaithfulness  of  many  within  the  Society,  as  well 
as  from  false  brethren  seeking  to  vitiate  its  doc- 
trines, or  prevent  the  institution  or  exercise  of  its 
discipline.  There  is,  however,  enough  left  upon 
record,  to  assure  us  that  even  then  the  cup  of  suf- 
fering was  sufficiently  filled  up,  and  none  of  the 
truly  convinced  and  converted  escapeddrinkingof  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  uuregenerated  human  nature 
bears  the  same  relation  to  pure  Christianity  in  one 
age  as  in  another.     The  warfare  between  them  has 


been  going  on  ever  since  the  latter  was  ushered  in  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  church  shows,  that  in  those 
periods,  apparently  the  most  glorious,  there  were 
utfsets  of  evil,  either  within  or  without,  which 
jlothed  the  hearts  of  its  true-born  children  with 
anxiety  and  sorrow. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  propriety  of  not 
allowing  ourselves  to  deepen  the  cloud  that  now 
overshadows  us  as  a  people,  and  thereby  increase 
the  gloom  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  by  con- 
trasting it  exclusively  with  the  brightness  reflected 
Ironi  the  past,  in  those  memorials  we  love,  and 
which  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  cherish.  The 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  by  any 
Society,  depends  upon  the  consistent  character  of 
its  members  individually,  by  which  the  inner  life, 
springing  from  those  principles,  manifests  itself  in 
tlieir  modes  of  thinking,  their  motives  to  action, 
aud  in  their  domestic  and  social  virtues.  Wc 
know  that  from  the  constitution  of  our  religious 
Society,  a  state  of  things,  altogether  consistent 
with  its  principles,  has  beeu  far  from  realized 
at  any  time.  Birth-right  membership,  though  a 
bles.siug  to  those  who  share  its  privileges,  and  to 
the  Society  at  large,  has  precluded  it.  Edu- 
cation may  do,  and  has  done  much  by  training 
lu  virtuous  habits  and  restraining  from  evil,  but  it 
cannot  plant  the  Seed  of  the  kingdom  in  the  heart 
of  the  child,  nor  clothe  it  with  holy  aflections  and 
dispositions.  Hence,  though  there  have  been  many 
iu  every  period  of  our  existence  as  a  people — some 
conspicuous  for  their  gifts  and  labours,  and  others 
more  circum.'^cribed  in  their  sphere  and  out  of 
sight — whose  principles  were  firmly  fixed  and  uni- 
formly operative,  whose  ardent  desires  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  their  Lord  aud  Master  by  obe- 
dience and  perseverance,  kept  them  on  the  watch 
to  restrain  every  desire,  and  regulate  each  action 
iu  conformity  with  his  commands,  yet  how  much 
larger  has  the  number  been  of  those  who  either 
manifested  lukewarmness  and  indifference,  satisfied 
with  a  name  aud  reputation,  and  sustaining  a  kind 
of  equipoise  between  good  and  evil,  or  else  who 
were  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  self- 
gratification,  and  seemed  hardly  ever  to  raise  their 
thoughts  beyond  their  own  wants  and  pleasures. 
Wherever  and  whenever  this  state  of  things  has 
existed,  there  must  have  been  the  same  kind  of 
trial  and  suffering  for  the  first-mentioned  class  as 
there  is  now  ;  and  it  may  have  been  in  a  greater 
as  well  as  in  a  less  degree.  In  every  attempt  to 
substitute  other  principles  for  the  pure  Christianity 
Friends  have  always  professed,  or  when  the  reli- 
gion of  large  portions  of  the  Society  has  been 
merely  traditional,  truth  and  falsehood  must  ne- 
cessarily have  become  intermingled  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  this  mixture,  corruption  ever  has  and 
ever  will  ensue.  This  is  lamentably  the  case  in 
the  present  day;  aud  under  the  pressure  of  the 
suffering  it  produces,  some  seem  ready  to  believe 
the  like  was  never  before  known,  at  least  in  equal 
degree,  and  to  despair  of  a  brighter  day  coming. 
This  is  little  calculated  to  make  things  better,  or 
to  increase  the  strength  necessary  to  bear  up  under 
the  trial.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
power  that  raised  the  Society  up,  and  has  preserved 
it  through  all  its  conflicts  during  two  ceuturies,  is 
omnipotent;  that  it  is  now  at  work,  as  it  has  here- 
tofore been  ;  that  we  are  not  to  think  it  strange, 
concerning  the  fiery  trial,  which  is  to  try  us  "  as 
though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  us,"  but 
to  cherish  a  firm  faith  in  the  restoration  of  primi- 
tive consistency,  when  the  self-denying  religion  we 
profess  will  be  interwoven  in  all  the  relations  of 
the  members  with  each  other  and  with  the  world, 
restoring  christian  simplicity,  acconqianied  with 
genuine  honesty  and  unbending  faithfulness. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION   OF 

FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 
In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourth 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  IIoI  J  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
furnishinc  full  and  accurate  answers,  to  all  the 
IJucries,  and  of  forwarding  their  reports  seasonably 
to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded  ;  and 
tlicir  receipt  skoidd  always  be  promptly  acknow- 
ledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  IIG  N.  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Secoud  mo.,  18G0. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  iimiviJiuils  liave  bccu 
gratuitously  funiislied  with  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  by  tlie 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
Eold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  thei'e 
bjlonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Fiieaijs  reside  within 
its  limits? 

5.  Arc  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper;  if  so,  how  many? 

G.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sutRcient  to  snpjily 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  eaci]  family  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to 
chase  it? 

11.  How  many  Bibles   and  Tcstameuts  are  nov 
hand? 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EnnoPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  llie  28th  ult. 

The  British  Parliament  wns  opened  on  the  24th  nit. 
The  Queen's  speech  hM'l  Im'.mi  diliv  eied.  its  tone  is 
pacific.  Regarding  ihr  - '■  .':>ii  :,ni,  ulty,  it  says  the 
equitable  and   concih    '  : k nts  made  by  the 

American  governmeni  !■  >  .:  ■  :  ■■  ; n  ni.  have  prevented 
any  disturbance  of  the  IikimIIv  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Of  the  trouble  in  China,  the 
Queen  says,  "  I  am  preparing,  in  concert  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  au  expedition  in- 
tended to  compel  redress  and  the  fullilmcnt  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty."  The  last  embers  of  disturbance 
in  the  East  Indies  are  said  to  have  been  extinguished. 
The  public  revenue  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  A 
reform  bill  and  other  legislative  measures  are  promised. 
The  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 

Lord  John  rursscll  had  stated  in  Parliament,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  a  member,  that,  in  compii 

with  the  address  of  the  House  on  the  cruelties  pi  a-  ■ 
on  board  American  ships,  he  had  communicate  !  .  :.  :.> 
subject  with  the  American  government,  and  puuei  I. .id 
been  accordingly  given  to  Minister  Dallas  to  enter  into 
negotiatinn.s  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  these 
atiocilies,  which   are  disgracelul   to  humanity,  aui'.  a 


■ntion  for  that  purpose  was  being  drawn  up.     This 

ineement  -was  received  with  applause. 

;  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  an  ad- 

of  1-16  to  I'l     Sales  of  the  week,  83,000  bales. 

in  port,   042,000   bales   of  which  446,000   were 


he  .Manchester  advices  were  favourable.  The  mar- 
!  liim  at  full  prices.  The  markets  for  brcadstutfs 
tinned  dull.  The  London  money  market  was  un- 
hanged. The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
decreased  £350,000  during  the  week.  Consols,  94-§-  a 
■*2"- 

The  French  Assembly  was  convoked  for  the  23d  inst. 
The  Paris  Pays  states  that,   on   the  conclusion  of  the 

;aty  between  England  and  France,  negotiations  with 

her  Powers,  for  similar  treaties,  will  be  commenced. 

It  is  reported  that  Napoleon  has  written  a  second  let- 

.•  to  the  Pope,  of  a  threatening  nature. 

The  new  Sardinian  Cabinet  had  been  announced.  Its 
construction  agrees  with  the  previous  announcement. 
Count  Cavour  being  at  the  head. 

There  were  renewed  attempts  at  a  revolution  made 
the  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty  of  Tuscany. 

U.\-iTKi)  States. — Congress. — The  Senate  passed  the 
Posl-otlice  Deficiency  bill  from  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives with  amendments,  one  of  which  abolishes  the 
franking  privilege  of  members  of  Congress.  This  amcml- 
ment  appears  to  be  objectionable  to  m.anj'  of  the  latter, 
and  may  probably  delay  the  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
both  Houses  a  variety  of  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  many  speeches  delivered,  but  very  little 
progress  made  in  the  public  business. 

The  Slare  Traiic. — The  slaver  bark  Orion,  of  New- 
York,  was  taken  to  St.  Helena,  in  the  Twelfth  montli 
last,  by  a  British  war  steamer,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
U.  S.  steamer  Mj'stio.  When  captured,  the  Orion  had 
1023  slaves  aboard,  and  was  bound  for  Cuba.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-two  of  these  wretched  beings  died  be- 
fore reaching  St.  Helena,  where  the  survivors  were 
landed,  and  the  captain  of  the  slaver  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  American  consul.  The  Orion  is  a  vessel  of 
only  440  tons  capacity. — A  slaver  named  the  Delicia, 
was  recently  brought  into  Charleston,  S.  C.  She  was 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  on  the  21st  of  Twelfth 
month  last,  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Constellation.  The  cap- 
lain  was  on  shore  when  the  brig  was  taken,  and  he  was 
consequently  not  captured.  She  had  a  crew  of  thirteen 
men,  in  addition  to  iier  officers,  all  of  whom  appeared  to 
be  Spaniards.  The  vessel  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  U.  S.  Marshal  at  Charleston.— At  the  .iouthern 
Convention  held  in  Vicksburg  a  few  months  since,  the 
vote  of  Mississippi  was  cast  in  favour  of  opening  the 
African  slave  trade.  More  wise  and  humane  counsels 
appear  however  to  prevail  in  the  present  Legislature. 
The  bill  to  repeal  the  Slate  law  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  Africans  inia  tlmt  .Stnrp  w:w  rfje.-tel  recenlly  by 
a  vote  of  three  to  I'll  i  '■-  .  i,  .,|  ■  ,,,,i,  linjiely  post- 
pone the  whole  jni;         i  ,  i,ivs22. 

Fir^mw.— The  I.-  ,.,,,,, ,,-  ,,,>;,  ,  ;,,iei- full  con- 
sideration of  the  ^ul■Jeel,,  iias  derhiied  lo  sanction  the 
proposition  of  South  Carolina  for  holding  a  Disunion 
Couveution  in  the  South. 

Manjland. — The  House  of  Delegates  has  passed  reso- 
lutions with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  condemning  the 
course  of  Winter  Davis,  of  .Maryland,  in  voting  for  Pen- 
nington for  Sjieaker,  as  an  act  deserving  of  censure,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  Slate. 
New  Yvrlc. — .Mortality  last  week,  445. 
ridUidetphia . — Mortality  last  week,  217.  In  the  yea 
ISJO,  tlie  number  of  births  reported  in  this  city  was 
14,436,  viz;  7460  males  and  6967  females.  During  the 
last  year,  the  several  water  works  supplied  a  daily  aver- 
age of  19,63S,442  gallons  for  the  use  of  the  citizens. 
New  water  pipes  have  been  laid,  extending  more  than 
twenty-two  miles  in  length,  which  added  to  that  pre- 
viously laid,  makes  a  total  of  306  miles  of  water  main, 
now  in  the  city. 

California. — A  recent  arrival  at  New  York  from  As- 
pinwail,  brought  dates  to  First  monih  20th,  and  §1,500,- 
000  in  gold,  A  movement  was  on  foot  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  six  southern  counties  of  California  from  the 
rest  of  tbe  Stute,  so  as  to  form  a  slaveholding  territory. 

|i  ■  ■  .,■,■■.■  : :  .    ~    ,:      :    !    ,  'I  ■:    j.'ii  |inse,  would 

|M       ,    ■     ■  ■  ,    .       ,.     I  nf  the  Slate 

-    :  .-.',.'     I     i   iMi.^hed.     The 

':     '  1  .      ■  \].iiule'i  for  sihool  purpose.-*  in 

'   \.        ~    ,  I        '       I  h,-  new  year  commenced  with 

.:..;:;:,■  754  teachers.     The  number 

.■1  iU.i.i.i.u  iu   Uik;  .~M.ut   under  eighteen  years,  is  over 

Mi-ircllancous. — Religious  Bigotri/. — Advices  from  Bo- 
gota stale  that  the  Catholic  clergy  theie  had  collected 


all  the  Bibles  distributed  by  the  London  Bible  Socie 
and  burnt  them  in  the  public  square.  The  British  I 
nister  strongly  protested  against  the  proceeding,  but  I 
American  Minister  was  present,  countenancing  the  o 
rage.  A  full  statement  of  the  affair  has  been  sent 
Washington. 

Loss  of  Life  on  the  Brilish  Coasts.— Dnnng  fifteen  < 
of  stormy  weaf.er,  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  moi 
last,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels  were  wri  „ 
ed  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  causing  a  loss  of  se^i   'Oli' 
hundred  and  forty  lives. 

A  I'hiekly  Settled  Island.— The  Island  of  Barbado«S^ 
with  an  area  of  166  square  miles,  contains   125,864  i| 
habitants.     This  is  said  to  be  the  most  densely  pop) 
lated  country  in  the  world. 

Severe  Weather  in  Texas. — A  Jlexican  slieep  drover  hL'r 
head  of  sheep,  iu  one  night,  during  the  rectj 


• 


weather  in  Texas. 


Larc/e  Decrease. — The  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Times  has 
sued  its  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  Lak 
which  shows  that  by  converting  Hour  into  wheat,  t 
total  amount  shipped  from  Lake  regions,  castwanl  ov 
Lake  Ontario,  in  1859,  was  15,800,000  bushels,  agaii 
21,000,000  in  1858.  The  shipments  by  other  roul 
leading  to  the  seaboard,  show  a  considerable  decre; 
compared  with  1858. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  W.  P.  Bedell,  lo.,  S',  to  52,  vol.  : 
and  for  Jos.  Embree,  §2,  to  14,  vol.  32  ;  from  Steph 
Hobson,  agt.,  0.,  §4,  vols.  33  and  34,  for  Isaac  Br 
$2,  vol.  33,  for  Thos.  Emmons,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  33  : 
Amy  C.  Hoopes,  Pa.,  S2,  vol.  32;  from  Geo.  Gi!bef= 
Pa.,'  for  B.  Gilbert  and  M.  Cope,  S2  each,  vol.  33, 
James  Marsh  and  Elizabeth  W.  Cope,  $1  each,  to 
vol.  33. 

FRIENDS'  ASY'LUM. 

Cnmmitler  on  Admission.':. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  1 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  sire. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No. 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen.  No.  335  S.  Fifth  sirt 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  ( 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  .John  M.  Vfi 
,all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  stre 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hill 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Elliston  P.  Mnr 
Gennantown;  George  G.  Williams,  No.  430  N.   F 
street ;  William   L.   Edwards,  Front,   north   of   Mar    r 
street. 

Phi/sieian  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthii 
ton,  M.  D. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sh.vupi.ess,  C' 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  J*J 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philat 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TDNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carry 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Wouth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Cc 
Thomas  Wistab,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evaxs,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


DiEn,  on  the  17th  of  First  montlj,  1860,  at  his  r 
deuce  in  Medford,  N.  J.,  Caleb  Stokes,  in  the  s 
eighth  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Upper  E 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  in'  « 
ings  so  long  as  health  permitted,  vras  of  a  meek 
quiet  spirit,  entertaining  a  very  humble  opinion  of  b 
self,  and  remarkably  careful  of  the  reputation  of  oth 
not  allowing  himself  to  speak  to  the  disadvan 
any,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  He  was 
example  of  patience  and  resignation  through  a  proir 
ed  illness  ;  and  being  sensible  that  his  close  was  dr 
ing  near,  he  several  times  very  emphatically  said,  ' 
mind  is  calm  and  peaceful ;  I  see  nothing  in  my  > 
and  feel  entirely  willing  to  commit  myself  into  the  hf 
of  my  dear  Redeemer.'  He  lemained  sensible  to  '• 
last,  and  quietly  passed  away,  as  is  believed,  1 
mercy,  into  one  of  those  mansions  of  rest,  wh 
Saviour  has  prepared  for  his  htinible  followers. 
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For  "  Tlio  Fricjud." 

Samuel  Bownas. 

(Coiitinu  «\  from  piigo  ISS.) 

)  was  strengthened  to  bear  his  imprisonment 
cheerful  patience,  and  having  steady  en>ploy- 
t  in  an  honest  calling  contributed  to  make  the 

ass  less  heavily,  while  it  furnished  the  means 
^fraying  his  expenses.  His  example  of  indus- 
and  christian  independence  in  supplying  his 
wants  rather  than  be  chargeable  to  others,  is 
by  of  the  imitation  of  all. 
t  the  time  to  which  the  court  was  adjourned, 
^e  Bridges  was  sick,  and  as  Keith  and  his  party 
ght  none  was  so  fit  as  he  to  take  vengeance 
be  Quakers,  another  postponement  was  obtain- 
But  the  judge  was  no  more  able  to  sit  on  the 
h,  and  "died  shortly  after.  In  the  Eighth 
th,  1703,  the  sheriff  received  orders  to  sum- 
eighteen  men  as  a  grand  jury  to  sit  in  ccisi- 
tion  of  the  bill,  and  was  privately  in-tructed 
ilect  such  persons  as  would  be  likely  to  answer 
ends  of  the  persecutors.  He  communicated 
to  Samuel  with  tokens  of  abhorrence;,  assuring 
he  would  not  do  it.  The  jury  promptly  re- 
ed the  bill  "  ignoramus." 
This  was  on  the  2d  day  of  (he  Ninth  mouth, 
the  court  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when  I 
had  into  court;  though  I  was  told,  it  was  not 
lar  or  lawful  to  bring  a  man  to  the  bar  who 
nothing  laid  to  his  charge  by  his  peers,  th 
id  inquest.     I  was  a.-ked,  if  I  had  anything  to 

to  the  court  'i  I  desired  my  liberty  and  repa- 
wn for  the  wrong  done  mo  in  taking  it  from  me, 

judge  told  me,  I  might  have  my  liberty,  pay- 
my  fees.  I  replied,  that  I  was  informed  there 
3  no  fees  due,  as  the  case  then  was,  accordin 
iw ;  but  if  there  had  been,  I  should  not  pay 
I  it  being  to  mc  a  matter  of  conscience.  Thi 
;e  said,  he  believed  so,  and  smiled  :  however 
as  set  at  liberty  by  proclamation  ;  and  a  large 
y  of  my  dear  friends,  from  all  parts  of  the 
ad,  came  to  see  me  cleared,  and  had  me  away 

them  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  being  not  a  little 
i  that  I  came  off  so  honourably ;  and  even  the 
ntry  people  who  were  not  Friends  were  there 
ibundance,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  my  en- 
;ement." 
yter  having  been  a  prisoner  almost  a  year,  he 


once  more  at  liberty  from  prison,  but  still  in 
gospel  bonds  upon  the  Island,  which  he  visited 
thoroughly,  and  had  good  open  meetings.  "  The 
people,"  says  he,  "  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
I  found  my  long  impridonment  had  made  me  more 
known  and  regarded,  so  that  they  flocked  in  great 
numbers  where  I  was,  and  Friends  were  careful 
that  notice  should  be  given  of  the  meetings." 

"  After  I  was  clear  of  Long  Island,  it  being  with 
me  as  if  I  had  just  set  out  from  homo,  I  found  a 
necessity  to  convene  the  elders,  and  lay  before 
them  my  concern,  as  I  did  when  I  came  from 
homo  ;  and  in  a  tender  and  fatherly  way  they  took 
care  to  examine  what  I  might  be  in  need  of,  both 
with  respect  to  linen,  woolen,  pocket  money  and  a 
horse ;  for  as  yet  I  had  not  bought  one,  never  find- 
ing freedom  so  to  do ;  but  Friends,  to  their  praise 
be  it  spoken,  assisted  me  from  stage  to  stage. 
W'hen  I  was  in  prison,  I  saw  I  had  no  want  of  a 
horse,  and  admired  the  kindness  of  Providence  in 
rettraining  mo  from  having  one  till  wanted  ;  and 
I  had  money  plenty  by  the  trade  of  shoemaking, 
so  that  I  wanted  none,  nor  did  I  want  any  neces- 
arics  for  the  journey  but  a  companion.  Several 
Friends  offered  themselves  very  freely  to  travel 
with  me  :  but  my  dear  Friend  Samuel  Bowne  had 
a  concern  to  visit  the  eastern  parts  of  New  Eng- 
nd,  who  had  a  fine  gift,  but  not  very  large  ;  and 
I  was  very  glad  of  his  company.  We  set  forward 
the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  mouth,  and  the 
nter  not  being  broken  up,  we  rode  on  the  ice 
into  Connecticut  colony,  over  some  broad  rivers. 
New  London  being  the  largest,  but  we  had  no 
meetings  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  Coming 
nto  Narraganset,  we  were  amongst  Friends  again. 
We  went  for  Rhode  Island,  and  there  Friends  were 
very  nutrierous,  and  we  had  large  meetings.  There 
was  a  marriage  of  a  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Richardson,  with  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Rodman, 
a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  the  island,  i-o  that  we 
had  the  governor,  S  imuel  Cranston,  and  most  of 
the  chief  men  in  the  government  at  the  marriage, 
and  we  had  a  precious  living  time,  which  gave  me 
great  encouragement.  The  governor  was  very  kind, 
and  queried  with  me  about  my  imprisonment,  he 
being  a  great  lover  of  Friends,  but  not  a  professed 
one  himself. 

"  From  Rhode  Island  we  went  towards  Hamp- 
ton and  Dover,  having  but  few  meetings,  as  we 
purposed  to  return  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Rhode 
Island. 

"  When  we  came  to  Dover,  we  had  a  pretty  large 
meeting,  but  were  both  silent ;  at  which  I  was 
somewhat  amazed,  it  being  new  to  me.  Another 
meeting  was  appointed  nest  day,  some  little  dis 
tance  from  Dover,  which  was  much  larger;  my 
companion  said  something,  but  very  little,  and  was 
uneasy  that  he  said  anything.  I  was  quite  shut 
up ;  and  after  meeting  I  was  exceedingly  com' 
forted,  being  filled  with  Divine  sweetness  and  hea- 
venly joy,  that  I  was  preserved  and  did  not  force 
myself  to  offer.  They  appointed  another  meeting 
the  day  following,  some  distance  off,  at  which  1 
found  myself  quite  shut  up,  and  held  back 
were  from  saying  anything,  and  my  companion 
wa;  aloo  tilent,  who  alter  meeting  looked  upon  me 


very  innocently,  saying,  '  Samuel,  what  dost  thou 

think  these  people  will  say,  that  wc  should  come 

far  to  appoint  meetings  amongst  them,  and  have 

thing  to  say?'     It  just  then  came  livingly  into 

my  mind  to  reply.   Fear  not,  have  faith,  nothing 

doubting  but  we  shall  have  enough  to  say  before 

leave  them. 

Our  next  meeting  was  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  meetings  which  we  had  attended  before,  in  a 
"arge  house,  but  not  big  enough  for  the  company 
by  far,  and  the  country  was  all  alarmed,  so  that  it 
was  a  very  large  meeting  indeed  ;  and  it  being  a 
time  of  war  with  the  Indians,  the  people  brought 
such  weapons  as  they  had  to  meeting,  so  that  when 
we  came  to  the  meeting-house,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  so  many  fire-arms  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  standing  against  the  meeting-house  wall. 
However,  I  was  before  told,  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  other  people  to  do  so ;  and  I  found  that 
those  fire-arms  and  warlike  weapons  belonged  to 
other  people,  not  to  Friends  who  were  come  to 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  very  quiet ;  and  we 
sat  a  long  time  in  silence,  which  put  me  on  cxam- 
niug  my  conduct,  and  looking  back  to  see  how  it 
was  with  me  ;  but  finding  no  uneasiness  for  any- 
thing I  had  done  before,  to  cause  me  to  be  thus 
hut  up,  I  came  to  this  conclusion  and  resignation, 
that  I  was  but  a  servant,  and  could  of  myself  do 
nothing ;  secretly  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
me  jiatienee  not  to  be  uneasy,  if  he  had  no- 
thing for  me  to  do,  and  if  he  had,  there  I  was, 
ready  and  willing  to  do  it.  Thus  I  settled  down, 
diligently  waiting  for  Divine  direction.  In  a  little 
time  a  word  came  with  life,  and  I  stood  up  with 
it,  to  the  effect  following;  '  The  Lord's  time  is  the 
est  time,  and  let  us  not  grow  uneasy  to  wait  for 
it;  for  when  he  opens  none  can  shut,  and  when 
he  shuts  none  can  open  ;'  enlarging  on  this  subject 
a  little  more.  We  had  a  very  glorious  meeting, 
in  which  I  was  largely  opened  in  sundry  branches 
of  tiie  doctrine  of  Christ;  and  I  had  not  often 
seen  greater  tenderness  than  was  at  that  time 
amongst  the  people;  for  the  war  with  the  Indians 
had  humbled  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  truth  had 
a  very  great  reach  upon  them  indeed,  and  the 
meeting  ended  well. 

"  Immediately  1  found  an  uncommon  and  weighty 
concern  to  request  the  ministers  to  come  together, 
which  they  very  readily  complied  with,  and  they 
were  a  considerable  number,  but  not  all  thoroughly 
baptized  into  the  work.  My  companion  was  very 
prettily  opened,  and  we  had  a  suitable  service 
amongst  them,  and  saw  clearly  the  reason  why  we 
were  so  shut  up  in  silence.  Some  of  them  were  got 
into  an  extreme  in  preaching  and  praying,  and 
would  continue  meetings  to  an  unseasonable  length, 
likewise  preaching  and  praying  at  table ;  which 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  some  sensible  Friends 
auiongst  them,  but  they  could  not  redress  it  till 
after  this  opportunity.  They  themselves  saw  they 
were  wrong  in  doing  as  they  had  done,  and  got  out 
of  this  extreme,  which  was  a  degree  of  ranterism, 
being  attended  with  a  spirit  of  opposition  against 
the  order  of  Friends  in  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

"  Having  finished  our  service,  wc  returned  back 
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to  Ilaiupton,  and  had  several  meetings,  and  so  to 
llUode  Island  Yearly  Meeting,  wliicL  was  very 
large  and  to  good  satisfaction. 

"  From  thence  I  went  by  sea  to  several  islands, 
as  Martha's  A'ineyard,  Nantucket,  and  some  others.! 
In  Nantucket  I  had  great  satisfaction,  for  the  peo- 
ple, not  joined  with  Friends,  were  moderate  Bap- 
tists, and  came  generally  to  meetings,  their  preach- 
er also  with  them,  who  after  meeting  raised  some 
objections  against  us,  which  ho  had  gathered  from 
our  adversaries'  books,  and  that  which  he  pitched 
upon  chiefly,  was  about  prayer,  that  we  did  not 
pray  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  in  our  own 
names.  I  told  him  we  looked  upon  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  pray  to  God  in  Christ's  name,  and  as  his 
name  is  understood  to  be  his  power,  we  durst  not 
presume  to  pray  to  the  Father,  but  as  the  wisdom 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  gave  us  utterance.  He  said  it 
was  gospel  truth  in  its  primitive  purity. 

"  The  governor  sent  for  me,  and  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  about  our  principles,  and  he 
seemed  much  pleased  with  what  I  had  to  say. 
Having  finished  my  service,  I  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  found  some  were  contriving  to  have  me 
taken  up,  by  informing  the  governor  against  me, 
as  though  I  was  a  transgressor,  by  preaching,  as 
they  said,  against  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord,  as  they  call  the  bread  and  wine.  But  the 
governor  being  at  the  meeting  himself  where  this 
supposed  offence  was  given,  quickly  saw  that  the 
arguments  used  against  the  present  practice  of  the 
English  church,  as  well  as  of  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists,  had  so  much  Scripture  and  reason  on 
their  side,  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  confute 
them  ;  he  therefore  thought  it  their  wisest  way  to 
let  the  matter  alone. 

"  After  this  I  made  another  trip  to  the  eastward, 
my  dear  companion  being  returned,  and  in  my  way 
back  to  Dover,  visited  meetings  as  they  came  in 
course ;  and  also  the  meetings  where  I  had  been 
before,  and  had  sat  in  silence  in  some  of  them,  but 
I  had  now  large  and  good  service  and  great  satis- 
faction amongst  them,  the  more  so,  as  they  now 
saw  it  their  places  not  to  preach  in  every  meeting, 
but  to  wait  for  the  constraint  of  the  Divine  word 
before  they  spoke. 


Tlie   Destruction  of  Erzcronm, 
An  American  missionary  at  Erzeroum,  Turkey, 
thus  describes  the  recent  earthquake  by  which  that 
city  was  destroyed  : — 

The  first  shock,  which  was  not  very  severe,  was 
felt  about  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  June  1,  and  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  following  day,  (June  2,)  came 
the  fearful  earthquake,  which  laid  in  ruins  two 
thousand  houses,  nearly  destroying  filteon  hundred 
more,  and  injured  some  twelve  hundred  others ; 
leaving,  (accordiag  to  the  accounts  of  Turkish 
ofiicials,)  over  thirteen  hundred  houses  unharmed  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  one  hundred 
houses  in  Erzeroum  as  sound  as  they  were  before 
the  earthquake.  The  shock  was  not  only  felt 
throughout  the  city,  but  in  the  villages  on  the 
plain,  and  even  at  Hassan-Kallah,  twenty  miles 
to  the  East. 

According  to  official  returns,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  dead  bodies  have  been  taken  out  from  the 
ruins,  about  two  hundred  wounded,  and  sixty  are 
missing.  The  heavy  shock  which  did  the  mischief, 
is  said  to  have  continued  about  eight  seconds,  and 
it  was  followed  by  three  others,  less  severe,  the 
same  day.  Shocks,  more  or  less  .severe,  were  also 
felt  at  intervals  during  eight  consecutive  days, 
since  which  there  has  been  perfect  quiet,  and  the 
work  of  building  and  repairing  is  now  going  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


The  course  of  the  earthquake  seems  to  have 
followed  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges,  viz. 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  the  greatest  de- 
struction was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  or 
nearest  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Buildings  firmly 
constructed,  or  newly  erected,  were  injured  com- 
paratively little,  while  others  by  their  side  were 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Armenian,  Papal, 
and  other  churches,  all  of  which  are  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  were  but  slightly  damaged,  while 
mosques  in  other  quarters  were  badly  injured  or 
ruined,  and  a  large  number  of  minarets  were 
thrown  down. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  destruction  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Moslem  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  only  twelve  christians  lost  their  lives. 
None  of  our  Protestant  friends  were  injured,  though 
several  barely  escaped  with  life.  One  woman, 
sister  of  our  native  preacher  B.  Hohanues,  feeling 
the  waving  to  and  fro  of  the  house,  seized  her  two 
little  children  and  escaped,  in  time  to  see  roof  and 
wall  come  down  with  a  crash  where  she  had  been 
sitting.  Part  of  another  house,  adjoining  ours, 
was  crushed,  but  no  one  was  harmed.  The  two 
mission  houses  were  injured,  but  not  very  seri- 
ously. 

The  population  of  nearly  the  entire  city  was 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  it  was  indeed  a  sad  sight, 
as  I  rode  into  town  la.st  Sunday  morning,  to  see 
the  outskirts  covered  and  the  streets  lined  with 
tents,  some  of  canvas  and  others  of  bits  of  cloth 
and  carpeting,  the  remnants  left  to  the  poor  after 
the  general  desolation. 

The  city  of  Erzeroum  was  the  principal  city  of 
Armenia  iu  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a  pashalic 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  plain  on  the  Kara  Soo,  or 
west  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  120  miles  south- 
east of  Trcbizoud,  and  155  miles  west  of  Mount 
Ararat.  The  population,  before  the  Russian  inva- 
sion in  1830,  ^Yas  estimated  at  100,000,  but  in 
1844,  it  was  only  40,000  ;  it  was,  however,  regu- 
larly increasing.  It  was  partly  enclosed  by  a  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  and  had  an  extensive  citadel. 
The  streets  were  narrow,  filthy,  and  infested  with 
dogs  ;  the  houses  were  mostly  of  mud,  timber,  or 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  principal  buildings  were 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches  and  schools, 
about  forty  mo-ques,  a  large  custom-b'ouse,  and 
numerous  khans  or  caravansaries.  Erzeroum  had 
an  extensive  trade  with  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  was  a  chief  halting  station  for  caravans  going 
from  Teheran  and  Mecca.  The  imports  comprised 
shawls,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  madder, 
and  rhubarb  from  the  East,  and  broadcloths, 
chintzes,  shawls,  and  cutlery  from  the  West,  by 
way  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  vicinity  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  near  it  many  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
sheep  were  reared,  which,  with  furs,  galls,  Sec, 
formed  the  principal  exports.  Erzeroum  was 
founded  about  415,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arze,  under  the  name  of  Theodosiopolis,  and  it 
was  the  bulwark  of  Armenia  under  the  Byzantines, 
as  it  was  under  the  Turks,  its  position  rendering  it 
an  important  military  post. — Late  Pajxr. 

Coniiminicated  for  '-Tlie  Friend." 

To  the  deeply  suffering  arul  discouraged  ones, 
wJierever  situated. 
"  There  are  various  causes  of  suifering ;  there 
are  various  baptisms,  buffctings  and  trials ;  our 
different  conditions  require  a  different  discipline, 
and  the  difi'ercut  designs  of  God  upon  us  require, 
or  make  it  necessary  for  us,  to  be  brought  under 
different  operations.  Ml  the  faithful  in  the  seve- 
ral generations,  wherein  the  prophets  lived,  were 
not  brought  under  those  particular,  and  (for  the 
present)   grievous    exercises   which   the   prophets 


were,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  work  wl 
unto  they  were  called,  and  unto  which  many  lea 
obedience  by  the  things  which  they  suffered. 

"  It  is  true,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  n 
times  unsearchable,  and  His  ways  arc  past  fin' 
out.  '  Who,'  saith  the  apostle,  '  hath  known 
mind  of  the  Lord?'  or  who  hath  been  His  e 
sellor?'  'Secret  things  belong  to  God ;  but 
things  which  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our  ci 
ren.'  But  if  all  the  holy  patriarchs,  prop 
apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors  of  Jesus,  Y 
like  their  blessed  Lord,  been  men  of  sorrows, 
acquainted  with  grief,  and  entered  the  kingdo 
heaven  .through  many  tribulations,  can  we  d 
whether  the  particular  trials,  siftings,  and  pr 
tions,  which  God  only  wise  permitted  or  appoi 
them,  were  not  to  every  one  of  these  to  whon 
appointed  them,  mercies,  mercies,  mercies, 
guise  ?  Were  they  not  made  a  means  of  f 
tion  in  bis  fear,  and  of  bringing  them  near 
him,  to  trust  more  firmly  in,  and  to  rely  mon 
tirely  upon  him  the  only  refuge  of  the  righteo 
times  of  trouble ''.  Have  not  all  the  attiictio 
the  righteous  been  thus  sanctified  ?  and  wil 
the  endless  hallelujah,  which  these  shall  ba- 
sing, be  unto  Him  who  hath  redeemed  their  i 
out  of  all  adversity,  and  made  their  garn 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ? 

"  Many,  now,  as  well  as  formerly,  are  the  i 
tions  of  the  righteous  ;  and  from  different  ca 
as  well  as  different  in  degree  ;  but,  though 
from  mortals,  they  are  all  known  to  God, 
careth  for  them,  and  by  whom  the  very  hai 
their  head  are  all  numbered.  Their  sighs 
numbered  by  him,  and  their  tears  are  sealed  i 
his  bottle:  why,  then,  should  Ziou  say,  on 
should  the  watchers  on  her  walls  say,  '  The  '. 
hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forg. 
me  ?'  '  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  c 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  s 
her  womb  ?  yea,  she  may  forget,  saith  the  ] 
yet  will  I  not  forget  thee :  behold  I  have  gi 
thee  on  the  palms  of  my  hands,  thy  walls  are 
tinually  before  me.'  Verily,  '  the  eyes  of  the 
are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  eyes  are  open 
their  prayers.'  However  unmindful  He  may 
to  be  of  the  distress  and  danger  which  thn 
them,  '  when  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  fl  - 
yet,  in  his  own  time,  (which  is  surely  t 
time,)  He  will  arise,  and  rebuke  both  the  ^ 
and  the  waves,  and  also  the  enemy,  for  their  si 
and  by  the  efl'ective  word  of  his  power,  once 
say,  '  Peace,  be  still.' 

"  But  should  it  seem  best  to  Him  who  is  wo 
ful  in  counsel,  and  who  doeth  all  things  right,  tc 
any  in  the  line  of  the  glorious  process  of  his 
Son  ;  should  the  hour  and  power  of  dark 
extended  to  the  latest  moments,  and  the  tina 
and  baptism  be  most  trying  and  most  bitti 
should  have  no  doubt  of  the  righteous  .soul 
tried,  ascending  from  this  cross,  and  apparen 
reliction,  to  an  immortal  crown  of  righteou: 
and  to  a  mansion  of  eternal  glory! 

"  I  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  inculcati 
most  certain  truth,  that  the  children  of  Go' 
never  more  under  his  notice  and  most  tendi 
gard,  than  in  the  seasons  of  their  deepest  hut 
tions  ;  never  is  he  more  intimately  present 
them,  preparing  and  supporting  them  under  > 
operation,  and  directing,  blessing,  and  sancti 
every  dispensation  to  their  humbled  and  subj 
souls.  Thus  is  he  carrying  on  his  own  work,  tl 
we  see  it  not.  Oh  !  that  such  may  not  b 
couraged,  nor  sink  under  the  present  esei 
nor  murmur  as  some  of  old  murmured  ;  nor 
the  Lord  delayeth  his  coming ;  but  endeavoi; 
iu  their  power,  to  centre  in  perfect  resiguati 
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II  will   of  God  :  then,   assuredly,  all  things  will 
■Cv   t'lpi'tiier   for  good,  and   for  their  additional 

aration  to  glorify  God's  holy  name  iu  time  and 

.eruity." 

Pwelfth  mo.  I2tli,  1T7(3." 

df-Control. — Advised,  that  Friends  in  meet- 
for  business  watch  over  their  own  spirits,  that 
ndecent  warmth. get  in,  whereby  the  under- 
ling may  be  hurried,  and  hindered  from  a 
lar  judgment  on  the  affairs  before  the  meet- 
1724. 


From  "  Tlio  Lcisuvo  IIoi 

An  A(]?entnre  Among  the  Digli  Alps, 

(Coucludod  from  pago  187.) 

LETTKB    XnE    THIRD. 

"Ardetz,  Engadinc,  Sept.  2l3t,  185 
Ml/  dear  Father  and  Mother, — During  our 
ath  repose,  W.  and  I  have  been  talking  to- 
er  of  the  wonderful  mercies  of  God,  so  lately 
hsafcd  to  us  in  such  a  marvellous  manner;  and 
quiet  Sunday  appearance  of  this  Protestant 
le  (the  first  we  have  been  among  for  many 
s)  leads  my  thoughts  to  you  all,  and  to  your 
ers  for  us  to-day. 

The  remembrance,  too,  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
mercy  has  been  magnified  this  morning  by  the 
ersation  of  the  Swiss  peasant  who  is  our  Lost, 
who,  in  talking  of  accidents  on  snow  moun- 
,  seems  to  speak  of  a  fall  into  an  ice  cleft  or 
isse,  without  a  rope,  as  certain  death !  He 
several  men  near  this  place  have  fallen  in  at 
rent  times,  without  ropes,  and  never  came  out 
He  himself  fell  through  the  same  sort  of 
3  last  year,  but  escaped,  he  and  twelve  other 
being  all  tied  to  a  rope ;  in  fact,  no  one  seems 
over  a  dangerous  pass  without  more  than  one 
!  and  a  long  rope  attached  to  them.  By-tho- 
rou  ought  to  know  that  we  asked  our  guide 
:e  starting  if  he  would  not  take  a  rope,  and 
aid  that  nothing  more  than  our  alpenstocks, 
provisions,  were  necessary.  Some  friends,  to 
1  we  have  mentioned  our  preservation,  seem 
ink  it  was  most  wonderful,  and  are  quite  in- 
ant  at  the  neglect  of  the  guide, 
nee  posting  my  last  letter,  each  day  has  been 
loroughly  taken  up  that  I  have  not  been  able 
lish  the  account  already  sent ;  I  will  now  try 
mtinue  from  where  I  left  off.  It  was  about 
past  four  when  W.  finished  reading  to  me,  and 
nen  reached  him;  and  then  there  was  a  delay 
few  minutes  (which  seemed  to  be  endless,)  for 
uide  had  not  accompanied  them,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  W.  to  make  them  understand 
I  had  told  him,  namely,  that  I  would  try  the 
first,  and  that  they  must  pull  slowly  when  I 
a  whistle.  At  last  I  saw  the  rope  swinging 
a  little  to  the  right  of  me,  but  just  within 
I.  All  this  time  I  could  of  course  merely 
and  commit  it  to  God  whether  the  cleft 
Id  still  remain  the  same  for  the  few  minutes 
elapsed. 

Then,  as  to  the  rope  itself.  Before  tying  it 
d  me,  I  wished  to  examine  it  and  test  its 
igth,  and  finding  a  weak  place  about  a  yard 
I  the  end  of  it,  I  resolved  to  hold  it  in  my 
Is  above  that  place,  tying  the  end  round  me. 
ast  the  men  pulled  me  off  before  I  was  ready, 
I  immediately  found  that  my  hands  and  arms 
!  powerless  to  hold  the  rope  at  the  point  I 
intended.  I  accordingly  let  it  slip  through 
hands. 

The  passage  up  was  fearful,  crashing,  as  I  did, 
Qgh  the  ice  and  snow  clusters  that  resisted  my 
1,  and  trying  to  keep  myself  clear  of  the 
and  then  there  was  a  stop,  as  if  some- 
g  was  wrong,  and  every  instant  was  revived 


the  terrible  sensation  of  falling  down,  with  that 
same  crashing  sound,  and  the  fear  that  it  might 
happen  in  a  moment  if  the  rope  broke  !  When 
near  the  top,  I  saw  that  the  rope  was  being  pulled 
over  the  edge  of  the  hard  snow,  and  I  dreaded 
lest  it  should  be  cut  through  by  friction  at  the 
weak  place  before  referred  to.  Then,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  at  the  edge  ;  I  saw  the  men  and  W. 
pulling  ;  I  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  their  anxious 
faces,  and  with  one  pull  more  found  myself  drag- 
ged through  the  crust  of  treacherous  snow  on  the 
edge,  up  into  the  splendid  daylight.  The  terrors 
of  the  deliverance  over,  I  found  myself  help! 
tottering,  bewildered,  and  supported  by  the  men, 
scarcely  daring  to  believe  that  I  was  saved 
just  remember  W.'s  holding  me,  and  trying  to  get 
me  by  myself  for  a  few  minutes,  away  from  the 
anxious  and  attentive  men.  This  he  was  enabled 
to  do,  so  that  I  could  full  down  on  my  knees,  with 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  mercy,  and  utter 
prayer  that  He  who  had  saved  me  so  far,  would 
still  preserve  my  life.  I  then  shook  hands  with, 
and  thanked  the  men,  who  began  to  be  in  a  hurry 
for  starting,  as  the  fog  was  coming  on.  They  tied 
the  rope  round  each  other,  and  began  to  move 
forward. 

"  W.  will  have  told  you  of  his  surprise  to  see 
come  up  to  the  surface  with  scarcely  a  mark  of  the 
fall  upon  me.  In  fact,  the  only  hurt  I  received 
was  on  my  left  thumb,  which  was  bruised  and 
blackened,  and  my  finger  ends,  which  were 
scratched  in  clutching  at  the  ice,  as  I  went  down. 
In  the  ascent,  my  hands  were  a  good  deal  cut  and 
bruised,  and  my  left  knee  much  lacerated  in 
warding  myself  off  the  rough  sides  of  the  cleft. 
My  ribs,  too,  felt  very  sore  and  shaken,  I  suppose, 
with  the  fall ;  but  all  my  body  was  so  jarred, 
besides  being  stiffened  with  cold,  that  I  could  only 
just  stagger  on,  supporting  myself  with  my  alpen- 
lock. 

"  The  sight  of  the  fine  mountain-peaks  and  the 
ky  above,  and  the  sense  of  moving  again  in  the 
open  air  after  that  dreadful  chasm,  were  something 
which  I  cannot  describe.  Think  what  a  mercy  it 
was  that  even  then  I  had  no  limb  broken  ;  for, 
with  darkness  coming  on,  and  a  fog  already  begun, 
we  had  still  to  descend  the  mountain  by  the  way 
that  had  taken  us  four  hours  and  a  half  in  the 
morning.  Partly  over  the  glacier,  and  partly 
over  the  rough  slopes  of  the  mountain,  a  two  hours 
and  a  half  scramble  at  least  was  before  us.  As  it 
with  both  knees  bruised  and  swelled  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  and  my  body  so  shaken  that  I 
could  hardly  drag  myselt  along,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  have  done  but  for  one  of  the  men, 
who  took  me  under  the  arm  and  held  me  up  the 
whole  way.  He  was  a  wild,  rough-looking  moun- 
tain cow-herd  ;  but  no  friend,  not  even  my  father, 
could  have  helped  me  and  looked  after  me  with 
more  care  and  even  tenderness  than  he  did.  Dur- 
ing all  our  journey  did  he  support  me,  almost  car- 
rying me  along  places  where  it  was  difficult  for 
even  one  man  to  walk,  guiding  me  out  of  the  way 
of  every  piece  of  rock  or  high  stone  that  might 
me,  or  be  too  high  for  me  to  step  over.  The 
kindness  of  all  these  rough,  wild  fellows  was  very 
great ;  but  this  man  in  particular  was  what  you 
often  see  in  the  Tyrol,  one  of  '  nature's  gentle- 
men.' 

"After  about  two  hours  of  this  descent,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  long  desolate 
valley,  the  Stubay  Thai,  still  four  hours'  walk 
from  any  village  ;  it  was  eight  o'clock,  and  very 
foggy.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  walked  half  a 
mile  further,  and  was  very  thankful  to  be  taken 
into  the  cowherd's  hut  (the  same  from  which  they 
fetched  the  rope,)  and  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  as 


you  may  be  sure  I  was,  by  W.  and  the  men.  One 
of  them  soon  made  a  good  fire,  and  prepared  some 
coffee  for  us  ;  he  then  gave  up  his  own  bed  to  my 
use,  and  shook  down  a  quantity  of  hay  for  ^Y. 
close  to  me.  Before  going  to  rest,  they  put  my 
feet  into  a  pan  of  hot  water  before  the  fire,  and 
bathed  my  knee,  which  was  by  that  time  very 
swollen  and  stiff.  We  then  sent  for  the  three  men 
from  the  huts  close  by,  and  paid  them  five  florins 
(that  is,  about  ten  shillings)  each,  while  I  gave  an- 
other florin  to  my  friend.  They  were  all  anxious 
about  me,  and  the  biggest  and  strongest,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there  from  Innsbruck  to  buy  a  cow 
(another  providential  circumstance,)  told  me  that 
if  I  had  stayed  in  the  ice  cleft  that  night,  I  must 
have  perished  from  cold. 

"  My  arnica  bottle  I  now  found  most  valuable. 
I  bathed  the  knee  freely  with  the  lotion  at  night 
and  the  next  morning,  and  its  cfl'ect  was  marvel- 
lous. On  lying  down  to  sleep,  I  did  not  in  the 
least  expect  to  bo  able  to  move  from  the  hovel  the 
next  day;  whereas,  two  days  afterwards  I  could 
walk  all  over  Innsbruck,  and  on  the  fifth  day  from 
the  accident  I  walked  about  thirty  miles,  eighteen 
of  them  being  over  a  mountain  pass,  without  any 
harm  to  the  knee. 

"After  W.  had  read  to  me  a  little,  and  we  had 
talked  together  about  the  mercy  of  finding  our- 
selves safe  after  so  many  perils,  we  had  a  delicious 
night's  rest ;  indeed  the  contrast,  and  the  thoughts 
of  what  my  situation  might  have  been  at  that  very 
time,  did  make  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  to  me 
appear  peculiarly  great  and  wonderful. 

"  Your  aflectionate  son,  H." 

The  truthful  narrative  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing three  letters,  is  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  ruling  providence  of  God,  and  is  well  calculated 
to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  encouraging  as- 
surance of  Scripture  :  "  Call  upon  me  iu  the  day 
of  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glo- 
rify me." 

For  "  T]ie  Fri.-ud." 

Enconragcment  to  those  Adranced  in  Years. 
Extract — It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  receive 
a  letter  from  thee,  and  such  a  letter  in  thy  seventy- 

ixth  year.  I,  who  am  seven  years  younger,  feel 
the  effects  of  old  age  both  in  mind  and  body  :  but 
let  us  not  not  accuse  ourselves,  or  listen  to  "  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren,"  because  our  faculties  and 
powers  are  on  the  decline.  Meekness,  humility 
and  patience  are  a  cure  for  all  sores.  Our  strength 
and  powers   arc  equal  to  all  we  have  to  do,  or  to 

11  that  is  required  of  us.  It  is  our  departure 
from  humble  submission,  and  wanting  to  feel  more 
of  the  fervour  of  devotion,  not  willing  to  live  by 
faith,  and  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  that  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  much  unprofitable  anxiety.  How 
of  this  appears  in  some  of  the  diaries  we 
have  published.  And  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  many  pious  people,  who  suffer  greatly, 
because  they  are  unskilfully  taught  to  believe  that 

f  it  were   not  owing   to   some   omission  of  duty, 

hey  would  more  frequently,  perhaps  always,  (par- 
ticularly in  meetings,)  be  favoured  with  these  sen-, 
sible  feelings  and  enjoyments  of  heavenly  good- 
ness. Many,  many,  I  believe,  make  for  themselvea 
a  much  more  painful  pilgrimage,  and  experience 
many  doubts  and  tossings,  which  would  certainly 
avoided  by  a  wise  attention  to  that  holy  pre- 
cept, "  In  your  patience,  possess  ye  your  souls." 

To  how  many  religious  people  might  it  be  said 
by  the  blessed  Master  as  formerly  to  Peter,  "  0 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 
though  it  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  put  our- 
selves into  possession  of  those  Divine  consolations, 
that  sometimes,  in  unmerited  mercy,  are  vouch- 
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safed.     I  wish  to  be  thankful,  truly  thankful,  to 
be  favoured  to  feel  no  condouination. 

There  is,  I  think,  comfortable  instruction  and 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  "  the  christian's  crown  in 
this  life  is  hid  Under  the  cross,  that  we  cannot  see 
it," — and  doubtless  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven  for  us, 
■when  our  warfare  is  accomplished.  What  cause 
have  I  to  be  thankful  for  this,  and  a  thousand 
other  mercies !  but  to  feel  suitably  thankful  for 
favours,  or  compunction  for  our  infirmities,  is  not 
at  our  command.  How  earnestly  do  I  sometimes 
desire  a  more  fervent,  sensible  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  favours  I  have  not  deserved,  and  repentance 
for  all  I  have  done  amiss ;  but,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, perhaps  we  may  be  too  solicitous  for  these 
sensible  fervours  of  devotion.  My  mind  hath  of- 
ten been  stayed  and  comforted,  in  recollecting 
these  observations  of  an  experienced  christian, 
"Do  not  look  for,  or  expect  the  same  degrees  of 
sensible  fervour;  the  matter  lies  not  there;  nature 
will  have  its  share;  but  the  ups  and  downs  are  to 
be  overlooked.  Whilst  our  zviJl-sjnrit  is  good  and 
set  right,  the  changes  of  creaturely  fervour  lessens 
not  our  union  with  God."  Farewell,  may  the  Di- 
vine blessing  comfort  and  support  our  declining 
years,  and  enable  us  to  finish  the  little  work  that 
may  remain  for  us  to  do;  that  finally  we  may  be 
found  worthy  to  "enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord." 

"  Those  who  live  to  old  age,  whatever  be  their 
circumstances,  have  often  to  experience  their  near- 
est connections  dissolved,  their  contemporaries  fall- 
ing on  every  side  ;  many  sources  of  their  usual 
consolations  failing,  with  increasing  infirmities 
sometimes  to  a  degree  of  second  childhood  ;  yet 
none  of  these  things  ought  to  move  us  who  are 
seeking  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly  ;" 
we  have  many  unmerited  mercies  left,  which  call 
for  thankfulness ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  mercies 
is  this,  that  He  who  hath  been  with  us  all  our  life 
long,  continueth  to  be  with  us,  and  will  not  forsake 
us  in  our  grey  hairs. 

Comparative  Extent  of  Territory. — When  we 
read  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  England,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  that  her  territory — i.  e.,  the 
territory  of  England  proper — is  less  than  that  of 
several  of  our  individual  States;  and  that  the 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  less  than  half  the  area 
of  Texas,  and  less  than  that  of  California.  The 
following  figures  will  show  these  things  to  be  true  : 


irried  over  in  that  con- 


fer a  sedan-chair,  and  was 

vcyance ! 

Now,  when  people,  who  think  to  escape  the  dan- 
ger of  having  to  judge  for  themselves  in  religious 
matters,  by  choosing  to  take  some  guide  as  an  in- 
fallible one,  and  believe  or  disbelieve  as  he  bids 
them, — thus  adding,  to  the  undiminished  previous 
chances  of  error,  the  additional  chances  against 
the  authority  they  have  chosen,— what  is  this  but 
putting,  not  only  their  own  weight,  but  that  of 
the  sedan  chair  also,  on  the  tottering  arch?- 
Whatcii/s  Ai~iophthegins. 

For  "  The  Friend.' 


Square  Miles. 

Square  Miles 

United  Kingdom — 

Texas, 

237,594 

England,          50,923 

California, 

155,980 

Scotland,          31,324 

Missouri, 

67,380 

Ireland,           32,509 

Virginia, 

(31,352 

Florida 

59  263 

114,755 

Georgia, 

59,000 

Illinois, 

55,405 

Oreaon,  about     90,000 

The  area  of  the  whole  U 

nited  States, 

2,936,166 

Of  all  Europe, 

3,811,594 

Selected. 

It  is  said,  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
bridge  at  Bath,  in  so  crazy  a  condition,  that  per- 
•sons  chose  rather  to  make  a  long  circuit  than  run 
the  risk  of  crossing  it.  One  day,  however,  a  very 
nervous  lady,  hurrying  home  to  dress  for  the  even- 
ing, came  suddenly  upon  the  spot,  without,  till 
that  moment,  remembering  the  danger.  What  was 
she  to  do?  If  she  went  on,  the  frail  arch  might 
give  way  under  her ;  to  go  round  would  be  fati- 
guing, and  attended  wjth  loss  of  time.  She  stood 
for  some  minutes,  trembling  in  anxious  hesitation; 
at  last  a  lucky  thought  occurred  fo  her — sbe  called 
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Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  p.\ge  182.) 

JOSEPH   GILBEET. 

Joseph  Gilbert,  son  of  John  and  Florence  Gil- 
bert, was  born  in  Cornwall,  Old  England,  in  or 
about  the  year  1675.  His  parents  were  convinced 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  father 
had  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  faithfulness  ir 
attending  his  religious  meetings.  In  the  year  1682 
John  GiTbertand  family  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
and  purchased  a  tract  of  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  the  east  of  Poquessing  Creek.  Of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  this  tract  he  made  a  deed  to  his 
sou  Joseph,  in  1701,  he  himself  at  that  time  re^ 
siding  in  Philadelphia. 

Brought  up  under  religiously  concerned  parents, 
Joseph  Gilbert  was,  no  doubt,  early  instructed  in 
the  way  of  Truth,  so  far  as  good  words  and  a  piou 
example  could  teach.  He  had,  however,  much  t( 
contend  with.  He  grew  up  a  young  man  of  un 
common  muscular  power,  and  was  ambitious  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  harvest  field,  by  do- 
more  as  a  workman  than  any  of  his  fellows 
could  accomplish.  It  is  probable  that  his  undue 
labour  led  him  to  drink  alcoholic  liquor,  which  at 
that  time  was  always  brought  into  the  harvest  fiild. 
By  use  he  grew  to  crave  it,  so  that  the  love  of  it 
obtained  for  a  time  the  mastery  over  him.  Through 
the  merciful  extension  of  Divine  grace,  he  soon 
saw  the  evil  of  the  practice,  and  being  favoured 
with  strength  from  above,  he  relinquished  the  use 
of  all  spirituous  liquors.  He  also  made  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  wrong  doing  to  Abington 
Monthly  Meeting,  openly  condemning  his  former 
habit.  From  this  time  during  a  long  life,  he  was 
a  remarkable  example  of  strict  temperance  in  his 
living.  Ilis  only  drink  was  water,  and  that  mostly 
taken  from  a  running  stream.  This,  it  is  said,  was 
away  with  the  argument  urged  by  some,  that 
ardent  spirits  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  injury 
which  might  arise  from  drinking  cold  water.  In 
his  harvest  field  he  allowed  no  ardent  spirits  to  be 
used,  and  although  no  doubt  he  sometimes  experi 
enced  difiiculties  in  carrying  out  his  conclusion  in 
this  respect,  yet  by  firmness  ho  accomplished  it, 
and  his  example  was  of  use,  although  it  appeared 
very  singular  in  that  age. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1699,  ne  was 
married  to  liachel  Livesey,  of  Abington.     Blessed 
with  industrious  habits  in   a  worldly,  as  well   a 
spiritual   sense,   they  were   an  improving   coupli 
They  had  a  large,  productive  farm,  and  soon  had  an 
interesting  flock  of  little  children  about  them.     To 
carry  on  his  large  business,  he  at  first  made  use  of 
the  aid  of  slaves,  but  it  was  not  many  years  before 
he  was  convinced  of  the  evil  of  siaveholding;  both 
as  to  the  injustice  done  to  the  bond-man,  and  the 
injury  which  followed  to  the  master.    He  liberated 
his  own  slaves,  and  was  a  zealous  co-labourer  with 
Lay  and  Saudiford  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
His  concern  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-professors 


great,  and  we  find  him,  as  early  as  1716,  t 
der  appointment  of  his  Monthly  Meeting,  visit!  h 
the  families  of  its  members,  to  stir  them  up  in  I 
performance  of  thuir  religious  duties.  He  was 
faithful  attendcr  of  religious  meetings,  having  at 
timony  to  bear  to  the  necessity  of,  and  the  spiriti 
profit  arising  from  the  public  assembling  togetl 
for  Divine  worship.  He  did  not  allow  any  of  : 
common  events  of  life,  any  unusual  press  of  o 
ward  business,  and  indeed  was  slow  to  pen 
weakness  of  body  or  the  infirmities  of  age,  to  p 
vent  his  punctual  attendance  at  the  hour  appoint  i. 
at  the  place  of  holding  the  religious  meetings 
belonged  to.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  on  a  ( 
tain  occasion,  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  having 
pointed  a  meeting  at  Byberry  on  a  week  day, 
the  press  of  harvest,  Joseph  told  his  worko 
thereof,  and  invited  them  to  attend  it.  In  or 
to  take  away  all  excuse  for  not  going,  he  prohibi 
those  who  staid,  from  doing  any  work  in  his  \  «■ 
sence. 

Being  a  prosperous  man,  he  accumulated  j 
perty,  which  he  loaned  to  such  of  his  industri 
neii^hbours,  as  he  thought  would  be  benefi 
thereby;  frequently  to  the  poorer  ones  without 
terest. 

He  was  appointed  first  an  overseer,  and  then 
elder  in  our  religious  Society,  which  offices,  we 
lieve,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  with  faithfulness,  an 
dependence  on  Divine  help.  He  was,  as  we  have  s 
a  very  muscular  man,  and  he  retained  hisbodlly , 
his  mental  powers  when  far  advanced  in  age. 
was  able  to  take  part  in  the  labour  of  the  bar 
field,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  remarkable,  heal 
and  happy  old  age.  It  is  said  that  through  Di' 
grace  he  had  so  obtained  the  mastery  over  the 
pulses  of  nature,  that  he  was  seldom,  if  ever  i 
unduly  excited  by  joy,  or  ruflled  by  passion, 
was  not  exempt  from  trials,  some  of  a  very  tr} 
nature,  yet  through  the  assistance  of  the  Lo 
Holy  Spirit,  he  bore  all  with  patience  and  rcsig 
lion. 

His  decease  took  place  Eighth  mo.  20th,  1 
he  being  about  ninety  years  of  age. 

(To  be  continuedj 


A  French  Mayor  on  Juvenile  Smnhing. — 
Mayor  of  Douai,  France,  in  a  circular  to  the  c 
munal  schoolmasters,  expresses  his  determina 
to  put  down  the  precocious  habit  of  smok 
which  he  learns  by  the  reports  of  the  police, 
vails  to  a  deplorable  extent  among  the  boj 
that  city.  He  therefore  desires  the  school-mas 
not  only  to  mark  down  for  punishment  all  ch 
whom  they  may  see  smoking  in  the  streets,  I 
search  the  pockets  and  portfolios  of  the  schc 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  take  away  all 
cisarettes,  pipes,  and  tobacco,  which  maybe  fo' 
He  authorizes  the  most  severe  punishments, 
will  sanction  any  measure  which  the  school-raai 
may  devise  to  check  the  growing  evil.  It  w 
be  well  if  such  a  care  was  exercised  among  u 


The  circumstances  of  our  youth  h.aving 
again  under  our  consideration,  we  judge  it  e 
sary  to  observe,  that  the   undue  liberty  too  I 
of  them  take,  both  in  their  conversation  one 
another,  as  well  as  with  those  not  of  our  pei  t- 
sion,  hath  boon  cause  of  grief  to  know  and  1 
Wherefore  we  tenderly  recommend  to  all  par 
and  such  as  have  care  of  children,  that  they  c 
far  as  in  them  lies,  inspect  carefully,  and  narr 
inquire  into,  the  manner  of  their  conversati 
where  counsel  or  reproof  may  be  wanting,  it 
in  the  spirit  of  love   and   in   sound  judgmcnj 
given.     1724,  I 
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''  One  of  the  most  singul 
io>t,  arosf  from  the  Dumber  of  a  specii 


Tbe  rriend." 

appearances  of  the 


of  plauts 
.1  111  jucas.  These  are  everywhere  seeu  streteh- 
iMiii  the  earth  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
.u  st.iys  to  the  masts  of  a  ship.  Sometimes 
etched  perfectly  tight,  and  twisted  round  each 
jer  in  pairs,  they  resembled  hempen  cables,  be- 
r  quite  regular  as  to  thickness,  and  without  a 
f  or  branch.  They  were  of  various  thicknesses, 
)m  the  smallest  twine  to  six  and  seven  inches  in 
ameter.  When  young,  they  are  applied  to  all 
rposes  for  which  cordage  is  used  in  England ; 
the  woods  the  natives  lash  the  beams  and  rafters 
their  houses  with  them  ;  on  the  coast  the  fisher- 
iu  use  them  as  ropes  for  their  fish-crawls,  which 
ey  sink  many  fathoms  deep.  I  have  seeu  trees 
'  large  diameter,  when  cut  through  with  the  axe, 
main  perfectly  stationary,  until  these  natural 
ays,  which  were  supporting  them  on  all  sides, 
3re  cut  away ;  and  not  unfrequently  have  riders 

n  pulled  from  their  horses  by  riding  against 
le,  which,  from  its  tendril-like  appearance,  bci 
t  thicker,  perhaps,  than  a  quill,  they  expected  to 
■eak." — Ilawkslunv' s  South  America,  p.  93. 
"  Growing  in  a  dry  soil,  in  the  valley,  [of  Aroa 
Venezuela,]  a  little  below  the  mines,  I  met  witli 
peculiar  species  of  mimosa  or  sensitive  plant.  It 
as  growing  in  a  patch  two  or  three  yards  square 
lending  like  a  bed  of  parsley,  and  not  being 
ore  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  height.     It  was 

extremely  sensitive  that  I  made  several  attempts 
ifore  I  could  obtain  its  leaves  in  an  open  state 
succeeded  at  last  by  holding  a  book  half-closed 
er  a  small  piece,  so  as  to  include  the  part  that 
wished  to  obtain,  and  then  closing  it  suddenly 
hough  I  took  care  to  have  the  book  nearly  closed 
Don  the  plant  before  shutting  it,  and  was  enabled 
ercfore  to  close  it  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
^e-lid,  yet,  after  several  days,  when  I  thought 
plant  had  had  time  to  dry,  I  found,  on  open- 
tho  book,  that  about  oue-half  the  leaves  were 
d,  a.iiA  which  must  have  closed  themselves, 
lerWore,  almost  with  the  speed  of  thought." — 
lawkshaw's  South  America,  p.  118, 

"This  species  of  ant  [the  Bichaca]  consumes  a 
rge  qviantity  of  leaves  in  the  construction  of  its 
>st ;  atd  in  the  woods  I  have  frequently  passed 
ng  columns  of  them,  eight  or  nine  inches  broad, 
llowiug  each  other  in  thick  array,  and  extending 
lany  hundred  yards  in  length.  Each  had  a  piece 
'  leaf,  cut  to  a  circular  shape  at  the  top,  hoisted 
rer  its  head  ;  and  hid  beneath  the  green  leaves, 
ley  presented  a  most  curious  appearance,  as  if  a 
hole  regiment  of  small  leaves  had  been  enabled 
»  stand  erect  and  to  walk  off  by  themselves.  A 
Limber  of  their  fellows,  winding  through  the  ranks, 
ere  returning  empty-handed  to  where  the  leaves 
ere  clipped,  and  evidently  at  full  speed.  Ocea- 
onally  they  stopped  for  a  moment,  to  help  up 
)me  unlucky  wight  who  had  tumbled  down  from 
le  top  of  some  root  not  an  inch  high,  or  to  lend 

hand  to  help  another  brother,  whose  leaf  had 
ecome  transfixed  by  a  sharp  spine,  and  who  was 
igging  away  with  all  his  might  to  get  it  off 
gain. 

"Another  species  of  this  insect,  called  the  comien, 
f  small  size,  having  a  white  body  and  black  head, 
ras  much  more  destructive  in  its  ravages.  In  the 
ouse  or  out  of  doors,  in  the  mines  or  in  the  stores, 
s  was  equally  dreaded.  Possessing  an  extraordi- 
ary  appetite  for  wood,  it  cats  fallen  trees  by  the 
luudred.  Once  established  in  a  wooden  bridge, 
nd  a  mine  of  gunpowder  could  not  destroy  it 
nore  effectually.  Once  having  made  its  way  to 
he  timbering  of  the  mines,  nothing  could  be  more 


In  the  warehouses  of  the  merchant,  this  ant,  if  it 
once  obtains  an  entrance,  is  very  destructive. 
Should  it  happen  to  get  in  by  the  floor,  and  after 
jatiiig  its  way  through   th 


boards,  to  find  itself 
stopped  by  a  bale  of~goods,  it  begins  forthwith  to 
at  directly  upwards;  and  though  half  a  dozen 
bales  should  be  piled  one  upon  another,  it  even- 
tually appears  at  the  top  of  the  uppermost." — 
Hawkskaw's  S.  America,  p.  V22. 

The  cow-tree — "  Palo  de  Vaca" — not  used  in 
that  part  of  Venezuela,  as  represented  by  Hum- 
boldt.—Fi</e  Haivhshaw's  S.  Anwrica,  j).  165. 

"About  noon,  after  we  had  passed  the  source  of 
the  Aroa,  and  were  winding  our  way  by  its  side, 
in  a  small  open  space  that  we  were  just  entering, 
a  large  jaguar,  with  its  head  resting  between  its 
paws,  crouched  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  yards  in  advance, 
seemed  eyeing  me  very  attentively.  My  compa- 
nions were  before  ;  and  I  stopped  until  my  ser 
vantcameup;  and  then,  pointing  to  the  place 
asked  him  if  ho  did  not  see  the  animal ;  hi 
stretched  his  eyes  in  various  directions,  and  I 
could  perceive  a  smile  of  incredulity  gather  on  hi 
countenance  ;  and  when  he  rode  in  advance  a  fev 
steps,  and  seemed  going  over  the  spot  where  th 
animal  crouched,  I  saw  it  disappear,  like  the 
shifting  scene  of  a  magic  lantern  ;  and  I  began  to 
suspect  that  fatigue  or  fever  were  affecting  my 
senses,  and  I  again  moved  on  to  join  my  compa- 
nions. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  in  a  sort  of  mental  vision, 
I  had  pictured  about  a  mile  in  advance,  an  excel- 
lent inn,  a  kind  of  posting-house,  such  as  are  sta- 
tioned on  the  highways  in  England  ;  everything 
was  clearly  made  out — the  hostler  and  the  horse- 
block— the  buckets  and  the  long  watering-trough — 
and  immediately,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  com- 
panions, I  proposed  that  we  should  send  forward 
to  acquaint  the  inn-keeper  that  we  should  arrive 
there  in  a  short  time,  and  that  we  wished  him  to 
prepare  dinner  for  us.  They,  however,  dispelled 
my  anticipations,  by  assuring  me  that  we  should 
see  nothing  but  trees  for  the  next  five  miles. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  a  couple  of 
cottages,  where  we  dismounted  for  a  short  time. 
Rest  seemed  to  dispel  the  vagaries  that  had  been 
haunting  me,  and  after  a  short  time  I  was  a  good 
deal  refreshed,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
As  it  grew  dusk,  my  mental  vision  grew  more  dis- 
torted ;  and  when  the  shades  of  night  had  com- 
pletely set  in,  my  antics  on  horseback,  to  those 
that  ibllowed  me,  appeared  curious  enough.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  sides  of  the  road  were  lined 
with  gaunt  and  bony  animals,  of  all  kinds  ;  horses 
twenty  hands  Iiigh,  projected  their  long,  scraggy 
necks  over  the  road,  and  others  of  extinct  races, 
or  that  never  had  a  being,  antediluvians  of  ugly 
shapes,  though  I  do  not  remember  anything  in  the 
visionary  menagerie  more  strange  or  ugly  than  the 
Megatherium  or  Pterodactylus,  figured  in  Prof. 
Buckland's  late  work  ;  their  gaunt  heads  appeared 
to  me  to  project  so  much  into  the  road,  that  it  was 
only  by  crouching  close  to  my  saddle,  or  some- 
times swinging  my  body  to  one  side,  that  I  could 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  them,  as  we  rode 
along  through  the  strange  troop  ;  and,  as  the  de- 
lusion continued  for  the  last  mile  and  a  half  of 
our  journey,  my  ducking  and  bowing  and  twisting 
about  in  my  saddle,  was  very  inexplicable  to  my 
companions,  until  afterwards,  when  I  explained 
the  cause." 

You  who  are  parents  of  children,  labour  fer- 
vently in  spirit,  with  secret  supplications  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  give  them  an  inheritance  in  the 


in  their  generation  after  you,  to  his  praise  and 
glory ;  rather  than  labour  to  get  great  inheritances 
for  them  in  this  world,  which  have  proved  a  snare 
and  temptation  to  some  of  them  to  shun  the  cross, 
iind  embrace  the  glory  of  this  present  world.  But 
let  those  to  whom  God  bath  given  riches,  take  the 
apostle's  advice,  "  that  they  be  not  high-minded, 
but  fear,  and  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but 
therewith  be  rich  in  good  works,  willing  to  com- 
municate, ready  to  distribute,"  and  therein  be  a 
good  example  to  their  children.     1725. 


ertain  in  bringing  the  roof  about  their  heads.  I  Truth,  wherein  they  may  be  enabled  to  stand  up 


Selectiil. 

AN  EVENING  PETITION. 

I  cOQie  to  Thee,  to-night, 
In  my  lone  closet,  where  no  eye  can  see. 
And  (hue  to  crave  an  interview  with  Thee, 

Fiither  of  love  and  light. 

Softly  the  moon-bei\ms  shine 
On  the  still  branches  of  the  shadowy  trees, 
While  all  sweet  sounds  of  evening  on  the  brec/.e, 

Steal  thro'  the  slumbering  vine. 

Thou  gavest  the  calm  repose, 
Thfit  rests  on  all — the  iiir,  the  bird,  the  llowcr, 
The  human  spiiit  in  its  weary  hour, 

Now  at  the  day's  bright  close, 

'Tis  nature's  time  for  prayer; 
Tiic  silent  praises  of  the  glorious  sky, 
And  the  eurth's  orisons  profound  and  high, 

To  heaven  their  breathings  bear. 

With  them,  my  soul  would  bend 
In  humble  reverence  at  Thy  holy  throne, 
Trusting  the  merits  of  Thy  Son  alone, 

Thy  sceptre  to  extend. 

If  I  this  day  have  striven 
With  Thy  blest  Spirit,  or  have  bowed  the  knee 
To  aughl  of  e^rth  in  weak  idolatry,  ^ 

I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  in  my  heart  has  been 
An  unforgiving  thought,  or  word,  or  look, 
Though  deep  the  malice  which  1  scarce  could  brook. 

Wash  me  from  this  dark  siu. 

If  I  have  turned  away 
From  grief  or  suffering  which  I  might  relieve, 
Careless  ihe  cup  of  water  e'en  lo  give. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  I  pray. 

And  teach  me  how  to  feel 
Jly  sinful  wanderings  with  a  deeper  smart, 
And  more  of  mercy,  and  of  grace  impart. 

My  sinfulness  to  heal. 

Father,  ray  soul  would  be 
Pure  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew  ; 
And  as  the  stars  whose  nightly  course  is  true. 

So  would  I  be  to  Thee. 

Nor  for  myself  alone, 
Would  I  these  blessings  of  Thy  love  implore, 
Uul  for  each  penilent  the  wide  world  o'er. 

Whom  Thou  hast  called  Thine  own. 

And  for  my  heart's  best  friends, 
Whose  steadfast  kindness  o'er  my  painful  years, 
Have  watched,  to  soothe  afflictions,  griefs  and  tears , 

My  warmest  prayer  ascends. 

Should  o'er  their  path  decline 
The  light  of  gladness,  or  of  hoije  or  health, 
Ue  Thou  their  solace,  and  their  joy  and  wealth. 

As  they  have  long  been  mine. 

And  one,  0  Father,  guide  ! 
The  youthful  traveller  in  the  dangerous  hour, 
Save  him  from  evil,  and  temptation's  power, 

And  keep  him  near  Thy  side. 

Watch  o'er  bis  couch  to-night. 
And  dr;iW  him  sweetly  by  the  cords  of  love 
To  blest  commuuion  with  Thee,  f.ir  above 

Earth's  withering  cares  and  blight. 

And  now,  0  Father,  take 
The  heart  I  cast  with  humble  faith  on  Tlice, 
And  cleanse  its  depth  from  each  impurity. 

For  my  Redeemer's  sake. 
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WItere  tlie  Cold  WcatJier  copies  from. — Duriug 
the  past  year  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through 
its  extended  system  of  meteorological  observations, 
has  been  enabled  to  make  some  very  curious  inves- 
tigations respecting  the  three  memorable  cold  days 
of  First  month,  1859,  which  have  almost  found  a 
parallel  in  the  cold  spell  not  long  since.  It  was 
found  that  the  cold  of  the  three  days  above  men- 
tioned, swept  progressively  over  the  country  like  a 
wave,  coming  down  from  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
first  entering  the  territory  of  the  United  States  at 
the  extreme  north-west,  among  the  E,ocky  moun- 
tains. It  was  experienced  at  Utah  some  three 
days  before  it  reached  the  banks  of  the  northern 
Mississippi,  and  was  heralded  by  telegraph  at 
Minnesota  some  two  days  before  it  reached  Wash- 
ington. At  Buffalo,  it  was  some  hours  in  advance 
of  Boston,  and  was  felt  last  on  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
where  it  appears  to  have  disappeared.  This  cold 
wave  also  swept  south  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  progressively  appeared  in  Florida,  and 
other  Southern  States,  and  Mexico ;  the  last  pul- 
sations, as  it  died  away,  in  this  direction,  being 
experienced  in  Central  America,  and  among  the 
West  India  Islands.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  meteorological  phenomena 
ever  noticed,  and  the  facts  collected  seem  to  prove 
that  the  originating  impulse  came  from  the  extreme 
north-western  portions  of  the  American  continent. 
— Late  Faper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  an  Epistle  to  Friends,  Concerning 
tJce  Present  and  Succeeding  Times. 

CConclutled  from  page  188.) 

"  P.  S. — I  have  something  further  in  my  heart 
to  communicate  unto  you,  in  dear  and  tender  love, 
and  in  desire  for  your  preservation  out  of  the  snare 
of  your  adversary  :  and  that  is,  to  exhort  you  all 
to  dwell  in  the  pure  judgment  of  the  Truth,  which 
is  a  defence  upon  your  glory  ;  and  let  none  bereave 
you  of  this,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  But 
as  you  come  to  a  true  feeling  of  the  life  in  your- 
selves to  which  alone  the  certain  judgment  apper 
taineth,  so  let  this  life  have  freedom,  and  stop  it 
not  from  judging  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  the  life 
and  tends  to  the  hurting  of  the  true  plant  of  God 
For  I  have  seen  a  harm  hath  come  to  many  wbo 
have  parted  with  their  judgment,  and  so  have  be- 
come unarmed,  and  the  enemy  hath  prevailed  upon 
them,  under  a  pretended  tenderness,  to  permit  or 
suffer  such  things  as  were  hurtful  to  themselves 
and  others;  and  though  the  Lord  hath  given  them 
judgment  and  discerning  in  the  matter,  yet  were 
bereaved  of  that  gift,  and  so  by  little  and  little 
became  beguiled. 

"  Oh  !  dear  Friends !  consider  these  days  are 
perilous  times,  and  it  is  needful  for  every  one  to 
watch  in  that  same  eternal  light  to  which  you  were 
first  turned,  that  by  its  righteous  judgment  ye  may 
be  preserved  from  everything  in  yourselves  that 
appears  contrary  to  that  precious  life  of  which  you 
have  tasted.  When  you  have  so  done,  then  take 
heed  that  the  enemy  do  not  do  that  by  an  instru- 
ment, which,  through  your  watchfulness  in  the 
light,  he  could  not  do  without.  And  all  beware  of 
that  affected  tenderness  that  cries  out,  be  tender  to 
all,  and  pray  for  all,  and  mind  the  good  in  all,  and 
love  all,  and  judge  none,  but  leave  judgment  to 
God,  &c.  I  say,  heed  not  the  plausible  words  of 
that  spirit,  which  being  guilty,  to  save  its  own  head 
from  a  stroke,  would  bereave  you  of  your  judg- 
ment which  God  hath  given  you;  and  is  indeed 
truly  his  judgment,  and  is  to  be  administered  in  his 
wisdom  and  power,  for  the  cleansing  and  keeping 
clean  his  sanctuary  :  for  such  as  have  no  judg- 
ment in  their  goings,  are  they  that  know  not  the 


true  way  of  peace,  but  make  them  crooked  paths. 
Ho  that  goeth  in  them,  shall  not  know  peace. 

But  some  may  say,  Was  not  Christ  meek  and 
lowly  1  and  ought  not  all  to  be  like  unto  him  X  It 
is  true,  my  Friends  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Seed's  suffering  and  its  reigning,  and 
tbere  are  times  for  them  both.  When  it  doth  please 
God  to  permit  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  in 
the  open  persecutors,  to  exalt  itself  against  his  Seed 
and  people  by  persecution,  or  such  like ;  they  are 
led  by  his  Spirit  to  appear  in  meekness  and  quiet- 
,  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearer.  But  what  is 
this  to  suffering  bad  and  perverse  spirits,  that  ap- 
pear under  pretence  of  the  Truth,  and  yet  are 
out  of  the  Truth,  and  enemies  to  its  prosperity, 
striving  to  exalt  and  set  up  another  thing  instead 
of  the  Truth  ?  Such  as  these  the  Lord  doth  not 
equire  you  to  use  only  patience  and  meekness  to- 
wards ;  but  if  that  will  not  reclaim  them,  they  must 
know  the  judgment  of  the  Truth,  and  you  in  it 
must  stand  over  them  ;  for  in  this  case  the  day  of 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  is  come,  and  God  is  crown- 

;  Truth   with  dominion  over  every   false  spirit, 

d  corrupt  practice  thereof. 

"  Therefore,  dear  Friends,  eye  the  Lord  in  his 
goings  forth  ;  and  as  you  feel  his  life  in  you  to  wit- 
ness against  any  evil  and  corrupt  thing  or  practice, 
use  plainness,  and  keep  sincerity,  and  turn  not 
judgment  backward  ;  for  that  which  is  unwilling  to 
be  judged,  and  cries  out,  Judge  none,  leave  all  to 
God,  ko,. ;  the  same  will  take  upon  it  both  to  judgi 
and  rule,  but  not  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  Those 
that  cry  out  so  much  for  tenderness,  and  against 
Truth's  judgment,  the  same  are  in  most  danger  to 
be  drawn  out  from  the  patient  suffering  in  the  Spi 
rit  of  Christ  Jesus,  when  they  ought  to  appear  in  thi 
most  meekness,  and  to  appear  rough  and  wrathful 
in  the  striving  and  fighting  nature,  and  are  most 
apt  to  be  tempted  into  a  spirit  of  revenge,  as  hath 
been  seen  by  sad  experience ;  for  they  that  lose 
the  exercise  of  that  by  which  all  should  keep  d 
minion  over  deceit,  they  lose  that  strength  by 
which  they  should  be  enabled  to  suffer  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  Clirist  Jesus. 

"Dear  Friends,  in  that  which  keeps  out  the  defiler 
and  the  betrayer,  all  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  you 
may  have  your  armour  on,  and  be  fortified  with  the 
strength,  with  the  might,  and  with  the  judgment  of 
God  ;  and  keep  that  under  in  every  place,  which,  un- 
der pretence  of  tenderness  and  forbearance,  would 
make  void  the  testimony  of  Truth,  or  make  the  offence 
of  the  cross  to  cease  in  anything  wherein  you  have 
been  instructed  from  the  beginning;  that  the  Lord 
may  behold  and  see  judgment  established,  and  be 
pleased.  The  Lord  looked,  and  there  was  no 
judgment,  and  it  displeased  him;  far  thereby  de- 
ceit got  up,  which  with  it  is  to  be  kept  down.  So 
the  Lord  God  of  power  and  wisdom  preserve  you 
faithful,  and  fitted  for  every  good  word  and  work; 
the  strong  to  watch  over  the  weak  in  singleness, 
and  the  weak  to  be  subject  to  the  strong  in  the 
Lord,  that  so  the  pure  plant  of  righteousness  and 
Truth  may  grow  in  and  among  you  all,  to  his 
praise  that  hath  called  you,  to  whom  be  glory  and 
honour  forever.  Amen.  Stepuen  Crisp." 


amiable  monarch,  than  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  wel 
let  him  come ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  reprove  him  fa 
a  fault,  of  which  he  is  conscious." 

When  ilamsden  brought  home  the  instrumen' 
the  king  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  accurac 
and  elegance  with  which  it  was  executed  ;  at  th 
same  time  saying,  with  a  good-natured  smih 
"  You  have  been  uncommonly  punctual  this  timi 
—  Ramsden,  having  brought  heme  the  instrumei 
on  the  very  day  of  the  month  you  promised  it 
but  you  have  made  a  small  mistake  in  the  date  c 
the  year."  The  artist  was  just  one  year  behia 
the  stipulated  time. — George  the  Third,  his  Com 
andj'aniily. 

Ancient  Sayings. 

COLLECTED    BY    G.    DILLWYN. 

If  mercy  was  to  be  meted  to  us  only  in  that  de 
gree,  in  which  we  are  merciful  to  others,  most  c 
us  would  have  but  a  scant  measure. 

Could  we  bear  with  tbe  foibles  of  others,  a 
tiently  as  most  of  us   bear  with  our  own,   therfi: 
would  be  much  more  peace  in  the  world  tha 
there  is. 

Most  quarrels  are  like  those  law  suits,  by  whicl  m 
whoever  may  gain  the  cause,  both  parties  are  sur  t 
to  be  losers. 

A  character. — I  esteem  him,  for  he  would 
willingly  wrong  another  in  his  dealings.  I  respe( 
him,  for  he  is  discerning  and  judicious ;  but  he  i 
too  sarcastic  for  an  intimate ;  for  irony  denote 
contempt,  and  contempt  forbids  confidence  ;  whic 
is  the  currenjy  of  friendship. 

As  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  sincere  ^ 
and  yet  deceived,  there  should  be  a  care  that  ou: 
respect  to  his  motive  be  not  mistaken  for  a  conser 
to  his  error. 


Selected. 

Ramsden,  the  instrument-maker,  having  been 
dilatory  in  the  preparation  of  an  optical  instrument 
for  the  royal  use,  sent  word  to  Buckingham  House, 
when  it  was  completed,  instead  of  carrying  it  him- 
self, as  he  had  been  accustomed.  The  King  in- 
stantly requested  that  Ramsden  himself  should 
bring  it ;  a  message  which  the  latter  begged  to  de- 
cline complying  with,  unless  his  majesty  would 
promise  not  to  be  angry  with  him  for  his  want  of 
punctuality.     This  was  no  sooner  reported  to  the 


Tlie  Industry  of  Women. — The  last  Edinbur 
Review  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  laboui 
and  emoluments  of  women.  The  writer  a:~ 
that  education  is  the  surest  means  of  placing  he 
in  the  position  nature  intended  her  to  occup; 
Out  of  six  millions  of  women  in  England  an 
Scotland,  he  shows  that  no  less  than  half  are  ii 
dustrial  in  their  mode  of  life,  more  than  a  thir 
being  self-supporting.  The  matrimonial  cases  ur 
der  recent  laws  have  disclosed  an  amazing  amoui 
of  female  industry  ;  almost  every  wife  who  sougl 
protection,  proving  that  she  had  supported  th 
household  and  acquired  property.  The  reviewc 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  difficulties  in  regar 
to  the  industrial  independence  of  women  to  tl 
jealousy  of  men.  "  This  jealousy,"  he  say 
"  shows  itself  with  every  step  gained  in  civiliz: 
tion,  and  its  immediate  effect  is  to  pauperize 
large  number  of  women  who  are  willing  to  wor 
for  their  bread  ;  and  we  need  not  add,  to  coi 
demn  to  perdition  many  more  who  have  no  choic 
between  starvation  and  vice.  The  jealousy  wh 
keeps  countrywomen  from  the  employment  of 
graving  the  brass  works  of  a  watch,  and  froi 
pasting  patterns  of  floss  silk  upon  cards  for  trad 
purposes,  long  kept  the  School  of  Design  in  Loi 
doa  closed  against  female  pupils.  The  same  jea 
ousy  cost  many  lives  in  the  late  war  by  delayin 
the  reception  of  the  nurses  into  the  hospitals  i 
the  East,  and  by  restricting  their  action  whe 
there.  In  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  women  ai 
largely  employed  in  painting  porcelain,  an  s 
which  they  are  better  qualified  to  practise  th; 
men.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  we  can  vouc 
for  the  fact,  that  such  is  the  jealousy  of  the  mi 
that  they  compel  the  women  to  ixiini  icilhout 
rest  for  the  Itand,  and  the  masters  arc  obliged  1 
their  own  workmen  to  sanction  this  absurd  act 
injustice." 
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]j  Sulectud. 

Wben  anything,  not  in  itself  moral  or  religious, 
connected  with  religion,  superstition  fastens  upon 
at,  because  it  is  "  worldly,"  and  lets  the  rest  go. 
hen  water,  or  bread  and  wine,  are  made  signs 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  Christ's 
dy  and  blood  sacrificed  for  us,  superstition  fast- 
s  on  the  water,  or  the  bread  and  wine,  as  if  they 
re  the  things  themselves.  When  a  place  must 
set  apart  for  Divine  worship,  superstition  fancies 
a,t  God  dwells  in  that  •place,  rather  than  in  the 
arts  of  the  worshippers.  When  pictures  or  ' 
es  of  holy  persons  are  set  before  us,  superstition 
itens  on  the  imago,  as  if  it  were  the  reality 
heu  rites  or  ceremonies  are  used  to  express  our 
votiou,  superstition  makes  them  our  devotion, 
hen  prayers  have  to  be  said,  superstition  makes 
e  saying  them,  prayer.  When  good  books  are 
perused,  superstition  makes  the  perusal,  ed' 
atiou.  Wlien  works  are  to  be  done.//w«  a  good 
ilive,  superstition  makes  the  outward  action,  the 
od  work.  When  suffering  for  righteousness' 
Ice  is  commended,  superstition  takes  the  sufferiuf^ 
merit ;  and  so  in  many  other  instances.  It 
zes  ever  on  the  outward — on  that  which  is  not 
)ral ;  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses  or  thi 
agination — ^and  fastens  there  ;  while  true  reli 
)n,  on  the  contrary,  calls  on  us  to  "  lilt  up  our 
arts"  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  and 
e  outward  as  a  help  to  the  inward. —  Whately's 
vopktiiegms. 

Tlic  Caribs. 
The  late  Bishop  Rigaud,  of  Antigua,  found  a 
mnaut  of  the  Caribs  on  the  island  of  Dominica  : 
"  They  live  in  villages  of  their  own,  in  the  in 
rior  of  the  country,  and  consequently  among  the 
lis.  My  stay  was  necessarily  so  short  on  this 
casion  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  them 
ey  retain  many  of  their  old  habits.  The  occu- 
tion  of  the  men  is  still  the  chase,  as  of  old 
d  they  are  but  little,  comparatively  speaking, 
en  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Nature  provides 
m  with  abuudauce  of  food  ;  and,  in  fact,  almost 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  mountain,  the  forest, 
d  the  stream,  form  their  game.     The  mention  of 

will  necessarily  lead  me  to  mention  some  of 
e  objects  of  interest  in  natural  history  which  are 

found  here. 

"Among  the  quadrupeds  less  common  in  other 
ands  arc  the  agouti  and  the  manacoe  (or  mana 
u.)  [The  oe  is  pronounced  like  oo,  and,  I  be 
ve,  is  the  more  correct  spelling  ;  the  former  nauu 
generally  mispronounce  in  England  calling  it 
ou'li,  whereas  the  accent  is  on  the  lirst  syllable, 
d  the  second  is  pronounced  short,  a'goiUi.]  The 
maooe  is  a  small  animal,  not  indigenous,  1  be- 
ve.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  hopes 
at  it  would  wage  war  with  the  rats,  which  did 
ich  damage  to  the  planter ;  but,  instead  of  do- 
;  this,  he  prefers  a  vegetable  diet,  and  does 
nty  of  mi,schief  himself,  so  that  the  taste  for 
n,  on  the  part  of  the  Caribs,  is  decidedly  bene- 
ial.  He  is  like  a  small  opossum. 
"  Besides  these  quadrupeds,  there  is  a  fine  and 
ndsome  breed  of  parrots — green  on  the  back, 
d  dove  colour,  brightening  into  purple,  on  the 
east — which  is  also  eaten.  There  is  a  remark- 
ly  fine  pigeon  which  abounds  in  the  forests  here, 
lown  as  the  Ramier  pigeon  ;   and  these,  I  think, 

e  most  peculiar  birds  and  animals.  The 
lana  or  guana,  as  it  is  often  called,  exists  here, 
is  said,  but  not  in  any  great  numbers.  The 
jst  remarkable  reptile  is  probably  the  "  cra- 
ud  ;"  this  is  a  frog,  not  a  toad.  Of  the  Domi- 
crapaud,  I  might  say  much,  for  he  is  a  great 
eature  ;  six  and  a  half  inches  from  stem  to  stern, 


and  four  and  a  half  inches  broad,  is  one  which  I 
have  brought  homo  with  me  preserved  and  var, 
nished.  His  thigh  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  s 
spring  chicken.  He  is  excellent  eating,  being  cooked 
in  various  ways.  In  what  particular  form  th 
Caribs  cook  him  I  know  not;  but  they  do  cook 
him,  and  one  regrets  to  hear  that  from  the  want  of 
proper  care  he  is  getting  scarce — only  a  little  so 
however,  at  present. 

"  When  we  add  the  more  common  birds  and 
animals  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  it  will  appear 
that  the  Carib  hunter  need  not  starve,  and,  when 
I  add  that  this  glorious  island  is  as  rich  as  can  be 
conceived  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  latter  simply 
requiring  to  be  put  into  the  ground  to  return  a 
hundred-fold,  and  that  the  fruits  grow  wild,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  to  add,  is  disinclined  to  labour 
For  what  does  he  want  money  ?  His  tobacco  grow; 
aruund  him.  Hum  is  one  of  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  the  island  ;  for  the  sugar  cultivation  con- 
tinues, though  that  of  the  coffee  has  pa.ssed  away  ; 
and  he  can  get  his  spirituous  poison  for  a  tri " 
and  so  there  he  lives  up  in  the  hills,  over  which 
his  forefathers  once  reigned  a  free  and  manly  race 
— a  sadly  degraded  savage.  I  know  not  yet  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
mi-ssion  to  them. 

"  Bishop  Coleridge  could  do  little  or  nothing  for 
them  ;  and  what  should  I  do  1  But  I  must  go 
back  to  the  island  soon,  to  see  if  anything  and 
what,  can  be  done ;  for  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to 
think  of  a  whole  people  passing  away  from  thi 
face  of  the  earth,  as  these  will  do  in  a  generation 
or  two,  unless  something  can  be  done  to  redeem 
them  in  temporal  matters.  And  what  affords  so 
good  a  hope  as  making  known  to  them  the  great 
offers  of  spiritual  redemption?  I  fear,  however, 
that  I  shall  find  that  they  are  many  of  them  no- 
minally Roman  Catholics,  resting  in  lazy,  simpl 
acquiescence  in  the  sacramental  theory  of  popery, 
and  combining  nominal  Christianity  with  almost 
heathen  darkness.  As  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
write  so  much  on  the  subject  of  Caribs,  I  will  con 
elude  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of 
them  at  once,  though  I  ought,  according  to  my 
plan,  to  have  continued  and  completed  my  account 
of  the  natural  productions  of  the  island,  in  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  creation. 

"  They  seem  to  have  but  one  industrial  occupa- 
tion, and  that  is  a  peculiarly  beautiful  basket  work. 
Their  sliape,  when  covered  down,  is  an  oblong 
square;  there  is  no  handle.  They  are  beautifully 
plaited — of  split  bamboo,  I  fancy — at  any  rate,  of 
narrow  stripes,  stained  of  different  browns  and 
black,  or  left  of  tLe  natural  white — arc  culled 
water-tight,  and  really  are  impervious  to  rain, 
consisting  not  only  of  a  double  woven  or  plaited 
case,  but  having  leaves,  or  strips  of  leaves,  prob- 
ably of  the  plantain  or  banana,  laid  betweeu  the 
woven  work.  Again,  they  are  very  convenient  for 
packing  linen  and  ladies'  light  things  for  travel- 
ling. The  two  portions,  bottom  and  lid,  are  of 
equal  depth,  one  of  which  will  just  fit  over  the 
otlier  ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  extended  to  nearly 
double  the  capacity  io  one  state  that  they  are  in 
the  other.  And  latterly,  they  are  made  and  sold 
in  nests — i.  e.,  one  within  another,  to  the  number 
of  a  dozen  in  the  largest  nest.  In  these,  the  outer 
basket  is  near  three  feet  long,  by  twenty  inches 
wide  at  least,  the  innermost  barely  a  foot  in  length. 
But  smaller  nests  are  to  be  had,  of  a  pretty  round 
form.  If  a  complete  nest  of  any  kind  is  wanted, 
the  only  certain  way  of  obtaining  it  is  to  send  up 
into  the  mountains  and  order  it,  and,  perhaps  in 
nine  months,  an  energetic  Carib  will  complete  a 
nest  of  twelve  large  ones.  He  will,  perhaps,  charge 
ten  dollars,  and  that  will  keep  him  in  spirits — lite- 


rally, and  not  metaphorically — and  clothes  for  a 
year.  _  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
their  industry,  and  of  the  call  upon  their  indus- 
try; and  of  course,  unless  artificial  wants  are 
created,  man  will  only  work  to  supply  the  simplest 
needs.  The  stimulants,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  un- 
happily become  a  need,  and,  still  more  unhappily, 
are  each  supplied  at  little  cost  indeed. — Canada 
Echo. 
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Accounts  recently  received  from  China,  give 
gratifying  information  of  efl'orts  being  successfully 
made  there,  to  place  the  Coolie  trade  upon  a  much 
more  humane  and  safe  basis  than  it  has  heretofore 
been,  and  to  ensure  the  comparative  comfort,  and 
certain  remuneration,  together  with  full  opportu- 
nity for  returning  home,  to  all  who  choose  to  exile 
themselves  for  a  specified  number  of  years.  The 
system  of  kidnapping  openly  pursued,  the  decep- 
tion and  cruelty  habitually  practised  on  the  poor 
creatures  placed  on  board  the  transporting  ships, 
the  dreadful  diseases  engendered  in  their  crowded 
and  filthy  quarters,  the  enormous  rate  of  mortal- 
ity, and  the  shocking  acts  occasionally  committed 
by  them,  in  murdering  the  crews  and  burning  the 
vessels,  have  made  this  trade  equalled  in  crime 
and  misery  only  by  the  African  slave  trade. 

As  the  demand  for  labourers  is  constant  and 
increasing  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  other 
localities  within  the  tropics,  and  as  the  teeming 
provinces  of  China  are  overrun  with  millions  who 
can  scarcely  obtain  suflacieut  food  to  sustain  life,  it 
would  be  a  wise  and  humane  policy  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  as  many  able-bodied  men  and  wo- 
men as  are  willing  to  leave  their  native  land  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  to  obtain  a  competent  re- 
ward for  their  toil  and  industry,  if  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  care  is  taken  to  ensure  their  being 
treated  with  justice  and  humanity.  To  effect  this 
object,  a  company  has  been  formed  at  Canton,  em- 
bracing several  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly 
esteemed  merchants  there,  which,  throwing  the 
whole  of  its  transactions  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  civil  authorities,  and  of  the  public,  has  adopted 
a  carefully  guarded  system  for  hiring  labourers, 
furnishing  them  with  an  outfit,  securing  them  com- 
fortable accommodation  on  their  voyage,  certain 
wages  while  they  work,  and  the  means  for  ensuring 
their  return  to  China  at  the  termination  of  the 
stipulated  time  of  service.  So  far,  it  appears  that 
their  operations  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
those   who   have   taken    up  with    their   proffered 

;ency. 

The  following  account  of  the  disastrous  wreck 
of  one  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  Coolie  trade 
by  some  of  the  private  contractors,  exhibits  the 
horrors  which  attend  it,  where  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  poor  creatures  are  alujost  altogether 
disregarded.  It  was  written  by  the  physician  on 
board  of  the  ship,  and  is  taken  from  a  late  paper. 
The  ship  was  an  American  clipper  of  Baltimore. 

The  Flora  Temple  sailed  froLi  Macao  for  Havana  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1850.  When  she  had  been  out  a 
few  days,  it  was  discovered  that  the  coolies,  who  were 
doubtless  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  dreary  prospect 
before  them,  had  formed  a  scheme  to  kill  the  crew,  and 
;ake  possession  of  the  ship.  The  mutiny  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  the  captain,  but  not  until  one  of  the  crew 
had  been  hacked  to  pieces  and  killed,  and  several  others 
wounded;  and  but  for  the  panic  produced  among  the 
coolies  by  the  prompt  use  of  revolvers,  by  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  and  a.  portion  of  the  crew,  the  latter  would 
probably  have  all  been  murdered. 

Before  the  excitement  growing  out  of  this  mutiny  had 
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snbsiJed,  and  while  the  intense  feeling  created  by  it  still 
remaiucd,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  vessel  struck  a 
reef  \a  the  China  sea,  and  notwithstanding  the  ett'arts  to 
save  her,  it  was  found  impossible  to  extricate  her  from 
her  position.  The  crew  at  once  were  horrified  by  the 
fear  that  while  all  on  board  were  in  this  helpless  and 
deplorable  condition,  the  coolies  would  rise  and  murder 
them,  and  the  captain  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered. 
Into  one  of  which,  containing  thirty-one  men,  including 
the  writer  of  the  account.  Captain  Johnson  and  his  bro- 
tliei-  entered,  and  after  enduring  many  sufferings  and 
privations,  arrived  on  the  thirteenth  Jay  after  leaving 
the  wreck,  at  Touran,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  French  admiral,  M.  Page,  who  sent  in 
search  of  the  missing  boats,  as  well  as  to  rescue  the 
coolies;  but  of  these  eight  hundred  and  fifty  unfortunate 
beiuf'S,  not  one  remained  ;  and  of  the  ship  itself  nothing 
could  be  seen  except  the  port-side,  from  the  main-chains 
forward,  attached  to  the  remainder  of  the  wreck  by 
the  rigging,  together  with  the  bowsprit  and  jib-boom, 
and  the  top  of  what  "seemed  to  be  a  main  sky-sail  mast. 
No  hope  is  entertained  of  the  rescue  or  escape  of  the 
coolies,  who  had  been  abandoned,  from  their  perilous 
situation,  nor  of  the  safety  of  the  eighteen  Europeans  in 
the  missing  boats.  The  disaster  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  to  human  life  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the 
ocean,  and  furnishes  another  strong  reason  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  coolie  trade,  which  is  only  second  in  infamy 
to  the  African  slave  trade. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
El-kopk. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  4th  inst. 
The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France 
continued  to  attract  attention.  The  Paris  Patrie  charges 
the  Sardinian  government  with  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
thwart  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Savoy  to  be  annexed  to  France,  and  demands  that  the 
people  of  Savoy  be  accorded  the  same  liberty  to  declare 
their  opinions  as  is  claimed  for  the  Italians.  In  the 
British  Parliament,  a  member  drew  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  recent  transactions  in  the  Duchy  of 
Savoy,  and  asked  whether  government  would  produce 
the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  between  the 
iiritish  and  French  governments.  Lord  John  Russell 
replied  that,  after  communicating  with  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  the  government  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  produce  the  pa- 
pers ;  but  that  a  conversation  had  taken  place  between 
Lord  Cowley  and  Count  Walewski  on  the  subject,  in 
which  the  Count  had  stated  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  propose 
any  such  annexation,  and  a  despatch  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  British 
government  had  received  that  assurance. 

A  motion  was  made,  and  carried  in  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  ministers,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  yearly,  to  inquire  into  the 
miscellaneous  civil  service  expenditure,  with  a  view  to 
check  the  great  increase,  which  is  constantly  taking  place 
■n  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure. 

The  demand  for  money  was  active  in  London.  The 
bank  rate  had  advanced  to  4  per  cent.  The  out-door 
rates  for  good  paper  were  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  The 
weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  show  a  decrease 
in  bullion  of  £616,594,  the  amount  held  being  £14, 942,- 
502.  Consols,  94i  a  94§.  The  Liverpool  cotton  mar- 
ket was  steady,  at  last  week's  quotations ;  "sales  of  the 
week,  84,280  bales.  Breadstuffs,  sales  limited,  and  prices 
unchanged. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Post  telegraphs 
that  the  French  government  has  decided  on  very 
considerably  reducing  the  size  of  the  army,  and  that 
the  policy  of  the  empire  tends  more  than  ever  towards 
peace. 

The  French  journals  continued  to  publish  numerous 
and  strongly-worded  protests  from  various  classes  of 
manufacturers  against  the  Emperor's  commercial  re- 
forms. 

The  Patrie  pronounces  the  statement  of  an  approach- 
ing departure  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  completely 
false.  The  same  journal  also  says  :  "  It  appears  certain 
that  the  question  of  annexation  of  Central  Italy  will  be 
subordinate  to  the  result  of  universal  suffrage  ;  all  th 
powers  are  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  measure, 
the  early  application  of  which  will  positively  make 
known  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Italy." 

It  is  stated  that  the  government  of  France  and  Eng 
laud  have  formally  notified  the  Sardinian  governmcn 
of  their  assent  to  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Sar- 
dinia as  the  only  means  left  of  solving  the  difficulty 
France  however  wishes  that  the  people  should  manifest 


their  choice  by  universal  suffrage,  while  England  presses 
the  current  elections.     As  the  elections  which  have  al- 
ready been  held,  resulted  in   the   call  for  annexation, 
ere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants. 
Letters  from  Austria  speak  of  increasing  discontent 
Hungary,  and  indicate  that  matters  were  daily  getting 
more  serious.     The  Hungarian  Protestant  deputation, 
■ent  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
from  the  Emperor  the  restoration  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  their  church,  had  been  refused  an  audience 
by  the  Emperor,  and  had  quitted  Vienna.     They  had 
blished  a  memorandum,  explaining  the  object  of  their 
mission.     It  is  drawn  up  in  a  menacing  tone,  and  gives 
expression  to  the  most  sombre  predictions.     The  na- 
tional movement  will,  they  say,  resemble  an  avalanche. 
Hungary  will  detach   herself  from  Austria  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

"  Russia,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  money  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  rate  of  interest  excessive. 
The  weather  had  been  intensely  cold.     . 

Another  battle  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  is 
eported,  in  which,  acccording  to  the  Spanish  account, 
the  Moors  lost  2000  men,  and  the  Spaniards  200. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  treaty  between  the 
lited  States  and  Paraguay  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  decisive 
ote,  rejected  the  Senate's  amendment  to  the  Post-oflice 
Deficiency  bill  abolishing  the  franking  privilege  of  mem- 
of  Congress,  and  the  bill  then  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  form  it  was  returned  from  the  House.  The  Senate 
ubsequently  passed  a  separate  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  franking  privilege,  which  on  being  sent  to -the  House, 
eferred  to  a  special  committee.  Greatly  abused  as 
the  privilege  has  been,  it  is  not  supposed  that  a  majority 
f  the  members  are  disposed  to  relinquish  it.  A  vast 
umber  of  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  introduced, 
nd  many  speeches  made  in  both  Houses.  On  one  day 
ist  week  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  read  and  referred.  They  were  mostly  on  sub- 
jects of  no  general  interest. 

The  Uarpcis  Ferry  Trai/edy.  — The  two  prisoners, 
tevens  and  Hazlitt,  whose  trial  was  postponed  at  the 
me  of  the  conviction  of  Brown  and  others,  were  re- 
;ntly  placed  on  trial  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  and  found 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  excite  slaves  to  rebel  and  make 
tion.  They  were  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging 
on  the  16th  of  next  month. 

Neiv  York. — Mortality  last  week,  507.  From  consump- 
tion, 67;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  41;  convulsions, 
arlet  fever,  56;  natives  of  the  United  St.ates,  352. 
A  line  of  steamships  is  now  running  from  New  York  to 
the  Mediterranean  ports.  The  line  is  composed  of  three 
propellers.  In  coming  to  New  York,  they  touch 
at  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo 
and  Malaga.  Their  freight  will  consist  chiefly  of  fruit. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  204. 
California.^The  most  recent  dates  are  by  the  over- 
nd  mail.  Judge  M'Allister,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
on  the  20th  ult.,  refused  to  dissolve  the  injunction  in  the 
New  Almaden  Quicksilver  mine  case.  This  renders  it 
probable  that  the  mine  will  remain  closed  until  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  settles  the  title.  Much 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  that  this  great  source  of 
wealth,  so  important  to  the  gold  mining  of  California, 
must  so  long  remain  unproductive.  Resolutions  had 
been  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature,  declaring 
that  the  miners  in  quicksilver  held  the  same  relations  to 
the  government  as  the  gold  miners,  and  asking  Congress 
to  procure  the  removal  of  the  injunction,  which  now 
prevents  operations  in  the  New  Almaden  mines.  A  new 
woolen  factory  was  in  successful  operation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, employing  eighty-eight  operatives,  and  turning 
out  150  blankets  daily.  The  question  of  the  division  of 
the  State  had  been  made  the  special  order  in  the  As 
sembly  for  the  2d  inst. 

The  Rights  of  Coloured  Persons.— The  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  unanimously  gavean  important  decision  recently 
that  affects  the  suffrages  of  the  one-eighth  negro.  Thi 
opinion  recorded  says,  in  substance,  that  when  a  person 
has  a  mixture  of  African  blood  less  in  amount  thar 
Caucasian,  he  does  not  come  under  that  article  of  the 
State  Constitution  which  disfranchises  the  negro. 

The  Consumption  of  Cotton. — The  average  weekly 
sumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  through  last  year, 
was  the  largest  ever  known,  being  44,120  bales 
week,  against  41,819  in  1858;  37,681  in  1857;  and 
43,520  in  1856.  The  crop  of  American  cotton  in 
was  3,528.000  bales;  in  1857,  2,940,000  bales :  in  1858, 
3,114,000  bales;  in  1859,  3,851,000  bales;  and  the  de- 
liveries at  the  ports  already  show  a  suflicient  increase  tt 
indicate  a  crop  for  the  current  year  of  not  less  than 
4,400,000  bales — the  largest  crop  yet  known.  Eng' 
will  take  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  crop  ;  our  Northern 
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manufacturers  about  17  per  cent.;  and  nearly  all  of 
remaining  27  per  cent,  will  be  taken  in  the  other  coi 
tries  of  Europe. 

State  Capitols.— The  capitol  of  the  State  of  Tenness 
not  yet  finished,  has  cost,  so  far,  §826,000.  The  cap: 
of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  unfinished,  is  estimated  to  ci 

len  completed,  §1,552,207.  The  capitol  of  South  Ca 

la,  when  finished,  will  cost  §2,500,000. 

A  Stone  from  St.  Helena.— G.  W.  Kimball,  U.  S.  C 
sal  at  St.  Helena,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
Washington  Monument  one  of  the  large  stones  form  fOL 
the  grave  of  Napoleon  I.,  on  that  island.  The  Frei 
Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon,  has  consented  to  its  remo 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  shipped  aboard  the  U. 
steamer  Mystic,  bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  whenc 

II  be  sent  to  the  United  States  in  the  storesbip  Rel 

The  Iron  Trade  of  the  West. — A  few  days  since  a  la:   \.\-. 

Qvention  of  iron  masters,  furnace  men  and  capitali 
met  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  which  nearly  every  furn; 
and  iron  interests  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
sented.  Statements  were  made  of  the  iron  interests 
the  two  States,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  yea 
average  product  of  pig  iron  from  sixty-two  furna 
was  155,000  tons  per  annum;  value  of  cold  and  i 
blast  metal,  §4,650,000  ;  population  supported  by  f 
naces,  31,000;  hands  employed,  6200.  The  busi 
was  stated  to  be  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  it 
determined  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject, 
ask  that  a  specific  duty  may  be  imposed  on  the  imp 
of  foreign  iron. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  J.  K.,  for  Samuel  Simkin,  jr.,  N.  Y., 
to  25,  vol.  34 ;  from  T.  Allen,  lo.,  §5,  to  39,  vol.  33, 
Mary  S.  Lippiucott,  N.  J.,  §2,  to  25,  vol.  34  ;  from  i 
Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  50  cts.,  and  for  Mary  Hall,  $2,  i 
'2,  for  Knowles  Doudna,  §2.50,  to  14,  vol.  33. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  & 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hille,s,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jai 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philac   jc, 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carry 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

••Ebenezeb  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Co 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Franklin  township,  F.-iyi 
county,  Pa.,  Jonathan  Sharpless  ;  a  member-and  el 
of  Providence  .Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  nins 
third  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  one  that  i 
firmly  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  prim  ii 
of  our  Society,  and  bore  a  faithful  testimony  wj.u 
attempted  iunovations  thereon.  From  a  local  period 
we  extract  the  following  which  we  believe  to  he  true 
"  The  deceased  was  oue  of  the  oldest  men  in  Fa  v- 
countv,  where  he  has  resided  since  1795  ;  he  was  b 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  near  Old  Chester  ;  his  -i 
grandfather,  John  Sharpless,  was  born  in  Ruthcrfi 
Chester  county,  England,  and  emigrated  in  a.  d.  It 
with  William  Penn,  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvai 
sharing  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  new  colo 
They  were  compelled  to  live  one  year  under  a  rock. 
1796,  he  erected  the  first  paper  mill  west  of  the  A 
ghany  mountains,  on  Red  .Stone  Creek,  which  ■  l^- 
burned  down  in  A.  D.  1842. — The  deceased  was  a  c 
sistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  noted 
his  punctual  attendance  twice  each  week  at  the  m  ,j 
ings  of  his  Society,  ever  evincing  by  his  orderly,  ch 
tian  deportment,  the  truth  of  the  principles  he  profes 
which  together  with  his  energy  and  punctuality  i 
business  man,  rendered  him  an  example  worthy  of 
tation.  His  long,  active  and  useful  life  closed  in  pe 
crowned  with  the  hope  Christianity  alone  can  aff 
He  endured  his  suffering  with  christian  cheerful 
during  his  last  illness,  which  lasted  about  three  wc 
His  remains  were  followed,  on'rirst-day,  the  20th  ult 
the  largest  funeral  procession  we  ever  witnessed,  to 
grave-yard  at  Center  Meetiug-housc,  in  Redstone  tc 
ship." 
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Samncl  Bownas, 

(Contiuueil  from  page  104.) 

here  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  remarkable  effects 
li  attended  the  ministry  of  some  of  the  early 
ibers  of  our  Society  are  to  be  ascribed  in  part 
le  prepared  state  of  the  people  who  beard  it, 
"  carts  being,  like  the  good  ground,  fitted  to 
ive  the  Seed  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  en- 
roured  to  live  up  to  the  degree  of  light  they 
received,  and  yet,  sensible  there  was  a  more 
ict  way,  were  longing  to  find  it,  and  when  they 
■d  they  gladly  embraced  it.  Some  members 
find  fault  with  the  Society  and  its  principles 
practices,  and  seem  in  a  restless,  dissatisfied 
!,  thinking  they  can  get  more  good  elsewhere; 
f  we  observe  these  closely,  it  is  generally  ap- 
Dt  that  they  do  not  live  up  to  the  principles  of 
nds;  do  not  practise  what  they  already  know, 
therefore,  though  they  may  change  places  or 
ities,  it  will  require  something  more  to  effect 
requisite  change  in  them.  To  be  faithful  to 
knowledge  wc  have  received,  and  fulfil  the  re- 
smcnts  of  our  religious  profession,  is  not  only 
best  way  to  be  happy  and  contented  iu  it,  but 
the  best  pi'cparation  for  judging  of  its  worth, 
man  who  had  never  improved  the  talent  en- 
;ed  to  his  care,  estimated  its  value  to  him  so 
ly,  that  he  went  and  buried  it  in  the  earth  ; 
he  only,  of  all  who  enjoyed  the  trust,  censured 
jiver  as  a  hard  master  and  an  austere  man, 
e  those  who  diligently  strove  to  make  the  most 
^hat  they  had,  joyfully  received  the  reward  of 
ell-done,  good  and  faithful  servants."  May  not 
parable  afford  useful  instruction  to  some  who 
1  much  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  religious  pro- 
on  of  Friends  as  hard  and  austere,  as  well  as 
»  rwise  defective  'i  If  they  would  look  critically 
■'  closely  into  themselves,  it  may  be  they  would 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  their 
unfaithfulness,  and  in  the  desire  for  a  religion 
[^searching  and  spiritual,  and  which  does  not 
'•  and  so  much  cross-bearing  and  self'-rcnuncia- 

religion  of  the  early  Friends  seems  to  have 

1  a  source  of  joy  and  peace  to  them,  to  have 

unatcd  and  borne  them  up  through  long,  ar- 

us  and  painful  labours,  to  have  furnished  them 


with  consolation  and  support  in  dreary  and  pro- 
tracted imprisonments,  and  enabled  them  to  tri- 
umph over  death,  hell  and  the  grave.  It  has  done 
much  for  thousands  since,  and  conducted  them 
safely  to  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  the  same 
blessed  religion  still,  pure,  vital  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity ;   and  wo  believe  none  who  give  it  an  honest 

nd  faithful  trial,  in  the  simplicity  of  little  child- 
ren, will  ever  want  to  change  from  it  to  another; 
or  ever  find  it  to  fail  them  in  its  holy  and  heavenly 
results. 

"  When  clear  of  those  parts,  I  returned  to  Hamp- 
ton and  other  towns  where  meetings  had  not  been 
kept,  and  amongst  them  to  Newbury.  A  man  who 
lived  in  that  place,  being  newly  convinced,  was  very 
desirous  of  a  meeting  at  his  house,  which  I  con- 
sented to ;  and  when  the  time  came,  his  wife  not 
being  pleased  that  we  came  to  hold  a  meeting, 
would  not  permit  us  to  enter  the  house,  but  kept 
the  doors  locked  against  us,  being,  as  was  said, 
advised  to  it  by  some  of  theiMeaehers.  I  took  a 
turn  round  the  house,  and  happened  to  have  some 
conference  with  her  at  the  window,  first  assuring 
ler,  that  we  had  no  design  to  put  her  husband  to 
any  charge,  but  only  to  let  us  have  house-room  for 

bout  two  hours  to  hold  a  meeting,  adding,  that  it 
illy  became  a  wife  to  keep  her  husband  out  of  his 
house  at  such  a  time.  By  reasoning  the  ease  with 
her,  after  a  little  while  she  opened  the  door,  and 
would  have  us  to  go  in,  but  I  had  not  freedom. 

"  A  place  to  hold  the  meeting  was  then  got 
ready,  being  a  large  building  like  a  barn,  and  we 
sat  down,  being  a  few  Friends,  and  in  a  little  time 

any  people  came,  amongst  whom,  as  it  was  said, 
were  six  preachers.  After  some  time  a  young  wo- 
man stood  up  who  had  a  good  gift,  but  the  people 
bi.haved  very  rudely,  so  that  it  put  her  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  she  sat  down.  Then  stood  up  Lydia 
Norton,  a  famous  minister,  none  more  so  of  that 
country,  who  had  an  excellent  gift,  and  knew  how 
to  conduct  herself  in  it;  but  all  this  did  not  avail, 
the  people  grew  worse  and  worse  in  their  behaviour. 
Lydia  having  a  strong  voice,  extended  it  very  loud, 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  people  were  as  loud  as 
she,  calling  for  a  dram,  and  sporting  themselves  in 
their  folly,  so  she  sat  down.  A  young  man,  called 
Joshua  Paddington,  then  stood  up  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple behaved  worse,  raking  up  his  former  faults, 
and  calling  for  a  can  of  flip,  for  he  could  drink  as 
well  as  they;  he  having  been  a  companion  with 
them  in  fishing,  they  made  very  free  with  him,  so 
he  shut  up. 

"  By  this  time  the  meeting  was  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  continued  enlarging  very  much.  It 
came  into  my  mind,  to  stand  up  and  take  out  my 
Bible,  which  I  did,  for  I  always  travelled  with  one 
in  those  days,  finding  a  considerable  service  in  it 
at  times.  I  opened  it,  and  put  my  finger  on  it,  as 
though  I  would  take  my  text,  but  I  said  nothing 
for  some  considerable  time,  till  all  was  quiet.  The 
people  continued  in  great  confusion  for  a  while,  till 
some  of  them  observed  my  book  ;  then  they  began 
to  still  one  another,  urging  as  a  reason  for  it,  that 
I  had  the  word  of  God  in  my  hand,  such  a  great 
regard  they  paid  to  my  Bible.  In  a  little  time  all 
was  quiet :   thcu  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  said,  I 


am  an  Englishman;  and  enumerated  the  many 
lands  and  places  I  had  travelled  in,  but  had  never 
met  with  any  people  of  such  a  behaviour  as  these 
were  :  referring  to  them  to  advise  me  what  account 
I  must  give  of  the  people  of  Newbury  at  my  re- 
turn into  England.  A  comely  gentleman-like  man 
said,  in  excuse  for  the  behaviour  of  the  people, 
'  As  for  women's  preaching  we  hold  it  unlawful, 
because  St.  Paul  hath  forbid  it,  therefoi'e  we  think 
it  not  proper  to  give  them  a  hearing :  and  as  for 
the  mau,  we  know  him  perhaps  better  than  you, 
and  cannot  think  him  qualified  for  that  under- 
taking; but  you  seem  to  be  a  gentleman  of  sense, 
and  we  will  hear  you.'  I  replied,  that  as  for  wo- 
men's preaching,  if  any  of  you,  after  this  meeting 
is  over,  are  willing  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  in 
favour  of  it,  I  shall  be  willing  to  give  you  the  best 
account  I  can,  why  I  think  it  is  lawful ;  and  if  any 
of  you  can  show  better  reasons  against  it,  I  shall 
as  willingly  hear  them.  And  as  for  the  young 
man,  I  grant  you  may,  as  he  is  a  neighbour,  have 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  his  former  conduct  in 
life,  than  I  can  pretend  to;  but  allowing  that  he 
may,  in  time  past,  have  been  loose,  that  argues  not 
against  giving  him  a  hearing  :  for  how  know  you, 
but  that  as  Saul  did,  he  might  condemn  his  past 
life  and  give  you  an  example,  by  his  present  con- 
duct, to  reform;  for  which  reasons  you  ought  to 
have  heard  with  patience  what  he  had  to  say  to 
you. 

The  same  gentleman  replied,  'I  said  very 
right,  they  ought  to  have  heard  him  :  but  I  pray 
you  speak  what  you  have  to  say  freely;  and  I 
charge  all  present  to  make  no  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption ;  if  they  do,  in  the  queen's  name,  I  will 
commit  them.'  By  these  words  I  found  he  was 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Then  I  began, 
with  saying,  that  religion  without  righteousness 
was  useless,  and  could  not  profit  those  who  pos- 
sessed it.  And  going  on,  I  came  in  the  course  of 
my  service  to  recite  the  great  improvement  true 
religion  made  in  the  minds  of  tho-e  who  lived  in  it, 
by  giving  them  power  over  their  lusts  and  pas- 
sions ;  repeating  that  text  iu  James  i.  26,  '  If  any 
mau  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth 
not  his  tongue,  but  deeeiveth  his  own  heart,  this 
man's  religion  is  vain.'  One  out  of  the  throng  said, 
'  Sir,  you  impose  upon  us,  there  is  no  such  text.' 
I  made  a  full  stop,  and  turned  to  it;  and  many 
Bibles  then  appeared.  I  repeated  chapter  and 
verse,  and  they  turned  to  it.  Then  I  asked  them, 
if  they  had  it?  They  replied,  they  had.  Then  I 
read  both  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
verses,  and  asked  if  it  was  so  in  their  Bibles,  they 
answered,  it  was.  I  then  desired  them  to  consider, 
whether  I  that  repeated  the  text,  or  he  that  said 
there  was  no  such  text,  was  most  in  the  right.  I 
went  on  with  my  opening,  carefully  minding  my 
guide:  and  in  the  course  of  the  doctrine  I  had  in 
my  view,  I  came  to  treat  of  faith,  and  distinguished 
between  true  and  false  faith,  showing,  that  not- 
withstanding we  might  give  our  assent  to  the  truth 
of  what  was  called  the  apostle's  creed,  or  any  other 
made  and  drawn  up  by  men,  and  might  be  zealous 
to  dispute  and  contend  for  the  truth  of  these  creeds; 
yet  if  we  did  not  lead  christian  lives,  we  were  but 
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unbelievers  ;  'for  faith  without  works  is  dead,'  aa 
the  test  tells  us.  At  these  last  words  cue  cried 
out,  '  you  impose  upon  us,  there  is  no  such  text.' 
I  immediately  stopped  and  turned  to  it,  and  quoted 
it,  and  all  who  had  Bibles  made  search.  There 
being  a  profound  silence,  I  read  the  test,  asking,  if 
it  was  so  in  their  books?  They  all  replied,  it  was. 
Then  I  went  on,  distinguishing  between  true  and 
false  faith,  plainly  demonstrating  from  Scripture, 
that  faith  was  very  different  from  what  many  took 
it  to  be.  Truth  was  eminently  preached  that  day, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  tenderness  amongst 
the  people,  and  the  meeting  ended  well. 

"  When  I  came  out,  the  gentleman  came  to  me, 
and  I  acknowledged  his  kindness  towards  us;  and 
it  suddenly  came  before  me  to  .speak  with  a  loud 
voice  in  the  street,  and  to  desire,  that  if  any  one 
was  at  a  loss,  and  did  not  understand  any  part  of 
what  I  had  said,  or  thought  I  had  spoken  anything 
not  agreeing  to  Scripture,  I  would  desire  them  to  let 
me  know  it,  and  not  misrepresent  anything  I  had 
said  when  I  was  gone.  The  gentleman  made 
swer  on  behalf  of  the  people  thus ;  '  None  can  h 
any  objection,  for  I  never  heard  the  word  better 
preached  in  ray  time.'  I  told  them  I  was  ready 
to  let  them  know  my  reasons,  why  I  thought  wo- 
men, who  were  properly  and  duly  qualified,  might 
preach  lawfully,  on  condition  I  might  have  their 
reasons  to  the  contrary. 

"  The  gentleman,  who  undertook  still  to  speak 
on  belialf  of  the  company,  who  staid  to  hear  and 
see,  said,  '  There   is  none   here  will  undertake  to 
dispute  with  you  upon  this,  or  any  other  point  of 
religion  :  but  I  desire  you  will  favour  me  with 
promise  to  have  another  meeting  here,  and   I  wi 
get  some  of  the  best  writers  the  country  will  afford 
to  take  down  your  sermon.'     But  he  little  knew 
that  this  was  no  inducement  to   my  coming  there 
again  :   however,  he  pressed  it  very  close,  which  I 
excused  in  the  best  manner  I   could  ;   and   after 
earnestly  pressing  me  to  go  to  his  house  to  refresh 
myself,  which  I  likewise  desired  to  be  excused  in, 
as  we  had  given  expectation  to  go  to  our  inn, 
parted  in  good  respect  and  harmony  to  all  appe; 
ance ;   and  my  heart  was  filled  with  thankfulness 
and  comfort  that  we  got  over  that  day's  work  so 
well." 

(To  Iw  contiuueii.) 


I'lom  "  All  The  Tear  Round 

Subterranean    Sffitzerland. 

Passing  some  time  at  Lausanne,  I  was  made 
aware  of  discoveries  in,  and  near  to,  the  Lake  of 
Moosscedorf ;  and  obtained  a  note  of  introduction 
to  Professor  Troyou,  head  of  the  Museum  at  L; 
.sanne,  who  had  transferred  from  the  natural  Mu- 
seum of  the  Peatmo.ss,  a  quantity  of  the  sub-la 
trine  articles  to  a  well-ordered  museum  of  his  c 

The  professor,  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  with 
a  benevolent  countenance,  began  his  lecture  (for 
such,  unaffected  as  it  was,  his  discourse  might  be 
called)  by  opening  a  cupboard  and  displaying  a 
variety  of  human  skulls.  These  were  all  the  skulls 
of  Helvetians,  or  of  Celts  pridr  to  Helvetians,  or  of 
some  unnamed  people  older  than  the  Celts.  These 
like  many  other  articles  in  this  private  Museum 
had  been  chiefly  discovered  or  dug  up  from  ancient 
tumuli  by  the  professor  himself.  He  made  me  ob- 
serve how  small  were  the  earliest  skulls — unintel- 
lectual,  but  not  cruel  like  some  of  later  savage  na- 
tions in  which  the  great  proportion  of  brain  lay 
behind  the  ear ;  and  so  led  me  on  to  the  higher 
developments  of  the  skulls  of  the  civilized,  that  oc- 
cupied the  upper  shelves  of  the  closet.  \Ve  next 
proceeded  to  survey  the  contents  of  the  first  glass 
case,  which  were  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
small-skulled  generation.     These  were    the  horn 


and  stone  industrial  implements,  that  had  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  Moosscedorf  and  other  lakes 
in  Switzerland  ;  yet,  even  here,  I  should  say  that 
the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  structure  of  these 
peculiar  instruments  betokened  a  people  already 
hat  advanced  out  of  the  first  state  of  barbar- 
The  odd  thing,  that  strikes  an  observer  first, 
is  the  small,  toy-like  character  of  every  thing. 
Hatchet,  indeed  !  One  of  these  Lake  people  hat- 
chets lies  on  the  quarter-sheet  of  foolscap  on  which 
I  am  writing,  with  room  to  spare.  It  is  a  pretty 
baby-hatchet,  a  piece  of  serpentine,  not  two  inches 
long  (very  well  sharpened,  however,)  inserted  with 
wonderful  firmness  into  a  detached  portion  of  stag's 
horn.  I  asked  the  professor,  "  Could  any  one  have 
ever  out  down  a  tree  with  that  small  thing?"  The 
professor  replied  that  by  marks  found  on  the  old 
buried  timber,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  ancient 
Lakers  charred  and  nearly  burnt  through  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  before  they  felled  them  with  their  minia- 
ture stone  hatchets.  My  attention  was  next  turned 
to  a  dandy-poinard,  entirely  of  stag's-horn.  A 
sharp-pointed  and  polished  piece  of  horn,  about 
four  inches  long,  is  inserted  into  an  unpolished 
piece  of  antler,  somewhat  longer.  The  professor 
suggested  that  the  handle  of  this  poniard  was  worn 
almost  smooth  by  use.  I  said,  "  Could  the  owne 
have  killed  so  many  men  as  that  implies? 
"  No  I"  returned  the  professor,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but 
the  dagger  may  have  served  many  uses — as  a  de- 
fence from  wild  beasts,  to  kill  animals  in  the  chase 
and,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  to  despatch  an  ene- 
my." Next,  I  admired  a  variety  of  small  instru- 
ments that  would  have  gone  into  a  lady's  etui 
needles  of  bone,  not  perforated,  and  even  a  bodk 
properly  perforated,  a  specimen  almost  uniqu 
small  chisels  of  beautifully  polished  serpentine, 
some  of  which  looked  quite  genilike  in  their  green 
half-transparent  lustre.  These  were  supposed  to 
be  for  cutting  leather  for  mocassins  or  other  gar 
ments.  Then  I  noticed  teeth  of  the  red  deer  fas 
tened  into  handles  of  rough  horn.  These,  it  h 
supposed,  were  used  for  polishing  down  the  protu 
berant  seams  of  barbarian  dresses. 

Very  curious,  indeed,  were  certain  minute  saws 
not  more  than  three  inches  long,  like  reductions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket-comb,  with  the  teeth 
broken  off.  These  flint  saws,  and  one  or  two  scoop- 
like articles  that  looked  as  if  meant  to  scrape  of 
the  hair  from  deer-hides,  also  of  flint,  give  rise,  as 
Professor  Troyon  observed,  to  curious  .speculations, 
Flint  of  any  kind  is  very  rare  in  Switzerland,  and 
flint  of  the  particular  kind  from  which  the  ancient 
Lakers  had  wrought  their  saws  and  knives,  is  not 
found  in  Switzerland. 

The  induction  is,  that  the  Lake-people  were  al- 
ready sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization,  to  have 
made  the  first  step  towards  commerce,  by  import, 
or  barter.  The  especial  silex  of  the  Lakers  might 
have  come  from  some  neighbouring  portion  of 
Gaul ;  but,  in  truth,  it  resembled  more  the  kind 
of  flint  that  is  found  on  our  own  British  coasts. 
To  have  fashioned  a  flint  knife,  such  as  was  shown 
me,  four  inches  long,  the  improving  savages  of  th 
Lacustrine  period  must  have  had  a  very  large 
flint-stone,  such  as  Great  Britain  peculiarly  pro- 
duces. Waiving  a  too  precise  settlement  of  this 
curious  question,  we,  at  least,  are  sure  that  the 
flint  found  at  Moosseedorf  was  not  a  native  pro- 
duction of  Switzerland.  There  were  also  small 
arrow-heads  prettily  and  neatly  wrought  from  a 
fine  kind  of  silex. 

Under  a  glass  and  framed  like  a  picture,  I  ob- 
served something  that  looked  like  coarse  dark  net- 
ting, the  reticulations  of  which  were  jointed  by  rude 
knots.  This,  the  professor  told  me,  was  a  speci- 
men of  the  supposed  garments  of  the  ancient  peo- 1 


pie  ;  of  which  the  material  was  flax,  and  the  mo 
of  putting  together,  knitting,  or  rather  knottin 
the  art  of  weaving  not  yet  being  practised  by  1 
Lakers.  Some  of  the  mysterious-looking  need 
in  horn  might  have  served  for  the  manufacture 
this  primitive  sort  of  shirting. 

For  food  the  Lakers  had,  as  the  remains  of  ■ 
nous  seeds  and  fruit-stones  demonstrated,  the  wo 
raspberry,  the  wild  plum  ("  prunus  spinosa,")  wh 
we  unlearned  schoolboys  used  to  call  bullas,)  sa 
crab-apples,  of  which  a  dried  and  venerable  spi 
men  was  shown  me,  and  wheaten  corn,  sum 
masses  of  which,  apparently  carbonized  by 
demonstrated  that  agriculture  was  an  art  not 
known. 

Fragments  of  bones  of  various  animals,  wk  i 
were  discovered  in  quantities  under  the  peat,  ; 
had  either  been  used  in  the  fashioning  of  ins 
ments,  or  were  the  remains  of  antique  reps 
proved  that  this  primitive  people  already  posses 
the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  animals  of  our  ( 
The  professor  showed  me  bones  enough,  in  this 
partment,  to  have  served  as  the  basis  of  a  Cuvie 
lecture  on  osteology.  The  Lakers  had  certa 
gathered  round  them  the  ox,  the  pig,  the  goat, 
cat,  and  many  different  sized  kinds  of  dogs  ; 
had  the  horse  been  wanting,  though,  as  the  pre 
sor  conjectured,  chiefly  used,  by  a  sublime  anft 
pation  of  Parisian  gastronomy,  as  an  article  of  f 
With  these  were  mingled  quantities  of  bones  ol  fe 
elk  and  stag,  the  urus,  bear,  wild-boar,  fox,  bei 
tortoise,  and  various  kinds  of  birds.  Strang, 
say,  the  bones  that  one  would  most  have  expe 
a  Lake-people  to  have  left  behind  them — fish  hi  fc 
— were  entirely  absent ;  for  which  absence,  1 
ever,  their  chemical  decomposition  by  some 
known  agent  might  by  possibility  account. 

Of  what  materials  the  habitations  of  the  pi 
five  Lakers  were  constructed,  the  professor 
gave  me  ocular  demonstration.  First,  I  was  si 
what  kind  of  stakes  or  piles  their  lake-cabins 
elevated  upon  ;  the  stakes  themselves  I  did 
see,  only  casts  of  them  ;  for,  when  these  very 
cient  piles  were  first  taken  out  of  the  peat, 
had  looked  fresh  and  solid  as  those  human  h 
which  have  occasionally  been  found  in  airless  e 
cofEus,  bodies  which  for  a  moment  have  mo 
the  view  with  a  phantasma  of  fresh  life, 
almost  immediately  after,  fallen  to  dust.  So  f 
the  stakes  of  the  old  Lakers.  Once  exposi 
the  air  they  crumbled;  and  their  external  skit  It 
found  to  be  only  feeble  covering  to  rotten 
Professor  Troyon,  then,  cleverly  devised  a  i 
of  perpetuating  these  fleeting  forms,  by  iujec 
of  plaster,  from  which  moulds  and  casts  wen 
tained.  These  casts,  short  and  fragmentary,  lo 
very  like  the  ends  of  not  very  large  hop-] 
The  marks  of  the  stone-chisels  were  still  pi 
discernible  on  the  stakes,  and  they  were  sharp 
to  a  point.  The  cabins  that  had  been  raise 
these  piles  had  left  more  enduring  fragments, 
interesting  were  the  morsels  of  old  wall,  which 
sisted  of  unbaked  clay,  bearing  the  impressio 
woody  twigs,  whereby  it  was  evident  that  tin 
mitive  cabins  had  been  formed  of  boughs  of 
plastered  over  and  between  with  clay.  Fron 
fragments  being  calculable  segments  of  a  c 
two  facts  were  ascertained  ;  namely,  that  the  c 
had  been  circular,  and  the  circumference  of 
about  fourteen  feet.  Some  of  these  fragme 
piles  and  dwellings  that  were  found  in  the  La 
Constance  were  above  a  hundred  yards  fron 
hore  ;  and  that  they  always  had  been  so,  ant 
not  been  thrown  further  off  from  the  mainlan 
any  rising  or  agitation  of  the  waters,  was  pi 
by  pieces  of  earthern  pots  that  lay  at  the  bi 

the  stirless  depths,  so  near  together,  just  as 
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1  liiiken  and  fallen  ages  before,  that  much 
iiti'iy  had  been  reconstructed  from  such  frag- 
cits.  I  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  fragments 
)ottery  are  of  rough  manufacture,  and,  in  their 
k  burnt-looking  substance  contain  morsels  of 
ling  quartz,  or  mica,  unassirailated  to  the  pre- 
ing  texture.  I  possess  some  fragments,  that, 
carrying  out  the  segments  of  the  circle,  appear 
lave  been  of  great  size  (singular  exception  to 
general  littleness  of  the  relics) :  as  big,  indeed, 
loman  wine-vases.  Another  thing  to  be  ob- 
,  is,  the  way  these  pots  were  evidently  sup- 
;ed.  They  had  pointed  ends,  and  near  them 
found  circular  open  rings  of  pottery  whose  use 
evidently  to  support  the  pointed  ends  of  the 
!S,  which  were  incapable  of  standing  by  them- 
es. The  ring  of  burnt  clay  was  the  mortise, 
pegtop-like  termination  was  the  tenon  of  the 
(.  In  connection  with  this  the  professor  told 
that  Admiral  Elliot,  who  had  visited  the  uiu- 
1,  recognized  this  primitive  form  of  support  as 
used  by  the  Hindoos  and  other  Indian  people. 

(To  be  coDtinued.) 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

here  being  some  very  pithy  remarks  in  the  fol- 
mg,  the  writer  was  willing  to  transcribe  it  for 
rtion,  (in  part  or  the  whole,)  in  "  The  Friend," 
lought  advisable. 

ibraham  Farrington,  who  deceased  the  26th  of 
t  month,  1758,  in  a  manuscript  left  for  the 
of  his  children,  speaking  of  Edward  Andrews, 
J  Egg-harbour,  being  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting 
'rosswicks,  (N.  J.,)  says,  ''  He  came  with  power 
ive  me  my  awakening  call ;  I  was  much  reach- 
but  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  looking  at 
man,  gave  him  the  praise,  viz.,  he  is  a  brave 
i;  he  preaches  well;  I  wish  I  lived  near  him;  I 
Id  go  to  hear  him  every  First-day  ;   at  the  same 

not  minding  what  he  directed  to,  Christ  in 
selves^  the  true  teacher^  tluit  ivilL  not  be  removed 
we  remove  from  Him ;  in  us  is  the  jilace  lie 
ordained  to  reveal  Himself.  I  afterwards  went 
e  to  Friends'  meetings  than  I  had  done  before, 

read  much  in  Friends'  books,  but  was  yet  in 

dark ;  the  time  of  my  deliverance  was  not 
le ;  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were  not  full.     I 

under  Moses  in  the  wilderness  ;  come  out  of 
7pt,  but  Joshua's  time  was  not  come  ;  the  Sa- 
ir,  the  warrior  that  brings  through  judgment, 
kes  war  with  the  old  inhabitants.  Yet  I 
letimes  longed  for  something  which  I  could  not 
lot  in  the  good  land.  I  think  this  year 
iljmas  Wilson  and  James  Dickenson  came  into 

country,  and  some  time  afterwards  to  visit  the 
>ting  of  Friends  at  Crosswicks.  I  happened  to 
at  the  meeting  before  they  came  in  ;  the  sight 
them  struck  me ;  the  heavenly  frame  of  mind 
ch  their  countenances  manifested,  and  the  awe 
y  seemed  to  sit  under,  brought  a  stillness  over 

mind,  and  I  was  as  ground  prepared  to  receive 

Seed.  James  stood  up  in  the  authority  of  the 
pel,  and  in  it  he  was  led  to  unravel  me  and  all 

works  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  I  looked  on 
self  like  a  man  dissected  or  pulled  to  pieces ; 
my  religion  as  well  as  all  my  sins  were  set  forth 
iuoh  a  light  that  I  thought  myself  undone.  After 
Bat  down,  Thomas  stood  up  and  brought  me  to- 

er  again ;  I  mean,  what  was  to  be  raised,  bone 
lis  bone,  with  the  sinews  and  strength  that  would 
istitute    a   christian;  I  almost  thought   myself 

born,  the  old  man  destroyed,  and  the  new  man 
de  up,  concluding  I  should  never  be  bad  again, 
t  my  sins  were  forgiven,  and  I  should  have  no- 

g  to  do  but  to  do  good.     I  thought  I  had  got- 

my  lot  in  the  good  land,  and  might  sit  now 
ler  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  nothing  more 


should  make  me  afraid.  Poor  creature  !  I  had 
only  a  sight;  I  did  not  yet  think  what  powerful 
adversaries  I  had  to  war  with.  This  h.as  been  the 
miserable  case  of  many  ;  they  have  sat  down  un- 
der a  convinccment,  and  in  a  form  of  religion ; 
some  depending  on  former  experience  or  former 
openings  ;  some  on  their  education,  some  a  bare 
belief,  and  knowledge  historical  of  the  Scriptures 
and  principles  of  truth.  Thus,  though  I  received 
the  truth,  yet  I  was  like  the  stony  ground  ;  I  re- 
ceived it  with  joy,  but  had  not  root  in  myself,  my 
heart  grew  hard  again,  for  when  tribulations,  per- 
secutions, temptations  and  trials  came  upon  me,  I 
fell.  Oh !  how  I  moped  at  times  and  wandered  about 
as  a  prisoner  at  large,  I  would  have  run,  but  I  could 
not;  my  oft'ended  judge,  my  accuser  was  in  me,  I 
could  not  fly  from  him  ;  yet  great  Goodness  was 
near,  and  His  power  kept  me  from  gross  evils  in  a 
great  degree.  I  kept  pretty  much  to  meetings,  but 
there  was  such  a  mixture  of  undigested  matter  in 
me  ;  it  was  not  to  be  soon  separated.  Oh  !  the 
necessity  tliere  was,  and  still  is,  of  a  continual 
%catch  against  our  soul's  enemies  both  icithin  and 
icithoiit." 


Coals  of  Fire  on  the  Head. — It  is  easier  to  extol 
noble  deeds  than  to  perform  them,  and  excellent 
christians  find  it  difficult  to  repay  injuries  with 
kindness.  But  the  law  of  Christ  is  imperative,  "  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink;  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head."  The  following  anecdote, 
which  we  find  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  relates  to 
an  exercise  of  christian  forgiveness  by  a  German 
Seventh-day  Baptist,  of  Philadelphia,  a  people 
noted  in  their  early  history  for  their  exemplary 
christian  virtues  : — 

I  heard  from  the  lips  of  Joseph  Konigmacher,  a 
revolutionary  incident,  which  may  well  be  told 
by  the  descendants  of  this  peculiar  people,  as 
illustrative  of  the  sincerity  of  their  fathers  in  the 
religious  doctrine  they  professed.  At  the  death  of 
Beissel,  (Father  Peaceful,)  which  occurred,  as  I 
learned  from  the  ancient  slab  which  marks  his 
tomb,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1768,  Peter  Miller,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  highly  respected  by  the 
first  men  of  the  Ilevolution,  became  his  successor. 
A  certain  Tory,  by  the  name  of  Michael  Whitman 
— who  owned  several  tracts  of  land  near  Ephrata, 
and  who  had  alike  distinguished  himself  for  very 
base  conduct  towards  the  society  of  which  Miller 
was  now  the  head,  and  treason  to  his  country — 
being  brought  to  trial  for  the  latter  ofi'ence,  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  by  the  proper  autho- 
rities to  suffer  the  prescribed  penalties,  which  were 
death  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates. 

The  confiscation  deed  for  the  four  properties 
owned  by  the  Tory  Whitman,  given  under  date  of 
March  15th,  1780,  over  the  signature  of  Joseph 
Reed,  then  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  writer  has  seen,  is 
still  in  an  admirably  preserved  condition.  Whit- 
man was  sentenced  to  be  hung.  No  sooner  had 
this  been  announced  than  Peter  Miller,  with  mo- 
tives which  they  who  know  experimentally  what  it 
is  to  love  their  enemies  are  alone  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate, set  out  on  foot  to  visit  Gen.  Washington 
at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  interceding  for 
Whitman's  life.  He  had  an  interview  with  the 
General,  and  stated  his  petition,  but  in  answer  to 
it  was  told,  with  characteristic  decision  of  purpose, 
that  much  as  Washington  esteemed  his  friendship, 
the  prayer  of  Miller,  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate 
friend  Whitman,  could  not  be  granted.  "  My 
friend!"  exclaimed  Miller;  "on  the  contrary,  I 
have  not  a  worse  enemy  living  than  this  same 
Whitman."    "What!"  rejoined  Washington,  "you 


have  walked  sixty  miles  to  save  the  life  of  your 
enemy  !  That,  in  my  judgment,  places  the  matter 
in  a  different  light ;  I  will  grant  you  his  pardon." 
The  pardon  was  made  out  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  disinterested  petitioner,  who,  without  losing 
a  moment's  time,  proceeded  on  foot  to  C)ld  Chester, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  where  the  execution  was  to 
■take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Miller 
arrived  at  the  spot,  just  as  Whitman  was  being 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  who,  seeing  the  man  with 
his  long  white  friar  robe  and  tall  staff  in  the  crowd 
which  had  assembled  to  witness  his  death,  remark- 
ed to  a  by-stander,  "There's  old  Peter  Miller; 
he  has  walked  all  the  way  from  Ephrata,  to  have 
his  revenge  gratified  to-day  by  seeing  me  hung." 
These  words  had  scarcely  been  spoken  when  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  very  different  na- 
ture of  Miller's  visit.  The  criminal's  life  was 
spared,  and  the  pleasure  of  that  moment  doubtless 
repaid  the  good  old  man  for  the  labour  of  his 
journey.  He  must  have  been  past  seventy  years 
at  the  time,  as  he  deceased  September  25th,  1796, 
at  nearly  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  and  the  event 
which  I  have  here  related  occurred  in  1780. — 
LMte  Paper. 

Selected. 

To  feel  our  incapacity  to  minister,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  ever  so  feeble  a  di.s- 
ciple,  (unto  whom  we  may  nevertheless  be  bound 
in  a  constant  friendship,)  is  a  merciful  impression ; 
because  it  humbles  us,  and  seals  upon  our  spirit.s 
that  invariable  truth,  that  "  there  is  none  good  but 
one."  What  is  this  sense,  but  the  anointing  itself, 
which  has  holy  certainty  in  it,  seeing  it  is  no  lie. 
Except  it  abide  in  us  to  this  effect,  our  profession 
of  being  believers  is  vain  ;  we  shall  grow  weary  in 
the  christian  life,  and  our  own  righteousness  will 
exhaust  our  strength  :  for  supplies  from  the  eter- 
nal Fountain  would  soon  cease,  were  we  to  appro- 
priate them  to  the  prosecution  of  ends  which  the 
Lord  never  required  at  our  hands,  and  neglect  that 
life  of  faith,  of  humble  dependence  upon  the  pure 
gift,  and  tho.se  precious  influences,  hope  and  cha- 
rity, which  constrain  us  to  render  unto  the  great 
Lawgiver,  in  his  time  only,  whatsoever  he  requires 
at  our  hands,  though  incomplete  and  foolish  to  tho 
unsimplified  mind. —  Sarah  I^Tuke)  Grubb. 

Cheese  Poisoning  in  England. — The  London 
Star  reports  a  case  of  cheese  poisoning  in  Darling- 
ton, England,  which  is  interesting  here,  in  view  of 
recent  developments  in  the  same  direction.  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  the  chemist,  reports  as  follows  : 

The  result  of  this  analysis  and  investigatiun  may 
be  thus  stated.  The  cheese  contained  no  mineral 
or  vegetable  irritant  poison.  It  contained  traces  of 
lead  and  copper,  derived  probably  from  the  vessels 
with  which  the  milk  or  curd  may  have  been  placed 
in  contact.  The  quantity  of  these  metals  was  too 
small  to  affect  the  health  of  a  human  being  in  any 
manner,  and  wholly  insuffieient  to  account  for  the 
symptoms  of  vomiting  and  purging  which  are  de- 
scribed as  following  the  eating  of  this  cheese.  The 
experiment  on  the  dog  would  appear  to  show  not 
only  that  there  was  nothing  injurious  in  the  cheese, 
but  that  it  was  perfectly  wholesome.  It  goes,  how- 
ever, only  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  there  was 
no  mineral  or  vegetable  poison  mixed  with  the 
cheese,  by  accident  or  design,  and  thus  corroborates 
the  chemical  analysis.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  those  who  partook  of 
the  cheese  was  a  noxious  animal  .substance,  arising 
jfrom  the  decomposition  or  decay  of  the  caseine  or 
curd,  which  is  the  principal  constituent  of  cheese. 

This  cheese  is  of  poor  quality  and  badly  made. 
The    curd    has   not    been   originally    sufficiently 
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pressed  to  deprive  it  of  the  acid  whey,  and  the 
cheese  is  deficient  in  that  excellent  preservative, 
common  salt.  The  caseiue  has  thus  undergone  a 
chemical  change,  which  has  given  to  the  cheese  its 
unwholesome  character.  The  product  of  decay 
acts  like  irritant  poison  on  the  delicate  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  human  be- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  special  charac- 
ters by  which  the  cheese  which  is  unwholesome 
may  be  known  from  that  which  is  wholesome.  A 
soft  (and  not  mealy)  fracture,  with  the  presence  of 
a  strong  acid  liquid  oozing  from  the  broken  parts 
— a  sour,  disagreeable  smell,  with  a  sour  taste,  and 
the  rapid  production  of  mould  over  the  broken  and 
exposed  surfaces,  are  the  characters  which  gene- 
rally accompany  the  unwholesome  kinds  of  cheese. 
One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  noxious  decomposi- 
tion of  the  caseine  of  cheese  is  a  deficiency  of  com- 
mon salt.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  accident 
arising  from  the  use  of  Dutch  cheese,  which  i: 
well  dried,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  com- 
mon salt. — Late  Pajxr. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

KUTH    JO.NES. 

Ruth  Jones,  the  wife  of  David  Jones,  of  Had 
nor,  was  "  a  religious  woman,"  "  an  approved 
elder,  serviceable  in  the  affairs  of  Truth  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church."  She  was  "  a  good  wife, 
a  tender  mother,  of  a  charitable  disposition,  and 
in  unity  with  Friends."  She  was  left  a  widow 
some  time  before  her  death,  and,  after  a  \ov  ill- 
ness, departed  this  life.  Seventh  mo.  14th,  1766, 
aged  about  fifty-eight  years. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

An  account  of  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  that 
eminent  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Jane  Hos 
kins,  is  best  told  in  her  own  language.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Fenn.  She  says,  "  I  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, the  3d  day  of  the  F'irst  month,  1694,  of  reli- 
gious parents,  and  by  them  strictly  educated  in 
the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called  ; 
who,  according  to  the  best  of  their  understanding, 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  into  my  mind  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Divine  Being,  and  bow  necessary  it  was 
for  all,  professing  Christianity,  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
God.  But  this  good  advice  I  too  often  slighted,  as 
likewise  the  blessed  reproofs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  my  soul.  Though  I  was  but  young,  I 
was,  through  mercy,  preserved  from  the  eommis- 
sion  of  gross  evils;  yet  being  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and  having  a  turn  to  music  and  singing,  I 
was  much  delighted  therewith,  and  was  led  fnto 
unprofitable  company,  all  of  which  had  a  tendency 
to  lead  my  mind  from  God,  for  which  strou;;  con- 
victions followed  me  as  a  swift  witness  against  sin. 
But  He  who  had  compassion  on  me  from  the  days 
of  my  infancy,  was  pleased,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  my  age,  to  visit  me  with  a  sore  fit  of  sickness, 
nigh  unto  death,  which  reduced  me  very  low  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  for  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty 
took  hold  of  my  soul.  Then  was  brought  into  my 
remembrance  all  my  sins  and  mis-speut  time,  as 
well  as  the  good  counsel  my  dear  parents  had 
tenderly  given  me,  which  I  had  unhappily  disre- 
garded. In  this  distressed  condition  I  shed  many 
tears,  making  my  moan  to  Him,  who  is  the  helper 
of  his  people  in  the  needful  time,  and  was  ready  to 
make  covenant,  that  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  spare 
rae  a  little  longer,  the  remaining  part  of  my  days 
ijhould  be  dedicated  to  his  service ;  and  it  was  as 


though  it  had  been  spoken  to  me,  '  if  I  restore 
thee,  go  to  Pennsijlvania.''  To  which  the  answer 
of  my  soul  was,  '  Wherever  thou  pleasest.'  This 
opening  appeared  strange  to  me  at  that  time ;  but 
all  I  wanted  then,  was  peace  of  mind  and  health 
of  body.  However,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise 
ne  up  from  my  low  condition.  But  I  soon  forgot 
he  promises  I  had  made  in  deep  distress;  and, 
returning  again  to  my  old  amusements,  endea- 
voured thereby  to  stifle  the  witness  of  God,  which 
was  theu  awakened  in  me. 

"But  He,  who,  in  tender  mercy,  strives  long 
with  the  children  of  men,  and  would  not  that  any 
should  be  lo^t,  followed  me  in  judgment ;  and  often, 
when  alone,  brought  me  under  great  condemnation; 
so  that  I  was  made  to  cry  for  strength  to  over- 
come the  evils  which  so  easily  beset  me.  Then, 
Pennsylvania  came  again  into  my  mind.  But  as 
I  was  much  delighted  with  outward  objects,  and 
strongly  attached  to  such  things  as  were  pleasiu; 
to  my  natural  disposition,  so,  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  made  great  in  appearance  to  me,  and  I  would 
reason  thus :  '  What  shall  I  do  in  a  strange  coun 
try,  separated  from  the  enjoyments  of  all  my  rela 
tions  and  friends?'  But,  as  I  was  [thus]  engaged 
[reasoning],  on  a  certain  time,  it  was  said  in  my 
soul,  '  Go,  there  shalt  thou  meet  with  such  of  my 
people,  as  will  be  to  thee  in  the  place  of  all  those 
near  connexions ;  and  if  thou  wilt  be  faithful,  1 
will  be  with  thee.'  This  was  inwardly  spoken  to 
me,  in  such  power,  that  I  was  broken  into  tears, 
and  said  in  my  heart,  '  Lord,  I  will  obey.' 

"  But  I  unhappily  got  over  this  likewise ;  and 
so  remained  until  the  visitation  from  on  high  was 
again  extended,  which  was  like  thunder  to  my  soul 
and  by  the  light  of  Christ,  though  I  knew  not  then 
what  name  to  ascribe  to  it,  I  was  clearly  shown, 
that  if  1  did  not  comply,  I  should  be  forever  mise 
rable.  Wherefore  I  took  up  a  resolution,  and  ac 
quainted  my  parents  with  the  desire  I  had,  of  go- 
ing to  America.  They  seemed  shocked  to  hear  it; 
and  were  very  averse  to  my  going.  '  I  told  them 
it  seemed  a  duty  laid  upon  me  ;  and  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  for  my  good  to  go ;  for  that,  by  being 
among  strangers,  I  might,  with  more  freedom, 
serve  God,  according  to  their  frccjuent  precepts  to 
me.'  I  remember  the  remark  my  father  made  on 
these  arguments,  was,  '  The  girl  has  a  mind  to 
turn  Quaker.'  I  said,  '  I  hope  I  shall  never  re 
nounee  my  baptism.' 

"  He  charged  me  never  to  speak  any  more  about 
it,  for  he  would  never  consent  to  my  going.  His 
will  was  a  law  to  me  ;  and  therefore  I  concluded  to 
obey  him,  making  myself  easy,  for  the  present,  with 
having  so  far  endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  hea 
venly  requiring.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Penn- 
sylvania was  still  in  my  mind,  and  the  though 
continued,  that  if  I  was  among  strangers,  I  could 
better  serve  God.  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the 
profession  I  was  brought  up  in,  nor  had  I  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Friends,  or  knowledge  of  theii 
principles.  My  friends  being  all  averse  to  my  go- 
ing, put  me  upon  making  several  attempts  to  get 
away  unknown  to  them  ;  but  I  was  prevented  fron 
effecting  it.  My  mother  took  occasion  to  lay  be 
fore  me  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  one  of 
niy  years  and  circumstances  might  be  subjected, 
iu  such  an  undertaking ;  which  had  such  weight 
with  me,  that  I  was  again  diverted  from  it. 

"  After  some  time  I  grew  very  uneasy,  insomuch 
that  sleep  departed  from  me ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  exercise  was  so  great,  that  I  was  made  willing 
to  forego  everything  else,  in  order  to  pursue  whal 
I  believed  to  bo  my  duty.  I  concluded  that  what- 
ever I  suffered,  I  would  delay  no  longer,  but  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  of  going  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, provided  the  Almighty  would  go  with  me, 


and  direct  my  steps  ;  which,  like  a  little  child 
humbly  begged  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
do.  In  a  little  time,  the  way  opened  thus  :  0 
Robert  Davis,  a  Welchman,  with  his  wife  and  t 
daughters,  were  going  to  settle  in  PhiladrlpL  . 
A  friend,  in  whom  I  could  confide,  told  me  of  tli. 
going,  and  went  with  me  to  see  them.  We  so^ 
agreed  on  the  following  terms ;  that  he  should  p 
for  my  passage,  and  wait  till  I  could  earn  the  r 
ney,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  for  which 
accepted  of  my  promise,  without  note  or  bond, 
my  being  bound  by  indenture,  in  the  usual  mann 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  came  to  Penns 
vania,  and  have  great  cause,  with  reverence  a 
fear,  to  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whose  g( 
hand  did,  I  believe,  direct  me  in  this  weighty  \ 
dertaking. 

"  We  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  16th  c 
of  the  Third  month,  1712,  in  the  nineteenth  y 
of  my  age.     As  soon  as  I  was  landed,  I  was  p 
vided  with  a  place,  among  people  of  repute,  of 
own  society  [Episcopalians.]     As  I  had  not  g' 
into  this  undertaking  in  my  own  will,  nor  to 
from  the  cross,  but  in  a  degree  of  obedience  to 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  and  much  in  the  cri 
so,  now,  I  felt  his  good  presence  near  me.    An  ; 
being  opened  in  me  towards  Him,  I  became  weai 
from  the  gayeties,  pleasures,  and  delights  of  l  » 
fading  world.     They  were  ail  stained  in  my  vl  ,, 
and  an  ardent  thirst  to  partake  of  the  waters  jc 
life,  and  the  salvation  of  God,  took  place  in 
mind.     I  loved   solitude,  sought  retirement, 
embraced  all  opportunities  of  attending  Divine  i 
vice,   so    called ;  having  free   liberty  from   th 
among  whom  I  lived,  so   to  do,  they  being  v 
kind  to  me.     But  still  I  found  not  that  solid  pe 
and  satisfaction  to  my  seeking  soul,  which  I  want 
The  reason  of  which,  as  I  have  since  experient  » 
was,  because  I  sought  the  living  among  the  de^ 
as  too  many  do.     The  enemy  of  all  good  was 
wearied  in  his  attempts  against  me.  Having  les 
ed,  in  my  native  country,  to  sing,  he   stirred 
those  with  whom   I  now  lived,  to  draw   me 
that  vain  amusement,  which,  as  I  plainly  saw  i 
be  a  snare,  brought  trouble  and  uneasiness  over 
mind." 


Skcping-Rooms. — The  largest  part  of  our 
is  taken  in  sleep.     Of  course,  the  kind  of  roon 
which  we  sleep,  is  worthy  of  consideration.     H 
land  says  : — "  It  must  not   be   forgotten  that  t ; 
spend   a  considerable   portion  of  our  lives  in 
bed-chamber,  and   consequently  that   its  heal 
ness  or  unhealthiness  cannot  fail  to  have  a  ' 
important    influence    upon    our    well-being." 
should,  at  least,  be  large.     That  is  of  prime 
portance,  because,  during  the   several  hours 
we  are  in  bed,  we  need  to  breathe  a  great  dea 
air,  and  our  health  is  injured  when  we  are  obli 
to  breathe  it  several   times  over.     Wc  shoulc 
leabt,  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  size,  situat  c 
temperature,  and  cleanliness  of  the  room  we 
cupy  during  the  hours  of  repose,  as  to  the  pari 
or  drawing-room,  or  any  other  apartment.     . 
yet  how  different  from  this  is  the  general  prac  j. 
of  families  I     The   smallest   room  in  the  liou: 
commonly  set  apart   for  the  bed    and   its   nig 
occupants.     The  sleeping-room  should  have  a  j 
location,  so  as  to  be  dry.     It  should  be  kept  cllr- 
and  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.     And  more 
portant   still,  it   should  be  well  ventilated, 
bed  occupied  by  two  persons  is  as  much  as  sh    t 
ever  be   allowed   in    a  single   room  ;   though 
beds  iu  a  large  room  are,  of  course,  no  worse 
one  in  a  small  one.     Both  are  objectionable. — !».- 
W'antn. 
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For  "  Tlio  Frionil." 

Sumc  Reasons  to  Prevent  Biscoutagcmenl. 

II  unity  with  the  triud  and  exercised  remnant 

ji  lio  Lord's  living  heritage,  on  account  of  the  low 

;t  .:  iil' Zion,  I  ieel  concerned   to   address  a  few 

,•1  rv\.  rations,  so  that  none  of  us  may  grow  weary 

;i  i  iaiiit  in  our  minds,  although  the  enemy  may 

b  ill'iwcd  for  a  time  to  prevail;  for  although  truth 

av  be  lightly  esteemed  by  many,  yet  I  feel  con- 

int,  there  is  still  preserved  a  "  holy  Seed,"  who 

not  in  any  wise  bow  to  any  image  or  device  of 

u.     These  are  hidden  ones,  the  sackcloth  cover- 

of  their  minds  is  not  often  made  manifest ;  they 

not  appear  unto  men  to  fast,  for  under  their 

p  travail  of  spirit,  they  endeavour  to  fulfil  the 

'iue  command,  "  to  wash  and  anoint,"  when,  like 

!  of  old,  there  is  deep  sorrow  of  heart,  and  their 

ycrs  in  their  closets,  made  in  secret,  are  and 

1  be  heard,  and  in  due  time  answers  of  peace 

I  be  given,  and   "  the  Lord  will  turn  the  capi- 

ty  of  Ziou  as  the  streams  of  the  south."     Let 

dear   Friends,  remember  Israel  of  old,   how 
leral   was  the  departure,  and  how  awful  too  ! 
the   Lord    desired   Moses,    saying,    "Now, 
reforc,  let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax 

gainst  them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them; 

/  will  make  of  titee  a  great  nation^^^  and 
ises  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  "Lord, 
y  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people, 
ich  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
ypt,  with  great  power,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  T' 

Ex.  xxxii.  yth  to  the  14th  verse.  And  the  Lord 
8  entreated  on  their  behalf,  although  they  had 
de  them  "  gods  of  gold."  Moses  desired  not 
himself  or  his  posterity  oidy,  but  for  all  Israel, 
I  even  so  now,  why  not?  In  a  letter  of  John 
orpe,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  1781,  to  P.  Dodshon, 
he  following,  (after  alluding  to  the  low  state  of 
)gs.)  "  The  consideration  and  feeling  of  these 
igs  must  needs  clothe  thy  mind  with  sackcloth 
1  great  distress.  The  occasion  which  has  been 
en,  by  reason  of  the  things  which  have  happened, 
the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully;  the  tes- 
ony  seeming  to  fail  in  the  streets  ;  deserted  and 
rayed  by  those  who  should  have  united  in  its 
port;  is  truly  very  affecting,  so  that  indeed  there 
lis  great  reason  to  adopt  that  mournful  query, 
rd,  '  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  Name  V 

by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small?' 

,  my  dear  friend,  in  such  a  situation  of  things 
this,  ivliat  can  we  do  ?  Can  we  rebuild  the  walls 
Zion,  or  restore  her  waste  places  ?  Can  we  fight 
Lord's  battles,  and  turn  again  the  captivity  of 
people  ?  Are  ice  able  to  go  in  and  out  before 
m,  to  mourn  skilfully  ourselves,  and  teach  the 
lighters  lamentation?  Nay;  who  is  sufficient 
these  things?'  What  then  remains  for  us  to 
What  is  our  ■proper  business  ?  Why,  surely , 
it  very  same  thing  which  the  great  apostle  ad- 
ith,  in  these  words  :  '  Study  to  be  quiet,  and 
your  own  business.'  '  It  is  not  in  man  that 
Iketh  to  direct  his  steps  aright.'  The  wrath  of 
nor  his  zeal,  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
d.     '  The  steps  of  a  good  man   are  ordered  by 

Lord.'     Study   to  be  quiet,  and  in  peaceful, 

rfect  submission,  commit  thyself  wliolly  into  the 

nds  of  Almighty  God,  and  in  his  will  conoern- 

thee,  rest  always  satisfied  ;  for  surely  it  is  fit 

should  dispose  of  us ;  that  He  should   direct 

rything  that  any  way  relates,  either  to  our  out- 

rd  or  inward  ;  because  He  is  our  Father,  if  we 

at  enough  dependent  upon  him.     He  only  is 

and  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  what  will 

)st  contribute  to  his  glory.     This  is  the  accept- 

state  ;  'Thy  will  be  done;'  give  what  thou 
asest,  withhold   what  thou  pleasest.     '  Give  us 

day  our  daily  bread ;'  whether  it  be  the  bread 


of  adversity  or  the  water  of  afdiction  ;  or  the  bread 
which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life 
unto  the  world."  And  again,  alter  referring  to 
the  cause  for  mourning,  for  sackcloth  and  unspeak- 
able distress,  he  says,  "  Nevertheless,  we  are  at 
times  favoured  to  behold  in  the  visions  of  Divine  1 
light,  a  prospect  into  better  times,  wherein  the 
Lord  will  more  eminently  appear  to  be  with  us, 
and  the  shout  of  a  mighty  King  be  heard  amongst 
us,  who  will  again  make  his  angels  spirits,  and 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  tire."  Thus  is  my  faith, 
as  an  individual,  and  I  trust  in  concert  with  many 
others,  strengthened  to  believe,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all 
nations,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  hea- 
ven ;  that,  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto 
the  going  down  of  the  same,"  his  "Name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  in- 
cense shall  be  offered  unto  his  Name,  and  a  pure 
offering."  Thus  shall  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
cover  the  earth,"  thus  shall  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory  ;  then  shall  "  the  morning  stars 
sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  for 

joy-" 

What  if  many  now  are  careless,  or  desert  the 
ancient  standard  of  Truth,  raised  by  our  worthy 
predecessors  !  Shall  the  truth  fall  ?  Nay,  verily. 
Will  not  the  Lord  then  bring  in  the  stranger  to 
feed  the  flock,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  to  be  our 
vine-dressers,  even  as  from  the  highways  and 
hedges,  though  they  be  accounted  as  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind  ?  We  know  also,  the  Lord 
can  work  by  few,  or  many  ;  nay,  I  believe  that  his 
forming  hand  is  turned  again  upon  our  youth  in 
many  places,  and  that  instead  of  the  fathers,  the 
Lord  will  yet  take  the  children,  who  shall  become 
the  ministers  of  our  God.  Is  not  the  darkness  of 
the  night  already  past  ?  Are  there  not  streaks  of 
light  already  on  the  horizon,  which  bespeak  the 
approach  of  the  great  orb  of  day  ?  The  Psalmist, 
wrapt  in  prophetic  vision,  when  viewing  far  distant 
the  rebuilding  of  Zion,  says,  "  The  time,  the  set 
time  to  favour  Zion  is  come,  for  her  servants  take 
pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust  there- 
of." It  may  not  be  in  the  way  some  have  marked 
out,  yet  there  is  assuredly  a  stir  in  the  camp,  and 
although  in  the  letter  of  doctrine,  many  may  appear 
to  resemble  the  blind  man  who  had  his  eyes  open- 
ed, and  who  could  only  see  men  as  trees  walking, 
yet  the  quickening  virtue  of  Divine  life  is  animating 
the  dry  bones,  which,  as  the  breath  of  life  again 
graciously  descends,  will  become  a  living  army — 
as  the  twelve  thousand  out  of  every  tribe  of  Israel, 
who  had  not  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  nor 
worshipped  his  image,  but  who  appeared  with  the 
Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  having  got  the  victory.  And 
you,  ray  Friends,  who  may  have  been  in  the  school 
of  Christ  a  long  time,  and  are,  as  the  well-taught 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  able  to  instruct  the  Apollos, 
who  may  yet  be  brought  forth  for  the  edification 
of  the  church.  Oh !  may  such  be  very  tender 
over  the  tender  babes  in  Christ,  bearing  their  weak- 
nesses as  children,  or  new-born  babes.  Remember 
the  words  of  your  Lord  to  his  wayward  disciples, 
"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now,"  and  of  the  Apostle,  "  Ye 
that  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak:"  for  there  will  indeed  be  much  to  be 
borne.  Therefore,  may  all  be  as  gentle  nurses, 
not  endeavouring  to  lead  any  beyond  their  present 
capacity,  otherwise  it  may  becloud  their  under- 
standings ;  for  it  is  only  those  "  who  walk  in  the 
light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  that  have  fellowship  (or 
true  communion)  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  them  from  all 
sin."  Oh  !  then,  dear  Friends,  may  we  watch  at 
wisdom's  gate,  and  move  only  in  the  camp  of  Is- 


rael, as  faith  is  imparted,  and  as  the  anointing 
(which  is  ever  gentle)  descends  upon  us.  Then 
shall  we  see  the  Lord's  power  as  in  ancient  times, 
bearing  down  all  opposition,  and  his  kingdom  rul- 
ing over  all;  for  we  are  assured  that  "  it  is  not  by 
might  or  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord."  And  may  the  eye  of  the  mind  not  be 
looking  outward  as  to  what  this  or  that  man  shall 
do,  but  may  it  be  singly  to  the  Lord,  who  can  and 
will  work,  and  none  shall  hinder  it.  The  questiou 
put  thrice  to  Peter,  "  Lovest  thou  me?"  together 
with  what  was  enjoined,  to  feed  the  lambs  and 
the  sheep,  as  a  proof  of  his  love,  is  as  much  en- 
joined upon  his  truly  anointed  now  as  ever;  and 
the  watchword  seems  to  be,  "  Be  yc  wise  as  ser- 
pents, but  harmless  as  doves."  S.  C. 
New  York,  Second  month,  1800. 

Adorning  Farmers'  Homes. — The  following  ex- 
cellent suggestions  for  filling  up  the  spare  time  of 
farmers  profitably  are  taken  from  a  prize  essay 
published  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  cultivation  of  refined  domestic  comfort 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  family  than  the 
attractions  of  a  pleasant  home.  The  essayist  says  i 
"  Nothing  shows  the  refinement  of  a  farmer  more 
than  the  adornment  of  his  home  ;  it  shows  his  good 
taste,  and  that  he  is  desirous  of  making  all  around 
pleasant  and  comfortable.  Beautiful  and  attractive 
homes  tend  to  increase  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
occupants  and  remove  the  bad.  Beauty  and  love- 
hness  in  nature  tend  to  all  that  is  noble  in  thought 
and  deed,  and  make  mankind  better,  both  as  con- 
cerns their  own  happiness  and  that  of  others.  If 
your  house  is  poor  and  plain,  it  makes  no  difference  ; 
if  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new  one,  adorn  the 
surroundings  of  the  old  one.  In  odd  spells  build 
a  neat  yard — it  will  cost  almost  nothing;  set  out 
some  pretty  trees  in  front,  and  surround  the  house  if 
possible.  Fill  the  yard  with  flowers;  they  will 
cost  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  getting,  unless  rare 
varieties  are  procured,  and  wife  and  children  will 
see  to  the  cultivation — never  fear  that.  Build  a 
wood-house,  if  you  have  none  already.  Don't  de- 
face your  door-yards  with  wood-piles,  old  rails, 
cart-wheels,  and  other  rubbish.  Remove  the  hog- 
pen from  its  conspicuous  position  near  the  road  side 
to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  build  a  neat  frame 
structure,  instead  of  sticks  and  slabs;  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  years.  Have  good  neat  fences  ^ 
they  look,  and  are,  much  better.  Remove  all  sticks, 
stones,  and  stumps  from  the  fields.  Build  good 
sheds  and  barns,  if  not  already  built;  they  will 
pay  for  themselves,  and  look  much  better  than  the 
unsightly  objects  on  many  a  farm,  ^on't  allow 
loose  boards  on  your  building,  they  are  very  unsight- 
ly^. Have  good  yards  around  your  farm  buildings; 
they  add  greatly  to  the  beauty.  Get  some  of  the 
best  books  of  the  day,  whore  yourself  and  family 
can  gather  instruction  in  their  leisure  hours  j 
and  take  at  least  one  good  agricultural  paper. 
Strive  to  make  your  home,  farm,  and  family  a 
pattern  one;  and  in  no  way  can  it  be  done  so 
effectually  and  easily  as  by  adorning  it  externally 
as  well  as  internally. 

Those  who  boldly  stand  out  and  court  inquiry, 
and  bring  forward  cogent  reasons  for  their  convic- 
tion, are  reproached,  by  a  certain  modern  writer, 
with  infirm  faith  and  timidity.  Timidity  of  all 
things  !  One  is  reminded  of  the  story  of  some  In- 
diau  savages  serving  as  allies  to  the  British  in 
America,  who,  when  the  allied  force  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  ran  and  took  shelter  in  the  woods, 
while  the  British  troops  stood  firm  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  repulsed  the  assailants.  It  was  expected 
that  their  Indian  friends  would  have  been  full  of 
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admiration  at  tliis  display  of  superior  valour ;  but,  | 
on  the  contrary,  their  interpretation  of  it  was,  that 
the  British  soldiers  were  such  cowards  that  they 
were  too  much  frightened  to  run  away.  Almost 
every  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  convicts  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  his  followers  of  that  "  timidity,'' 
in  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies, which  is  censured  and  derided. —  Wliatehj. 


American  Ornitliology. — The  Mta  Californian 
is  publishing  a  series  of  interesting,  origiaal  essays 
on  the  ornithology  of  the  Pacific  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Except  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
the  North  American  continent  furnishes  the  great- 
est suply  of  material  for  the  study  of  the  scientific 
naturalist,  of  any  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the 
feathered  race  in  Northern  America  are  generally 
more  capable  of  being  made  to  subserve  the  uses  of 
man  than  those  of  the  tropics.  This  newly-dis- 
covered field  for  ornithologists  in  the  Pacific 
country  will  doubtless  entice  some,  in  emulation  of 
Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Charles  Bonaparte,  to  furnish 
additions  to  the  science  from  the  numerous  novel 
specimens  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  those 
re'iious,  by  the  Aita  Californian,  and  described  as 
follows: 

"  There  are  in  California  sixty-six  species  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  swimmers,  (iV<jia?o/-e5/) 
of  these  there  are  two  swans,  six  geese,  twenty-two 
of  the  duck  kind,  four  albatross,  two  petrels,  seven 
gulls,  four  terns,  three  pelicans,  three  cormorants, 
four  guillemot,  one  loon,  and  various  miscellaneous 
species.  The  trumpeter  swan,  the  four  albatrosses, 
five  of  the  gulls,  two  petrels,  the  loon  and  the 
murre  are  found  only  on  this  coast. 

"  The  trumpeter  swan  {C>/g?iiis  Buccinator)  is 
a  very  large  bird,  five  feet  in  length  from  the  point 
of  his  bill  to  the  tip  of  its  tail ;  and  its  width  from 
point  to  point  of  the  outstretched  wings,  is  over  six 
feet.  Its  plumage  is  snowy  white  in  colour ;  its  legs 
and  bill  black.  The  name  of 'trumpeter'  is  given 
it  because  of  its  clarion  like  scream,  which  is  heard 
as  it  flies.  It  frequents  the  lakes  in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  rivers.  It  is  a  shy  bird  and  is  rarely 
killed. 

"  The  'American  swan,'  found  also  on  the  At- 
lantic slope  of  the  continent,  is  very  similar  to 
the  trumpeter,  but  lacks  its  loud  voice,  and  is  other- 
wise distinguishable  from  it  chiefly  by  having  an 
orange-coloured  spot  on  its  bill  in  front  c  f  the  eye ; 
whereas  the  bill  of  the  Cygnus  Buccinator  is 
entirely  black. 

"  The  wild  geeso  are  far  more  abundant  in 
California  than  they  were  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Among  them  are  the  Canada  goose  [Bcrnicla 
Canadensis^)  the  snow  goose  [Anser  llyjxrboreus.) 
the  white-footed  goose  or  speckled  belly  {^An>.cr 
Erytkropus^)  Hutchin's  goose  {Bernicla  Hutchin- 
sii,)  and  the  black  Brandt  [Bernicla  Nigricans.) 
Hutchin's  goose  is  the  most  abundant." 

The  "American  swan,"  above  spoken  of,  is  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  river  Potomac,  which  Indian 
name  it  is  said,  means  the  "  river  of  swans." 
They  are  yet  sometimes  killed  by  hunters,  and 
brought  to  the  Washington  city  markets  for  sale, 
and  are  esteemed  by  epicures  to  be  a  great  delicacy. 


Paid's  Charge  to  the  Rich. — Charge  tliem  that 
are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  iu  the 
living  God,  who  givcth  us  all  things  richly  to  en- 
joy;  that  tlicy  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate; 
laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  founda- 


tion against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life. 


For  "  The  Frienii." 

AVhile  it  is  at  all  times  necessary  that  we  should 
carefully  examine  our  own  hearts  in  the  light  of 
Truth,  and  humbly  and  thankfully  occupy  what- 
ever talents  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  may  vouchsafe  to  us,  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  after,  through  the  measure  of 
grace  received,  any  individual  member  has  been 
enabled  to  witness  such  an  advancement  in  reli- 
gious experience  as  to  become  a  living  member  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  although  it  will  still  be 
his  indispensable  duty,  carefully  to  watch,  and  to 
"  fight  over  against  his  own  house,"  yet  that  a 
wider  field  of  labour  will  gradually  open  to  the 
view  of  such,  and  under  the  conduct  of  "Him" 
who  is  "  Head"  over  all  things  to  his  "  church,"  as 
"obedience  keeps  pace  with  knowledge,"  such  a 
living  member  becomes  fitted  by  the  great  "  Master 
Builder,"  for  his  proper  place  and  allotment  in 
the  "  visible  church  ;"  and  as  his  spiritual  faculties, 
"  by  reason  of  use,"  become  exercised  and  enlarged, 
a  spirit  of  judgment  is  superadded,  which  being 
the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enables 
clearly  "  to  discern  between  good  and  evil."  These 
witness  the  promise  fulfilled,  "  I  will  be  a  spirit  of 
judgment  to  him  wlio  sitteth  in  judgment,  and 
strength  to  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate;"  and  that 
such  a  body  of  men,  be  they  few  or  many,  "com- 
pacted together"  under  that  Divine  influence,  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  his 
church  ;  and  the  individual  or  united  conclusions  of 
such  a  people,  under  such  influence,  is  the  commu- 
nication of  the  mind  of  Truth,  and  therefore  bind- 
ing upon  all  of  them.  Now,  I  apprehend,  it  is 
clear,  that  while  dwelling  in  and  under  this  light 
which  maketh  manifest,  we  may  not  only  discern 
the  true  causes  of  our  sore  trials,  as  a  people,  but 
alto  the  means  whereby  only  our  camp  can  be 
cleansed  from  its  defilements.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  existing  difficulties  have  been  suffered 
to  overtake  us,  in  consequence  of  the  misdoings  of 
many  under  our  name,  who,  at  different  times, 
within  the  space  of  the  last  forty  years,  have  been 
found  (some  in  one  direction,  and  others  in  an  op- 
posite extreme,)  widely  departing  from  our  original 
bond  of  union,  namely,  the  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  certain  christian  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies, the  true  nature  of  which  were  revealed 
to  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth,  as  also  to  the 
faithful  members  ever  since,  and  are  binding 
through  all  time  upon  us,  their  successors.  So  far 
from  its  being  reprehensible  to  be  engaged  in 
tracing  these  outgoings  to  their  true  sources,  it  be- 
comes the  iudispen.sable  duty  of  the  watchmen  on 
the  walls  of  our  Zion  to  sound  the  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  in  order  that  the  living 
members  maybe  enabled  to  place  the  judgment  of 
Truth  on  the  heads  of  transgressors  without  dis- 
tinction, whether  individually  or  collectively,  what- 
ever their  standing  may  have  been,  or  whatever 
position  they  may  have  assumed.  And  it  is  very 
obvious  that  these  wide  departures  in  principles, 
through  the  inroads  of  a  worldly  spirit,  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  correspondent  dereliction  in 
pra'ctice,  and  that  it  is  not  now  as  at  former  times, 
confined  to  individual  cases,  but  that  large  and  in- 
fluential bodies  of  professors  are  found  endeavour- 
ing to  remodel  the  discipline,  so  that  our  practice 
may  not  present  such  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  that  "  by  causing  the  offence 
of  the  cross  to  cease,"  the  multitude  may  be  at- 
tracted to  our  communion,  and  that  we  may  be- 
come a  more  popular  people.  While  this  has  been 
sorrowfully  the  situation  of  a  great  portion  of  our 


members,  there  have  also  been  some  who  have  n  li 
well  for  a  season,  but   not  having  had  sufficie'; 
depth   of  earth,  when   tribulation   or  persetiiti. 
was  likely  to  arise,  "because  of  the  word,"  th 
became   offended  ;   they   could   not   determiue 
make  the  sacrifice  of  friendships,  standing  or  pop  it 
larity,  and  so  they  turned   their  backs  in  the  dijj 
of  battle;  while   others,   sound   in  principle,  aiii 
who  have  borne  their  testimony  against  prevaili: 
innovations,    for    want    of   digging   deep,   and 
coming,   and    acting  under  the    authority  of   t 
Captain  of  salvation,  have  been  engaged  in  be;  i,, 
ing  their  fellow-servants  for  imaginary  faults. 

In  glancing  at  the  sources  of  our  troubles,  n 
der  whatever  character  or  circumstances  they  mii 
be  found,  of  this  truth  we  may  be  fully  satisfie 
that  mutual  crimination  will  avail  us  nothing.  T' 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  sei 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  it  is  on 
through  unfeigned  repentance  and  amendment 
life,  a  godly  sorrow  not  to  be  repented  of,  comi: 
again  to  look  upon  Him  whom  we  have  pierce 
and,  acknowledging  the  entire  supremacy  of  o 
holy  Head  in  all  the  concerns  of  his  church,  es 
cially  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  waiting 
the  aid  and  direction  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  o 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  without  whi 
it  is  impossible  that  any  man  can  "  speak  as  t 
oracles  of  God,"  or  be  usefully  engaged  in  adii 
istering  our  excellent  discipline,  that  we  can 
perience  a  practical  returning,  not  only  i)i  woi- 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  to  our  original  principl)  3 
and  testimonies  ;  and  the  blessed  promise  to 
verified,  "  The  children  shall  be  all  taught  of  Goc 
Thus,  being  led  by  the  one  Spirit,  we  should  spe. 
the  same  language  and  mind  the  same  thit 
The  Babel  builders  in  our  midst,  from  whence  t 
proceeded  the  distraction  of  opinion  and  the  ce 
fusion  of  tongues,  would  become  confounded 
the  remnant  that  would  be  enabled  to  escape  t 
overflowing  scourge,  would  then  "  return  to  t 
mighty  God,"  in  truth  and  in  righteousness,  "1  n: 
coming  more  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  peac  a 
love  and  harmony  would  again  prevail,  we  shot 
unite  together  as  a  band  of  brothers,"  in  " 
ing  the  waste  places  of  Jerusalem,"  in  "  rebuild] 
her  walls  and  setting  up  her  gates,"  and  will 
enabled  invitingly  to  say  to  the  world  aroui 
"  Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnitiei 
thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitatt 
a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,  not  c 
of  the  cords  thereof  shall  ever  be  broken,  not  ( 
of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed  ;  1 
the  glorious  Lord  "shall  be  unto  us  a  place  of  brc 
rivers  and  streams,  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  w 
oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ships  pass  thereby, 
the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver  ;  the  Lord  is  our  Kinf 
He  will  save  us.  A  Feiend  of  Thuth. 

Second  mo.  8th,  1860. 


The  only  Resting- Place. — There  is  no  restii 
place  short  of  heaven.  There  is  no  certain  1 
pendence  upon  any  temporal  comfort,  which  d' 
not  take  its  rise  from  a  heart  thoroughly  satisf 
to  have  God  govern  as  he  pleases.  He  is  lead' 
the  christian,  through  a  dark  and  dangerous  v 
derness,  to  a  city  of  habitation,  the  New  Jerusalc 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  And 
is  wise  to  know  what  is  best  for  the  poor  wayw; 
pilgrim  whom  he  is  guiding  to  glory,  and  fait! 
to  do  it.  Wc  are  not  always  able  to  see  how  it 
that  his  dispensations  toward  us  are  either  wise 
faithful.  It  becomes  us,  however,  whether  we  ( 
•ce  it  or  not,  to  believe  that  it  is  so ;  and  to  lab' 
after  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  said,  in  his  estremi  ' 
"  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.' 
Susan  Hunting/on. 
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Aacicnt  Sayings. 

COLLECTED    BV    G.    DILLWYK. 

it;  times  are  christiaus'  best  improving 

■  they  break  the  will,  wean  us  from   the 

prove    the    heart;   and    by   them   God 

his  children,  as  Gideon  taught  the  men  of 

coth  by  thorns  and  briers. 

he  way  of  duty  is  the  way  of  safety. 

have  observed  that  before  God  calls  nio  to  a 
lie  work,  ho  always  sends  mc  into  some  retire- 
it  or  afUictiou. 

.'he  mower  loses  no  time  whilst  he  is  whetting 
scythe.  Thus  shall  all  christians  be  taught  of 
I. 

Vhen  wo  are  destitute  of  outward  comfort,  then 
3  God  the  more  comfort  our  souls. 
[  find  all  uneasiness  ariseth  from  having  a  will 
ny  own  ;  a  calmness  of  mind,  and  entire  resig- 
ion  to  the  Divine  will,  is  the  best  preparation 
receiving  Divine  mercies. 

(Vhilst  I  continue  on  this  side  Eternity,  I  never 
ect  to  be  free  from  trials,  only  to  change  them; 
it  is  necessary  to  humble  the  pride  of  my  heart 
t  such  should  eonie. 

;  have  often  remarked  that  God  never  disap- 
Qts  us  in  one  way,  but  that  He  opens  a  door  to 
good  in  another. 

Much  service  might  be  done  to  religion  on  jour- 
s,  if  we  have  but  courage  to  show  ourselves 
istiaus  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
The  comforts  I  enjoy  within  are  inexpressible; 
y  have  a  great  cfl'ect  upon  my  outward  man, 
I  make  me  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  which  re- 
imcuds  my  Master's  service. 
le  only  will  adorn  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
•ist  in  all  things,  who  is  careful  to  perform  al" 

civil  offices  of  life,  with  a  single  eye  to  God'i 

•y,  and  from  a  principle  of  lively  faith  in  Jesui 

•ist  our  Saviour. 

Satan  will,  if  possible,  drive  persons  on  their 

it  setting  out  in   a   religious  life,  to  extremes 

fare  then  of  letting  the  will  of'  man  take  th 

d  in  spirituals. 

Lukewarraness  and  enthusiasm  are  the  two  rocks 

)n  which  even  well-meaning  people  are  in  dan- 

of  splitting. 
Dards,  dancing,  and  all  such  like  amusements, 
iw  the  soul   from   God,   and   lull  it  asleep,   as 
ch  as  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

Our  Antliracile  Trade. — During  the  last  forty 
,  gigantic  commerce  has  sprung  up  in 
nnsylvania — not  the  increment  of  a  previously 
ting  trade,  but  a  new,  fresh,  vigorous  com- 
rce,  originating  in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
•  own,  and  encouraged  by  the  immense  demand 
our  own  and  neighbouring  States.  Anthracite 
1  has  been  an  article  of  domestic  traffic  only 
hin  the  period  mentioned,  though  it  is  now, 
ectly  and  indirectly,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
our  wealth  and  prosperity.  Within  that  period, 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  mining, 
osporting,  and  otherwise  dealing  in  the  anthra- 
!  coals  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  thousands  of 
ustrious  laborers  have  been  remuneratively  em 
yed  in  the  various  incidental  operations. 
[n  the  year  1820,  the  aggregate  market  product 
our  mines  was  only  365  tons.  In  1859,  the 
jregate  was  7,626,820  tons,  of  which  three  exten- 
3  and  practically  inexhaustible  fields  furnished 
h  a  large  portion.  In  1820,  the  365  tons  al- 
ed  to  were  sent  to  market  from  the  Lehigh  re- 
n  alone.  In  1 859,  1 ,628,243  tons  were  shipped 
m  the  same  region,  of  which  1,050,592  tons 
re  by  canal,  and  577,651  tons  by  railroad. 
0  total  tonnage  for  the  period,  from  the  Lehigh 
aes,  is  17,748,740,  of  which  16,113,042  tons 


were  by  canal  and  the  balance,  1,635,698  tons,  by 
railroad. 

By  the  latter  means,  the  Lehigh  region  has  en- 
joyed facilities  for  transportation  only  during  the 
past  five  years.  In  1855  its  railroad  consignments 
amounted  to  but  9063  tons,  whcih  regularly  increas- 
"ng  in  each  succeeding  year,  in  r359  reached  the 
handsome  figure  of  577,651  tons.  This  aggregate 
will  no  doubt  be  largely  augmented  in  future  years, 
as  new  and  exhaustless  beds  of  superior  coal  have 
been,  within  a  few  months,  opened  to  market  by 
the  completion  of  the  Lehigh  Luzerne  llailroad, 
which  penetrating  (Jouucil  llidge,  renders  avail- 
able some  of  the  richest  deposits  of  the  great 
middle  basin — those  of  Big  Black  creek  valley 
included. 

The  Schuylkill  coals  first  became  commercially 
important  in  the  year  1822,  when  1450  tons  v 
shipped  by  canal.  Last  year  1,371,753  tons 
came  to  market  by  the  same  means  of  conveyance, 
and  1,633,150  tons  by  railroad,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  3,004,903  tons.  The  transportation  by 
the  Reading  Railroad  commenced  in  1841,  in 
which  year  850  tons  were  carried.  It  has  steadily 
increased,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  until  it  has 
reached  the  amount  above  mentioned.  Occasion- 
ally the  annual  railroad  tonnage  has  been  consider- 
ably larger,  having  in  the  year  1855,  a  season  ol 
unusual  activity  amounted  to  the  extraordinary 
figure  of  2,213,292.  But,  taking  the  average  rate 
of  increase,  in  reference  to  the  general  state  of  thi 
market  and  the  business  of  the  country,  the  results 
of  the  trade,  both  of  the  canal  and  railroad,  are 
highly  encouraging.  Of  course  it  is  intended  to 
refer,  in  this  connection,  only  to  the  tonnage  carried 
and  not  to  any  etfects  of  competiton,  either  between 
these  rivals  for  the  same  trade,  or  between  them 
or  either  of  them,  and  other  works  supplying  the 
same  markets,  upon  prices  and  freights. 

The  Wyoming  region  is  the  largest,  and  if  such 
a  degree  of  comparison  be  admissible,  the  most 
inexhaustible  of  the  three  ;  but  it  has  the  disadvan 
tage  of  being  the  most  remote  from  Philadelphia 
the  great  coal  market  of  the  United  States.  Its 
entire  resources  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  its 
explored  deposits  have  hardly  been  touched  by  the 
miner's  pick;  yet  it  has  contributed  during  the 
year  just  closed  the  large  amount  of  2,569,694  tons 
to  the  fuel  demanded  by  the  anthracite-consuming 
portions  of  our  country.  In  1829  the  shipments 
from  this  region  were  7000  tons. 

We  gather  these  facts  principally  from  the  very 
full  statistical  tables  of  the  trade,  published  in  yes 
terday's  North  American,  and  present  them  in  thii 
form,  hoping  they  may  thus  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  read  our  entertaining  para- 
graplis,  but  skip  our  scarcely  less  important  array  of 
figures;  and  respectfully  reierring  all  interested  to 
authority  cited,  for  more  minute  particular 
Late  Fapcr. 

Christianity,  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  system 
of  emblems,  is  Truth  in  the  sense  of  reality,  as  sub 
stance  is  opposed  to  shadows ;  and,  contrasted  with 
the  heathen  mythology,  is  Truth  as  opposed 
falsehood.  "  The  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  was  to 
supersede  the  heathen  idolatry,  by  destroying  it 
and  "  the  laws  and  the  prophets,"  not  by  destroy' 
ing  indeed,  but  by  fulfilling  them. —  Whately. 


THE    FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  3,   1860. 


In  our  present  is^ue  will  be  found  two  eomrau- 
uications  relative  to  the  present  condition  of  our 


religious  Society,  written  by  Friends  belonging  to 
another  Yearly  Meeting  than  ours,  and  each  en- 
couraging the  members  who  are  anxious  to  see  the 
Society  restored  to  its  ancient  spirituality  and 
dignity,  to  individual  faithfulness;  mainly  striving 
to  build  over  against  their  own  houses  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  unite  in  harmonious  labour  to  briug 
meetings  for  discipline,  as  well  as  for  worship, 
into  a  reverend  waiting  upon  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  and  dependence  upon  his  wisdom  and 
power  alone,  to  bind  up  that  which  is  broken,  and 
restore  that  which  is  lame  or  turned  out  of  the 
way. 

True,  it  is  those  who  "  are  not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph,"  that  "drink  wine  in  bowls, 
and  anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  ointments," 
but  may  not  those  who  are  so  grieved,  take  com- 
fort in  the  belief — as  expressed  in  one  of  these 
communications — that  there  is  evidence  of  a  "  stir 
in  the  camp  ;"  and  animated  with  a  well-grounded 
hope  that  their  Lord  has  seen  the  affliction  of  his 
people,  and  is  preparing  to  undertake  for  them, 
"  wash  and  anoint,"  and  cheering  one  another  as 
fellow-soldiers  in  the  same  army,  encourage  all  to 
keep  their  ranks,  and  continue  their  struggle  for 
the  victory  that  will  eventually  be  theirs.  Trials 
and  discouragements  abound,  and  may  continue  to 
abound ;  they  always  have  been  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  christian,  and  the  day  has  not  yet  come 
when  they  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  the  Truth  will  triumph,  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  courage  which  has  not  encounter- 
ed danger,  the  patience  and  prudence  which  have 
not  borne  up  under  and  overcome  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty, the  integrity  that  has  not  met  temptation  and 
foiled  it,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  of  sterling  worth. 
In  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity,  these  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  and  possibly  they  may  be,  pure  gold  ; 
but  until  they  are  tried  in  the  fire,  no  man  can  tell 
how  much  alloy  may  be  mixed  up  with  them. 
These  things  are  necessary  to  teach  us  practically 
that  our  all-wise  and  most  merciful  Creator  is  the 
Disposer  of  events,  and  that  we  may  trust  his  pro- 
mise that  He  will  make  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  really  love  and  serve  him ; 
and  we  should  accept  them  cheerfully  as  a  portion 
of  the  discipline  with  which  He  is  preparing  the 
spirit  for  future  happiness  in  a  world  of  perfect 
purity  and  love. 

We  are  quite  disposed  to  draw  encouragement 
from  every  token  of  good  in  the  Society,  and  to 
incite  Friends  everywhere  who  are  loyal  to  the 
principles  and  practices  of  primitive  Quakerism,  to 
a  steady  perseverance  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
them  in  the  "meekness  of  wisdom;"  to  cherish 
thatfeeling  of  brotherhood  which  appertains  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  serve  the  same  compassionate 
Master,  and  to  seek  for  that  pure,  peaceable  wisdom 
which  alone  can  overcome  the  difficulties  in  which 
our  religious  Society  is  placed. 

To  prevent  the  inroads  of  evil,  and  to  promote 
the  common  weal  by  fostering  a  growth  in  the 
Truth,  are  the  great  objects  of  our  religious  com- 
pact, for  which  vigilance  to  guard,  and  faithful- 
ness to  defend  all  our  principles  and  testimonies, 
as  well  as  a  consistent  life,  are  demanded  ;  but  it 
requires  discrimination  and  judgment,  when  cir- 
cumstances occur  which,  some  may  think,  call  for 
extraordinary  measures  for  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  compact,  lest  by  going  a  step  too  far,  the 
rights  of  individuals  may  bo  infringed,  so  as  to 
create  a  feeling  of  discontent  or  hostility,  that  may 
undermine  their  attachment  to  the  Society,  and 
thus  aflFect  its  stability  and  benefits,  if  not  over- 
throw the  structure  altogether. 

If  we  could  only  be  brought  individually  to  a 
just  sense  of  our  weakness,  our  own  mis-steps  and 
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short-comings,  true  humility  would  be  begotten, 
leading  each  to  esteem  others  better  than  himself, 
and  to  eschew  all  self-esteem,  all  sellish  schemes, 
or  self-determination  to  pursue  our  own  judgment 
regardless  of  the  sense  and  religious  feeling  of 
others.  It  is  necessary  for  all,  in  order  to  promote 
the  return  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  Society, 
not  only  to  contend  unflinchingly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  but  to  know  that  faith  to  give 
them  the  victory  over  their  fallen  nature,  and  bring 
them  into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will.  The  springs 
of  action  lie  buried  in  the  heart,  and  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  keep  up  a  constant  guard  and  restraint 
over  our  thoughts.  Where  these  are  not  properly 
governed,  by  being  brought  in  measure  under  obe- 
dience to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  easily  betray 
us  into  improper  actions,  even  in  religious  matters. 
If  to  attain  some  party  end,  or  gratify  some  selfish 
feeling,  we  allow  ourselves  ardently  to  desire  any 
particular  thing  or  course  of  events,  we  soon  learn 
to  believe  that  it  is  right  for  us  to  labour  to  obtain 
that  thing  or  course,  and  engage  in  an  endeavour 
to  bring  it  about ;  and  thus  improper  and  unre- 
strained desires  may  lead  into  irregular  and  disor- 
derly practices,  multiplying  difficulties  and  pro- 
moting disunity.  But  by  sacrificing  our  self-love, 
and  having  the  heart  clothed  with  the  lamb-like 
nature  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  we  become  true 
labourers  in  his  cause,  and  in  edifying  bis  church, 
by  convincing  those  who  are  out  of  the  way,  of 
their  errors,  and  inducing  them  to  accept  the  help 
of  our  guidance  out  of  them,  and  to  give  heed  to 
our  entreaties  to  embrace  the  truths,  we  apprehend, 
important  for  them  to  adopt. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  11th. 

The  anaiml  budget  had  been  produced  in  the  British 
Parliament.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expenditures  for 
the  next  year  will  amount  to  over  seventy  millions  ster- 
iiup,  and"  the  receipts  to  sixty  and  three  quarter  millions 
sterling.  The  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  by  an  income 
tax  at  the  rate  of  ten  pence  on  incomes  of  £150,  and 
seven  pence  on  incomes  below  that  sum. 

The  provisions  of  the  late  treaty  between  England 
and  Franco  had  been  explained  in  a  great  measure. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  duties  will  be  materially 
reduced  on  wine,  brandy,  timber,  currants,  raisins,  etc.; 


ind  the  duties 


1  papei 


,  butter,  tallow  and  other  articles 


abolished.  The  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  will  remain 
unchanged  for  another  year. 

During  the  year  ending  Twelfth  mo.  31st,  1859,  the 
total  income  of  Great  Britain  was  £66,070,496,  and  the 
total  expenditures  £68,090,053,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £2,- 
019,583.  The  army  and  militia  cost  £14,675,719,  and 
the  navy  £11,072,242.  Interest  ou  public  debt  £28,- 
372,415.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  abolishing 
the  church  rates  had  been  carried  to  a  second  reading, 
by  a  vote  of  260  ayes  to  230  noes. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady.  Sales  of 
the  week,  78,000  bales.  New  tJrleans  fair,  75</.;  Mobile, 
lid.;  Uplands,  7  1-lGd.  The  Manchester  advices  con- 
tinued favourable.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  firm, 
with  an  advancing  tendency.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  had  increased  £35,000  during  the  week. 
Consols,  94}  a  94j. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  says,  a  circular 
will  be  issued  by  the  new  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afi'airs,  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  abroad,  which 
may  be  considered,  in  some  sort,  the  programme  of  the 
Imperial  government  in  its  foreign  policy.  It  is  to  be 
eminently  pacific  and  friendly  to  all. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  government  has  made  an 
appropriation  of  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  canals  of  the  south  of  France,  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Bordeaux.  They  are  to  be  widened  to  twenty- 
six  yards,  and  deepened  to  sixteen  and  a  half  feet.  When 
completed,  the  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  now  made 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  takes  two 
months,  will  be  accomplished  by  this  route  in  ten  days. 

Negotiations  continued  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Popcjnit  the  latter  continued  firmly  to  oppose  the  Em- 
peror's views  in  regard  to  giving  up  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions to  Sardinia. 


I  It  is  reported  on  authority,  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  reject  the  principal  propositions 
[submitted  by  Eugland  for  the  amicable  settlement  of 
jthe  Italian  question.  The  rejection  has  not  yet  been 
olficially  received  by  the  English  government. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  received  a  deputation 
from  Hungary,  and  promised  them  satisfaction.  The 
news  from  Austrian-Venitia  is  of  a  serious  and  threat- 
ening nature.  Numerous  arrests  continue  to  be  made 
by  the  Austrians,  in  all  the  towns  of  Venitia,  and  two 
hundred  prisoners  had  been  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Mon- 
toon,  in  chains,  without  the  form  of  trial.  The  towns 
are  said  to  be  nearly  deserted,  in  consequence  of  these 
acts  of  violence. 

The  Spaniards  had  captured  the  Moorish  town  of 
Tetuan  on  the  2d  ult.,  after  a  long  and  fierce  struggle, 
with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  The  tents,  artillery, 
camels  and  all  the  camp  equipage  of  the  Moors  was 
taken. 

United  States. — The   TreasuTy. — The   receipts   last 

eek  were  nearly  SI, 500, 000  ;  drafts  issued  §4,879,000, 
leaving  subject  to  draft  §5,628,000. 

New  ro;-A.— Mortality  last  week,  542.  The  Castle 
Garden  (emigrant)  Superintendent  officially  reports  the 

hole  number  of  passengers  arriving  there  from  foreign 
ports,  during  the  year  1859,  at  85,602,  an  increase  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year  of  1376. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  247.  Of  consump- 
tion, 43;  croup,  14;  scarlet  fever,  12;  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  21  ;  adults,  98;  children,  149. 

Loss    of  an    Ocean  Steamer.~Oa   the   20th    ult.,  the 

iamship  Hungarian  which  left  Liverpool  for  Portland 
on  the  8th,  ran  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  near 
Cape  Sable,  and  was  totally  lost.  Her  crew  numbered 
110  men ;  the  number  of  passengers  is  uncertain,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  70.  So  far  as  is  known, 
all  on  board  perished,  not  a  single  life  having  been 
saved.  The  Hungarian  was  one  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Portland  line,  and  was  on  her  third  voyage.  She  was 
a  very  staunch  vessel  of  2300  tons  burthen,  and  was 
propelled  by  double  engines  of  350  horse  power.  The 
wreck  of  the  Hungarian  makes  the  fourteenth  steamer 
which  has  been  lost  since  the  commencement  of  steam 
navigation  between  Europe  and  America,  a  period  of 
over  twenty  years.  The  names  of  these  vessels  are  as 
follows: — President — never  heard  of;  Columbia — all 
hands  saved;  Humboldt — all  hands  saved  ;  City  of  Glas- 
gow— never  heard  of;  City  of  Philadelphia — all  hands 
saved  ;  Franklin — all  hands  saved  ;  Arctic — a  few  only 
saved;  Pacific — never  heard  of ;  Lyonnais — a  few  only 
saved  ;  Tempest — never  heard  of;  Austria,  burnt — 
great  loss  of  life  ;  Indian — three  lives  lost;  Argo— all 
hands  saved;  Hungarian — all  hands  lost. 

Great  Telegraphic  Feat.— The  Milwaukie  Sentinel  of 
the  14th  says:  The  extraordinary  operation  of  sending 
despatches  direct  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Milwau- 
kie and  Prairie  du  Chien,  via  Quebec,  Kingston,  Ogdens- 
bnrg,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  was  to-day  performed,  the 
lines  working  over  three  thousand  miles  with  ease.  Des- 
patches were  received  at  Milwaukie  and  other  points, 
and  answered  in  a  few  seconds,  promptly  and  with  ac- 
curacy. This  is  working  over  a  line  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  demonstrates  the  fact 
that,  with  good  lines  and  skilful  operators,  a  line  of  al- 
most any  length  can  be  worked  as  well  as  a  short  one. 
The  operators  here  inform  us  that  it  would  have  work- 
ed, without  doubt,  equally  as  well  over  one  or  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  additional  wire. 

Lalcc  Disasters  for  1859. — The  following  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  loss  of  life  and  property  on  the  Lakes  for  the  year 
1859,  and  is  taken  from  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express : 
Loss  on  steam  hulls      .         .         .     $169,405 
"         "       cargoes      .         .  182,130 


Total  lost  by  steam  vessels  . 
Loss  on  sail  hulls     . 
"        "       cargoes . 

Total  loss  by  sail  vessels 


331,238 


3,565 


Total  loss  by  steam  and  sail  vessels  .  .  $1,020,100 
Loss  of  life 105 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  loss  of  property  over  1858. 
of  $287,868,  and  a  decrease  in  the  loss  of  life  of  17. 

A  Valuable  Crop. — The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Crescent 
estimates  the  crop  of  cotton  already  received  at  all  ports 
in  deposits,  at  3,618,594  bales,  and  says  the  grand  total 
of  the  season  will  be  4,000,000  bales.  The  value  of  this 
product  is  $200,000,000. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph. — The  Committee  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  having  the  subject  in  charge,  have  un- 
animously reported  a  bill,  which  authorizes  the  Post- 
master-General  to   contract  with   certain  parties   for 


building,  for  the  use  of  the  government,  a  line  of  te 
graph,  from  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  to  S 
Francisco,  with  connecting  branches  to  various  proi 
nent  points.  The  contract  is  limited  to  ten  years,  » 
the  terms  offered  by  the  government  is  §50,000  per 
num,  for  that  period,  together  with  the  free  use  of  s 
public  lands  that  may  be  required,  and  the  privilege 
buying  at  $1.25  per  acre,  such  portions  of  land 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  company. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brouj 
$1,400,000  in  gold.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  5 
Francisco  had  offered  to  donate  to  the  State  a  si 
ground,  and  erect  thereon  a  State  House,  worth"  $15 
000,  provided  the  seat  of  government  be  removed  fr 
Sacramento  to  San  Francisco. — It  is  stated  that  Ca 
Jarboe's  company  of  mounted  rangers,  number 
twenty  men,  had  killed  about  200  Indians,  and  taken 
many  more  prisoners,  within  a  few  months,  in  M 
cina  county  and  the  north-west  portion  of  the  .St£ 
This  band  of  savage  murderers  was  acting  without 
thority  from  the  State  or  Federal  government. — The  1 
Idra  quicksilver  mines,  in  Tresno  county,  which  h 
been  opened  since  the  New  Almaden  mines  were  ck 
by  litigation,  have  yielded  1400  flasks  of  quicksi 
within  six  months.  Other  mines  of  the  same  kind 
be  opened  soon,  so  that  the  recent  deficiency  in 
quicksilver  product  will  not  long  continue. — Two  tb 
sand  hives  of  honey  bees,  which  arrived  at  San  Fr; 
Cisco  from  the  Atlantic  States  during  the  First  moa 
had  been  sold,  averaging  ten  dollars  per  hive,  which 
a  great  decline,  the  prices  previously  having  been  fr 
fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  hive. — A  mcmoi 
signed  by  100,000  persons,  had  been  presented  to 
Legislature  to  prevent  the  further  immigration  of  Chir 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  M.  ThistIethwaite,N.  Y".,  $2,  to  17, 

34 ;  from  John  P.  Balderston,  Md.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  i 

James  Taylor,  agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  32,  for  G.  D.  Smith,. 

Morgan,  John  Curtis  and  Geo.  Bewley,  $2  each,  vol 

WEST-T0\YN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  ca 
application  to  D4VID  Roberts,  Superintendent  at 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No. 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

WEST-TOTTO  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governoi 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharplkss,  C 
cord.    Pa. ;  Samuel   Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  J 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Phil 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carrj 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezeu  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Ci 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Shelby,  Orl 
county,  N.  Y.,  Samuel  Chadbourne,  of  Caistor,  C. 
to  Elizabeth  Taber,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  their  residence  in  Palmyra,  Lenawee  cou 
Mich.,  on  the  18th  ult.,  Anna  C.  Underwood,  wif 
Edward  Underwood,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  1 
an  elder  and  member  of  Raisin  Monthly  Meeting, 
language,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,"  was  rem 
ably  exemplified  in  her. 

,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  25th 

Alice  Harlan,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her 
The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Western  Dis 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  justly  esteemed  by  those 
knew  her.  It  appeared  to  be  her  endeavour,  duri 
long  life,  to  perlbrm  well  and  faithfully  the  dutie; 
volving  upon  her,  and  to  he.ar  with  cheerful  forti 
the  trials  inseparable  from  this  state  of  probation. 

PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bault 
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'ostage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
ntlis,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
my  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
d  in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Samuel  Bownas. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

After  the  memorable  meeting  at  Newbury,  he 
ited  meetings  in  several  places,  and  some  young 
ends  being  engaged  in  building  a  ship  at  Capo 
n,  they  were  desirous  he  should  hold  a  meeting 
re.  It  was  very  large,  and  proved  satisfactory, 
i  the  people  were  so  much  interested  that  they 
iired  another,  which  he  was  easy  to  grant.  The 
abitants  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  preacher,  and 
ired  lie  should  attend  and  look  after  his  flock, 
ccordingly  he  came  before  the  meeting  ended," 
s  S.  B.,  "  with  several  of  his  elders,  and  was 
y  noi.sy.  First,  he  would  prove  water  baptism, 
m  the  test,  to  be  an  ordinance  of  Christ.  I  re- 
:d  ;  what  form  of  water  baptism  would  he  prove 
To  which  he  answered  evasively,  not  being 
ling  to  be  tied  to  one  more  than  another.  But 
sr  some  further  pro's  and  con's,  he  was  by  his 
pie  pressed  to  vindicate  his  own  practice,  which 
s  sprinkling.  Then  he  said,  that  was  plainly 
vcd  by  our  Saviour's  words,  '  suffer  little  child- 
1  to  come  unto  me,'  &c.  I  showed  him  his  mis- 
and  that  without  perverting  the  text,  it  could 
applied  to  sprinkling  infants,  but  the  words 
h  is  the  kingdom  of  lieaven,]  referred  to  the 
te  of  innocency  that  such  should  experience,  to 
like  little  children  in  their  minds,  free  from  all 
e  and  wickedness,  before  they  were  prepared  for 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  sprinkling  with  ele- 
ntary  water  could  not  do  for  them.  I  opened 
re  at  large  the  state  of  the  new  birth  and  rege- 
ation;  in  doing  which  he  would  often  break  in 
on  me,  but  his  own  people  cried  shanie,  for  the 
erruption  he  gave,  adding,  when  I  had  done  he 
)uld  be  heard.  He  was  so  much  out  about  the 
)of  of  sprinkling  infants  by  our  Saviour's  words, 
»t  I  found  he  was  very  weary  of  the  dispute,  and 
lling  to  drop  it,  and  would  go  upon  perfection, 
irged  him  to  clear  up  baptism  first,  as  we  were 
it,  but  he  urged  that  both  he  and  his  people 
re  satisfied  about  it.  I  then  asked  why  be  be- 
n  upon  it?  To  show  us  our  errors,  he  replied, 
finding  nothing  was  likely  to  come  of  it,  but 
mult  and  noise,  we  pressed  it  no  further.  Then 
charged  us  with  being  in  an  error  about  per- 
tiou.  I  desired  to  know  wherein,  which  he  was 
ry  unwilling  to  show.     One  of  bis  hearers  re- 


proved him  sharply,  for  making  so  many  charges 
of  supposed  errors,  and  proving  nothing;  adding, 
that  it  did  not  suit  his  station  as  a  minister,  who.se 
work  it  was,  or  ought  to  be,  to  set  people  right, 
and  to  show  them  wherein  they  were  wrong,  and 
not  to  heap  up  charges  of  errors,  without  showing 
any  proof  that  they  were  so,  which  could  by  no 
means  be  the  way  to  convince  and  inform  tho^e  in 
error.  At  this  pertinent  rebuke  he  left  us,  some, 
though  very  few,  going  with  him.  I  then  desired 
the  people  to  sit  down,  and  be  still ;  with  which 
they  readily  complied  ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  it 
was  with  me  briefly  to  speak  to  each  point,  explain- 
ing, as  well  as  I  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  doc- 
trine of  outward  baptism  to  be  but  a  figure  of  the 
inward,  as  outward  circumcision  was  of  the  inward, 
viz;  of  the  heart;  and  likewise  setting  forth  the 
new  birth  and  regeneration  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
time  would  permit;  with  perfection  and  election 
and  reprobation  ;  all  which,  though  but  very  briefly 
touched  upon,  took  up  a  considerable  time,  so  that 
the  night  was  considerably  above  half  spent.  When 
I  had  done,  the  people  were  exceedingly  quiet  and 
civil,  and  declared  their  satisfaction,  wishing  their 
minister  had  staid,  for  he  could  not  have  gaiusayed 
what  was  spoken  to  each  point.  A  few  of  them 
staid  a  short  time  after,  desiring  they  might  have 
more  such  meetings,  and  we  parted  in  much  love 
and  sweetness ;  in  particular  the  elder  who  repre- 
hended the  minister,  as  he  called  him,  said,  'Re- 
ligion could  never  prosper,  so  long  as  it  was  made 
a  trade  to  get  bread  by;'  and  he  seemed  con- 
vinced, that  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  their  peo- 
ple were  inconsistent  with  primitive  religion  and 
our  Saviour's  doctrine.  Thus  we  closed  our  con- 
ference and  took  leave." 

Having  finished  his  visit  in  New  England,  and 
been  at  a  number  of  meetings  on  Long  Island,  and 
in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  he  found  the 
period  of  release  from  his  religious  services  in 
America  was  near ;  and  Ellis  Pugh,  a  worthy 
minister  among  Friends  of  North  Wales  in  Penn- 
sylvania, proposing  to  accompany  him  home  to 
visit  Friends  in  Wales,  they  embarked  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  lauded  at  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, in  the  Tenth  month,  1706. 

In  the  following  spring,  he  married  a  Friend,  to 
whom  he  was  xinder  engagement  before  going  to 
America.  He  speaks  of,  "  having  very  great  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  in  my  married  state,  my  wife 
being  a  true  sympathizer  with  me  in  the  exercises 
which  I  often  was  under,  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Sometimes  I  feared  how  we  should  go  on  in  the 
world,  and  she  would  often  say,  if  we  get  but  little, 
we  will  spend  less;  and  if  we  save  a  little  out  of 
our  gettings,  we  shall  do  well  enough,  I  am  not  at 
all  fearful  of  it,  neither  would  I  have  thee  to  be. 
I  was  jealous  that  my  ministry  was  not  so  living  as 
it  had  been  before  I  was  married  ;  and  making  my 
trouble  and  uneasiness  about  it  known  to  my  wife, 
she  would  endeavour  to  dissuade  me  from  such 
thoughts,  adding,  there  was  no  reason  for  it;  so 
that  I  found  her  to  be  a  help-meet  indeed. 

"  Finding  a  concern  to  visit  Ireland,  I  acquaint- 
ed  her  therewith,  and  she  gave  me  up  so  freely 
and  cheerfully,  that  it  was  like  a  cordial  to  me  ; 


saying  she  expected  I  would  often  leave  her,  and 
that  she  had  resolved  in  herself  before  marriage, 
she  would  never  hinder  my  ministry  if  she  could 
po-sibly  avoid  it,  and  she  hoped  the  Lord  would 
strengtlicn  her,  and  make  that  easy  to  her." 

'J'he  journey  through  Ireland  occupied  him  more 
than  four  months,  and  though  he  met  with  many 
deep  exercises  and  trials,  and  in  some  places  was 
quite  shut  up  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  gift  in  the 
ministry,  yet  he  "found  a  brave  living  people  in 
that  nation,  and  great  encouragement  to  visit 
fresh  places ;"  and  "  where  people  who  did  not 
profess  with  Friends,  came  in  plentifully,  there  was 
an  open  door,"  to  preach  the  gospel  of  life  and 
salvation  through  Christ  the  Saviour. 

Being  again  settled  at  home,  he  says,  "  I  had 
now  nothing  to  do  but  visit  the  meetings  around 
me,  which  were  pretty  numerous :  yet  one  thing 
came  closely  upon  mc,  which  was  to  put  myself 
into  some  business  to  get  bread.  Some  proposed 
one  way,  some  another.  London  and  Bristol  were 
both  mentioned,  but  I  could  not  see  my  way  to 
either  of  them  ;  and  what  I  should  do  in  the  coun- 
try, being  ignorant  of  farming,  I  saw  not  yet.  At 
last  it  was  proposed  that  I  might  with  a  little 
charge  put  up  a  conveniency  to  make  malt,  in 
which,  when  an  apprentice,  I  had  some  experience, 
being  then  used  to  it.  I  accordingly  did,  but  my 
stock  was  very  small,  and  some  kind  friends  lent 
me  some  money.  In  about  three  years'  time  I 
found  it  answered  very  well,  so  that  I  went  on  with 
pleasure,  and  took  great  care,  and  was  very  dili- 
gent in  my  business,  and  in  attending  meetings 
tliat  I  could  reach  in  a  morning's  ride,  as  I  found 
a  concern  so  to  do.  The  comfort  and  happiness  I 
enjoyed  were  great,  for  I  could  entertain  my  friends 
with  a  lodging  and  other  nece.ssaries  in  a  plain 
way,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  us  both  ;  and 
most  Friends  who  came,  took  a  bed  with  me  one 
or  two  nights,  as  suited  their  conveniency." 


Tlie  Ways  of  Zion  mo//rn.—¥evi  arc  the  an- 
cients left,  to  whom  the  middle-aged  and  rising 
youth  can  look  with  advantage!  The  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  hath  gathered  many  to  himself; 
the  world,  in  its  various  appearances,  hath  slain 
many  others;  and  some,  who  are  not  yet  dead, 
have  their  garments  so  covered  with  dust,  and 
spotted  withllefiling  things,  that  they  are  not  fit  to 
he  looked  upon,  nor  their  footsteps  to  be  inquired 
alter.  But  happy  is  the  state  of  those  advanced 
to  old  age,  whose  conduct  proclaims  they  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  have  been 
made  living  witnesses  of  the  power  and  coming  of 
Christ !  The?e  have  been  powerful  inducements- 
to  me  to  bow  my  heart  in  holy  awe,  from  my 
childhood  to  this  day,  (I  mean  with  respect  to  out- 
ward means,)  and  i  am  thankful  to  the  great  Pre^ 
server  of  men,  that  there  are  such  here  and  there 
to  be  found  ;  and,  though  painful  baptisms  for 
Zion's  sake  may  attend,  in  viewing  the  backslidings 
of  many,  yet  ability  is  given,  at  times,  to  appeal 
with  reverend  confidence  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
"  Thou  knowest  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  1'' 
—  Samuel  Father  "ill. 
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From  '■  All  Tho  Yciir  Roiin 

Snbtcrraiican    Switzerland. 

(Coutinufd  from  pa^e  203.) 

This  brings  lue  to  the  probable  origin  of  these 
ancient  predecessors  of  the  Swiss.  They  were  a 
1^•ave  of  that  great  tide  which  set  in  towards  Eu- 
rope from  the  East,  choosing  chiefly  the  inland 
seas,  and  ascending  rivers,  as  their  roadways,  or 
rather  waterways,  to  new  regions,  where  they 
should  replenish  the  tenantless  earth.  Naturally 
such  tribes,  accustomed  to  water,  chose  water 
whereon  to  found  their  first  settlements.  M 
over,  the  long  narrow  causeways  of  wood,  that  led 
from  the  shore  to  their  habitations,  became  a  pro- 
tection to  them  from  wild  beasts,  or  wilder  humar 
enemies.  Also  the  waters  supplied  them  with 
ready  food,  and  were  as  nature's  own  clear 
amidst  the  shaggy  mountains  and  impenetrable 
forests,  the  mere  fringe  of  which  they  with  d  ~ 
culty  cut  away  for  household  purposes.  Advanced 
into  the  free  lake,  the  settlers  could  look  around 
them  and  breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  Herodotus 
has  described  similar  lacustrine  dwellings  belong' 
ing  to  the  Pseonians,  who  had  settled  on  Lake 
Prasias,  in  Turkey. 

When  I  asked  the  professor,  "  Why  the  imple- 
ments of  this  ancient  race  were  so  babylike  and 
small?"  he  replied,  "  Probably  because  they  them 
selves  were  small,  and,  like  the  Orientals,  had 
very  small  hands  and  feet.  However,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  this  is  not  conjecture,  but  fact.  Look 
here  at  the  next  case  in  my  mu.=eum,  where  you 
perceive  ornaments  of  a  more  advanced  period, 
though  still  belonging  to  the  Lake-people.  Look 
at  these  bracelets  of  horn,  so  deep  in  circumference 
but  so  small  in  diameter;  you  would  think  that 
even  a  child's  hand  could  not  enter  them  ;  yet 
here  are  the  human  bones  still  in  them."  Thi: 
was  true.  The  professor,  finding  the  bracelets  on 
the  skeleton  of  a  full-grown  person,  had  fixed  thi 
bones  of  the  wrist  within  the  bracelets  by  pourin.^ 
cement  round  them.  "  Look,  also,"  resumed  the 
professor,  "  at  that  bronze  sword,  still  later  in  date 
found  at  a  time  when  the  Age  of  Wood  and  Stone 
became  the  Age  of  Bronze ;  observe  that  the 
handle  is  only  co-extensive  with  three  of  my  fi 
gers,  though  my  hand,  like  myself,  is  not  very 
big.  I  met,  some  time  ago,  a  Peruvian  lady,  who 
was  the  last  descendant  of  Montezuma,  and  hers 
was  the  only  hand  and  wri^t  I  have  ever  known 
slip  easily  into  that  bracelet,  which  is  as  inflexible 
for  the  hand  as  Ciuderella's  glass  slipper  was  for 
the  feet." 

That  these  Like  relics  are,  in  very  truth,  of 
most  remote  antiquity,  was  proved  in  various  way 
by  Professor  Troyon.  He  said,  "A  discovery  that 
was  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Orbe  may  give 
idea  of  this  antiquity.  The  Lake  of  Neutchatel, 
it  is  well  known,  is  always,  because  of  the  increase 
of  the  peat-bogs  and  tho  delta  of  alluvial  matter 
formed  by  the  rivers  Tliiele  and  Buron,  retreating 
further  back  from  the  Lake  of  Neulchutcl.^  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  actual  site  of  Yver- 
dun  was  under  water.  There  was  even  a  time 
when  all  the  valley  was  covered  by  the  lake.  Then 
Mount  Chamblon  was  an  island,  and,  at  the  foot 
of  this  mount,  were  Lake  villages  of  the  ancient 
people,  who.se  relics,  which  are  all  of  the  Age  of 
Stone,  are  now  found  many  feet  below  tho  surface 
of  the  bog.  By  accurate  calculation  of  the  time 
that  the  lake  now  takes  in  its  retreatings,  we  find 
that  the  destruction  of  these  lake-dwellings  must 
have  occurred,  at  latest,  in  the  fifteenth  century 
before  the  christian  era. 

"  But  here  is  another  proof  of  this,"  continued 
the  professor.  "  Look  at  these  fir-poles  which 
were  found  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  supports] 


of  ancient  villages  of  a  later  date,  though  still  of 
a  period  long  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
You  see  that  they  are  the  real  wood,  while  1  only 
possess  casts  of  the  primitive  poles  ;  and  that  they 
are  not  only  much  longer  than  the  ancient  stakes, 
but  curiously  worn  to  a  gradual  slendemess,  and 
to  a  point,  by  the  gentle  but  constant  action  of 
the  waves  upon  their  upper  surfaces.  Why  is  this 
difi'erence  ?  Because  these  poles,  when  discovered 
still  projected  two  or  three  feet  above  the  mud  of 
the  lake,  while  the  others  were  covered  by  the 
mud  itself.  Now  it  is  calculated  that  a  thousand 
years,  at  least,  must  have  elapsed  before  the  fir- 
poles  could  be  brought,  by  the  slow  action  of  tide- 
less  water,  to  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  lake." 

I  own  that  these  reasons  did  not  quite  convince 
me  of  the  deduction  at  which  the  professor  wished 
to  arrive  ;  namely,  that  the  first,  and  not  alto- 
gether savage,  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  dated 
from  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Many 
circumstances — draining,  for  instance — might,  1 
thought,  have  expedited  the  retiring  of  the  waters, 
or  the  wearing  away  of  the  piles.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  the  caution  of  scepticism,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  allow  that  the  lake-relics  proceed  from  an 
age  long  anterior  to  the  christian  era,  and  very  far 
more  remote  than  the  Roman  conquest.  Even 
supposing  the  objects  now  discovered,  to  be  co- 
eval with  the  time  when  Herodotus  mentions  the 
Pae.jnian  Lakers,  they  remount  to  the  seventy- 
fourth  Olympiad,  answering  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  years  before  Christ — an  antiquity  to 
he  respected  by  us  poor  mortals,  who  grow  old  in 
seventy  whirls  of  our  little  planet. 

Pursuing  our  investigations,  we  find  that,  dark 
as  it  may  appear  in  its  origin,  the  end  of  this 
Lacustrine  dynasty  has  a  sad  light  cast  upon  its 
cause.  The  villages,  the  inhabitants,  all  evidently 
perished  by  a  sudden  catastrophe  ;  and  that  cat- 
astrophe was  fire. 

To  understand  this,  reconstruct,  by  the  architec 
ture  of  fancy,  the  primitive  villages  of  the  Swiss 
Lakers  Take  your  stand  on  some  rock  of  van- 
tage, whence  you  can  see  all  that  is  not  water  or 
snow}' summit,  covered  with  black-looking  crowded 
pine-forests  that  teem  with  the  red-deer — once 
numerous  in  Switzerland,  now  extinct.  Throw  out 
your  narrow  wooden  causeways  a  hundred  yards 
forward  into  the  shallow  waters  nearest  the  shore, 
drive  whole  quincunxes  of  fir-poles  into  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  top  them  with  rudely  fashioned  planks, 
and  upon  the  artificial  peninsula  now  elevated 
above  the  waters,  transport  a  bit  of  rivery  Orien- 
talism :  dwelling-places  for  man,  gardens,  if  yon 
wish,  or  patches  of  ripened  grain  (for  the  catas- 
trophe must  have  happened  at  harvest-time,)  such 
as,  even  at  this  day,  may  be  seen  floating  on  the 
half-quaggy,  inundating  rivers  and  channel-pools 
of  China.  Penetrate  into  those  circular  Red 
Indian-like  wigwams  that  stand  like  bee-hives  on 
the  stationary  rafts,  and  see  the  rude  pots  upon 
the  earthen  shelves,  the  traps  in  the  floor  for  catch- 
ing or  preserving  fish,  the  little  barbarian  children, 
tethered  by  the  loot  with  a  cord  to  a  projecting 
stake,  lest  they  fall  into  the  water  (both  these  par- 
ticularities are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  ac- 
count cf  the  PtBjnians,)  and  behold  the  industrious 
natives  themselves,  the  pigmy  race,  with  their 
small,  but  constructive  and  not  cruel  heads,  and 
their  long,  flexible,  Hindoo-like  hands.  Enter 
their  manufactories  for  their  ingenious  tools  and 
petty  ornaments;  and,  when  you  have  set  the 
whole  nation  busy  at  their  several  employments, 
suddenly  crush  the  whole  of  your  scene  and  dra- 

by  the  irruption  of  some  wild  band  of  warlike 
Gauls,  who  annihilate  our  poor  aborigines,  and 
their  fragile  dwellings,  by  casting  fire-balls  into 


the  lake- villages,  and  killing  or  carrying  awayti|., 
inhabitants.  jr 

No  other  combination  of  circumstances  can  aH 
count  for  the  appearances  which  the  remains  oft 
lake  villages  present.     The   carbonized   corn,  t!|i 
pieces  of  wood  half  burnt,  the  marks  of  fire  eve)  j 
where,  all  testify  to  the  destruction  of  these  v! 
lages  by  fire.     Then,  again,  it  is  apparent  that  i] 
industry  stopped  suddenly.     The  workman  was 
his  polishing  ;  the  housewife  was  grinding  corn  1 ' 
hand  between  two  flat  stones,  but,  by  a  fate  wor 
than   that  denounced  upon  Jerusalem — "  the  o 
taken  and  the  other  left" — of  our  poor  Lake  pejj,, 
pie  none  -were  left.     The  late   explorers  of  the    ' 
mysteries  came,  at  Moos.seedorf,  upon  a  marvello 
heap  of  objects  of  industry,  which,  by  their  sta 
and   number,  crowded    over  a  considerable 
proved  that  the  discoverers  were  standing  on  t 
site  of  the  village  manufactory  of  industrial  impl 
ments.     Professor  Troyon  showed  me  many  proc 
that  it  was  so — pieces  of  serpentine,  half-fashion- 
and  thrown   away  because  they  had  been  brok- 
in  the  cutting,  and   rendered   unfit  for  use ;  sp 
stag's-horn  also  rejected  ;  and,  more  aflecting 
instruments  that  wore  not  thrown  away  because 
defect,  but  were  dropped  unfinished  because  of 
sudden   catastrophe  :    axes    that    lay   beside   t 
handles,  into  which  time  was   not  given  to  i 
them  ;  poniards  yet  unsharpened ;  needles  or  ha 
pins  yet  unpointed. 

CTo  be  concludcdO 


For  "  The  Friend. 

It  is  encouraging,  amid  the  clouds  and  darknc 
that  now  apparently  surround  our  beloved  Sociei 
to  perceive  that  although  we  are,  as  a  people,  d 
ficient  in  several  respects  in  upholding  our  varic 
testimonies  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  many 
these  testimonies  are  quietly  yet  steadily  gaini 
ground  and  ascendency  in  the  public  mind.  A 
little  evidence  of  this  progress,  the  following  artii 
on  "  Simplicity  in  Burials,"  cut  from  a  public  pr 
which  came  home  around  a  package,  is  forward 
for  publication  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  thought  proj 
by  the  conductors.  U. 

Simplicity  in  Burials. — We  have  often  h 
occasion  to  notice  the  growing  tendency  to  expt 
siveness  in  all  funeral  arrangements  amongst  us, 
wealth  increases.  Nearly  all  persons  of  sense, 
some  time  or  other  during  life,  express  their  d: 
to  be  buried  with  the  greatest  possible  simplici 
In  a  few  cases  this  is  attended  to,  but  su 
friends  love  to  make  costly  proofs  of  their  rcga 
if  they  think  about  expense  at  all;  and  as  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  undertakers  to  add  all 
heavy  charges  they  can,  carriages  without  numb 
cofl[ins  of  curious  make  and  of  rare  wood,  with 
other  possible  items  to  make  out  a  heavy  bill, 
brought  inio  fashion  increasingly.  In  the  eat 
days  of  the  republic,  earnest  attempts  were  ma 
to  do  away  with  much  of  this,  as  inconsisten 
that  simplicity  of  habit  which  a  republic  requin 
Motives  of  religion  have  done  something  more 
the  same  way.  It  was  found  that  what  tho  ri 
did  in  thoughtlessness  the  poor  would  imitate 
show  the  extent  of  their  regard.  Many  a  bereav 
family  on  this  account  have  used  up  sums  tl 
could  ill  be  afi'orded  from  the  support  of  the  s) 
viving  but  helpless  living  ones  left  behind,  to  sh 
transient  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  de; 
Costly  mourning,  a  costly  entertainment,  and 
funeral  ''got  up"  altogether  above  the  means 
a  family,  are  often  a  greater  proof  of  ostentat; 
than  of  grief.  There  is  one  motive,  however,  tl 
has  never  been  brought  to  bear  properly  upon  t 
subject.  It  is  the  thought  that  most  of  these  cos 
surroundings  of  death  iu  the  tomb  render  the  rel    ^ 
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ol  lie  dead  far  more  liable  to  be  disturbed.     lu 
Client  times  ornaments  of  silver  and  ornaments  of 
ad  Wire  largely  buried  with  the  bodies  of  their 
ibiur  owners,   and   the  result  is,  that   all  th 
tobsh;ive  been  rifled  sooner  or  later,   and   the 
ociijs  and   dust    desecrated,  in   hopes  of  finding 
sjil.    The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  sopulch 
)f ',  wvve,  of  Persia,  and  of  Rome,  have  long  since 
ilj;oi_i.'cd  all  their  wealth.  And  at  Chiriqiii  whole 
3S  of  ancient  graves  are  at  this  moment  being 
oiled,  until  it  seems  a  doubtful  problem  if  the 
;om   of  burning  the   dead   will  not  again  come 
fashion  for  those  who  wish  to  protect  the  ashes 
heir  friends  from  future  disturbance, 
'rom  the  scenes  constantly  enacted  in  the  pre- 
i  age,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  after  a  few 
rs,  if  there  is  a  dollar  to  be  made  out  of  a  grave 
any  way,  it   will  bo   turned   to   account ;   and 
only  way  to  secure  the  quiet  rest  of  the  bodies 
he  departed,  is  to  allow  nothing  to  remain  long 
can  bo  of  the  slightest  account  to  the  living. 
New  York,   it  appears  that  now  the  more 
hj  the  coffui  the  less  secure  its  tenant  from  dis- 
)ance — the  silver  mountings  and  the  rose-wood 
s  are  stolen  by  the  undertakers  from  the  vaults 
graves  where  they  have  just  placed  them,  to 
ive  other  occupants  and  be  charged  for  anew, 
re  is  in  fact,  nothing  about  the  tomb  that  is  not 
ject  to  the  rapacity  of  the  living.     Silver  and 
1  render  a  grave  never  safe  from  being  ravaged. 
iden  coffins  in  England,  so  often  used  in  vaults, 
e  been  found  to  occasion  thefts  and  brutalities 
the   most  disgusting  character  on  the  part  of 
cenary  sextons.     How  often  the  very  bodies  of 
dead  have  been  thus  the  subject  of  barter  we 
know.  Even  the  ground  in  which  the  dead  are 
,  becomes  too  valuable  for  their  resting-place, 
sotly  it  ceases  to  pay  rent  in  the  shape  of  new 
fees,  and  the  dead  are  crowded  out  to  make 
m  for  the  living,  and  proved  to  be  more  literally 
was  supposed  but  tenants  of  their  tombs,  ten- 
to  be  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  eer- 
ily as  any  inhabitants  of  the  garrets  and  cel- 
of  the  Five  Points. 

(Ve  have  pointed  out  these  things  to  show  that 
vplicity  and  security  are  more  closely  connected 
burials,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  That  all 
tly  materials  that  can  possibly  be  used  after- 
rds  for  other  purposes,  are  unsuitable  in  every 
pect  for  sepulchral  purposes,  not  only  because 
y  produce  a  fashion  that  often  occasions  great 
tress  to  a  family  bereaved  at  once  of  its  beloved 
id  and  of  its  means  of  support,  but  also  because 
produces  a  system  of  robbery  and  crime,  destruc- 
to  virtue  in  the  living,  and  dishonouring  to  the 
mains  of  the  departed. — Ledger. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend. 

ttracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums 

our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 
^^Fourth  mo.  18th,  1836. — To  omit  preserving 
y  notes  of  the  progress  and  exercise  of  the  pre- 
nt  Yearly  Meeting,  would  seem  to  myself  ne- 
tful, yet  such  is  my  weakness,  spiritually,  I 
en  feel  like  neglecting  it,  but  the  hope,  that  re- 
rring  and  dwelling  upon  the  subjects  revived 
d  the  '  feeling  attendant,'  which  has  no  fellow, 
ght  strengthen  my  inner  man  and  encourage 
11  to  look  towards  his  holy  temple  and  trust  in 
s  mercy,  even  though  discouragement  and  dis- 
ay  had  pervaded  the  mind  through  the  conflicts 
id  close  besetments,  within  and  without,  of  a 
ng  duration,  and  a  severely  cold,  trying  winter, 
herein  it  required  care  to  preserve  life  in  both 
';ates.  "  «  »  »  * 

"  Attended  Twelfth-street  Meeting  morning  and 
fteruooa.     I  felt  in  the  morning  as  if  it  was  a 


great  lo.ss  to  a  meeting  to  have  communications 
not  exactly  savoury  and  lively  :  the  afternoon  was 
a  good  meeting;  the  silent  part  very  solemn.     Our 

friend  ,  appeared  in  testimony  in  a  solemn 

manner,  with  the  call  of  the  'Angel'  to  the  church, 
'  Except  thou  repent,  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place,' 
applicable,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  to  each  individual. 
This  morning,  Second-day,  opened  the  business  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting :  supplication  was  made  to  the 
great  Head  of  his  church,  even  ibr  those  who  were 
under  pressure  of  various  difficulties  and  fears,  for 
strength  to  trust  in  his  power ;  also,  various  classes 
were  brought  in  remembrance  with  humility  and 
yet  in  faith  :  it  was  relieving  and  cause  of  grati- 
tude thus  to  be  favoured.  *  *  *  » 
Third-day  morning. — At  this  sitting,  all  the 
queries  and  answers  were  read.  In  this  opening 
of  the  state  of  Society,  a  painful  feeling  pervaded 
concerned  Friends,  on  account  of  the  weak  and 
low  state  of  things  amongst  us,  and  in  the  ability 
which  seemed  once  more  in  mercy  afforded,  labour 
bestowed  to  stir  up  active  members  and  other 
concerned  Friends  to  discharge  their  duty  towards 
nqueut  or  negligent  Friends,  in  attendance  of 
meetings,  and  see  from  time  to  time  what  it  is 
does  binder  them  from  getting  out.  Exercise  on 
other  subjects  was  communicated  to  the  meeting. 
It  is  a  great  favour  that  there  is  yet  preserved 
amongst  us  Friends  of  quick  sense,  concerning  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  endowed  by  the  great 
Head  thereof  with  gifts  to  minister  to  its  need  ;  and 
O  !  may  we  also  be  so  faithful  in  our  lesser  oflices 
as  to  be  clear  in  the  groat  day  of  account. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting  (Third-day,)  wo  were 
furnished  with  an  epistle  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London,  addressed  to  the  Meeting 
for  SuflFerings  in  Philadelphia,  dated  in  the  Twelfth 
month  last,  with  the  reply  thereto  from  the  latter 
meeting ;  excellent  document,  embracing  the  causes 
oi  fear  from  various  stratagems  of  the  unwearied 
enemy  of  all  good,  now  afloat  in  our  Society,  and 
likely  to  draw  many  down,  who  have  shone  as 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  turning  from  the 
light  of  Christ  inwardly  revealed  in  the  secret  of 
the  heart;  going  back  again  into  bondage,  into  the 
activity  of  the  creature,  out  of  which  early  Friends 
were  called  and  so  faithfully  maintained  their  te.s- 
timony,  and  joining  in  with  the  world  ;  our 
Friends  in  England  (as  their  epistle  stated,)  hav- 
ing temptations  thereto  by  the  liberty  of  their  laws 
now  placing  Friends  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
fellow-citizens  ;  it  was  anticipated  fresh  trials  in 
courts  of  justice  would  await  Friends,  on  account 
of  their  now  being  jurors  in  trials  of  criminals  in 
cases  of  life  and  death  ;  the  reading  of  these  pa- 
pers were  acceptable  to  the  meeting. 

"  Many  valued  Friends  at  different  periods  in 
the  course  of  this  week,  were  in  a  very  solemn 
manner  engaged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  state  of  our  Society.  *  #  # 

"  Oh,  the  travail  of  the  faithful  in  this  day,  it 
is  deep  and  painful ;  they  can  take  but  little  plea- 
sant bread,  the  testimonies  given  this  Society  to 
bear,  and  purchased  at  a  dear  rate  by  our  worthy 
predecessors,  even  by  loss  of  their  substance,  their 
liberty  and  many  lives,  all  this  for  the  truth's  sake  ; 
the  responsible  situations  we  are  in,  as  inheritors 
and  professors  of  the  same  precious  testimonies 
and  faith,  was  very  weightily  laid  before  us.    *    * 

"  Near  the  close  of  the  sitting  oq  Sixth-day 
morning,  the  weak  and  discouraged  were  shown  a 
few  of  the  strstagems  of  our  unwearied  enemy  tq 
hinder  our  progress  ;  that  \e  brings  up  our  mis- 
steps and  short-comings,  even  of  such  as  may  have 
stood  well ;  thus  tempting  them  to  give  out  striv- 
ing,   every  state  seemed  reached  by  our 


dear  Friend,  and  an  encouraging  call  was  ex- 
tended to  seek  safety  in  humble  prayer  for  our- 
selves and  one  another  ;  in  an  especial  manner  for 
such  as  may  from  their  gifts  be  placed  in  respon- 
sible situations,  on  who.se  shoulders  the  ark  of  the 
testimony  rests,  that  they  may  keep  their  places, 
not  be  drawn  aside ;  giving  occasion  for  the  truth 
to  bo  evilly  spoken  of.  Penning  the  outlines  of 
this  exercise  may  serve  to  bring  the  concern  to 
mind,  and  prove  as  a  watchword  and  strengthen- 
ing." 

Eighth  mo.  8th. — "  The  account  of ,  was 

new  and  interesting ;  I  could  but  desire  his  time 
and  talents  were  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  Socie- 
ty; how  help  is  wanted!  so  few  "young  men, 
princes  of  the  provinces,"  come  forward  to  order 
the  battle  ;  that  when  the  fathers  are  removed,  I 
fear,  in  many  places  we  shall  not  see  the  sons.  If 
the  call  or  invitation  to  the  children  of  this  people 
is  not  obeyed,  they  from  the  highways  and  hedges 
will  come  in,  so  that  the  precious  testimonies  given 
us  to  bear  shall  not  fall,  and  our  crowns  will  go  to 
these.  My  measure  is  small,  yet  according  to  it, 
I  feel  our  pitiable  condition  as  a  Society.  *  *  * 
Truth  is  Truth,  whether  we  rise  up  to  say  it  or 
not;  I  am  not  wholly  discouraged,  though  many 
among  us,  will  fall,  I  fear. 

Since  my  little  call  on  thee,  my  mind  has  of- 
ten been  turned  towards  thee,  with  near  feeling, 
and  with  earnest  desires  for  thy  comfort ;  somu 
may  say  there  is  no  comfort  or  settlement  for  one 
so  tried,  but  my  sense  is  not  so;  that  great  Being 
who  sees  the  afflictions  of  the  afflicted,  and  graci- 
ously compassionates  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
hands,  if  we  bear  our  trials  with  patience  and 
meekness,  in  his  own  time,  will  say,  "  it  is  enough," 
will  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning  and  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  *  *  * 
Things  may  look  unpromising,  yet  keep  thy  eye 
single  to  the  great  Head,  and  much  comfort  may 
be  thine — often  wait  on  him  in  thy  own  mind,  as 
many  quiet  moments  must  necessarily  be  thine ; 
and  do,  dear ,  keep  close  to  religious  meet- 
ings, and  there  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  thou 
wilt  be  strengthened  to  bear  up  under  the  weight 
of  thy  sorrows  and  be  able  to  see  that  by  so  doing 
they  can  be  borne.  My  secret  prayer  and  desire 
is,  they  may  be  sanctified  to  thee,  and  that  thou 
may  yet  have  cause  to  praise  his  great  j>ame,  for 
his  wonderful  works." 

"  It  is  little  we  can  do  one  for  another,  but  if 
only  we  can  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  re- 
membrance, it  is  something.  I  have  often  had 
thee  in  mind  latterly,  and  as  thou  and  I  art  near 
of  an  age  and  pretty  well  advanced,  of  course 
wearing  out,  I  feel,  and  expect  thou  dost  also,  that 
it  is  time  to  be  concerned  for  ourselves  in  tho 
work,  which  we  must  ourselves  do,  if  it  is  ever 
done  ;  and  every  opportunity  of  helping  on  in  the 
work,  it  is  wise  to  avail  our.selves  of.  I  have  had 
a  fear  thou  hast  too  often  been  missing  from  your 
meetings,  I  have  made  no  inquiry  ;  for  to  hear  it 
is  so  would   add    to  my  trouble.     Do  now,   dear 

-— ,  gather  up  and  try  to  attend  thy  meetings; 

surmount  difficulties, lead  the  way,  and  who  knows 
the  effect  of  care  in  this  respect  on  thy  family.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  yield  peace  and  prove  a 
quiet  rest:  and,  there  is  help  and  comfort  in  go- 
ing to  meetings  with  a  serious  intent.  Sometimes 
He  whom  we  seek,  suddenly  comes  to  his  temple, 
which  is  the  heart,  and  we,  in  a  moment,  fts  it 
were,  are  refreshed," 


Our  indistinct  conceptions  of  a  truth  affect  not 
the  reality  of  its  existence,  any  more  than  things, 
because  seen  dimly  in  the  dark,  become  in  theoix 
selves  tlje  less  substantial, — Wliately. 
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THE    FKIEND. 


A  Crest  Iron  Aqueduct  Itridge. 
Among  the  public  works  now  iu  course  of  com- 
pletion at  Washington,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
though  least  known,  is  the  Washington  Aqueduct 
Bridge  over  llock  Creek,  at  the  western  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  nearly  completed,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Meigs. 
This  bridge  is  a  cast-iron  arch  of  twenty  feet  rise 
and  two  hundred  feet  clear  span  between  the  abut- 
ments. The  arch  consists  of  two  ribs,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  seventeen  cast-iron  pipes  of 
forty-eight  inches  internal  diameter,  and  twelve 
feet  three  inches  in  length.  They  have  flanged 
ends  pierced  with  holes  for  screw  bolts,  by  which 
the  pipes  are  firmly  connected  together.  After 
being  cast,  they  were  placed  in  a  lathe,  and  the 
ends  and  flanges  were  accurately  turned  or  faced 
off.  They  are  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular arc,  the  faced  ends  abutting  against  each 
other,  and  forty  screw-bolts  firmly  secure  each 
joint.  Such  is  the  accuracy  obtained  by  the  pre- 
sent use  of  machinery  in  engineering,  that  these 
joints  are  water-tight,  under  the  aqueduct  pressure 
of  120  feet  head,  by  mere  application  of  the  dressed 
surfaces  of  cast-iron,  no  packing  or  cement  being 
used  in  the  joints. 

Upon  these  two  arched  ribs,  which  are  firmly 
connected  with  each  other  by  east-iron  tubular 
cross-braces,  aud  heavy  wrought-iron  diagonal  ties, 
is  erected  a  frame- work  of  heavy  rolled-iron  H 
beams  from  the  works  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  supporting  two  continuous 
horizontal  iron  girders,  of  two  hundred  and  four 
feet  six  iuches  in  length.  Upon  these  girders  rest 
cross-beams  of  timber,  supporting  the  roadway  of 
the  bridge,  which  embraces  two  city  railroads  and 
carriage  tracks  and  two  paths  for  foot-passengers. 
The  cornice  of  the  bridge  is  decorated  with  mo- 
dillions  of  cast-iron,  and  a  light  wrought-iron  rail- 
ing surmounts  the  whole.  The  abutments,  founded 
upon  solid  rock,  are  built  in  the  most  substantial 
and  durable  manner,  of  a  fine  grey  sandstone,  ob- 
tained in  large  blocks  from  the  government  quarries 
at  Seneca  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  strength  of  this  stone  is  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

This  bridge  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
double  duty  which  the  arch  performs.  Whi" 
supports  a  roadway,  forming  a  beautiful  and  much 
needed  communication,  by  which  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  is 
carried  over,  the  water  of  the  Washington  aque 
duct  is  conveyed  into  the  city  of  Washington 
through  the  pipes,  of  which  the  arch  is  composed 
To  guard  against  all  danger  of  freezing,  the  pipes 
are  lined  with  staves  and  resinous  pine-timber, 
(hree  inches  in  thickness,  leaving  a  clear  water-way 
in  each  rib  of  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 
The  flanges  and  bolts  by  which  the  pipes  are  con- 
nected at  the  joints,  are  covered  with  decorative 
mouldings,  epcircled  with  foliage  in  cast-iron.  The 
arch  ribs  spiiqg  from  ornamental  bases,  which  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  over  huge  blocks  of  granite  set 
in  the  skew  back  of  the  abutments.  The  inter- 
sections of  the  beams  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
spandrils,  are  covered  with  ornamental  bosses,  also 
of  cast-iron.  The  whole  is  a  model  of  lightness 
and  elegance,  being  two  hundred  feet  in  clear  spa: 
and  forty-five  feet  in  height  from  the  water  to  th 
top  of  the  parapet. 

The  abutments  contain  vaults,  in  which  are  the 
connecting  pipes  and  stop-cocks  for  regulating  the 
flow  and  discharge  of  water,  and  in  the  western 
abutments  on  the  Georgetown  side,  one  of  the 
vaults  serves  as  an  engine  room,  and  contains  t 
water-pressure  engine — the  first,  it   is  believed 


erected  in  this  country.  This  engine,  drawing  its 
supply  from  the  cast-iron  street  mains  of  the 
Washington  aqueduct,  pumps  ten  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water  per  hour  into  a  reservoir  on  the 
heights  of  Georgetown,  a  mile  distant,  and  two 
hundred  and  four  feet  above  the  machine.  This 
reservoir  supplies  that  portion  of  Georgetown, 
hich  is  above  the  level  of  the  great  store  and 
distributing  reservoirs  of  the  Washington  aque- 
duct. The  engine  and  pumps  were  built  by  H. 
B.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  under  his  patent  of 
1855. 

The  masonry  of  this  bridge  has  been  executed 
by  Carman  &  Dobbins,  of  Philadelphia,  contract- 
The  iron  work  by  A.  &,  W.  Denmead  &  Sons 
of  Baltimore.  The  style  of  the  work  is  creditable 
to  those  engaged  upon  it.  The  Washington  aque- 
duct has  other  works  not  less  remarkable  than  this 
one  ;  among  them,  the  great  granite  arch,  by  which 
the  masonry  aqueduct,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  crosses 
the  Cabin  John  Creek,  at  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  one  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  This 
arch  is  built  of  hewn  granite,  is  twenty  feet  wide 
fifty-seven  feet  three  inches  rise,  and  being  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  clear  t-pan,  is  the  largest 
stone  arch  in  the  world. 

Had  either  of  these  bridges  been  constructed  in 
Great  Britain,  the  public  press  would  have  teemed 
with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  them,  and 
while  in  Washington,  they  are  executed,  and  fc 
but  those  who  have  bestowed  upon  them  the  thought 
and  toil  necessary  to  their  design  and  construction 
seem  to  know  of  the  existence  of  such  nationa 
achievements  of  science  and  skill. — I^ven.  Jour. 
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For  "The  Friend 

BIOfiRAPBICAL   SKETCHES 

s  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
JANE   HOSKIXS. 
tCoutinued  from  jiiigo  204.) 

"  After  I  had  been  in  Philadelphia  somewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Robert  Davis  in 
sisted  that  I  should  sign  indentures,  binding  my 
self  a  servant,  for  four  years,  to  a  person  that  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  me.  By  this  means,  he  would 
have  made  a  considerable  advantage  to  himse! 
But  as  it  was  contrary  to  our  agreement,  before- 
mentioned,  which  I  was  willing  to  comply  with,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  as  a  remarkable  un- 
easiness, and  deep  exercise  attended  my  mind 
when  I  looked  towards  complying  with  his  mer 
cenary  will,  I  thought  best  to  withstand  him  in  his 
demands,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might 
Whereupon,  he  had  recourse  to  law,  and,  by  pro- 
cess, laid  me  under  confinement. 

"  This  was  a  trying  circumstance.  I  was  a  poor 
young  creature  among  strangers.  Being  far  sepa- 
rated from  my  natural  friends,  they  could  not  re- 
dress my  grievances,  nor  hear  my  complaints.  But 
the  Lord  heard  my  cries,  and  raised  me  up  many 
friends,  who  visited  me  in  this  situation,  and  of- 
fered mo  money  to  pay  Davis  for  my  passage  ac- 
cording to  contract.  I  was  not  free  to  accept  even 
of  this  kindness,  because  I  was  well  assured  that 
Philadelphia  was  not  to  be  the  place  of  my  settle- 
ment. But  where  I  was  to  go,  was  yet  hid  from 
me.  However,  as  I  endeavoured  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience, the  Lord  provided  for  me  after  this  manner. 
The  principals  of  four  families  living  at  Plymouth, 
who  had  several  children,  agreed  to  purchase  a 
sober  young  woman,  as  a  school  mistress,  to  in- 
struct them  in  reading,  &c.  On  applying  to  their 
friends  in  town,  I  was  recommended  for  that  ser- 
vice. When  we  saw  each  other,  I  perceived  it  my 
place  to  go  with  them.  Wherefore,  on  their  pay- 
ing Davis  twelve  pounds,  currency,  being  the  whole 


of  his  demand  against  me,  I  bound  myself  to  the 
by  indenture,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  wi 
cheerfully  with  them  to  Plymouth. 

"I  have  since  thought,  how  wonderful  it  wJ 
that  though  various  scenes  and  trials  attended  n' 
yet  I  was  enabled  to  perform  the  service  they  hi 
for  me.  The  children  learned  very  fast ;  whi 
afforded  comfort  to  me,  and  satisfaction  to  th 
parents.  My  love  to  them  was  great,  and  the 
equally  so  to  me ;  so  that  all  my  commands  w£ 
obeyed  with  pleasure.  And  afterwards,  when  ■ 
met,  we  could  tell  one  another  of  it,  with  sine* 

gard  and  afiection.     They  proved  sober,  religic 

en  and  women. 

"  I  served  my  time  out  faithfully,  and  never  h 
cause  to  repent.  The  people  with  whom  I  liv( 
were  those  called  Quakers.  As  I  had  not  be 
among  any  of  that  denomination  before,  I  had 

esire,  in  my  mind,  to  become  acquainted  wi 
their  principles,  and  manner  of  worship.     Havi 

berty,  I  was  ever  ready  to  go  to  their  meetin; 
though  at  first,  only  as  a  spy.  But  after  I  h 
been  some  time  among  them,  and  took  notice 
their  way  and  manner  of  performing  Divine  W( 
ship  to  God,  I  was  ready  to  conclude,  and  say 
my  mind,  surely  these  are  his  people.  A  brai 
living  people,  they  really  were ;  there  being  th 
divers  worthies  among  them,  who,  I  believe, 
now  in  the  fruition  of  'joy  unspeakable,  and  f 
of  glory,'  the  earnest  of  which  they,  through  mere 
then  at  times  partook  of,  to  the  satisfaction  of  th 
hungry  and  thirsty  souls.  The  solid,  weighty,  a: 
tender  frame  of  spirit,  which  some  of  them  we 
many  times  favoured  with,  in  meetings,  brouj 
serious  considerations  over  my  mind,  with  tl 
query,  '  Why  is  it  not  so  with  me  V  and  I  s 
my  heart,  '  These  people  are  certainly  better  th, 
I  am  ;  notwithstanding  I  have  made  a  great 
more  to  do  about  religion  than  they.' 

"  As  I  pondered  on  these  things,  that  saying 
the  apostle  '  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumi 
sion  availeth  anything,  but  a  new  creature  in  Chr 
Jesus,'  was  often  brought  to  my  mind.  I  saw  tl 
work  must  begin  in  the  heart,  and  be  carried  i 
by  a  Divine  power.  This  I  was  soon  convinced  i 
and  therefore  could  wait  with  patience,  though 
silence.  But  yet  the  whole  work  was  not  coi 
pleted ;  it  went  on  gradually,  step  by  step,  whi 
demonstrates  the  parental  care  of  our  heavenly  F 
ther,  carrying  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  lest  thi 
should  be  weary  and  faint.  Who  can  but  admi 
his  goodness,  and  celebrate  his  praise.  His  wi 
dom  and  power  are  great.  Oh  !  that  all  wou 
but  dwell  under  his  peaceable  government,  ai 
learn  of  him,  who  is  pure  and  holy.  Through  t 
operation  of  Divine  Goodness,  great  love  was  1: 
gotten  in  my  heart  to  these  people;  and  if  at  ai 
time  Friends  were  concerned  to  speak  against  a; 
evil  habit  of  the  mind,  I  did  not  put  it  from  n 
but  was  willing  to  take  my  part,  and  have  som 
times  thought  it  all  belonged  to  me. 

"  As  I  continued  in  this  humble  frame,  and  w 
diligent  in  attending  meeting  when  I  could,  Infini 
Goodness  was  graciously  pleased  to  favour  me  wi 
a  fresh  and  large  visitation  of  his  heavenly  lo\ 
and  often  tendered  my  spirit,  and  begot  strong  d 
sires  after  true  and  saving  knowledge,  and  that  t 
way  of  life  and  salvation  might  be  clearly  d 
monstrated  ;  and  blessed  be  his  eternal  name, 
heard  my  cries,  and  was  pleased  to  send  his  sc 
vants,  both  male  and  female,  filled  with  life  ai 
power,  who  sounded  forth  the  gospel  in  Divine  a 
thority,  declaring  the  way  to  the  Father  throu: 
the  door  of  Christ,  and  opening  the  principles 
these  people,  hy  turning  our  minds  inward  to  t 
pure  gift  and  mauifcbtation  of  the  Spirit." 
CIo  bo  coutiuuetU 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Selected. 
CONSTANCY. 
S?ho  is  tlie  honest  man  ? 
le  that  doth  still  and  stronglj'  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  noinhbour,  and  himself,  most  true  ; 


Wl 


Jnpin,  or  wrench  from  gi 


or  frowning  can 
ing  all  their  due. 


Whose  honesty  is  not 
lo  loose  or  easy,  that  a  ruffling  wind 
Jan  blow  away,  or  glittering  look  it  blind, 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot. 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behind. 

Who,  when  great  trials  come, 
>ror  seeks  nor  shuns  them ;  but  doth  calmly  stay 
rill  he  the  thing  and  the  example  weigh ; 

All  being  brought  into  a  sum, 
hat  place  or  person  calls  for,  he  doth  pay. 

Whom  none  can  work  or  woo 
To  use  ill  anything  a  trick  or  sleight; 
or  above  all  things  he  abhors  deceit; 
His  words,  and  works,  and  fiishiou  too, 
AH  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  clear  and  straight. 

Who  never  melts  or  thaws 
At  close  temptations!  when  the  day  is  done, 
His  goodness  sets  not,  but  in  dark  can  run  ; 

The  sun  to  others  writeth  laws. 
And  is  their  virtue;  virtue  is  his  sun. 

Who,  when  he  is  to  treat 
With  sick  folks,  women,  those  whom  passions  swa; 
Allows  for  that,  and  keeps  his  constant  way  ; 

Whom  other's  faults  do  not  defeat. 
But,  though  men  fail  him,  yet  his  part  doth  play. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
en  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill. 

This  is  the  marksman  safe  and  sure. 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still. 


very  indefinite,  from  the  use  that  is  made  of  it; 
but  wliicb,  if  properly  applied,  carries  to  the  mind 
a  very  forcible  impression  of  a  peculiar  state,  for 
hich  we  have  no  very  appropriate  laiiguaj;e.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  word  has  been  long  employed 
to  express  two  states  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  :  thus,  wo  talk  of  strong  weighty  argument, 
delivered  with  boldness  and  energy,  and  in  appro- 
priate language,  as  "  a  nervous  speech,"  and  the 
orator  as  "  full  of  nerve  ;"  whilst  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  that  the  individual  who  delivers  himself 
with  timidity,  with  hesitation  and  distrust  of  his 
own  power,  is  "highly  nervous;"  we  regret  that 
his  "  good  sense  was  overpowered  by  his  nerves.'" 
In  the  first  instance,  we  mean  to  say  that  there  i 
a  tension  and  strength  of  nerve  ;  in  the  latter,  that 
there  is  a  laxity  and  weakness  of  nerve ;  yet,  by 
some  strange  anomaly  in  our  mode  of  expressing 
our  ideas,  wc  apply  the  same  adjective  to  both  these 
states  of  the  nervous  system. — Br.  iSigmond's  Lee 
turcs. 


Selected. 

PRACTISE  WHAT  YOU  PREACH. 
Tell  me  not  of  garbled  sermons — 

Elegance  of  thought  and  style. 
Heard  from  out  your  modern  pulpits, 

Man  from  error  to  beguile. 
Eloquence  may  charm  the  fancy. 

Summon  an  admiring  crowd. 
Who  surround  the  gifted  preacher. 

With  their  praises  long  and  loud; 
But  if  God's  appointed  servants. 

Would  their  hearer's  conscience  reach, 
Leading  them  to  paths  of  wisdom, 

They  must  practise  what  they  preach. 

Parents,  if  your  tender  offspring 

You  would  lead  in  ways  of  truth. 
Shielding  ihem  from  the  temptations 

That  surround  the  paths  of  youth, 
Count  as  vain  your  time-worn  maxims. 

And  to  make  your  teachings  sure, 
Guide  them  not  alone  by  precept. 

But  example,  just  and  pure. 
For,  to  shelter  from  the  tempest. 

Sin's  dark  clouds  would  cast  round  each 
Tender  flower  of  your  protection, 

You  must  practise  what  you  preach. 

Teachers,  if  throughout  your  duties 

Ever  faithful  you  would  be. 
Not  by  words,  but  by  your  actions, 

Teach  in  all  sincerity. 
Youthful  eyes  are  on  you  gazing, 

Youthful  hearts  your  thoughts  receive. 
Eagerly  they  catch  your  accents. 

Eagerly  your  words  believe. 
Then  beware  I  lest  by  your  actions. 

Untrue  principles  you  teach. 
And  forget  not  you  must  ever 

Strive  to  practise  what  you  preach. 

)i  The  Term  Nerious. — There  are  few  terms  more 
imonly  used,  both  in  and  out  of  the  medical 
fession,  than  "  nervous."  It  is  a  word  which 
acquired  great  numbers  of  significations,  and 
ny  people,  at  the  same  time,  profess  not  to  uu- 
stand  what  it  means.  Certainly,  to  speak  of 
eing  nervous"  is  a  mode  of  expression  which  is 


The  Spirit  of  the  World. 

Many  are  the  phases  of  this  spirit,  and  although 
we  may  have  been  enabled  to  see  its  desolating 
tendency  in  some  points,  and  in  some  degree  to 
avoid  its  destructive  effects,  yet  we  are  not  exempt 
from  its  influence  on  our  conduct  in  our  religious 
labours,  unless  a  guarded  and  prayerful  state  of 
mind  is  unceasingly  cherished,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination is  made  in  respect  to  our  motives,  under 
the  instruction  of  that  light  and  grace,  which  will 
enable  us  to  see  the  dust  and  impurity  which  gather 
about  our  own  dwellings,  tending  to  corrupt  and 
injure  the  precious  life  and  to  spoil  our  labours. 

A  powerful  and  destructive  agency  which  this 
spirit  exerts,  is  so  to  concentrate  and  chain  our 
attention  upon  the  things  which  perish,  as  to  pro- 
mote a  laxity  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  moment. 
Then  arises  a  remissness  and  carelessness  relative 
io  the  important  observances  and  testimonies  of 
Society.  Our  business  or  some  worldly  gratifica- 
tion is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  meetings,  whereby  seasons  of  refresh- 
ment and  strength  are  lost,  so  essential  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  as  bodily  sustenance  is  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  energy  and  perfection.  From 
this  dereliction,  and  other  instances  of  unfaithful- 
ness, the  members  languish  into  weakness,  and  be- 
come incapable  of  faithfully  sustaining  the  disci- 
pline, and  disqualified  from  availingly  standing 
forth  in  the  support  and  promotion  of  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  Friends,  the  preservation  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  secure  our  existence  as  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works.  In  the  outward,  if 
we  bestow  much  pains  in  smoothing  and  polishing 
a  building,  thus  giving  it  a  fair  appearance  to  the 
passing  observer,  and  neglect  the  foundation,  per 
mitting  one  stone  after  another  to  be  quietly  re 
moved,  the  fair  structure  may  not  only  be  rent  in 
twain,  but  the  destruction  of  the  entire  edifice  must 
eventually  be  inevitable  ;  so  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  as  held  by 
Friends,  if  some  are  not  engaged  with  a  living 
concern  to  labour,  though  in  a  humble  and  unob- 
trusive manner,  seeking  to  repair  the  waste  places, 
by  a  testimony  against  error,  and  a  revival  of  first 
principles,  however  fair  the  outside  may  appear, 
there  can  be  no  prospect  of  stability  or  permanent 
prosperity  in  the  church.  For  want,  however,  of 
sinking  low  enough  in  spirit,  that  self  might  be  of 
no  reputation,  and  implicitly  seeking  instruction  of 
One  who  would  make  us  skilful  workmen,  we  are 
liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  trumpet  which  gives 
an  uncertain  sound,  and  only  to  mar  and  hinder 


the  work,  causing  increased  exercise  to  the  true 
iurdenbearers.     A  Christian  zeal  which  manifests 
tself  in  restoring  and  reclaiming  love,  is  so  oppo- 
site to  a  creaturely  and  rending   zeal   as  never  to 
coak'sco  with  it ;   and   though  by  artistic  and  tem- 
porary lustre,  the  latter  may  be  made  so  nearly  to 
assimilate    the    former,    that    many  arc    deceived 
thereby,  yet   the  time  will  certainly  arrive,   that 
this  superficial  covering  will   wear  off,  the  artifice 
be  detected,  and  this  spirit  seen  in  the  true  light; 
for  "  nothing  is  hid   that  shall  not  be  revealed." 
A  creaturely  zeal  is   acrimonious   and  persecuting 
in  its  nature,  seeking  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage, 
having  its  support  and  deriving  its  character  from 
the  same  spirit,  which  it  is  forward  in  condemning, 
frequently  preferring  charges  against  the  innocent, 
accusing  them   of  the  same  defections  which  cha- 
racterizes itself.     It  is   highly  important   for  our 
prosperity  and  preservation,  to  be  aware  of  supine- 
and  indifference  in  regard  to  the  things  that 
belong  to  our  peace,  which  the  love  of  the  world 
entails  upon  thousands  to  their  destruction  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  guarded   that  we  do  not 
permit  a  worldly  spirit, — the  unregencrate  nature — 
to  develop  itself  in  an  apparent  devotion  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  which   after  all  our  labour  will 
leave  us  in  the  end  a  prey  to  disappointment,  con- 
fusion  and    sorrow.     Necessary  then  it  is   to   be 
honest  with  ourselves,  and  seriously  to  apply  to  the 
Physician  of  value  for  strength  and   qualification 
to  accomplish  the  work,  which  He  has  assigned  us, 
to  his  honour  and   to   our  comfort   and   stability, 
that  we   may  witness   from   day  to  day,   the  un- 
feigned   admission,   "  that   it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps;"  but  that  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  our  shield  and  buckler,  and  that  our  hope 
and  confidence  is  in  him  alone.     As  there  is  an 
expanding  in  our  several  callings  of  usefulness,  if 
we  happily  know   that  we  increase  in  the  ability 
which  God  giveth,  he  will  enable  us  to  stand   in 
trying  places,  and  be   our  stay  in  times  of  trial, 
and  we  shall  happily  experience   that  our  bread 
and  our  water  will  be  sure.     This  truth   descends 
from  ago  to  ago  unaltered  with  impressive  signifi- 
cance, "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  to   destruction,   and   many  there  be, 
which  go  in  thereat     because   strait  is   the  gate, 
and  narrow  is   the  way,  which   leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it."     Happy,  then,  will 
it  be  for  tiiose  who  wait  to  be  endued  with  power 
from   on   high,  and  whose  primary  desire  it  is  to 
strive  to  perform  the  dear  Master's  will  in  prefer- 
ence to  pursuing  their  own  purposes,  knowing  the 
things  which  belong  to  their  peace,  to  be  primary 
in  their  desires.     It  is  essential  through  Divine 
assistance,   scrupulously   to   avoid   what   we  have 
seen  to  be  hurtful  in  the  light  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer, and  as  faithfully  to  cleave  to  what  through 
the  merciful  visitations  of  his  love  and  life-giving 
presence,  he  has  shown  us   to  be   consonant  with 
ills  holy  will,   and  promotive  of  our  eternal  well- 
being  ;  for  truly  unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,  and  unless  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it. 
In  this  blessed  condition  we  experience  the  "  parch- 
ed ground"  to  become  "  a   pool,  and   the   thirsty 
land   springs   of  water,"   and   that   "  an  highway 
shall  be  there,"  "  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of 
holiness;"  "the  way-faring  men,  though  fools,  shall 
not  err  therein."     "  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor 
any  ravenous  beast  shall  go  therein,  it  shall  not 
be  found    there  ;    but    the    redeemed    shall  walk 
there." 

New  York,  Second  month,  ISGO. 


All  men  wish  to  have  truth  on  their  side 
few  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth. —  Wuitely. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


From  the  "Edinburgh  Review." 

Mortality  in  Trades  and  Professions. 
Accustomed  to  sip  the  honey,  it  never  strikes  us 
that  perhaps  its  product  involves  in  some  cases  the 
life  of  the  working-bee.  Yet  the  lady,  who,  from 
the  silken  ease  of  her  fauteuil,  surveys  her  draw- 
ing-room, may  learu  a  lesson  of  compassion  for 
the  poor  workman  in  nearly  every  article  that  lies 
before  her.  Those  glazed  visiting-cards,  if  they 
could  speak,  possibly  could  tell  of  the  paralyzed 
hand  that  made  them;  that  splendid  mirror  which 
lights  up  the  stately  room,  has,  without  doubt,  re- 
flected the  trembling  form  of  the  emaciated  Italian 
artificer  poisoned  with  mercurial  fumes ;  those 
hangings  so  soft  and  delicate,  may  have  produced 
permanent  disease  to  the  weaver,  whose  stomach 
has  been  injured  by  its  constant  pressure  against 
the  beam  ;  the  porcelain  vase  on  the  bracket  has 
dragged  the  "dipper's"  hand  into  a  poison  that, 
sooner  or  later,  will  destroy  its  power,  and,  may 
be,  produce  in  him  mania  and  death  ;  nay,  the 
very  paper  on  the  walls,  tinted  with  all  the  vernal 
brightness  of  spring,  has,  for'all  we  know,  ulcerated 
with  its  poisonous  dust  the  fingers  of  the  hanger. 
The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  almost  every 
article  of  elegance  or  virta  would  disclose  to  us 
pictures  of  workmen  transiently  or  permanently 
disabled  in  the  production  of  them.  All  this  suf- 
fering— much  of  it  totally  preventible — goes  on 
without  complaint,  the  workman  falls  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  another  instantly  takes  his  place,  to  be 
succeeded  perhaps  by  a  third.  We  are  convinced 
that  such  a  waste  of  health  and  life  could  not  be 
endured,  if  the  public  were  fully  alive  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil ;  for  this  reason  we  shall  endea- 
vour, in  the  following  essay,  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  what  may  perhaps,  without  pedantry,  be  termed 
the  pathology  of  industrial  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions in  this  country. 

Foremost  among  those  artisans  who  suffer  from 
the  inhalation  of  dust  and  other  gritty  particles 
given  off  in  the  pursuit  of  their  employment,  are 
the  grinders  of  Sheffield.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  in  a 
series  of  papers  published  lately  in  the  "  British 
Medical  Journal,"  draws  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  these  unfortunate  men,  which  is  indeed  appall- 
ing, and  without  doubt  gives  them  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  pursuing  the  most  deadly  trade  in 
existence.  Grinding  is  divided  into  dry,  wet,  and 
mixed  ;  that  is,  the  various  articles  of  steel  turned 
out  of  the  cutlers'  shops  of  Sheffield,  are  subjected 
to  the  stone  entirely  dry,  revolving  in  water,  or  to 
processes  involving  both  methods.  Of  the  three 
the  former  is  by  far  the  most  deadly  :  forks,  needles, 
brace-bits,  etc.,  are  ground  entirely  on  the  dry 
stone,  and  the  amount  of  finely  divided  metal  dust 
and  silicious  grit  given  out  in  the  process  may  be 
imagined,  when  we  state  that  a  dozen  of  razors, 
weighing  2  lbs.  4  oz.  as  they  come  from  the  forge 
in  the  rough,  lose  in  the  process  of  "shaping"  on 
the  dry  stone,  upwards  of  5  ounces,  and  the  stone 
itself,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  would  be  reduced 
one  inch.  To  receive  the  mixture  of  stone  and 
steel  dust  thus  rapidly  given  off,  the  position  of  the 
grinder  is  but  too  convenient ;  straddled  across  his 
"  horsing,"  as  the  frame  in  which  the  grindstone 
revolves  is  called,  with  his  knees  bent  in  an  acute 
angle,  his  body  inclined  forwards,  and  his  head 
hanging  over  the  work,  his  mouth  is  brought  into 
fatal  contact  with  the  poisonous  dust,  and  his  eyes 
with  the  rush  of  the  sparks.  Fork-grinding  is  per- 
formed entirely  on  the  dry  stone,  and  consequently 
it  is  the  most  deadly  occupation  pursued  iu  Shef- 
field. About  ."JOO  men  and  boys  arc  at  present 
devoting  themselves  to  destruction  during  the  period 
of  early  manhood,  for  the  benefit  of  the  users  ol 
steel  forks.     "  The  silver  fork   school"  imaa-ines 


perhaps  that  these  vile  appliances  have  long  been  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  used- 
banished  to  the  same  limbo  as  snuffers,  and  will  the  stone,  and  to  the  greater  amount  of  adult 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  more  steel  forks  than  [hour  employed;  such  articles  as  saws,  sickles,! 
ever  are  thus  fashioned  in  Sheffield,  and  the  poor  tools  are  happily  too  heavy  to  be  manipulated 
grinder,  as  he  receives  into  his  lungs  the  products  the  children  employed,  and  thus  early  diseased 

of  the  fashioning  in  his  own   person,  exemplifies    '  "  '  ' 

he  awful  passage  in  the  burial-service — "  dust  to 
dust" — as  the  disease  thus  induced  cuts  him  off  at 
the  average  age  of  twenty-nine  years!  "I  shall 
be  thirty-six  years  old  nest  mouth,"  remarked  a 
grinder  pathetically,  to  Dr.  Hall,  "  and  you  know, 
measter,  that's  getting  a  very  old  man  in  our  trade." 
Another  operation,  almost  as  deadly  as  fork-grind- 


ing, is  that  of  "  racing  the  stone.' 


Thes 


grina 


stones  are  but  roughly  reduced  to  the  circular  form 
by  the  quarry-men,  and  the  grinder  undertakes 
the  business  of  reducing   and  removing  all   their 

perities,  which  he  does  by  revolving  them  against 

piece  of  steel — a  tremendous  dust  being  given  oft' 

the  process.  In  wet  grinding,  which  is  employed 
the  manufacture  of  saws,  files,  sickles,  table- 
knives,  and  edge-tools,  comparatively  little  dust  is 

ade,  and  in  these  employments  the  grinders  en- 
joy comparatively  longer  life;  their  average  age 
ranging  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  destructive  effects  of  these  particles  of 
metal  and  stone  upon  the  delicate  membrane  of  the 
js,  the  dry-grinder  is  subjected  to  serious  injury 
of  the  eyes  from  the  red-hot  particles  of  steel 
thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  sparks.  The  more  care- 
ful of  the  workmen  protect  themselves  from  the 
danger,  however,  by  wearing  large  spectacles  of 
ordinary  window  glass.  These  spectacles,  when 
they  have  been  in  use  a  little  time,  give  practical 
evidence  of  their  utility,  for  on  examining  them 
they  are  found  to  be  speckled  all  over  with  the  par- 
ticles of  steel,  which,  when  red-hot,  become  embed- 
ded in  the  glass. 

In  the  rough  nomenclature  of  the  trade,  the 
disease  which  thus  early  destroys  the  fashioner  of 
forks  and  needles  is  termed  the  grinder's  rut.  The 
lung,  when  examined  after  death,  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  dipped  in  ink,  and  the  texture,  instead 
of  exhibiting  the  usual  spongy  character  of  th 
organ  when  in  health,  cuts  like  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber!     The  color  and   the  solidification  of  the  „ 

dry-grinder's  lung  is  owing  to  the  chronic  infl am-  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  the  influence 
mation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  pre-!  this  and  other  similar  schools  has  contributed 


the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  articles.  Th 
relief  to  be  gathered  from  this  dismal  picture 
wasted  life,  is  the  fact  that  things  are  not  so  I 
as  of  old.  By  means  of  greater  speed  being  gi' 
to  the  stone,  many  articles,  such  as  pen  and  pock 
knives,  are  now  ground  with  the  wet  stone  ti 
formerly  were  ground  with  the  dry ;  and  happ 
much  of  the  dust  has  been  abolished  in  the  h 
shops,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Rodgers,  by  the 
troduction  of  fans  on  the  principle  of  a  winnc 
ing-machine,  which  blows  the  dust  and  grit  ai 
comes  from  the  grindstone,  clear  away  througl  '^ 
flue  placed  in  connection  with  the  chimney.  TI 
fan  is,  however,  only  partially  used  ;  the  grind, 
themselves,  whom  they  are  intended  to  bene 
complaining  that  the  '  trade  is  had  enough  at 
is  J  a»d  if'  tlie  men  lived  longer,  it  would  he 
ovfrjull  that  tliere  woidd  he  no  such  a  thing 
gelling  a  livi?ig.' 

(To  be  continued.) 

Annual  Report  to  the  Association  of  Friends  ^ 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
The  managers  report :   That  the  two  schools 
der  their  care  during  the  past  year  on  Winsk 
late  Wager  street,  for  coloured  children,  have  bi 
in  regular  operation  as   heretofore,  and  with 
exception    have  been    visited   semi-monthly  by 
committee,  from  whose  reports  it  appears  there 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  bi 
schools.     The  Infant  department  has  become  fil 
to  nearly  its  utmost  capacity,  and  it  is  interest 
to  witness  the  general  good  order  and  animat 
which  prevail,  and  to  notice  the  quickness 
which  some  of  these  descendants  of  a  long-despi; 
and  neglected  people,  receive  the  instruction  i 
parted,  and  acquire  ideas  and  information  wh 
they   would    probably  not   otherwise  obtain, 
which  may  influence  their  future  lives  for  their 
vantage  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  b 
benefit   to    succeeding    generations.      And    it 


sence  from  an  early  age,  of  irritating  particles  of 
steel  and  stone  within  its  finest  air-passages.  But 
why  dry  grind  at  all,  the  reader  will  involuntarily 
exclaim,  if  the  wages  of  the  occupation  are  death? 
The  grinder  replies,  that  there  are  certain  opera- 
tions which  cannot  be  done  on  the  wet  stone; 
giving  the  rounded  back  to  razors,  technically 
called  "  humping,"  and  the  rounded  side  to  scissors, 
are  quoted  as  examples.  The  pressure  during  the 
process  of  shaping  is  so  great,  that  the  roiling 
friction  would  speedily  make  the  stone  wear,  and 
he  workman  would  be  unable  to  hold  the  blade 
upon  it.  Then,  again,  we  may  ask,  where  is  the 
necessity  for  this  rounded  form — would  the  shaver 
on  a  cold  morning  care  a  jot  whether  his  razor  had 
a  round  or  a  square  back  ?  Would  the  ladj-,  as 
she  manipulated  her  laccwork  with  her  scissors, 
hesitate  to  accept  a  three-sided  scissor  leg  in  place 
of  a  half-round  one,  if  she  knew  that  the  differ- 
ence involved  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  1  Yet 
such  trifling  differences  as  these  between  round 
and  flat,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  health  or  misery 
of  an  entire  class  of  workers  !  We  give  a  list  of 
the  average  duration  of  life  of  artisans  in  steel  ii 
Sheffield  : — Dry-grinders  of  forks,  29  years 
razors,  31  years;  scissors,  32  years;  edge-tool 
and  wool  shears,  32  years;  spring  knives,  34  years; 
table-knives,  35  years;  files,  35  years;  saws,  38 
years  ;  sickles,  39  years — the  ascending  longevity 


all  degree  to  elevate  and  enlighten  the 
loured  population  of  this  city,  and  we  hope  tl 
will  not  be  suffered  to  go  down  through  lack 
interest  or  moneyed  support  while  any  ncces; 
for  their  continuance  exists. 

Eighty  scholars  have  been  admitted  into 
girls'  school  since  last  report,  of  whom  thirty 
readmissions ;  the  class  list  at  present   numb 
seventy-nine,  and  the  average  attendance  forty 

In  the  Infant  department  there  have  bt 
mitted  since  last  report  eighty-three,  of  wh. 
twenty  are  re-admissions ;  class  list  is  one  hund 
and  sixteen,  average  attendance  eighty-four. 

During  last  winter,  a  few  shoes  weredistribu 
to  some  of  the  children,  who  had  been  preveu 
attending  the  school  for  want  of  them,  at  a  cos 
.seventeen  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

The  books  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  gi 
school  still  continue  to  be  in  demand  by  the  ch 
rcn,  who,  it  is  hoped,  iu  this  way  acquire  a  I'ondt 
for  reading  which  may  be  permanent,  and  ai 
acquainted  with  moral  lessons  which  they  mi 
not  receive  by  any  other  means.  About  one  tb 
sand  loans  have  been  made  by  the  librarian  dm 
the  year.     A  few  new  books  have  been  purcha 

In  a  recent  report  frem  the  committee  ha 
charge  of  the  library,  they  recommend  that  il 
suggested  to  the  Association  that  contribution! 
reading  books  would   be  acceptable;  "there 
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y  families  whore  books  have  been  provided  for 

"ren,  who  having  grown  up  have  no  further  use 

hei)i  ;  if  these  were  transferred  to  the  school 

ry,  they  would  be  serving  a  good  purpose." 

is  proper  to  state  that  all  books  pass  under 

inination  of  the  library  committee,  and  are  ap- 

by  the  board,  before  they  are  placed  in  the 

of  the  scholars. 

he  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  bequeathed  to 

Institution,   by   our  frieud,  Jane   Ghirk,  has 

received  by  our  Treasurer  from  her  execu- 

and  invested  in  Philadelphia  City  Loan. 

pplication  has  been  made  to  the  executors  of 

'State  of  Josiah  Dawson  for  a  portion  of  the 

s  left  by  him  for  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 

oni  the  reports  of  the  collecting  committee  for 
ral  years  past,  it  appears  there  has  been  a 
\y  decrease  from  year  to  year  in  the  amount 
id ;  there  being  a  falling  off  of  more  than  ten 
;ent.  between  the  years  1857  and  1859.  Th 
ing  partly  to  the  decease  of  some  of  our  most 
al  contributors.  The  attention  of  all  interested 
ds  who  may  see  this  report,  is  invited  to  these 

that  they  may  not  overlook  or  under-estimate 
ralue  of  this  Institution,  which,  though  not 
,ght  so  prominently  before  the  public  as  many 
rs,  is  nevertheless,  we  believe,  accomplishing 
h  good. 

conclusion,  the  managers  would  call  the  at 
on  of  the  Association  to  the  advantage  of  a 
3  full  attendance  of  our  stated  Quarterly  Meet 
,  If  every  member  would  feel  sufficient  inte 
to  be  present  at  tliese  meetings,  an  increased 
ur  and  animation  would,  we  believe,  attend 
operations. 

gned  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Board 
[anagers,  J.  WlSTAK  EvANS,  Clerk. 

ladelpUio,  Twelfth  mo.  29tli,  1859. 
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For  "The  Frici 

ny  one  taking  the  pains  to  examine  the  history 
eligious  Society,  will  fiud  that  fluctuations 
s  joys  and  sorrows  are  marked  from  gen 
to  generation.  There  have  been  faithtul  men 
women  in  every  age  of  it,  devoted  to  the  Re 
ner's  cause.  Those  who  maintained  their  love 
allegiance  to  Ilim,  were  preserved  under  th 
,ow  of  his  wing.     They  were  the  salt  durin 

day,  and  contributed  to  preserve  others,  an 
phold  the  blessed  principles  and  christian  life 
ed  with  them,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
3bellious  and  gainsaying  members.  The  Lord 
always  had  regard  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
eousness,  and  to  those  who  have  loved  and 
ed  him,  and  according  to  their  day.  He  has 
snsed  wisdom  and-  strength  to  perform  their 
In   times   of  peculiar  difficulty,  spiritual 

adapted  to  their  needs  have  been  given,  and 
eised  under  his  guidance,  and  He  has  led  and 
lis  flock,  so   that  while   fathers  and  mothers 

living  and  vigorous,  children  were  brought 
a  the  same  school,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
Jted,  the  school  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  and 
:r  the  example  and  precepts  of  age  and  chris- 
espericuee. 

'hen  wo  consider  that  we  elect  no  presidents 
avernors  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  differ- 


ent parts  of  our  organization,  that  in  the  duties  of 
worship,  administering  the  discipline,  of  clerks, 
elders  and  overseers,  Aie.,  no  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion is  given,  but  all  are  performed  on  the  ground 
of  religious  obligation,  and  that  much  time  is 
pent  by  many  in  those  services,  it  is  cause  of  gra- 
titude that  the  compact  has  been  so  generally  well 
preserved,  which  shows  that  an  invisible  power 
ust  influence  the  members,  to  act  faithfully  their 
part  of  the  labour  in  the  right  time.  From  the 
beginning,  the  faith  of  the  Society  has  been  placed 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  adorable  Head  of 
the  church.  By  his  Holy  Spirit  he  prepares  the 
members  for  the  service  which  he  assigns  to  them 
in  his  body,  and  teaches  them  to  look  to  him  in- 
dividually, for  direction  and  ability  to  do  his  will. 
All  who  are  governed  by  him,  will  be  kept  from 
interfering  with  one  another,  and  a  harmonious 
action  in  t'ulfilling  their  functions,  where  the  body 
is  in  a  healthy  condition,  will  be  experienced.  But 
in  changing  their  "  glory  for  that  which  doth  not 
profit,"  two  evils  are  committed  ;  finst,  "  forsaking 
the  Fountain  of  living  waters,"  and  secondly, 
"  hewing  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  c 
hold  no  water  ;"  and  then  the  uniting  influence 
divine  love  is  dissolved,  and  divisions  and  rents 
sometimes  follow.  All  this  evil  results  through 
departing  from  our  original  faith  in  Christ,  as  our 
Leader  and  Governor,  and  nothing  will  cure  it, 
but  returning  to  the  same  foundation,  and  Foun- 
tain of  life. 

A  record  made  great  part  of  a  century  since, 
exemplifies  some  of  the  above  observations,  which 
will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,' 
as  follows  : — "  Notwithstanding  it  is  too  obvious  to 
be  denied,  that  there  are  amongst  us,  many 
rowful  instances  of  a  grievous  departure  from  the 
godly  zeal,  purity,  probity,  simplicity,  and  self 
denial,  so  conspicuous  in  our  worthy  predecessors  ; 
yet,  observing  the  continued  care  and  concern  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  guard  and  testify  again.>^t 
every  appearance  of  evil,  and  every  mark  of  de 
clension,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  as  a  religious  body, 
we  are  the  same  people  our  forefathers  were,  in 
faith,  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in  ministry,  and  in 
discipline.  And  although  it  be  our  lot  to  live  in 
an  age  of  great  dissipation,  luxury  and  profane- 
ness,  when  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity are  so  rarely  seen,  that  every  thing  saered 
and  serious  seems  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent  of  vice  and  irreligion;  yet  we  arc 
bowed  in  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  good 
in  that  we  have  abundant  cause  to  believe  there 
are  still  many,  of  various  ranks  and  ages,  mere 
fully  preserved  both  among  ourselves,  and  in  othi 
christian  communities,  who,  through  faithfulness  to 
the  measure  uf  grace  which  is  given  to  every 
to  profit  with,  have  been  strengthened  to  retain 
their  integrity,  and  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
their  faith  without  wavering.  Many  of  then 
doubtless,  are  at  times  secretly  mourning  over  tl 
great  desolations,  which  infidelity  and  immorality 
have  made  in  the  christian  world.  Nevertheless, 
they  arc  comforted  at  seasons  in  Che  hope  of'  better 
ti?nes,  and  are  helped  to  look  forward  with  an  eye  of 
faith,  and  with  unshaken  confidence,  to  the  gra 
dual  increase  of  that  day,  when  darkness  .shall  n( 
longer  covor  the  earth,  nor  gross  darkness  the 
hearts  of  the  people  ;  when  the  spiritual  kingdon 
of  Christ  shall  be  exalted  over  all,  and  that  glo 
rious  ancient  prophecy  fulfilled,  when  He  shall 
have  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  ut 
termost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession,  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nci 
ther  shall  they  learn  war  any  more  ;  and  when 
the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


They  acknowledge  the  defections  among  the 
members  and  others  in  their  day,  and  we  have 
great  cause  to  do  the  same  ;  they  took  comfort  in 
the  hope  of  better  times  approaching,  and  we  have 
equal  ground  to  put  our  hope  and  trust  in  his 
mercy,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  favour  Zion,  we  shall  partake  of 
his  goodness  and  truth,  if  we  hold  fast  the  begin- 
ninj;  of  our  confidence  firm  to  the  end. 


THE     FRIEND. 


TlinU)  MONTH   10, 


We  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  many  of  the 
facts  contained  in  an  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon  the  effects  produced 
upon  health  and  life,  by  many  of  the  trades  and 
other  employments  of  large  classes  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. We  have  commenced  some  extracts  from  it 
in  our  present  number,  in  order  to  apprise  our 
readers  of  the  enormous  sacrifice,  not  only  of  com- 
fort, but  of  physical  soundness  and  existence,  at 
which  many  of  the  articles  that  so  constantly  min- 
ister to  our  personal  convenience  and  domestic  ac- 
commodation, as  to  be  deemed  almost  necessary  to 
life,  are  obtained.  So  far  as  history  informs  us, 
there  always  has  been  great  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  the  means  of  living,  among 
the  members  of  the  same  community,  and  marked 
distinctions  in  the  classes  of  which  civil  society  is 
composed,  but  which,  however  they  may  appear  to 
difl'er,  are  mutually  dependent.  That  is  the  best 
form  of  government,  and  the  best  state  of  society, 
which  brings  these  ela5ses  nearest  to  equality  ;  not 
by  pulling  the  higher  down,  but  by  raising  the 
lower,  and  securing  to  them  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  by  honest 
indu.>try,  without  incurring  a  certain  risk  of  health 
or  depravation  of  morals.  This  will  be  perfected 
only  by  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel— the  message  of  glad  tidings  to  all  men — 
which,  as  they  come  to  rule  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men,  generally  or  universally,  will 
mould  society  into  the  form  most  consistent  with 
the  feeling  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  the  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  by  all  of  the  one  great  and 
merciful  Master. 

It  is  a  depres.^ing  consideration,  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  among  a  people  who  have  really  done 
so  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
depraved,  and  who  are  so  quick  to  discern  and  cen- 
sorious of  the  defects  manifested  in  other  nations, 
especially  of  everything  connected  with  slavery  in 
our  Southern  States,  the  investigations  upon  which 
the  article  in  the  Review  is  based,  should  reveal  acon- 
dition  of  misery  and  ratio  of  waste  of  human  life,  such 
as  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  rice-swamps  or  cotton- 
fields  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  that  the  classes 
of  operatives  particularly  noticed,  are  not  legally 
slaves,  and  no  one  has  tlie  right  to  buy  or  sell  them, 
or  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  them,  but  as 
regards  free  agency  in  the  choice  of  work,  though 
aware  of  its  fatal  effect,  and  of  the  masters  they 
serve,  they  appear  to  have  little  if  any  more  than 
the  coloured  bondsman  in  the  South.  What  can 
present  a  more  deplorable  picture  of  hopeless  ser- 
vitude, than  the  fact  stated,  that  one  class  of  work- 
men resisted  the  efforts  made,  so  to  modify  their 
method  of  working,  as  to  prevent  its  killing  them, 
upon  the  plea,  "  that  the  trade  had  enough  as  it  is. 
and  if  the  men  lived  longer,  it  would  be  so  over 
full  that  there  would  be  no  such  a  thing  as  getting 
a  living." 

Our  system  of  slavery  is  such  an  open  violation 
of  the  rights  of  man,  and  so  clearly  in  defiance  of 
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the  laws  of  equity,  that  we  can  see  at  a  glance  it 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  Christianity ; 
but  the  other,  though  inflicted  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  nearly  as  productive  of  wretch- 
edness and  want,  and  is  the  result  of  a  factitious  state 
of  society,  altogether  indefensible  by  any  sound 
reasoning;  and,  with  African  slavery,  must  give 
way,  as  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  carried  into 
effect  among  the  people  where  it  exists. 

The  apprehension  of  doing  wrong,  or  the  desire 
to  abate  the  evil,  has  induced  many  to  forego  the 
use  of  what  is  generally  reoOi;nized  as  the  product 
of  slave  labour,  and  we  respect  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  all  sueh ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  if 
the  principle  of  abstaining  from  the  product  of 
labour,  extorted  by  circumstances  over  which  the 
labourer  can  exercise  no  control,  which  keeps  him 
in  actual  though  not  legalized  slavery,  poisons  the 
springs  of  his  life,  and  cuts  off,  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  his  days,  was  to  be  consistently  carried 
out,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Europe  would  be  thrown  into  idleness,  useless- 
ness  and  hopeless  want,  and  leave  the  world  in  a 
far  more  deplorable  condition  than  even  these  pre- 
sent great  evils  produce  in  it. 

Society,  in  its  progress  towards  the  exalted  con- 
dition which  Christianity  must  finally  effect  for  it, 
moves  in  accordance  with  what  we  see  exemplified 
so  often,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  law, 
viz.,  that  whatever  is  formed  for  long  duration,  ar- 
rives slowly  at  maturity ;  and  we  must  be  content 
patiently  to  bear  up  under  the  evils  that  surround 
us,  humbly  seeking  for  light  and  strength  to  keep 
ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  to  do  our 
part  towards  helping  our  fellow-men  out  of  the 
depression  and  want  in  which  so  many  are  yet 
sunk  ;  not  merely  by  joining  in  philanthropic  pro- 
jects, but  by  curbing  our  natural  selfishness,  so  as 
not  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  more  of  this  world's 
goods  than  is  consistent  with  christian  accountabil- 
ity, and  by  labouring  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  royal  law  of  christian  kindness — thou  sbalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself— into  all  classes  of 
society ;  that  thus  finally,  every  valley  shall  be 
filled ;  and  every  mountain  and  hill  be  brought  low, 
and  the  crooked  street  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  ways 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EuROPR. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  18lh. 

Tlie  Italian  question  had  been  debated  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  a  strong  sentiment  expressed  against  the 
proposition  of  France  to  annex  Savoy.  Lord  Granville 
announced  that  France  would  take  no  action  in  relation 
to  the  annexation,  without  consulting  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  most  interested. 

The  popular  attention  in  England  is  concentrated  on 
the  ministerial  budget  recentFy  submitted  to  Parliament. 
Meetings  in  relation  to  It  were  being  held  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  of  which  are  in  favour,  and  others  opposed 
to  it.  The  estimates  for  the  army  show  an  increase  of 
nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

Tlie  land  forces  of  the  British  army  are  fixed  in  the 
estimates  at  143,000,  being  au  Increase  of  nearly  6000. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  East  Indian  army,  which  num- 
bers 92,000. 

It  is  stated  that  Lord  Elgin  will  undertake  a  second 
mission  as  plenipotentiary  to  China,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able,  by  the  influence  obtained  in  his  former  visit,  to 
secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  and 
obtain  an  entire  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Chinese  affairs,  Lord  John 
Russell  said  the  utmost  forbearance  would  be  observed 
in  treating  with  this  nation. 

The  iron  masters  of  Glasgow  have  agreed  to  keep  all 
their  furnaces  out  of  blast  for  two  weeks  longer. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady, at  unchanged 
rates  except  for  low  grades,  which  were  a  shade  lower. 
Flour,  23s.  a  28«.  6rf.  per  bbl.;  red  wheat,  'Js.  Gil.  a  10s. 
ed.  per  100  lbs.;  white  wheat,  10s.  6d.  a  12.i.;  yellow 
corn,  33«.  6d.  per  480  lbs.     The  London  money  market 


is  slightly  easier.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England 
was  increasing.     Consols,  94|. 

The  Paris  Monilcur  publishes  a  circular  from  Thou- 
venel  to  the  French  diplomatic  agents,  in  response  to 
the  last  letter  of  the  Pope.  In  it  he  examines  the  causes 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Legations,  and 
states  to  whom  belongs  the  responsibility  for  the  evil. 
It  apparently  convicts  the  Pope  of  improperly  using  his 
spiritual  office  for  political  purposes.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  government  has  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  commercial  treaty, 
similar  to  that  with  Great  Britain. 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  continued. 
The  latter  had  sent  delegotes  to  the  Spanish  commander 
in  chief  to  ask  on  what  conditions  peace  would  be  esta- 
blished. He  replied  that  the  Queen  alone  has  the  right 
to  fix  the  conditions  of  peace.  He  had,  however,  sent 
a  messenger  to  Madrid  on  the  subject.  The  Spaniards 
wish  to  take  Tangier  before  entering  into  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  Spanish  government  was  about  to  issue 
notes  for  two  hundred  million  reals. 

A  new  Roman  loan  has  been  negotiated  with  Belgian 
capitalists,  the  3  per  cent,  at  56,  and  the  5  per  cent,  at 
93.  Nine  hundred  Bavarians,  enlisted  for  the  Papal 
army,  have  arrived  at  Ancona  ;  others  are  expected. 

Seventy-one  political  prisoners  from  Venice  had  been 
sent  to  fortresses  in  Sclavonia,  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
A  large  quantity  of  arms  had  been  seized  by  Austria, 
while  on  the  way  to  Servia.  As  preparations  for  a 
rising  in  European  Turkey  are  being  made,  the  Servians 
are  greatly  incensed  because  the  Austrian  government 
has  prohiijited  the  passage  of  arms  through  its  territory. 

Discontent  is  said  to  be  increasing  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire. 

Russia  has  rejected  the  English  proposals  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Italy. 

United  States. — Congress.  —  The  treaty  negotiated 
some  time  since  by  the  U.  S.  Minister  to  Mexico,  with 
the  Juarez  government  at  Vera  Cruz,  has  been  un- 
der consideration  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  It  has  met  with 
strong  opposition  in  that  body,  and  the  impression  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  it  will  finally  be  rejected.  On  the  29th 
ult.,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  was  taken  up, 
on  which  occasion  Senator  Seward  delivered  a  speech, 
which  commanded  ranch  attention.  It  was  temperate 
and  conciliatory  in  its  tone,  and  intended  to  show  that 
while  there  was  an  inevitable  moral  antagonism  between 
the  institutions  of  the  free  and  the  slaveholding  States, 
the  rupture  of  the  bond  of  union  between  them,  was  an 
idea  which  should  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 

The  Stare  Trade. — The  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Times  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando  states,  that  the  trade  on 
the  African  coast  has  of  late  greatly  increased,  and  is 
now  actively  prosecuted.  He  states  that  there  are  nu- 
merous slavers  along  the  coast,  generally  New  York 
vessels  cleared  from  the  Custom-house,  bringing  all  the 
appliances  of  the  trade  with  them,  and  manoeuvring 
about  the  coast  under  various  pretences  and  disguises 
of  legal  tradic;  particularly  under  that  most  specious 
blind— obtaining  palm  oil — until  the  favourable  moment 
having  arrived,  the  cargo  is  shipped,  and  a  few  hours 
finds  them  out  of  danger,  ou  their  way  to  the  West  In- 
dies. 

New  TorS.— Mortality  last  week,  431.  The  money 
market  is  well  supplied,  and  rates  low.  Money  loaned 
on  call  will  not  bring  more  than  5  per  cent.,  prime  six 
months'  paper  freely  discounted  at  6J  a  7  per  cent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  206.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  Second  month  was  37^  deg.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  month  was  75°,  and  the  low- 
est 5°.  The  Girard  College  for  Orphans  now  contains 
348  pupils.  The  expenses  of  conducting  the  college  for 
the  year  1859,  amounted  to  §85,762.  The  prices  for 
beef  cattle  on  the  5th  iust.,  ranged  from  7  to  10  for  or- 
dinary and  good  qualities,  a  few  extra  fine  brought  lOJ. 
Sheep  sold  at  5J  to  6i  gross,  equal  to  11  a  12  cents, 
dressed.     Corn  fed  hogs,  8  a  8.75. 

Free  Coloured  Persons. — The  bill  for  the  expulsion  of 
free  coloured  persons  from  Mississippi,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
The  defeat  of  similar  bills  now  pending  before  the  Le- 
gislatures of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  is  considered  cer- 
tain. 

Miscellaneous. — Fngilive  Slaves  in  Canada. — An  agency 
has  been  opened  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  enable  fugitive 
slaves  in  Canada  to  return  if  they  wish  to  their  owners 
in  the  Southern  States.  Many  of  the  fugitive  slaves  are 
said  to  be  in  a  starving  condition,  and  it  is  supposed 
they  would  willingly  return  into  bondage  if  they  had 
themeans.  Very  few,  we  imagine,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege. 

Canadian  Public  S'cAoo^s.— According  to  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Education   in  Canada,  the  total 


number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixt 
was  360,578,  and  the  number  attending  school  was  I 
683.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  during 
year,  was  135,  and  in  the  number  of  children  atten( 
21,046.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  school  system 
$1,244,483. 

The  Loss  of  the  Hungarian.— The  destruction  of  lif 
this  melancholy  event  is  believed  to  be  greater  th.an' 
at  first  supposed.  There  were  probably  about  250 
sons  on  board  every,  one  of  whom  perished. 

The  Coolie  Trade.—Recent  accounts  from  China  s 
the  authorities  there  were  taking  vigorous  measure 
break  up  this  cruel  and  iniquitous  tratfic.  Besidf 
berating  a  number  of  poor  creatures,  who  had  been 
lected  for  shipment  at  Whampoa  and  other  places,  fit 
brokers  who  had  been  concerned  in  stealing 
and  selling  them  into  bondage,  were  beheaded,  and  I 
heads  exposed  on  poles  as  a  warning  to  others, 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 
THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Contributors  tc 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  U 
their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  thi 
Third  month,  1860,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M.,  at  Arch  s 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clei 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  comniem 
the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  otliei 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make 
application  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No. 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  MeetiDg-hou?e,  Frankford 
16th  of  Second  month,  William  Carpenter,  of 
nington,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  to  Phebe  C,  daught 
Robert  Warren,  of  Burlington,  N.  J. 

,   on    Fourth-day,   the   29th   ult,   at   Frii 

Meeting-house,  Muncy,  Lycoming  county.  Pa.,  Is 
Kirk,  of  Chester  county, 'to  Scsansa  P.,  daught 
William  Starr,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Eleventh  mouth  last,  Abiah 
mer;  a  beloved  member  of  Stanford  Jlonthly  Mei 
of  Friends,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  forty-f( 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  surrou 
by  many  earthly  enjoyments,  this  dear  Friend  was 
denly  prostrated  by  severe  disease,  and  passed  thr 
much  suffering.  Yet  through  the  power  of  Divine  g 
he  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  that  blessed  hope 
fore  hira  in  the  gospel,  and  became  calm  and  n 
in  the  prospect  of  an  admission  being  granted  h 
the  realms  of  everlasting  peace  and  joy.  He  becai 
member  of  our  religions  Society  by  convinceme 
residing  with  our  late  beloved  Friend,  Sarah  C.  Hu 
Stanford,  and  although  he  had  previously  been  a 
ous  member  of  another  denomination,  yet  he  be 
much  attached  to  our  religious  Society  and  its  di 
guishing  principles  and  testimonies,  which  contifm 
unabated  through  life.  He  was  much  respet 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  his  worth.  On  o 
sion,  while  speaking  to  a  friend  in  reference  to  t 
ject,  he  said,  that  it  was  not  through  .any  insti 
means,  this  change  was  wrought ;  ascribing 
praise  to  Him  who  had  thus  mercifully  shown  hit 
way  in  which  he  ought  to  walk.  The  consoling 
is  entertained  by  his  bereaved  family  and  friends 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Sa\ 
in  whom  alone  his  hope  of  salvation  rested,  ho  is 
united  with  that  redeemed  company,  who  surroi 
the  throne  of  God,  ascribing  "  Blessing,  and  honoui 
glory,  and  power  unto  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  tb 
and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever." 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  of  Second  ciontt 

Ann  Trotter,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Trotter,  i 
seventy-third  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  N 
ern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Samnel  Bownas. 

(Contiuued  from  piigL^liO.) 

religious  care  of  S.  Bownas  with  regard  to 
ring  into  busioess,  denotes  tbe  depth  of  his 
cern  to  walk  worthy  of  his  christian  profession, 
waited  to  feel  his  way  clear,  and  to  know  that 
it  he  undertook  had  at  least  the  seal  of  Divine 
mission.  How  little  is  this  thought  of  by  many 
he  present  day,  who  rush  headlong  into  busi- 
5  arrangements  or  speculations,  relying  on  their 
sagacity  and  judgment,  and  often  involve 
nselves  in  difficulties  and  perplexity  from  which 
is  not  long  enough  to  extricate  them.  Many 
cule  the  idea  of  seeking  Divine  direction  in  the 
of  trade,  and  view  it  as  preposterous,  consi- 
ng  man's  reason  as  quite  sufficient  to  guide 
But  if  we  believe  that  the  care  of  our  hea- 
ly  Father  over  his  children  is  so  minute  and 
ial  that  even  the  hairs  of  their  heads  are  all 
ibered,  as  the  Saviour  declared,  can  we  sup- 
i  it  presumption  to  look  for  and  earnestly  seek 
guidance  and  blcs,><ing  in  our  eiforts  to  procure 
16  things  which  He  knoweth  we  have  need  of. 
not  the  Saviour  condescend  to  aid  Simon  Peter 
his  partners  in  their  vocation  as  fishermen,  and 
ly  we  need  not  doubt  but  he  will  help  all  those 
sincerely  seek  his  counsel,  and  honortly  strive 
dIIow  it.  His  blessing  alone  maketh  truly  rich; 
He  addeth  no  sorrow  unto  it;  but  the  prospe- 
of  mere  worldly  men,  however  glittering  it 
r  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  will  always, 
or  later,  be  found  to  be  mingled  with  bitter 

)eeply  impres.scd  with  the  solemn  nature  of  his 
1  calling,  sensible  of  the  greatness  and  import- 
3  of  the  work  assigned  him,  even  the  salvation 
is  soul,  and  aware  of  the  vast  and  eternal  con- 
lenccs  which  hang  upon  its  completion,  the  true 
stian  avoids  entangling  himself  with  a  multi- 
3  of  worldly  cares.  A  great  business  is  to  him 
eat  and  a  needless  burden.  Contented  with  a 
lerate  provision  for  his  wants,  he  seeks  to  limit 
regulate  his  temporal  afl'airs  by  the  will  of  his 
d  and  Master,  and  to  have  his  mind  so  free 
Q  unnecessary  perplexity  and  care,  that  nothing 
7  hinder  him  from  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
I  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  relying  on  the 


unfailing  promise  of  his  Lord,  "  All  things  neces- 
sary shall  be  added  unto  you." 

These  traits  were  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  the  early  Friends,  and  it  is  a  striking  proof 
of  Divine  kindness  and  care  that  they  were  so  pro- 
vided for  amid  the  heavy  pecuniary  losses  to  which 
persecution  subjected  them.  Would  that  there  was 
more  of  the  same  humble,  watchful  and  trusting 
spirit  among  their  successors. 

Amid  the  domestic  happiness  which  S.  Bownas 
was  enjoying,  he  was  subjected  to  a  fresh  trial. 
He  says,  "  In  a  little  time  a  storm  arose :  the  parson 
of  the  parish  having  had  nothing  from  our  family 
for  thirteen  years  and  upwards,  for  his  small  tithes, 
and  other  church  dues,  as  he  styled  them,  got  a 
summons  for  me  to  meet  him  before  the  justice; 
but  before  the  time  came  I  wrote  him  a  few  lines 
to  know  his  demand,  and  he  wrote  me  a  long  let- 
ter in  answer,  to  which  I  replied.  The  time  came, 
and  some  other  Friends  were  convened  by  other 
priests  from  other  parishes  at  the  same  time. 
When  I  was  called,  there  were  two  justices,  Ed- 
ward Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Montague,  and Har- 

ben,  Esq.,  of  Newton.  Phillips  was  very  rough 
and  boisterous  in  words,  and  Harben  altogether 
as  mild,  using  many  arguments  to  persuade  me  to 
pay  the  demand  myself,  or  suffer  some  other  per- 
son to  pay  it,  being  very  earnest  that  1  should  suf- 
fer him  to  pay  it  for  me,  and  he  would  not  desire 
to  have  it  all  together ;  supposing  I  might  not  so 
well  spare  what  the  parson  demanded  at  once.  I 
told  him  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his 
kind  offer,  believing  his  intention  was  to  serve  me, 
but  I  could  by  no  means  accept  it,  without  injury 
to  my  own  mind,  it  being  a  matter  that  concerned  my 
conscience,  which  I  desired  to  keep  void  of  ofience 
towards  God.  He  took  me  into  another  room,  and 
was  very  earnest  to  have  it  made  up  ;  urging,  '  it 
was  so  much  in  arrears,  that  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  end  it,  and  it  must  be  put  into  the  ex- 
chequer, and  that  would  be  very  chargeable,  which,' 
says  he,  'must  full  upon  you  at  last.' 

"  I  told  him  that  1  could  do  nothing  to  make  it 
up;  and  having  conferred  some  time,  we  went  in 
again,  and  he  spoke  to  the  effect  following,  '  That 
he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  serve  us,  as  we 
were  both  his  neighbours  and  friends,'  meaning  the 
parson  and  me,  and  told  the  parson  '  it  would  be 
uneasy  to  us  both  ;  and  he  would  have  us  end  it 
between  ourselves.'  I  said,  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
just  debt  that  I  was  satisfied  was  my  neighbour's 
due,  I  should  soon  end  it,  and  be  as  willing  to  pay 
as  he  was  to  receive  it;  but  as  it  was  not  of  that 
nature,  I  could  by  no  means  do  it.  So  I  was  dis 
missed,  and  in  a  little  time  served  with  an  ex 
chequer  process;  and,  in  the  next  term,  I  was 
taken  up  in  my  way  for  Bristol,  where  I  was 
going  about  my  business,  and  put  into  jail.  But 
when  the  parson  had  got  me  there,  he  was  very 
uneasy  indeed,  so  that  he  could  not  take  his  rest, 
and  told  his  attorney,  '  If  he  lost  all  his  claim,  he 
could  by  no  means  keep  me  there,  for  he  had  n( 
rest  or  quietness  of  mind  night  or  day.'  Accord 
ingly  the  attorney  came  to  the  keeper  in  less  than 
ten  days'  time,  desiring  him  to  let  me  go  home  to 
look  after  my  business ;  which  I  did,  and  in  a  few 


days  went  my  journey  to  Bristol ;  and  when  I  had 
done  my  business  there,  took  a  little  turn  into 
Wiltshire,  and  spent  about  two  weeks  in  visiting 
meetings,  and  so  returned  home. 

I  iulbrjiied  my  friends  at  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  London,  how  it  stood  ;  who  advised  me, 
that  the  parson  could  not  proceed  further,  as  be 
had  taken  me  up  and  put  me  into  jail :  so  I  heard 
more  of  it  all  that  winter.  In  the  spring  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  our  i'araily  came  to  my  wife  when 
I  was  from  home,  and  desired  her  to  lend  him  ten 
pounds,  for  he  was  going  to  a  fair,  being  a  con,si- 
derable  grazier.  She  had  no  thoughts  about  the 
arson's  demands,  that  being  a  much  larger  sum, 
nd  he  being  a  dissenter,  and  having  done  me  the 
like  favour,  she  lent  it  to  him,  and  he  gave  her  his 
note  accordingly.  My  wife,  when  I  came  home, 
told  me  what  she  had  done,  and  I  said  it  was  very 
well,  mistru.sting  nothing;  but  as  he  came  in  my 
absence  to  borrow  it,  so  in  like  manner  he  came  in 
pretence  to  pay  it,  addressing  himself  to  my  wife 
to  this  effect :  '  Dear  cousin,  if  you  can  help  me 
to  that  note,  I  had  best  pay  it;  you  know  I  bor- 
rowed it  of  you,  and  shall  pay  it  to  you.'  So  she 
very  innocently  brought  his  note,  and  he  tore  it 
mediately;  and  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
took  out  and  threw  down  to  her,  the  parson's  re- 
ceipt for  the  ten  pounds,  in  full  of  all  demands  for 
tithes  to  that  time.  My  poor  wife  was  under  a 
very  great  surprise,  urging  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  uneasiness  to  me.  '  Your  husband,'  said  he, 
is,  we  allow,  a  man  of  sense,  but  in  this  he  is  a  stub- 
born fool ;  and  I  would  have  paid  it  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  rather  than  he  should  have  ruined  you  and 
himself,  which  this  exchequer  suit  would  soon  have 
done,  if  it  had  gone  on  ;  for  his  original  demand  is 
fourteen  pounds  and  upwards,  and  he  hath  been  at 
forty  or  fifty  shillings  charge  already,  and  you  must 
have  paid  that  and  ten  times  more  if  it  had  gone 
on,  which  now  I  have  cleared  for  ten  pounds ;  I 
think  you  are  exceedingly  well  off.'  '  Ay,  but,' 
said  she,  '  we  look  at  inward  peace  more  than  all 
that,  and  I  shall  be  blamed  for  being  privy  to  the 
contrivance,  and  beget  a  jealousy  in  my  husband 
about  other  afl'airs.'  '  Oh  !  my  dear  cousin,  trou- 
ble not  yourself  about  that,'  said  he,  'for  I  can 
clear  you,  that  you  are  as  innocent  of  it  as  a  new 
born  babe  :  and  I  know  I  could  not  have  brought 
it  about  with  your  husband,  for  he  would  have 
started  so  many  questions,  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly have  brought  it  about  any  other  way,  than  by 
ploughing  with  his  heifer.' 

"  When  my  wife  told  mo  of  it,  which  was  not 
presently,  it  troubled  me,  to  have  my  testimony 
thus  evaded,  which  was,  in  the  man  who  did  it, 
designed  for  our  good  no  doubt,  and  the  note  that 
he  gave  for  the  money  being  destroyed,  I  had  no- 
thing to  show  under  his  hand  for  the  money,  and 
what  to  do  in  it  I  was  at  a  loss.  I  thought  it  best 
to  convene  the  elders,  and  let  them  know  how  it 
stood,  and  to  be  advised  how  I  might  clear  my  tes- 
timony, and  my'dear  wife  and  self,  from  having 
any  hand  in  this  deceitful  triek ;  which  I  accord- 
ingly did,  and  they  were  satisfied  we  were  clear  of 
the  contrivance,  but  did  not  know  what  to  do  to 
satisfy  others  about  it.     One  Friend  was  for  suing 
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him  who  had  thus  tricked  me  for  the  ten  pounds. 
But  others  thought  such  an  act  would  do  more 
hurt  than  good,  and  thought  it  by  no  means  ad- 
visable to  act  any  further,  than  to  go  to  my  kins- 
man, and  let  him  know,  that  what  he  had  done  in 
the  case,  though  by  him  intended  for  a  kindness, 
yet  it  had  the  contrary  cflFect  on  our  minds,  so  that 
although  he  intended  to  serve  us,  it  proved  a  dis- 
service, and  to  request  that  he  would  never  serve 
us  so  again.  In  due  time  my  wife  and  I  took  an  op- 
portunity, and  discoursed  the  matter  over  with  him  ; 
and  he  to  excuse  it,  said,  he  little  thought  we  would 
take  it  so  much  amiss  as  we  had,  having,  as  he  con- 
sidered, no  reason  for  it,  and  wondered  our  friends 
should  be  so  stubborn  as  to  contend  against  law, 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  think  we  should  be  served 
as  Mr.  Bantom  and  Mr.  Tilley  were;  and  indeed, 
if  it  were  again  to  do,  I  should  do  the  same,  said 
he. — Robert  Bantom  and  William  Tilley  were  two 
very  great  sufferers  by  exchequer  process,  both 
very  honest,  sincere  Friends.  Thus  was  this  affair 
ended.'' 

(To  bo  continued.) 


From  "  All  The  Tear  Round." 

Snbterrancan    Switzerland. 

(Concluded  from  paj^e  21u.) 

He  who  visits  Pompeii,  is  not  so  much  affected 
by  the  architecture  he  finds  there,  as  by  the  signs 
of  human  life  that  realize  the  sudden  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  woman's  crouching  form,  im- 
pressed upon  the  lava  that  had  filled  a  cellar,  in- 
terests the  heart  more  than  hundreds  of  tesselated 
pavements.  The  remains  fetched  up  from  the  sub- 
aqueous Pompeiis  of  Switzerland  also  produce  this 
touching  and  human  effect.  They  are  more  than 
books  or  oldest  parchments  wherein  to  read  how 
race  after  race  of  men  do  verily  pass  away,  ac- 
cording to  old  Homer's  deathless  simile,  like  leaves 
on  trees.  Science,  too,  on  such  evidences  of  abrupt 
conclusions  to  things,  is  wonderfully  impelled  to 
speculate  on  the  wherefore  of  these  stern  clo.sings- 
up  of  human  periods.  It  is  as  if  some  power  had 
grown  tired  of  a  particular  creation.  Strong  re- 
lation here  to  the  geology  of  nature,  in  which  the 
mintage  of  preceding  eras  is  found  .suddenly  to 
cease  ;  the  medals,  indeed,  laid  up  in  the  stupen- 
dous repositories  of  a  past  creation,  but  the  die 
that  stamped  them  broken  forever,  and  cast  away 
as  a  thing  of  no  account.  No  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  geology  of  man,  with  human  relics  subterreue 
or  subaqueous.  In  the  midst  of  their  full  life  they 
were  suddenly  and  utterly  destroyed  ;  if  not  by  a 
volcano  or  an  earthquake  that  ingulfs  or  over- 
whelms them,  by  man's  own  rage.  The  excava- 
tions of  Wroxeter  display  a  people  suddenly  crushed 
by  some  other  people.  The  conquered  are  gone : 
the  conquerors  themselves  have  passed  away. 
Similarly,  the  Swiss  lakes  are  now  giving  up  their 
records  of  hasty  catastrophes,  and  nations  blotted 
out  forever.  But  why  so  sudden  1  Why  so  com- 
plete these  destructions  ?  Here,  the  doombook  is 
silent  and  decipherle.ss. 

I  can  only  glance  at  later  eras  to  be  read  in  the 
contents  of  Professor  Troyon's  museum.  Arranged 
with  infinite  knowledge,  this  complete  collection 
rises  from  tbe  age  of  stone  and  wood  to  that  of 
bronze  (which  composite  material,  though  imper- 
fectly mixed,  does,  singularly  enough,  precede  any 
demonstration  of  simple  iron,)  and  so  on  to  periods, 
still  remote,  but  which,  like  the  Eocene  and  Plio- 
cene of  geology,  are  assiuiilated  to  our  own  time 
by  form  and  material  ;  periods  in  which  the  luxu- 
ry of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  beauty  of  gems, 
far  from  being  unknown,  were  displayed  in  works 
of  human  fancy,  then  young  and  vigorous,  which 
modern  art  but  feebly  imitates. 


There  is,  however,  one  group  of  relics  of  the 
ante-Roman  period,  evidences  of  an  event  that 
probably  occurred  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  since  these 
evidences  contrast  most  strikingly  with  any  reve- 
lations that  we  obtain  of  the  harmless,  childish, 
and  in  all  respects — except  the  poniards — peace- 
ful people  of  the  Lakes, 

The  time  had  grown  warlike :  as  the  bronze 
spear-heads  and  swords  demonstrate.  The  human 
beings  had  grown  larger  :  I  could  almost  insinuate 
my  hand  into  the  inflexible  bronze  circle  without  a 
clasp,  which  was  called  a  woman's  bracelet,  while 
a  woman's  bronze  girdle,  with  clasp,  gave  no  wasp- 
like idea  of  the  women's  waists  of  the  period. 
Society  had  left  the  lakes,  as  too  tame,  in  order  to 
dwell  in  the  hills  and  forests  :  living,  to  construct 
bloody  altars  ;  dying,  to  be  burned  and  potted  in 
tumuli.  The  relics  I  was  now  surveying  came 
from  a  tumulus  opened  some  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Troyon,  of  course,  in  a 
forei-t,  on  a  hill.  The  hill  and  the  forest  are  about 
five  miles  inland  from  Lausanne.  The  relics  are 
three  earthen  pots  which  are  filled  with  a  calcined 
looking  stuff;  then,  sundry  small  bones  of  ani- 
mals ;  then  a  number  of  warlike  implements,  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  female  ornaments,  con- 
sisting of  glass-bead  necklaces  and  bracelets,  that 
have  an  Egyptian  character,  and  a  very  curious 
appendage,  like  a  little  bronze  cage  with  a  round 
white  stone  loose  in  it — a  child's  rattle,  in  fact. 

These  objects  were  found  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Lowest  were  the  earthen  pots  that  held  all 
which  had  once  been  a  hero,  or  heroes.  Above 
these,  came  a  vast  assemblage  of  bones,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  warrior's  favourite  animals, 
which  were  slain  in  order  that  they  might  accom- 
pany him  into  Hades.  At  the  summit  of  the 
tumulus — crowning  the  terrible  interest — were  four 
skeletons  of  females,  supposed  to  be  the  warrior's 
four  wives,  also  sent  after  him  to  Hades. 

Concentrating  the  interest,  I  take  the  professor's 
account  of  the  uppermost  skeleton.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  female  in  an  attitude  of  supplication 
and  wild  agony.  The  knees  were  bent,  as  if  she 
had  implored  for  life  ;  the  arms  were  cast  on  high, 
as  if  in  frantic  deprecation  of  her  fate.  She  had 
evidently  been  tossed  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  and 
her  limbs  yet  retained  the  very  posture  in  which 
she  died.  Then  earth  and  stones  had  been  thrown 
hastily  over  the  corps?,  to  crush  out  the  remains  of 
life,  if  any  remains  of  life  there  were.  A  large 
stone  had  shattered  one  of  her  feet ;  another  lay 
across  her  arm,  the  bone  of  which  it  had  broken. 

"  Was  she  stoned  to  death  T' I  asked.  "No,'' 
replied  the  Professor;  "she  was  probably  slaugh- 
tered at  a  stone-altar,  which  was  close  to  the 
tumulus,  and  in  which  the  customary  blood-basins 
of  the  heathens  are  still  to  be  seen  in  situ — for, 
the  altar,  as  we  had  others  of  the  same  kind,  we 
did  not  remove  from  its  place.  Besides,  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  owner  of  the  wood  that  the  relic  .should 
remain  on  his  property." 

"  l)id  you  preserve  the  skeleton  ?" 

"  I  could  not.  It  fell  into  a  thousand  pieces  in 
being  removed  from  the  pile.  But  here  is  the 
young  creature's  skull ;  and  you  see  by  the  teeth 
(magnificent  are  they  not?)  that  the  poor  thing 
was  young." 

I  was  struck  by  the  preservation  of  the  small 
and  perfect  teeth  ;  and  moreover  by  the  fact  that 
the  skull  was  beautifully  and  intellectually  formed. 

"Ay!"  said  the  professor,  "it  was  an  affecting 
sight  to  see  that  skeleton  uncovered,  telling  its  own 
poor  history  of  two  thousand  years  ago !  Several 
ladies,  who  were  present  at  the  exhumation  (the 
whole  search  into  the  tumulus  took  four  days ; 


and,  as  it  excited  great  interest,  was  attended 
many  people,)  shed  tears,  as  they  looked  at 
remains." 

I  felt  how  possible  it  was,  even  for  a  man,  I 
have  wept  at  such  a  drama  ;  and  the  thought 
curred  to  me,  "  Eras  do  not  always  rise  to  1 
things  !  The  poor  gentle  savages  on  their  arl 
cial  islets  would  not  have  done  the  deed  which 
nation  of  the  forest,  capable  as  it  was  of  big 
arts,  arms,  and  manufactures,  so  fanatically  j 
petrated.  Was  there  ever  a  priest  upon  the  te 
ered  rafts  of  the  Lakers ;  We  find  no  tract 
him  !  But  here  was  evidently  a  grand  sacrifica 
and  an  unexceptionable  altar.  Blessed  be 
faith  which  has  overturned  every  sacrificial  a! 
save  that  of  the  loving  heart  I" 

Here,  according  to   all  the  laws  of  clima: 
should  end  ;  but  I  cannot  help  throwing  out 
hint  in  parting  to  the  antiquarian  explorers  of    V, 
own  country  : —  "' 

"  Look  well  into  the  British  lakes." 


For  "ThePrien 

The  following  sentiments,  written  by  a  valui 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  EngU 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  are  worthy  of  bi 
read  in  the  present  day. 

"  On  the  subject  of  education,  I  never  was 
advocate  for  ignorance  ;   I  contend  against  the 
quisition  of  no  kind  of  knowledge,  but  that  wl 
eauBot  be  purchased  but  by  the  expense  of  h 
cence.     I  should  not  di.scourage  my  children  i 
proper  age,  from   acquainting  themselves  with 
religious  systems  and  practices  of  any  profes 
of  the  chri.stian  name  ;  but,  where  parents  tl 
selves  have  been  so  happy  as  to  buy  the  truth 
find  '  the  way  of  peace  ;'   to   have  learned,  in 
school  of  Christ,  the  precepts  of  his  fiofy  lau 
ten  in  their  hearts;  who  know  the  voice  of 
true  Shepherd,  and  are  concerned  to  follow 
(turning  from  the  voice  of  every  stranger;) 
know  his  ways  to  be  '  ways  of  pleasantness, 
all  his  paths  to  be  peace  ;'  is  there  any  roou 
hesitation,    what  should  be  the  main  object    .. 
principal  care  of  such  parents,  in  the  educatii    " 
their  children  ?     Must  it  not  be,  to  do  all  in 
power   to  bring  them    acquainted    with  this 
Leader?  and  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  footste 
the  flock  of  his  companions  ?     They  ought  t 
carefully  guarded  against  indulging  any  degr 
slight,  or  contempt,  or  uncharitableness,  witl 
spect  to  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  o; 
other  people. 

"  When  I  consider  the  human  offspring,  wit 
the  advantages  of  human  learning  and  mental 
tivation,  recommended  to  the  exertion  of  their 
powers,  under  the  guidance  of  human  reasc 
order  to  explore  the  paths  of  peace  and 
happines.'!,  with  the  help  of  a  written  and  att 
revelation,  the  subject  is  to  me  very  affectinj 
do  not  undervalue  reason,  I  esteem  it  as  a 
gift  of  God  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  no  more  capal 
leading  us  to  heaven,  than  our  hands  were 
to  reach  it,  our  eyes  to  see  it,  or  our  feet  to 
us  thither.  Reason,  however  useful  in  its  \ 
place,  under  the  influence  of  Divine  light,  is 
all  our  other  faculties  and  powers,  when  unde 
government  of  the  old  or  natural,  unregene 
man,  capable  of  dreadful  prostitution.  Let  it 
works  praise  it;  what  hath  it  done  for  those 
have  professed  to  devote  themselves  most 
guidance,  '  free  from  all  the  systems  and  shacl- 
their  education  ?'  Are  these  '  of  one  hean 
one  soul,'  speaking  the  same  thing  ?  No,  m 
thing  is  more  evident  than  the  contrary  of  al 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  stat 
labours  of  this  description  of  people,  the  re; 
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e  and  learned  of  this  world.  Babel  Las  always 
I  men  for  its  builders,  but  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
hath  ever  been  made  up  of  'little  children.' 
*  I  fear  we  have  very  different  sentiments  con- 
ning those  things,  which  some  count  little  or 
ifferent.  That  which  I  believe,  according  to 
best  light  and  understanding  I  am  favoured 
h,  to  be  my  duty  to  do,  or  to  say,  and  in  the 
Dg  of  which  I  have  peace,  and  in  the  omission 
which  I  feel  trouble,  is  not  to  me  a  little  or  in- 
erent  thing.     *         * 

All  endeavours  to  make  the  terms  or  condi- 
of  church  membership  in  our  Society  more 
ensive,  broad,  and  easy,  so  as  to  admit  a  great 
ititude  and  variety  of  sentiment  and  conduct, 
always  be  in  vain.  Those  who  stand  upon  the 
!  Foundation,  and  whose  principal  care  it  is  to 
in  the  church  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
ad,  will  always  have  to  bear  their  testimony 
inst,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  the  church 
n  from  those  stains,  defilements,  and  impurities, 
ch  spring  from  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
he  eye,  and  the^J/iV/e  of  life  ;^  all  of  which,  in 
ir  endless  diversity  and  operation,  prevent  us 
a  entering  in  '  at  the  strait  gate,'  and  persever- 
in  that  '  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  life.'  " 

From  the  "liilinbiir;;!!  Itcvicw." 

mortality  in  Trades  aad  Professions. 

(Contiuued  from  Jjage  214.) 

.he  same  spirit  rejected  Mr.  Abraham's  mask 
magnetized  wire,  invented  many  years  ago  for 
same  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
r,  that  intelligence  should  rule  in  this  matter, 
that  the  Legislature  should  make  it  a  fineable 
nee  to  work  a  dry  stone  without  a  fan,  just  as 
to  work  dangerous  machinery  without  guards, 
where  one  life  is  lost  by  neglect  in  the  latter 
,  thousands  sink  into  a  premature  grave  in  the 
ner.  Grinders,  wet  or  dry,  may  also  protect 
r  lungs  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  by  sim- 
allowing  the  beard  and  moustache  to  grow, 
hirsute  appendages  of  the  upper  lip  and  chin 
Nature's  respirators,  and  it  has  been  observed 
those  men,  who  have  allowed  her  in  this  re- 
t  to  have  her  way,  have  discovered  that  she  is 

hat  wiser  than  fashion  or  popular  usage. 
)f  ihose  artisans  exposed  to  irritating  dust, 
bably  miners  take  the  second  place  alter  the 
erable  dry-grinders.  If  we  investigate  the 
dition  of  these  men,  we  are  immediately  struck 
the  lamentable  conditions  under  which  they 
ur,  and  astonished  at  the  endurance  and  pa- 
ice  with  which  they  submit  to  toil  to  which  that 
the  well-fed,  well-housed  felon  is  pleasant  pas- 
There  are  at  present  upwards  of  300,000 
oan  beings  acting  the  part  of  gnomes  for  the 
d  of  the  community  at  large,  entering  day  by 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  emerging  in 
evening.  Of  human  life  they  see  as  little  as 
train  of  black  ants  we  watch  emerging  from 
ir  holes  in  the  ground.  Yet  the  miner  is  the 
ustrial  Atlas  of  England.  Were  he  to  cease  to 
this  busy  hive  of  men  would  speedily  be 


him  in  the  black  realm  in  which  he  moves  and  has 
his  being.  Let  us  take  the  collier,  for  example. 
In  many  pits  in  the  west  of  England,  the  seams  of 
coal  are  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  inch* 
thick  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  worker 
is  to  remove  the  coal  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  he  often  drives  his  work: 
to  a  considerable  distance  through  an  aperture  not 
more  than,  and  often  not  so  much  as,  two  feet  hi 
If  our  adult  male  reader  will  condescend  to  squat 
himself  on  the  floor,  a  la  Turque^  say  under  the 
diuiug-table,  for  instance,  and  then  picture  to  him 
self  the  inconvenience  of  picking  with  an  axe  the 
under  side  of  the  prandial  mahogany  for  twelve 
hours,  he  will  obtain  some  slight  idea  of  the  mus- 
cular knot  into  which  the  poor  collier  has  to  tie 
himself  for  the  whole  term  of  his  working  life, 
having  to  use  violent  exercise  throughout.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  Apollo-like  form  of  man  becomes  perma- 
nently twisted  and  bent,  like  the  gnarled  root  of 
an  oak  that  has  been  doubled  up  in  the  fissure 
of  some  rock  ?  If  we  look  at  a  collier,  we  see 
instantly  that  his  back  is  curved,  his  legs  bowed, 
and  the  extensor  muscles  of  his  calves  withered 
through  long  disuse.  He  has  knotted  himself  so 
long  that  the  erect  position  of  his  race  becomes  a 
punishment  to  him.  It  is  credibly  related  tiiat  a 
number  of  colliers  having  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  Wakefield  jail,  with  hard  labour,  the 
only  complaint  they  made  was  that  they  were  ob- 
liged, whilst  at  work,  to  keep  the  ordinary  posture 
of  rational  creatures.  But  confined  .space  is  only 
one  of  the  many  evil  conditions  under  which  they 
labour.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  collier  works 
in  foul  air ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  official  in- 
spection, the  ventilation  of  mines  is  still  execrable. 
The  fire-damp  either  blasts  him  into  a  cinder,  or 
the  choke-damp  noiselessly  blots  out  his  life.  How- 
ever good,  moreover,  the  general  system  of  venti- 
lation in  a  mine,  unforeseen  accidents  will  happen 
at  any  moment.  The  pick  of  the  collier  strikes 
into  the  gallery  of  an  old  pit,  where  carbonic  acid 
gas  has  been  gathering,  perhaps,  for  a  century; 
and  the  poisoned  air  rushes  in  and  does  its  work 
in  an  instant ;  or  a  sudden  invasion  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  disengaged  by  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  coal, 
meets  the  miner,  who  is  working,  perhaps,  impru- 
dently with  a  naked  candle; — and  an  explosion 
follows,  which  crowds  the  pit  mouth  with  a  wailing 
multitude  of  newly-made  widows  and  orphans. 

Upwards  of  1500  LIVE.S  ARE  a.nnualIjY  lost, 
principally  through  these  causes,  and  not  less  than 
10,000  accidents  in  the  same  period  testify  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  miner's  occupation,  not- 
withstanding the  strict  Government  inspection.* 
It  is  humiliating  to  know  that  England  is  yet  far 
behind  continental  nations  in  her  methods  of  pre- 
venting these  dreadful  catastrophes.  Mr.  Mack- 
rth,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  stated 
that  the  mortality  from  accidents  was,  in  the  coal- 
mines of. 

Killed.         Persons. 

1.89  per  1000  per  annum. 

2.8  " 

4.5  " 

7.3  " 

This  comparison,  so  humiliating  to  England,  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  superior  adventure  of  our 
countrymen,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  coal 
in  Belgium  is  half  as  much  again  per  acre  of  the 
coal-field  as  in  England.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
the  dramatic  accidents  of  coal-mines  which  every 

*  Since  the  nbove  w.is  written,  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment has  been  drawn  to  the  condiUon  of  our  mines, 
and  a  commission  of  inquiry  will,  we  hear,  be  appointed 
during  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 


Prussia,  .     . 
Belgium, 
England, 
Staffordshire, 


now  and  then  startle  the  community,  to  which  we 
wish  to  draw  attention  ;  but  rather  to  the  silent 
progress  of  disease,  which  makes  his  death  so  pre- 
mature, and  his  life  so  miserable.  In  addition  to 
his  cramped  condition,  whilst  at  work,  his  supply 
of  oxygen  is  small ;  for  in  all  probability  the  air 
supplied  to  him  has  to  circulate  many  miles  through 
the  mine,  and  to  pass  over  the  excrementitious  de- 
posits of  man  and  horse,  and  the  decaying  wood- 
work of  the  mine,  ere  it  finally  reaches  him,  in 
enfeebled  streams,  in  his  solitary  working  cell. 
Long  deprivation  of  solar  light,  again,  tends  to 
impoverish  his  blood,  to  blanch  him,  in  short,  like 
vegetable  products  similiarly  deprived  of  the  light 
of  day.  It  is  through  the  lungs,  however,  that  the 
health  of  the  miner  is  principally  attacked.  The 
air  of  a  coal-mine  (such  as  it  is)  holds  a  vast 
amount  of  coal  dust  in  mechanical  suspension,  and 
this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  constantly  passing 
into  the  lungs  of  the  miner.  The  proof  of  this  is 
so-called  "  black  spit"  of  the  collier,  which,  on 
being  subjected  to  the  microscope,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  mucus,  filled  with  finely  divided  particles  of 
coal.  The  permanent  inhalation  of  such  an  atmo- 
sphere results  in  what  is  termed  the  "  black  lung." 
The  breathing  apparatus  of  the  collier  becomes 
clogged,  in  short,  with  coal  dust,  and  after  death 
it  has  tlie  appearance  of  being  dipped  in  ink. 

The  presence  of  this  foreign  body  in  the  lungs 
leads  to  the  whole  train  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
Asthma,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, and  we  are  consequently  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  sickness  expe- 
rienced by  this  class  for  the  period  of  life,  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  is  95  weeks,  or  67  per  cent,  more 
than  the  general  average. 

Rheumatism,  leading  to  heart  disease,  is  another 
very  common  complaint  of  the  miner.  Indeed,  all 
the  conditions  of  ill-managed  mines  seem  ready 
prepared  for  the  propagation  of  this  disease. 
When  mines  are  driven  to  any  considerable  depth, 
the  temperature  proportionably  increases,  and  80 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  is  a  common  temperature  at 
the  end  of  workings,  all  the  year  round.  After 
exposure  to  this  oppressive  atmosphere  during  the 
whole  day,  the  collier,  perhaps,  suddenly  emerges 
into  the  open  air  at  the  pit's  mouth,  vitally  de- 
pressed by  his  prolonged  exertion,  when  the  bitter 
wind  is  shaving  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  a  tem- 
perature much  below  freezing  point.  In  the  coal, 
field  stretching  from  Valenciennes  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  mines  are  made  conspicuous  a  long  way 
off  by  the  presence  of  huge  buildings,  which  en- 
close the  machinery  and  the  top  of  the  pit.  In 
these  buildings  apartments  are  prepared  in  which 
the  colliers  change  their  clothes  before  and  after 
labour,  and  wash  themselves  in  baths  filled  with 
hot  water  from  the  steam  waste-pipe.  The  im- 
portance of  this  sanitary  precaution  is  very  great, 
inasmuch  as  colliers,  like  chimney-sweeps,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  skin  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
grimed condition  of  their  skins.  Lady  Bassett  has 
establij^hed  these  baths,  we  understand,  at  her 
mines  at  Camborne,  in  Cornwall ;  but  we  think 
that  the  enforcement  of  a  sanitary  act  of  such  ira. 
portance  should  not  be  left  to  the  philanthropic 
tendencies  of  individuals,  but  should  be  required 
by  the  Government.  If  a  provision  of  this  kind 
were  made  compulsory,  and  stricter  legislation 
with  respect  to  ventilating  mines  were  established, 

doubt  a  vast  amount  of  disease  could  be  eli- 
minated. It  is  estimated  that  the  worst  coal-mines 
can  be  ventilated  thoroughly  at  a  cost  of  one  pen- 
ny per  man  per  day,  and  that  in  well-constructed 
furnaces  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  coals  per 
day  at  the  bottom  of  an  upcast  shaft  will  enable 
each  collier  to  cxjt  one  ton  of  coals  more  per  day 
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the  mm'er,  ^-holesalo.  Those  proprietors  of  m.nes,  •-."^"'^  ■"»-'"-  ^''''-""v.  and 
who  are  only  open  to  these  breeches-pocket  appeals, 
should  know  that  it  is  their  interest,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  to  ventilate  Tvell,  inasmuch  as  the  preserva- 
tive effect  of  pure  air  upon  the  wood  brattices, 
which  form  so  extensive  an  item  in  mining,  effects 
a  saving  of  80  per  cent. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend 

BIOCRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pluladeliihia. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

(Continued  from  page  212.) 

"  This  doctrine  agreeing  with  what  I  had  m 
some  measure  been  convinced  of,  I  was  made  will- 
int/  to  join  heartily  with  it,  and  was  ready  to  say, 
these  are  the  true  ministers  of  Christ,  tor  they 
spoke  with  Divine  power  and  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes.  Now  I  was  mightily  reached  unto, 
and  stripped  of  all  self-righteousness,  and  my  state 
was  opened  to  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  quite 
confounded,  and  concluded  that  though  I  could 
talk  of  religion,  of  being  made  a  child  o/  ^'^'l.  ^ 
member  of  his  church,  and  an  inheritor  of  his  holy 
kingdom,  there  was  as  much  need  as  ever  to  cry, 
Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  a  poor  sinner !  not  hay- 
ino-  yet  witnessed  the  law  of  the  spirit  ot  lite  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  set  me  free  from  the  law  of  sm  and 
death.  Outward  ceremonies  availed  nothing,  the 
new  birth  was  wanting,  and  must  be  witnessed,  m 
order  to  prepare  me  for  the  work  whereunto  the 
Lord  had  called  me,  and  was  about  to  engage  me 
in  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  to  be  known 
before  I  could  be  a  member  of  Christ's  church; 
this  great  work,  I  saw  by  Divine  favour,  I  must 
submit  unto,  if  ever  I  came  to  be  a  partaker  of  that 
bread  which  nourishes  the  soul  unto  eternal  hte. 

"  But,  oh,  the  weight  and  exercise  I  was  under, 
durino-    this   time    of  refinement;    the    days  and 
nights  of  godly  sorrow  and  penitential  mourning  1 
underwent,  are  far  beyond  my  ability  to  set  forth 
in  words ;  and  once  being  alone,  I  wept  esceed- 
inaly,  and  the  desire  of  my  soul  was,  that  it  might 
please  the  Almighty  to  show  me  his  ways  to  teach 
me  his  paths  which  lead  to  peace,  andgive  me 
strength  to  walk  therein  according  to  his  word  ; 
promtsing  that  I  would  endeavour  to  follow  in  the 
way  which  was  most  pleasing  to  him,  for  that  was 
what  my  panting  soul  most  desired.     My  desires 
were  not  for  great  things,  but  Divine  favour;  the 
Lord  alone  was  become  the  centre  of  my  happiness 
and  I  believe  I  should  have  died  at  that  time,  had 
He  not  been  pleased  in   a  wonderful   manner  to 
manifest  himself  a  present  help  in  that   needful 
time,  and  to  reveal  himself  through  his  dear  bon 
Christ  Jesus,  by  administering  consolation  to  my 
wounded  soul,  filling  my  heart  with  heavenly  love, 
so  that  my  cup  ran  over,  and  I  was  made  to  cry  out 
Oh   that  all  may  know  thee  and  thy  goodness  ! 
His  matchless  loving-kindness  so  overcome  me  that 
I  thought  I  could  have  gone  through  the  world  to 
proclaim  the  tender  dealings  of  a  mercitul  Godto 
my  soul.  Here  I  again  renewed  my  covenant  with 
God    and  promised  obedience  to  his  commands; 
and  oh  1  the  calm,  the  peace,  comfort  and  satis- 
faclicn  wherewith  my  mind  was  clothed,  like  a 
child  enjoying  his  father's  favour,  and  with  inex- 
pressible deli<Tht,  beholding  the  smiles  of  his  coun- 
tenance.    I  was  afraid  to  do  or  say  anything  that 
mi'ht  offend  the  Lord,  lest  the  rod  might  be  laid 
heavy  on  me,  for  this  is  the  portion  of  disobedience. 
In  that  time  I  became  a  wonder  to  many,  but  was 
t;c:it.d  with  great  tenderness  by  most  of  the  Friends 


attended  meetings  diligently,  and  walked  three  or 
four  miles  to  them,  sometimes  alone,  meditating 
upon  the  Lord,  and  thought  the  work  of  my  Re- 
sent and  future  happiness  was  now  completed  m 
me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  contented  un- 
der the  enjoyment  of  Divine  favour,  rejoicing  that 
I  had  left  all  and  followed  Christ,  whom  I  loved 
more  than  my  natural  life.  Thus  I  concluded  in 
my  own  mind,  not  knowing  as  yet  what  the  Lord 
was  preparing  me  for,  nor  that  there  was  a  further 
work  allotted  me,  which  I  was  a  stranger  to,  till 
one  time  being  in  a  meeting,  and  sitting  very  con- 
tented under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  a  call  arose 
in  my  mind,  '  I  have  chosen  thee  a  vessel  from  thy 
youth  to  serve  me,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation to  many  people;  and  if  thou  wilt  be  faith- 
ful, I  will  be  with  thee  unto  the  end  of  time,  and 
make  thee  an  heir  of  my  kingdom.' 

"  These  words  were  attended  with  life  and  pow- 
er ;  and  I  knew  his  promises  were  yea  and  amen 
forever.  Yet  I  must  confess,  this  awful  word  o 
Divine  command  shocked  me  exceedingly,  my  soul 
and  all  within  me  trembled  at  the  hearing  ot  it ; 
yea,  my  outward  tabernacle  shook,  insomuch  that 
many  present  observed  the  deep  exercise  I  was  un- 
der I  cried  in  spirit,  '  Lord,  I  am  weak  and  a  ■ 
together  incapable  of  such  a  task,  I  hope  thou  wilt 

spare  me  from  such  a  mortification;  besides,  1  have  ^^^  mjQ,.j^gQ  lae  exam.uc.o=  .^^. - 

spoken  much  against  women  appearing  m  tliat  i^^^.^^  ^.j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^igggnauct  and  perverse 
manner.'  This  and  more  such  like  reasomngs  i  |^^  _^  looY^ho  had  done  something  very  wrong 
was  filled  with,  which  did  not  administer  peace,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  acknowledged  the  fact,  could 
but  death  and  judgment.  Great  darkness  began  ^^^^„]^^  jq  acknowledge  the  magmtude  ot 
to  spread  over  my  understanding,  and  increased  to     _         °  „,  __.....,  „„.„  ,.„.„,..tpd  to  ex 

such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  horror  possessed 
my  soul.  I  went  to  meetings  as  usual,  but  i  telt 
not  the  least  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  presence  but 
on  the  contrary,  inexpressible  anguish  of  mind,  so 
that  I  could  not  shed  a  tear,  and  concluded  all  was  _ 
over  with  me,  and  that  I  was  lost  forever.  My, 
very  countenance  was  changed,  and  became  a  true  | 


what  would.  But  though  I  went  with  these  re. 
lutions,  when  the  time  of  trial  came.  I  put  off  « 
work  which  was  required  of  me,  and  came  away 
before,  full  of  sorrow  and  anguish  of  soul,  and  kn 
not  what  to  do;  but  often  wished  myselt  de: 
hoping  thereby  to  be  exempt  from  pain.  1  et  i, 
duly  considering  that  if  I  was  removed  out  of  ti 
in  displeasure,  my  portion  would  still  be  m. 
dreadful,  and  that  it  was  the  old  liar,  who  int 
duced  such  a  thought,  and  intended  not  only 
bring  me  to  destruction,  but  also  to  make  me  i 
instrument  of  it  myself.        .     ,     ,      ,         ,    , 

"  Oh  I  have  often  admired  the  long  torbe: 
ance  of 'a  merciful  God  with  me  ;  and  when  I  ct 
sidered  his  loving-kindness  in  preserving  me  ft 
the  devil's  temptations,  desires  were  begotten 
my  soul  to  conduct  through  time  with  reverei 
and  fear,  to  his  glory.  And  here  a  still  more 
fined  snare  was  laid  for  me,  which  was  a  conclus 
to  stay  from  the  meeting,  because  I  believe, 
micrht,  when  there,  disturb  the  quiet  of  others 
really  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  condit 
I  often  was  in,  when  at  the  meeting.  Decen 
by  this  cunning  wile  of  the  enemy,  she  for  a  tl 
declined  attending  religious  meetings. 

tTo  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend 

At  one  of  the  half-yearly  examinations  a 
public  grammar  school  in  England,  the  head  m 
lev  informed  the  examiners  that  he  had  been 


be  brought  to  aciiuowicug":;  >.i^^  — c— -- 
offence.  The  examiners  were  requested  to  exp 
tulate  with  the  boy,  and  try  if  he  could  be  brou 
to  feel  and  deplore  it.  Dr.  ^\  augh  was  solici 
to  undertake  the  task,  and  the  boy  in  conseque 
was  brought  before  him.  "  How  long  have . 
been  in  the  school,  my  boy!"  asked  the  doc 
Four  months,  sir."     "  When  did  you  hear  & 


vexy  CUU..C .  ..^-  „„„„„-,  -.nd  became  a  t^^e  |     V/ft^theTlasV'.'''  ''  My  father  's  dead 

index  of  my  deep  distress,  and  a  person  that  1  haa  ,J        ^^^  ^^      ,   ,^j^  ^  ^ 

,    •-  .      ..,  , 1,„  i,„^  the  word  of  thel„     ',,    ,  „„i  „,  ,  ^  ■,  ,,.  . 


loss,  that  of  a  fatl 


inaex  oi  my  ueep  ^.isnco.,,  i.^-  ..  j.-. .-         ,      „  ,,      alas,  the  ciay  ;     lis  u,  gii.-^  ^^--t  -— -  .  . 
a  great  love  for,  told  me  she  had  the  word  ot  the  ^^^  ^.^^  ^_^^  ^^^^  j^  ^p  to  you  by  giving  yo. 
Lord  to  declare  to  me,  which  was,  that  1 1^^^  ^''^- 1  tender,  affectionate  mother."     On  this  the   t 
stood  the  day  of  my  visitation,  and  now  was  Ictt  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  previously  seemed  as  hard  as  a  flint, 
myself      This  I  readily  believed,  and  so  gave  over  ^  -  ....u™ 

all  hope  of  salvation  ;  and  the  grand  enemy  got  in 
with  his  temptations  and  suggestions,  and  like  a 


With  his   lemptaLloua    auvA    a^^a^" ,  — 

torrent  which  bears  down  all  before  it,  made  my 
sorrow  and  bitterness  of  soul  inexpressible ;  and 
certainly  he  had  prevailed  against  me  with  his 
wicked  devices,  had  not  the  Almighty,  by  his  eter- 
nal  arm  of  power,  interposed,  and  drove  him  back, 
tying  unto  me,  in  the  hour  of  my  deepest  proba- 
tion '  Bo  obedient,  and  all  shall  be  forgiven  ;  and 
thy  soul  shall  be  filled  with  joy  and  peace  un- 
speakable.' At  the  hearing  of  which,  I  broke  out 
into  tears,  and  in  deep  humility  blessed  his  holy 
arm  for  delivering  me  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion, 
who  seeks  to  devour  all  he  can.  I  rcnewci  my 
covenant  with  the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  resigna- 
tion to  his  Divine  will.  .     ,    ^       ^ 

"  But  alas !  when  it  was  again  required  ot  me  to 
^tand  up  in  a  meeting,  and  speak  the  words  he  bid 
mo  I  acain  rebelled,  and  justly  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  my  great  and  good  Master.  I  went 
from  this  meeting  in  sorrow,  and  offered  my  natu 
ral  life  a  sacrifice  to  be  excused  from  this  service, 
but  it  was  not  accepted ;  nothing  would  do  but 
perfect  obedience.  In  this  situation  I  continued 
ix  or  seven  months;  I  could  have  but  littk  rest 
li-ht  or  day,  by  reason  of  the  anguish  of  spirit  1 
was  in  ;  yet  still  longed  for  meeting  days,  and 
made  many  promises  that  if  I  found  the  like  con- 
cern, and  it  would  please  Infinite  Goodness  to  be 
with  me.  I  would  submit  to  his  Divmc  will,  come 


had  previously  seemed  as  hard  as 
.an  to  soften.  The  doctor  proceeded:  W 
faddie,  where  's  your  mother?"  "On  her  \oy 
home  from  India,  sir."  "Ay!  good  news  for  j 
my  boy  ;  do  you  love  your  mother !  ie», ' 

"  And  do  you  expect  to  see  her  soon  I  \  es,  i 

'  Do  you  think  she  loves  you?"  "  Yes  sir  ;  _ 
sure  of  it."  "  Then  think,  my  dear  laddie  ;  th 
of  her  feelings  when  she  comes  here,  ana  n 
that,  instead  of  your  being  in  favour  with  ev 
one,  you  are  in  such  deep  disgrace  as  to  run 
risk  of  expulsion,  and  yet  are  too  hardened  to 
'  knowledge  that  you  have  done  wrong.  Wi 
ve  break  your  poor  mother's  heart,  think  ye  ^ 
think  0'  that,  my  lad."  The  poor  culprit  b.j^, 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  acknowledged  bs  fault, 
promised  amendment. 


We  beseech  you  in  your  ordinary  conversa  t 
among  men,  let  your  words  be  few  and  savoo  - 
and  observe  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  Le. 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out  ot  your  mou 
So  may  your  good  example,  and  the  gravity^ 
circumspection  of  your  conduct  and  behavi 
minister  matter  of  just  rebuke  to  those  who  k 
not  a  bridle  to  their  tongue,  and  who  seem 
sufficiently  aware,  that  "  in_the  multitude  of  w^ 
there  wanteth  not  sin."     I'oo. 

The  best  of  all  blessings  is,  to  die  well,  and 
safely  home  to  heaven. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
A  VERSIFIED  INCIDENT. 
Open  wide  the  casement,  sister, 
Let  llic  soutii-wind  through  it  pass, 
Wafting  on  its  balmy  pinions 
Perfumes  of  the  springing  grass. 

Listen  !  from  the  cedar  branches. 
Softly  trilling  to  the  ear, 
A  blue-bird's  low  .and  quavering  warble, 
'Tis  the  first  we  've  heard  this  year. 

Athwart  the  mild  blue  of  the  heaven 
In  silent  flocks  as  white  as  snow 
Light,  fleecy  clouds  are  slowly  driven, 
As  the  vagrant  breezes  blow. 

Spring's  heralds  are  abroad  this  morning. 
With  all  their  welcome  signs  of  cheer, 
Dethroning  with  their  gentle  warning 
The  monarch  of  the  sceptre  drear. 

And  sister,  dost  thou  hear  that  singing? 
Sweet  child-voices  soft  and  clear? 
Beneath  the  sky-dome  silvery  ringing. 
Like  bird-music  on  the  air  ? 

Ah  I  see  them  there — with  arms  entwining, 
A  group  of  little  girls,  are  they  ; 
And,  as  inspired  by  the  shining 
Tokens  of  this  heavenly  day. 

Of  d.ays  more  verdurous  and  glowing, 
Of  many  blessed,  sunny  days. 
Their  joyful  hearts  are  all  o'erflowing. 
In  choral  hymns  of  artless  praise. 

And,  ever  of  their  song,  the  burden, 
"  I  would  be  an  angel,"  swells, 
With  such  a  thrill  of  the  angelic. 
As  of  a  kindred  nature  tells. 

O  surely,  with  such  cherub  voices, 
Cherub  forms  their  souls  must  wear, 
With  eyes  of  sapphire,  lips  of  rubies, 
And  of  the  gleaming  gold  their  hair. 

Anear  they  come — "  The  pretty  creatures  I" 
Why  turn  we  with  aversion  cold? 
Alas!  they've  Afric's  dusky  features. 
And  sooty  locks,  for  wavy  gold. 

Yet  'neath  those  dusky  forms,  the  spirit 

With  an  angel's  grace  may  shine. 

In  spotless  purity  beholding 

The  heavenly  Father's  face  divine. 

Then  little  dark-browed  heritage 
To  Afric's  sons  in  bondage  given, 
Sing  ever,  "  I  would  be  an  angeij" 
Until  you  tune  your  harps  in  heaven. 

Born  of  the  coal,  the  diamond  crystal 

Shines  in  royal  diadems. 

And  these  ni.ay  stand  in  brightness  vestal, 

In  the  hallowed  courts  celestial, 

When  our  Lord  makes  up  his  gems. 


soil  in  which  they  feed  and  burrow,  and  thi 
ject  it  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  casts.  "  In  thia 
manner,"  says  Darwin,  "  a  field  manured  with 
marl  has  been  covered,  in  the  course  of  eighty 
years,  with  a  bed  of  earth  averaging  thirteen  inches 
in  thickness." 


due  to  the  action  of  earth- worms,  as  may  be  seen]  forth."  His  fellow-preacher  replied,  "  Our  brother 
in  the  innumerable  casis  of  which  the  initial  soil  Fisher  is  also  bewitched."  But  Samuel's  faith 
consists.  These  are  obviously  produced  by  the  j  did  not  admit  of  his  returning  reviling  for  reviling; 
digestive  proceedings  of  the  worms,  which  take  having  borne  a  sincere  testimony  to  the  truth,  he 
into  their  intestinal  canal   a  large  quantity  of  the  corroborated  it  by  joining  Friends,  and  was  a  ser- 


viceable member. 

The  young  man  whose  master  applied  years  be- 
fore to  S.  Fisher  to  convince  him  of  a  supposed 
error,  was  afterwards  brought  to  join  Friends  by 
the  powerful  ministry  of  J.  Stubbs  and  W.  Caton, 
being  thereby  confirmed  in  their  religious  princi- 
ples. Those  enlightened  men  did  not  hold  a  reli- 
gion and  system  of  worship,  that  required  people 
to  carry  printed  hymns  to  sing  in  their  worship,  or 
printed  prayers  to  aid  them  in  making  known 
their  wants  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  giveth 
the  spirit  of  prayer  to  supply  their  needs  as  he 
maketh  them  known  in  the  heart. 


For  "The  Friend." 

When  Samuel  Fisher  had  finished  his  studies, 
he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  was  first  a  chaplain 
to  a  person  of  quality,  and  afterwards  presented 
with  a  living  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Be- 
ing conscientiously  engaged  in  seeking  after  truth, 
he  discovered,  before  he  knew  Friends,  that  infant 
baptism  was  a   human  institution,  and  preaching 

for  a  stipend  was  contrary  to  the  command   of  A  ConteateJ 

Christ.  A  young  man,  dissatisfied  with  singing  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  surnamed  "Old 
David's  Psalms  in  the  public  worship,  gave  his  Fritz,"  once  took  a  ride,  and  espied  an  old  farmer 
master  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  applied  to  i  plowing  his  acre  by  the  wayside,  cheerily  singing 
Samuel  Fisher,  as  a  learned  minister,  to  remove  ijis  melody, 
his  scruples.  In  the  attempt,  the  young  man 
frankly  gave  these  reasons  for  his  apprehensions  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  practice — that  God  was  a 
spirit,  and  to  be  worshipped,  not  in  other  men's 
words,  but  in  spirit   and    in   truth — that  it  was  a 


falsehood  for  a  proud  man  to  sing  that  "  he  was 
not  puffed  up  in  his  mind  ;  he  had  no  scornful  eye, 
and  he  did  not  exercise  himself  in  things  that  were 
too  high" — that  it  was  absurd  for  one  to  sing 
"  Rivers  of  tears  run  down  my  eyes,  because  other 
men  keep  not  thy  laws,"  whilst  he  never  knew  a 
true  sorrow  and  repentance  for  his  own  sins.  The 
result  of  this  conference  was,  that  instead  of  al- 
tering the  young  man's  sentiments,  the  reasons 
given  for  them  had  such  a  convincing  effect  on 
Samuel  Fisher,  that  he  found  himself  restrained 
from  giving  out  to  his  congregation,  David's  con- 
ditions, to  sing.  At  length,  preaching  for  wages, 
contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  conscience,  be- 
came so  great  a  burden,  that  he  gave  a  rare  in- 
stance of  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  and  the  value 
he  put  upon  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
by  resigning  his  living,  divesting  himself  of  the 
sacerdotal  ofiice,  and  placing  his  confidence  in 
Divine  Providence  for  the  future  support  of  him- 
self and  family.  He  rented  a  farm  and  com- 
menced grazier,  by  which  he  procured  a  decent 
competency,  accompanied  by  the  solace  of  content- 
ment, and  the  testimony  of  an  approving  heart. 

He  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  joined  the  Baptists,  amongst  whom  he  became 
a  preacher.  About  this  time  William  Caton  and 
John  Stubbs  came  to  the  town  where  he  lived, 
and  S.  Fisher  complying  with  the  Scripture  in- 
junction, "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers," 
received  them  into  his  house.  Friends  at  that 
day  were  very  industrious  in  spreading  their  prin- 
ciples, and  J.  Stubbs  accordingly  went  to  the  Bap- 
tists' meeting  whore  Fisher  officiated,  and  getting 
an  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he 
delivered  himself  with  such  clearness  and  author- 
ity, that  S.  Fisher  was  so  affected,  he  soon  after 
openly  united  with  this  Society.  Before  he  left 
the  Baptists,  his  colleague  in  office,  in  a  discourse 
uttering  bitter  invectives  against  Friends,  S.  Fisher 
thought  it  his  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  undeceiving 
the  congregation,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  the  calumnies  of 
his  colleague,  and  accordingly,  in  a  christian  man- 
led  soil,  fitted  for  the  support  of  vegetation,  jner,  said — '' Dear  brother,  you  are  very  dear  and 
lis  result,  though  usually  attributed  by  farmers  near  to  me,  but  the  truth  is  dearer  and  nearer  ;  it 
the  "  working  down"  of  these  materials,  is  really  is  the  everlasting  truth  and  gospel  which  they  hold 


Value  of  the  Etirth-Worm. — The  new  edition 
the  Encydapedia  Brittanica,  speaking  of  the 
th-worm,  remarks  :  "  Though  apt  to  be  des- 
ed  and  trodden  on,  it  is  really  a  useful  creature 
its  way.  Knapp  describes  it  as  the  natural 
inurer  of  the  soil,  consuming  on  the  surface  the 
ter  parts  of  decayed  vegetable  matters,  and  con- 
ing downwards  the  more  woody  fibres,  which 
re  moulder  and  fertilize.  They  perforate  the 
th  in  all  directions,  thus  rendering  it  permeable 
air  and  water,  both  indispensable  to  vegetable 
!.  According  to  Darwin's  mode  of  expression,  they 
■e  a  kind  of  under  tillage  to  the  land,  perform- 
the  same  below  ground  that  the  spade  does 
ove  for  the  garden,  and  the  plough  for  arable 
1.  It  is,  in  consequence,  chiefly  by  the  natural 
srations  of  worms  that  fields,  which  have  been 
srspread  with  lime,  burnt  marl,  or  cinders,  be 
tne,  in  process  of  time,  covered   by  a  finely  di 


"  You  must  be  well  ofi',  old  man,"  said  the  king. 
"  Does  this  acre  belong  to  you,  on  which  you  so  in- 
dustriously labour?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  farmer,  who  knew  not 
that  it  was  the  king;  "  I  am  not  so  rich  as  that; 
I  plow  for  wages." 

"How  much  do  you  get  a  day?"  asked  the 
king. 

"  Eight  groschen,"  (about  twenty  cents,)  said 
the  farmer. 

"  This  is  not  much,"  replied  the  king ;  "  can  you 
get  along  with  this  ?" 

"  Get  along  and  have  something  left." 

"  How  is  that?" 

The  farmer  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Well,  if  I  must  tell  you ;  two  groschen  are  for 
myself  and  wife;  two  I  pay  my  old  debts;  two  I 
lend  away;  and  two  I  give  away  for  the  Lord's 
sake." 

"  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  solve,"  re- 
plied the  king. 

"  Then  I  will  solve  it  for  you,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  I  have  two  old  parents  at  home  who  kept  me 
when  I  was  weak  and  needed  help  ;  and  now  that 
they  are  weak  and  need  help  I  keep  them.  This 
is  my  debt  toward  which  I  pay  two  groschen  a 
day.  The  third  pair  of  groschen,  which  I  lend 
away,  I  spend  for  my  children  that  they  may  re- 
ceive christian  instruction.  This  will  come  handy 
to  me  and  my  wife  when  we  get  old.  With  the 
last  two  groschen  I  maintain  two  sick  sisters,  whom 
I  would  not  be  compelled  to  keep ;  thia  I  give  for 
the  Lord's  sake." 

The  king,  well  pleased  with  his  answer,  said  : 

"  Bravely  spoken,  old  man.  Now  I  will  also 
give  you  something  to  guess.  Have  you  ever  seen 
me  before?" 

"  Never,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes  you  shall  see  me  fifty 
times,  and  carry  in  your  pocket  fifty  of  my  like- 
nesses." 

"  This  is  a  riddle  which  I  cannot  unravel,"  said 
the  farmer. 

"  Then  I  will  do  it  for  you,"  replied  the  king. 

Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  count- 
ing him  fifty  bran-new  gold  pieces  into  his  hand, 
stamped  with  his  royal  likeness,  he  said  to  the 
astonished  farmer,  who  knew  not  what  was  com- 
ing: 

"  The  coin  is  genuine,  for  it  also  comes  from  our 
Lord  God,  and  I  am  his  paymaster.  I  bid  you 
adieu."— Ge^-wjaw  Reformed  Messenger. 
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Tor  "  The  Friond." 

Two  New  Planets. 

The  most  important  discovery  in  astronomy 
since  the  existence  of  Neptune  was  announced  by 
Le  Verrier  and  Dr.  Gallo,  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  From  communications  of  Le  Ver- 
rier to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  and 
since  the  2d  of  First  month  last,  the  following  is 
condensed. 

M.  Lescarbault,  an  amateur  astronomer,  resid- 
incr  at  Orgeres,  in  France,  had  long  since  conceived 
the  design  of  systematically  examining  the  sun's 
disc,  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  any  possible  planet 
during  its  transit.  In  1858,  he  began  to  put  this 
plan  in  execution,  having  a  telescope  of  10  centi- 
metres aperture,  1  met.  40  focal  length,  simply 
mounted  on  a  wooden  tripod.  The  eye-piece  had 
a  power  of  150,  and  the  telescope  was  provided 
with  a  finder  magnifying  6  times.  The  measuring 
apparatus  was  constructed  by  himself,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  vertical  and  three  horizontal  threads 
in  the  finder,  at  intervals  of  16'  or  17',  a  simple 
pair  of  cross-threads  in  the  telescope,  a  pasteboard 
disc  movable  around  a  finder  as  an  axis,  and  di- 
vided into  half  degrees.  The  threads  being  recti- 
fied by  a  planet  line,  and  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  sun's  circumference  given,  by  setting  two  cross- 
threads  of  the  finder  tangent  to  the  disc,  the  an- 
gular distance  of  any  object  upon  the  sun,  from 
these  points  of  tangency,  is  easily  estimated. 

Provided  with  these  simple  contrivances,  Les- 
carbault patiently  carried  on  his  search,  until  the 
26th  of  Third  month,  1859,  upon  which  day  he 
had  the  gratification  to  discover  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  planet  transiting  the  sun.  It  appeared 
as  a  small,  black,  circular  object,  well  defined,  its 
apparent  diameter  being  one-fourth  that  of  Mer- 
cury, at  the  transit  of  1845,  which  was  witnessed 
by  Lescarbault. 

In  the  hope  of  again  seeing  and  observing  the 
body,  this  fact  and  the  attending  observations  were 
withheld  from  the  public  until  Twelfth  mo.  22d, 
when  Lescarbault  addressed  a  letter  to  Le  Verrier, 
stating  the  facts  and  the  results  of  his  computa- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  were  that  the 
planet  must  move  in  an  orbit  inclined  to  the  eclip- 
tic by  an  angle  between  5J°  and  7^° ;  that  its  as- 
cending node  is  not  far  from  183°,  and  unless  the 
eccentricity  should  be  extremely  great,  that  its 
mean  motion  would  correspond  with  an  apparent 
motion  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  sun's  dia- 
meter, in  about  4  hours,  26  min.,  48  sec. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  interesting  communica- 
tion, Le  Verrier  visited  the  author  at  his  residence, 
a  little  village,  60  miles  south-west  of  the  French 
capital,  and  situated  lat.  48°,  8',  55"  N. ;  long. 
Oh.,  2',  35"  W.  from  Paris.  He  examined  in  de- 
tail the  apparatus  used,  and  obtained  a  minute 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  observe 
tion.  Le  Verrier  reports  that  the  manifest  sinipl 
city  of  character  and  the  thorough  explanations 
given  by  the  discoverer,  had  led  him  to  the  full 
conviction  that  the  observation  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  that  the  long  delay  in  making  it  known  is  re- 
ferable solely  to  the  modesty  of  the  author. 

If,  as  estimated,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
new  planet  is  no  more  than  one-fourth  that  of 
Mercury  at  the  transit  of  1845,  its  mass  could  not 
exceed  l-17th  that  of  the  latter  body.  Le  Verrier 
calculates,  on  the  supposition  of  a  circular  orbit, 
the  time  of  its  revolution  is  19  days,  7  hours,  and 
the  inclination  to  its  orbit,  12°,  10'.  Its  greatest 
elongation  from  the  sun  would  not  exceed  8  d 
and  its  light  be  less  than  that  of  Mercury. 

Benjamin  Scott,  of  London,  stated  recently, 
that  in  midsummer,  1847,  he  chanced  to  turn  a 
telescope  towards  the  sun,  then  near  its  settinj 


and  saw  on  the  sun's  disc  a  well-defined  black  spot 
which  was  not  seen  there  at  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing. Its  angular  diameter  appeared  as  large  as 
that  of  Venus.  Scott  mentions  that  a  similar 
body  or  spot  was  seen  by  Lloft,  First  month  6th, 
1818. 

Another  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Solar 
System  was  made  on  the  22d  of  Ninth  month, 
1859,  by  that  indefatigable  astronomer,  Robert 
Luther,  at  his  observatory  at  Bille,  near  Dussel- 
dorf,  Germany.  An  asteroid,  the  fifty-seventh  of 
the  group,  was  detected,  to  which  the  name  of 
Mnemosyne^  signifying  memory,  has  subsequently 
been  given.  0. 

Third  mo.  6th,  1860. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Fiction  Reading. 

Those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the  influ- 
ence exerted  over  the  mind  by  reading  works  of 
fiction,  are  well  aware  that  it  not  only  indisposes 
it  for  the  proper  and  useful  application  of  its  pow- 
ers to  the  investigation  of  subjects  requiring  re- 
gular and  connected  thinking,  but  that  it  actu- 
ally impairs  its  ability.     Instances  are  not  want- 

c  where  the  habit  has  grown  by  indulgence  into 

passion  so  absorbing,  as  to  disturb  the  healthy 
action  of  the  mental  economy,  and  induce  a  state 
of  insanity,  sometimes  of  severe  and  protracted 
haracter.  In  a  moral  and  religious  view,  the 
practice  of  novel  reading  is  highly  pernicious. 
Time  is  not  only  wasted,  but  principles  of  most 
pernicious  tendency  are  gradually  implanted,  while 

deep  distaste  for  the  plain  and  sober  realities  of 
the  gospel,  of  its  high  responsibilities  and  practical 
duties,  is  engendered.  The  strongholds  of  sin  are 
fortified — the  alienation  from  God  and  the  rebellion 
against  his  law,  which  is  the  natural  condition  of 
every  unregenerate  heart,  are  fostered  and  strength- 
ened by  it,  and  it  may  be  said  without  breach  of 
truth  or  charity  that  no  habitual  novel  reader  is  a 
child  of  God. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts  by  the  perusal 
of  a  statement  made  by  a  novel  reader,  and  as  the 
lesson  conveyed  by  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  warn- 
ing, I  give  a  short  abstract  of  it.  I  believe,  says 
the  writer,  I  was  about  fifteen — the  exact  time  has 
passed  from  my  memory,  but  never  can  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  day  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  bright, 
pleasant  morning,  and  I  went  to  the  house  of  pray- 
er with  my  friends,  but  without  any  unusual  inte- 
rest in  the  subject  of  religion.  But  something 
awakened  my  attention,  and  prepared  me  to  be 
interested.  I  began  to  feel  as  I  had  rarely  felt 
before,  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel  seemed  to  have 
a  bearing  on  myself  that  I  had  not  till  then  real- 
ized. The  Spirit  of  God  spoke  in  niv  soul,  of 
wasted  hours  and  talents,  and  of  the  tremendous 
realities  of  a  coming  eternity.  It  was  not  the 
earthquake  or  the  fire,  but  the  still  small  voice.  I 
was  neither  terror-stricken  nor  overwhelmed,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  from  heaven  spoke  in  my 
soul,  setting  my  sins  before  me,  and  inviting  me 
to  forsake  them,  repent,  turn  to  Jesus,  and  live. 
For  a  time  my  rebellious  passions  were  stilled — 
the  way  of  holiness  seemed  a  blessed  way,  and  I 
almost  said,  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father. 

I  thought  NOW  is  the  accepted  time,  and  I  almost 
resolved  that  I  would  delay  no  longer,  but  earnestly 
seek  reconciliation  to  God  through  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. Almost — alas,  it  was  onhj  almost.  I  had 
been  fascinated  on  the  previous  day  with  reading 
a  novel,  and  had  laid  it  down  with  a  strong  desire 
to  know  the  close  of  the  story.  In  the  midst  of 
my  serious  reflections  and  feelings,  that  story  rose 
in  vivid  colours  before  me.  The  mental  question 
was  at  once  raised,  Shall  I  finish  it  ?  and  with  that 


the  conflict  came.  I  felt  that  if  I  gratified 
inclination,  my  religious  impressions  would  be 
literated,  and  great  was  the  struggle  in  my  so 
but  alas !  the  novel  conquered — the  voice  of 
Spirit  was  silenced.  Blessed  be  my  heavenly  ! 
ther,  it  was  not  silenced  forever.  After  five  yes  i;>; 
and,  I  might  almost  say,  years  of  conflict  8 
darkness — darkness  that  might  be  felt,  which 
times  shut  out  every  earthly  enjoyment,  anc' 
me  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  Wouh 
had  never  been  born — the  strivings  of  the  "~ 
Spirit  were  victorious,  and  I  found,  as  I  hum' 
hope,  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
ah !  those  lost  years !  what  would  I  not  give 
what  sacrifices  would  I  not  make,  could  I  now 
deem  them  !  But  they  are  gone — with  their  i 
portunities  of  getting  good,  and  of  doing  good — \ 
to  me  forever  !  How  much  more  might  I  now 
conformed  to  the  image  of  my  Lord,  had 
years  been  passed  under  his  training,  employed 
his  service.  1  can  never  look  back  without  a  pi 
on  that  day,  and  that  book,  and  upon  that  rej 
tion  of  the  offers  of  redeeming  mercy.  And  h. 
not  many  others  sold  the  precious  privileges 
their  christian  birthright  for  the  paltry,  sinful  pi 
sures  of  novel  reading,  and  if,  at  length  throi 
mercy,  they  have  been  brought  into  Christ's  chur 
have  they  not  entered  it  shorn  of  some  of 
best  years,  and  of  their  noblest  energies,  by  t  si; 
seductive  and  delusive  influence.  Header  !  pa  i : 
and  ponder. 

For  "The  I 

Two  Brothers— Horrors  of  War. 

A  soldier   informed   his   minister  that  he  I 
lately  met  with  a  comrade  of  his,  who  had  bjl  j 
in  the  peninsular  war,  and  who  had  related  to  1 
the  following  anecdote : 

"  A  soldier  whom  I  knew  when  we  were  in  Spi 
a  German  by  birth,  was,  with  his  company  of 
rifle  corps,  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  enetr 
outposts.  From  a  sheltered  position  he  had 
opportunity  of  taking  aim  at  a  detached  Individ 
belonging  to  the  continental  auxiliaries  of 
French  army.  He  fired — the  enemy  fell.  He : 
up  to  him,  and  seized  his  knapsack  for  a  prey, 
opening  it,  a  letter  dropped  out;  he  had  the  cu: 
sity  to  take  it  up  and  open  it.  He  glanced  at 
close  of  the  letter,  and  fouud  it  was  subscribed 
a  person  of  the  same  name  of  his  own  father, 
interest  was  increased  ;  he  read  the  whole  let 
and  found  that  he  had  shot  his  own  brother 


English  Railways. — The  railways  of  Gi  j, 
Britain  and  Ireland,  completed  at  the  beginn 
of  1856,  extended  8,054  miles,  and  more  i 
enough  of  single  rails  were  laid  to  make  a  i 
around  the  globe.  The  cost  of  constructing  tl  ^ 
railways  had  been  £286,000,000.  The  workj^ 
stock  comprised  5,000  locomotive-engines 
150,000  carriages  and  trucks;  and  the  coal  ( 
sumed  annually  by  the  engines,  amounted  to  jp 
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Jred  thousand  trees  were  felled,  the  growth  of 
sh  would  require  little  less  than  five  thousand 
s  of  forest  land.  The  cost  of  running  was 
it  fifteen  pence  per  mile.  Tunnels  of  a  size 
r  before  contemplated  have  penetrated  for 
s  through  hard  rocks,  or  through  shifting  clays 
sands,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  construction 
lese  railways ;  embankments  and  viaducts  have 
1  raised  and  erected,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
assing  any  former  similar  works ;  bridges  of 
ous  novel  kinds,  invented  and  constructed  for 
pecial  occasions,  carry  the  railways  over  straits 
he  sea,  through  gigantic  tubes, — across  rivers, 
ended  from  rods  supported  by  ingeniously  de- 
1  piers  and  girders — and  over  slanting  roads, 
ron  beams,  or  on  brick  arches  built  askew. — 
ger. 

For  "  Tho  Friond." 

he  following  article  from  a  recent  number  of 
igh  Church  periodical,  is  significant  of  the  fact, 

this  denomination,  which  next  to  the  liomish, 
;cs  the  greatest  .account  of  imposing  forois  and 
als,  and  all  external  observances,  has  been 
iually  compelled,  as  well  as  other  professors 
ihristlanity,  to  acknowledge  the  universal  pre- 
e  in  the  soul  of  man,  of  a  measure  of  that 
ht  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
world,"  of  that  "  grace  that  bringeth  salvation 
h  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  them 

denying  ungodliness  and  the  world's  lusts, 
^  should  live  righteously,  soberly  and  godly  in 
present  world  ;"  though  they  do  not  generally 
)gnize  it  as  such,  but  still  perversely  call  it  by 
Dg  names,  and  .iscribe  it  to  a  7iatural  instinct, 

Where,  do  they  suppose,  is  the  origin  of  the 
ill,  small  voice?" — Of  that  which  is  "  accusing 
excusing  them  ?"  they  do  not  surely  pre- 
l  that  it  springs  from  the  fallen  nature  of  man. 
IT  slow  to  admit  what  one  would  suppose  mu.st 

most  welcome  truth  to  every  christian  phi- 
hropist  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  "  the  un- 
akabie  gift,"  purchased  by  the  Redeemer  of 
nkiud,  on  the  cross,  by  which  all  may  be  saved, 
lent  to  its  manifestations.  How  can  they 
certain  that,  in  thus  refusing  to  give  due  honour 
;hat  which  is  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  in  dan- 
of  a  sin  analogous  to  that  which  is  described 
Matt.  xii.  32. 

CONSCIENCE   AMONG    THE   HEATHEN. 

Dhe  sense  of  duty,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  is 
lething  more  than  the  faculty  of  choice.  It 
ims  the  right  of  choosing  and  directing;  it  en- 
is  or  forbids ;  it  may  be  moved  by  the  desire  of 
)pinoss,  or  the  dignity  of  humanity ;  it  may  ac- 
omodate  itself  to  motives  of  prudence  or  utility; 
;  the  mind  has  to  use  an  efi'ort  against  itself,  and 
repress  its  natural  feelings,  before  it  can  be  per- 
ded  that  there  is,  in  no  case,  a  deeper  meaning 
,n  any  of  these,  in  the  conviction  that  there  is 
aething  which  it  ought  to  do.  It  is  a  judgment 
plying  a  solemn  obligation  to  a  superior.  Such 
;he  natural  feeling  of  individuals,  and  the  gene- 
decision  of  mankind." 

True  it  is,  that  all  nations  have  not  agreed  in 
;!ry  particular  as  to  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 
11  the  general  distinction  between  right  and 
ong  is  found  everywhere — it  kuows  of  no  local 
Igeographical  boundaries.  The  missionary  ap- 
ils  to  the  moral  sense  in  the  remotest  region  of 
!  globe,  without  fear  of  being  accounted  a  teacher 
new  and  strange  doctrines.  The  high  preroga- 
es  of  the  internal  witness  were  recognized  of  old. 
le  "  video  meliora  proboque"  of  the  Roman  poet, 
wever  it  may  be  followed  by  the  "  deteriora 
luor,"  is  true  of  men  in  every  country  and  in 


every  age.  No  man  ever  lived  who  cklibcrately 
wished  any  one  towards  whom  he  felt  any  real 
aflection  to  be  depraved  or  vicious.  The  very 
worst  of  men  admire  virtue  when  they  see  it;  for 
so  constituted  are  they  that  they  cannot  but  do  so. 
A  momentary  admiration  of  exalted  moral  recti- 
tude will  sometimes  break  through  the  thickest 
covering  of  sin,  and  shoot  forth  unbidden  through 
the  most  ruined  temple  of  the  soul.  An  anecdote 
has  come  down  to  us  from  Roman  times,  which  in 
a  striking  manner  illustrates  our  position.  The 
Floral  Games  were  once  in  course  of  celebration  in 
the  city.  At  this  festival  the  very  grossest  licen- 
tiousness, as  we  know,  distinguished  the  theatrical 
representations.  Cato  came  to  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  presence  of  this  man,  well  known  for  his  aus- 
terity, they  dared  not  begin  the  games.  Warned 
by  his  friends,  he  retired  ;  and  the  hateful  scenes, 
delayed  for  an  instant,  were  enacted  without  re- 
straint. It  was  but  for  a  moment,  it  is  true,  but 
during  that  moment  a  multitude  stood  abashed  be- 
fore one  man,  and  that  voice  spake  loudly,  of  which 
Tertullian  has  said  so  truly,  "Ohumbrari  potest 
quia  non  est  Deus,  eztingui  non  potest  quia  a  Deo 
est."  And  has  not  the  same  been  found  in  every 
clime  ?  Did  Livingstone  find  the  contrary  to  hold 
good  amongst  his  benighted  South  African  friends '! 
What  does  he  say  '!  "  Much  of  my  influence  among 
the  Makololos  depended  upon  the  good  name  given 
me  by  the  IJackwains,  and  that  I  secured  only 
through  a  long  course  of  tolerably  good  conduct. 
No  one  ever  gains  much  influence  in  this  country 
without  purity  and  uprightness.  The  acts  of  a 
stranger  are  keenly  scrutinized  by  both  young  and 
old  ;  and  seldom  is  the  judgment  pronounced,  even 
by  a  heathen,  unfair  or  uncharitable.  I  have  heard 
women  speaking  in  admiration  of  a  white  man, 
because  lie  was  pure,  and  never  was  guilty  of  secret 
immorality." 

The  appeal  to  tribes  degraded  beneath  the  brutes, 
in  disproof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  is,  as  has 
been  well  said,  quite  irrelevant.  One  might  as  well 
appeal  to  an  individual,  who,  by  continuing  in  a 
life  of  vice,  has  dried  up  all  the  moral  instincts  of 
his  soul,  and  worn  down  every  high  and  exalted 
aspiration.  Would  such  a  one  be  tlie  true  type 
and  example  to  appeal  to?  Surely  not.  Except 
where  by  habitual  unrighteousness  and  depravity 
the  true  instincts  of  the  soul  have  been  violently 
prevented  from  exercising  any  influence,  there  hath 
ever  been  heard  within  the  breast  of  man  a  still 
small  voice,  from  which  he  cannot  fly,  "  accusing  or 
else  excusing"  him  for  his  deeds. 

But  more  than  this  :  the  moral  faculty  is  in  close 
alliance  with  the  religious  instinct.  Tbcy  impart 
mutual  strength  to  one  another.  If  the  survey  of 
the  universe  suggests  tbe  conviction  of  a  primal 
Source  of  all  created  things,  conscience  claims  an 
equally  Divine  Author  and  Vindicator  of  its  laws. 
It  ever  warns  man  that  it  is  not  of  the  earth 
earthly;  but  that  if  it  be  "  praeposita  homini  ut 
Domiua,"  it  is  so  because  "  Deo  subdita  ut  minis- 
tra."  The  moral  imperative  which  it  utters  man 
feels  to  be  a  voice  speaking  to  him  from  another 
and  a  higher  world.  Its  watchwords — "  duty," 
and  "right,"  and  "ought" — point  to  deeps  in  his 
inmost  being  which  he  cannot  fathom  ;  and  ho  can- 
not rid  himself  of  the  conviction  that  "  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all"  is  not  here,  "  upon  this  bank  and 
shoal  of  time,"  that  if  natural  laws  are  null  and 
void  without  a  Lawgiver,  so  also  moral  laws  must 
derive  their  efficacy  from  one  who  is  the  Source  of 
all  law.  Hence  it  is,  we  feel  persuaded,  that  the 
presentiment  of  future  retribution,  of  a  disclosure 
one  day  of  the  Vindicator  of  the  conscience,  has 
never  been  repulsive  to,  but  is  inherent  in,  the 
heart  of  man.     Not  only  do  we  find  the  idea  in  the 


religious  systems  of  all  races  of  men,  but  even 
when  benighted  nations  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time, 
there  is  no  instinctive  revolting,  but  an  acquiescence 
in  its  justice.  When  the  South  African  chief, 
Sechele,  inquired  of  Livingstone  whether  his  father 
knew  of  a  future  judgment,  and  the  latter,  replying 
in  the  aflTirmative,  began  to  describe  the  scene  of 
the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  who  should  sit  oa 
it,  from  whose  face  the  heavens  should  flee  away, 
and  be  no  more  seen,^the  chief  did  not  at  onco 
reject  the  idea  as  improbable  or  absurd.  "You 
startle  me,"  was  his  reply.  "  These  words  make 
all  my  bones  to  shake  :  I  have  no  more  strength 
in  me.  You  have  been  talking  about  a  future  judg- 
ment, and  many  terrible  things  of  which  we  know 
nothing," — adding  in  reply  to  Livingstone's  decla- 
ration that  his  forefathers  knew  of  these  things. 
"  All  my  forefathers  have  passed  away  into  dark- 
ness, without  knowing  anything  of  what  was  to  be- 
fall them  :  how  is  it  that  your  forefathers,  know- 
ing all  these  things,  did  not  send  word  to  my  fore- 
fathers sooner?" — Col.  Cli.  Chronicle. 

Chinese  Food — A  collection  of  Chinese  food  has 
been  received  at  South  Kensington  through  Sir 
John  Bowring.  This  collection  will  give  some 
little  insight  into  the  nature  of  a  Chinese  dinner, 
and  afford  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  at  present 
displeased  with  English  dinners.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  collection  of  Chinese  wines.  They 
are  principally  made  from  rice.  Some  of  them 
are  perfumed  with  flowers  of  the  same  kind  as 
tho.se  used  for  scenting  the  teas.  There  is  a  small 
number  of  specimens  of  tea.  The  season  at  which 
the  articles  were  sent  prevented  a  larger  quantity 
being  sent.  There  are  several  specimens  of  brick 
tea  from  the  province  of  Sze-chuen,  which  is  not 
known  in  the  south  of  China  at  all.  There  are 
also  a  few  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  plants  used 
in  scenting  teas,  but  these  were  likewise  not  in 
season  when  the  collection  was  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land. Amongst  the  gelatinizing  substances,  of 
which  the  Chine.se  are  very  fond,  are  three  kinds 
of  sea-weed  not  unlike  our  own  Carrageen  moss. 
The  animal  substances  of  this  group  are  fish- 
maws,  trespang  or  sea-cucumbers,  heche-de-mer, 
and  sharks'  fins.  Amongst  the  cases  containing 
these  substances  are  some  looking  very  suspicious ; 
but  on  a  careful  investigation  nothing  in  the  form 
of  either  kittens  or  puppies  have  been  found.  A 
very  suspicious  looking  set  of  legs  and  tendons 
turned  out  to  be  antelope's  legs  ready  for  making 
soup.  Fourteen  varieties  of  Chinese  cake  consti- 
tute a  very  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  light 
confectionery  amongst  the  Chinese.  They  are 
evidently  made  with  flour,  sugar,  and  butter,  and 
not  unlike  many  of  the  sweet  cakes  made  in  Eng- 
land. The  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
very  numerous.  Of  these  the  Chinese  appear  to 
have  an  almost  infinite  variety.  They  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  at  the  table  at  all  their  feasts. 
They  are  preserved  in  sugar,  salt,  or  treacle. 
Many  of  these  are  totally  unknown  in  England. 
The  San  cha  and  Yangmei  are  described  as  very 
pleasant  and  piquant  fruits,  greatly  used  as  con- 
fectionery and  preserves,  and  esteemed  by  the 
Europeans  at  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  appear  to 
be  great  smokers  of  tobacco,  both  men  and  women. 
The  collection  contains,  to  the  smoker,  a  tempting 
variety.  It  looks  as  if  more  care  was  taken  in 
preparing  tobacco  in  China  than  in  England.  It 
may  turn  out  that  tobacco  is  as  greatly  improved  by 
elaborate  preparation  as  tea.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are  marked  "  Mild  for  Women,"  whilst 
others  are  prepared  for  smoking  through  water- 
pipes.  These  specimens  are  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral pipes  used  in  smoking  both  opium  and  tobacco. 
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There  are  various  miscellaneous  substances  of 
more  or  less  interest,  such  as  seeds,  dried  fruits, 
preparations  from  the  bamboo,  and  condiments  of 
various  kinds.  Amongst  these  are  specimens  of 
arrow-root  from  the  roots  of  the  water-lily — a 
hint  which  may  not  be  entirely  lost  in  this  country. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  chopsticks  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  several  varieties 
here,  from  those  worn  in  the  belt  of  a  mandarin 
down  to  those  used  by  the  common  people.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  Food  Museum 
which  has  been  so  successfully  developed  at  South 
Kensington. — London  Atlwnaum. 

Prodaimal  on  the  House-  Top. — Was  it  custom- 
ary, in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  to  make  public 
proclamation  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  ? 

Such  an  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  from 
Matthew  X.  27,  and  Luke  xiii.  3.  Our  Lord 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  villages,  and  accordingly 
the  reference  here  is  to  a  custom  observed  only  in 
such  places,  never  in  cities.  At  the  present  day 
local  governors  in  country  districts  cause  their 
commands  thus  to  be  published.  Their  proclama- 
tions are  generally  made  in  the  evening,  after  the 
people  have  returned  from  their  labours  in  the 
held.  The  public  crier  ascends  the  highest  roof 
at  hand,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  long-drawn 
call  upon  all  faithful  subjects  to  give  ear  and  obey. 
He  then  proceeds  to  announce,  in  a  set  form,  the 
will  of  their  master,  and  demands  obedience 
thereto. — Late  Paper. 

We  earnestly  caution  and  entreat  all  such  among 
you,  as  find  themselves  concerned  in  christian  love, 
to  exhort  and  admonish  others,  that  they  be  espe- 
cially careful  of  their  own  conduct;  that  by  cir 
cumspect  walking  in  all  holiness  of  life  and  con 
versation,  they  may  become  living  examples  of  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  the  advices  they  recom 
mend.     1748. 


Man  is  naturally  more  desirous  of  a  quiet  and 
approving,  than  of  a  vigilant  and  tender  conscience  ; 
more  desirous  oi  security  than  oi  safety. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  Second  mo.  26th. 

The  arrangements  for  Lord  Elgin's  extraordinary  mii 
sion  to  Cbina  had  been  concluded.  The  London  Herald 
says,  he  will  be  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Postmaster. 
General  by  John  Bright.  It  is  stated  that  England  anc 
France  were  about  to  sign  a  Convention  relative  tc 
prizes  resulting  from  the  expedition  against  China.  The 
estimated  cost  of  hostilities  with  Cliiua,  on  the  part  of 
England,  is  £850,000  for  the  past  year. 

Captain  M'Clintock,  commander  of  the  late  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, had  received  the  honour  of  linighthood. 

The  British  Channel  fleet,  composed  of  nine  vessels 
had  left  Portland  for  the  Mediterranean. 

This  movement  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
demands  made  by  Spain   upon   Morocco,    requiring 
large  cession  of  territory  from  Morocco,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

The  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  pro 
pose  to  raise  twenty  thousand  pounds,  with  a  view  t( 
take  up  and  restore  to  working  order  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  cable  off  the  Irish  and  Newfoundland 
coast  Of  the  £600,000  of  capital  authorized  to  b( 
raised  for  a  new  cable,  only  £70,000  had,  as  yet,  been 
subscribed.  .      ,   , 

The  ministerial  budget  had  been  sustained  by  thi 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  ;  prices  of  th< 
finer  qualities  were  unchanged  ;  inferior  grades  slightly 
lower.  The  state  of  trade  at  Manchester  continued  fa. 
vourable.  Breadstuffs,  without  material  change.  The 
London  mouey  market  easy.     Consols,  95. 


The  definite  reply  of  Austria  to  the  English  proposi- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  difficulties,  is  given, 
objected  by  Austria  that  the  proposal  alters  the 
basis  of  the  European  equilibrium  which  was  founded 
by  the  treaties  of  1S15,  and  is  also  in  opposition  to  the 
fuudameatal  principle  upon  which  the  legitimacy  of  go- 
ernments,  in  general,  and  especially  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy, is  founded.  The  proposed  negotiations  are 
therefore  declined,  but  Austria  will  not,  for  the  present, 
deavour  to  undo  by  force  of  arms  that  which  she  can- 
not prevent,  but  yet  reserves  full  and  entire  liberty  of 
action  for  the  future.  The  tone  of  the  reply  is  courteous 
and  moderate. 

Paris  despatch  confirms  the  statement  that  Russia 
and  Prussia  had  joined  in  a  proposal  for  a  conference  of 
the  Five  Great  Powers.  Negotiations  with  the  other 
Powers  were,  it  is  stated,  in  progress. 

It  is  rumored  that  Napoleon  is  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate the  Pope,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to  modify  his 
views  respecting  Italy  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria. 

The  London  Times  announces  that  the  circulation  of 
that  paper  had  been  suppressed  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire. 

The  weather  had  been  very  cold  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
irthern  part  of  France.     The  ice  was  several  inches 
thick. 

An  order  has  been  issued,  it  is  stated,  in  an  English 
paper,  by  the  French  Minister  of  War,  forbidding  sol- 
garrison  at  Paris,  or  any  other  town  in  France, 
from  attending  worship  in  parochial  or  conventual 
churches,  and  intimating  that,  for  the  future,  provision 
would  everywhere  be  made  within  the  barracks  for  the 
regular  celebration  of  mass.  The  origin  of  this  regula- 
,ion  is  said  to  be  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to 
nfluence  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  in  favour  of  the 
Pope. 

The  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces.  Marshal  O'Don- 
nell,  had  submitted  to  the  Moors  the  following  basis  for 
the  conclusion  of  peace  :  Possession  of  all  the  territory 
conquered,  including  Tetuan,  an  indemnity  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  reals,  an  engagement  to  respect  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  commercial  stipulations  favour- 
able to  Spain. 

A  Constantinople  despatch  says  that  the  typhus  fever 
is  carrying  off  the  fugitive  Circassians  in  that  city,  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  per  day. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  Homestead  bill  by  a  vote  of  114  to 
60,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  those  which  at  various 
times  have  been  discussed  in  Congress  for  years  past. 
The  bill  provides,  "  That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of 
a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-oni 
years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shal 
have  filed  his  intentions  to  become  such,  shall  be  enti 
tied  to  enter,  free  of  cost,  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160) 
acres  of  the  public  lands,  upon  which  the  said  person 
may  have  filed  a  pre-emption  claim,  or  which  may  a 
the  time  the  application  is  made  he  subject  to  pre-emp 
tion,  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  or  less,  per  acre,  o 
eighty  acres,  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre.  No  certi 
ficate  to  be  given,  or  patent  issued  until  after  the  expira 
tion  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  said  entry ;  and  on 
the  payment  of  ten  dollars,  the  rights  secured  by 
actual  settlers  shall  issue  to  the  heirs  and  devisees, 
land  thus  acquired,  in  no  case,  to  become  liable  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing 
of  the  patent."  The  House  has  also  passed  a  bill,  b; 
large  majority,  reducing  the  mileage  of  members  from 
forty  cents  to  twenty  cents,  a  mile.  The  distance  of 
travel  to  be  computed  by  a  straight  geographical  line. 

New  ror*.— Mortality  last  week,  509.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
75 ;  consumption,  70  ;  children  under  ten  years,  305. 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Assembly, 
chartering  a  Zoological  Society,  and  setting  apart  for  it 
sixty  acres  of  the  land  appropriated  for  the  Central  Park 
in  New  York  city. 

Phila,klphia.—yi.OT\.a\\ty  last  week,  206.  Of  scarlet 
fever,  12;  consumption,  40  ;  children  under  tea  years  of 
age,  96. 

The  Ohio  River.— On  the  10th  inst.,  the  river  at  Pitts- 
burg was  in  fine  navigable  order,  with  eleven  feet  of 
water  in  the  channel. 

Lake  Erie.— On  the  10th,  the  navigation  of  the  Lake 
was  open,  and  boats  plying  between  Dunkirk  and  To- 
ledo. 

Crops  in  Texas. — Two  weeks  ago  the  planting  of  corn 
and  vegetables  in  Texas  was  nearly  finished  throughout 
the  State.  In  the  lower  and  western  counties,  the  corn 
was  already  up. 

California. — A  late  arrival  at  New  York,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  brought  §1,198,000  in  gold,  and  California  dates 
to  the  20th  ult.     Eight  hundred  men  had  secured  claims 
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the  newly  discovered  quicksilver  mines  in  the  Ge 
mountains.  The  silver  mining  in  Carson  Valley 
producing  much  excitement.  The  weather  had  bee 
moderate,  and  the  miners  had  resumed  operations. 
'  tch  company  had  been  formed  to  turn  the  water 
Cleat  Creek  and  several  mountain  streams  into 
placer  gold  diggings  of  Carson  City  district,  requii 
the  construction  of  a  canal  thirty-five  miles  long. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  for  John  C. 

and  C.  Kirk,  §2   each,  vol.  33,  for  Elisha  Sidwell, 

32  and  33,  for  James  Steer,  §3,  to  52,  vol.  33, 

Benj.  Bundy,  S7,  to  27,  vol.  33;  from  David  Naylor, 

§2,  vol.  33  ;  from  George  Michener,  agt.,  0.,  for  Is 

Walker,  §3,  to  52,  vol.  32,  for  Jesse  Hiatt,  $2,  voL 

from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Benjamin  Winder,  Is 

Carr,  J.  R.  Carr,  Thos.  Heald,  Saml.  Carr,  Edwin  F( 

T.  Harris  and  E.  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  for  Rai 

Arnold,  S2,  to  42,  vol.  32,  for  Amos  Fawcett,  $4,  voU 

d  34,  for  Nathan  Armstrong,  §4,  vols.  32  and  33. 


TRACT  ASSOCUTION. 

The  Annual    Meeting   of  the   Tract   Associati( 
Friends,  will  be  held  in   the  Committee-room  of  A 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the 
instant,  at  eight  o'clock.     Friends  interested  are  it 
to  attend.  Chables  J.  Allen,  ClerlJ>t.. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commcnc 
the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month  next.     Parents  and  otheri 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  e 
application  to  David   Roberts,  Superintendent  at   ij-.^ 
School,  or  Joseph   Scattergood,   Treasurer,  No. .  .  ,"; 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  P" 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  GovernO' 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  ( 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jj 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Phila 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAI 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carl- 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalltou  P.  0.,  Chester  C 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  2d  ult.,  at  her  residence  in  Germantt 
Julia  Welding,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
a  short  illness.  Her  close  was  in  accordance  witl 
watchful,  well-spent  life,  serene  and  peaceful, 
calmly  remarked,  "  I  am  dying."  "  I  see  nothing  ir 
way  ;  my  peace  is  made — my  dear,  kind,  merciful, 
venly  Father."  At  another  time,  saying,  "  My  e 
trust  is  in  the  merits  of  my  dear  Saviour ;  nothing  o 
own  to  depend  upon  :"  among  her  last  expressions, 
"  happy,  happy,  happy  1"  and  as  one  falling  asleep 
gently  passed  away.  Her  friends  have  the  con'^olinf 
surance  that  she  has  received  "  the  crown  of  life  w 
the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him." 

,  at  his  residence  in  Greenwood,  Columbia 

Pa.,  on  the  5th  of  Second  month,  Henry  Battin,  ir 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  an  esteemed  elder, 
much  beloved  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting, 
him,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  and  all  in  his  n( 
bourhood,  who  needed  aid,  ever  found  a  kind  and 
pathising  friend  ;  prompt  to  relieve  their  wants  tcjit- 
extent  of  his  abilities  ;  and  to  this  dear  Friend  we  t 
the  language  may  be  applied,  "  Blessed  are  the 
which  die  in  the  Lord." 

,  on  the  20th  of  Seventh  month  last,  Henry 

TIN,  Jr.,  nephew  of  the  former  ;  an  esteemed  and  i 
member  of  Elkland  Particular  and  Muncy  Mo! 
Meeting. 

,  near  Morrisville,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  on  the 

inst.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Kirkbride,  in  the  sevi 
third  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 

Samuel  Bownas, 

(Continued  from  page21S.) 

This  storm  being  blown  over,"  says  S.  B.,  "  I 
oyed  quietness,  save  that  I  was  persecuted  for 
rch-rates,  small  tithes,  &c.,for  the  parson  would 
his  dues,  as  he  called  them,  run  on  again 
irrears,  but  would  take  it  in  kind  every  year,  so 
never  had  me  before  a  justice  again,  but  if  he 
lid  not  have  it  in  one  thing,  would  take  another, 
thing  but  my  business  now  lay  upon  mo,  save 
attendance  of  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
le,  with  marriages  and  burials,  which  took  up 
tty  much  of  my  time,  there  being  but  few  to 
>nd  such  services  in  the  country  :  so  that  I  had 
aetimes  long  journeys  on  those  occasions." 
[n  1715,  he  visited  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
vonshire.  In  a  year  or  two  after,  his  wife  fell 
)  ill  health,  and  so  continued  nearly  three  years, 
dually  wasting,  until  her  decease  in  the  Eighth 
nth,  1719.  "  She  died,"  says  he,  "in  a  sweet 
me,  often  saying  nothing  troubled  her,  but  that 
!  was  so  easily  deceived  about  the  parson's  tithe, 
ich  being  done  in  ignorance,  she  was  the  more 
y  about  it." 

His  business  having  increased,  and  being  will- 

;  to  be  more  entirely  at  liberty   to   go  on  the 

ands  of  his  Lord,  he  disposed  of  it  entirely,  and 

in  after  went  to  visit  Friends  in  the  North.    Af- 

attending  the  Yearly  Meetings  at  London  and 

istol  and  many  meetings  as  he  passed  along,  he 

lie  to  York,  of  which  he  says,   "  The   Yearly 

!eting  at  York  was  large  and  attended  by  a  great 

mber  of  ministers  of  both  sexes.     I  had  no  time 

the  last  meeting,  and  that  was  far  spent  before 

egait,  but  then  1  took  my  time  pretty  thoroughly, 

opened   very  largely  in   the  distinguishing 

tween  true  and  false  religion,  setting  them  as  it 

re  side  by  side,  that  they  might  judge  for  them- 

3  of  both  the  worship  and   the  ministry,  with 

sir  diiferent  effects  upon  the  minds  of  men  and 

)men  in  regulating  our  passions,  and  reforming 

minds.     I  opened  pretty  fully  the  danger  that 

inisters  were  in,  to  preach  from  the  letter  instead 

the  Spirit ;   and  that  our  former  openings  and 

periences  alone  were  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

It  our  safest  and  best  support  in  that  work,  was 

le  immediate   ability  of  the   Spirit,   opening  our 

pderstaudings  in  matter  suitable  to  every  state, 


that  our  words  might  be  fitly  spoken,  then  they 
would  carry  their  own  evidence,  and  be  serviceable 
to  the  hearers.  I  was  very  large  and  particular 
on  these  heads  ;  there  being  several  clergymen, 
and  teachers  of  other  societies,  but  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  objection  made  to  the  doctrine." 

He  was  much  engaged  in  religious  services  in 
England  and  Scotland  until  the  year  1722,  when 
he  was  married  again,  and  once  more  settled  at 
his  own  home.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  felt  drawn  in  the  constraining  love  of  the  gospel 
to  cross  the  seas,  and  visit  the  meetings  of  liis  bre 
thren  in  America ;  and  being  obedient  to  the  Divine 
call,  he  surrendered  his  domestic  enjoyments,  and 
embarked  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1726,  and  after 
a  tedious  passage  of  more  than  eleven  weeks,  landed 
at  Hampton  Roads,  in  Virginia. 

One  of  his  early  visits  was  to  Robert  Jordan, 
young  Friend,  confined  in  prison  for  refusing  to 
pay  priest's  wages.  Samuel  says,  "  He  was  a 
goodly  youth,  and  had  a  very  serviceable  ministry. 
His  father  and  1  staid  with  him  all  the  next  day, 
and  in  the  evening  went  to  his  house,  his  wife  be- 
ing alone,  and  although  her  husband  was  impri- 
soned, she  was  cheerful.  We  had  a  meeting  in  the 
prison  ;  many  people  came  to  it,  and  were  orderly." 
[For  an  account  of  R.  Jordan,  see  "  Piety  Pro- 
moted," edit.,  1854,  vol.  iv.,  p.  377.] 

Proceeding  to  Clmckatuck,  he  remarks :  "  On 
the  road  I  had  some  discourse  with  an  ancient 
Friend,  concerning  the  health  of  the  country,  we 
supposing  people  did  not  live  so  long  in  Virginia 
as  in  Europe.  This  Friend  told  me,  the  first  man- 
child  born  in  the  province,  of  English  parents, 
ed  eighty  years,  and  that  many  since  had 
lived  considerably  longer;  so  that  it  is  not  the 
climate,  but  the  intemperance  of  the  people  that 
shortens  their  days,  for  experience  made  it  appear, 
that  temperate  people  lived  much  the  same  time 
as  they  do  in  Europe.  This  first-born  son  of  the 
province  was  a  remarkable  man;  it  was  said  that 
he  was  disaffected  to  the  then  government,  and  had 
uttered  some  treasonable  expressions  against  it,  and 
for  that  cause  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  die  for  that  crime.  But  when  it  was 
made  appear,  that  he  was  the  first  male-child  born 
n  the  province  of  the  English  nation,  it  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  be  pardoned.  Thus  he  was 
preserved  from  that  untimely  end,  to  run  out  na- 
ture's race,  which  was  eighty  years." 

At  a  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Surrey  county,  Vir- 
ginia, he  mot  Joshua  Fielding,  a  ministering  Friend 
from  London,  of  whom  he  writes,  "  He  had  visited 
the  West  India  Islands  and  South  Carolina,  and 
had  travelled  by  land  to  North  Carolina,  about 
ve  hundred  miles,  in  about  three  weeks,  mostly 
lone,  which  was  a  difficult  and  hazardous  attempt. 
Some  thought  it  too  great  an  undertaking,  and 
seemed  to  blame  him  for  it,  but  he  got  safely 
through,  though  he  had  no  provision  but  what  he 
carried  with  him,  and  met  with  about  four  or  five 
houses  or  plantations  in  all  that  five  hundred  miles' 
travel,  which  obliged  him  to  lodge  in  the  woods 
frequently ;  but  having  a  small  pocket  compass, 
that  was  his  guide,  when  the  sun  an<l  stars  were 
hid  from  him.  I  have  since  heard,  that  some  others 


have  travelled  over  this  same  ground,  with  less 
hardship,  plantations  and  settlements  being  placed 
at  proper  distances,  and  a  road  marked  out  by  the 
government ,  and  now  they  may  accomplish  this 
journey  without  so  frequently  lying  in  the  woods, 
as  when  this  Friend  came  from  thence." 

Proceeding  northward,  he  visited  the  meetings 
of  Friends  generally,  beside  holding  many  more 
public  ones.  Of  one  at  Suckenaset,  he  remark*; 
"  Here  a  man  gave  some  uneasiness,  by  raising 
objections  about  the  Divine  light,  as  not  being  uni- 
versal, rendering  the  doctrine,  as  he  would  ex- 
pound it,  against  reason,  urging  that  the  natural 
consequence  of  it  was  to  hold  forth  as  many  Christs 
as  people  who  were  enlightened  by  him.  To  which 
I  answered,  by  alluding  to  the  natural  sun,  which 
enlightens  the  earth  and  every  dwelling,  so  that  we 
frequently  say,  when  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
sun  come  into  the  room,  the  sun  shines  into  it;  yet 
the  sun  is  not  therefore  divided,  but  it  is  the  same 
sun  that  enlightens  the  house  here,  that  does  an- 
other elsewhere  :  Even  so  is  the  light  of  Christ : 
he  is  the  true  light  that  enlightens  every  man  com- 
ing into  the  world.  Thus  expounding  and  illus- 
trating the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  light,  the  people, 
who  were  but  a  few,  seemed  much  affected  there- 
with, i  had  also  in  my  doctrine  that  day  shown 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  to  be  within,  and 
that  it  was  equally  universal  with  the  light  of 
Christ.  At  this  he  cavilled  likewise,  but  made  no- 
thing of  it,  for  I  set  forth  what  the  kingdom  in  this 
place  meant,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  understood ; 
plainly  showing,  that  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
meant  the  Divine  Seed  in  the  heart,  otherwise 
called  the  grace  of  God,  which,  as  every  one  makes 
it  the  rule  of  their  actions,  in  both  moral  and  re- 
ligious conduct,  teaches  us  our  duty  to  God  and 
one  another,  by  which  we  are  brought  under  the 
government  of  Christ,  and  thereby  made  partakers 
of  that  peace  which  may  be  justly  termed  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  within.  The  objections  made  by 
this  forward  man,  though  weak  and  impertinent, 
gave  opportunity  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  more  clearly,  and  although  such  objectors 
seldom  end  in  any  good  to  themselves,  yet  good 
often  comes  out  of  their  objections." 

do  be  continued.) 

We  beseech  you,  brethren,  stand  upon  your 
guard  against  the  love  of  this  world,  and  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  riuhes ;  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
choke  the  good  seed,  and  to  render  men  unfruitful. 
An  eager  pursuit  after  the  grandeur  of  this  world 
certain  token  of  earthly  mindeduess ;  and 
those  who  mind  earthly  things,  are  represented  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "  as  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ."'  The  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord  also 
assures  us,  that  "  if  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  A  resolu- 
tion to  be  rich  has  destroyed  many.  This  hath 
been  verified  in  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an 
earthly,  ambitious  spirit,  pushing  men  forward  in 
the  pursuit  of  greatness,  upon  hazardous  attempts, 
hich  have  too  often  issued  in  the  fall  and  ruin  of 
themselves  and  families,  the  reproach  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  great  loss  to  others.     1754. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


From  the  "Ediniurgh  Review." 

Mortality  in  Trades  and  Professions. 

(Contiuued  from  page  220.) 

Our  remarks  hitherto  have  been  directed  en- 
tirely to  coal-mines  and  colliers,  as  these  are  by 
far  the  most  extensive  industrial  occupations  of  the 
kind.  The  metalliferous  mines,  such  as  the  tin 
and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  lead  mines  of 
Derbyshire,  are  in  pretty  much  tbe  same  pestife- 
rous condition,  but  in  one  particular  they  are  still 
more  destructive  of  life  than  coal  mines.  In  the 
latter  the  tired  workman  is  lifted  from  the  depths 
of  the  mines  to  the  surface  by  a  rope.  The  Corn- 
wall miner,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  carry  his 
exhausted  body  iu  some  cases  thousands  of  feet  up 
a  scries  of  steep  ladders  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 
It  Las  been  estimated  that  many  miners  have  thus 
to  make  an  exertion  every  night  equal  to  climbing 
to  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris,  and  this  in  an  up- 
cast shaft  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  foul  air ! 
The  disastrous  effect  upon  the  already  weary  miner 
has  long  beeu  known,  yet  in  only  a  few  of  the  great 
mines  of  Cornwall  has  the  tireless  arm  of  the 
steam-engine  been  called  in  to  save  him  from  this 
unnecessary  labour.  The  machinery  used  is  called 
a  man-machine,  and  differs  entirely  from  that  em- 
ployed in  coal-pits.  In  place  of  a  rope,  a  beam  of 
■wood  or  iron  descends  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  shaft ;  this  beam,  at  regular  intervals  of  ten 
feet,  has  little  platforms  attached  to  it,  sufficient  to 
afford  standing-room  to  a  miner ;  at  the  sides  of 
the  shaft  are  similar  platforms,  at  the  same  inter- 
vals. At  every  stroke  of  the  engine  the  beam 
ascends  or  de.scends  through  the  space  of  ten  feet, 
consequently  the  miner  has  only  to  step  from  the 
fixed  platform  to  the  moving  one  to  be  lifted  ten 
feet  every  time  it  ascends.  In  this  manner  as 
many  as  a  hundred  men  are  lifted  at  the  same 
time  several  thousand  feet  in  a  few  minutes,  witb- 
out  anymore  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  make  a 
few  score  steps.  This  curious  iuvention  has  mate- 
rially benefited  the  miner,  and  where  it  is  used 
there  is  a  manifest  absence  of  the  heart  disease, 
induced  by  the  climbing  of  interminable  ladders 
placed  in  an  almost  vertical  position. 

Dr.  Greenhow,  in  his  report  on  the  prevalence 
of  certain  diseases  in  different  districts  of  England 
and  Wales,  very  clearly  proves  the  deleterious  na- 
ture of  the  lead  miners'  employment  by  the  com- 
parisons he  makes  between  the  death  rates  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Keeth  and  Alston,  which  are 
purely  lead-mining  districts.  In  the  former,  the 
lead  miners  die  at  the  rate  of  2037  per  100,000 
of  all  ages,  whilst  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  variously  employed,  die  at  the  re- 
duced rate  of  1711  per  100,000  ;  in  other  words, 
lead  mining  in  this  one  typical  district  caused  an 
excess  of  no  less  than  32(5  deaths  in  every  100,000 
inhabitants  ;  and  if  we  make  a  comparison  rela- 
tive to  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  above  the  age  of  twenty,  we 
find  the  death-rate  of  the  men  is  double  that  of 
the  women.  The  evil  influence  of  copper  mining 
on  the  male  population  is  not  quite  so  marked,  but 
still  it  is  apparent  enough.  Thus,  in  Redruth,  in 
which  this  kind  of  labour  is  exclusively  carried  on, 
we  find  that  in  every  100,000  of  population,  220 
males  die  from  pulmonary  disease  more  than  fe 
males  ;  and  in  Penzance,  which  is  exclusively  a 
tin-mining  district,  the  superior  waste  of  male  over 
female  life,  in  the  same  population,  of  all  ages,  is 
104. 

The  mason,  like  the  miner,  is  particularly  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  presence  of  irritating  substances 
in  the  lungs.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  Edin 
burgh  members  of  the  craft  rarely  live  more  than 
fifty  years.     This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  nature 


of  the  material  they  work  upon.  There  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  degree  of  damage  done 
to  the  dehcate  air-cells  of  the  lung  is  to  be  mea- 
ured  by  the  nature  of  the  particles  inhaled.  Thus, 
the  ragged  portions  of  granite  detached  by  the 
chisel  are  much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  the 
less  irregular  dust  of  the  bricklayer.  In  this 
manner  we  can  account  for  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality said  to  exist  among  the  masons  of  our  north- 
ern metropolis.  The  scourers  in  the  potteries  ex- 
ercise their  fearful  trade  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  pulverized  flints,  a  mineral  dust  of  the  most 
distressing  character  :  we  are  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  hear  that  in  this  process  pulmonary  disease 
is  still  more  rampant  than  among  the  Edinburgh 
masons,  and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  dry 
grinders  of  Sheffield,  who  receive  into  their  lungs 
jagged  particles  of  steel  as  well  as  grindstone  dust. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider  all  the  trades 
which  are  aflfected  by  dust,  inasmuch  as  the  arti- 
sans employed  in  them  are  similarly  subjected  to 
pulmonary  affections,  if  not  in  a  like  degree.  Thus 
millers  are  rendered  consumptive  and  asthmatic 
by  the  floating  meal  of  their  mills  ;  snufl'-makers 
by  the  snufl'  which  pervades  the  air  of  their  places 
of  work ;  pearl  button-makers  sufl'er  still  more 
from  the  same  cause  ;  and  the  men  of  Sheffield 
who  haft  knives  with  cocoa-wood  or  ebony,  are 
affected  with  a  disease  exactly  like  the  hay-asthma. 
The  shoddy-grinders  of  the  West  Riding,  who 
grind  and   break  up  rags  in  a  machine  called  " 


subjected  to  wha 


term  the  shoddy 


fever,  in  consequence  of  the  devil's  dust  given  off 
in  the  tearing  process.  The  dressers  and  preparers 
of  hair,  especially  of  foreign  hair,  are  speedily 
broken  in  health  by  the  dust  and  stench  produced 
by  tbeir  operations. 

The  evil  effects  arising  from  the  prosecution  of 
these  trades  sink  into  insignificance,  however,  when 
compared  with  the  destruction  caused  by  the  float- 
ing fluff  of  flax-mills.  These  mills  employ  chil- 
dren of  tender  years,  who  have  to  work  in  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  vegetable  particles  to  such 
a  degree,  that  in  a  measure  it  clouds  the  vision. 
The  hecklers  are  the  chief  sufferers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry,  especially  the  children,  who  are, 
many  of  them,  forced  to  work  the  same  time  as 
adults,  that  is,  as  long  as  human  nature  can  pos- 
sibly hold  out.  We  shall  have  more  to  say,  how- 
ever, when  when  we  come  to  consider  the  effects  of 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  respecting  those  trades 
which  exhaust  the  youthful  powers  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  working  population,  and  thus  do  in- 
finitely more  damage  to  the  race  than  the  more 
curious  diseases  of  smaller  trades,  which  may  be 
severe  enough,  but  do  not  affect  more  than  infinites- 
imal portions  of  the  population. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  workers  on  decom- 
posing vegetable  and  animal  matter  would  suffer  a 
sickness  and  mortality  only  inferior  to  the  artisans 
subjected  to  the  emanations  of  poisonous  metals. 
A  priori,  we  should  say  for  instance,  that  dust- 
men, nightmen,  and  the  workers  in  sewers,  would 
be  amongst  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  working 
classes,  and  indeed,  routine  sanitarians  would  sum- 
marily tell  us  that  such  must  be  the  case.  The 
begrimed  and  dusty  scavenger,  whose  very  nami 
is  a  reproach,  spends  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
clearing  away  the  disgusting  refuse  of  civilization ; 
he  has  yet  another  duty  to  perform  which  bring; 
him  into  still  closer  contact  with  unsavoury  ema- 
nations. The  lay-stall,  or  scavengers'  yard,  is  of 
course  a  huge  collection  of  the  sweepings  of  th^ 
streets,  the  refuse  of  the  markets,  and  the  night 
soil  and  dust  of  the  houses,  but  it  is  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  fermenting  and  indiscriminate  mass. 
Almost  as  soon  as  it  is  deposited,  men,  women  and 


boys  are  employed  to  sift  and  sort  the  heap  ;  boi 
glass,  woollen  and  linen  rags,  old  iron,  and  otl( 
metals,  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  ma 
set  aside,  and  the  coals  and  great  cinders  a 
tracted  from  the  useless  ashes  by  the  "  hill-me  ■; 
It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  bring  human ' 
into  closer  contact  with  filth  of  every  kind  tl 
we  find  it  to  be  in  the  workers  in  these  lay-sta 
Yet,  strange  to  say.  Dr.  Guy,  who  has  investiga 
their  sanitary  condition,  finds  them  to  be  ami 
the  healthiest  of  our  working  population.  "  Tl: 
are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,"  he  tells  us, ' 
healthy-looking  ruddy-complexioned  race;"  tl 
is,  they  wear  their  natural  rouge  under  their  ai  ■ 
ficial  tint,  reversing  the  more  fashionable  rnetl 
of  May  Fair. 

"  One  or  two  boys,"  he  tells  us,  "  whom  I  a 
at  work,  would  have  been  excellent  models  for  i 
artists."  Our  London  readers  will,  perhaps, 
member  to  have  seen  troops  of  robust  and  ra 
looking  young  women,  not  perhaps  in  afterm 
toilet,  making  their  way  about  five  o'clock,  fr 
the  Marble  Arch  across  Hyde  Park — these  are 
"  hill- women,"  chiefly  Irish,  trooping  home  to  i 
rookeries  of  Westminster — their  appearance  qt 
confirms  Dr.  Guy's  views  as  to  the  healthful  i 
pearauce  of  these  workers.  The  master  scav 
gers,  who  live  with  all  their  families  amid  th 
heaps  of  dusty  desolation,  excite  the  admiratiou  * 
this  searcher  after  truth  still  more  ;  and  at  h 
breaking  out  of  the  calm  unimpassioned  mam  "' 
which  the  philosophical  statist,  who  deals  only  w 
general  truths,  is  wont  to  impose  upon  himself, 
thus  fairly  gives  vent  to  his  admiration  for 
genus  dustman  : — 

"  To  conclude  this  account  of  the  health  of  t 
very  useful  class  of  men,  I  will  merely  add  t 
the  score  or  so  of  master  scavengers  who  w- 
brought  together  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  • 
trial  already  alluded  to  (an  indictment  for  nr 
ance  against  a  lay-stall  keeper,)  as  the  origin 
these  inquiries,  are  the  Iiea/thiest  set.  of  vien 
have  ever  seen.  I  do  not  think,  whether  in  to 
or  country,  such  a  body  of  men  could  be  brouj 
together,  except  by  selection ;  and  it  is  not  go 
too  far  to  assert  of  them,  tbat  if  the  comparii 
were  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  or  i 
large  towns,  no  score  of  selected  tradesmen  co 
be  found  to  match  the  same  number  of  scaveng 
brought  casually  together." 

This  is  high  praise,  and  doubtless  deserve 
but  few  people,  however,  would  have  suspec 
that  Hygeia  clasped  so  closely  to  her  bosom 
grimy  scavenger  in  his  filthy  frock.  Dr.  G 
however,  gives  us  hard  figures  for  his  pleas: 
flourishes.  If  we  compare  the  scavenger  w^ 
other  workmen  placed  under  somewhat  simi 
circumstances,  he  rises  triumphant  over  the 
Thus,  whilst  the  bricklayer's  labourer,  generall 
very  poor  Irishman,  it  is  true,  suffers  fr&m  fev( 
ratio  of  33i  per  cent.,  and  the  brick-maker  21 
cent.,  the  scavenger  experiences  only  8  per  cent 
illness  from  the  same  cause.  This  result  does  se 
astonishing  when  we  remember  that  sanitari; 
sometimes  attribute  so  much  illness  to  the  pre.sc 
of  a  neglected  dust  heap;  but  as  Dr.  Guy  vi  M 
justly  remarks,  those  emanations  which  may  pr- 
injurious  when  confined  within  a  small  space — e 
our  houses,  like  bell  glasses,  cover  and  keep 
numberless  impurities — become  innoxious  wl 
fully  exposed  to  the  air.  AVe  suspect,  howe^ 
that  the  power  of  ashes  to  absorb  noxious  ema 
tions  of  all  kinds,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stiik 
immunity  which  the  scavenger  exhibits  from 
febrile  complaints.  Nightmen  and  sewer-m' 
again,  are  brought  into  direct  communication  w 
the  most  disgusting,  and  as  the  public  are  lee 
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the  most  poisonous  animal  effluvia  ;  they 
lu  very  nidus  of  fever,  yet  it  lias  been  re 
wkud  by  many  observers,  that  they  are  singularly 
jpt  from  this  disease.  Sir  Anthony  Oarlis.' 
us  that  out  of  fifty  men  employed  in  the 
irs  in  his  time,  only  three  had  fever.  Thak 
declares  that  out  of  eighteen  examined  by  hi; 
tant,  only  two  had  even  slight  disorders,  and 
informed  him  that  appetite  was  increased  by 
jffluvia ;  and  finally  Dr.  Guy  tells  us  that  out 
irty-four  nightmen  examined  by  him,  only  one 
had  an  attack  of  fever,  and  he  only  through 
T  out  of  work  for  three  weeks  ;  he  suiTered,  in 
t,  f)om  change  of  air,  and  perhaps  want  of 
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■acts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  11.  Williams. 

Nintli  month,  1836. — As  far  as  I  am  capable, 
1  for  thee  in  thy  varied  trials,  hope  thou  wilt 
avour  to  bear  up  under  them  with  as  much 
rfulness  as  possible  ;  they  will  then  set  easier 
lee ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  as  faith  and  patience 
abode  in,  thou  wilt  be  brought  through  and 
led  to  sit  down  in  the  end  with  comfort. 
Do  not  look  for  great  things — be  huuible  and 
nted.  This  is  a  poor  grovelling  world  ;  the 
r  I  live  in  it,  the  less  I  like  its  ways." 
We  had  a  good  meeting  ;  right  things  were 
rmost,  which  crown  all."  »  *  * 
We  had  a  number  of  Friends  with  us  Fourth 
Fifth  days,  whose  company  was  cheering.  R. 
very  clear  and  lively  in  the  ministry,  addressing 
pung,  advising  from  departures  from  our  tes- 
nies  in  little  things,  which  the  voice  of  their 
feelings  is  against,  in  their  best  moments. 
You  will  be  very  careful  of  all  the  little  folks, 
hey  may  come  to  be  valuable.  Great  is  the 
msibility  of  parents  and  those  entrusted  with 
Bare  of  children  ;  by  being  neglectful  and  re- 
incur  accountability;  which,  in  a  day  to 
8,  we  may  find  heavy  on  us,  and  not  able  to 
large  it.  As  a  mother,  I  feel  all  these  things, 
desire  not  a/«e getting  along  but  comfortable 
ossible  to  body  and  mind  ;  doing  our  duty  does 
c  things  so." 

*  "  The  sympathy  and  care  of  sensible 
experienced  Friends  to  those  exercised  in  the 
stry,  is  very  helpful."  *  *  * 

Is  it  not  better  for  young  ministers  not  to  take 
nuch  at  a  time  ?  This  for  future  service  for 
11,  not  faulting  any.     '  The  pattern  shown  in 

ount,'  safe  to  go  by. 

I  came   home   from  West-town   stronger  and 

er  in  health   than  I  went.     Attended  the  va- 

sittings   of  the   committee,  which    S.  Bettle 

is  as  many  hours  sitting  as  the  Yearly  Meet- 

if  it   held   from   Second-day    morning   until 

nth-day.     We  had  an  interesting  time  in  the 

lol ;  much  unity  and  good  feeling  among  us  in 

Dgagement  and   some  fresh  ability  to  endea- 

to  try  to  have  things  brought  into  and  kept  in 

order,  in  the   dress  of  boys   and   girls,  and 

language   and   behaviour.     I   experienced  a 

time  in  feeling   on  Fourth-day  night,  almost 

ly  to  fear  that  through  our  hands  the  concern 

Id  suffer,  but,  in  an  opportunity  with  the  chil- 

beforo   meeting   on   Fifth-d.ay  morning,  was 

thankful   in   finding  the  little  strength  in- 

sed  to  plead  with  the  children  relievingly,  af- 

ing  faith   to   believe,    that   He  who  furnished 

for  our  present  necessity,  would  be  near  and 

s  the  labour  to  some  of  the  dear  children,  and 

ierve  the  concern  to  the  credit  of  Society." 


"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  few  words  to  say,  which 
may  be  a  little  guide  in  helping  to  decide  [where 
to  .settle.]  After  desiring  that  He  whose  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts, 
may  so  open  the  way,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
left  in  your  minds  ;  but,  as  we  are  so  prone  to 
let  common  considerations,  convenience,  &c.,  in- 
fluence us  in  our  tleterminations  ;  I  wish  to  say  it 

will  be  of  great  importance  to ,  exercised 

as  she  often  is,  to  have  around  her  feeling  friends ; 
mothers  in  a  best  sense  ;  for  want  of  the  true 
sense  and  sympathy  of  the  elders  and  caretakers 
in  meetings,  many  poor,  exercised  and  rightly- 
concerned  young  persons  in  the  ministry,  have  not 
had  help  and  gone  halting  all  their  days,  and  so 
have  not  been  able  to  answer  the  end  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  in  putting  them  forth." 

*  #  *  w  "  Let  us  remember  each  other  for 
good  through  our  journey  in  this  '  vale  of  tears.' 
Were  it  not  for  the  comfort  we  have  one  in  an- 
other, and  the  '  hope  that  makoth  not  ashamed,' 
this  world  would  have  but  few  attractions." 

''Fourth  month,  1837. — On  Second-day  the 
1 6th,  opened  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  women  Friends. 
A  very  large  collection  came  quietly  together,  and 
sat  silently  until  the  clerk  opened  the  meeting.     * 

*  *  Epi.'^tles  from  Women's  Yearly  Meetings 
in  London  and  Dublin  were  read ;  they  were 
savory,  especially  that  from  Dublin.  I  felt  a  de- 
sire, while  it  was  reading,  that  it  might  be  sent  to 
our  subordinate  meetings,  in  company  with  the 
London  epistle ;  I  wanted  much  to  mention  it,  but 
failed,  more  through  diffidence  than  any  other 
thing.  At  a  future  sitting,  Mary  Wistar  made  this 
proposition,  which  was  quickly  and  freely  united 
with.  Many  excellent  comments  were  made  on 
the  epistles,  and  grateful  feelings  acknowledged 
that  fellowship  and  oneness  of  feeling  should  be 
still  left  among  us  in  a  society  capacity  amidst  the 
provings  and  close  trials  of  the  day.  Similar  to 
this  were  the  remarks  of  Beulah  Sansom,  E.  P., 
and  others.  In  a  very  feeling  manner  supplica- 
tion was  made  by  Sarah  Emlen  ;  the  meeting  then 
closed  ;  it  was  a  memorable  opportunity.  At  the 
afternoon  sitting,  proceeded  with  the  Epistles ;  that 
from  Virginia  was  a  very  lively  epistle.  They 
seem  so  sensible  of  their  weak  and  reduced  state, 
yet  holding  on ;  I  thought  the  spirit  of  many  pre- 
sent saluted  them  in  gospel  feeling  ;  they  being 
brought  near  on  reading  their  valuable  communi- 
cation. *  *  *  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
until  nine  next  morning ;  when,  I  hope,  we  may  be 
fresh  for  the  state  of  Society,  and  oh,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  enter  thereinto  with  a  sight  of  our  true 
state,  and  of  what  may  become  us  now. 

"  Third-day  morning. — Jlet  as  proposed,  when 
the  first,  second  and  third  queries  were  read,  and 
the  answers  thereto  from  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings.  Friends  seemed  prepared  to  labour  re- 
newedly  and  honestly,  on  account  of  the  deficien- 
cies among  us  as  represented  in  the  answers,  very 
especially  on  the  subject  of  plainness  of  speech,  of 
address,  and  of  apparel ;  mothers  were  encouraged 
to  be  faithful ;  overseers  and  other  concerned 
Friends  were  urged  to  be  watchful  in  these  and 
other  matters  of  deficiencies,  and  faithful.  It  did 
seem  to  be  a  time  of  much  labour  and  of  feeling 
attending  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
helpful  to  many.  It  was  remarked,  there  was 
more  honesty  and  clearness  in  the  answers  than  at 
some  other  times.  Adjourned  till  four  o'clock, 
when  the  remaining  queries  were  considered ; 
treating  with  ofienders  as  the  discipline  directs  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom,  for  their  help, 
was  recommended  in  a  feeling  manner  by  our  dear 
friend  H.  G. ;  also  an  address  by  her  to  the  young 
women  inviting  them  to  forsake  pleasures  and  gra- 


tifications of  a  vain  world,  and  not  to  '  pursue  ly- 
ing vanities;  such  forsake  their  own  mercies.' 

"  Beulah  Sansom  was  exercised  for  those  who 
out  of  sight  of  their  parents,  as  had  fallen  under 
her  notice,  would  put  on  something  they  would  not 
be  willing  they  should  see,  and  hide  the  volume 
they  ought  not  to  read,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Our  dear  friend,  Mary  Wistar,  mentioned  that 
young  persons  were  apt  to  think  deviations  in 
dress,  &c.,  'little  things;'  called  the  attention  of 
mothers  to  it;  and,  that  she  believed  overseers 
ought  to  extend  care  to  such.  Just  at  the  close  of 
the  sitting  this  afternoon,  E.  P.  addressed  the 
young  women  very  feelingly ;  it  seemed  indeed, 
'  line  upon  line,'  &c. 

"At  eleven  o'clock,  the  meeting  convened,  (the 
Select  Meeting  having  met  at  eight.)  An  epistle 
from  the  Men's  Yearly  Meeting  in  Loudon  was 
read ;  it  was  addressed  to  this  Yearly  Meeting  oa 
the  subject  of  slavery  ;  there  was  also  an  address 
by  our  Meeting  for  Sufl'erings  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  that  subject,  containing  also  a 
brief  account  of  the  wrongs  and  the  consequent 
sufterings  of  the  Indian  natives,  driven  from  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  to  seek  a  precarious  living 
in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi,  calculated 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  community  and  to 
open  the  hearts  of  the  feeling  part  thereof  to  their 
wrongs ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  prayers  of  many 
may  ascend  and  reach  the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  Sa- 
baoth  who,  in  his  own  time,  may  relieve  these  and 
also  the  class  above  alluded  to.  It  was  a  solemn 
appeal,  and  approved  by  the  meeting. 

"  Fifth-day. — Attended  Arch-Street  Meeting. 
D.  C.  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  ministry. 
A.  R.,  and  her  husband,  both  appeared  in  that  line, 
and  each  with  an  alfectionate  address  to  the  youth  as 
also  our  friend  H .  S.   She  seems  to  live  where  good  is. 

"  At  our  afternoon  sitting,  the  report  on  Indian 
aifairs  was  very  interesting  ;  that  poor  afiiicted 
people  have  again  suffered  loss  of  their  crops  by 
another  freshet  and  early  frost,  so  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  send  relief.  Six  hundred  dollars 
was  expended  in  corn  and  potatoes  to  help  them 
through  the  winter.  I  thought,  could  a  little  of 
this  like  care  be  afforded  those  who  have  been  sent 
from  our  southern  colonies  to  the  wilds  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  how  glad  many  of  us  would  be.  Will 
there  not  be,  on  a  larger  scale,  by  the  humane,  re- 
lief sent  to  them,  as  dear  B.  Sansom  observed  on 
the  reading  of  the  report,  '  that  every  sensible,  cor- 
rect, feeling  mind  would  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  a 
little  of  the  overflowings  of  our  cup  had  turned 
to  the  help  of  the  Indians.' 

"  The  reply  to  the  annual  query  of  deceased 
Friends  was  read  ;  in  allusion  to  these  being  re- 
moved, our  friend,  S.  Emlen,  was  engaged  to  call, 
from  a  sense  of  its  being  required,  to  the  young 
and  younger,  to  come  to  '  the  help  of  the  Lord,'  i&c.; 
also,  E.  P.  supplicated  to  that  effect.  We  had,  j 
think,  a  good  meeting. 

"  During  our  sitting.  Sixth-day,  feeling  addresses 
from  several  dear  Friends  flowed  to  the  youth  and 
to  those  further  advanced.  Beulah  Sansom  al- 
luded again  to  the  concern  of  carefully  attending 
religious  meetings.  The  fruits  and  testimony  of 
age  and  well-tried  experience  were  before  us,  show- 
ing it  is  good  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  wait 
often  upon  him,  both  in  meetings  and  in  retirement 
at  other  times.  That  summing  up  the  whole,  we 
must  acknowledge  holy  help  has  been  near  to  own 
and  assist  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  meeting, 
and  giving  to  the  church  at  home  and  abroa,d  that 
which  it  needed.  Praise  in  secret  was  sent  forth 
as  incense  from  many  hearts,  so  it  seemed  to  me  ; 
and  under  quiet  and  much  feeling,  the  meeting 
concluded." 
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For  "Tbo  Friend." 

The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

We  find,  in  the  North  American,  a  communica- 
tion from  Milton  Conard  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
sorghum  plant,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Agricultural  Society  on  the  7th  inst.  In 
a  report  to  the  same  society,  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  BI.  Conard  gave  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments in  raising  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of 
syrup  from  it  in  the  previous  season.  He  now  de- 
tails the  experience  of  another  year,  which,  with 
the  observations  accompanying  it,  will,  we  think, 
be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  valua- 
ble to  all  who  design  participating  in  the  cultiva- 
tion referred  to.     The  report  says  : 

"As  the  success  or  failure  of  an  enterprise  cannot 
fairly  be  determined  without  taking  into  view  the 
various  attendant  circumstances;  and  as  the  opi- 
nion may  exist  in  some  minds,  from  the  ill  success 
the  past  season,  that  the  '  sorgho  experiment'  is  a 
failure,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  militated  against  it.  I  am  free  here 
to  admit,  that  as  this  plant  is  indigenous  only  to 
latitudes  lower  than  our  own,  we  may  expect  to  en- 
counter some  difficulty  in  securing  a  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  cane,  and  of  its  seed  in  some  seasons, 
even  with  all  the  precautious  which  experience  may 
throw  around  its  management  and  culture.  Yet  it 
is  altogether  possible  that  a  more  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  its  habits  of  growth,  with  its  needs,  its 
predilections  of  soil,  of  situation,  &c.,  may  enable 
the  attentive  cultivator  in  ours,  and  even  higher 
latitudes,  to  guard  against  the  misadventures  which 
have  heretofore  so  frequently  attended  the  experi- 
ment. 

"  In  the  cultivation  of  the  sorgho  the  past  season, 
the  first  unavoidable  impediment  was  met  in  the 
untimely  frosts  which  occurred  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  month  of  June.  This  extreme  low 
temperature,  which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  our 
cereals,  and  injurious  to  the  grass  crop,  so  chilled 
and  froze  the  young  sorgho  plants  in  many  situa- 
tions as  to  cause  their  immediate  death ;  and  in 
many  others  made  them  so  sickly  as  to  render  them 
an  easy  prey  to  aphides  and  other  noxious  insects, 
producing  a  lingering,  though  certain  extinction  of 
the  plants.  So  fatal  indeed  was  the  frost  of  the 
fourth  of  June,  that  in  many  of  the  lots  of  cane 
having  a  northern  exposure,  or  on  cold,  flat  soils, 
there  was  not  a  single  stalk  left  to  chide  the  un- 
wary experimenter  with  his  injudicious  choice  of 
location.  This  fatality  accompanied  the  sorgho  crop, 
in  some  degree,  throughout  the  country,  in  the  west 
as  well  as  in  the  east,  wherever  those  untimely  frosts 
were  felt.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  remark  here  that 
owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  many 
persons,  of  the  habits  of  this  new  product,  of  its 


the  mills  to  work  up  the  crop  in  due  season.  On 
this  account  some  lots  of  cane  are  completely  ruin- 
ed ;   yielding  a  product  worse  than  valueless. 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  operated  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
cane  as  a  regular  farm  product,  I  shall  now  present 
a  few  facts,  which  doubtless  are  entitled  to  weight 
in  the  decision  of  a  question  of  this  kind. 

"  In  almost  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  where  the  cane  was  planted  at  all  carefully, 
on  tolerably  good  land,  and  soil  of  suitable  quality, 
and  not  too  much  neglected  in  the  cultivation,  the 
crop  has  been  a  paying  one ;  and  has  yielded  a 
profit  to  the  farmer  nearly  twofold  that  derived 
from  a  corn  crop.  This  will  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  following  figures.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
gallons  is  believed  to  be  an  under-estimate  of  the 
average  product  per  acre,  on  twelve  lots  of  cane 
(ranging  from  one  half  to  three  and  three-fourth; 
acres  each,  and  growing  on  farms  nearly  contiguous 
to  each  other,  which  came  under  my  notice,  both 
in  their  cultivation  and  management — of  which  I 
may  speak,  therefore,  with  the  greater  confidence  : 
170  gals,  syrup,  at  5Uc.  per  gal.  S65.00 

Deduct  for  making,  12 iC.  per  gal.  21.25 

Which  leaves  net  per  acre  863.75 

"  With  the  season  as  it  was,  45  bushels  corn  would 
be  as  much  as  could  be  expected  on  similar  soil 
and  with  such  treatment ;  and  as  the  sorgho  seed 
did  not  generally  ripen,  we  will  place  the  seed  tops 
and  blades  against  the  corn/odder ;  and  we  1 
the  comparison  between  the  crops  as  follows : 
Net  produce  per  acre  of  sorglio  $63.75 

45  bushels  corn,  at  70  cents  31.50 

Balance  in  favour  of  sorgho,  per  acre    832.25 

"  Although  I  have  given  170  gallons  as  the  aver- 
age per  acre  of  12  lots  of  cane  grown  near  me,  yet 
with  all  the  untoward  circumstances  attendant 
upon  its  cultivation  and  manufacture,  several  in- 
stances have  come  within  my  knowledge  where 
from  200  to  300  gallons  have  been  realized,  and 
in  a  few  cases  over  350  gallons  have  been  obtained. 
One  lot  of  2i  acres  of  sod  ground,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing say  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  yielded 
560  gallons,  or  249  gallons  per  acre,  of  syrup,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  article 
of  syrup  or  molasses  in  the  market.  This  crop  was 
raised  on  an  adjoining  farm  ;  it  was  well  managed, 
nothing  more ;  it  was  a  good  deal  thinned  and 
otherwise  injured  by  the  late  fio.-^ts  of  June  ;  rows 
4  feet  apart,  and  stalks  in  the  drills  about  9  inches 
apart,  on  an  average. 

"  The  quantity  of  syrup  made  at  our  place  the 
past  season  was  about  3300  gallons — over  50  hhds. 
— and  of  this  quantity  there  could  not  have  been 
manner  of  growth,  etc.,  some  were  i'nducedj  from  [less  than  3000  gallons  of  excellent  quality,  and 
its  apparent  insignificance,  in  the  early  part  of  the  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  parties  for  whom  it 
to  treat  it  with  utter  neglect,  leaving  it  to  was  made.  The  balance,  300  gallons,  was  mostly 
inferior,  and  some  of  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  syrup, 
owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  cane. 

"  The  aggregate  of  syrup  made  in  this  and  adja- 
cent townships,  as  near  as  I  could  learn,  amounted 
the  past  season  to  about  15,000  gallons,  or  upwards 
of  238  hog.shcads. 

"In  1858,  the  whole  amount  made  in  the  same 
circle  could  not  have  exceeded  2500  gallons." 

The  writer's  method  of  manufacture  and  fixtures 
were  essentially  the  same  as  in  1858,  with  such 
slight  modifications  as  were  required  to  adapt  them 
to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  to  econo- 
mize fuel.  He  adds  a  few  suggestions,  attention  to 
which  may  in  measure  obviate  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  management  of  the  cane  and  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  mill,  &c. 


chance  and  the  mercy  of  the  weeds,  until  they  saw, 
to  their  astonishment,  that,  by  virtue  of  its  pecu- 
liar tenacity  of  life,  it  was  disposed  to  vancjuish 
alike  its  adversaries,  the  weeds,  and  the  easily  ex- 
cited prejudices  of  its  owners.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  many  who  planted  it  for  the  first  time 
come  to  its  rescue.  As  a  consequence  of  this  neglect, 
as  well  as  from  unfavourable  choice  of  soil,  together 
with  the  unavoidable  obstacle  above  alluded  to, 
much  of  the  cane  was  undeveloped  in  its  growth  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  severe  autumn  frosts. 
This  backward  and  imperfect  growth  after  being 
several  times  frozen,  was  in  some  instances  gathered 
and  taken  to  the  mill  along  with  the  more  mature 
cane,  thus  materially  injuring  the  product,  both  in 
quality  and  comparative  quantity. 

"  Superadded  to  all  this  was,  the  utter  inabilityof 


"Of  iSeec/.— Procure  that  which  isp;(rcand  ri\k^' 
and  have  all  light  seed  blown  out  of  it,  that 
but  the  heaviest  may  be  planted. 

"  Soil  mid  Location. — Heavy  clay,  or  flat  i 
in  our  latitude,  are  unfavourable  to  its  early 
turity,  therefore  select  a  location  free  from  liabili 
to  excessive  moisture,  in  a  protected  situation, 
if  possible,  having  a  southern  exposure. 

"  Of  Pla7iting  and  Culture. — As  the  seeds 
small,  and  the  plants  at  first  are  slender  and  wei 
a  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  before  plant! 
is  necessary.  Ground  incapable  of  this  is  unfit 
sorgho.  The  seed  should  be  in  the  ground,  in  t 
latitude,  by  the  first  or  middle  of  May.  It  mt 
be  planted  shallow,  or  much  of  it  fails  to  germiai 
— from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth 
plenty.  Three  or  four  times  as  much  seed  shoi 
be  planted  as  is  designed  to  stand.  At  first  h 
rowing,  it  may  he  partially  thinned,  and  afterwa: 
they  should  be  reduced  to  "  about  one  stalk  to  tb: 
superficial  feet,"  observing  to  remove  such  suck 
and  inferior  stalks  as  ar«  likely  to  be  backward 
ripening.  The  crop  should  receive  a  thoron 
dressing  after  harvest,  as  its  principal  growthf"-^ 
frequently  after  this  period.  Careful  culture  "pa' 
better  than  slovenly  farming  in  this  as  well  as' 
all  other  crops. 

"  Time  of  Cutting. — As  to  the  time  for  cutting, 
exact  rule  can  be  specified,  as  much  will  depend 
the  season  and  the  condition  of  the  crop.  But 
may  be  remarked  that  there  is  less  danger  of 
jury  to  ripe  than  io  green  cane  from  freezing,  eiti  * 
before  or  after  being  cut,  but  in  either  case, 
more  especially  in  the  gree?i  cane,  hy  freezin^ 
cellular  structure  is  broken  up;  and  from  this  ( 
the  juice  in  the  stalk  is  predisposed  to  sour  as  se- 
as the  temperature  rises  again ;  hence  the  impc 
ance  of  strict  attention  at  this  period. 

"  A  few  hours  will  suffice  to  put  a  small  crop  i 
safe  condition,  on  the  approach  of  a  severe  tre< 
Ripe  cane  may  be  kept  a  longer  time  after  cutt 
than  grccu  ;  but  the  latter  will  remain  sound 
several  weeks,  if  secured  from  freezing.  G 
should  also  be  taken  to  secure  the  cut  cane  fr 
liability  to  heat  or  mould,  by  removing  the  bla 
and  tops  soon  after  cutting,  and  by  not  placing 
great  a  quantity  together.  The  tops  may  be  ta' 
ofi'  at  the  second  joint,  as  this  portion  is  believec 
be  more  valuable  for  fodder  than  for  syrup.  T: 
and  labour  may  be  saved  by  having  a  pair 
tressels,  of  suitable  length  and  height,  upon  wl 
the  cane  when  cut  may  be  thrown — this  will  f 
litate  the  subsequent  operation  of  topping,  blad 
and  tying  into  convenient  bundles.  No  cane  t 
is  not  fairly  shot  out  in  head  should  ever  g( 
the  mill,  as  it  evidently  injures  the  quality  of 
syrup,  and  is  the  first  to  spoil.  The  blades 
most  conveniently  cured  and  handled,  by  hauji 
them  from  the  field  promiscuously  in  their  gr 
state,  and  spreading  them  on  the  sod  ;  where  t 
may  be  turned  and  managed  as  you  would  hay 
"  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  my  obsei 
tions  during  the  past  year,  have  chiej/i/  relie 
me  from  the  anxiety  I  felt  before,  in  referenci 
the  hybridization  of  the  sorgho  with  other  plant 
the  same  family,  and  also  in  regard  to  its  dele, 
ration  by  the  force  of  climate,  soil  or  other  cau 
With  regard  to  the  former,  ordinary  sagacity 
prudence  will  readily  counteract  any  tendency  tl 
may  be  to  mix  with  other  plants.  And  of  the 
ter  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable 
ference  in  the  weight  of  the  juice  of  the  riper 
of  cane  between  the  last  and  former  years; 
was  there  any  difference  in  the  yield,  other  t 
must  have  arisen  from  the  dift'erent  condition 
the  cane.  Nevertheless,  important  advantages  i 
arise  from  the  fresh  importation  of  seed  from  oi 
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r\es,  and  carefully  experimenting  upon  their 
ctlve  saccharine  values,  and  their  adaptation 
r  soil  and  climate.  MiLTON  COnakd." 

Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BlOCRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

nisterg  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

(Coutinued  from  page  2'20,) 

iring  the  time  of  her  closest  trials,  about  the 
of  the  Sixth,  or  beginning  of  the  Seventh 
h,  1714,  Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickin- 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  and  others  in 
rica,  were  at  the  meetings  at  and  around 
idelphia.  Jane  says,  "  I  was  present  at  a 
■  ^  they  had  at  Plymouth,  which,  on  account 
le  great  gathering  of  people,  was  held  under 
recs.  Thomas,  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  was 
o  treat  on  several  subjects,  which,  making  a 


t  impression  on  my 


mind   at  that  time,  and 


to  confirm  me  in  the  faith  I  made  open 
ssion  of,  I  still  remember.  He  was  led  to 
;  of  David's  bringing  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
the  house  of  Obededom  ;  also  the  festival,  a 
fice  he  offered  to  the  Lord,  and  his  dispensing 
)read,  flesh,  and  wine  to  the  multitude,  to  the 
as  well  as  to  the  men;  which  Thomas  re- 
;d  two  or  three  times,  from  thence  inferring 
Lord's  influencing  females,  as  well  as  males 
Divine  authority,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
ins. 

He  spake  largely  on  the  passage  of  the  captive 
I,  and  her  service  to  her  lord  and  master ;  and 
powerful  manner  set  forth  the  privileges  which 
rue  members  of  the  church  of  Christ  enjoy  un- 
his  peaceable  government.  He  also  spake 
hetically  concerning  the  work  of  sanotification 
h  some  were  under ;  saying,  the  Lord  would 
the  faithful  through  all  to  his  glory,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  afilioted,  though  some  might 
ke  David,  in  the  horrible  pit,  &c.  These  and 
■s  other  subjects  which  he  mentioned,  greatly 
ted  me,  and  reached  me  in  such  a  manner, 
I  was  much  broken,  and  said  in  my  heart, 
ly  all  here  will  be  not  only  convinced,  but  con 
id  by  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  unto  the  true 
of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
all  who  should  believe  in  his  pure  name.  I 
ght  none  could  withstand  the  doctrine  preach 
t  being  with  great  power  and  Divine  authority, 
is  that  of  the  scribes  or  hireling  priests.  What 
e  it  further  remarkable  to  me  was,  that  the 
nd  where  they  dined,  insisted  on  my  going 
them,  and  it  being  in  my  way  home,  with  fear 
trembling,  I  complied,  and  being  sat  down  in 
house,  Thomas  Wilson  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me, 
;h  made  me  conclude  he  saw  something  in  me 
was  wrong.  I  arose  and  went  out,  being  much 
;ted,  but  heard  him  say,  '  What  young  woman 
,t  ?  She  is  like  the  little  captive  maid  I  have 
speaking  of  this  day.  May  the  Lord  of  my 
strengthen  her;  she  will  meet  with  sore  trials; 
if  she  is  faithful,  the  Lord  will  fit  her  for  his 
He  further  remarked,  that  he  saw  the 
d  was  at  work  in  me  for  good,  and  would  in  his 
!  bring  me  through  all.' 

These  hints  have  since  been  of  service  to  me, 
n  almost  overwhelmed  in  trouble,  and  I  think 
lid  never  be  forgotten.  I  do  not  mention  them 
stentation,  but  bow  in  awful  reverence,  as  with 
mouth  in  the  dust,  rendering  to  the  great  Au 
•  of  all  our  mercies,  adoration  and  praise 
J  it  now  be  given  unto  Him,  and  forever.  Amen." 


Jane  Fenn  still  continued  under  trial  of  mind, 
and  under  the  temptation  mentioned  before,  of  stay- 
ing away  from  religious  meetings.  She  says,  "  The 
Friends  with  whom  I  lived,  and  many  neighbour- 
ing Friends  sympathized  deeply  with  me,  and  in- 
timated their  concern  that  I  had  left  oif  going  to 
meetings,  and  begged,  as  those  with  whom  1  lived 
gave  me  full  liberty  to  go,  both  on  First  and  week- 
days, that  I  would  comply  with  their  request,  and 
go  with  them  as  before.  Their  arguments  had 
weight  with  me,  and  I  went,  but  had  not  sat  long 
before  the  concern  to  stand  up  and  speak  a  few 
words  came  powerfully  upon  me,  with  this  close 
hint ;  '  this  may  be  the  last  ofi'er  of  this  kind  thou 
wilt  bo  favoured  with,  embrace  it,  I  will  be  thy 
strength,  and  exceeding  great  reward.'  I  then 
said,  '  Lord,  I  will  submit,  be  thou  with  me,  take 
away  the  fear  of  man,  thou  shalt  have  my  whole 
heart.'  And  sitting  awhile,  I  felt  the  aboundings 
of  heavenly  love  towards  God  and  his  people  to 
arise  in  my  soul,  in  which  I  stood  up,  and,  after 
pausing  a  little,  like  a  child,  spoke  a  few  words 
which  were  given  me,  and  sat  down  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  heavenly  life.  The  Friends  were  sensibly 
aflected,  and  as  many  said  afterwards,  it  was  a 
time  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  so  it  was  to  me  in- 
deed, for  I  went  home  rejoicing,  and  renewed  my 
promise  of  future  obedience ;  but  though  I  cannot 
charge  myself  with  wilful  disobedience,  yet  for  fear 
of  a  forward  spirit  I  have,  I  believe,  been  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  omission.  And  though  it  is  dangerous 
and  criminal  to  withhold  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
yet,  oh,  saith  my  soul,  may  all  who  are  called  to 
this  honourable  work  of  the  ministry,  carefully 
guard  against  being  actuated  by  a  forward  spirit 
which  leads  into  a  ministry  that  will  neither  edify 
the  church,  nor  bring  honour  to  our  holy  High 
Priest,  Christ  Jesus.  As  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits,  so  is  such  ministry  known  by  its  effects,  pro- 
ducing death  instead  of  life,  and  such  as  offer  this, 
will  sooner  or  later  sit  down  in  sorrow  and  con- 
demnation, for  running  before  the  true  Guide. 

"  About  this  time,  [1714 — 1715],  the  Lord  was 
graciously  pleased  to  renew  his  merciful  visitation 
unto  the  Friends  and  inhabitants  of  North  Wales 
and  Plymouth  ;  many  of  the  youth  were  reached 
and  by  the  effectual  operation  of  Divine  and  hea 
venly  life,  brought  into  true  submission  to  the  cross 
of  Christ;  .several  were  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
engaged  to  speak  in  the  authority  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  now  the  same  as  formerly,  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  unto  all  who  receive  it  with 
meekness,  and  truly  believe  in,  and  patiently  wait 
for  the  inward  and  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ, 
our  holy  Redeemer.  Among  the  many  thus  fa- 
voured, was  our  dear  and  well-beloved  Friend  and 
brother,  John  Evans,  who  was  blessed  with  an  ex- 
cellent gift  in  the  ministry,  and  being  faithful  to 
heavenly  calling,  became  an  able  publisher  of 
the  gospel ;  preaching  it  in  the  demonstration  and 
power  of  God.  He  was  careful  to  di.-^charge  his 
trust  according  to  Divine  ability,  yet  was  not  for- 
ward, but  patient  in  waiting  for  the  motions  of  life, 
by  which  he  attained  experience,  and  knew  when 
to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent.  In  this,  as  in  his 
love  of  silence,  he  was  exemplary,  he  was  likewise 
blessed  with  the  christian  virtues  of  brotherly  love, 
and  universal  charity ;  and  being  endowed  with  a 
good  understanding,  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
wherefore  I  always  esteemed  him  as  au  elder  bro- 
ther, and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
He  was  au  instrument  of  help  and  good  to  me  in 
my  infant  state  in  religion,  which  in  point  ol 
titude  I  ought  never  to  forget.  Oh,  may  I  con- 
duct in  such  a  manner  through  this  state  of  p 
bation,  as  that  my  latter  end  may  be  like  his." 

CTo  be  contiuued.J 


For  "  The  Friend." 
RELIEF  IN  EXTREMITY. 
When  Jesus  tarried  with  the  twelve,  no  want  of  bread 

had  they, 
.\t  marriage-feast,  in  desert  wild,  he  fed  them  day  by  day. 
Fish  to  the  net,  or  to  the  hook,  came  in  the  time  ot  need, 
And  barley  loaves  grew  huudred-tbld,  the  multitude  to 

,1st  rugged  hills,  and  grassy  plain,  they  trod  with 

wearied  feet, 
loving-kindness  still  supplied  all  necessary  meat. 


But  the  day  came  to  them  at  last,  of  earthquake  and  of 

gloom. 
Which  saw  the  Just  One  crucified,  and  laid  in  Joseph's 

tomb. 
Then  lost  to  sight  the  hand  that  fed, — with  careful  thought 

imbued, 
They  looked  around  from  whence  to  gain  supply  of  daily 

food; 
Then  to  the  sea-side,  old  resort,  to  labour  they  retreat, 
From  its  prolific  fruitfulness  to  gather  present  meat. 

They  toiled  with  eager  earnestness  the  hours  of  night 

away, 
Till  looking  down  on  labour  vain,  came  up  the  rosy  day ; 
Then  as  the  night's  dim  stars  of  light,  closed  up  each 

twinkling  eye, 
The  Master,  full  of  grace  and  love,  upon  the  shore  drew 

nigh. 
With  stirring  words  of  kindly  cheer,  he  did  the  fishers 

greet. 
And  owns  them  children,  as    he  asks,  say,  "  Have  ye 

any  meat?" 

With  failing  hope,  and  feeble  faith,  the  fasting  ones  in 

Responded  to  his  questioning,  the  truthful  answer,  "No  I" 
Then  came  to  them  his  word  of  power,  to  comfort  and 

to  bind, 
"  Upon  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  cast  ye  your  net,  and 

find." 
Prompt  at  his  bidding,  as  again  the  labour  they  repeat, 
At  once,  with  full  abundance  blest,  they  gather  store  of 

meat. 

Dear  Saviour,  even  in  this  day,  thy  faithful  children 

know, 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace,  from  thee  alone  can 

flow, 
Where   thou   art  manifest  within,   there   heavenly  joy 

o'erflows. 
Whilst  feasts  of  spirit-strengthening  food,  thy  bounty 

still  bestows. 
Then  each  poor,  humble,  hungering  one,  may  with  re- 

Of  thy  inspoken  word  of  Life,  pure  soul-sustaining  meat. 

When  thou,  to  prove  our  faith  and  love,  in  secret  hast 

withdrawn, 
And  we  must  pass  through  nights  of  gloom  and  fasting 

e'en  till  dawn  ; 
Whilst  with  soul-sinking  toil  we  seek  in  half  despairing 

pain. 
From  mercies  past,  in  memory  stored,  some  spirit-food 

to  gain  : 
ris  all  in  vain,  where'er  for  help,  or  comfort  we  retreat, 
'or  till  Thou  comest  with  supply,  we  shall  not  gather 

meat. 


Then,  i 


'  hour  of  deepest  want,  thou 


Where  we,  in  secret  exercise,  our  feeble  labours  ply  ; 
Then,  lo  !  thy  voice  of  comforting  speaks  strengthening 

to  the  mind, 
Cast  ye  your  net  aright,  and  now,  your  souls  shall 

substance  find." 
Then   inward  hungering  and  toil,  make   every  morsel 

sweet. 
Which  thou  in  love  dost  bless  for  us,  and  furnish  us  to 


Seeing  it  is  evident  that  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,  we  recommend  with  much 
affection  to  our  young  friends,  that  they  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  all  such  company,  as  by  a  light 
and  vain  conversation,  would  tend  to  alienate  their 
minds  from  the  love  of  virtue  and  sobriety ;  for 
"  the  discourse  of  fools  is  irksome,  and  their  sport 
is  in  the  wantonness  of  sin.  If  thou  be  among  the 
indiscreet,  observe  the  time,  tarry  not  there,  but  be 
continually  among  men  of  understanding."  1734, 
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Testimony  against  Violence  and  Swearing. 

When  Francis  Howgill  was  brought  before  the 
court  at  Appleby  in  the  year  1664,  the  judge  said, 
"  The  times  being  dangerous,  and  people  under 
pretence  of  conscience  violating  the  laws,  and 
hatching  treasons  and  rebellions,  although  /  have 
nothing  of  thai  kind  to  charge  against  you,  yet 
seeing  you  did  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
at  the  last  assizes,  the  law  doth  presume  such  per- 
sons to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  government." 

F.  Howgill  replied,  Thou  very  well  knowest, 
upon  how  very  slender  an  account,  or  notie,  I  was 
brought  before  thee,  when  thou  watt  pleased  to 
tender  me  the  oath,  though  I  believe  thou  and  the 
rest   of  the   court   knew   that  it   was   a  principle 


Judge. — You  must  enter  into  bonds,  and  come 

at  no  more  meetings. 

Howgill. — I  cannot  do  that ;  if  I  should,  I 
should  be  treacherous  to  God  and  my  own  con- 
science, and  even  you  yourselves  and  this  people 
would  think  me  a  hypocrite. 

The  court  ordered  him  to  prison,  and  as  he  was 
going,  he  turned  and  said  to  the  people,  "  The  fear 
of  God  be  amongst  you  all." 

At  the  summer  assizes  he  was  again  brought  to 
the  bar  before  another  judge. 

Judge. — Here  is  an  indictment  against  you 
for  refusing  to  swear ;  you  must  plead  guilty,  or 
not  guilty. 

Howgill. — I  will  lay  the  true  state  of  the  case 
before  thee.     I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  this 


amongst  us,  not  to  swear  at  all.  Many  reasons  I  country  ;  my  carriage  and  conversation  is  known,! 
then  gave  to  show,  that  I  did  not  refuse  the  oath  [that  I  have  walked  peaceably  towards  all  men,  as 
out  of  obstinacy,  but  conscientiously,  and  am  not  I  hope  my  countrymen  can  testify.     About  a  yearj 


of  them,  who  make  religion  a  cloak  of  malicious- 
ness, nor  conscience  a  cloak  to  carry  on  plots  and 
conspiracies;  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  me  and 
many  more  out  of  these  things.  I  desire  that  my 
verbal  promise  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  may 
be  accepted. 

Judge. — You  must  enter  into  bond  in  this  dan- 
gerous time 


ago,  being  in  a  neighbouring  market-town,  about' 
my  lawful  occasions,  I  was  sent  for  by  a  high  con- 
stable out  of  the  market  to  the  justice  of  peace,; 
before  whom  I  went.  They  bad  nothing  to  lay  to 
my  charge,  but  fell  to  asking  me  questions  to  en-j 
snare  me  about  our  meetings,  and  when  they  could 
find  no  occasion,  they  seemed  to  tender  me  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  though  they  never  read  it  to  me,  nor! 


colour  of  conscience  and  religion — and  he  reflected 
on  the  Quakers. 

Howgill. — As  to  those  things  I  am  clear.  I 
hope  neither  the  court  nor  country  have  any  thing 
to  lay  to  my  charge.  I  bless  the  Lord  I  have 
nothing  to  accuse  myself  with,  for  I  have  peace, 
and  seek  it  with  all  men. 

Judge. — What  do  you  tell  us  of  conscience  ;  we 
meddle  not  with  that ;  but  you  contemn  the  laws, 
ketp  great  7neetings,  and  go  not  to  church. 

Howgill. — It  hath  been  a  doctrine  always,  and 
a  received  principle,  as  anything  we  believe,  that 
Christ's  kingdom  could  not  be  set  up  with  carnal 
weapons,  nor  the  gospel  propagated  by  force  of 
arms,  nor  the  church  of  God  built  with  violence. 
The  Prince  of  peace  is  manifest  among  us,  and 
we  cannot  learn  war  any  more  ;  but  can  love  our 
enemies,  and  forgive  those  that  do  evil  to  us  ;  and 
though  this  unhappy  contrivance  hath  fallen 
among  some  men,  who  have  brought  trouble  on 
the  country,  and  misery  on  themselves,  loe  have 
no  Iia7id  in,  it.  This  is  the  truth,  and  if  I  had 
twenty  lives,  I  would  engage  them  all,  that  the 
body  of  the  Quakers  will  never  have  any  hand  in 
war,  or  things  of  that  nature,  that  tend  to  the 
hurt  of  others ;  and  if  any  such,  whom  you  repute 
to  be  Quakers,  be  found  in  such  things,  I  do,  be- 
fore the  court  here,  and  before  all  the  country, 
deny  them — they  are  not  of  us. 

The  associate  justices  strove  to  incense  the  judge 
against  him,  charging  Friends  with  meeting  again 
as  soon  as  out  of  prison,  increasing  upon  them, 
and  that  their  meetings  were  dangerous. 

Howgill. — Notwithstanding  here  has  been  dili- 
gent inquiry  by  the  grand  jury  concerning  the 
plot,  what  have  you  found  against  the  Quakers  ? 

Judge. — There  was  one  Fawcet,  a  Quaker,  that 
is  run  away,  that  was  an  intelligencer  from  Dur- 
ham. 

Howgill. — Fawcet  has  been  disowned  by  us 
these  six  years ;  nor  do  I  believe  he  has  pretended 
to  come  among  us  these  two  years.  It  is  unkind 
to  represent  us  thus  hardly  to  the  country.  God 
is  with  us,  and  hath  kept  us  from  evils  and  tempta- 
tions of  this  nature,  of  plotting  and  fighting,  not- 
withstanding all  the  suflerings  we  have  passed 
through. 


A  day  or  two  after  Francis  was  called  again  ;  i  did  I  positively  deny  it ;  yet  they  committed  me 
when  the  judge  spoke  against  treasons  and  rebel-  to  prison.  At  next  session  the  judge  declared  ray 
lions;  saying  these  things  were  carried  on  under t mittimus  was  insufiicieut,  and  he  then  tendered  me 

'the  oath. 

Judge. — I  am  come  to  execute  the  law,  and  the 
law  requires  an  oath — I  pray  you  show  which  way 
we  shall  proceed. 

Howgill. — I  shall.  In  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  truth  is  confirmed,  and  we 
never  denied  to  give,  and  are  still  ready  to  give 
evidence  for  the  king  in  any  matter  for  ending 
strife  between  man  and  man  in  truth  and  right- 
eousness, and  this  answers  the  substance  of  the 
law.  We  scruple  an  oath  only  on  a  conscientious 
account,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  command  of| 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  which  if  we  do,' 
there  is  none  of  you  able  to  plead  our  cause  with 
Him. 

Judge. — But  why  do  you  not  go  to  church,  but 
meet  in  houses  and  private  conventicles,  which  the 
law  forbids? 

Howgill. — We  meet  only  for  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  having  the  primi- 
tive christians  for  our  example,  and  to  no  other 
end  but  that  we  may  be  edified  and  God  glorified  ; 
and  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them, 
there  is  a  church. 

Judge. — Will  you  answer  to  your  indictment? 

F.  Howgill  having  never  heard  it,  the  clerk  read 
it;  which,  importing  that  he  had  wilfully,  obsti- 
nately and  contemptuously  denied  to  swear,  when 
the  oath  was  tendered,  he  replied,  I  deny  it. 

Judge. — What  do  you  deny  ? 

Howgill. — The  indictment. 

Judge. — Did  you  not  deny  to  swear? 

Howgill. — I  gave  to  the  court  the  substance  of 
the  oath,  as  you  all  know.  I  also  told  you  that  I 
did  not  deny  it  out  of  obstinacy  or  wilfulness,  nei- 
ther in  contempt  of  the  king's  law  and  govern- 
ment, for  I  would  rather  choose  my  liberty  than 
bonds.  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  some 
estate,  that  we  might  f-ubsist  on  and  do  good  to 
others,  and  I  know  all  this  lies  at  stake ;  but  if  it 
were  my  life  also,  I  durst  not  but  do  as  I  do,  lest 
I  should  inctu-  the  displeasure  of  God.  And  do 
you  judge  I  would  lose  ray  liberty  wilfully,  and 
sufler  the  spoiling  of  my  estate,  and  the  ruining 
of  my  wife  and  children,  in  obstinacy  and  wilful- 
ness ?     Surely  not. 


In  his  answer  why  judgment  should  not  bi 
against  him,  he  reminded  the  court  that 
Usher  says  that  the  Waldenses  denied  all  swe 
ing  in  their  age  from  the  command  of  Christ  i 
the  apostle  James ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ci 
many  ancient  fathers,  proving  that  the  christia 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years,  did  not  sw 
that  it  is  no  new  doctrine. 

Judge. — Will  you  say  upon  your  honest  wc 
that  they  denied  all  swearing  ? 

Howgill. — What  I  have  said  is  true. 

So  the  judge  did  not  ask  him  to  swear  that  w 
he  had  asserted  was  true. 

Judge. — Why  do  you  not  come  to  church  s  jt; 
hear  service,  and  be  subject  to  the  law,  and  to  eri?  i« 
ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake? 

Howgill. — I  am  subject ;  and  for  that  cause- 
we  pay  taxes,  tribute  and  custom,  and  give  ii. 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  his,  and  unto  God» 
things  that  are  his;  viz.,  worship,  honour  and  oj  in: 
dience.     But  if  thou  meanest  the  parish  assembt  ^ij; 
I  tell  thee  faithfully,  I  am  persuaded,  and 
upon  good  grounds,  that  their  teachers  are  not' 
ministers  of  Christ,  nor  their  worship  the  woraf  ik 
of  God. 

Judge. — Well,  I  see  you  will  not  swear, 
conform,  nor  be  subject,  and  you  think  we  c 
severely  with  you. 

Howgill. — Yes,  I  do  think  so  indeed,  that '  »; 
deal  severely  with  us  for  obeying  the  command  jc 
Christ.     Canst  thou   show  me  that  any  of  th 
for  whom  the  act  was  made,  have  been  proceet  [sv 
against  by  this  statute,  though  I  envy  no 
liberty  ? 

Judge. — Oh,  yes!  I  can  instance  you  many  c; 
and  down  the  country,  that  are  premunired. 
have  pronounced  sentence  myself  against  divei^: 

Howgill. — What,  against  the  papists  ? 

Judge  — No. 

Howgill. — What  then,   against   the    Quake 
So  I  have  heard.     It  seems,  then,   that  stat  b 
which  was  made  against  papist*,  thou  lettest  tl 
escape,  and  executest  it  against  the  Quakers. 

Judge. — Well,  you  will  meet  in  great  numb 
and  do  increase ;  but  there  is  a  new  statute  wl 
will  make  you  fewer. 

Howgill. — If  we  must  suffer,  it  is  for  Chri 
sake  and  for  well  doing. 

Then  the  judge  pronounced  in  a  faint,  low  vo  fci 
You  are  put  out  of  the  king's  protection  and  b« 
fit  of  the  law.     Your  lands  are  confiscated  to 
king  during  your  life,  and  your  goods  and  chat 
forever,  and  you  are  to  be  prisoner  during  life. 

Howgill. — Hard  sentence  for  obeying  the  c 
mand  of  Christ ;  but  I  am  content,  and  in  per 
peace  with  the  Lord — and  the  Lord  forgive  you 

Judge. — If  you  will  yet  be  subject  to  the  la 
the  king  will  show  you  mercy. 

Howgill. — The  Lord  hath  showed  mercy  i 
and  I  have  done   nothing   against   the  kin^ 
government,  nor  any  man,  blessed  be  the  L( 
and  therein  stands  my  peace.     It  is  for  Chri  ii' 
sake  I  suffer,  and  not  for  evil  doing. 

He  was  remanded  to  prison,  where  he  contin 
until  death  released  him,  being  nearly  five  yt 
from  his  first  commitment.  Illegally  taken 
while  engaged  at  his  usual  business,  without  cha 
of  any  breach  of  the  law,  and  nothing  alle 
against  him  but  being  a  Quaker,  they  tends 
him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  knowing  that  Frie 
could  not  swear,  and  imprisoned  him,  thougl 
had  shown  no  want  of  respect  for  the  governm 
In  this  way  all  our  christian  testimonies,  and 
loyalty  of  Friends  to  the  King  of  kings  v 
proved,  and  which  all  true  Quakers  feel  bonne 
sustain  in  the  faee  of  the  world,  as  firmly  at 
day  as  at  any  period.     Invariably  they  car; 
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be  christian  dispensation  in  the  spirit  of  love 
1  men,  against  bloodshed,  to  set  up  or  to  pull 
I  government,  to  resist  the  current  of  iniquity, 
read  their  principles  in  the  earth. 

From  tho  "  North  British  Koviow." 

Tlie  Silence  ef  Scripture, 
the  Silence  of  Scripture,  lies  a  Negative  In- 
1  Evidence  and  Teaching.  It  is  a  buried 
nee  and  teaching,  not  like  the  body  of  Moses, 
e  no  man  might  find  it  to  this  day;  but  like 
!ed-corn,  to  be  found  and  to  be  fruitful  in  its 
a.  Silence  may  only  be  a  cover  for  ignorance, 
ince  of  necessity ;  proceeding  from  an  un- 
ing  mind,  or  unfeeling  heart, — that  nothing, 
f  which  nothing  comes.  To  be  an  Evidence, 
ist  be  of  design,  and  not  of  necessity  ;  not 
so,  but  of  wise,  far-seeing  design,  into  the 
and  workings  of  human  nature  ;  of  a  Ibre- 
and  sagacity  far  beyond  the  human,  which 
'iter  would  have  thought  on,  nor  reader  looked 
nay,  where  all  readers,  beforehand,  would 
looked  for  speech,  unreserved  and  outspoken — 
not  accountable,  therefore,  on  any  natu- 
•  human  principles ;  which  expresses  the  pre- 
of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
3  Silence — especially  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
— has  been  oftener  felt  than  acknowledged, 
exerted  an  unconscious  influence,  where  no 
rentured  an  audible  interpretation.  It  is 
y  in  our  own  day  that  this  voice  without  any 
I  has  begun  to  be  openly  noted  as  a  character 
oly  Scripture,  and  admitted,  not  only  as  an 
nee  of  the  Divine,  but  as  designed,  in  its 
1,  for  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction,  in 
ion  with  the  positive  and  articulate  voice  of 
ture. 

e  piety  of  Boyle,  the  contemporary  of  New- 
Hook,  had  discerned  the  wisdom  hid  in 
ture  Silence,  and  expressed  it  with  equal 
and  beauty,  "  Scripture  teaches  us,  like  the 
ial,  nott  only  by  its  light,  but  by  its  shadow." 
of  Leicester,  has  a  discourse  on  the  glory  of 
Q  concealing  a  matter,  in  which  he  dwells  on 
mccalment  in  the  mysteries  of  Scripture — a 
alment  that  pertains  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
and  of  the  human  mind — which  might  have 
looked  for,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded 
operly  an  Evi'ience  of  the  Divine  presence  in 
brmation  of  Scripture.  The  first,  so  far  as 
now,  that  brings  it  out  distinctively,  as  an 
nee,  is  Dr.  Whately.  To  him  belongs  the 
ir  of  having  broken  ground,  and  put  his 
;h  into  this  new  soil.  The  omissions  of  creeds 
satechisms,  and  forms  of  devotion,  in  the  New 
iment,  appear  to  him  as  the  most  remarkable 
ices  of  this  Divine  Silence.  Mr.  Charles  Hare, 
g  his  popular  sermons,  has  a  felicitous  dis- 
e,  entitled  "  Wheat  is  better  than  Bread,  or 
iples  better  than  Kules,"  than  which  there 
not  be  a  liner  single  illustration  of  the  whole 
ct.  Canon  Miller,  in  his  recent  lecture  to  the 
g  Men's  London  Institute,  has  anew  called 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  shown  us  how  large  a 
of  evidence  and  instruction  it  presents.  Jle 
ione  good  service.  He  had,  perhaps,  done 
r  service  still,  if,  instead  of  scattering  himself 
the  whole  field,  he  had,  like  Whately  and 
selected  the  instances  of  this  silence  that  had 
impressed  his  own  mind,  weighed  them  fully, 
issigned  their  value.  That  this  field  of  Scrip- 
evidence  and  instruction  should,  hitherto,  have 
ittle  explored,  may  seem  a  presumption 
1st  its  being  a  gold-field  ;  but  Silence,  in  its 
■e,  is  unobtrusive,  and  its  meaning,  not  un- 
it, was  to  be  found.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Lve  and  articulate  lessons  of  Scripture  should 


be  first  found,  that  in  their  light  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  might  be  seen  and  read.  Then,  history  must 
also  reflect  its  light  on  the  past,  to  aid  in  the  right 
reading  of  the  shadow.  This  silence  was  a  seed 
of  time,  to  open  itself  by  degrees,  and  scatter  its 
fruit  in  its  season. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  evidence  we  think  some 
instances  should  be  omitted,  that  have  been  too 
hastily  included,  such  as  the  silence  of  the  Scrip 
tures  as  to  the  secrets  of  creation,  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  and  like  matters  of  natural  interest,  but 
not  to  the  purpose  of  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  ;  such  also  as  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
the  secrets  of  our  future  state,  because  the  revcla^ 
tion  of  such  matters,  it  is  natural  to  think,  was 
impossible  to  our  present  faculties,  as  well  as,  for 
many  good  reasons,  undesirable  in  our  present  lot. 
For  a  diifercut  reason  we  would  exclude  the  secrets 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  which  by  turns  excite  and 

"le  curiosity,  because,  had  they  not  done  so,  such 
prophecies  might  have  fulfilled  themselves.  For 
the  present,  we  limit  our  inquiry  to  the  silence  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  some  instances  of  this 
silence  which  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  on  matters  on  which,  according  to 
all  human  anticipations,  we  should  have  looked 
for  speech,  copious  and  unreserved. 

i'he  first  that  presents  itself  to  every  thoughtful 
reader,  is.  The  silence  as  to  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord.  Next  to  our  desire  to  have  the  personal 
likeness,  is  our  wish  to  know  the  very  year,  month, 
and  birthday  of  those  we  love  to  honour,  that  we 
may  set  them,  with  a  mark,  in  our  calendar  of 
time.  Ever,  the  more  eminent  the  subject,  the 
more  careful  are  all  writers  of  lives  to  gratify  this 
desire,  to  search  out  and  settle  the  birth- year  and 
birth-day. 

It  is  true,  Moses,  in  the  Old  Testament,  does 
not  give  us  either  the  birth-day  or  birth-year  of 
great  men.  But  he  is  careful  to  record  the  date 
of  great  events,  as  of  the  Exodus,  (Exodus  xii. 
40,  41.)  He  is  not  only  careful  to  give  the  year, 
but  the  month  :  "  This  day  came  ye  out  in  the 
month  Abib  !" — (Exodus  xiii.  4.)  Nay,  the  very 
day  of  the  month,  "the  JourUenth  !"  No  doubt 
there  was  an  object  in  this.  This  month  was 
henceforth  to  be  "the  beginning  of  months;"  and 
the  day  "  for  a  memorial,  a  feast  to  the  Lord 
throughout  all  generations  :  it  is  the  Lord's  Pass- 
over." This  statement  of  year,  month,  and  day, 
is  repeated  once  and  again,  to  preclude  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake,  (Leviticus  xxiii.  5.)  But  while 
Moses  gives  the  birth-day  of  great  events  and  not 
of  great  men,  in  the  gospel  history  both  are  omit- 
ted. One  event — the  nativity  of  our  Lord  in- 
cluded— was  to  the  Christian  Church  what  the 
Exodus  was  to  the  Jewish  ;  yet  the  time  is  unre- 
corded, or  given  with  such  indefinite  marks  as  to 
leave  it  a  matter  of  difficult  determination  to  this 
day. 

Incidentally,  we  learn  that  Christ's  birth  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  about  the  time 
of  a  general  taxing,  or  registration  with  a  view  to 
taxation,  (Luke  ii.  1.)  This  is  all  the  direct  infor- 
mation given  by  those  whose  writings  declare  their 
consciousness  that  they  are  telling  the  world  of  his 
birth,  who  is  come  to  change  times  and  sea.sons, 
and  introduce  a  new  era,  more  important  by  far 
than  that  of  the  Olympiads,  or  Rome's  foundation, 
or  the  Jewish  Exodus.  This  omission,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  that  of  writers  who  had  before  them  the 
example  of  Moses  to  the  contrary,  so  far  as  great 
events  are  concerned,  who  were  accustomed  to  re- 
verence the  festivals  founded  thereon,  and  to  ob- 
serve even  the  Feast  of  Purim  and  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance 
from  Haman  and  the  restoration  of  their  temple. 


With  such  historical  precedents  and  recollec- 
tions, it  seems  difficult  to  conceive,  on  any  natural 
principles,  how  four  separate  writers  of  the  life  of 
Christ  should,  if  left  to  their  own  impulses,  have 
omitted  both  the  birth-year,  month,  and  day  of  an 
event  which,  in  their  view,  was  to  change  the  reli- 
gion of  the  world. 

But  is  it  so  that  we  cannot  make  out  from  the 
New  Testament  the  time  of  the  nativity  ?  Those 
whose  attention  has  not  been  specially  called  to  it, 
will  be  surprised  how  little  has  been  or  can  be 
made  out  of  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  sift- 
ing of  the  hints  in  the  four  Gospels.  Luke  gives 
us  the  chief  notes  of  the  time.  (Luke  iii.  1-3,  23.) 

(To  be  contiouedj 
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Those  whose  memory  will  serve  them  to  recall 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  many  prac- 
tices and  habits  of  general  society  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  may  be  gratified  by  con- 
trasting the  former  and  present  public  estimate  of 
lotteries ;  the  extent  to  which  they  were  openly 
patronized  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  and 
the  secret  manner  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  be 
conducted  now,  owing  to  the  efi'orts  that  have  been 
.successfully  made  to  punish  dealing  in  their  poli- 
cies or  tickets,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  until 
there  is,  we  beheve,  but  one  or  two  of  the  States 
in  the  Union  that  have  not  prohibited  them.  The 
passion  for  games  of  chance  seems  to  afl'ect,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ;  and 
there  could  hardly  be  a  scheme  of  gambling  more 
completely  adapted  to  gratify  and  stimulate  this 
passion  thaa  lotteries;  to  participate  in  the  lying 
but  dazzling  promises  of  which,  all  were  invited. 
The  deplorable,  demoralizing  consequences  result- 
ing from  this  kind  of  gambling,  were  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  legislatures  in  the  diS'erent 
States,  one  after  the  other,  were  petitioned  to  en- 
act laws  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  As  in  most  other 
cases  where  politicians  are  called  to  proscribe  or 
discountenance  a  popular  vice,  at  first  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  induce  those  in  power  to  enter  heartily 
into  the  proposed  reform,  but  the  force  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  lotteries  to  corrupt  all  classes 
of  people  who  tolerated  them,  have  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  at  this  time  there  is  scarcely  a  spot 
left,  in  which  a  lottery  scheme  can  be  brought  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia,  at  its  session  in  the 
fore  part  of  last  year,  forbid  these  nuisances,  and 
that  of  Maryland,  which  has  just  closed,  has  fal- 
lowed the  good  example  of  its  sister  States  in  this 
matter.  The  law  of  the  latter  State  is  very  strin- 
gent, if  the  following  extract  which  we  take  from 

,  late  paper,  is  correct : — 
It   makes  a  violation  of  the  code,  a3  now  existing 

gainst  lotteries,  a   misdemeanor,  punishable   by  a  fino 

jr  each  otfeuue  of  not  less  than  §'.200,  nor  more  than 
glOUU,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  twelve  months,  or  there  may  be  both  fine  and  im- 
jrisonment.     In  addition  to  this,  any  person  buying  a 

ottery  ticket  or  certificate,  or  any  other  device  by  which 
,he  vender  promises  to  deliver  to  the  purchaser  any  mo- 
ney, property,  or  evidence  of  debt  on  the  happening  of 
y  contingency  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  may  recover 
from  the  seller,  as  small  debts  are  recoverable,  the  sum 
of  $50  for  every  ticket,  ku.,  purchased.  The  purchaser 
Iso  made  a  competent  witness  against  the  seller, 
person  keeping  a  house,  otKce,  or  other  place  for  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets,  policies,  &c.,  to  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $1000  for  each  offence — one-half  to  go  to  the  inform- 
er, and  the  other  to  the  use  of  common  schools.  Owners 
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of  houses  permitting  them  to  be  used  for  the  sale  of 
tickets  are  also  made  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1000,  as  are 
likewise  every  person  bringing  a  lottery  ticliet,  policy, 
&€.,  into  the  State.  Any  person  writing,  printing,  or 
in  any  other  way  publishing  an  account  of  a  lottery, 
stating  where  it  is  drawn,  the  price  of  tickets,  &c.,  to  tie 
fined  SlOO,  or  imprisoned  sixty  days.  Any  person  who 
shall  insure,  or  receive  any  consideration  for  insuring 
for  or  against  the  drawing  of  any  ticket,  &c.,  to  be  snb- 
ject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  §100  nor  more  than  $  1 000, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  six  months,  or  may  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Every  sale,  bargain,  or  conveyance,  made  in  pursuance 
of  a  lottery,  is  declared  void,  and  a  second  conviction 
for  any  offence  under  this  act  is  to  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  seven  years. 

The  little  State  of  Delaware  is  now,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  so  far  behind  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement, as  to  sanction  this  vile  scheme  for 
cheating  the  dupes  of  gambler's  promises  out  of 
their  money,  their  industry,  and  the  remnant  of 
their  morality.  It  is  a  great  disgrace  to  Delaware, 
and  an  injustice  towards  its  neighbouring  States, 
through  which  its  lottery  schemes  are  covertly  cir- 
culated, that  it  should  persist  in  legalizing  this  ne- 
farious business.  The  bribe  so  to  act — in  despite 
of  the  strong  expression  of  opinion  against  it — 
was  publicly  offered  and  accepted  ;  the  partici- 
pators in  the  measure,  like  the  dealers  in  the  cheat- 
ing schemes  they  sanctioned,  exemplifying  the 
truth  of  the  saying  of  the  wise  king,  "  As  a  nail 
sticketh  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones,  so 
doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and  selling." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Europe. — News  from  England  to  Third  mo.  5th. 
An  explosion  had  occurred  in  the  Burradon  coal  pit 
at  North  Shields,  by  which  eighty  men  and  boys  were 
either  suffocated  or  burned  to  death. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  Savoy  question  was 
had  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2d  inst.  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  treaty  in 
existence  between  France  and  Sardinia,  providing  for 
the  annexation  of  Savoy.  As  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
states  that  he  will  not  proceed  to  the  annexation  with- 
out consulting  the  great  powers,  Lord  John  believes  that 
France  will  not  attempt  it,  if  the  Powers  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  it.  The  French  Legislative  Assembly  opened 
on  the  1st  instant.  The  Emperor,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Assembly,  expresses  the  most  sincere  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  ;  rejoices  at  the  amicable  relations 
with  all  the  European  Powers,  and  hopes  for  a  speedy 
peace  with  Cochin  China,  and  the  just  chastisement  of 
the  Chinese  for  their  perfidy.  The  Emperor  also  hopes 
that  the  Italian  affairs  are  approaching  a  settlement, 
and  says  that  he  has  advised  the  King  of  Sardinia  that 
Tuscany  must  not  be  annexed,  but  that  the  wishes  of 
the  other  Italian  provinces  may  be  entertained,  provided 
the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  are  respected  in  principle. 
The  safety  of  the  French  frontiers,  be  adds,  requires  the 
annexation  of  Savoy,  and  he  hopes  that  frank  explana- 
tions of  the  question  will  cause  the  great  powers  to  re- 
cognize the  justice  of  the  claim.  He  professes  astonish- 
ment at  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  points 
to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  The  French  army 
has  been  reduced  by  150,000  men,  and  would  be  further 
reduced  but  for  the  Chinese  war,  and  the  Italian  occu 
pation. 

To  the  inquiries  of  the  representatives  of  some  of  the 
European  Powers,  Austria  replies  that  her  interests  not 
being  directly  affected  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France,  she  will  not  protest  against  that  annexation 

Thouvenel,  in  a  message  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
Turin,  proposes  the  complete  annexation  of  Parma  and 
Modena  to  Sardinia,  the  vicarial  government  of  Rom^ 
agna  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  re-establish 
ment  of  Tuscany  in  its  full  integrity. 

The  Pope  is  said  to  be  now  willing  to  grant  conces 
sions,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Legations  will  submit  ti 
the  Papal  authorities.  Austrian  troops  coutinued  to 
arrive  in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  at  Naples. 

A  battalion  of  Spanish  troops  had  been  surprised  anc 
defeated  by  the  Moors,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort- 
ress of  Melila.  Two  hundred'Spanish  soldiers  anc 
five  oEScers  were  killed,  and  about  two  hundred  men 
wounded. 

The  Austrian  rule  in  Venice  continued  to  be  arbitrary 
and  oppressive. 


A  circular  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Venitia,  an- 
nounces that  all  persons  in  that  territory,  who,  from 
previous  conduct  and  known  opinions,  might  seem  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  projects  hostile  to  Austria,  are  to  be 
mpelled  to  enter  the  military  service. 
The  American  ship  Luna,  had  been  driven  by  a  storm 
on  the  rocks  near  Cherbourg,  and  was  totally  lost.  Only 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  persons  on  board 
reached  the  shore  alive,  and  of  these  one  died  almost 
ediately  after.  Another  furious  gale  had  visited 
the  English  coast,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
ihipping. 

The  Ministerial  Reform  bill  had  been  laid  before  Par- 
iament.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  country  votes  to  par- 
ties having  a  £6  occupancy,  a  concession  which,  it  is 
stated,  will  largely  increase  the  number  of  voters.  With 
respect  to  the  redistribution  of  seats,  it  is  not  proposed 
holly  to  disfranchise  any  existing  constituency.  One 
'the  two  members  are  to  be  taken  from  each  of  twen- 
ty-five small  boroughs  which  have  populations  of  7000, 
and  under.  In  the  distribution  of  these  twenty-five 
seats,  thirteen  are  to  be  divided  among  the  most  popu- 
counties,  two  to  a  new  metropolitan  borough,  one 
to  the  London  University,  one  each  to  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds  and  Birmingham,  and  one  each  to  tlie  pro- 
posed new  boroughs  of  Birkenhead,  Stalybridge  and 
Burdley.  Four  disfranchised  English  seats  are  to  go  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  follows — One  to  Glasgow,  one 
to  the  Scotch  Universities,  one  to  Dublin,  and  one  to  the 
unty  of  Cork. 

The  Daily  News  says  the  measure  might  have  been 
bolder  and  wider  in  its  scope,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
bstantial  measure  of  reform,  and  safe  to  pass. 
The  Morning  Herald  ridicules  the  bill,  and  asserts  that 
D'Israeli's  was  the  more  liberal  of  the  two. 

The  Times  treats  the  matter  as  one  of  very  little  in- 
terest, and  says  that  with  some  slight  improvement  the 
measure  miglit  pass. 

Large  collections  were  being  made  in  Ireland,  in  aid 
of  the  Pope's  exhausted  exchequer.  In  Dublin  alone, 
about  £13,000  were  subscribed. 

Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  13th  have  been  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans.  President  Miramon  had  marched 
a  large  force  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  had  laid  siege  to  the 
town.  On  the  7th  inst.,  the  city  was  attacked,  but  was 
successfully  defended  by  the  "  Liberals."  The  Mexican 
ar  steamer  Marquez  and  Miramon  had  been  captured 
by  the  U.  S.  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz,  and  sent  to  New 
Orleans.  No  reason  for  the  attack  and  capture  of  the 
two  steamers  is  given.  They  formed  part  of  an  expedi- 
which  sailed  from  Havana,  with  ammunition,  stores 
and  cannon  for  Miramon's  army,  and  were  taken  off 
Anton  Lizardo,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  after  a 
brief  action  and  with  only  a  slight  loss. 

United  States. — Congress — The  Senate  in  executive 
session  has  rejected  the  treaty  some  time  since  nego- 
iated  with  Nicaragua.  The  principal  objection  urged 
ras  a  clause  giving  the  President  power,  in  ease  of 
pecial  urgency  to  employ  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
transit,  without  the  consent  of  Nicaragua.  A  majority 
of  the  Senate  voted  to  ratify  the  treaty,  but  not  the  re- 
quisite two-thirds  of  that  body.  The  Senate  and  House 
liave  each  passed  a  separate  bill  to  protect  female  emi- 
grant passengers.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
se  of  Representatives  have  reported  a  bill,  the  sub- 
ce  of  which  is,  That,  whereas  polygamy  is  sought  to 
istified  as  a  religious  rite  by  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  territories,  and  as  no  privilege  of  self-government 
requires  or  sanctions  such  an  abomination  and  moral 
pollution :  Therefore,  be  it  enacted,  that,such  provisions 
of  the  law  in  the  State  called  Deseret  or  Utah,  as  sanc- 
tion polygamy,  be  declared  null  aud  void  ;  and  that  per- 
sons guilty  of  polygamy  be  fined  §500,  and  imprisoned 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years,  etc. 

California. — By  the  overland  mail, San  Francisco  dates 
to  Second  mo.  28th,  have  been  received.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  California  Legislature,  proposing  to 
allow  $50,000  per  annum  for  ten  years,  so  as  to  have 
the  State  take  charge  of  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  re- 
servation in  California,  without  further  expense  to  the 
general  government.  The  bill  also  proposes  an  appren- 
tice system  for  the  Indians,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
them  to  acquire  industrious  habits,  and  labour  for  their 
own  support  on  the  reservation.  The  total  number  of 
Indians  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  sixty  thousand. 

Oregon. — Telegraphic  despatches  from  the  southeri 
part  of  Oregon,  dated  the  2Bth,  represent  intense  excite- 
ment existing  in  the  vicinity  of  Jacksonville,  on  account 
of  rich  quartz  discoveries.  One  company  had  taken  out 
$125,000  in  gold;  eight  hundred  pounds  of  rock  had 
yielded  $60  in  gold. — The  steamer  Columbia,  arrived 
from  the  southern  port  of  Oregon,  brings  news  of  a  hoi 
rible  massacre  of  Indians,  at  several  villages  around 
Humboldt  Bay,  by  a  party  of  white  men.     At  day-light 


on  the  26th  ult.,  at  Indian  Island,  opposite  the  tow 
Eureka,  more  than  fifty  Indians,  three-fourths  of  i : 

ing  women  and  children,  were  killed.     On  the  b  l| 

the  south  entrance  of  Humboldt  Bay,  forty  or 
more  were  massacred,  that  being  every  human  t 
a  red  skin  in  that  village.  It  was  reported  am 
d  at  Eureka,  that  a  simultaneous  attack  wasi 
the  same  morning  upon  the  Indian  villages  on  Eel  t 
and  200  more  Indians,  men,  women  and  children, 
killed.  These  horrid  atrocities  were  perpetrated  b; 
farmers  and  graziers  of  Eel  river  country,  who  ct 
peaceful  Indians  around  Humboldt  Bay  with  ha 
furnished  aid  to  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  mount 
and  thus  attempt  to  justify  their  deeds  of  savage  crn 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  426. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  200. 

The  Harper's  Ferry  Tragedy.— On  the  16th 
Stevens  and  Hazlet,  the  last  survivors  of  John  Bra 
party,  were  executed  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  pursuai 
their  sentence.  Both  these  unhappy  men  wei 
away  with  the  delusions  of"  spiritualism"  so  callei 

Oil  in    Virginia.— Hhe  Wheeling  (Va.)  Intelligi 

ys: — The  oil  excitement  has  sprung  up  in  the  vie 
of  Parkersburg,  Va.  Two  thousand  acres  of  lai 
Wood,  Wirt  and  Ritchie  counties,  have  been  bong 
leased  by  parties  in  Pennsylvania,  who  inter 
for  oil.  Oil  wells  on  Hughes'  river,  Wood  countj 
yielding  as  much  as  thirty  barrels  per  d.ay. 

The  Shoemakers'  Strike. — It  is  estimated  that 
thousand  shoemakers  are  engaged  in  the  strike  i 
sachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  it  is  thoughli  fflr 

ork  will  not  be  resumed  until  next  fall,  as  th^ 
large  stocks  on  hand  and  little  demand  for  thea 
this  supposition  should  prove  correct,  the  strike 
cost  a  loss  of  over  $2,000,000  in  wages,  besides  thi 
of  the  manufacturers'  profits  and  the  interest  upon 
investments. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Anna  Radley,  III.,  $2,  to  27,  ' 
from  Frederick  Mills,  N.  Y.,  $6,  vols.  31,  32  and  : 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-sch(, 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth    ' 
6th  of  next  month,  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  that  on 
sions  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  foui 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  se«i-annu8 
amination  of  the  schools,   commencing  on   T 
morning,    and   closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoo 
same  week.  Joel  Evaxs,  Cle; 

Third  month  22d,  1860. 

WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GI 
The  Summer  Session  will  open  on  Second-day, 
month  7th  prox.  Since  the  extension  of  the  Philad( 
md  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  three  daily  comi 
cations  occur  between  Avondale,  (two  miles  froi 
school,)  and  Philadelphia. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard,  Principa 
Address,         West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co., 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associnti 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  .if 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  tin 
instant,  at  eight  o'clock.  Friends  interested  are  ii 
to  attend.  Charles  J.  Allex,  CI 

Philadelphia,  Third  month,  1860. 

Married,  on  the  8th  of  Third  month,  I860,  at  Fi 
Meeting-bouse,  Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  1 
THOMPSON,  of  Franklin  township,  Chester  Co.,  ant 
NAH,  daughter  of  Abraham  Pennell,  of  the  former 


Died,  at  his  residence  at  West  Nottingham,  Cec 
Maryland,  on  the  26th  of  Second  month  last, 
BrRGESS,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.     He 
trying  illness  with  patience,  and  the  comfortin; 
is   entertained   that  through   redeeming  mercy  1  js, 
entered  into  rest. 

,  at  his  residence  in   Bucks  county,  Pa 

4th  of  Second  month  last,  Daniel  Burgess,  Jr.,  . 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age;  araember  of  Falls  M  ^-'t 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  at  Lahaska,  Bucks  connty,  Pa.,  on  the  8t 

Rachel,  daughter  of  the   late  Aaron  Eastbu 
fifiy-ino  years. 
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tage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
hs,  if  paid  ia  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  : 
y  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  mouths,  if 


in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "  Xlio  Friend." 

Samncl  Boirnas. 

(Continued  from  page  225.) 

the  course  of  his  journey  through  New  Eng- 
,  be  came  to  Kewbury,  a  place  mentioned 
his  former  visit,  and  appointed  a  meeting 
h  he  says  :  "  The  room  was  small,  and  the 
t  came,  and  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  the 
le  from  coming  in,  and  made  a  great  noise 
srning  the  danger  of  our  principles  and 
ines.  I  endeavoured  to  press  him  to  show 
ein  ;  but  he  evaded  that  as  much  as  he  could, 
charged  in  general.  Being  closely  pres.sed,  at 
pitched  upon  our  denying  the  Scriptures, 

and  the  supper,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 

I  bid  him  hold,  and  first  prove  that  we 
jd  the  Scriptures,  and  so  the  rest  in  order,  as 
came  in  course.  I  asserted  that  we  owned  the 
)ture ;  and  he  said  we  did  not  :  I  demanded 
f  of  him,  otherwise  he  must  be  concluded  a 
accuser.  He  went  about  it,  but  could  make 
ing  of  it.  When  he  had  said  what  he  could,  I 
him,  his  accusation  relating  to  the  Scriptures 
be  false,  for  it  was  publicly  known,  that  both 
ir  preaching,  and  also  in  our  writings,  frequent 
jrse  was  had  to  the  text,  to  prove  our  doctrine, 
this  must  be  a  plain  demonstration  and  proof, 

owned  the  Scriptures.  The  people  allowed 
to  be  right :  and  he  coming  oflF  so  lame  at  first, 
d  proceed  no  further  in  that  public  manner, 
fvould  have  mc  go  to  his  house,  and  talk  these 
;ers  over  in  his  clo.sot.  I  told  him  his  meeting- 
e  was  more  proper  for  such  a  conference  than 
loset,  and  there  I  would  meet  him  when  he 
sed.     I  had  heard  he  treated  the  doctrines  held 

ery  unhandsomely  in  his  pulpit,  where  he 
7  none  dare  to  oppose  him,  and  if  he  would 
•  these  things  up,  I  should  be  pleased  with  an 
rtuuity  to  hear  him  do  it  in  as  public  a  way  as 
ad  defamed  us,  either  to  make  proof  of  his 
ges,  or  retract  them  ;  but  he  would  not  permit 
such  thing." 
f  a  meeting  with  the  ministers  and  elders  at 
3r,  New  Hampshire,  he  writes  :  "  I  was  en 
id  to  request  and  advise  both  the  ministers  ant 
rs,  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  the  unity  of  the 
t  amongst  themselves,  that  they  might  be  good 
nplea  to  the  flock,  over  which  they  were  to 


watch,  and  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  administer 
good  counsel,  which  the  apostle  calls  '  feeding  of  the 
flock  ;'  and  recommends  to  the  elders  as  their  bu- 
siness. Also  that  ministers  look  well  to  their  gifts, 
carefully  avoiding  either  to  abridge  or  enlarge  in 
their  ministry  beyond  the  true  opening  of  life  in 
themselves,  labouring  with  diligence  and  humility 
to  evince  the  truth  of  their  words  by  their  own 
conduct,  that  no  blemish  or  spot  might  appear 
amongst  them,  nor  any  just  ground  to  reproach 
them  with  teaching  others  what  they  did  not  prac- 
tise themselves,  being  careful  that  their  words  and 
actions  might  be  agreeable ;  which  would  give  au- 
thority to  their  ministry,  and  attract  respect  from 
their  hearers." 

He  relates  the  following,  viz :  "  T  went  to  visit 
the  widow  Hanson,  who  had  been  taken  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Indians,  an  account  of  which  I  took 
from  her  own  mouth,  being  in  substance  as  fol- 
lowcth  : 

"'Eleven  naked  Indians  came  with  violence 
upon  the  family,  and  killed  two  of  the  children 
just  as  they  entered  the  house;  two  other  little  boys 
being  at  play  behind  the  house,  when  they  heard 
the  noise,  came  running  in  great  surprise,  the 
younger  of  whom  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  mo- 
derate his  grief,  whereupon  one  of  the  Indians  with 
a  tomahawk  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  killed  the 
poor  child,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  noise,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  discovered,  and  to  strike  the 
greater  terror  upon  those  in  the  house.  Then  they 
rifled  the  house  of  what  they  thought  proper  to  carry 
away.  They  took  the  poor  woman,  along  with  them 
by  force  and  violence,  with  her  little  infant,  and  two 
daughters,  one  son,  and  a  servant  maid.  It  being  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Indians  were  in  a  great  hurry  to 
force  them  away  as  far  as  they  could  that  night, 
for  fear  of  being  pursued,  and  the  prisoners  retaken. 
Thus  they  travelled  for  twenty  days,  passing 
through  many  lakes  and  rivers;  notwithstanding 
which  they  took  no  cold,  but  their  health  was  pre- 
served.' The  incredible  and  severe  trials  which 
the  poor  captives  went  through,  during  their  cap- 
tivity, I  cannot  hero  describe  to  the  full,  in  all 
which  they  were  remarkably  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence, enduring  hard  labour,  though  they  were 
driven  to  very  great  straits  for  want  of  provisions, 
being  necessitated  to  cat  old  bear  and  beaver  skin 
matchcoats,  first  singeing  the  hair  off.  After  Tuy 
return  to  Europe,  I  saw  at  Dublin  a  relation  of 
this  extraordinary  affair  in  a  printed  narrative, 
which  was  brought  over  by  a  Friend  from  Ame- 
rica." 

The  following  account  of  a  meeting  held  at  Kit- 
tery.side,  is  interesting,  viz :  "  Many  people,  both 
Friends  and  others  came,  and  before  it  was  quite 
gathered,  the  priest  with  a  large  company  came 
in,  and  immediately  began  to  pray,  continuing  a 
long  time  :  but  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  I  spoke  to 
the  people  with  some  authority,  which  seemed  to 
daunt  the  priest,  who  it  was  thought  intended  to 
take  up  all  the  time  himself,  aud  to  put  us 
by:  if  he  had  succeeded,  they  would  have  glo- 
ried and  triumphed  much,  but  they  were  disap- 
pointed. In  the  course  of  ray  ministry,  I  insisted 
on  the  danger  ot  neglecting  the  work  of  our  salva- 


tion, speaking  cautiously,  that  such  an  omission 
might  be  irreparable.  The  priest  replying,  said, 
'  that  should  be  expressed  tci/l  be  irreparable.'  I 
desired  him  not  to  disturb  us,  for  wo  did  not 
him  ;  and  repeating  my  words  over  again,  with 
this  addition,  I  dare  not  speak  conclusively  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  is  able  by  Christ  to  save  us  at 
the  hour  of  death.  After  this  he  was  silent,  only 
writing  when  he  thought  he  had  any  room  to  cavil, 
but  he  was  soon  weary,  for  I  was  very  strong  both 
in  power  and  doctrine,  and  great  tenderness  was 
among  the  people,  which  was  strange  to  him,  and 
Scripture  came  very  aptly  to  confirm  my  doctrine. 
Ti.e  priest  growing  weary  would  stay  no  longer, 
but  walked  off,  inviting  the  people  to  go  with  him, 
but  very  few  went.  We  had  a  very  good,  service- 
able opportunity,  and  the  meeting  ended  very 
quietly  and  well." 

Of  his  attendance  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  on 
lihode  Island,  he  says  :  "  It  was  very  large,  there 
being  a  great  resort  of  people  many  miles  round. 
It  held  three  days,  and  ended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most.  This  evening,  as  I  was  going  to  bed, 
about  ten  at  night,  there  was  an  earthquake,  which 
made  a  noise  like  the  driving  of  carts  or  wagons 
on  an  uneven  causeway ;  it  continued  about  two 
minutes,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  people.  It 
was  felt  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  as  was  after 
computed,  and  was  thought  by  calculation  to  be 
not  quite  three  hours  in  going  that  space." 

Again  he  writes :  "  I  had  a  meeting  at  John 
Rogers'  on  New  London  side,  and  he  objected 
against  the  universality  of  the  light  that  saves,  and 
about  baptism.  He  had  much  to  say  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  water  baptism,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  allc  w,  that  there  was  no  real  spiritual  benefit 
in  it.  He  asserted,  that  that  Divine  light  which  con- 
demns for  evil,  was  but  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
not  saving;  but  Christ's  light  which  saves,  was 
another  thing  ;  endeavouring  hereby  to  divide  be- 
tween the  light  that  condemns,  and  that  which 
saves,  making  them  different  from  each  other.  I 
took  the  Bible,  and  turning  to  the  first  chapter  of 
John  the  Evangelist,  showed  him,  that  the  light 
there  spoken  of,  as  the  divinity  of  Christ  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  was  the  same  that  condemned 
the  disobedient,  and  justified  the  righteous;  it  waa 
not  divided  in  itseli,  nor  was  it  two,  but  one  aud 
the  same  in  all  :  and  though  the  operation  of  this 
Divine  light  differed,  that  difference,  it  was  plain, 
was  not  in  the  light  itself,  but  in  the  different  ob- 
jects on  which  it  operated.  For  example,  the  same 
heat  of  the  sun  that  softens  wax,  will  harden  clay; 
but  this  argues  not  two  different  qualities  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  though  the  effect  of  its  heat  is  dif- 
ferent on  wax  and  clay.  Although  this,  and  but 
few  other  allegories  will  hold  throughout,  yet  the 
people  saw,  that  his  notion  of  two  different  lights, 
one  saving,  the  other  condemning,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  text.  Then  as  to  baptism,  he  divided 
the  institution  of  it  into  three  parts  ;  first,  from 
John;  secondly,  from  the  apostles  practising  it; 
aud  thirdly,  from  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  I  told  him,  as 
he  had  already  allowed  that  there  was  no  real  spi- 
ritual advantage  in  outward  water  baptism,  his 
imaginary  division  of  the  institution  fell  of  course  ; 
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for  it  was  against  reason  to  suppose,  that  anything 
ordained  or  instituted  by  Christ,  to  be  used  in  his 
church,  by  believers,  could  be  of  no  real  service. 
Bat  thou  allowest  that  baptism  with  water  is  of  no 
real  service,  therefore  it  is  no  institution  of  Christ : 
to  conclude  this  head,  we  may  with  the  apostle 
say,  that  the  outward  ceremonies,  as  baptism,  kc, 
will  do  no  good  to  believers,  but  he  only  is  a  chris- 
tian, who  is  one  inwardly,  and  baptism  is  that  of 
the  heart,  which  is  really  serviceable  and  savin; 
Thus  we  ended  this  conference  :  he  was  full  of 
words,  and  confused  in  his  notions." 

Coming  into  Pennsylvania,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  viz:  "  At  this  meeting  [Burling- 
ton Quarter]  I  was  divinely  opened  with  fresh  mat- 
ter, setting  forth  the  service  of  a  spiritual  ministry, 
which  was  free  from  all  contrivance  and  foreca>t 
of  the  creature,  in  preparing  itself  either  with  form- 
er openings,  or  beautiful  collections  of  texts,  or 
sayings  from  books  or  writings,  all  which  gather- 
in^'s  would  bring  death,  and  could  be  no  other  in 
the  best  and  most  favourable  construction,  though 
well  looked  on  by  some,  than  the  ministry  of  tbe 
letter,  under  pretence  of  the  ministry  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  a  deception  of  the  higLest  nature. 

"  Then  I  came  into  Penn.sylvania  to  Wrights- 
town,  was  at  their  meeting  of  ministers,  and  had  a 
very  agreeable  time  with  them,  wherein  was  shown 
the  danger  of  murmuring  at  the  seeming  weakness 
of  our  gifts  and  giving  way  to  a  degree  of  dejec- 
tion, and  neglect  to  exercise  ourselves  in  them, 
showing  that  every  gift  of  the  ministry  was  of  ser- 
vice, though  but  small  in  comparison  of  others,  and 
had  a  great  beauty  in  it,  and  that  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  slight  and  neglect  it,  but  to  be  thankful 
that  the  Father  of  spirits  hath  given  us  a  gift, 
though  but  small.  On  the  other  hand,  I  exhorted 
such  as  had  a  more  elegant  ministry,  not  to  value 
th&raselves  upon  their  gifts,  but  in  humility  and 
with  thankful  hearts,  to  render  the  honour  and 
praise  where  due,  not  looking  with  an  eye  of  con- 
tempt on  their  supposed  inferior  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, but  in  love  preferring  each  other  to  them- 
selves, considering,  that  plain  diet,  handled  by 
persons  who  have  clean  hands  and  clean  garments, 
though  it  be  but  mean  to  look  at,  yet  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  hands  and  garments,  as  also  of  the 
diet,  renders  it  very  agreeable  and  acceptable  to 
the  hungry,  and  for  others  we  need  not  be  careful. 
A  Friend  pleasantly  said,  after  meeting,  at  his  ta- 
ble, '  I  might  freely  cat,  his  wife  was  a  cleanly 
house-wife,'  being  willing  to  improve  the  simile  to 
her  advantage,  she  having  something  to  say,  though 
but  little,  as  a  minister,  and  her  husband  thought 
she  did  not  give  way  to  her  gift  as  she  ought." 


lutcrcsting  Geographical  Fact, 
Large  Salt-  Water  Lake  or  Bmj  in  Lower  Cah 
foniia. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  great 
laguna,  or  as  it  is  termed  an  "  inland  .sea,"  exists 
in  Lower  California.  Though  a  few  natives  and  In 
dians  have  always  been  aware  of  the  fact,  it  evident 
ly  is  unknown  to  geographers,  for  in  no  published 
maps,  from  tiie  earliest  period  down  to  the  present 
time,  is  any  such  body  of  water  laid  down.  That 
the  lake  exists  there  can  be  no  question,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  whaling  captains  now  in  port.  In  length 
it  reaches  from  latitude  26°  40'  to  28'  4',  or  some- 
thing less  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  in  width 
extends  from  twenty  to  hffy  miles,  giving  it  an  irre- 
gular shape.  One  of  our  informants,  Selim  E. 
Woodworth,  who  has  returned  from  that  locality, 
gives  us  some  interesting  details  of  this  lake  or 
bay. 

Discovery  of  the   Lake. — This  body  of  water 
was  first  "  discovered"  for  all  practical  purposes, 


by  Capt.  Scammon,  of  the  whaling  ship  Ocean  Bird, 
of  this  port,  who  entered  it  three  years  ago,  and 
quickly  filled   up  his   ship  there.     He  found   the 
aters  of  this  "sea,"  as  he  terms  it,  abounding  in 
hales,  the  females  resorting  thither  between  De- 
;mber  and  April  to  calve.     He  kept  the  discovery 
secret,   and  on  the  following  season  went  there 
again,  returning  with  the  same  success,  and  exciting 
wonder  of   his  compeers  in  the  whaling  busi- 
ness at  his  unaccountable  luck. 

At  last  his  mate,  who  had  a  brother  commanding 
a  whaler  in  the  northern  seas,  wrote  to  the  latter  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  informing  him  of  the  fact, 
and  the  news  thus  getting  abroad,  eighteen  whalers 
came  over  from  Honolulu  last  season,  and  some 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance.  Others  were 
unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the 
channel.  The  ship  Black  Warrior  was  lost  in  the 
attempt,  and  part  of  the  fleet  getting  scared  at 
the  place,  left,  and  never  returned.  Those  that 
entered,  however,  last  season,  got  well  repaid  for 
their  enterprise,  and  the  Ocean  Bird,  particularly, 
made  another  good  thing  out  of  it.  The  news  is 
now  thoroughly  circulated  among  the  whalers  at 
Honolulu,  and  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  over 
fifty  vessels  on  their  way  there. 

The  Channel,  Bar  and  Whale  Fisherij.—The 
channel  lies  some  distance  north  of  the  27th  par 
lei  of  latitude,  or  below  the  southern  end  of  Cedros 
Island.  The  land  is  low  and  sandy,  and  covered 
with  stunted  shrubbery,  which,  however,  is  invisible 
some  distance  at  sea.  The  sea  breaks  heavily  in 
had  weather  two  miles  out,  and  owing  to  this,  and 
the  fact  that  the  channel  is  crooked,  the  approach  is 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted. At  high  tide  three  fathoms  water  can  be 
carried  in,  but  only  twelve  feet  at  low  tide.  For 
this  reason  only  small  ships  venture  to  cross  the  bar, 
which  assumes  to  strangers  a  very  formidable  ap- 
pearance. After  crossing  the  bar  the  water  deep- 
ens to  five,  and  soon  after  to  seven  fathoms,  which 
depth  is  found  in  nearly  every  part.  The  entrance 
is  between  low  sand-spits,  not  more  than  a  thousand 
yards  apart.  From  this  the  lake  opens  at  once, 
and  presents  a  broad  and  fine  looking  expanse  of 
water.  It  abounds  in  seal  and  whale.  Our  infor- 
mant, in  speaking  of  the  latter,  remarked  "that  the 
place  was  alive  with  them."  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  prove  so  abundant  after  the  approach- 
ing whaling  fleet  have  killed  oflf  the  cow  whales, 
and  driven  them  away  from  their  ancient  haunt. 
The  Mexican  government,  quick  to  profit  by  the 
enterprise  and  industry  of  others,  have  already 
tablished  an  agent  there,  who  exacts  tonnage  dues 
from  all  vessels  entering  for  whaling  purpi 
The  waters  being  generally  smooth,  the  fisheries 
are  pursued  with  ease  and  success. 

Discmery  of  Valuable  Guano  Iskmds. — Other 
valuable  resources  have  been  discovered  in  this 
lake.  In  it  are  five  islands,  situated  towards  thi 
western  border,  two  of  which  are  found  to  contain 
immense  deposits  of  guano,  and  more  or  less 
on  all  the  others.  The  largojt  is  about  three  miles 
long  by  a  mile  in  width,  and  on  this  alone  it  is  es 
timated  that  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  tous  of  guano.  Specimens  of  this  were 
brought  here  by  Capt.  Scammon,  who  came  up  on 
the  last  trip  of  the  steamer  Senator.  It  proves 
to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  found  on  Elide 
Island,  being  seal  and  bird  deposits.  In  fact  all 
the  guano  found  along  the  coast  is  of  the  same 
quality. 

Great  Deposits  of  Salt — Mineral  Wealth. — 
Still  another  resource  has  been  discovered.     I 
mense  deposits  of  salt  exist  along  the  margins  of 
the  lake,  produced  by  the  process  of  evaporation, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  ages.     A  Mexican  has 


secured  from  his  government  the  exclusive  right 
work  and  export  this,  and  he  had,  at  last  account 
everal  schooner  loads  ready  for  shipment.  The 
salt  deposits  are  of  infinite  extent,  and  exist  in  8 
directions  around  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The 
are  also  evidences  of  great  mineral  wealth  in  tl 
highlands. 

Scenery  and  Inhabitants. — The  scenery 
mountainous  and  dreary.  Low,  stunted  shrubbe 
and  sand  are  all  that  can  be  seen  in  any  directio 
except  to  the  eastward,  where  the  inland  mountai' 
come  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  margi 
These  mountains  appear  to  be  lofty,  and  are  elothi 
with  pine  and  cedar,  such  as  are  found  in  Upp 
California.  Only  a  few  scattered  inhabitants — I 
dians — are  found.  No  fresh  water  exists  with 
many  miles  of  the  ocean,  except  at  the  old  desert' 
Mission  of  San  Jorge  and  at  San  Ignacio,  immet 
ately  back  of  Turtle  Bay.  At  the  former  pla 
there  are  five  Indians,  but  no  Mexicans,  and  at  t 
latter  station  about  as  many  more.  These  ma 
periodical  visits  to  the  sea  coast  in  times  of  famh 
to  feast  on  abaloncs,  muscles  and  the  like.  Th 
are  the  most  miserable  creatures  imaginable- 
wretchedly  clad,  half  starved,  and  inhabiting  t 
crumbling  adobe  huts  of  their  antepasados.  Oe« 
sionally  a  cattle  drover,  with  his  herds,  from  tiji! 
lower  country  (La  Paz,  San  Jose,  &c.,)  passes 
route  for  California,  but  these  instances  are  ra  t 
A  Jlr.  Ilale,  an  American  from  California, 
has  married  into  one  of  the  Mexican  families 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  is  represented  as  having  m 
small  fortune  by  driving  cattle  from  this  lo 
into  Califon 

Animals  and  Birds 
— The  fauna  and  flor 

little  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  number 
rare  and  hitherto  undescribed  .specimens  of  ea«i|j(( 
as  well  as  of  fish,  exist.     Deer  are  said  to  abou 
beyond  the  district  of  the  salt  marshes  and  san  j; 
which  surround  the  lake,  as  also  coyotes,  goats  a 
rabbits.     The  birds  seemed  to  be  a  counterpart 
those  of  Upper  California.     It  is,  however,  but  i!; 
sterile  and  forbidding  place,  and  utterly  unfit 
human  habitation.    Several  lamentable  instances 
death  by  starvation  have  occurred  since  the  co 
mencenient  of   the   guano  business  in  that  regl 
The  mate  and  a  boat's  crew  of  the  ship  Challeug 
Captain  Winsor,  trading  at  Elide  Island,  deserl 
a  year  ago  last  May.     Their  skeletons  were  aft 
ward  found  near  one  of   the  lagoons,  where  tl 
starved  to  death.     The  mate's  name  was  All 
and  an  account  of  the  circumstances  was  at  tl 
time  published  in  the  Alta.     Two  of  a  boats  en 
who  deserted  at  a  subsequent  period  from  the  s! 
Ayrc,  also  starved  to  death  in  that  desolate  regi 
also  two  or  three  from  the  Ocean  Express.    In  she 
the  country  produces  nothing  upon  which  to  supp 
life,  save  what  can  be  taken  by  the  fish  line  or  g' 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,   with   all  the  t 
rough   searching  that  our  inquisitive  people  h: 
given  to  the  Pacific   coast,  so  important  a  gcog  I 
phical  feature   as  this  should  have   remained 
known. — AUa,  San  Francisco,  California. 


rls. — Sterility  of  the  CoioUil 
ra  of  the  interior  are  as  yet  1 


1736.  Advised  that  a  spirit  of  love  and  hurail 
may  more  and  more  diffuse  itself  among  us,  8 
influence  the  hearts  of  all,  so  that  every  < 
may  come  to  seek  peace  and  pursue  it ;  and  t 
none  be  apt  to  take  offence ;  but  each  be  m 
careful  to  rectify  his  own  fiiilings  and  import 
tious,  than  curious  in  observing,  censuring,  i 
aggravating  those  of  others.  This  will  lead  to  §:■, 
exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and  forgiveness- 
of  another,  by  which  the  occasions  of  content 
will  be  avoided,  and  the  church  preserved  ir  - 
state  of  peace  and  tranquility. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend. 

Uracls  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 

our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 
'^Seventh  month.  *  *  *  Our  dear  friend 
K.  used  to  say,  '  the  days  of  youth  were  days 
favour;' true  enough,  there  seems  so  little  in 
)  way  between  a  sincere,  youthful  heart  and 
line  cousolation  ;  compared  with  old  sinful  hearts 
1  of  the  world  and  all  manner  of  contrivance 
d  cogitations, — good  is  far  off  from  such  ;  as  I 
»w  older,  I  have  a  great  fear  of  this  state.  Now 
u  may  not  even  have  thought  of  there  being 
h  a  state,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  be  found  in 
experience  in  this  vale  of  tears;  but  that  sweet 
amuuiou  between  thee  and  the  Source  of  con- 
ation, may  be  ever  open,  is  my  desire." 

I  feel  great  unity  of  spirit  with  dear  Lydia  ; 

seems   as  if  she   dwells  where   good  comes,  in 

iness  of  mind  more  than  some  of  us  are  at  all 

Les  willing  to  be  found,  but  as  James  Simpson 

d,  '  thou  need  not  tell  her.'  " 

'■Ekvcidh  month.     was  at  our  Quar- 

ly  meeting,  and  was  excellent ;  he  supplicated 
t  the  heritage  might  not  be  given  to  re- 
kach,  &c.  It  is  a  low  time  in  Society.  Abra- 
ha's  prayer  for  Ishmael  was,  that  '  he  might  live 
bre  him.' 

'  I  went  yesterday  morning  to  see ;   she 

5  sitting  up  in  her  chamber,  looks  very  thin,  is 
itty  comfortable,  though  rather  too  anxious.  I 
ievo,  as  we  draw  near  the  evening  of  the  day 
lite  I  mean,)  it  would  be  well  to  look  forward 
so  far  as  to  discover  by  the  light  remaining, 
ether  the  icay  is  clear  ;  if  so,  rest  in  faith  ;  if 
;  clear,  then  lose  no  time.  The  assaults  of  our 
krersary,  as  *  *,  in  his  remarkable  communi- 
ion,  described,  1  find  in  the  lines  of  my  expe- 
jce  to  be  true  indeed." 

*      *     "I  desire  your  comfortable  getting 
in  spirituals,  as  well  as  temporals ;  both  are 
every- day  care,  or  it  will  not  do.     *     *     * 

had  a  pleasant  call  from ,  his  wife  and 

le  daughter.  They  have  fairly  launched  into 
troubles  and  trials  of  time;  it  is  depicted  in 
ir  countenances.  Ah,  Solomon  spake  wisely, 
en  he  said,  '  In  all  thy  getting,  get  wisdom,' 
'  in  thy  getting,  get  understanding.' 
I  was  interested  hearing  from  your  Monthly 
eting.  I  hope  the  dear  aged  Friend,  whose 
nowledgment  was  received,  may  be  comforted 
ler  latter  days  by  this  act  of  submission.  To 
uowledgo  oiir  errors  and  our  shortcomings  is 
only  way  to  procure  peace,  and  a  great  favour 
i  to  have  our  peace  broken  and  rest  disturbed, 
,il  willing  to  confess  ivrong  things." 

■  Called  to  see ;  I  think  her  recovery 

y  doubtful  ;  appears  to  be  under  a  great  load 
sickness  and  weakness,  and  I  feared  but  little 
lity  to  finish  a  '  day's  work,'  though  I  would 
n  hope  she  had  not  much  to  do.  There  was, 
me,  a  solemn  feeling  in  her  chamber ;  and,  in- 
d,  the  case  is  solemn,  to  see  the  mother  of  eight 
Idren,  many  of  them  young,  a  husband  in  the 
ength  of  lite,  and  things  comfortable  around 
!m,  and  she  just  dropping  into  the  grave." 
*  *  *  "  How  is  thy  bodily  strength,  ah, 
d  mind,  too.  I  expect  with  thee,  as  with  me, 
emains  to  be  calls  for  all  the  strength  we 
1  lay  hold  of;  I  have  been  greatly  tried  lately; 
lether  I  shall  carefully  mind  my  stepping  stones, 
jnow  not.  I  feel  much  for  thee,  and  desire  thy 
tient  perseverance  from  day  to  day,  in  and 
•ough  thy  varied  trials  greater  and  lesser,  not 
ing  cast  down  nor  lifted  up.  *  *  '  The  race 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 


Eighth  mouth,  \i 


'  There  are  hints  abroad 


of  troubles  in  Society,  otherways  things  appear 
quiet;  but,  I  believe,  there  is  a  good  deal  amis! 
amongst  us ;  some  of  us  who  are  not  very  clear- 
sighted, must  wait  until  all  the  noise  and  stir  go 
by ;  then,  I  hope,  a  clear  way  will  open ;  a  saf 
way.  I  am  sure  I  want  no  new  thing  amongst 
Friends,  except  to  be  renewed  and  stirred  up  in 
the  spirit  of  the  mind  to  more  watchfulness  and 
faithfulness  and  obedience  to  known  duty  :  this 
wanting,  and  may  be  is  the  ground  of  the  present 
trials.     I  feel  as  if  I  was  greatly  wanting." 

"  \Bth. — I  remain  lively  in  concern  for  thy  pre 
sent  and  everlasting  good.  Now,  while  young 
try  to  find  the  '  true  foundation,'  on  which  if  any 
build,  all  the  storms  and  tempests  of  time  must 
boat  in  vain.  There  surely  are  even  in  this  day 
of  trial  those  who  build  on  this  foundation ;  by 
their  fruit  we  shall  know  them  !  All  who  keep 
their  places  in  the  Truth,  will  speak  one  langua 
and  a  secret  evidence  will  go  with  us  and  thei 
we  shall  know  one  another  in  the  hidden  life;  I 
long  much  that  Friends,  old  and  young,  may 
come  to  know  a  deefening  in  therorf;  then  all 
their  words  and  actions  will  bear  the  stamp  of 
Truth. 

*  *  *  "  So  let  us  be  wise,  be  considerate, 
be  very  much  retired  in  our  feelings  before  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  I  believe  he  will  keep  us  in 
all  trials,  and  direct  us  in  all  our  movements; 
when  this  is  the  case,  his  blessing  will  rest  on  us 
and  on  our  labours ;  that  I  feel  very  desirous  thou 
may  come  more  and  more  to  set  the  Lord  before 
thy  eyes  always,  that  he  may  direct  thy  steps." 

"  29</i. — I  was  comforted   in  being  at 

Monthly  Meeting.     Our  friend  ,  obtained 

minute  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Concord  and 
Western  Quarters.  Unity  and  sympathy  were 
freely  handed  forth ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there 
was  no  obstruction.  Oh  !  if  all  would  watch  and 
abide  in  their  gifts,  what  a  strong  baud  should  our 
Society  be  :  but  weakness  and  giving  back  does 
mark  our  steppings." 

Ninth  nio.  21  th. — It  seems  long  since  I  heard 
from  you  ;  hope  things  go  on  rightly;  that,  I  think, 
the  case,  when  we  still  endeavour,  though 
we  may  not  always  see  it,  nor  be  sensible  of  it. 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  thee  since  I 
hoard  of  the  appointment;  but,  be  cheered,  there 
will  be  nothing  required  but  what  thou  wilt  be  en- 
abled to  perform  ;  it  is  not  an  office  I  would  have 
chosen  for  thee,  and  yet  I  think  thou  wilt  do  very 
well;  thou  dost  not  fear  the  face  of  man,  as  some 
do,  and  yet  thou  knowest  how  to  show  mercy.  I 
h  very  much,  we  may  try  sincerely  to  hold  on 
the  right  way,  with  a  single  eye  to  Truth's  honour. 
A  slender  prop,  if  it  stands  upright,  can  support  a 
creat  weight." 

"Eleventh  ino.  9th. — Went  from  the  city  to  Ger- 
mantown  to  attend  our  Quarterly  Meeting.  After 
taking  my  seat  in  the   car,  and   looking  round,  I 

saw  our  friend  ;   a  "  how  do"  passed   and 

but  little  more  ;  I  thought  I  perceived  a  choice  in 
being  quiet,  so  favoured  it  by  being  quiet  too, 
though  I  was  really  glad  to  find  him  on  his  way  to 
our  little  Select  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  remem- 
bered if  he  was  going  on  good  ground,  and  from 
concern  to  attend  that  meeting,  he  had  better  be 
still.'  We  had  a  quiet,  good  meeting,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  was  favoured  to  communicate  that 
which  seemed  to  strengthen  and  encourage  my 
very  drooping  spirit,  and  I  do  expect  it  refreshed 
many  others.  He  hinted  nothing  at  Society  dis- 
tresses, but  individual  need  and  want,  and  how  to 
be  helped,  and  that  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls  saw  how  to  succour  the  servants;  that  wc 
must  endeavour  to  press  through,  trusting  to  and 
waiting  for  Him,  &c.     It  was  language  I  well  un- 


derstood, and  could  feel ;  it  was  truly  '  stirring 
up  and  putting  us  in  remembrance  of  the  things 
we  had  and  did  know,'  some  of  which  needed 
strengthening,  for  they  were  ready  to  perish. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  while  a  committee  was  sitting 
at  the  meeting-house,  only  three  of  us  left, — our 
friend ,  and  A.  K.  had  some  talk  on  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  day  among  us,  and  those  under 
our  name ;  thou  may  be  sure  I  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  this  conversation ;  it  was  very  plain  and  clear, 
even  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  the 
Episcopalians  ;  let  none  say  there  is  no  difference 

only  in  practice.     ,  was  very  guarded,  and 

the  conversation  was  satisfactory  to  me.  The 
cause  of  trial  we  ought  to  look  closely  at  and  keep 
clear  of,  be  ready  to  give  an  answer  for  the  hope 
in  us  and  to  know  for  ourselves  the  real  belief  of 
our  Society,  and  to  have  so  far  proven  it,  as  to  be 
able  to  own  it,  and  by  best  help  stand  up  for  that 
same  good  cause  and  the  various  testimonies  given 
us  to  bear." 

"Tue/Jth  mo.  'iOth. — I  have  just  finished  copy- 
ing for  our  friend.  Job  Haines,  at  his  request,  the 
account  of  the  merciful  dealings  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  with  Isaac  Shoemaker,  and  as  I  believe 
all  who  may  see  the  account  may  be  instructed, 
I  wish  it  may  be  by  his  friends  reprinted,  either  iu 
pamphlet  form,  or  let  it  enter  the  columns  of  '  The 
Friend.'  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  traced  word  by 
word  those  lines,  that  their  use  was  not  at  an  end. 
Dear  Elizabeth,  thou  knowest  they  are  not  '  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,'  but  realities,  seen  and  felt 
in  an  awful  moment,  when  they  were  opened  and 
laid  on  him  to  declare,  as  he  says,  at  the  peril  of 
his  soul,  '  That  God  had  opened  his  mouth  on  their 
account,  that  they  might  declare  it  to  others.' " 

"  Though  it  may  seem  to  his  friends  they  were 
for  his  immediate  family  and  acquaintances,  yet 
most  of  the  subjects  are  of  importance  and  gene- 
ral concern  to  us,  as  a  Society,  and  would  be  re- 
ceived afresh,  (I  should  hope,)  not  only  with  deep 
interest,  but  with  gratitude  by  some  poor  souls,  to 
believe  that  a  kind  Providence  so  miraculously 
favoured  him ;  and  be  strengthened  thereby  to 
pursue  the  path  of  duty." 

Cashmere  Goats. — The  Savannah  Republican 
mentions  the  importation  of  these  animals,  lately 
made  to  Savannah,  all  the  way  from  Smyrna, 
accompanied  by  a  native  Greek.  This,  says  the 
Republican,  is  the  second  importation  of  the  pure 
breed  of  Cashmere  goats  made  to  this  country. 
W.  H.  Stiles,  the  importer  of  the  last  lot,  has  eight 
of  them,  and  they  are  no  less  curious  then  valuable, 
something  of  the  size  and  shape  of  our  native 
breed — they  differ  widely  in  their  hair,  which 
grows  so  luxuriantly  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  a  sheep  with  an  immense  fleece  on  it.  The  experi- 
ment having  been  thoroughly  tried  as  to  their  thriv- 
ing in  the  climate  of  Georgia,  and  resulting  satisfac- 
torily, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  value.  The 
uses  to  which  the  hair  is  put  are  numerous.  Camlet 
and  worsted  goods,  and  ladies'  fabrics,  as  challies, 
mousliue  de  laines,  gentlemen's  clothing  for  summer 
wear,  hosiery,  &c.,  promising  a  beauty,  strength, 
durability,  lustre,  and  permanency  of  color,  far 
superior  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep  or  the  alpacca. 
These  goats  are  found  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  have  to  be  brought  about  a  thousand  miles 
before  they  reach  a  shipping  port.  They  are  not 
sheared  like  the  sheep,  but  the  fleece  is  pulled  off 
twice    every    year.      An    ordinary    fleece    weighs 

ween  three  and  four  pounds.  The  New  York 
price  is  88.50  per  pound,  making  at  least  851  a 
year  for  each  goat,  while  there  is  no  cost  in  feeding 

m,  for  they  are  as  frugal  and  hearty  as  the 
common  goat. 
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From  tlio  "  Eiiiubiirgll  Review." 

Mortality  in  Trades  and  Professions, 

(Continued  from  page  2-7.) 

The  effects  of  animal  emanations,  and  the  con- 
tact of  animal  substances  with  the  skin  in  pro- 
tecting workmen   from   consumption,  is   a  very  re- 


are  not  aware  that  this  drug,  when  received  into 
the  stomach  only,  has  ever  produced  the  local  ef- 
fect noticed  ;  but  without  doubt,  it  is  the  quantity 
of  the  poisonous  agent  to  which  the  workman  is 
subjected,  as  he  not  only  receives  the  fumes  di- 
rectly into  his  mouth  and  air-passages  in  the  act 
markable  circumstance.  Tanners  con.stantly  at  |  of  "  dipping,"  but  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
work  amomr  tan-pits  are  rarely,  we  believe,  attacked  I  factory  becomes  so  impregnated  with  phosphorus, 
with  phthisis;  and  those  artisans  in  the  woollen  in  consequence  of  its  volatilization  when  the  pro- 
manufacture  termed  cloth  piecers,  whose  skins  are  cess  of  drying  the  matches  is  being  proceeded  with, 
smeared  with  oil  in  the  course  of  the  day,  present  that  his  clothes  even  become  saturated  to  such  an 
a  remarkable  contrast   to  the  workers  in  cotton  extent  that  in  the  dark  they  appear  quite  lumi- 

faetories their  flesh  being  plump  and  rosy,  and  nous.     In  Vienna,  where  enormous   numbers   ot^ 

their  muscles  strong.     Mr.  Thompson,  of  Perth,  lucifer-matches  are  made,  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  of 
who  has  investigated  this  subject,  found  the  weight  common  occurrence  among  the  workmen  ;   and  th 


of  one  hundred  young  persons,  so  employed,  in- 
creased in  three  mouths  575  pounds,  giving  an 
average  increase  of  5i}  lbs.,  and  in  eight  selected 
cases  "the  gain  during  the  same  brief  period  aver- 
aged no  less  than  17  lbs.  each  person.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  this  department  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  so  well  known,  that  in  Yorkshire 
the  better  classes  frequently  send  the  delicate 
members  of  their  family  to  the  woollen  mills  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health.  The  application  of 
oil,  especially  of  cod-liver  oil,  to  the  skin,  has  in- 
deed been  recommended  to  consumptive  patients, 
as  thereby  a  greater  amount  of  carbonaceous  ma- 
terial can  be  thrown  into  the  system  without  de- 
ranging it  than  by  any  other.  After  having  drawn 
attention  to  so  many  occupations  which  are  posi- 
tively injurious  to  artisans,  it  is  at  least  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  point  to  one  large  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing manufacture  which  is  so  clearly  beneficial 
in  its  operations  upon  human  health. 

There  is  a  class  of  artisans  which  suffers  from 
the  inhalation  of  poisonous  matters  into  the  lungs, 
like  the  grinders  and  the  masons,  etc.,  but  the 
foreign  matter  here  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
subtle  vapour,  rather  than  in  that  of  dust.  We 
little  think,  when  we  strike  a  lucifer-match — that 
incomparable  product  of  civilization,  whose  inven- 
tor deserves  a  statue  in  every  capital  in  Europe— 
what  suffering  it  may  possibly  have  caused  in  its 
manufacture.  The  composition  at  the  end  of  a 
match  is  composed  of  phosphorus  combined  with 
oxymuriate  of  potash  and  glue,  made  into  a  paste, 
and  kept  liquid  by  being  placed  over  a  heated 
metal  plate.  Into  this  composition  the  "  dipper" 
dips  the  bundle  of  matches,  and  in  doing  so  he  is 
forced  to  inhale  the  vapour  given  off,  which  is 
strongly  charged  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  effect  of 
which  upon  him  is  sometimes  most  disastrous. 
After  a  time  he  experiences  most  excruciating  pains 
in  the  bones  of  the  jaw,  but  principally  in  the 
lower  one  ;  they  begin  to  swell,  a  purulent  dis- 
charge takes  place,  and,  finally,  the  bone  dies  and 
comes  away.  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  had  a  patient 
who  thus  lost  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw.  There 
appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
poison  acts  locally  or  constitutionally.  0 
would  naturally  suppose  that  if  the  action  were 
local,  it  would  first  take  effect  upon  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  but,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  surgery 
goes,  the  "  dipper"  always  preserves  his  nose  in- 
tact. That  the  poisonous  fumes  have  a  certain 
constitutional  effect,  the  aspect  of  the  workman  at 
once  declares ;  cadaverous  in  complexion,  ema- 
ciated to  a  degree,  and  painfully  nervous,  he  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  person  suffering  from 
the  presence  of  some  irritant  poison  in  the  blood. 
It  certainly  is  very  remarkable  that  phosphorus, 
which,  in  the  form  of  phoi^phate  of  lime,  is  a  very 
important  constituent  of  bone,  should  have  such 
an  extraordinary  effect  upon  it  when  received  into 
the  system  in  the  manner  we  have  described.     We 


German  physicians  believe  that  the  disease  arises 
principally  in  persons  of  scrofulous  habit,  the  peri- 
osteum or  lining  membrane  of  whose  laones  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  take  on  inflammatory  action, 
the  death  of  the  bone  following  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Another  and  more  common  instance,  in  which 
the  workman  is  sacrificed  to  luxury,  is  the  case  of 
the  water-gilder.  The  skill  of  this  artisan  is  em 
ployed  iu  gilding  metals,  principally  silver,  by  the 
action  of  fire.  The  metal  to  be  gilded  is  coated 
with  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which 
drives  off  the  mercury,  and  leaves  the  gold  ad- 
herent to  the  metal.  During  the  process  the  fume: 
of  the  mercury  are  inhaled  by  the  workman,  and 
indeed,  deposit  their  metalliferous  particles 
the  entire  surface  of  the  skin — the  result  is  that 
he  speedily  becomes  afllicted  with  mercurial  tre 
mor,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  workshop,  he  get 
"  a  fit  of  the  trembles."  If  he  proceeds  with  his 
work,  the  tremor  rapidly  increases.  Dr.  Watson, 
in  describing  a  patient  thus  afflicted,  says: — 

He  was  led  into  the  room,  walking  with  un- 
certain steps,  his  limbs  trembling  and  dancing,  as 
though  he  had  been  hung  on  wires.  While  sitting 
on  a  chair,  he  was  comparatively  quiet, — you  would 
not  suppose  that  he  ailed  anything  ;  but  as  soon 
he  attempted  to  rise  and  to  walk,  his  legs  began 
to  shake  violently  with  a  rapid  movement.  He 
could  neither  hold  them  steadily,  nor  direct  them 
ith  precision." 

Were  it  not  painful  to  contemplate,  the  incohe- 
rent muscular  action  of  workmen  thus  afflicted 
would  appear  ludicrous.  In  endeavouring  to  put 
his  food  into  his  mouth,  he  will  sometimes,  as  in 
chorea,  bob  it  against  his  eye  or  his  cheek  ;  and 
extreme  cases  have  been  known,  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate water-gilder  thus  afllicted  has  been  forced 
to  take  his  food  like  a  quadruped.  As  the  disease 
increases,  the  complexion  becomes  of  a  brown  hue. 
and,  presently  delirium,  and  lastly,  want  of  con- 
sciousness supervenes.  To  this  complexion  comes 
the  water-gilder ;  and,  as  the  silverer  of  looking 
glasses  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  mercury,  both 
by  touch  and  inhalation,  the  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced upon  him.  If  the  charming  belle,  as  she 
surveys  her  beauty  in  the  glass,  could  but  for 
moment  see  reflected  this  poor  shattered  human 
creature,  with  trembling  muscles,  brown  visage 
and  blackened  teeth,  she  would  doubtless  start 
with  horror  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  slaves  of  luxury  and 
vanity  drop  out  of  life  unobserved  and  uncared 
for,  as  the  stream  of  travellers  disappeared  one  by 
one  through  the  bridge  of  Mirza.  Happily,  the 
subtle  finger  of  electricity  has  in  a  measure  eman- 
cipated the  water-gilder  from  the  horrors  of  his 
art.  The  voltaic  battery  now  deposits  the  metal 
without  the  intervention  of  quicksilver,  and  science 
has  eliminated  another  of  those  destructive  agen- 
cies which  have  hitherto  afflicted  this  class  of  ar- 
tisans. 


The  silvering  of  mirrors  and  looking-gla 
still  remains  a  dangerous  operation ;  but  there 
be  no  doubt,  that  with  proper. y  constructed  fli 
the   floating   metal   would    be   entirely  con  due  ' 
away.     Indeed,  it  is  by  the  chimney  that  mucl.i 
the  metal  now  escapes;  for  Thakrah  tells  usl| 
he  has  been  informed  hj  a  manufacturer  thatfii 
the  sweepings  of  the  chimney  on  one  occasii 
had  collected  twenty  pounds  of  good  quicksil:  » ■ 
Another,  and  a  very  manageable  expedient,  so  :-: 
times  resorted   to  by  those   exposed   to   the  fu 
of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  is  to  cover  the 
with  a  proboscis-like  tube,  which  hangs  out  of 
way  of  the  floating  metal,  and  thus  conducts  j 
air  to  the  operator. 

CTo  be  continnedO 


SelecteSi 


THE  MEN  OF  OLD. 
I  kno-w  not  that  tlie  men  of  old 
Were  belter  men  than  now, 
Of  hearts  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold, 
Of  more  ingenuous  brow  ; 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  perforce 
A  ghost  of  time  to  raise, 
As  if  they  could  check  the  course 
Of  these  appoiuted  days. 

Still  it  is  true,  and  over  frue, 
Thut  I  delight  to  close. 
This  book  of  life,  self-wise  and  new, 
And  let  my  thoughts  repose, 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 
Our  world  has  since  foregone, — 
The  day-light  of  contenledness 
That  on  those  faces  shone  I 

"With  rights,  though  not  too  closely  scanned. 

Enjoyed  as  far  as  known, — 

With  will,  by  no  reverse  unmanned,^ 

With  pulse  of  even  tone, — 

They,  from  to-day,  and  from  to-night, 

Expected  nothing  more 

Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

To  them,  life  was  a  simple  art, 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 

A  game,  where  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 

A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 

They  little  cared  to  know. 

Content,  as  men-at-arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  now,  his  virtue's  diadem 

Puts  on  and  proudly  wears  ; 

Great  thoughts,  great  feelings  came  to  lf.e}n. 

Like  instincts,  unawares: 

Blending  their  soul's  subliraest  needs 

With  tasks  of  every  day, 

They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet ; 

It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet: 

From  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath, 

We  struggle  and  aspire, — 

Our  hearts  must  die.  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  Desire. 

Ye,  Brothers,  who,  up  Reason's  hill, 

Advance  with  hopeful  cheer, — 

Oh,  loiter  not !  those  heights  are  chill, — 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear; 

Ah  I  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaze. 

The  loftier  that  ye  go, 

Remembering,  distance  leaves  a  haze 

On  all  that  lies  below. 


Men  first  make  up  their  minds — and  the  sms 
the  mind  the  sooner  made  up — and  then  seek 
rea.<ons,  and  if  they  chance  to  stumble  upon  a  g 
reason,  of  course  they  do  not  reject  it.  Buttho 
they  are  right,  they  are  right  only  by  chanci  i; 
Wkately. 
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For  "  Tho  Friend." 

BIOCRAPniCAl  SKETCDES 

[inisters  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

CCoutiuued  from  pago  229.) 

Now,  altliough  I  had,  in  some  measure,  been 
iful  to  the  call  of  my  great  Lord,  and  holy 
eemer  ;  jet,  ho  was  pleased,  at  times,  to  with- 

the  light  of  his  countenance  from  me,  and  to 
sr  the  enemy  to  buffet  me  severely.  I  was 
)ted  to  believe  that  the  peace  I  had  enjoyed 
only  a  false  one, — that  it  was  all  delusion, — 
that  the  mortifications  I  had  undergone,  would 
if  no  real  advantage  to  my  soul.  Besides,  how 
I  know  that  the  Lord  required  the.se  mortifica- 
3  at  my  hands?  Again,  it  was  suggested,  that 
humility  I  pretended  to  was  only  feigned  ;  and, 
efore,  the  Lord  would  never  accept  of  it. 
Here  I  was  again  brought  very  low  in  my  mind, 

y  spirit  depressed  almost  to  despair  ;  so  that 
iran  to  think  all  these  reasonings  might  be 
;  yet  I  knew  not  whither  to  go  for  help.  After 
>  time,  however,  these  words  sprang  up  in  my 
d  :  '  I  will  trust  in  the  Lord  ; — for  in  the  Lord 
ovah,  is  everlasting  strength.'  Then,  secret 
ithiucs  arose  to  God,  that  it  might  please  him, 

more,  to  favour  me  with  his  holy  presence, 
h  giveth  light  and  life,  whereby  to  distinguish 
ure  voice  from  that  of  a  stranger.  But  oh  ! 
bitter  whisperings  of  Satan,  and  the  thoughts 
passed  through  my  mind,  were  such  as  my 
hated.  And,  indeed,  had  not  the  secret  hand 
nfiuite  Goodness  supported  me,  and  preserved 
through  those  great  temptations,  I  should  have 
ted,  and  lain  down  in  deep  despair. 
I  had  not  long  enjoyed  divine  peace,  before 
old  accuser  began  again ;  telling  me  I  had 
phemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  I  de- 
ed the  people,  pretending  to  preach  by  a  divine 
lence.  This  was  insinuated  as  a  positive  un- 
fa ;  and  for  me  to  make  a  show  of  worshipping 
inc,  whom  I  had  thus  belied,  was  a  sin,  never 
!  forgiven.  This  was  a  distressing  state  to 
through  ;  and  it  lasted  several  weeks.  I  went 
mourning  about,  like  a  person  almost  deprived 
reason.  And  though  Friends  still  continued 
r  care  and  regard  for  me,  yet  I  never  had  free- 
1  to  communicate  my  exercise  to  any  mortal, 
ave  since  found,  that  the  Lord  required  this 
k,  and  to  endure  this  trial.  If  people  would 
patiently  wait  his  time,  they  would  be  enabled 
lerform  his  work,  and  would  find  deliverance 
proper  season.  I  indeed  was  ready  to  con- 
le  I  was  the  worst  creature  ever  born,  and  that 
ily  received  life  for  divine  vengeance.  But  the 
d  gave  me  to  see  otherwise.  For,  sitting  one  time 
30  in  the  woods,  a  cry  arose  in  my  heart,  thus: 
[  die,  it  shall  be  at  thy  footstool,  0  Lord  1  for 
loving  kindness  has  been  great  to  me,  from  my 
th  to  this  day.  Then,  falling  on  my  knees,  I 
yed  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  en- 
iten  my  understanding  in  such  a  manner,  that 
night  clearly  see  wherein  I  had  offended  so 
•cilul  a  Father  :  for  I  thought  I  had  offended 
I,  because  I  was  suffered  to  be  so  tempted.  His 
•d  then  became  as  a  fire  in  my  breast,  and  the 
wer  I  received  was  to  this  effect :  '  Be  thou  en- 
raged. Thou  art  suffered  to  pass  through  these 
ing  dispensations,  not  only  on  thy  own  account, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  to  whom,  when  quali- 

I  will,  in  my  own  time,  send  thee.     Be  faith- 

and  I  will  be  with  thee  to  the  end  of  time.' 
At  this  intimation,  I  was  tendered,  and  filled 
h  gratitude  to  his  Divine  Majesty,  who  alone 

deliver  his  children  out  of  all  their  affictions. 


And  my  soul,  at  this  time,  under  a  sweet  sense  of 
his  goodness,  bows  with  awful  reverence,  and  with 
praises  to  his  holy  name,  and  says,  who  is  like  unto 
our  God  ? 

'I  wish  all  who  make  profession  of  the  Truth, 
may  conduct  agreeably  to  the  holy  principle  of 
sincerity  ;  and  then  such  will  be  good  examples  to 
their  children  and  families,  if  they  have  any,  as 
also  to  the  youth  in  general. 

"  There  were  many  incidents  occurred  during 
the  time  of  my  being  among  these  Friends,  to 
whom  1  was  indebted  for  payment  of  my  passage, 
which,  for  brevity's  sake,  1  omit.  When  the  time 
for  which  I  engaged  to  them  was  expired,  [autumn 
of  1715,]  I  served  them  a  quarter  of  a  year  longer, 
'n  consideration  of  the  tender  regard  they  had 
hown  to  me,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have 
conducted  otherwise, — and  also  for  granting  me  the 
berty  of  going  to  week-day  meetings, — which  ad- 
ditional service  they  accepted  from  me  with  reluc- 
tance. We  loved  one  another  much  ;  and  being 
unwilling  to  part,  I  stayed  with  them  till  the  spring 
following,  [1716;]  and  then,  in  much  love  and 
tenderness,  we  parted. 

"  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  servants  were  careful 
to  discharge  their  trust  faithfully  to  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  the  Lord  would  provide  suitably 
for  their  support  through  the  world,  with  credit 
and  reputation.  I  never  was  more  easy  and  con- 
tented in  mind,  with  regard  to  outward  things,  in 
any  station  of  life,  than  when  I  was  a  servant. 
Because,  under  this  circumstance,  I  met  with  that 
for  which  I  had  laboured  many  years ;  even  the 
true  and  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  is 
the  only  way  to  the  Father,  and  whom  to  know  is 
life  eternal. 

"  I  cannot  but  desire  that  people,  in  every  eon 
dition  in  this  world,  may  be  thus  blessed.  When 
the  soul  is  tendered  with  the  love  of  God,  it  strongly 
desires  that  all  may  be  partakers  of  life  and  salva 
tion,  as  freely  offered  through  Christ  Jesus,  our 
Lord. 

"  When  I  had  fulfilled  my  contract,  as  above 
noted,  I  found  a  concern  to  move  over  Schuylkill 
which  I  did,  with  the  advice  of  some  of  my  Welch 
friends,  who  had  been  as  nursing  fathers  and  mo- 
thers to  me. 

"  I  stayed  some  time  at  Haverford,  where  I  found 
many  good  Friends,  who  were  tender  of  me.  I  at- 
tended meetings  diligently,  both  on  First  and  other 
days  of  the  week,  at  Haverford,  Radnor,  Merion 
&c.,  as  I  found  freedom :  yet  I  very  seldom  ap 
peared  in  public.  When  out  of  meetings,  I  kept 
myself  pretty  much  retired  from  company  ;  finding 
retirement  profitable  for  me,  in  this  my  infant  state 
in  religion.  I  hired  for  a  month  with  a  Friend  ; 
but  would  not  engage  for  a  longer  time,  because  i 
found  this  was  not  the  right  place  for  me  to  settle 
in.  I  was  scrupulous  of  fixing  any  price  for  my 
work,  fearing  I  might  overvalue  it,  and  that  those 
for  whom  I  wrought  would  lose  by  me  ;  and  there- 
fore I  left  it  to  them  to  give  me  what  they  thought 
I  earned. 

"  Thus,  I  conducted  to  the  best  of  my  under- 
standing, with  fear,  lest  I  should  bring  dishonour 
to  the  holy  profession  I  made,  and  be  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  tender  inquirers.  The  Lord, 
in  this  state,  regarded  me,  and  not  only  favoured 
me,  many  times,  with  the  descendings  of  heavenly 
life  and  love,  but  gave  me  favour  both  with  Friends 
and  others:  so  that  I  might  have  had  the  best 
places,  either  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  country. 
But  I  was  not  to  settle  in  those  parts ;  I  must  go 
a  little  further;  but  the  place  was  yet  hid  from 
me. 

"  One  First-day,  after  I  had  sat  some  time  in 
Haverford  meeting,  David  Lloyd,  from  Chester, 


with  his  wife,  and  several  other  Friends,  came  into 
the  meeting.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  it  was 
as  though  it  had  been  spoken  to  me,  '  These  are 
the  people  with  whom  thou  must  go  and  settle.' 
i'hey  being  strangers  to  me,  and  appearing  as  per- 
sons of  distinction,  I  said  in  my  heart.  Lord,  how 
can  such  an  one  as  I,  get  acquaintance  with  people 
who  appear  so  much  above  the  common  rank? 
The  word  was  in  my  soul,  '  Be  still ;  I  will  make 
way  for  thee  in  their  hearts.  They  shall  seek  to 
thee.'  I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this;  and  was 
ifraid  it  might  be  a  temptation  of  Satan ;  yet 
ested  content  in  the  thought,  that  the  Lord,  who 
never  yet  had  failed,  was  all-sufficient  to  provide 
for  me.  At  that  instant,  a  great  stillness  came 
over  me,  and  I  felt  the  love  of  my  heavenly  Father 
to  affect  me  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  I  after- 
wards understood,  that  David  Lloyd  and  his  wife 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  me  ;  feeling  a  near  sympathy 
ith  me, — such  as  they  had  never  known  toward 
stranger  before,  and  said  in  their  hearts,  '  This 
young  woman  is,  or  will  be  a  preacher.'  They 
wore  both  tendered ;  and  it  was  fixed  in  their 
minds,  that  they  were  to  take  me  under  their  care, 
and  nurse  me  for  the  Lord's  service,  with  a  pro- 
mise that  his  blessing  should  attend  them.  This, 
I  had  from  their  own  mouths,  after  I  came  to  live 
with  them. 

"After  the  meeting,  I  was  passing  away,  as  usual, 
for  fear  of  being  taken  notice  of;  but  was  stopped 
by  a  Friend,  who  asked  me  to  go  home  with  her, 
saying,  the  Chester  Friends  were  to  dine  there.  I 
excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  Then  those 
Friends  came  to  me,  and  spake  kindly ;  which  af- 
fected me  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  let  me  go, 
but  told  some  Friends  there  how  they  felt  towards 
me,  and  how  it  opened  to  them  in  the  meeting. 
They  left  their  love  to  me,  and  said  they  intended 
to  visit  me  soon,  with  proposals  for  my  living  with 
them  ;  for  according  to  what  each  of  them  felt  in 
themselves,  they  were  to  become  instruments  of 
good  to  me. 

"  Soon  after  this,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth  Levis,  a  Friend  of  Springfield.  The 
way  and  manner  of  which  was  thus:  I  had  not 
appeared  in  public,  for  a  great  while,  nor  felt  any 
motions  that  way.  I  was  very  low  in  my  mind, 
and  having  got  into  a  dark  state,  had  again  almost 
lost  hope,  and  thought  it  impossible  but  that  I 
should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  temptations  of  the 
grand  enemy,  who  still  followed  me.  However,  it 
happened  that  Elizabeth  Levis  came  to  visit  Haver- 
ford meeting,  where  I  then  was.  After  some  time 
of  silence,  she  stood  up,  and,  speaking  in  the  autho- 
ity  of  Truth,  so  effectually  laid  open  my  present 
state,  that  I  could  heartily  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  her  testimony.  The  power  that  attended  her 
ministry,  reached  the  witness  of  God  in  my  heart. 
A  zeal  was  begotten  in  me,  for  the  honour  of  the 
wood  cause ;  and  I  was  filled  with  love  to  the  in- 
strument through  whom  I  had  been  thus  favoured. 
Hope  was  again  renewed  in  me,  that  by  virtue  of 
the  word  preached,  the  Lord  would  still  continue 
his  wonted  favours  to  me,  and  preserve  me  from 
the  snares  of  the  wicked  one. 

"  After  meeting,  Elizabeth  took  kind  notice  of 
me,  and  said,  '  I  came  here  to-day,  through  the 
cross, — the  Lord  knows  for  what  end  !  It  may  be 
for  thy  sake.'  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  could  not 
speak  ;  but  wept  much,  and  esteemed  it  as  a  bless- 
ing that  she  had  taken  notice  of  me.  I  went  home 
rejoicing  in  spirit,  because  I  had  met  with  divine 
refreshment,  of  which  I  was  in  much  need. 

"As  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  me  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  renewing  of  his  pure 
love,  I  made  covenant,  that  if  he  would  be  with  me 
in  the  way  I  should  go,  he  should  be  my  God,  and 
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I  would  serve  him  forever.  As  this  disposition  in- 
creased, I  felt  the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit  to  this 
his  dear  handmaid  ;  and  in  that  we  became  near 
and  dear  to  each  other.  In  process  of  time,  we 
joined  as  companions  in  the  work  of  the  gospel, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  in  the 
course  of  this  account." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  British  Friend. 

Remarks  on  John  S.  Rownlree's  "(taakcrism,  Past 
and  Present." 

This  small  volume  has  attracted  considerable 
attention,  owing  to  its  author  having  been  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  prize  of  100  guineas, 
which  was  offered  by  "  A  gentleman  who  lamented 
that,  notwithstanding  the  population  of  the  United 
Kiuiidom  has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  last 
lifty "years,  the  Society  of  Friends  is  less  in  number 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.'' 

Thus  ushered  into  public  notice,  it  has  had  all 
the  adventitious  recommendations  which  such  a 
mode  of  publication  confers,  and  has  doubtless 
found  its  way  into  many  families  into  which  it  ne- 
ver would  have  been  introduced,  had  its  own  me- 
rits been  its  sole  attraction.  The  adjudicators,  it 
is  true,  have  decided  that  it  was  the  best  of  a  large 
number  of  essays  which  were  submitted  to  them, 
nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  to  question  the  propri- 
ety of  their  decision ;  only  if  this  be  so,  we  are 
riither  surprised  that  they  should  recommend  the 
publication  of  some  of  the  unsuccessful  essays. 

There  is  much  in  this  volume  of  which  we  do  not 
approve,  and  more  which  we  cannot  conscientiously 
commend.  Its  whole  scope  and  tendency  is,  we 
think,  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  more  calculated  to  un.settle  the  minds 
of  our  young  members  than  to  promote  their  growth 
in  the  Truth. 

As  the  first  effort  of  a  young  author  it  might 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion  without 
much  critical  animadversion,  had  not  its  publication 
been  attended  by  those  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  which  have  insured  it  a  much 
wider  circulation  than  it  otherwise  would  probably 
have  obtained.  Coming  before  us  as  it  now  does, 
it  challenges  criticism,  and  to  withhold  our  stric- 
tures would  be  at  once  inconsistent  with  our  con- 
victions of  duty,  and  what  we  esteem  to  be  the  in- 
terests of  that  Society  which  is  the  theme  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Both  in  the  advertisement  offering  the  prizes  and 
in  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  decreased  in  num- 
ber, and  that  this  decrease  is  owing  to  something 
wrong  in  the  original  constitution  ot  the  body,  and 
to  the  rules  which  it  has  adopted  for  its  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  decline  of  the  Society  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  the  essay  was  writ- 
ten on  this  assumption.  A  more  illogical  and  un- 
satisfactory method  of  discussing  the  subject  could 
not  well  have  been  adopted,  than  that  pursued  in 
the  volume  before  us.  This  we  shall  presently 
prove,  but  before  entering  into  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  mode  of  discussing  the  several  subjects 
treated  on  in  this  essay,  we  wish  to  offer  a  few 
preliminary  observations  on  the  question  at  issue. 

The  author  assumes  as  a  fact,  even  in  his  title- 
page,  that  the  Society  has  declined.  All  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  is,  that  it  is  now  composed  of  fewer 
members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  it  was 
about  the  time  of  George  Fox's  death ;  the  legi- 
timate inference  from  which  is,  that  the  vitality 
and  excellence  of  religious  principles  and  church 
government  are  in  strict  proportion  to  their  popu- 
larity— that  that  creed  which  is  professed  by  the 


greatest  number  of  persons  is  the  best,  whilst  that 
which  has  the  fewest  adherents  is  the  worst.  Such  a 
proposition  is  perfectly  absurd,  and  directly  contrary 
to  known  facts,  which  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
following  summary  of  the  professors  of  the  several 
religious  creeds  extant,  taking  the  population  of 
the  world  at  850,000,000  of  people- 
Pagans      .     .     .     474,000,000  ) 

Jews     ....  6,000,000  \  020,000,000 

Mohammedans    .     140,000,000  ) 

Roman  Catholics      125,000,000  i 

Greek  Church      .       40,000,000  V  230,000,000 

Protestants  .  .  65,000,000  ) 
Thus  of  850,000,000  of  people,  there  are  only  65,- 
000,000  of  the  real  and  nominal  professors  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity,  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
say  that  of  these  there  are  many  who  are  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  this  most  important  subject. 
The  number  of  real,  pious,  and  devout  Christians 
are  few  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  vast  num- 
ber of  human  beings  who  know  not  the  gospel. 
Religion,  pure  and  undcfiled,  self-denying,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  great  Head  of  our  church,  is  not,  nor  has  ever 
been  attractive  to  the  multitude,  and  the  more  it 
approaches  to  perfectibility  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  the  less  popular  it  becomes  with  mankind  : 
"  For  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which 
go  in  thereat;  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
there  be  that  liud  it." 

The  Society  of  Friends  rose  into  existence  at  a 
time  of  great  political,  civil,  and  religious  commo- 
tion. Many  of  the  tenets  it  professed  were  at  va- 
riance from  those  of  other  religious  bodies,  and 
some  of  its  doctrines  were  antagonistic  to  the  esta- 
blished customs  and  laws  of  the  country.  George 
Fox  and  his  fellow-labourers  sought  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  others  greater  spirituality,  and  the 
unconditional  adoption  of  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  admitted  of  no  temporizing  expe- 
diency in  their  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text. 
They  stripped  Christianity  of  all  the  Pagan  auxi- 
liaries with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  some  of  which  had  been  retained 
by  the  Episcopalians  and  other  denominations ; 
and  presented  the  religion  of  our  Redeemer  to  the 
world  in  its  primitive  spirituality  and  simplicity. 
With  an  unfaltering  belief  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  sought  and  found  its  guidance. 
This  led  them  to  renounce  all  war,  hired  ministry, 
water-baptism,  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  other  prac- 
tices which  had  been  hitherto  considered  compati- 
ble with  the  profession  of  Christianity.  They  in- 
sisted on  a  religious  life  and  conversation,  consist- 
ent with  their  christian  profession,  in  those  who 
were  admitted  into  their  communion,  and  instituted 
a  discipline  or  church  government  in,  what  they 
believed  to  be,  strict  accordance  with  the  primitive 
church,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  Society. 

"  These  various  testimonies,"  we  are  told, "  brought 
much  contumely,  from  the  high  professors  as  well 
as  from  the  profane,  upou  the  early  Friends.  They 
were  said  to  be  against  ministry,  magistracy,  and 
ordinances  ;  but  being  brought  into  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  whatever,  in  their  enlightened  con- 
sciences, they  believed  to  be  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
they  acted  simply  and  decidedly  upon  their  con- 
victions of  duty,  and  gave  up  all  that  they  counted 
dear,  in  faithful  allegiance  to  Him."  They  heroi- 
cally endured  a  long  and  unrelenting  persecution, 
and  nobly  stood  firm  and  unvacillating  in  that 
faith,  which  enabled  them  to  rejoice  in  their  great 
and  manifold  sufferings. 

Whatever  attractions  the  Society  may  have  Lad 


in  these  early  days  of  its  history  to  the  sin 
hearted  seekers  after  a  more  perfect  way  of 
ness,  it  is  obvious  that  it  presented  but  few  t« 
tations  to  the  hypocritical  or  indifferent  to  joii 
ranks  of  its  devoted  adherents.  And  although 
period  of  our  national  history  was  remarkabl 
the  great  interest  manifested  in  religion  and  j 
gious  observances,  and  that  during  the  Coim.| 
wealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  it| 
deemed  an  essential  qualification  for  the  court 
army,  and  the  legislature,  whilst  republicans  o 
ranks  were  professors  and  teachers  of  the  go 
yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  was  more  of 
seeking  than  of  self-denial  prevalent  among 
the  high  and  low  professors  of  those  extraordl- 
times.  Polemical  discussions  produced  "  itc 
ears,"  and  the  houses  of  worship,  as  well  as 
open  air  preachings,  were  attended  by  nume 
auditors.  The  preaching  of  George  Fox  and  o 
ministering  Friends  was  something  so  new, 
such  indubitable  evidences  of  inspiration,  and 
so  unmistakeably  delivered  in  the  power  of 
Lord  and  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  their  meetings  were  crow 
and  that  many  were  convinced  of  the  Truth.  1 
many  of  these  remained  steadfast,  and  how 
quailed  under  the  bitter  persecution  which  ens 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  con 
ent  with  probability,  and  our  knowledge  of 
weakness  of  human  nature,  that  many  "  wents 
sorrowful"  to  seek  an  easier,  if  not  a  more  pel 
way  of  "  life  eternal."  Yet  a  true  and  fait 
band  were  left  on  "  the  Lord's  side,"  who 
the  depositaries  of  the  truths  held  by  the  Sofi) 
and  transmitted  them  to  us. 

As  compared  with  several  other  denominal: 
we  believe  the  Society  has  always  been  inferii, 
to  its  numerical  strength,  but  we  believe  also 
it  has  had  an  influence  for  good  far  exceeding 
of  most  others.  We  hold  the  opinion  that  its 
ciency  and  usefulness  as  a  religious  Society 
pends  much  more  upon  the  principles  it  protiei 
and  the  example  it  exhibits  to  the  world,  I 
upon  the  number  of  its  members. 

Its  principles  as  to  the  influence  of  the  I 
Spirit,  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  the  compul 
maintenance  of  an  established  church  and  h 
ministry,  on  judicial  oaths  and  unrestricted  tol 
tion  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  some  others  of  in 
importance,  have  been  either  partially  or  i 
gether  adopted  by  other  religious  bodies,  ands 
of  them  have  been  treated  as  grave  political  q 
tions,  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  states 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  governing  the  nati 

To  be  the  custodians  and  promulgators  of  tl: 
and  other  principles  in  which  the  present  and 
tare  happiness  of  millions  of  our  fellow-being 
concerned,  is  surely  no  mean  mission,  and  oi 
to  incite  us  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  ( 
which  has  devolved  upon  us,  of  preserving  in 
late  and  intact  the  great  and  distinctive  relig 
principles  upon  which  our  Society  was  founded 

Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
strength  of  the  Society  lies  not  in  the  numbe  i 
its  adherents,  but  in  the  faithfulness  of  its  im 
dual  members  to  the  principles  they  profes 
"  Therefore  now  let  your  hands  be  strengths 
and  be  ye  valiant"  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
transmit  the  precious  truths  ye  have  received  t 
your  worthy  ancestors,  whole  and  unblemishet 
your  posterity. 

Not  content  with  shedding  their  respec 
"  lights"  on  the  causes  of  the  Society's  decl 
some  of  the  essayists  volunteer  remedial  sugfc 
tions  for  its  resuscitation.  "  Peculium"  rec 
mends  Puseyism,  and  that  the  Society  should 
tronize  the  drama,  music,  and  dancing  ;  Fothe: 
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y  urges  "VVesleyan  Methodism  ;  and  Rown- 
Ivises  numerous  changes  in  the  mode  of  wor- 
ireaeUing,  symbolic  rites,  discipline,  &.C.,  so 
aden  the  path,  and  render  Quakerism  popu- 
h  the  multitude.  But  in  their  zeal  to  ro- 
the  Society  they  have  overlooked  the  fact, 
?ere  their  recommeudations  adopted,  the 
rism  of  Fox,  Barclay,  and  Penn,  would  be 
ated,  and  that  we  should  have  nothing  loft 
at  its  spurious  representative.  It  strikes  us 
iniedies  arc  worse  than  the  disease  ;  and 
uch  doctors  would   not  cure,  but  kill  the 

erving  the  subjects  mentioned  for  subsequent 
iion,  we  wish  now  to  direct  the  attention  of 
aders  to  the  4th  chapter  of  J.  S.  llowntree's 
on  the  "  Numercial  strength  of  the  Society  of 
s,"  to  which  we  give  the  precedence  in  this 
,  because  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  author 
1  and  other  essays,  that  the  Society  has  di- 
ed and  is  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  that 
,s  been,  and  is  caused,  by  "  sometbing  wrong 
ori;j;inal  constitution  of  the  body,  and  the 
fhich  it  has  adopted  for  its  government." 

CTo  bo  contiuued.) 


Waterfall  six  times  the  Depth  of  Niagara. 
any  of  your  readers  ever  hear  of  the  Gair- 
Falls,  near  Honore  ?  If  not,  they  will  pro- 
read  a  description  which  has  just  appeared, 
ome  pleasure.  It  is  curious  that  a  fall  six 
the  depth  of  Niagara  should  remain  almost 
wu.  From  the  village  of  Gairsoppa,  reached 
iver  of  the  same  name,  the  writer  was  carried 
velve  miles  up  the  Mulimuuch  Pass,  and 
id  the  Falls  Bungalow  about  three  and  a  halt 
after  leaving  the  top  of  the  Pass, 
u  amphitheatre  of  woods,  and  a  river  about 
^ards  wide,  rushing  and  boiling  to  a  certain 
ere  it  is  lost  in  a  perpetual  mist,  and  in 
sing  deafening  roar,  must  first  bo  imagined, 
ns  the  Bungalow  on  the  Mndras  side  of  the 
and  descending  to  a  position  below  the  river 
you  work  your  way  up  carefully  and  tediously 
ilippcry  rocks,  until  you  reach  a  point,  where 
i  about  twice  the  .size  of  a  man's  body  jut: 
•  a  precipice,  llesting  flat  upon  this  rock 
king  over  it,  you  see  directly  before  you 
lut  of  the  four  principal  Falls ;  these  two  are 

the  'Great  Fair  and  'The  Rocket.' 
e  one  contains  a  large  body  of  water,  the 
body  of  the  river,  perhaps  50  yards  across 
falls  massively  and  apparantly  sluggishly 
the  chasm  below  ;  and  the  other  contains  a 
er  body  of  water,  which  shoots  out  in  succes 
prays  over  successive  points  of  rock,  till  it  fall; 
he  same  chasm.  This  chasm  is  at  least  9U0 
1  depth,  six  times  the  depth  of  the  Niagara 
which  are  about  150  feet,  and  perhaps  a 
er  of  a  mile  in  width.  These  are  the  firnt  two 
to  be  visited.  Then  move  a  little  below  your 
Dosition,  and  you  will  observe  first  a  turgid 
ig  body  of  water  of  greater  volume  than  the 
et  Fall,  running  and  steaming  down  into  the 
chasm,— this  is  the  third  fall,  the  "Roarer;'" 
then  carrying  your  eye  a  little  further  dowi; 
vill  observe  another  fall,  the  loveliest,  softest, 
nost  graceful  of  all,  being  a  broad  expanse  of 
water  falling  like  transparent  silver  lace 
a  smooth  surface  of  polished  rock,  into  thi 
chasm  ;  this  is  "La  Dame  Blanche,"  and  th 
;e  Lady  of  Avenel  could  not  have  been  mor 
ful  and  ethereal. 

It  do  not  confine  yourself  to  any  one  place  in 
viewing  these  falls,  scramble  everywhere 
can,  get  as  many  views  as  you  can  of  them, 
you  will  be  unable  to  decide  upon  which  is  the 


most  beautiful.  And  do  you  want  to  have  a  faint 
idea  of  the  depth  of  the  chasm  into  which  these 
;lorious  waters  fall  ?  Take  out  your  watch  and 
Irop  as  large  a  piece  of  rock  as  you  can  hold 
from  your  viewing  place;  it  will  be  several  seconds 
before  you  even  lose  sight  of  the  piece  of  rock, 
and  then  even  it  will  not  have  reached  the  water 
t  the  foot  of  the  chasm,  it  will  only  have  been 
lost  to  human  sight;  or  watch  the  blue  pigeons, 
eling  and  circling  in  and  out  of  the  Great  Fall 
within  the  chasm,  and  looking  like  sparrows  in 
size  in  the  depths  beneath  you. 

But  you  have  only  seen  one,  and  that  not  per- 
haps the  loveliest,  and  at  least  not  the  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  falls.  You  must  proceed 
miles  up  the  river  above  the  falls,  and  cross 
over  at  a  ferry,  where  the  waters  are  still  smooth 
glass  and  sluggish  as  a  Hollander,  and  proceed 
to  the  Mysore  side  of  the  falls,  walking  first  to  a 
point  where  you  will  see  them  all  at  a  glance  and 
then  descend  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  foot  of  these 
to  he  drenched  by  the  spray,  deafened  by  the  noise, 
and  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  and 
by  the  visible  presence  of  the  Creator  of  it,  in  the 
perpetual  rainbow  of  many  and  brilliant  hues, 
which  spans  the  foot  of  the  chasm." — F/oni,  the 
Times  Calcutta  Correspondent. 

Selected. 

Clirist's  Sermon  on  (lie  Mount. 

He  opened  it  with  blessings,  repeated  and  most 
important  blessings.  But  on  whom  are  they  pro- 
nounced 'i  and  whom  are  we  taught  to  think  the 
happiest  of  mankind  ?  The  meek  and  the  humble ; 
the  penitent  and  the  merciful ;  the  peaceful  and  the 
pure  ;  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness ;  those  that  labour,  but  faint  not,  under  per- 
secution. Lord !  how  ditferent  are  thy  maxims 
from  those  of  the  children  of  this  world.  They 
call  the  proud  happy;  and  admire  the  gay,  the 
rich,  the  powerful,  and  the  victorious.  But  let  a 
vain  world  take  its  gaudy  trifles,  and  dress  up  the 
foolish  creatures  that  pursue  them.  May  our  souls 
share  iu  that  happiness,  which  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  recommend  and  to  procure  !  May  we  ob- 
tain mercy  of  the  Lord  ;  may  we  be  owned  as  hi 
children;  enjoy  his  presence  ;  and  inherit  his  kinc 
dom !  With  these  enjoyments,  and  these  hopes, 
we  will  cheerfully  welcome  the  lowest,  or  the  most 
painful  circumstances. 

Let  us  be  animated  to  cultivate  those  amiable 
virtues,  which  are  here  recommended  to  us ;  this 
humility  and  meekness  ;  this  penitent  sense  of  sin 
this  ardent  desire  after  righteousness;  this  com 
passion  and  purity ;  this  peacefulness  and  forti- 
tude of  soul;  and,  in  a  word,  this  universal  good- 
ness which  becomes  us,  as  we  sustain  the  character 
of  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the  light  of  th 
world." 

Is  there  not  reason  to  lament,  that  we  answer 
the  character  no  better?  Is  there  not  reason  to 
exclaim  with  a  good  man  formerly,  "Blessed  Lord 
either  these  are  not  thy  words,  or  we  are  not  real 
christians  !''  Oh  !  season  our  hearts  more  effect' 
ually  with  thy  grace  !  Pour  forth  that  divine  oil 
in  our  lamps !  Then  shall  the  flame  brighten 
then  shall  the  ancient  honours  of  thy  religion  bi 
revived  ;  and  multitudes  be  awakened  and  ani 
mated  by  the  lustre  of  it,  "  to  glorify  our  Fathe 
in  heaven." — Doddridge. 


to  1830.  He  used  to  wear  there  a  beaver  hat  in  the 
European  fashion,  which  suited  him  so  well  that  ho 
was  unwilling  to  change  it.  However,  when  it  was 
worn  out,  he  applied  to  a  Chinese  hatter,  and 
giving  him  all  sorts  of  directions,  told  him  to  make 
nother  like  it.  The  man  went  to  work,  and  in  a 
few  days  brought  a  hat  of  the  required  shape,  not 
of  beaver,  but  of  some  stuflF  very  soft  and  glossy. 
M.  Botta,  on  his  return  to  France,  preserved  this 
curious  specimen  of  Chinese  workmanship,  and 
wishing  to  have  it  repaired,  entrusted  it  to  a  hat- 
er, who  examined  it  carefully,  and  was  much 
truck  with  its  mode  of  fabrication,  which  was 
altogether  new  to  him.  He  examined  the  article 
"th  the  greatest  attention,  and  a  short  time  after 
the  present  fashion  of  silk  hats  came  in.  The  in- 
ventor patented  his  discovery,  and  made  a  large 
fortune,  but  held  his  tongue  about  his  debt  to  the 
Chinese  tradesman,  who,  seeking  a  substitute  for 
the  beaver,  which  he  could  not  procure,  devised 
the  plan  of  replacing  it  by  the  light  tissue  of  silk, 
which  at  present  almost  universally  constitutes  the 
outward  covering  of  the  modern  hat." 

He  who  professes  adherence  to  the  national  reli- 
gion of  England,  on  the  ground  that  "  it  is  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,"  forgets,  as  do  the  hearers 
who  applaud  the  sentiment,  that,  on  this  principle, 
the  worship  of  Thor  and  Woden  would  claim 
precedence. — W  hately. 


Prayers  and  tears  are  the  weapons  with  which 
the  saints  have  obtained  the  greatest  victories. 


THE     FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH   31,   1860. 


Invention  of  Silk  Hats. — The  Noui-elliste  of 
Rouen  narrates  the  following  curious  anecdote: — 
"  M.  Botta,  son  of  one  of  the  Professors  at  the 
Academy  of  Caen,  undertook  a  journey  to  China, 
and  lived  for  some  time  at  Canton.     This  was  prior 


"We  have  introduced  into  our  present  number,  the 
fore  part  of  a  review  of  the  Prize  Essay,  which  ob- 
tained the  premium  in  England,  and  which,  with 
others,  was  recently  published  there,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  reprinted  in  this  country.  The 
origin  of  these  essays  was  such  as  to  preclude  the 
probability  of  any  one  engaging  in  the  task  as- 
signed, who  was  qualified  to  set  forth,  in  their 
true  colours,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  de- 
generacy and  diminution  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  general  result,  so  far  as 
we  have  becouic  acquainted  with  it,  has  been  what 
only  could  have  been  justly  anticipated  from  the 
character  of  the  stimulus, — to  have  written  a  number 
of  superficial  essays,  far  better  calculated  to  foster 
and  spread  the  errors  that  characterize  "  modified 
Quakerism,"  than  to  inform  the  public,  and  bring 
the  members  of  our  Society  to  an  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  the  blight  that  has  overtaken  many 
parts  of  our  religious  body,  and  is  withering  its 
strength  and  beauty.  We  think  the  review,  which 
we  commence,  and  probably  shall  give  in  full,  ex- 
poses, fairly  and  cogently  the  prominent  errors 
of  "  Rowntree's  Quakerism,  Past  and  Present," 
which  the  judges  deemed  the  best  of  the  numerous 
manuscripts  submitted  to  their  inspection. 

An  impression  having  been  made  on  the  public 
mind,  in  some  places,  that  Friends  sympathized 
in  efi'orts  made  to  strike  off  the  shackles  of  the 
slaves  by  force,  and  to  ofi'er  physical  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  "  powers  that  be,"  the  Meeting 
for  Sufierings,  when  directing  the  reprinting  of  "/V 
Brief  Statement  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  against  Sla- 
very and  the  Slave  Trade,"  prepared  in  1843, 
deemed  it  right  to  issue  the  following  minute,  to 
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be  bound  up  with  the  pamphlet,  in  the  new  edition, 
and  also  to  be  circulated  separately. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Repriscntativcs  of  tlm  Reli- 
gious   Society   of  Friends^   in  Fennsylvania^ 
Ntiv  Jersey,  Delaware,  ^'-c,  lieU  in  Fkiladel- 
2)hia,  Third  month  \6th,  1860. 
Several  articles   have   appeared   in   the   public 
journals  within  a  few  months  past — some  in  the 
form  of  letters,  dated  and  written  in  the  plain  style 
used  by  Friends; — and  others   as  proceedings  of 
meetings  in  which  persons  designated  as  Friends 
took  part ; — which  articles  seem  to  sanction  the  use 
of  force  to  free  the  slaves,  and  also  to  connive  at 
efforts  to   subvert   the   government ;   and   as  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  our  principles  and  prac- 
tices may  be  thereby  led  to  implicate  the  Society 
in  such  views  and  proceedings,  we  believe  it  right, 
on  behalf  of  those  we  represent,  to  disclaim  any 
unity  therewith,  and  to  repel  an  imputation  so  un- 
just and  injurious  to  the  religion  Friends  have  al- 
ways professed. 

In  compliance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  which  breathe  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men,  and  command  us  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us  and 
persecute  us;  our  religious  Society  has  steadfastly 
maintained  a  testimony  against  all  wars  and  fight- 
ings, tumults,  violence  and  shedding  of  blood,  and 
against  forcible  resistance  to  oppression,  whether 
inflicted  with  or  without  colour  of  law  ;  and  has 
believed  it  to  be  a  duty  to  live  peaceably  under  the 
authorities  placed  over  us — to  obey  the  laws  of  our 
country  where  they  do  not  infriuge  on  our  religious 
principles;  and  where  they  do,  passively  and  pa- 
tiently to  endure  the  penalties  inflicted  on  us. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  long  borne  a  decided 
testimony  against  holding  our  fellow-men  in  bon- 
dage, as  beiug  incompatible  with  the  benign  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  and  contrary  to  the  commands  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Matt.  vii.  12;  John  xiii.  34, 
35  ;  XV.  12,  17,  &o. ;  and  those  members  who  once 
held  slaves,  long  since  set  them  free,  and  in  many 
instances  remunerated  them  for  their  labour  wh 
in  bondage.  This  testimony  is  as  dear  to  us  now 
as  ever ;  and  we  feel  religiously  bound  to  uphold 
it  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  in  that  christian 
love  which  craves  the  welfare  of  both  master  and 
slave. 

While  convinced  of  the  injustice  and  wrongs  at- 
tendant on  the  system  of  slavery,  we  cannot  ap' 
prove  of,  or  sympathize  with,  any  forcible  or  viO' 
lent  measures  to  obtain  the  liberty,  or  to  redres: 
the  grievances  of  the  slaves ;  but  have  counselled 
them  to  endeavour  to  serve  with  patience  and 
fidelity  while  in  bondage,  to  fulfil  their  christian 
duties  with  propriety,  and  to  commit  their  cause 
into  the  hands  of  a  merciful  and  omnipotent  Father 
in  heaven. 

AVhatever  any  persons,  unjustly  assuming  the 
name  or  the  appearance  of  Friends,  may  have  said 
or  done,  which  is  inconsistent  with  these  principles 
is  contrary  to  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  and  cannot  justly  be 
charged  upon  it. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  meet- 
ing aforesaid,  Joseph  Snowdon,  Clerk. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  lltb  inst. 

The  annexatioa  of  Savoy  by  France  was  the  promi 
nentlopic  of  public  discussion,  aud  occupied  the  atten 
tion  of  the  various  Powers.  It  is  stated  that  Sardinii 
had  consented  to  the  people  of  Savoy  being  allowed  to 
vote  on  the  subject.  The  programme  of  Napoleon  i 
regard  to  Italian  affairs  having  been  rejected  by  Sard 
nia,  the  French  troops  in  Lomhardy,  it  is  reported,  have 
received  orders  to  prepare  for  marching,  ou  their  returi 


to  France,  if  the  determination  of  Sardinia  is  not  re- 
ousidered. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  hag  voted  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  approving  of  the  late  Commercial  treaty 
with  France. 

Unusually  high  tides  were  experienced  in  England  on 
the  8th  and  9th  inst.  Considerable  damage  was  done 
at  London  and  along  the  Thames. 

The  monthly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  an 
increase  in  cash  of  4,500,000  francs. 

A  long  and  forcible  despatch  has  been  issued  by  the 
Sardinian  Minister,  Count  Cavour,  replying  to  the  Ita- 
ian  programme  of  Napoleon.  He  denies  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Savoy  and  Nice  have  any  desire  to  be  annex- 
ed to  France,  but  he  proposes  that  the  question  be  tested 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  Tuscany  and  the 
Romagna.  In  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the  Great 
Powers,  Cavour  thinlss  that  the  desire  for  proper  fron- 

rs  of  France  and  Sardinia  will  ensure  just  and  equit- 

le  negotiations  on  this  head. 

War  was  considered  extremely  probable  between  Aus- 
tria and  Sardinia.  The  latter  was  buying  cavalry  horses 

France. 

The  permanent  occupation  of  Tetuan  by  the  Spanish, 
had  been  decided  upon.  Ten  thousand  beds  have  been 
ordered  there  for  the  wounded. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  announced  his  rejection  of 
the  Spanish  conditions  of  peace.  He  declares  he  has 
ample  means  for  continuing  the  war,  and  will  still  pro- 
secute it  if  all  his  sea-ports  should  be  taken. 

The  London  money  market  was  slightly  more  strin- 
gent, with  an  active  demand.  The  rate  for  best  bills  in 
the  open  market  was  not  under  four  per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  at  a  decline  of 
fully  Id.  on  most  descriptions. 

The  Manchester  advices  were  unfavourable,  there  be- 
ing but  little  demand  for  goods. 

The  quotations  for  breadstuffs  were  as  follows — Flour, 
23«.  a  29«. ;  red  wheat,  9s.  2d.  a  lOs.  Id.  per  100  pounds  ; 
white  wheat,  10s.  6c?.  a  125.     Consols,  94j  a  94|. 

Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  15th,  have  been  re- 
ceived. A  conference,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  armies  and  representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
had  met,  but  failed  to  agree  upon  any  terms  for  an 
armistice,  and  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  was  pro- 
gressing. The  shot  and  shell  from  Jliramon's  artillery 
had  already  done  much  damage  in  the  city,  and  several 
persons  had  been  killed.  The  capture  by  the  U.  S. 
Squadron,  of  the  two  steamers  which  were  bringing 
supplies  from  Havana  for  Miramon's  army,  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  their  refusal  to  show  their 
colours,  when  hailed  and  ordered  to  do  so.  A  shot  was 
then  fired  to  bring  them  to,  which  was  returned  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  two  steamers  had  about  250  men  on 
board,  forty  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion, which  resulted  in  their  capture.  The  expedition, 
it  is  stated,  cost  about  .§300,000  in  Havana,  and  was 
chiefly  borne  by  the  Cuban  government,  which  is 
friendly  to  the  Church  party  in  Mexico.  The  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  in  the"  Gulf  of  Mexico  consists  of 
five  vessels  carrying  122  guns  and  1500  men. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  Senate  has  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to  inform  the 
Senate  by  what  authority  the  U.  S.  naval  forces  had 
interfered  in  the  civil  war  in  Mexico,  and  especially  as 
to  the  capture  of  the  two  Mexican  steamers  and  the 
sending  of  the  men  prisoners  to  the  United  States.  A 
bill  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  the 
Pacific,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to  15;  also  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  public  arms  to  the  several 
States  and  territories,  and  to  regulate  the  appointment 
of  superintendents  for  the  national  armories,  and  a  joint 
resolution  from  the  House,  for  the  relief  of  the  i 
contractors. — In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Blake,  of 
(Jhio,  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting 
a  bill  giving  freedom  to  every  human  being,  and  inter- 
dieting  slavery  wherever  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  The  resolution  was 
rejected.     Yeas,  60;  Nays,  109. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  414. 

Philadelpliia.—'SlonMty  last  week,  185. 
California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  Y'ork  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  California  dates  to  the  5th  inst.,  and 
$895,000  in  specie,  the  shipment  having  been  unusually 
small  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  investments 
making  in  the  silver  mines.     - 

The  Coolie  Traffic. — A  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ship  Norway,  of  New  York,  on  her  recent  voyage,  from 
Macao  to  Havana,  with  a  cargo  of  about  one  thousand 
coolies.  It  was  suppressed  after  a  desperate  conflict 
with  the  crew,  in  the  course  of  which  thirty  of  the 
Chinese  were  killed,  aud  more  than  ninety  wounded. 


The  Chincha  Islands. — At  the  latest  dates,  eighty  si 
were  loading  with  guano  at  these  islands,  aud  ott 
were  daily  expected  to  arrive. 

Effects  of  Cold.— The  very  cold  weather  which  j 
iled  in  the  South  a  few  weeks   ago,  has,  it  is  81 
killed  most  of  the  orange  trees  in  Louisiana. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  t 

the  26th  inst.     New  York — Red  Southern  wheat,  SI. 

New  Y'ork  barley,  80  cts. ;  rye,  85  cts.  a  86  cts. ;  o 

42  cts.  a  45  cts.  for  State,  38  cts.  a  42  cts.  for  Jers 

thern  and  Jersey  yellow  corn,  75  cts.  a  77  cts. ;  wh 

74   cts.   a   79   cts.  "  Philadelphia— Uei  wheat,  §1.3! 

1.44;  white,  ?1.57  aSl.62;  rye,  86  cts.  a  87  cts.;  i 

iw  corn,  71  cts.  a  72  cts. ;  o.ats,  44  cts.  a  46  cts. ;  clo 

seed,  §4.00  a  $4.50,  and  the  supply  in  excess  of  the  ' 

d.  The  supply  of  beef  cattle  the  last  week  was 
equal  to  the  deraan(f,  amounting  in  all  to  only  ab 
1600  head,  and  prices  advanced  50  cents  in  the  100  U 
the  range  of  prices  was  from  8  cts.  to  lOJ  cts. ;  corn- 
hogs,  8  cts.  a  9  cts.;  sheep,  6  cts.  a  7  ct's.  gross  or) 
weight. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS   IN  AMERK 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 

Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-roi 

Arch  street  .Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening, 

14th  prox.,  at  eight  o'clock.  • 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Third  month  31st,  1860. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIEN^DS  ; 

THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 

Second-day  evening,  2d  of  Fourth  month,  at  half  | 

seven  o'clock.  Edward  Richie,  Clert 

WANTED. 
A  young  wotrian  who  has  had  some  experience,  wis: 
a  situation  as  Teacher  in  a  Friends'  School,  either  in 
city  or  country.     Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Frient 

Friends,  who  make  their  home  within  the  limitf 
the  Southern  District,  whilst  in  the  city  attending. 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  at  other  times,  in  the  service  of 
Society,  can  have  their  horses  ficcommodated  at  C 
way's  stables,  north  side  of  Prune  street,  between  F 
and  Sixth. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-schoc 
West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day, 
6th  of  next  month,  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  that  on  Adi 
sions  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  fouro'ch 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  it. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual 
amination  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third- 
morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of 
same  week.  Joel  Evans,  Clerl 

Third  month  22d,  1860. 

WEST-GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRl 
The  Summer  Session  will  open  on  Second-day,  F 
month  7th  prox.  Since  the  extension  of  the  Philadel| 
and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  three  daily  commi 
cations  occur  between  Avondale,  (two  miles  from 
school,)  and  Philadelphia. 

For  information  and  circul.ars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 
Address,         West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAf 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAU. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carr; 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.' 
Application  may  be  made  to 

EuENEZER  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  Olril, 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co, 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1S60,  Elizap 
White,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  White,  in  the  eig 
eighth  year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  member  of  Gwvn 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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stage   to   any  part   of  Pennsylvania,   for   three 
hs,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
y  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  mouths,  if 
advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Samuel  Bownas. 

(Continued  from  page  1234.) 

t  the  time  of  his  second  visit  to  America,  be- 
thc  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  there 
also  a  general  meeting  of  the  ministers  and 
s  held  there,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  He 
the  following  account  of  his  attendance,  viz: 
[  was  at  the  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  ministers 
ildera  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  sundry  Friends 
from  Long  Island.  I  was  largely  opened  to 
mend  a  steadfast  conduct  with  justice  and  a 
e  eye  to  Truth  and  its  honour  at  all  times  ; 
to  set  forth  the  service  of  elders  and  pillars  in 
hureh,  showing  how  a  pillar  standing  upright 
J  bear  a  great  weight,  but  if  it  leaned  to  either 
it  would  bend,  and  perhaps  break  before  it 
set  upright  again  ;  warning  both  ministers  and 
■s  against  party  taking,  and  party  making, 
sing  them  as  careful  watchmen  to  guard  the 
those  who  must  be  accountable  for  their 
I  particular  not  to  dip  into  differences,  the 
sters  especially,  either  in  the  church  or  in  pri- 
faniilies,  but  to  stand  clear,  that  they  might 
a  place  with  both  parties,  to  advise  and  coun- 
md  so  they  might  be  of  service  in  reconciling 
who  were  at  variance.  I  had  a  concern  to 
ion  the  ministers,  in  their  travels,  not  to  med- 
?ith  differences,  so  as  rashly  to  say,  this  is 
,  or  that  is  wrong,  but  to  mind  their  own  ser- 
guarding  against  receiving  any  complaints  of 
nds'  unfaithfulness  before  a  meeting,  which  I 
found  very  hurtful  to  mc  ;  for  such  informa- 
without  a  careful  watch,  may  influence  the 
1  to  follow  it  rather  than  the  true  gift.  I  had 
to  caution  the  ministers,  in  their  travels,  not  to 
ard  to  please  with  their  entertainment,  but  to 
'  themselves  easy  and  contented  with  such  as 
Friends  could  kt  them  have,  and  to  guard 
nst  carrying  stories  and  tales  from  one  place  to 
her ;  and  that  as  soon  as  their  service  was  done, 
itire  home  again ;  for  some  by  staying  too  Ion, 
'  their  service  was  ended,  had  hurt  themselves 
been  an  uneasiness  to  the  church.  I  had  like- 
to  caution  against  appearing  too  often  or  too 
in  our  own  meetings,  but  that  the  ministeri 
Id  wait  in  their  gifts  for  the  Spirit  to  put  them 
1 ;   and  carefully  mind  their  openings,  and  not 


go  beyond  bounds,  for  if  we  do,  we  shall  lose  our 
interest  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  and  our  service 
will  be  lost :  always  guarding  against  seeking  after 
praise,  or  saying  anything  in  commendation  of  our 
own  doings,  and  not  to  be  uneasy  when  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  Likewise  to  take  care  at  large 
meetings,  not  to  be  forward  or  too  long,  because  a 
mistake  conjmitted  in  such  a  meeting  did  much 
more  hurt  than  it  might  do  in  smaller  meetings.  I 
also  touched  upon  the  great  duty  of  prayer,  re- 
cjuesting  all  to  guard  against  running  into  many 
ds  without  understanding,  but  carefully  to  mind 
the  spirit,  that  they  might  pray  with  it,  and  with 
the  understanding  also. 

Next  day  the  Half-yearly  Jleeting  began,  be- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  week  :   I  was  largely  open- 
d   to  show  the   difference  between  the  true  and 
false  church,  setting  them  side  by  side,  that  they 
ght  judge  for  themselves.     I  staid  all  that  week 
town,  the   meeting  not  ending  till  Fourth-day. 
I  was  at  the  First  and  Third-day  meetings  follow- 
r,  and  so  took  my  leave." 

From  thence  he  proceeded  southward,  travelling 
with  great  industry,  and  visited  many  of  the  meet- 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 
Robert  Jordan,  of  Nansemond  county,  A'irginia. 
having  obtained  certificates  for  religious  service  in 
England,  was  his  agreeable  companion  on  the  voy- 
ge  home.  Samuel's  narrative  proceeds,  viz  : 
"  Then  I  came  to  the  Branch,  and  Chuckatuck, 
to  their  Monthly  Meeting,  but  Robert  Jordan  had 
11  the  time,  that  being  his  last  meeting,  he  being 
bout  to  embark  for  England,  in  the  same  ship 
with  me  to  visit  Friends.  A  meeting  was  appointed 
t  Arnold  Wilkinson's,  which  was  small,  after 
?hich  I  went  to  Robert  Jordan's,  having  beeii 
lade  exceedingly  welcome,  and  had  several  good 
opportunities  in  the  family.  I  went  to  but  two  or 
hree  meetings  more,  getting  myself  ready  to  rc- 
urn  home,  and  accordingly  we  took  leave,  and 
came  down  the  river  to  Hampton  Roads,  but  miss- 
the  channel,  were  forced  to  lie  aground,  near 
twenty-four  hours  before  we  could  get  to  Hampton, 
and  when  there,  staid  about  a  week  and  four  days. 
George  Walker  was  very  kind,  invited  us  to  lodge 
is  house,  where  we  staid  about  four  nights,  and 
had  a  meeting  or  two,  his  wife  being  more  loving 
lan  I  expected  :  she  was  George  Keith's  daugh- 
ter, and  in  her  younger  days  showed  great  dissatis- 
faction with  Friends,  but  after  her  father's  death 
that  bitterness  abated,  and  her  husband  was  very 
loving  and  hearty  to  Friends,  frequently  having 
meetings  at  his  house. 

"  We  laid  wind  bound  a  week  and  four  days, 
when  the  wind  sprung  up  fair,  and  we  weighed 
anchor  the  29th  of  the  I'lfth  month,  1728,  with  a 
fresh  and  fine  gale.  Robert  Jordan  seemed  much 
pleased  that  wc  were  on  our  way,  and  a  secret  joy 
filled  my  heart,  being  thankful  that  I  had  been 
preserved  so  well  in  health,  and  assisted  with 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind  to  accomplish  this 
long  and  tedious  journey,  through  the  severe  eX' 
trcnies  of  heat  and  cold,  in  about  eighteen  months, 
and  missed  but  seven  meetings  which  were  far  bad 
in  the  woods,  viz  :  one  in  the  government  of  New 
York,  two  in  the  Jersey.",  and  four  in  Pennsylvania 


I  was  not  easy  to  miss  them,  but  my  friends 
thought  the  weather  and  season  of  the  year,  to- 
gether with  the  great  scarcity  of  provision  both  for 
man  and  hor.se,  and  the  deep  snow,  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  frost,  rendered  the  journey  hazard- 
ous, if  not  impracticable,  and  I  could  not  see  it  my 
place  to  stay  till  the  winter  broke  up;  besides 
which,  by  staying  so  long  I  should  have  lost  my 
passage  by  the  homeward-bound  ships.  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  take  those  meetings,  if  I  could 
aave  saved  my  passage,  and  accomplished  the 
ourney  so  as  to  waste  no  time,  but  go  on  diligently 
as  I  had  done  before.  There  were  but  very  few 
meetings  I  had  not  visited  two,  three,  and  some  of 
them  four,  five,  or  six  times,  being  situated  in  my 

y  in  passing  to  and  fro.  I  was  not  hindered 
one  hour  in  all  this  time  by  any  disorder  or  sick- 
ness, or  any  accident,  I  think  I  may  safely  say. 
Friends  had  sent  word  to  appoint  a  meeting  for  mo 
bout  thirty  miles  on  ray  way,  but  the  weather  wa.s 
so  extremely  tempestuous,  that  when  we  camo 
there,  no  meeting  was  appointed,  for  it  was  con- 
cluded I  could  not  possibly  come ;  so  I  was  under 
cessity  to  stay  one  day  longer  in  that  place, 
which  was  the  greatest  hindrance  I  met  with  in  all 
the  journey  that  I  remember. 

"  To  return  to  our  voyage.  We  had  fine  plea- 
sant weather,  and  a  great  plenty  of  dolphins  and 
other  fish,  for  which  providence  I  was  very  thank- 
ful.    On  the  22d  of  the  Sixth  month,  about  three 

the  afternoon,  a  gust  of  wind  came  from  the 
north ;  such  an  hurricane  as  our  sailors  said  they 
never  knew,  which  bore  so  unexpectedly  without 
any  warning  upon  us,  that  to  all  appearance  our 
hip  would  be  in  a  moment  swallowed  up  in  the 
ea,  the  waves  running  over  us,  and  the  water 
coming  into  the  great  cabin  windows  and  the  fore- 
castle, so  that  from  five  or  six  inches  of  water  in 
the  hold,  it  so  increased,  that  we  had  more  than  as 
many  feet  in  a  few  minutes.  The  decks  seemed  as 
though  they  would  break  down,  being  so  very  heavy 
with  the  waves  breaking  in  upon  them :  which 
staved  above  a  ton  and  a  half  of  water  in  casks 
fastened  upon  deck,  washed  some  bogs  overboard, 
and  several  dozen  turkeys,  geese,  and  other  fowls 
were  drowned,  which  afterwards  were  much  missed 
by  us.  Besides  all  this,  the  wind  tore  our  sails  like 
paper,  broke  our  foretopmast,  and  several  of  the 
yards,  like  rotten  sticks,  and  the  round  foretop; 
the  ship  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest  lying  on  one 
side,  as  though  she  would  not  right  up  again,  so 
that  they  were  for  cutting  away  her  ma-ts  and 
rigging.  I  begged  the  master  not  to  do  it,  but  to 
trust  to  Providence,  for  I  was  satisfied  she  would 
rise  ai'ain  as  soon  as  the  wind  abated :  the  wind 
began  to  abate  in  a  little  time,  and  the  ship  righted 
up,  but  the  tiller  of  the  rudder  being  broken,  it  .was 
very  dangerous  until  they  got  the  rudder  fastened, 
which,  in  a  little  time  before  it  was  dark,  was  effected 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  sea  running 
high,  tossed  the  ship  very  much,  and  came  in  with 
such  violence,  that  for  some  time  there  was  no  other 
appearance  but  of  foundering  and  sinking  imme- 
diately, especially  until  (he  rudder  was  put  to 
rights.  When  they  had  gotten  the  command  of 
the  rudder,  there  were  some  hopes  of  relief,  but 
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THE    FRIEND. 


while  the  rudder  was  at  liberty,  there  was  no  com-'  driven  from  land  as  we  thought,  a  hundred  leagues,  in  the  morning,  and  although  the  sun  was  shi 
nianding  (he  vessel,  but  she  lay  at  the  uiercj  of  This  made  us  talk  of  shortening  our  allowance 'brigbtly,  the  meteor  was  quite  conspicuous,  and  . 
the  sea,  and  it  seemed  as  though  that  would  carry  again,  but  that  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  j  dazzling.  So  bright,  indeed,  was  it,  that  at  S 
away  her  stern.  When  we  had  got  in  the  dead  wind  veered  in  our  favour,  and  the  sailors  cried,  a  ford,  Vermont,  fuHy  one  hundred  miles  north 
lights,  and  secured  ourselves  in  the  bett  manner  we  large  wind,  a  large  allowance  ;  nothing  being  more 
could,  all  hands  began  to  pump,  for  we  found  be-  disagreeable  in  Its  kind  than  a  large  wind  and 
tween  seven  and  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,!  short  allowance.  The  wind  being  fair,  we  went 
but  the  tossing  of  the  ship  made  it  so  difficult  to!  on  with  cheerfulness,  and  upon  the  credit  of  this 
guess  right,  that  it  might  be  more  or  less.  Having  i  fair  wind  some  of  the  men  had  not  a  morsel  of 
a  good  ship,  new  and  firm,  our  hope  increased,  but  |  bread  left  by  night,  nor  a  spoonful  of  water,  and 
we  were  all  very  wet  and  fatigued,  and  it  was  a' had  near  thirty-six  hours  of  their  week  to  come, 
dark  and  troublesome  night.    We  longed  much  for.  However,  we  went  along  so  agreeably  that  every 


east  of  Albany,  it  was  supposed  that  it 
withiu  half  a  mile.  To  near  observers,  its  co 
was  marked  by  a  train  of  cloud  or  smoke,  w 
continued  visible  for  a  short  time  after  the  mc 
itself  had  disappeared 

A  few  moments  after  the  disappearance  of 
meteor — the  lapse  of  time  being  variously  estim 
by  observers  at  different  locations,  at  from 


the  day,  but  the  wind  abated,  not  lasting  above,  body  looked  pleasant;  but  this  lasted  only  about  {seconds  to  two  minutes — two  or  three  loud 
two  hours  so  very  strong.  When  day-light  came,  j  sixteen  hours  before  it  came  right  in  our  teeth  j  successive  reports  were  heard,  accompanied 
we  were  glad,  but  that  was  soon  turned  into  again,  and  blew  very  strong.  Such  ups  and  downs! prolonged  echoes.  These  sounds  were  comp 
mourning,  by  discovering  the  mean  state  of  ourj  we  had  that  the  sailors  grew  very  unea.sy.  This  j  to  sharp  and  heavy  thunder,  to  the  report  att 
ship,  especially  the  rigging  and  sails,  and  finding' did  not  last  long  before  it  was  calm,  and  the  wind  ling  the  explosion  of  a  powder-mill  or  of  a  sti 
our  great  loss  of  water  and  fresh  provision,  things,  came  up  fair  again,  and  we  speaking  with  a  ship  boiler,  and  to  the  heavy  rumbling  of  earri 
of  value,  next  to  life  itself  These  losses  were;  outward  bound,  they  gave  us  new  heart,  by  ad- 'crossing  a  bridge.  In  the  city  of  Troy,  the  i 
cause  of  trouble,  but  by  grieving  we  could  not  help  vising  us  that  Sciliy  bore  from  us  north-east  about ;  and  concussion  suggested,  generally,  it  is  said 
ourselves,  but  in  turning  the  mind   to  that  Divine!  twenty-two  leagues' distance.  [idea  of  an  earthquake.     At  Greenbush,  opp 

Power  and  Providence  who  is  present  everywhere,]      "  On  the  29th,  it  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  'to  Albany,  numbers  of  people  rushed  to  the  d 
ruling  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  whom  the  windsj  having  a  fine  tide   and  good   wind   in  our  favour, 'expecting  to  find  that  a  passing  steamboat  ha 
obey,  I  found  comfort  in   meditating  on   his  pro-  gave  us  some  hopes  to  get  into  Plymouth  by  meet-!ploded  her  boiler, 
mises  to  care  for  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  ing  time,  the  very  thought  of  which  was  agreeable;  j      A  small  fragment  of  this  meteor  is  said  to 

"  Our  men,  who  were  all  preserved  from  any  but  by  eight  in  the  morning  we  found,  to  our  sor-  fallen  on  a  farm,  about  ten  miles  south-wes 
other  damage,  than  the  taking  of  cold,  of  which;  row,  the  tide  against  us,  and  the  wind  dying  away. !  Albany.  The  circumstances  are  thus  stated, 
we  all  felt  the  effect  to  a  great  degree,  went  abouti  When  the  ebb  was  spent,  the  flood  with  the  wind  j  attention  of  the  family  was  attracted  by  a 
putting  the  rigging  to  rights  again,  which  took  upjcame  in  very  strong,  and  about  two  in  the  after-  sound,  like  thunder,  nearly  overheard,  and.  ; 
a  week  before  we  could  make  sail,  the  wind  blow-  noon  came  abreast  the  Eddystone.  In  about  a 'moments  after,  a  stone  struck  the  south-east 
ing  strong  and  variable.  When- they  had  got' quarter  of  an  hour,  pilots  came  off,  several  ships  [a  wagon-house,  and  bounding  off,  rolled  int. 
things  in  a  good  condition,  the  wind  was  against  wanting  safe  conduct,  and  about  nine  we  got  safe  l  grass.  A  dog,  lying  in  the  doorway,  starte 
us  for  several  days,  which  made  us  thoughtful  to|to  anchor,  just  by  the  pa:*sage  against  Edgcombe 'and  ran  to  the  place  where  the  stone  rested.  V 
take  care  of  what  water  aud  provision  we  had,  that  house.  On  the  30th  I  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  'picked  up,  immediately  after,  it  was  found  I 
we  might  not  be  surprised  with  want,  when  we  had  staid  in  town  that  day,  and  was  very  thankful  1 1  quite  warm,  and  possessed  of  a  sulphurous 
not  power  to  provide  against  it.  The  men  were  |  was  safe  on  shore  again,  having  been  just  nine  jit  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  irregu 
all  called  up  to  hear  our  proposal,  which  was  to 'weeks  on  our  passage,  and  the  last  five  of  it  a  very  shaped.  About  three-fourths  of  its  surface 
give  every  man  three  pints  of  water  for  twenty-four' trying  and  afflicting  time,  but  the  four  first  werelcovered  with  a  black,  non-lustrous,  evidently  I 
hours,  and  five  pounds  of  bread  for  a  week,  having}  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Icrust,  while  the   remainder  presented  the  ap] 

other  provisions,  both  fresh  and  salt,  a  good  stock,  "  On  the  2d  of  the  month  and  fourth  of  the  week,  [  ance  of  a  fresh  fracture,  and  was  of  a  light 
to  the  full  allowance.  At  this  there  was  some  un-'l  came  home,  and  as  I  entered  my  own  house,  (he  I  colour,  and  of  a  granular  or  semi-crystalling 
easiness;  but  at  this  rate  our  provision  would  hold  '  inward  comfort  and  pleasure  which  I  felt,  ravished 'ture.  Its  composition  was  apparently  silic 
out  by  our  calculation  for  about  four  weeks,  so  that;  my  heart,  that  I  could  scarcely  torbear  to  cry  out,  {and  not  metallic.  This  specimen  is  now 
if  we  saw  not  some  hopes  of  getting  in,  in  twolGod  !  that  God  who  judgeth  men,  is  just  in  all  his i  State  Cabinet  at  Albany.  Other  fragments 
weeks,  we  must  come  to  less  allowance  again.  ways,  and  rewardeth  peace  into  the  bosom  of  those  |  reported  to  have  fallen  near  the  Hud 

"The  wind  continued  against  us  until  the  7th  of  who  fear  and  obey  him.     And    being  by  all   my  {careful  inquiry,  we  believe,  has  failed  to  disc 
the  Seventh  month,  and  then  veered  a  little  to  the' family  and  friends  kindly  received,  my  return  was  them, 
southward,  and   apprehending  ourselves  to  be  too' exceedingly  deli^jhtful." 

(To  be  continned.3 


much  to  the  north,  we  were  not  willing  if  we  could 
avoid  it,  to  put  into  Ireland  ;  but  in  about  three 
days  after,  we  had  a  fair  wind,  which  lasted  for 
some  days,  and  gave  us  hopes  of  seeing  land,  which 
we  much  longed  for,  being  threatened  with  want  of 
bread  and  water,  if  Providence  did  not  interpose. 
Our  hearts  were  cheerful,  and  gladness  appeared 
in  every  countenance,  but  alas  !  it  was  a  short- 
lived joy,  for  in  the  forenoon  on  the  13th  the  wind 
died  a«ay  again,  aud   about  five  in  the  alteruoon 


For  '■  The  Friend." 

The  Great  New  Jersey  Meteor. 
The  great  Daylight  Mckor  that  descended  to 
or  towards  the  earth,  over  the  southern  part  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  15th  of  Eleventh  mouth  last, 
was  of  so  extraordinary  and  interesting  a  charac- 
ter, that  it  is  thought  some  account  of  it  will  prove 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend.''     W 


we  sounded    for    ground,  but  found   none.     This  propose  also   to  give  a  brief  description  of  a  few 
made   us   all  look   pale,  and   sadness  appeared  in  other  remarkable  meteors  that  made  their  appear 

ance — several   of  them   in   the   day-time — in   the 


every  countenance;  and  our  ship  being  a  dull 
sailer,  added  to  our  trouble,  fearing  that  we  were 
further  from  land  than  we  thought  by  our  reckon- 
ing. The  greatest  comfort  we  had,  was  a  good 
ship  under  us,  though  a  heavy  sailer,  therefore  we 
cheered  each  other  with  the  hope  of  gaining  our 
port  in  due  time  with  safety  and  comfort.  Th 
moralized  to  ujyself,  considering  the  resemblance 
of  our  voyage  to  a  christian's  progress  through  this 
life,  sometimes  in  a  degree  of  prosperity,  encour- 
aged to  press  forward  with  a  fair  wind,  and  anon 
under  as  great  adversity  and  discouragement  by 
temptations,  persecutions  and  afflictions. 

"  n  two  days  more  we  sounded,  and  found  ground 
at  eighty-two  fathoms,  judged  ourselves  from  the 
Lizard  sixty  leagues,  but  the  wind  veered  and 
blew  seven  days  so  strong  against  us  that  we  were 


United  States  and  elsewhere,  near  the  same  time. 
The  first — a  brilliant  daylight  meteor — was  ob- 
served in  Western  New  England  and  Eastern  New 
York  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Eighth  month 
last.  By  observers  generally,  south  of  Albany, 
I  (twenty  miles  distant  or  more,)  this  meteor  was 
first  seen  in  the  north-east,  and  thence  passing 
rapidly  westward,  disappeared  in  the  north-west; 
but  north  of  Albany,  it  was  first  observed  in  the 
south-east  at  an  elevation  of  40°  or  50'',  and 
disappeared  a  little  west  of  south,  at  an  elevation 
of  10°  or  12°.  From  these  facts  we  may  con- 
elude  that  it  passed  nearly  over  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, moving  in  a  direction  somewhat  south  of 
west,  and  perhaps  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's 
.surface.     It  was  seen  about  half-past  seven  o'clock 


The  editor  of  "  The  American  Annual  of  S 
tific  Discovery,"  from  which  work  the  above 
count  of  this  meteor  is  condensed,  feels  cont 
that  it  must  have  been  "  of  immense  size — p; 
biy  of  tons'  weight — and  that  it  exploded  vioh 
at  no  great  distance  above  the  surface  of 
earth."  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  wh 
the  facts  warrant  so  positive  a  conclusion. 

W.  W.  Phelps,  Superintendent  of  the  Met 
logical  Observatory  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City 
ports  seeing  there  on  the  evening  of  the  12 
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such  that  the  first  impression  on  the  observer 

that  some  one  was  passing  close  by  him  with 
gbted  candle.  It  was  not  far  from  the  zenith 
to  first  seen,  and  it  disappeared  towards  the 
th,  "  near  the  boiling  cauldron  in  Kiiauea." 
)n  the  Itith  of  Eleventh  mouth,  at  three  o'clock 
be  afternoon,  a  meteoric  phenomenon  is  said  to 
e  been  witnessed  at  East  Killingbj,  Conn.,  but 

account  partakes  rather  too  much  of  the  mar- 
ous. 

There  appeared  at  Bermuda,  on  the  23d  of 
venth  month,  (time  of  day  not  stated,)  "  a  lu- 
lous  ball  in  the  air,  of  a  fiery  red  colour.  This 
;eor  travelled  across  the  country  rapidly,  mo- 
itarily  lighting  up  both  shore  and  sky,  and  was 
D  lost  to  view." 

)n  the  following  day — the  24th — several  citi- 
6  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  witnessed,  about  ten 
ock  in  the  morning,  "  the  descent  of  an  un- 
ally  large  and  brilliant  meteor,  almost  directly 
he  north."  "  Several  assert  that  they  heard  a 
uendous  noise,  just  after  the  meteor  had  passed  | 

of   sight."     This    meteor    was    also    seen    at 
angeburg,   about   seventy   miles    south-east    of 
wherry.     The  sun  was  shining  brightly  at  the 
le. 
4.  meteor  of  a  singular  character  was  seen  from 

observatory  of  William  Mitchell,  at  Nan- 
ket,  at  half-past  eleven,  P.  M.,  on  the  26th  of 
iveuth  month.  '•  When  first  noticed,  it  was 
ompanied  with  a  train  of  about  a  degree  in 
I'th,  and  its  change  of  place  was  so  trifling, 
t  it  resembled  a  comet.  It  was  visible  and 
rly  at  rest  ten  minutes,  affording  an  opportunity 
telescopic  inspection.  It  was  found  to  have  a 
pentine  form,  with  bright  knots ;  these  spread 
it  faded,  and  the  whole  finally  united  and 
med  a  nebulous  loop.  While  at  rest,  it  occupied 
olace  on  the  Celestial  Equator,  whose  right 
eosion  was  nearly  five  hours  and  twenty  min- 
s." 

But  the  most  remarkable  meteor  of  the  season, 
1  perhaps   the   most  interesting  and   important 

that  has  ever  been  observed,  was  seen  on  the 

Ding  of  the  15th  of  Eleventh  mouth  last,  at 
)ut  iialf-past  nine  o'clock.  Now  York  time.     The 

was  shining  brightly,  yet  the  meteor  was  dis- 
3tly  seen  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
1  in  many  places  the  light  was  so  vivid  as  to  be 
upared  in  intensity  to  that  of  the  sun.  It  had 
appendage  or  train  several  degrees  in  length, 
ich  did  not  spread  out  behind  like  the  tail  of  a 
net,  but  narrowed  to  a  point  at  the  upper  end. 
shot  athwart  the   sky  with   astonishing  velocity, 

;   at   most  places   scarcely  more  than  one  or 

seconds  in  view.  Hence  the  train  of  light 
it  marked  its  course,  was  probably,  in  part  or 
irely,  due  to  the  retention  of  the  impression  of 
bt  on  the  retina  ;  and  as  the  light  emanating 
m  tlie  nucleus  or  central  part  of  the  meteor, 
uld  be  most  vivid,  the  impression  of  it  would 
retained   the   longest  on   the  retina,  and  hence 

apparent  train  would  taper  to  a  point  behind. 
The  meteor  was  see?!,  at  Salem,  Boston,  and 
w  Bedford,  Mass.;  Providence,  Fawtucket,  and 
scoag,  B.  I. ;  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Middle- 
vn,  and  Plainfield,  Conn. ;  in  New  York  City ; 
Newark,  Patterson,  Medford  and  Tuckerton, 
w  Jersey  ;  at  Dover  and  other  places  in  Dela- 
re  ;  at  Baltimore  and  Salisbury,  in  Maryland  ; 
Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  and  Petersburg, 
rginia ;  and  at  W^ashington  City. 
It  was  heard  at  Tuckerton  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
dford.  New  Jersey,  and  probably  throughout 
arly  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  that 
ate  and  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  was  also 
th  seen  and  heard  at  sea,  from  on  board  the 


barque  "  Wild  Fire,"  on  her  voyage  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  New  York,  in  lat.  39%  long.  73"  20',  or  about  75 
miles  east  or  north  of  east  troin  Cape  May. 

The  noi.se  was  of  a  different  character  at  differ- 
ent locations,  dependent  on  the  distance  from  the 
meteor's  path.  At  Beesley's  Point  it  was  "a  ter- 
rific rattling  noise"  apparently  overhead,  and  could 
be  compared  "  to  nothing  else  than  the  discharge 
of  a  thousand  cannons  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  without  any  two  guns  exploding  at  the  same 
moment."  At  a  greater  distance  the  successive 
reports  were  less  sharp  and  distinct,  and  resembled 
the  prolonged  roar  of  distant  thunder,  the  rum- 
bling of  a  train  of  cars  over  a  rough  road  or  a 
wooden  bridge,  or  the  jarring  sound  produced  by 
an  earthquake.  Many,  who  were  in-doors  at  the 
time,  ran  out,  expecting  to  find  that  their  chimney 
was  burning  out  at  full  blast. 

With,  perhaps,  two  or  three  exceptions,  we  have 
no  account  of  the  meteor  itself  having  been  seen 
by  any  one  in  Atlantic,  Cumberland  and  Cape 
May  counties,  New  Jersey,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
very  region  where  the  report  was  the  loudest.  A 
momentary  flash  or  reflection  of  light  was  noticed 
by  many  in  that  region,  as  also  the  smoke-like 
cloud  that  appears  to  have  marked  the  track  of 
the  meteor  for  some  little  time  after  its  disappear- 
ance, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  meteor  itself 
was  seen  throughout  the  three  southernmost  counties. 
This  was  probably  owing  partly  to  its  great  height, 
but  chiefly  to  its  astonishing  velocity — some  twenty 
to  forty  miles  per  second — which  would  no  doubt 
render  it  undistinguishable,  except  as  a  sudden 
flash  of  light,  by  those  near  to  it.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  the  time,  (having  then  an 
azimuth  of  about  thirty-five  degrees  east  of  south,) 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  in  Philadel- 
phia, nor  in  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  perhaps  Cam- 
den counties,  New  Jersey,  nor  in  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  lying  to  the  north-west  of  these 
counties.  For,  in  any  part  of  this  region  the  ap- 
parent position  of  the  meteor's  path  must  have 
approached  within  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  of  the 
sun  :  and  hence,  unless  the  observer  happened  to 
be  screened  from  the  sun's  rays,  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  have  his  view  towards  the  south-east  too 
much  obstructed,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  notice 
the  meteor,  bright  as  it  was,  even  if  he  were  able 
to  direct  his  attention  so  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun.  If,  however,  any  persons  in  the  region 
indicated,  or  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  saw 
this  sudden  and  mysterious  visitant,  whose  obser- 
vations have  not  been  already  reported,  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  as  further  information 
is  very  desirable,  in  order,  by  comparing  a  large 
number  of  observations,  to  detect  both  its  present 
whereabouts  and  the  path  it  was  probably  pursuing 
before  it  encountered  our  planet.* 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Some  men  have  but  little  fear  either  of  luke 
warmness  or  religious  ignorance,  in  comparison  of 
heterodoxy  or  dissent,  and  careless  whether  their 
brethren  be  christians,  provided  they  be  not  secta- 
ries, would,  as  it  were,  condemn  them  to  perish  by 
famine,  lest  they  should  use  unwholesome  food. 
They  say  with  the  disciples,  "  We  forbad  him  to 
cast  out  demons,  because  he  joined  not  with  us." — 
Whateli/. 

*Any  one  that  mav  have  any  informiition  to  give  re- 
specting it,  will  confer  a  favour  by  addressing  L.  L.  N., 
care  of  John  Richiirdson,  No.  116  North  Fourth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Those  observations  are  most  valuable  in 
which  the  point  of  disappearance,  or  any  other  point  of 
the  meteor's  path,  was  observed  to  be  in  a  range  with 
some  terrestrial  object ;  so  that  the  true  bearing  and 
altitude  of  Buch  point  or  points  can  yet  be  ascertaiaed. 


rrom  the  "  North  Britieh  Review." 

The  Silence  of  Scripture. 

tt'ontiiined  from  puge  2:>1.) 

In  Luke  are  the  chief  data  for  determiniog  the 
hmh-ye(tr.  They  are  given  by  that  evangelist 
who  tells  us  that  he  had  "perfect  knowledge  of 
all  things  from  the  very  first."  Yet  they  are  evi- 
dently given  without  any  design  of  informing  us 
as  to  the  very  year;  and  when  examined,  yield  no 
such  precise  information.  We  are  left  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  reckons  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  from  the  beginning  of  his  joint 
reign  with  Augustus,  two  years  before  tlie  death  of 
the  latter,  or  from  the  commencement  of  his  sole 
reign.  According  to  the  one,  our  Lord'.s  birth  was 
749  u.  c;  aecordimg  to  the  other,  747  years  after 
the  building  of  Rome, — making  a  difference  of 
two  years.  Then  the  phrase,  "began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,"  admits  of  considerable  lati- 
tude of  interpretation,  and  docs  not  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  our  Lord  was  thirty-one  or  even  thirty- 
two  years  of  age, — making  another  difference  of  one 
or  more  years,  according  as  we  interpret  the  phrase. 

The  present  era  of  Christians,  says  Father  New- 
man in  his  "  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  arose  in  450 
from  one  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  was  its  framer. 
Bengel  says — "  The  Dionysian  era  is  now  in  use, 
who  published  his  Chronological  System  in  532. 
He  is  now  considered  to  have  placed  the  birth  of 
Christ ^ow  years  too  late;  so  that  we  should  add 
four  years  to  the  present  era  to  obtain  the  right 
birth-year."  Alford,  in  his  Notes  on  Luke  iii.  1, 
concluding  his  examination,  says — "  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  all  these  reckonings,  more  accu- 
racy has  not  been  sought  than  the  Go-pel  narra- 
tive  warrants  any  expectation  of  finding." 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  month  and 
day  of  the  Nativity  is  still  greater.  "  It  has  been 
placed,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "in  every  month 
of  the  year."  The  two  ablest  writers  of  modern 
times  that  have  investigated  the  chronology  of  the 
life  of  Christ — Dr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Cresswell — 
have  come  to  opposite  conclusions,  the  one  contend- 
ing for  the  spring,  and  the  other  for  the  autumn. 
Pope  Julius  first  decided  the  matter  for  the  Latin 
Church  and  placed  it  in  the  Roman  calendar  on 
the  25th  of  December,  when  the  sun  begins  to  re- 
turn to  the  northern  tropics,  and  therefore,  in  Eu- 
rope, the  natural  emblem  of  returning  light  and 
life.  But  if  Pope  Julius  decided  on  this  latter 
ground,  it  was  a  narrow  one, — as  narrow  as  that 
on  which  the  Latin  Church,  in  the  rubrics  of  her 
missal,  has  too  hastily  enacted  that  the  bread  of  the 
sacrament  must  be  always  ivheat,  and  the  wine  al- 
ways of  the  grape,  not  knowing  that  whilst  the 
Gospel  was  for  ail  the  world,  wheat  and  the  vine 
belong  only  to  certain  zones;  or  that  the  spring 
and  summer  of  one-half  the  globe  are  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  the  other  half. 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  this  silence  ?  Is 
it  suflScient  to  say  the  evangelists  were  illiterate 
men,  not  accustomed  to  give  heed  to  dates,  because 
not  appreciating  their  interest  or  importance;  or 
that  the  Gospels  are  not  so  much  regular  histories 
or  biographies  as  memorabilia,  notes  of  the  more 
remarkable  sayings  and  doiqgs  qf  Christ,  and  the 
failure  hitherto  of  all  attempts  at  a  chronological 
harmony  is  the  proof  that  the  evangelists  aimed  at 
no  more  ?  Is  this  answer  sufficient  ?  It  is  certain 
this  silence  is  not  that  of  ignorance  or  indifference. 
Two  of  the  evangelists  give  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord,  taken,  we  may  presume,  from  public  regis- 
ters; side  by  side  with  which,  in  all  probability, 
they  might  have  found  the  very  year,  moi-th,  and 
day.  Even  if  not  permitted  to  assume  this,  all 
and  more,  they  might  have  had  from  the  lips  of 
Mary,  who  lived  with  John  in  her  age.      What 
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question  so  natural  in  them  to  put,  or  in  Mary  to 
answer,  or  in  tlie  evangelists  to  record  ? 

It  is  true  the  Gospels  are  not  regular  histories 
or  biographies,  in  which  facts  are  marshalled  with 
the  attention  to  chronology  of  modern  historians ; 
yet  they  are  quite  as  much  regular  histories  as  the 
Books  of  Moses,  which  give  the  times  of  all  great 
events.  Each  Gospel  begins  with  the  birth  of  our 
Lord,  or  the  opening  of  his  ministry,  and  goes  on 
to  his  death  and  resurrection.    Each  particular  be- 
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BIOfiRAPHlCAL   SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

(Continued  from  page  23S.) 

"But  to  return.  My  mind  was  still  engaged 
about  Chester,  with  strong  desires  to  be  with 
Friends  there ;  but  how  to  accomplish  it  I  knew 
not :  yet  I  knew  the  promises  of  God  were  yea, 
ana  land  amen;  and  in  this  I  confided.  However,  a 
I  good  opportunity  soon  offered.  I  was  just  finish- 
with  it|ing  some  work,  which  I  had  taken  to  do  for  a 
Friend  ;   and  on  my  saying,  when  this  is  done,  I 


is  preserved  wherever  it  was  of  consequence  ; 

of  all  things  it  would  naturally   appear  of  conse 

quence  when  giving  his  genealogy,  to  give 

^"b:;  we"  ttt?n::[istT£At./'{ve  havejknow  not  where  to  get  more,-one  not  of  our  So- 

been  acc^x'totled  to  acquiesce  in  the  application  of  ciety  being  in  company  said  to  me,    Fear  not,  God 

this  epithet,  and  to  glory  in  it,  without  considering 

its  ditferent  meaning  in  reference  either  to  their 

times  or  our  own. 

The  name  fisbermen  expresses  their  social,  but 
not  their  intellectual  position.  To  what  class  of 
fishermen  on  our  British  shores  shall  we  compare  a 
John  or  a  Peter  ?  Fishermen  that  knew,  when  they 
wrote  the  Gospels,  two  living  and  one  dead  lan- 
guage, and   wrote  in  Greek;    fishermen  famihar 

with  the  sacred  classics  of  '^^i^/"J„^J  It  immed-iately  occurred  to  my  mind,  it  may 

l^::LrJ:^eltnZ^  5  hlirS:  vllSlbe  this  is  a  providential  thing  to  bring  me  to  that 
and  were  accustomed°in"the  schools  of  Moses  and  people.  I  will  give  him  expectation  ot  my  going 
theProphes  to  Ukenot  a  mere  passive,  but  an  with  hm  next  week,  if  he  will  come  tor  me.     But 

;:V°.f  .,«°y .*" «"""' "»» »» "»-•>'■''"'■  ifcs'i':!  i!!';'." i.r.r  t*?;  '"' '"""  "" 

and  the  synagogue 
gogues  of  Capernaum 

cttTophfc?  2r;:i;7r:forti;;;mi;g"of"Himlwas  a  preacher,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  par 
w  If  hev l^w  ibreshadowed  in  all  Jewish  things,  Uith  me.  But  he  had  my  word,  and  came    accord 
bout   all  such  jing  to  o"  agreement.     I  was  prepared  to  attend 


11  always  provide  for  you,  because  you  fear  his 
great  name.'  I  made  no  reply.  But,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, somebody  knocked  at  the  door;  I,  being 
nest,  opened  it ;  when  I  saw  a  man  of  a  good  ap- 
pearance, sitting  on  horseback.  He  asked  whether 
there  was  any  young  woman  there  that  wanted  a 
place ;  for  he  wanted  a  maid, — one  that  was  sober: 
We  desired  him  to  alight ;  and  inquired  of  him 
whence  he  came.  He  and  his  family  belonged  to 
Chester   meeting,  and   he  lived   not   far  from   the 


er  ancient  nation  by  the  sabbath  tuougnt  i  ueserveu  ,  su  ».  j^a.^.u.  x...  ..^.  .o 
: ;  the  foremost  men  in  the  syna-  Benjamin  Head,  a  worthy,  honest  man.  He  called 
im  and  B.thsaida;  inquirers  into  at  a  Friend's  house  just  by,  and  to  Id  of  his  success 
pes  and  ceremonies,  and  of  an-  and  when  he  was  to  fetch  me.     Ihey  told  him,  I 


whom  they  saw  fores 


answering  and   asking    question 


nd  so  went  with  him.    [1718.] 


mnttprs     and    not  unaccustomed    to    speak    their  il^is  call,  an  ,       r,-       ,<■ 

Inds      Ju°t  because  they  were  more  awake  and       "  I  found   his  family  consisted  only  of  himself, 
minds.  y        ^^^^^^^^  attached  his  wife  and  daughter,  with  one  man  and  maid- 

innounccd  servant.  His  wife,  being  apprised  of  my  charac- 
the  Messiah  At  least  three,  out  of  the  twelve  apos-  ter,  received  me  with  love  and  affection  ;  which 
tne  iuessidD.    auc*  i        _,  ,  „  „  ^    ,  jasted,  not  only  while  we  lived  together,  but  to  the 

conclusion  of  her  time  in  this  life.    Indeed,  it  would 


alive  to  all  these  things,  these  : 
themselves  first  to  the  Baptist  when  he 


ties  were  disciples  of  the  Forerunner,  and  followed 
John  until  shown  by  him— The  Christ.  Illiterate, 
therefore,  they  were  not,  save  in  the  eyes  of  Jew- 
ish rabbles,  whose  light  was  as  darkness,  and  whose 
literature  was  only  preverted  knowledge.  Illiterate 
the  evangelists  were  in  no  sense  that  incapacitated 
or  disinclined  them  to  attach  to  the  events  they 
record,  and  especially  to  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
notes  of  Time.      This  answer  therefore,  is  not  to 


the  purpose,  and  when  examined  only  heightens  i^Mugn  tne  ai.Leu  per  «a    v.ui.u. 

is  silence.     To  what,  then,  shall  we   ascribe  it,  >  I  was  favoured  with   qn^tude  o    i 
but  to  that  Divine  pre  eienc;  that,  presiding  over  entirely  resigned  to  the  Divine  will. 


the  formation  of  the  four  Gospels,  restrained  the 
writers  from  giving  what  was  of  no  use  to  their 
great  object,  or  of  which  an  ill  use  might  one  day 
be  made!  The  religions  of  the  heathen  were  all 
ritualism,  the  observance  of  times  and  seasons,  in 
which  the  intellect,  heart,  and  conscience  had  little 
part.  Even  Judaism,  with  its  great  central  truth 
of  the  Unity  of  Jehovah,  and  its  prophetic  hopes, 
was  an  adaptation  to  this  stage  and  state  of  society. 
Moses  records  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  great 
events  on  which  were  to  be  founded  the  three  great 
and  three  minor  festivals  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
But  the  Gospel  came  to  diminish  the  ritualism  of 
religion  to  the  lowest  measure  consistent  with  our 
present  condition,  and  to  rouse  man  to  a  worship 
of  God  "in  spirit  and  truth." 

CTo  be  continucdO 


have  been  high  ingratitude  in  me,  if  I  had  not  re- 
turned their  kindness  in  the  best  manner  I  could ; 
for  I  had  not  been  there  three  weeks,  before  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  reduced  nie  so 
low  that  my  life  was  despaired  of.  They  got  the 
biist  advice  that  could  be  had,— sparing  neither 
cost  nor  labour,  in  hopes  of  restoring  my  health. 
Thoufth  the  distemper  was  violent  on  my  body,  yet 
mind,  and  was 
,  whether  to  li 
die.'' 
It  is  a  great  blessing,  that  attends  those  who 
fear  God,  that  his  Holy  Spirit  accompanies  their 
souls,  when  upon  a  bed  of  languishing.  The 
Psalmist  experienced  this,  in  his  day ;  and  so  will 
all  the  righteous  now,  as  well  as  the: 

"  This  illness  held  me  near  three  months.  In 
all  which  time,  this  Friend  Head,  and  her  d 
ter,  a  sober  young  woman,  attended  me  night  and 
day,  very  carefully.  Several  of  Chester  Friend: 
and  others  also  visited  me,  and  tendered  their  ser 
vices,  in  ministering  things  suitable  for  my  disor- 
der, as  well  as  otherwise  :  so  that  I  wanted  for 
nothing  that  was  proper  for  me.  Some  friends 
were  for  removing  me  ;  but  that  was  impossible 
Besides,  the  Friend,  with  whom  I  was,  declared 
against  any  such  motion  :  and  I  was  opposed  to  it 
myself,  under  this  consideration,  that  if  it  pleased 


Providence  to  raise  me,  it  would  be  my  duty   > 
stay,  and  make  such  retaliation  as  might  be  in 
power. 

"Thus,  the  time  was  prolonged  six  or  se 
months,  instead  of  one.  So  that  we,  poor  shi 
sighted  mortals,  may  propose  many  things  to  < 
selves,  but  Providence  can  disappoint;  and  all 
our  good,  if  we  patiently  submit ;  and  indeed 
our  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  so  to  do.  Gi 
Lloyd,  perceiving  that  Friend  Head  was  unwili 
to  part  with  me,  forbore  speaking  anything  of 
mind  to  me,  until  after  I  had  got  out  to  meeti: 
which  I  did  as  soon  as  I  was  able. 

"  My  first  going  to  meeting  was  on  a  First-( 
The  meeting  was  large,  by  reason  that  John  B 
son,  a  Friend  from  Great  Britain,  was  th 
[Twelfth  month,  1718.]  I  sat  about  the  mic 
of  the  house,  under  much  exercise  of  spirit,  ii 
much  that  the  Friend  was  sensible  of  it,  thougl 
that  distance.  And  although  I  did  not  appea 
testimony,  yet  I  was  not  hid.  I  don't  remem 
anything  remarkable  that  attended  the  meet 
John  Danson  was  silent;  and  as  soon  as  it  br 
p,  he  spoke  to  David  Lloyd,  saying,  '  Stop  t 
young  woman,  who  sat  in  such  a  place.  I  h 
something  to  say  to  her,  from  the  Lord.'  He  sp 
so  loud  that  I  heard  him,  and,  trembling,  was 
g  away.  But  Grace  Lloyd  desired  me  to  s: 
and  kindly  told  me  I  must  go  home  with  her. 
excused  myself;  but  it  did  not  avail ;  she  wc 
not  be  denied, — I  must  go.  I  therefore  asked  le 
of  Friend  Head  ;  which  she  readily  gave  me, 
left  a  horse  for  me  to  ride  home. 

"  When  we  came  to  David  Lloyd's,  there  w 
great  company  of  Friends  ;  but  not  thinking 
self  worthy,  I  would  not  thrust  in  among  them 
tending  to  go  among  the  servants.  But  this 
not  permitted  ;  for,  as  I  was  entering  the  pari 
I  heard  the  EngHsh  Friend  say,  '  Where  is 
young  woman — 1  want  her  company.'  I  came 
and  was  seated  next  him.  He  took  hold  of 
hand,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  after  a  1 
silence,  spoke  to  me  in  such  a  manner,  by  wa; 
encouragement,  as  I  have  not  freedom  here  to 
late.  Only  so  much  I  may  say,  he  proved 
prophet  to  me,  as  I  afterwards  experienced,  resp 
ug  the  work  the  Lord  was  preparing  me  for, 
ibout  to  employ  me  in.  But  I,  like  Micoden 
was  ready  to  say.  How  can  this  be  ?  Will  the 
hty  engage  such  a  poor,  unworthy  cieaturt 
his  so  great  a  work  ?  He  knows  I  am  no  w 
sufficient  for  the  task.  But  the  divine  word  i 
Trust  in  my  all-sufficient  power ; — that  shall  ] 
perly  qualify  thee  for  every  service.  What  I 
quire  of  thee  is,  to  be  faithful,  and  thou  shalt 


3ater  things  than  have  yet  been  made  m 
lest.' 

"  I  felt  Infinite  Goodness  near.  My  soul  bo- 
awful  reverence  to  the  divine  Majesty  of  1 
ven  and  earth ;  and  in  the  secret  of  my  hear 
said.  Lord,  I  will  submit  to  every  dispensa 
which  thou  allottest.  The  Friends  present  \ 
mightily  broken,  and  were  made  partakers  toge 
of  the  virtue  of  light  and  life,  which  caused  g 
ness  of  heart,  so  that  little  food  satisfied  som 
us. 

"  After  dinner,  the  Friend  spoke  to  David  LI 
and  his  wife,  saying,  '  Take  this  young  worn 
make  her  your  adopted  child  ;  and  give  her  libi 
to  go  wherever  Truth  leads.'  They  told  him 
was  their  intention  ;  and  when  I  was  free  to  cc 
their  house  should  be  my  home  for  the  future, 
replied,  '  Do  as  you  say,  and  the  blessing  of 
will  attend  you  on  her  behalf.'  Grace  Lloyd 
took  me  into  another  apartment,  and  told  me 
bhe  and  her  husband  were  drawn  in  love  to  me 
first  time  they  saw  me,  at  Haverford,  (as  has  t 
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rated,)  and  if  I  would  come  and  live  with  them, 
t  y  intended  to  do  well  for  me. 

■'  1  admired  at  the  ordering  of  Providence,  in 
t  IS  providiDg  lor  me,  a  poor,  destitute  orphan, 
Eiaiatcd  from  all  my  natural  friends,  in  a  strange 
Jid,  a  lid  had  no  certain  habitation  here,  iu  muta- 
ity.  Oh !  that  all  would  fear  and  serve  the 
ing  God,  whose  goodness  endures  forever.  It 
,s  his  own  work,  and  he  shall  have  the  praise, 
e  parted,  in  tears,  under  the  holy  influence  of 
vine  love  ;  and  I,  with  a  sense  of  his  wonderful 
idness  to  me,  went  home,  rejoicing  in  spirit,  and 
iising  the  Almighty. 

'  1  mended  fast,  as  to  health,  so  that  I  was  able 
perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  master  and 
stress.  I  stayed  with  them  till  near  spring; 
d  then  parted  in  much  affection.  We  loved  each 
aer  sincerely.  They  always  treated  me  with 
spect,  as  I  did  them  ;  being  fully  satisfied  they 
;re  instruments  in  bringing  me  to  my  future  set- 
ment  in  this  world.  And  this  love  subsisted  be- 
een  us  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  them  to 
inself.  Their  memory  is  as  agreeable  to  me  now, 
in  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend.' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  Friends  will 
me  to  our  Yearly  Meeting  with  feelings  of  soli- 
tude on  account  of  the  right  holding  of  such  £ 
invocation.  The  honour  of  Truth,  the  propei 
f  with  which  the  meeting  should  be  clothed 
id  the  desire  that  the  elder  Friends  may  be  com- 
rted  and  strengthened  to  bear  their  burdens,  and 
le  younger  ones  deepened  and  made  more  firm 

the  life  of  Truth,  will  be  the  heartfelt  concern 

the  living  members.     This  should  lead  all  rank; 

humble  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  as  they 

3  helped  by  Him,  to  put  up  their  prayers,  th 
aworthy  as  we  are.  He  would  in  mercy  regard  us 
r  the  sake  of  his  beloved  Son,  and  the  upholding 
id  spreading  of  his  kingdom,  and  would  grant 

'om  and  strength,  to  act  in  our  deliberations  in 
icordance  with  his  blessed  will,  that  we  may  be 
creasingly  united  in  the  love  and  fellowship  of 
16  gospel,  and  be  willing  to  sympathize  with  and 
r  each  other,  under  the  views  which  we  may  have 

what  is  proper  to  be  done.  While  there  may  be 
ivers  sentiments,  there  is  but  one  Almighty  Lead- 
id  one  immutable  foundation  on  which  He 
uilds  his  church  ;   and  it  is  only  as  we  are  bap- 

d  by  his  Spirit  into  one  body,  and  kept  subor- 
inate,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  Him,  that  we  can 
3  instrumental  in  sustaining  his  cause,  and  build- 
ig  up  one  another  in  our  most  holy  faith. 

There  are  weaknesses  and  defections  among  the 
lembers  of  the  Society  which  cause  deep  suffering 
nd  fears,  and  doubtless  individuals  have  swerved 
the  ancient  ground,  and  its  testimonies;  but 
s  christian  principles  are  unchangeable,  though 
le  powers  of  darkness  may  combine  against  them, 
hey  have  been  arrayed  against  the  Truth  from 
16  beginning,  and  would  lay  waste  its  precious 
octrines  in  many,  but  for  the  Lord's  omnipotent 
ntervening  for  the  defence  of  his  church  and 
^se.  It  is  also  well  to  remember,  that  it  is  one  of 
atan's  common  devices,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power, 

magnify  dangers,  and  to  bring  them  before  the 
lind,  in  order  to  depress,  and  to  induce  us  to  cast 
way  the  shield  of  faith,  and  to  abandon  the  thris- 
an  warfare.  But  we  have  a  merciful, compassionate 
aviour  who  knows  all  the  devices  of  Satan,  and 
eing  a  High  Priest  touched  with  a  feeling  of  all 

ir  infirmities,  is  able  and  graciously  willing  to  de- 

nd  his  flock,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  pathway  of 
.olinoss.  Let  every  one  then  seek  to  put  on 
Irength  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may 


enabled  to  keep  the  post  which  he  assigns  them, 
not  leaning  to  their  own  understanding,  but  wait- 
ing upon  Him  in  faith  and  patience,  to  act  at  his 
bidding,  or  to  stand  still. 

While  we  have  to  admit  that  there  are  causes 
for  discouragement,  let  us  not  forget  our  great 
privileges,  that  many  brethren  and  sisters  feel 
bound  to  maintain  our  religious  meetings,  and  that 
there  arc  seasons  wherein  the  great  Master  of  as- 

■jlies  is  giving  evidence  by  his  solemnizing  pre- 
sence, that  He  has  not  deserted  his  flock,  but  mi- 
nisters to  their  wants,  both  in  silence,  and  by  in- 
trumental  means.  Some  of  our  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  are  largely  attended  by  their 
own  members,  showing  their  concern,  and  their  in- 
terest in  one  another,  and  in  the  support  of  our 
christian  testimonies  and  discipline.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  our  young  Friends,  whose  consist- 
ent, plain  appearance,  their  gravity  and  religious 
stability,  show  their  love  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer, as  espoused  by  their  forefathers,  and  who, 
we  believe,  are  preparing  to  receive  the  mantle 
worn  by  their  faithful  elder  Friends.  If  every  one 
is  daily  engaged  to  walk  in  the  Truth,  feeling  a 
right  exercise  to  know  and  to  do  their  duty,  they 
will  grow  in  grace,  and  many  more  will  be  drawn 
to  manifest  openly  that  they  are  on  the  Lord'i 
side,  and  to  communicate  in  our  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, what  He  would  have  them  to  say.  W< 
believe  his  blessing  rests  upon  the  travailing  seed 
and  He  will  be  their  stay  and  staff,  and  sure  de- 
fence in  every  hour  of  need,  wherever  situated,  and 
whether  their  number  be  great  or  small.  "  If  two 
of  you  shall  agree  touching  anything  they  shall 
ask,"  said  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  "  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  of  my  Father ;  for  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

What  can  we  ask  more  needful  for  us  in  the 
present  day,  than  for  the  universal  diflfusion  of  the 
love  of  God  in  all  hearts,  drawing  us  to  keep  h; 
commandments,  to  love  Him  above  all,  and  on 
another  in  the  Truth.  One  of  his  apostles  sayi 
"This  is  his  commandment,  that  we  should  believe 
in  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Chri.st,  and  love  one 
another  as  he  gave  us  commandment.  And  he 
that  keepeth  his  commandment,  dwelleth  in  Him 
and  He  in  him.  Hereby  we  know  that  He  abideth 
in  us,  by  tlie  Spirit  which  He  hath  given  vs." 

For   "  The  Friend. 

The  article  on  "  Fiction  Reading,"  in  a  recent 
number  of"  The  Friend,"  was  so  excellent  that  I 
thought  I  could  subscribe  to  every  part  of  it,  hav 
ing  felt  the  injurious  tendency  of  this  indulgence  ii 
early  life,  and  up  to  riper  years.  I  do  indeed 
know,  from  personal  experience,  that  it  unfits  the 
mind  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  indisposes  to  serious  thought  or  reading 
causes  to  despise  in  our  hearts  the  plain,  self-deny- 
ing walk  of  the  christian,  engenders  dissatisfaction 
pride,  slothfulness,  and  a  most  unprofitable  and 
vain  imagination.  Some  may  think  this  is  too 
sweeping  an  assertion,  and  may  say  that  there  are 
excellent  religious  novels,  in  which  much  that  is 
good,  is  presented  to  attract  the  notice  of  persons. 
who  would  not  appreciate  or  read  it  elsewhere;  but 
I  would  reply,  that  the  plum,  in  this  case,  must 
be  made  palatable  to  such  readers  by  a  sugared 
coating,  and  the  frequent  poison  of  its  colouring 
cannot  fail  to  iniure.  A  sentiment  of  religion, 
gleaned  from  books  of  romance,  is  nothing  oi 
worse  than  nothing,  it  is  a  false  superstructure,  and 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  heart. 

I  too,  remember  vividly  the  time  when  the  cry 
arose  from  a  crushed  and  broken  heart :  "  What 


shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  accompanied  by  the  ap- 
peal :  "  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  died  to  save  sin- 
ners I"  Turning  from  the  troubled  sea  that  storm- 
ed within  me,  I  sought  relief  in  the  pages  of  an 
attractive  romance,  but  the  heaving  waves  of  an 
anxious  spirit  would  not  thus  be  calmed,  and  I 
was  made  to  feel  that  if  I  chose  the  God  of  Israel 
for  my  portion,  I  must  forsake  all  distracting  vani- 
ties, and  cleave  to  Him  alone.  But  even  to  thia 
ay,  so  strong  is  the  force  of  early  habit,  I  often 
feel  the  temptation  renewed. 

I  would  entreat  heads  of  families  to  scrutinize 
closely  the  reading  of  their  children.  Evil  views 
may  be  thus  imbibed,  which  can  scarcely  be  era- 
dicated in  a  life-time.  In  this  age  of  valuable  ac- 
quisition in  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  so  much 
that  is  at  once  truthful,  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive, is  published,  and  ready  writers  traverse  land 

d  sea,  bringing  many  of  the  wonders  of  the  pre- 
sent world,  and  of  long  buried  ages  to  our  homes, 
to  be  read  and  almost  realized  in  the  domestic 
circle,  there  is  no  need  that  the  restless  mind  of 
youth  should  turn  for  recreation  amid  the  poisonous 
malaria  of  the  page  of  fiction. 

TO  THE  YOUNG  NOVEL  READER. 
The  youthful  wanderer  on  the  shores  of  time, 

Cons  the  bewildering  page  of  (iction  o'er. 
Fired  with  the  magic  of  the  glowing  line, 

Or  the  soft  spleudor  of  the  pliant  lore. 

Dreams  of  the  courtl.v  throng,  the  revel  gay, 

Of  high-born  ladies  in  chivalrous  days, 
Of  noble  cavaliers,  with  grand  array, 

Of  troubadois  to  sing  their  empty  praise. 
Follows,  with  thrilling  heart,  each  fictious  tale. 

Enjoys  its  sunshine,  shudders  o'er  its  woes. 
Wastes  the  best  sympathies,  for  what  avail, 

The  final  fading  of  the  picture  shows. 

0  I  turn  from  each  seductive  scene  away. 
From  fancied  injuries  and  fruitless  tears. 

While  the  fresh  feelings  of  thy  heart  hold  sway, 
In  the  full  strength  and  vigour  of  thy  years  1 

Thou  livest  in  a  great  and  real  world, 

Teeming  with  human  hopes,  and  fears,  and  sighs, 
On  the  broad  battle-field  of  life,  behold, 

Full  many  a  vanquished  sufi'erer  bleeding  lies! 
Raise  thou,  in  Mercy's  cause,  the  drooping  head  I 

Speak  kindly  to  the  crushed  and  stricken  heart  I 
If  thou  canst  soothe  one  pang,  relieve  one  dread, 

Then  hast  thou  nobly  ijorue  a  christian  part. 
The  darkest  tale  that  fiction  e'er  portrayed, 

Is  not  more  sad  than  mapy  a  human  strife. 
Then  rouse  thee,  brother,  be  not  then  delayed  I 

Awake,  my  sister,  to  the  truths  of  life  1 

Learn  thou  of  Him,  the  noblest  and  the  best 

That  ever  trod  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 
To  answer  thy  immortal  soul's  behest, 

To  feed  the  hungry,  wipe  the  weeping  eyes. 
If  thou  hast  laid  in  generous  offering  down. 

Thy  hiwful  pleasures  for  another's  weal, 
Let  folly's  votary  vainly  laugh  or  frown, 

Thou  hast  a  peace  the  worfdling  cannot  steal. 

And  when  He  comes,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light, 
Thy  willing  heart  may  straightway  ope  its  door, 

With  joyful  fervour  hail  the  vision  bright, 

And  be  His  child,  here  and  forevermore.  I. 

Chester  Co.,  Third  mo.  27th,  1860. 


According  to  the  Hindoo  law,  the  penalty  de- 
nounced against  a  particular  crime  is  remitted  only 
in  case  of  the  inducement  to  its  commission  being 
the  present  of  an  elephant ;  that  being  considered 
a  douceur  too  magnificent  for  any  one  to  be  ex- 
pected to  refuse.  Now,  iu  Europe,  though  an  ac- 
tual elephant  is  not  the  very  thing  that  offers  the 
strongest  temptation,  there  is  in  most  people's  con- 
science sonifthing  analogous  to  it,  and  different 
things  are  "  elejihants"  to  different  people.  It  is 
well  for  every  man  to  be  on  the  look-out,  each  for 
his  own  "  elephant." — Whately. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

"Art  thou  in  Health,  my  Brother?" 
And  what  is  health?  Is  it  Dot  the  full  and 
perfect  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
body,  so  that  each  part  mutually  supports  and  de- 
pends on  the  others  ?  We  doubtless  all  know 
something  of  its  full-breathing  joy,  which  can 
bound  to  meet  the  spriug-time,  bear  up  against  the 
lassitude  of  summer,  rejoice  calmly  in  the  sweet 
beauty  of  autumn,  and  brave  the  keen  air  and 
bracing  storms  of  winter.  Or  if  some  know  little 
of  it  in  possession,  they  can  at  least  measure  its 
privileges  by  the  privations  of  its  absence.  Oh, 
the  "well-days"  of  the  confirmed  invalid!  what 
bright  spots  are  they  on  the  seeming  rust  of  his 
existence  !  How  his  physical  life  wells  up  to  meet 
the  gladness  of  the  outer  world,  and  long  days  of 
sulfering  seem  scarcely  price  enough  for  a  few  hours 
of  the  mere  "  joy  of  living." 

But  the  happiness  of  health  is  far  from  begin- 
ning or  ending  with  self.  Great  good  as  it  is,  in- 
estimable blessing,  it  is  even  more  so  as  a  means. 
What  power  it  gives  to  the  willing  heart  to  fulfil 
practically, — and  thereby  how  often  in  a  deeper 
sen.se, — the  injunction,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens;"  for  how  many  of  the  spiritual  precepts 
have  a  practical  development! 

And  while  it  is  given  us  "  richly  to  enjoy,"  what 
seed  docs  it  bear,  that  we  may  offer  to  the  Giver  1 
Ah,  we  need  not  climb  to  the  mountain-tops,  nor 
even  go  beyond  our  own  doors,  to  gather  it.  Even 
in  the  winter  of  sorrow,  many  plants  of  offering 
may  bloom  in  our  hearts,  and  as  they  stand  against 
its  window-panes,  we  will  look  through  their  cheer- 
ing greenness,  on  the  frozen,  uncertain  world  be- 
yond. And  while  they  whose  lot  it  is  to  suffer, 
are  so  often  enabled  to  bear  it  as  their  best  service 
to  Him,  whose  will  it  is,  how  twofold  is  the  obli- 
gation of  those,  who  rise  up  and  lie  down,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  measure,  at  least,  of  the  good  gift 
of  health,  that  it  also  should  be  used  in  His  service. 
And  while  the  field  for  spiritual  labour  may  bo 
large  and  open  to  well-taught  workmen,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  the  little  ones,  that  the  least  duties  of 
daily  life  may  be  sanctified  as  "done  unto  the 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men,"  and  that  by  the  same 
Power  through  which  the  command  is  given, 
"Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  you  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God," — through  that  same 
Power  obedience  is  found.  In  the  quaint  language 
of  George  Herbert, 

"All  may  of  Thee  partake  : 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which  with  this  tincture,  for  thy  sake, 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 
A  servant  with  this  clause, 

Mal<es  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  thy  laws, 

Makes  that,  and  th'  action  fine." 

Yet  it  is  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  this  of  ex- 
ternal, far-influencing  physical  health,  that  this 
Cjuery  sounds  in  my  car,— "Are  thou  in  health, 
my  brother?"  It  comes  down  to  us, — this  voice 
from  the  buried  ages — not  with  the  treacherous 
softness  of  accent  of  the  unscrupulous  Joab,  but 
with  the  clear,  searching  tone  that  finds  the  joints 
of  our  armor,  and  pierces  to  the  life  within.  For 
how  little  import  it  is,  after  all,  if  the  perishing 
body  is  well,  if  the  imperishable  soul  be  diseased  ; 
if  day  by  day  its  infirmity  increases,  and  there  is 
no  applying  to  the  Physician  of  value.  Like  the 
body,  it  has  so  many  functions  to  perform,  they 
are  so  interlaced  with  each  other,  that  if  one  "  gets 
wrong,"  how  quickly  it  spreads  to  the  others  !  We 
cannot  indulge  one  wrong  feeling,  and  keep  all  the 
rest  right,  any  more  than  with  a  violent  headache 
we  can  walk  and  talk  with  comfort.     Some  symp- 


toms of  disease  are,  to  be  sure,  more  alarming 
than  others,  but  there  is  one  so  great,  so  all-per- 
vading, that  though  there  may  seem  to  be  no 
others,  where  it  exists,  the  very  life  is  in  the  utmost 
peril, — and  that  is,  '^forgetjuhiess  of  Gody 

"Art  thou  in  health,"  my  soul  ?  Art  thou  faith- 
fully striving,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  aye,  even 
moment  by  moment,  amidst  crowding  cares  and 
duties,  amidst  anxieties  and  perplexities,  in  doubts 
and  fears,  in  interests  and  pleasures,  through  joys 
and  sorrows, — to  keep  ever  in  a  state  of  recollec- 
tion? And  as  three  times  in  the  day  the  bodies' 
wants  are  considered,  and  the  work  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  time  could  be  set  aside  to  replenish  its  wasted 
strength,  to  appease  its  hunger  and  thirst, — has 
there  been  the  same  consideration  for  the  soul  as 
for  its  casement?  And  if  perchance  the  cares  of 
the  day  have  so  exhausted  its  life,  that  there  is  no 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  meat  and  drink  it 
needs,  is  it,  therefore,  to  be  neglected, — left  to 
dwindle  away?  Ah,  why  not  be  alarmed  to  find 
such  symptoms  of  failing  strength,  and  administer 
of  the  abundant  stimulants  to  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ,  in  the  lives  of  the  faithful,  and  above  all, 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  ? 

He,  whose  love  supplieth  all  these  channels  of 
good,  will,  in  his  wisdom,  apportion  them  to  our 
needs :  for  "  He  satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and 
filleth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness:"  not  per- 
haps, when  they  would  have  it;  yet  "He  giveth 
them  their  meat  in  due  seaso?i"  as  their  "eyes 
wait  upon  him,"  "till  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  sta- 
ture of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

From  the  British  Friend. 

Remarks  on  John  S.  Eosntrec's   "(Jnakerism,    Past 
and  Present." 

(Coutinueil  from  page  239.) 

After  devoting  three  chapters  to  the  discussion 
of  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  assumed  decline 
of  Quakerism,  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Society  was  much 
less  in  1856  than  it  was  in  1680.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  logical,  had  he  first  proved 
a  decadence,  even  as  regards  numbers,  before 
taking  it  for  granted  and  founding  on  this  hypo- 
thesis an  attack  on  the  principles  and  church  go- 
vernment of  the  Society. 

The  statistics  which  are  given  in  this  essay  are 
most  unskilfully  handled,  and  are  so  mixed  up 
with  hypothetical  "  ifs,"  "  supposings,"  and  as- 
sumptions of  every  kind,  that  the  few  figures  which 
appear  to  be  the  representatives  of  facts,  are  buried 
under  such  a  mass  of  vain  imaginings,  as  to  render 
the  results  wholly  valueless.  Throughout  the  whole 
chapter  there  is  an  obvious  desire  to  make  the  re- 
sults tally  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  to  make 
the  discrepancy  between  the  two  periods  as  great 
as  possible. 

Had  there  been  a  desire  to  discuss  the  subject 
impartially  and  honestly,  the  geographical  limits 
ought  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  united  king- 
dom, but  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  Society,  seeing  that  wherever  the  members  are 
located,  they  have  all  a  common  origin  as  a  reli- 
gious body.  The  tendency  and  effect  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  discipline  of  the  Society  are  estimated 
as  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  yet  that  section  of  it  which  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  is  completely  ignored.  The 
Society  of  Friends,  wherever  situated,  are  identi- 
cally the  same  body — their  principles  are  the  same  , 
hey  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren  of  the  I 
same  faith,  and  on  removal,  a  member  on  one  side 


the  meeting  into  which  he  removes  on  the  otl 
side.  Whether  located  in  the  United  States 
Americfi,  in  Canada,  Australia,  Van  Diemei 
Land,  Prance,  or  Norway,  the  members  are 
as  much  integral  portions  of  the  Society  as  th( 
in  Great  Britain  itself  Why  then  should  they 
studiously  excluded  and  treated  as  non-exi.ste 
when  the  test  of  numbers  is  applied  to  the  rt 
gious  principles  which  are  common  to  them 
The  reason  is  obvious,  for  had  the  whole  of  t 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  been  includt 
the  result  would  have  negatived  a  favourite  hyj 
thesis,  and  deprived  some  essay  writers  of  a  ui 
ful  weapon  of  attack.  But  is  it  ingenuous — i 
just— is  it  consistent  with  christian  rectitude 
character,  thus  to  suppress  important  data  wh 
arguing  a  question  of  such  grave  importance 

A  nisi  prius  lawyer  could  scarcely  have  shoi 
more  anxiety  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  betl 
cause,  than  is  shown  by  the  author  of  this 
and  if  he  has  failed  in  the  attempt,  it  has  bei 
more  for  the  want  of  ability  than  intention. 

It  maybe  said  that  the  author  was  bound  byt 
conditions  of  the  advertisement  offering  the  priz 
which  especially  refers  to  the  diminution  of  t 
Friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  surely  tl 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  ignore  the  existence 
the  majority  of  its  members,  then  seriously  assi 
the  decadence  of  the  Society ;  attribute  this 
cadence  to  certain  suppositious  causes,  and  tb 
propose  certain  nostrums  as  infallible  remedies 
the  fancied  evils  he  has  thus  conjured  into  beinj 

What  makes  the  matter  worse  is,  that  J 
Rowntree  was  well  aware  that  ever  since  16 
there  has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  emigrati 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Noi 
America,  and  recently  to  Australia  and  other  d 
tant  colonies.  He  admits  that  five  hundred  Frier 
per  annum  emigrated  between  the  years  1676  a 
1700,  and  that  at  the  present  time  one  in  nine 
the  boys  educated  at  Ackworth  emigrate,  say 
nothing  of  the  period  between  170(7  and  184 
during  which  time,  however,  there  can  be  no  dot 
but  that  this  drain  upon  the  home  Society  w 
operative,  although  probably  not  to  so  great 
extent  as  at  the  earlier  period.  The  number 
I  Friends  in  America  in  1856  has  been  estimated 
283,000,  a  number  which  would  have  been  mi 
inconveniently  large  for  the  essayist  to  deal  wit 
when  bent  upon  attempting  to  prove  the  decadet 
of  the  Society  from  the  diminished  number  of 
members.  The  cool  intrepidity  of  the  foUowi 
note,  (15,  p.  88,)  is,  we  think,  unexampled,  wh 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  facts  we  ha 
mentioned.  "  The  force  of  this  comparison, 
the  assumed  numbers  of  Friends  in  1680  and  ISi 
both  of  which  we  believe  to  be  erroneous,)  "  is  i 
at  all  invalidated  by  a  reference  to  the  number 
Friends  now  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  wor 
Quakerism  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  cc 
tinent  of  Europe  ;  and  the  number  of  Friends 
Australia  is  not  large.  In  America  they  are  ab. 
lulely  more  numerous  than  in  1680,  but  fewer 
lativelij  to  the  whole  population  than  they  th 
were." 

To  escape  from  this  diificulty  the  essayistchanj 
his  ground,  and  adopts  a  new  issue.  The  adve 
isement,  as  well  as  J.  S.  llowutree  himself,  confii 
the  question  for  discussion  to  the  decrease  in  nu 
her  not  relatively  but  really,  and  yet  to  serve 
purpose  he  attempts  to  mislead  his  readers  in 
astute  manner  like  this.  Drowning  men,  it  is  sa 
catch  at  straws.  J.  S.  Rowntree  must  have  f 
gotten  that  Pennsylvania  was  not  ceded  to 
I'enn  until  1081,  and  that  from  1676  to  1680  I 


whole  number  of  Friends  which,  we  are  told,  ei 
of  the  Atlantic  is  acknowledged  as  a  member  oflgrated   to  New  Jersey,  were  under  one  thousa 
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bisons,  who  must  have  been  much  kwer  relativdi/ 
Lthe  then  population  of  Isorth  America,  than 
Sends  are  now  ;  so  that  even  this  misrepresenta- 
is  of  no  service,  save  to  mislead  those  not  in- 
ately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  So- 
ty. 

With  all  these  well-known  and  indisputable  facts 
ore  him,  J.  S.  llowntree  expresses  great  surprise 
and  lays  great  stress  on,  the  discovery  that  the 
istered  number  of  deaths  exceeded  the  number 
births.  As  a  professed  statician,  this  anomaly 
;ht  to  have  suggested  to  him  emigration  as  the 
jspecially  as  he  knew  of  its  existence,  and 
ed  him  the  trouble  wiiich  he  has  taken  to  seek 
it  elsewhere.  It  would  also  have  been  much 
re  manly,  as  well  as  more  honest,  had  he  boldly 
)wed,  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  the 
;rease  of  the  Society  here  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
ted  to  emigration.  It  is  obvious  that  at  what- 
ver  period  Friends  emigrate,  they  and  their 
icendants  ought  not  to  be  estimated  as  belonging 
both  the  country  they  leave,  and  that  to  which 
y  go  ;  for,  as  they  increase  the  population  o( 
;,  they  decrease  that  of  the  other,  but  they  do 
lose  their  membership  by  the  geographical 
ange  in  their  residence,  nor  is   the  population  of 

Society  of  Friends  decreased  by  it. 

It  matters  little,  therefore,  when  estimating  the 

pulation  of  the  ivlwle  Society,  where  the  meui- 

rs  arc  located,  but  it   is  of  importance  when  an 

pt  is  made  to  test  its  principles  by  a  reference 

the  number  of  its  members  that  not  a  part,  but 

whole   should  be   taken   into  account.     Were 

y  one  to  put  the  British  constitution  and  laws  on 

al  in  the  same  way,  and  gravely  argue  that  as 

population  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  diminished 

given  period,  it  was  a  demonstrated  proof  that 

constitution    and   laws  were    bad,    his   sanity 

Id  be  questioned,  and  his  friends  would  proba- 

be  advised   to  place  the  unhappy  economist  in 

e  retreat   designed    for  the   safe  keeping  and 

re  of  those  suffering  under  aberration  of  mind. 

yet  this   is   precisely  a  parallel  case,  and  it 

cites  no  little  wonder  that  such  an  effort  as  this 

lay  should  be  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  one  hun- 

ed  guineas. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  writ- 

to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Society  has 

"declined  in  numerical  strength"  since  1680, 

that  on  the  contrary  it  has  greatly  increased. 

iking  the  evidently  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 

thrr  as  granted,  there  were   66,000  Friends  in 

•eat  Britain  and  Ireland  shortly  before  the  death 

George  Fox;  but  we  think  no  real  evidence  has 

adduced   in   support  of  this  hypothesi-,  and 

at  40,000  would  be  a  much    more   approximate 

at  the  truth. 
On  the  authority  of  The  British  Friend,  we 
told  that  in  1853  there  were  283,000  Friends 
the  American  continent,  and  this  estimate  was 
ufirnied  in  1856,  in  which  year  the  essayist  tells 
there  were  only  ii6,000  in  Great  Britain  and 
iland.  In  the.se  two  countries  then  the  Society 
mbercd  309,000,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe 
the  decadence  of  the  Society  as  to  the  number 
its  members,  and  to  change  its  priuciples  and 
les  so  as  to  arrest  its  progress  towards  annihila- 


duty,  were  we  here  to  close  our  remarks  on  this 
prize  essay.  We  shall,  therefore,  resume  our  ob' 
servations  upon  it  at  some  subsequent  opportunity 
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Having  thus  shown  that  the  premises  upon  which 
the  arguments  in  this  essay  are  based,  are 
anded  in  error,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
at  the  deductions  are  utterly  valueless,  and  un- 
)rthy  of  further  notice.  There  are,  however, 
ittered  throughout  these  pages  so  much  that  is 
schievous  in  tendency,  and  that  is  repugnant  to 
3  principles  and  practice  of  the  Society,  that  we 
ould  fail  in  the  performance  of  an  apprehended 


The  accounts  recently  received  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  the  rapid  development  of  the  fruit  of  the 
efforts  now  being  made  there  to  "  reform"  the  faith 
of  our  religious  Society,  are  calculated  to  clothe 
with  sorrow  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  Friends. 

The  sanction  given  by  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
at  its  last  session,  to  these  revolutionary  schemes, 
has  taken  off  much  of  the  restraint  that  had  here- 
tofore kept  the  true  object  and  extent  of  the  move- 
ment in  reserve,  and  from  different  quarters  testi- 
mony is  borne,  that  the  ancient  land-marks  of  our 
goodly  heritage  are,  one  after  another,  being  re- 
moved ;  the  members  are  becoming  more  and  more 
assimilated  with  the  world  in  their  dress  and  ad- 
dress, and  in  their  modes  of  living  ;  music,  and 
other  fashionable  amusements  are  increasingly  en- 
couraged by  such  as  Howitt  designates  as  ''  grave 
Friends;"  individuals  are  placed  in  conspicuous 
and  influential  stations,  who,  upon  the  plea  of  dis- 
approving of  formality,  make  no  appearance  of 
being  Friends  in  their  dress,  and  discard  the  plain 
language  ;  so  that,  unless  the  comparatively  few 
who  still  retain  their  attachment  and  adherence  to 
old-fashioned  Quakerism,  shall  make  a  successful 
stand,  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  promulgated 
by  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay,  will  soon  be  repre 
sented  by  no  organized  body  in  that  land  where 
the  Society  first  arose. 

A  strong  effort  is  now  being  made  by  some  of 
the  "reformers"  to  have  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures regularly  read  aloud  in  the  meetings  foi 
Divine  worship;  while  others  are  urging  the  So- 
ciety to  engage  in  "  missionary  labours;"  and  there 
are  not  wauting  those  who  openly  favour  liberty 
being  granted  to  such  members  as  may  desire  it 
to  be  baptized  with  water,  and  to  partake  of  the 
"  consecrated"  bread  and  wine. 

Nor  are  these  grievous  and  open  innovations  on 
the  faith  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  the  flighty 
excesses  of  the  young  and  the  libertine  alone,  but 
the  much  lauded  "  reforms,"  which  many  of  the 
"leaders  of  the  people,"  and  a  controlling  party 
acting  with  them,  are  dcterminately  substitutin.' 
for  the  religious  faith  of  our  forefathers. 

What  will  be  the  result  is  known  only  to  Him 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  discouraging  appearance  of  things, 
we  continue  to  believe  that  there  are  not  a  few 
among  the  members  there,  who  cannot  be  broui'ht 
to  give  up  old-fashioned  Quakerism  and  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  and  who  will  yet  be  .-treugth- 
eued  to  take  and  maintain  a  decisive  stand  against 
the  inroads  of  this  destroying  .spirit. 

Sarah  Alexander,  a  Friend  in  England,  in  the 
station  of  a  minister,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  put 
forth,  entitled  "  A  Voice  from  the  Wilderness," 
exposing  the  origin  of  these  departures,  and  en- 
couraging Friends  to  withstand  them,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  disunity  and  separations  caused  by  them 
in  this  country,  says,  "  In  our  own  country  the 
ppearance  of  unanimity  is  preserved,  and  the 
desire  which  exists  amongst  those  most  active  in 
hurch  government,  to  prevent  separation  in  the 
body,  has,  to   some   extent,  checked  inquiry,  and 

prevented   the  healthful  circulation  of  an  honest  j,„_j,._  ., ^.^. „„  „^  „  f,.,„,^.^. 

and  truthful  research.     Miiy  it  not  truly  be  said,       Seeing  these  things,  of  what  vital  importance  ia 


that  the  leaders  of  this  people  have  caused  them 
to  err,  and  too  many  have  loved  to  have  it  so  ? 
But  can  it  be  always  thus?  Is  it  not  the  immuta- 
ble law  of  Truth  to  rise  superior  to  every  effort 
made  to  repress  her?  As  the  stone  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar saw  in  his  dream,  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  became  great  and  filled 
the  whole  earth,  so  shall  the  principles  of  Truth 
revive  in  their  primitive  purity  and  brightness; 
and  so  will  the  Lord  yet  have  for  himself  a  people 
that  shall  show  forth  his  praise  on  the  earth. 

"And  is  there  not  also  occasion  to  ask, — as  the 
Lord  has  thus  eminently  called  and  favoured  this 
people,  and  committed  to  their  keeping  precious 
testimonies  ;  seeing  that  these  are  widely  departed 
from,  and  that  few  comparatively  are  of  'clean 
hands,'  or  have  courage  to  plead  faithfully  for 
the  truth ;  shall  not  the  Lord  inquire  into  these 
things  ?  Shall  not  God  search  this  out  ?  '  When 
the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  He  will  appear  iu 
his  glory,'  'He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the 
destitute,  and  not  despise  their  prayer.'  '  For 
He  hath  looked  down  from  the  height  of  his  sanc- 
tuary, from  heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth, 
to  hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner,  to  loose  those 
that  are  appointed  to  death  ;  to  declare  the  name 
of  the  Lord  in  Zion  and  his  prai.se  in  Jerusalem.' 
There  are  those  who  are  mourning  as  in  secret 
places,  and  waitmg  for  the  arising  of  Him,  who, 
when  He  cometh,  '  will  both  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  mani- 
fest the  counsels  of  the  hearts.'  These  arc  still 
concerned,  as  they  are  prepared  and  enabled,  to 
beseech  their  fellow-professors  to  return  to  their 
first  love,  to  shake  themselves  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  to  cast  all  their  idols  to  the  moles 
and  to  the  bats." 

The  time  has  come  when  those  "  who  are  mourn- 
ing as  in  secret  places"  should  come  forth  and 
show  upon  whose  side  they  are  ;  bearing  an  un- 
flinching testimony  for  the  truth  and  against  this 
modern  heresy,  and  plainly  proclaiming  to  the 
world  that  those  who  embrace  or  countenance  it, 
are  not  Friends,  but  apostates  from  the  faith  of 
the  Society.  Nor  need  they  fear,  but  that  if  they 
contend  for  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints" 
in  meekness  and  love,  with  christian  fortitude  and 
zeal,  they  will  finally  be  enabled  to  place  the  judg- 
ment of  Truth  on  this  revolutionizing  spirit  and 
its  fruits,  and  again  to  set  up  the  standard  that 
has  been  thrown  down,  To  these,  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  Lynes  Grubb,  delivered  in  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  is  applicable, — "  Be  not  dismayed 
at  the  prospect  before  you  ;  for  I  have  to  tell  you 
(and  I  wish  you  to  t;)ke  notice  of  it  and  write  it 
down,)  that  all  this  that  cau.ses  so  much  stumblins; 
and  perplexity,  and  produces  such  a  sensation,  will 
fade  away,  and  the  authors  of  it  will  go  back  to 
the  world  and  the  beggarly  elements  ;  and  on 
looking  round,  you  will  wonder  and  say.  What 
has  become  of  that  great  work  that  was  doing, 
and  where  are  the  authors  of  it? — What  becanio,of 
those  who,  in  former  days,  caused  divisions  in  this 
Society  ?  were  they  not  all  blighted  and  scat- 
tered ? — And  ye  faithful  ones,  to  whom  the  princi- 
ples of  Truth  are  yet  precious,  who  love  the  pure 
cause,  and  are  often  bowed  down  in  spirit  on  its 
behalf,  you  have  no  cause  to  fear ;  for  though  you 
be  left  as  the  gleanings  of  the  grapes  of  the  vin- 
tage, yet  shall  you  be  planted  on  a  very  fruitful 
hill ;  not  one  of  self-exaltation,  but  a  hill  above 
the  level  of  the  spirit  of  this  world  ;  and  you  shall 
pread  abroad,  and  increase,  and  flourish  :  for  this 
Society  was  planted   a  noble  vine,  '  wholly  a  right 

1,'  and  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that 
this  people  should  ever  cease  to  be  a  people." 
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it  that  all  those  Friends  in  this  country,  who  feel 
bound  to  "  the  law  and  the  testimony"  of  Truth, 
and,  next  to  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls,  are 
solicitous  to  have  the  Society  kept  on  its  ancient 
foundation,  and  to  defend  it  from  the  inroads  of 
this  specious  heresy,  should  seek  to  draw  nearer 
together,  to  encourage  and  to  strengthen  one  an- 
other, that  so  they  may  labour  harmoniously  to- 
gether in  the  good  cause,  and  be  made  instru- 
mental in  preserving  a  body  of  Friends  who  shall 
walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind  the  same  thing 
as  did  our  worthy  forefathers,  maintaining  in  their 
completeness  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Truth, 
and  transmitting  them  unimpaired  to  their  suc- 
cessors, when  this  overflowing  scourge  may  have 
passed  by. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcROPK. — News  from  England  to  the  18th  ult. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  French  empire  will  be  atcom- 
plished.  The  British  government  had  received  a  des- 
patch from  France,  declaring  the  annexation  absolutely 
necessary.  Sardinia  has  not  offered  any  serious  oppo- 
sition to  this  transfer  of  territory  to  her  more  powerful 
neighbour  and  ally.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  continues 
inflexible  in  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Tuscany 
to  Sardinia.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  says  that  an  autograph  letter  from  Napoleon, 
couched  in  an  angry  style,  had  reached  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Emperor  invited  the  King  not  to  .accept 
Tuscany  in  his  own  name,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
test  of  universal  suffrage,  which  leaves  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  favour  of  annexation 
to  Sardinia.  The  vote  was  in  Tuscany  360,000  for  an- 
nexation, and  15,000  for  a  separate  kingdom.  The  other 
Central  Italian  provinces  voted  almost  unanimously  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia. 

An  insurrection  in  Naples  is  considered  imminent 
Great  agitation  prevails  in  Rome  ;  an  outbreak  is  pre- 
vented solely  by  the  presence  of  the  French  army.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  is  threatened  by  the  Pope  with  a  bull 

The  French  commercial  treaty  has  been  approved  ii 
the  House  of  Lords  by  30  m.ajoVity.  Lord  Palmerstoi 
and  Lord  John  Russell  have  expressed  opinions  in  th 
House  of  Commons  that  the  dillicuUies  with  China  wil 
be  settled  without  the  necessity  of  sending  an  armed 
expedition  to  Pekia.  Lord  Palmerston  believed  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  was  prepared  to  give  an  apology  for 
the  Peiho  affair.  Telegraphic  communication  between 
Alexandria  and  Kurrache  is  perfect,  and  dispatches  have 
been  received  in  England  from  Calcutta  in  six  days. 

The  Paris  Monileur  announces  that  government  had 
submitted  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  a  project  for  devoting 
forty  millions  of  francs  in  loans  to  manufacturers  for  the 
renewal  and  improvement  of  their  machinery,  and  an- 
other project  concerning  the  modifications  of  the  tariff 
for  wools,  cottons,  and  raw  materials. 

The  Moniteitr  contains  a  report  by  the  Minister  of  War, 
proposing,  as  the  ideas  of  war  were  receding,  i 
the  effective  strength  of  the  battalions  of  the  chasseurs 
from  eight  to  six  companies,  the  force  which  existed  bi 
fore  1853.    The  report  is  followed  by  a  decree  approving 
of  the  ministerial  proposition. 

The  reply  of  the  Papal  government  to  the  last  pro 
position  of  France,  had  been  received  in  Paris.  The 
Pope  declines  the  proposition  to  confine  within  an  ex 
elusive  political  compass  a  question  which,  in  his  opi 
nion,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  independence  o 
the  church.  He  expresses  a  disposition  to  concede  some 
reforms,  on  condition  that  the  inviolability  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  is  guaranteed. 

No  important  change  in  the  British  market. 

United  States.— Congress— The  House  of  Represen 
tatives  having  appointed  a  special  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  whether  the  President  of  tht 
United  States,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  government 
baa,  by  money,  patronage,  or  other  improper  means 
Bought  to  influence  the  action  of  Congress,  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof,  for  or  against  the  passage  of  any  law  ap- 
pertaining to  the  rights  of  any  State  or  territory  ;  and 
also  to  investigate  whether  any  officer  or  officers  of  the 
government  have,  by  combination  or  otherwise,  pro- 
vented  or  defeated,  or  attempted  to  prevent  or  defeat,  the 
execution  of  any  law  or  laws  now  upon  the  statute  book, 
and  whether  the  President  has  failed  or  refused  to  com- 
pel the  execution  of  any  law  thereof;  the  President,  on 
the  30th  ult.,  addressed  a  long  message  to  the  House  on 


the  subject.  He  protests  against  their  action,  and  denies 
totally  their  right  to  proceed  in  that  manner.     He  says 
rhole  proceeding  against  him  justifies  the  fears  of 
I  wise  and  great  men,  who,  before  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  States,  apprehended  that  the  ten- 
ency  of  the  government  would  be  to  the  aggrandize- 
lent  of  the  legislature,  at  the  expense  of  the  executive 
nd  judicial  departments.     Most  persons  will  probably 
think  the  tendency  has  been  in  quite  an  opposite  direc- 
— A  bill  has  passed  both  the  Houses,  providing  that 
rs,  endorsed  with  the  writer's  address,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  them,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  if  not 
lied  for,  instead  of  being  forwarded  to  the  dead  letter 
department.     Another  bill  which  has  passed,  authorizes 
publishers  to  print  on  their  papers  the  dates  when  their 
ubscriptions  expire,  and  reduces  the  postage  on  town 
nd  city  drop-letters  to  one  cent. 
Mexican  ^/asVs.— Marin,  the  commander  of  the  Mexi- 
can   prize  steamers,  publishes  a  protest  against  their 
capture.     He  says  that  neither  the  Saratoga,  Indianola 
nor  Wave  showed  their  colours.     He  knew  the  two  lat- 
ter were  Juarez's  vessels,  and  supposed  them  to  be  tow- 
ing around  boats  to  attack  him.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
when  two  shots  were  fired  at  him,  which  he  returned. 
As  soon  as  he  recognized  the  Saratoga,  he  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease:  notwithstanding  which  the  attack 
him  was  continued.     The  U.  S.  Navy  Department  has 
formally  signified  its  approval  of  the  seizure  of  the  tv 
steamers. 

Arizona. — Measures  for  forming  a  provisional  gover 
ment  for  Arizona  are  progressing.     Delegates  have  been 
elected  to  a  Convention  to  be  held  the  present  month. 
The  territory  has  a  population  of  about  12,000,  exclu- 
sive of  Indians. 

The  Appropriations. — The  general  appropriation  bills 
now  before  Congress,  make  the  following  provisions 
For  Pensions       ....  $849,000 

"    Military  Academy,  over  .  180,000 

»  Indians  ....  1,907,000 
"  Consular  and  Diplomatic  expenses  1,082,000 
"    Fortifications  .  .  .  605,000 

"    Army      ....  13,984,000 

"    Legislative,    Executive,    and   Judi- 
cial expenses,  .  .  5,870,000 
"    Sundry  civil  expenses          .             .         3,491,000 
"     Navy       ....               11,182,000 
"    Deficiencies  of  Post-oUice   Depart- 
ment, nearly               .             .  6,000,000 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Mecti 
r  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put 
within  the  limits  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  .\Ie, 
g,  can  have  their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  stal 
of  the  Montgomery  Hotel,  N.  E.  corner  of  Sixth  and  V 
streets  ;  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  CallowhiU  stri' 
above  Fifth,  and  at  Watson's  livery  stable  on  Mars! 
street,  below  Brown. 

The  arrangements  for  the  care  of  horses  in  Camd 

d  at  M'Crea's  stables.  Third  street,  above  Market,  i 

Douglas's,  in  Sixth,  below  Arch,  remain  unchanged. 

Friends,  who  make  their  home  within  the  limits 
the  Southern  District,  whilst  in  the  city  attending 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  at  other  times,  in  the  service  of 
Society,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated  at  C 
way's  stables,  north  side  of  Prune  street,  between  Fi 
and  Sixth. 

WANTED. 
A  situation  as  Teacher  in  some  school  under  the  c 
of  Friends,  is  desired  by  a  young  man,  a  member  of  • 
Society.     Address  S.  E.  D.,  office  of  "  The  Friend." 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS   IN  AMERIC 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 

Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-ro 

Arch  street-Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening, 

14th  prox.,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 
Third  month  31st,  18G0. 

WANTED. 

A  young  woman  who  has  had  some  experience,  wisl 
a  situation  as  Teacher  in  a  Friends'  School,  either  i.. 
city  or  country.     Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend    >'-' 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sbarpless,  C 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Ja 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  PhilatJ* -■ 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Total  $45,140,000 

California.— By   the    overland   mail,    San    Francisco 

tes  to  the  llth  ult.  have  been  received.     There  was 

ich  excitement  respecting  the  newly  discovered  silver 

nes  ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  great  value. 

About' thirtv  tons  of  the  ore  had  being  smelted  in  San 

Francisco,  yielding  an  average  of  $3000  per  ton.     Pre- 

tions  were  being  made  to  establish  a  large  smelting 

laboratory    at    Carson    Valley    near   the    silver    mines. 

Farmers   had  commenced  planting  their   spring  crops 

The  quartz  gold  mines  in  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  were 

producing    well.     The    quartz   taken   from   one  of  thf 

ines  is  said  to  have  yielded  $20,000  to  the  ton. 

Philadelphia.— }.loTta]\ty  last  week,  204.     The  mean 

temperature  of  the  Third  month,  according  to  the  record 

pt  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  45.19  degrees. 

The  highest  temperature  during  the   month  was  75°  ; 

Ihe  lowest  27°.     Amount  of  rain,  1.41  inch. 

The  Death  Penalty. — A  bill  has  passed  one  branch  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  for  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  death.  It  substitutes  confinement  in  the  Stale  pri- 
son tor  life.  The  person  convicted  of  murder,  is  to  be 
considered  dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  respect-s 
matrimonial  relations  and  all  civil  and  property  rights. 
The  crime  of  murder  is  not  to  be  bailable  in  any 
case. 

The  Slave  Trade.— The  barque  Virginia,  of  Norfolk, 
was  sold  several  months  ago  to  a  firm  in  New  York 
fitted  out  by  Ihem  for  the  slave  trade.  When  off  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Congo  river,  she  was  captured  by  the  U.  S. 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  and  sent  as  a  prize  into  thf 
port  of  Norfolk.  When  captured,  she  had  no  slaves  or 
board,  though  they  were  in  the  act  of  embarking  at  thi 
time,  and  some  five  or  six  hundred  poor  creatures  wait- 
ing on  the  beach  ready  to  be  put  on  board. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Wm.  Blackburn,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33,  and 
for  J.  Rogers,  S2,  vol.  33  ;  from  Burling  Hallock,  N.  Y., 
$1,  to  27,  vol.  33  ;  from  Jos.  Hoylc,  0.,  for  John  Hoyle, 
senr.,  Mark  Willits,  James  M'Grale,  Jas.  W.  M'Grew, 
Finley  M'Grew,  John  Hoylc,  jr.,  and  Alfred  U'Grale,  $2 
each,  vol.  33. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will  please  make  ea 
application  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No. 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Died,  in  West  Chester,  on  the  31st  of  Twelfth  mot 
1859,  Susan  J.,  wife  of  John  Wood,  in  the  thirtieth  y 
of  her  age.  The  bright  and  christian  example  of  t 
dear  young  Friend  hath  left  a  sweet  savour  in  the  i 
mory  of  survivors.  While  manifesting  a  lively  and 
fectionate  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well 
of  her  family,  It  was  apparent  that  the  vineyard 
own  heart  was  not  neglected,  but  that  she  was 
aiting  and  expecting  the  coming  of  her  Lord,  to 
an  account  was  to  be  rendered.  Those  who  lam 
rly  departure,  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that  s 
prepared  to  receive  the  answer  of  •'  well-done  ;" 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,  and  into  thy  hi 
Master's  rest."  May  her  example  and  sudden  remo 
awaken  us  who  are  left  behind  to  the  necessity  of  be 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  t 
of  man  cometh. 

,  on  the  1st  ult.,  Edith  N.,  in  the  third  i 

her  age,  and   on  the  12tb,  Charlotte  N.,  in  th 
year  of  her  age,   children   of  Joseph  H.  and  Edith 
Trotter,  of  this  city. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  at  Southland,  Wa 

ington  county.  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  Third  month,  16 
Nancy  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Smith,  in 
sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Sonlh 
Particular  and  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frit 
She  had  long  felt  much  attached  to  the  ancient  docti 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  which  she  was  a  n 
ber,  and  had  been  useful  in  the  Society  for  many  y 
This  dear  Friend  suffered  much  through  a  long  and  \ 
traded  illness,  and  manifested  an  unusual  degrei 
patience  under  bodily  suffering,  expressing  that  she 
easy  in  her  mind,  and  nothing  in  her  way.  Although 
sufferings  for  a  few  of  the  last  days  was  great,  she 
favoured  with  an  easy  passage,  as  one  going  to  sli 
leaving  the  consoling  evidence  to  her  relatives 
friends  that  her  end  was  peace. 
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Samuel  Bownas, 

(Couclu.led  from  page  242.) 

fter  his  return  from  his  second  visit  to  Ame- 
he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  longer  excnip- 
thau  usual  from  distant  travelling,  affording 
an  opportunity  to  partake  of  the  quiet  plea- 
s  of  domestic  life.  He  was  not,  however,  idle, 
lently  occupied  in  his  secular  business,  he  was 
careful  to  be  fervent  in  spirit  serving  the 
visiting  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
esidence,  and  attending  large  public  gatherings, 
inerals,  marriages,  and  other  occasions. 
J  the  year  1740,  he  found  his  mind  impressed 
1  religious  concern,  to  visit  the  churches  in 
of  the  northern  parts  of  England  and  in  Ire- 
and  having  obtained  the  requisite  certificates, 
eft  home  the  1st  of  the  Third  month.  Between 
time  and  the  Ninth  month  following,  beside 
ing  many  of  the  meetings  in  England,  and  at- 
ling  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  he  made  a 
iral  visit  to  Friends  in  Ireland,  respecting  whom 
remarks :  "  I  found  in  that  nation  a  brave, 
ous  and  living  people  in  the  root  of  true  reli- 
and  church  government,  and  well  qualified 
,  experience  in  Divine  wisdom.  There  were 
some  who  seemed  very  perfect  in  the  form, 
appeared  to  the  outward  very  exact  and  zeal- 
against  pride  and  worldly  customs,  but  for  all 
,  the  inside  was  not  right,  so  that  I  found  very 
3  exercise  amongst  them,  in  warning  them 
nst  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  wbich  was 
silly,  if  not  more  hurtful  to  religion  than  that 
he  publicans.  In  some  places,  I  was  led  to 
N  that  it  was  needful  to  be  good  examples  in 
nness  of  speech,  as  well  as  apparel,  which  many 
deviated  from.  Nevertheless  such  there  were, 
,  though  plain,  and  otherwise  strict,  were  too 
ih  taken  up  with  the  world  and  the  riches  of 
naking  haste  to  increase  their  substance,  which 
a  very  great  hindrance  to  their  growth  in  the 
of  religion,  and  made  them  dwarfish  therei 

forth,  that  a  form,  without  life,  whether 
education  or   otherwise,   would   not   avail, 

rned  the  ministers,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
3,  to  keep  to  the  Spirit,  and  mind  carefully 
ir  openings,  and  not  to  preach  the  letter  under 
retence  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  instead  of  minister- 
life,  minister  death  to  the  people.    lu  the  main, 


I  had  great  comfort  and  very  many  very  good  op- 
portunities. 

I  left  that  nation  full  of  peace  in  my  own  mind, 
being  glad  that  I  went  thither :  I  was  at  eighty- 
two  or  eighty-three  meetings  in  it,  and  took  ship- 
ping the  19th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1740,  in  com- 
pany with  my  dear  Friend,  Michael  Lightfoot." 
In  the  Third  month,  1746,  his  beloved  wife, 
ho  had  long  been  in  a  feeble  and  declining  state 
of  health,  departed  this  life  ;  leaving  him  again  in 
the  solitary  condition  of  a  widower.  Earnestly 
desirous  to  bo -filling  up  the  measure  of  service  al- 
loted  him  by  his  divine  Master,  he  soon  after  set 
out  on  a  visit  to  the  meetings  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  in  which  he  was  occupied  about  ten 
months  ;  and,  after  resting  at  home  a  few  weejis, 
again  left  it  to  visit  some  of  the  midland  and 
northern  counties.  Of  a  meeting  at  Cornwood,  ho 
says :  "  There  being  here  some  convincement,  I 
was  opened  to  show  the  difference  between  a  true 
nd  false  ministry,  demonstrating  the  qualifications 
of  each,  that  they  might  judge  whether  a  spiritual 
qualification,  which  sanctifies  and  purifies  the  con- 
science, fitting  it  for  receiving  the  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  will,  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or 
uman  qualification  by  literature  and  books, 
with  what  they  call  ordination,  too  often  without 
the  sanctification  of  the  heart  by  the  word  of  Truth, 
most  likely  to  advance  the  work  of  true  reli- 
gion." 

In  another  place,  he  says :  "  I  went  to  Great 
Strickland  Monthly  Meeting  for  discipline,  and  to 
Sbap,  and  had  some  service,  although  I  was  de- 
jected and  low;  and  always  when  I  was  in  that 
condition,  I  endeavoured  in  secret  to  be  still,  wait- 
patience,  with  fervent  prayer  that  I  might 
be  preserved  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  to  ap- 
pear just  as  the  Truth  assisted,  carefully  guarding 
against  forming  any  image  or  likeness,  from  a  wrong 
root,  lest  I  should  offend  my  Master  as  Israel  did 
in  Moses'  absence,  by  forming  to  themselves  that 
dumb,  lifeless  idol  the  calf,  to  worship  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians." 

Again — "  I  came  to  Dassil  near  Shipton  Mallet, 
and  had  a  very  satisfactory  meeting  at  Roscombe, 
about  a  mile  off,  where  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
other  dissenters  came,  being  all  very  sober  and  at- 
tentive ;  and  what  much  contributed  to  enlarge  the 
number  was,  that  the  Baptist  teacher  gave  notice 
both  to  his  own  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  gave  his  attendance  himself.  After 
meeting  he  came  to  the  Friend's  house  where  we 
dined,  and  desired  a  little  conversation,  which 
readily  complied  with;  this  gave  some  reason  to 
think  he  intended  to  object,  but  it  proved  the  con 
trary,  for  he  was  rather  too  much  abounding  in 
praise,  commending  what  he  had  heard  more  than 
I  approved  of,  wanting  to  know  whether  I  had  not 
studied  that  sermon,  as  he  called  it,  before  i  came 
there.  My  answer  to  him  was,  I  knew  not,  when 
1  came  there,  whether  I  should  have  anything  to 
say  or  not,  so  far  was  I  from  having  anything  pro- 
vided beforehand.  He  said  it  was  a  very  good 
sermon,  and  very  suitable  for  those  who  heard  it 
He  was  very  loving,  and  so  we  parted." 

From  this  journey,  he  returned  the  last  of  Fifth 


month,  1748,  and,  on  the  17th  of  Second  month 
following,  he  left  home  again  to  visit  Bristol  Yearly 
Meeting,  London,  Norfolk,  and  parts  adjacent. 
FVom  the  account  of  this  journey,  we  select  the  fol- 
owing  remarks : 

"  From  Norwich  I  went  to  Lamas  General  Meet- 
ng,  which  was  very  large,  too  much  for  the  Louse 
to  contain,  but  the  people  were  very  quiet;  then 
back  to  Norwich,  and  staid  the  week-day  and  First- 
day  meetings  following.  I  had  ten  meetings,  though 
'--  two  of  them  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  they  were 
mostly  very  large  and  to  good  purpose,  being  full 
enough  for  my  natural  strength  to  go  through  with; 
but  1  was  thankful  and  glad  in  finding  inward 
strength  and  assistance  every  day  to  help  me 
through,  to  my  own  comfort  and  his  praise  who  is 
God,  blessed  forever;  and  ho  has  given  mc  faith 
to  believe,  that  so  long  as  he  engages  my  mind  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  will  give  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  strength,  both  inward  and  outward,  adequate 
to  his  requirings.  From  Norwich  I  came  to  Mat- 
tishal,  Windham  and  Teasborough,  and  had  a 
meeting  at  each  place,  the  last  was  enlarged  con- 
siderably with  Friends  from  Norwich,  but  I  was 
under  great  poverty  of  spirit  in  these  small  meet- 
ings. I  went  to  Diss  to  a  General  Meeting  ;  Friends 
from  Norwich  and  other  distant  places  came  in  and 
attended,  which  laid  me  very  low  indeed,  but  I 
saw  in  the  opening  of  Divine  virtue,  that  as  the 
blessing  of  Christ  my  master,  upon  a  small  quan- 
tity of  but  plain  and  low  food,  gave  satisfaction  to 
a  multitude,  more  than  we  were  likely  to  be,  so  I 
found  it  best  to  retire  to  my  gift,  and  be  still.  The 
was  very  largo,  quiet  and  well,  and  I  was 
concerned  to  set  forth  the  folly  and  emptiness  of 
all  forms  of  religion,  without  the  virtue  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  was  opened  on  this  sub- 
ject very  largely,  much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  all 
being  quiet  and  well." 

After  this,  he  came  to  London  where  he  spent 
several  weeks,  and  being  filled  with  gospel  virtue, 
he  had  very  large  and  acceptable  service,  visiting 
all  the  meetings  in  the  city,  some  of  them  three  or 
four  times  over,  many  of  which  were  very  full ;  and 
being  clear  of  the  service,  he  reached  his  home  in 
much  inward  comfort  and  peace  the  2d  of  Ninth 
month,  1749.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept 
any  memorandum  subsequent  to  this  date,  and  be- 
ing advanced  in  years,  and  his  eye-sight  very  much 
failed,  his  divine  Master  excused  him  from  any  long 
journeys ;  though  he  was  very  diligent  in  attend- 
ing meetings,  both  at  home  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round,  as  long  as  his 
health  and  strength  continued.  His  ministry  was 
lively  and  powerful  to  the  last,  being  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit,  and  tending  to  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  those  who  were  favoured  with  it.  His 
removal  was  a  great  loss  to  Friends,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  was  his  eternal  gain.  His  last 
illness  was  very  short;  and  he  seemed  quite  sensible 
of  his  approaching  change,  saying  that  he  could 
not  remain  long  with  Friends,  but  was  centred  in 
peaceful  quiet,  with  the  sustaii.ing  hope  that  He 
whom  he  had  loved  and  served,  would  in  mercy  be 
pleased  to  take  him  to  Himself.  He  died  the  2d 
of  Fourth  month,  1753,  aged  about  seventy-seven. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


lie  left  a  valuable  work  entitled  "A  description;  The  foreman  looked  at  his  watch,  and  remarked 
of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  gospel  minis-  that  it  was  twenty  minutes  to  ten  o'clock.  Pre- 
ter,  containing  advice  to  ministers  and  elders  how  sently  they  were  again  startled  by  the  roaring, 
to  conduct  themselves  in  their  conversation  and  rumbling,  or  rushing  noise,  which  seemed  to  jar 
various  services   according  to   their   gifts   in   the  |  the  air  around  them,  and  which   so   many  thou- 


church  of  Christ."    It  was  printed  in  London,  I'l 
and  is  now  exceedingly  scarce. 


The  Cr 


For  "  The  Friend." 

vf  Jersey  Meteor, 

(Concliuled  from  p<ige  243.) 

Some  of  the  more  important  observations  on  this 
meteor,  that  have  been  collected,  are  the  follow- 


At  New  Haven,  it  was  seen  by  Judge  W.  W. 
Boardman,  to  describe  an  arc  of  about  16°,  dis- 
appearing ijehind  the  east  edge  of  a  distant  steeple, 
at  an  azimuth  of  S.  35°  34'  W.,  and  an  altitude 
of  6°.  It  first  caught  his  eye  at  a  point  about 
6i°  further  east,  at  an  elevation  of  15"  to  18°. 

In  New  York  City,  it  was  seen  by  many  per- 
sons, particularly  at  Yorkville,  (about  five  miles  eor's   path    was   probably   nearly    vertical    over 
north  of  the  City  Hall,)  and  created  quite  an  ex- !  Dennisville,   in   the   north-western   part   of   Cape 
citement.     There,  as  at  most  other  places,  its  great]  Blay  County,  New  Jersey,   (lat.   39°  11|',  long, 
angular  velocity  gave  the  impression  to  nearly  all,  74°  50',)   and  at        "    '  '         " 
the  observers  that  it  fell  quite  near  to  them,  within  miles,   and  that 


of  persons  in  Southern  New  Jersey  heard 
with  wonder  and  even  with  terror. 

"  Either  during  the  continuance  of  this  noise, 
or  at  its  close,  (I  do  not  recollect  which  my  in- 
formant stated,)  he  looked  at  his  watch  again,  and 
found  the  time  sixteen  minutes  to  ten.  He  says 
that  the  meteor  exploded  and  disappeared  before 
it  reached  the  horizon,  and  that  it  had  a  short 
train  or  tail.  It  disappeared,  perhaps,  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  horizon." 

At  Alexandria,  the  point  of  disappearance,  as 
observed  by  some  of  the  students  of  the  High 
School,  was  13°  or  14°  north  of  east,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10°  or  11°.  Combining  this  with  the 
New  Haven  and  New  York  observations,  above 
mentioned,  we  learn   that  09ie  point  of  the  met 


a  mile  or  less.  Blany  felt  confident  that  it  must 
have  fallen  in  Central  Park.  One  of  the  best  ob- 
servations in  New  York  was  made  by  J.  P.  Pirs- 
son,  from  a  point  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway, 
opposite  Bond  street.  The  meteor  disappeared 
behind  a  tall  warehouse  on  the  east  side  of  Broad- 
way, at  a  part  of  the  roof,  the  bearing  of  which, 
from  the  place  of  observation,  has  since  been  found 
to  be  S.  2:ii°  W.,  and  its  altitude  8°  46'. 

At  Medford,  N.  J.,  Robert  B.  Stokes  was  stand- 
ing on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street,  (which 
runs  south  lf°  west,)  in  front  of  the  Burlington 
County  Bank,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  building 
next  to  it  on  the  south.  The  meteor  first  caught 
his  attention  immediately  over  the  bank  in  an 
easterly  or  south-easterly  direction,  and  describing 
an  arc  of  about  80°,  disappeared  behind  a  house 
some  five  hundred  feet  distant,  on  the  icest  side  of 
the  street,  at  an  azimuth  of  94  west  of  south,  and 
an  altitude  of  24°.  He  remained  out  of  d 
he  thinks,  fully  three  minutes  after  seeing 
meteor,  without  hearing  any  unusual  sound  ;  but 
many  persons  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood 
heard  the  sound  distinctly,  and  some  of  them 
thought  that  it  continued  as  long  as  two  minutes. 
If  these  estimates  of  time  are  correct,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  the  distance  from  Med- 
ford to  the  neanst  point  of  the  meteor's  path  was 
not  less  than  thirty-nine  miles — and  may  have 
been  much  more — also  that  the  most  remote  point 
of  that  part  of  its  path  that  was  attended  with  a 
report  sufiicieutly  loud  to  be  heard  at  so  great  a 
distance,  was  some  twenty-six  miles  further  from 
Medford  than  the  nearest  point. 

Dr.  T.  T.  Price,  of  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  gives  the 
following  interesting  statement : — "At  the  time  the 
event  occurred,  a  number  of  workmen  were  repair- 
ing a  bridge  over  Wading  River,  nine  miles  west- 
ward of  this  place.  The  foreman,  a  man  of  vera- 
city and  iutulligence,  informed  me  that  himself 
and  those  that  were  with  him,  bad  a  distinct  view 
of  the  fall  of  the  meteor.  There  being  very  little 
wind,  the  surface  of  the  river  was  smooth  ;  and, 
while  busily  engaged  above  it,  they  were  suddenly 
startled  by  a  flash  of  light  upon  the  water  beneath 
them,  and  looking  up,  beheld  a  '  ball  of  fire,'  re- 
ceding aud  descending  in  the  distant  south-west. 

*  For  a  full  collection  and  digest  of  the  observations 
on  this  meteor,  see  a  paper  by  Benjamin  V.  Marsb,  in 
the  last  two  numbers  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute." 


height  of  some  twenty-two 
was  moving  west  at  an  in- 
cli;Dation  to  the  vertical  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
degrees.  This  would  bring  it  to  the  ground,  (if 
it  maintained  its  individuality  until  it  reached  the 
earth's  surface,)  at  a  point  some  twelve  to  eighteen 
miles  westward  from  Dennisville.  So  far  as  we 
know,  no  fragments  have  as  yet  been  found,  and 
whether  this  brilliant  meteor  was  gaseous,  fluid,  or 
solid,  we  cannot  safely  assert.  It  may  have  had 
all  of  these  forms  in  difi'erent  parts  of  its  course. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  body  of  gas  rushing 
through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  per  second  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  nearly  all  of  its  visible  course  was  through 
the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  where  the 
air  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  that  a  globe  of  gas 
coming  from  the  cold  planetary  spaces,  may  have 
its  particles  held  together  by  forces  with  which  we 
are  entirely  unacquainted  ;  or,  under  such  circum- 
s,  i  stances,  these  particles  may  possess  much  less  of 
the! that    repellaut    property    which    constitutes    their 


elasticity.  Heuce  such  a  globe  of  gas  might  be 
as  dense  as  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  many 
times  as  dense  as  the  air  through  which  it  would 
move  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo>phere. 

That  this  iuterestiug  visitant  came  to  us  from 
the  planetary  spaces,  and  was  previously  an  at- 
tendant on  the  sun,  revolving  around  him  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  inertia  aud  gravitation,  is 
inferred  from  its  great  velocity.  A  body  falling  to 
the  earth  by  virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction, — 
no  matter  from  how  great  a  distance, — or  revolving 
about  the  earth  as  a  satellite,  cannot  acquire  a 
greater  velocity  than  seven  miles  per  second.  But 
a  body  revolving  around  the  sun  would  have,  when 
at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  the  earth's 
mean  distance — a  velocity  somewhere  intermediate 
between  0  and  27  miles  per  second, — its  exact 
velocity  at  this  point  being  dependent  on  its  mea7i 
distance  from  the  sun,  and  beiog  more  or  less  than 
nineteen  miles  per  second,  according  as  this  mean 
distance  is  more  or  less  than  95|  millions  of  miles, 
or,  in  other  words,  according  as  it  is  at  the  time 
in  the  perihelion  half  or  in  the  aphelion  half  of 
its  orbit.  But  in  no  case — however  remote  its 
aphelion — can  the  velocity  of  a  body  revolving 
around  the  sun,  (or  even  of  one  falling  directly 
towards  him,)  when  it  is  at  a  j^oint  of  its  orbit  as 
much  as  nmcty-five  millions  of  miles  froni  tlie 
sun,  be  greater  than  twenty-seven  miles  per  second. 
The  observed  velocity  of  this  meteor  was  of  course 


its  relative  velocity  as  referred  to  the  earth. 
absolute  velocity  would  be  more  or  less  than 
by  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  earth's  velo 
(nineteen  miles  per  second,)  according  to  the  r 
tive  direction  of  their  respective  paths  at  the  tii 
A  small  portion*  of  the  relative  velocity  is  du- 
the  earth's  attraction.  We  say  a  small  port 
because  a  body  entering  the  sphere  of  the  ear 
sensible  attraction,  with  a  velocity  of  twent; 
thirty  miles  per  second,  has  not  time  to  acq 
much  additional  velocity  before  it  reaches 
earth's  surface.  This  additional  velocity  i 
therefore,  be  much  less  than  the  seven  miles 
second  above  mentioned. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  this  connection,  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  w 
a  body  revolving  about  the  sun  happens  to  pas 
a  xery  high  relative  velocity,  near  to  our  earth 
to  any  other  planet,  scarcely  excepting  even  J 
I  ter  with  his  enormous  mass,)  the  attraction  of 
latter  can  occasion  to  the  passing  body — howt 
light  and  diminutive  it  may  be^only  a  small  i 
very  gradual  deviation  from  its  original  or  nor 
path.  The  greater  the  relative  velocity  and 
greater  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  ea 
I  the  less,  of  course,  will  be  this  deviation,  and 
\versa.  The  ciuantity  of  matter  in  the  body  mi 
but  little  difference,  indeed  none  whatever,  ur 
I  we  take  into  consideration  the  effect  oi  mutual 
Iproach,  when  it  will  be  found  that,  strictly  sj 
ing,  there  is  a  slight  difference,  but  that  it 
j  favour  of  a  light  body  maintaining  its  course 
less  deviation  than  one  of  considerable  mass. 

At  first  thought,  it  might  appear  that  a  1 
globe  of  matter,  weighing  but  a  few  tons  or  a 
pounds,  coming  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
earth,  even  at  the  greatest  attainable  velo 
would  be  quickly  caught  in  the  all-enfolding  a 
of  the  earth's  gravitation,  drawn  far  aside  fron 
original  path,  aud  either  hurled  swiftly  to 
earth,  or  set  to  revolving  as  a  satellite  aroun 
A  few  njoment's  reflection,  however,  will  suffic 
dispel  this  idea. 

'To  understand  the  matter  more  clearly,  U 
imagine  a  body  passing  so  near  our  earth  as  t 
when  at  the  nearest  point,  within  some  two  1  • 
dred  miles  of  its  surface,  and,  therefore,  just 
enough  to  graze  the  outermost  strata  of  our  a 
sphere,^  and  let  us  suppose  it  to  have  as  gn 
relative  velocity  as  was  possessed  by  this  Cape 
Meteor,  say  thirty  miles  per  second.  How  n 
would  the  attractiou  of  the  earth,  when  nea 
it,  draw  it  aside  from  its  path  in  a  single  sect 
and  how  much  in  a  minute  ?  The  answer  wi 
readily  given  by  any  one  familiar  with  the 
ciples  of  falling  bodies.  It  will  decline  fron 
path  about  145  feet  in  a  second,  or  about  52 
feet  (from  the  original  line)  in  sixty  seconds,  I 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  time 
a  minute,  therefore,  while  our  little  planet  sw 
across  some  1800  miles  of  the  earth's  surfa^ 
drops  from  its  orbit  towards  the  earth  throu 
distance  of  less  than  ten  miles.  During  the 
minute  nearly  the  same  thing  would  occur 
effect,  however,  being  now  somewhat  diuiii 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  increased  distance  o 
earth  ;  so  that  in  this  second  minute  it  wou' 
deflected  some  eight  or  nine  miles,  this  defle 
being  measured  from  the  line  which  indicati 
course  at  the  close  of  the  previous  minute.  Ii 
way  the  total   deflection  from   the   original 

*About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  per  second  out  of 
lative  velocity  of  twenty  miles,  and  about  six-ten 
a  mile  out  of  a  velocity  of  forty  miles. 

I  This  is  giving  the  atmosphere  the  full  l 
claimed  for  it  on  the  authority  of  some  recent  F 
investigations. 
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lid  become  quite  appreciable,  but  it  cannot,  in 

case  we  have  supposed,  amount  to  much,  since 

rapid  flight  of  the   meteor  soon  carries  it  far 

from  the  centre   of  disturbance,  where  the  in- 

nce  of  tho  latter  is  but  feebly  felt. 

t  is  evident,  that  there  could  be  no  sliort  curucs 

he  path  of  such  a  body,   at  least   none   ooca 

led  by  the   earth's  attraction.     The  most  con 

;rable  curve  that  could  be  produced- — ^wc  mean 

most  rapid   deviation   from   a  straight  line 

lid  be,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated,  h 

n  fifteen  feet  in  thirty  miles,  or  about  one-fifth 

an  inch  in  a  mile.*     To  represent  a  portion  of 

curve,  therefore,  draw  a  straight  line  of  one 

in  length,  and  at  one  end  erect  a  perpendicu- 

of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  :  then  conceive  the  other 

of  the  long  line,  and   the  outer  extremity  of 

short  perpendicular  to  be  joined  by  a  line  lying 

igside  of  the  first :   this  latter  will  represent  a 

tion   of  the   curve   in   question,   and   the   true 

aunt  of  its  curvature.     It  will  have  the  same 

vature  as  a  circle  317,000  miles  in  diameter,  or 

ut  1,000,000  miles  in  circumference. 

f,  however,  we  give  to  the  passing  body  a  snuiU 

ttive  velocity,  the  result  would  of  course  be  very 

erent.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  earth 

a  meteor,  in  the  course  of  their  planetary  re- 

itions,  were   to   approach   each   other  in    such 

oner  as  to  make  the  direction  and  rate  of  their 

ions   for   a  time   nearly  the  same.     Then  the 

itive  velocity  of  the  meteor  would  be  compara- 

dy  small,    and   the   earth,  when   near   enoufh, 

lid  gradually  turn  it  from  its  path  and  attach 

0  its  own  system  as  a  satellite.  The  Albany 
:eor  may  have  been  of  this  description,  as  its 
jcity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great.  There 
Y  be  many  such  bodies,  that  have  been  thus 

rawn  from  the  planetary  spaces,  and  are  now 
olving  around  our  globe  as  permanent  satellites, 
these,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  there  may 
some  of  such  texture  and  density  as  to  shine  by 
acted  light,  and  so  large  and  so  near  to  us  as  to 
ome  visible,  for  a  brief  interval,  when  about 
nging  into  the  earth's  shadow,  or  as  they  emerge 
ai  it.  Some  observations  made  at  Toulouse,  on 
leteor  seen  there  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of 
fenth  month,  1846,  have  been  discussed  by 
director   of  the   observatory  at  that  place, 

1  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  at  least  one 
h  body.     His  calculations  assign   to  this  little 

llite,  (which  he  apprehends  may  be  identical 
h  one  seen   in  the  same  vicinity  on  the  21st  of 

rd  month,  1846,)  a  periodic  time  of  three  hours 
\  twenty-five  minutes,  and  therefore  a  mean  dis- 
cs from  the  earth's  centre  of  about  7,200  miles. 

orbit  would  appear  to  be  very  elliptical,  the 
igee  almost  touching  the  earth's  surface,  while 

apogee  is  more  than  6,000  miles  above  it.  He 
kes  its  diameter  three  hundred  aad  twenty  feet, 

inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  equator  eighty 
»rees,  and  its  motion  retrograde.  Such  results, 
(fever,  being  derived  from  but  few  observations, 
1  only  be  considered  approximate. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  the  near  coinci- 
ice  of  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  meteors 
scribed  in  this  paper,  with  the  two  principal 
iods  of  the  year  that  are  marked — with  more 
less  regularity — by  the  annual  recurrence  of 
plays  of  sliooting  stars.  These  periods  are  from 
I  9th  to  the  11th  of  the  Eighth  month,  and  from 
!  12th  to  the  14th  of  the  Eleventh  month.  The 
*nd  display  of  1833  was  on  the  night  between 
'il2th  and  13th  of  Eleventh  month.     From  ob- 


'■Jt  must  be  borne  in  miud  that  the  deviation  of  .a 
de  from  a  tangent  is  (for  a  short  distance)  nearly  as 
:  square  of  the  taugcut. 


servations  made  on  diffjrent  occasions  by  Braudes 
Quetelet  and  others,  the  relative  velocities  of  shoot 
ing  stars  have  been  estimated  to  vary  from  ten  tc 
thirty-six  miles  per  second.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  of  cos- 
mical — that  is  to  say,  of  extra-terrestrial — origin, 
and  that  they  are  pro'jabl//  of  a  gaseous  nature, 
pursuing  their  paths  around  the  sun,  in  obedience 
to  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
ponderous  planets;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  orbits  intersecting  or  nearly  intersecting  that 
of  the  earth,  the  latter,  in  its  yearly  circuit,  plunges, 
at  certain  times,  into  a  ring  or  a  groupe  composed 
of  vast  numbers  of  these  meteor-planets,  which, 
entering  our  atmosphere,  are  perhaps  ignited  by 
chemical  action,  and  thus  become  luminous  and 
visible.  Wartmann,  however,  who  ascribes  to  them 
much  greater  velocities  than  those  above  stated, 
thinks  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  disengage- 
ment of  electricity,  or  of  some  analogous  matter, 
in  the  celestial  regions.  Whether  the  Albany  and 
Cape  May  meteors,  and  others  we  have  described, 
were  of  the  same  class,  as  regards  their  constitu- 
tion and  their  centre  of  motion,  as  the  ordinary 
shooting  stars,  is  a  question  that  cannot  as  yet  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  LLN. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

In  1 673,  when  George  Fox  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  aged  mother,  not  likely  to  live  long,  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  her  son-in-law,  he  and  T.  Lower 
were  arrested  in  a  private  house  at  Armscot,  under 
pretence  of  their  having  had  great  meetings,  which 

ight  prove  prejudicial  to  the  public  peace.  When 
brought  before  the  court,  they  gave  such  an  ac- 
count of  their  object  in  travelling,  that  the  court 

Imitted  their  relation  was  innocent,  but  the  chair- 
man said,  "  Mr.  Fox,  you  are  a  famous  man,  and 
all  this  may  be  true,  which  you  have  said  ;  but 
that  we  may  be  better  satisfied,  will  you  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy?"  To  which 
he  replied,  "  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life;  but 
I  have  always  been  true  to  the  government."  As 
to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  "  I  deny  the  pope  and 
power,  and  deny  it  with  my  heart."  They 
cried,  "  Give  him  the  book."  He  answered,  "  The 
book  saith.  Swear  not  at  all."  They  then  directed 
the  jailer  to  take  him  away,  but  told  Thomas  Lower 
'as  at  liberty.  He  asked.  Why  his  father-in- 
might  not  be  set  at  liberty  as  well  as  he,  since 
they  were  taken  together  for  the  same  pretended 

~  ice;  but  they  refused  to  give  him  an  answer. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  justice's  chamber,  and 
resumed  his  application  for  their  reasons  why  they 
committed  one  and  not  the  other ;  which  offended 
them,  and  one  of  them  told  him  if  he  was  not  con- 
tent, they  would  tender  him  the  oath,  and  send  him 
to  his  father.  This  showed  that  they  did  not  re- 
quire Friends  to  swear  in  order  to  prove  their  al- 
ance  to  the  government,  but  to  form  a  plea  for 
their  imprisonment,  as  they  knew  Friends  could  not 
take  any  oath. 

Thomas  Lower  replied,  "  You  may  do  that  if 
you  will,  but  whether  you  send  me  or  no,  I  intend 
to  go  and  wait  upon  my  father  in  prison,  for  that 
is  now  my  business  in  this  country."  They  must 
'  ave  been  convicted  in  their  minds  that  they  had 
acted  most  unjustly  towards  a  harmless  man,  on 
his  way  to  see  a  sickly,  aged  mother  to  whom  he 

ight  never  again  have  the  opportunity  of  paying 
the  debt  of  sympathy  and  affection.  Justice  Parker 
strove  to  make  some  apology  for  his  unrighteous 
action,  by  asking  him  the  question,  "  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Lower,  that  I  had  no  cmse  to  send  your  fa- 
her  to  prison,  when  you  had  so  great  a  meeting ; 
insomuch  that  the  parson  of  the  parish  complained 
to  me,  that  he  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 


parishioners,  so  that  whan  he  comes  among  them, 
he  hath  scarcely  any  auditory  left?"  To  this 
Thomas  Lotver  replied,  "I  have  heard  that  the 
priest  of  that  parish  comes  so  seldom  to  visit  his 
flock,  but  once,  it  may  be,  or  twice  in  a  year  to  ira- 
thor  his  tithes,  that  it  was  but  charity  in  my  father 
to  visit  so  forlorn  and  forsaken  a  flock.  And  there- 
fore thou  hadst  no  cause  to  S3nd  him  to  prison  for 
visiting  and  instructing  thorn,  who  had  so  little 
comfort  from  their  pastor,  who  comes  among  them 
only  to  seek  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter."  This 
shrewd  retort  threw  the  justices  into  laughter, 
Crowther,  the  pastor,  then  sitting  by,  unknown  to 
T.  Lower.  He  had  wit  enough  to  let  it  pass  with- 
out discovering  himself;  but  when  Thomas  had 
left  the  chamber,  the  justices  diverted  themselves 
at  Crowther's  expense,  so  that  he  threatened  to  sue 
him  in  the  Bishop's  court  for  defamation.  Thomas 
bearing  of  this,  sent  him  word,  and  afterwards  told 
him  to  his  face,  "  that  he  might  commence  his  suit 
as  soon  as  he  pleased  ;  he  would  answer  it,  and 
bring  his  whole  parish  in  evidence  against  him." 
But  the  priest  thought  it  the  wisest  course  to  let  it 
drop. 

Men  who  acted  on  christian  principle,  and  main- 
tained the  truth  in  word  and  deed,  could  not  be 
frightened  from  a  right  course,  esteeming  the  cause 
of  Christ  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
they  would  not  sacrifice  for  their  liberty  or  their 
property.  They  premunired  George  Fox,  and  his 
wife  applied  to  the  king  for  his  discharge,  but  was 
told  by  tho  lord  keeper,  that  the  king  could  not 
release  her  husband  any  otherwise  than  by  a  par- 
don. But  George  Fox  was  not  easy  to  obtain  his 
liberty  by  that  means ;  for  knowing  his  own  inno- 
cence, he  thought  the  acceptance  of  a  pardon  would 
be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  Wherefore  he 
declared,  he  had  rather  lie  in  prison  all  his  days, 
than  come  out  in  any  way  dishonourable  to  the 
Truth  he  made  profession  of.  He  preferred  hav- 
ing the  validity  of  his  indictment  tried  before  the 
King's  Bench  bar,  and  was  accordingly  brought 
before  them.  His  enemies  strove  to  prejuilice  the 
judges  against  him,  insinuating  that  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  bo  set  at  liberty.  But  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who  at  this  time  presided  at  the  King's 
Bench,  was  too  honest  to  lend  an  ear  to  such  sug- 
gestions, and  said,  "  he  had  heard  such  reports  of 
George  Pox,  but  he  had  also  heard  tnore  goo:l  re- 
ports of  him."  So  after  a  full  hearing,  he  was 
discharged  by  proclamation,  without  implication  of 
his  innocence,  having  suffered  an  unjust  imprison- 
ment of  a  year  and  nearly  two  months,  through 
the  maliciousness  of  evil  men  who  had  an  inve- 
terate hatred  to  the  Quakers. 

Reasoning  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog. — Extraor- 
dinary as  the  following  anecdote  may  appear  to 
some  persons,  it  is  strictly  true,  and  shows  tho 
sense,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  add  reason, 
of  the  Newfoundland  dog: 

A  friend  of  mine,  while  shooting  wild  fowl  with 
his  brother,  was  attended  by  a  sagacious  dog  of 
this  breed. 

In  getting  near  some  reeds  by  the  side  of  a  riv- 
er, they  threw  down  their  hats  and  crept  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  where  they  fired  at  some  birds. 
They  soon  afterwards  sent  the  dog  to  bring  their 
hats,  one  of  which  was  smaller  than  the  other. 
After  several  attempts  to  bring  them  both  together 
in  his  mouth,  the  dog  at  last  placed  the  smaller 
hat  in  the  larger  one,  pressed  it  down  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  was  able  to  bring  them  both  at  tha 
same  time. — Jesse's  Aneahtes  of  Dogs. 

Those  are  the  best  christians,  who  are  more 
careful  to  reform  themselves  than  to  censure  others. 
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BIOGEAPHICAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  memljer 

of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelpliia. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 

"  I  entered  into  David  Lloyd's  family,  as  an 
upper  servant,  such  as  in  England  are  called  house- 
keepers; having  all  the  keys,  plate,  linen,  c\;c.,  de 
livered  unto  me.  They  bad  a  great  family ;  ant 
everything  passed  through  my  hands.  As  they 
bad  reposed  sucb  a  trust  in  me,  it  brought  a  weighty 
concern  on  my  mind,  that  I  might  conduct  aright, 
and  discharge  my  duty  faithfully,  both  to  my  prin- 
cipals and  their  servants;  and,  being  sensible  of 
my  own  weakness,  I  many  times,  when  others  were 
asleep,  poured  out  my  prayers  to  God,  and  asked 
wisdom  of  him  who  gives  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not. 

"  I  was  often  afraid,  lest,  through  my  miscon- 
duct, I  should  bring  dishonour  to  the  pure  Truth 
I  made  profession  of.  For,  I  now  began  to  speak 
frequently  in  meetings  ;  and  many  eyes  were  upon 
me.  I  was  become  like  a  city  on  a  hill,  which 
could  not  be  hid.  Christ,  our  Lord,  speaking  of 
this  situation,  says,  '  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  This  text 
was  often  revived  in  my  memory ;  and  under  this 
dispensation,  I  was  led  through  a  painful,  anxious 
travail  of  soul.  I  considered,  I  had  been  tried  in 
low  life ;  though  I  never  wanted  for  necessaries, 
but  was  always  provided  for.  And  having  met 
with  kind  treatment  from  all  sorts  of  people,  I  was 
blessed  with  contentment  in  the  station  allotted  me. 
Now,  I  was  to  be  proved  with  greater  plenty ;  and 
favoured  with  the  company  of  valuable  Friends, 
who  often  frequented  our  house  :  and  though  I  was 
but  in  the  station  of  a  servant,  yet  I  was  much  no- 
ticed by  them ;  for  when  they  came,  I  was  always 
allowed  to  be  in  the  room  with  them.  This  was 
great  obligation  conferred  on  me  ;  but  it  did  not 
elevate  my  mind, — it  made  me  more  humble  and 
assiduous  in  my  business.  Another  favour  con- 
ferred on  me,  was,  that  I  always  dined  with  mas- 
ter and  mistress ;  which  was  of  advantage,  for 
many  times  their  conversation  was  profitable. 

"  Thus,  as  I  kept  my  eye  steady  to  the  Almighty, 
he  gave  me  favour  among  Friends,  and  with  both 
my  said  benefactors.  They  were  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, like  tender  parents,  watching  over  me  for 
good ;  often  telling  me  to  mind  the  dictates  of  Truth ; 
and  if,  at  any  time,  I  found  a  concern  to  visit  any 
meetings,  to  be  sure  to  go ;  and  they  were  very 
careful  to  provide  .suitably  for  me  in  every  respect. 
This  was  engaging,  and  my  love  to  them  increased 
daily.  I  judged  it  my  duty,  to  make  their  inte- 
rest my  own,  as  if  I  was  their  child  ;  and  can  in 
truth  say,  I  never  wilfully  disobliged  either  of 
them,  nor  left  their  service,  to  serve  myself,  in  any 
shape.  I  went  nowhere  without  their  leave ;  not 
so  much  as  to  buy  some  trifles  I  wanted.  And 
when  a  religious  concern  came  over  my  mind  to 
visit  the  churches  of  Christ,  they  were  the  first  I 
made  acquainted  therewith. 

"  The  first  visits  I  made,  were  to  some  of  the 
neighbouring  meetings,  in  company  with  some  of 
our  friends,  and  returned  at  night.  Afterwards,  it 
became  a  concern  upon  my  mind  to  visit  Friends' 
in  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  meetings  in  that 
county,  in  company  with  a  Friend  from  Long  Is- 
land. I  had  permission  from  David  Lloyd  and 
wife,  to  go  this  journey.  I  also  went  with  said 
Friend  into  Bucks  county;  I  then  returned  home, 
and  was  diligent  in  my  business,  when  there. 

"  Although  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  crown  my 
labours  in  the  ministry  with  success,  and  Friends 


everywhere  were  exceeding  kind  to  me, — yet  I  was 
not  exalted  ;  being  sensible,  that  of  myself  I  could 
do  nothing  that  tended  to  good.  I  therefore  found 
it  my  business  to  return  to  the  place  of  waiting,  in 
order  to  know  the  further  will  and  pleasure  of  my 
Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

"  But  though  I  enjoyed  satisfaction  and  peace, 
which  the  world  could  not  deprive  me  of,  and  also 
met  with  abundance  of  love  and  respect  from 
Friends  and  others, — yet,  I  was  not  exempted  from 
the  buffetings  of  Satan,  both  within  and  without; 
nor  from  the  woe,  pronounced  by  our  Lord,  against 
those  whom  all  men  should  speak  well  of  I  had 
outward  enemies,  who  waited  for  my  halting  ;  but, 
blessed  be  the  mighty  arm  of  Power,  that  supported 
me  through  all,  and  preserved  my  feet  from  falling 
into  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  me.  How 
valuable  is  the  light  of  Christ  1  How  it  manifests 
the  wiles  of  sin  and  Satan ;  even  to  such  a  degree, 
that  some  have  reason  to  say,  '  Surely  in  vain  is 
the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.'  " 

CTo  be  continned.} 


Eminent  MecJuinics. — The  common  class  of 
day-labourers  has  given  us  Brindley  the  engineer. 
Cook  the  navigator,  and  Burns  the  poet.  Masons 
and  bricklayers  can  boast  of  Ben  Jonson,  who 
worked  at  the  building  of  Lincoln's  Inn  with  a 
trowel  in  his  hand,  and  a  book  in  his  pocket;  Ed- 
wards and  Telford  the  engineers,  Hugh  Miller  the 
geologist,  and  Allan  Cunningham  the  writer  and 
sculptor;  whilst  among  distinguished  carpenters 
we  find  the  names  of  Inigo  Jones  the  architect, 
Harrison  the  chronometer-maker,  John  Hunter 
the  physilogist,  Komney  and  Upie  the  painters, 
Professor  Lee  the  orientalist,  and  John  Gibson  the 
sculptor. 

From  the  weaver  class  have  sprung  Simpson  the 
mathematician.  Bacon  the  sculptor,  the  two  Milnes, 
Adam  Walker,  John  Foster,  Wilson  the  ornitho- 
logist. Dr.  Livingstone  the  missionary  traveller, 
and  Tannahill  the  poet.  Shoemakers  have  given 
us  Sturgeon  the  electrician,  Samuel  Drew  the 
essayist,  Gifford  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re 
view,  Bloomfield  the  poet,  and  William  Carey  the 
missionary;  whilst  Morrison,  another  laborious 
missionary,  was  a  maker  of  shoe  lasts. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  De  Foe,  Akenside,  and  Kirke 
White  were  the  sons  of  butchers ;  Bunyan  was  a 
tinker,  and  Joseph  Lancaster  a  basket-maker. 
Among  the  great  names  identified  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  are  those  of  Newcomen, 
Watt,  and  Stephenson — the  first  a  blacksmith,  the 
second  a  maker  of  mathematical  instruments,  and 
the  third  an  engine-fireman.  Dr.  Hutton  the  geo- 
logist, and  Bewick  the  father  of  wood-engraving, 
were  coal-miners.  Dodsley  was  a  footman,  and 
Holcroft  a  groom.  Baffin  the  navigator  was  a 
common  seaman,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  a 
cabin  boy.  Herschel  played  the  oboe  in  a  mili- 
tary band.  Chantrey  was  a  journeyman  carver, 
Etty  a  journeyman  printer,  and  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper.  Michael  Fara- 
day, the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith,  was  in  early  life 
apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder,  and  worked  at  that 
trade  until  he  reached  his  twenty-second  year  ;  he 
now  occupies  the  very  first  rank  as  a  philosopher, 
excelling  even  his  master,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
the  art  of  lucidly  expounding  the  most  difficult 
and  abstruse  points  in  natural  science.— Sm/fi'i 
Self  Help.  ^^ 

In  no  station,  in  no  period,  let  us  think  ourselves 
secure  from  the  dangers  which  spring  from  our 
passions.  I<]very  age,  and  every  station  they  beset; 
from  youth  to  gray  hairs,  and  Irom  the  peasant  to 
the  prince. 


MY  PSALM. 

J.    G.   WBITTIEB. 

I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years : 

Beneath  a  tender  rain, 
An  April  rain,  of  smiles  and  tears 

My  heart  is  young  again. 

The  west  winds  blow,  and  singing  low, 

I  hear  the  glad  streams  run  ; 
The  windows  of  my  sonl  I  throvr 

■Wide  open  to  the  sun. 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  and  fear, 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find 

The  best  of  now,  and  here. 

I  plough  no  more  a  desert  land, 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare  ; 
The  manna,  dropping  from  God's  hand. 

Rebukes  my  painful  care. 

I  break  my  pilgrim  staff;  I  lay 

Aside  the  toiling  oar; 
The  angel  sought  so  far  away 

I  welcome  at  my  door. 

The  airs  of  spring  may  never  play 

Among  the  ripening  corn, 
Kor  freshness  of  the  flowers  of  May 

Blow  through  the  autumn  morn  ; 

Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 

Thro'  fringed  lids  to  heaven  ; 
And  the  pale  aster,  in  the  brook 

Shall  see  its  image  given  ; 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  pn\i3e, 

The  south  wind  softly  sigh, 
And  sweet,  calm  days  in  golden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 

Not  less  shall  manly  deed  and  word 

Rebuke  an  age  of  wrong; 
The  graven  flowers  that  wreath  the  sword 

Make  not  the  blade  less  strong. 

But  smiting  hands  shall  learn  to  heal, 

To  build  as  to  destroy; 
Nor  less  my  heart  for  others  feel 

That  I  the  more  enjoy. 

All  as  God  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 

To  give,  or  to  withhold, 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 

Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  I 

Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 
Have  marked  my  erring  track — 

That  whereso'er  my  feet  have  swerved, 
His  chastening  turned  me  back — 

That  more  and  more  a  Providence 

Of  love  is  understood, 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 

Sweet  with  eternal  good — 

That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 

Which  opens  into  light, 
Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  str.ay 

Beyond  the  Father's  sight — 

That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last 

Through  memory's  sunset  air. 
Like  mountain-ranges  overpast, 

In  purple  distance  fair- 
That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 

Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 
And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 

Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart, 
And  so  the  west  winds  play  ; 

And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 
I  open  to  the  day. 


1715.  Agreed  that  no  Monthly  Meeting  shaP 
allowed  to  divide  itself  into  two  separate  Mont 
Meetings,  either  by  reason  of  the  decrease  of  k 
or  any  other  difference  among  them  in  that  m. 
ing,  nor  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of 
Quarterly  Meeting. 


THE    FKIEND. 
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From  the  "  Ediuburgb  Iteview." 

Mortality  in  Trades  and  Professions. 

(Continued  from  page  236.) 

jThakrah  tells  us  that  workers  in  brass  also  suf- 
f:  from  the  inhalation  of  the  volatilised  metal. 
5ie  brass  melters  of  Birmingham  suffer  from  in- 
t  luittent  fever,  which  they  call  the  brass  ague. 
'jiis  malady  leaves  them  in  a  state  of  great  debi- 
\i.  The  filers  of  brass,  on  the  same  authority, 
s:  fubject  to  a  most  peculiar  affection;  their  hair 
taiug  a  vivid  green.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cop- 
j-  iu  the  brass  dust  combines  with  the  oil  of  the 
1)1',  and  thus  an  oxide  of  copper  is  formed.  Cop- 
f  •-smiths  are  of  course  similarly  affected.  Plum- 
ts,  while  casting,  are  subject  to  the  volatilised 
(lie  of  lead,  which  in  time  produces  paralysis, 
id  while  they  are  soldering,  many  deleterious 
t  DCS  arise,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  of  a  highly 
;  riiigent  nature,  which  often  produces  violent  at- 
tk.s  of  constipation. 

IJut  poisonous  metals  may  attack  the  mucous 
);mlirane  in  the  shape  of  finely  divided  powder, 
K'd  in  the  arts.  There  is  an  exceedingly  beauti- 
ll  paper,  of  an  apple-green  colour,  which  is  often 
iluL-ted  for  the  coolness  and  cheerfulness  of  its  ap- 
larauce.  The  writer  was  himself  once  deluded 
i  the  seductive  appearance  of  a  paper  of  this  de- 
iiiptiou,  and  had  his  library  furnished  with  it. 
raDge  to  say,  a  violent  cold  seemed  to  seize  every 
le,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  who  stopped 
ng  in  this  apartment,  especially  if  they  came 
uc-h  iu  contact  with  the  walls.  On  questioning 
e  paper-hanger,  the  mystery  was  speedily  ex 
aii](_d.  "  I  never  hang  that  kind  of  paper,"  he 
lid,  "without  getting  a  bad  sore  throat  and 
iDiiing  of  the  eyes-^all  the  trade  knows,  it  is  good 
r  a  cold  to  have  any  dealings  with  it."  The 
leerful  green  of  the  paper  is  nothing  less  deadly 
lun  the  aeeto-arsenite  of  copper:  an  irritant  poi- 
m  of  the  first  class.  The  flock  part  of  the  paper 
jutaius  a  large  quantity  of  pigment  in  the  form 
dust,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  be  detached 
oni  the  walls  on  very  slight  occasions.  It  has 
cii  erroneously  supposed,  that  the  metal  must  be 
)!atilised  by  heat  ere  it  can  be  separated  from  the 
^pt  r  ;  but  the  action  of  detachment  is  mechanical, 
d  not  chemical,  the  poisonous  dust  either  falls 
r  is  brushed  off  the  wall,  and  becomes  mixed  with 
le  ordinary  dust  of  the  room  ;  the  lifting  of  a  book, 
r  the  displacement  of  a  pile  of  papers,  proves  suf- 
cient  to  set  these  particles  in  motion,  and  to  bring 
bem  in  contact  with  the  mucous  linings  of  the 
yes,  nose,  and  throat;  hence  the  violent  irritation 
roduced,  which  simulates  so  closely  the  effects  of 
bad  cold  in  the  head.  Professor  Taylor,  the 
slebrated  medical  toxocologist,  has  moreover 
roved  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  dust  fallen 
cm  this  kind  of  paper. 

After  this  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  poi 
snous  character  of  the  pigment  in  this  paper,  it  is 
ot  difficult  to  understand  that  the. workmen  em- 
loyed  in  its  manufacture  are  particularly  liable  to 
ttacks  of  illness  which  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of 

influenza ;  or  that  the  paper  hangers, 
utting  it  up,  are  sbmetimes  obliged  to  leave  work 
)r  a  time,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  distressing 
yroptoms  to  which  its  manipulation  gives  rise. 

There  is  in  Sheffield,  an  occupation  connected 
fith  tool-making,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
ecting  link  between  the  diseases  produced  by 
forking  in  steel  and  those  which  flow  from  work 

in  lead — we  allude  to  file-making.  Unfor 
unately  the  various  preparations  of  lead  enter  very 
argely  into  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  coun 
ry,  and  as  its  action  upon  the  human  body  is  very 
;reat,  its  pernicious  influence  is  felt  in  a  vast  nu 

of  occupations  of  a   diverse   nature.     Thi 


white-lead  manufacturers,  sheet-lead  rollers,  paint- 
ers, plumbers,  potters,  china  manufacturers,  colour- 
grinders,  glaziers,  enamellers  of  cards,  lead  miners, 
and  shot-makers,  all  come  under  the  saturnine  in- 
fluence ;  even  the  poor  lace-makers  of  Belgium  do 
not  escape,  for  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  make 
the  fibre  look  white,  requires  them  to  dust  it  with 
white  lead  powder,  and  possibly,  by  this  means,  it 
may  find  its  way  into  the  fair  skin  of  a  duchess  ! 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  worker  in  steel 
should  suffer  from  the  poison  of  lead,  but  it  occurs 
in  this  manner: — The  file-maker,  in  order  to  hold 
the  file  securely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  protect 
the  fine  edge  of  the  sharp  chisel  with  which  he  cuts 
the  face  ol  the  file,  places  it  upon  a  bed  of  lead 
hich  rests  upon  an  anvil.  In  cutting  the  larger 
three  square  files,  the  workman  uses  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  lead  a  week :  this  is  detached  from  the 
mass  by  friction  and  the  use  of  the  chisel,  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  black  powder.  It  is  curious  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  filo-cutter's  anatomy  that  is  af- 
fected is  the  finger  that  rests  upon  the  lead — at 
first  it  feels  numb,  and  then  becomes  paralysed.  If 
the  artisan  will  not  take  warning  by  this  fastidious 
touch  of  a  digit,  before  long  the  poison  grips  him 
by  the  wrist,  and  then  some  fine  morning  he  wakes 
and  finds  that  he  has  what  is  termed  in  the  trade 
"  a  dropped  hand."  That  is,  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  wrist  are  paralysed,  and  the  hand  falls  help- 
lessly forward,  like  the  forepaws  of  a  kangaroo. 
Here  the  specific  action  of  the  poison  has  exerted 
itself  through  the  skin  of  the  part  affected.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  in  painters,  who  are  more 
subject  to  lead  paralysis  than  perhaps  any  other 
workers  in  lead.  The  finger  which  first  touches 
the  brush,  first  sufi'crs;  and  the  potter,  who  has  in 
the  course  of  his  trade  to  dip  his  ware  in  a  prepa- 
ration of  lead  and  flints  in  order  to  form  the  glaze, 
is  in  like  manner,  but  still  more  severely,  afflicted 
It  is  well  ascertained,  however,  that  the  constitu- 
tional eflects  which  show  themselves  in  obstinate 
constipation  and  colic,  arise  from  the  reception  of 
the  lead  directly  into  the  mouth,  either  in  thi 
shape  of  finely  divided  particles,  or  floating  in  th( 
air,  or  direct  from  the  fingers  of  the  manipulators 
thus,  painters  will  eat  their  food  with  fingers  soil 
ed  with  the  brush.  The  mere  exhalations  of  paint 
are  sufficient  to  paralyse  some  constitutions  very 
speedily :  a  single  night,  spent  in  a  newly  painted 
house,  is  sufficient  to  produce  colic,  especially  in 
young  children.  And  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  "  Prac 
tice  of  Physic,"  relates  a  case  in  which  a  person 
suffered  from  dropped  hands  who  had,  she  said,  no 
concern  with  lead  in  any  way.  On  cross-examin 
ing  her,  however,  it  at  last  came  out  that  her  sons 
"had  in  the  preceding  summer  occupied  their 
sure  time  with  making  bird-cages,  and  painting 
them  green,  in  the  one  room  in  which  she  habitu- 
ally lived."  The  dippers,  as  they  are  termed  in 
the  Potteries,  are  perhaps  subjected  to  more  fright- 
ful  effects  from  lead  poisoning  than  any  other 
workmen  ;  in  addition  to  paralysis  and  colic,  the 
subtle  poison  sometimes  creeps  into  the  brain, 
mania  comes  on,  and  they  die  raving  mad.  The 
grinding  and  packing  of  white  lead  is  so  destru 
tive,  that  the  men  can  work  at  the  occupation  for 
few  hours  in  the  day  only — the  dust  that  is  give 
off,  penetrates  the  clothes,  and  covers  the  skin  to 
such  an  extent  that  these  artisans,  after  taking  a 
medicated  bath  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  water, 
come  out  like  blackamoors.  In  these  works,  rats 
and  mice  are  speedily  poisoned  by  the  fine  white 
lead  dust,  which  penetrates  even  to  their  holes 
The  artisan  who  handles  lead  in  its  various  com- 
binations niay,  however,  vastly  mitigate  his  trou- 
ble by  adopting  perfect  cleanliness.  Before  every 
meal  he  should  wash  his  hands  thoroughly,  and, 


after  work,  he  should  change  his  clothes.  Medical 
science  has  given  him  the  means  of  being  fore- 
warned that  lead  is  entering  his  system  by  a  par- 
ticular and  rarely  failing  diagnostic  sign — where 
the  metal  has  entered  the  system,  a  blue  line  will 
be  discovered  near  the  edge  of  the  gums :  when 
this  blue  Peter  is  hoisted,  he  may  know  that  dan- 
ger is  at  hand,  and  that,  unless  he  is  more  careful, 
his  bread-earning  hand  will  speedily  drop  power- 
less by  his  side.  In  all  cases,  however,  prevention 
is  better  than  cure ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
almost  perfect  exemption  from  painter's  colic  and 
paralysis  has  been  secured  in  some  extensive  paint- 
ing establishments,  by  causing  artisans  to  drink  a 
'emonade  made  by  adding  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  sup- 
posed to  form,  with  the  lead  received  into  the 
mouth  and  stomach,  a  sulphuret  of  that  metal, 
which  is  insoluble,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents  into  the  sy&tem. 

CTo  be  continued.J 


Richard  Reynolds. 
Richard  Reynolds  was,  for  many  years,  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  by  which  he  very 
considerably  increased  his  wealth.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  principle,  he  was  sensible  of  his 
responsibility  to  Him,  to  whom  belongeth  "  the 
earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof;"  and  his  heart  be- 
ing enlarged  in  love  to  God,  and  good-will  to  men, 
it  is  believed  that,  after  taking  from  his  large  in- 
come sufficient  only  for  his  own  moderate  estab- 
lishment, he  devoted  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
to  charitable  purposes.  His  beneficence  was  guided 
by  great  wisdom,  which  rendered  the  benefit  still 
more  extensive.  His  benevolence  raised  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  knew  him ;  yet  he  was  far 
from  being  elated  by  this  circumstance,  or  by  the 
possession  of  wealth ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  his 
bounty,  he  frequently  concealed  the  hand  which 
sent  the  relief.  He  was  a  truly  humble-minded 
christian,  and  was  often  tried  with  a  deep  sense  of 
spiritual  poverty.  He  had  also  a  very  low  view  of 
the  stewardship  committed  to  him,  which  he,  on 
one  occasion,  described  to  a  friend  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  My  talent  is  the  meanest  of  all  talents,  a 
little  sordid  dust;  but  the  man  in  the  parable  who 
had  but  one  talent,  was  accountable,  and  for  the 
talent  that  I  possess,  humble  as  it  is,  I  also  am  ac- 
countable to  the  great  Lord  of  all."  This  good 
steward  was  favoured  to  experience  an  increasing 
and  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
through  the  ever-blessed  Redeemer,  which  he  thus 
expressed  in  a  letter,  written  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  decease  :  "  I  have  done  with  this  world, 
and  all  my  happiness  in  it  is  from  the  hope  that  I 
shall  soon  have  it  where  there  is  neither  sin  nor 
sorrow  ;  and  that  hope  rests  entirely  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  end  of  this  man  was  peace. — John 
Tliorp^s  Lelters. 

1775.  We  trust  we  are  called  to  show  forth  to 
the  world  in  life  and  practice,  that  the  blessed 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  the  Prince  of  peace  is  begun, 
and  wo  doubt  not  that  it  will  proceed,  till  it  attain.s 
its  completion  in  the  earth  ;  when,  according  to 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  "Nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  Influenced  by  these  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  consistently  join  with  such  as 
form  combinations  of  a  hostile  nature  against  any; 
much  less  in  opposition  to  those  providentially 
placed,  either  iu  sovereign  or  subordinate  author- 
ity, nor  can  we  unite  with,  or  encourage  such  as 
revile  and  asperse  them. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For   "  Tho  Friend.' 

It  might  be  thought  the  accompanying  little 
poem  was  scarcely  fitted  for  "  The  Friend."  But 
true,  and  tender,  and  pure  feeling,  underlies  all 
moral  thoughts  or  noble  acts ;  and  if  the  simple 
record  of  a  little  child's  wanderings,  touches  the 
hidden  spring,  so  often  covered  up  by  the  rubbish 
of  pleasure  or  the  dust  of  "  the  world,"  and  sets 
this  tender  feeling  to  vibrating,  till  love  and  cha- 
rity and  good-will  make  melody  in  the  heart, — 
who  will  say  the  little  poem  is  not  a  worker  for 
good  ? 

From  "the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life:"  pre- 
serve in  it  the  sweet  impulses  of  nature,  or  revive 
them  if  they  are  passing  away,  cherish  and  nour- 
ish them,  and  there  will  ever  be  a  spot  of  tender- 
ne.ss  that  tenderness  may  reach.  The  ice  of  cir- 
cumstances may  glass  it  over ;  but  when  the  spring 
airs  breathe  on  it,  and  the  warm  suns  shine,  it  will 
burst  forth  into  verdure.  Perchance  "Going  to 
see  Sharlie"  may  be  as  a  soft  breath  on  some  un- 
yielding heart. 

"GOING  TO  SEE  SHARLIE  I" 
Tbree  years  liad  suuned  Kate's  guldea  hair, 

And  given  her  eyes  a  deeper  blue — 
Had  made  her  a  never-ending  care, 

And  a  joy  as  constant,  fresh  and  new. 
She  had  taught  us  many  a  lesson  of  love, 

With  her  blending  of  childish-woman  ways, 
And  made  us  fear  that  the  angels  above 

Loved  her  too  well  for  length  of  days. 

We  left  her  one  sunny  morning  at  play 

With  her  little  mates  on  the  garden-walk  : 
For  an  hour  ue  heard  her  prattling  away, 

But  we  missed  at  last  her  childish  talk. 
The  gate  was  open,  and  she  was  gone — 

Gone  !   we  shuddered  with  fear  and  dread  : 
How  many  phantoms  our  hearts  had  drawn, 

In  a  moment  to  peril  that  sunny  head. 

Where  had  she  gone?     With  anxious  gaze 

We  searched  the  garden,  the  yard,  the  street; 
But  we  saw  no  track  in  the  trodden  ways 

Of  the  dear  and  erring  little  feet. 
One  had  seen  her  awhile  before, 

And  heard  her  say  in  her  childish  tone. 
She  was  "  going  to  see  her  Sharlie  once  more," 

And  when  they  looked,  they  were  left  alone. 

"  Sharlie" — poor  sister  ! — mortal  sight 

Never  should  see  lost  Charlotte  again ; 
For  six  long  months  on  a  sun-kissed  height, 

Sleeping  in  death,  had  "  Sharlie"  lain, 
But  the  childish  word  brought  back  our  grief, 

And  it  blent  with  a  sad  and  sudden  dread  : 
What  if  our  joy  should  be  so  brief? 

What  if  they  brought  us  our  baby  dead  ? 

Hour  by  hour  we  searched  and  wept— - 

We  searched  the  river,  and  dragged  the  brook, 

Till  the  evening  shadows  over  us  crept, 
And  the  last  sad  hope  our  hearts  forsook. 

Bitter  I  alas  I  it  was  bitter  indeed. 

That  the  hearts  but  half  from  their  sorrow  healed, 

Again  so  soon  must  be  made  to  bleed, 
Again  so  soon  must  an  idol  yield  I 

Was  it  the  spirits  that  ever  near 

The  children's  heads  their  pinions  wave — 

Was  it  the  thought  of  the  sleeper  tliore. 

That  called  our  steps  to  "Sharlie's"  grave? 

Weaving  flowers  on  her  grassy  mound — 
Heedless  all  of  the  setting  sun — 

Talking  to  her  who  lay  under  the  ground- 
There  was  our  Kate,  our  darling  one. 

The  children  shouted— the  strong  man  wept — 

The  women  lavished  their  kisses  like  rain ; 
And  oh,  that  night  in  our  arms  she  slept, 

Dearer  than  ever  before  or  iigain  I 
More  than  a  mile  her  little  feet, 

Going  to  see  "  Sharlie,"  had  borne  her  that  day. 
How  had  she  kept  that  memory  sweet  ? 

How  to  that  grave  had  she  found  her  way  ? 

Henry  MokfoilD. 


Purchase  vot  frioud.s  by  gifts ;  when  thou  ceasest 
to  give,  such  will  cease  to  love. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"The  Spirit  of  Truth"  can  only  Eelieve  ns  from 
"the  Spirit  of  Error." 

When  tried  with  the  misconduct  of  others,  in 
consequence  of  their  acts  assuming  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  lead  away  from  the  Truth,  properly  eli- 
citing a  prompt  and  decided  testimony  against  their 
defections,  we  shall  find  it  needful  to  preserve  a 
pure  stream  of  that  charity  flowing  towards  them, 
which  "  hopeth  all  things,  and  is  kind."  Should 
strife  gain  the  ascendency,  hardness  of  heart  may 
take  the  place  of  sorrow  and  regret  in  reference 
to  those  who  falter,  and  a  permanent  legacy  of 
christian  love  and  reclaiming  compassion,  which 
should  ever  be  retained  towards  the  erring,  may 
be  sorrowfully  eradicated.  Should  we  suffer  our- 
selves for  want  of  watchfulness  to  become  a  prey 
to  a  feeling  of  enmity,  the  same  danger  of  falling 
on  dry  and  barren  ground  awaits  us,  which  was 
exemplified  in  the  destruction  of  Saul  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Grilboa,  where  "  the  shield  of  the  mighty 
was  vilely  cast  away,"  "  as  though  he  had  not  been 
anointed  with  oil."  Then,  in  a  spirit  of  contention 
and  persecution,  we  are  liable  to  be  bewildered, 
partaking  of  the  same  darkness  and  perplexity, 
which,  we  believe,  envelop  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  do  not  permit  a  false  charity  to  benumb  us, 
render  us  incapable  of  usefulness,  and  out  of  an 
affected  tenderness  and  love,  to  those  who  may 
have  yielded  to  criminal  indulgence,  unconcernedly 
permit  the  unregenerate  nature  to  break  down  the 
hedge  and  destroy  the  heavenly  vineyard.  This 
false  tenderness,  if  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  our 
minds,  would  induce  us  to  omit  the  christian  duty 
of  standing  steadfastly  in  the  gaps  against  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  church. 
If  every  desirable  earthly  blessing  is  retained,  and 
we  lose  that  greatest  of  mercies,  the  continued 
regard  and  approval  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
all  our  anticipated  gratification  is  frustrated  by 
the  eifort  to  cling  to  some  of  the  forbidden  spoil ; 
from  which  arise  the  "  bleating  of  the  sheep"  and 
"  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,"  evidencing  that  we  have 
turned  away  from  the  express  will  and  command 
of  our  God  to  our  condemnation,  forgetting  that 
"  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams." 

Since  many  have  fallen  away  from  a  state  in 
which  the  Divine  approbation  has  been  manifested, 
it  seems  of  primary  importance  to  heed  the  mea- 
sure of  light  and  grace  iu  the  heart,  and  to  yield 
to  the  softening  and  subduing  touches  of  heavenly 
love,  that  we  may  know  there  is  a  growing  in  grace 
and  iu  the  saving  knowledge  of  our  blessed  Ee- 
deemer.  This  course  only  can  lead  us  out  of  all 
error,  aud  keep  us  from  falling ;  but  from  neglect- 
ing this  humbling  and  cross-bearing  work,  if  hard- 
ness should  obtain  the  ascendency,  and  an  obdurate 
and  inflexible  temper  bear  rule  and  prescribe  our 
acts,  there  is  danger  of  permitting  imagination  in- 
stead of  revelation  to  actuate  our  conduct,  divest 
us  of  christian  charity,  and  leave  all  our  efforts  in 
the  church  as  empty  of  good,  as  sounding  brass  or 
tinkling  cymbals. 

Tbere  is  still  One,  even  in  this  age  of  discour- 
agement, that  is  the  Holy  Head  of  his  church,  who, 
in  his  own  time,  can  rebuild  the  broken-down  walls 
of  Zion,  and  bring  forth  again,  "  a  chosen  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  that"  shall  "  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him, 
who  hath  called"  them  "  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light."  We  nmst  know  Him  to  be  our 
alpha  and  omega,  and  desire  to  be  disrobed  of 
everything,  either  of  a  temporal  or  spiritual  cha- 
racter, which  prevents  us  from  standing  approved 
in  his  precious  sight.     He   then  will  continue  to 


dig  about,  and  to  water  with  the  showers  of 
love,  and  we  shall  grow  under  its  benign  influe 
and  continue  to  produce  acceptable  fruit.  Fr 
lying  low  at  the  dear  Master's  feet  and  strictly 
tending  to  his  words,  as  Blary  did  of  old,  we  si 
prosper  in  the  church  militant,  having  a  healt 
and  permanent  growth,  showing  forth  an  invit 
comeliness  to  surrounding  beholders.  Then 
this  state  of  probation  ceases,  and  the  temptati 
and  dangers  of  this  uncertain  scene  have  be 
escaped  by  strictly  following  the  voice  of  the  gc 
Shepherd,  a  door  of  entrance  will  be  opened 
the  fold  of  everlasting  rest,  from  which  we  sh 
no  more  go  out ;  wherein  sickness,  disappointmi 
and  sorrow  will  be  forever  excluded,  and  there  v  t. 
be  a  rejoicing  with  unceasing 
New  York,  Fourth  month,  1860. 


For  "  TUe  Friend 

I  presume  the  following  characteristic  and 
markable  letter  has  never  been  published;  writ! 
as  it  was  before  the  bitterness  of  political  cont 
versy  had  perverted  the  judgment  and  opinions 
the  Truth,  it  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.     It 
copied  from  a  commonplace  book,  which  is  al 
contemporary  with  the  date  of  the  letter,  and  ths 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity.     W 
the  R.  P.  was,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  th 
probably  no  means  of  conjecturing,  except  from  t 
initials ;  could  it  have  been  Robert  Proud  the  H 


Letter  from  Patrick  Henry  to  R.  P. 

Hanover,  Jan.  18th,  1773 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  i 
ceipt  of  A.  Benezet's  book  against  the  slave  trat 
I  thank  you  for  it.  It  is  not  a  little  surprisi 
that  Christianity,  whose  chief  excellence  consists 
softening  the  human  heart,  in  cherishing  and  ii 
proving  its  finer  feelings,  should  encourage  a  prt 
tice  so  totally  repugnant  to  the  first  impressions 
right  and  wrong.  What  adds  to  the  wonder 
that  this  abominable  practice  has  been  introduc 
in  the  most  enlightened  ages  !  Times  that  seem 
have  pretensions  to  boast  of  high  improvements 
the  arts,  sciences  and  refined  morality,  ha 
brought  into  general  use,  and  guarded  by  ma 
laws,  a  species  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  o 
more  rude  and  barbarous,  but  more  honest  anci 
tors,  detested.  Is  it  not  amazing,  that  at  a  til 
when  the  rights  of  humanity  are  defined  and  u 
derstood  with  precision,  in  a  country  above 
others,  fond  of  liberty;  that  in  such  an  age  a 
such  a  country,  we  find  men  professing  a  religi 
the  most  humane,  mild,  meek,  gentle  and  geueroi 
adopting  a  principle  as  repugnant  to  humanity 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bible,  and  destructive 
liberty  ?  Every  thinking,  honest  man,  rejects  it 
speculation,  how  few  in  practice  from  conscientic 
motives  !  The  world  in  general,  has  denied  yo 
people  a  shasa  of  its  honours,  but  the  wise  n, 
ascribe  to  you  a  just  tribute  of  virtuous  praise,  i 
the  practice  of  a  train  of  virtues,  among  which  yo 
disagreement  to  slavery  will  be  principally  rankc 
I  cannot  but  wish  well  to  a  people  whose  syst< 
imitates  the  example  of  Him  whose  life  was  p( 
feet.  And  believe  me,  I  shall  honour  the  Quaki 
for  their  noble  efforts  to  abolish  slavery.  It 
equally  calctdated  to  promote  moral  and  politic 
good. 

Would  any  one  believe  I  am  master  of  slaves, 
my  own  purchase  ?  I  am  drawn  along  by  t 
general  inconvenience  of  living  without  them, 
will  not,  I  cannot  justify  it.  However  culpable  i 
conduct,  I  will  so  far  pay  my  devoirs  to  virtue, 
to  own  the  excellence  and  rectitude  of  her  precep 
and  lament  my  want  of  conformity  to  them.     1 1 


THE    FRIEND. 
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ii  e  a  time  will  come,  when  an  opportunity  will 
j.jffcrtd  to  abolish  this  lamentable  evil.  Every- 
jlig  we  can  do  is  to  improve  it,  if  it  happens  in 
'  day,  if  not,  let  us  trautmit  to  our  descendants, 
ether  with  our  slaves,  a  pity  for  their  unhappy 
and  an  abhorrence  for  slavery.  If  we  cannot 
uce  this  wished-for  reformation  to  practice,  let 
treat  the  unhappy  victims  with  lenity  ;  it  is 
ftirlhcst  advance  we  can  make  towards  justice, 
s  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  purity  of  our  religion,  to 
w  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  law  which 
•rants  slavery. 

lere  is  an  instance  that  silent  meetings  (the 
ff  of  reverend  doctors)  have  done  that  which 
rned  and  elaborate  preaching  could  not  effect, 
much  preferable  are  the  genuine  dictates  of  coU' 
nee  and  a  steady  attention  to  its  feelings,  above 
teachings  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  found 
etter  guide  !  I  exhort  you  to  persevere  in  so 
thy  a  resolution  ;  some  of  your  people  disagree 
at  least  are  lukewarm  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
nany  treat  the  resolution  of  your  meeting  with 
icule,  and  among  those  who  throw  contempt  on 
sre  clergymen,  whose  surest  guard  against  both 
cule  and  contempt  is  a  certain  act  of  assembly, 
now  not  where  to  stop — I  could  say  many  things 
this  subject,  a  serious  review  of  which  gives  a 
y  prospect  to  future  times.  Excuse  this 
awl,  and  believe  me  with  esteem, 

'  humble  servant,      Patrick  He.nry,  Jr. 

For  "  The  Tric-nd." 

On  the  Character  of  George  Foi. 
3f  the  number  of  those,  who,  at  different  pe- 
ds  of  time,  have  been  raised  up  and  qualified 
Providence  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  who 
re  been  characterized  as  reformers,  there  are 
who  have  suffered  more  from  misrepresentation 
calumny,  than  the  excellent  founder  of  our 
gious  Society. 

Living  at  a  period  when  religious  excitement 
vailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  among  most 
fessors  of  the  christian  name,  it  is  not  to  be 
sumed  that  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
racter  is  to  be  educed  from  the  representation 
those  whose  enthusiasm  was  heightened  by  pre- 
and  whose  zeal  in  too  many  instances  was 
taken  for  piety. 

Priest  and  professor,  from  motives  very  easily 
lerstood,  were  alike  earnest  in  their  endeavour 
suppress  that  spirit,  which  was  then  making 
nt  but  steady  progress  among  a  class  who  had 
ierto  given  their  support  to  an  established  min- 
y;  and  they  saw  with  surprise,  and  beheld  with 
may,  numbers  of  their  followers  leaving  their 
and  associating  themselves  with  a  then  per- 
l  and  despised  people. 
X  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  an- 
the  constitution  of  the  natural  man,  that 
secution  and  suffering  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ho  believed  themselves  called  upon  to  bear; 
aithful  testimony  to  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
but  our  surprise  is  that  human  nature,  frail  i 
imperfect  as  it  is,  should  so  patiently  have 
fered,  so  meekly  have  borne  reproaeh  and  con- 
nely  with  the  gross  inflictions  imposed  upon  it. 
It  is  almost  enough  to  make  the  heart  bleed,  in  j 
hunting  the  multiplied  wrong  which  was  heaped 
an  early  Friends — torn  from  their  families, —  , 
It  up  in  loathsome  dungeons,  some  of  them  un- 
to lie  down  in,  where  the  light  of  day  seldom 
;ered,  and  were  thus  kept  year  after  year  with- 
beit'g  brought  to  trial,  or  without  knowing  why 
y  were  thus  deprived  of  their  liberty,  unless  it 
s  their  persistent  course  in  endeavouring  to  wor- 
|p  their  heavenly  Father  according  to  the  dic- 
Ipes  of  their  consciences. 


We  have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  shade  of 
the  picture,  for  these  patient  labourers  have  now 
gone  to  their  everlasting  reward  ;  but  there  is  a 
part  of  English  history,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  despite  the  eloquence  of  her  historians, 
had  better  never  been  written  ;  that  ^j«/«  which 
recounts  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  and  the 
heroism  of  the  martyr, — over  all  of  which  we  are 
disposed  to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity. 

JMor  has  prejudice  ceased  to  misrepresent  the 
we  have  been  pained  of  late,  in  looking  over  an 
eloquent  and  popular  history  of  that  period,  which 
embraced  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  religious 
Society,  in  finding  assertions  which  are  unsupported 
by  evidence,  and  which  no  writer  who  has  a  regard 
for  candour,  ought  to  make. 

Macaulay,  in  his  fourth  volume  of  his  "  History 
of  England,"  in  speaking  of  the  exercise  of  mind 
which  preceded  George  Fox's  establishment  in  the 
Truth,  says,  "  His  was  the  most  unhappy  of  all 
states,  that  is,  too  much  disordered  lor  liberty,  and 
not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam."  Now  if 
we  accredit  what  his  friends  say  of  him,  and  whose 
statements  have,  I  believe,  never  been  controverted, 
there  is  no  more  evidence  of  his  insanity  than  of 
the  aposik's  madness,  when  he  came  before  Agrip- 
pa,  and  of  which  he  was  charged. 

During  George  Fox's  imprisonment,  and  when 
the  enemies  of  Truth  were  bold  in  asserting  that 
he  was  a  dangerous  man  to  be  at  liberty.  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  then  presiding  judge  on  the  king's 
bench,  said  he  had  indeed  heard  some  such  reports, 
but  he  had  heard  many  more  good  reports  of  him, 
and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  by 
proclamation. 

Sir  James  Macintosh,  whom  Macaulay  is  proud 
to  call  his  friend,  and  to  whose  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  historical  interest  he  has  expressed  his  in- 
debtedness, in  speaking  of  the  journal  of  George 
Fox,  says,  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  nar- 
ratives in  the  world — which  no  reader  of  compe- 
tent judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the 
virtues  of  the  writer."  But  Macaulay  calls  his 
epistles  crazy  epistles  /  But  we  will  not  further 
speak  of  what  his  friends  or  his  enemies  say  of 
him  ;  the  Society  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
organizing,  has  always  looked  upon  him  with  the 
admiration  and  respect  due  to  his  many  virtues  : 
and  for  our  part,  we  had  rather  possess  the  repu- 
tation of  the  humble  "  dolesman  of  Derby,"  than 
the  renown  of  him,  who  aspired  to  be  the  historian 
of  his  country,  and  whose  remains  lie  entombed 
with  her  iilu^jtrious  dead.  R. 


A  Japanese  Printing  Office. — A  Hong  Kong 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller  gives  the 
following  description  of  a  Japanese  printing  office  : 
On  one  side  of  the  office  was  a  hand-press  of  re- 
spectable size  and  in  good  condition,  while  on  the 
other  side  was  a  'power-press,'  moved  by  a  wheel  of 
large  diameter,  in  perfect  order,  and  of  sufficentsize 
to  print  the  largest  sheets  usually  struck  off  in  the 
United  States.  The  press  was  not  in  motion,  and 
the  rollers  were  suspended  over  the  wall,  and  reams 
of  paper  piled  up  near  the  press,  and  the  workmen 
hanging  about  idle,  as  if  they  were  patiently  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  mourning,  to 
resume  their  labours.  Beside  these,  there  was 
another  press  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  on  which, 
when  I  made  a  second  visit,  some  time  after,  two 
men  were  striking  off  two  octavo  pages  of  a  new 
Japanese  work  ou  natural  history,  the  edition  con- 
sisting of  thirty  copies.  It  was  the  enterprise  of 
a  young  Japanese  doctor,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  a  Dutch  physician  residing  in  the  city.  Stands 
and  cases  were  arranged  as  with  us,  one  side  of  the 
office  having  the  lioman  type  used  in  printing  books 


and  phamphlets  in  Dutch,  and  the  other  the 
Japanese  ;  for  types  in  the  Japanese  character  are 
now  cast  in  Holland,  and  have  di.-placed  the  wooden 
blocks  formerly  used.  The  boxes  for  the  Japanese 
letters  were  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  with 
us,  but  in  different  order.  I  tried  my  hand  in 
picking  up  some  of  these  strange  characters,  but 
probably  a  good  deal  to  the  divertiscment  of  the 
Japanese  compositors.  The  types,  both  Roman  and 
Japanese,  were  almost  new,  and  every  thing  indi- 
cated that  the  Japanese  were  far  ahead  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  typographical  art,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else. 

Some  of  the  paper  used  in  printing  is  thick,  white, 
and  close,  and  receives  a  fine  impression.  It  is  made 
neither  of  rags  nor  cotton,  but  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree  called  the  "  paper  mulberry,"  and  is  cheap  as 
well  as  good.  The  printed  sheets  were  hung  up 
overhead  to  dry,  just  as  with  us.  A  dozen  or 
twenty  hands  are  employed  at  the  case  and  the 
press,  who  appear  to  be  expert  workmen,  and  were 
quite  courteous.  The  establishment  is  managed 
entirely  by  the  Japanese,  not  a  single  Dutchman 
being  admitted,  either  as  superintendent  or  work- 
man. The  Japanese  are  almost  universally  read- 
ers, having  their  schools  established  by  law,  and 
books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  and  the  people. 
Most  of  these  books  are  small,  and  full  of  the  most 
ludicrous  illustrations,  from  which  Punch  must 
have  borrowed  many  of  his  ideas,  though  inferior. 
Most  of  the  books  are,  of  course,  of  little  value  in 
morals  or  science,  while  not  a  few  are  licentious 
and  obscene.  The  Japanese  have  now  got  the 
idea  that  the  English  is  a  universal  language,  and 
the  Dutch  of  little  value,  from  which  impression, 
and  a  very  just  one,  the  young  people  who  are 
destined  to  business,  or  are  ambitious  of  political 
distinction  and  honour,  are  seized  with  a  passion  to 
learn  our  laniiuage. 


THE     FRIEND. 


FUUKTH  MOxN'TH    14,   18G0. 


From  several  communications  which  we  have 
recently  received,  it  is  apparent  that  many 
Friends,  in  different  parts  of  our  widely  extended 
Society,  are  anxiously  concerned  on  account  of 
the  low  state  of  things,  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  borders  :  but  we  think  that  this,  as  well  as  other 
signs  of  the  times,  are  indicative  of  that  individual 
exercise  on  behalf  of  the  preservation  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  church,  which  ought  to  encourage 
Friends  everywhere  steadily  and  unitedly  to  labour 
and  to  suffer  in  the  good  cause  entrusted  to  them. 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  hold  its  annual 
session  next  week.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
all  who  attend  it,  and  especially  those  who  may 
take  part  in  influencing  its  proceedings,  should  seek 
for  that  qualification  to  participate  in  the  business, 
that  comes  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  alone  ; 
keeping  the  eye  single  to  him  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  for  the 
preservation  and  establishment  of  the  individual 
members. 

If  it  is  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty,  so 
much  the  greater  need  is  there  for  each  one  to  keep 
guard  over  his  own  spirit,  and  to  set  a  watch  at 
the  door  of  his  lips,  that  nothing  may  be  done 
or  said  from  the  promptings  of  any  other  Spirit 
than  that  which  leads  out  of  all  error,  and  guides 
into  the  paths  of  truth  and  equity. 

From  a  communication  received  fi:om  a  member 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  addressed  to  "  the 
truly  exercised  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  others  of  the  same  class"  in  the  So- 
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THE    FRIEND. 


1  ,  ii  J- 11  ■„  „„^^„n^..  «Tl,ptrnvnil  its  independence  is  irrevocably  assured.  Austria  only 
ciety,  we  take  the  following  extrac  .  .  ihe  travai  .^^^^^/^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  the  fromier  of  Veaitia.  The 
of  my  soul  hath  been— even  while  engaged  about  L^^^l^^  ^j.^^^  French  policy  could  not  occasion  her  any 
luy  lawful  concerns — for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  |g^ljjj^j,p^g32jg[j|.  o„  tl^at  subject.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
-        ■         ...  ■•       T  ___j    i. 1,:.-,   prench  army  from  Italy  is,  therefore,  a  sign  of  the  ap- 

proaching solution  of  the  question  of  Italy,  and  not  a 


and  that  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  renew  his 
covenant  with  this  people.  Permit  me  to  say  to 
you,  Stand  fast  in  your  several  allotments,  ever 
remembering  our  high  and  holy  calling,  and  that 
it  is  only  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  are  the  sons  of  God.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.  The  cause  is  the  Lord's,  and  it  is  not 
until  He  has  thoroughly  tried  and  qualified  his 
servants  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  that  He  en- 
ables them  to  declare  the  everlasting  gospel  to  the 
people,  and  to  say  to  them,  this  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto  you  this  day.  There  has  a  spirit  gone 
forth  among  the  members  of  our  beloved  Society, 
which  is  more  deceptive  than  that  which  first 
went  forth  amongst  some  of  this  people  ;  there 
fore  be  not  carried  away  with  it.  Be  steadfa.st, 
immoveable:  eye  not  one  another,  but  eye  the 
Lord  above.  Then,  indeed,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  walk  aright,  even  to  an  hair's  breadth ;  and  to 
do  naught  that  you  should  have  left  undone,  or 
to  leave  undone  what  you  should  do." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EoROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  month  24th. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  had  formally  accepted  the  an- 
nexation of  Tuscany,  and  signed  a  decree  to  that  effect. 
The  French  army  was  daily  withdrawing  from  Lora- 
bardy,  and  would  occupy  Savoy. 

The  Sardinian  troops  had  commenced  the  evacuation 
of  Savov. 

The  despatch  of  the  French  government,  explaining 
the  necessity  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  contains  no  new  points,  further  than  those 
set  forth  in  Napoleon's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  le- 
gislature, except  the  statement  that  "  France  disavows 
the  theory  of  natural  frontiers." 

The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial,  admits  that  the 
annexation  must  be  quietly  allowed,  but  at  the  same 
time  denounces  the  act  as  one  of  spoliation  and  wrong 
and,  in  principle,  as  bad  as  a  march  upon  the  Rhine,  oi 
a  sudden  attempt  on  Antwerp.  It  adds,  "  It  must  leave 
upon  all  minds  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  safety, 
except  in  continual  watchfulness  and  armed  prepara 
tion,  against  the  aggressions  of  a  sovereign  who  thus 
seizes  upon  the  possessions  of  a  friendly  Power." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says 
that  all  the  powers  had  replied  to  France  relative  to 
Savoy,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  substance  of  their 
votes  :  Russia  says  that  so  long  as  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  select  their  rulers  is  not  put  forward  by  France, 
and  that  as  the  present  change  does  not  affect  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  what  Sardinia  does  with  Savoy  is  no 
business  of  hers.  Prussia  says  that  as  the  Emperor  of 
France  formally  disavows  the  doctrine  of  natural  fron- 
tiers, the  transfer  of  Savoy  is  no  business  of  hers.  Aus- 
tria declares  that  she  certaiuly  does  not  approve  of  any 
annexation  of  the  kind  ;  but  as  Europe  stood  by  when 
other  annexations  were  effected,  she  does  not  see  what 
she  has  to  do  with  the  annexation  of  Savoy. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  ult.,  a 
bill  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  and  child 
in  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  has  passed  by  a 
large  majority.  The  reform  bill  was  one  of  the  chief 
topics  of  debate  in  Parliament.  It  was  regarded  with 
ranch  apathy  by  the  press  and  the  public. 

The  demand  for  money  in  the  London  market  was 
active.  The  general  rate  for  three  months'  bills  was 
■4J  a  4J  per  cent.  The  .Manchester  advices  were  more 
favourable.     There  was  a  better  inquiry  for  goods,  "-  ' 


prices 


had  an  advancing  tendency.  The  sales  of  cotton 
Liverpool  market  for  the  previous  week,  reached 
6a,8U0  bales.  On  some  grades,  prices  had  slightly  re- 
ceded.    Consuls,  94i  a  94j. 

The  Paris  Bourse  "had  become  firmer.  On  the  22d, 
there  was  a  decided  improvement,  and  rentes  advanced 
to  68f.  30c. 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  of  Russia,  had  arrived  at 
Toulon,  incognito,  where  he  is  inspecting  the  newly 
constructed  portable  gunboats,  with  a  view  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  system  on  the  Amoor  river. 

The  Paris  Constituliinnd,  in  an  article  by  its  princi- 
pal editor,  says  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from 
Italy  must  not  be  considered  a  sign  of  coolness  between 
France  and  Sardinia.  France  leaves  Lombardy,  because 


sign  of  complication,  which  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
terest  of  Piedmont  well  know  how  to  prevent. 
The  ex-Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  preparing  a  pro- 
test, addressed  to  the  European  powers,  and  a  manifesto 
to  the  Tuscans  against  the  flagrant  violations  of  treaties 
that  have  taken  place. 

The  Duchess  Regent  of  Parma  had  appealed  to  the 
great  powers  to  support  her  protest. 

The  Paris  ConsiHutionnel  states  that  the  Pope  had  ad- 
dressed a  monitory  letter  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  intimat- 
ing that  henceforth  all  relations  between  his  Holiness 
and  the  royal  family  must  be  considered  as  broken  off. 
That  his  Majesty  will  understand  that  he  has  openly 
violated  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  is  formally  excom- 
municated. The  Holy  Father  reserves  to  himself 
duty  of  taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
Universal  Church,  and  the  good  Catholics  of  Pied 
before  proceeding  to  severer  measures,  which,  in  any 
event,  weigh  from  henceforth  upon  the  person  of  thi 
King. 

Le  Kord  says  the  moment  the  Pope's  bull  is  fulmi 
nated,  the  cities  of  Milan,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Turin,  Bo 
logna  and  Florence,  have  agreed  to  illuminate,  and  giv 
he  character  of  a  national  celebration  to  the  event. 

The  agitation  in  Hungary  continued,  and  numerous 
rrests  had  been  made  in  Pesth.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment was  raising  at  home  a  new  loan  of  200,000,000 
florins,  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  repayable  in  fifty-seven 
years,  by  means  of  lottery  drawings. 

Mexico.— The  latest  dates  from  Vera  Cruz,  state  that 
President  Miramon  had  commenced  withdrawing  his 
forces  from  before  that  city,  having  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  take  it.  Successes  of  the  Liberals  in  other  places  are 
also  reported. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  Senate  had  not  yet 
voted  on  the  House  Homestead  bill,  but  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place,  have  shown  that  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  all  the  Republican  and  some  of  the  Democra- 
tic Senators.  Its  passage  was  considered  almost  certain. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting polygamy  in  Utah  and  the  other  territories  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  149  to  60.  The  Mormon 
delegate  from  Utah  protested  against  the  enactment, 
and  warned  Congress  of  the  consequences  likely  to  re- 
sult from  any  attempt  to  put  it  in  force.  The  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  whom  the  President's  message  compl; 
I  of  the  action  of  the  House  in  the  appointment  of  an 
vestigating  Committee,  was  referred,  produced  a  re- 
port controverting  the  President's  views,  and  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution:  Resolved 
That  the  House  dissents  from  the  doctrines  of  the  spe- 
cial message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
March  28th,  1860,  that  the  extent  of  power 
plated  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  inquiry  of 
March  5th,  1860,  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  constitutional  duties  devolved  upon  Congress ;  that 
judicial  determinations,  the  opinions  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  uniform  usage,  sanction  its  exercise ;  and  that 
to  abandon  it,  would  leave  the  Executive  department  of 
the  government  without  supervision  or  responsibility, 
and  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  dangerous  to  the  rights  of 
a  free  people. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  451. 
Philadelphia.— MonAWiyXa-si  week,  196. 
California. — By  the  overland  mail,  San  Francisco 
dates  to  Third  month  19th,  have  been  received.  The 
teamship  Sonora,  which  was  to  leave  on  the  20th, 
would  take  out  a  million  and  a  half  in  gold,  for  New 
York. — A  Japanese  steam  corvette  had  arrived  in  forty 
days  from  Jeddo.  This  is  the  first  native  vessel 
permitted  to  leave  the  shores  of  Japan.  It  brings  the 
formation  that  the  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United 
States  would  shortly  depart  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Powhat- 
tan.  The  corvette  brought  as  passengers  the  crew  of 
the  steamer  Fenniniore  Cooper,  recently  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Jajian.  Lieut.  J.  N.  Brooks,  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  government,  consented  to 
assist  in  the  navigation  of  the  corvette  across  the  ocean. 
The  chief  admiral  of  the  Japanese  navy  came  a  passen- 
ger. The  steamer  will  remain  at  San  Francisco  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Powhattan,  when  she  will  return  to  re- 
port the  progress  of  the  embassy. — The  exports  of  wheat 
were  large  for  South  America  and  Australia.  It  had 
been  taken  at  about  two  cents  a  pound. — Sandwich  Is- 
land dates  to  the  28th  of  Second  month,  had  been  re- 
ceived.    The  volcano  at  Kilauea  was  in  an  active  state 


of  eruption.     The  births  of  the  year  1859  were   161 
and  the  deaths  2291. 

Capital  Punishment. — The  Legislature  of  the  State 
Wisconsin  has  refused,  by  a  very  decided  vote,  to  reps 
the  law  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  that  State.  T 
bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty  in  New  York  was  final 
substituted  by  another,  which  passed  both  Houses.  0  ' 
of  its  clauses  defers  the  execution  of  criminals  for  oi 
year  after  sentence. 

Helper's  Book. — At  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  a  man  calliJ.j[j  J 


the  Rev.  Daniel  Worth,  has  been  sentenced  to  one  yeai 

iprisonment  for  circulating  the  "  Impending  Crisis." 

A  Heavy  Lift. — A  block  of  sixteen  brick  and  sto 

buildings,  329  feet  long,  and  from  90  to   140  feet  dee 

g  over  25,000  tons,  was  raised  a  distance  of 

feet"l  Cinches,  by  means  of  screws,  last  week,  in  Chic: 

Illinois.  This  feat  was  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  abo 

one  foot  per  day,  by  means  of  6000  screws. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Wm.  Snode,  0.,  S2,  to  16,  vol.  32  ;  frc 
Jesse  Hall,  agent,  0.,  for  Wilson  Hall,  $2,  vol.  33. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No. 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  strei 
William  Bettle,  No.   426  N.  Sixth   street,   and  No, 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  stref 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  6 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Wh 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Ri 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hill 
Frankford 

Visititiff  Managers  for  the  mon/A.— Richard  Richar 
son.  No.   522  Arch  street;  Elihu  Roberts,  N 
of  Race  and  Jacoby  streets  ;   Wistar  Morris,  No.  209    f 
Third  street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent.— loshna.  H.  Worthii 
ton,  M.  D. 

FRIENDS'  HORSES. 

Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meetii 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put 
within  the  limits  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Met  b 
ing,  can  have  their  horses  taken  care  of  at  the  stabl 
of°t'he  Montgomery  Hotel,  N.  E.  corner  of  Sixth  and  W 
low  streets  ;'  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Callowhill  stre 
above  Fifth,  and  at  Watson's  livery  stable  on  Ma 
street,  below  Brown. 

The  arrangements  for  the  care  of  horses  in  Camdf 
and  at  M'Crea's  stables.  Third  street,  above  Market,  a 
Douglas's,  in  Sixth,  below  Arch,  remain  unchanged. 

Friends,  who  make  their  home  within  the  limits 
the  Southern  District,  whilst  in  the  city  attending 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  at  other  times,  in  the  service  of 
Society,  can  have  their  horses  accommodated  at  Cc 
way's  stables,  north  side  of  Prune  street,  between  Fil 
and  Sixth. 

WANTED. 
A  situation  as  Teacher  in  some  school  under  the  c( 
of  Friends,  is  desired  by  a  young  man,  a  member  of 
Society.     Address  S.  E.  D.,  office 


'The  Friend.' 


BIBLE  ASSOGI.\TION  OF  FRIENDS   W  AMERtC 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 

Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-roofr  : 

Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening, 

14th  prox.,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 
Third  month  31st,  1860. 

Married,  Fourth  month  5th,  1860,  at  Friends'  Me 
ing-house,  Willistown,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Willi 
P.  Smedley,  of  Edgemont,  Delaware  county,  to  Ja 
daughter  of  Aaron  Garrett,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  London  Grove,  Chester  C 
Pa.,  on  the  25th  of  Twelfth  mouth  last,  after  a  li 
illness  of  many  mouths,  Caleb  Seal  ;  a  member  of  .N 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  sixty-ninth  yea 

,  at  West-Town,  Chester  Co.,  P.i.,  on  the  15tl 

Third  month,  1860,  Phebe,  wife  of  John  Benington 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  ^ 

PILE  4  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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ice  Two  Dollars  per  aunum,  payable  in  advance. 
fiubscriptioaa  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

T   KO.    116    NORTH    FOURTH    STREET,   UP   STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


jatage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
is,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents 
ly  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  i 
in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


For  "The  Friend. 

lU  Respecting  Departures  from  the  Testimoni 
;  is  mournful  to  advert  to  the  large  number  of 
members  who  were  carried  away  by  the  spirit 
;paration,  and  unsettlement  produced  by  Elias 
ks  and  his  coadjutors,  in  their  attempts  to  over- 
1  the  christian  principles  and  discipline  of 
nds.  When  their  disownment  was  generally 
ited,  the  remaining  faithful  members  had  hope 
the  Truth  would  arise  afresh  and  bring  under 
ing  concern  for  the  blessed  cause  of  the  Re- 
uer  many  who  had  not  gone  with  the  sepa- 
its,  but  who  were  living  at  ease  in  the  enjoy- 
t  of  the  things  of  the  world,  and  rejecting  the 
s  of  Christ  in  many  practices  which  Friends 
lys  have  had  a  testimony  against.  In  1831, 
It  four  years  after  the  separation,  one  of  its 
ithly  Meetings,  under  a  feeling  of  religious  con- 
,  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia 
rterly  Meeting,  the  following  minute  upon  the 
ition  of  some  of  our  testimonies,  which  there  is 
on  to  fear  that  very  many  now  hold  in  light 
jm,  and  arc  in  danger  of  abandoning  alto- 
er.  From  a  view  of  the  great  falling  away  of 
y  under  our  name,  particularly  through  the 
lence  of  the  world,  its  corrupting  fashions,  lan- 
^e  and  manners,  we  have  thought  it  might  be 
ul  to  propose  the  insertion  of  the  minute  in 
le  Friend."  Alterations  made  in  some  disci- 
es,  by  which  mixed  marriages  and  a  hireling 
istry  are  indirectly  encouraged,  are  further  evi- 
;es  of  the  spreading  weakness  and  degeneracy 
ing  such  superficial  members.  Could  they  have 
d  the  force  of  persecution  as  the  founders  of 
Society  did,  in  giving  up  all  for  the  blessed 
tb,  and  its  doctrines  and  testimonies? 
Being  drawn  into  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
meeting,  our  minds  were  dipt  into  a  humbling 
e  of  the  need  there  is,  that  a  more  close  and 
ere  adherence  to  the  purity  of  our  holy  profes- 
niight  be  increasingly  manifest  among  us;  and 
g  that  some  prospects  opened  under  this 
rcise,  might  not  be  improper  to  spread  before 
Quarterly  Meeting,  it  was  concluded  to  for- 
d  them  accordingly. 

Our  primitive  Friends  scrupulously  regarding 
precepts  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  bis  apostles, 
e  led  not  only  into  th»  disuse,  but  into  a  testi- 
ly against  many  customs  and  practices  which, 


through  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world,  were 
esteemed  either  as  lawful  or  of  trivial  consequence, 
Relying  on  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
inwardly  opened  upon  their  understandings,  they 
stood  firm  against  the  deceitful  workings  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world  in  its  various  plausible  appear- 
ances :  hence  though  grievous  sufferings  and  many 
deep  afflictions  ensued,  yet  remaining  unshaken  in 
their  allegiance,  they  were  enabled  to  hand  down 
to  their  successors  in  religious  profession,  a  noble 
and  illustrious  example  olf  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  the  christian  religion. 

"  It  requires  no  very  close  examination  to  disco 
ver,  that  the  ardent  love  and  heavenly  mindedness 
which  so  conspicuously  marked  their  footsteps  have 
much  declined  ;  and  that  for  want  of  faithful  sub- 
mission to  the  leadings  and  restrictions  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  Truth,  graciously  afforded  us  by  our  holy 
Redeemer,  much  weakness  and  many  deviations 
are  common  within  our  borders.  Some  by  their 
IS  and  demeanour  appear  to  entertain  so  little 
respect  for  our  religious  testimonies,  as  scarcely  to 
acknowledge  connection  with  us.  Others  whose 
pparel  is  more  consistent,  give  way  to  extrava- 
gance in  the  furniture  of  their  houses  ;  and  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  world,  swerve  from  the  plain 
Scripture  language,  often  complying  with  the  cus- 
tomary salutations  and  compliments,  and  make  use 
of  the  names  of  months  and  days  given  in  honour 
to  the  false  deities  of  the  heathen.  Some  members, 
though  plain  themselves,  yet  permit  their  offspring, 
even  when  quite  young,  to  deviate  from  plainness 
and  simplicity  in  their  apparel  and  conversation ; 
hence  the  hands  of  parents  becoming  weakened, 
they  find  when  greater  departures  from  the  path 
of  recititude  appear,  they  are  unable  to  discharge 
their  awful  and  important  trust,  with  that  integrity 
and  religious  weight  which  our  christian  profession 
enjoins.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
love  of  the  world,  manifest  in  an  inordinate  desire 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  giving  of  par- 
ties, and  allowing  children  to  learn  music  and  other 
fashionable  accomplishments  as  they  are  called,  not 
only  draw  the  youth   and  others  into  much   vain 

d    hurtful  conversation,  but  strengthening   the 

rrupt  propensities  of  nature,  they  become  widely 
estranged  from  a  life  of  self-denial  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  that  many  so  far 
fall  into  the  temptations  of  the  enemy  of  all  right- 
eousness, as  to  attend  at  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment. 

"An  indulgence  in  or  connivance  at  undue  liber- 
ties, renders  it  very  difllcult  for  overseers  or  other 
concerned  Friends,  to  extend  availing  labour  to- 
wards the  young  and  rising  generations ;  and  when 
these  inconsistencies  exist  in  the  families  of  mem- 
bers actively  engaged  in  our  religious  Society, 
Monthly  Meetings  become  enfeebled,  and  an  ob- 
struction to  a  right  advancement  is  often  felt. 

"  The  discipline  of  the  church  of  Christ  standing 
in  that  which  is  pure,  it  is  only  the  wisdom  from 
above  which  can  give  authority  to  it;  hence  when 
any  whose  life  and  conduct  is  not  according  to  the 
leadings  and  government  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
are  active  in  putting  the  discipline  in  practice,  £ 
veil  is  gradually  drawn  over  the  purity  of  disci 


pline,  and  a  way  opened  for  increasing  weakness 
and  deviation. 

"  Under  these  views  we  have  felt  a  fervent  desire 
that  we  all  may  be  aroused  to  diligent  and  im- 
partial labour ;  that  through  the  Lord's  assist- 
ance, an  effectual  stop  may  be  put  to  the  current 
of  degeneracy  which  is  fast  setting  in  upon  our  re- 
ligious Society." 

A  Tow?i  on  a  Lalce. — W.  C.  Smith,  presiding 
elder  of  one  of  the  Indiana  Conferences,  gives  the 
following  account  of  Morgantown,  in  that  State, 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  which  is  that  it  is  built 
on  a  lake. 

We  read  of  '  a  city  .set  upon  a  hill,'  but  Morgan- 
town,  in  my  district,  stands  upon  a  lake !  This 
was  not  known  for  a  number  of  years  after  the 
town  was  settled.  The  discovery  was  made  by  dig- 
ging wells  to  procure  a  full  supply  of  water.  The 
pply  of  water  in  the  wells  which  had  been  used 
failing  in  the  dry  season,  a  few  years  since,  one  of 
the  citizens  concluded  to  sink  a  well  deeper,  and 
see  if  he  could  not  strike  a  stronger  vein.  When 
some  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  the  man  at  work  in  the  well  suddenly 
truck  his  pike  through  a  crust ;  the  water  gushed 
up  with  such  rapidity  that  with  difficulty  he  was 
saved  by  the  men  at  the  windlass.  In  a  few 
moments  the  water  was  some  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the 
.  In  two  or  three  instances  afterward,  men 
were  near  being  lost  by  coming  suddenly  to  this 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  water. 

Wells  have  been  sunk  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  from  each  other,  and  I  believe  forty  feet  is 
the  greatest  depth  to  reach  this  lake.  Lead  lines 
have  been  dropped  into  several  of  these  wells,  but 
no  bottom  has  been  found.  In  digging  down  to 
this  lake  they  invariably  pass  through  strata  of 
and,  leaves,  and  timber  resembling  driftwood. 
This  is  some  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  After  passing  through  these  strata,  a  stra- 
tum of  hard  clay  is  found,  and  when  within  some 
eighteen  inches  of  the  lake  a  hard  crust  is  reached 
which  is  a  sure  indication  that  they  are  near  the 
water.  When  they  reach  this  crust  they  com- 
mence to  erect  a  wall  thereon,  carrying  it  to  the 
top  of  the  well,  then  put  down  a  large  auger,  and 
bore  a  hole  to  the  water,  which  gushes  up  with 
great  force,  filling  the  well  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  a  few  minutes.  When  the  auger  strikes 
the  lake,  the  atmo.sphere  bursts  up  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, producing  a  sound  resembling  very  much  the 
blowing  off  of  steam  from  an  engine.     I  have  not 

en  all  the  particulars  of  what  has  been  discover- 
ed of  this  mysterious  lake.  Enough  is  known  to 
settle  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  whole  town  stands 
upon  a  lake  under  ground.  " — Lute  Paper. 

He  who  promised  a  recompense  even  to  a  cup 
of  cold  water  given  for  his  sake,  will  not  fail,  on 
the  same  principle,  to  regard  and  to  recompense 
with  his  favour  the  self-denial  of  his  children,  even 
in  the  matter  of  dress.  A  christian  woman  should 
be  distinguished  from  others  by  a  neat  and  modest 
dress,  but  not  by  a  dress  so  affected  and  orna- 
mented as  to  attract  attention. — Lady  Guyon. 
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From  the  British  FrieDd. 

Remarks  on  John  S.  Rowatree's   "Unalierism,    Past 
and  Present." 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

Before,  however,  we  conclude  the  strictures  on 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  essay,  we  must  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  extracts: 
"  Ko  attempt  at  definiDg  niemhersliip  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  was  made  until  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  its  origin  ;  previous  to  that  time,  attend- 
ance at  its  meetings  for  worship  was  the  popular 
test  for  determining  religious  profession,"  page  68. 
All  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  above  ex- 
tract is  removed  in  page  111,  for  we  are  there 
told, — "  The  year  1737  is  remarkable,  as  being 
that  in  which  '  membership'  was  first  recognized 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting."  The  meaning  conveyed 
by  these  extracts  is  most  undoubtedly  to  the  effect, 
that  there  was  no  membership  before  1737.  This 
is  stated  as  a  fact.  Nor  is  this  the  iirst  time  that 
this  has  been  avowed  as  an  historical  truth.  It 
was  stated  two  years  ago,  and  then,  as  now,  it  was 
associated  with  the  marriage  rules,  and  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  an 
alteration  of  the  Rules.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  it  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  de- 
Quakerize  the  Society ;  and  it  was  asserted  so 
conlndently,  that  it  excited  more  surprise  than  in- 
credulity. On  referring,  however,  to  the  Book  of 
Extracts,  printed  in  17 S3,  we  find  the  author  of 
this  essay,  and  the  other  writers  alluded  to,  have 
completely  mistaken,  or  at  all  events  mis-stated, 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  minutes  of  1737.  They  are 
headed  "  Eules  for  Removals  and  Settlement  of 
Friends,"'  and  merely  define  the  meetings  to  which 
the  members  are  to  belong  after  the  Fourth  montb, 
1737,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  removals, 
and  in  relieving  the  necessitous.  In  no  sense  do 
these  minutes  institute  membership  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  pre-existence  is  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly acknowledged  in  every  page. 

We  arc  astonished  that  any  one,  who  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  rules  and  his- 
tory of  the  Society  before  he  assumes  the  high 
office  of  its  censor,  should  not  have  consulted  the 
recognized  authorities,  previous  to  publishing  that 
as  a  fact,  which  is  untrue,  and  opposed  to  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  accompanying  ex- 
tracts, not  from  the  Encyclopedia  Bntannica  or 
Neander's  Cluirch  History^  but  from  Friends' 
books,  from  which  they  may  observe  that  mem- 
bership wa.*  recognized,  and  established  as  early 
as  1651,  and  that  from  that  year  to  1700,  this 
recognition  is  repeatedly  confirmed,  disownments 
were  enforced,  and  mixed  marriages  probibited. 
extracts,  it  appears  to  us,  completely  settle 
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the  question  as  to  membership,  and  show  that 
this  also,  the  author  of  the  essay  has  made  asser- 
tions incapable  of  proof. 

Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  Membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  before  the  year  1700. 

1651. — "And  he  (W.  Edmundson)  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  that  kingdom  (Ireland,)  and  became  a 
very  respectable  member  and  minister  in  this  So- 
ciety there." — Gough's  History  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 

1652. — "  Meetings  of  tbis  people  were  now  set- 
tled in  many  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
tbis  nation,  and  several  of  tiiem  had  joined  iu  tbe 
work  of  the  ministry,  with  the  approbation  and  to 
tbe  edification  of  their  fel/mv-»Kmbers." — Goueh, 
vol.  i.,  p.  124. 

1653.— "The  first  meeting  of  this  description 
appears  to  have  been  a  Monthly  Meeting.     It  was 


established  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  the  year 
1653."— Yearly  Meeting  Epistles.  Ed.  1858,  vol. 
i.,  p.  6. 

1654. — "But  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  hav- 
ing borne  testimony  to  the  Truth,  as  held  by  the 
people  called  Quakers,  he  (Samuel  Fisher)  corro- 
borated it  by  joining  with  them  in  religious  fellow- 
skip,  and  proved  a  very  serviceable  member." — 
Gough,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 

1655. — "After  a  season  of  serious  consideration, 
they  (R.  Townsend  and  John  Burch)  both  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  thereof,  joined  in  Society 
ivith  Friends,  and  in  process  of  time  became  ser- 
viceable members." — Gough,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 

1656. — "  He  (James  Parnel)  was  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  joijied  them  in  Society^ — Gough, 
vol.  i.,  p.  180. 

1656. — "George  Fox  coming  from  Exeter  to 
London  about  this  time,  ever  vigilant  to  guard  the 
people  he  had  been  made  instrumental  to  gather 
into  a  separate  Societi/"  &c. — Gough,  vol.  i.,  p. 
250. 

1657. — "  The  severities  already  inflicted  on  the 
members  of  this  Society." — Gough,  vol.  i.,  p.  353. 

1657. — "  Justice  Musgrave.  There  was  one  Re- 
ginald Fawcett,  a  Quaker,  that  is  run  away. — 
Francis  Howgill.  Fawcett  has  bee?i  disowned  by 
us  these  six  years." — Besse's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
12,  1662. 

1660. — "  Were  the  rulers  of  that  time  as  indul- 
gent to  tenderness  of  conscience  as  they  were  bent 
upon  singling  out  i/ie  members  of'  this  Society  to 
tender  the  oath  to,'.'  &c. — Gough,  vol.  i.,  p.  463. 

1661. — "The  sincerity  of  tiie  members  of  this 
Society  was  put  to  a  severe  test."— Gough,  vol.  i., 
p.  507. 

1661. — "About  this  time  George  Fox  was  ex- 
cited to  establish  an  orderly  discipline  in  the  So- 
ciety. He  felt  a  warm  impression  of  duty  on  his 
mind  to  appoint  a  meeting  in  London  with  those 
who  had  been  seduced  by  the  said  Perrot  iuto  a 
separation  from  the  Society,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
cover them  to  a  sound  understanding,  and  restore 
them  to  that  U9uty  of  the  body  which  they  have 
broken  by  their  deviation ;  and  through  the  Divine 
blessing  and  assistance  attending  his  and  his  friends' 
labour  of  love,  they  were  generally  recovered,  ac- 
knowledged their  error,  and  returned  into  the 
itniiy  of  the  Society,  whereby  an  end  was  put  to 
this  separation  in  England." — Gough,  vol.  i.,  p. 
516. 

1662. — "  George  Fox  the  elder,  so  called  for 
distinction,  as  tbe  elder  member  of  the  Society." — 
Gough,  vol.  i.,  p.  510. 

1662. — Amongst  them  were  many  poor  men, 
whose  families  were  exposed  to  want.  Those  mul- 
tiplied hardships,  which  moved  little  or  no  com- 
passion in  magistrates,  were  so  sensibly  felt,  with 
true  brotherly  afiection  and  sympathy,  by  several 
of  their  fellow-members." — Gough,  vol.  i.,  p.  539. 

1662. — "Among  those  who  died  there,  were  R. 
Hubberthorn  and  E.  Burrough,  two  well-qualified 
serviceable  men,  whose  exemplary  lives  and  con- 
versation gave  them  a  place  amongst  the  most 
eminent  members  of  this  Society." — Gough,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  2. 

1664. — "  Thus  the  persecuting  magistrates  and 
judges  continued  to  imprison,  try,  and  condemn  to 
banishment  the  members  of  this  Society  in  great 
numbers." — Gough,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130. 

1675. — "Advised  that  the  church's  testimonies 
and  judgments  against  disorderly  and  scandalous 
walkers,  as  also  the  repentance  and  condemnation 
of  the  parties  restored,  be  recorded  in  the  respec- 
tive monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  for  the  clear- 
ing of  truth,  Friends,  and  our  holy  profession.". — 


Minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.     Book  of  Extr 
1783,  p.  63. 

1689. — "It  is  both  a  grief  and  scandal  al; 
see  many  of  the  younger  sort  who  frequent 
meetings,  and  even  of  Friends^  children  also, 
generating  into  pride,  &c.,  which  gives  occasio 
reproach  and  stumbling  to  tliem  that  are  witho 
—G.  Whitehead's  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288. 

1675. — "The  Friends  called  in  as  media 
having  heard  them  in  such  manner  as  they  co 
proceeded  to  give  a  second  hearing  to  those  of 
meeting  aggrieved,  which  having  done,  they  w 
drew  to  consider  the  whole  matter  among  th 
selves ;  and  after  a  solid  conference  thereu] 
they  came  unanimously  to  the  judgment,  that 
ing  these  men  (John  Wilkinson  and  John  Stt 
had  set  themselves  against  every  approach  to 
conciliation,  kc,  they  were  now  authorized  to 
tifij  against  them  and  their  spirit ;  and  acc( 
ingly  drew  up  a  testimony,  and  left  it  with  Frie  j; 
of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Westmoreland 
Gough,  vol.  iii.,  p.  13. 

1694. — "All  Friends,  either  single  or  with  fa 
lies,  removing  from  one  Monthly  or  Quarb 
Meeting  to  another  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
the  colonies  in  America,  are  to  have  certificates 
other  usual  recommendation,  from  the  Mom 
Meeting  to  which  they  belong,  of  their  sober 
orderly  conversation ;  and  if  single  persons. 
signify  also  their  clearness  respecting  marriage 
gagements ;  and  if  public  ministers,  to  men 
their  unity  with  their  ministry." — Minute  of 
Yearly  Meeting. 

1694. — "At  these  meetings  (of  discipline) 
of  the  members  of  the  churches  may  comi 
they  please,  and  speak  their  minds  freely,  in 
fear  of  God,  to  any  matter.  Now,  it  may  be 
pected  I  should  have  set  down  what  sort  of  ai 
ority  is  exercised  by  this  people  upon  such  m 
bers  of  tlwir  Society  as  correspond  in  their  1 
with  their  profession,  and  that  are  refractor 
this  good  and  wholesome  order,  settled  am 
them  ;  and  if  it  so  happen  that  the  party  pi 
refractory,  &c.,  they  give  forth  a  paper  to  disi. 
such  a  fact  and  the  party  offending." — Pe 
Works,  Ed.  1726,  vol.  i.,  p.  876-8. 

1696. — "  We  cannot  allow  of  mixed  marriagt 
that  is,  to  join  with  such  as  are  not  of  our 
cicty,  but  oppose  and  disown  them,  if  at  any  t 
any  of  our  profession  so  grossly  err  from  th 
of  their  communion." — Penn's  Primitive  01 
tianity. 

Of  the  eleven  queries  printed  in  the  Bool 
Extracts  of  1783,  most  of  which  are  now  in 
three  were  agreed  to  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
1682,  and  eight  in  1696. 

(To  be  continued.) 

rianting  Potatoes  in  the  FaU.—E.  0.  Bun 
of  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  writes  to 
Genesee  Farmer  that  he  plants  his  potatoes  in 
fall,  obtains  larger  crops,  and  larger,  earlier 
better  flavored  potatoes  than  when  planted  in 
spring.     His  method  of  planting  is  as  follows 

"  Select  a  piece  of  dry  ground,  prepare  it  at 
spring  planting,  at  any  time  iu  the  fall  when 
ground  is  in  good  order,  taking  care  to  plant 
potatoes  a  little  deeper  than  in  the  spring  plant 
Throw  a  shovel  full  of  coarse  manure  upon, 
still  better,  iuto  each  hill ;  or  better  still,  cover 
surface  of  the  ground  with  a  coat  of  straw;  wl 
mice  are  not  too  plenty.  The  straw  helps  to  ■ 
tect;  the  potatoes  scarcely  need  hoeing  or  plowi 

"B.  says  that  he  has  raised  potatoes  in  this 
for  several  years  past,  and  they  are  invariably 
from  the  rot,  and  at  least  two  weeks  earlier, 
two  or  three  sizes  larger  thau  iu  spring  plauti 
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From  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review." 

Mortality  in  Trades  aad  Professions. 

(Continued  from  page  263.) 

'here  are  many  important  classes  of  workers 
•'  ise    suifering.s  have   nothing  either  curious   or 
■'  matic  about  them,  who  nevertheless  furnish  the 
'est  contingent  to  the  army  of  death.     At  the 
of  these   dismal    companies   march   tailors, 
ers,  and  milliners  of  large  cities  and  towns, 
se  three  classes  supply  more  victims  to  what 
been  erroneously  termed  "  the  English  death," 
lonsumption,  than   any  other.     Yet  there  can 
10  doubt  that  there  is  but  one  condition  wanting 
"  ender  these  employments  comparatively  speak- 
healthy,  and  that  one  want  is  pure  air.     Dr. 
lot  makes  the  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
teach   us   a   lesson  in   this   particular  which 
aid  not  be  lost  upon  us.    In  his  evidence  before 
Health  Commission  he  says  : — 
A  new  house  was  built  to  receive  the  monkeys, 
no  expense  was  spared  which,  in  the  opinion 
those  intrusted   with   the  management,  could 
lire  to  those  natives  of  a  warm  climate  all  at- 
"  lable  comfort  and  safety.     Unhappily,  however, 
was   believed   that  the   object  would   be    best 
*  ired  by  making  the  new  room  nearly  what  an 
"  glish  gentleman's  drawing-room  is.    For  warm- 
it,  two  ordinary  drawing-room  grates  wore  put 
His  close  to  the  floor  as  possible,  and  with  low 
ainey  openings,  that  the  heated  air  in  the  room 
'  aid  not  escape  by  the  chimneys,  while  the  win- 
fs  and  other  openings  in  the  walls  above  were 
de  as  close  as  possible.     Some  additional  warm 
was  admitted  through  the  openings  in  the  floor, 
hot  water  pipes  placed  beneath  it.     For  vcn- 
tion  in  cold  weather,  openings  were  made  in  the 
rting  of  the  room  below  the  floor,  with  the  er- 
leous  idea  that  the   carbonic  acid   produced  in 
respiration  of  these   animals,  because  heavier 
n  the  other   air  in   the  room,   would   separate 
m  this  and  escape  below.     When  all  this  was 
le,  about  sixty  healthy  monkeys,  many  of  which 
1   already  borne  several   winters   in   England, 
re  put  into  the  room.     A  mouth  afterward  more 
n  tifty  of  them  were  dead,  and  the  few  remain- 
ones  were  dying.     This  room,  only  open  below, 
s  as  truly  an  extinguisher  to  the  living  monkeys 
an  inverted  cofi'ec  cup  held  over  and  around  the 
me  of  a  candle  is  an  extinguisher  of  the  candle, 
t  only  the  warmth  of  the  fires   and  the  warm 
that  was  allowed  to  enter  by  the  openings  in 
floor,  but  the  hot  breath   and  all  the  impure 
lalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  monkeys  as- 
ided,  first  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room  to  be 
npletely  incorporated  with  the  atmosphere  there, 
i  by  no  possibility  could  escape  as  a  part  of  that 
pure  atmosphere,  gradually  passing  away  by  the 
imneys  and  openings  in  the  skirting.     Therefore, 
m  the  time  the  monkeys  went  into  the  room  un- 
they  died,  they  could  not  have  had  a  single 
ath  of  fresh  air." 

The  posi-morteni  examination  proved  that  these 
mkeys  all  died  of  consumption  ;  so  that  we  have 
practical  proof  that  this  dread  disease  can  b 
ought  on  at  will.  Now,  what  took  place  in  the 
inkey-house  is  taking  place,  in  a  milder  form,  in 
'  undreds  of  workshops  in  which  tailors  and 
lliners  work  in  this  metropolis.  In  the  great 
ijority  of  cases,  tailors  work  together  in  rooms 
no  means  proportioned  to  the  number  that  oc 
them.  In  many  cases  they  work  knee  to 
lee  on  the  shop-board,  with  the  thermometer 
ging  from  95  to  100  degrees,  no  ventilation 
aatever  being  present,  for  when  it  is  provided, 
nfeebled  workmen,  fearing  catarrhal  com 
aints,  stop  them  up.  The  result  is,  an  amount  of 
nsumption  among  them  second  only  to  that  pre 


valent  among  the  grinders  of  Sheifield  and  bakers. 
The  cross-legged  fashion  in  which  ho  works  in 
some  measure  a.ssimilates  him  to  the  collier.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  thus  doubling 
himself  up  for  the  whole  time  of  his  working  life, 
he  should  work  on  a  board  having  a  hole  in  it  of 

le  circumference  of  his  body,  with  a  seat  fixed  for 

is  support  beneath.     Such  a  contrivance  would 

render  his  position  easy,  and  enable  him  to  bring 

work  pretty  close  to  his  eyes  without  his  having 

to  bend   over  it  as  he   does  at  present.     As  the 

tailor  is  principally  employed  on  black  and  dark 

lothes,  his  eyes  are  much  strained,  especially  if  he 
works  by  gas-light :  hence  he  is  subject  to  great 
mpairment  of  vision. 

The  baker  is  subjected  to  a  still  greater  number 
of  debilitating  influences  as  regards  his  health  than 
the  tailor.  In  all  eases  his  place  of  work  is  in  a 
confined  basement,  where  the  oven  and  the  gas 
contrive  to  keep  the  temperature  at  a  tropical 
point.  The  drains  are  not  always  in  good  order; 
the  air,  already  foul  enough,  has  yet  to  be  conta- 
minated with  the  floating  flour  dust  so  irritating  to 
the  fine  air  passages  of  the  lungs.  In  an  atmos- 
phere thus  deliberately  poisoned  with  the  elements 
of  sickness,  the  journeyman  baker  is  confined  or- 
dinarily from  seven  o'clock  at  night  until  four  the 
following  morning,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
week  he  is  engaged  nearly  two  entire  days  in  suc- 
cession. Is  it  surprising  that  their  rate  of  sickness 
is  dreadful — greater  than  even  that  of  the  tailors? 
Dr.  Guy  tells  us  that  no  less  than  thirty-one  in  the 

undred  spit  blood,  and  that  every  other  journey- 
man of  the  low-priced  bakers,  who  work  under  still 
worse  conditions,  is  subjected  to  this  most  danger- 
ous disease.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  public 
cannot  be  aware  that  they  eat  their  daily  bread  at 
the  expense  of  the  life-blood  of  the  producers. 
Parliament  has  refused  to  interfere  in  their  behalf, 
but  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  taken  up  their  cause,  and 
we  believe  that  ere  long  the  force  of  public  opinion 
will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  night-work,  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evil.  At  all  events,  those 

ho  wish  to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  these 
slaves  of  civilization,  will  see  with  pleasure  the  in- 
troduction of  the  aerated  bread,  which  by  the  aid 
of  machinery  manufactures  the  loaf  in  a  much 
more  cleanly  method  than  by  hand-labour,  and 
performs  the  whole  process  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  into  this  trade  will  at 
once  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  which  result  in 
the  majority  of  cases  from  the  confined  establish- 
ments and  insufiicient  means  of  the  master-bakers. 
The  milliners,  especially  of  London,  are  nearly 
as  unhealthy  as  the  tailors.  The  evidence  given  be 
fore  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
in  1 8.55,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  passing 
bill  for  the  protection  of  needlewomen,  certainly  is 
appalling  in  the  tale  it  tells  of  the  waste  of  youthful 
life.  During  the  season  of  four  months,  the  shortest 
time  these  poor  young  creatures  work  is  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  twelve  at  night,  and  wher 
they  are  very  hard  pressed  for  time  they  are  ob 
liged  to  take  their  meals  standing.  At  times  of 
great  pressure  young  girls  have  been  worked  four 
days  and  nights  consecutively ;  and  Lord  Ashley 
publicly  made  mention  at  the  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall,  July  11th,  1856,  of  a  witness  who  had  work- 
ed without  going  to  bed  from  four  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  until  half  past  ten  on  Sunday  night 
Such  toil  as  this  in  close  rooms  reeking  with  hu- 
man exhalations,  and  further  deteriorated  by  the 
excessive  use  of  gas,  is  scarcely  to  be  matched  in 
deadliness  by  any  occupation  engaged  in,  even  by 
the  stronger  sex  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  is  a  frequent  thing  in  fashionable  millinery 
establishments  to  find  the  workers  faint  from  shee 


xhaustion  ;  as  the  Queen's  physician  emphatically 
says,  "  a  mode  of  life  more  completely  calculated 
to  destroy  human  health  conld  scarcely  be  con- 
trived." Mr.  White  Cooper,  the  Queen's  oculist, 
states  in  his  lately  published  work  on  the  eyes,  that 
he  has  generally  observed  a  great  increase  of  pa- 
tients of  this  class  come  to  him,  after  there  has 
been  a  general  mourning.  The  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  which  some  few  years  since  made 
report  on  the  industrial  pathology  of  trades  which 
affect  the  eyes,  recommend   that   the  light  should 

thrown  on  the  work  rather  than  the  eye  ;  they 
also  recommend  that  the  colour  of  the  material 
upon  which  the  needlewomen  are  engaged  should 
be  changed  as  often  as  possible,  upon  the  ground 
that  to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  organ,  it  should 
have  variety  of  stimulus,  its  long  application  to  the 
same  colour  inevitably  exhausting  it.  Among  the 
liseases  affecting  female  workers  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  an  affection  called  ''  Housemaids'  knee," 
which  is  peculiar  to  those  servants  who  kneel  much 

on  hard  wet  stones  or  boards.  The  pressure  on 
the  knee  gives  rise  to  a  very  painful  inflammation 
of  the  bursa,  or  pad  which  nature  has  interposed 
between  the  skin  and  the  patella  or  knee-cap. 

Shoemakers  live  a  sedentary  life,  like  tailors 
and  milliners,  but  they  do  not  work  so  frequently 
in  company,  consequently  they  escape  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  foul  air;  they  are  subject,  like 
weavers,  however,  to  disease  of  the  stomach,  owing 
to  the  constant  pressure  made  upon  it,  in  his  case, 
by  the  last.  Some  old  cobblers  are  fouud  to  have 
a  depression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  of  the  shape 
of  the  heel  of  the  boot,  moulded  in  fact  by  the 
pressure  of  this  article,  which  ho  clasps  between 
this  portion  of  his  body  and  his  knees  whilst  sew- 
ing. Like  the  milliners  and  tailors,  their  sight 
suffers  through  having  to  direct  so  fine  an  object 
as  a  needle  point :  patent  bootmakers  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  suffer  in  their  eyes  through  the  bril- 
liant blackness  of  the  material  they  work  upon. 
We  perceive  that  sewing  machines  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  trade  at  Northampton,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  those  whom  they  will  benefi".  The 
introduction  of  this  useful  machine  will  at  once 
elevate  this  and  scores  of  other  handicrafts,  such 
as  those  of  tailors,  milliners,  glovers,  and  all  who 
use  the  needle,  to  the  dignity  of  manufacturers  re- 
quiring considerable  capital,  the  presence  of  which 
is  some  guarantee  for  the  intelligence  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  masters,  and  for  the  adoption  of  larger 
and  more  healthful  workshops  for  their  people. 
As  this  very  large  class  of  workers  numbers 
upwards  of  half  a  million  in  Great  Britain,  we 
hail  the  sewing  machine  as  an  emancipator  from 
drudgery  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

CTo  be  concluded^ 

1731.  Friends  are  advised  to  be  careful  of  their 
conduct  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  that  no 
stumbling  block  be  laid  in  the  way  of  honest  in- 
quirers, nor  offence  given  to  tender,  young,  con- 
vinced Friends.  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glo- 
rify your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Let  us 
walk  wisely  towards  those  that  are  without,  as 
well  as  those  within.  Let  our  moderation  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  truth  and  justice,  appear  to 
all  men,  and  in  all  things,  in  trading  and  com- 
merce, in  speech  and  communication,  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  habit  and  furniture,  and  through  all 
in  a  meek,  lowly,  quiet  spirit ;  that  as  we  profess 
to  be  a  spiritual-minded  people,  we  may  appear  to 
be  such  as,  being  bounded  by  the  cross  of  Christ, 
show  forth  the  power  of  that  divine  principle  we 
make  profession  of,  by  a  conversation  every  way 
agreeable  thereunto. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPEICAl  SKETCEES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

CContinned  from  pago  252.) 

Towards  the  close  of  1721,  Jane  Fenn  was  in 
Philadelphia,  visitiug  the  meetings,  in  company 
with  Elizabeth  Levis,  with  whom  for  the  next  four 
years  she  was  much  connected  in  religious  service. 
In  1722,  they  visited  the  meetings  in  the  southern 
provinces,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1724,  they 
obtained  certificates  of  the  unity  of  their  Monthly 
Meeting  for  religious  service  in  Barbadoes,  and  in 
returning,  to  visit  the  meetings  through  New  Eng- 
land. Their  Friend,  Thomas  Chalkley,  hearing  of 
their  prospect,  addressed  a  letter  to  them  of  chris- 
tian advice  and  comfort. 

He  says,  "  In  this  year  two  sober  young  women, 
Elizabeth  Levis  and  Jane  Fenn,  were  concerned 
to  visit  Friends  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
they  meeting  with  some  discouragement,  in  chris- 
tian love  I  wrote  them  the  following  letter,  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  work  of  Christ,  viz ; 


"  Frankford,  1st  of  Twelfth  month,  1724-5. 
"  My  dear  Friends,  Elizabeth  Levis  and  Jane 
Fenn, — Understanding  by  our  Friend ,  G  race  Lloyd, 
that  you  have  proposed  your  intention  of  visiting 
the  few  Friends  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
that  you  meet  with  some  discouragement  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  it  is  in  my  mind  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  you  in  so  great  and  good  an  under- 
taking, and  honourable  work,  as  is  the  cause  of 
Christ,  who,  for  our  sakes,  crossed  himself  abun- 
dantly beyond  expression,  more  than  is  possible  for 
us  to  do  for  his  sake,  or  the  sake  of  his  people, 
whom  we  may  so  entirely  love,  as  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  his  and  their  sakes.  But  what  are  our 
lives  to  the  life  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ? 
And  truly,  we  must  give  them  up  often,  if  we  have 
the  cause  of  souls  at  heart ;  and  then  he  often 
gives  them  to  us  again,  glory  to  his  holy  name  for- 
ever !  As  Christ  said.  He  that  will  save  his  life, 
shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  will  lay  down  his  life  for 
my  sake  and  the  gospel,  shall  find  it ;  which 
reacheth  your  case  in  this  undertaking.  And,  in- 
deed, some  of  our  lives,  in  our  own  sense,  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  considering  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

"  And,  dear  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  I 
may,  through  some  good  experience,  truly  inform 
you,  that  there  is  much  openness  in  many  people 
on  that  island,  and  good  cncouragemem  I  have 
had,  from  above,  in  my  visiting  the  people  there ; 
though,  true  it  is,  the  inhabitants,  too  generally, 
are  luxurious,  and  much  given  to  vanity  :  yet  I 
have  this  seal  in  my  heart,  that  the  Lord  hath  a 
seed  in  that  place  who  desire  to  serve  him,  and 
that  seed  will  surely  join  with  you  in  your  exer- 
cise, and  you  will  be  comforted  one  in  another, 
and  in  the  Lord.  And  that  there  are  differences 
among  them,  is  also  true ;  but  they  have  the  more 
need  of  being  visited  by  such,  who  are,  through 
their  wise  conduct  and  restoring  disposition,  likely 
to  heal  those  breaches  which  are,  or  may  be  among 
them.  Some,  indeed,  have  gone  among  them  and 
have  done  hurt,  by  a  rash  and  turbulent  manage- 
ment, and  by  so  doing,  have  rather  made  the 
breaches  wider,  than  by  a  meek  and  loving,  as 
well  as  lowly  disposition,  lessened  their  diiferences 
and  healed  them. 

"  Aod,  tender  friends,  though  it  may  seem  hard 
for  you  in  several  considerations,  to  give  up  to  go 
to  sea,  and  also  to  divers  who  love  you  and  are 


nearly  related  to  you,  know  ye,  and  such  so  con- 
cerned, that  the  Lord  is  stronger  than  the  noise  of 
many  waters,  and  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
sea.  And  I  really  believe  that  you,  as  well  as  my 
soul,  with  all  the  servants  of  Christ,  will  experi- 
ence it  to  be  so,  as  David  did,  whose  words  they 


"  I  remember  the  words  of  our  great  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  sent  forth  his  ser- 
vants to  preach  his  gospel ;  '  I  send  you  forth  as 
lambs  among  wolves.'  No  question  but  you,  like 
innocent  lambs,  before  your  return,  if  it  please  God 
to  give  you  to  us  again,  may  meet  with  the  wolf's 
spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  the  beast,  in  some  among 
whom  you  may  travel ;  then  will  the  counsel  of 
Christ,  added  to  his  commission,  be  good  for  you 
to  keep  close  to  :  'Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  but  in- 
nocent or  harmless  as  doves.' 

"  And,  dear  maidens,  as  your  cross  is  great,  you 
being  two  innocent  young  women,  in  giving  up 
your  names  to  cross  the  sea,  which  I  know  is  a 
great  trial,  the  seamen,  too  generally  being  rude, 
dissolute  people ;  so  your  crown  will  be  great  also. 
I  have  known  that  by  keeping  near  to  Christ  and 
his  truth  and  power,  there  hath  been  a  wonderful 
reformation  sometimes  in  several  of  those  rude 
seamen ;  and  some  have  been  so  far  convinced,  as 
to  be  exceedingly  kind,  and  to  speak  well  of 
Friends  and  their  conversation,  when  it  has  been 
coupled  with  the  fear  and  wisdom  of  God.  When 
I  have  gone  to  sea,  I  always  found  a  religious  and 
christian  concern  upon  me,  for  the  poor  sailors, 
the  good  effects  of  which  have  been  much  more 
than  I  may  speak  of;  but  give  this  little  hint  for 
your  encouragement  and  information. 

"  Well,  dear  souls,  if  you  go,  I  believe  the  Lord 
will  go  with  you  ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  my  spirit 
will  also  go  along  with  you,  which  will  not  hurt 
you,  if  it  do  you  uo  good.  And  although  my  ex- 
ercises and  tribulations  of  late  have  been  very 
great,  both  spiritual  and  natural,  yet  my  very 
heart  within  me  affects  the  cause  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  understanding ;  and  I  heartily 
wish  well  to  all  my  fellow-labourers,  who  are  faith- 
ful, painful  servants  of  Christ,  and  disinterested, 
except  as  to  the  interest  which  they  desire  in 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  for  the  sake  of  which, 
they  love  not  their  lives  unto  death. 

"  I  must  now  take  leave,  after  putting  you  in 
mind  to  remember  your  poor  friend  and  brother, 
when  before  the  throne  you  are  supplicating  the 
Father  of  mercies  in  secret,  even  as  my  heart  is 
tenderly  bowed  and  broken  into  tears  on  your  be- 
half at  this  time.  The  Lord  be  with  you,  and 
anctify  the  present  exercise  and  concern  that  is 
upon  you,  and  you  to  himself,  with  all  the  faithful 
lovers  and  followers  of  the  Lamb,  '  through  his 
word,  whose  word  is  truth.'  I  am  your  friend  and 
brother,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus,  our  great  Lord  and  good  Master ;  and 
blessed  are  all  those,  who,  by  their  fearing  to 
offend  him,  manifest  him  to  be  their  Master,  and 
by  their  honouring  him  manifest  him  to  be  their 

Lord.  TUOMAS   CUALKLEY." 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
held  First  month  20th,  1725,  these  young  women 
were  set  at  liberty  for  the  arduous  service  before 
them,  and  Thomas  Chalkley  and  Samuel  Preston 
were  appointed  to  prepare  them  certificates  of  the 
unity  of  that  body.  Thomas  Chalkley  writes,  "  The 
General  Meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  First 
month,  was  a  solid,  good  meeting,  and  ended  in  a 
sense  of  grace  and  truth,  which  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Next  day,  (22d)  being  our  week-day 
meeting,  (Third-day,)  our  dear  Friends,  Elizabeth 
Levis  and  Jane  Fenn,  took  leave  of  us,  intending 
for  the  island  of  Barbadoes ;  and  it  was  a  parting 


meeting  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  som^ 
us  then  present." 

After  acceptable  service  in  Barbadoes,  the 
Friends  took  shipping  for  Rhode  Island,  wl 
they  were.  Fifth  month  26th  of  that  year,  [175 
Their  labours  throughout  New  England  wh 
they  visited  generally,  were  much  to  the  comi 
and  edification  of  the  churches.  From  thence 
they  came  southward,  they  attended  the  meeti 
on  Long  Island,  and  throughout  the  Jerseys, : 
before  they  could  settle  down  at  home  in  pes 
they  were  led  to  the  meetings  generally  in  Pe 
sylvania,  in  the  three  lower  counties,  now  the  Si 
of  Delaware,  through  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryla 
and  into  parts  of  Virginia.  At  the  General  M- 
ing  of  Ministers,  in  the  First  month,  172G,  they 
turned  the  certificates  granted  them,  and  gave 
account  of  their  travels,  which  was  "  well  receiv 
by  that  meeting.  Jane  thus  writes  of  this  jourl 
and  her  travels  generally  with  Elizabeth  Levis 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1725,  that  we  visited  i 
badoes,  in  all  which  journeys  and  voyages  we 
true  yoke-fellows;  sympathizing  with  each  ot 
under  the  various  exercises  whether   of  body 
mind,  which  we  had  to  pass  through. 

"Elizabeth  was  sound  in  the  ministry, 
wherever  we  were  led,  she  was  of  great  and  g 
service.  I  always  preferred  her  for  the  wo 
sake  ;  her  conduct  out  of  meetings  was  exempl 
and  preached  aloud.  I  must  add,  she  was  no  bo 
body;  we  meddled  not  with  other  peopl 
cerns,  whether  in  or  out  of  meeting.  She  was 
great  service  to  me,  and  I  hope  the  love  wh 
subsisted  between  us  when  young,  will  remain 
each  other  forever;  mine  is  now  as  strong  to 
as  then,  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful  to  the  1 
thor  of  all  goodness." 

CTobe 


Tlie  Shoe  Trade  in  Boston.— The  Boston  T 
veller  says  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
many  boots  and  shoes  are  sold  in  an  equal  area 

Pearl  street,  Boston.  That  city  is  more  ititeri 
ed  than  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  country 
whatever  affects  the  shoe  trade,  as  that  is  the  s 
and  centre  of  the  trade  for  the  United  States,  i 
it  is  not  only  a  great  business  now  but  is  increas 
to  be  of  gigantic  proportions.  Thirty  years  ago, 
whole  number  of  hide  and  leather  firms  in  Bos 
was  eight  or  nine,  and  the  total  of  the  trade  1 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  regular  hide  and  leatl 
houses,  a  single  one  of  which  does  more  busin 
than  they  all  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  all  of  th 
sell  to  the  amount  of  twenty  million  dollars  a  yt 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  this  trade  ■% 
reach  the  value  of  a  hundred  millions,  during  t 
century. 

The  sales  of  shoes  in  Boston  in  1859  were  m 
than  twice  the  amount  named  for  hides  and  1 
ther.  The  number  of  pairs  was  thirty-seven  n 
hons  five  hundred  thousand,  having  an  aggreg 
value  of  more  than  forty-three  million  dolla 
These  were  mostly  distributed  among  the  Sta 
and  territories  of  the  United  States,  nearly  ; 
million  pairs  going  to  the  southern  States,  a 
seven  million  to  the  western  States.  But  the  f 
eign  trade  in  shoes  from  Boston,  though  small  co 
pared  with  the  domestic,  woidd  once  have  be 
considered  large.  It  reached  a  quarter  mill; 
pairs  in  1859,  principally  for  the  British  p 
vinces  and  Australia,  though  some  found  a  mar! 
in  other  parts.  The  whole  number  of  boot,  sh 
and  leather  dealers  in  Boston  is  340,  against  1 
ten  years  ago. — Neu-buryjMit  {Mass.)  Herald. 


Anger  is  a,  pure  waste  of  vitality. 
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Selected. 

EXF.S  I,  AM   HE   THAT   COMFORTETII  YOU/ 

ISAIAH    U.   12. 

Sweet  is  the  solace  of  Thy  love, 

My  heavenly  Friend,  to  me, 
While,  through  the  hidden  way  of  faith, 

I  journey  home  with  Thee, 
Learning  by  quiet  thankfulness, 

As  a  dear  child  to  be. 

Though,  from  the  shadow  of  Thy  peace, 

My  feet  would  often  stray, 
Thy  mercy  follows  all  my  steps, 

And  will  not  turn  away  ; 
Yea,  Thou  wilt  comfort  me  at  last, 

As  none  beneath  Thee  may. 

Oft,  in  a  dprk  and  lonely  place, 

I  hush  my  hastened  breath, 
To  hear  the  comfortable  words 

Thy  loving  Spirit  saith  ; 
And  feel  my  safety  in  Thy  hand 

From  every  kind  of  death. 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 

To  weigh  against  Thy  will ; 
Even  the  dark  times  I  dread  the  most 

Thy  covenant  fulfil  ; 
And  when  the  pleasant  morning  dawns, 

I  find  Thee  with  me  still. 

No  other  comforter  I  need, 

If  Thou,  0  Lord,  be  mine; 
Thy  rod  will  bring  my  spirits  low. 

Thy  fire  my  heart  refine, 
And  cause  me  pain  that  none  can  heal 

By  other  love  than  Thine. 
Then,  in  the  secret  of  my  soul, 

Though  hosts  my  peace  invade, — 
Though,  through  a  waste  and  weary  land, 

My  lonely  way  be  made, — 
Thou,  even  Thou,  wilt  comfort  me, 

I  need  not  be  afraid. 

Still,  in  the  solitary  place, 

I  would  awhile  abide. 
Till,  with  the  solace  of  Thy  love. 

My  heart  is  satisfied, 
And  all  my  hopes  of  liappiness 

Stay  calmly  at  Thy  side. 

Anna  Lelilia  Waring. 


TO  SORROW". 
Sister  Sorrow  I  sit  beside  me, 
Or,  if  I  must  wander,  guide  me  ; 
Let  me  take  thy  hand  in  mine. 
Cold  alike  are  mine  and  thine. 
Think  not.  Sorrow,  that  I  hate  thee,— 
Think  not  I  am  frightened  at  thee, — 
Thou  art  come  for  some  good  end, 
I  will  treat  thee  as  a  friend. 

I  will  say  that  thou  art  bound 
My  unshielded  soul  to  wound 
By  some  force  without  thy  will, 
And  art  tender-minded  still. 

I  will  say  thou  givest  scope 
To  the  breath  and  light  of  hope; 
That  thy  gentle  tears  have  weight 
Hardest  hearts  to  penetrate  : 
That  thy  shadow  brings  together 
Friends  long  lost  in  sunny  weather. 
With  an  hundred  offices 
Beautiful  and  blest  as  these. 

Softly  takest  thou  the  crown 
From  my  haughty  temples  down  ; 
Place  it  on  thine  own  pale  brow, 
Pleasure  wears  one — why  not  thou? 
Let  the  blossoms  glitter  there 
On  thy  long  unhanded  hair, 
And,  when  1  have  borne  my  pain. 
Thou  wilt  give  them  me  again. 
If  thou  goest.  Sister  Sorrow  ! 
I  shall  look  for  thee  to-morrow, — 
I  shall  often  see  thee  drest 
As  a  masquerading  guest : 
And  howe'er  thou  hid'st  the  name, 
I  shall  know  thee  still  the  same, 
As  thou  sit'st  beside  me  now. 
With  my  garland  on  thy  brow. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sal?atieii  by  Christ. 
Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  jou  through  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ."  (Colos.  ii.  3.)  This  caution  of  the  apos- 
tle remains  in  full  force  to  the  present  time ;  and 
the  warning  given  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  whilst 
with  his  disciples,  is  still  a  watchword  to  us,  to 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  waver- 
ing. "Then,  if  any  man  shall  say  txnto  you,  Lo, 
here  is  Christ  or  there,  believe  it  not.  Wherefore, 
if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold  He  is  in  the 
desert ;  go  not  forth :  behold  He  is  in  the  secret 
chamber ;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning 
Cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the 
west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be." 
This  being  a  day  when  there  are  many  up  and 
down  comparable  to  the  Lo  heres  and  Lo  theres, 
endeavouring  to  attract  and  draw  away  our  dear 
young  people,  let  them  remember  for  their  en- 
couragement the  words  of  our  compassionate  Re- 
deemer, "  For  behold  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  you."  Let  none,  therefore,  be  drawn  away 
from  the  principles  of  our  Society,  which  truly  and 
fully  believe  in  salvation  by  Christ,  but  not  in  a 
mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  all  that  He 
done  for  us,  without  us,  but  a  living  practical  be- 
lief in  this,  and  a  yielding  obedience  to  the  light 
of  Christ  which  makes  manifest  all  sin,  leads  out 
of  all  error  into  all  truth,  which  has  been  fully 
testified  to  by  our  worthy  predecessors,  when 
charged  with  denying  salvation  by  Christ.  Thos. 
Story  says,  (Friends'  Library,  vol.  x.,  p.  93,) 
"  Finding  my  mind  engaged  by  the  truth  and 
thority  therein,  I  stood  up  and  bid  him  be  silent, 
and  he  gave  way.  I  began  with  the  universal  free 
grace  of  God  through  Christ,  unto  all  men ;  and 
yet,  though  Christ  hath  died  for  all  mankind,  and 
the  grace  of  God  by  him  is  come  upon  all,  those 
only  are  saved  who  believe  in  the  sufiEcienoy  of 
that  grace ;  and  in  that  faith  deny  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  walk  uprightly  in  this  pre- 
sent world.  For  after  Christ  had  done  and  suf- 
fered all  things  which  are  written  of  him  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  John,  who  had  the  visions  of 
God,  even  to  the  last  and  great  day  of  his  jud 
ment,  saw  every  man  rewarded  according  to  his 
works  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  oifering  of 
our  Lord  once  on  the  cross,  for  the  sins  of  thi 
whole  world,  yet  at  last  Christ  will  set  the  sheep 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  his  left ;  and 
will  say  to  the  former,  '  Come  ye  blessed,'  and  to 
the  latter,  '  Go  ye  cursed.'  But  if  his  dying  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  were  sufficient  of  itself, 
without  men's  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  grace 
come  by  him,  there  could  not  be  any  room  left  for 
such  a  distinction  at  the  last  day  ;  but  as  all  have 
received  grace  by  him,  those  who  believe  therein 
and  obey  the  dictates  thereof,  come  to  be  saved 
as  it  is  written,  '  By  grace  we  are  saved  through 
faith  ;  it  is  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.' 
And  again,  '  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
'salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teachiu; 
us  that  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in 
this  present  world  ;'  but  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  this  grace  and  the  sufficiency  of  it,  cannot  be 
saved  by  it.  For  though  in  words  they  confess  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet  in  works  they  deny  him  ; 
and  then  that  saying  becomes  true  in  them,  '  Hi; 
servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  ser- 
vants to  obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of 
obedience  unto  righteousness.'  So  that  there 
an  absolute  necessity  still  of  a  holy  life  and  d 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God ;  for  Christ  is  not 
come  to  give  liberty  to  sin,  but  to  redeem  men  from 


sin,  and  to  give  us  power  to  do  the  commands  of 
God  ;  that  man  being  redeemed  from  the  cause  of 
eternal  death,  which  is  sin,  might  also  be  saved 
from  the  effects  thereof,  that  is,  eternal  condemna- 
tion." So  that  none  need  be  turning  to  the  Lo 
heres  for  salvation  by  Christ,  for  we  have,  and  do 
believe  in  it  in  every  saving  sense  of  the  word, 
even  in  unison  with  the  expression  of  that  valua- 
ble minister,  Samuel  Neal,  who  says,  (Friends' 
Library,  vol.  xi.,  p.  52,)  "Went  to  Squancum 
Meeting,  a  season  of  close  exercise,  wherein  I  had 
to  speak  of  that  passage — that  Christ  Jesus  is  '  the 
luthor  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  bc- 
ieve' — and  then  to  point  out  ivlio  believe  in  him ; 
even  those  that  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God — those  that  era- 
braced  his  doctrines,  his  life  and  spirit  in  their 
hearts,  to  them  gave  He  power  over  their  sins,  and 
brought  them  into  a  state  of  righteousness,  and 
into  a  belief  in  him  in  the  way  of  his  coming ;  for 
many  reject  him  in  the  way  of  his  coming,  because 
of  the  smallness  of  his  appearance." 

Mohammedan  Pilgrimages. — A  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Algeria  and  the  Colonies 
makes  some  curious  statements  relating  to  the  pil- 
grimages to  Mecca,  during  the  past  year.  The 
ceremonies  at  Mecca  terminated  on  the  11th  of 
the  month,  in  the  presence  of  about  50,000  pil- 
grims, of  whom  17,850  had  come  by  sea,  and 
32,150  by  land.  In  1858  there  were  160,000 
pilgrims;  in  1857,  140,000,  and  in  1856,  120,000. 
This  great  decrease  in  the  number  in  1859  is  ow- 
ing, the  natives  declare,  to  the  events  of  Djeddah 
last  year,  and  also  to  the  dread  of  the  cholera, 
which  made  extensive  ravages  in  1858.  As  soon 
as  the  pilgrim  sets  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Mecca, 
he  must  put  on  two  peiees  of  white  cloth,  one  tied 
round  the  loins  with  ends  hanging  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  while  the  other  is  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free. 
He  must  go  bare  headed  and  wear  sandals.  As 
long  as  he  wears  this  garment  he  is  bound  to  lead 
a  pure  and  regular  life.  At  Mecca  he  begins  the 
ceremonies  under  the  direction  of  a  guide.  They 
are  as  follows: — 1.  Visiting  the  temple  and  going 
seven  times  round  the  Kaaba,  starting  from  the 
Black  Stone,  which  he  must  kiss  or  touch  in  com- 
pleting each  circuit ;  2.  Drinking  the  water  of  the 
well  at  Zem  Zem,  at  which,  says  tradition,  Ha- 
gar  and  Isbmael  quenched  their  thirst ;  3.  Pray- 
ing at  the  Station  of  Abraham,  marked  by  a  stone, 
on  which  he  is  said  to  have  stood  when  he  went  to 
sacrifice  his  son  ;  4.  Stopping  and  praying  at  the 
place  called  El  Madjen,  the  spot  where  Solomon 
stood  to  see  mortar  mixed  for  building  the  temple  ; 
5.  Running  seven  times  between  Mounts  Safa  and 
Merwa,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Hagar's  anxious  search  lor  water  for  her- 
self and  her  son  ;  6.  Repairing  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month  to  Mount  Ararat,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Mecca,  after  morning  prayer.  Mohammedan 
tradition  says  that  on  this  hill  Adam  built  a  tem- 
ple, and  Mohammed  performed  his  devotions;  7. 
On  the  following  day  the  pilgrims  all  go  in  a  body 
to  the  valley  of  Mouna,  and  there  sacrifice  propi- 
tiatory victims  ;  they  also  cut  their  hair  and  nails, 
devoutly  burying  the  portions  cut  off.  After  re- 
maining two  days  at  Mouna,  they  again  visit  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  and  then  prepare  for  their  depar- 
ture. 

There  is  a  kind  of  believer  in  religion,  who 
wishes  to  believe,  from  a  conviction  that  religion  is 
a  desirable  sentiment  to  cherish  ;  and  resolves  never 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  true,  from  a  suspicion  that 
the  inquiry  might  prove  fatal. — Whatclij. 
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From  the  "  North  British  Review." 

The  Silence  of  Scripture. 

(Continued  from  page  244.) 

Was  there  not  some  need,  then,  that  all  helps 
towards  the  observance  of  christian  times  and  sea- 
sons should  be  buried,  like  the  body  of  Moses, 
where  no  man  might  fiud  them  to  this  day  ?     If,  as 
men,  the  evangelists  felt  an  interest  in  knowing  the 
day  of  the  Nativity,  and  put  the  question  to  Mary, 
yet,  as  evangelists,  they  acted  a  higher  part,  and 
did  a  greater  thing  in  exercising  a  discreet  reserve. 
They  conceal  what  every  other  man,  learned  or 
unlearned,  fisherman  or  rabbi,  would  have  thought 
it  foolish  to  conceal.     What  shall  we  say  ?     The 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.     This  silence 
heichtens  the  Divine  in  the  Now  Testament.  ■  It 
a  silence  that  now  speaks,  and  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  words.     "  No  speech  nor  language 
voice  is  not  heard,  yet  its  line  is  gone  through  all 
the  earth,   its  words  to  the  end  of   the  world," 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  simple  and  spiritual  in 
worship,  of  a  religion  of  the  conscience  and  heart, 
and  rebuking  the  religion  of  times  and  seasons.     It 
was  a  seed  of  time,  to  spring  up,  in  its  season,  for  re- 
proof, correction,  and  instruction,  to  recall  christians 
from  their  wanderings,  and  check  tendencies  to  fall 
backwards.      The   ecclesiastical   developments   of 
Christendom  are  the  historical  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  meaning  of  this  silence.    Foremost  amongst 
the  festivals  of  the  church  is  Christmas,  or  the  Na- 
tivity.    Though  not  one  of  the  earliest,  yet  none 
could  be  more°natural,  and  none  has  so  universally 
established  itself  in  the  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin 
churches,  surviving  the  reformation,  and  establish- 
ino-  itself  amongst  the  fixed  festivals  of  most  of  our 
Protestant  churches.     Still  this  silence  informs 
that  this  festival  is  no  part  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity.    It  is  no  part  of  that  which  is  required  of 
us  by  Christ,  seeing  he  has   withheld  all  natural 
helps  towards  it,   and   we  can  neither  tell   day, 
month,  nor  year.  It  is  true,  men  have  decided  this 
for  themselves.     This  silence  did  not  stop  them ; 
yet  many  a  thoughtful  heart  must  have  felt  these 
omissions  of  Scripture  as  a  discouragement.     Cer- 
tainly, no  one  ever  took  them  for  an  encourage- 
ment, as  they  would  have  taken  any  positive  infor- 
mation ;  and  now  that  we  can  look  back  on  the 
ecclesiastical  developments  of  eighteen  centuries, 
and  read  this  silence  in  the  light  of  history,  we 
cannot  but   feel  that  such  developments  pertain 
neither  to  the  being,  nor  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  christian,  or  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

Do  we,  then,  condemn  the  observance  of  all 
times  and  seasons  ?  We  neither  condemn  nor  ap- 
prove. The  New  Testament  does  neither.  It  says 
nothing  for  them,  helps  nothing  towards  them, 
withholds  what  we  should  have  thought  most  de- 
sirable. There  is  surely  no  encouragement  here, 
if  there  be  no  discouragement.  If  we  observe  them, 
neither  are  we  the  better  than  others  that  do  not. 
If  we  observe  them  not,  neither  are  we  the  worse. 
Lot  all  things  bo  done  for  edification,  and  let  bro- 
therly love  continue. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  pluck  the  thorn  of 
dogmatism  out  of  all  such  matters,  in  times  like 
ours,  when  the  gospel  is  overspreading  the  wilds  of 
xVustralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  born  for  all  climes,  and  that  th 
who  loved  Lim  most  and  knew  him  best  have  left 
us  ignorant  of  his  birth  year,  month,  and  day ; 
and  if  men  will  difler  on  such  matters,  they  ought 
to  differ  without  any  breach  of  love.  Nay,  more, 
does  not  this  silence  say  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
are  to  indulge  this  festival-loving  spirit  within  nar- 
row limits,  and  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  of 
developing  the  religion  of  Jesus  ?       *  "  " 


Where  there  is  silence  as  to  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  we  might  have  anticipated  a  like  silence  as 
to  that  of  all  other  New  Testament  characters.  As 
to  the  birth  or  death  day  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  the  silence  is  complete.  The  evangelists 
and  apostles  have  forborne  all  mention  of  their 
own;  even  of  the  dates  of  their  call  to  the  apos- 
tolic office.  They  tell  these  with  singular  brevity 
and  simplicity,  yet  without  any  notes  of  time.  The 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  recorded  once  and  again 
along  with  interesting  details,  but  no  hint  to  en- 
able the  gentile  churches  to  place  it  in  the  calen- 
dar. Luke  relates  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  first 
martyr ;  also  of  James,  the  first  that  su 
amongst  apostolic  men,  but  without  any  notes  of 
time. 

Some  diflBculty  may  still  linger  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers  as  to  these  views,  from  the  thought  of 
how  little,  in  the  past,  this  silence  has  prevented 
the  evil  it  foresaw,  and  which,  we  think,  it  was 
designed  to  stay.  If  of  design,  has  it  not  failed  in 
its  design,  and  been  understood  too  late  ?  Is  it  not 
a  forethought,  that  looks  very  like  our  after- 
thought ?  The  concealment  of  the  body  of  Moses 
was  successful  in  preventing  the  worship  of  the  man 
Moses.  His  body  was  never  found,  and  no  Jew 
ever  pretended  to  have  done  so,  or  exhibited  any 
relic  of  the  lawgiver.  But  this  New  Testament 
concealment,  if  a  finger  on  the  lip,  was  not  only 
not  felt  as  a  silence  of  reproof,  but  as  a  provoca^ 
tion  to  supply  its  omissions,  fill  up  its  blanks,  and 
multiply  inventions. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  amount  of  prohibition, 
positive  or  negative,  will  prevent  men  from  doing 
what  they   have   a  strong  tendency  to  do.     The 
tendency,  which,  by  its  force,  carried   ancient  na- 
tions back  to  a  religion  of  times  and  seasons,  after 
the  first  fervors  of  spiritual  Christianity  were  spent, 
may  help  us  to  feel  the  strength  of  these  tendencies. 
The  return  to  them,  amidst  the  intelligence  of  our 
own  day,  should  give  us  some  experience  of  a  ten- 
dency in  human  nature,  which  no  New  Testament 
silence  could  stay.     Yet  what  it  could  not  prevent 
it  might  retard,  and  make  the  wheels  of  folly  dra 
more  heavily.     Who  can  tell  how   much,  in  the 
past,  it  has  thus  hindered,  even  when  not  felt  as  a 
prohibition  ?     If,  instead  of  silence,  the  evangelists 
had  furnished  all  manner  of  particulars,  would  not 
these  have  been  received   as  a  positive  encourage- 
ment  to  such  developments,   as   indicative  of  the 
festival  use  to  be  made  of  them  ?     A  propensity  so 
strong,  that  no  scriptural  stinting  or  starving  of  it 
has  kept   it  long  under,  would   have  shown  itself 
earlier  and  stronger,  and  rendered  the  work  of  re- 
formation more  difficult.     Unheeded,  this  silence 
may  have  been,  or  observed  only  by  the  few,  who 
durst  hardly  utter  their  thought ;  but  are  the  eigh- 
teen centuries  of  the  christian  era  already  past,  the 
whole  of  the  christian  age?     Has  folly  yet  ex- 
hausted its  inventions  '>.      Is  not  the  gospel  for  all 
times,  as  well  as  for  all  climes  ?     Is  there  no  dan- 
ger, when  the  gospel  spreads  to  festival-loving  In- 
dia— to  Chin.a — to  Japan — that  the  same  tenden-, 
cies  may  re-appear  in  their  strength,  when  this 
silence  shall  again  speak,  enforced  by  the  history 
of  the  past,  when  the  future  churches  of  the  east 
shall  road  the  Divine  finger  on  the  lip,  this  shadow 
on  the  dial? 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  this :  The  silence 
of  the  New  Testament  as  to  times  and  seasons, 
birth-days  and  death-days,  is  not  a  solitary  fact, 
not  on  one  or  two,  or  a  few  occasions  only,  but  at 
sundry  times  and  diverse  manners, — a  class  of  ne- 
gative facts,  involving  in  like  obscurity  the  nativity 
of  our  Lord,  of  his  mother,  and  of  all  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  of  early  Christianity,  involving  the 
chronology  of  all  the  great  events  of  the 


history.  There  is  but  owe  exception,  and  that  is 
to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  our  Lord  r. 
from  the  dead,  out  of  which  was  to  arise  the  oi 
christian  festival  that  all  churches,  from  the 
ginning  of  the  gospel,  have  with  one  consent 
served  with  more  or  less  reverence,  as  the  day 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

(To  be  coutinned.) 

Tlw  Poison  of  the  Cobra  di  Capello. — In 
secting  a  rat  which  had  been  killed  by  the  bite  ju  - 


cobra,  anxious  to  see  if  the  skin  itself  was  l(l«; 
fected,  I  scraped  away  parts  of  it  with  my  fing,  in, 
nail.     Finding  nothing  but  the  punctures,  I  thr 
the  rat  away,  and  put  the  knife  and  skin  in  i 
pocket,  and  started  to  go  away.     I  had  not  wali 
a  hundred  yards,  before  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  j 
as  if  somebody  had  come  behind  me  and  stru  ;. 
me  a  severe  blow  on   the  head   and  neck,  and   i;  _ 
the  same  time  I  experienced  a  most  acute  pain  a  Jetc:-- 
scnse  of  oppression  at  the  chest,  as  if  hot  iron  b  jia:'- 
been  run  in   and   a  hundred- weight  had  been  ]  ipiiti 
on  the  top  of  it.     I  knew  instantly,  from  wha  ijpp.-^ 
had  read,  that  I  was  poisoned  ;  I  said  as  much  ; 
my  friend,  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  who  hi  lim'. 
pened   to   be  with   me,  and   told  him  if  I  fell,  leie,  < 
give  me  brandy  and  eau-de-luce,  words  which  ' 
kept  repeating  in  case  he  might  forget  them.   ^  Jk'' 
the  same  time  I   enjoined   him  to  keep  me  goi  .;.  , 
and  not  on  any  account  to  allow  me  to  lie  do'  j: 
I  then  forgot  everything  for  several  minutes,  a  ;_.__ 
my  friend  tells  me  I  rolled  about  as  if  very  fa  s 
and  weak.     He  also  informs  me  that  the  first  th  j;  , . 
I  did  was  to  fall   against  him,  asking  if  I  lool 
seedy.     He  answered,  "  No,  you  look  very  wel 
I  don't  think  he  thought  so,  for  his  own  face  ^ 
as  white  as  a  ghost ;  I  recollect  this  much, 
tells  me  my  face  was   a  greenish   yellow  colo  ' 
After  walking  or  rather  staggering  along  for  so  fc- 
minutes,   I   gradually  recovered   my  senses,   a  is-; 
steered  for  the  nearest  chemist's   shop.     Rush, 
in,   I   asked   for  eau-de-luce.     Of  course   he  1 
none,  but  my  eye  caught  the  words,  "  Spirit  a 
mon.  CO.,"  or  hartshorn,  on  a  bottle.     I  reachec 
down  myself,  and  pouring  a  large  quantity  iut 
tumbler  with  a  little  water,  both  of  which  artic 
I  found  on  a  soda-water  stand  in  the  shop,  drt 
it  off,  though   it  burnt  my  mouth   and   lips  v 
much.     Instantly  I  felt  relief  from  the  pain  at 
chest  and  head.     The  chemist  stood  aghast,  ; 
on  my  telling  him  what  was   the   matter,  recc 
mended  a  warm  bath.     If  I  had  then  followed 
advice,  these  words  would  never  have  been  plai  \ 
on  record.     After  a  second  draught  at  the  ha 
horn  bottle,  I  proceeded   on  my  way,  feeling  v 
stupid  and  confused.     On  arriving  at  my  frier  , 
residence  close  by,  he  kindly  procured  me  a  boJ,r, 
of  brandy,   of  which   I   drank   four   large 
glasses  one   after  the   other,  but  did   not  feel 
least  tipsy   after  the  operation.     Feeling  nea  „ 

11,  I  started  on  my  way  home,  and  then,  for 
first  time,  perceived  a  most  acute  pain  unde 
nail  of  the  left  thumb ;  this  pain  also  ran  up 
arm.  I  set  to  work  to  suck  the  wound,  and  t 
found  out  how  the  poison  had  got  into  the  syst 
About  an  hour  before  I  examined  the  dead  rr 
had  been  cleaning  the  nail  with  a  penknife, 
had  slightly  separated  the  nail  from  the  skin 
neath.  Into  this  little  crack  the  poison  had 
when  I  was  scraping  the  rat's  skin  to  examine 
wound.  How  virutent,  therefore,  must  the  poi 
of  the  cobra  be  !  It  already  had  been  circulc 
in  the  body  of  the  rat,  from  which  I  had  imbi 
it  second-hand."— i7«ci/a»ifi's  "Cunositws  oj 
tiiral  JJislori/." 

The  dread  of  inconsistency  must  never^ 
fered  to  swallow  up  the  dread  of  error .- 
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.  Scotah  Answer. — Kalph  Erskine,  on  a  cer- 
occasioD,  paid  a  visit  to  his  venerable  brother 
nezer. 

0  man,"  said  the  latter,  "  but  you  come  in  a 
3  time.  I  have  a  deal  of  examination  to-day, 
ye  maun  tak'  it,  as  I  have  matters  o'  import- 
!  to  settle  at  Perth." 

With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  Ralph. 
Noo,"  says  Ebenezer,  "  ye  '11  find  a'  my  folks 
'  to  examine  but  ane,  and  him  I  reckon  ye  had 
er  na  meddle  wi'.     He   has  an  old-fashioned 
;ch  way  o'  answering  ane  question  by  putting 
her,  and  maybe  he  '11  affront  ye." 
Affront  me  !"  quoth  the  indignant  theologian, 
yc  think  he  can  foil  me  wi'  my  ane  tools  ?" 
A   weel,"   says   his  brother,   "  I's  gie  ye  fair 
aing  ye  had  better  na  ca'  him  up." 
he  recusant  was  one  Waher  Simpson,  the  Vul- 
of  the  parish.     The  gifted  Ralph  determined 
lence  him  at  once  with  a  leading,  unanswera- 
juestioD.     Accordingly,  after  putting  a  variety 
mple  preliminary  interrogatories  to  the  minor 
-hoppers,  he  at  once,  with  a  loud  voice  cried 

Walter  Simpson!" 

Here,  sir !"  says  Walter,  "  are  ye   wanting 

Attention,  sir  !     Now,  Walter,  can  you  tell  me 

g  Adam  stood  in  a  state  of  innocence  ?" 
Aye,  till   he   got   a   wife,"    instantly  cried  the 

1  hammerer;  "but  can  you  tell  me  how  long 
tood  after'?" 

Sit  down,  Walter,"  said  the  discomfited  divine. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Old  Advice  Xewly  Applied. 

WATCII-WOIiD,    I.N    LOVE    TO    FRIENDS    IN    THIS    LAND. 

lear  Friends, — Inasmuch  as  the  Lord,  in  his 
it  mercy  for  wise  purposes,  hath  called  us  as  a 
^le  to  maintain  a  distinguished  testimony  to  the 

aud  knowledge  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
sarance  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whose  meek 
peaceable  government,  appeared  with  lustre'in 
ly  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  insomuch  that 
'  became  a  spectacle  of  wonder  to  nations,  ho- 
ling their  peaceable  principle  and  conduct,  be- 
coucerned  for  gathering  the  people  unto  Christ 
r  Shepherd,  and  his  peaceable  government  and 
;dom,  more  than  for  the  securing  their  safety 
setting  up,  or  pulling  down  earthly  powers  ; 
g  made  sensible  from  a  degree  of  fond  expe- 
ce,  that  were  the  minds  of  the  people  in  this 
of  gospel   light  and   power  subjected   to  its 

influence,  they  would  witness  a  redemption 
1  that  spirit  of  strife  and  contention,  which  is 
owfully  prevalent  in  this  depraved  age. 
ind  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  un- 
ited, and  great  condescension,  hath  contiuued 
ivour  us  in  tLis  day,  with  a  degree  of  his  divine 
lenco  and  power,  which  a  remnant  evidently 
uce,  to  their  mutual  comfort  and.encourage- 
it,  ucder  a  sense  thereof  I  would  feelingly  en- 
t  you,  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  to  remember 
have  lately  passed  through  a  day  of  great 
motion  and  distress,  wherein  the  foundations  of 
ly  were  tried  and  shaken,  and  ruin  seemed  to 
aten  ;   the  prospect  of  which   brought   many 

the  valley  of  deep  humiliation,  where  they 
e  led  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  our 
I,  in  which  day  of  covenant-making,  the  cries 
lie  humble  aud  contrite  spirits  reached  his  holy 
;  who  was  pleased  in  his  matchless  goodness 
ondescend  to  the  low  estates  of  his  people,  and 
IS  it  were  an  hedge  about  us,  preserving  us  as 
be  hollow  of  his  hand,  so  that  we  experienced 
onderl'ul  delivcrauce. 


Now  feeling  that  storm  hath  passed  over,  and 
the  spirit  which  sought  our  ruin  seemeth  to  be  at 
peace  with  us,  or  rather,  if  I  should  say,  hath 
transformed  into  an  appearance  of  soliciting  our 
friendship,  and  would,  if  possible,  draw  us  after 
it ;  lot  us  beware,  dear  Friends,  and  carefully 
watch  over  our  own  spirits,  often  recurring  to  a 
remembrance  of  the  day  of  covenant-making,  and 
inquiring  in  the  temple  of  our  hearts  individually, 
after  Him  who  called  us  out  of  the  spirit  and  com- 
motions of  the  world  ;  and  cause  us  to  experience 
Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet  habitation,  wherein  alone 
will  be  our  safety,  and  the  Lord  who  then  in  mer- 
cy preserved  us,  will  continue  to  be  our  only  sure 
guide  and  counsellor.  Dear  Friends,  attend  to 
his  leadings  and  counsel,  and  beware  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world,  for  however  clothed  it  may  ap- 
pear with  specious  pretences,  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
snare  and  an  enemy  as  to  our  progress  in  the  way 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

I  have  beheld  the  confusions  and  commotions  of 
the  present  times,  and  as  I  have  been  led  to  look 
around  me  over  the  Lord's  little  flock  that  is  scat- 
tered up  aud  down  in  this  land,  prayers  have  been 
begotten  in  my  heart  to  him,  the  great  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  preserve  them 
from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  often  exposed ; 
being  made  sensible  that  nothing  but  a  watching 
unto  prayer  and  keeping  a  single  eye  unto  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Governor  of  the  whole  earth, 
can  be  the  means  by  which  we  shall  obtain  sure 
preservation.  I  would  therefore  feelingly  entreat 
all  Friends  everywhere,  that  they  labour  for  a  set- 
tlement on  that  foundation  which  standeth  stead- 
fast. To  thy  tents,  0  Israel !  God  is  thy  tent, 
and  as  we  dwell  in  him,  neither  divination  nor 
enchantment  can  prevail  against  us. 

Beware  that  we  mix  not  with  the  people,  neither 
run  with  them  into  a  party  spirit  to  join  in  setting 
up  or  putting  down  any  ;  for  know,  dear  Friends, 
that  from  thence  arises  cause  of  great  contention, 
with  which  we  can  have  no  unity  as  followers  of 
Him  who  was  meek  and  low  of  heart. 

Let  us  often  recur  to  the  divine  principle  wo 
hold  forth  to  the  world  ;  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
have  a  good  tendency ;  our  miuds  would  thereby 
be  awakened  on  all  occasions  to  look  unto  the  end 
of  all  things  temporal,  and  as  we  become  rightly 
sensible  that  "  Here  we  have  no  continuiug  city," 
we  shall  be  the  more  concerned  to  have  an  interest 
in  that  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God. 

If  we  duly  consider  the  great  end  for  which  we 
are  called,  and  distinguished  by  such  a  degree  of 
spiritual  light  and  knowledge,  (that  the  declara- 
tion made  to  Israel  of  old  seems  not  unapplicable 
to  us,  "  Ye  above  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
have  I  known,")  we  should  be  led  to  consult  every 
step  we  took  on  all  occasions,  lest  we  defeat  the 
gracious  purpose  of  Him  who  hath  marvellously 
raised  us  up  aud  preserved  us  to  be  a  people,  en- 
gaged to  hold  up  an  ensign  unto  the  nations,  an 
ensign  of  the  meek  and  peaceable  government  of 
Christ  our  Saviour. 

Aud,  dear  Friends,  I  have  this  testimony  to  bear, 
being  firm  in  the  faith,  that  were  we  sufficiently 
attentive  to  this  pure  inward  principle  agreeable  to 
our  profession,  the  Sun  of  righteousness  would 
shine  in  us  with  lustre,  and  the  rays  of  his  divine 
light  and  glory  would  more  effectually  reach  the 
minds  of  the  surrounding  nations,  whereby  we 
should  become  as  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill  that  could 
not  be  hid,"  the  light  of  which  could  not  be 
evaded. 

Suffer  me,  therefore,  in  that  love  which  seekcth 
only  the  honour  of  Him  who  hath  called  us,  to 
eutreat  all  that  they  beware  of  the  little  foxes  that 


often  spoil  the  tender  vines ;  for  there  are  many 
things  which  appear  small  and  lawful  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  may  be,  and  I  believe,  are  almost 
insensibly  run  into,  but  when  brought  to  the  light 
of  Truth,  and  viewed  with  an  eye  desiguiug  im- 
provement, are  of  great  magnitude,  and  have 
become  as  heavy  burdens,  laying  a  foundation 
for  deep  anxiety  and  distress  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  desired  to  journey  heavenward ; 
therefore,  I  would  have  us  all  to  watch,  that  we 
be  not  hurried  into  the  commotions  of  the  day,  of 
however  great  moment  the  occasion  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  not  so  much  as  to  put 
forth  a  finger  for  the  setting  up  or  putting  down  of 
any,  lest  we  exclude  ourselves  in  a  day  of  trial 
aud  affliction  which  may  await  us,  from  a  happy 
recourse  to  that  Tower  (the  name  of  the  Lord) 
unto  which  the  righteous  in  all  ages  have  fled  and 
found  safety  ;  but  let  us  be  weighty  in  our  spirits, 
"  Wise  as  serpents,  harmless  as  doves,''  looking 
with  steady  attention  unto  our  Holy  Head  and 
High  Priest,  waiting  for  his  gentle  leadings,  that 
our  conduct  and  conversation  among  the  people 
may  be  in  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  Truth, 
maintaining  our  christian  testimony  iu  its  various 
branches  with  that  firmness  and  consistency,  that 
becometh  us,  a  highly  favoured  people.  Then 
would  our  Zion  appear  among  the  nations,  adorued 
with  robes  of  righteousness,  and  we  should  contri- 
bute more  to  our  own  safety,  and  the  real  welfare 
of  the  people,  than  by  any  hand  of  outward  as- 
sistance that  we  could  possibly  lend  them. 

From  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty  I  com- 
municate these  lines,  and  with  the  salutation  of 
love,  am  Your  real  friend, 

HusoN  Langstrotu. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.  9th,  1787. 

The  Use  of  Paper  in  Japan. — It  was  wonderful 
to  see  the  thousand  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
purposes  to  which  paper  was  applicable  in  the 
bauds  of  these  industrious  and  tasteful  people;  our 
papier-mache  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  conti- 
nental ones,  should  go  to  Yeddo  to  learn  what  can 
be  done  with  paper.  We  saw  it  made  into  mate- 
rial so  closely  resembling  Russia  aud  Morocco  lea- 
ther, and  pig-skin,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  difl'erence.  With  the  aid  of  lacker- var- 
nish and  skilful  painting,  paper  made  excellent 
trunks,  tobacco  bags,  cigar  cases,  saddles,  teles- 
cope cases,  the  frames  of  microscopes,  and  we  even 
saw  and  used  excellent  waterproof  coats  made  of 
simple  paper,  which  did  keep  out  the  rain,  and 
were  as  supple  as  the  best  Macintosh.  The  Japa- 
nese use  neither  silk  nor  cotton  handkerchief,  tow- 
els or  dusters,  paper  in  their  hands  serves  as  an 
excellent  substitute.  It  is  soft,  thin,  tough,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  very  plentiful  and  very  cheap. 
The  inner  walls  of  many  a  Japanese  apartment 
are  formed  of  paper,  being  nothing  more  than 
printed  screens ;  their  windows  are  covered  with  a 
fine  translucent  description  of  the  same  material ; 
it  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  nearly 
everything  in  the  Japanese  household  ;  and  we  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  balls  of  twine,  which  were  no- 
thing but  long  shreds  of  tough  paper  rolled  up. 
If  a  shop-keeper  had  a  parcel  to  tie  up,  he  would 
take  a  strip  of  paper,  roll  it  quickly  between  his 
hands,  and  use  it  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  quite 
as  strong  as  the  ordinary  string  used  at  home.  In 
short,  without  paper,  all  Japan  would  come  to  a 
dead  lock;  and,  indeed,  lest  by  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  his  authority,  a  tyrannical  husband  should 
stop  his  wife's  paper,  the  sage  mothers-in-law  in- 
variably stipulate,  in  the  marriage  settlement,  that 
the  bride  is  to  have  allowed  to  her  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  paper. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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Egyptiati  Antiquities. — The  Bulletin  dVLutiiut 
Egyptien  states  that  M.  Mariette  lately  found  near 
a  mummy  discovered  at  Thebes  various  curious 
articles,  amongst  which  were  these :  Ten  gold 
bracelets  for  the  legs  ;  two  other  bracelets  formed 
of  pearls  put  on  gold  threads;  another  of  gold, 
well  executed,  bearing  mythological  symbols;  a 
gold  diadem  ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  sphynxes ;  a  mirror  with  gold 
ornaments;  a  figure  of  a  king  standing  in  a  boat; 
with  two  divinities  pouring  water  on  his  head  and 
two  birds  flying  above  him  ;  a  figure  of  a  boat  in 
gold,  containing  ten  silver  figures  of  sailors  rowing, 
and  one  of  a  person  singing  at  the  prow ;  a  poig- 
iiard  with  a  gold  scabbard,  the  blade  being  the 
finest  specimen  of  Egyptian  workmanship  yet  dis- 
covered, and  containing  encrusted  in  it  a  piece  of 
bronze  on  which  are  various  ornaments  and  hiero- 
glyphs; and  a  hatchet,  the  blade  of  which  is  in 
gold,  and  the  handle  in  wood  ornamented  with  gold. 
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FOUKTH  JIOSTH   21,  1860. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  which  has  been  in 
session  three  days  when  our  paper  goes  to  press,  is 
largely  attended,  and  its  proceedings  have  been 
characterized  by  much  harmony  and  solemnity. 

By  a  note  received  from  a  correspondent,  we  are 
informed  that  the  letter  from  Patrick  Henry,  Jr., 
published  in  our  last  number,  is  to  be  found  in 
"The  Non-Slaveholder,"  vol.  i..  No.  11,  Eleventh 
month  1st,  1846;  and  that  "it  was  addressed  to 
Robert  Pleasants,  not  Robert  Proud,"  as  conjec- 
tured by  the  Friend  who  sent  it  to  us. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  month  31st. 

The  Pope  has  again  written  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  de- 
clariug  that  if  the  King  persists  in  occupying  the  lega- 
tions all  relations  between  the  royal  family  and  the  Holy 
See  must  be  brolien  off. 

A  despatch  from  Vienna  says  that  the  Austrian  Ca- 
binet had  addressed  a  note  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin, 
sternly  protesting  against  the  annexation  of  Tuscany, 
Parma  and  Modena  to  Piedmont,  maintaining  her  in- 
contestable right  to  oppose  an  act  which,  in  despoiling 
the  legitimate  Princes  of  States,  granted  them  by  Euro- 
pean treaties,  would  also  destroy  the  right  of  succession 
which  these  same  treaties  secured  to  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg. 

A  despatch  from  Rome  says,  that  in  case  of  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  city  by  the  French,  it  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Pontifical  troops,  and  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  will 
enter  the  Marches.  Three  thousand  Papal  troops  are 
concentrated  at  Ancona. 

A  new  revolutionary  demonstration  was  to  have  taken 
place  at  Rome,  but  it  was  postpone-]  in  consequence  of 
secret  circulars  distributed  among  the  people,  intimating 
that  such  a  demonstration  might  be  the  cause  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  French  troops.  Details  are  given  of  a  late 
m.issacre  at  Rome  by  the  Papal  gend'armes.  One 
hundred  and  forty-seven  persons  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed by  them. 

The  Moniimr  publishes  the  treaty  of  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  by  the  Sardinian  government  to  France. 
This  treaty  is  according  to  the  summary  already  pub- 
lished, and  has,  besides,  the  following  articles  :  A  mixed 
commission  will  determine  what  Savoy  and  Nice  shall 
contribute  to  the  public  debt  of  Sardinia,  aud  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  several  public  contracts  ;  the  Sardinian  go- 
vernment reserves  to  itself  to  finish  alone  the  boring  of 
Mount  Cenis  ;  the  treaty  will  become  executive  for  Sar- 
dinia, after  receiving  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

The  Moniimr  also  announces  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
jected, by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  with  116 
against  16  votes,  several  petitions  requesting  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Senate  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope. 

It  is  slated  that  preliminaries  of  peace  have  been 
ajjiL-ud  upon  helweeu  Spain  and  Moruccu.     A  consider- 


able portion  of  territory  on  the  seaboard  is  to  be  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  an  indemnity  of  twenty  million  piastres 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  be  paid  by  Morocco. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull.  Breadstuffs 
in  demand  and  advancing.  Flour  had  advanced  %d.  to 
la.  perbbl. ;  wheat,  li.  to  4rf.  per  100  pounds;  corn, 
Is.  per  quarter.  The  London  money  market  was  active  ; 
rates,  4  a  4^  per  cent.  Consols,  94^  a  94|.  Owing  to 
the  increased  demand  for  money,  the  Bank  of  England 
has  advanced  its  rate  of  discount  to  i\  per  cent. 

Mexico. — The  last  arrival  from  Vera  Cruz  states,  that 
the  besieging  army  had  not  renewed  the  bombardment. 
It  was  encamped  in  and  near  the  village  of  Medellin, 
where  the  small-pox  was  making  serious  ravages  among 
the  soldiers  composing  it.  Two  more  vessels  with  sup- 
lies  for  Miramon's  forces,  had  been  captured  and  taken 
into  Vera  Cruz.  Considerable  destruction  of  property 
and  life  had  been  caused  by  the  bombardment.  The 
assailants  also  suffered  severely. 

United  States.  —  Congress.  —  The  act  admitting 
Kansas  into  the  Union  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  large  majority;  when  sent  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The  bill 
as  passed  declares  the  State  of  Kansas  admitted  into  the 
Union  under  the  Wyandotte  Constitution,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects.  The 
boundaries  begin  at  that  point  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Missouri,  where  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
crosses  the  same;  thence  west  on  the  said  parallel  to 
the  25th  meridian  of  longitude,  west  of  Washington  ; 
thence  north  on  that  meridian  to  the  40th  parallel  of 
latitude;  thence  east  on  the  said  parallel  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  same  ;  thence  south,  with  the  western 
boundary  of  that  State,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  contained  in  the  Constitution  of 
Kansas  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  the  rights  of 
person  or  property  now  pertaining  to  the  Indians  in  the 
territory,  according  to  the  existing  treaties ;  nor  shall 
their  territory  be  included  within  the  State  until  the 
said  tribe  shall  signify  their  assent  thereto. — The  Home- 
stead bill  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  recommitted,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  reported  back  in  an  amended  form. 

The  I'elef/raph.—The  Commissioner  of  patents  has 
granted  an  extension  of  seven  years  to  the  Morse  Tele- 
graph. The  patent  includes  the  instruments  and  the 
mode  of  transmission  used  by  Morse. 

A'^ew  Tork. — Mortality  last  week,  461.  A  bill  which 
passed  the  Legislature  for  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  passenger  railroads  in  the  city,  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor,  but  has  since  been  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Legislature. 

Fhiladelphia.—HoTtSiVitylasl  week,  207. 

The  Death  Penally  .—The  law  as  finally  modified  by 
the  New  York  Legislature,  requires  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  criminal  found  guilty  by  them,  shall 
be  executed  or  imprisoned  for  life,  and  in  no  case  is  the 
condemned  to  be  executed  until  one  year  after  sentence. 

The  Mormons. — In  Illinois,  a  movement  of  the  reform- 
ed Latter  Day  Saints,  which  has  been  progressing  for 
some  time  past,  has  culminated  in  the  acceptance  by 
Joseph  Smith,  the  younger,  of  the  headship  of  the 
church.  It  is  the  design  of  this  branch  of  the  .Mormons 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  corruption  and  evil 
existing  in  Utah,  to  displace  Brigham  Young,  and  to 
abolish  polygamy.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  weekly 
paper  in  Cincinnati,  and  missionaries  are  to  be  sent  out 
to  promulgate  the  views  of  the  reformers. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  the  3d  inst.,  have 
been  received  overland.  The  pony  express  was  but  ten 
days  from  California  to  St.  Joseph's,  in  Missouri. — The 
U.  S.  steamship  Powhatan  arrived  on  the  27th  ult.,  via 
Honolulu,  with  the  Japanese  embassy  and  their  attend- 
ants, in  all  seventy-two  persons.  After  repairing  and 
coaling,  she  was  to  proceed  direct  to  Panama.  The 
members  of  the  embassy  intend  spending  a  month  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  expect  to  return  to  Japan,  via 
Panama,  in  the  Powhatan. — It  would  take  several  days 
to  overhaul  the  Powhatan,  then  she  was  to  sail  to  Pa- 
nama. The  Japanese  will  then  proceed  to  Aspinwall, 
where  the  U.  S.  steamer  Roanoke  was  expected  to  be  in 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  Washington, — The  Powhatan 
brought  advices  from  Japan  to  the  15th  of  Second  mo. 
— The  government  of  Japan  had  commenced  stamping 
Mexican  dollars,  making  them  a  legal  currency,  thus 
obviating  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  trade 
with  foreigners. — The  barque  Rover  bad  also  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  from  Japan,  with  a  full  cargo  of  Japanese 
wares,  rape  seed  oil,  and  other  articles. — The  Japanese 
corvette  had  been  repaired  in  the  U.  S.  dry  dock,  free  of 
charge. — The  State  capital  appears  to  be  permanently 
located  at  Sacramento,  the  Legislature  having  appro- 
priated $IU0,UUU  fur  a  capitol  building,  the  whole  cost 


of  which  will  be  five  times  that  sum. — The  advices  fi 
Carson  Valley  are  to  the  4th  inst.  Town  propertji 
different  localities  ranges  high.  Many  fire-proof  bn 
ings  are  under  construction.  The  population  is 
creasing  very  fast,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  two  mon 
the  population  will  be  fifty  thousand.  The  societ 
very  bad.  There  are  no  laws  for  the  collection  of  df 
or  the  punishment  of  criminals,  and  murders  and  fi 
are  of  daily  occurrence. — Flour  is  selling  at  §40 
hundred  lbs. ;  lumber  is  worth  $30  per  thousand  fi 
Freights  from  California  are  very  high. — The  pony 
press  is  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  peoplf' 
this  valley. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Sam 
Street,  R.  Boone,  and  R.  B.  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol, 
for  F.  Mearkt,  $i,  to  52,  vol.  33,  for  Jas.  B.  Bruff, 
vols.  32  and  33  ;  from  Ezekiel  Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  $2, 
34,  and  for  David  Parry,  Bi,  to  16,  vol.  34,  for  Mam 
Hartley,  $2,  to  16,  vol.  34,  for  John  Doudna,  $2, 
vol.  33 ;  from  Edward  Healy,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  fr 
Jos.  J.  M'Fadgen,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  32  and  33 ;  from  Isi 
Moore,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  33. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Sch 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  A 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  7th,  18 

at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 


Wanted  by  two  experienced  Male  Teachers,  situati 
in  District  or  Friends'  Schools. 

Address,  E.  M.  Hiintington, 

Fourth  mo.  6th,  1860.  Tuckerton,  N.  J 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  C 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jai 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evahs,  Philai 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
the  7th  of  the  Fifth  month  next.  Parents  and  others 
tending  to  send  children  as  pupib,  will  please  make  e» 
application  to  David  Roberts,  Superintendent  at 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattebgood,  Treasurer,  No.  ■ 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  c; 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indiai 
Application  mav  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  C( 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co. 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Willistown,  on  Fil 
day,  the  9th  of  Second  month  last,  David  Garrett 
Birmingham,  and  Lavinia  Hawly,  of  the  former  plac 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Buckingham,  Bucks  I 

Pa.,  on  the  21st  ult.,  James  E.  Rhoads,  m.  d.,  of  C 
mantown,  to  Margaret  W.  Ely,  of  New  Hope. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  West  Bradford,  Chester  ( 
Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month  last,  John  Embree 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Bradl  i 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  at  her  residence  in  East  Whiteland,  Chester  i 

Pa.,  on  the  15th  of  Third  month,  1860,  Sarah  Ma] 
an  esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  Whiteland  Pa 
ciriar  and  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  eighl 
year  of  her  age. 

,  at  his  residence  near  Moorestown,  N.  J., 

6th  inst.,  Joseph  H.  Buzby,  in  the  forty-sixth  yea 
his  age.  He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposit 
and  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  fat 
deeply  fee!  their  bereavement,  but  believe  their  los 
"his  eternal  gain,"  and  can  adopt  the  language, —  .- 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessei  ,, 
his  holy  Name. 

PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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jstage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
ths,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
ly  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  mouths,  if 
idvance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


here  are  few  of  our  primitive  Friends,  who 
t  with  more  clearness  upon  points  of  faith,  held 
relijiious  Society,  though  in  a  condensed 
mer,  than  Thomas  Story.  He  was  a  man  of 
ng  intellectual  powers,  well  developed  by  a 
ral  education,  and  above  all  was  deeply  taught 
;he  school  of  Gbrist.     The   following   extract 

his  Journal,  as  published  in  Friends'  Library, 
f  be  instructively  perused  by  the  readers  of 
be  Friend." 

I  had  not,  all  this  while,  conversed  with  any 
jnd  about  their  principles,  or  read  any  of  their 
ks;  nor  did  any  of  them  come  near  me  for 
e  time ;  for  my  father  would  not  then  allow 
to  come  to  his  house ;   yet  some  of  them  not 

after  sent  me  three  small  books  ;  which  I  took 
dly,  as  well  intended.  But  I  was  favoured  of 
Lord  with  something  to  give  me  understanding 

support  in  time  of  need,  more  excellent  than 
ks;  for  that  book,  which  had  been  sealed  as 
1  seven  seals,  was  now,  in  measure,  opened  by 
powerful  voice  of  the  Lion  of  the  royal  tribe. 
Holy  Lamb  of  God  ;  even  the  book  of  the  eter- 
law  of  God  ;   the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  from 

Father,  by  Christ  the  Son,  the  Redeemer  of 

world,  and  my  delight  was  to  read  day  and 
ht  therein.  By  this  I  profited  more,  in  a  short 
3,  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  things  of 
holy  kingdom,  than  if  I  could  have  read  and 
lerstood  all  the  written  and  printed  books  in  the 
Id.  I  therefore  declined  reading  these  till  a 
re  proper  season ;  and  then  I  looked  into  one 
the  aforesaid  books,  a  small  tract,  concerning 
yer  :  for  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  reading  of 
id  books,  especially  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  chief 
ill,  and  upon  which  the  truth  of  the  rest  depends 
lighly  profitable  and  commendable. 
■  Some  time  after  this,  Dr.  Gilpin,  before  men 
led,  sent  his  son,  a  counsellor,  under  whom  I  had 
n  initiated  into  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
3  one  of  those  at  the  tavern  aforesaid,  and  still 
ained  a  great  affection  for  me,  to  invite  m 

house  at  Scalebycastle,  and  desired  to  see  some 
the  Quakers'  books,  supposing  I  had  been  im- 
!ed  upon  by  reading  them  ;  and  I  sent  him,  as  I 
nember,  all  that  I  had. 

Soon  after  I  had  parted  with  these  books,  I 
served  a  cloud  came  over  my  mind,  and  an  un- 


usual concern ;  and  therein  the  two  sacraments, 
commonly  so  termed,  came  afresh  into  my  remem- 
brance, and  divers  Scriptures  and  arguments,  pro 
md  con  ;  and  then  I  was  apprehensive  the  doctor 
was  preparing  something  of  that  sort  to  discourse 
me  upon.  I  began  to  search  out  some  Scriptures 
n  defence  of  my  own  sentiments  on  those  subjects  ; 
but  as  I  proceeded  a  little  in  that  work,  I  became 
more  uneasy  and  clouded  ;  upon  which  I  laid  aside 
the  Scriptures  and  sat  still,  looking  towards  the 
Lord  for  counsel.  I  considered  the  doctor  as  a  man 
of  great  learning,  religious  in  his  way,  an  ancient 
preacher  and  writer  too,  famous  in  Oliver's  time, 
and  a  throne  among  his  brethren;  and  that  he 
might  advance  such  subtleties  as  I  could  not  rea- 
dily confute,  nor  would  concede  to,  as  knowing 
them  erroneous,  though  I  might  not  be  suddenly 
furnished  with  arguments  to  demonstrate  their 
fallacy ;   and  so  might  receive  hurt. 

'  Then  it  was  clear  in  my  understanding,  that 

he  was  in  his  own  will  and  strength,  though 
with  a  good  intent,  searching  the  letter,  and  de- 
pending upon  that  and  his  own  wisdom,  acquire- 
ments, and  subtilty,  leaning  to  his  own  spirit  and 
understanding,  I  must  decline  that  way,  and  trust 

the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  divine  Author  of  the 
holy  Scriptures.  This  caution  was  presented  in 
life  and  virtue  of  truth,  and  I  rested  satisfied 
therein,  and  searched  no  further  on  that  occasion. 
When  I  went  to  his  house,  he  entered  into  a  dis- 
course on  those  subjects  ;  and  had  such  passages 
of  Scripture  folded  down  as  he  purposed  to  use  : 
when  I  observed  it,  I  was  confirmed  that  my  sight 
of  him,  in  my  own  chamber  at  Carlisle,  and  of  his 
work,  some  days  before,  was  right;  and  my  mind 
was  strengthened  thereby.  But,  before  he  began 
to  move  upon  the  subject,  he  dismissed  every  other 
person  out  of  the  room ;  so  that  himself  and  I  re- 
mained alone. 

The  first  thing  he  said,  was  in  a  calm  manner, 
to  admonish  me  to  be  very  cautious  how  I  espoused 
the  errors  of  the  Quakers ;  for  he  had  heard  of 
late,  and  with  concern,  that  I  had  been  among 
them,  or  seemed  to  incline  that  way.  I  answered, 
that  I  had  not  been  much  among  them  ;  nor  seen 
any  of  their  books  but  those  I  had  sent  him ;  and 
knew  not  of  any  errors  they  held.  '  Yes,'  said  he, 
'  they  deny  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  the  two  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper;'  and  then 
opened  his  book  at  one  of  his  dowu-folded  leaves, 
where  he  read  thus  : 

"  '  Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, 
to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called 
to  be  saints  ;'  1  Cor.  i.  2.  And,  at  another  folded 
down  part,  he  read  thus  :  '  For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed,  took  bread  :  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you  :  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took 
the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying.  This  cup  is 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye 
drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me  :  for  as  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  tUl  he  come.' 


"  Upon  these  Scriptures  he  raised  this  argument 
That  though  the  Corinthians,  at  that  time,  were 
sanctified  in  Christ,  and  called  to  be  saints,  yet 
they  still  needed  this  ordinance,  and  were  to  con- 
tinue in  it,  according  to  the  apostle's  doctrine,  till 
the  coming  of  Christ,  at  the  end  of  the  world  :  and 
he  did  not  think  the  Quakers  more  holy  or  perfect 
christians,  than  the  Corinthians  at  that  time ;  and 
consequently,  that  no  state  in  this  life  can  render 
that  ordinance  needless  to  them,  or  overgrow  it. 

To  this  I  replied.  That  though  some  of  those 
Corinthians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  God,  and  were 
at  that  time  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ ;  yet 
others  of  them  had  not  obeyed  the  call,  but  were 
remaining  in  gross  sins  and  pollutions.  But  as 
they  had  been  heathens,  and  convinced  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  that  apostle,  as  appears  by  the  beginning 
of  the  second  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  that  epistle, 
he  had  first  of  all  preached  to  them  Christ's  com- 
ing in  the  flesh  among  the  Jews  ;  his  life,  miracles, 
doctrine,  death  for  our  sins,  and  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  as  saving  truths;  but  does  not  so  much 
as  mention  this  supposed  ordinance  among  them. 

But,  considering  their  weak  and  carnal  state, 
and  incapacity  then  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  di- 
rine  mysteries,  the  apostle  had,  in  their  initiation 
nto  the  christian  religion,  related  to  them  the  say- 
ings of  Christ  on  that  subject ;  and  they  had  been 
in  the  practice,  or  rather  abuse  of  it,  till  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  that  epistle.  Yet,  if  the  words  of 
that  epistle  in  that  place,  be  carefully  and  impar- 
tially observed,  without  prepossession  or  prejudice, 
and  compared  with  other  Scriptures,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  not  any  positive  command  for  it  at  all, 
much  less  is  it  made  a  standing  ordinance  ;  but  left 
to  the  option  and  discretion  of  his  disciples ;  to 
whom  it  was  first  mentioned  how  often  they  should 
do  it,  and  consequently  also,  how  long  they  should 
continue  it ;  as  appears  by  the  same  text  now  ad- 
duced, viz :  '  This  do,  as  often  as  ye  do  it,  in  re- 
membrance of  me.' 

"  But  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  it  is 
well  known,  that  at  the  time  of  the  redemption  of 
the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  slavery,  the  pass- 
over,  with  the  paschal  Lamb,  was  instituted  as  a 
standing  ordinance  in  commemoration  of  it,  until 
Christ  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  antitype  of  that  fig- 
ure, should  come.  But  as  Israel,  offending  the 
Lord,  was  afterwards  sent  into  captivity  under  the 
Babylonians,  they  could  not  in  that  state,  and  un- 
der that  government,  celebrate  it  in  form ;  and 
therefore  they  invented  another  way  to  keep  that 
great  deliverance  in  memory,  which  was  this  : 

"  The  father  or  chief  of  the  family,  at  the  pro- 
per time  of  the  paschal  supper,  took  bread  and 
blessed  it,  saying,  '  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord  our 
God,  who  gives  us  the  fruit  of  the  earth,'  then 
dividing  it  among  the  company ;  in  like  manner 
also  he  took  the  cup,  and  blessing  it,  said,  '  Blessed 
be  thou,  0  Lord,  who  gives  us  the  fruit  of  the  vine.' 
This  they  did  in  a  solemn  manner,  remembering 
their  Egyptian  slavery  and  deliverance,  lamenting 
their  present  state,  acknowledging  their  sins,  and 
the  justice  of  God  in  their  punishment,  and  hopes 
of  his  mercy,  from  his  former  kind  dealings  and 
gracious  promises. 
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"  The  Jews  being  thus  initiated  into  this  prao-       "But  the  apostle  Paul,  whose  concern  for  the       "But  since  God,  in  mercy,  is  pleased  to  affo)'*' 

tice,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  the  Lord's  be- [Jews,  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  the  living  substance,  without  the  use  of  those  mea 

ing  pleased  to  remember  them  with  redemption  a  to  whom  in  an  especial   manner  he  was  sent,  en-  which  are  supposed  to  lead  to  an  end  already  a 

second  time,  the  succeeding  generations  continued  gaged  him  to  'become  all  things  to  all  men,  thatltained,  they  can  be  no  more  a  duty  to  such;  ai 

it,  as  incident  to  the  passover,  until  the  Lord  Christ, !  by  all  means  he  might  gain  some,'  recommended  to  ^  that  is  the  real  case  among  the  true  Quakers,  wl 

the  antitype,  as  well  of  the  paschal  Lamb,  as  of i  the  Corinthians  the  practice  of  the  passover,  with  i  love  and  fear  the  Lord  sincerely. 

the  bread  and  wine,  did  come  ;  who,  when  he  ap- 1  the  new  application  of  it  to  Christ,  at  the  time  of 

peared,  was  declared  by  John  the  Baptist,  to  be  >  their  first  believing  in  him  by  that  apostle's  minis- 

'the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  ofitry;  that  being  yet  carnally  minded,  they  might 

the  world;'   and   he   declared  himself  to  be  '  the  have  an  outward  communion,  till  the  true  commu- 

bread  of  life,  the  living  bread  which  came  downlnion  should  be  made  known;  which  their  state,  at 

from    heaven;'  proclaiming   also,   and   that   very  [  that  time,  could  not  bear  :   as,  in  point  of  prudence 

emphatically,  that  his  '  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  only,  he  practised  some  other  legal  rites,  at  some 

his  blood  is  drink  indeed;'  that  'except  they  ate| times;  which,  in  his  doctrine,  he  condemned  at 

his  flesh,  and  drank  his  blood,  they  had  no  life  in  1  other  times,  where  the  state  of  the  people  was  able 

them.'     And  all  this  was  meant  of  the   Spirit  of  to  bear  it. 

Christ,  and  not  of  his  flesh;   'it  is  the  Spirit  that  I      "It  is  much  more  likely,  considering  the  nature 

cjuiekeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'  I  and  end  of  the  gospel,  and  its  excellency  above  the 

"  The  time  drawing  near  when  the  Lamb  of  God  j  law,  and  all  legal  and   typical  rites,  as  substances 

was  to  be  slain,  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  declar- !  excel  shadows,  that  the  apostle,  observing  how  much 

ing  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father,  who  sent  him  in  j  some  of  the  Corinthians  had  abused  the  passover  in 

love  to  the  whole  world,  he  then  said  to  his  disci-  j  practice,  and  their  very  carnal  state  under  it,  was 

pies,  'With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  pass-}  rather,  by  that  epistle,  endeavouring  to  supersede 

over  with  you  before  I  suffer.'     And  at  the  time  ofi  it,  and   bring  them    off  to   the  living   substance; 

it,  as  father  and  chief  of  his  flock   and  family,  he  where  he  saith  to  such  among  them  as  were  already 

celebrated   the  passover  in  form,  with  this  difi'er-  sanctified,  and  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  epistle,  '  I 

ence  only,  that  whereas  the  Jews,  until  that  time,' speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye   what  I  say:  the 

cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  For  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one 
body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.' 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  communion  of 
not  in  the 
ne  of  the 


"  As  to  the  other  point,  viz  :  baptism,  lie  sa 
but  little  about  it;   for  he  knew  very  well,  that 
strictness,  they  were  not  so  much  as  in  the  form 
water  baptism.     And  I  only  asked  him  this  quc^ 
tion,  Whether  he  did  believe  it  necessary 
lion  ?     He   answered.   That  he    did   not 
absolutely  necessary.     Then,  said  I,  we 
need  to  say  any  more  about  it ;  and  so  the  who 
matter  ended,  as  to  these  points." 


this  qu( , 
'  to  salT.l  i.i 
,  think  I;::- 
shall  nj:;:: 


lortal 


in  the  celebration  of  it,  bad  looked  back   to  the 

type  and  the  outward  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the 

Lord  now  directs  them  to  himself,  as  the  antitype 

of  all  figures;   and  tells  them,  he  would   not  any 

more  eat  thereof,  (the  passover)  until  it  should  be 

fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  nor  drink  of  the 

fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  '  when  he  should  I  the  sanctified  and  wise  in  Corinth,  stoo 

drink  it  new  with  them  in  his  Father's  kingdom.'    bread    which   perisheth,   nor   in   the 


From  the  "Edinburgh  RevieTi 

y  in  Trades  and  Professions. 

(Concluded  from  page  259.) 

The  compositor,  who  works  in  an  atmo.-ph 
very  similar  to  that  breathed  by  the   tailor  ai  l-_ 
milliner,  is,  like  them,  subject  to  severe  pulmonsi 
diseases.     In    some     newspaper    offices    they 
planted  as  thickly  as  their  type  cases  can  stan 
and  they  carry  on  their  monotonous  labour,  whii 
is  confined  to  a  multitude  of  small  motions  of  tl  j  ■. 
right  hand,  conveying  to  the  left  types  in  cour 
of  "  setting  up."     Jobbing  printers,  who  have 
much  greater   variety  of   motion,   are   invariab  ; 
healthier   than    newspaper  compositors ;   and  I 
Guy  has  remarked  that  those  compositors  who  woj  |: 
in  the  upper  stories  of  large  establishments,  and  co  ,. 
sequently  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  the  imp 
rities  which  have  ascended  from  the  crowded  root 
below,  and  possibly  from  an  engine-room  in  adc 
tion,  are  much  more  troubled  with  spitting  of  hlot 
and  consumption  than  those  working  beneath  thei  ; 
In  a  printing-office  thus  foully  ventilated,  he  w 
enabled  to  make  a  very  instructive  comparison  ; 
instance,  there  were  fifteen  men  employed  on  the  a 
cond  floor,  and  seventeen  men  in  precisely  the  s 


"  Which  eating  and  drinking  in  the  kingdom  of;  grape,  which  some  of  the  Corinthians  were  carnally 
God,  cannot  relate  to  material  bread  and  wine ;' abusing,  but  in  the  quickening  Spirit  and  power  of 
which  can  only  be  exhibited  as  symbols  of  the  out- 1  Christ,  the  true,  living,  life-giving,  and  life-pre- 
ward  body  of  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  that  holy!  serving  bread;  which  daily  comes  from  heaven, 
body;  which  to  be  eaten  and  drank  in  a  natural' into  all  the  sanctified  and  saved  of  the  Lord, 
sense,  profiteth  nothing:   but  to  the  all-quiekeningj      "This  is  that  Spirit  that  quickens  and  preserves 

virtue  and  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  which  is  all 'to  life  eternal;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  and  way  on  the  third  and  uppermost  floor.  On  makir 
in  all,  and  the  true  feeding  to  the  commonwealth  i  since  it  is  so,  much  less  does  any  symbol  of  the  personal  inquiries  of  each  of  the  men  respecting  I 
of  the  whole  Israel  of  God.  Therefore  this  pass- 1  flesh  profit;  but  the  divine  substance  only.  This 'health,  four  only  out  of  the  fifteen  on  the 
over,  or  any  part  or  relative  to  it,  whether  bread,' is  that  substance  of  which  the  apostle  draws  the  I  floor  made  any  complaint;  one  was  subject  to  i  » 
wine,  or  any  other  matter  in  it,  could  be  of  no  fur-' comparison  ;  'we,  being  many,  are  one  bread."  digestion,  a  second  to  cough,  a  third  to  ulcers  , 
ther  use  or  obligation  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,'  For,  as  wheat  consists  of  many  particular  grains, !  the  legs,  and  the  fourth  was  what  might  be  termi 
than  till  they  should  experience  in  themselves  his' each  containing  a  distinct  principle  of  life  after  its  a  valetudinarian.     But  of  the  seventeen  employi 

in!  kind,  and   all  of  the  same  nature;   which,  being  on  the  uppermost  floor,  th 


divine  and  spiritual  appearance  and  coming 
them  ;  and  Him  to  be  the  same  to  their  soul; 
minds,  which  natural  food  and  drink  is  to  the 
body ;  its  support,  strength,  nourishment  and 
of  duration.  This  coming  of  Christ,  as  such,  can 
mean  no  other  than  his  being  made  manifest  in 
spiritual  administration  :  for,  as  he  is  that  eternal 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  Word,  AVisdom,  and  Power  of 
God,  it  is  not  strictly  proper  to  say  of  him,  in  that 
sense,  that  he  shall  come  or  go  anywhere,  but  to 
le  manifest ;  for,  as  such,  he  ever  was,  is, 
..Jibe,  omnipresent,  and  never  absent  from 

y  place  or  time. 

"  His  coming  then  must  intend  his  powerful  ma- 
nifestation where  He  already  is,  and  not  a  loco- 
motive coming  from  where  He  is,  to  any  other  place 
where  He  was  not  before  :  '  For  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens cannot  contain  him.'  2  Chron.  ii.  6, 

"  Seeing  then  this  was  only  the  passover,  and 
the  terms  of  the  application  of  it  to  himself  not  in- 
stitutive of  any  new  command  or  ordinance,  but  a 
liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do  it,  at  discretion,  '  this  do 
ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me,' 
laid  no  obligation  upon  them  to  do  it  any  more  at 
all ;  it  beiug  ended  by  the  manifestation  of  its  anti- 
type ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  could  be  of 
no  further  obligation  or  reasonable  use,  when  Christ 
himself  was  witnessed  in  them,  to  be  that  eternal, 
never-failing,  divine  substance. 


had  had  spitting 
broken  and   rightly  prepared   and  ordered  by  the  [blood,  two  were  subject  to  affections  of  the  luug  j. 
good  husbandman,  become  one  bread:  even  so  island   five  to   constant   and   severe  colds.     Ten 
the  church  of  Christ.  Every  member,  in  his  natural  I  these  seventeen,  therefore,  were  subject  to  diseaa 


state,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through 
the  ignorance  and  darkness  that  was  in  him,  and 
separated  also  one  from  another,  as  without  a  pro- 
per medium  and  condition  of  union  ;  but  being 
ordered  and  prepared  by  the  Father  of  mercies, 
through  Christ  his  eternal  Word,  they  become  one 
body,  and  one  spirit,  the  church ;  which 
body;  the  fulness  of  him  who  fiUeth  all  in 

"  The  substance  of  this  was  what  I  observed  to 
the  doctor,  though  I  have  in  this  place  expatiated 
somewhat  further  upon  the  subject,  and  generally 
applied  the  Scriptures;  to  which  he  made  little 
other  reply,  than  by  telliug  me  in  a  very  calm  and 
familiar  manner,  that  as  he  had  always  believed  it 
to  be  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  he  had  solemnly  used 
it  as  such,  and  found  comfort  in  it. 

"  To  which  I  returned.  That  I  did  not  doubt  but 
that  he  might  have  some  satisfaction  in  it,  since  he 
believed  it  a  remaining  ordinance,  and  did  it  under 
that  apprehension.  Whosoever  in  his  heart  be- 
lieves anything  to  be  a  standing  duty  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  which  ever  had  any  countenance  in  it  by 
practice,  and  performs  it  faithfully,  according  to  his 
belief  and  understanding,  may  find  a  satisfaction 
in  it. 


fi'ecting  the  chest,  while  only  one  of  the  fifteen  . 
tlie  room  beneath  had  a  disease  of  this  nature.    .  j- 
the  course  of  his  inquiries  respecting  the  health 
workers    in    printing-oflices,   the  same    intelligei 
statist  hit  upon  another  fact  with  respect  to  pr«  /_ 
men,  which  appears  to  be  of  general  applicatia 
Pressmen,  or  those  who  take  the  impressions  of  tl  . 
types  set  up  by  the  compositors,  are  generally  1 
cated  in  the  same  building  with  them,  and  ofit  ^ 
in  the  same   room,  under   precisely  similar  cone  . 
tions  as  regards  ventilation  and  quality  of  air  ;  y  ;..' 
a  scries  of  inquiries  brings  out  the  fact  thattli. 
pressmen  are  far  the  healthier   of  the  two.     Tl  ., 
only  manner  of  accounting  for  this  difference  li  „ 
in  the  nature  of  their  labour.     The  pressman  h 
to  use  long-sustained   and  somewhat  violent  exe  . 
tions  in  swinging  round  the  lever  of  his  press,  u 
folding  and  refolding  the  tympan,  and  screwing  i 
its  bed.  Compared  to  these  varied  muscular  movl 
ments,    the    compositor's   hardest   work   is   liftil  / 
types  from   his  case  to  his  composing-stick  ;  j 
the  result  is   that  the  pressman's  liability  to  coi  j. 
sumption  is  but  half  that  of  the  compositor,  ai  , 
of  other  diseases  a  third  lesa. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  irresistib 
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n  nts  to  the  conclusion  that  foul  air  and  a  heated 
J  lospbere  can  be  borne  with  far  greater  impunity 
thoac  who  labour  hard  than  by  those  who  em- 
y  themselves  in  a  sedentary  manner. 

Fe  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  it  would  natu- 
ly  be  supposed  that  we  should  find  the  value  of 
greater,  and  occupations  more  healthy.  It  is 
;reat  question,  however,  if  the  artisan,  subject 
i  is  to  so  many  injurious  circumstances,  has 
the  advantage  over  the  shop-keeper.  This 
y  appear  at  first  impossible,  but  when  we  come 
ider  the  life  led  by  the  tradesman,  and  espe- 
!ly  by  the  smaller  ones,  who  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  class,  we  find  they  are  subjected 
an  accumulation  of  adverse  influences.  In  the 
lerality  of  cases,  the  individual  of  this  genus 
fines  himself  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
m,  in  which  he  can  possibly  carry  on  his  busi- 
the  rest  of  his  house  he  lets  off  for  ofiices. 
this  confined  space  he  lives,  without  taking  any 
iquate  exercise,  often  lying  perdu  in  a  dark  iu- 
room,  through  a  peep-hole  of  which  he  watches 
customers.  At  night,  he  inhales  an  atmosphere 
luted  by  many  gas-lights,  aud  when,  finally,  the 
tters  are  closed,  he  will  often  be  found  sorting 
I  placing  away  the  goods  disturbed  duriug  the 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  wonderful 
t  he  perishes  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
isan  who  labours  all  day  at  some  noxious  trade, 
I  sleeps  at  night  in  some  wretched  lodging?  It 
rell  known,  that  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing 
36  found  as  a  London  tradesman  of  the  third 
eration.  The  class  is  entirely  kept  up  by  the 
y-faced  youths,  who  come  up  from  the  country 
of  hope  aud  health,  and  then  gradually  subside 
3  the  pallid  tradesman  of  middle  life,  taking  on, 
it  were,  the  sad  colour  and  aspect  of  the  great 
r,  just  as  hares  and  foxes  turn  white  in  north- 
latitudes,   when   winter    brings    about    her 

There  are  certain  classes  of  tradesmen  who  suf- 
from  singular  skin  diseases  consequent  upon 
idling  articles  of  their  trade.  Thus  the  miller, 
hands  are  constantly  immersed  in  his  meal, 
ubject  to  an  irruptive  disease  of  those  members 
jonsequence  of  the  attacks  of  the  meal  mite — a 
ill  insect  to  be  found  in  some  kinds  of  flour. 
3  grocer's  itch,  again,  is  occasioned  by  handling 
ar  infected  with  an  animalcule  peculiar  to  it. 
!  have  seen  sugar  which  absolutely  moved 
oughout  its  entire  mass  in  consequence  of  the 
nense  number  of  insects  present  in  it,  and  these 
dily  attack  the  hand,  and  produce  an  irruption 
ilar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  itch.  Chimney- 
epers,  again,  suffer  from  a  more  formidable  dis- 
e — cancer  induced  by  the  irritative  qualities  of 
soot  upon  certain  portions  of  the  skin  of  the 
ly.  Neither  must  we  omit  from  the  ranks  of 
lealthy  town  occupations  the  squalid  race  of 
•ks,  whose  monotonous  occupation  and  posture 
potually  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  Z,  renders  them 
ery  unhealthy  class  of  men. 
't  is  not  often  that  the  lower  or  middle  classes 
'er  from  over-feeding,  but  drink  is  the  bane  of 
ny  trades  and  occupations.  The  gigantic  brew- 
drayman,  who  secQis  built  as  a  match  for  the 
mish  team  he  drives,  is  but  a  giant  with  feet 
3lay ;  his  jolly  looks  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
e  enormous  amount  of  beer  and  stout  he  is  al- 
ed  by  his  employers — on  the  principle,  we  sup- 
e,  that  you  should  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  tread- 
out  the  corn — so  deteriorates  his  blood,  that  a 
atch  prostrates  him,  and  any  serious  illness  is 
tty  sure  to  carry  him  off.  The  common  la- 
irer,  who  lives  under  pretty  much  the  same  con- 
ion,  with  the  exception  of  the  temptation  to  drink, 
an  average  life  of  forty-seven  and  a  half  years, 


but  he  is  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three 
years. 

Dr.  Guy,  who  has  taken  considerable  pains  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  life  in  the  educated  classes, 
has  worked  out  the  extraordinary  result  that,  the 
higher  the  step  in  the  social  hierarchy,  the  greater 
the  means  of  self-indulgence,  the  less  the  chance  of 
long  life.  People  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  possession  of  wealth  as  the  best 
guarantee  for  a  flourishing  bodily  condition,  that 
they  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  in 
proportion  as  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  labour  is 
withdrawn  from  any  class,  in  the  same  proportion 
the  value  of  its  average  term  of  life  is  shortened. 
\nd  yet  our  common  experience  but  tallies  with 
the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  in  the  matter.  When 
a  man  who  has  lived  a  long  and  active  life,  sud- 
denly retires  with  the  idea  that  he  has  earned  his 
ease,  and  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  enjoy  himself, 
ten  to  one  but  he  has  taken  the  most  efi'ectual 
method  of  shortening  his  life  ;  and  much  as  we 
may  smile  at  the  taste  of  the  retired  soap-boiler, 
who  always  made  a  point  of  going  down  to  his  old 
shop  on  "  boiling  days,"  yet  we  can  see  that  his 
instinct  directed  him  rightly,  for  we  can  none  of  us 
bear  idleness,  least  of  all  those  who  have  long  prac- 
tised industry. 

Kegularity,  sobriety,  and  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  are  the  pabulum  on  which  vital  force  is  fed, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  luxury,  licentiousness,  and 
sloth  are  the  cankers  of  life.  A  comparison  of  the 
longevity  of  the  different  educated  classes  proves 
this  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  three  learned  professions.  If  the  reader 
were  asked  whether  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  physician  lived  longest,  most  probably  he  would 
say  the  lawyer.  Accustomed  to  venerable  age  on 
the  judgment-seat,  and  struck  with  the  fact  that 
our  leading  law  lords  have  generally  been,  and  still 
are,  noblemen  of  very  advanced  age,  he  would  per- 
haps be  justified  in  giving  the  palm  of  longevity  to 
them.  Yet  in  truth,  as  a  class,  they  are  the  shortest 
lived.  The  race  is  neck  and  neck,  it  is  true,  but 
they  lose  by  a  neck.  The  clergyman,  as  we  should 
naturally  suppose,  enjoys  a  higher  standard  of 
health,  and  attains  a  greater  age,  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  excepting  poor  Hodge,  the 
humblest  member  of  his  flock.  His  average  age, 
taking  those  persons  only  into  account  who  have 
passed  their  50th  year,  is  74.04  years,  or  rather 
better  than  one  year  longer  than  the  physician, 
who  lives  to  an  average  age  of  72.95  years.  This 
trifling  difference,  we  should  expect,  as  the  latter 
is  subject  to  many  chances  of  infection,  and  lives 
more  a  town  life  than  the  former.  If  the  compari- 
son is  made,  however,  between  the  highest  grades 
of  the  two  professions,  between  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  baronets  who  have  filled  the  posts  of 
phyi^icians  and  surgeons  to  the  sovereign,  the  lat- 
ter have  the  advantage  by  four  years,  and  in  both 
cases  the  lawyer  lags  behind  in  the  race  with 
clergymen  and  physicians  :  with  the  latter  in  h 
ordinary  rank  by  a  few  days  only,  and  with  the 
class  of  medical  baronets,  as  compared  with  judges, 
upwards  of  four  years — how  much  hard  study,  al- 
ternated with  tawny  port,  has  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ference, we  should  scarcely  like  to  say.  The  gen- 
try may  be  reckoned  to  be  about  as  long  lived  as 
the  clergy  ;  well  housed,  well-fed,  and  living  an 
agricultural  life  with  active  habits,  they  have  few 
diseases,  and  are  especially  exempt  from  consump- 
tion. OSicers  of  the  navy  have  slightly  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  of  the  army — say  one  year  of  life 
From  this  point,  where  the  social  hierarchy  takes 
a  leap,  and  clothes  itself  in  the  purple  and  fi 
linen  of  nobility — the  lamp  of  life  begins  rapidly  to 
burn  low.     The  aristocracy  of  this  country  are 


shorter  lived,  by  more  than  one  year,  than  he  who 
ks  with  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  p"i '•.<-, 
the   lawyer,   or    the  physician;  and   membi^  >    . 

oyal  houses  (calculated  from  the  ages  of  meiuLc.c 
of  continental  as  well  as  English  royalty)  descend 
the  ladder  of  life  so  rapidly,  that  they  have  three 
years  less  of  existence  than  the  peer ;  and,  lastly, 
we  come  to  the  "  round    and   top  of  sovereignty 

tself "  The  potentate  who  stands  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  human  greatness,  surrounded,  it  would 
seem,  with  conditions  favourable  to  comfort  and 
longevity,  fenced  about  from  casualties  which  con- 
stantly beset  the  paths  of  ordinary  mortals,  his 
would  appear  indeed  a  charmed  life;  yet  the  hard 
fact  will  stare  us  in  the  face  that  the  sands  of  life 
n  far  quicker  with  him  than  with  any  other  of 
the  educated  classes.  His  years  arc  on  an  aver- 
age but  04,  or  10  less  than  the  clergy,  who  pro- 
bably have  to  fight  the  hardest  battle  in  the  world 
the  fight  of  comparative  poverty  against  appear- 
ances. It  could  be  "  clearly  shown,"  says  Mr. 
Neilson,  in  his  Vital  Statistics,  "  by  tracing  the 
various  classes  of  society  in  which  there  exists  suf- 
ficient means  of  subsistence,  by  beginning  with  the 
most  humble,  and  passing  on  to  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  that  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the 
duration  of  life  takes  place;  and  that  just  as  life, 
with  all  its  wealth,  pomp,  and  magnificence,  would 
seem  to  become  more  valuable  and  tempting,  so 
are  its   opportunities   and   chances   of  enjoyment 

essened.  As  far  as  the  results  of  figures  admit  of 
judging,  this  condition  would  seem  to  flow  directly 
from  the  luxurious  and  pampered  style  of  living 
among  the  wealthier  classes,  whose  artificial  habits 
interfere  with  the  nature  and  degree  of  those  phy- 
sical exercises  which,  in  a  simpler  class  of  society, 
are  accompanied  with  long  life."  Truly,  there  is 
a  spirit  of  compensation  in  this  life,  if  we  could 
only  "  distil  it  forth."  The  poor  countryman  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  takes  his  frugal  repast 
under  a  hedge,  has  a  chance  of  thirteen  years' 
longer  life  than  the  monarch  of  the  same  age 
clothed  in  purple,  and  lord,  perhaps,  of  half  the 
habitable  world  ! 

Seeing  our  comfort  as  a  people  depends  upon 
our  care  to  maintain  peace  and  fellowship  amongst 
brethren,  in  all  our  services,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend an  humble  and  condescending  frame  of  spirit 
unto  all ;  that  with  godly  fear,  wisdom  and  meek- 
ness, we  may  be  so  ordered  in  all  our  respective  ser- 
vices, that  every  high  and  rough  thing  may  be  laid 
low,  that  all  occasions  of  striving  may  be  prevented, 
and  the  peace  of  the  church  of  Christ  preserved 
and  increased  amongst  us.  And  to  this  purpose 
it  is  tenderly  advised  that  we  diligently  and  care- 
fully observe  the  comely  and  blessed  order  of  the 
gospel,  so  long  known  and  in  practice  amongst  us, 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  of  a  sound  mind, 
which  is  the  way  to  crush  all  differences  in  their 
infancy,  and  suppress  the  rise,  as  well  as  stop  the 
progress,  of  every  thing  that  is  unseemly,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  testimony  of  the  precious  truth. 
1699.  _^^___ 

Consideration. — Want  of  consideration  is  often 
the  occasion  of  absolute  pain  :  and  those  who,  be- 
cause they  deem  it  a  recommendation  to  act  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  will  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  reflect,  are  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, liable  to  inflict  misery  upon  others.  They 
believe  themselves  to  be  so  entirely  governed  by 
amiable  feelings,  that  they  gratify  this  impulse  by 
allowing  it  to  operate  in  any  way  that  circum- 
stances, or  their  own  caprice,  may  point  out.  Yet, 
after  all,  how  often  is  their  kindness,  for  want  tif 
consideration,  rendered  wholly  unavailing. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JANE   nOSKINS. 

(Continued  from  page  2600 

Abigail  Bowles,  from  Munster  province,  Ireland 
who  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  middle  of 
the  year  1725,  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Teague, 
a  valuable  minister  of  that  city,  visited  the  south- 
ern provinces  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  she  attended  the  Gene- 
ral Meeting  of  Ministers  there,  in  the  First  month, 
1726,  and  then  went  northward  and  eastward  to 
New  England.  Towards  the  time  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Seventh  month, 
she  had  returned  into  the  limits  of  that  meeting, 
and  found  that  Jane  Fenn  had  been  prepared  to 
accompany  her  during  her  further  travels  in  this 
land.  They  first  visited  the  three  lower  counties 
on  Delaware,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  Returning  northward,  they  then 
passed  over  into  Jersey,  were  at  Cape  May,  Great 
and  Little  Egg  harbour,  and  through  that  pro- 
vince generally.  In  this  journey,  Jane  says,"  we 
travelled  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  miles." 

Her  mind  had  for  a  long  time  been  under  a 
concern  to  visit  the  churches  in  Europe,  and  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1726,  she  informed  her  Friends 
at  Chester  of  her  prospect,  and  received  a  certi- 
ficate of  their  unity  therewith.  She  says,  "  On  the 
13th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1727,  in  company 
with  our  dear  Friend,  Abigail  Bowles  aforesaid, 
and  several  others,  I  went  on  board  the  ship 
Dorothy,  John  Bedford,  commander,  bound  for 
Bristol ;  there  being  but  little  wind,  we  did  not 
leave  the  capes  of  Delaware  till  the  20th,  and,  on 
the  27th  of  the  Fourth  month,  landed  safe  at  Bris- 
tol. We  held  our  meetings  in  the  great  cabin, 
during  the  voyage,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
which"  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  own 
with  his  life-giving  presence  to  our  comfort  and 
satisfaction ;  for  which  and  all  his  tender  mercies 
and  preservations  he  shall  have  the  praise,  who 
alone  is  worthy.  We  were  kindly  received  by 
Friends  at  Bristol,  and  lodged  at  Richard  Cham- 
pion's. 

"  29th  being  First-day,  I  was  at  their  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  worship  for  young  people;  and  the  1st 
of  the  Fifth  month  I  parted  with  my  dear  Friend, 
Abigail  Bowles,  she  going  homeward  in  a  ship, 
bound  for  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  I  staid  at  Bristol. 
The  31st  of  the  Fifth  month  I  got  to  London,  hav- 
ing meetings  almost  every  day  after  my  landing, 
and  generally  to  satisfaction.  I  staid  in  and  about 
London,  visiting  meetings  and  Friends,  till  the  6th 
of  the  Seventh  month,  when  I  left  that  place,  and 
travelled  through  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  visiting 
meetings  as  my  way  was  opened,  in  which  services 
the  good  hand  of  my  great  Lord  and  Blaster  was 
near,  and  supported  under  many  close  trials  and 
deep  baptisms.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  he  was  pleased  at 
times  to  furnish  his  minister  with  suitable  doctrine 
to  the  states  and  conditions  of  the  people,  so  that 
many  were  reached  and  confessed  to  the  Truth, 
the  mouths  of  gainsayers  were  stopped,  and  the 
upright-hearted  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the 
way  of  Truth  and  righteousness.  It  was  a  gather- 
ing day  in  many  places  :  May  the  great  Lord  of 
the  harvest  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
by  his  eternal  power  and  spirit,  that  many  may  be 
rightly  qualified  for  his  work  and  service,  to  the 
glory  of  his  holy  name  ! 

"On  the  14th  of  the  Second  month,  1728,  I 
came  to  Whitehaven,  and,  on  the  16th,  went  on 
board  the  ship  Reserve,  John  Nicholson,  master, 


bound  for  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  where  we  arrived 
safely  on  the  18th.  I  was  at  most  of  the  meetings 
in  that  kingdom,  had  meetings  in  many  places 
where  no  Friends  lived,  and  visited  Friends  in  their 
families,  within  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  many  op- 
portunities which  I  had,  both  amongst  Friends  and 
others,  it  evidently  appeared  that  Divine  counsel 
was  unfolded  to  the  people.  The  doctrine  of  Truth 
descended  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  grass, 
whereby  many  were  refreshed,  and  a  living  green- 
ness appeared.  Many  of  other  societies  were  ten- 
der, and  well  satisfied  with  the  visits,  and  some 
among  them  appeared  ripe  for  information  respect- 
ing Friends'  principles ;  so  that  the  faithful  had 
frequently  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  con- 
descension and  loving  kindness  of  the  merciful 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  whom  all  good 
comes. 

"On  the  19th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1728,  I 
embarked  from  Dublin,  and,  on  the  20th,  landed 
safe  at  Grange,  in  Lancashire.  After  I  had  visited 
many  places  in  this  nation,  and  spent  a  considera- 
ble time  in  travelling  therein  to  good  satisfaction  ; 
finding  myself  clear  of  the  service  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  embarked  again  for  America,  where  I 
arrived  the  13th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1729,  and 
was  affectionately  received  by  my  kind  friends  and 
benefactors,  David  and  Grace  Lloyd,  and  other 
Friends  here  away." 

Jane  Fenn  did  not  attend  the  General  Meeting 
of  Ministers,  in  the  First  month,  1730  ;  but  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  in  the  Seventh  month 
of  that  year,  she  gave  an  account  of  her  visit  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  the  minutes  say, 
"  was  acceptable  and  comfortable  to  this  meeting." 
We  find  her  in  Philadelphia  attending  meetings, 
in  the  Eighth  month  of  that  year,  and  again  in  the 
Tenth  month,  1731,  with  Henry  Frankland,  a  mi- 
nister from  Yorkshire,  England. 

Her  home  was  still  at  Chester ;  she  says,  "  Soon 
after  my  arrival,  David  Lloyd  was  taken  ill  with 
his  last  sickness,  during  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  attend  on  him  as  usual.  On  the  6th  of 
the  Second  month,  1731,  he  departed  this  life; 
and  in  him  I  lost  a  father,  and  a  sure  friend.  In 
all  the  journeys  I  went,  whilst  he  lived,  he  cheer- 
fully supplied  me  with  the  necessaries  requisite. 
He  was  exemplary  in  his  family,  treating  all  about 
him  with  humanity,  choosing  rather  to  be  loved 
than  feared.  He  was  diligent  in  attending  meet- 
ings for  worship,  and  those  of  his  servants  who  in- 
clined to  go  to  meetings,  he  allowed  to  perform 
that  necessary  duty.  After  my  arrival  I  did  not 
live  as  an  hired  servant  with  David  Lloyd,  or  with 
his  widow,  though  I  remained  with  her,  at  her 
request,  till  I  married,  which  was  in  the  year 
1738." 

David  Lloyd,  in  his  will,  leaves  twenty-five 
pounds  to  his  faithful  servant,  Jane  Fenn. 

Jane  appears  to  have  remained  much  at  home 
during  the  year  1732,*  but  towards  its  close  ob- 
tained certificates  from  her  Friends  for  a  second 
visit  to  Barbadoes,  and  from  thence  to  New  Eng- 
land, having  her  beloved  fellow-labourer  in  the 
gospel,  Rebecca  Blinshall,  for  companion.  She 
obtained  also  a  certificate  of  unity  with  this  pro- 
spect from  the  General  Meeting  of  Blinisters,  held 
in  the  First  mouth,  1733.  Of  their  labours  on 
this  journey,  we  have  little  account.  From  this  time 
to  her  marriage  in  1738,  we  have  no  record  of  her 
religious  services,  excepting  that  we  find  her  at 
times  in  every  year  visiting  meetings  in  Philadel- 
phia. She  was  married  to  Joseph  Hopkins,  about 
Ninth  month,  1738. 

CTo  be  continnedj 


MAXIMS. 
Despise  not  little  sins  ;  for  mountain-high  may  stan 
The  piled  heap  made  up  of  smallest  grains  of  sand. 

Despise  not  little  sins  ;  the  gallant  ship  may  sink, 
Though  only  drop  by  drop  the  watery  tide  it  drink. 


Rear  highly  as  thou  wilt  thy  branches  in  the  air, 
But  that  thy  roots  shall  strike  as  deep  in  earth,  h: 


Sin,  not  till  'tis  forsaken,  will  duly  sinful  seem, 

A  man  must  first  awaken,  ere  he  can  tell  his  dream. 

When  thou  art  fain  to  trace  a  map  of  thine  own  huai 
As  undiscover'd  land  set  down  the  largest  part.  ,, 

When  thou  hast  thanked  thy  God  for  every  bless  ((■ 
sent,  i. 

What  time  will  then  remain  for  murmurs  or  lameufi 

Envy  detects  the  spots  in  the  clear  orb  of  light, 
And  love,  the  little  stars  in  the  gloomiest,  saddest  ni;,' 

Before  the  eyes  of  men  let  duly  shine  thy  light, 
But  ever  let  thy  life's  best  part  be  out  of  sight. 

Wouldst  thou  go  forth  to  bless,  be  sure  of  thine  i 

ground, 
Fix  well  thy  centre  first;  then  draw  thy  circles  roue 

If  humble,  next  of  thy  humility  beware,  ;; 

And  lest  thou  shouldst  grow  proud  of  such  a  gr£| 

have  care.  ^ 

When  God  afflicts  thee,  think  he  hews  a  rugged  : 
Which  must  be  shaped,  or  else  aside  as  useless  throtliLj 

Evil,  like  a  rolling  stone  upon  a  mountain  top, 
A  child  may  first  set  off,  a  giant  cannot  stop. 


HOME. 
"  Sweet  are  the  joys  oi  home. 
And  pure  as  sweet;  for  they. 
Like  dew  of  morn  and  even,  come 
To  wake  and  close  the  day." 

Morals  in  Texas. — Judge  Buckley,  in  i 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  Court  »i^^ 
Galveston,  among  other  things,  said  there  was  |^- 
couutry  inhabited   by  the   Anglo-Saxon  race, 
which  there  was  so  little  regard  to  law  and  op  c: 
as  in  Texas,  and  continued  : 

"During  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  on  ■ 
bench,  there  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  ( 
of  murder  before  me,  and  if,  in  each  of  the  twe 
judicial  districts  in  the  State,  there  has  been 
number,  then  there  has  been  upward  of   six  h 
dred  cases  of   murder  in  four  years,   showing  i 
state  of  things  unequalled  in  any  country; 
that  of  these  six  hundred  cases,  not  six  of  th 
had  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury  before  wb  t' 
they  were  tried.     It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  tl  b 
in  all  these  cases,  there  was  a  deficiency  inevidei  r 
and  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can   arriv 
that  the  jury  must  have  forgotten  or  disreg 
their  oaths." 


By  mistake  in  he 


s,  printed  1742. 


Dr.  South,  speaking  of  some  who  desire  to 
tain  distinction,  says  :   "  They  would  lie  still 
be  great;  sleep  on,  play,  and  be  learned  :  hone 
and  dignities  must  come  to  their  bedside,  wait 
time  of  their  rising  (forsooth,)  and  even  court  tl 
acceptance.     But  nature  and  providence  have 
the  course  of  things  much  otherwise ;  and  hon 
and  greatness  will  wait  upon  none  but  such 
wait  upon  them,  which  men  must  not  think  to  ; 
by  lying  and  sleeping ;  for,  as  wisdom  geners  ;;^ 
brings  men  to  honour,  so  study  and  labour 
bring  then)  to  wisdom  ;  and  the  way  to  be  wis 
to  consult  their  pillow  less.     Industry  for  the  d  j. 
part  opens  the  way  to  preferment ;  aud  it  is  , 
sucat  of  tlie  brow  tliat  entitles  it  to  t/ie  laurel.'  j 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Lecture  by  Faraday. 
There  are  few  things  so  well  worth  doing  in 
ndoD,  as  going  to  the  Royal  Institution  to  hear 
ecture  by  Faraday;   and   so  thought  no  small 

her  of  persons  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst. 
bird  mo.  9th  last,)  when  the  distinguished  philo- 
iher  had  announced  his  intention  of  discoursing 
light-houses  and  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
at  to  guide  sea  wanderers  on  their  way.  It  was 
dent  that  an  unusual  interest  was  excited,  for 
half-past  eight  every  seat  was  crowded,  and 
7  comers  were  lucky  if  they  could  find  space 

the  soles  of  their  feet.  A  few  diagrams  occu- 
d  the  walls  behind  the  lecture-table,  and  on  the 
ter  were  glass-lanterns  for  light-houses  ou  the 
est  principle,  lamps  and  reflectors  old  and  new, 
;ether  with  some  odds  and  ends,  the  use  of  which 

uninitiated  found  it  difficult  to  divine.  In 
lut  of  the  table  stood  the  well-known  electric 
up  with  a  screen  opposite  to  it  on  the  wall,  and 
arge  polyzonal  lens  occupied  one  corner  of  the 
llery  with  a  monster  oil-lamp  behind  it,  ready 
throw  its  light  across  the  room  to  a  screen  over 

way.  Numbers  of  ladies  in  gay  evening 
sses,  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  dingy  mass 

black  coats,  who,  in  plenary  belief  of  their 
Derior  wisdom,  monopolized  the  best  places, 
ortly  before  nine  o'clock,  a  pleasant,  spare, 
Qevolent-looking  man,  with  strong  though  small 
tures,  grey  hair,  parted  down  the  middle,  and 

uncommonly  brisk,  lively  aspect,  flitted  about, 
w  taking  a  seat  for  a  moment,  now  dartin;^ 
iselessly  this  way  and  that,  surveying  the  queer 
paratus  before  him,  and  giving  quick,  quiet 
tions  to  the  assistants  of  the  place.     This  was 

great  man  of  the  evening — the  accurate  thinker, 
;  able  experimenter,  the  brilliant  discoverer,  of 
om  England  and  all  the  world  are  proud,  and 
lO  for  many  years  had  been  connected  with  the 
yal  Institution  as  the  pupil,  friend  and  successor 
iSir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  never  did  a  greater 
vice  than  when  he  helped  the  poor  book-binder 
prentice  to  leave  a  mechanical  craft,  and  enter 
it  toilsome,  but  honourable  career  of  science, 
ich  has  carried  him  to  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
ellectual  leaders   and   benefactors   of  his   race. 

the  clock  strikes  nine,  the  lecturer  takes  his 
ice,  greeted  by  applause  as  general  and  as  loud 
a  highly  genteel  audience  think  it  decorous  to 
e.  A  sligbt  nod  accepts  and  puts  aside  the 
lise  of  the  folks  ;  nimble  hands  quickly  place  i 
of  spectacles  on  the  decided-looking  nose 
I  clear,  singularly  impressive  and  rather  mu- 
al  voice  plumps,  so  to  speak,  at  once  into  the 
irt  of  the  subject.  The  manner  is  conversa- 
not  oratorical ;  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
jrt  to  attract  attention,  and  yet  every  one  i: 
istrained   to  listen  with   all  ears.     The  solemi 

gentleman,  the  young  student,  the  pretty  gir 
the  red  opera  cloak,  and  the  demure  old  dowager, 
ih  alike  feels  like  the  wedding  guest  in  the  " 
nt  mariner,"  and  has  no  choice  but  to  hear  the 
e.  Faraday  is  a  prevailing  lecturer,  because  he 
ieves  the  wonders  that  he  tells  or  shows.  In 
;  course  of  the  lecture,  he  produced  a  common 
idle,  and  called  attention  to  the  light ;  and  the 
lience  immediately  regarded  it — as,  indeed,  it 
3 — an  exhibition  of  one  of  nature's  chief  mira- 
s,  dealing  in  a  marvellous  way  with  the  impon- 
:able  agencies  of  light  and  heat.  There  was 
■,hing  particular  in  the  words  which  the  lecturer 
id,  but  a  wonderful  faculty  of  communicating  to 
lers,  the  clearness  and  freshness  with  which  he 
ked  at  the  commonest  phenomena,  and  saw  it 
m  the  exposition  of  a  pervading  law.  Thi; 
iple-minded  earnestness,  which  is  so  true  a  cha^ 


racteristic  of  genius,  has  been  one  great  secret  of 
Faraday's  success.  Davy  warned  him  that  science 
was  an  unprofitable  trade,  but  the  prospect  of 
much  labour  and  little  pay  did  not  discourage  the 
young  philosopher,  and  as  his  knowledge  and  fame 
grew,  and  a  large  income  might  have  been  easily 
obtained  by  applying  his  skill  to  the  service  of  the 
manufacturers,  Faraday,  with  the  great-minded- 
ness  of  a  high  priest  of  nature,  showed  himself 
able  to  despise  wealth,  and  toiled  on,  living  in 
a  few  rooms  and  upon  an  income  not  big  enough 
to  furnish  dress  and  cigars  for  a  young  man 
about  town.  As  wealth  could  not  make  him  her 
slave,  she  would  have  gladly  engaged  him  as  a 
"lion"  to  exhibit  at  her  receptions  and  make  her 
dull  dinners  more  endurable  ;  but  social  vanities 
were  as  powerless  as  the  glitter  of  gold  ;  the 
knight  of  knowledge  cast  aside  all  temptations, 
maintained  his  fidelity,  and  won  his  prize.  If 
aristocracy  possessed  a  keener  perception  of  the 
hoUowness  of  shams,  and  the  solid  grounds  of 
human  dignity,  it  would  learn  from  such  a  career, 
and  the  presence  of  such  a  man,  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  artificial  homage  which  it  exacts.  Who 
among  the  inheritors  of  lands  and  titles,  bowed 
in  and  out  of  life  by  a  swarm  of  obsequious 
menials,  in  and  out  of  plush,  will  be  known  to 
have  existed  a  few  years  hence — who,  in  fact, 
knows  or  cares  for  their  existence  now,  except  the 
tradesmen  they  pay  or  keep  waiting  for  their 
debts '/  But  after  British  titles  have  become  mat 
ters  for  antiquarian  curiosity — like  those  of  Baby 
Ion  or  Nineveh — it  will  be  remembered  that  Ml 
CHAEL  Faraday  kindled  up  an  electric  light  of 
science,  destined  to  guide  all  future  students  i 
their  arduous  way. 

To  go  back  to  the  lecture.  Faraday  began  by 
expressing  the  delight  he  experienced  from  his  con 
nection  with  the  Trinity  House,  arising  from  the 
cosmopolitan  and  benevolent  co-operation  of  all 
nations  and  governments  in  endeavours  to  promote 
the  safety  of  the  ocean-wanderers  in  every  clime. 
The  first  idea  of  the  hght-house  was  the  candle  in 
the  cottage-window,  guiding  the  husband  across 
the  water  or  the  pathless  moor,  and  it  remained  ' 
a  rude  and  imperfect  condition  up  to  a  very  recent 
period.  On  the  table,  was  a  reflector  made  and 
used  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and 
which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  contri 
vances  which  preceded  it.  The  thing  looked  some 
thing  like  a  pewter  punch-bowl,  and  produced  a 
very  feeble  effect  in  concentrating  and  directing 
the  light  of  a  small  lamp  ;  contrasted  with  th: 
was  the  skilfully  contrived  parabolic  reflector  of 
the  Trinity  House,  which  threw  a  strong  cone  of 
light  so  as  to  dazzle  the  spectators.  Passing  from 
reflectors,  Dr.  Faraday  spoke  of  the  apparatus  for 
refraction,  and  exhibited  by  a  well-chosen  expe: 
raent,  the  eflect  of  spherical  aberration  and  the 
bad  performance  of  large  simple  lenses,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foci  of  their  central  and  peripheral 
portions  being  sufficiently  different  to  disturb  and 
confuse  the  image.  To  remedy  this,  Fresnel  had 
devised  the  polyzonal  lenses  now  in  use,  in  which 
a  number  of  rings  of  glass,  each  having  its  apprc 
priate  curvature,  were  built  up  into  one  large  leni 
The  action  of  this  principle  was  exhibited  by  the 
large  lens  in  the  gallery  and  by  lanterns  on  the 
table.  In  constructing  refracting  or  reflecting  lan- 
terns for  light-houses,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  dimensions  of  the  cone  of  rays  sent 
forth,  and  in  practice  it  was  found  that  one,  ha' 
an  angle  of  less  than  six  degrees,  did  not  produce 
a  sufficient  breadth  of  light  to  be  easily  visible  at 
a  distance,  while  one  exceeding  fifteen  degrees 
scattered  its  rays  over  too  wide  a  space,  and  did 
not  give  the  requisite  intensity.     But  in  order  to 


produce  a  cone  of  light  of  these  dimensions,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  source  of  the  illumination  should 
be  small;  hence  the  limit  was  soon  reached,  be- 
yond which  the  size  of  ordinary  lamps  could  not 
be  increased  with  advantage,  and  the  desideratum 
was  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  intensity  in  the  space 
of  a  common  candle.  This  was  accomplihhed  by 
the  electric  light ;  and  although  voltaic  batteries 
presented  practical  inconveniences  which  had  not 
been  got  over,  it  was  foimd  that  a  large  mag- 
neto-e/ectric  tnachine  worked  by  a  small  steam- 
engine,  had  been  able  to  maintain  a  steady  illu- 
minaliott  during  the  six  months  it  had  been,  tried 
in  the  South  Foreland  Light-House,  and  its  light 
had  been  re^ieatedly  seen  on  tlw  opposite  coast  of 
France,  (ci  distance  of  twenty-one  miles.)  To 
show  the  necessity  for  an  intense  light.  Dr.  Fara- 
day reminded  his  audience  of  the  dark  shadow 
thrown  by  the  steam  issuing  from  a  railway  loco- 
motive on  a  sunshiny  day ;  and  having  cast  a  con- 
centrated light  from  the  electric  lamp  upon  a  screen, 
he  showed  how  instantaneously  it  was  darkened  by 
an  artificial  cloud  made  with  high-pressure  steam, 
and  which  might  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  the  sea  fogs  and  mists  so  common  near 
the  coast.  The  time  did  not  permit  any  explana- 
tion of  the  particular  means  by  which  the  magneto- 
electric  light  was  rendered  reliable  and  convenient, 
but  the  audience  separated  with  a  good  notion  of 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  as  Dr. 
Bitchie  used  to  say  that  magneto-electricity  de- 
served to  be  called  "  Faradayical  Electricity,"  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  during  the  life-time  of  the 
Professor  the  beacon  towers  on  the  coasts  of  many 
lands  will  be  converted  into  luminous  monuments 
to  his  genius  and  his  fame. 


1688.  We  entreat  and  desire  all  parents  and 
governors  of  families,  that  ye  diligently  lay  to 
heart  your  work  and  calling  in  your  generation, 
for  the  Lord  and  the  charge  committed  to  you ; 
not  only  in  being  good  examples  to  the  younger 
sort,  but  also  to  use  your  power  in  your  own  fami- 
lies in  educating  your  children  in  modesty,  sobriety 
and  in  the  fear  of  God,  curbing  the  extravagant 
humor  in  the  young  ones  when  it  doth  appear; 
and  not  to  indulge  or  allow  of  it.  For  you  are 
set  in  your  families  as  judges  for  God,  and  it  is 
you  that  must  give  an  account  of  the  power  com- 
mitted to  you.  When  you  see  a  libertine  and 
wanton  spirit  appear  in  your  children,  that  lusteth 
after  the  vain  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
either  in  habit  oroutward  adorning,  and  craves  your 
assistance  and  allowance,  without  which  it  cannot 
get  forward,  while  they  are  under  your  government; 
0,  then  look  to  yourselves,  and  discharge  your  trust 
for  God,  and  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  exhorting 
in  meekness,  and  commanding  in  wisdom  ;  that  so 
you  may  minister  and  reach  to  the  witness,  and 
help  them  over  their  temptations  in  the  authority 
of  God's  power;  and  when  they  feel  themselves 
helped  and  delivered,  their  souls  will  bless  God 
for  you,  and  you  will  reap  the  comfort  of  your 
labour. 

Improved  Process  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cloth. 
— At  the  Leeds  (Eng.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently, it  was  stated  by  the  President  that  a  French- 
man had  submitted  to  him  a  piece  of  cloth  seventy- 
two  inches  in  width,  which  he  affirmed  he  could 
produce  at  3s.  per  yard.  The  principle  was  the 
adoption  of  a  machine  which  wrapped  a  woolen 
thread  around  a  cotton  thread,  and  this  produced 
a  fabric  looking  like  woolen,  but  which  could  be 
produced  at  the  price  named.  The  machinery  is 
to  be  tested. 
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For  "TheFrieud." 

The  Pure  and  Peaceable  Path  ef  Wisdom. 

There  is  no  middle  path  between  truth  and 
error,  righteousness  and  self-righteousness,  wisdom 
and  folly,  but  there  is  a  way  that  leads  between 
right-hand  and  left-hand  errors,  between  the  sor- 
rowful extremes  into  which  those  are  led,  who  fol- 
low the  wisdom  that  is  not  from  above.  The  chris- 
tian path  is  one  of  moderation  and  temperance, 
leading  out  of  all  heats,  whereby  judgment  is 
turned  away  backward,  through  the  exercise  of 
the  wrath  of  man,  which  "  worketh  not  the  right- 
eousness of  God.''  This  is  the  path  which  "  no 
fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath 
not  seen,  neither  hath  the  lion's  whelp  trodden  it, 
nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it,"  but  wherein  the 
way-faring  man,  though  a  fool  as  to  this  world's 
wisdom,  need  not  err.  The  path  of  wisdom  is  a 
path  of  peace,  and  all  her  ways  are  w.ays  of  plea- 
santness, leading  to  the  quiet  habitation  of  Truth, 
the  peaceable  abode  of  its  children.  It  is  a  plain 
and  simple  path,  a  straight  and  narrow  way,  but 
is  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  whose  confidence 
and  strength  are  in  the  reasonings  of  the  flesh  ; 
whereby  we  may  be  moved  to  oppose  evil  and 
error,  in  an  accusing  and  judging  spirit,  such  as 
was  found  in  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when, 
under  the  delusion  of  the  enemy  of  the  law  of 
righteousness,  and  the  willing  though  unsuspectiu'^ 
persecutor  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  believed  he  was 
doing  God's  service  in  persecuting  the  church, 
deeming  it  the  enemy  of  truth. 

How  necessary  to  the  advocate  of  truth  is  the 
trial  of  the  spirits,  lest  we  be  moved  and  governed 
by  those  which  are  not  of  God,  knowing  not  what 
spirit  we  are  of,  even  as  the  crucifiers  of  Christ. 
In  reference  to  this  matter  we  find  one  of  large 
experience  and  great  faithfulness,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  : — "  To  discriminate  between  our 
own  spirits,  and  a  riglit  zeal,  when  contending  for 
the  faith,  requires  great  singleness  of  heart  and 
openness  to  self-conviction,  which  I  have  sorrow- 
fully observed  too  few  arrive  at,  or  dwell  in;  and 
hence  we  are  deprived  of  an  increase  in  the  increase 
of  God,  the  fruit-bearing  branches  not  being  so  ef- 
fectually purged,  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  forth 
more  fruit.  Oh  the  beauty  of  the  living  branches 
when  they  abide  in  the  vine,  draw  their  sap  from 
the  root,  and  retain  only  an  holy  emulation  with 
each  other!  A  preserving  canopy  would  such 
form  in  meetings  for  discipline,  as  well  as  worship, 
and  many  who  are  light  in  their  spirits,  resembling 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  would  be  induced  to  lodo-e 
under  it.  No  boasting,  no  self-seeking,  no  spirit 
that  would  rend  or  tear  the  tender  feelings  of  any 
feeble  traveller,  could  here  have  any  place  ;  be- 
cause, being  branches  which  bring  not  forth  good 
fruit,  they  are  cut  ofiF  and  cast  into  the  fire.  But 
as  occasions  for  the  trial  of  christian  virtues  will 
sometimes  occur,  I  am  reuewedly  convinced  of  the 
necessity,  which  those  who  act  in  the  station  of 
clerks  have  to  be  clear  in  their  views,  by  dwelling 
near  enough  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to 
receive  qualifications  therefrom,  in  pure  wisdom,  to 
strengthen,  or  to  make  way  for  that  loidy  plant 
which  is  righteous,  and  boasts  not  itself  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord  ;  but  to  which  the  promise  and 
blessing  belong,  "  for  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
know,  that  I,  the  Lord,  have  brought  down  the 
high  tree,  and  exalted  the  low  tree,  have  dried  up 
the  green  tree,  and  caused  the  dry  tree  to  flour- 
ish :'  yea,  the  valleys  are  exalted,  and  the  moun- 
tains reduced,  when  the  seed  of  immortal  life  reigns, 
and  sways  its  sceptre  in  the  assemblies  of'^the 
people  of  God. 

"  To  behave  ourselves  wisely  in  the  church, 
humbly  and   watchfully  to   fear   meddling   with 


things  too  high  for  us,  things  into  which  our  minds 
are  not  renewedly  baptized,  is  a  care  which  I  wish 
we  may  ever  preserve  ;  for  herein  a  godly  jealousy 
over  ourselves  and  our  own  spirits,  will  help  to 
centre  us  in  the  meekness  for  which  the  paths  of 
true  judgment  are  appointed,  will  give  a  right 
feeling  of  what  is  opposition  to  the  Truth,  and  what 
is  not,  and  how  to  use  the  armor  of  light,  which, 
when  rightly  put  on  in  meetings  for  discipline,  un- 
folds the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  discovers  the 
pure,  disinterested  foundation  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged to  contend  for  the  faith.  It  is  becoming  the 
nobility  of  the  cause  of  righteousness  to  see  its 
warriors  so  unfeeling  of  personal  opposition,  as  to 
return  good  for  evil,  and  patiently  to  endure  all 
things,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  bless  by  candidly 
opening  each  other's  understandings,  and  then 
generously  forgiving.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
in  our  Society,  if  the  root  and  ground  of  christian 
discipline  in  ourselves  were  attended  to  and  abode 
with,  meetings  for  the  promulgation  of  it  in  gene- 
ral would  be  more  owned,  by  their  members  being 
baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body,  and  more 
crowned  with  that  life  which  is  peculiarly  in  reserve 
for  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  the  death  of 
the  cross  in  themselves. 

"  Whatever  we  do  in  the  sacred  office*  of  the 
church,  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  speculation,  a  lively 
imagination,  or  only  a  desire  to  render  our.selves 
useful,  however  suitable  it  may  seem,  yet  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  influence  of  the  holy  anointing, 
which  lets  us  see  ourselves  tvitk  otJiers,  it  is  sure  to 
leave  a  corroding  sense  upon  the  mind,  which  I 
fear  we  sometimes  charge  others  with  being  the 
cause  of,  rather  than  ourselves.  Thus  danger  ap- 
pears on  every  hand,  except  we  are  watchful  and 
humble  ;  but  '  the  humble  the  Lord  teacheth  of 
his  ways,  and  the  meek  he  guides  in  the  paths  of 
judgment.'  '  Thy  gentleness  (said  David)  hath 
made  me  great.'  " 

If  in  all  our  religious  movements,  we  were  go- 
verned by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
and  led  by  his  pure  Spirit,  we  may  believe  there 
would  be  none  of  the  vaunting  of  self-righteous- 
ness, that  root  of  bitterness  from  which  springs 
various  branches  of  censoriousness,  backbiting,  and 
many  other  evils,  promoting  the  spread  of  a  di- 
viding spirit,  enabling  the  enemy  of  Zion  to  break 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  Israel,  and  scatter  his 
opposers  into  the  wilderness;  so  that  he  may  reign 
in  undisputed  dominion.  Thus  the  ark  of  the 
testimony  may  be  removed  from  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  are  called  to  unite  in  its  support,  and 
be  carried  captive  by  the  Philistines,  even  by  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  who  seek  to  estab- 
lish their  own  righteousness. 


Capture  of  Slavers, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
writing  from  St.  Helena,  gives  the  following  partic- 
ulars of  the  capture  of  several  American  slavers: 

II.  M.  S.  Viper,  steaming  round  our  island,  qui- 
etly dropped  anchor  under  "  Ladder  Hill"  on  the 
2 1st  November,  just  from  the  coast,  having  on 
board  94  negroes,  being  a  portion  of  519  poor  souls 
stowed  away  on  board  the  brig  "  Tavernier,  of 
New  York,''  (so  reads  her  stern  board,)  which  ves- 
sel was  captured  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  No- 
vember, off  Bahia  Fonda.  The  "  Viper,"  on  ma- 
king her  out,  steamed  down  to  her,  and  when  near 
she  ran  up  the  American  ensign,  and  kept  on  her 
course;  the  Englishman  lowered  and  boarded  her, 
but  while  pulling  towards  her  she  lowered  her  flag 
and  put  it,  with  her  papers,  (if  she  had  any,)  over- 
board, as  declared  when  asked  where  her  flag  was. 
The  captain  said  he  had  been  boarded  once  or  twice 
by  British  cruisers,  and  thought  it  possible  this 


one  that  knew  him,  and  that 
and  keeping  on  his  course,  ; 


\ 


might  have  1 
hoisting  his 

might  not  take  the  trouble  to  board  him  aga 
But  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  She  is  a  Freu 
built  vessel,  but  evidently  fitted  out  in  New  Yo: 
and  arrived  here  with  the  balance  of  her  cai 
two  days  after  the  steamer,  having  lost  74  of  t 
wretched  souls  in  the  space  of  eighteen  days;  a 
the  commander  assures  me,  that  not  more  th 
two  himdred  of  the  whole  could  possibly  have  be 
landed  in  Cuba.  One  accustomed  to  see  hale  a 
hearty  blacks  with  shining  sleek  bodies,  would 
surprised  to  see  these  miserable  specimens  of  \ 
mauity  crawling  out  of  their  filthy  stowage,  like 
many  black  skeletons,  their  very  bones  almost  r 
tling  as  they  totter  in  weakness.  And  of  all  \ 
sights  to  sicken  and  disgust  the  soul  of  man,  t 
foul  slave-ship  passes  conception.  How  cursed  a 
utterly  God-forsaken  must  be  the  heart  of  the  mi 
who  can  stand  on  that  deck  day  and  night,  benei 
a  bright  sun  and  pure  stars,  passing  mortal  af 
mortal  into  eternity,  and  listening  to  the  consti  : 
death-wail  that  fills  his  ears ;  and  all  for  the  bui 
ing  lust  of  gold  that  eats  out  his  vitals.  The  b 
will  be  condemned  here,  and  her  cargo,  after 
time,  be  transfered  to  a  British  Colony.  This 
the  sixth  prize  of  the  "  Viper"  within  a  few  mont 

On  the  21st  December,  the  U.  S.  steamer  M; 
tic,  Capt.  Le  Roy,  of  the  African  squadron,  ca 
steaming  into  our  harbor,  after  a  passage  of  o) 
six  days  from  Loando,  bringing  intelligence  of  i 
capture  on  the  30th  ult.  by  H.  M.  steamer  Plu  ^' 
of  the  famous  American  barque  Orion,  of  N  ^' 
York,  Thomas  Morgan,  master,  with  about  S  ^■ 
slaves  on  board.  She  had  about  one  week  ^ 
ous  been  boarded  by  the  Mystic,  but  though  th  'j- 
suspicions  were  very  strong,  yet  her  papers  w 
found  to  be  right.  The  captain  reported  hims  ''■ 
to  be  sick  and  most  of  his  crew,  and  asked  for  8 
Captain  Le  Hoy  sent  on  board  an  officer  and  so 
men  to  render  such  assistance — as  it  would  a 
enable  him  to  keep  a  watch  over  her.  Sh' 
then  taken  into  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  at  Capt 
Morgan's  request,  and  anchored  ;  and  the  Myi 
lay  near  her.  Soon  after,  the  Mystic  was  orde: 
off  by  the  Flag-Officer  with  important  despatches 
and  the  said  "Orion"  took  advantage  of  the  it 
rim,  and  in  three  hours  shipped  \i<x  cargo 
but  for  the  drunkenness  of  the  old  African  cl 
she  would  have  had  1200  instead  of  near  9 
She  got  off  about  100  miles,  when  the  Pluto  ci 
across  her  becalmed,  and  as  he  boarded  her, 
was  flying  the  American  flag,  but  cut  it  down 
fore  the  boat  reached  her,  and  surrendered,  i 
was  sent  here  for  adjudication,  and  arrived  on 
24th  inst.,  with  the  following  cargo  by  actual  coi 
viz  :  68  women,  128  girls,  227  men  and  398  be 
Total  871.  Of  these,  152  had  died,  viz:  60  b( 
40  men,  24  girls,  8  women  and  20  unknown  be 
capture.  Captain  Morgan  and  his  two  mates  v 
to  have  been  put  on  shore  with  the  crew  on 
coast,  but  begged  to  be  brought  here,  little  thi 
ing  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them. 

Flag-officer  Inman,  hearing  of  her  capture, 
once  despatched  Captain  Le  Hoy  in  the  Mystic 
this  island,  to  reclaim  the  captain  and 
Americans,  guilty  of  piracy,  under  the  Ashbui  ^' 
Treaty.  'They  are  now  under  examination  be 
the  magistrate,  and  will  no  doubt  be  handed  i 
to  Captain  Le  Eoy,  when  they  will  be  sent  to 
United  States  for  trial.  The  Orion  will  be  a 
dicated  on  next  week,  and  of  course  condemt 
and  surely  all  this  will  convince  the  people  of 
former  character  when  sent  home  by  the  Mario 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  the  means  of  upsetting 
suit  which  I  understand  is  now  in  process  ags 
her  former  captors  in  the  Marion. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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[.  M.  steamer  Spitfire  also  captured,  in  October 
the  American  brig  Harris,  in  the  -Bight,  with 
slaves;  and  chased  another  barque,  having  on 
d  about  750  slaves,  but  unfortunately  lost  her 
ffant  of  only  a  few  more  hours  of  coals. 


THE     FRIEND. 


FOURTH   MONTH   28,   1860. 


hiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  the 
1  instant;  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
Dg  been  held  on  the  14th.  The  number  in 
ndance  was  thought  by  many  to  have  been 
sually  large,  but  wo  think  it  was  not  greater 
1  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

always  a  large  assembly,  and  we  are  apt  from 

to  year  to  forgot  its  ordinary  size.  Five  of 
representatives  were  absent  in  consequence  of 
(position  of  themselves  or  in  their  families, 
usual  reports  were  received  from  the  Quar- 
r  Meetings,  containing  Answers  to  the  Que- 

&c. 

report  from  the  Committee  having  charge  of 
parts  of  tribes  of  Indians  which  have  long 

under  the  care  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  was 

giving  an  interesting  account  of  their  pro- 
ings  during  the  past  year.  The  school  and 
have  been  kept  in  active  operation,  though 
Former  has  not  been  sufHcieutly  extensive  to 
and  teach  all  the  children,  for  whom  its 
ifits  have  been  sought  by  the  natives.  It  was 
iculaily  gratifying  to  learn  that  by  the  inter- 
ice  and  exertions  of  the  committee,  certain 
niary  claims  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  de- 
dants  of  Cornplanter  have  been  extinguished, 
their  title  to  their  lands  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
id.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  generally  in 
pathy  with  this  portion  of  the  aborigines  of 
country,  was  called  forth,  by  hearing  the  re- 
1  a  strong  desire  expressed  that  the  com- 
ee  should  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  promote 

instruction  and  well-being. 

3  shall  give  the  report  in  a  future  number, 
he  representatives  being  desired  to  meet  at  the 
of  the  meeting,  to  consider  of  a  Friend  to  serve 
ueeting  as  clerk  during  the  present  year,  and 
her  to  assist  him,  the  meeting  then  adjourned 

four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
t  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  sitting,  report 

made  that  the  way  not  opening  to  release 
Friends  who  have  been  so  long  under  the  ap- 
traent,  the   representatives   proposed    the  con- 

noe  of  William  Evans  as  clerk,  and  Samuel 

IS  to  assist  him,  which,  being  united  with  by 
meeting,  they  were  accordingly  appointed  to 
■espective  stations, 
lie  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 

read,  setting  forth  the  labour  in  which  that 

had  been  engaged  within  the  past  year ;  and 
d   forth   the  expression   of  much   satisfaction 

their  transactions.     Among  other  things  of 

St,  was  a  document,  prepared  by  a  committee 
lat  body,  giving  a  concise  view  of  the  rise  of 
Society  of  Friends,  the  doclrines  and  testimo- 
believed  in  and  upheld  by  it,  and  its  system 
aurch  government ;  intended  as  a  substitute 
,n  article  contained  in  a  cyclopedia  now  pub- 
ig  in  New  York,  which  article  abounds  in  mis- 
;sentations  upon  the  above-mentioned  points  ; 
neeting  was  informed  that  the  publishers  had 
reason  to  believe  they  would  have  this  ex- 
ron  inserted  in  their  work, 
ae  report   of  the   Book  Committee,  contained 

ese  minutes,  exhibited  an  increase  of  several 
Ired  volumes  in  the  number  of  books  sold  or 


given  away  during  the  past  year ;  the  distribution 
Laving  extended  to  California,  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies.  Sympathy  with  the  meeting  in  its 
concern  to  support  and  defend  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  the  desire  that  it  may  continue  to  be  instru- 
mental in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  Friends, 
were  expressed  by  many  Friends,  and  the  meeting 
having  sat  over  two  hours,  it  adjourned  to  ten 
o'clock  on  Third-day  morning. 

Third-day  morning^  the  17th. — The  meeting 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its 
subordinate  meetings  and  members,  as  exhibited  by 
the  replies  sent  up  to  the  Queries.  During  the 
whole  course  of  this  sitting,  a  covering  of  solemn- 
ity was  spread  over  the  assembly,  and  the  minds 
of  many  Friends  were  brought  under  exercise,  on 
account  of  the  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  mani- 
fested ;  and  while  pertinent  counsel  was  given,  the 
members  were  encouraged  to  greater  faithfulness, 
under  the  assurance  that  divine  strength  and  help 
were  mercifully  offered,  to  bring  us  back  as  a  peo- 
ple to  the  simplicity,  christian  devotedness,  and 
active  influence  that  once  characterized  the  So- 
ciety. 

Having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Sixth  Query, 
inclusive,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  four  o'clock, 
p.  M. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M. — The  consideration  of  the  re- 
maining Queries  was  proceeded  with;  after  which 
five  Friends  were  appointed  to  assist  the  clerk  in 
embodying  the  exercise  that  had  prevailed,  in  a 
minute  to  be  sent  down  in  the  Extracts. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had 
informed  of  a  vacancy  having  occurred  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  that  body, 
by  death,  and  a  committee  was  now  appointed  to 
consider  of  and  propose  a  suitable  Friend  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  to  propose  the 
sum  to  be  raised,  this  year,  for  the  use  of  the 
meeting. 

As  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  to 
meet  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  adjourn  until  eleven  o'clock. 

Fourth-day  morning,  tlie  18ih  inst. — The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Board- 
ing School  at  West-town  was  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing. The  committee  had  been  engaged  to  conduct 
that  important  seminary  in  accordance  with  the 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  so  that  both  a 
sound  literary  and  a  guarded  religious  education 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  children  sent  to  it. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  during  the 
past  year,  was  smaller  than  in  some  years  previous, 
and  the  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  income  by 
a  little  over  four  hundred  dollars.  A  lively  in- 
terest in  the  right  management  and  the  prosperity 
of  this  valuable  institution  was  manifested  by  the 
meeting,  and  the  committee  having  the  oversight 
of  it  was  encouraged  to  continue  its  labour  to 
maintain  its  efficiency  for  conferring  a  good  scho- 
lastic education,  and  at  the  same  time  training  the 
children  in  a  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society. 

We  shall  give  the  report  hereafter. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Treasurer's  account,  and  its  proposal  approved. 
Then  adjourned  to  four  o'clock,  p.  Ji. 

4  o'clock,  p.  M. — The  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  was  given  in  charge,  proposed  a  Friend  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  who, 
being  approved,  was  appointed  to  that  service. 

The  meeting  then  entered  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  brought  up  from  Bucks  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  relating  to  Monthly  Meetings  re- 


ceiving certificates  of  membership  from,  or  grant- 
ing them  to  meetings  out  of  the  limits  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting.  From  what  was  said  by  the 
seven  or  eight  Friends  who  advocated  a  change 
being  made  in  the  practice  that  has  heretofore  been 
carried  out  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  it  appeared  to  be  their  judgment, 
that  as  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  than  this 
had  acknowledged  the  separate  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Ohio,  it  was  compromising  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  Society,  for  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  to  acknowledge  any  of  those  meetings  as 
parts  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  to  receive  certificates 
of  membership  from  them,  or  to  join  any  of  our 
members  to  them,  who  might  move  to  reside  within 
their  limits.  They  urged  that  as  this  Yearly 
Meeting  had  declared  that  the  promulgation  of 
unsound  doctrine  was  a  cause  of  disunity  and 
division  in  the  Society,  it  was  an  abandonment  of 
the  ground  it  had  taken,  to  allow  its  subordinate 
meetings  to  receive  or  grant  such  certificates.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  remarked  that  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  had  never  assumed  that  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  by  acknowledging  the  separate 
meeting  in  Ohio,  had  lost  the  character  of  compo-  "■ 
nent  parts  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  always  treated  them  as  such  :  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  were  two- 
fold ;  in  one  part  relating  to  the  meetings  of  which 
they  were  members,  and  in  the  other  relating  to 
the  Society  at  large ;  and  that  it  was  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  for  a  Yearly  Meeting  to  interfere  with 
the  latter,  and  ought  not  to  be  done,  unless  it  was 
for  some  cause  affecting  the  rights  of  members  in 
their  own  meetings.  That  the  subject  was  one 
which,  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the 
Society,  is  attended  with  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments, which  were  felt  by  very  many,  but  it  was 
much  better  to  bear  the  trials  that  are  connected 
with  it,  than  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  mem- 
bers, or  to  do  any  thing  that  would  inevitably  in- 
crease disunity  and  division.  After  spending  a 
long  time  in  deliberating  upon  and  discussing  the 
subject,  it  resulted  in  a  general  expression  of  the 
judgment  that  way  did  not  open  to  take  any  step 
in  the  case,  which  the  clerk  minuted.  Then  ad- 
journed until  four  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon ;  it 
being  concluded  to  hold  meetings  for  worship,  as 
usual,  in  the  morning. 

Fifili-d>iy,  tlie  I9lh,  4  o'clock,  p.  m.— The  re- 
ports from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  upon  the  occa- 
sional or  habitual  use  of  spirituous  liquors  by  their 
members,  were  read,  from  which  it  appeared,  there 
were  eighty-one  who  had  partaken  of  these  arti- 
cles as  a  drink,  within  the  past  year,  the  greater 
part  of  them  only  occasionally,  and  eleven  of  the 
number  had  given  it  to  others  for  the  same  purpose, 
while  one  who  did  not  use  it  himself,  had  handed 
it  out  to  others.  As  it  was  believed  that  the  la- 
bours of  Friends  in  their  respective  meetings  to 
induce  all  their  members  to  abandon  the  use  of 
this  pernicious  article,  however  seldom  resorted  to, 
had  been  beneficial,  encouraging  them  to  hope  for 
a  total  relinquishment  of  it  by  all,  the  subordinate 
meetings  were  again  desired  to  persevere  in  the 
work,  and  send  up  accounts  of  their  care  in  this 
respect,  and  the  number  who  continue  to  give  cause 
for  concern  in  this  account. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  school  education  as  presented  by  the 
accounts  sent  up  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  By 
these  it  was  informed,  that  there  are  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  twelve  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  go 
to  school  within  its  limits  at  the  present  time,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  sixty  have  been  attending 
Select  Schools  during  the  past  year,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  at  West-Town ;  three  hundred 
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and  thirty-seven  at  schools  taught  by  members; 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  at  family  schools; 
fifteen  at  Havcrford ;  one  at  Providence ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  at  schools  taught  by  those  who  are 
not  members  ;  two  hundred  and  eighty  are  at  Dis- 
trict Schools  ;  and  thirty-seven  who  are  not  report- 
ed as  having  attended  at  any  school  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  A  minute  was  made  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  care  bestowed  by  the  subordi- 
nate meetings  on  this  important  subject,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  continued  labour  therein,  that  so  the 
children  may  be  more  universally  educated  in  semi- 
naries, where  not  only  their  literary  advancement 
may  be  facilitated,  but  their  morals  and  manners  be 
guarded  from  contamination,  and  an  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends  implanted 
or  cherished  in  them :  the  meetings  to  send  up  re- 
ports on  this  subject  as  heretofore. 

A  minute  comprising  the  religious  concern  of  the 
meeting  prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
the  service,  was  read,  and,  being  united  with,  was 
directed  to  be  sent  down  to  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings in  the  extracts,  of  which  a  sufficient  number 
was  directed  to  be  printed  to  supply  each  family 
belonging  thereto. 

We  shall  give  this  minute  in  a  future  number. 

The  business  being  all  gone  through,  after  a  time 
of  solemn  silence,  the  concluding  minute  was  read 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  usual  time  next 
year. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

ErnoPE. — News  from  England  to  the  12th  inst. 

The  British  P.irliament  has  passed  the  Income  Tax 
bill.  The  British  force  intended  for  the  third  war  with 
China,  will  consist,  it  is  said,  of  about  26,000  men.  To 
this  the  French  will  add  10,000  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  3000  marines  and  sailors.  The  total  expedition  will 
therefore  amount  to  about  39,000  men,  exclusive  of  the 
allied  navy,  now  off  the  coast  of  China. 

It  is  reported  that  the  steamer  Great  Eastern  would 
be  ready  to  sail  on  her  American  trip  at  the  same  time 
with  the  squadron,  which  is  to  accompany  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Canada,  in  the  Sixth  month  next. 

The  steamship  America,  on  her  voyage  to  New  York, 
saw  a  large  ship  on  fire  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  supposed 
to  be  an  American  cotton  ship.  Her  masts  were  all 
gone.     A  schooner  was  alongside  of  her. 

The  political  news  is  unimportant.  Parliament  had 
adjourned  over  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

Lord  John  Russel  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Queen  had  been  advised  by  her  ministers  to 
recoo-nise  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  King  of  Sar- 


The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull.  The  Man- 
chester advices  were  less  favourable.  The  following 
were  the  quotations  for  breadstuffs  :  Ohio  flour,  27». 
Cd  a  29s.;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  26s.  a  21s.;  red 
wheat,  per  cental,  10«.  3d.  a  10s.  &d.;  white,  10s.  9rf.  a 
13s.  6d.;  white  corn,  37«.  a  38s.;  yellow,  34s.  6d.  a  35s. 
erf.  per  quarter. 

The  London  money  market  was  active.  Consols,  9i\ 
a  94J. 

The  French  government  has  ordered  that  no  bull  or 
other  document  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  even  regarding 
private  persons,  can  be  received,  published  or  otherwise 
put  into  execution,  without  the  authorization  of  the  go- 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  about  to  make  a  tour 
through  his  new  dominions,  the  British  Ambassador  and 
.Sardinian  Court  accompanying  him. 

It  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
would  vote  in  a  few  days,  by  universal  suffrage,  on  the 
question  of  annexation  to  France. 

A  revolutionary  movement  has  been  commenced  in 
Spain,  General  Ortega,  with  3000  men,  having  proclaim- 
ed Don  Carlos  King.  The  insurgents  were  subsequently 
defeated,  and  Ortega  taken  prisoner. 

It  is  thought  probable  that  a  conference  of  the  Great 
Powers  will  be  held,  respecting  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France  before  that  measure  is  finally  carried  out. 

United  States. —  California. — Carson    City   dates  of 
the  lUh  inst.  have  been  received.     The  latest  accounts 
from  the  Washoe  mines  represent  the  weather  as  un 
vourable  for  labour,  and  the  people  arriving  faster  tli 
accommodations  for  their  living  can  be  provided.  Flour 


3  selling  at  $50  a  $60  per  cwt. ;  sugar,  $1  per  lb.,  and 
other  articles  of  food  in  proportion.  There  was  but 
ttle  forage  for  animals,  and  hay  is  sold  at  $350  per  ton. 
The  mining  accounts  are  generally  of  the  same  tenor  as 
previously  reported.  New  silver  leads  were  being  dis- 
covered daily,  but  it  will  require  months  to  test  the 
value  of  each  lead.  The  marvellous  richness  of  the  Corn- 
stock  lead  is  about  the  only  evidence  relied  upon  as 
the  value  of  the  hundred  veins  discovered. — 
The  steamer  Golden  Age,  for  Panama,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  5th  inst.,  with  $1,600,000  in  treasure, 
d  530  passengers,  including  most  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Chicago  Convention,  who  will  remain  with  the 
Roanoke  at  Aspinwall  until  the  Japanese  embassy  ar- 
rives there,  and  then  proceed  to  Washington. — A  bill 
appropriating  $250,000  to  open  nine  wagon  roads  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  has  passed  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  A  bill  has  also  passed  appropriating 
$15,000  to  open  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  Also, 
an  act  appropriating  $10,000  to  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind.  It  contemplates  a  State  Institution.  A  bill  hai 
also  been  passed,  appropriating  $30,000  for  a  State  Re 
form  School.  The  bill  granting  a  company  of  French 
capitalists  the  right  to  build  a  sea  wall  along  the  entire 
water  front  of  San  Francisco,  embracing  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  has  passed  the  State  Senate,  and  its  support- 
ers claim  that  it  will  pass  the  assembly  within  a  week. 
Intense  opposition  to  the  project  is  manifested. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  422.  An  enactment 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its  recent  session  proh' 
bits  theatrical  and  similar  .amusements  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  One  of  the  penalties  is  $500  fine  for  any 
owner  of  a  building  to  allow  such  amusements  to  be 
given  in  it. 

Philadelphia.— ¥.ona\\tj\ast  week,  190.  The  new  law 
for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  is 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  Seventh  month  next. 

Heavy  Imparls  at  Portland. — "  We  learn,"  says  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Advertiser,  "that  the  aggregate  amount 
ot  goods  passed  through  the  bonded  warehouse  at  this 
port,  brought  by  the  Canadian  steamships  the  past  win- 
ter, amounts  already  to  over  $25,000,000,  the  cargo 
brought  by  the  Bohemian  alone,  on  her  last  trip,  being 
lined  at  over  $1,600,000. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil. — A  company,  chartered  by  the  legis- 
ture  of  Tennessee,  is  about  putting  in  operation  at 
Memphis  a  factory  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  cotton 
seed — converting  into  the  gold  of  commerce  that  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  a  troublesome  surplusage  of 
them  plantation.  The  present  capacity  of  the 
works  is  500  gallons  per  day. 

A  Large  Sale.— The  Natchez  (Miss.)  Free  Trader,  says 
the  largest  sale  ever  made  in  Adams  county  was  com- 
menced on  the  16th  ult.  D.  D.  Whither  sold  out  his 
place,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  country,  (9000  acres  of 
land,  with  improvements,  and  515  slaves,)  to  John  K. 
Elgee,  of  Louisiana,  for  $1,001,200. 

The  Capture  of  the  Mexican  Sleamcrs.—The  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba  has  despatched  a  commissioner  to 
Washington,  to  confer  with  the  Spanish  Minister,  re- 
garding the  capture  of  the  steamers  known  as  the  Mira- 
mon  expedition.  President  Miramon,  since  his  return 
to  the  capital,  has  addressed  a  bitter  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Schocjl 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Arc| 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  14th,  1861  jj 

at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Elus,  Sec'ry, 

Wanted  by  two  experienced  Male  Teachers,  situatioaj 
Q  District  or  Friends'  Schools. 

Address,  E.  M.  Huntington, 

Fourth  mo.  6th,  1860.  Tuckerton,  N.  J.  , 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  t 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Coi 
cord,  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jami 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Evesham,  N.  3 
on  the  16th  of  Second  month,  Clayton  N.  Haines  I 
Thamsin  Maria,  daughter  of  Joshua  Borton. 
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'The  Friend,"  for  ''Truth,"  read 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Joel  Wilson,  agt.,  N.  J.,  for  Henry 
Wood,  Benj.  F.  Vail,  Martha  Wood,  E.  H.  Hoagland  and 
Chas.  E.  Gause,  $2  each,  vol.  33  ;  from  Wm.  Satteith 
waite.  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33  ;  from  AsaGarretson,  agt.,  0.,  for 
David  Edgerton,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32;  from  Mary  A 
Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  Second-day 
the  7th  of  Fifth  month- next.  Pupils  who  have  been 
regularlv  entered,  and  who  go  by  the  cars  from  Phila- 
delphia," will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  depot,  N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteenth  and 
Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road 
Station  on  the  arrival  of  the  7J,  lOi  and  2  o'clock  trains 
on  Second  and  Third-days.  Small  packages  for  the 
pupils  if  left  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
on  Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forwarded. 
The  stage  as  heretofore  will  meet  the  first  train  of  cars 
in  the  morning,  on  its  arrival  at  the  Street  Road  Station 
every  day,  except  First-days. 

West-Town,  Fourth  mo.  24th,  1860. 


Died,  First  month  1st,  1860,  after  a  long  and  sutfe 
ing  illness,  Ann  Evans  ;  a  member  of  West  Chest 
meeting,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
her  age.  Her  last  days  were  spent  in  diligent  prepar 
tion  for  the  change,  and  her  end  was  peaceful,  sayin 
"  I  feel  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest  prepared  for  me,  ai 
that  it  is  all  through  unmerited  mercy." 

at  her  residence  in  this  city,  very  early  on  t 

morning  of  the   6th  of  the  Third  month  last,  Hanna 

'     ighter  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Parke,  in  the  sevent 

th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Southern  Dj 

trict  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son- 

law,  Alfred  M.  Underbill,  in  Clinton,  Dutchess  couni 
N.  Y.,  Pheee  Howes,  widow  of  the  late  Reuben  Uo' 
aged  nearly  ninety-four  years ;  a  beloved  member 
elder  of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  de 
Friend  retained  her  mental  powers  in  remarkable  brig' 
ness,  and  to  the  last  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  sti 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  maintenance  of 
doctrines  and  testimonies.  She  was  also  much  ii 
rested  in  the  right  education  of  our  youth,  and  ' 
for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  committee 
Nine  Partners  Boarding-School,  she  and  her  husba 
having  at  one  time  filled  the  office  of  superintendents 
that  Institution.  Her  heart  and  home  were  always  o\ 
to  receive  the  Lord's  messengers.  In  1836,  her  husba 
deceased,  and  about  eighteen  years  ago,  she  had  a  f 
which  dislocated  her  hip,  and  reduced  her  from  v 
active  life  to  a  crippled  state.  In  1844,  she  lost  her  o 
daughter  by  death,  which  devolved  upon  her  the  c 
of  several  grand-children,  in  whose  religious  train 
and  instruction  she  felt  a  deep  interest.  In  1852, 
ly  grand-daughter,  who  was  then  a  scholar  at  Wi 
Town  Boarding-School,  and  to  whom  she  had  looked 
a  companion,  and  one  who  would  soon  be  able  to 
lieve  her,  in  her  old  age,  from  domestic  care,  was,  ai 
a  brief  illness,  removed  by  death.  Thus  had  this  d 
Friend  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  but  she  bos 
in  submission,  and  was  an  example  of  resignation  ui 
sore  privations.  About  five  years  since,  another 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  4o(A  her  lower  limbs.  1 
viously  to  this,  though  very  lame,  she  diligently  atte 
ed  meeting,  and,  even  after  the  last  injury,  was  oc 
sionally  brought  there,  her  chair  being  lifted  into 
carriage.  For  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  she  s] 
much  of  her  time  reading  the  Bible,  and  the  writing 
our  early  Friends.  As  she  drew  near  the  close 
she  was  "  clothed  with  love  to  the  whole  human  fami 
as  she  expressed  in  a  letter,  commenced  a  shor 
before  her  decease.  Her  last  illness  was  only  of 
days'  duration.  She  was  favoured  with  a  clear  int 
and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  an  entrance  into 
filed  rest;  saying  to  some  friends  who  called  to  see 
the  day  before  her  death,  "  I  wonder  if  you  would  b 
happy  as  I  am,  if  you  were  so  helpless."  Shortly 
fore  the  close,  she  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  pa 
gently  away ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  like  a  shoe 
corn  fully  ripe,  she  is  mercifully  gathered  into  her  1 
venly  Father's  garner. 

,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Fallsinf 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  D 
Beown  ;  a  much  esteemed  member,  and  for  many  j 
an  overseer  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
was  uuusually  gifted  for  the  reconciliation  of  d' 
ences,  and  in  various  ways  was  extensively  useful, 
was  enabled  to  bear  the  sufferings  attendant  up^ 
lengthened  period  of  declining  health,  with  patiencf 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
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Thf  frieud." 

,  Thomas  Story, 


er  p: 
ints,  as 


out  the  end  of  the  year  1 
'n  London,  received  a  letter  "  from  _..  _., 
I  hand  upon  subjects  of  great  importance,"' 
uing  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  and  arranging 
jections  thereto  under  fifteen  different  head," 
answer  thereto  he  thus  treats  upon  the 
•  referred  to  under  the   tenth   and  eleventh 

ich  are  thus  noted  by  him. 
h.  "  Thou  advises  me  to  make  use  of  my  rea- 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and    then   to   tell 
rhy  I  neglect  those  two  great  ordinances,  of 

and  the  Lord's  supper." 
h.  "  Of  a  sinless  perfection  in  this  life,  and 
scripture  I  have  to   induce   me   to  believe  I 
,rrivo  at  it ;   with  Scripture  cited  against  such 
ion  and  thy  reasoning  therefrom." 
mg  disposed   of  baptism   and   "  the   Lord 
"  'u  replying  to  objections  made  und 
leads,  T.  Story  replies  to  the  other  po 
3 : 

le  Scripture  saith,  '  The  thinss  of  God  know- 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God^  and   God  hath 
id  them  by  his  Spirit ;   for  the  Spirit  (not  the 
ot^iian)  searchelh  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
of  God.  By  wisdom  the  world  knows  notGod, 
es  the  natural  man  receive  the  things  of  the 
of  God  :  for  they  are  fboh'shness  to  him  ;   nei- 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
led.   But  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Word  of  God, 
id   all   the  treasures   of  wisdom   and  know- 
by  whose  breath  of  divine  life,  not  by  rea- 
understandiug   given,    and   the  Scriptures 

fone  knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
imsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him  ;  and  none 
me  to  the  Son  unless  the  Father  draw  him.' 
ly  their  reasoning  about  the  things  of  God 
.tural  state,  ignorant  of  God,  have  made  the 
to  themselves,  of  no  effect,  as  the  Jews  did 
V,  by  their  tradition, 
liil.-t   I   remained   reasoning   with   flesh  and 

I  had  no  true  peace  or  knowledge  of  God  ; 
len  it  pleased  him  to  reveal  the  life  of  his 

me,  then   I  denied   myself,  and  the  world, 

II  the  vain  pleasures  and  glory  of  it,  and 
■e  my  own  wisdom,  and  became  as  a  fool  to 
rid,  that  from  thenceforth  I  might  be  par- 
)f  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  dispensed  by 


him,  who  is  the  Fountain  and  Dispenser  of  all  true 
wi.sdoin,  knowledge  and  understanding;  by  the 
opening  and  manifestation  of  whose  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Scriptures  were  given  forth  of  old  ;  and  the 
matters  therein  contained  being  things  of  God,  are 
rightly  to  be  understood,  and  truly  known,  o/ily 
by  the  openings  and  in-shinings  of  the  light  of  the 
same  divine  VVord,  by  which,  at  first,  they  were 
dictated,  or  the  matters  therein  treated  of  made 
known. 

"And  upon  this  Word  have  I  ever  depended 
since  I  was  favoured  with  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  not  upon  my  own  reason  as  a  man  only;  nor 
upon  any  supposed  natural  parts  or  acquirements, 
which,  by  Ujemselves,  ought  not  to  intermeddle 
with  the  things  of  God,  how  pregnant  soever  they 
may  be. 

"  And  now,  dear  Friend,  know  that  I  am  not  a 
contemner  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  do  love  them, 
and  have  searched  them  from  my  youth,  and  have 
often  been  much  comforted,  and  my  heart  has  often 
lowed  within  me,  whilst  the  blessed  and  holy  Spi- 
rit of  Christ,  which  was  in  the  prophets  and  apos- 
'les,  brouglit  the  Scriptures  to  my  remembrance, 
ind  opened  the  mysteries  thereof  in  me.  And 
tiierefore,  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  the  noble 
Bereans  received  with  all  readiness  of  mind  before 
they  searched  the  Scriptures,  do  I  refer  thee  ;  even 
0  the  ingrafted  Word,  which  is  able  to  save  thy 
soul,  if  thou  believest  therein,  that  by  the  light  and 
power  of  it,  thou  mayest  read  and  understand,  and 
have  the  Scriptures— as  well  the  divine  law  of 
God  written  in  tliy  heart,  as  the  letter  of  the  bo->k 
— opened  unto  thee  :  and  then  shalt  thou  know 
the  reason  of  my  disuse  of  these  supposed  ordin- 
ances; till  which,  all  that  can  be  said  by  man  is 
not  able  to  inform  thy  understanding  to  the  full. 
But  in  a  plain  assertion  of  the  innocent  truth,  these 
shadows  are  not  of  God  as  they  now  stand  and  are 
used  ;  and  being  come  to  the  immortal  substance, 
I  have  no  need  of  them,  but  have  the  authority  of 
Lord  and  Giver  of  litii,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
divine  and  everlasting  substance,  for  leavin<' 
.1.;.,,)  '  '^ 


th 
Ih 
them  behind 

"  1 1th.  The  enemy  of  man  having  deceived  him, 
under  pretence  of  a  friend,  and  wrought  sin  and  ini- 
quity in  his  heart,  and  thereby  defiled  him,  and 
obtained  a  place  in  his  heart,  the  Son  of  God, 
hrough  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Father,  is  made 
manifest  there,  to  discover  unto  man  the  works  of 
he  devil,  and  to  destroy  them  ;  and  to  create  man 
anew  in  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and 
holiness,  and  to  bring  forth  in  him  a  new  life.  And 
man,  being  thus  the  perfect  workmanship  of  the 
Almighty,  created  anew  unto  good  works  by  Jesus 
Christ,  his  thoughts,  words,  actions,  and  deport- 
ment are  changed.  As  it  was  natural,  whilst  in 
lis  first  otate  in  this  life,  to  think,  do,  and  speak 
;vil;  so,  in  his  new  nature,  being  born  of  the  Spi- 
•it,  it  is  natural  to  him  to  think  righteously,  .«peak 
ruth  without  guile,  and  do  good  unto  all  men,  and 
no  evil,  in  thou^iht,  word,  or  action. 

"  And  though  the  Lord  Jesus  closed  his  sermon 
upon  the  mount  with  these  words,  '  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 


orily  that  I  was  first  induced  to  believe  this  doc- 
trine of  sinless  perfection  in  this  life,  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  is  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  who  condemns  sin  in  mankind  ;  and 
by  the  manifest  operation  of  his  power  within,  con- 
demns the  man  of  sin,  casts  him  out,  and  spoils  his 
goods.  And  though  we  have  many  temptations, 
from  time  to  time,  to  strive  against,  we  find  power 
in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  whereby  to  resist  and  over- 
come them.  For  it  is  not  we  alone  that  strive  or 
resist  the  evil,  but  first  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  us  is 
lifted  up  as  a  standard  and  ensign  against  the 
enemy,  and  then  we,  through  him,  become  as  co- 
\yorkcrs  in  effecting  our  own  salvation,  by  con- 
tinuing in  faith,  and  obedience  in  well  doing. 

"  It  thou  considers  only  thy  own  weakness  and 
infirmities,  as  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
first  Adam  in  the  fall,  in  whom  all  die,  thou  wilt 
hardly  believe  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ;  but 
coming  to  the  revealed  power  of  Christ,  the  second 
Adam,  the  quickening  Spirit,  in  whom  all  are  made 
alive,  thou  wilt  not  only  believe,  but  through  faith- 
fulness to  his  power,  which  worketh  in  thee  against 
11  sin,  may  come  to  attain  that  perfection  of  right- 
eousness and  holiness,  which  thou  canst  not  now 
conceive. 

"  And  though  we  are  tempted  as  he  was  tempt- 
ed, but  sinned  not,  yet  if  we  do  not  yield,  we  are 
not  charged  ;  for  it  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted  ;  but 
to  consent,  and  enter  into  the  temptation,  is  sin. 
And  how  should  we  know  the  power  of  the  grace 
of  God,  or  what  degree  of  virtue  we  have  thereby 
attained,  if  we  were  not  tempted  ?  And  how  should 
we  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  if  we  knew 
not  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  Life?  But  as  God 
tempteth  no  man,  nor  is  himself  tempted  of  evil; 
so  he  suffers  not  any  of  his  children,  son  or  daugh- 
ter, to  be  tried  so  as  not  to  escape  the  evil,  if  they 
adhere  to  his  grace. 

"  By  a  sinless  state  in  this  life,  we  do  not  mean 
such  a  degree  wherein  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
commit  sin  ;  but  such  a  stability  in  Christ,  in  whom 
there  is  no  sin,  that  we  way  resist  all  the  tempta- 
tions we  meet  with,  after  our  old  sins,  in  time  of 
ignorance,  are  pardoned  by  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  our  whole  man  sanctified,  justified,  and 
strengthened,  by  his  power  remaining  in  us,  against 
old  adversary;  who  still  seeks  to  regain,  by 
subtilty,  his  old  place  in  us  as  before,  by  means 
of  any  passion  or  affection  unmortified  or  unsub- 
dued. 

Christ  said  to  the  Jews  who  did  not  believe, 
'  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins.     Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.'    And  again. 


to  those  who  did  believe,  '  If  ye  continue  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed.  And  ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.  And  if  the  truth  make  you  free,  then  are 
you  free  indeed.'  In  this  they  did  not  understand 
him,  as  appears  by  their  answer.  They  thought  he 
d  meant  some  outward  freedom  ;  but  he  intended 
eir  freedom  from  sin,  which  is  a  greater  deliver- 
ance than  out  ot  Egyptian  bondage.  By  this  it 
ppears  that  if  we  die  in  our  sins,  we  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     'J'here  is  then  great  need 


pertect ;'  yet  it  was  not  by  the  letter  of  the  book  |  that  we  come  to  Him  in  time,  who  alone'' is  able  to 
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save  us  :  as  it  is  written,  '  He  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins ;'  but  not  in  them. 

"  The  more  we  obey  the  discoveries  and  leadings 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  more  he  sets  us  free; 
and  the  more  we  are  eo-workers  with  Christ,  the 
more  perfect  we  are.  Many  things  which  have 
formerly  been  temptations  to  us,  being  overcome  by 
faith  in  his  grace,  given  by  the  word  of  faith  work- 
ing in  our  hearts  by  love,  are  now  no  temptations 
at  all ;  so  that  the  work  becomes  easier  by  degrees. 
I  know  the  Lord  is  able  to  carry  on  his  own  work, 
when,  and  bow,  and  to  what  degree  it  pleaseth 
him.  And  if  the  creature  resists  him  not,  and 
quenches  not  the  Holy  Spirit  by  wilful  or  known 
sinning  against  him,  his  work  of  perfection,  as  all 
his  works  are  perfect,  can  never  fail. 

"  They  who  are  God's  workmanship  in  his  Son, 
are  perfect,  so  far  as  he  hath  wrought;  and  they 
who  have  given  way,  and  been  co-workers  with 
Satan,  so  far  are  imperfect.  If  then,  Satan,  who 
is  a  creature,  was  able,  through  the  subtle  working 
of  his  power  and  cunning,  which  is  finite,  to  de- 
prave innocent  man,  and  betray  him  into  sin  and 
death  ;  much  more  is  (iod,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
by  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  revealed  in  man 
through  Jesus  Christ,  able  to  restore  mankind  to  his 
first  innocence  and  image  of  God,  in  righteousness 
and  perfect  holiness,  to  dissolve  the  chains  of  death, 
and  fix  hiiu  forever  in  the  bounds  of  eternal  love, 
light,  and  glory;  where  no  darkness,  temptation, 
or  defilement,  can  approach,  nor  any  fear  of  fall- 
ing, can  appear  forevermore. 


in  the  seventh  verse  he  saith,  that  'if  we  walk  in  Agriculture  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  pr; 
the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship i  vailing  interest  in  France,  altliough  her  manufaj, 
one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  tures  and  commerce  have  grown  within  the  pa, 
Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  And  again,  '  If  half  century  to  occupy  a  position  comparativt 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 1  more  prominent  than  was  previously  the  case.  11 
give  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  M  vlQ-\  active  population  is  estimated  from  governiiient 
righteousness.'  statistics  to  be  23,500,000  (children,  invalid,,  i 

"  The  Jews  were  a  people  who  built  much  on'  deducted),  and  out  of  this  number  over  60  per  ix-i 
the  works  of  their  law,  thinking  themselves  blame-  (1856)  are  said  to  follow  agricultural  pur-ui  ■ 
less  in  a  strict  performance  of  them  ;  as  '  Paul  was  The  extent  to  which  the  land  has  been  subdiviil 
circumcised  the  eighth  day,'  &o.,  'touching  the  among  small  proprietors  and  renters,  seems  to  i 
rigbteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless.'  And  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  to' 
it  seems,  by  the  tenor  of  the  apostle  John's  epistle,  number  of  taxed  landed  properties  was  ratnl 
some  such  there  were  among  the  disciples  at  that  nearly  eleven  millions  in  1835,  but  the  total  jioj 
time,  who  were  not  come  rightly  to  see  that  they} lation,  inactive  and  all,  interested  in  agriciiltu 
were,  or  had  been,  sinners ;  and  so  could  not  see  i  was  in  1856  only  20,351,628.  Of  these  tbt 
the  true  reason  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  makei  were  seve?i  millions  of  proprietary. farmers,  a 
them  righteous  and  just,  by  his  inward  work  ;  v«/r  of  tenant  farmers  with  their  families — the 
which  could  not  be  till  they  came  to  a  real  sight  ofj  mainder  (and  nearly  one  half  of  the  total)  labo 
their  own  sinful  and  degenerate  state;  and  that'ers,  servants,  and  woodmen.  Four  or  five  to  I 
all  the  works  of  their  law,  which  they  could  work  household,  which  is  probably  a  safe  calcuiati 
in  that  natural  state,  were  but  as  an  unclean  thing.  [  would  therefore  reduce  the  number  o^  tepar 
And  that  apostle  having  laboured  to  convince  them,  ( farms  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  giviiJL'  a 


result  an  average  size  of  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  acij, 
To  ascertain  a  fairer  average,  however,  Lavergu; 
who  arrives  at  his  conclusions  from  difi'erent  figujj 
starting-point,  would  place  the  host  of  smj ; 


first,  that  they  had  sinned,  and  were  sinners,  not- 
withstanding their  legal  performances,  how  strictly 
or  exactly  soever  observed,  and  though  as  to  these 
they    njight   be    blameless ;  he    then   proceeds  to 

preach  perfect  redemption  and  salvation  by  Jesus!  farmers  in  one  class  occupying  one- third  the 
Christ,  especially  by  his  inward  workings  and  I  and  compute  the  other  two-thirds  as  in  the  own 
teachings  in  their  minds,  figuratively  termed  anoint-  ship  of  about  400,000  proprietors  at  the  rate  i 
ing;  as  it  is  written  concerning  himself,  simply  [some  200  acres  each.  The  smallest  cultivatJi 
jconsidered  as  man,  '  That  God  anointed  Jesus  ofj  would  include  the  market  gardeners  in  the  vioio  it; 


"Oh,  my  unknown  friend  !  great  is  the  mystery  j  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'  I  of  cities — many  of  them  mechanics  and  others  i 

of  the  redemption  of  poor  lost  man,  who,  through       "And  what  man  ever  more  fully  preached  the' merely  a  bit  of  land  for  the  employment  of  leij(|it.t 
his  ignorance  of  the  almightiness  of  God's  saving  doctrine  of  perfection  in  this  life,  or  spoke  of  high- j  time. 

arm,  is  ready  to  fix  limits  and  bounds  to  the  im-  er  attainments  here,  than  tliis  apostle  doth  in  thati  The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  property 
mense  God  ;  whose  wisdom  is  past  finding  out,  and  epistle  ;  where  he  saith,  'Whosoever  is  born  of;  comes  the  more  interesting,  because  it  was  one  j 
incomparably  transcends  all  the  imaginations  of!  God,  doth  not  commit  sin:  for  his  seed  (that  is,  i  the  victories  of  their  Revolution,  that  the  peo  r 
the  thoughts  of  every  creature,  men  and  angels,    ijthe  word  of  God)  remaineth  in  him  ;   and  he  can-|  should  have  the  power  of  purchasing  lands 


could  tell  thee  many  things,  but  thou  art  not 
condition  to  hear  them  ;  and  had  much  rather  thou 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  power  which 
makes  perfect,  than  write  many  things  to  thee  con- 
cerning it ;  which,  in  the  state  thou  art  in,  might 
prove  a  stumbling-block,  instead  of  assistance,  to 
thee. 

"  But  though  it  was  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
first  induced  me  to  believe  this  doctrine,  yet  I  have 
met  with  many  passages  therein  since,  which  fully 
prove  it,  some  of  which  I  have  before  pointed  at 
herein.  Tbe  great  end  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God,  is  to  save  mankind  from  the  power  of  sin,  the 
cause  of  eternal  death,  and  separation  from  God  ; 
and  that  sin  being  removed,  with  all  its  evil  effects, 
which  stood  as  a  partition  wall,  man  might  again 
have  present  fellowship,  in  measure,  with  the  Lord, 
and  walk  with  him  in  newness  of  life,  and  finally 
be  crowned  with  unspeakable  glory. 

"God  is  light;  sin  is  darkness;  and  between 
these  two  there  can  be  no  fellosvship.  But  sin  be- 
ing pardoned — as  declared — by  faith  iu  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  root  thereof  done  away  and  de- 
stroyed, by  the  manifestation  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
then  men  come  to  dwell  in  Chri>t,  as  he  dwells  in 
the  Father ;  and  so  they  have  true  knowledge  of, 
and  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
with  one  another  in  him,  who  is  light,  in  whom 
there  is  no  sin,  nor  darkness,  nor  shadow  at  all : 
which  knowledge  and  fellowship  is  greatly  wanting 
among  the  professors  of  Christ,  in  this  confused  a^e 
ot  the  world. 

"As  to  that  passage  thou  alludes  to  in  an  epis- 
tle of  John,  where  it  is  said,  '  If  we  say  that  wc 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  iu  us.'  'If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.'  The 
context  proves  the  contrary  to  thy  intention :  for 


not  sin  ;  because  he  is  born  of  God  ?'     Again,  '  I,  that  the   odious  systems  of  primogeniture,  e: 
have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  and  perpetual  devises,  should  be  abrogated  fore' 
strong,  and  the  word   of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  Predictions  of  ruin  to  the  country,  from  the 
ye  have  overcome  the   wicked   one.'     And    their]  stant  division  that  was  anticipated  by  some,  h 
'fellowship  was  with  the   Father  and  the  Son,' in!  been  frequently  made;  the  entire  lack  of  all  ene 
the  pure  light,  where   no  .sin   can   come:   and  the  I  and  enterprise  in  such   a  horde   of  ignorant 
apostles  were  not  only  there  themselve-,  but  were  poverty-stricken  land-holders,  prophecied — ai 
labouring  iu  the  Spirit  and  power  of  Chri,t,  to  bring,  consequent  relapse  into   barbarism  almost  thn  ( 
those  to  whom  they   preached   and   wrote,  to  the!  ened  by  the  aristocratic  conservatist.   iMonopolj 
same  state  and  fellowship."  j  an  old  country  like  France  or  England,  he  wc 

— ; — ;—  argue  to  be  as  necessary  in  the  holding  of  Ian 

Agriciillnre  in  trance.  |  property  as  it  once  was  thought  essential  in  trij 

By  drawing  a  line  north-westerly  from  Per-  The  course  of  events  in  all  the  dealings  and 
pignan,  near  the  Mediterranean  end  of  the  Spanish  lations  of  men,  however,  tends  naturally  to 
boundary,  to  Grenoble,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  equilibrium  ;  and  I  think  there  is  notl' 
Lyons,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  describe  for  him-|  pre.sent  condition  of  Frajce  to  show  that  the  i 
self,  upon  any  map,  the  northern  limit  of  what  wejof  her  .«ystem   are   not  self-corrective  in  the 


have  mentioned  as  constituting,  in  Young's  classi- 
fication, the  zone  of  the  olive  and  the  orange.  A 
second  line  from  Rochefort,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Charentc,  to  Strasburg,  is  the  northern  limit  of  the 
maize  region  ;  a  third  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
passing  almost  through  Paris,  to  Mezieres,  will 
show  the  limit  of  the  vine  and  the  mulberry.  Thus 
wine,  which  is  no  longer  made  after  passing  the 
parallel  of  46  degrees  latitude  on  the  western  coast, 
is  still  a  common  product  as  far  north  as  49^  de- 
grees upon  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  country 
Humboldt  states  the  mean  annual  temperature  at 


Nantes  to  be  a  fraction  above  55  degrees  (55.2), 
and  that  at  Paris  just  four  degrees  lower,  and  as 
wide  extremes  are  unknown,  the  general  equability 
of  the  climate  is  at  once  apparent.  The  zero  of 
the  French  (centigrade)  scale  is  fixed  at  the  freez- 
ing point  of  Fahrenheit.  Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  mercury  falls  ten  or  fifteen  de- 
grees below  the  cipher  on  our  thermometer,  nearly 
as  often  as  it  does  on  theirs. 


and  that  legal  restrictions  in  respect  to  proper6  \ 
well  as  commerce  are  not  often  productive  of 
evil  than  good.     It  is  the  impression  with  whii  | 
left  that  country,  that  in  no  other  is  there  no' 
greater  interest  felt  in  agricultural  improvement 
proportion  to  the  general  difl'usion  of  iutelligt 
and  education  among  those  engaged  in  ti 
soil.     There  is  nothing  in  her  condition  to  war 
the  extravagant  expenditure  which  upon   Enj 
farms  is  dwarfed  into  merely  a  reasonable  out 
But  the  larger  proprietors  seem  as  eager  to  ii: 
duce  and  encourage  improvements  appropriat; 
their  circumstances  and  pojition  as  their  comf; 
elsewhere.     And  government  is  giving  to  proj 
in  this  direction  every  impetus  in  its  power.  "" 
is   a   department  charged   with  the   direci 
"  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  public  v 
much  pains  is  taken  in  the  collection  of  stati 
the  support  of  the  regional  exhibitions,  somi 
in  the  importation  of  stock.     The  means  of  a^ 
tural  education,  as  we  have  seen,  are  liberall 
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led.  Aside  from  what  the  government  does,  the 
peror  himself  is  constantly  setting  an  example 
agricultural  improvement. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to 
ail  myself  here  of  some  interesting  facts  detailed 
"ength  in  the  late  correspondence  of  Charles 
jvenson,  to  the  North  British  Agriculturist.  Na- 
leon,  it  appears,  commenced  his  agricultural  ope- 
ions  in  the  year  1852,  with  a  thousand  acres, 
the  estate  of  Sologne — since  gradually  increased, 
til  it  is  now  more  than  seven  times  its  original 
tent.  Other  estates  in  Landes,  and  a  tract  oo- 
)ied  by  him  as  a  tenant  of  the  state,  in  Cham- 
le,  make  a  total  of  twenty-six  farms  now  under 
charge,  including  more  than  fifty  thousand 
■es.  Nine  more  farms  are  to  be  reclaimed  dur- 
;  the  present  spring.  Scattered  over  different 
rts  of  the  country,  "  chiefly  in  the  less  improved 
tricts," — generally  situated  upon  soils  naturally 
br  or  exhausted  under  previous  cultivation, — 
farms  have  required  heavy  expenditures, 
;h  in  the  erection  of  sufficiently  extensive  and 
modious  buildings,  in  stocking  with  animals 
d  machinery,  and  in  conducting  the  other  im- 
Dvenients  set  on  foot.  Among  others  who  are 
lowing  in  the  Imperial  footsteps  are  mentioned 
!  Princess  Baciocehi,  who  was  an  exhibitor  and 
-taker  at  the  show  I  attended  at  Nantes ;  M. 
uld.  Minister  of  State  ;  the  Count  de  Moriiy, 
llothschild,  and  others.  We  can  have  little 
a,  moreover,  of  the  influence  of  the  Imperial 
iniple,  where  every  word  that  issues  from  his 
regarded  as  the  law  of  France,  just  as  every 
mge  in  the  attire  of  the  Empress  rules  the  fash- 
s  of  the  world. 
Take,  for  example,  the  eight  farms  in  Cham- 

a  part  of  lands  bought  by  govern- 

nt  for  the   encampment   of  Chalons.     Each  is 

1  acres  in  extent ;  has  eight  farm  horses  of  the 

rcheron  breed,  "generally  mares  for  breeding; 

stocked  with  fifty-six  Bretonne  cows,  whose  milk 

BOstly  churned  ;  grazes  1000  sheep — the  males 

Merino,  from   Ilambouillet,   and  the  females 

lerally  a  Champagne  cross  of  the  Merino  blood. 

customary  way  of  sheep-keeping  is  pasturing 

3g  the  day  and  house  shelter  at  night,  with  a 

d  of  green  or  dry  forage,  and  a  little  rye-meal 

.nground   oats  mixed  with   bran,  say  a  pound 

head.     Oats  is  the  chief  grain  produced,  there 

ig  upon  six  of  the  farms  over  1000  acres  thus 

ployed,    against    only    twenty-nine    in    wheat, 

hty-nine  in  rye,  and  eighty  in  barley.     This  is 

bably  on  account  of  the  camp  consumption  of 

3,  which   not  only  gives   a  ready  market,  but 

)  supplies  in  return  the  manure  of  three  or  four 

lusand  horses — the  latter,  it  is  expected,  together 

the   annual  purchase  of  forty   or   fifty   tons 

mo,  affording  the  means  of  yearly  reclaiming 

1  improving   an   additional    surface.     A  large 

is  also  to  bo  occupied  with  crops  for  green  or 

'  forage,  where  the  military  manoeuvres  can  go 

without  injury,  comparatively  speaking,  to  its 

twth — this  grass  farming  being  termed  by  the 

inch  the  extensive  system,  as  opposed  to  inten- 

culture  or  "  high  farming." 
[t  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  eight  farms 
under  one  director,  who  receives  a  salary  of 
200,  with  §300  for  travelling  expenses,  and  a 
hier  or  accountant  who  receives  §500 — both 
dng  accommodation  provided.  There  is  also 
!  veterinary  surgeon  at  .§300  a  year;  a  steward 
in  each  farm  at  .§300  a  year ;  a  plowman  to  each 
r  of  horses  a  year,  with  food  and  lodging ;  one 
pherd  to  each  farm  at  S200  a  year,  wit^h  cot- 
e  provided  ;  cattle-men,  with  their  wives,  who 
eive  the  same  sum  as  the  plowmen.  Soldiers 
allowed  to  work  when  labourers  cannot  be  had. 


and  receive  about  thirty  cents  a  day  for  their  la- 
bour. "  The  wife  of  the  farm  manager  or  steward 
on  each  farm  undertakes  the  boarding  of  all  the 
servants,''  receiving  for  each  81 00  per  annum,  and 
about  a  pint  of  milk  daily,  and  about  §20  a  year 
is  allowed  the  steward  for  the  bedding  of  each  man 
— the  beds  furnished  by  the  employer.  The  break- 
fast allowed  is  coffee  and  milk,  with  wheat  bread 
and  one  or  two  eggs  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning;  soup  and  beef  with  wine  at  mid-day  and 
the  same  a  second  time  at  night.  The  wine  fur- 
nished is  a  red  champagne,  not  sparkling,  to  each, 
which  would  be  sold  here  most  likely  for  a  dollar 
or  more  per  bottle,  but  which  costs  at  home  eight 
or  ten  cents. 

The  soil  upon  these  farms  is  mostly  thin  and 
chalky,  "  there  being  little  argillaceous,  silicious  or 
vegetable  matter  present."  The  price  paid  for  the 
land  by  government  was  §20  per  acre  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  it  seems  that  republican  authorities 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  find  prices  rise  when  they 
come  into  a  market  as  buyers,  if  the  farther  state- 
ment be  true,  that  this  is  about  double  the  real 
value  per  acre  in  the  district.  It  is  thought  more- 
over that  from  $15,000  to  §20,000  has  also  been 
invested  for  stock,  &o.,  upon  each  farm.  As  the 
land  was  bought  primarily  for  military  purposes, 
the  price  paid  is  less  a  matter  of  importance  than 
if  farming  had  been  the  sole  object  upon  them  ;  it 
is  a  little  singular  moreover,  that  precisely  the  same 
ground  was  occupied  by  a  military  encampment  of 
the  Emperor  Atlila  in  the  old  Roman  days,  and 
in  some  features  of  their  culture  the  people  here 
still  follow  Roman  customs,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
way  of  attaching  horses  to  the  roller  by  "  ropes  or 
chains  upwards  of  forty  feet  long  in  some  in- 
stances," so  that  animals  were  altogether  nearly 
fifty  feet  from  the  implement. 

I  have  quoted  these  details  from  among  many 
others,  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  prices  of 
labour  and  land  in  that  part  of  France,  as  well  as 
because  they  show  with  what  energy  the  Emperor 
is  going  forward  in  the  work  he  has  begun.  Near 
the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  there  is  another  farm  more 
immediately  under  the  superintendence  of  his  Ma- 
jesty— the  farm  and  Palace  of  Villeneuve.  The 
manager,  it  is  said,  takes  his  directions  personally 
from  Napoleon,  who  frequently  rides  over  from  St. 
Cioud,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  early  in  the 
morning.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  establishment 
is  to  serve  as  a  dairy  farm  for  the  supply  of  the 
Palace  and  numerous  breeds  have  here  been  expe- 
rimented with  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  history  of  French  Agriculture  shows  that 
two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  probably  superior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1600  appeared  the 
Tkeaire  (V Agricidturs  of  Oliver  de  Serres,  of 
which  Lavergne  speaks  as  being  "  both  the  best 
and  oldest  treatise  in  any  language,"  and  as  show- 
ing that  "  all  the  good  systems  of  agriculture" 
were  then  known.  In  1621  England  bought  large 
quantities  of  wheat  from  her  Gallic  neighbours ; 
twenty  years  later  bogs  and  fens  were  drained  ;  it 
was  in  France  that  agricultural  societies  "  were  first 
established,"  says  Loudon,  "  under  the  patronage 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  government."  Subse- 
quently this  progress  languished.  After  1688, 
farming  in  France  declined,  or  to  say  the  best,  did 
not  flourish  with  the  same  vigour  with  which  it 
then  began  to  move  forward  on  the  other  side  of 
the  English  Channel.  It  is  an  interesting  feature 
that  a  statue  to  de  Serres  was  last  year  inaugurated 
in  the  department  of  I'Ardecbe,  as  I  learn  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  and  Central  Agricultural 
Society,  whose  delegates  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  lowest  point  reached  was  probably 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.     In  1756  the  land-tax 


was  taken  off  for  twenty  years  from  farms  newly 
broken  up.  Since  then,  according  to  the  best  sta- 
tisticians, the  production  of  wheat  has  nearly 
tripled,  and  that  of  oats  quadrupled  ;  probably  one- 
tenth  the  number  of  cattle  now  annually  slaugh- 
tered were  then  found  sufiioient;  the  total  number 
in  the  country  was  not  more  than  one-half  of  that 
in  our  day.  Six  thousand  horses  for  postal  service 
could  not  be  had,  says  Lavergne,  in  1776.  The 
population  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  millions,  were  in 
a  most  wretched  condition.  Lands  rented  for  from 
twenty  to  ninety  cents  an  acre.  The  day  began  to 
brighten,  however,  and  although  clouded  over  dur- 
ing the  bloody  scenes  amid  which  the  eighteenth 
century  closed,  since  the  nineteenth  opened  has 
been  gradually  growing  clearer  and  better. — Cor- 
respondence of  Luther  11.  Tucker .^  in  the  Coutitry 
Gentleman. 


Selected  for  "TIio  Friend." 

Extracts  from  tlie  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams. 

"First  mo.  Qth,  1839. — Our  Heavenly  Father 
still  remembers  us,  and  is  yet  willing  to  dig  about 
us.  Our  friend  Christopher  Ilealy  is  liberated  to 
visit  the  families  of  our  Monthly  Meeting.  I  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  Friend.  He  attended  our 
Monthly  Meeting  last  Fifth-day;  from  his  com- 
munication, I  should  say,  he  sat,  where  we  sat ; 
our  state  was  plainly  pointed  out ;  I  could  fain 
hope  some  fruit  may  appear." 

"Fiflh  month. — I  have  felt  for  those  sufferers 
at  that  building  [(he  falling  of  a  building,  where 
several  were  hurt,]  and  wish  to  know  whether 
those  most  seriously  hurt  are  recovering :  but, 
even  with  this  heavy  afiliction,  there  was  mercy  in 
that  their  lives  were  not  immediately  taken,  but 
time  given  to  prepare  for  death  ;  and  we  who  are 
well  and  living  easily  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week,  have  equal  need  for  thankfulness  in 
that  we  are  preserved  and  time  allowed  to  pre- 
pare ;  for,  true  it  is, — "  at  such  an  hour  as  we 
think  not,"  sometimes  our  end  comes;  many,  very 
many  are  the  proofs  of  this,  no  age,  no  station 
exempt. 

"Sixth  month. — Thou  art  still  often  the  subject 
of  my  thoughts  with  solicitude  for  thy  preserva- 
tion through  the  temptations  and  snares  which 
thickly  beset  and  waylay  the  path  of  the  young, 
these  are  not  in  idea,  but  they  are  realities,  and 
the  want  of  experience  makes  the  young  less  fear- 
ful of  them,  than  their  elder  friends  are;  though 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  more 
watchful.  Young,  giddy,  laughing,  talkative,  mis- 
chievous company,  keep  out  of  the  way  of: — suit- 
able, steady,  instructive,  intelligent,  cautious,  reli- 
gious young  persons,  (such  as  have  it  in  the  heart 
and  not  the  head,  I  mean,)  will  be  worthy  notice, 
and  such  I  would  have  thee  seek ;  remembering 
always  to  be  prepared  thyself  for  such,  by  steady 
conduct,  joined  with  industrious  habits;  I  trust 
these  remarks  are  not  new  to  thee,  and  that  they 
will  be  agreeable  to  thy  own  judgment  and  good 
sense  ;  yet  to  be  as  a  watchword,  I  pen  them. 
Many  eyes  are  upon  thee  ;  thy  commercial  friends, 
in  their  line  are  watching,  thy  young  acquaintance 
do  not  forget  thee  and  thy  more  elderly  friends. 
Thy  father's  and  mother's  friends  eye  thee,  and 
will  be  sadly  disappointed,  if  fruits  do  not  appear 
answerable  to  the  opportunities  through  life  thus 
far.  Over  and  above  all  thy  heavenly  Father  has 
bestowed  a  good  heart  and  susceptible  mind,  quick 
of  feeling   to   right   and   wrong ;  live   near  to  it, 

dear ,  in  all  thy  movements,  in  thy  business 

and  intercourse  with  people  of  every  description 
thou  hast  to  be  among,  it  will  lead  thee  safelj 
along,  and  prepare  t^ee  thro.ugl^  the  njerpy  of  our 
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heavenly  Father  to  land  thee  safely  at  last  in  the 
realms  of  the  blessed." 

'^Ni/iih  month. — I  am  glad  to  hear  of  thy  safe 
return,  and  that  the  object  seemed  measurably  ob- 
tained, for  which  we  may  be  thankful  ;  ah,  it  is 
all  in  mercy  in  being  permitted  to  be  thus  well : 
we  are  so  frail  and  weak,  cannot  help  ourselves 
one  moment,"  »  *  *  * 

"  Day  after  day  brings  us  nearer  and  nearer  our 
journey's  end  :  my  attention  is  often  arrested  with 
the  necessity  of  pausing,  of  considering,  of  look- 
ing around  to  see  if  all  is  safe,  and  to  feel  whether 
I  stand  clear  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  heboid  iniquity  with  any  degree  of 
approbation :  but  my  jealousy  is  alive  for  myself 
that  I  am  not  careful  enougb.  We  have  lately 
watched  around  tbe  dying  bed  of  our  neighbour, 
R.  P., — a  spectacle  of  poor  humanity,  and  yet 
mercy  seemed  to  interpose.  Her  dying  moments 
were  quiet  and  composed  ;  reason  was  allowed  to 
hold  her  seat  until  nature  fairly  gave  up.  She 
directed  who  should  be  sent  for,  as  she  said,  "  to 
see  her  die." 

"  Tenth  month. — At  our  last  Monthly  Meeting. 
we  had  a  refreshing  visit  from  Sarab  Hillnian, 
Rachel  Bartram  and  William  Kinsey,  their  com- 
panion. John  Letehworth  came  with  his  humble 
minute  to  visit  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  Abington 
Quarter.  They  were  all  at  our  house.  So  we  are 
remembered  from  time  to  time.  David  said,  '  Thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.' 

^KE/eventh  mo.  3Qth. — Amidst  perplexity  and 
difficulty  and  trial,  and  various  vexations  and  un- 
looked-for besetments,  do  remember  to  keep  col- 
lected and  rather  silent  than  otherways,  looking 
in ;  we  are  all  weak  and  poor,  easily  tempted  at 
times.  Our  dear  friend,  T.  Shillitoe,  often  men- 
tions in  his  journal  his  trials,  but  that  'be  tried  to 
do  his  best.' 

"  Do  not  try  in  any  place  or  company  to  be 
fine,  to  look  fine  :  better  pass  for  a  plain,  unas- 
suming person  :  be  willing  to  wear  tbe  cross;  bind 
it  as  a  garment  about  thee;  it  will  save  thee  and 
keep  thee  often  from  harm." 

"  Twelfth  mo.  Qth. — I  fear  tbe  enemy  will  get 
in,  if  we  are  not  careful  to  draw  near  together, 
and  every  day,  and  all  the  day,  do  the  things  that 
make  for  peace  ;  that  feeling  that  will  hardly  let 
us  speak  to  each  other,  that  winds  us  up  close  in 
our  own  'web,'  that  makes  us  so  busy  and  so  care- 
■prorn  that  social  feelings  have  to  give  way,  to  a 
headlong  press  of  business  ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
our  religious  sensibility  will  be  blunted,  and  lean- 
ness sent  into  our  souls ;  a  poor  meagre  repast 
will  often  be  our  lot  even  in  meetings,  and  while 
careful  to  retain  the  form,  the  life  will  be  want- 
ing." 

"  I  received  and  read  thy  lines,  dear  E.,  with 
satisfaction  and  instruction ;  would  be  glad  to  make 
a  return,  but  there  is  such  a  sense  of  want  and  of 
any  capacity  to  write  constantly  abiding  with  me, 
discourages  : — love  for  my  friends  seems  the  only 
link  that  connects  me  to  them,  and  this,  I  can  feel 
strong. 

"  I  was  well  pleased visited  thee  ;  his 

company  and  couversation  is  strengthening  and 
instructive  ;  I  believe  he  is  an  honest  Friend.  He 
attended  our  last  Monthly  Meeting,  seemed  much 
exercised.  *  *  *  *  ^s  ^|Jg^  g^yg^  ^^^  ^m. 
troubles  drive  us  to  our  '  tents,'  where  no  divina- 
tion can  prevail,  though  discouragements  seem  at 
times  to  arise,  yet,  to  remember  our  captain  was 
never  foiled  in  battle,  and  that  his  faithful  follow- 
ers have  many  comforting  promises,  does  at  this 
moment  a  little  inspirit  thy  poor  friend.  May  thou 
and  I  be  so  kept  the  remainder  of  our  afflictive, 
besetting  and  close  proving  pilgrimage  within  and 


without,  as  that,  at  last  to  be  counted  worthy  to 
receive  tbe  blessed  invitation,  '  Come  ye,'  &c.,  is 
the  very  sincere  desire  of  one,  who,  though  in 
company,  travels  a  lonely  path." 

''First  mo.  1th,  1840. — At  our  Quarterly  meet- 
ing we  bad  no  strangers  of  a  public  character,  ex- 
cept our  friend,  Sarah  Emlen.  It  was  a  good 
meeting ;  much  good  counsel  to  the  young  friends ; 
and  in  the  last  meeting  Sarah  was  excellent  in 
counsel  to  the  young  women,  on  the  subject  of 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel. 

"  The  day,  I  believe,  has  fully  come  for  our 
young  men  and  women  to  be  ready  to  show  on 
whose  side  they  are ;  seek  for  strength  to  walk  in 
the  path  pointed  out,  in  moments  of  favour  when 
the  good  Spirit  of  Truth  has  opened  the  under- 
standing into  the  '  good  and  right  way.'  It  may 
in  some  weak  moments  feel  a  '  cross,'  and  in  some 

company,  but,  dear ,  that  sort  of  company 

is  no  help,  but  a  hindrance,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  it  is  left ;  in  room  thereof  choose  some 
older  and  more  settled  than  thyself,  and  strength 
will  increase ;  keep  thy  eye  single  and  in  thy 
head,  and  I  feel  assured  a  blessing  is  in  store  both 
temporally  and  spiritually." 

"  18//«. — The  account  of  those  poor  Friends  out 
this  weather  with  such  a  great  prospect  of  duty, 
travelling  too,  as  they  were,  occupied  my  mind 
much,  and  if  they  should  be  enabled  to  perform 
it,  may  we  not  look  on  their  case,  as  a  sign  :  duty 
I  called  it  certainly — I  suppose,  they  cun?idercd  it 
so,  but  the  care  ot  Society  over  the  religious  con- 
cern of  its  members,  did  (in  thinking  of  thorn) 
seem  very  precious,  where  it  is  exercised  from  a 
fresh  feeling  of  the  pointings  of  truth,  and  good  it 
is  to  yield  the  mind  to  it;  for  the  parties  concerned 
I  mean. 

"  I  think  I  see  there  is  a  growing  necessity  for 
extensive  religious  prospects  on  this  continent  being 
submitted  to  the  select  Yearly  Meeting  where  the 
individual  belongs,  for  its  concurrence. 

"  How  desirable  that  our  Society  may  be  kept 
so  pure,  so  sound,  so  discerning  as  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  Truth.  He  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  is  able  and  willing  as  ever  he  was; 
what  then  is  wanting  but  humility  and  faithfulness 
on  our  part  1  We  are  advancing  on  in  life,  we 
cannot  expect  but  that  our  journey  is  drawing 
nearer  towards  a  period,  that  we  may  be  wise  and 
improve,  is  my  earnest  concern." 

"  I  think  will   be   a  useful  woman  in 

the  place  and  meeting.  She  is  not  a  showy  wo- 
man ;  evidentl}'  she  bestows  more  time  on  better 
things  than  on  her  person." 

"  -ZWIi. — We  hear  our  friend,  Jacob  Green,  has 
a  prospect  of  being  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  now 
approaching ;  it  feels  encouraging  to  be  remembered 
in  this  way,  want  and  not  abounding  has  been  our 
feelings  at  this  place  of  latter  times,  I  think  ;  may 
we  be  content  with  such  food  as  is  convenient  for 
us  and  meted  to  us,  and  be  more  concerned  to  be 
found  among  the  number  who  are  accounted  wor- 
thy to  suffer  for  the  good  cause,  than  to  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day." 

"  1  hope  thou  and  others  may  not  forget  the 
earnest,  affectionate  gospel  call  extended  to  you  at 
our  Quarterly  Meeting;  you  will  be  more  account- 
able than  if  not  permitted  to  be  there,  it  was  one 
more  favour  added  to  many  others  before  (a  sin- 
gular favour !) 

"  We  had  a  good  meeting  to-day,  and  were  in- 
formed how  to  be  in  a  condition  to  have  good 
meetings.  Though  at  times  we  might  be  permitted 
to  sit  poor  and  dry,  yet  by  patient  waiting  He 
would  ari>e  for  our  help.  Our  young  friends  were 
very  tenderly  addressed.  I  believe,  Thomas  Kite 
was  favoured  with  best  help." 


"  I  feel  with  thee  in  thy  various  exercises, 
wi.sh  thou  may  still  keep  close  to  thy  '  g 
Guide  ;'  not  going  before,  but  following  close  a 
then  peace  will  be  the  reward,  though  reaso; 
sometimes  enters. 

"I  admire   and  love ,  for  helping 

out,  I  think,  thou  r.iayst  feel  satisfied  in  havini  I- 
faithful  a  friend  ;  I  long  for  his  increase  in  th 
crease  of  God,  as  for  thee  dear ." 

"  Our  neighbour ,  is  very  weak  and  llfC>  • 

poor  old  man,  I  do  feel  for  him,  hope  a  way  i 
open  for  his  safe  escape,  and  landing  in  rest, 
bounded  mercy  is  shown   to  the  sincere  ;  ue  ifcE-- 
no  right  to  set  bounds  to  tbe  mercy  of  heavem  li*' 


SPRING  TIME. 
The  verdant  grass  beneath  qui-  feet. 

The  carol  of  the  wild  bird  free, 
The  general  fiesbness  nature  wears. 

Proclaim  the  jojful  spring  to  me. 

The  first  and  hardiest  flowrets  ope 

Their  petals  to  the  racy  air, 
The  hyacinth,  with  sweet  perfume, 

The  daffodil,  the  tulip  fair. 

The  lovely  violet,  blue  or  white, 

A  favourite  mine  from  childhood's  hour. 

And  in  the  woods,  the  trailing  vine 
Hides  close  its  modest,  fragrant  flower. 

This  eve  the  golden  sunset's  rays 

Lay  smiling  o'er  the  grain-fields  green, 

The  glorious  hues  in  splendor  piled 
The  raiu  clouds  gone  so  lately  seen. 

And  thus,  methought,  the  christian's  life, 
Just  like  the  darkening  day  that's  past, 

Striving  to  reach  the  heavenly  goal, 
Is  oft  with  doubts  and  fears  o'ercast. 

Oh  !  may  this  ere  a  lesson  teach 
Tho'  dark  the  day,  serene  its  close. 

Strive  on,  and  we  will  surely  prove, 
Our  Lord  each  cross  and  trial  knows. 

The  winter  of  our  life  be  o'er 

Joyous  and  smiling  come  the  spring, 
And  like  the  soaring  birds  of  air, 

Our  souls  the  songs  of  heaven  may  sing. 
Chester  Co.,  Fourth  mo.  11th. 


An  Indian  Embassy. — A  lone  daughter  of 
forest,  named   Nab-nee-bahwe-qua,    which 
an  upright  woman,  has  arrived  in  New  York 
route  for  England,  to  appeal  to  the  Queen  aga 
the  removal  of  her  people,  the  Ojibwas,  from  t 
towns  and  villages  on  the  northern  shores  of  1  f 
Huron,  in  Upper  Canada.     The  Ojibwas  nuno  ij' 
about  one  thousand  souls,  have  embraced  CI: 
tianity  and  become  civilized,  and  have  good  faU  *=: 
comfortable  houses  and  pleasant  homes,  which 
about  to  be  taken  from  them,  according  to  the  1 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  "by  tho  ruthless  1 
of  power.''     The  fair  ambassador  of  the  red 
is  said  to  be  gifted  by  nature,  highly  educak  <"• 
and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

How  S/tort  is  Life.— Man  is  never  so  delu  t 
as  when  he  dreams  of  his  own  duration.     The. 
swer   of  the   old   patriarch   to   Pharaoh   may 
adopted  by  every  man   at  the  close  of  tbe  Ion; 
life, — "  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of 
years  of  my  pilgrimage."     Whether  we  look  b 
from   fifty,   or  tiom   twice   fifty,  the  past  appt  i. 
equally  a  dream  ;   and  we  can  only  be  said  tr  j 
to  have  lived,  while  we  have  been  profitably  ■ 
ployed.      xVlas,   then !   making   the   necessary 
ductions,  how  short  is  life  !     Were  men  in  gewAtr 
to  save  themselves   all   the  steps  they  take  t<J 
purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  what  number.*,  who 
now  active  and  thoughtless,  would  become  sed 
tary  and  serious. — WHliaui  Coivprr. 
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Florence  Nightingale  on  Noise  in  the  Sick 
imber. — Florence  Nightingale  has  just  pub- 
,ed  a  book  entitled  "Notes  ou  Nursing."  We 
ract  the  following  from  the  chapter  on  noise  : 

Never  to  allow  a  patient  to  be  waked,  inten- 

lally  or  accidentally,  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  all 

d   nursing.     If  he  is  roused    out   of  his   first 

I  he  is  almost  certain  to  have  no  more  sleep. 

a  curious  but  quite  intelligible  fact,  that  if  a 

lent  is  waked   after  a  few  hours"  instead  of  a 

'  minutes'  sleep,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  sleep 

lin.     Because   pain,   like   irritability  of  brain, 

petuatos   and    intensifies    itself.     If   you    have 

ued  a  respite  of  either  in  sleep,  you  have  gained 

than  the  mere  respite.     Both  the  probability 

recurrence   and   of  the   same   intensity  will  be 

linished  ;  whereas,    both    will    be    terribly   in- 

ased  by  want  of  sleep.     This  is  the  reason  why 

so  all -important.     This  is  the  reason  why 

jatient  waked    in   the   early  part  of  his  sleep, 

not  only  his  sleep,  but  his  power  to  sleep.    A 

Ifhy  person  who  allows  himself  to  sleep  during 

day,  loses  his  sleep  at  night.     But  it  is  exactly 

reverse  with  the  sick  generally — the  more  they 

ep  the  better  they  will  be  able  to  sleep. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  thoughtless- 

(resulting  iu  cruelty,  quite  unintentional,)  of 

;nds  or  of  doctors,  who  will  hold  a  long  conver- 

just  in  the  room  or  passage  adjoining  to  the 

of  the   patient,  who  is  cither  every  moment 

pocting  them   to  come  in,  or  who  has  just  seen 

!m,  and  knows  they  are  talking  about  him.     If 

is  an  amiable  patient,  he  will  try  to  occupy  his 

ention   elsewhere    and    not   to   listen,  and  this 

ikes  matters  worse — for  the  strain  upon  his  at- 

ition  and  the  effort  he  makes  are  so  great  that 

well  if  he  is  not  worse  for  hours  after.     If  it 

a  whispered  conversation  in  the  same  room,  then 

is  absolutely  cruel,  fcr  it  is  impossible  that  the 

tient's    attention     should    not    be    involuntarily 

i  to  hear.     Walking  on   tip-toe,  doing  any 

mg  in   the   room  very  slowly,  are  injurious,  for 

actly  the  same  reasons.     A  firm,   light,  quick 

p,  a  steady,  quick   hand,   are   the   desiderata  ; 

t  the  slow,  lingering,  shufiling  foot — the  timid, 

leertain  touch.    Slowness  is  not  gentleness,  though 

is  often  mistaken   as  such  ;   quickness,  lightness 

intleness   are   quite  compatible.     Again,  if 

ends  and  doctors  did   but  watch,  as  nurses  can 

d   should   watch,    the   features   sharpening,  the 

es   growing   almost  wild,  of  fever  patients  who 

"  stening  for  the  entrance  from  the  corridor  of 

e  persons  whose  voices   they  are  hearing  there, 

ese  would  never  run  the  risk   again  of  creating 

eh  expectation  or  irritation  of  mind.     Such  un- 

cessary  noise  has  undoubtedly  induced  or  aggra- 

:ed  delirium  in  many  cases.    I  have  known  such, 

one   case   death   ensued.     It  is  but  fair  to  say 

at  this  death  was   attributed   to  fright.     It  was 

i  result  of  a  long-whispered  conversation,  within 

_ht  of  the  patient,  about  an  impending  operation. 

It  any  one  who  had  known  the  more  than  stoi- 

ra,  the   cheerful   coolness,   with  which   the  cer- 

inty  of  an  operation  will  be  accepted  by  any  pa- 

ent,  capable  of  bearing  an  operation  at  all,  if  ii 

properly  communicated  to  him,  will   hesitate  to 

lieve  that  it  was  mere  fear,  which  produced,  as 

e  averred,  the  fatal  result  in  this  instance.     It 

rather  the  uncertainty,  the  strained  expecta 

as  to  what  was  to  be  decided  upon. 

I  need   hardly  say  that   the   other  common 

luses,  namely,  for  a  doctor  or  friend  to  leave  the 

atient  and  communicate  his  opinion  of  the  result 

his  visit  to  the  friends  just  outside  the  patient's 

oor,  or  in  the  adjoining  room,  after  the  visit,  but 

'thin  hearing  or  knowledge  of  the  patient,  is,  if 

ssible,  worst  of  all. 


"  It  is,  I  think,  alarming,  peculiarly  at  the  time 
when  the  female  ink-bottles  are  perpetually  im- 
pressing upon  us  woman's  particular  worth  and 
general  mission, — to  see  that  the  dress  of  wo- 
men is  daily  more  and  more  unfitting  them  for  any 
'  mission'  or  usefulness  at  all.  It  is  equally  un- 
fitted for  all  poetic  and  all  domestic  purposes.  A 
man  is  now  a  more  handy  and  far  less  objection- 
able being  in  a  sick-room  than  a  woman.  Com- 
pelled by  her  dress,  every  woman  now  either  shuf- 
fles or  waddles  ;  only  a  man  can  cross  the  floor  of 
the  sick-room  without  shaking  it.  What  is  become 
of  woman's  light  step — that  firm,  light,  quick  step 
we  have  been  asking  for?" 


For  "The  i'ricnd." 
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JANE   HOSKINS. 
(Continued  from  page  •208.) 

Jane  Iloskins  appears  to  have  staid  much  at 
home,  in  1739  ;  but  in  the  Third  mouth,  1740,  we 
find  her  visiting  meetings  on  Long  Island.  In 
1741,  [1742,]  she  again  visited  meetings  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  in  the  Eighth  month  of  the  latter 
year,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Maryland.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  frequently  in  Philadelphia, 
visiting  the  meetings  for  the  following  five  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1745,  she,  in  company  with  Mar- 
garet Churchman,  visited  Friends  in  the  Southern 
provinces.  As  her  narrative  says,  1744,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  her  certificate  was  obtained  towards  the 
close  of  that  year.  She  says,  "  In  the  year  1744, 
I  had  a  certificate  to  go  a  second  time  to  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  company  with 
Margaret  Churchman  ;  concerning  which  visit  I 
could  say  much,  but  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  time  of  gathering,  and 
great  openness  among  people  of  various  ranks. 
They  followed  us  from  meeting  to  meeting,  treat- 
ing us  with  respect,  and  the  marks  of  real  love  and 
afl'ection  ;  but  knowing  we  had  nothing  valuable  of 
ourselves,  I  attribute  all  to  Divine  Goodness,  who 
opened  the  way  for  us,  and  is  alone  worthy.  Mar- 
garet sometimes  appeared  in  public,  and  I  thought 
to  good  purpose,  and  was  to  me  a  good  compa- 
nion." Her  account  of  this  visit  given  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Blinisters,  (Seventh  mo.,  1745,) 
"  was  received  with  comfort  and  satisfaction."  In 
the  Eighth  month,  she  attended  Shrewsbury  Yearly 
Meeting.  During  the  year  1746,  we  find  no  trace 
of  her  labours  from  home  ;  but  early  in  1747,  she 
was  labouring  in  the  Northern  provinces,  and  at- 
tended the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Long  Island,  in  the 
Third  month,  with  many  other  gospel  labourers, 
having  Elizabeth  Hudson,  a  young  minister  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  companion. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  1747,  Jane  Hos- 
kins  was  again  set  at  liberty  to  visit  "  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  England  and  Ireland."  Her  late 
companion,  Elizabeth  Hudson,  having  long  been 
under  a  similar  concern,  and  feeling  a  desire  to 
accomplish  it,  in  company  with  her  valued  and 
experienced  elder  sister  in  the  gospel,  proposed  it 
for  consideration.  It  proving  acceptable  to  Jane 
Elizabeth,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
held  Eleventh  mo.  29th,  1747,  asked  for  its  advice 
expressing  "  her  resignation  to  its  conclusion.' 
The  meeting  appointed  Michael  Lightfoot,  Jlor 
dccai  Yarnall,  Daniel  Stanton  and  a  number  of 
the  elders  to  confer  with  her  and  her  parents  on 
the  important  proposal.  In  two  conferences  held 
Jane  Hoskins  was  present,  and  the  friends  sen 
sible  of  the  weight  of  the  concern  on  the  youn^ 
friend's   mind,  and    feeling  the    safeguard,   there 


was  in  having  such  a  solid  judicious  mother  in 
the  Truth  with  her,  prepared  a  certificate  which 
was  approved  by  the  meeting,  held  Twelfth  month 
20th.  The  certificate  states  to  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  Elizabeth  "  hath  been 
sometime  under  a  religious  concern  to  visit  you  in 
company  with  our  esteemed  Friend,  Jane  Iloskins, 
and  after  deliberate  consideration,  as  she  hath  the 
advantage  of  so  suitable  and  experienced  an  help- 
meet, and  the  concurrence  of  her  parents,  we  have 
consented  to  her  proposal,  hoping  she  will  be  sup- 
ported and  enabled  in  this  weighty  undertaking, 
to  her  own  improvement,  and  your  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  as  we  believe,  she  is,  by  Divine  favour, 
endued  with  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  her  conver- 
sation hath  been  innocent  and  exemplary.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  her,  as  a  Friend,  in  unity 
th  us,  to  the  Divine  protection,  and  the  notice 
d  regard  of  the  faithful,  fervently  desiring  she 
ly  be  preserved  in  an  humble,  steady  depend- 
ence on  the  Almighty,  whose  power  is  sufficient  to 
qualify  for  every  religious  service  and  conduct 
safely  through  the  greatest  difficulties." 

Early  in  1748,  they  sailed  for  England.  Of 
this  visit  Jane  says,  "  In  the  year  1747,  [1748 — 
1751,]  I  performed  a  second  visit  to  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  England  and  Ireland.  I  had  hitherto 
undergone  many  close  trials  and  provings  in  my 
pilgrimage  through  life,  but  this  visit  was  attended 
with  some  of  the  heaviest  and  most  painful  exer- 
cises of  any  I  had  ever  experienced.  Yet  I  have 
to  believe  the  good  hand,  though  often  concealed, 
was  near  under  all,  and  the  Lord  ennbled  me  at 
times  to  speak  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  so 
that  the  witness  was  reached,  and  by  his  own  al- 
mighty power  the  seed  raised  and  brought  into 
dominion.  Of  this,  time  hath  brought  undeniable 
proofs,  so  that  though  this  was  a  painful  journey 
both  to  body  and  mind,  yet  as  the  infinitely  wise 
Being  was  pleased  to  bless  it  to  some,  to  the  honour 
of  his  own  great  name,  I  dare  not  repine,  but  hope 
humbly  to  submit  to  what  he  hath  permitted,  or 
may  permit  to  attend  for  the  refining  of  my  faith, 
and  making  it  more  pure  than  gold." 

That  valiant  old  labourer  in  the  gospel,  Samuel 
Bownas,  met  these  two  women  Friends  at  Ipswich, 
about  the  close  of  the  Third  month,  1748.  He 
says  they  "had  agreeable  service  amongst  Friends.'' 
They  soon  passed  over  to  Ireland,  throughout 
which  country  they  paid  a  general  visit.  Their 
ministry  is  reported  to  have  been  acceptable,  and 
to  the  edification  of  the  churches,  and  their  conver- 
sation exemplary.  The  National  Meeting,  held  in 
Dublin,  Ninth  mo.  9th,  1748,  say,  "  We  desire  to 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favour  of  Almighty 
God  in  thus  renewing  the  tender  visitations  ot  his 
love  to  us."  Returning  to  England,  they  appear 
to  have  spent  the  year  1749  in  diligently  attend- 
ing its  meetings,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1750, 
they  were  iu  Scotland.  The  certificates  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Third  month 
3d,  1750,  show  that  they  too  had  been  refreshed, 
consoled  and  edified  by  the  visit  of  Jane  and  Eliza- 
beth. They,  in  concluding  one  of  the  certificates 
granted  them,  add,  "  We  desire  it  may  please  the 
great  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  raise  up  many  more 
faithful  labourers  in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
glory  of  his  own  great  Naoje,  and  the  edification  of 
the  church." 

It  appears  from  certificates  granted  by  the 
"  men's  meeting  at  Bristol,"  held  Second  mo.  15tli, 
1751,  that  they  "spent  some  considerable  time 
within  the  compass  of  this  meeting,  and  parts  adja- 
cent." Here  also  their  services  in  iho  njinistry  were 
"  very  acceptable."  They  were  now  nearly  ready 
to  return  home,  and  received  from  the  "  Second- 
day  morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders," 
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held  in  London,  Third  mo.  6th,  1751,  affectionate 
testimonials  of  unity  with  their  labours.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  tbey  left  England,  and  reached  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  Sixth  month  of  that  year.  It  appears 
from  the  accounts  thus  gathered,  that  although  this 
visit  was  most  trying  to  Jane  Hoskins,  that  it  was 
of  (vood  service  in  the  church,  and  well  received  by 
such  as  were  gifted  with  spiritual  discernment. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Lloyd's  Book. 

AVhat  is  Lloyd's  book?  Examine  the  libraries 
of  our  noblemen,  whose  shelves  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  ponderous  tomes,  from  the  first  black- 
lettered  volume  to  the  last  edition  of  the  most 
popular  standard  work,  but  no  copy  of  Lloyd's 
book  will  be  found  to  have  a  place  there.  Over- 
haul the  book-stalls  of  London  from  Whitechapel 
to  Chelsea,  for  a  copy,  but  no  book-stall  can  boast 
of  possessing  Lloyd's  book.  In  a  fit  of  despair, 
or  ungratified  curiosity,  go  to  your  bookseller,  and 
order  him  to  procure  you  Lloyd's  book  ;  he  will 
tell  you  it  is  not  to  be  had  ;  and  yet  fully  two 
thousand  copies  are  printed  and  issued  every  year. 

What,  then,  is  Lloyd's  book?  It  is  a  small 
quarto  volume,  bound  in  morocco,  issued  by  a  coni- 
niittee  established  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
faithful  and  accurate  classification  of  the  mercan- 
tile shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  con- 
taining a  list  and  description  of  such  vessels  as 
Lave  been  surveyed  in  accordance  with  certain 
rules  laid  down  by  that  body.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  information  contained  in  this  useful 
volume : — 

-+-  Marv  Ann.  S.f.&Y.M.  Brown.  (1  els.)  850 
N.Amr.1850.  Tam.O.  E.  R.P.&H.  Srps  54.  tip  57 
Smith.  Lon.  Liv.  Chrlstn.   6.A1. 

A  page  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  or  a  cipher 
advertisement  in  "  The  Times,"  would  be  almost 


as  comprehensible   to  nine   hundred 


ninety- 


nine  out  of  every  thousand  readers ;  yet  those  few 
words  and  letters  inform  the  initiated  that  the 
"  Mary  Ann"  is  a  full-rigged  ship;  she  was  built 
in  the  year  1850  in  North  America  ;  whilst  build- 
ing, a  special  surveyor  was  constantly  in  attend- 
ance, to  watch  her  progress,  and  exercise  a  care- 
ful supervision  that  nothing  improper  was  used  in 
her  construction  ;  she  is  sheathed  with  felt  and 
yellow  metal  to  protect  her  from  the  ravages  of 
worms,  the  troublesome  little  insects  that  so  soon 
lender  an  unprotected  vessel  useless  ;  she  is  com- 
manded by  a  captain  of  the  name  of  Brown, 
whose  skill  in  navigation  may  be  safely  trusted, 
for  he  possesses  a  first-class  certificate  of  compe- 
tency ;  she  is  850  tons  register,  and  built  of  va- 
rious descriptions  of  timber,  namely,  Tamarac 
oak,  elm,  red  pine,  and  spruce  ;  in  the  year  1854 
some  repairs  were  done  to  her,  but  in  1857  she 
was  thoroughly  repaired.  The  owner  of  the 
"  Mary  Ann"  intends  her  to  trade  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  York  ;  he  owns  to  the  name  of 
Smith,  and  resides  in  London  ;  and  finally,  this 
.'■hip  was  to  remain  for  six  years  as  a  first-class  or 
A  1  vessel. 

The  value  of  a  book  containing  such  informa 
tion,  to  all  whose  business  calls  them  to  have  to 
do  with  ships,  must  at  once  be  apparent.  Is  it 
the  merchant  who  intrusts  a  valuable  cargo  to 
their  temporary  keeping,  or  the  underwriter  who 
insures  them,  or  the  emigrant  who  is  leaving  hi; 
native  shores? — all  are  interested  in  having  ai 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  descrip 
tion  of  the  ships  they  employ. 

Once  in  each  week,  every  subscriber — for 
Lloyd's  book  is  only  issued  to  subscribers — once 


in  each  week  every  subscriber  is  called  upon  to 
deliver  up  his  copy  to  an  ofiicial  appointed  to  col- 
lect them,  who  returns  the  book  on  the  following 
day,  with  every  alteration  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  week,  accurately  posted  up  against  the 
respective  vessels  affected  by  such  alteration.  If 
a  new  one  has  been  launched  and  surveyed  by 
Lloyd's  surveyor,  all  particulars  about  her  are  in- 
serted in  a  supplement.  If  an  old  ship  has  lost 
her  character,  through  getting  damaged,  and  not 
having  such  damages  properly  repaired,  or  by  rea- 
son of  her  age,  the  length  of  time  for  which  she 
originally  obtained  a  certain  character  having 
elapsed,  all  such  alterations  are  noted  down,  and 
sometimes  the  words  "  lost,"  "  wrecked,"  "  aban- 
doned," "burnt,"  or  "sunk,"  tell  a  sad  and  mel- 
ancholy tale. 

There  are  five  descriptions  of  characters  assigned 
by  Lloyd's  surveyors,  namely,  A  1,  A  (in  red  ink) 
yE,  E  and  I.  To  class  A  1  at  Lloyd's  is  the 
highest  character  a  ship  can  have  ;  and  according 
to  the  description  of  timber  of  which  she  is  con- 
structed, and  the  character  of  her  stores,  so  is  the 
number  of  years  for  which  she  stands  entitled  to 
that  character.  Of  the  10,548  vessels  regi^te^ed 
in  Lloyd's  book  for  the  current  year,  we  find  6:^18 
are  Al,  or  first-class,  and  but  two  are  I,  or  the 
lowest  class;  there  are,  however,  no  less  than  2167 
ships  having  no  character  at  all. 

13y  no  means  all  the  ships  employed  in  the  trade 
of  this  country  are  registered  in  this  way  ;  many 
hundreds  never  appear  in  Lloyd's  book  at  all; 
but,  taking  the  names  of  those  we  find  so  regis- 
tered as  a  sample  of  the  names  usually  given  to 
ships,  some  little  amusement  may  be  obtained  from 
a  rough  attempt  at  classifying  them.  We  will 
omit  the  most  numerous,  that  is,  all  those  called 
after  their  owners,  or  some  member  of  their  imme- 
diate family. 

The  royal  family,  nobility,  and  eminent  charac- 
ters seem  to  be  favourite  names  with  ship-owners  ; 
for  example,  we  have  25  Victorias,  13  Alberts  or 
Prince  Alberts,  7  Prince  of  Wales,  and  14  Prin 
cess  Royal ;  whilst  each  junior  prince  or  princess 
has  their  representatives  as  well. 

There  are  16  Dukes,  besides  the  Iron  Duke. 
and  6  Wellingtons,  and  one  called,  par  excellence. 
The  Duke,  and  6  Duchesses.  Descending  a  step 
in  the  peerage,  we  have  6  Marquises  and  7  Mar 
chioiicsses,  33  Eurls  and  21  Countesses,  44  Lords, 
and  exactly  double  that  number  of  Ladies. 

The  army  is  represented  by  18  Generals,  and 
the  navy  by  13  Admirals  ;  the  bench  has  one 
solitary  representative  in  Baron  Martin  ;  and  the 
only  literary  characters  we  can  find  are  Burns 
Bijron  and  Boz.  Some  of  those  good  men  whosi 
names  are  as  household  words  are  here  remem' 
bered,  such,  for  example,  as  John  Wesley,  John 
Bunijan,  Heber,  Ilcdley  Vicars,  General  Have- 
lock,  and  Livingstone. 

Names  expressive  of  speed  are  naturally  favour 
ites.  We  find  11  Actives,  and  several  Velocity, 
Alacrity,  Alert,  Brisk,  Flying  Foam,  Driiiiig 
Mist,  Arrow,  and  Faugh  a  Ballagh,  or  clear  the 
way. 

Some  names  let  us  into  a  little  bit  of  family 
history  :  there  is  something  of  filial  affection 
calling  a  vessel  the  Faithful  Mother,  and  we  can 
imagine  her  owner  to  be  one  who  respects  the  fifth 
commandment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Only  &« 
is  doubtless  a  tribute  of  parental  love.  We  have 
numbers  of  Brothers,  Sisters,  Friends  and  Cousi>is. 
quite  a  large  family,  even  excluding  the  Seven 
Brothers,  Five  Sifters,  and  the  Twins.  The  Girl 
I  Love  tells  her  own  story. 

Countries  form  a  prominent  feature  in  our  sy- 
nopsis.    Not  only  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 


and  America,  but  more  especially  home,  so  i 
to  all ;  thus  we  have  Albion  in  great  numbers, 
24  Britannias,  Caledonia,  Hibernia,  Canw 
and  Emerald  Isle;  while  Erin  go  Bragh  bespi 
the  warmth  of  her  owner's  heart.  The  inhabit 
of  these  various  lands  are  not  forgotten  ;  a  pi 
is  found  for  the  Englishman,  Scotchman,  Irishii 
Frenchman,  Zouave,  and  Turk,  Creole,  Canad 
and  Indian,  but  no  one  has  had  the  bad  tast 
name  a  vessel  Sepoy. 

Several  names  have  a  raciness  and  air  of 
ance  ;  thus.  Cock  o'  the  Walk,  Touch  me  Not. 
Let  me  Alone,  seem  to  imply  that  any  compet 
has  but  a  poor  chance,  and   had  better  not  tl  ''' 
race  with  them.     Come  On,  on   the   contrary, 
vites  a  trial  of  speed,  which  I'll  Try  apparei 
accepts.     There's    something   cheering    about 
Right,  Fear  Not,   and  Bttter  Luck   Still  ; 
something  conceited   in  Wide  Aioake,  Look  C 
Matchless,  and  Mark  That  !     We  presume 
Bloomer  and  Crinoline  belong  to  the  same  owi 
and,  no  doubt,  if  he  builds  a  third  vessel, 
call  her  the  Little  Bonnet.     The  man  who  put 
savings  in   a  ship,  and  named  her  the  Ascendx 
can   comfort  himself  with  the  pleasurable  fee 
that  he  must  be  growing  wealthy,  for  his  fortu 
are  in  the  ascendant ;   and  the  owner  of  Profit 
Loss,  doubtless,  hopes  the  results   of  his  ves 
earnings  may  be    represented   by  the  first  par 
her  name,  and  that  Cornucopia  may  indeed  pr  ^ 
a  horn  of  plenty. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  names  selected  fi  'i 
Lloyd's  book.  Considerable  difficulty  is  often 
perienced  in  finding  some  peculiar  name  not  aire; 
possessed  by  another  vessel ;  but  the  great  majo; 
are  those  called  after  individuals,  either  the  ow 
himself,  bis  wife,  or  some  member  of  his  immed; 
family. 


TJie  Purity  (f  the  Motive.— It  is  the  puritj 
the  motive  which  not  only  gives  worth  and  be 
ty,  but  which,  in  a  christian  sense,  gives  life  s 
soul  to  the  best  action  ;  nay,  that  while  a  ri, 
intention  will  be  acknowledged  and  accepted 
the  final  judgment,  even  without  the  act,  the 
itself  will  be  disowned,  which  wanted  the  basis 
a  pure  design. 

"  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart 
build  me  a  temple,"  said  the  Almighty  to  that  i 
narch,  whom   yet   he    permitted   not  to   build 
How  many  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
great    day   of  retribution,   to  which    statues    a 
monuments  have  been  raised  on  earth,  while  th 
almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much  confount 
at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation,  as  at  the 
vine   acceptance   of  those  "  whose   life    the  wo 
counted  madness."     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tl 
"  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you,"  is  not 
malediction  denounced  on  the  sceptic,  or  the  sco 
or  the  profligate,  and  the  libertine,  but  on  the  hi  ■= 
professor,  on  the  unfruitful  worker  of  "  miracle  ^ 
on  the   unsanctified  utterer  of  "prophecies;" 
even  acts  of  piety  wanting  the  purifying  princif 
however  they  may  dazzle  men,  offend  God. — Hci 
nah  More. 

Area  and  Population  of  the  British  Prt 
— The  two  Canadas  have  an  area  of  250,000  squ! 
miles,  with  a  population  of  over  2,000,000;  N 
Brunswick  27,000  square  miles,  with  a  populati 
of  225,000;  Nova  Scotia  18,746  square  mil 
with  a  population  of  300,000;  Prince  Edws 
Island  2134  square  miles,  with  a  population 
62,898,  and  Newfoundland  of  57,000  square  mil 
with  a  population  of  120,000  — total  area  of  5; 
446  square  miles,  and  an  aggregate  population 
3,000,000. 


THE    FRIEND. 


"  The  second  is  hnmility  of  heart.     Thii 
le  object  and  design  of  religious  Society  is  to 'precious,  and  of  a  preserving  nature.     Ye; 


IS  very 
in  tbis 


ort   and   encourage   one  another  in  love  and  state  the  Lord  helps  and  teaches;   ai;d  the  soul  in 


Those  who  have  partaken  of  Div 
received  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  wh( 


state  IS  fit  to  receive  the  help  and  teachings  of 
Lord.     That  which  is  lifted  up  and  conceited. 


hearts   are   tendered   with   a  sense   of  their  ready  to  justify  its   own  way,  and  condctnn  evc?i 
enly    Father's    condescension    to    their    \oyi\i/'e  u-hok  body,  ia  neither  fit  to  be  taught  by  the 
that  their  brethren  luay  partiikcj  Lord,  nor  doth   the  Lord  delight,  but  rather  dis- 
dains, to  teach  it.     And    so   not  being  ta 


same   unmerited   favour,  and  be  helped 
r  good  word    and    work.     As  the  apostle  ex- 
id   the  Ephesians,   all  bitterness,  and  wrath, 
mger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  will  be 
away  from   them,  with   all   malice,  under  the 
inee  of  heavenly  love;   and  they  will  be  kind 
,0  another,  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  wron 
)eeu  done  them,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sak 
forgiven  them.     Among   those   in  whom  thi 
tian  spirit   and   love  prevails,  true  unity  will 
St,   binding   them   together   in   the    bond    of 
Liathy    and    peace.      In    this   unity    there    is 

th,  and  grace  is  given  to  effect  the  purposes 

ligious  Society,  which  Satan  constantly  envies 

ks  to  break,  that  he  may  defeat  its  opera- 

^siiuot  his  kingdom.     When  the  true  love  is 

icd  the  unity  is  broken,  the  strength  of  the  bro- 1  the  Lord,  and  wait  upon  h 
lood  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  will  be  in  i       ' 
er  of  falling  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 

lliam  Penn,  in  describing  the  excellent  qua- 

of  Isaac  Pennington,  says,  that  one  "  was 
rvent  love  to  the  heavenly  union  of  brethren  ; 
whatever  struck  at  that,  though  under  ever 
specious  pretences,  he  no  sooner  perceived  it, 
the   subtle,  njischievous  workings  of  it,  than 


t.  And  so  not  being  taught  by 
Him,  it  must  needs  be  liable  to  err  ;  yea,  to  hear- 
ken to  that  spirit,  whose  voice  is  more  pleasing 
and  suitable  to  the  erring  mind  than  the  Lord's 
voice  is. 

"A  third  great  help  is  sobriety  of  judgment.    Not 
g  j  to  value  or  set  up  my  own  judgment,  or  that  which 
e  1 1  account  the  judgment  of  life  in  me,   above  the 
s 'judgment  of  others.     For  the  Lord  hath  appeared 
to  others,  as  well  as  to  me  ;  yea,  there  are  others 
who  are   in   the   growth  of  his  truth,   and  in  the 
purity  and   dominion   of  his   life,  far  beyond    me. 
Now  for  me  to  set  up,  or  hold  forth,  a  sense  or 
judgment  of  a  thing  in  opposition  to  them,  this  is 
out  of  the  sobriety  which  is  of  the  truth.     There- 
lore,  in  such  cases,  I  am  to  retire,  and  fear  before 
for  a  clear  disoerninj 
d  sense  of  his  truth,  in  the  unity  and   demon- 
stration of  his  Spirit  with  others,  who  are  of  bin 
and    see   him.     And    this  will   prevent   the  rents 
which  the  want  of  this  sobriety  may  occasion. 

"  The  last  thing  which  I  have  now  to  mention 

is  tenderness,  meekness,  coolness,  and  stillness  of 

spirit.     These  are  of  a  uniting,  preserving  nature 

He  that  differs  and  divides  from  the  body,  cannot 

loni  he  detected,  and  with  his  whole  I  be  thus;  and  he  that  is  thus,  cannot  rend  or  di 

mtered  and   opposed  it.     And  though! vide.     This  is  the  pure  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is 


perfecting  the  work  of  his  goodness,  love  and  mercy 
in  them,  to  his  glorious,  eternal,  everlasting  praise. 
Amen." 


Paris  Worlcmen. — According  to  a  recent  report, 
the  workmen  in  the  city  of  Paris  number  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  It  has  hitherto 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  majority  were 
those  connected  with  building  operations — masons, 
carpenters,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  now  stated 
that  the  branch  of  business  which  occupies  the 
greatest  number  of  hands  is  that  of  tailors  and 
dealers  in  ready  made  clothes — one  hundred  thou- 
sand workman  being  engaged  in  that  brunch  of 
business. 

Advised  that  Friends  take  care  to  keep  to  truth 
and  plainness  in  language,  habit,  deportment  and 
behaviour;  that  the  simplicity  of  Truth  in  these 
things  may  not  wear  out,  or  be  lost  in  our  days, 
nor  in  our  posterity's.  To  avoid  pride  and  im- 
modesty in  apparel,  and  all  vain  and  superfluou.-5 
fashions  of  the  world.      IGDl. 


fiture  he  was  suffering  to  a  degree  of  letting  peaceable  and  keepeth  the  peace;  but  the  othe 
lercy  to  others  almost  wound  his  own  soul,  j  wisdom  is  rough,  stiff,  hard,  clamorous,  ready  to 
io  deeply  did  his  love  to  the  Lord  and  his i take  offence,  ready  to  give  offence;  exceedingly 
and  to  that  comely  order  God  had  settled\'^tiep  in  the  justification  of  itself,  exceedingly  deep 
in,  engage  his  soul,  that  he  was  as  bold  asjin  the  condemnation  of  others;  and  dares,  in  this 
i;  yea,  as  warlike  as  a  champion,  against  that:  temper,  appeal  to  the  Lord,  as  if  it  were  right  in 


that  went  up  and   down  to  sow  jealo 
nite   and    reflect   upon   the   holy  care   of 


its  ways,  but  wronged  by  others  ;  as  if  it  did  abide 
the  measure  of  his  truth  and  life,  which  other; 
ren,   carnally  interpreting  their  tender  love. have  departed  from.     And   how  can  it  be  other- 
great  pains,  as  if  what  was   done   by  them  l  wise?     How  can  the  wrong  eye,  the  wrong  spirit, 
not  intended  to   the  edification  of  the  body,  the  wrong  wisdom,  but  judge  wrong,  justifying  the 
persons  over  it.  wrong  practices,  and  condemning  the  right '!     But 
ueh  shall  find,  if  they  come   to   the  true  touch 


ixaltation  of  some  particula 
ingratitude  and  iiijustice  his  soul 


ibho 


ften  mourned  for  such  as  were  so  seduced  ;  I  stone,  even  the  measure  of  life  indeed,  that  they 
it  were  the  design  of  those  that  had,  from  are  not  in  the  true  tenderness,  which  proceeds  from 
eginning,  laid  out  themselves  in  the  service  of  j  the  life,  in  the  true  meekness  and  gentleness,  in 
nd  his  people,  to  bring  them  at  last  to  a  the  true  coolness  and  stillness;  but  rather  in  the 
and  unwarrantable  suKjection,  that  they  reasonings,  noises,  clamours,  and  disturbances, 
it  the  better  exercise  dominion  over  them  ^  which  arise  from  another  spirit,  mind  and  nature 
evil  eye  he  helped  to  put  out;  and  in  his  op-. than  that  which  is  of  the  truth." 
ioD  to  this  wandering  and  destroying  spirit,  i  These  excellent  truths,  coming  from  a  man  of 
leads  out  of  the   love  and  unity  of  brethren, ,  remarkably    deep     religious    experience,     written 


)prov 


ed  himself  a  valiant  of  Israel,  a  Phil 


itry  manifestly  increased 
flowed  as   a  river,  and 


]  life  and  power,  nisj 
jany  were  witnesses 


while  he  was  suffering  in  prison  for  his  testimony 
God  of  his  salvation  ;  and  the  rewards  of!  to  the  truth,  show  that  the  Society,  from  its  early 
en  were  poured  into  his  bosom.  His  holy 'formation,  had  its  peculiar  besetments  from  within, 
"as  well  as  without.  As  the  life  and  power  of 
Truth  began  to  spread  among  Friends,  and  to  lead 
into  the  beautiful  order  and  harmony,  that  belong 
his  love  to  the  brotherhood,  and  his  fervent  [to  the  church  of  Chri.->t,  Satan  stood  by  to  destroy 
e  for  the  preservation  of  unity,  I.  Pennington  .it,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  forth.  And  he  has 
of  some  means  which  he  found  helpful  to! been  at  work  ever  since  to  draw  Friends  away 
srve  himself  in  unity  with  the  body.  He  says,  jfrom  the  precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  which 
first  is,  the  pure  fear  uf  the  Lord.  This  .our  forefathers  were  called  to  sustain,  and  from 
the  mind,  keeping  down  fleshly  confidence  |  the  immediate  government  of  the  adorable  Head 
ot  the  church  and  its  organization  set  up  by  his 
direction.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  I.  Pen- 
nington has  this  fervent  christian  petition  for  the 
safety  of  his  beloved  Society, — "  The  Lord  God 
much  with  the  Lord,  and  with  his  ministers' of  his  tender  mercy,  who  is  the  great  Shepherd  of 
people,  and  preserves  out  of  that  suddenness  the  sheep,  watch  over,  preserve  and  mightily  de- 
inconsideratcness  of  spirit,  at  which  the  enemy  ifeud  all  his,  from  all  devouring  spirits,  and  inward 
I  enters.  |  devices  and  deceits  of  the  enemy,  carrying  on  and 


conceiteclness,  which  is  very  apt  to  spring  up 

ing  it  wary  and  considerate  of  what  it  receive: 

ijects,  of  what  it  practises   or  forbears   prac- 

causing  it  to  wait  much,  try  much,  and  con 


THE     FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  5,  1860. 


The  correspondent  in  Ohio,  who  has  forwarded 
to  us  some  strictures  on  the  announcement  of 
"preparations  for  a  Christmas  dinner,"  for  the 
inmates  of  "  The  Home  for  Destitute  Coloured 
Children,"  as  mentioned  in  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  its  Managers,  has  mist.aken  the  above  named 
Institution  for  "  The  Association  for  the  Care  of 
Coloured  Orphans."  It  is  the  latter  which  is  ex- 
clusively under  the  direction  of  Friends,  and  its 
Report  has  nothing  in  it  referring  to  "  Chri.stmas;" 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  on  behalf  of  its  man- 
agers, that  they  would  not  countenance  any  "  su- 
perstitious observance  of  days  and  times." 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee made  to  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  referred 
to  in  our  last  week's  number  : 

"  21  the  Yearly  Meeting.— The  Committee  for 
the  gradual  Civilization  of  the  Indian  Natives,  re- 
port. That  during  the  past  year  several  deputa- 
tions have  visited  the  settlements  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare, 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  this  poor  and  injured 
people.  Since  our  la<t  report,  several  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  family  at  Tunnessassah ; 
Reuben  and  Eleanor  Baitin,  who  were  released  at 
their  own  request,  returned  to  their  home  in  the 
Twelfth  month  last,  leaving  Abel  H.  Blackburn 
and  Caroline  his  wife  in  charge  of  the  concern.    ■ 

"  The  family  being  thus  deprived  of  the  needful 
a-:sistance  for  its  proper  management,  application 
was  made  to  our  friend,  Thomazin  Valentine,  who 
cheerfully  offered  her  services,  and  returned  to  the 
scene  of  her  former  labours  near  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  committee.  Abner 
Woolman  feeling  his  mind  drawn  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  hav- 
ing offered  his  services,  has  been  engaged,  and  to- 
gether with  his  daughter  Abigail,  left  Philadelphia 
on  the  3d  instant  for  Tunessassah.  The  Boarding- 
school,  under  the  care  of  Abel  H.  Blackburn,  has 
been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  boarding  scholars  in  the  Twelfth  month 
was  17,  to  wit :  12  girls  and  5  boys,  together  with 
several  day  scholars.   From  the  accounts  received, 

well  as  from  the  personal  inspection  of  some  of 
our  number,  we  are  encouraged  in  believing,  that 
at  no  former  period  has  the  school  been  productive 
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of  more  benefit  than  at  the  present  time.  The  In- 
dians appear  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  advan- 
tages of  having  their  children  instructed,  as  is 
shown  by  the  increased  number  of  applications  for 
admission, — more  applying  than  can  be  comforta- 
bly provided  for  with  our  present  resources. 

"  lu  consequence  of  a  very  unpropitious  season, 
accoippanied  with  severe  frosts  in  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  mouths  last,  the  crops  on  the  Keservation 
were  "reatly  injured,  so  that  many  of  the  natives 
are  now  without  the  required  seed  for  planting  and 
sowini'';  and  in  some  cases,  with  a  very  limited 
supply  of  food.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
couimittoe  have  directed  a  supply  to  be  procured, 
and  furnished  to  those  who  appear  to  be  in  the 
greatest  need. 

"  About  twelve  miles  below  Tunessassab,  on  the 
Allegheny  river,  is  a  settlement  of  Indians,  de- 
scendants of  the  late  Seneca  chief,  Cornplanter. 
The  tract  of  land  on  which  they  reside,  was  a  gift 
to  their  ancestors  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  are  so  far  civilized  as  to  cultivate  it  to 
good  advantage.  Against  this  property  there  has 
been  an  incumbrance  of  long  standing,  which  has 
caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
much  solicitude  to  the  committee.  It  is  therefore 
with  much  satisfaction  we  now  inform,  that  by  the 
co-operation  of  some  kindly-disposed  Friends,  we 
have  paid  off  the  judgment  against  it,  and  thus  re- 
lieved from  debt  the  only  possession  held  by  the 
aborigines,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  aforesaid  Indians  having  acquainted  the 
committee  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  de- 
prive them  of  a  part  of  their  inheritance,  a  depu- 
tation was  appointed  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  the  case.  As  the  investi- 
gation showed  the  claim  to  bo  altogether  unjust, 
legal  measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  Board  of  Property  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  its  judgment  thereon;  who,  at  their  late 
meeting  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  6th  of  last  month, 
after  a  deliberate  hearing,  gave  a  decision  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Indian  title.  This  decision,  we  trust, 
will  secure  to  the  natives  the  peaceable  possession 
of  their  patrimony,  although  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  court  of  Warren  county,  in  which  the 
land  is  situated. 

"  From  the  examination  of  the  account  of  our 
Treasurer,  it  appears  that  he  bad  in  his  hands,  on 
the  29th  ultimo,  §793.85  in  cash,  and  securities 
amounting  to  S15,700. 

"  Phihidelpbia,  Fourth  mo.  12111,  1860." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EuuoPE. — News  from  England  to  Fourth  mo.  19th. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  coatmned  dull  at  pre- 
vious quotations.  The  Manchester  market  was  dull,  and 
prices  slightly  lower.  Wheat  had  advanced  Id.  a  2d. 
per  cental,  and  corn  Gd.  per  quarter.  The  London  mo- 
ney market  was  less  stringent.     Consols,  94j. 

An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Sicily.  The  cry  at 
Palermo,  as  well  as  Messina,  was  for  union  with  the 
Italian  kingdom.  The  accounts  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  outbreak,  are  conflicting.  The  official 
statements  put  forth  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  as- 
sert that  the  inhabitants  generally  were  tranquil,  and 
that  the  land-owners  had  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
government.  According  to  Le  A'ard,  Count  Cavour  had 
telegraphed  to  Leghorn,  ordering  two  steam  frigates  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  shelter  all 
fugitives  from  political  vengeance. 

Tranquility  has  been  restored  in  Spain.  Orders  had 
been  given  to  all  the  provincial  battalions  to  return  to 
their  homes.     The  cholera  was  increasing  in  Africa. 

In  Savoy,  the  voting  on  annexation  to  France  was 
progressing.  All  the  male  population,  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  were  permitted  to  vote,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated they  will  declare  almost  unanimously  for  the  an- 
nexation. 

The   assembling   of  a   conference  as  demanded  by 


tzerlandj  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Savoy  is 
said  to  be  very  doubtful,  as  France,  Russia  and  Austria 
ne  to  enter  any  conference.  It  will  remain,  there- 
fore, for  France  and  Switzerland  to  come  to  a  direct 
dcrstanding  on  the  subject,  to  which  end  the  Great 
iwers  would  otfer  their  good  offices. 
A  treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and  Belgium 
IS  being  negotiated. 

The  French  Legislature  had  before  it  a  bill  permitting 
w  materials  to  be  imported  in  foreign  vessels  at  the 
same  duty  as  in  French  vessels.     The  Bank  of  France 
,d  lost  9,000,000  of  francs  in  cash  during  the  month. 
The  Cabinet  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  ministers  from  Piedmont,  two  from   Ro- 
magna,  aud  one  member  each  from  Tuscany,  Lombardy 
d  Modena.     The  King  of  Sardinia  was  about  to  visit 
his  newly  acquired  territories. 

A  Dutch  astronomer  has  announced  that  the  famous 
comet  of  Charles  V.  may  be  expected  in  the  Eighth 
month  next. 

Gold  has  been  discovered  at  the  river  Buller,  on  the 
west  coast  of  New  Zealand.  Attempts  were  being  made 
to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  islands. 

The  ship  North  Wind,  of  New  York,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  fastest  passage  ever  known  from  England  to 
Australia,  by  a  sailing  vessel.  She  was  only  sixty- 
seven  days  from  the  Downs  to  Port  Phillip  Heads,  Aus- 
tralia. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  proceedings  of  this 
body  have  of  late  been  unimportant.  Many  party 
speeches  have  been  made,  in  most  of  which  the  slavery 
question  has  been  discussed,  but  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  in  either  house  has  been  very  siuall. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  491. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  189. 
The  Mormons. — It  is  stated  that  a  joint  resolution  will 
be  soon  brought  before  Congress  for  the  appointment  of 
three  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  Salt  Lake 
Mormons  for  the  sale  of  all  their  possessions  in  Utah,  on 
the  express  condition  that  they  shall  remove  within  a 
reasonable  time  from  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  commissioners  to  make  a  report  to 
the  President  by  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The 
ground  for  this  movement  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  war  and  bloodshed,  as  the  history  of  the  Mormons 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois  shows  that  they  cannot,  owing 
to  their  peculiarities,  live  on  terms  of  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood  with  contiguous  settlements.  The  num- 
ber of  these  people  in  Utah  is  estimated  at  38,000. 

The  African  Squadron. — It  appears  from  an  official 
statement  communicated  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
that  the  number  of  officers  and  men  attached  to  the 
African  squadron,  who  have  died  from  the  date  of  the 
Ashburton  treaty  to  the  present  time,  is  eighty-six,  in 
eluding  nine  officers,  or  an  average  of  6ve  deaths  pe 
annum.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  service  on  the 
African  coast  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  it  has  been  ge 
rally  considered. 

Americans  Going  Abroad. — The  number  of  applica- 
tions for  passports,  at  the  State  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  now  averages  200  per  week,  and  the  facilities 
of  the  office  are  said  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet 
the  demand  in  reasonable  time. 

Cultivation  of  the  Sorghum. — In  various  parts  of  the 
Western  country,  this  plant  was  raised  extensively  last 
season.  In  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  64,486  gallons  of 
syrnp  were  produced. 

The  Charleston  Convention  has  been  the  scene  of  an 
exciting  contest  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
delegates.  The  latter  insisted  that  before  proceeding  to 
nominate  candidates,  "  a  platform  of  principles"  for  the 
Democratic  party  should  be  framed,  and  also  that  in 
forming  it,  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  should 
be  distinctly  repudiated,  and  the  convention  declare  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial  Legislatures  have 
any  power  to  abolish  slavery  iu  the  territories,  or  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  slaves  thereiu.  This  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  most  of  the.  Northern  Democrats, 
who  urged  that  with  such  a  platform,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  any  of  the  free  States.  A  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  State,  presented  a  report  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  South,  and  a  minority  report  was 
offered  by  the  Douglas  party,  the  main  points  of  which 
are  as  follows  :  1.  They  alfirm  the  Cincinnati  platform 
2.  Resolved,  That  all  rights  of  property  are  judicial  in 
character,  and  the  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  carry  out 
all  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. 3.  Resolved,  That  ample  protection  should  be  af- 
forded to  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  at 
home  or  abroad.  4.  Resolved,  That  we  pledge  the  go- 
vernmental aid  in  building  the  Pacific  railroad.  5.  Re- 
solved,  That  we  favour  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  on  terms 


^ 


honourable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain.  6.  Resoh 
That  all  State  resistance  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  is 
volutionary  and  subversive  of  the  Constitution.  On 
30th,  after  a  fierce  and  angry  debate,  the  majority 
port  was  rejected  by  the  convention,  and  that  of 
minority  adopted  by  a  vote  of  165  to  138.     On  this  ■ 

ion   being   announced,   the   delegations  from   So 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  ArkJ 
sas  and  Louisiana  mostly  withdrew  from  the  conv 

m,  and  also  portions  of  those  from  other  States. 

California. — The  pony  express  from  San  Francisco, 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  arrived  at  St.  Joseph,  Missoi  ^__ 

the  30th  ult.,  making  the  trip  inside  of  ten  days*^^^^ 

The   steamer  John   L.  Stevens  sailed  on  the  20th, 

Panama,  with  400  passengers,  1 8,000  letters,  and  $  1,3S 

in  specie,  of  which  amount  §1,237,000  is  consigt 

for  New  York.— The  overland  mail  left  on  the  same  ( 

th  7000  letters. — The  first  pony  express  reached  G 
son  Valley  on  the  12th  ult.,  and  the  news  was  telegra) 
ed  and  published  in  San  Francisco  in  only  nine  ds 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  express  was  delayed  by  I 
Washoe  snows,  &c.,  but  reached  San  Francisco  on  i 
morning  of  the  14th.  A  spontaneous  celebration 
the  event  occurred  in  every  town  the  express  pass 
through. — The  Governor  has  vetoed  the  bill  to  o\ 
nine  roads  over  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  veto  was  s 
tained.  The  San  Francisco  Bulkhead  bill  was  pas; 
but  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  causing  great  rejoicin 
An  effort  was  making  to  pass  it  over  the  veto,  but  i 
probably  be  unsuccessful. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi 
the  30th  nit.  New  Fori— :30uthern  flour,  §6.35  a  S6 
for  common,  and  §6.70  a  ST. "5  for  the  better  kinc 
white  Michigan  wheat,  $1.67 J  ;  Milwaukie  Club.  St.: 
rye,  85  cts. ;  barley,  70  cts.-'  mixed  Western  corn, 
cts. ;  white  Southern,  83  cts.  a  85  ;  oats,  43  cts.  a|u--. 
cts.  Philadelphia — Superfine  flour,  $6.25;  extra  i 
family  brands,  S6.50  a  $7.75;  prime  red  wheat,  $1 
white,  $1.68  a  $1.75;  rye,  90  cts.;  corn,  78  cts.  a 
cts. ;  oats,  45  cts. ;  clover  seed,  $4.75  ;  Timothy,  $! 
a  $3.87;  flaxseed,  $1.62  per  bushel.  The  cattle  mi 
ket  was  well  supplied  last  week  the  arrivals  at  the  pr  f.- 
cipal  yards,  amounting  to  nearly  2000  head.  The  b 
cattle  sold  at  $10.75  per  100  lbs.,  but  prices  ranged  : 
cording  to  quality,  from  $8.00  to  $9.50  and  $10.00.  ' 
supply  of  sheep  amounted  to  4800  head,  all  of  w 
were  sold  at  5  to  6  and  7  cts.  gross ;  corn-fed  ho 
$8.00  a  $8.75. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  Second-d 
the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Pupils  who  have  b. 
regularly  entered,  and  who  go  by  the  cars  from  1 
delphia,"  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  the 
agent  at  the  depot,  N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteentl 
Market  streets.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Ri 
Station  on  the  arrival  of  the  7  J,  lOi  and  2  o'clock  t 
on  Second  and  Third-days.  Small  packages  foi 
pupils  if  left  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  si 
on  Sixth-days,  before  12  o'clock,  will  be  forward 
The  stage  as  heretofore  will  meet  the  first  train  of  c 
morning,  on  its  arrival  at  the  Street  Koad  Stat 
every  day,  except  First-days. 

West-Town,  Fourth  mo.  24th,  1860. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Staled  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Sch 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-roon 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  1411 

Chakles  Ellis,  St 


at  4  o'clock. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL, 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ibis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  C' 
cord,  Pa. ;  Samoel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Jai 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Ph 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  carry 
out  the  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenkzer  Worth,  Marshallton  P.  0.,  Chester  C< 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia  Co.        . 
Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 
Ninth  mo.  23d,  1859. 

PILE  &.  M'KLROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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a  pencil  upon  paper,  or  with  chalk  upon  the  floor, 
and  he  was  supplied  with  a  few  tools  from  the  car- 
penter's shop,  which  he  soon  learnt  to  handle  with 
considerable  expertness.  The  mechanical  dexte- 
rity he  acquired  was  the  foundation  upon  which  he 
built  the  speculations  to  which  he  owes  his  glory, 
nor  without  this  manual  training  is  there  the  least 
likelihood  that  he  would  have  become  the  improver 
and  almost  the  creator  of  the  steam-engine.  Mrs. 
Watt  exercised  an  influence  no  less  beneficial  on 
the  formation  of  his  moral  character;  her  gentle 
nature,  strong  good  sense,  and  earnest,  unobtrusive 
piety,  strongly  impressing  themselves  upon  his 
young  mind  and  heart.  Nor  were  his  parents  with- 
out their  reward ;  for  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood, 
he  repaid  their  anxious  care  with  warm  affection! 
Mrs.  Watt  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  loss  of 
her  only  daughter,  which  she  had  felt  so  severely, 
had  been  fully  made  up  to  her  by  the  dutiful  atten' 


bi-  Friend." 

rom  the  Quarterly  Review  we  take  the  foUow- 

xtracts,  giving  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  jtions  of  her  son. 

rigin  and  progress  of  the  inventions  of  James       From  an  early  period  he  was  subject  to  violent 

,^to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  sue-  headaches,  which  confined    him   to  his   room  for 


culture.  Towards  the  end  of  his  school  career,  hia 
strength  seems  to  have  grown  ;  his  progress  was 
more  rapid  and  decided;  and  before  he  left,  he 
had  taken  the  lead  of  his  class.  But  his  best  edu- 
cation was  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  his 
parents.  Almost  every  cottage,  indeed,  in  Scot- 
land, is  a  training-ground  for  their  future  men. 
How  much  of  the  unwritten  and  traditionary  his'- 
tory  which  kindles  the  Scotchman's  nationality 
and  tells  upon  his  future  life  is  gleaned  at  his  hum- 
ble fireside ! 


il  application  of  steam  as  a  dynamic  agent. 
;rust   it  will  interest  the   readers  of  '"^The 

d."] 

mcs  Watt  was  born  at  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde, 

e  19th  of  January,  1736.     His  parents  were 

middle  class — honest,  "God-fearing"  people, 

,  character  for  probity  which  had  descended 
;m  from  their  "  forbears,"  and  was  the  proud- 
heritance  of  the  family.  James  Watt  was  thus 
cally  well-born.  His  grandfather  was  a 
of  navigation  and  mathematics,  in  the  vil- 
of  Cartsdyke,  now  part  of  Greenock,  and  dig- 

himself  with  the  name  of  "  Professor."  But 
rtsdyke  was  as  yet  only  an  humble  collection 

tched  hovels,  and  the  shipping  of  the  Clyde 
onfined  principally  to  fishing-boats,  the  pro- 

ty  is,  that  his  lessons  in  navigation  were  of  a 

umble  order.  He  was,  however,  a  dignitary 
!  place,  being  Bailie  of  the  Barony  as  well  as 
f  the  parish  elders.  His  son,  James  Watt, 
ither  of  the  engineer,  settled  at  Greenock  as  a 
nter  and  builder.     Greenock  was  then  little 

than  a  fishing  village,  consisting  of  a  single 
f  thatched  cottages  lying  parallel  with  The 
r  beach  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  beautiful 
,  broken  by  the  long,  narrow  sea  lochs  run- 
far  away  among  th'e  Argyleshire  hills,  and 
fringed  with  villages,  villa.s,  and  mansions, 
^  as  lonely  as  Glencoe ;  and  the  waters  of 
i'rith,  now  daily  plashed  by  the  paddles  of 
merable  Clyde  steamers,  were  as  yet 
turbed,  save  by  the  passing  of  an  occasional 

and  coble. 

om  childhood  James  Watt  was  of  an  ex- 
ily  fnigile  constitution,  requiring  the  tenderest 
Unable  to  join  in  the  rude  play  of  healthy 
ren,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  house, 
quired  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  which  little 

him  for  the  rough  battle  of  life;  and  when 
_  t  to  the  town  school,  it  caused  him  many 
d  trials.  His  mother  had  already  taught  him 
ng,  and  his  father  a  little  writing  and  arith- 
His  very  sports  proved  lessons  to  him.  His 
er  to  aalu^e  him  encouraged  him  to  draw  with 


weeks  together.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  his  that 
dicatious  of  precocity  are  generally  observed,  and 
parents  would  be  less  pleased  at  their  appearance 
did  they  know  that  they  are  generally  the  symp- 
toms of  disease.  Several  remarkable  instances  of 
this  precocity  are  related  of  Watt.  On  one  occa 
sion,  when  was  bending  over  a  marble  hearth  with 
a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  a  friend  of  his  father 
said,  "  You  ought  to  send  that  boy  to  a  public 
school,  and  not  allow  him  to  trifle  away  his  time 
at  home."  "  Look  how  my  child  is  occupied,' 
replied  the  father,  "before  you  condemn  him.' 
Though  only  six  years  of  age,  he  was  trying  to 
solve  a  problem  in  geometry.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  reproved  by  31r.s.  Muirhead,  his  aunt,  for 
his  indolence  at  the  tea-table  :  "  James  Watt,"  said 
the  worthy  lady,  "  I  never  saw  such  an  idle  boy 
you  are  :  take  a  book  or  employ  yourself  use- 
fully ;  for  the  last  hour  you  have  not  spoken  one 
word,  but  taken  off  the  lid  of  that  kettle,  and  put 
t  on  again,  holding  now  a  cup  and  now  a  silver 
;poon  over  the  ste^,m,  watching  how  it  rises  from 
the  spout,  catching  and  counting  the  drops  it  falls 
nto;  are  you  not  ashamed  of  spending  your  time 
n  that  wayr"  In  the  view  of  M.  Arago,  "the 
little  James  before  the  tea-kettle  becomes  the 
hty  engineer  preparing  the  discoveries  which 
were  to  immortalize  him."  In  our  opinion  the 
judgment  of  the  aunt  was  the  truest.  There  is 
3ason  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  little  James 
was  occupied  with  philosophical  considerations  on 
the  condensation  of  steam.  This  is  an  after-thought 
borrowed  from  his  subsequent  discoveries.  NothTno- 
is  commoner  than  for  children  to  be  amused  with 
such  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  that  they  will 
form  air-bubbles  in  a  cup  of  tea,  and  watch  them 
sailing  over  the  surface  till  they  burst;  and  the 
probability  is  that  little  James  was  quite  as  idle  as 
he  seemed. 

James  Watt,  having  finished  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  received  no 
further  instruction.  As  with  all  distinguished  men, 
his  extensive  after-acquirements  in  science  and 
literature  were  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  self- 


During  holiday  times  he  indulged  in  rambles 
along  the  Clyde,  sometimes  crossing  to  the  north 
shore,  and  strolling  up  the  Gare  Loch  and  Holy 
Loch,  and  even  as  far  as  Ben  Lomond  itself.  He 
was  of  a  solitary  disposition,  and  loved  to  wander 
by  himself  at  night  amidst  the  wooded  pleasure- 
grounds  which  surrounded  the  old  mansion-house 
overlooking  the  town,  watching  through  the  trees  the 
my.sterious  movements  of  the  stars.  He  became 
fascinated  by  the  wonders  of  astronomy,  and  was 
stimulated  to  inquire  into  the  science  by  the  nau 
tical  instruments  which  he  found  amongst  his  fa- 
ther's ship-stores.  It  was  a  peculiarity  which  cha- 
racterized him  through  life,  that  he  could  not  look 
upon  any  instrument  or  machine  without  being 
seized  with  a  determination  to  unravel  its  mystery 
and  master  the  rationale  of  its  uses.  Be-fore  he  was 
fifteen,  he  had  twice  gone  through  with  great  at- 
tention  S.  Gravesande's  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy,  which  belonged  to  his  father.  He  per- 
formed many  chemical  experiments,  and  even  con- 
trived to  make  an  electrical  machine,  much  to  the 
marvel  of  those  who  felt  its  shocks.  Like  mo^t 
invalids,  he  read  eagerly  such  books  on  medicine 
as  came  in  his  way.  He  went  so  far  as  to  prac- 
tise dissection ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  found 
carrying  off  the  head  of  a  child  who  had  died  of 
some  uncommon  disease.  "  He  told  his  son  "  says 
Mr.  Muirhead,  "  that,  had  he  been  able  to  bear  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  of  patients,  he  would  have 
been  a  surgeon."  In  his  rambles  his  love  of  wild 
flowers  and  plants  lured  him  on  to  the  study  of 
botany.  Ever  observant  of  the  aspects  of  nature 
the  violent  upheavings  of  the  mountain  ranges  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Loch  Lomond  nest  directed 
his  attention  to  mineralogy.  He  devoured  all  the 
works  which  fell  in  his  way;  ami  on  a  friend  ad- 
vising him  to  be  less  indiscriminate,  he  repHed  "I 
have  never  yet  read  a  book,  or  conversed  with  a 
companion,  without  gaining  information,  instruc- 
tion, or  amusement." 

Watt,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  learnt  the  use  of  his 
hands,  a  highly  serviceable  branch  of  education 
though  not  taught  at  schools  or  colleo-es.  He  could 
ply  his  tools  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  he 
was  often  employed  in  the  carpenter's  shop  in 
making  miniature  cranes,  pulleys,  pumps,  and  cap- 
.stans.  He  could  work  in  metal,  and  a  punch-ladle 
of  his  manufacture,  formed  out  of  a  large  silver 
oin,  is  still  preserved.  His  father  had  originally 
ntended  him  to  follow  his  own  business  of  a  mer- 
hant,  but  having  sustained  several  heavy  los=es 
about  this  time— one  of  his  ships  having  foundered 
at  sea— and  observing  the  strong  bias  of  his  son 
towards  mechanical  pursuits,  he  determined  to  send 
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him  to  Glasgow  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  mathema- 
tical instrument-maker. 

In  1754,  when  he  was  in  bis  eighteenth  year,  he 
accordingly  set  out  for  Glasgow,  which  was  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  Glasgow  of  1658  as  it  is  possihle  to 
imagine.  Little  did  he  dream,  when  he  entered  it 
a  poor  apprentice  lad,  what  it  was  afterwards  to 
become  through  the  result  of  his  individual  labours. 
Not  a  steam  engine  or  a  steamboat  then  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  the  town.  There  was  a  little  quay 
the  ]Jroonjielaw,  partly  covered  with  broom  ;  and 
this  quay  was  fitted  with  a  solitary  crane,  for  which 
there  was  but  small  use,  as  boats  of  more  thai 
tons  could  not  ascend  the  Clyde.  Often  not  a  single 
masted  vessel  was  to  be  seen  in  the  river.  Q'he 
chief  magnates  of  the  place  were  the  tobacco  mer 
chants  and  the  professors  of  the  college.  Kext  to 
tobacco,  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  with  foreign 
countries  was  in  grindstones,  coals,  and  fish 
Glasgow  herrings  being  in  great  repute. 

tTo  be  continued.^ 


For  "The  Friend. 

The  following  testimonies  of  Samuel  Scott  may 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"" 
coming  irom  one  w  ho  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
to  record  a  iaithlul  account  of  his  various  exer- 
cises and  experiences,  not  withholding  ih 
wherein  condemnation  was  witnessed.  "  Whe; 
consider  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me  from  i 
youth  upwards,  I  am  filled  with  astonishment,  I 
see  no  end  of  his  praise  :  being  early  brought  out 
of  great  enn.ity,  and  favored  with  some  sense  of 
the  divine  life,  I  became  exceedingly  zealous  for 
the  truths  of  Christianity;  particularly  as  held  forth 
by  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  according  to  their  strictest  lorni  ;  and 
was  applauded  by  many  of  my  fellow-creatures 
almost  as  a  spotless  character,  and  an  exampl 
unto  others.  Whilst  in  a  spirit  of  self-exaltatior 
I  was  exclaiming,  behold  my  zeal  ibr  the  Lord  oi 
hosts  !  the  cleansing  of  the  inside  of  '  the  cup  and 
platter'  was  too  much  neglected,  and  with  the 
beam  in  my  own  eye  I  became  an  eager  rcpro' 
of  the  motes  in  the   eyes  of  my  brethren — very 

uneven  was  my  walk may  He  who  secth  not 

as  man  seeth,  be  merciful.  *  *  *  How  great 
has  been  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  towards 
me,  and  his  unwearied  forbearance  ;  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  with  his  calls  and  the  reproofs  of  his 
spirit  from  early  youth,  as  to  the  eleventh  hour  of 
the  day,  notwithstanding  my  manifold  revoltings 
fi-om  ilim  ;  how  justly  might  he  in  anger  have 
withdrawn  his  loving  kindness,  and  bound  me  in 
chains  of  darkness  'to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day;' but  I  hope  he  hath  not  so  dealt  with  me. 
His  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of  men,  who  mark 
the  failings  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  a  rigorous 
severity,  and  often  exact  from  them  the  utmost 
farthing." 

At  another  time  he  says,  "  I  sat  down  in  the 
week-day  meeting  in  great  weakness  and  poverty 
of  spirit;  but,  pretty  soon,  the  forgiveue^s  pro- 
posed by  our  blessed  Loid,  when  he  said,  '  If  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  then  will  your  hea- 
venly Father  also  forgive  you,'  was  suddenly  im- 
pressed, and  much  illustrated  in  my  mind,  but  not 
expressed.  I  would  not  willingly  '  conceal  the 
words  of  the  Holy  One,  but  am  discouraged  irom 
speaking  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peopkCbccause 
1  have  not  hitherto  completely  obtained  victory 
over  the  enemies  of  my  own  house." 

Again,  "  how  dreadful  have  been  the  devasta- 
tions and  scandals  occasioned  by  a  false  and  furi- 
ous zeal,  even  by  those,  who,  in  many  respects, 
have  been  reputed  pious,  when  they  have  departed 
from  that  charity  by  which  all  the  members  of 


as  thou  should,  through  the  subtilty  of  the  b 
pent  that  beguiled  Eve,  have  been  instrumoD 
through  the  strong  influence  of  thy  example, 
lay  waste  our  chri,-tian  testimony  relative  to  m 
marriages;  and  which  is  a  consideration  still  m 
grievous,  long  observation  has  proved  this  trn 
that  few  who  have  been  ovtrtaken  in  this  gr 
fault,  though  favoured  with  the  gift  of  sincere 
pentance,  and  it  is  hoped,  accepted  in  themsel 
have  ever  after  been  of  much  service  in  the 
ciety. — Richard  Sliackkton. 

From  the  Knickerbocker  Mftgazil 

The  Crave  Creek  llonod. 
In  the  spring  of  1859,  I  was  one  of  a  party  t 
embarked  upon  one  of  those  lumber-rafts  that 
lly  leave  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny  t 
its  tributaries,  and  float  down  the  almost  end  '. 
maze  of  the  Ohio's  silvery  tide.  Of  the  adventi 
hat  befel  us  I  do  not  propose  to  write.  My  ob 
is  more  particularly  to  give  some  account  of  s< 

ncient  relics  that  stand  as  mementoes  of 

long  the  river.     After  various  fortunes, 

found  our  unwieldy  water-craft  overpowered  by 

winds  of  March,  and  we  were  compellec 


"tie  up," 
milder  brei 


the  body,  however  diversified,  are  edified  together, 
'  and  grow  up  in  all  things,  into  Him  who  is  the 
head,  even  Christ.'  '  Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of 
his  children.'  Variance,  wrath  and  strife  are  the 
spots  of  an  enemy,  and  his  children,  on  whom  his 
diabolical  features  are  impnssed.  May  I,  in  the 
multitude  of  the  Lord's  mercies,  be  fully  purged 
from  them!" 

And  again  he  says,  "  It  hath  long  been  my 
judgment  that  the  circulating  of  reports,  which, 
in  any  wise,  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate  others, 
is  inconsistent  with  our  christian  duty  ;  the  morti- 
fying our  natural  propensities,  in  that  respect,  is 
certainly  a  branch  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
compatible  with  his  spirit  and  precepts.  Great, 
indeed,  even  in  this  particular,  is  the  prevalence  of 
the  law  in  the  members  against  that  of  the  mind, 
and  of  corrupt  propensity  over  a  more  rightly- 
informed  judgment.  Notwithstanding  '  the  boast- 
ings of  them  who  are  alive  without  the  law,'  unless 
the  motions  of  sin,  which  are  'by  the  law  in  the 
members,  that  warreth  against  the  law  in  the 
mind,'  are  subdued  by  the  power  of  Christ,  there 
can  be  no  complete  redemption  through  his  blood  ; 
as  it  is  written,  except  I  wash  thee,  thou  hast  noj 
part  with  me."  Anger,  wrath,  clamour,  envy  and 
evil  speaking  must  therefore  be  purged  by  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  before  we  can  inherit  that 
kingdom  which  is  '  righteousness,  peace  and  joy, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

Condiwtwg  Pcuer  of  Different  Svbstances. — 
Gold  is  the  best  conductor  among  the  metals;  and 
its  conducting  power  being  set  down  at  1000,  that 
of  seme  other  common  substances  compares  with 
it  as  iollows:  Platinum,  981  ;  silver,  973;  copper, 
698;   iron,  374;  zinc,  363;  tin,  304;  lead,i80; 

marble,  24;   clay,  11.       Platinum  and  silver  are  i  only  object  of  interest  there 
nearly  as  good  conductors  as  gold.     A  silver  spoon       After  considerable  difliculty   we   found   ai 
containing  water,  with  a  piece  of  muslin  wrapped  shapen   dwarf,   who   seemed   to   be   the  prcsj 
smoothly  around  it,  may  be  held  in  the  flame  of  ajgenius    of  the  place,  and  by  him  were  adm 
lamp  till  the  water  boils  without  the  muslin  s  burn-  jthrough  the  gate  of  a  high  board  fence  that  enc' 
ing,  so  rapidly  does  the  metal  carry  off  the  heat,  [the  mound.     I  had  then  gratified   a  curiosil 
Wood  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat;  a  log  blazing  at  twenty  years'  standing.    I  had  often  seen  this  < 
one  end  may  be  handled  at  the  other  without  in-  relic  as  I  had  floated  by  the  place  either  upon 
convenience.     Dense  wood  and  coal  are  better  con-  raft  or  one  of  the  floating  palaces  of  the  w 
ductors  than  porous  wood;   this  is  one  reason  why  waters.     But  now  I  stood  at  its  base.     Th 
ey  are  harder  to  kindle — they  conduct  the  heatlbeen  called  an  "  Indian  Mound;''  but  there  i 
away  beiore  a  suflicieut  quantity  is  collected  in  them  I  little  doubt  that  it  was  built  by  a  race  of 
to  produce  combustion.    Earthen-ware  of  all  kinds  that  have  become  extinct,  and  forgotten  s 
ranks   far  below  the  metals  in  conducting  power. 'these  mysterious  relics.     Certain  it  is,  the  In 
Fibrous  substances,  like  wool,  hair  and  fur,  are  bad  j  had  not  the  skill  or  the  means  to  accomplish  s 
conductors;  the  finer  and  closer  their  fibres,  the  less  'work 
heir  conducting  power.     The  best  nonconductors       '1  his  singular  structure  rises  out  of  a  plair 
imong  solids  are  straw,  saw-dust,  powdered  char-  extends  ibr  sonie  distance  up  Big  Grave  Creel 
joal  and  plaster  of  paris.     Kecourse  is  had  to  these  is  now,  alter  the  lapse  of  ages,  over  sevent 
articles  when  it  is  desired  to  protect  an  object  from  |  feet  in  height.     Its  base  covers  an  area  of  one 
extremes  of  temperature.     Thus,  straw  is  bound  It  is  some  fifty  rods  in  circumference 


the  lumbermen    call  it,  and 
and  more  genial  skies. 
To  our  great  delight,  we  found  ourselves  in  s 
of  the  great  Indian  mound  that  looms  up  from 
plain,  a  silent  and  mysterious  relic  of  a  lost 
A  walk  of  two  miles  along  the  track  of  the  B 
more  and  Ohio  railroad   brought  us  to  the 
village  of  Moundsville.    This  place  is  at  the  ) 
of  Big  Grave  Creek,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
Wheeling,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.     The  C 
was  named  by  the  Indians,  and  the  town  b} 
present  inhabitants,   after  the  mound,  that 


around  tender  plants  in  winter,  to  prevent  thei 
warmth  from  being  drawn  off.  Ice  shipped  to 
warm  climates  is  packed  in  saw-dust,  to  keep  out 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  the  same  reason, 
the  .hollow  apartments  that  constitute  the  sides  of 
frigerators  are  filled  with  powdered  charcoal. 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  used  for  filling  in  the  sides  of 

fire-proof  safes  ;  so  impervious  to  heat  docs  it  ren- 1  which  was  a  regular  concavity.    It  is  now  le 
dcr  them,  thai;  they  may  be  exposed  to  flames  for  off  and    covered  partly  by  a  rude  summer 


and  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  cone.  Its 
are  steep  and  precipitous — so  much  so  tha 
cannot  climb  its  sides  but  with  difiieulty.  On 
sides  grow  lofty  and  gigantic  trees  from  b£ 
apex.  On  the  summit,  which  is  reached  by 
ing  path  which  nearly  encircles  the  mound 
fiat  area,  sixty  fei  t  in   diameter,  in  the  cen 


hours  withoutinjury  to  paperswithin. — Late  Paper. 


Mixed  ]\Iarriages. — I  have  lamented,  that  a 
person  blest  with  a  good  natural  understanding, 
improved  by  a  good  education,  descended  from 
religious  ancestors,  who  were  honoured  with  bear- 
ing a  testimony  to,  and  suffering  ibr  the  cause  of 
Truth ;   and   who   was    doubtless,    as   it  were  by 

birth-right,  made  sensible  of  the  essence  of  true  |  the  rickety  summer-house 
religion  :  I  say,  I  have  lamented  that  such  a  one  I      A  few  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  g: 


sadly  gone  to  decay 

This  and  the  large  trees  growing  near  the 
mit  are  cut  full  of  inscriptions  of  visitors'  n 
of  course  our  little  party  also  left  their  card  • 
residences,  day  of  month,  year,  etc.  Whe>  ^' 
discovered,  a  single  white  oak  of  huge  dime 
rose  like  a  flag-staff  from  this  concavity.  B 
as  cut  down  by  vandal  hands  to  make  ro 
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ciini'iicod   excavations  into    the  bowels  of  this 

r  !■  ol  antiquity.     He  proceeded  into  it  on  a  level 

h  tLie  base  ;   when  arrived  at  the  very  centre,  he 

ad  the  earth  loose,  as  though  there  had  been  at 
le  time  a  cavity  there.  On  examining  among 
!  loose  earth,  three  skeletons  were  found,  nearly 

feet.  One  was  of  gigantic  size  ;  the  jaw-bones 
•e  perfect,  and  when  in  their  proper  position 
lid  encircle  a  man's  head.  Prom  calculations 
de  from  a  leg- bone,  which  was  found  perfect, 

owner  of  it,  when  on  earth,  must  have  been 
m  seven  to  eight  feet  in  height. 
31d  coin  of  uiilsnown  workmanship,  beads,  and 
deuces  of  rust  were  found,  the  latter  indicating 
,t  instruments  of  metal  had  there  decayed,  which 
urther  evidence  that  the  mound  was  built  by  a 
e  to  whom  the  arts  and  sciences  were  known, 
ese  skeletons  were  removed  by  the  proprietor. 
;er  his  death,  his  heirs  did  not  realize  their  value 
the  antiquary,  and  now  they  are  entirely  lost. 
From  the  place  where  these  relics  were  found, 

proprietor  made  an  excavation  of  four  feet  in 
meter  to  the  top,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet, 
I  walled  it  up  with  brick  like  a  well.  Into  this 
itcrraneous  passage  we  were  admitted  by  our 
oked-legged  dwarf.  Our  olfactories  were  at  first 
aled  with  the  rank  odours  of  decaying  vegeta- 
s,  the  owners  having  used  the  passage  the  past 
Iter  for  a  cellar.  The  entrance  is  perhaps  six 
;  high  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  walled  up  on 
sides  and  arched  overheard  with  brick.  Through 
I  narrow  and  odoriferous  passage,  by  the  dim 
it  of  a  single  tallow  candle,  we  were  conducted 
,he  centre  of  the  mound.  Here  we  found  the 
1  of  the  perpendicular  passage  to  the  top,  before 
ntioned,in  many  places  broken  in,  and  all  around 
1  upright  wall  the  earth  had  fallen  in,  so  that  one 
Id  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  entirely  around 

Our  guide,  however,  warned  us  that  it  was  not 
isidored  safe  in  those  "  diggings,"  as  the  earth 
3  almost  constantly  falling. 
3f  this  we  had  suiSoient  evidence  in  the  loose 
ly  masses  of  earth  that  seemed  ready  to  fall 
in  over  our  heads.  It  was  not  a  very  romantic- 
king  place,  and  our  stay  in  the  dark,  gloomy 
fels   of  that  mound   was  not  very   protracted. 

contributed  a  few  shillings  to  our  loquacious 
I  deformed  guide,  and  departed,  contrasting  in 
•  minds  Yankee  enterprise  and  Virginia  indo- 
If  that  singular  mound  was  in  a  Yankee 
te,  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  tact  and  enter- 
e,  it  would  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  The 
unds  would  be  fitted  up  neatly,  and  all  the  ap- 
inces  of  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  be  added 
reunto.  It  is  worth  visiting,  even  in  its  present 
apidated  situation.  It  is  a  great  curiosity.  When 
s  first  seen,  looming  up  gradually  above  the  high- 
Idings  in  the  village  that  almost  surrounds  it, 
rered  as  it  is  with  lofty  and  aged  trees,  rising 
a  very  level  piece  of  ground,  its  symmetrical 
d  cone-like  proportions  all  strike  the  beholder 

nazement. 

We  left  the  spot  well  paid  for  our  long  walk,  all 
pressed  with  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  and 

singular  mystery  that  surrounds  it.  Many  an- 
uarians  have  dated  the  era  of  its  erection  an- 
ior  to  the  flood. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  events  I  have  just  nar- 
ed,  we  found  ourselves  again  fastened  to  the 
rgiuia  shore,  waiting  for  a  gale  of  wind  to  spend 
fury.  It  was  a  quiet  sabbath.  We  were  lauded 
der  a  high  hill  that  rose  abruptly  almost  from 
5  river's  bank  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet, 
sides  still  covered  with  the  gigantic  denizens  of 

forest,  that  stood, 

"  As  now  they  stand,  massy,  ami  tan,an(l  dark," 

d  sheltered  the  red  Indian  and  his  white  foe  in 


the  days  of  the  Wetzels,  the  Boones,  and  the  Ken- 
tons. 

On  the  opposite  shore  the  bottoms  are  larger,  and 
stretch  away  in  cultivated  farms  to  the  more  dis- 
tant hills.  To  while  away  the  tedious  hours,  in 
the  absence  of  books  or  papers,  we  strolled  along 
through  the  forest  down  the  banks  of  the  river. 
While  thus  leisurely  listening  to  the  occasional 
chirp  of  an  early  spring  songster  or  the  chatter  of 
a  squirrel,  we  came  to  a  high  bluff  bank  covered 
witlj  large  trees,  with  here  and  there  one  just  ready 
to  tumble  over  into  the  river,  whose  swelling  tides 
had  undermined  it.  Many  of  these  trees  were  cut 
full  of  names,  dates,  etc.,  as  high  as  one  could 
reach,  and  some  of  them  bore  inscriptions  high 
among  the  branches. 

On  examination,  we  found  the  spot  to  be  an  an- 
cient burial-ground.  This  seemed  strange,  as  every 
thing  appeared  to  be  untouched  by  the  hand  of  civi- 
lization, and  as  silent  and  primeval  as  when  the  first 
white  man  guided  his  frail  bark  past  these  danger- 
ous shores.  The  graves  before  us  bore  the  marks 
of  great  antiquity,  which  denoted  their  occupants 
to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  days  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  this  fertile  valley.  Perhaps  they  were 
the  graves  of  early  settlers  who  were  killed  in  some 
Indian  skirmish.  Two  graves,  to  which  were  placed 
large  flat  rocks  (taken  apparently  from  the  bed  of 
a  brook  that  gurgled  by),  old  and  moss-covered, 
we  found,  on  careful  examination,  to  bear  each  the 
rude  inscription  :   "I.  W.,  1786." 

While  pondering  over  these  relics  of  the  early 
settler,  with  the  busy  shapes  of  Indian  surprise,  and 
massacre,  and  sickness,  and  death  in  the  lonely 
wilderness  thronging  our  brain,  we  were  accosted 
by  a  settler,  in  the  garb  of  a  hunter,  with  a  rifle 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  we  could  almost  fancy  that 
he  belonged  to  the  age  of  which  we  had  been  pon- 
dering, and  had  just  awakened  to  relieve  our  anx- 
iety to  know  the  story  of  the  moss-covered  forest- 
graves  before  us.  But  though  he  proved  to  be  of 
the  present  age,  he  was  intelligent  and  communi- 
cative. 

He  informed  us  that  near  the  spot  where  we 
then  stood,  but  where  now  the  Ohio  surges  along, 
iving  been  entirely  wasted  away,  once  stood 
Baiter's  Fort,"  or  "Station."  Here  it  was  that 
e  pioneers  of  this  region  sought  shelter  from  the 
savages,  whose  depredations  at  that  time  and  sub- 
sequently, gave  to  the  country  around  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground."  The 
stones  before  us,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  bear- 
ng  the  same  inscription,  namely,  "  I.  W.,"  indi- 
cated the  graves  of  John  Wetzel  and  his  son  John 
Wetzel,  Jr.,  in  those  days  the  J.  being  made  like 
an  I.  The  other  graves  marked  the  resting-place 
of  others  of  less  note,  who  were  the  victims  of 
savage  cruelty. 

John  Wetzel  was  the  father  also  of  Lewis  Wet- 
zel, one  of  the  most  celebrated  Indian-haters  and 
hunters  that  ever  hung  upon  the  trail  of  the  Indian. 
The  death  of  John  Wetzel  the  elder  happened  in 
this  wise.  In  company  with  two  companions  he 
had  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  see  if  they  could 
discover  any  Indian  "  signs."  As  they  were  pad- 
dling leisurely  along  the  opposite  shore,  they  were 
surprised  and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  savages  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  on  the  bank.  They  turned 
their  canoe  at  once  for  the  Virginia  shore.  It  is 
said  that  while  he  kept  his  face  toward  the  foe,  they 
did  not  fire ;  but  turning  for  an  instant  to  note  the 
direction  of  his  canoe,  they  fired  aud  wounded  him 
mortally.  One  of  his  companions  was  killed,  while 
the  other  threw  himself  out  of  the  canoe  on  the  side 
opposite  the  enemy,  and  keeping  his  head  nearly 
under  the  water,  in  this  way  holding  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  canoe  with  his  fingers,  they  floated  down  the 


river,  and  on  to  Fish  Creek  Island,  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  the  Fort. 

Here  they  remained  till  dark,  when  the  survivor 
pushed  the  stranded  canoe  into  the  stream  again 
and  silently  paddled  to  the  Virginia  shore.  Wetzel 
was  removed  to  the  fort,  where  he  soon  after  ex- 
pired, and  was  buried  in  the  humble  and  lonely 
grave  before  us.  John  Wetzel  the  younger,  and 
brother  of  Lewis,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians  up  Uaptina  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Ohio  directly  opposite  the  site  of  Baker's  Fort.  His 
body  was  recovered  and  brought  over  and  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  father.  Both  stones,  as  we  have 
said,  bear  the  same  date,  namely,  1786,  which  in- 
dicates that  they  were  killed  the  same  year. 

There  are  many  other  graves  there,  but  few, 
however,  that  bear  any  inscription  upon  the  rude 
stones  that  mark  them.  One  we  noticed  that  bore 
the  inscription,  "  L.  P.,  18001,"  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  1801.  How  many  thrilling  tragedies  have  been 
enacted  along  this  river!  How  many  midnight 
alarms  and  hair-breadth  escapes  !  What  an  inte- 
resting story,  could  its  entire  history  be  gathered 
from  the  fading  legends  and  records  of  the  past ! 
Here,  roaming  the  dense  and  gloomy  forest  from 
Wheeling  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Lewis  Wetzel, 
Boone,  Kenton,  and  Washburn  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  civilization  and  refinement  that  now  renders 
that  region  the  garden  of  America. 

Among  them  all,  none  were  more  successful  than 
Lewis  Wetzel.  It  is  said  he  would  cut  a  blaze 
upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  shilling,  then  start  in  an 
opposite  direction  upon  the  run,  load  his  rifle  while 
running  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  turn  and  fire, 
hitting  the  mark  in  the  centre.  While  being  ch:ised 
by  Indians,  as  he  sometimes  was,  he  would  load 
his  rifle  as  he  ran,  then  suddenly  wheel  and  shoot 
his  nearest  pursuer;  he  would  bound  away  again, 
loading  as  he  ran,  thus  picking  ofi'  his  pursuers  till 
none  remained.  The  Indians,  naturally  supersti- 
tious, soon  came  to  regard  him  with  awe,  supposing 
him  in  league  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  his  gun 
always  loaded. 

Up  Captina  Creek,  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
emptying  just  opposite  these  old  relics,  some  fifty 
yards,  once  stood  the  block-house  of  a  pioneer 
whose  name,  I  believe,  was  Maywood.  He  had 
often  been  warned  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  cau- 
tious with  regard  to  the  Indians;  but  he  gave  no 
heed  to  the  warning.  He  was  surprised  one  day 
while  at  work  in  the  field,  murdered,  and  scalped; 
his  wife  and  family  shared  the  same  fata,  except  a 
son,  who  was  absent  from  home,  and  an  adopted 
daughter,  who  was  engaged  to  the  son  in  marriage. 
This  young  lady  was  made  captive,  and  conveyed 
to  their  villages  near  Circleville.  She  was  after- 
wards rescued  by  her  lover  and  Ljwis  Wetzel,  and 
returned  in  safety  to  Baker's  Fort. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a  tract  of 
land  from  this  place  to  Fish  Creek  I-land,  of  eleven 
hundred  acres,  is  now  owned  by  Michael  Cressap, 
now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Col.  Cressap,  who  murdered  the  family  of 
Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kenhawa. 

Lewis  Wetzel  survived  the  dangers  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  in  later  years  removed  some  twenty 
miles  inland  from  Natchez,  where  he  died  in  ieO«, 
and  though  no  costly  shaft  has  been  erected  over 
his  lowly  and  unmarked  grave,  he  has  a  monument 
in  the  hearts  of  the  descendants  of  those  hardy 
pioneers  that  will  endure  when  many  prouder 
names  are  forgotten. 


There  is  nothing  more  becoming  a  wise  man 
than  to  make  choice  of  friends ;  for  by  them  thou 
shalt  be  judged  what  thou  art. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  D'iend,  H.  Williatns. 

"Lmirth  mo.  1  Qth,  1 840.— Attended  Arch  Street 
MeetiDg   First-day   ruornicg,    a    large    and   quiet 

meeting.     A  communication  from  our  friend , 

from  Ohio,  particularly  adapted  to  our  need  in 
this  day.  In  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place  we 
had  a  large  solid  gathering  and  but  little  commu- 
nication. How  good  it  is  not  only  in  our  indivi- 
dual capacity,  but  in  our  little  meetings  at  home 
as  also  in  these  large  Yearly  Meetings  to  feed  on 
the  living  substance  in  solemn  silence  ;  we  have  as 
a  people  been  fed  with  a  kind  of  food  brought 
forth  by  many  words  without  that  true  anointing 
and  power,  so  that  we  are  a  sickly  people,  many, 
many  of  us  ;  I  do  believe,  a  fast  has  begun  to 
come,  and  to  me  it  is  very  welcome  as  to  preach- 
ing, unless  it  is  from  the  fresh  spring  of  life ;  then 
the  heritage  is  refreshed. 

"  On  Second-day  morning,  after  a  communica 
tion  from  Mildred  Ratcliff  relative  to  the  rightly 
attending  a  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  great  ^^JZ't/f^e 
of  attending  it,  proceeded  to  business. 

"Third-day  morning,  read  all  the  queries  and 
answers  ;  had  a  long  sitting,  met  at  nine  o'clock 
Excellent  counsel  relative  to  attending  week-day 
meetings  and  on  the  subject  of  love  and  unity  ; 
there  was  a  living  exercise  felt  and  under  tliat 
this  excellent  counsel  was  given.  Friends  were 
recommended  to  get  down  to  the  principle  of  love 
and  life,  labour  to  keep  there  in  a  lowly,  humble 
state,  then  no  root  of  bitterness  could  spring  up; 
if  anything  was  on  our  mind  toward  a  brother  or 
a  sister  the  way  was  pointed  out,  agreeably  to 
Scripture,  to  speak  to  the  individual  privately,  not 
communicate  it  to  another  first :  the  travail  was 
that  we  might  be  in  possession  of  the  excellent 
principles  we  profess,  without  which  we  shall  be  in 
a  worse  condition  than  if  we  Lad  never  known 
these  things. 

"  Mildred  Ratcliff  was  very  extraordinarily  led 
Baid  she  could  see,  as  plain  as  she  could  see  u 
with  her  outward  eyes,  that  the  cunning  enemy 
had  laid  traps  for  '  this  people;'  that  they  were 
thickly  spread  about  us,  they  were  so  hidden,  so 
artfully  covered  that  if  we  were  not  very  watch 
ful,  we  should  be  caught  on  one  hand  or  tlje  other 
that  they  were  laid  for  the  goodly  members  of 
Society;  she  added  that  passage,  '  If  the  good  man 
of  the  house  had  known  at  what  time  the  thief 
would  come,  he  would  have  '  watched,'  and 
have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up  ;'  it 
the  'good  man'  (not  the  bad  man)  that  would 
have  watched.  The  '  watch'  was  recommended, 
as  the  only  way  to  be  kept  from  the  enemy's  traps, 
and  she  further  said  he  was  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light  and  in  that  garb  more  to  be  feared 
than  in  any  other  way;  it  spread  an  awful  feeling 
over  many  of  us, — may  we  all  be  watchful !  I  have 
had  a  fear  that  this  solemn  warning  will  not  be 
noticed  as  it  ought.  I  do  believe,  it  was  from  best 
authority  and  in  mercy  given  through  this  faithful 
servant  now  near  her  journey's  end,  being  old  and 
feeble. 

"As  regarded  the  lack  of  unity,  shown  by  the 
answer  to  that  query,  dear  Ellen  McCartee,  in  a 
lively  manner,  did  beseech  us  individually,  to  be 
willing  to  make  a  search,  if  we  felt  we  had  lost 
anything  we  might  diligently  sweep  our  house, 
though  we  might  have  nine  pieces,  yet  one  being 
missing,  it  was  needfiil  the  '  search'  should  be 
made  ;  her  communication  was  lively  and  appro- 
priate. 

"  On  Third-day  afternoon  we  were  furnished  by 
men's  meeting  with  the  minutes  of  the  iMoeliug  for 
Sufferings,  with   an   epistle   from  the  Meeting  for 


Sufferings  in  England  to  our  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings in  Philadelphia,  and  with  some  other  docu- 
ments ;  one  an  epistle  to  Friends  in  Minden, 
Germany,  who  have  some  prospect  of  removing  in 
a  body  to  this  country ;  an  epistle  of  advice  to 
their  members  who  have  removed  out  of  their 
country  and  settled  in  Australia — it  was  an  excel- 
lent epistle  of  advice,  showed  brotherly  feeling. 

"  It  appears  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  peti- 
tioned Congress  on  account  of  the  Florida  Indians, 
and  they  are  collecting  all  accounts  authentic,  of 
the  slave  trade,  as  carried  on  in  Africa  and  on  our 
coast ;  these  labours,  both  here  and  in  England,  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Society,  the  Bleeting  for 
Sufferings,  do  seem  to  have  a  right  savour  to  me, 
and  in  my  little  measure  I  felt  united  to  this  living 
concern,  with  desires  for  the  preservation  of  these 
meetings  that  so  the  great  work  of  righteousness 
may  be  helped  forward  by  them,  as  no  doubt  our 
Society  was  intended  to  aid  in.  There  was  an 
expression  of  humble  thankfulness  for  the  favours 
we  enjoy  over  many  of  our  fellows,  and  great  sat- 
isfaction in  the  reading  of  these  minutes  and  do- 
cuments. 

*  *  *  Fifth-day  afternoon  a  memorial  for 
our  deceased  friend  Jonathan  Evans  was  read, 
which  was  feelingly  approved  of,  showing  his  early 
submission  to  the  conviction  of  Truth  in  his  mind; 
his  future  dedication,  useful  and  exemplary  life, 
proving  that  'He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.' 

"  I  do  believe  we  were  favoured  in  this  our  Yearly 
Meeting  with  the  overshadowing  wing  of  ancient 
goodness,  and  that  the  right  and  good  cause  was 
helped  and  strengthened  thereby,  however  un- 
worthy we  are  of  such  favours." 

^^Fiftli  mo.  Qth. — I  was  glad  that at- 
tended Yearly  Meeting,  hoping  it  may  a  little 
settle  and  console;  though  truly  her  remembrance 
of  that  [disobedient]  son  must  be  painful ; — I 
hope  the  comforting  language  may  be  heard  by 
her,  "  Let  her  alone,  she  has  done  what  she  could ;" 
truly  I  do  believe  she  has  done  what  she  could, 
and  borne  in  a  christian-like  manner  her  hard  lot. 
It  would  not  be  needful  to  detail  to  thee  the  parti- 
cular proceedings  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting; 
but,  in  short  to  say,  sufficient  evidence  was  af- 
forded from  sitting  to  sitting  that  we  are  not  yet 
forsaken  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and 
that,  through  conflicting  and  opposing  feeling,  the 
right   cause    did    prevail ;  it   was    humbling ;  we 

seem  to  be  permitted,  dear ,  in  this  part  of 

the  vineyard,  as  in  some  others,  to  be  sifted,  as 
from  sieve  to  sieve  :  the  feeling  which,  at  times, 
some  of  us  are  allowed  to  feel,  does  remind  us  of 
former  close  provings.  Our  dependence  on  man 
will  and  must  be  shaken,  so  that  none  can  be 
looked  to  but  the  Lord  alone. 

"29th. — We  hearof  the  illness  of  our  dear  friend 
Daniel  Wheeler.  Can  it  be  he  is  to  lay  his  body 
down  in  this  land  !  the  will  may  be  taken  for  the 
deed,  for  aught  we  know,  and  we  left  to  fill  more 
full  our  measure  of  unfruitfulness.  Many  calls 
have  been  extended,  much  labour  both  public  and 
private,  and  yet  we  progress  no  faster. 

"  It  was  our  Monthly  Meeting  yesterday  ;  very 
little  business  besides  the  epistles  and  'extracts.' 
I  desire  I  could  mind  some  advice  they  contain 
relative  to  attending  our  meetings  in  a  proper  state 
of  mind,  and  so  conducting  at  all  times  as  to  be 
able  to  show  forth  more  of  the  good  effects  of  our 
profession  in  word  and  conduct ;  I  feci  myself  too 
deficient ;  I  am  all  along  almost  under  trouble  for 
my  own  short-comings. 

"  It  seems  to  me  this  kind  of  lamenting  is  un- 
skilful. I  had  be.-t  be  still  and  do  better,  then  I 
may  fare  better." 

"  This  morning  we  heard   of  the  close  of  our 


dear  friend  Alice  Comfort.   It  was  quiet  and  pes 
ful,  and   the  work   done  : — a  favour  beyond 
thing  else  in  this  world. 

"  I  attended  the  funeral  [of  A.  C]  A 
Knight  spoke  at  the  house,  respecting  our  lit- 
the  life  of  the  righteous,  that  our  last  end 
be  like  his. 

"  Ezra  [Comfort]  was  also  engaged  in  testimo  i^ 
with  earnest  concern,  that   all  might  be  preps-  '!'■ 
for  the  kingdom,  by  building  on  the  sure  foun 
tion,  &c. 

"H.  Pi.  was  also  engaged   at  the  grave;  \ 
an  honest  call:  indeed,  I  think,  she  may  and 
return  with  her  penny,  for  I  believe  she  delivefe;; 
faithfully  that  she   had   in  charge ;  I  did  feel 
her  very  much. 

"  I  thought  we  had  a  solid  good  meeting  to-d 
E.  C.  was  engaged  to  describe  the  true  chu 
militant,  such  as  obey  the  voice  of  the  true  Sh 
herd,  and  obey  not  nor  follow  the  '  Strang 
these  were  they  of  every  nation,  kindred,  ton 
and  people  who  compose  or  make  up  the  chu 
triumphant.  I  thought  he  opened  the  sub 
pretty  clear  and  made  it  plain  :  that  no  : 
what  we  might  profess,  if  we  did  not  really  o 
the  'voice,'  for  all  have  heard,  '  The  grace  of  ( 
that  bringeth  salvation,  has  appeared  unto  af 

^^Eigldk  month. — 1   expect  it  is   with   thee, 
with  us ;  family  cares,  and  the  cares  of  gettin 
livelihood   in  these  '  dull  times,'  and   as  much 
any,  I  feel  the  cares  of  my  friends,  and  their; 
flictions   mine;  the   care,  according    to   my  11  iji 
measure  of  our  meeting  and  its  concerns,  whicl|tt;- 
fear,  will  suffer  in  our  day,  left  in  our  hands, 
often   look   back    at   those  who  were  here   in 
places,  their   zeal    and   dignity  and    faithfulne 
that  the  prospect  now  looks  discouraging,  yet  t 
is  not  the  way  to  do,  to  'look  back;' — how  ol 
are  we  told,  and  do  we  not  know  it  of  a  truth 
'  help  is  laid  on  one  that  is  mighty."     So  we  n. 
gird   up  the  loins   of  our  minds,  'watch'  andi 
sober  and  hope  to  the  end. 

But  then,  —  (I  must  say  a  little  more)- 
we  annoyed  by  the  unwearied  adversary,  seek 
every  moment  when  we   are  weak,  to  devour  ; 
destroy!  so  that  it  takes  so  long  to  regain  our  f 
j  and  come  up  to  the  ground  we  had  lost,  anc 
jfeel  ourselves   restored,  that  our  slips  and  mis;  fl: 
(I  am  now  speaking  of  my  own  experience,)  '. 
[fairly  down   all  self-exaltation;  this  I  can 
ingly  bear,  if,  at  last,  the  right  point  begaitfc:,: 
and  the  full  amount  of  labour  performed  to  see  } 
a  title  to  a  resting  place  at  last." 

"Tenth  mo.  227id. — Preparative  Meeting:  Iftdi 
had  a  little  company  indeed  :  several  missinci  lijFi 
absent  at  the  funeral  of  our  friend  John  Comf 
of  Solebury.  One  is  removed  here  and  anoK  Bott 
there  :  do  we  think  enough  about  it  'i  that  p^i-: 
turn  will  come  ere  long,  mo>t  certainly. 

"  I  desire  we  could    all  '  settle   our  outward  Jkv: 


fairs 


rhile  in  health :'  and  then  the  mind  being  w 


released  from  care,  anxious,  perplexing  care 
it  may  prepare  for  its  never-ending  state  ;  lit 
do  the  best  we  can  and  try  to  be  ready,  as  we 
along,  remove  the  daily  rubbish,  press  throu 
and  who  can  tell  but  that,  in  great  mercy,  we  d 
be  accepted." 


As  the  true  sense  of  each  word  is  that  wliicl 
understood  by  it,  (otherwise  language  would  e( 
pletely  fail  of  the  very  object  for  which  laiigu  l 
exists, — viz.,  to  convey  an  intelligible  mcaniiig, 
cannot  make  any  difference  in  point  of  veraC' 
whether  a  man  says  that  which  is  untrue  in  cv 
sense,  or  that  which,  though  in  a  certain  sense  ti 
yet  is  false  in  the  sense  in  which  he  knows  it 
be  understood. — Wluttcly. 
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Consumption  of  Coffee^  Tea  and  Sugar. — 
8  consumption  of  coflee  in  tho  United  States  has 
reased  from  fifty  four  millions  of  pounds  in  1 834, 
;wo  hundred  and  fifty  one  millions  in  1859.  In 
34  the  consumption  was  three  pounds  per  head; 
the  present  time  it  is  eight  pounds.  Its  price  was 
festin  1849,  when  it  was  sold  at  about  the  same 
as  the  duty  levied  upon  it  at  the  custom-house 
or  to  1833.  The  average  price  for  the  last 
rty  years  has  been  below  nine  cents  per  pound, 
consumption  of  tea  has  increased  during  the 
ne  period  from  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  to 
rty-six  millions.     Its  average  price  for  the  last 

nty  five  years  has  been  forty-eight  cents  per 
and.  The  average  duty  levied  upon  it  at  the 
itom-housc  prior  to  1833  was  thirty-two  cents 

pound.  The  consumption  of  sugar  during  the 
ne  period  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and 
lety-five  millions  of  pounds  to  eight  hundred 
i  eighty  four  millions.  Its  price  was  lowest  in 
42,  and  for  three  years  was  below  four  cents 
•  pound. — Bunion  Post. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

BIOCRArniCAl  SKETCDES 

Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JANE   HOSKINS. 

(ContiniK-d  from  page  278.) 

Jane  Hoskins  appears  to  have  attended  Shrews- 
ry  Yearly  Meeting  in  1755,  and,  early  in  1756, 
tained  the  consent  of  her  Friends  for  extensive 
vice  in  New  England,  with  Susanna  Brown,  a 
nister  of  Philadelphia,  the  wife  of  that  veteran 
Idler  in  the  Lamb's  warfare,  William  Brown, 
ley  were  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Long  Island, 
Id  in  the  Fifth  month,  in  company  with  John 
oolman.  Jane  says,  "  In  the  year  1756,  with 
3  concurrence  of  my  friends,  and  their  certificate, 
d  having  my  friend,  Susanna  Brown,  of  Phila- 
Iphia,  for  my  companion,  I  performed  a  visit  to 
ds  in  New  England,  &c.,  as  far  as  I  was  en- 
to  travel ;  though  we  did  not  go  further 
stward  than  Salem.  However,  we  had  several 
sfactory  meetings  amongst  Friends,  &c. 
'  We  first  went  to  New  York,  and  had  a  meet- 
there ;  Friends  being  glad  of  our  company, 
lich  they  manifested  by  their  respectful  conduct, 
company  with  several  of  them,  we  went  to  Long 
and,  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Flush- 
This  meeting  was  large,  and  favoured  with 
vine  authority  from  day  to  day ;  the  people  be- 
ved  with  commendable  stillness  and  quiet,  and 
my  Friends  remarked  it  to  be  more  so  than  usual 
those  times ;  the  Lord  manifesting  his  power, 
ough  poor  weak  instruments.  From  thence  we 
oceeded  by  water  to  lihode  Island, several  Friends 
New  York  accompanying  us ;  and,  arriving 
ere  about  a  week  before  the  time  of  their  Yearly 
eeting,  we  had  a  seasonable  opportunity  of  rest- 
being  received  by  Friends  with  great  kindness, 
brough  Divine  favour,  we  were  enabled  to  go 
rough  our  service  at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  great 
tisfaction ;  being  comforted  in  spirit,  in  a  sense 
Divine  goodness,  and  I  hope,  bowed  in  awful 
verence,  under  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  infinite 
ercy. 

"  After  this  meeting,  we  went  to  Tiverton,  where 
e  had  three  meetings,  which  were  large,  and  I 
ink  satisfactory.  Thence,  we  took  passage  in  a 
oop  for  the  island  of  Nantucket,  where  we  at- 
nded  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  large,  and 
good  satisfaction.  In  going  ashore  from  the 
oop,  I  received  a  hurt  in  my  leg,  which  proved 
;ry  painful ;  yet  I  attended  tho  meetings  every 
ay,  and  was  qualified  to  go  through  the  service 


required  ;  which  I  looked  upon  as  a  great  favour. 
We  staid  two  weeks  on  the  island  ;  and  then,  with 
Sylvanus  Hussey  and  his  son,  embarked  on  board 
their  sloop  for  Boston  ;  where  we  were  detained 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  on  account  of  my  lameness, 
being  unable  to  travel.  Friends  of  the  place  were 
exceeding  kind  ;  and  I  must  in  justice  also  remark 
the  same  of  the  people  of  other  societies,  insomuch 
that  I  was  made  to  admire.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  not  any  merit  of  mine. 

"  When  I  got  out  to  meetings  again,  they  were 
crowded  ;  the  people  continuing  to  carry  with  much 
respect  towards  us.  And  when  we  left  that  town, 
several  accompanied  us  on  the  way ;  and  some, 
not  of  our  community,  went  to  lihode  Island,  and 
were  at  all  the  meetings  with  us,  which  were  large 
and  crowded,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  satis- 
factory. When  we  took  leave  of  each  other,  it 
was  a  time  worthy  to  be  kept  in  remembrance. 

"  We  came  to  New  York,  and  then  passed  over 
to  Long  Island,  where  we  visited  most  of  the  meet- 
ings.* After  the  last  one  appointed  for  us,  I  was 
seized  in  a  very  uncommon  manner;  my  under- 
standing became  so  clouded,  that  I  could  not  re- 
collect where  I  was;  yet  was  blessed  with  quie- 
tude and  peace,  fully  resigned  to  the  Divine  will. 
In  this  condition,  I  was  taken  to  Flushing;  where 
I  lay  some  days.  And  although  thus  afllicted,  yet 
in  the  intervals  when  my  reason  returned,  oh  !  the 
peace  that  I  enjoyed,  and  the  sweet  assurance  of 
my  being  right,  in  going  this  journey,  such  as  I 
never  felt  so  fully  before ;  which  bowed  me  in  re- 
verence before  the  Divine  Majesty,  saying.  Lord, 
it  is  enough.  It  being  the  fourth  visit  I  had  paid 
to  New  England,  and  likely  to  be  my  last,  the 
mighty  power  of  God  was  more  conspicuously  ma- 
nifested to  my  soul,  than  I  had  known,  after  any 
other  journey. 

"  Several  Friends  from  New  York  accompanied 
us  to  Amboy,  where  we  parted  in  much  love.  We 
then  came  on  to  Bordentown,  where  we  stayed 
some  days,  and  had  a  meeting;  which  was  satis- 
factory, though  attended  with  hard  labour,  before 
the  rubbish  was  removed.  I  was  favoured,  and 
clear  in  my  understanding.  Friends  accompanied 
us  over  the  river,  to  the  Pennsylvania  side ;  and 
Ennion  Williams  meeting  us  there,  I  was  conveyed 
in  his  carriage  to  Bristol.  We  staid  the  First-day 
meeting  at  that  town ;  several  Friends  from  Bur- 
lington being  at  it,  we  were  mutually  comforted  in 
each  other,  in  the  immortal  love  and  life,  which 
our  heavenly  Father  favoured  us  with.  Herein, 
we  parted,  and  that  afternoon  we  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  stayed  there  a  few  days. 

"  Here,  my  companion  and  I  parted  in  love,  as 
we  had  travelled  together.  She  was  kind,  and 
very  affectionate  to  me;  and,  I  believe,  was  of 
service  in  the  course  of  our  religious  visit. 

"  I  have  thought,  how  the  wisdom  of  Divine 
goodness  is  eminently  displayed,  through  Christ 
our  Lord,  in  sending  forth  his  servants  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation 
to  the  people  freely.  And  I  am  persuaded,  where 
companions  in  this  solemn  service,  are  firmly  united 
in  the  true  bond  of  christian  fellowship,  it  must 
tend  to  confirm  the  authority  of  their  message, — 
testifying  their  joint  consent  to  the  doctrines  they 
teach, — to  comfort,  strengthen  and  support  each 
other,  through  the  many  trying  di.-pensations, 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  they  have  to 
wade  through.  This  being  the  real  case,  judge 
how  great  must  be  the  disappointment,  when  it 
happens  otherwise. 

"  May  the  All-wise  God  be  pleased  to  visit  those 


who  have  gone  out  of  the  right  path,  which  by  vir- 
tue of  his  light,  he  had  graciously  led  them  into, — 
and  restore  them  into  his  favour,  so  that  their  lat- 
ter end  may  be  rest  and  peace  forever ! 

After  my  return  home  from  this  journey,  my 
time  was  principally  spent  in  attending  our  meet- 
ings. My  worthy  friend,  Grace  Lloyd,  was  much 
afflicted  on  account  of  my  infirmities  and  troubles, 
which  were  not  a  few.  However  I  have  been 
helped  wonderfully  through  ;  therefore  must  not 
repine. 

"  In  the  Fifth  month,  1760,  my  worthy  friend, 
Grace  Lloyd,  departed  this  life.  She  was  one  who 
was  favoured  with  excellent  talents.  In  the  early 
part  of  her  days,  she  was  reached  to  by  the  al- 
mighty hand  of  God,  and  as  she  yielded  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  she  became  ser- 
viceable in  the  church  of  Christ.  She  had  a  good 
gift,  in  our  discipline  ;  and  many  times  spake  in 
these  meetings,  with  Divine  authority,  to  the  ten- 
dering of  many  hearts.  She  was  a  woman  of  good 
understanding,  sound  judgment,  and  quick  appre- 
hension. She  is  now  gone,  and  I  hope,  is  reaping 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  This  much, 
I  thought,  in  gratitude,  1  was  obliged  to  hint  con- 
cerning her. 

"  When  I  look  back,  and  consider  how  the  Lord 
has  been  pleased  to  influence  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, in  love  towards  me,  when  far  distant  from  all 
my  natural  friends,  I  can  but  admire  his  unmerited 
mercies,  and  say,  he  is  worthy  of  worship  and  pure 
obedience  ;  for  who  is  like  unto  God  't 

"  I  might  have  added,  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
going short  narrative,  that  I  attended  .several 
Yearly  Meetings  in  Philadelphia.  And  although 
I  was  of  little  or  no  service,  yet  I  always  returned 
home  better;  having  enjoyed,  among  my  dear 
friends,  that  consolation  which  my  soul  tliirsted 
after.  Upon  the  whole,  I  may  say  as  king  David 
did.  Psalm  xix.  1,  '  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.'  By 
sore  afflictions  we  learn  experience ;  and  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  thereof,  all  will  in  due  time  be 
sanctified  to  us,  so  that  we  shall  receive  the  word 
of  instruction  with  joy." 

Of  Jane  Hoskins'  last  days,  we  know  nothing. 
Her  decease,  we  are  informed,  took  place  in  1706. 
According  to  her  own  account,  infirmity  of  body 
attended  her  towards  the  close  of  life,  yet  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  the  gracious  Master  whom  she 
had  faithfully  served  in  the  vigour  of  her  days, 
was  with  her  in  her  weakness,  and  granted  her 
a  happy  entrance  at  last  into  eternal  rest  and 
peace. 

"As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God  "  They  move,  therefore,  in 
his  order,  neither  falling  behind  by  indolence,  nor 
precipitated,  by  impetuosity.  They  move  in  God's 
Spirit,  because  they  are  sustained  by  faith ;  bene- 
volent, just,  immutable  in  their  purpose,  so  far  as 
immutability  can  be  predicated  of  anything  that 
is  human,  but  always  without  violence.  Such 
sometimes  appear  to  be  inactive,  because  their  ac- 
tion is  without  noise.  But  they  are  God's  work- 
men ;  the  true  builders  in  his  great  and  silently 
rising  temple ;  and  they  leave  an  impression, 
which,  although  it  is  not  always  marked  and  ob- 
servable at  the  time,  is  deep,  operative,  and  en- 
during. In  this  respect  at  least,  I  think  we  may 
say  that  they  are  formed  in  the  divine  likeness. 
God  is  the  great  operator  of  tlio  universe,  but  what 
he  does,  is  generally  done  iu  silence.  The  true 
kingdom  of  God  comes  "without  observation;" 
and  the  more  we  know  and  po3.sess  of  true  reli- 
gion, the   greater   is   our   simplicity   anil    rest    of 
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For  "  Tiie  Friend."  ^^  ti,e  precept,  "  See  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the 
"I  am  Ee  which  Searchcth  the  Reins  and  Hearts."  wine."  It  is  also  written  for  our  learning,  "I 
It  is  a  great  blessing  when,  through  spiritual  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  and  lead  in  the  midst 
baptism  and  subjection  of  our  own  wills,  we  are  of  the  paths  of  judgment."  "  He  that  believeth, 
brought  under  true  religious  exercise  for  the  wel- j  maketh  not  haste;"  and,  "Pray  ye  that  your 
fare  of  the  church.  For  our  Holy  Head  and  High  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the  sabbath- 
Priest  designs  that  we   should   become  standard-   day." 

bearers  and  burden-bearers  in  his  house  ;  that  we  In  proportion  as  desires  after  the  true  life  come 
should  not  only  bring  forth  fruit,  but  that  our  fruit  to  prevail  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  feel  the  need  of 
should  remain.  But  how  needful  is  the  conviction,  deep  inward  stillness.  Through  mercy  this  re- 
that  we  must  first  seek  to  build  over  against  our  mains  to  be  attained  to ;  even  a  quiet  habitation, 
own  houses;  and  that  even  much  fruit  maybe  free  from  the  stirrings  and  threatenings  of  crea- 
brought  forth  to  the  honour  of  the  great  Husband-  turely  heat  and  activity,  comparable  to  "  the  wind, 
man,  without  our  going  out  of  the  vineyard  of  our  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire;"  where  also  the  still 
own  hearts.  And  except  judgment  is  first  laid  to  small  voice  is  only  to  be  heard  and  heeded.  0 
the  line  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet  tliere,  Friends !  of  every  age,  how  needful  is  a  steady 
we  never  can  effectually  labour  to  our  Master's  abiding  in  this  tabernacle.  For  nothing  shall  hurt 
honour,  or  become  fruit-bearing  branches  in  the  nor  destroy  in  this  holy  mountain.  No  divination 
Living  "^'ine.  The  patriarch  Job  was  brought  to  or  enchantment  can  prevail  here.  The  Lord  their 
declare  :  "All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  God  is  with  these,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is 
I  wait  till  my  change  come.  80,  unless  we  are  amongst  them.  It  was  while  Israel  was  abiding 
willing  to  endure  renewedly  the  turning  and  over-  in  his  tents,  that  the  spirit  of  God  spake  through 
turning  of  the  Lord's  hand  upon  us  to  purge  and' the  prophet: — "How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0 
to  purify  ;  unless  we  experience  a  death  to  the  j  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel!  As  the 
corrupt  life  of  self,  putting  off  the  old  man  with' valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the 
his  deeds  ;  and  unless  aftur  all  this  we  are  engaged  [  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the 
to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  the  quiet  habitation,  until  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar-trees  beside  tbe 
endued  with  power  from  on  high,  we  can  never  waters."  The  Psalmist,  when  referring  to  such  a 
realize  going  forth,  under  Divine  authority,  with  [  state,  says:  "Be  thou,  O  Lord,  mj  strong  habi- 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlossness  of  tation  unto  which  I  can  contiiiuaUy  resort."    Here 


the  dove,  securing  true  peace  to  ourselves,  or  ef- 
fectually gathering  souls  to  the  faith  and  fold  of 
our  God. 

The  lip  of  Truth  has  declared,  and  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  applicability,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing."  And  when  we  livingly  feel  that  all  our 
fresh  springs,  all  our  strength,  wisdom,  righteous 


is  a  place  of  refuge  and  safety  from  the  pride  of 
man  and  the  strife  of  tongues.  Here  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel  leadeth  and  feedeth  his  flocks ;  and 
maketh  them  to  rest  at  noon.  He  gathereth  his 
lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carrieth  them  in  his  bosom. 
Here  the  life  is  revealed,  which  is  the  light  of 
men.     And  for  the  arisinjj  of  this  life  in  the  as- 


ness,  sanctification  and  redemption  are  in  Christ  semblies  of  the  Lord's  people,  how  impressively 
Jesus,  that  His  eye  searcheth  all  things,  even  thejone  of  our  early  Friends,  when  on  his  death-bed, 
reins  and  hearts,  and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of,  thus  intercedes  :  "  0  Lord  God,  that  thy  life 
persons,  but  will  render  unto  every  man  according' may  arise  in  full  dominion  over  all,  and  that 
to  his  works,  how  careful,  how  watchful  will  we  be'  Friends  may  feel  it  so  in  all  their  assemblies;  that 
to  have  our  loins  girt  about  with  Truth,  and  our  they  may  be  kept  in  love,  concord  and  unity  to- 
feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  gether,  and  show  it  forth  in  word,  work,  testimony, 
peace:  remembering  the  injunction — "Not  by  |  life  and  conversation  unto  all;"  adding,  "Life 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  being  over  all,  here  we  have  all  we  need,  and 
Lord  of  hosts."  That  so  as  the  eye  of  the  ser-  here  there  is  a  lying  down  in  true  submission  to 
vant  is  to  the  hand  of  his  master,  and  the  eye  of,  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  laying  down  our  heads 
the  maiden  is  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  our  eyes  in  peace  and  rest  with  him  for  evermore."  O! 
may  alone  be   in   humble,   prayerful  dependence  that  those  amongst  us  who  so  profess  to  be  asking 


:ai  j. 


upon  the  Lord  Almighty 

But  where  any  take  the  high  ground  that  they 
are  walking  in  the  light,  and  that  they  are  being 
actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Sa- 
viour, and  yet  manifest  not  the  precious  and  lovely 
fruits  thereof,  oh  !  what  pain  and  exercise  do  they 
bring  over  concerned  Friends,  and  what  trouble, 
confusion  and  sorrow  upon  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  some  extent  upon  the  church  of  which  they  are 


for  the  old  paths,  and  to  walk  in  the  good  way,  | 
who  so  claim  to  be  standing  in  the  counsel  of  the 
true  Teacher,  and  to  know  what  his  will  is,  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  others,  would  but  mani- 
fest the  savour  of  his  meek  aud  lowly  spirit  in 
word  and  deed,  in  life  and  conversation.  That 
they  would  individually  set  the  candle  upon  the 
candlestick,  so  that  all  who  enter  in  might  see  the 
light.     That  they  would  prove  themselves  His  by 


members.     The  injunction  to  the  early  christians  their   more  spiritual   walk  ;   by  their  straightfor- 


was :  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  aud  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  While  faithfulness 
herein  will  preserve  our  younger  members  from 
anything  like  the  exhibition,  or  the  feeling,  "  Come 
with  me  aud  sec  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  ;"  it  will  no 
less  keep  back  the  elder  from  whatever  tends  to 
mar  the  Lord's  work,  that  burdens  faithful  Friends, 
that  evidences  a  want  of  meekness  and  submission, 
or  a  practical  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  prophets.  The  Lord 
is  a  God  of  order,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  and 
by  him  actions  are  weighed.  Oh !  that  we  all 
might  have  our  spirits  so  leavened  with  his  Spirit, 
as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  with  a  suficring  Lord  ; 
and  even  when  acting,  as  we  may  believe  conscien- 
tiously, for  his  cause,  seek  faithfully  to  maintain 


ward,  consistent  and  godly  lives;  being  "  hvmg 
epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men."  For  it  is 
"  the  life  of  righteousness,''  that  must  ever  distin- 
guish and  dignify  a  christian  people.  And  surely 
this  truthful  and  infallible  way,  this  expressive 
language  of  conduct,  this  showing  their  faith  by 
their  works,  would  speak  louder  than  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  more  than  anything  else  would  tend 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers,  and  to  prove  by 
an  incontrovertible  test,  that  they  are  the  Israel  of 
God,  and  that  the  Ark  is  indeed  with  them  because 
of  the  Lord's  blessing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  deviations  on  this  hand 
or  on  that,  or  to  whatever  extent  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  of  ho.-ts  may  be  given  to  the  destroyer, 
to  be  eaten  up,  and  to  be  trodden  down,  because 
of  the  sour  grapes  produced,  one  truth  is  clear, 


that  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  hav 
the  immutable  seal,  "  the  Lord  knoweth  them  t 
are  his."  And  I  have  long  believed  that  if  thi 
were  more  of  an  individual  gathering,  to  this 
changeable  Rock  and  Foundation, — more  of 
getting  down,  each  one  for  ourselves,  to  this  w. 
spring  of  Divine  life  and  unction,  we  should 
only  be  preserved  from  pronouncing  judgments  £ 
anathemas  against  individuals,  aud  even  agai 
meetings,  but  should  be  led  to  a  very  great  J€ 
ousy  over  ourselves  in  the  first  place,  lest  we  . 
not  standing  plumb  on  the  living  foundation;  8 
then  according  to  the  gift  received,  we  should 
drawn  and  enabled  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  t 
he  would  once  more  have  respect  to  his  people,  a 
cause  "  the  accursed  thing,"  be  it  what  it  may, 
be  searched  out,  and  thrust  from  the  camp.  Tl 
he  would  turn  our  captivity,  and  cast  up  a  ' 
for  us  to  walk  in  ;  and  directing  the  hearts  of 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  ct 
dren  to  their  fathers,  would  yet  again  "  rebuild 
waste  places,"  "  restore  judges  and  counsellor 
"bind  up  the  broken-hearted,"  and  del 
people  so  as  to  cause  "  a  little  one  to  becomi 
thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation." 
But  "  for  the  divisions  of  Reuben,  there 
great  searchings  of  heart."  It  seems  to  me, 
day  calls  for  deep  in-dwelling  and  close 
searching.  And  if  all  those  upon  whom  the  c 
seems  to  rest,  were  but  united,  inward  and  fai 
ful,  what  a  different  state  of  things  would  prev  j. 
amongst  us.  Well,  let  us  oftener  than  the  retui  ^ 
ing  day  be  engaged  to  gather  to  "  the  faithful  a 
true  Witness,"  in  the  quiet  enclosure  of  our  o 
breasts.  "  Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold  ye  prison 
of  hope."  And  should  the  Lord  be  about  to  g; 
unto  some,  in  greater  measure  than  hitherto, 
"  the  wine  of  astonishment"  to  drink ;  if  he 
about,  yet  more,  to  redeem  Zion  with  judgme 
and  her  converts  with  righteousness ;  if  he  v 
yet  again  lead  his  people  with  weeping  and  supf 
cations,  and  answer  their  prayer,  "  by  tei 
things  in  righteousness,"  let  us  not  shrink  fro 
needful,  though  grievous  chastening.  He  who 
our  refuge,  is  called  "  Wonderful,  Counsello 
"  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  t 
sea."  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
has  declared,  that  that  which  cannot  be  shah 
may  and  shall  remain.  His  people  have  ever  be 
a  tried  and  proved — an  atSicted  and  poor  peop 
But  he  was  their  sufficiency  :  and  eternal  life  th 
recompense  of  reward,  their  hope  and  crown 
rejoicing.  Let  us  then  press  forward  in  the  tril 
lated  way.  And  in  view  of  the  state  of  thir 
amongst  us,  duly  take  heed  to  the  admonition  p: 
claimed  in  lapsed  and  perilous  times  before 
"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  ca 
solemn  assembly.  Gather  the  people,  sanctify  I 
congregation,  assemble  the  elders,  gather  the  cl 
dren,  and  those  that  suck  the  breasts :  let 
bridegroom  go  forth  of  his  chamber,  and  the  bri  1 
out  of  her  closet.  Let  the  priests,  the  ministi  , 
of  the  Lord,  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  alt 
and  let  them  say.  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  a 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  h 
then  should  rule  over  them  :  wherefore  should  th 
say  among  the  people,  Where  is  their  God  ?  37, 
u-ill  tJte  Lord  be  jealous  for  his  land^  and  pity 


The  person  who  has  no  bounding  and  buoy: 
feelings  in  him,  whose  cheek  never  flushes  at  ai 
cipated  good,  whose  blood   never  tingles  and  fi 

the  contemplation  of  a  noble  aim,  who  has 
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For  "  The  f  riond." 

arly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves:  be  patient 
tribulatimi ,  bless,  and  curse  not.     Let  7iot 
ur  good  be  evil  spoken  of." 
be  reward  of  patient  and  quiet  submission  to 
srossing  of  our  wills  is  sweeter  than  anything 
can  be  gained  bj  seeking  an  exemption  from 
ring,  before  the  time  whin  it  may  please  the 
t  Deliverer  of  his  people  to  say,  it  is  enough  ; 
to  stretch  forth  his  ujighty  hand  to  save  them 
1  the  teinptatioDS  which  may  have  surrounded 
path,  by  trials  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
in.     Oh  !  how  necessary,  when  these  prevail, 
2ek  through  continual   and  patient  exercise  of 
it,  to  be  kept  near  to  Him  who  giveth  the  vie- 
over  all  our  spiritual  enemies,  through  living 
1,  which  works  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the 
t  from  all  evil  passions,  by  indulgence  in  which 
ire  separated  irom  the  saving  powor  of  Truth, 
unfitted   for  the   advocacy  and   support  of  its 
louB  cause.     If  we  have  not  the  loug-suft'ering, 
;-forbearing,    patient    and     humble    Spirit    of 
ist,  we  are  none  of  his,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
ubcrs  of  his  living  and  suffering  body,  wherein 
le  we  can  know  of  reigning  with  Him. 
low  necessary,  therefore,  for  us,  as  individuals, 
members  of  the  visible  church,  that  we 
c  to  know  and  keep  our  allotted  ranks  in  right- 
sness,  not  aspiring  above  or  sinking  below  the 
ign  of  our  omnipotent  and  merciful  Head,  who, 
e  are  obedient,  workcth  in  us  both  to  will  and 
lo  of  his  own  good   pleasure,  and   make  of  us 
uble  and  submissive  instruments  of  his  goodness 
power,  that  his  name  through  us  may  be  glo- 
d,  to  the  peace  of  our  immortal  souls. 
Let  none,  therefore,  be  offended  because  of  the 
lis  and  sufferings,  through  which  we  are  called 
lass,   as  members  of  Christ's  living  body,  lest 
fail  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  those  who 
not  offended   in   him  ;   but   rather  let  us  con- 
iie  with  him   in    his  temptations,  preferring   to 
fer  affliction  with    the   people   of   God,    rather 
n  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season.     He 
seeking  to   set   up   his   kingdom  in  our  hearts 
he  may  reigu   as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in 
disputed  dominion,  subjecting  every  high  thought 
3  lofty  imagination  to  the  obedience  which  is  by 
Him,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
ay  we  not  believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
en   the    humble,   patient    and    submissive,    yet 
Bstling  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  may  be 
mitted  to  behold  of  the  travail  of  their  souls  and 
satisfied,  rejoicing  in  deliverance  wrought  for  the 
urch,  through  the  mighty  power  of  its  holy  and 
able  Head,  who  is  watching  over  it  by  day 
d  by  night,  and   at  seasons  watering  it  with  the 
;cious  dew  of  heaven,  blessing  the  provisions  of 
Dn,  and  satisfying  her  poor  with  bread.     Surely 
apon  formed  against  the  true  church  can  ever 
made  to  prosper;  and  though  thousands  may  fall 
his  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  the  right  hand  of 
faithful  servant  of  God,  yet  it  shall  not  come 
h  him  ;  but  he  shall  be  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
trust  is  in  the  Most  High,  and  his  allegiance 
to  Him,  seeking  to  perfect  holiness  in  his  fear, 
d  submitting  him.<elf  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
the  Truth's  sake,  being  subject  to  "  the  powers 
at  be  which  are  ordained  of  God." 
Fifth  moath,  ISBO. 
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Western  Africa  and  its  Commerce. 
The  intelligence  from  Liberia,  for  some  time 
;,  affords  great  encouragement  to  the  friends  of 
Alriean  race.  There  appears  to  have  been 
lid  and  rapid  progress  in  all  the  elements  which 
rastitute  a  vigorous  Commonwealth  and  a  free 
ad  enterprising   people.      This   little   Eepublic, 


composed  of  coloured  men  from  our  own  country, 
with  such  of  the  aborigines  as  have  attained  to  a 
respectable  standing  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life, 
have  already  done  much  to  establish  the  capability 
of  the  black  man,  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
pure  religion,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  accursed 
slave  trade.  The  statesmanship  of  President  Ben- 
son and  other  dignitaries,  not  only  saved  their 
seaboard  from  the  evils  of  the  French  immigration 
system,  but  is  likely  to  lead  to  its  entire  abandon- 
ment as  soon  as  the  present  contracts  shall  have 
been  completed  with  the  French  government. 
Liberia  is  also  opening  to  the  world  a  large  and 
exceedingly  lucrative  lawful  commerce.  The  last 
''  Herald  "  received  from  Monrovia,  announces  the 
addition  to  the  Liberian  trading  marine,  "  during 
the  last  week,  of  two  new  vessels,  averaging  two 
hundred  tons,"  and  that  "the  Hamburg  schooner 
Liberia,  well  known  as  Godell's  scbooner,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  firm  of  Payne  <fc  Yates."  It 
also  reports  the  arrival  of  "  the  new  and  fine 
schooner  James  Hall — built  in  Baltimore,  for  the 
firm  of  McGill  Brothers  here.  The  captain  of  the 
J.  Hall  will  take  the  Moses  Sheppard,  another 
vessel  of  the  McGill  s,  to  Plymouth,  England,  for 
repairs."  Several  Liberian  vessels  have  arrived 
in  the  United  States  with  cargoes  of  Liberian  pro- 
duce. The  American  Presbyterian  of  this  city, 
thus  describes  an  interview  in  a  sister  city  with  an 
African  merchant : 

"  We  may  mention  an  accidental,  but  very 
agreeable  meeting,  which  occurred  to  us  with  a 
merchant  from  Monrovia,  A.  F.  Johns,  just  ar- 
rived in  Baltimore,  after  five  years'  absence  from 
this  country,  a  man  apparently  of  pure  African 
extraction,  born  and  bred  in  Maryland,  who  emi- 
grated several  years  ago  to  Liberia.  He  came 
bustling  into  the  counting-room  of  one  of  the  largest 
merchants  in  Baltimore  street,  with  his  invoices, 
drafts,  &c.,  and  with  every  appearance  of  an  ac- 
tive, driving,  prosperous,  business  man  ;  wiry, 
keen,  ready  in  his  address,  his  manners  excellent, 
with  only  that  slight  over-doing  of  the  thing 
which  seems  natural  to  bis  race.  In  fact,  if  we 
should  call  him  a  coloured  Yurdcce,  we  should  per- 
haps best  convey  the  impression  he  made.  Evi- 
dently he  realized  that  he  belonged  to  a  country 
in  which  his  manhood  was  recognized.  We  were 
shown  his  invoice,  which  consisted  of  palm  oil, 
used  in  making  adamantine  candles;  camwood, 
used  in  dyeing  ;  ivory,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of 
African  coffee,  an  article  which  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market.  Here,  we  thought, 
are  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  nobler  intercourse 
between  our  own  and  that  oppressed  country — the 
foreshadowings  of  a  great  and  prosperous  traffic, 
which  shall  occupy  the  energies  of  tlie  Africans, 
and  develop  the  slumbering  resources  of  that  dark, 
mysterious,  and  sin-smitten  continent,  which  shall 
follow  up  the  daring  explorations  of  christian  tra- 
vellers, supersede  tbe  outrageous  traffic  in  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  and,  perhaps,  aid  in  solving  the  pro- 
blems connected  with  the  removal  of  slavery  in 
our  own  land." 

The  commerce  of  Western  Africa  exceeds  in 
value  ^20,000,000  annually,  and  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels sail  along  its  coast,  belonging  to  almost  every 
nation.  The  great  majority  of  them,  however,  be- 
long to  British  merchants.  What  is  tbe  proportion 
of  American  interest  in  this  trade,  and  what  is  our 
Government  doing  to  open  it  up  to  our  people  and 
to  foster  it  and  protect  them  in  its  prosecution  ? 
President  Fillmore  sent  a  large  naval  fleet,  with 
costly  presents,  to  Japan,  to  invite  the  commerce  of 
that  distant  nation.  A  powerful  squadron  watches 
over  and  guards  our  intercourse  with  far-off  China. 
But  here  is  a  continent  close  to  our  own,  with  an 


already  valuable  traffic,  and  whose  resources  are 
only  beginning  to  be  known,  and  "  whose  wants  are 
capable  of  doubling  even  the  clatter  of  every  loom, 
and  the  ring  of  every  anvil  in  Europe  and  America." 
What  are  our  rulers  doing  to  secure  for  the  coun- 
try an  interest  in  the  Liberian-African  trade  ?  Not 
only  absolutely  nothing,  but  by  the  operation  of 
existing  laws,  is  it  being  driven  away  from  our 
shores — to  be  monopolized  by  England,  whose  po- 
licy attracts  and  hence  is  securing  it.  The  follow- 
ing facts  will  prove  this,  and  likewise  show  how  we 
discriminate  against  ourselves  : 

Last  summer,  the  brig  Eusebia  N.  Roye  arrived 
at  New  York  from  Liberia,  being  the  first  vessel 
that  ever  brought  the  Libeiian  flag  to  the  United 
States.  Her  load  of  African  produce  yielded  over 
§20,000.  Her  owner,  Edward  J.  Roye,  is  a  black 
man,  who  emigrated  from  Ohio  in  1840,  and  has 
since  resided  at  Monrovia,  where  he  has  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  mercantile  affairs.  E.  J.  Roye 
was  compelled  to  pay  some  two  hundred  dollars  as 
tonnage  duty,  in  addition  to  the  duty  upon  the 
goods,  because  our  government  has  not  yet  formed 
a  formal  treaty  with  Liberia.  The  unjustness  of 
this  towards  a  feeble  power  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as,  by  the  Liberian  custom,  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  their  contents  stand  on  the 
same  equality  as  those  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  have  not  only  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Liberia,  but  have  entered  into  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  young  African 
Republic.  If,  through  mere  squeamishness  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  our  government  will  not  acknow- 
ledge the  former,  ought  it  to  neglect  or  to  refuse 
the  latter,  when  all  the  benefit  will  accrue  to  our 
people  ?  Such  a  course  must  divert  still  more  thia 
trade  from  us  to  other  countries.  That  a  vessel 
from  Liberia  entering  our  waters  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  about  one  dollar  per  ton  more  than 
one  belonging  to  Turkey,  Japan  or  China,  seems 
most  unreasonable.  Is  it  possible  that  Mahomme- 
dans  and  Pagans  can  thus  trade  with  us  on  better 
terms  than  a  Christian  people,  who  have,  with  the 
approval,  and,  to  souje  extent,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  government,  founded,  and  are  conduct- 
ing a  free  and  independent  State  on  the  shores  of 
Africa ! 

Let  us  hope  that  our  statesmen  will  take  hold  of 
this  subject,  and  seek  to  have  Liberian  trade  and 
shipping  put  on  the  same  footing  which  that  power 
extends  to  ours.  Deeply  will  Africa's  productive- 
ness aff'ect  the  markets  of  the  world.  Let  us  get 
and  retain  an  interest  in  the  commerce  of  this 
mighty  continent.  Our  people  want  the  produc- 
tions of  Africa  to  come  to  America,  and  American 
manufactures  to  reach  Africa.  Ought  not  their 
wishes  to  be  heeded  by  those  in  authority? — Ledger. 


THE     FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH   12,   IS 


The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  the  Boardiiig-School  at  West- 
Town,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  our  late  Yearly 


•'  To  the  Yearly  Meeting. — The  Committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Boarding-School  at  West-Town, 
report.  That  during  the  winter  session  of  1858-9, 
there  were  190  pupils,  viz  :  97  boys  and  93  girls; 
of  this  number,  25  boys  and  32  girls  were  new 
scholars.  During  the  summer  session,  there  were 
147,  viz ;  68  boys  and  79  girls  ;  of  whom  18  boys 
and  16  girls  were  new  admissions.  The  whole 
number  admitted  for  thq  year,  was  101,  viz:  43 
boys  and  58  girls ;  and  the   average  number  for 
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the  same  period  was  168,  viz:  82   boys  and  86 
girls  ;  being  7  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

"  With  very  little  exception,  the  family  has  been 
favoured  with  good  health.  The  school  has  been 
visited,  as  usual,  at  stated  times,  by  sub-committees 
of  men  and  women  Friends,  who  also  attended  the 
semi-annual  examinations,  and  such  assistance  to 
the  various  departments  has  been  given  as  seemed 
needful.  The  deportment  of  the  pupils  and  their 
progress  in  their  studies  have  been  generally  satis- 
factory. No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  study  pursued.  Instruction  is  given  to 
the  boys  by  six  teachers,  and  to  the  girls  by  five, 
who  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  young  men  and 
women  employed  for  that  purpose.  As  heretofore, 
all  the  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught ; 
also,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

"  In  the  winter  season,  lectures  on  several  sub- 
jects have  been  delivered,  which  are  attended  by 
all  the  pupils.  They  are  illustrated  by  the  philo- 
sophical apparatus  belonging  to  the  Institution, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  adds 
materially  to  the  interest  and  instruction  derived 
from  thetn.  The  apparatus  is  also  used  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  at  times,  in  the  school-rooms.  Por- 
tions of  the  holy  Scriptures,  Barclay's  Catechism, 
and  Bevan's  View,  are  committed  to  memory  at 
stated  periods  by  the  pupils ;  and  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  books  are  frequently  read  to  them 
when  assembled  in  the  collecting-rooms, — they  have 
also  the  use  of  a  well-selected  library.  Meetings 
for  worship  have  been  regularly  held  on  First  and 
Fifth-days,  which  have  been  attended  not  only  by 
the  family  in  the  school  building,  but  also  by  the 
Friends  residing  on  the  farm.  The  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  on  these  occasions,  has  been  generally  or- 
derly and  becoming. 

"  The  disbursements  for  family  expenses  for  the 
year  ending  Tenth  month  16th,  1859,  were  SIO,- 
148.90;  forsalariesand  wages,  §8,217.35;  for  in 
cidentals,  8514.82;  and  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, $1,563.46 — making  a  total  of  .§20,444.53 
The  charges  for  board  and  tuition  were  .§14,515.31 ; 
for  rents  of  tenements,  saw  and  grist-mill,  and  p: 
fits  of  merchandise  sold,  §699.35.  Income  from 
the  fund  for  general  purposes,  §2,793.20  ;  and  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  farm  is,  §1,187.85 — 
making  together  §19,195.71 ;  being  .$1,248.82  less 
than  the  expenditures, — deducting  from  this  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  §800, 
leaves  a  deficiency  of  §448.82.  The  fund  for  gen- 
eral purposes  has  been  increased  by  the  legacy  of 
our  late  Friend,  Josiah  Dawson  ;  notwithstanding 
which  a  small  deficiency  has  occurred,  owing  to  the 
diminished  income  from  the  farm,  the  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  the  costs  of  repairs  to  the  cook- 
ing fixtures,  bath-houses,  etc. 

"  Separate  accounts  are  kept  of  the  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  gratuitous  education  of  children  at  the 
school, — the  incomes  of  which  are  regularly  applied 
for  that  purpose.  These  funds  have  furni.shed  im- 
portant relief  to  many  Friends  in  the  education  of 
their  children;  and  many  of  the  pupils  who  have 
received  the  benefit  of  them,  have  become  success- 
ful teachers. 

"An  additional  cedar-tank  has  been  placed  in 
the  attic  of  the  main  building,  on  the  boys'  side, 
which  it  is  designed  to  keep  constantly  filled  with 
water.  By  means  of  pipes  leading  from  both  tanks 
through  the  chambers  and  second  story,  important 
facilities  will  be  afforded  for  extinguishing  fire,  if 
it  should  occur. 

"  Our  Friends,  John  and  Phebe  Bennington,  who 
have  had  (very  acceptably  to  the  committee)  the 
charge  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  for  seven  years 
past,  requesting  to  be  released,  Phineas  and  Caro- 
line A.->h  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them,  and 


26th  of  last 


entered  upon   their   duties 
month. 

Our  esteemed  Friend,  Phebe  Bennington,  after 
a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  deceased  a  few 
days  before  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  removal 
of  the  family. 

"  The  charge  of  conducting  this  Institution  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  its  original  design,  is  felt  to 
an  important  and  responsible  trust,  and  one 
that  cannot  be  rightly  fulfilled  without  Divine  help. 
Where  so  great  a  diversity  exists  in  the  talents, 
disposition,  and  habits  of  the  pupils,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  difficulties  will  occur  in  carrying  out 
the  rules  which  are  necessary  to  insure  proper  dis- 
ipline.  In  view  of  this,  and  that  it  is  not  mere 
literary  advancement  that  is  aimed  at,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  discouragements  should  often  be  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  and 
oversight  of  the  concern,  while  endeavouring  con- 
scientiously to  perform  their  respective  duties.  They 
have  need  of  the  sympathy  and  encouragement,  as 
well  as  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who  place 
children  there ;  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the 
committee  if  there  was  more  disposition  manifested 
to  hold  up  and  strengthen  their  hands  in  enforcing 
those  regulations  which  are  necessary  in  conduct- 
ing the  establishment  consistently  with  our  religious 
profession. 

"Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  6th,  1860." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  mo.  29th. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant;  sales  of 
the  week,  91,600  bales;  stock  in  port,  1,027,000  bales, 
including  800,000  bales,  Americao.  The  quotations 
were  as  follows.  New  Orleans  fair,  7J(/. ;  Mobile,  7Jrf. ; 
Upland,  Id.  The  Manchester  advices  report  an  advance 
of  prices,  from  the  ett'ects  of  an  active  demand  for  goods. 
The  market  for  breadstuffs  was  dull  at  previous  rates. 

The  London  money  market  was  unchanged  and  easy. 
Consols,  94j  a  95.  The  chief  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  London  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  defaulter.  The 
deficit  amounts  to  £260,000.  The  delinquent  had  car- 
ried on  unsuccessful  stock  speculations  for  years. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Chinese  were  making  great  defen- 
sive preparations  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
British  and  French  forces.  Two  British  vessels  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  sunk  by  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho. 

It  is  said  that  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  have  agreed 
to  the  European  conference  at  Paris  on  the  Swiss  ques 
tion. 

The  voting  in  Savoy  on  annexation  to  France  took 
place  on  the  22d.  Only  1200  negative  votes  were  polled 
out  of  a  total  of  200.000. 

Rumors  prevailed  in  Paris  of  arrests  having  taken 

ice,  growing  out  of  an  Italian  plot  against  the 


Congress. — On  the  7th,  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississip 
addressed  the  Senate  in  an  elaborate  argument  on  t 
subject  of  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  territories,  a. 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  protect  them.  Ili 
ed  the  extreme  Southern  views  on  these  poiai| 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Tariff  bill  has  b»j 
der  discussion.  j 

Utah. — A  communication  from  Gov.  Gumming  to  tl_- 
President,  states  that  Utah  is  in  a  condition  borderir  ^^ 

hy,  and  that  some  action   is  necessary  on  t; 
part  of  the  government  to  relieve  the  territory  from  tl  ^^^ 
present  and  impending  evils.     He  estimates  the  popul 
"in  of  the  territory  at  52,000. 

New  rori.— Mortality  last  week,  405.     Foreign  imm 

gration  has  increased  largely,  the  recent  arrivals  fro 

broad  being  more  numerous  than  for  a  long  time  pt> 

iously.     The  supply  of  money  is  said  to  be  abundar 

Loans  on  call,  5  per  cent.;  prime  short  dated  paper,  I 

-  6i. 

Philadelphia.— y.orUWty  last  week,  207.     During  tl 

jurth  month,  according  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pen- 

sylvania  Hospital,  the  mean  temperature  was  50.25 

highest  temperature  being  82°,  and  the  lowest  30°.  Ra 

for  the  month,  3.80  inches.     The  average  of  the 

temperatures  of  the  Fourth  month  for  the  past  sevent 

e  years,  is  stated  to  be  51.47.     At  the  municipal  ele 

n  last  week,  a  large  vote  was  polled  in  the  city, 

thstanding  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  throughoui 

day.     For   Mayor,    Alexander   Henry    received   36,6! 

IS,  and  John  Robbins,  Jr.,  35,776— total,  72,434.' 
the  Select  Council,  the  Democrats  have  12  members, 
the  Opposition  an  equal  number.  In  the  Common  Co 

is  an  Opposition  majority.     On  the  7th  i...^ 
a  company  of  330  Mormons  left  Philadelphia  for  Srl^'^ 
Lake ;  they  were  persons  who  had  been  residents  of  tl 
city  for  some  time,  and  had  generally  the  appearance 
hard  working  people. 

The  New  Territories. — The  five  new  territories 


the  House  Coi 


on  Terril 


Jropose  to  organiz 


A  slight  insurrection  had  occurred  in  the  French  pos 
sessions  in  Africa,  which  had  been  suppressed.  The 
insurrection  in  Sicily  has  been  completely  put  down. 

The  French  Emperor  has  decided  on  two  military  ex 
peditions  to  Timbuctoo.  One  is  to  start  from  Algeria 
and  the  other  from  Senegal. 

United  States. — The  Democratic  Conventions. — Afte 
the  secession  of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  Delegates,  thi 
Charleston  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candi 
date  for  the  Presidency,  having  previously  resolved  that 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  original  members  of  the  con 
vention  should  be  required  for  a  nomination.  After  a 
great  number  of  ballots  were  taken,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  requisite  number  of  votes  could  not  be  concen- 
trated on  any  one  of  the  proposed  candidates,  and  a  re- 
solution was  adopted  to  adjourn,  to  meet  in  Baltimore 
on  the  ISlh  of  next  month,  in  order  to  afford  the  States 
not  represented  an  opportunity  to  till  up  their  delega- 
tions. A  majority  of  the  convention  voted  for  Douglas; 
the  remaining  votes  were  given  chiefly  for  Hunter,  of 
Virginia,  and  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky.  The  seceding  de- 
legates held  several  meetings  in  Charleston,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  They  also  adjourned  without 
making  a  nomination,  to  meet  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the 
llth  of  Sixth  month.  The  more  moderate  Southern 
men  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  this  Richmond  Conven- 
tion, fearing  it  will  run  into  a  disunion  movement. 


contain  respectively  the  following  number  of  inh 
ants:— Chippewa,  from  8,000  to  10,000;  Nevada,  fro 
8,000  to  10,000;  Dakotah,  8,000;  Pike's  Peak,  fro 
15,000  to  20,000  ;  Arizona,  from  6,000  to  8,000. 

Miscellaneous. — Steamboat  Disaster. — The  steamer 
T.  Lacey,  on  her  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orlear 
last  week,  took  fire,  when  about  125  miles  bel 
The  boat  and  cargo  were  totally  destroyed,  and  abo 
twenty-five  lives  lost  by  burning  or  drowning, 

Earthquake  in  Bayti. — The  inhabitants  of  various  po 
tions  of  the  Island  experienced   several   shocks  of 
earthquake,  from  the  8th  to  the   13th  of  Fourth  mont 
A  number  of  buildings  were  thrown  down,  but  I 
was  little,  if  any,  loss  of  life. 

Marine  Losses. — The  total  number  of  vessels  lost 
ing  the  Fourth  month,  is  said  to  be  68.  The  vah 
the  vessels  and  freights  was  §783,100;  of  the  car 
§1,780,400,  making  an  aggregate  of  §2,563,500. 

The  Coal  Trade  of  Great  Britain. — The  total  produ 
of  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1859,  wi 
65,008,649  tons,  of  which  about  59,000,000  tons' 
consumed  at  home,  and  6,000,000  tons  exported.  T 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  London  is  about  4,500,0 
tons  per  annum. 

Wholesale  Apostacy. — The  British  Standard  gives 
list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  of  the  Ut 
versity  of  Oxford,  who  have  gone  over  from  the  Esta 
lished  Church  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Th 
consist  of  two  arch-deacons,  eighty-four  other  clcrg 
men,  and  thirty-nine  laymen. 
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32  ;  from  Stephen  Hobson,  agt.,  0.,  for  James  BowmeL 
$2,  vol.  33,  for  Evan  Smith,  §6,  to  35,  vol.  33.  ~ 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Schc 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Ar 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  14th,  18t 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec 


at  4  o'clock. 


WEST-TO\N'N  SCHOOL, 
A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Cc 

cord,    Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,   Wilmington,  Del, 

Emlkn,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad 

Twelfth 

PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Stage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
hs,  if  paid  in  advance,  three  and  a-quarter  cents  ; 
y  part  of  the  United  States,  for  three  months,  if 
in  advance,  six  and  a-half  cents. 


Foi-  "The  Friend." 

John  Watt. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

iconsiderable  though  Glasgow  was  at  the  mid- 
f  last  century,  it  was  the  only  place  in  Scot- 
whieh  exhibited  signs  of  industrial  pro^^perity. 
usual  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  the  United 
es  as  unparalleled,  but  we  hold  the  develop- 
t  of  Scottish  industry  to  have  been  more  ex- 
rdiuary.     The  progress  of  America  has  been 

portation  rather  than  a  growth  ;  the  progress 
BOtland  has  been  entirely  its  own  work.  About 
Idle  of  last  century  it  was  a  poor  and  hag- 
l  country.  Nothing  eould  be  more  dreary  than 
wland  districts  which  now  perhaps  exhibit 
finest  agriculture  in  the  world.  Wheat  was  so 
a  plant  that  a  field  of  eight  acres  within  a  mile 
dinburgh  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
hhourhood.*     Even  in  the  Lothians,  Roxburgh, 

Lanarkshire,  little  was  to  be  seen  but  arid, 
k  moors,  and  quaking  bogs,  with  occasional 
hes  of  unenclosed  and  ill-cultivated  land. 
sre  manure  was  used,  it  was  carried  to  the  field 
he  back  of  the  crofter's  wife ;  the  crops  were 
ied  to  market  on  the  back  of  the  plough-horse, 
occasionally  on  the  backs  of  the  crofter  and 
araily.  The  country  was  without  roads,  and 
■een  the  towns  there  were  only  rough  tracks 
moors.  Goods  were  conveyed  from  place  to 
e  on  pack-horses.  The  trade  between  Glasgow 
Edinburgh  was  conducted  in  the  same  rude 
;  and  when  carriers  were  established,  the  time 
pied,  going  and  coming,  between  Edinburgh 
Selkirk — a  distance  of  only  thirty-eight  miles, 
as  an  entire  fortnight.  The  road  lay  along 
.  Water,  and   in  summer   the   driver  took  his 

cart  along  the  channel  of  the  stream  as  being 
nost  level  and  easy  path.     In  winter  the  road 

altogether  impassable.  Communication  by 
h  was  scarcely  anywhere  known.  A  caravan 
h  was  started  between  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
;h  in  1749  took  two  days  to  perform  the  jour- 
For  practical  purposes,  these  towns  were  as 
iDt  from  London  as  they  now  are  from  New 
k.  As  late"  as  1763  there  was  only  one  stage- 
ih  which  ran  to  London.  It  set  out  from  Edin- 
h  once   a  month,   and   the  journey   occupied 

Koberlsyn's  "  Rural  Rccullectioui." 


from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days.  Letters  were  mostly 
sent  by  hand,  and  after  mails  were  established, 
the  post-bags  were  often  empty.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
knew  a  man  who  remembered  the  London  post-bag, 
which  contained  the  letters  from  all  England  to  all 
Scotland,  arriving  in  Edinburgh  with  only  one  let- 
ter. In  1707  the  entire  post-office  revenue  of  Scot- 
land was  only  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds  ;  in  1857  the  penny  postage  of 
Glasgow  alone  produced  sixty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds.  The  custom 
dues  of  Greenock  now  produce  more  than  five  times 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  whole  of  Scotland  in 
the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  The  Clyde,  which,  less 
than  a  century  ago,  could  scarcely  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  herring-boat,  floats  down  with  almost 
every  tide  vessels  of  thousands  of  tons  burden,  ca- 
pable of  wrestling  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  custom  duties  levied  at  the  port  of 
Glasgow  have  been  increased  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  in  1796,  to  seven  hundred 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  in  18.56  The  advance  has  been  nearly 
the  same  in  all  the  other  departments  of  Scotch  in- 
dustry. 

At  Glasgow,  Watt  in  vain  sought  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  mathematical  instrument-maker.  The 
only  person  in  the  place  dignified  with  the  name  of 
''  optician"  was  an  old  mechanic,  who  sold  and 
mended  spectacles,  constructed  and  repaired  fid- 
dles, tuned  the  few  spinnets  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  eked  out  a  slender  living  by  making 
and  selling  fishing-rods  and  fishing-tackle.  Watt 
was  as  handy  at  dressing  trout  and  salmon-flies  as 
at  most  other  things,  and  his  master,  no  doubt, 
found  him  useful  enough  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  learnt  in  return.  Professor  Dick,  having 
been  consulted  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued, 
recommended  the  lad  to  proceed  to  London.  Watt 
accordingly  set  out  for  the  metropolis  in  June, 
1755,  in  the  company  of  a  relative,  3Ir.  Marr,  the 
captain  of  an  East-Indiaman.  The  pair  travelled 
on  horseback,  and  performed  the  journey  in  thir- 
teen days.  Arrived  in  town,  they  went  about  from 
shop  to  shop  without  success.  Instrument-makers 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  rules  of  the  trade, 
which  were  then  very  strict,  only  permitted  them 
to  take  into  their  employment  apprentices  who 
should  be  bound  for  seven  years,  or  journeymen 
who  had  already  served  their  time.  "I  have  not," 
said  Watt,  writing  to  his  father  about  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival,  "  yet  got  a  master  ;  we  have  tried 
several,  but  they  all  make  some  objection  or  other. 
I  find  that,  if  any  of  them  agree  with  me  at  all, 
it  will  not  be  for  less  than  a  year,  and  even  for 
that  time  they  will  be  expecting  some  money."  At 
length,  one  Mr.  Morgan,  an  instrument-maker  in 
Finch  Lane,  consented  to  take  him  for  a  twelve- 
month for  a  fee  of  twenty  guineas.  He  soon  proved 
himself  a  ready  learner  and  skilful  workman.  The 
division  of  labour,  the  result  of  an  extensive  trade, 
which  causes  the  best  London-built  carriages  to  be 
superior  to  any  of  provincial  construction,  was 
even  then  applied  to  mathematical  instruments. 
"  Very  few  here,"  wrote  Watt,  "  know  any  mora 
than  how  to  make  a  rule,  others  a  pair  of  dividers, 


and  such  like."  His  discursive  mind  would,  under 
no  circumstances,  have  allowed  him  to  rest  content 
with  such  limited  proficiency,  and  he  probably  con- 
templated setting  up  in  Scotland,  where  every 
branch  of  the  business  would  have  to  be  executed 
by  himself.  He  resolved  to  acquire  the  entire  art, 
and  from  brass  scales  and  rules  proceeded  to  Had- 
loy's  quadrants,  azimuth  compasses,  brass  sectors, 
theodolites,  and  the  more  delicate  sort  of  instrn- 
ts.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  wrote  to  his 
father  that  he  had  "just  made  a  brass  sector  with 

French  joint,  which  is  reckoned  as  nice  a  piece  of 
framing  work  as  is  in  the  trade."  To  relieve  his 
father  of  the  expense  of  his  maintenance,  he  wrought 
after-hours  on  his  own  account.  His  living  cost 
him  only  eight  shillings  a-week ;  and  lower  than 
that,  he  wrote,  he  could  not  reduce  it,  "  without 
pinching  his  belly."  When  night  came,  "  his  body 
was  wearied,  and  his  hand  shaking  from  ten  hours' 
hard  work."  His  health  suffered.  His  seat  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  shop  during  the  winter  being  close 
to  the  door,  which  was  frequently  opened  and  shut, 
he  caught  a  severe  cold.  But  in  spite  of  sickness 
and  a  racking  cough,  he  stuck  to  his  work,  and 
still  earned  money  in  his  morning  and  evening 
'  ours. 

Another   circumstances   prevented   his   stirring 

broad  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  stay  in 
London.  A  hot  press  for  sailors  was  then  going 
on,  and  as  many  as  forty  press-gangs  were  out.  In 
the  course  of  one  night,  they  took  a  thousand  men. 
Nor  were  the  kidnappers  idle.  These  were  the 
agents  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  had  crimp- 
ing-houses  or  depots  in  different  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis to  receive  the  men  whom  they  secured  for  the 
Indian  army.  When  the  demand  for  soldiers 
slackened,  they  continued  their  trade,  and  sold  the 
poor  wretches  to  the  planters  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  North  American  colonies.  Sometimes  severe 
fights  took  place  between  the  press-gangs  and  the 
kidnappers  for  the  possession  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims who  had  been  seized.  "  They  now  press  any- 
body they  can  get,"  wrote  Watt,  in  the  spring  of 
1756,  "landsmen  as  well  as  seamen,  except  it  be 
in  the  liberties  of  the  city,  where  they  are  obliged 
to  carry  them  before  the  lord  mayor  first ;  and 
unless  one  be  either  an  apprentice  or  a  creditable 
tradesmen,  there  is  scarce  any  getting  off  again. 
And  if  I  was  carried  before  my  lord  mayor,  I  durst 
not  avow  that  I  worked  in  the  city,  it  being  against 
their  laws  for  any  non-freeman  to  work  even  as  a 
journeyman  within  the  liberties."  What  a  curious 
glimpse  does  this  give  us  into  the  practice  of  man- 
hunting  in  London,  in  the  eighteenth  century  ! 

When  Watt's  year  with  Mr.  Morgan  was  up,  his 
cold  had  assumed  a  rheumatic  form.  Distressed 
by  a  gnawing  pain  in  his  back,  and  depressed  by 
weariness,  he  determined  to  leave  London,  although 
confident  that  he  could  have  found  remunerative 
employment,  and  seek  for  heafth  in  his  native  air 
among  his  kinsfolk  at  Greenock.  After  spending 
about  twenty  guineas  in  purchasing  tools,  together 
with  the  materials  for  making  many  more,  and 
buying  a  copy  of  Bion's  work  on  the  construction 
and  use  of  mathematical  instruments,  he  set  off  for 

Scotland,  and  reached  Greenock,  in  the  autumn  of 
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1758.  Shortly  after,  wben  his  health  had  bee 
somewhat  restored  by  rest,  he  proceeded  to  Glat 
gow,  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
at  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish  himself  in  his  trade, 
Watt  encountered  the  same  obstacle  which,  in  Lon- 
don, had  almost  prevented  his  learning  it.  Al- 
though there  were  no  mathematical  instrument 
makers  in  Glasgow,  and  it  must  have  been  a  pub- 
lic advantage  to  have  him  settle  in  the  place,  he 
was  opposed  by  the  corporation  of  hammermen,  on 
the  ground  that  be  was  neither  the  son  of  a  burgess, 
norhad  served  an  apprenticeship  within  the  borough. 
He  had  been  employed,  however,  to  repair  some 
mathematical  instruments  bequeathed  to  the  Un: 
versity  by  a  gentleman,  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
the  professors,  having  an  absolute  authority  within 
the  area  occupied  by  the  college  buildings,  deter- 
mined to  give  him  an  asylum,  and  free  him  from 
the  incubus  of  Guilds.  By  the  midsummer  of  1757, 
he  was  securely  established  within  the  college 
precincts,  where  his  room,  which  was  only  about 
twenty  feet  square,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  is  more 
interesting  that  its  walls  remain  in  as  rude  a  state 
as  when  he  left  it.  It  is  entered  from  the  quad- 
rangle by  a  spiral  stone  staircase,  and  over  th( 
door  in  the  court  below,  AVatt  exhibited  his  name 
with  the  addition  of  "  Mathematical  Instrument- 
maker  to  the  University." 

Though  his  wants  were  few,  and  he  subsisted  on 
the  humblest  fare,  Watt  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
live  by  his  trade.  After  a  year's  trial  of  it,  h 
wrote  to  his  father,  in  September,  1758,  "  that  un 
less  it  be  the  Hadley's  instruments,  there  is  littl 
to  bo  got  by  it,  as  at  most  other  jobs  I  am  obliged 
to  do  the  most  of  them  myself;  and  as  it  is  impos 
sible  for  one  person  to  be  expert  at  everything 
they  very  often  cost  me  more  time  than  they  should 
do."  Of  the  quadrants  he  could  make  three  in  a 
week  with  the  assistance  of  a  lad,  and  the  profit 
upon  the  three  was  forty  shillings.  But  the  di 
mand  was  small,  and,  unless  he  could  extend  h 
market,  "  he  must  fall,"  he  said,  "  into  some  other 
way  of  business,  as  this  will  not  do  in  its  present 
situation."  Failing  sufficient  customers  for  his  in- 
struments in  Glasgow,  he  sent  them  to  Greenool 
and  Port  Glasgow,  where  his  father  helped  him  to 
dispose  of  them.  Orders  gradually  flowed  in  upoi 
him,  but  his  business  continued  to  be  very  small, 
eked  out  though  it  was  by  map  and  chart  sellii 


For  "  Thf  Friend." 

Charles  Marshall,  of  Bristol,  England,  was  con 
vinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends,  by  th( 
powerful  ministry  of  John  Audland,  in  the  year 
1654.  In  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  wa 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which  h 
travelled  extensively,  and  many  were  brought  to 
own  the  doctrines,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  tell  on 
many,  who  came  to  have  a  testimony  to  bear  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Some  meetings  were  ga- 
thered and  settled  where  there  was  never  a  Friend 
before  ;  in  one  place  a  whole  meeting  was  convinced 
at  one  time,  and  he  never  heard  that  any  of  them 
turned  back,  but  were  faithful  to  the  Lord.  "  The 
tenderness  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  in  many  places 
through  the  land,  and  the  watering  showers  of  life 
that  descended  on  the  Lord's  plantation,  are  beyond 
expres.sion.  Blany  that  were  apostatized,  and  back- 
sliders were  effectually  reached  and  brought  back 
again ;  .so  that  I  may  say  the  Lord  was  with  me, 
and  made  way  for  me,  according  to  his  word  be- 
fore I  went  forth  ;  and  I  continued  labouring,  un- 
til John  Story  and  John  Wilkinson,  with  their  ad- 
herents, opposed  the  order  and  discipline  that  was 
then  set  up  in  the  churches  of  Christ." 


"  Great  was  the  travail  of  our  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable Friend,  George  Fox,  in  this  weighty  con- 
cern, in  the  first  breaking  forth  of  truth  in  this  age. 
Several  other  brethren  were  also  deeply  concerned 
in  settling  meetings  in  the  said  good  order,  and  we 
found  the  Lord  with  us  in  our  work  and  service. 
The  power  of  the  Lord  worked  thus  to  settle  us  in 
a  good  order,  that  we  might  appear  to  the  world 
to  be  guided  by  his  wisdom ;  being  found  in  the 
form  of  godliness,  as  it  arose  from  the  power  of  it 
inwardly  in  the  soul.  But  the  enemy  that  would 
have  had  us  a  people  in  confusion,  and  a  Babel  in- 
stead of  a  Zion,  wrought  in  the  earthly  sensual  wis- 
dom of  some  loose-spirited  men,  who  had  lost  their 
sense  of  the  leadings  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  brought 
them  into  a  false  imagination  that  we  were  going 
from  the  inward  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  to  set 
up  forms  like  other  professions,  thereby  leaving  the 
light  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  to  be  every  man's 
guide  in  faith  and  practice.  Hereupon  they  en- 
deavoured, with  all  their  strength,  to  lay  waste  the 
meetings  before  mentioned  ;  crying,  that  imposi- 
tion on  conscience  was  the  cause  of  their  separa- 
tion ;  when  in  truth  it  was  an  opposition  by  the 
power  of  darkness  working  in  themselves,  whereby 
they  were  quickly  benighted ;  and  many  ran  into 
their  errors." 

"  This  spirit  brought  great  affliction  and  travail 
upon  some  in  the  beginning  of  its  workings.  Great 
were  the  disorders  it  made  in  Bristol  and  Wilt- 
shire ;  because  of  which  the  Lord  concerned  me, 
with  other  faithful  brethren,  in  his  name  and  power 
to  make  war  against  it,  in  gi-eat  travail,  teais  and 
distress  of  spirit,  for  several  years  together,  run- 
ning in  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  seve- 
ral years.  I  can  say,  the  Lord  God  that  guided 
me  to  travel  iu  his  name  and  dread  through  the 
land,  was  with  me  in  this  day  of  deep  exercise;  and 
I  have  cause,  in  great  bowings  of  spirit,  to  magnify 
his  glorious  name,  who  preserved  me  faithful  over 
all  discouragement.  My  bow  he  made  strong,  and 
my  quiver  he  daily  replenished  with  arrows ;  my  I 
soul  he  caused  to  be  as  it  were  baptized  for  the ' 
dead,  as  one  eating  the  bread  of  adversity,  and 
drinking  the  water  of  affliction,  sparing  neither 
strength  nor  substance.  To  a  great  height  of  op- 
position did  this  spirit  of  division  rise  in  divers  iu-  [ 
struments.  The  clouds  were  so  thick,  and  the  mist 
of  darkness  so  great,  that  many  poor  sheep  were] 
in  dany^er  of  becoming  a  p)rey  to  tlw  tvolf  and 
devourer.  The  honest-hearted  were  grieved  and 
bowed  down,  and  the  rich  in  imagination  exalted 
in  rage ;  so  that  this  separation  came  quickly  to  i 
be  spread  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  in  several 
places  they  shut  us  out  of  our  meetiug-houses,  ex-j 
posing  us  in  the  streets  to  the  view  of  others. 

"  I  very  well  remember  the  day  that  I  received  ] 
instruction  of  the  Lord  in  a  vision  concerning  that 
people  ;  wherein  their  work,  end  and  downfall,  was 
shown  to  me ;  so  that  it  became  a  concern  on  my 
soul,  to  invite  faithful  Friends  of  Wiltshire  to  have 
a  meeting  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  in  a 
deep  exercise  of  soul,  and  to  cry  to  Him  to  appear 
for  his  name's  sake  and  his  people.  Friends  did 
readily  answer  my  desire,  and  we  agreed  upon 
such  a  meeting;  and  the  fij'st  was  iu  the  place 
where  they  designed  to  have  laid  waste  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  that  county.  When  we  were  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord,  this  was  the  cry  of  my  soul 
amongst  Friends  and  brethren :  O  Lord !  what 
wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name,  that  is  dishonour- 
ed ?  For  thy  heritage,  whom  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroyer would  now  scatter,  devour  thy  lambs,  and 
spoil  and  trample  down  thy  vineyard.  Thus  we 
cried  in  bowedness  of  spirit  before  the  Lord,  who 
heard  from  heaven  his  holy  h.ibitation  ;  and  his 
p'ower  broke  forth  in  a  wonderful  manner,  tender- 


ing his  people  before  Him ;  and  his  presence  an 
heavenly  wisdom  comforted  and  confirmed  his  sei 
vants ;  and  Friends  were  opened  to  speak  well 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  greatness  of  h.' 
power  and  appearance." 

It  is  said  of  Charles  Marshall,  "  His  natur; 
temper  was  lively  and  cheerful,  but  his  religio 
tempered  it  with  innocence  and  meekness.  H 
kept  his  passions  in  such  subjection,  that  he  boi 
ill  treatment  and  injuries  without  resentment, 
ruffling  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  He  loved,  pra» 
tised,  and  promoted  peace,  and  exerted  his  endei 
vours  to  reconcile  such  of  his  friends  or  others,  i 
were  in  any  respect  at  variance  ;  unity  and  coi 
cord  amongst  brethren  being  his  delight."  On  h 
death-bed,  his  love  to  bis  brethren,  and  univers: 
benevolence  appeared  to  feel  no  decay  from  bodi 
weakness.  To  some  of  bis  brethren  in  the  minii 
try  who  visited  him,  he  addressed  himself  to  tl 
following  purport :  "/  liave  loved  the  brethren, 
have  sought  the  unity  a7ul  peace  of  the  church  / 
these  forty  years,  and,  to  my  great  comfort,  nev 
did  anything  tending  to  the  breach  thereof  Tv 
things  are  weightily  impressed  upon  my 
warmly  to  recommend  to  Friends,  which  I  desi 
may  be  communicated  to  them;  the  first  is,  th 
they  gather  down  unto  the  immortal  Seed  ai 
Word  of  life  in  themselves,  and  be  exercise  ' 
before  the  Lord.  Duly  prize  and  set  a  right  vali 
upon  the  many  outward  and  inward  blessings  tb 
the  Lord  has  eminently  bestowed  upon  them  sia 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  blessed  visitatio 
then  shall  they  grow  and  be  preserved  in  : 
freshness  to  Him,  and  the  Lord  will  continue  1 
mercies  to  them,  and  they  shall  not  want  his  divi' 
refreshing  presence  in  their  meetings  together  h 
fore  Him.  The  second  is,  that  those  Friends 
whom  the  Lord  bath  given  great  estates,  ought 
cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  do  gc  '^' 
therewith  in  their  life-time;  for  those  that  are  e'  'j^^ 
joyers  of  such  things,  should  see  that  they  be  gO' 
stewards  therectf  Oh,  the  many  poor  families  s 
persons  might  be  a  help  to.  How  easily  mi 
they,  with  a  little,  assist  many  a  family  to  live 
the  world  ;  and  what  a  comfort  would  it  be 
such  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  charity  in  their  li 
time  !  '  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  that  he  h 
not  handled  the  word  of  the  Lord  deceitfully,  r 
done  the  work  negligently ;  earnestly  de 
Friends  might  live  in  love,  and  keep  in  the  unil 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace.  | 

What  a  blessed  and  htippy  state  to  have  the  frl 
timony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  had  never  dof 
anything  during  forty  years  suifering  for  the  Tru 
tending  to  break  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  chun 
Many  in  the  last  forty  years  of  our  time  have  dc 
much  to  destroy  the  love  and  harmony  of  the  t 
ciety,  and  when  their  end  comes,  must  have  mu 
to  account  for.  Even  the  dijitress  that  has 
brought  upon  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  a 
the  scattering  of  the  lambs  in  the  dark  and  clou 
day,  which  they  have  contributed  to  produce,  v 
be  no  light  matter  to  account  for.  Let  those 
have  been  preserved  out  of  this  destroying  s] 
in  whatever  way  it  has  wrought,  be  thankful 
the  Lord's  preserving  power,  and  pray  that  tl 
may  be  delivered  from  it,  and  that  they  may  se 
the  peace  of  Jerusaljem. 


To  advance  false  premises,  no  matter  bow  t., 
the  conclusion    may   be    to   which   they  lead, ' 
knowingly   adduce   unsound    arguments,  howe 
important  may  be  the  conviction   to  be  prodm 
by  them,  is  an  affront  put  upon  the  Spirit  of  Tru 
a  hiring  of  the  Syrians  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Lord  God  of  Israel. — Whately. 
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Culture  of  the  Cranberry. 

About  a  year  ago,  an  intelligent  gentleman  re- 
ding in  tlje  interior  of  Burlington  county,  New 

rsey,  prepared  for  us  the  following  article  on  the 

bject  of  the  Cranberry  Culture,  just  now  enlist- 
g  much  attention  from  many  persons,  especially 
who  have  moist,  sandy  plots,  or  marshy 
eaclows.     We  republish  the  article  at  this  time, 

the  best  answer  we  can  give  to  the  many  inqui- 
3S  by  letter  and  otherwise  made  within  the  last 
onth  or  two,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  preserved 
r  reference,  as  it  contains  all  the  information  on 
e  subject  necessary  to  beginners. 

The  American  Cranberry  [Oxycocais  Macro- 
:rj]//s)  is  so  familiar  to  us  all,  that  a  detailed  de- 
ription  of  the  berry  would  be  useless  ;  but  of 
many  thousands  who  enjoy  this  racy  fruit, 
iry  few  know  whether  it  grows  on  trees,  bushes 

vines ;  and  fewer  still  have  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
nt  to  which  it  is  cultivated  in  some  sections  of 
ir  country ;  of  its  increased  consumption  in  the 
nited  States  ;  nor  of  the  quantities  annually  ez- 
rted  to  England. 

In  fact,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  this  berry, 
d  so  profitable  do  those  engaged  in  raising  them 
Jid  it,  that  in  the  region  of  Cape  Cod  it  bids  fair 
al  even  the  ononis  multlcaulh  mania,  of 
hioh  most  of  us  remember  something. 
By  official  statistics,  (vide  the  third  annual  ro- 
irt  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massaohu- 
tts,  edited    by   C.    L.    Flint,)    it  appears  that 

IS-OS   there  were   no   less   than  3126  acres  of 

id  in  cranberries,  producing  a  crop,  the  aggre- 
ite  value  of  which  is  returned  as  8146,074,  being 

I  average  of  more  than  §45  per  acre. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  there  are  also  many 
irsons  who  are  devoting  time  and  capital  to  this 
ss,  and  from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  soil  and 
,e  superiority  of  climate,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
few  years  the  crop  of  this  State  will  c^jceed  the 
■cgate  of  all  the  others. 

he  market  value  of  this  berry  ranges  from  three 
s  dollars  per  bushel — varying  of  course,  as  do 

II  other  fruits,  with  the  supply  and  demand,  but 
irely  even  in  the  most  productive  seasons  falling 
slow  three  dollars. 

The  American  Cranberry  is  divided  by  growers 
nd  dealers  into  three  varieties — the  Bell,  the 
uglo  and  the  Cherry,  arising  from  some  slight 
semblance  in  form  to  a  bell,  &c.  These  may  be 
DDsidered  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  the  culti- 
ated  berry,  both  for  size  and  flavour  as  well  as 
roductiveness,  it  being  a  well-established  fact  that 
anberry  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement 
y  cultivation,  although  probably  not  to  so  great 
stent  as  the  strawberry ;  this,  however,  re- 
lains  to  be  proved,  and  offers  a  fair  field  for  ex- 
eriment. 

Although  the  cranberry  will  grow  on  almost 
ny  soil  where  the  water  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
rom  the  surface,  yet  experience  has  proved  that 
30  soil  best  adapted  to  them  is  nothing  more  or 
than  plain  beach  sand,  entirely  free  from  any 
aatter,  either  animal  or  vegetable — in  fact,  this 
erry  may  be  said  to  live  entirely  on  air  and  water. 

Peat  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  berry, 
ut  requires  some  care  in  preparing,  owing  to  its 
lability  to  bake  and  crack  in  hot  weather  ;  this 
uay  be  obviated,  however,  by  taking  off  the  turf 
nd  grass,  leaving  the  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
f  the  weather  for  a  year,  after  which  it  becomes 

ht  and  porous,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
mes. 

The  cultivation  of  this  berry  being  as  yet  quite 
■ecent,  there  exists  considerable  difference  of  o 

i  to  the  most  suitable  time  and  best  methods 
if  planting. 


Sod  planting  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  first 
cultivators  of  this  vine,  and  consisted  of  simply 
removing  sods  of  wild  vines  to  ground  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Experience  soon  taught  them, 
however,  that  in  removing  a  sod  thus,  they  not 
only  planted  vines  but  also  a  host  of  noxious  weeds 
and  grasses,  which  gave  them  much  trouble  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

Planting  separate  vines  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  effectual  plan,  and  although  it  consumes  more 
time,  and  is  perhaps  attended  with  rather  more 
expense  than  sod  planting,  yet  from  the  absence  of 
weeds  and  the  fine  chance  for  the  vines  to  spread, 
the  cultivator  finds  himself  amply  repaid  for  the 
increased  outlay. 

Cutting-planting  has  been  adopted  by  some  as 
the  most  economical  plan  ;  and  as  the  plant  scuds 
out  long  runners,  sometimes  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  feet,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  first  cost  of 
the  cuttings  must  be  small.  The  cutting  should 
be  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  should  be 
planted  by  thrusting  the  middle  into  the  earth  with 
a  dibble,  permitting  a  few  inches  of  each  end  pro- 
jecting, so  that  when  it  takes  root,  you  have  two 
plants  instead  of  one. 

Another  plan  of  propagating  by  cuttings,  is  to 
cut  the  vines  into  pieces  of  about  two  inches  in 
length,  for  which  purpose  a  common  hay-cutter 
may  be  used,  and  sowing  them  broadcast  on  ground 
prepared  for  them,  and  then  harrowing  them  in  as 
you  would  wheat  or  rye.  Or,  and  I  think  it  pre- 
ferable, planting  them  in  drills  at  such  distances 
as  will  permit  cultivation  with  the  plow  for  the 
first  two  years.  These  small  cuttings  will  soon 
take  root  from  the  point  where  the  leaf  joins  the 
stem,  and  will  send  out  runners  the  second  year 
after  planting. 

The  distances  of  planting  must  be  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  if  liable  to  weeds  you  must 
give  yourself  room  to  work  among  the  vines ; 
but  if  you  are  planting  on  plain  beach  sand,  the 
closer  your  plants  are  the  better,  for  the  great  ob- 
ject in  forming  a  cranberry  yard  is  to  have  the 
entire  surface  covered  by  a  thick  mat  of  vines  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  time  of  planting  generally  adopted,  is  in 
the  spring,  as  in  this  case  the  roots  are  not  so  lia- 
ble to  be  thrown  out  by  the  winter  frosts ;  say 
from  the  16th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  June. 

There  seems  to  be  many  and  adverse  opinions 
as  to  the  proper  location  of  cranberry  yards,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  ex- 
amples given  us  by  nature,  the  nearer  we  will  be 
right. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the 
cranberry  economically  on  uplands,  but  so  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  without  success ;  for  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  plentiful  supply  of  water 
during  the  summer,  the  vines  die. 

Meadow  lands,  which  are  low  and  moist,  free 
from  stagnant  water,  and  somewhat  sheltered  from 
storms,  may  be  considered  the  best  locations. 
Some  cultivators  seek  for  a  southern  aspect,  but 
this  seems  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Cod 
where  the  frosts  set  in  so  early  as  to  prevent  thi 
proper  ripening  of  the  berry.  In  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  season  is  several  weeks 
longer,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  care  in  this 
respect. 

A  position  where  the  yard  can  be  flooded  in  the 
winter,  is  very  desirable,  as  the  vines,  when  exposi 
to  very  severe  weather,  are  liable  to  be  winter- 
killed down  as  low  as  the  roots,  which  throws  them 
back  in  bearing  for  a  year  ;  besides  which  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  flood  them  during  the  sea- 
son to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  worm,  which,  in 
some  localities,  is  quite  destructive. 


An  acre  of  vines,  properly  cultivated  and  well 
matted,  will  produce  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  berries ;  in  some  instances,  a  yield 
of  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre  has  been  picked, 
but  this  is  above  the  average,  and  may  not  be 
relied  on. 

Two  hundred   and   fifty  bushels  of  berries,  at 

the  lowest  price  of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  gives 

us  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  the  product 

of  one  acre,  which  I  thiuk  will  compare  very  fa- 

)urably  with   even   a  California  gold  mine,  and 

ill,    I    hope,   induce    many   of   your    intelligent 

aders  to  make  a  visit  to  New  Jersey,  where  there 

e  large  tracts  admirably  suited  for  its  cultivation, 

1  which  are  now  growing  wild  vines  enough  to 

stock  a  county. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  selection  from  the  pen  of  dear 
John  Woolman  is  herewith  submitted  for  insertion 
The  Friend."  Would  that  we  were  willing 
individually  and  faithfully  to  apply  its  precious 
precepts  to  our  hearts.  The  day  calls  for  such 
close  christian  counsel.  And  how  needful,  too,  for 
us  is  the  application  of  that  inspifed  injunction  to 
the  Church  of  Sardis:  "Be  watchful,  and  strength- 
en the  things  which  remain,  that  are  readjjr  to  die." 

"  Where  a  number  of  people,"  says  John  Wool- 
man,"  "  unite  in  a  profession  of  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  publish  their  principles  to  the 
world,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  people 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  such  which 
Christ  is  the  author  of. 

Now,  while  we  stand  in  this  station,  if  the  pure 
light  of  life  is  not  followed  and  regarded  in  our 
proceedings,  we  are  in  the  way  of  profaning  the 
holy  name,  and  of  going  back  toward  that  wilder- 
ness of  sufferings  and  persecutions,  out  of  which, 
through  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  a  church  hath 
been  gathered.  '  Christ  liveth  in  sanctified  ves- 
sels,' and  where  they  behold  his  holy  name  pre  • 
faned,  and  the  pure  Gospel  light  eclipsed,  througi; 
the  unfaithfulness  of  any  who  by  their  station  ap- 
pear to  be  standard-bearers  under  the  Prince  oi 
Peace,  the  living  members  in  the  body  of  Christ, 
in  beholding  these  things,  do  in  some  degree  ex- 
perience the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.  And  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  more  and  more  takit.-i 
place  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  vi.'^ibly gtth- 
ered  church,  and  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Jtoly 
Spirit  are  less  waited  for  and  followed,  so  the  true 
suffering  seed  is  more  and  more  oppressed. 

While  the  active  members  in  the  visible  gathered 
church  stand  upright,  and  the  affairs  thereof  aie 
carried  on  under  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
although  disorders  may  arise  among  us,  and  oauKC 


many  exercises 


to  tho 


rho  feel  the  care  of  tho 
yet,   while  these  continue 


churches   upon   them ; 

under  the  weight  of  the  work,  and  labour  in  th^ 
meekness  of  wisdom  for  the  help  of  others,  the 
name  of  Christ  in  the  visible  gathered  church  m.iy 
be  kept  sacred.  But  while  they  who  are  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  continue  in  a  manifest 
opposition  to  the  purity  of  our  principles,  this,  a.s 
the  prophet  Isaiah  expresseth  it,  is  as  when  a 
standard-bearer  fainteth.  And  thus  the  way  opens 
to  great  and  prevailing  degeneracy,  and  to  suffer- 
ings for  such,  who,  through  the  power  of  divine 
love,  are  separated  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
cannot  unite  with  anything  which  stands  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  purity  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness  hath  under 
these  exercises  appeared  clear  to  my  mind  :  in 
true  silence  strength  is  renewed  :  the  mind  herein 
is  weaned  from  all  things,  but  as  they  may  be  en- 
joyed in  the  divine  will.  Where  the  fruits  of  that 
spirit  which  is  of  the  world,  arc  brought  forth  by 
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niaDy  who  profess  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  ] 
and  cloudiness  is  felt  to  be  gathering  over  the  visi- 
ble gathered  church,  the  sincere  in  heart  who  abide 
in  true  stillness,  and  are  exercised  therein  before 
the  Lord  for  his  name's  sake,  have  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  :  and  in- 
ward thankfulness  is  felt  at  times,  that  through 
divine  love  our  own  wisdom  is  cast  out,  and  that 
forward  active  part  in  us  subjected,  which  would 
rise  and  do  something  in  the  visible  gathered 
church,  without  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from  a  per- 
fect resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a  seal  to  a 
book  wherein  is  written  that  good  and  acceptable 
and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning  us;  but  when 
our  minds  entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that  silence  is 
known,  which  followeth  the  opening  of  the  last  of 
the  seals.  (Rev.  viii.  1.)  In  this  silence,  we  learn 
abiding  in  the  divine  will,  and  there  feel  that  we 
have  no  cause  to  promote,  but  that  only  in  which 
the  light  of  life  directs  us  in  our  proceedings ;  and 
that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under  the  leadings  of 
his  holy  Spirit  in  all  cases  ;  and  being  thereby 
preserved  in  purity  of  heart,  of  holiness,  of  conver- 
sation, a  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  government 
may  be  held  forth  through  us  to  others." — From 
an  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Fiicnds. 
1772.  _^^^^ 

Lecture  upon  the  Commerce  of  the  East  and  its 

Probable  Effects  uycm  the  Great  Future  of  the 

Holy  Land, — before  the  Historical  Society,  by 

W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  Navy. 

For  his  text,  as  it  were,  the  lecturer  read  an 
extract  from  an  editorial  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  which  stated  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  sceptre  of  the  commercial  world  must  be  grasped 
and  held  by  that  power  which  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  the  most  certain  and  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  east. 

He  then  introduced  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  traced  up  from  the  floating 
tree  of  the  Phcenician,  to  the  raft,  the  galley  man- 
ned with  oarsmen,  and  the  ship  propelled  by  sails, 
to  the  maritime  commerce  which  sprung  from  the 
art  of  navigation. 

He  then  traced  the  process  of  that  commerce 
with  the  East;  the  Arabian  caravan  in  the  dawn 
of  history;  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians, 
via  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  change 
effected  by  the  founding  of  Alexandria  ;  the  short- 
est route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  India,  discovered 
by  the  daring  of  Ilippalus;  the  route  through  the 
desert  pursued  by  the  Romans,  who  penetrated  to 
China.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  vast  territory,  the 
resources  and  commercial  importance  of  China; 
its  immense  population  of  450,000,000  ;  the  rest- 
less activity  and  industry  of  the  people  ;  their 
proneness  to  traffic,  and  the  fact  that  they  give 
employment  to  more  than  150,000  tons  of  Ameri- 
can shipping,  and  that  in  1856  we  received  from 
them  40,000,000  pounds  of  tea. 

He  then  referred  to  the  efforts  of  Russia  to  di- 
vert, and  of  England  to  monopolize,  the  Chinese 
trade.  He  showed  that  in  Russia,  Nizni  Novgorod 
is,  by  railroad  and  canal,  connected  with  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg ;  that  from  Nizni  Novgorod  the 
route  to  Asia  is  on  the  broad  stream  of  the  Volga, 
which  empties  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  sea  stretch- 
ing 700  miles  south  to  the  borders  of  Persia. 
Upon  this  inland  sea  Russia  maintains  an  armed 
flotilla,  and  only  the  Russian  flag  can  be  borne  on 
it  by  a  vessel  of  war.  From  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Herat  in  India,  is  less  than  600  miles,  one-third  of 
which  distance  is  accessible  by  water.  | 


A  road,  which  may  be  called  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Russia,  is  under  construction,  which  will 
connect  Nizni  Novgorod  with  Irkut.-k,  on  Lake 
Baikal,  near  the  Chinese  frontier.  From  the  N. 
E.  angle  of  Lake  Baikal,  through  the  rivers  An- 
gara and  the  Lena,  there  is  boat  .transportation  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Okotsk  on  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Again,  flowing  into  Lake  Baikal,  from  the 
south,  is  the  river  Selinga,  its  sources  not  far  from 
those  of  the  Amoor,  a  magnificent  river  which 
drains  the  valley  of  the  Amoor,  which  is  half  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Russian 
government  is  about  constructing  a  railroad  from 
a  contingent  bend  of  the  Amoor  to  Castries  bay,  in 
the  gulf  of  Tartary.  This  gulf  of  Tartary,  through 
the  straits  of  Corea,  is  connected  with  the  Yellow 
Sea,  into  which  empty  the  great  rivers  which  flow 
by  Pekin,  Nankin  and  Hankow.  Thus,  with  his 
furs,  hemp,  soap,  leather,  tallow  and  coarse  wool- 
ens now,  and  hereafter  with  brtadstuffs  and  finer 
manufactured  articles,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
no  mean  competitor  for  the  Chinese  trade. 

But  while  Russia  comes  down  from  the  north, 
England,  true  to  her  commercial  instincts,  hurries 
up  from  the  south.  She  has  planted  her  flag-staff 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  most  frequented 
gate  of  the  China  Sea  ;  has  taken  possession  of 
part  of  the  magnificent  island  of  Borneo,  which 
commands  the  eastern,  as  Singapore  does  the 
southwestern  entrance  to  that  sea  ;  while  Hong 
Kong,  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  river,  is  a  part  of 
the  British  domain,  and  the  trade  of  that  river  she 
has  almost  wholly  monopohzed. 

In  the  rivalry  between  Russia  and  England,  he 
maintained  that  our  sympathies  should  be  with  the 
latter  ;  for,  in  her  efforts  to  break  down  the  com- 
mercial restrictions  of  China,  England  has  sought 
no  immunities  for  herself,  but  claimed  and  obtained 
an  equal  participation  for  all.  Besides,  Russia 
interferes  not  alone  wiih  England,  but  has  begun  to 
exclude  us  from  a  market  recently  opened  by  the 
enterprise  of  our  countrymen.  Scarcely  had  the 
Providence  Journal  published  the  letter  of  its  cor- 
respondent abroad,  with  its  glowing  account  of 
the  prospects  of  trade  with  Mantchooria,  when  the 
commercial  activity  it  awakened  was  checked  by 
the  annunciation  of  an  interdict,  prohibiting  all  but 
Russian  subjects  from  trading  beyond  Sophinsk, 
which  is  but  two  hundred  miles  above  Nicolaeffsky. 

He  next  noted  the  approaches  made  by  Russia 
towards  India.  The  territory  seized  by  Russia 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  more  extensive  than 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe,  all  put  together.  By  railroad  and  canal 
she  has  connected  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  By  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Araxes,  she  has  placed  herself  within 
striking  distance  of  Erzeroum,  near  the  Euphrates; 
and  by  digging  wells  in  the  desert  of  Tartary,  and 
founding  Cossack  settlements  around  them,  she  is 
preparing  to  connect  Balkh,  on  Oxus,  with  Cabul, 
on  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Indus.  Thus 
some  future  Czar  may  lead  an  army  across  the 
desert  to  Herat,  or,  like  Alexander  tire  Great,  be- 
fore him,  descend  the  Indus  with  his  fleet. 

The  lecturer  then  noticed  the  great  wealth  and 
wonderful  resources  of  Ilindostan,  its  fast  increas- 
ing commerce,  its  nine  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
shipping  on  its  western  coast,  its  three  hundred 
thousand  men  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Ganges,  its  four  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  in 
operation  and  under  contract,  its  twelve  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  contracted  for  by  seven  chartered 
companies,  uuder  guaranty  of  the  government,  at 
au  estimated  cost  of  §200,000,000,  and  its  canals, 
one  of  them,    the  Grand   Ganges,  808  miles  ip 


length.     Attention  was  then  called  to  markets 
immense  extent  being  opened  in  Persia,  and  Ind 
and  China.     He   maintained   that  we   should  i 
only  aim  to  secure   marts  for  our  products,  but 
become,  as  by  our  faster  sailing  and  more  ener^ 
tically  commanded   merchant  ships   we   are  \ri 
fitted  to  become,  the  carriers  of  Europe.     He  th' 
referred  to  the  steamer  Spread  Eagle  having  h 
year  ascended  the  Missouri  to  within  a  short  d 
tance   of  the   navigable   waters  of  the  Columl 
river,  and  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  last  accounts, 
wagon  road  from  stream  to  stream  was  nearly  coi 
pleted.     He  asked  how  long  before  the  wagon  ro; 
would  be   succeeded   by  a   railroad?     And  bo 
long  thereafter,  before  the  Missouri  would  be  tl 
traffic   transportation  route   to  the  Pacific?     I,^ 
then  called  attention  to   the   rivers  of  China  atjj' 
India.     The  Yang-tse-Kiang  rising  in  Thibet,  pasU- 
ing  in  its  course  near  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Pegij    : 
which  flow  south  through  Siam  and  Burmah — tl' 
sources  of  the  last  interlacing  with  those  of  tl 
Brahmapootra,  which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Bt 
gal,  side  by  side  with   the  Ganges,  the  northwe 
branches  of  which  are  overlapped  by  those  of  tl 
Indus,  which  empties  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  6t 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia.     There  are  noif  ■ 
he  said,  hundreds  of  steamers  plying  on  the  Irisa;' 
waddy,  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.     The  rivers  iH: 
China  being  opened  to  navigation  by  the  late  tre: 
ty,  their  clumsy  junks  will  soon  give  way  to  steao 
ers,  and  when  that  takes  place,  as  steam  is  fa. 
superceding  canvas,  and    short   overland  cuts  f( 
long  sea-circuits  is  becoming  the  ruling  principle  > 
this   commercial  age,  how  long,  he   asked,  befoi 
produce,  instead    of  descending,  will   ascend  tb,.. 
first-named  rivers,  and,  crossing  to  the  nearest  nsir. . 
vigable  waters  of  the  last,  find  an   outlet  in  th|i ' 
Bay  of  Bengal,  or  the  Arabian  Sea  ?  n' 

He  pointed  out  the  central  position  of  the  Pei 
sian  Gulf,  midway  between   the  Atlantic  and  tL 
Pacific^— twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  Red  Se|,_;  . 
on  one  side,  and   six  hundred  from  the  mouths  cli,  '. 
the  Indus  on   the   other — penetrating   upward  qte' 
four  hundred  miles  into  Arabia  and  Persia,  aniji:. 
receiving  at  its  head  the  united  waters  of  the  Ti 
gris  and  the  Euphrates,  which  flow  through  nearl 
the  entire  length  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

CTo  be  coDcludedJ  u  - 


Selected.      j 

Don't  be  Hasty. — 1.  Because  you  will  be  likebJ; 
to  treat  quite  lightly  two  very  good  friends  of  your.l 
— Reason  and  Conscience — which  will  not  have  il 
chance  to  speak.  l- 

2.  Because  you  will  have  to  travel  over  the  saoi^ 
ground  in  company  with  one  Sober  Second  Thoughtj 
who  will  be  more  likely  to  have  with  him  a  whii; 
of  scorpions  than  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

3.  Because  the  words  and  actions  involved  in  h 
are  more  likely  than  otherwise  to  be  misundci-, 
stood,  and  therefore  to  be  severely  judged. 

4.  Because  this  is  one  way  to  please  and  givt 
great  advantage  to  a  great  enemy  of  yours,  oM 
powerful  enough  to  be  called  "  the  Prince  of  this 
World,"  and  who  has  caught  more  people  than  cai 
be  counted  in  this  very  trap. 

5.  Because  in  so  doing  you  are  likely  to  be  a  ;. 
fellow-traveller  in  such  company  as  follows:  — 
"He  that  is  hasty  with  his  feet  sinneth."  "He 
that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly."  "  Seest  thop  ■: 
a  man  hasty  in  words  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a^ 
fool  than  of  him."  "The  thoughts  of  every  one 
that  is  hasty  tend  only  to  want." 

6.  Because  such  a  fire  may  be  kindled  that  il 
cannot  be  put  out  even  by  all  the  water  a  whole 
engine  can  throw,  with  Second  Thought  for  tliLii 
captain. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAL  SKETCHES 

'inisters  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
{Continued  from  page  286.) 
JONATHAN   PALMER. 

tf  JoDathan   Palmer,  of  the   Falls    Monthly 

ting,  Bucks  county,  who  deceased  Ninth  month 

1765,  aged  seventy-five  years,  we  only  know 

he  was  a  man  of  good  reputation,  who  for 
y    years    acceptably  filled  the   station  of  an 

of  that  meeting. 

AMOS   TILTON. 

.mos  Tilton  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  East  Jcr- 
about  the  year  1727.  He  was  sober,  even  in 
Ihood,  and  having  yielded  his  heart  to  the  lead- 
and  guidings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  he  was 
y  prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  church.  Whilst 
young,  he  was  appointed  an  overseer  of 
jwsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  which  trust  ho  dis- 
ged  with  faithfulnes^s,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
nds.  He  was  then  appointed  an  elder.  His 
inuance  in  the  militant  church  after  this,  was 
brief.  In  the  Tenth  month,  17C5,  he  was 
I  ill  with  the  small-pox.  He  told  his  family 
he  did  not  expect  to  recover,  and  was  willing 
ie  ;  manifesting  much  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Almighty  Father  abd  caretaker.  He  desired 
Friends  might  not  think  much  about  his  con- 
m,  for  that  he  had  made  his  "peace  with  his 
During  his  illness,  he  was  vocally  eser- 
d  in  prayer  at  divers  times  to  the  tendering  of 
hearts  of  those  present.  On  the  15th  day  of 
month  he  passed  quietly  away,  like  one  passing 
a  sweet  sleep.  He  was  in  the  thirty-eighth 
of  his  age. 

MARY   HUMPHREY. 

^ary  Humphrey  was  born  in  Darby,  in  the  year 
5.  Through  the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace, 
!ing  the  pious  care  and  early  training  of  her 
ious  parents,  she  was,  in  her  youthful  days, 
e  an  example  of  solid  settlement  of  mind,  and 
cation  of  heart  to  the  Lord.  In  the  year  1738, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Solomon  Humphrey, 
imber  of  her  own  Monthly  Meeting.  As  a  wife 
a  mother,  she  was  enabled  to  set  a  consistent 
itian  example.  She  was  loving  and  faithful  as 
fe,  careful  in  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
iseful  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  re- 
visiting, assisting,  and  consoling  the  sick  and 
in  aflSiction.  She  met  with  trials  and  close 
cises  in  her  path  through  life,  but  through  the 
ious  assistance  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  she 
enabled  to  bear  them  with  christian  fortitude, 
serenity  of  mind.  Her  dependence  -was  on  the 
of  Omnipotence,  who  never  fails  those  who,  in 
like  faith,  trust  in  Him. 
Dme  years  before  her  death,  she  was  appointed 
Ider,  in  which  station  her  labours  were  useful 
edifying  to  the  church.  She  was  concerned  to 
lote  piety  and  virtue,  by  example  and  precept, 
anxious  "  that  love  and  unity  might  abound, 
our  christian  testimony  be  maintained." 

had  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  during 
h  she  manifested  much  patient  resignation  to 
Divine  will.  The  time  of  her  release  came, 
;h  month  19th,  17G5,  she  being  in  the  fiftieth 
of  her  age. 

MARGARET   ELLIS. 

argaret  Ellis  was  born  in  the  principality  of 
about  the  time  of  the  fir.st  settlement  of 
Qsylvania.  Her  parents  belonged  to  the  esta- 
led  church  of  England,  and  were  religious  in 


their  way,  and  concerned  for  the  everlasting  well- 
being  of  their  children.  From  an  account  kept  by 
Margaret  Ellis  of  her  life,  it  appears  that  she  was, 
in  very  early  life,  favoured  with  the  visitations  of  Di- 
vine Grace  to  the  tendering  of  her  heart.  She  says, 
"  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  call  of  the  Lord 
was  to  me.  Seeing  some  of  my  companions  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  a  concern  came  over  my  mind, 
with  a  consideration  whither  their  souls  were  gone, 
and  where  mine  would  be,  if  I  should  be  taken 
away.  [This  concern]  followed  and  remained  with 
me  for  many  days." 

In  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  hope,  loving  earthly 
pleasures,  and  not  being  willing  to  bear  the  cross 
of  Christ,  this  visitation  was  slighted  by  her;  and 
the  reproofs  and  warnings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God's 
pure  witness  for  the  Truth,  were  for  a  time  turned 
from  and  slighted.  During  this  time  she  entered 
into  the  vanities,  and  partook  of  the  diversions  of 
the  world,  which  further  unfitted  her  for  loving 
and  relishing  inward  spiritual  and  holy  enjoyment. 
But  her  merciful  heavenly  Father  did  not  cast  her 
oif,  though  she  was  wandering  from  his  flock  and 
fold,  but  again  and  again  renewed  the  visitations 
of  his  gathering  love.  Of  a  renewed  call  granted 
her  as  she  approached  maturity,  she  says,  "  I  re- 
turned in  earnest  to  look  within  to  my  own  state 
and  condition,  and  to  the  anointing  mentioned  by 
the  apostle  John,  which  opened  clearly  in  my 
mind."  By  attending  to  this  inward  grace,  she 
was  brought  into  close  exercise,  and  was  often 
bowed  in  secret  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  a  clear 
manifestation  of  the  path  of  duty  assigned  to  her. 
Whilst  in  this  condition  waiting  on  the  Lord  to 
know  his  will,  and  craving  of  him  wisdom  to  dis- 
cern it,  and  strength  to  yield  obedience  thereto, 
she  paid  a  visit  to  a  brother,  who  resided  at  Dolo- 
bran.  He  had,  shortly  before  this,  been  convinced 
of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends, 
and  as  he  attended  their  religious  meetings,  she  went 
with  him.  In  one  cf  these  meetings,  she  was  further 
reached  to  by  the  power  of  the  Truth,  and  the  very 
thoughts  of  her  heart  were  opened  and  declared  by 
a  worthy  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  then  pre- 
sent. She  now  believed  it  her  duty  to  join  in  re- 
ligious communion  with  Friends,  in  which  she  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  her  father.  Find- 
ing his  own  power  of  argument  insufficient  to  over- 
turn her  testimony  for  the  simplicity  and  spiritua- 
lity of  the  Truth,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of 
several  priests.  Their  united  efforts, were  however 
unavailing.  Her  mind  had  been  too  far  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  deadness  of  the  formal  profession  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  to  be  blinded  by  any 
sophistry,  used  by  these  professed  teachers  of  the 
gospel,  whose  dimness  of  vision  and  emptiness  as  to 
the  living  virtue  of  the  gospel,  she  already  knew. 
After  this  conference  she  let  her  father  know  she 
should  not  go  to  their  place  of  worship  again,  un- 
less it  were  to  attend  his  or  her  mother's  burial. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  she  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and,  very  soon  after, 
removed  to  Penn.sylvania,  and  settled  at  Radnor. 
She  apprehended  that  it  was  her  religious  duty  to 
make  this  change  in  her  place  of  abode.  She  be- 
lieved that  "  the  Lord  would  go  along  with  her, 
which  she  experienced  to  her  comfort,  and  was 
cordially  received  by  Friends,  and  increased  in  the 
gift  bestowed  on  her."  Her  removal  to  Pennsyl- 
vania was  about  the  year  1730.  She  "  had  passed 
through  various  baptisms  and  trials  iu  her  young 
years  in  her  native  land,  and  many  conflicts  and 
exercises  afterwards,  yet  she  experienced  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed  for  her  help  and  support. 
She  was  a  sincere-hearted  woman,  diligent  iu  the 
exercise  of  her  gift,  which  was  in  much  plainness 
and   simplicity.      She    visited    the   meetings   fre- 


quently, in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and,  in  the  year  1752,  with  the  consent  of 
Friends,  embarked  in  order  to  visit  Friends  in 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain."  In  this  visit  she 
visited  many  of  the  families  of  Friends  in  various 
places,  which  visits  were  very  acceptable  and  ser- 
viceable. After  several  years  since,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  return  in  peace,  with  the  unity  of  the  bro- 
therhood, and  a  comfortable  sense  of  Divine  ap- 
probation. 

She  continued  lively  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift, 
with  all  her  faculties  bright  until  old  age.  In  the 
Eleventh  month,  1765,  she  came  to  Philadelphia, 
to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  at  the  close 
was  taken  unwell.  She  had  at  divers  times  ex- 
pressed her  desire,  that  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will, 
she  might  finish  her  earthly  course  in  this  city,  and 
now  being  at  the  house  of  her  dear  Friend,  Phebc 
Morris,  and  feeling  disease  strongly  upon  her,  she 
expressed  her  willingness  to  depart.  She  requested 
of  her  heavenly  Father  and  merciful  caretaker, 
that  she  might  be  favoured  with  some  interval  of 
ease  from  the  extreme  pain  she  was  endurinf"-,  iu 
order  that  she  might  take  her  last  farewell  of  her 
friends.  This  was  granted  her.  She  uttered  many 
lively  and  savoury  expressions  during  her  sickness, 
being  favoured  with  an  evidence  of  her  future  well- 
being.  "  As  she  had  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  we 
doubt  not  she  was  accepted  of  him,  and  enjoys  the 
reward  of  her  faithfulness.  She  died  the  13lh  of 
the  F]leventh  mouth,  1765,  in  a  good  old  an-e." 

(To  be  continued.J 

A/mealing  Fiks. — In  the  manufacture  of  files, 
according  to  the  method  pursued  at  the  most  cele- 
brated establishments  in  Shefiield,  the  plan  is,  after 
forging,  and  previous  to  being  ground  and  cut,  to 
anneal  them.  This  process  is  generally  performed 
by  piling  up  a  great  quantity  together,  in  a  furnace 
for  the  purpose,  and  heating  them  red  hot,  sufi'er- 
ing  them  afterwards  to  cool  slowly.  This  method  of 
annealing  files,  and  indeed  any  other  articles  in 
which  great  hardness  is  required,  is  very  objection- 
able, since  the  surface  of  steel,  when  heated  red 
hot  in  the  open  air,  is  so  liable  to  oxidation.  A 
superior  method  of  annealing  is  practised  in  the 
establishments  alluded  to,  by  which  hardness — a 
property  so  essential  in  files — is  secured.  The 
operation  consists  in  placing  the  files  iu  an  oven 
or  trough,  having  a  close  cover,  and  filling  up  the 
interstices  with  sand.  The  fire  is  made  to  play  on 
every  side  of  the  vessel,  as  gradually  and  as  uni- 
formly as  possible,  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  red 
hot.  The  fire  is  then  discontinued,  and  the  whole 
sufi'ered  to  cool  before  the  cover  is  removed  from 
the  trough.  Steel  annealed  in  this  way  is  perfect- 
ly free  from  that  scaly  surface  acquired  in  the  open 
air;  and  if  each  article  be  perfectly  surrounded 
with  the  sand,  and  the  cover  not  removed  before 
the  steel  is  cold,  the  surface  will  appear  of  a  silvery 
white  colour.  If  the  steel  be  found  to  contain  too 
little  carbon,  powdered  charcoal  may  be  employed 
instead  of  sand,  or  sand  mixed  with  charcoal. 
In  this  case  the  files  should  be  stratified  alternately 
with  the  charcoal,  in  order  that  the  extra  conver- 
sion may  be  uniform. 

1675.  It  is  much  upon  us  to  put  Friends  in  re- 
membrance to  keep  to  the  ancient  testimony  'I'ruth 
begat  in  our  hearts  in  the  beginning,  against  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  for  which  many  have  suftered 
cruel  mockings,  beating,  stoning,  kc,  particularly 
as  to  the  corrupt  fashions,  dealings,  and  language 
of  the  world,  their  overreachii>gs,  and  vain  jestings; 
that  the  cross  of  Christ  in  all  things  may  be  kept 
to,  which  preserves  Friends  blameless,  and  honours 
the  Lord's  name  and  truth  in  the  earth.  ■ 
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For  "The Friend." 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends — 

The  Managers  report  that  during  the  past  year, 
there  have  been  printed  68,502  tracts,  which, 
added  to  the  stocis  on  band.  Third  mo.  1st,  1859, 
194,486  tracts,  makes  a  total  of  262,988  tracts. 
There  have  been  taken  from  the  depo.sitory  during 
the  past  year,  56,835  tracts,  leaving  on  hand, 
Third  mo.  1st,  1660,  206,153  tracts.  There  have 
also  been  printed  an  edition  of  253  Select  Readers, 
No.  2,  and  7000  copies  of  the  Moral  Almanac  for 
the  year  1860.  There  have  been  disposed  of 
during  the  year,  386  Select  Readers,  1290  Ju- 
venile Books,  and  7015  Almanacs.  Reading  mat- 
ter for  the  Moral  Almanac  for  1861  has  been 
selected,  and  it  is  intended  to  issue  it  at  the  usual 
time. 

The  tracts  taken  from  the  depository  in  the  past 
year,  appear  to  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows — 
For  prisons  and  other  places,  4941  ;  for  distribu- 
tion in  this  city,  1899;  evening  schools  for  colour- 
ed persons,  653;  among  coloured  people,  1324; 
Naval  Asylum,  103;  in  Bucks  Co.,  398;  in  Dela- 
ware Co.,  206 ;  almshouse,  Delaware  Co.,  309  ; 
Chester  Co.,  447;  almshouse,  Chester  Co.,  137; 
Montgomery  Co.,  103  ;  Lancaster  Co.,  309;  among 
miners  and  their  children  near  Mauch  Chunk, 
1030  ;  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  6910.  Total 
distribution  in  Pennsylvania,  18,769.  On  steam- 
boats, 409 ;  in  New  England,  2377  ;  New  York 
City  and  State,  1,646;  New  Jersey,  5930  ;  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  830 ;  Washington,  D.  C, 
108;  Ohio,  218;  Indiana,  103;  Iowa,  836;  In- 
dians at  Tunessassah,  206  ;  Virginia,  512  ;  Ken- 
tucky, 410;  North  Carolina,  103;  Georgia,  400; 
on  the  way  to  and  from  California,  3515;  among 
Jews,  140  ;  taken  from  the  depository  for  general 
distribution,  12,443  ;  sold  from  the  depository, 
5617 — making  the  distribution  chiefly  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  of  54,572.  For  an  In- 
quirer at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  244;  for  an 
Inquirer  in  Canada,  670;  school  for  emancipated 
negroes  in  West  Indies,  1151;  in  Africa,  198. 
Total  distribution,  56,835. 

The  Managers  mentioned,  in  a  former  report,  the 
publication  of  one  tract  in  the  German  language, 
of  which  a  considerable  number  are  embraced  in 
the  foregoing  distribution. 

The  whole  number  of  tracts  distributed  within 
the  past  year,  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  by 
5223,  and  is  greater  than  the  distribution  of  1857 
by  16,878  tracts. 

Extracts  from  the  writings  of  Robert  Barclay, 
William  Penn,  John  Wesley  and  others,  on  sim- 
plicity of  dress,  have  been  selected  and  directed  to 
be  published  as  tract  No.  104  of  our  series,  under 
the  title,  "  On  Gay  and  Costly  Apparel." 

Our  tracts  contain  a  considerable  variety  of  doc- 
trinal, narrative,  and  biographical  matter,  which 
has  been  selected  with  care,  and  published  with  the 
hope,  that  the  perusal  of  them  may  be  blest  to 
their  readers. 

We  believe  our  publications  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
many  persons,  who  perhaps  could  scarcely  be  reach- 
ed by  serious,  instructive  reading  in  any  other  way. 
They  enter  the  abodes  of  people  in  humble  life,  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  the  asylum  and  retreat  of  the 
miserable  and  the  erring,  and  the  cells  of  the  cri- 
minal; and,  wo  trust,  they  not  uufrequently  are 
the  means,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  of  impart- 
ing comfort,  solace  and  contentment  to  many,  and, 
perhaps  in  some  instances,  of  awakening  desires  for 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life.  A  renewed 
zeal  in  the  efiort  to  give  them  a  wider  distribution, 
is  much  to  be  desired  ;  and  the  Managers  believe 
that  whether  the  fruit  which  may  attend  such  con- 


scientious labours,  be  less  or  more  apparent,  still 
the  work  is  not  in  vain. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr., 

Clerk,  for  the  evening. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.  8tli,  18U0. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

C/er^— Charles  J.  Allen. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  Allen,  William  Kinsey, 
Mark  Balderston,  Jesse  Williams,  Nathaniel  H. 
Brown,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  John 
Thomas,  Jacob  W.  Fry. 


For  "Ihe  Friend." 


Afford  to  the  Youth. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar  perplexity  to 
the  beloved  youth  of  our  Society,  owing  to  the  di- 
versity of  opinions  amongst  individuals  who  make 
a  profession  of  Quakerism.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  the  Truth  never  changes,  and  as 
there  becomes  an  earnest  desire  to  taste  and  han- 
dle the  word  of  life  for  ourselves,  to  be  led  and 
guided  in  our  movements  and  affections  by  that 
precious  and  pure  spirit  of  Truth,  which  led  our 
predecessors  forth  in  a  day  of  commotion  and  per- 
secutions to  be  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
ks,  we  shall  be  instructed  in  godliness ;  and 
thcin  present  afHictions,  should  there  be  a  patient 
and  watchful  abiding  as  at  the  footstool  of  the 
blessed  Master  for  strength  and  instruction,  may 
be  the  means  of  promoting  greater  unity  amongst 
those  to  whom  the  law  and  the  testimony  continues 
to  be  precious.  And  the  different  members  con- 
stituting a  more  harmonious  body  may  yet  be  pre- 
pared to  come  together  like  the  materials  for  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  having  been  made 
ready  before  they  were  "brought  thither,"  so  that 
there  might  "  be  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  heard." 

It  was  by  neglecting  Divine  instruction,  and 
preferring  his  own  will  and  wisdom,  that  Saul  gra- 
dually relapsed  from  a  tender  condition  to  that  of 
a  persecuting  one,  till  at  length  he  perished  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  David  said  in  his  la- 
mentation over  him,  "  Let  there  be  neither  dew, 
nor  rain,  nor  fields  of  offering  ;"  but  it  was  by 
yielding  to  Divine  instruction,  being  governed  in 
his  conduct  and  proceedings  by  the  commands  of 
Israel's  God,  and  by  panting  after  Him  "  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,"  that  David 
experienced  the  protection  and  help  of  the  unfail- 
ing Shepherd  of  the  fold  and  family  of  Christ,  and 
was  enabled  to  exclaim,  "  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  ; 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

May  our  beloved  young  Friends,  instead  of 
yielding  to  discouragement  at  the  signs  of  the 
times,  be  concerned  to  labour  for  themselves  in  the 
heavenly  vineyard,  and  dig  as  with  the  staff  of 
faith,  desiring  livingly  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
those  things  which  belong  to  their  eternal  peace  ; 
for  in  this  alone  true  safety  lies.  Should  things 
as  to  the  outward  appear  smooth  and  prosperous, 
without  this  exercise,  and  a  concern  to  have  the 
axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree,  which  pro- 
duces every  evil  desire,  we  are  only  in  danger  of 
being  carried  on  the  downward  current  of  hfe  to 
destruction.  For  we  may  remember  the  impres- 
sive and  awful  language,  "  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die  :  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit 
do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live." 
And  what  are  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  "  Idolatry, 
witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,   emulations,  wrath, 


strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,"  &o. ;  vei 
ferent  from  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
ness,  faith,  meekness  and  temperance."     It  is  i 
sary  also  to  "  try  the  spirits  and  see  whethei 
are  of  God,"  as  we  are  exhorted,  to  prevent 
sition  by  false   prophets,  and  unless  we  ar 
imbued  with  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ar 
eyes  are  enlightened  by  that  Light  which 
manifest,  we  are  still  liable  to  be  deceived, 
take  "  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark: 
If  impatience  and  petulance  are  gaining  upi 
and  christian  love  and  kindness,  not  only  toi  |^y 
the  household   of  faith,  but  towards  mankii 
general,   are    on    the    decline,  producing    sh 
and   harshness  towards  others,  who  do  not 
times  unite   with  our  views,    we   may   well 
misgivings  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  our  cc 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  meekt 
humility  mark  our  conduct,  and  positivenes. 
self-sufficiency  give  place  to  a  due  esteem  fo 
beloved  fellow-members,   we  are  in    a  far 
desirable    and    profitable    condition  ;    being 
cerned  to  have  a  greater  jealousy  over  oursl^v 
and  our  own  feelings,  than  too  rigidly  to  sera 
the  acts  of  our  Friends,  while  we  continue 
negligent  in  reference  to  our  own  conduct, 
is  the  only  course  whereby  we  can  secure  the  1 
of  true  discipleship,  love  to  each  other.     It  is 
by  living  under  the  same  precious  anointing,  ^ 
brought  our  beloved  predecessors  out  of  the  ■ 
by  the  way  of  the  cross,  that  we  can  pract 
and  consistently  hold  forth  the  precious  prim  j- 
and  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  maintained  h\ 
early  Friends,  to  the  admiration  and  invitatii 
others,  asd  to  our  eternal  well-being  ;    and 
others  seeing  our  good  works,  may  be  led  to  g 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

It  is  by  yielding  to  little  intimations 
and  faithfulness  in  these,  and  not  by  tryi 
great  and  imposing  things,  that  we  shall  ki 
healthy  and  permanent  growth  in  the  TrutI 
is  not  the  greatness  and  the  wealth  of  this 
that  should  be  the  acting  principle  of  our  infli 
in  Society  ;  but  the  gentleness,  the  meeknes> 
the  humility  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  hope  of  ; 
These  should  authorize  and  mark  our  labo 
the  church,  and  if  we  are  blessed  with  an 
dance  of  the  good  things  of  time,  it  behooi 
to  observe  this  apostolic  direction,  especially 
ference  to  our  actious  in  Society,  "having  all  tl 
yet  as  possessing  nothing." 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Fifth  mo.  6tU,  18G0. 


Neiv  SafetTj- Lamp  for  Miners. — A  new  s 
lamp  for  miners  has  just  been  patented  \ 
Howden,  of  the  Union  Foundry,  Wakefield, 
lamp  is  in  appearance  and  construction  like  i 
dinary  Davy  lamp;  but  gives  out  a  light  eq 
about  five  of  Davy's,  about  four  and  a  quar 
Stephenson's,  and  to  one  sperm  or  two  pit  ca 
It  is  so  constructed  that,  instead  of  the  gau: 
coming  heated  and  liable  to  ignite  inflammabl 
it  remains  quite  cool,  and  actually  consumi 
noxious  vapour.  Recently  one  of  these  lamj 
tested.  The  only  effect  the  explosive  gas  had 
it  was  to  increase  the  light  until  the  whole  ( 
dangerous  gas  was  consumed,  which  result  i 
about  ten  minutes  to  accomplish.  The  Ho 
have  been  employed  seven  years  in  perfcctin 
invention. 


To  dread  danger  from  the  progress  of  any 
physical,  moral  or  religious,  is  to  manitcst  a 
of  faith  in  God's  power,  or,  in  his  will  to  ma 
his  own  cause. —  Wliately. 
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.Triages  of  Near  Relatives. — The  Ohio  Le- 
ire  has  been  passing  some  laws  on  this  sub- 
nd  if  one-half  is  true  that  has  been  affirmed, 
ard  to  the  effect  of  cousins  intermarrying,  it 

seem  as  if  it  were  the  duty  of  parents  and 
lans  to  interfere,  and  even  of  all  JState  Le- 
ires  to  do  what  can  well  be  done  to  prevent 
drious  a  custom.  It  is  said  that  in  Massa- 
tts  out  of  17  families  formed  by  the  marriage 
isins,  there  were  95  children,  and  in  Ohio 
3  such  families,  there  were  3900  children, 
lid  thus  seem  that  the  average  number  ol 
■en  is  not  diminished  by  such  intermarriages, 
Massachusetts  statistics  giving  5^  children  to 
iuch  marriage.  But  out  of  these  95  children 
ire  idiots,  12  scrofulous,  and  only  37  in  tole- 

hcalth,  while  in  Ohio  2490  out  of  3900 
either  intellectually  or  physically  defective. 

families  some  of  the  children  will  be  more 
s  defective,  and  were  careful  records  made, 
•oportion  of  perfectly  healthy  children  would 
and   smaller    than    most   imagine.     But   44 

out  of  95  children,  is  a  proportion,  if  true, 
ent  to  startle  any  one,  and  to  demand  some 
emedy.  The  records  and  inquiries  of 
!  and  idiotic  asylums  might  throw  further 
upon  this  subject.  In  one  case  of  double 
IS,  9  children — all  there  were — were  idiots  of 
rade.  Enough,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
;rated  to  make  all  sensible  cousins  abstain 
marrying.  Families,  like  the  opening  leaves 
lower,  are  formed  not  to  grow  together,  but 
Parents  and  guardians,  and  all  who  have 
)nfideuoe  of  the  young  ;  ministers  and  medi- 
tendauts,  should  bear  such  facts  in  mind,  and 
the  full  measure  of  their  intelligence  and  in- 
e  to  prevent  such  unions. 

the  great  question  is,  how  far  our  State  Le- 
ures  should  interfere  in  this  matter.  We 
admit  the  fact  of  wer-legislation  in  such  af- 
or  of  hasty  legislation,  and  yet  a  wise  course 
idy  legislative  discourageineat  of  such  unions, 

tend   much    to  endorse  the  j)uhlic  opinion 

is  rapidly  and  properly  being  formed  on 
latter.     To   attempt   to  nullify  such  unions 

re  might  do  more  harm  than  good.     But  to 

some  discouragement  at  least  by  delaij  or 
ty,  to  mark  it  as  an  offence,  and  to  make  it 
uty  of  all  administrators  of  marriage  to  warn 
parties,  if  they  know  them  to  apply  for  mar- 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  course.  All  this, 
St,  would  be  within  the  scope  of  legislative 
rity.  On  the  demand  of  any  near  relative, 
tcrs  and  magistrates  might  be  restrained  from 
such  relatives,  at  least,  for  a  sufficient 
to  give  opportunity  for  reconsideration.  It 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  State  itself  is  di- 

interested  in  this  matter.  The  parties  may 
aung   and   thoughtless,  but   the  body  politic 

to  be  far-seeing  and  considerate.  Precau- 
s  better  than  cure.  We  build  asylums  for 
and  the  insane  out  of  the  public  purse,  and 
fore  the  public  has  some  right  to  speak  in 
latter, 
besides  this  there  is  a  degree  with  which 
creates  a  standard  of  public  opinion  which, 
jat  questions  of  natural  duty  like  this,  ought 

thought  of.  We  know  how  much  this 
has  been  abused,  and  men  have  sought  to 

public  opinion  by  force  of  law,  and  the  re- 
las  been  a  most  disastrous  rebound  against 
tempts  to  form  a  standard  of  right  by  means 
ffislative  enactment. 

t  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  a  great  prin- 
of  creation  is  violation  of  a  great  law  of  na- 

All  plants  grow  best  in  a  new  soil.  And 
aimals  thrive  best  in  proportion  as  their  pa- 


rents are  not  too  nearly  related.  In  proportion  as 
man  becomes  a  more  highly  intellectual  and  deve- 
loped being,  it  is  very  probable  that  near  relation- 
ships of  parents  may  become  a  greater  and  greater 
evil,  and  tend  to  destroy  more  effectually  the  pro- 
per balance  of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  and 
higher  nature.  Yet,  even  in  Mexico,  it  is  observed 
that  nearly  all  the  cases  of  deformity  and  idiocy 
among  the  leperos  and  other  degraded  classes, 
are,  more  or  less,  connected  with  a  too  great  con- 
sanguinity of  the  parents.  Probably  in  this  coun- 
try the  marriages  of  cousins  are  generally  very 
early  marriages,  or  immaturely  considered  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abnormal  character,  and  a  little 
delay  and  difficulty  and  enlightening  would  break 
up  the  custom  entirely. — Ledger. 


1678.  By  how  much  the  more  it  is  a  day  of 
trial,  and  an  hour  of  temptation,  forsake  not  the 
assembling  of  yourselves  together ;  but  by  so 
much  the  more  be  zealous  and  diligent  in  keeping 
all  your  meetings,  both  public  meetings,  and  your 
men's  and  women's  meetings,  in  the  Lord's  ever- 
lasting power,  by  which  they  were  set  up.  And  as 
you  are  found  diligent  and  steadfast  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  peace  will  suddenly  tread 
down  Satan  under  your  feet,  and  plentifully  reward 
your  patience  and  perseverance,  with  the  durable 
blessings,  peace  and  joy  of  that  kingdom  which 
was  before  the  world  began,  and  that  never  shall 
have  an  end. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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The  following  minute,  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  go  down  in  "  The  Ex- 
tracts," to  every  family,  will  complete  our  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 

"  The  minds  of  Friends  have  been  brought  un- 
der much  exercise  at  this  time,  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  for  the  faithful  support  of  our  christian  doc- 
trines and  testimonies.  One  of  the  first  concerns 
of  the  original  members  of  our  Society,  was  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  divine  power  in  themselves  that 
would  give  victory  over  sin  and  temptation,  and 
lead  them  in  the  path  of  holiness.  As  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  requiriiigs  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in 
their  hearts,  they  were  brought  to  see  the  nature 
of  divine  worship,  and  to  meet  together  in  solemn 
silence,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  ability  to  wor- 
ship Him ;  and  as  they  received  gifts  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  to  exercise  them  under  his  direc- 
tion and  anointing. 

"  The  wor.ship  of  God,  performed  through  the 
quickening  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  often  in 
solemn  silence  before  Him,  has  been  a  great  bless- 
incr  to  our  religious  Society.  But  the  absence  of 
many  of  the  members  from  our  religious  meetings 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  some  on  the  First- 
day,  has  brought  over  us  feelings  of  much  regret; 
persuaded  as  we  are,  that  great  loss  is  sustained 
thereby.  While  we  would  exhort  parents  and 
others  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  we  believe  our  meetings  cannot  be  said  to 
be  duly  attended,  if  the  children  are  left  at  home. 
They  stand  in  need  of  divine  help  and  instruction 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  of  the  watchful  care  of 
their  parents  and  elder  friends ;  and  inasmuch  as 
we  know  not  the  time  when  it  shall  please  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  to  visit  and  quicken  their  hearts, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  convicting  and  restoring 
Spirit,  to  gather  them  into  his  sheep-fold,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  his  service  in  the  church,  we  ten- 


derly desire  that  parents  may  be  faithful  in  endea- 
vouring to  train  them  up,  by  precept  and  example 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings  ;  so  that  by  their 
godly  lives  and  conversation  ausvpering  the  Wit- 
ness of  Truth  in  the  children,  they  may  be  instru- 
mental in  building  them  up  in  the  faith  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  forefathers. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  much  liberty  and  outward  case, 
in  which  the  restraints  of  the  cross  and  the  simpli- 
city of  the  christian  life  are  greatly  disregarded  ; 
the  fruits  of  which  arc  sorrowfully  visible  in  many 
of  our  members  and  their  children.  The  testimony 
to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  is  as 
obligatory  upon  us  as  at  any  age  of  the  Society. 
It  has  had  a  preserving  effect  on  all  classes  who 
have  obeyed  the  Truth,  and  is  attended  with  the 
reward  of  peace.  When  we  consider  the  serious 
responsibility  of  parents  and  others,  who  should  be 
examples  to  the  iloek,  we  would  affectionately  warn 
every  one  to  mind  the  Truth  in  their  own  hearts, 
to  beware  of  leading  the  rising  generation  into  the 
ways  of  the  world  j  but  taking  the  yoke  of  Christ 
upon  themselves,  restrain  the  young  people  in  their 
desires  after  the  vain  fashions  and  customs,  and 
bring  them  up  in  the  plain  attire,  and  language  and 
manners,  which  become  the  self-denying  followers 
of  Christ.  It  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  children,  and 
contribute  to  their  stability  and  dignity  as  chris- 
tians; while  indulgence  in  the  follies  of  vain  show, 
feeds  pride,  produces  a  light  and  trifling  spirit,  un- 
worthy of  a  candidate  for  immortality  and  eternal 
life,  and  may  subject  them  to  temptations  that 
would  prove  their  serious  injury. 

'•  With  reference  to  the  frequenting  of  taverns, 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  members  to  the 
dangers  of  placing  young  men  at  hotels,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  associations  that  may  be  prejudicial 
to  their  principles  and  morals,  and  to  temptations 
to  use  intoxicating  drinks  that  may  land  them 
in  ruin.  All  the  profits  that  can  arise  from  a 
business  derived  through  such  a  channel,  cannot 
possibly  counterbalance  the  loss  of  one  immortal 
soul. 

'■  The  reading  of  pernicious  books  is  a  source  of 
much  danger,  particularly  to  young  persons.  There 
are  some  pretending  to  advocate  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, which  tend  to  settle  the  reader  in  a  mere  be- 
lief in  the  outward  coming  of  Christ,  yet  overlook- 
ing his  spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart,  and  the 
work  of  regeneration  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  without 
which  our  Lord  declared,  that  no  man  can  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.  These,  we  believe,  are  instru- 
mental in  obstructing  the  work  of  religion,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We 
would  affectionately  press  upon  all  our  members,  to 
keep  upon  their  guard  against  these  insidious  at- 
tempts to  draw  the  mind  away  from  submission  to 
the  washing;  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  their  Saviour  would  effect 
in  their  hearts.  Dear  young  Friends,  love  retire- 
ment, as  at  his  feet,  that  you  may  be  taught  by 
Him.  Frequently  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  your  own  Society  ;  which  would,  as 
you  obey  the  Truth,  strengthen  you  to  turn  your 
back  upon  all  the  seductions  of  Satan,  the  corrupt- 
ing amusements  of  the  day,  and  the  attractions  to 
mingle  with  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Religion  is  an  inward  work ;  and  all  who 
really  know  it  abide  with  their  Lord,  both  in  his 
sufferings,  and  when  his  banner  over  them  is  felt 
to  be  love. 

"  The  violation  of  our  christian  testimony  against 
a  man-made  or  hireling  ministry,  alluded  to  in 
nearly  all  the  reports  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
has  affected  the  minds  of  many  Friends  with  sor- 
row; exhibiting,  as  it  does,  an  unsettlement  in  the 
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principles  of  those  who  are  going  after  such  teach- 
ers. Our  early  Friends  saw  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord,  that  no  man's  talents  or  learning,  nor  any 
human  ordination,  can  constitute  any  one  a  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ :  it  requires  a  special  call  and 
qualification,  dispensed  by  the  Head  of  the  church 
to  the  sanctified  members,  whom  He  separates  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  gift  can  only  be 
exercised  under  his  putting  forth ;  not  in  the  will, 
wisdom  or  time  of  man,  but  under  the  renewed 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  giving  authority,  and 
.supplying  him  with  what  be  is  to  deliver  to  others, 
without  mouey  and  without  price.  May  our  be- 
loved Friends  be  brought  to  feel  the  wrong  and 
the  danger  of  laying  waste  this  ancient  christian 
testimony,  delivered  by  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  and  revived  among  us  after  a  long  and 
dark  night  of  apostacy;  the  purity  and  spirituality 
of  which  are  necessary  to  be  maintained  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  'But  the  anointing  which  ye 
have  received  of  Him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need 
not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as  the  same 
anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth 
and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye 
shall  abide  in  Him.'  '  He  that  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  said  the  Saviour, 
"  shall  never  thirst,  but  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'  Such 
will  have  no  need  to  run  after  those  who  are  cry- 
ing, '  lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  he  is  there,'  but  will 
know  Him  ruling  in  his  kingdom  in  their  hearts. 

"  We  have  good  cause  to  acknowledge  with 
thankfulness,  the  unmerited  condescension  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  in  extending  to  us  his  sustaining 
hand  of  help  under  the  burdens  which  have  been 
borne,  and  giving  strength  from  day  to  day  to  hold 
our  several  meetings,  we  hope,  in  measure  to  his 
honour,  and  to  the  comfort  of  one  another.  Secret 
prayer,  we  believe,  has  ascended,  that  in  deep  hu 
mility  our  faith  and  trust  may  be  maintained  in 
Him,  and  that  in  his  way  and  time,  He  would 
arise  and  bring  us  out  of  everything  that  would 
eclipse  the  brightness  of  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  gospel,  which  we  are  called  to  hold  up 
to  the  world.  And  it  is  our  desire,  that  through- 
out our  borders,  a  travail  of  spirit  may  be  cherish- 
ed for  the  increasing  prevalence  of  love  towards 
each  other,  that  everything  which  would  divide 
and  scatter,  may  be  put  away  from  us,  and  the 
blessed  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  the  love 
of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
be  known,  qualifying  us  to  glorify  God,  and  exalt 
the  name  and  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  among  ourselves  and  in 
the  world." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoROPE. — News  from  England  to  the  3d  inst. 

The  crops  iu  Great  Britaia  had  a  promisiag  appear- 
ance. 

The  English  government  was  negotiating  for  the  char- 
ter of  the  steamer  Great  Eastern,  to  lay  a  telegraphic 
calile  between  Singapore  and  Rangoon. 

The  Chinese  had  determined  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  ihe  allies  to  Pekin.  Fourteen  miles  of  fortifications 
had  been  constructed  by  them,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
Miiid  men  placed  under  arms. 

The  character  of  this  iniquitous  war  is  explained  by 
an  admission  of  the  London  Times,  which  says  all  the 
Biitish  want  in  China  by  the  war  is  cheap  teas  in  ex- 
change for  cheap  calicoes,  and  if  it  should  so  please 
them  silks  in  exchange  for  opium.  But  the  great  object 
is  cheap  tea — tea  at  four  pence  a  pound,  to  sell  in  Lon- 
don at  nine  pence,  and  a  market  for  calicoes  I 

The  Bank  of  England's  rate  of  discount  is  without 
change.     Consols,  95J-  a  95f . 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  6rm  at  steady 
prices.     Breadstufl's  were  dull  of  sale. 

In  France,  commercial  affairs  and  the  markets  were 
very  dull. 

It  is  stated,  that  France  had  proposed  lo  Switzerland 


to  relinquish  her  rights  in  reference  to  the  neutralized 
districts  of  Savoy  for  fifty  millions  of  francs. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a  note  of  M.  Thouvenel,  prov- 
ng  that  the  annexation  of  the  neutral  district  of  Savoy 
will  not  change  the  situation  of  Switzerland. 

The  government  had  given  orders  to  execute  a  plan 
of  railway  from  Nice  to  Geneva. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  Morocco  was 
5ned  on  the  26th  ult.     The  expenses  of  the  war  are  to 
be  paid  by  Morocco. 

The  Sardinian  King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  on  a  visit 
to  his  newly  acquired  territories.  The  Bishops  of  the 
Romagna  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Pope  from  taking 
ny  part  in  the  reception  of  the  King. 

Serious  disturbances  continued  in  Sicily.  Advices 
-om  Naples  say,  the  Royal  troops  had  attacked  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  intrenched  in  the  town  of  Cavino,  on 
ult.  The  insurgents  were  forced  to  retire  to 
Partenica,  leaving  250  men  killed  behind  them.  The 
Royal  troops  had  300  men  killed.  The  town  of  Cavino 
was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire.  Great  misery  prevails  at 
Palermo.  Thirteen  insurgents  who  were  captured,  were 
executed,  after  which  twenty-six  Neapolitan  soldiers 
were  surprised  by  the  insurgents,  and  hanged  at  Carini. 
At  Messina,  all  was  tranquil,  but  the  people  are  said  to 
be  generally  discouraged.  A  large  number  of  persons 
had  been  arrested,  and  the  prisons  and  citadels  were 
crowded  with  prisoners. 

Sooth  America. — Ecuador  is  still  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy. It  is  proposed  to  separate  the  province  of  Guay- 
aquil from  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  and  put  it  under  the 
protection  of  Peru.  By  this  means  it  will  eventually 
become  a  province  of  Peru. — A  rupture  between  Bolivia 
and  Peru  was  apprehended. — The  news  from  Chili  men- 
tion the  recent  discovery  of  nickel  in  the  desert  of  Ata- 
cama — a  metal  hitherto  unknown  in  Chili.  Several 
veins  of  the  ore  have  been  discovered.  Its  yield  is  about 
35  per  cent. 

Mexico. — Tampico  dates  to  the  5th,  report  a  battle 
between  Miramon's  troops  and  the  Liberals  near  S 
Louis  Potosi,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  with  a 
loss  of  many  lives  and  1500  prisoners.  In  other  engage 
ments  and  skirmishes,  the  same  party  had  suffered 
losses. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  Senate  amended  the 
Homestead  bill  received  from  the  House,  so  as  essen 
tially  to  modify  its  character.  It  then  passed  by  a  voti 
of  44  to  8.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passet 
the  Tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  105  to  64 ;  also  by  a  vote  of 
97  to  90,  a  bill  repealing  all  the  laws  in  New  .Mexico, 
which  in  anywise  protect,  authorize,  or  legalize  invo- 
luntary servitude,  or  the  enslavement  of  human  beings 
within  the  said  territory.  The  various  bills  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Territories  for  the  establishment  of 
territorial  governments  for  Nevada,  Arizona,  Chippewa 
Dacotah  and  Idaho,  were  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  be- 
lieved they  could  not  pass  the  Senate,  with  the  clause 
interdicting  slavery.  All  the  Democratic  members 
the  Americans  and  a  few  Republicans  voted  for  tabling 
the  bills.     The  vote  was  102  to  73. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  arrived  at  Washington  on  the 

14tb  inst.     Preparations  have  been  made  for  receiving 

the  Embassy  with  all  due  respect. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  472. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  203. 

The  Cotton  Trade. — At  a  recent  date,  the  receipts  of 

cotton  at  all   the  shipping  ports  was   4,222,793   bales, 

against  3,460,177  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  exhibited  an  increase  of 

731,437  bales,  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  to  France 

an  excess  of  176,000  bales.  Toother  foreign  ports  there 

is  a  decrease  of  68,876  bales,  and  to  domestic  ports  a 

decrease  of  118,838  bales. 

The  Constitutional  Union  Convention,  which  was  held 
in  Baltimore  last  week,  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
nearly  all  the  States.  It  was  determined  to  make  no 
party  platform  beyond  the  "  Constitution  and  the  Union." 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention 
were  orderly  and  harmonious. 

Drought  in  Wisconsin. — At  the  last  dates,  no  rain  had 
fallen  in  this  State  since  the  1st  of  Fourth  month,  and 
the  farmers  were  very  anxious  about  their  crops.  Letters 
of  the  2d  inst.,  from  Milwaukie,  say,  "  It  has  rained  but 
three  times,  in  this  city,  since  August  15th,  1859;  the 
country  is  suffering,  and  water  to  drink  is  scarce  in  the 

The  Capture  of  a  Slaver.— The  American  bark  Wild- 
fire, which  sailed  from  the  Congo  river,  Africa,  on  the 
18th  of  Third  month,  with  615  slaves,  has  been  captured 
by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Mohawk,  and  taken  into  Key  West. 
About  120  of  the  Africans  died  before  reaching  Key 
West. 


Heavy  Defalcation. — The  Postmaster  of  the  city  off  | 
York  proves  to  hiive  been  unfaithful  to  his  trust.    It 

vered  that  he  has  defrauded  the  revenue  1 
of  at  least  §150,000,  if  not  a  much  lar' 
amount. 

California. — The  pony  express  which  reached  St. 
sephs,  Missouri,  on  the  14th,  brought  California  date, 
the  5th  inst.  The  crops  of  the  State  have  been  serioc 
damaged  by  heavy  storms  of  rain  and  hail.  The  Le; 
lature  adjourned  on  the  30th  ult.  The  appropriations 
ordinary  State  purposes  exceed  one  million  of  doll 
The  Governor  had  vetoed  the  San  Francisco  Bulk  bill  ( 
making  a  line  of  sea  wall),  and  a  bill  appropriat 
§250,000  to  build  wagon  roads  over  the  mountains 
the  Washoe  mines.  The  Governor's  veto  is  said  to 
pproved  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  San  Francii 
ras  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  veto  of  the  bulkh( 
bill,  the  scheme  being  regarded  as  a  great  monopoly  a 
tax  on  commerce. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Colo^ 
ed  Youth,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  A 
street  Meeting-house,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the  2 

it.,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M.     The  members  are  particula 

juested  to  attend. 

WANTED. 

By  a  Young  Woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teachei 
a  small  school,  or  in  a  store,  or  Friend's  family  in  to 
ntry.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No. 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  stre 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No. 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  stP 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Wl 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  stre- 
Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan.Hil 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Elihu  Roberts,  N. 
corner  of  Race  and  Jacoby  streets;  Wistar  .Morris, 
209  S.  Third  street;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
Tenth  street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthl 
ton, M.  D. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governori|ii 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Shaupless,  C' 
cord.    Pa. ;  Samuel   Hilles,   Wilmington,  Del. 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philac 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  N.  Sixth  stn 
Philadelphia,  on  Third-d.ay,  the  1st  instant,  AbbaH 
Rtdolph,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  to  Sarah  Ann  Dilldt 
this  citv. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Pennsbury,  Chester  Co.,1 
on  the  18th  of  Third  month  last,  after  a  lingering  illn 
of  many  months,  Thomas  Saverv,  in  the  58th  year 
his  age — an  overseer  and  useful  member  of  Ken 
Monthly  Meeting.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he 
aware  that  all  earthly  efforts  to  arrest  his  disease  wi 
be  vain.  He  frequently  spoke  of  his  approaching 
solution,  and  feeling  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  m 
and  goodness  of  his  Creator  through  Christ  Jesus 
Redeemer,  he  was  enabled  to  view  the  grave  with 
fear.  A  short  time  before  his  close,  he  said,  "  I  feel  t 
I  am  going — going — going" — his  calm,  happy  express 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  firm,  upright,  christian 
enabled  those  present  silently  to  add,  "  From  th 
of  earth  to  the  joys  of  heaven."  He  expired  withoi 
struggle,  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep — leavi 
mourn  his  removal  from  us,  but  consoled  by  the  be 
that  he  was  taken  to  the  abodes  of  peace  and  rest. 

,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  4th  of  Fourth 

last,  Jane  Brinton,  widow  of  George  Brinton,  in 
84th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Birmi 
ham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  at  her  residence   in  Raysville,  Henry  Co.,  Ii 

Sarah  Pickett,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  of  dise 
of  the  heart — an  esteemed  and  valuable  member  of  R« 
ville  Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  &,  M-ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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James  Watt. 


all  as  wag  ^Vatt's  business,  there  was  one 
Bistanoe  connected  with  his  situation  which 
have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  a  man  of  h 


.f 


shraents  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  His 
being  conveniently  situated  within  the  col- 
was  a  favourite  resort  for  professors  as  well 
lidents.  Amongst  his  visitors  were  the  fii- 
Dr.  Black,  Professor  Simson,  the  restorer  of 
eience  of  geometry.  Dr.  Dick,  and  Dr.  Moor ; 
ven  Dr.  Adam  Smith  looked  in  occasionally, 
his  associates  none  is  more  closely  con- 
with  the  name  and  history  of  Watt  than 
Robison,  then  a  student  at  Glasgow,  and 
ivards  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
burgh  University.  He  was  nearer  Watt's  own 
han  the  rest,  and  stood  in  the  intimate  rela- 
Df  bosom  friend  as  well  as  fellow  inquirer  in 
ce.  Robison  was  a  prepossessing  person,  frank 
ively,  full  of  fancy  and  good  humour,  and  a 
al  favourite  in  the  college.  He  was  a  capital 
r,  an  extensive  linguist,  and  a  good  musician  ; 
with  all  his  versatility,  he  was  a  profound 
er,  and  a  diligent  student,  especially  of  ma- 
atioal  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  he  after- 
s  abundantly  proved  in  his  able  contributions 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  of  which  he 
he  designer  and  first  editor, 
this  high-minded  friend  the  attention  of  Watt 
:st  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  steam-engine 
son,  in  IT.'SG,  suggested  to  him  that  it  might 
iliid  to  the  moving  of  wheel-carriages.  The 
e  was  not  matured,  and  indeed  science  was 
tt  ripe  for  the  locomotive.  But  after  a  short 
ral,  Watt  again  reverted  to  the  study  of  steam, 
n  1761  he  was  bu.-ily  engaged  in  performing 
iments  with  the  humble  aid  of  apothecaries' 
s  and  a  small  Papin's  digester.  There  were 
no  museums  of  art  and  science  to  resort  to  for 
matiou,  and  he  perhaps  cultivated  his  own 
rs  the  more  thoroughly  that  he  had  no  such 
methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  mount- 
3  digester  with  a  syringe  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
eter,  containing  a  solid  piston.  When  he 
id  a  cock,  the  steam  rushed  from  the  digester 
1st  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  in  the  syringe, 
by   its   expansive   power  raised   a   weight  of 


fifteen  pounds  with  which  the  piston  was  loaded. 
Then  again  turning  the  cock,  which  was  arranged 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  digester, 
and  open  a  passage  to  the  air,  the  steam  escaped, 
and  the  weight  upon  the  piston,  being  no  longer 
counteracted,  forced  it  to  descend.  He  saw  it 
would  be  easy  to  contrive  that  the  cocks  should  be 
turned  by  the  machinery  instead  of  by  the  hand, 
and  the  whole  be  made  to  work  of  itself  with  per- 
fect regularity.  But  there  was  an  objection  to  the 
method.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  as  soon 
its  elasticity  is  sufficient"  to  overcome  the  weight 
of  the  air  which  keeps  it  down.  Under  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  acquires 
this  necessary  elasticity  at  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees;  but  as  the  steam  in  Papin's  digester  was 
prevented  from  escaping,  it  acquired  increased 
heat,  and  by  consequence  increased  elasticity. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  steam  which  issued  from  the 
digester  was  not  only  able  to  support  the  piston 
and  the  air  which  pressed  upon  its  upper  surface, 
but  the  additional  load  with  which  the  piston  was 
hted.  With  the  imperfect  mechanical  con- 
struction, however,  of  those  days,  there  was  a  risk 
that  the  boiler  in  which  this  high-pressure  steam 
was  generated  would  be  burst  by  its  expansive 
power,  which  also  enabled  it  to  force  its  way 
through  the  ill-made  joints  of  the  engine.  This, 
conjoined  with  the  great  expenditure  of  steam,  led 
Watt  to  abandon  the  plan.  The  exigencies  of  bu- 
siness did  not  then  allow  him  to  pursue  his  experi- 
ments, and  the  subject  again  slept  till  the  winter  of 
1763-64. 

The  college  at  Glasgow  possessed  a  model  of 
one  of  Newcomen's  engines,  which  had  been  sent 
to  London  for  repair.  It  would  appear  that  the 
eminent  artificer  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted 
paid  little  attention  to  it,  for  at  a  University  meet- 
ing  in  June,  1760,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  al- 
low Mr.  Anderson  "  to  lay  out  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing two  pounds  sterling  to  recover  the  steam-engine 
from  Mr.  Sisson,  instrument-maker,  at  London.' 
In  1763,  this  clumsy  little  engine,  destined  to  be- 
come so  famous,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Watt. 
The  boiler  was  somewhat  smaller  than  an  ordinary 
tea-kettle,  the  cylinder  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  mathematical  instrument-maker  merely  regard- 
ed it  as  "  a  fine  plaything."  When,  however,  he 
had  repaired  the  machine  and  set  it  to  work,  he 
found  that  the  boiler,  though  apparently  sufficiently 
arge,  could  not  supply  steam  fast  enough,  and  only 
a  few  strokes  of  the  piston  could  be  secured.  The 
fire  under  it  was  stimulated  by  blowing,  and  more 
steam  was  produced,  but  still  the  machine  would 
not  work  properly.  Exactly  at  the  point  where 
another  man  would  have  abandoned  the  task  in 
despair,  the  mind  of  Watt  became  thoroughly 
roused.  "Everything,"  says  Professor  Robison, 
"  was  to  him  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  serious 
study  ;  and  we  knew  that  he  would  not  quit  it  till 
he  had  either  discovered  its  insignificance,  or  had 
made  something  of  it."  Thus  it  happened  with  the 
phenomenon  presented  by  the  model  of  the  steam 
engine.  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  books 
by  what  means  he  was  to  remedy  the  defects;  and 
when  books  failed   to  aid   him,   he  coiiiiueneed 


course  of  experiments,  and  resolved  to  work  out 
the  problem  for  himself.  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiries, he  came  upon  a  fact  which  more  than  any 
other  led  his  mind  into  the  train  of  thought  which 
at  last  conducted  him  to  the  invention  of  which  the 
results  were  destined  to  prove  so  stupendous.  This 
fact  was  the  existence  of  latent  heat.  But  before 
we  go  on  to  state  his  proceedings,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  condition  at  which  the  steam-engine 
had  arrived  when  his  investigations  commenced. 

Steam  had  not  then  become  a  common  mecha- 
nical power.  The  sole  use  to  which  it  was  applied, 
was  to  pump  water  from  mines.  A  beam,  moving 
upon  a  centre,  had  affixed  to  one  end  of  it  a  chain 
which  was  attached  to  the  piston  of  the  pump;  to 
the  other  end  of  it  a  chain  which  was  attached  to 
a  piston  that  fitted  a  cylinder.  It  was  by  driving 
this  latter  piston  up  and  down  the  cylinder  that 
the  pump  was  worked.  To  communicate  the  ne- 
cessary movement  to  the  piston,  the  steam  gene- 
rated in  a  boiler  was  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  forcing  out  the  air  through  a  valve,  and 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  under  side  of  the  piston 
counterbalancing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  its  upper  side.  The  piston,  thus  placed  be- 
tween two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  was  then 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  greater 
weight  of  the  pump-gear  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  beam.  The  steam  so  far  only  discharged 
the  office  which  was  performed  by  the  air  it  dis- 
placed ;  but  if  the  air  had  been  allowed  to  remain, 
the  piston  once  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  could  not 
have  returned,  being  pressed  as  much  by  the 
atmosphere  underneath  as  by  the  atmosphere  above 
it.  The  steam,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  con- 
densed by  injecting  cold  water  through  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.  This  caused  a  vacuum  below  the 
piston,  which  was  now  unsupported,  and  descended 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper 
surface.  When  the  piston  reached  the  bottom,  the 
steam  was  again  let  in,  and  the  process  was  re- 
peated. 

This  was  the  machine  in  use  when  Watt  was 
pursuing  the  investigations  into  which  he  was  led 
3y  the  little  model  of  the  Newcomen  engine.  Among 
other  experiments,  "  he  constructed  a  boiler  which 
showed  by  inspection  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated in  a  given  time,  and  thereby  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  the 
engine."  He  was  astonished  to  discover  that  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  in  the  form  of  steam, 
heated  a  lurge  quantity  of  water  injected  into  the 
cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it,  and  upon  fur- 
ther examination  he  ascertained  that  steam  heated 
six  limes  its  weight  of  well  water  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees,  which  was  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  itself.  Unable  to  understand  so  remark- 
able a  circumstance,  he  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Black, 
who  then  expounded  to  him  the  theory  of  latent 
heat,  which  this  great  chemist  had  already  taught 
his  pupils  unknown  to  Watt.  This  vast  amount  of 
heat,  stored  up  in  the  steam,  and  not  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  involved  a  proportionate  consumption 
of  coals.  When  Watt  learnt  that  water  in  its  con- 
version into  vapour  became  such  a  reservoir  of 
heat,  he  was  more  than  cv(.r  bent  upon  economizing 
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it,  striving,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  at  once 
to  augment  its  production,  and  diminish  its  waste. 
'•  He  greatly  improved  the  boiler,"  says  Professor 
Robison,  "  by  increasing  the  surface  to  which  the 
fire  was  applied  ;  he  made  flues  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water,  and  made  his  boiler  of  wood,  as  a 
worse  conductor  of  heat  than  the  brickwork  which 
surrounds  common  furnaces.  He  cased  the  cylin- 
der and  all  the  conducting-pipes  in  materials  which 
conducted  heat  very  slowly  ;  he  even  made  them 
of  wood."  But  none  of  these  contrivances  were 
eflfecfual ;  for  it  turned  out  that  the  chief  expendi- 
ture of  .steam,  and  consequently  of  fuel,  was  in  the 
reheating  the  cylinder  after  it  had  been  cooled  by 
the  injection  of  the  cold  water.  Nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  steam  employed  was  condensed  on  " 
first  admission  before  the  surplus  could  act  upon 
the  piston.  Watt  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  make  a  perfect  steam-engine,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  cylinder  should  be  always  as  hot  as 
the  steam  that  entered  it :  but  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary that  the  steam  should  be  condensed  when 
the  piston  descended, — nay,  that  it  should  be  cool- 
ed down  below  one  hundred  degrees,  or  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  vapour  would  be  given  ofi'  which 
would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  diminish 
the  power  of  the  engine.*  The  two  conditions 
seemed  quite  incompatible.  The  cylinder  was  never 
to  be  at  a  less  temperature  than  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees,  and  yet  at  each  descent  of  the  pis- 
ton it  was  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  degrees. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memoranduvis  oj 
our  Late  Friend^  H.  WillimiLS. 

"First  mo.  3d,  1841. — With  us,  our  gatherings 
[in  meeting]  are  small  ;  from  unavoidable  causes 
some  are  absent,  and  two  or  three  occasionally 
ought  to  be  out  who  are  not ;  I  long  for  a  renewed 
and  earnest  feeling  and  concern  amongst  us  more 
generally,  rightly  to  wait  before  the  great  Searcher 
of  hearts ;  the  winter  season  spiritually  we  are 
passing  through,  is,  I  verily  believe,  of  our  own 
making,  and  is  it  not  possible  to  become  so  poor  as 
not  to  strive  to  get  any  richer,  but  be  content  to  lie 
down  in  perfect  idleness,  regardless  of  the  futur 
Oh!  lamentable  to  think  of !  On  taking  my  se 
to-day,  an  unusual  sense  of  want  and  of  entire  i 
ability  to  prepare  an  acceptable  ofi'ering,  seemed  to 
come  over  me ; — when  to  my  comfort  I  remem 
bered,  lie  whom  we  profess  to  worship,  can  pre- 
pare  such  as  will  be  acceptable,  and  that  our  wants 
and  need  are  known  to  him  ;  he  needed  not  to  be 
informed ;  wait  humbly  before  him  ;  a  broken  and 
contrite  spirit  he  will  not  despise.  For  this  little 
I  felt  glad,  it  seemed  a  little  evidence  of  his  '  mov 
ing'  as  on  '  the  face  of  the  waters.'  It  has  been  a 
low  time  with  me,  I  could  not  even  greet  you  with 
a  line  ;  and  as  I  have  had  none  to  respond  to,  all 
has  been  silent: — a -little  poorly  too;  have  had 
clear  evidence  of  years  bringing  its  infirmities  :  am 
convinced  my  outward  tabernacle  is  decaying  and 
wearing  out;  I  want  not  to  be  cumbered  about 
'  many  things,'  so  that  the  better  building  may  be 
made  secure." 

"  16th. — We  are  getting  old,  and  cannot  do  as 
we  once  did,  am  sorry  that  any  one  of  us  children 
should  feel  the  pressing  hand  of  the  cares  of  time, 
so  as  to  be  obliged  to  exert  ourselves  in  a  way  un- 
sifiting  our  years ;   it  was  not  the  intention  of  father, 


we  his  children  should  be  so  fixed  ;  he  was  greatly 
blessed  in  his  means,  and  prudently  applied  it. 
'  No  man  that  hath  left  house  and  land,  wife  and 
children  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  shall 
receive  in  this  life  a  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit 
life  everlasting.'  This  very  great  and  precious 
promise,  I  believe,  was  fulfilled  in  father's  case, 
and  for  the  reason  of  his  faithfulness,  leavi7ig  all, 
and  giving  the  strength  of  his  days  to  serve  the 
best  of  causes,  in  the  way  duty  called.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me,  to  believe  this  of  father ;  he 
was  hampered  and  tried  with  the  perplexing  diffi- 
culties in  society,  and  was  even  disowned  by  our 
Friends,  yet  he  kept  the  faith,  the  one  saving  faith, 
and  who,  knowing  him,  would  dare  say  he  was  not 
useful  in  his  cast  off  condition  to  those  among  whom 
he  never  went,  except  as  duty  seemed  to  call  to 
meetings,  never  entered  their  secret  combinations 
in  society;  nor  had  he  any  hand  in  changing  its 
discipline  ;  he  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  ground 
work  oi  that,  to  favour  changes;  but  was  concern- 
ed to  rebuke,  and  call  to  them.  I  felt  deep  sym- 
pathy with  him,  and  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
declaration  :  '  The  house  of  Israel  and  the  house 
of  Judah  mourned  apart.'" 

"  I  do  most  thankfully  rejoice  in  the  conviction 

that ,  is  gaining  ground   in  best  things.     It 

does  me  much  good  indeed.  It  never  was  intended 
his  light  should  be  kept  under  a  bushel,  nor  his 
talents  unimproved.     He  is  very  peculiarly  gifted. 


witness  to  it  from  early  life,  and  yet  how 


it  never  felt  to  me  so  awful,  as  since  these  thii 
have  been  passing." 

"  Third  mo.  2d. — After  thou,  and  the  rest  of . 
company,  were  gone,  we  passed  rather  a  Ion 
day,  the  scenes  [death  of  a  relative]  which  1 
been  passing  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  w 
calculated  to  cause  a  reflecting  mind  to  look  i 
its  own  state ;  in  which  endeavour  I  felt  desir 
to  be  helped,  that  the  midnight  cry  may  not  i 
me  unprepared.  Thou  wilt  doubtless  be  interes 
in  hearing  of  our  meeting  last  First-day;  gres 
to  our  surprise,  in  about  the  middle  of  the  [time 

meeting, took  oflf  her  bonnet,  arose,  and  v 

deliberately  repeated  the  text, — '  Whosoever 
ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  also  si 
the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  coraeth  in 
glory  of  his  Father  and  the  holy  angels;'  she 
ed  a  little  more ;  the  meeting  was  very  still,  as 
deed  all  our  meetings  are ;  when  E.  C.  arose, 
more  satisfactorily  than  almost  ever  before,  ope 
the  travail  of  spiritual  Israel  from  the  land  oft 
dage  to  the  promised  land,  comparing  the  outw 
travel  to  that  of  the  true  spiritual  Israel,  of  wl 
it  is  indeed  a  just  figure  ;  he  mentioned  particuli 
their  want  of  bread  and  their  crying  to  Moses ;  tl 
being  fed  by  bread  immediately  from  heaven, 
that,  not  to  be  found  when  they  pleased,  but  v 
the  Lord  pleased  in  his  own  time  ;  their  travel  a 
he    alluded   to,   through   Jordan  before  entet 


*  Since  the  more  the  pressur 
tlie  lower  the  temperature 

any  temperature  less  than  oi 
vapour  in  the  vacuum  of  th 


upon  water  is  diminisb- 
,t  which  it  boils,  water 
e  hundred  degrees  gives 

cjliuder. 


den   and   heat   of  the   day,'  happy  will  it  be  for 

2Qth.  has  been  long  confined  with  in- 
disposition, and  absent  from  meeting;  but  he  has 
recovered  better  health  than  for  many  months  be- 
fore he  was  taken  down,  yet  finds  it  needful  to  be 
careful;  he  is  alive  in  the  truth,  and  favoured  in 
the  exercise  of  his  gift  both  days  at  meeting,  to  the 
comfort  and  relief  of  the  rightly  exercised  ;  his  ad- 
ice  yesterday  was  close,  pertinent  and  feeling  to 
the  young  people  present,  and  there  were  more  of 
that  class  than  we  often  have  at  one  time  together. 
I  did  feel  thankful  that  there  is  yet  a  living  gospel 
mini-try  amongst  us ;  poor  indeed  we  sometimes 
feel ;  no  ability  to  raise  even  a  word  of  reproof 
against  error  or  evil :  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  wait 
the  full  time,  and  to  experience  '  deep  calling  unto 
deep,'  which  may  be  compared  to  the  travail  of 
exercised    minds,   whether  silently  or  vocally,  or 

both.'     Had   a  very  satisfactory  visit  to yes 

terday ;  she  seems  very  much  to  have  given  up  the 
things  of  time ;  is  very  still,  so  from  inclination 
and  necessity.  It  is  a  great  favour  to  be  sufi"ered 
to  live,  until  we  are  ready  to  die;  I  mean,  made 
fit  by  suffering  for  that  pure  kingdom  into  which 
nothing  unholy  can  enter." 

"Second  mo.  18th. — Am  labouring  under  a  fresh 
cold  which  I  have  taken;  feel  that  I  am  poor  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  do  thou  be  strong  *  * 
there  are  just  now  many  poor  afilicted  people  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  whom  were  I  able  I  would  be 
glad  to  visit  and  see  if  I  could  be  helpful  to  them; 
I  do  sympathize  with  them  ;  aifliction  from  various 
causes,  not  any  one  particular  calamity ;  one  not 
of  the  least  is,  poor  old  N.  S.  mourning  over  the 
fate  of  her  naughty  son  !  more  I  fear  than  over  his 
wickedness;  she  too  is  much  to  be  pitied  ;  well, 
true  it  is,  '  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  nif^ht 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge 


Canaan,  from  the  very  bottom  of  which  they 
enabled  to  bring  up  stones  of  memorial, 
has  he  done  until,  I  was  going  to  say,  '  the  eleventh       "  What  may  come  of  this  dear  child   and  i  '* 
hour ;'  should  he  now  so  work,  as  to  obtain  the  oiFering,  I  know  not ;  but  it  felt  solemn  to  me  ;^ 
penny,'  equal  to  those  who  have  '  borne  the  bur-  savoured  of  a  good  bogintiing ;  may  she  keep  q^ 

now  and  low  (not  too  low),  for  there  is  a  possi 
ity  of  getting  below  the  Witness  of  truth;  1 
steadily  to  the  Lord  for  help,  who  is  ever  mere 
and  compassionate,  requiring  no  more  than  He 
give  ability  to  perform.  I  have  felt  much  for 
children  in  many  places,  in  the  present  day, 
my  faith  is,  there  will  be  a  revival  in  our  poor 
ciety,  through  their  willingness  to  bow  to  the  j 
and  work  of  Christ.     I  have  felt  near  unity  \ 

the  spirit  and  temperament  of  dear ,  and 

lieved  she  lived  near  the  truth,  but  this  I  had 
looked  for,  it  was  hid  from  me,  and  may  be 
so,  that  such  exercises  do  better  to  be  hidden, 
etimes  the  work  is  marred  by  man,  and  the 
ercise  lightened,  before  the  Lord's  time.  I  w( 
have  all  this  way  concerned  to  be  very  pati 
keep  their  '  eye  single,  then,  the  whole  body  wil 
full  of  light.'  It  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  lie  ku 
best  how,  and  when  and  where  and  what  to  say 
move  in." 

"  I  may  say  I  desire  thy  safety  and  preserva 
every  way,  and  that  a  profitable  sense  of  bein 
thy  place  may  attend,  which  will  likely  admini 
strength.  *  *  *  I  have  desired  it  may  n 
become  an  easy  thing  to  go  and  do  errands  for 
church  ;  but  that  a  portion  of  baptism  may  pree 
preparing  for  service  ;  and  yet  while  suffering 
der  it,  find  it  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  beaif*. 
rather  it  is  not  pleasing  to  the  natural  part.  ] 
lieve  it  is  a  necessary  preparation  to  all  religfe: 
service,  whether  greater  or  smaller,  for  lack  of 
some  things  which  are  termed  religious,  fee^i-- 
empty,  and  weigh  nothing.  I  eould  wish  all 
fessing  the  Quaker  principle  had  enough  of 
true  exercise  about  them  to  keep  them  in  their  i 
places  and  right  sense  of  feeling,  so  as  not  to  bu 
the  living.  Notwithstanding  I  write  thus,  I  fee 
own  shortcomings. 


"  We  had  a  good  Monthly  meeting  last  P 


^        it  seems  plainer 
d   plainer  that  a  great   responsibility   rests   on  day;   ability 
parents  rightly  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  ofi'-  even    the    de 

spring  while  young  and  under  their  control,  so  as  Friends'  testimonies,  in  what  they  might  term 
to  be  clear  from  their  blood  in  the  day  of  account  j 'things.     It  was  feelingly  handled  by  our  wc 


afforded  to  labour  to  the 
irture    of  some  of  our  youth 
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ml, .     It  is  cause  of  thankfulness,  some 

qualified    to   speak    about    these   departures ; 


nij  go  out  at  that  door,  and  never  return.  A 
rrtt  deal  rests  on  parents  while  their  children  are 
;cug  and  growing  up,  to  watch,  guard,  help  and 
■x.aiu,   restrain  and   tenderly  entreat ;   not  give 

(few  children  could  be  so  stubborn  as  not  to 
1  and  in  after-years  thank  heartily  their  pa- 
3  for  this  wholesome  care,  though  it  was  hard 
ile,  yet  the  yoke  would  become  easy.  Indeed 
ve  really  feared  some  parents  like  too  well  to 
Bsome  things  a  little  smart  and  nice  and  tasty, 
give  away  their  strength,  that  where  the 
Iren  get  older  and  exceed  bounds,  they  can  do 
ling." 

I  am  grown  so  weak,  I  can  hardly  see  or 
•  certain  things,  without  feeling  quite  afflicted  ; 
death  of  our  dear  Friend,  Daniel  Wheeler, 
IS  aflFecting,  and  sorrow  is  the  covering  of  my 
d,  yet  for  his  sake  we  need  rejoice,  that  his 
labours  are  over,  and  he  sweetly  gathered, 
loubt.  The  same  wise  Hand  that  removed  him, 
raise  up  others  to  take  his  place,  so  that  the 
I  cause  may  still  be  supported." 


nland,    the   literal   interpretation   of  its   Hebrew 
lame  being  "  Brook  of  the  Willows,"  and  that  a 


ture  upo)i  the  Commerce  of  the  East  and  its 
'^robabie  Effects  Ujioii  the  Great  Future  of  tke 
lolij  Land., — hej'ure  the  Historical  Societij,  by 
IV.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  Navy. 

(Concluded  fiom  page  292.) 

le  spoke  of  Kurrachee  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 

;  its   selection  by  England   as  its  commercial 

■eput  in   the   east ;   the  lines  of  telegraph  anc 

road  leading   to  it.     He  dwelt  upon  the  neces- 

of  eastern  commerce   ascending  the  Persian 

f;  but,  when  it  reached  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 

isked  whether  it  should   continue  up  the  long, 

ting  and  circuitous  channel  of  the  Euphrates, 

turning  to  the  left,  be  disembarked  at  Grano, 

crossing  Arabia  in  a  direct  line,  be  re-embarked 

El  Arish,   or  Jaffa,   for  London,  Liverpool,  or 

York.     He  then  pointed  out  the  commercial 

ition  of  Grane,  its  deep  and  capacious  harbour, 

lal  in  extent  and  facilities  to  that  of  New  York. 

then   compared   the   relative  distances  on  air 

s,  east  and  west   from  London  to  Sydney,  the 

much    the   longest  route.     He  then  spoke  of 

improbability  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  Europe 

ising  over  our  continent  from  San  Francisco  to 

anghai ;    for,  even  if  the  western   route  were 

)pted,  European  trade  with  Asia  would  proceed 

Panama. 

He  alluded  to  the  certainty  of  a  line  of  steam- 

from  San  Francisco  to  Japan  and  China,  and 

connection  with  it  a  Pacific  railroad,  which  he 

a  necessity  of  the   age.     Such  a  line,  he 

dntained,  would  draw  to  it  not  only  the  eorres- 

Qdeuee  and  travel  of  our  own  country,  but  also 

of  Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  continent  of 

irope.     Neither    the     projected    English    route 

rough  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  nor  any 

ler  route  can  compete  with  this,  which  must  soon 

pport  itself  by  passenger  traific  and  trausporta- 

m  of  the   mails  ;  but  for  the   transportation   of 

brchandise  a  less  expensive  route  becomes  neces- 

ry.     Such  a   route,  he   said,  was  proposed,  and 

ree  lines  suggested,   two  of  them   by  our  own 

untrymen.     One  via  the  Euphrates;  one  through 

e  valley  of  Esdraelon,  and  one  from  El  Arish  or 

iffa  to  the  Persian  Gulf.     For  reasons  cited,  he 

ve  the  preference  to  the  last,  but  urged  explora- 

in  in  Arabia,  with   a  view  to   di.scover  the  most 

isible  route,  as  well  as  to  develop  its  commercial 

sources.     He  spoke  of  a  luxuriant  ravine  at  the 

E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen  by  the  Ameri- 

a  expedition,  (the   only  luxuriant  ravine  upon 

It  sea,)  which  is  represented  to  extend  fifty  miles 


road  is  represented  as  running  350  miles  further 
east  to  the  castle  El  Asha,  half  way  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Persian  Gulf  He  maintained 
that  Arabia  Deserta  is  not  a  desert  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  that  after  rains,  its 
surface  was  covered  with  flower-bearing  shrubs, 
and  becomes,  for  a  season,  the  great  pasture 
grounds  of  the  Southern  tribes.  The  soil,  he  af- 
firmed, is  not  hard;  that  water  is  found  at  a  mode- 
rate_  depth,  and  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
patriarchs  to  dig  for  wells  wherever  they  encamped. 
He  spoke  of  the  success  of  French  engineers  in 
boring  artesian  wells  in  the  Sahara,  bordering  Al- 
giers, and  their  influence  in  checking  the  roaming 
propensities  of  the  Arab ;  of  the  character  of  that 
interesting  race,  which  is  so  little  understood  ;  of 
their  readiness  to  labour  cheerfully  when  th 
feelings  are  respected,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Loftus 
and  Mr.  Layard,  a  testimony,  with  one  exception, 
borne  out  by  the  experience  and  observation  of  the 
lecturer. 

The  position  was  then  assumed  that  the  eastern 
nations,  including  the  Arabs,  are  predisposed  to 
traflic,  and  those  traits  were  illustrated  by  histori- 
cal facts.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Jewish  vil- 
lages scattered  throughout  Arabia,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Jew  would  probably  be  the  first 
gent  employed  in  the  civilization  of  the  Arab. 
Attention  was  next  called  to  the  recent  discov- 
ery of  ruined  cities  east  of  the  lower  Jordan— to 
the  massive  walls  and  colossal  stone  doors  of  the 
private  dwellings,  which  are  the  memorials  of  a 
race  of  giants  (of  which  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was 
one  of  the  last  representatives,)  which  has  been 
extinct  for  upwards  of  3000  years,  and  form  the 
only  specimen  the  world  can  afford  of  the  ordinary 
private  dwellings  of  remote  antiquity,  and  encour- 
agement was  derived  from  the  fact  that  these  ruins 
are  discovered  just  as  a  lodgment,  such  as  they 
will  afford,  is  required  in  the  rediscovery  of  the 
unknown  countries  on  the  borders  of  which  they 
lie.  Among  those  ruins  have  been  found  the 
scriptions  of  Roman  legions  which  were  stationed 
among  them,  and  the  belief  was  expressed  that 
further  exploration  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
a  Roman  road  through  the  desert,  which  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  channel  of  communication 
through  which  Asiatic  trade  must  hereafter  fl 
He  spoke  of  the  contest  going  on  between  canvas 
and  steam,  and  between  the  marine  engine  and 
the  locomotive;  quoted  from  Alfred  Larsiug  & 
Co.'s  circular  to  show  that,  from  1850  to  1858, 
the  sailing  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  increased  but 
per  cent.,  while  the  steam  tonnage,  for  the  same 
time,  exhibited  an  increase  of  264  per  cent.;  and, 
as  illustrative  of  the  encroachment  which  the  loco- 
motive is  making  upon  canvas  and  steam  transpor- 
tation, he  cited,  among  others,  the  circumstance 
that,  from  September,  1858,  to  September,  1859, 
80,000  bales  of  cotton  were  transported  by  rail- 
road from  the  southern  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
States. 

Apart  from  the  necessity  under  which  England 
lies  of  having  a  direct  communication  with  the 
East,  the  lecturer  maintained  that  the  wants  of 
the  world's  commerce  imperatively  required  such 
a  route,  and  that,  when  attained,  few  could  fore- 
see its  effects  upon  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  — 
few  are  aware  of  the  reviving  energy  of  that  in- 
teresting quarter  of  the  world.  He  cited  the  city 
of  Beyrout,  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000  in  1848,  now  containing  50,000 
souls  ;  to  the  increase  of  its  commerce,  spoke  of 
the  introduction  into  it  the  past  year  of  that  index 
of  modern  civilization,  an  omnibus ;  of  the  rapid 


construction  of  houses  in  Jerusalem,  consequent  on 
its  great  increase  of  population  ;  of  its  10,000  pil- 
grims the  last  Paschal  week,  with  four  large 
steamers  at  the  same  time  in  its  port  of  Jaffa — a 
thing  unheard  of  before  ;  of  the  thirty  block- 
houses erected  by  the  Turkish  government  throui'h- 
out  the  country  to  protect  the  merchant,  the  pil- 
grim and  the  traveller.  The  increase  of  toleration 
and  the  assimilation  of  creeds  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  unanimity  with  which  all  works  of  charity 
are  undertaken,  prove  that  the  prejudices  against 
the  Jewish  race  are  being  fast  obliterated  by  a 
Godlike  sympathy;  that  since  the  Crimean  war, 
11  religious  are  tolerated  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  many  Protestant  associations  throughout 
Christendom  are  co-operating  with  the  Jews  to 
effect  their  restoration.  These  things,  to  quote 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Seiss,  he  regarded  as  the  prelimina- 
ries of  a  second  Jewish  exodus. 

The  Jews  restored  to  Palestine,  and  Palestine 
made  the  thoroughfare  of  the  world's  commerce 
with  the  east,  and  the  future  of  that  people  would 
be  more  momentous  than  any  in  their  past  history. 
And  if  coming  events  did  not  point  to  the  Holy 
Land  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  a  glance  at  the  map  would  show  that  it 
is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  united  continents 
of  the  earth.  The  lecturer  quoted  an  author  who 
graphically  described  it  as  a  land  so  remarkably 
situated  that  it  forms  a  bridge  between  two  con- 
tinents and  a  gateway  to  a  third,  and  maintained 
that,  were  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  Africa  condensed  to  a  single  point, 
Palestine  would  be  the  centre  of  their  common 
gravity.  With  the  amazing  facilities  of  modern 
intercourse,  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  modern 
commerce,  it  was  asked,  who  could  estimate  the 
grandeur  to  which  a  country  might  attain,  planted 
as  it  were,  on  the  very  apex  of  the  old  world,  with 
its  three  continents  spreading  out  beneath  its  feet ; 
with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  one 
side,  to  bring  it  the  golden  treasures  and  spicy 
harvests  of  the  east ;  and  the  Mediterranean  float- 
ing in,  on  the  other,  the  skill,  and  knowledge,  and 
enterprise  of  the  west.  Beyond  doubt  this  will 
come  to  pass,  and  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  closing 
chapters  of  Isaiah  we  seem  to  be  specifically  called 
upon  to  promote  it.  We  there  read  of  a  great 
maritime  power,  spreading  wide  its  wings,  existing 
somewhere  iu  the  far  west  from  Palestine,  which, 
accustomed  to  send  messengers  by  sea,  is  to  become 
interested  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  and  render  them 
its  assistance. 

It  was  then  asked  whether  we  would  accelerate, 
or  retard  that  event ;  whether  we  would  supinely 
wait,  while  England  opposed  France  in  her  Egyp- 
tian canal,  and  France  opposed  England  in  her 
Syrian  railway,  two  great  undertakings,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  do  more  for  humanity  than  any 
thing  that  has  been  devised  by  this  enlightened 
age;  or,  shall  we  explore  and  discover  for  them 
an  intermediate  route,  one  divested  of  the  political 
objections  attendant  on  the  other  two — one,  where 
the  Sultan  is  powerless,  and  where,  by  consequence, 
diplomatic  jugglery  would  be  unavailing';  The 
ecture  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  American 
enterprise  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  thus  add 
new  lustre  to  our  national  character. 


There  are  two  objects  which  he  who  seeks,  is 
almost  sure  to  find — the  one  is,  the  knowledge  of 
t  he  ought  to  do — the  other,  an  excuse  for 
what  he  is  inclined  to  do. — Whately. 

A  celebrated  ambassador,  when  told  what  a 
ckver  boy  his  son  was,  exclaimed,  "  I  would  rather 
you  had  told  me  how  industrious  he  was." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(CoDtimied  from  page  200.) 

JACOB   HESTON. 

Jacob  HestoD,  an  elder  of  Wrightstown,  Bucks 
county,  deceased  Iwell'th  mo.  11th,  1765. 

MARY    FIELD. 

Mary  Field,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Field,  of  Ches- 
terfield, New  Jersey,  was  born  about  the  year 
1715.  She  was  one  who  in  early  life  submitted 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  preferring  durable  riches 
and  righteousness  to  the  perishing  pleasures  and 
treasures  of  this  world,  was  made  rich  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  It  is  testified 
of  her,  "  This  worthy  woman  was  one  whom  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  call  out  of  the  broad  way  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  to  make  her  acquainted 
with  his  blessed  Truth."  "  As  she  abode  under 
the  cross,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  mani- 
fest to  her,  that  she  was  a  chosen  vessel,  or  instru- 
ment for  her  service."  "  By  her  godly  example 
in  life  and  conversation,  her  great  humility  aud 
self-denial,  she  much  adorned  her  service  in  the 
station  of  an  elder,  being  one  for  several  years." 
"  She  was  serviceable  in  visiting  families,  and  care- 
ful to  bring  up  her  family  in  plainness  of  speech 
and  apparel;  and  truly  the  was  a  mother  in 
Israel." 

"  We  conclude  with  fervent  desire,  that  the  great 
Lord  of  the  harvest  may,  for  his  work's  sake,  be 
pleased  to  raise  up  to  his  church  and  people  many 
more  such  worthy  elders,  who  may  be  as  service- 
able in  his  hand,  as  was  this  our  dear  and  well- 
beloved  Friend,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  24lh 
of  the  Twelfth  month,  1765,  aged  about  fifty 
years." 

JOHN   MITCHENOR. 

John  Mitchenor,  of  Horsham,  for  many  years  a 
valuable  elder  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  de- 
ceased some  time  in  this  year,  1765. 

DINAH  JAMES. 
Dinah  Churchman,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Churchman,  was  born  near  the  town  of 
Chester,  in  Chester  county,  on  the  7th  of  the  Sixth 
month,  1699.  When  she  was  about  five  years  of 
age,  her  parents  removed  to  and  settled  at  Not- 
tingham, then  considered  in  the  same  county. 
"  She  being  religiously  educated  by  them,  soon  be- 
came inwardly  sensible  of  the  blessed  Truth,  and 
taking  heed  to  its  teaching,  was  early  adorned 
thereby  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  She  "was 
a  great  lover  of  meetings  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  a  humble,  exemplary  waiter  therein." 

She  married,  when  young,  a  Friend,  by  the 
name  of  Brown,  who  in  a  few  years  was  removed 
from  her  by  death.  Through  all  her  provings  and 
exercises,  as  she  looked  for  help  and  assistance  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  she  was  graciously  supported, 
and  her  spiritual  health  and  strength  was  thereby 
increased.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  a 
gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to 
her,  to  which,  although  she  exercised  it  in  few 
words,  she  was  faithful.  She  "but  seldom  ap- 
peared therein,  being  rather  a  pattern  of  awful 
silence.  Yet  her  testimony,  when  she  did  appear, 
was  remarkably  seasoned  with  the  baptizing  power 
of  the  Spirit,  which  made  it  truly  acceptable  to 
Friends.  She  was  often  heard  to  express  her  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  of  words  increasing  in 
the  church,  without  sufficient  weight  aud  awful- 
ncss," 


About  the  time  of  her  coming  forth  in  the  mi- 
nistry, there  was  a  remarkable  fresh  outpouring  of 
spiritual  gifts  within  the  hrnits  of  Nottingham 
Monthly  Meeting.  She,  her  brother  John  Church- 
man and  W^illiam  Brown,  were  acknowledged  mi- 
nisters at  the  same  time,  and  they  all  proved  emi- 
nent in  their  gifts.  In  the  year  1736,  she  was 
married  to  Blordecai  James,  of  Goshen,  Chester 
county,  who  removed  to  East  Nottingham  to  his 
wife's  residence.  He  was  a  valuable  Friend,  and 
concerned  to  assist  her  in  bringing  up  the  children 
committed  to  their  care  in  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity called  for  by  the  Truth. 

Dinah  James  "  was  an  example  of  plainness 
herself,  and  also  careful,  prudently  to  suppress  the 
contrary  in  her  children,  as  long  as  they  remained 
under  her  imraediate  care,  meekly  dissuading,  in  a 
moving  manner,  against  any  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption, in  conversation  as  well  as  the  world's  vain 
fashions  and  superfluity  in  dress;  aud  firmly  main 
taining  parental  authority  in  this  steady  resolu 
tion,  which  she  never  departed  from,  viz.,  that 
while  her  children  were  clothed  at  her  expense, 
they  should  submit  to  have  their  clothes  fashioned 
agreeable  with  her  mind." 

She  was  remarkable  for  humility  and  charity, 
was  a  promoter  of  good  order  in  the  church,  and 
of  true  peace  upon  the  right  foundation.  Iler  virtues 
brought  her  the  general  esteem  of  Friends  and 
others.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled 
much  abroad  in  the  ministry  until  the  year  1742. 
From  that  year  to  1754,  she  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  such  services,  visiting  most  of  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  Her 
care  in  attending  to  her  religious  duties,  was  "  me- 
morable and  worthy  of  imitation,  even  when  under 
great  bodily  weakness  and  infirmity,  as  she  wa 
for  many  years  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  seve 
ral  of  her  joints  being  dislocated  with  the  violence 
of  rheumatic  pains.  All  which  she  bore  with  such 
patience  and  humble  resignation,  as  truly  became 
a  christian,  and  bespoke  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
a  lasting  habitation  at  the  end  of  a  weary  pil 
grimage  in  this  world." 

At  different  times  during  her  ministry,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  both  in  publii 
aud  private  testimonies,  she  spoke  of  a  winnowing 
time  at  hand  wherein  she  apprehended  the  chaff 
was  to  be  blown  away,  and  the  church  restored  to 
greater  purity.  This  was  in  part  at  least  fulfilled 
a  few  years  after  her  decease,  when  the  trials  and 
sufferings  incident  to  the  llevolutionary  war,  scat- 
tered from  the  Society  of  Friends  many  who  could 
not  stand  persecution  for  the  Truth,  and  drew  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  sufferers  more  closely  to- 
gether in  love. 

A  few  weeks  before  her  release  from  her  com- 
plicated sufferings,  Dinah  James  was  at  the  public 
meeting  for  worship  at  Nottingham.  Her  bodily 
weakness,  however,  was  great,  and  she  expressed  a 
doubt  of  being  able  ever  again  to  attend  there. 
Her  sense  that  her  end  was  approaching,  was 
clear,  and  she  at  divers  times  had  mentioned  it. 
About  five  days  before  her  close,  a  fever  set  in 
which  weakened  her  fast.  The  last  night  of  her 
life,  she  had  some  refreshing  sleep,  and  was  often 
heard  when  arousing  from  slumber  to  say  in  a 
gentle  voice,  "  a  happy  change,  a  happy  change  !" 
She  continued  cheerful,  and  sensible,  until  she 
quietly  departed  as  one  falling  asleep.  She  was  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

CTo  be  contiDued.J 

Hypocrites  have  generally  two  objects  in  view  : 
one  is  to  acquire  money ;  the  other  is  to  acquire 
popularity. 


Exploration  of  a  liberian  River. 

African  exploration   is  being  vigorously  pro; 

cuted.     Several   parties   are   already  engaged    ; 

this  great  but  perilous  work,  and  others  are  p: 

paring  to  enter  the  field.     The  mysterious  souij 


or   sources   of  the   Nile   attract  several. 


Livingstone  is  opening  up  a  region  which  contai 
many  rich  plains,  noble  forests,  great  lakes  a; 
fertilizing  rivers. 

In  Western  Africa — especially  that  portion  1 
ing  back  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia — several  1 
berians  have  extended  their  observations  to  a  cd 
siderable  distance.  Geo.  L.  Seymour,  (colourei  F- 
formerly  a  resident  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  aided  | 
the  Government  and  people  of  Liberia,  penetra^ 
to  a  point  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles  inlan 
''finding  a  country  varied,  beautifu',  well-water 
and  fertile,  with  many  towns  exhibiting  industi 
cleanliness,  economy  and  mechanical  ingenuitj 
"  We  have  not  seen,"  he  remarks,  "  a  barren  pie 
of  ground  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
Another  Liberian  traveller,  James  L.  Sims,  (c( 
oured,)  reports  the  district  through  which 
passed  to  be  abundant  in  natural  resources,  ai 
the  people  industrious  and  happy. 

Alexander  Crummell,  widely  and  favourab 
known  in  this  country,  and  who  is  now  connect' 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Mission 
Cape  Palmas,  lately  made  a  journey  up  the  Cavf 
la  river,  which  he  thus  describes  in  a  recent  lett 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  this  city.  A.  C.  is  a  persij 
of  unmixed  African  extraction.  Having  had  t 
benefit  of  a  university  education  in  England, 
has  made  considerable  attainment  in  literritui 
There  we  see  the  mist  and  darkness  rising  ai 
dispersing  from  the  vast  interior  of  the  Afric: 
Continent,  disclosing  valleys,  hills  and  plains 
immense  extent  and  promising  fertility,  a  climajj 
fitted  for  perennial  production,  a  numerous  popul 
tion  zealous  for  improvement,  open  to  a  lucrati 
trade,  the  march  of  civilization,  and  the  elevatil 
power  of  Christianity  : 

"  We  have  been  on  a  missionary  tour,  sob 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  to  and  beyond  tl 
falls  of  the  Cavalla.  We  had  a  rough  and  ti? 
some  journey — in  continual  rain  and  sleet,  slee 
ing  in  rude  country  huts,  up  to  our  ankles  at  tim 
in  the  mud,  and  eating  the  simple  fare  of  our  wi 
country  kin.  But  discomforts  were  ovcrbalanci 
by  the  sight  of  a  most  beautiful  river,  noble  moo 
tain  scenery  opening  to  our  view  after  a  half  daj 
journey — talk  and  association  with  the  natives 
their  homes,  aud  by  the  fine  gathering  of  who 
towns,  at  times,  beneath  the  shade  of  wide-sprea' 
ing  trees,  gathered  together  to  listen  to  the  gh 
tidings  when  I  would  preach.  The  Cavalla  is 
broad,  deep,  flowing  stream,  which,  after  some  i 
teen  miles'  sail  from  the  coast,  lifts  up  its  nob 
banks  from  fifteen  to  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  ft 
high,  from  the  river's  level.  On  the  highe 
points  one  can  see,  in  the  distance,  the  groupi 
towns,  with  their  conical-shaped  huts  perche 
appearing  often  like  the  tops  of  lofty  fortiticatioi 

"The  Cavalla  Falls  obstruct  the  river  abo 
eighty-five  miles  from  the  ocean.  They  are  B 
very  high,  but  spreading  out  to  a  great  widt 
through  rocks  and  islands,  and  followed  by  a  seri 
of  rapids  some  five  miles  long  below.  They  sei 
forth  a  loud  and  a  far  reaching  report,  which  i 
heard  fifteen  miles  below.  You  may  think  it  ras 
but  we  ascended  through  the  rapids,  and,  in  ma 
peril,  went  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  great  f» 
amid  the  boiling,  seething  waters.  This  was  t 
first  and  last  time.  We  were  much  pleased  wi 
the  natives,  who  seem  a  mild  aud  gentle  peop. 
and,  as  everywhere  else  in  Africa,  extremely  b( 
pitable.     We  were  struck  with  the  evidences 
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nty  which  met  our  sight  in  every  town.  In  one  have  long  marked  the  growing  defection  among  the 
ce  it  seemed  excessive,  and  appeared  to  make] nominal  professors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Allan- 
people  most  manifet-tly  rude  and  wanton.  i  tic,  and  longed  to  hear  of  a  revival  of  that  christian 
1  have  seen  a  goodly  portion  of  Liberi^i ;  hut  zeal  in   defence  of  the  Truth   for   which   English 


river,  no  land,  no  country  to  equal  thi:*.  The 
vantages  it  offers  are  incomparable.  The  land 
ilevated  ;  streams  and  rivulets  are  running  from 
ry  quarter ;  the  land  is  rich  and  productive, 
e  river  can  be  navigated,  without  obstructions, 
schooners  and  small  brigs,  sixty  odd  miles  from 

sea.  Indeed,  the  Cavalla  is  the  only  river  in 
)eria,  and   partial    as  I  am  to  my  home  on  the 

Paul's,  I  cannot  but  see  that,  when  population 

les  in,  this  section  must  supersede  every  other 
t  of  the  country. 

We  tried  every  inducement  to  get  our  bearers 
take  us  to  the  second  fall,  some  twenty-four 
es  further  back,  but  in  vain.  It  is  said  to  be 
ween  thirty  and  forty  feet  high.     I  am  prepar- 

for  an  overland  journey  through  all  the  towns 
ween  Mount  Sangnan  and  Nitre  Liu,  our  inte- 
•  station  ;  and  then  I  expect  to  see  these  falls 
I  the  larger  tributary  which  flows  into  the  Ga- 
la from  the  west.     We  heard  the  singular  news 

he  interior,  that  in  the  Carbo  country  the  peo- 

are  visited  once  in  three  or  four  years  by  '  a 
iple  who  wear  trousers  and  carry  spears  and 
IS,  who  come  some  twenty  or  thirty  days'  jour- 

,  from  a  large  town  ia   the  interior.'     Some  of 

converts  in  our  back  station  told  me  this,  and 
ught  other  natives,  who  gave  me  the  same  in- 
ation.  From  this  I  conclude,  that  the  Kong 
untains  separate  two  streams  of  water ;  the 
'alia  on   one  side,  and,  perhaps,  the  Niger  on 

other,  and,  perhaps,  these  mountains  are  the 
ter-shed  of  both.     I  am  told  also,  that  at  about 

same  distance  back  there  is  a  broad,  elevated 
irie,  and   that,  in   the  dry  season,  the  natives 

the  grass  on  fire,  destroy  numbers  of  elephants, 
1  then  gather  immense  quantities  of  ivory.     I 


Friends  were  once  conspicuous,  to  find  these  hopeful 
evidences  of  life  and  feeling ;  and  ardently  do  we 
desire  that  the  true-hearted,  in  that  important  part 
of  the  vineyard,  may  be  enabled,  through  Divine 
assistance,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  innovations,  and 
cleanse  the  camp  of  those  things  that  have  caused 
the  Society  to  flee  before  the  face  of  its  enemies. 

In  the  following  essay,  we  have  some  insight 
given  of  the  antecedents  of  three  or  four  of  "  the 
leaders"  of  the  "  reforms"  that  threaten  to  overturn 
the  Society  there. — Ed.  of  The  Friend. 

"  But  if  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and  blow 
not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not  warned  ;  if  the 
sword  come,  and  take  any  person  from  among  them,  he 
is  taken  awaj-  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  re- 
quire at  the  watchman's  hand." — Ezek.  x.xxiii.  6. 

Who  are  tlie  Reformers  1 — and  what  the  fruit  of 
their  doings  ? 

These  are  questions  which  every  lover  of  the 
"  distinguishing"  religious  views  and  practices  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  should  carefully  ponder  and 
endeavour  to  answer,  according  to  his  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  and  the  measure  of  his  spiritual 
perception.  For  if  it  be  found  that  the  advocates 
of  change  and  "  reform"  are  "  sound  in  the  faith" 
committed  to  our  fathers  in  the  beginning  by  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  and  held  by  all  their 
true  spiritual  children  down  to  the  present  time, 
then  we  may  believe  that  they  are  indeed  engaged 
(as  they  profess)  in  the  removal  of  "  the  stumbling 
blocks  out  of  the  way  of  the  -Yieople,"  and  endea- 
vouring to  "  build  the  old  wastes,"  to  "  raise  up 
the  former  desolations,"  to  "  repair  the  waste  cities 
— the  desolations  of  many  generations." 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  our  ob- 
servation and  perception  should  discover  to  us  that 


hered  a  deal  of  intelligence,  rare  and  curious,  the  "antecedents"  and  present  views  and  practice  of 
ihe  country,  which  my  time  will  not  allow  me  some  of  the  prominent  "leaders  of  the  people"  on 
relate.  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  proba-  the  momentous  questions  involving  changes  in  the 
ty  of  our  discovering  coal  on  the  Cavalla.  One  manner  of  conducting  our  meetings  for  worship — 
ef,  nigh  us,  to  whom  a  specimen  of  coal  was  the  exercise  of  spiritual  (?)  gifts,  and  in  our  rules 
wn,  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  like  to  it  on  of  church  discipline — are  heterodox  or  latitudina 
river;   and   that  he  had  once  brought  a  piece  irid/i — then  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  real 


In  English  captain,  who  told  him  it  was  valua- 
On  my  next  missionary  tour  I  shall  visit  the 
t.  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Alex.  Cedmmell, 

For   "The  Friend." 

Several  communications  in  the  Fifth  month  num- 
of  The  British  Friend,  which  has  just  come  to 
id,  give  evidence  of  increased  concern  on  the 
t  of  some  of  the  members  of  our  religious  Soci- 
in  England,  to  expose  in  their  true  light,  the 
artures  from  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
gospel  as  held  by  it,  so  rife  in  that  land  ;  and 
iwaken  the  true-hearted  among  them  to  the  ne- 
ity  of  boldly  and  unflinchingly  contending  for 
faith,  and  in  meekness  and  christian  steadfast- 
\  opposing  the  attempts  openly  and  covertly 
:ing  to  lead  London  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a  body, 
ly  from  the  principles   which   Friends  always 

,  and  always  must  profess. 
[t  must  be  encouraging  to  those  members  of  that 
arly  Meeting,  who  have  long  been  mourning  in 
ret  over  the  desolation  taking  place,  and  who, 
ividually,  may  have  feared,  that  amid  the  throw- 
down  of  the  altars,  and  slaying  of  the  prophets, 
y  only  were  left;  to  find  there  are  others,  who 
and  feel  like  themselves  in  regard  to  these 
Dgs,  and  who  are  prepared  to  unite  together  in 
intaining  old  fashioned  Quakerism.  It  is  also 
Bring  to  the  many  Friends  in  this  land,  who 


object  sought  to  be  attained  is  the  overtlirmv  of 
those  institutions  for  which  our  forefathers  so  nobly 
contended  and  suffered,  and  which  they  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  maintained  in- 
violate, and  proposed  for  reception  to  the  whole 
family  of  man  ;  a  most  important  and  "  distingu' 
ing"  feature  of  which  work  and  way  is  still — as  set 
forth  by  George  Fox  as  that  to  which  he  was  call- 
ed : — "  by  the  divine  po.wer  and  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  light  of  Jesus,  to  bring  people  off  from  all  their 
own  ways,  to  Christ  the  new  and  living  way  ;  and 
from  their  churches  which  men  had  made  and  ga 
thered,  to  the  church  in  God,  the  general  assembly 
written  in  heaven,  which  Christ  is  the  Head  of 
and  off  from  the  world's  teachers,  made  by  men, 
to  learn  of  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,  of  whom  the  Father  said,  '  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  hear  him  ;'  and  off  from  all  the  world's 
worships,  to  know  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  in- 
ward parts,  and  to  be  led  thereby  ;  that  in  it  they 
might  worship  the  Father  of  Spirits,  who  seeks 
such  to  worship  him  ;  which  spirit  theij  that  uor- 
shijyped  not  in  knew  not  what  they  worshipped." 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  felt  it  to  be  an 
unspeakable  favour  that  his  eyes  were  opened  to 
see  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation  as 
proclaimed  to  the  world  by  our  early  Friends,  and 
in  proportion  to  his  estimation  of  the  value  of  that 
testimony,  so  has  he  deplored  the  growing  defec- 
tion and  disaffection  within  our  borders  in  regard 


to  it.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  not 
been  an  inattentive  observer  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  actors  who  have  professed  a  strong  de- 
fer a  revival  of  religion  amongst  us,  and  the 
increase  of  our  numbers.  And  now  that  the  insi- 
s  working  of  disaffection  has  assumed  a  definite 
shape,  under  the  guise  of  a  "  testimony  against 
formality,"  and  in  favour  of  "simplicity" — by  the 
removal  of  the  ancient  landmarks — by  proposals 
for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  our  meetings — and  by 
"  the  exercise  of  the  gift  (?)  of  teaching  in  a  more 
extensive  .sense  than  has  yet  been  the  case" — the 
attentive  observer  can  be  at  no  loss  how  to  estimate 
the  value  of  these  proposals  in  respect  to  a  revival 
of  primitive  zeal  for  Quakerism,  perceiving,  as  be 
does,  from  whence  they  emanate. 

For  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated,  however,  who 
may  be  liable  to  be  beguiled  by  the  specious  pro- 
fessions, or  conscientious  heterodoxy  of  some  of 
"  the  leaders"  of  the  present  movenient,  the  writer 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty,  howsoever  painful  the 
task,  to  bring  up  memorials  of  the  past  history  of 
some  of  these  individuals,  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions now  mooted  in  the  Society,  and  to  advert  to 
the  present  acknowledged  sentiments  of  others  in 
respect  to  them. 

And,  firstly,  he  would  direct  attention  to  the 
principal  advocate  of  some  of  the  proposed  changes. 
In  the  year  1838,  there  was  appended  to  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  from  Westmoreland*  Quar- 
terly Meeting  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  informa- 
tion that  disunity  existed  iu  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  and  that  some  of  the  members  had 
been  baptized  in  water,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
station  of  minister.  The  advocate  alluded  to,  in  a 
plausible  speech,  endeavoured  to  shield  the  parties 
from  the  just  exercise  of  the  discipline — pleading 
for  non-interference  with  these  individuals,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  "  sincere  believers  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  he  was  well  aware  that 
not  only  were  the  parties  referred  to  delinquents  in 
regard  to  the  matters  specified  in  these  answers, 
but  that  they  were  more  or  less  converts  to  "  Bea- 
couism."  It  may  be  urged  that  his  antecedents  are 
no  proof  that  his  recent  views  were  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Society.  Those 
who  "  knew  him  best''  read  his  characteristic 
scepticism  in  relation  to  our  principles  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  prize  essay  of  J.  S.  llowntree,  whose 
"  teaching"  was  doubtless  at  the  feet  of  this 
"  Gamaliel  of  Reform." 

Another  prominent  advocate  of  change,  who  in 
some  respects  may  be  styled  a  disciple  of  the  party 
referred  to,  has  long  exhibited  laxity  with  regard 
to  many  of  our  fundamental  testimonies,  and  openly 
declares  that  the  only  test  of  fitness  for  member- 
ship in  the  Society  should  be  "  a  belief  in  the 
atonement  and  divinity  of  Christ;"  and  that  he 
would  not  visit  with  "  disownment"  individuals 
who  submit  themselves  to  the  rite  of  water  baptism, 
partake  of  "  the  saoratuont  of  the  Lord's  supper," 
pay  ecclesiastical  demands,  or  for  any  other  hetero- 
dox practice  or  belief  that  is  not  in  itself  immoral, 
save  and  except  for  disbelief  in  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  the  christian  faith  above  stated.  The 
danger  and  significance  of  this  latitudinarianism 
rests  chiefly  iu  the  fact  that  this  individual  has  re- 
cently been  placed  in  an  active  position  in  the 
"  Large  Committee"  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  is  as- 
sistant clerk  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  has  for 
some  time  held  the  important  administrative  office 
of  clerk  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  is  a 
member!  Alas!  "the  fathers  where  are  they, 
and  the  prophets  do  they  live  forever?" 

Another  instance  may  be  suflicient  to  indicate 

Query — Lancashire  ? 
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"  who  are  the  reformers  and  their  fruit  1"  Two 
warm  admirers  of  Rowutree's-  essay,  and  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  "  network"  of 
Rules  of  Discipline  (as  they  are  flippantly  styled) 
and  other  proposed  changes,  were  recently  an- 
nounced in  the  public  prints  as  present  at  the  con- 
secration of  a  "Steeple-house"  by  a  "Lord  Bishop" 
of  the  state  church  ! 

Do  not  these  facts  "speak  volumes"  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  present  controversy  1  Is 
not  the  ultimate  aim  of  these  "  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple"— these  "blind  leaders  of  the  blind" — the  en- 
tire overthrow  of  those  sound  views  of  christian 
truth  handed  down  to  us  by  our  persecuted  or  mar- 
tyred predecessors?  May  the  designs  of  these 
Babel-builders  be  frustrated,  for  as  certainly  as 
they  succeed,  the  Society  will  be  confounded  and 
scattered !  To  remain  members  of  a  body,  with 
whose  principles  and  practices  they  are  at  issue, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  nobility  of  charac- 
ter which  ought  to  be  maintained  by  every  pro- 
fessed follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  already  the  injurious 
"fruit  of  their  doings"  is  apparent  in  the  greater 
laxity  of  "the  young  people,"  and  some  of  more 
advanced  age,  in  reference  to  the  wearing  of  "  mo- 
dest apparel,"  the  practice  of  music,  attendance  at 
places  of  diversion,  &c.,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  testimony  against  will-worship,  and  a  man 
made  and  hired  ministry,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  revive,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  sincere-hearted  amongst  us,  that  say- 
ing of  our  blessed  Lord — "  Every  one  that  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and 
shall  inherit  everlasting  life.  But  many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first." 

Observer. 

Second  month  26th,  1860. 

The  World  of  London. — Year  by  year  this  an- 
cient town,  like  a  young  and  rich  colony,  creeps 
eastward  and  westward,  north  and  south ;  fields 
and  fresh  air  giving  up  their  verdure  and  freshness 
to  dingy  brick-houses  and  fetid  alleys,  and  the 
masses  of  population  clustering  together  round  the 
common  centre  of  work  and  pleasure.  The  thirsty 
souls  of  London  need  have  no  fear  of  becoming 
thirstier  so  long  as  there  are  upward  of  four  thou- 
sand public  houses  and  one  thousand  wine  mer- 
chants to  minister  to  their  deathless  thirst.  The 
bread  to  this  enormous  quantity  of  sack  is  repre- 
sented by  2500  bakers,  1700  butchers,  not  includ- 
ing pork-butchers ;  2600  tea-dealers  and  grocers, 
1260  coffee-room  keepers,  nearly  1500  dairymen, 
and  1350  tobacconists.  To  look  after  the  diges- 
tion of  this  enormous  amount  of  food  upward  of 
2400  duly  licensed  practitioners,  surgeons  and 
physicians  are  daily  running  to  and  fro  through 
this  mighty  metropolis,  whose  patients,  in  due 
course  of  time  and  physic,  are  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  500  undertakers.  Nearly  3000 
boot  and  shoemakers  add  their  aid  to  that  of  the 
doctor  to  keep  our  feet  dry  and  warm,  while  2050 
tailors  do  as  much  for  the  rest  of  our  bodies.  The 
wants  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  population  are 
supplied  by  1060  linen-drapers  and  1500  milliners 
and  dress-makers.  15-10 private  schools  take  charge 
of  our  children,  and  290  pawn  brokers'  shops  find 
employment  and  profit  out  of  the  reverses,  follies, 
and  vices  of  the  community.  About  300,000  houses 
give  shelter  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people, 
whose  little  differences  are  aggravated  and  settled 
by  upward  of  3000  attorneys  and  3900  barristers. 
The  spiritual  wants  of  this  mighty  aggregate  of 
human  souls  are  cared  for  by  939  clergymen  and 


dissenting  ministers,  who  respectively  preside  over 
429  churches  and  423  chapels,  of  which  latter 
buildings  the  Independents  have  121,  the  Baptists 
100,  the  Wesleyans  77,  the  Roman  Catholics  59, 
the  Calvinists  and  English  Presbyterians  10  each, 
the  Quakers  8,  the  Jews  10,  the  numerous  other 
sects  being  content  with  numbers  varying  with 
from  one  to  five  each. 


For  "The Friend." 

An  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Younger  Members 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

Very  tender  solicitude  often  prevails  in  my 
heart,  beloved  young  Friends,  for  your  present  and 
eternal  welfare.  While  I  am  by  no  means  igno- 
rant experimentally  of  the  pitfalls,  snares  and 
temptations,  which  beset  the  slippery  paths  of 
youth,  I  have  felt  increasingly  anxious  on  your 
account  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  lapsed 
and  unsettled,  and  in  some  measure  stumbling 
state  of  our  religious  Society.  Though  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  this  is  by  no  means  limited 
and  sectional,  nor  confined  to  our  own  division  of 
the  christian  church.  But  in  view  of  the  thin  and 
still  thinning  ranks  among  those  with  us  to  whom 
we  have  been  looking  as  elders  and  standard- 
bearers,  how  mournfully  applicable  is  the  lan- 
guage :  "  The  fathers  where  are  they  ?  and  the 
prophets  do  they  live  forever?"  While  this  re- 
duction has  taken  place  by  faithful  men  and  wo- 
men having  been  gathered  to  their  everlasting 
reward,  the  enemy  has  also  been  busy,  it  may  be 
while  too  many  of  us  have  been  sleeping  in  carnal 
security,  in  sowing  tares  in  our  midst ;  the  ten- 
dency of  which  has  been  to  distract  and  cripple 
the  Society,  to  attempt  to  modify  its  principles, 
and  to  absolve  the  members  from  the  faithful 
maintenance  of  its  testimonies,  as  well  as  to  im- 
pair the  precious  fellowship  and  unity,  which  once 
so  remarkably  characterized  us  as  a  people.  May 
the  painful  evidence  of  the  vacant  places  of  those 
thus  removed,  with  the  effectual  conviction  that  it 
is  time  to  repair  the  breaches  sorrowfully  made  in 
the  walls  of  Zion,  added  to  our  individual  respon- 
sibility, as  we  desire  to  become  good  and  faithful 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  tend  to! 
arouse  all,  and  provoke  to  emulation,  that  through 
the  reception  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  into  our  hearts,  and  by  submission 
and  obedience  to  his  convicting,  sanctifying  and 
preserving  Spirit  we  may  become  effectually  pre- 
pared for  religious  usefulness  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world.  For  it  is  an  unchangeable  truth,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  "'  Without 
me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  And  no  less  applicable 
to  us  is  the  encouraging  assurance  through  his 
apo-tle  :   "  My  grace  is  suflicient  for  thee." 

Dear  young  Friends,  may  these  fundamental 
and  immutable  truths  be  indelibly  impressed  upon 
your  minds.  That  without  Him  "  in  whose  hand 
our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways,"  we 
can  do  no  good  thing  :  while  with  Ilim  "  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  us."  That  "  as  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine ;  no  more  can  rje,  except  ye  abide  in"  Christ : 
and  that  abiding  in  Jlinij  the  Living  Vine,  ye 
can  do  no  other  than  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  hon- 
our of  his  name,  and  your  own  unspeakable  peace. 
Believing  it  will  tend  to  guard  from  imminent  dan- 
gers prevalent  in  this  day,  and  to  preserve  upon  the 
living  foundation,  I  wish  renewedly  and  earnestly  to 
press  upon  you  the  deep  conviction  of  your  own  im- 
potcncy  and  nothingness,  and  of  the  Redeemer's 
omnipotence  and  omnipresence.  Remember  the 
apostle's  acknowledgment — "When  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong,"  and  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Chri'^t  which  strcngfhencth  me."  He  alone  is  our  life 


and  salvation,  and  ever  standeth  ready  to  dispe 
to,  and  anoint  with  a  portion  of  his  light  i 
Spirit,  all  those  who  ask  it  of  him  in  the  sincei 
of  contrite  and  heaven-longing  hearts.  Have 
some  of  you  in  degree  been  made  sensible  of  t 
when,  as  "  in  thj  cool  of  the  day,"  you  have  bi 
a  little  palled  and  weary  of  earth's  surfeiting  i 
evanescent  gratifications  ?  When  the  Spirit 
your  dear  Saviour  has  met  with  you,  and  ph 
with  you,  and  shown  you,  not  only  the  vanity 
all  your  temporal  delights  and  pleasures,  but  tl 
you  were  born  for  a  far  different  purpose,  than 
be  thus  spending  your  days  in  that  which  will  pr( 
no  better  than  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ! 
believe  this  is  the  case.  And  perhaps  to  somi 
an  especial  manner,  who  have  wandered  fartl 
from  the  Father's  house,  and  have  partaken  m. 
of  the  husks  of  this  world,  has  not  this  "  faith 
and  true  Witness"  pressed  home  to  the  shrink! 
bosoms  of  such,  the  pathetic  appeal, — Why  v 
ye  go  astray  ?  "  Why  will  ye  die,  0  house 
Israel?"  May  these  remember  the  prophetic 
surance  :  "  0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyse 
but  in  me  is  thine  /lelp."  Would  that  the  lame 
able  infatuation  by  the  god  of  this  world,  who 
holding  some  of  your  souls  in  the  bondage  of  8  ,); 
might  be  dissipated  and  broken.  That  your  e; 
might  be  opened  to  see  the  enemy's  subtle  iutiuei 
over  you,  and  through  His  grace  and  help 
ever-present  Helper — who  came  to  seek  and  to  se  ^- 
that  which  is  lost,  you  might  be  enabled  to  tu 
from  lying  vanities,  and  all  the  wages  of  sin,  wh 
is  death,  and  to  embrace  that  deliverance  wh 
comes  through  submission  of  our  aU  unto  H 
who,  in  unspeakable  loving-kindness  and  tenc. 
mercy,  gave  himself  for  us.  Purchasing  forgi' 
ness  for  us  from  the  sins  that  are  past,  if  we  i 
but  willing  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  his  salvati 
and  to  receive  him  in  his  second  appearance,  wii 
out  sin  unto  salvation,  to  rule  and  to  reign  in  c 
hearts. 

We  are  all  "  by  nature  the  children  of  wratl 
"  all  having  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
God."  But  the  Lord  who  is  rich  in  mercy  towai 
us,  hath  not  only  quickened  us,  who  were  dead 
trespasses  and  sins,  but  hath  sent  forth  the  Spi 
of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  which  convicts  for 
and  disobedience,  and  as  we  submit  to  its  chast( 
ing  power,  brings  us  to  a  heart-felt  sense  of 
miserable  condition  as  children  of  the  first  Ad 
and  as  we  are  faithful  to  the  fresh  unfolding 
this  divine  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  leads  out  of  dai 
ness  into  his  marvellous  light;  and  renews 
again  into  the  heavenly  image  of  Him  who  creat 
us.  But,  dear  young  Friends,  an  artful  enemy  \ 
laid  a  snare  here,  which  some  of  our  membei 
warily  have  been  caught  with.  Which  is,  tl 
inasmuch  as  "  Christ  our  passover  has  been  sac 
ficed  for  us,"  and  "His  own  self  bare  our  sins 
his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  therefore,  it  is  c( 
tended,  that  all  that  is  required  of  us  is  a  mi 
belief  that  he  has  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  c 
sins,  and  that  it  is  the  sufficiency  of  Jesus"  atoi 
ment  that  is  to  stand  us  instead,  and  answei 
out  anything  on  our  part,  all  our  spiritual  nei 
But  if  this  is  an  easy  and  popular,  it  is  no  lea 
deceitful  and  very  dangerous  .doctrine.  For 
true,  it  would  indeed  make  the  way  to  heav 
most  of  railroad  ease  and  facility ;  and  besi< 
making  void  the  necessity  of  submission  and  ol 
dience  on  our  part,  it  would  render  useless  and 
operative  many  of  the  most  solemnly  imposed 
junctions  of  our  Holy  Redeemer  and  his  apostl 
as,  "Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  w 
which  leadcth  unto  life,"  &c.  "  Except  ye 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  sh 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''     "  Exo 
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be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
rod."     And  "  Without  holiness  no  man  ^hall 

the  Lord."  No:  this  ever-precious  atoning 
ifice  is  only  made  effectual  to  the  sinner's  sanc-j 
jtion  and  justification,  through  his  obedience 
be  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
iving  Him  i>Uo  the  heart,  where  his  kingdom 
i  set  up,  and  his  will  be  done  if  ever  we 
justified,  and  created  anew,  being  made  living 
losses  of  his  resurrection,  and  meet  for  an  in- 
tance  with  the  saints  in  light, 
leware,  beloved  young  Friends,  of  an  easy  and 
oth  road   to  heaven.     By  this  I  by  no  means 

to  discourage  you,  or,  as  far  as  my  little  in- 
nce  extends,  to  bring  an  evil  report  of  "  the 
i  land,"'  so  as  in  any  wise  to  paralyze  your 
rts.  But  on  the  contrary  to  encourage  and  to 
mlate  you,  even  "  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
j;"  fully  believing  that  what   faithful  Joshua 

Caleb  of  old  reported  of  the  promised  Canaan 
y  had  been  to  search  out,  is  infinitely  superseded 
the  spiritual  inheritance  which  awaits  the  will- 

and  obedient,  the  humble,  careful  traveller 
ards  the  city  of  Zion.     They  testified,  that  it 

"  an  exceeding  good  land."  Saying,  also,  "  If 
rebel  not  against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  the 
pie  of  the  laud,  then  will   the  Lord    bring  us 

into,  and  will  give.it  unto  us;  a  land  that 
i-eth  with  milk  and  honey.  '  May  we  be  encour- 
d  to  diligence  hereby.  But  I  have  feared  that 
Idst  the  "  thousands  of  modern  inventions,"  we 
lid   also  attempt  to  get  up  some  happy  expe- 

t,  grateful  to  the  fleshly  mind  and  will  of  man, 
3limbing  up  some  other  way  to  the  kingdom 
by  (jbrist  the  unchangeable  way ;  that  we 
uld  seek  to  take  heaven  by  violence  and  force, 
;et  thither  without  our  Holy  Redeemer's  alone 
ing  baptism  ;  without  the  true  self-denial  and 
consequent  death  of  self;  without  the  mortify- 
niliating  cross  of  Christ,  by  whom  a  great 
istle-  declares,  "  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me, 

I  unto  the  world  ;"  and  also  without  the  child 

fool's  state;  without  tribulations,  without  re- 
leration,  without  justification,  and  without  holi- 


The  Atiglo-Saxon  Race.— The.  United  States 
Great  Britain  are  engaged  in  a  contest,  how- 
little  it  n:ay  be  noticed,  which  will  subjugate 
world  to  their  co-operative  power.  It  is  not  a 
test  for  territory,  nor  for  political  distinction, 
one  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
e,  and  the  general  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gue.  For  a  long  time  Britain  chiefly  was  la- 
iring in  the  old  world.  Now  the  influence  of 
United  States  is  being  felt  side  by  side  with 
3  in  all  parts  of  it.  On  the  continent  of  Eu- 
,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  the  vast  range  of  the 
ific  isles,  both  countries  are  wielding  an  im- 
nse  power,  and  by  their  commercial  and  diplo- 
tic  energy  giving  a  tone  and  new  life  to  the  in- 
jitants  of  many  lands.  The  following  clipping 
an  exchange  may  not  err  much  in  stating 
t  in  three  generations  the  race  will  probably 
upy  and  subdue  the  continents  and  islands  of 
earth  : 

In  1620,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  numbered 
mt  6,000,000,  and  was  confined  to  England, 
lies,  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  combination  of 
ich  it  is  the  result,  was  not  then  wore  than  halt 
fected,  for  neither  Wales  nor  Scotland  was  half 
sonized  at  the  time.  Now  it  numbers  60,000,- 
0  of  human  beings,  planted  upon  all  the  islands 
'  continents  of  the  earth,  and  increasing  every- 
ere  by  an  intense  ratio  of  progression.  It  is 
absorbing  or  displacing  all  the  sluggi-h  races 


or  barbarous  tribes  of  men  that  have  occupied  the 
continents  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  ocean.  If  no  great  physical  revolu- 
tion supervene  to  check  its  propagation,  it  will 
number  800,000,000  of  human  beings  in  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  present  time 
— all  speaking  the  same  language,  centred  to  the 
same  literature  and  religion,  and  exhibiting  all  its 
inherent  and  inalienable  characteristics. 

"  Thus  the  population  of  the  earth  is  fast  be- 
coming Anglo-Saxonizcd  by  blood.  But  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  more  self-expansive  and  aggressive 
than  the  blood  of  that  race.  When  a  community 
begin  to  speak  the  English  language,  it  is  half 
Saxonizod,  even  if  not  a  drop  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  runs  in  its  veins.  Ireland  was  never  colo- 
nized from  England  like  North  America  or  Aus- 
tralia, but  nearly  the  whole  of  its  7,000,000  or 
8,000,000  already  speak  the  English  language, 
which  is  the  preparatory  state  to  being  entirely 
absorbed  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  one  of  its 
most  vigorous  and  useful  elements.  Everywhere 
the  English  language  is  gaining  upon  the  languages 
of  the  earth,  and  preparing  those  who  speak  it  for 
this  absorption. 

"  The  young  generation  of  the  East  Indies  is 
learning  it;  and  it  is  probable  that  within  fifty 
years  65,000,000  of  human  beings  of  the  Asiatic 
race  will  speak  the  language  on  that  continent. 
So  it  is  in  the  United  States.  About  50,000  emi- 
grants from  Germany  and  other  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe  are  arriving  in  this  country  every 
year.  Perhaps  they  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish when  they  first  land  on  our  shores ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  master  the  language  to 
some  extent.  Their  children  sit  upon  the  same 
seats  in  our  common  schools  with  those  o)  native 
Americans,  and  become,  as  they  grow  up  and  dif- 
fuse themselves  among  the  rest  of  the  population, 
completely  Anglo- Saxonized.  Thus  the  race  is  fast 
occupying  and  subduing  to  its  genius  all  the  con- 
tinents and  islands  of  the  earth. 

"  The  grandson  of  many  a  young  man  who 
reads  these  lines,  will  probably  live  to  see  the  day 
when  that  race  will  number  its  800,000,000  of 
human  beings.  Their  unity,  harmony  and  brother- 
hood must  be  determined  by  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Their  union 
will  be  the  union  of  the  two  worlds.  If  they  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  each  other  and  to  mankind, 
they  must  become  the  united  heart  of  the  mighty 
race  they  represent,  feeding  its  myriad  veins  with 
the  blood  of  moral  and  political  life.  Upon  the 
state  of  their  fellowship,  then,  more  than  upon  the 
union  of  any  two  nations  on  earth,  depends  the 
well-being  of  humanity,  and  the  peace  and  pro- 
gress of  the  world." — Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  only  through  the  enlightening  and  support- 
ing grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  Scriptures 
themselves  can  be  consulted  with  advantage. — 
Whatcli). 
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In  some  editorial  remarks  published  in  the  31st 
number  of  the  current  volume,  we  took  occasion 
to  quote  some  passages  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"A  Voice  from  the  Wilderness,"  written  by  Sarah 
Alexander,  a  minister  in  England.  The  work  was 
intended  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  present 
lapsed  condition  of  our  religious  Society  in  Great 
Britain,  to  awaken  Friends  there  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  true  character  of  the  changes  urged  upon  the 


Society  by  many  who  either  have  never  understood 
and  held  its  faith,  or  apostatized  from  it,  and  to 
encourage  those  who  maintain  their  allegiance  to 
our  christian  profession  to  come  forth  boldly  in  its 
defence.  As  was  to  be  expected,  her  plain  speak- 
ing brought  upon  her  no  little  censure  from  some 
who  would  be  glad  to  have  every  one  deterred 
from  exposing  their  design  to  overturn  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  Friends.  She  had  been,  for 
many  months  in  feeble  health,  and  in  the  last 
number  of  The  British  Friend  we  find  a  notice  of 
her  decease :  there  is  also  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  her  a  short  time  since  : 

"Third  month  29th,  1860. 
"  It  has  seemed  as  if  the  time  had  at  last  ar- 
rived when  I  may  again  write  in  this  little  book. 
Most  wonderfully  has  the  Lord  raised  me  from  the 
bed  of  sickness,  which  has  been  more  or  less  my 
portion  since  the  Eleventh  month  last,  and  has 
raised  me  up  thus  far  to  some  degree  of  restora- 
tion of  strength ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  probably 
cnly  for  a  little  while,  in  order  that  I  may  fulfil 
the  remaining  services,  either  oi  doing  ov  oi  suffer- 
ing, which  His  holy  iciU  has  appointed.  Inscru- 
table to  the  eye  of  man  arc  His  dispensations,  but 
they  are  fraught  with  deep  and  secret  wisdom,  and 
revealed  at  times  and  made  clear  to  the  enlight- 
ened spiritual  understanding.  I  have  much  cause 
to  be  thankful,  in  believing  that  the  deep  exercise 
of  my  mind  during  last  summer  and  autumn  has 
been  permitted,  in  some  little  degree,  to  be  service- 
able in  the  cause  of  Truth  ;  and  the  many  strik- 
ing testimonies  I  have  received  since  the  publish- 
ing of  my  little  book.  The  Voice  from  tlie  Wilder- 
ness, indubitably  prove  that  a  response  has  been 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few,  who  still 
mourn  over  the  afflictions  of  Zion,  and  who  are 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  that  day,  when  the  Lord 
shall  arise  to  deliver;  when  Jerusalem  shall  be 
searched  as  with  candles;  'when  the  haughtiness 
of  man  shall  be  brought  low,"  and  the  Lord  alone 
and  His  pure  Truth  shall  be  exalted.  Then  shall 
the  little  and  lowly  ones  bo  the  objects  of  His 
tender  regard  ;  then  shall  the  precious  stoties  which 
have  been  preparing  in  solitary  situations,  be 
brought  together  and  fitted  for  their  places  ;  then 
shall  they  appear  polished  and  of  right  proportions, 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  great  architect;  who  shall  take 
a  delight  in  Ills  building,  and  make  it  '  the  house 
of  His  glory,'  a  habitation  fit  for  Himself  to  dwell 


We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing communication  respecting  the  Oneida  In- 
dians. It  has  been  prepared  by  a  Friend  well 
informed  of  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
those  poor  people  ;  who,  in  their  extremity,  have 
bethought  them  of  the  kindness  formerly  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  now  appeal  to  their  liberality 
f(  r  the  means  to  rescue  themselves,  their  wives  and 
helpless  children  from  starvation  and  its  attendant 
diseases.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say  anything  to  enforce  their  claims 
upon  the  kind  consideration  of  our  readers,  and 
will  only  add,  that  whatever  is  done  for  their  relief, 
should  be  done  quickly.  Means  have  been  taken 
to  collect  funds  from  Friends  in  this  city,  and  those 
in  the  country  wishing  to  give  can  forward  their 
contributions  to  some  one  here,  who  will  add  them 
to  the  sum  raised. 

"  OXEIDA  INDIANS. 

"A  remnant  of  the  Oneida  nation  of  Indians 

numbering  about  eight  hundred,  reside  in  the  State 
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of  Wisconsin,  not  far  from  Green  Bay.  They  were 
removed  by  our  government  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  their  present  location,  about  the  year 
1832.  They  have  made  considerable  advancement 
in  civilization,  have  abandoned  the  chase,  support 
themselves  by  agriculture,  and  have  earned  the  re- 
putation of  being  good  farmers.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  our  North-western  country  has  of  late 
years  suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  crops.  In 
.some  parts  the  inhabitants  were  threatened  with 
famine,  and  had  not  aid  from  neighbouring  regions 
been  extended  to  them,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
some  must  have  died  of  starvation.  The  Oneidas 
have  been  participators  in  these  sufferings,  but  not 
in  the  aid  ;  none  of  which  reached  them.  They 
endured  in  silence,  not  making  their  wants  known. 
But  the  failure  of  their  crops  last  year  has  reduced 
them  to  so  low  a  point  that  they  look  to  the  future 
with  fearful  forebodings.  They  have  used  up  nearly 
all  their  resources,  and  are  without  grain  to  sow 
their  fields,  or  money  to  purchase  what  they  re- 
quire for  this  purpose.  In  their  distress  they 
have  remembered  their  Quaker  friends  whose  kind- 
ness they  experienced  formerly  in  their  old  home, 
and  they  now  appeal  to  them  in  their  present  des- 
titution. It  is  the  first  appeal  of  the  kind  they 
have  made  since  their  removal  to  Wisconsin,  and 
they  trust  it  may  be  the  last.  They  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  government  to  the  division  of  their  lauds,  so 
that  every  one  may  hold  his  farm  in  fee,  instead 
of  having  all  in  common,  and  they  hope,  if  such 
change  should  be  effected,  improved  culture  will 
follow  and  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  things, 
and  consequently  less  liability  to  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  state  of  want  as  that  under  which  they  are 
now  suffering. 

"  These  Indians  were  visited  by  two  Friends 
from  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1849.  The  interest 
manifested  by  those  Friends  in  their  affairs,  has 
encouraged  the  Oneidas  recently  to  make  known 
to  them  their  situation,  and  it  is  by  those  Friends 
that  this  statement  is  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  their  fellow-members. 

"  Contributions  will  be  received  by  Thomas 
Evans,  No.  817  Arch  street. 

"I'liiladelpbia,  Fifth  mo.  21st,  18C0." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  lOlh  iust. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  staled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  England  had  made  a  proposition  to  America, 
relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  San  Juan  question, 
which  was  rejected.  Another  despatch  had  been  sent 
out,  and  General  Cass'  reply  thereto  was  looked  for 
shortly,  and  further  steps  would  depend  on  the  nature 
of  that  reply. 

The  Reform  bill  had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  a  division. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  denied  that  the  China  expedi- 
tion would  be  delayed  till  Lord  Elgin's  arrival  out;  on 
the  contrary,  operations  will  be  pressed  forward. 

John  and  Anthony  Blaikie,  lawyers,  of  Aberdeen,  had 
failed,  and  the  senior  partner  had  absconded.  Theii 
liabilities  were  estimated  at  £400,000.  It  is  stated  tlia 
the  circumstances  are  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  many  fa 
milies  will  suffer. 

Pullinger,  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank 
had  pleaded  guilty.     His  accomplice,  Lyttleton,  was  ac 

A  very  large  emigration  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
Stales  was  taking  place.  The  provincial  papers  teem 
with  ihe  subject,  and  the  farmers  have  taken  alarm  at 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  labourers. 

The  Great  Britain  has  arrived  from  Australia,  with 
£iyO,000  in  gold,  after  a  passage  of  sixty-two  days.  The 
new  gold  fields  were  very  productive.  Trade  at  Mel- 
bourne was  depressed,  and  several  failures  had  occur- 
red. 

The  Great  Eastern  is  advertised  to  sail  from  South- 
ampton for  New  York  on  the  9th  of  next  month. 

The  London  money  market  was  unchanged.    Consols, 


951  a  95,}.     The  bank  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced 
4J  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm,  with  an  ad- 
.ncing  tendency.  BreadstufFs  dull.  Red  wheat,  10s.  3d. 
10s.  Od.  per  100  pounds  ;  white,  lis.  a  12s.  3d. 
The  continued  advance  of  breadstuffs  in  France  will 
put  in  operation  the  sliding  scale,  which  will  cause  a 
spension  of  the  exports  of  corn  to  Great  Britain. 
The  bill  modifying  the  tariff  on  wool,  cotton  and  other 
\v  materials,  had  been  approved  by  the  legislative 
body,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 

The  Paris  Bourse  was  animated,  and  prices  higher. 
The  French  garrison  remained  at  Rome,  and  it  was  not 
that  any  decision  had  yet  been  taken  relative  to 
ila  withdrawal. 

The  disturbances  in  Sicily  continued.  Gen.  Garibaldi 
had  gone  to  the  island,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of 
the  Sardinian  government,  which  did  not  wish  the  new 
Italian  State  to  be  involved  in  the  diBBculty.  The  go- 
vernment had  seized  the  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
had  been  deposited  near  Genoa,  and  had  ordered  that 
port  to  be  watched. 

The  King  of  Naples  is  alarmed,  and  has  applied  to  the 
Northern  courts  for  their  counsel,  and  probably  for  their 
moral  support. 

One  thousand  Irishmen  had  left  Trieste  for  Aucona, 
in  order  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Pope's  army. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  at  Bologna,  and  had  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  sindics  presented 
him  with  five  million  francs  as  a  voluntary  contribution 
from  the  people. 

A  general  amnesty  is  granted  in  Spain,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  the  recipients  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Count  Montemolin  and  his  brother  would  be 
reinstated  as  princes  of  the  royal  family. 

Belgium  had  offered  Turkey  forty  millions  of  francs 
for  the  island  of  Cypress. 

United  States.— The  Repitblican  National  Convention, 
which  met  at  Chicago  last  week,  had  a  full  attendance 
of  delegates  from  all  the  Free  States  and  a  part  of  the 
Southern  States.     The  Convention  drew  together  an  as- 
semblage of  many  thousands  of  persons,  who  were  in- 
terested in  its  proceedings.     Its  business  was  conducted 
with  as  much  harmony  and  good  feeling  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  body,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
the  18th  inst.,  by  the  nomination  of  Abram  Lincoln,  of 
Illinois,  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  thatof  Vice-President. 
The  Slave  Trade.— On.  the  19th,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  message  to  Congress  respecting  the 
pture  of  the  slaver  Wild  Fire  with  507  negroes,  which 
now  in  custody  at  Key  West.     The  President  refers  to 
e  case  of  the  slaver  Echo,  when  the  negroes  were  sent 
back  by  an  agreement  with   the  Colonization  Society, 
gested  that  Congress  authorize  the  President  to 
make  a  general  agreement  with  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety to  cover  all  future  cases.     In  consequence  of  the  iu- 
reased  activity  of  the  slave  trade,  such  cases  are  likely 
0  become  frequent,  and  something  must  be  done.     He 
ays,  "  It  is  truly  lamentable  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
Jnited  States  should  be  obliged  to  expend  such  a  vast 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  for  the  suppression  of  thi 
African  slave  trade;  and  this  when  the  only  portions  of 
the  civilized  world  where  it  is  tolerated  and  encouraged 
are  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ' 
A^ew  I'ori.— Mortality  last  week,  402. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  189. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  earnings  of  this  road  for 
four  months  of  1860,  are  as  follows: — 

First  month      ....     $366,699 
Second  "  ...  409,796 

Third      "  ....       581,827 

Fourth  "  ...  512,307 

Total,  §1,870,629 

The  earnings  of  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  exceed 
those  of  the  same  period  in  any  previous  year. 

Exltnsire  Drought. — In  many  counties  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  scarcely  any  rain  has  fallen  for  a  month  past. 
In  some  districts  the  springs  were  failing,  and  the  vege- 
tation was  sickly  and  discoloured.  In  New  England 
also,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  unusual  deficiency  of 
rain  the  present  spring. 

Early  Wheat. — On  the  21st  inst.,  the  first  new  wheat 
of  the  season  was  offered  in  the  New  York  market.  This 
wheat  was  raised  in  Georgia  ;  the  price  asked  was  ^l.fo 
per  bushel. 

A  Protective  rarjj.— Washington  advices  state  that 
the  prospect  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  passing  the  House 
Tariff  bill,  is  more  favourable  than  heretofore  supposed. 
It  is  said  that  twenty-eight  Senators  are  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  it,  while  others  may  vote  for  it  with  slight 
modifications. 


The  Homestead  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  W' 

taken  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21 

By   a  vote  of  104  to   59,  the  Houje  substituU 

therefor  the  original  bill — so  the  subject  will  go  aga 

to  the  Senate. 

Capture  of  another  Slaver.— The  bark  William,  of  N« 
York,  has  been  captured  off  the  Isle  of  Pines  by  tl 
U.  S.  steamer  Wyandotte.  She  had  on  board  a  car{« 
of  slaves  numbering  550,  who  have  been  taken  to  K( 
West. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  qnotations  i 
the  21st  inst.     New  rbrA— Sales  of  40,000  bushels 

heat,  §1.23  a  $1.25  for  Milwaukie  Club,  $1.22  for  R 
cine  Spring;  barley,  60  cts.  a  64;  corn,  sales  of  80,01 
bushels,  66  cts.  a  67  cts.  for  mixed  Western,  73  cts.  fi 
yellow  Southern  and  Jersey,  81  cts.  for  choice  whih 
oats,  40  cts.  a  42  cts.  .BuZ/imore— Flour,  $6  00  ;  ri 
wheat,  SI. 28  a  $1.35  ;  white,  §1.55  a  §1.65  ;  white  cor 
71  cts.  a  74  cts.;  yellow,  70  cts.  a  71  cts.  Philadelph 
—Red  wheat,  $1.35  a  $1.45;  white,  §1.45;  rye,  90  cts 
corn,  72  cts.  a  76  cts. ;  oats,  44  cts.  a  45  cts. ;  clov 
seed,  §4.50  a  $4.75  ;  Timothy,  §3.87  ;  flax-seed,  §1.6 
The  Cattle  Market.— There  was  quite  a  Ivge  supply 
beef  cattle  in  market,  the  offerings  amounting  to  ov 
2000  head  at  the  three  yards.  In  consequence  of  th 
unusual  supply,  prices  declined  about  25  cents  on  tl 
100  lbs.,  prime  cattle  having  been  sold  at  $10  per  ll 
lbs.  The  ruling  prices  were  from  §7  50  to  §8.00  a  §9.1 
for  ordinary  and  good.  There  was  also  a  good  supp 
of  sheep,  reaching  to  over  6000  head,  prices  rangii 
from  4J  to  5}  cents  per  pound  for  sheared  sheep.  Abo 
3000  head  of  hogs  were  in  market,  and  sales  were  mai 
at  prices  ranging  from  §7.00  to  §8.50  per  100  lbs.  2i 
head  of  cows  were  sold,  at  prices  ranging  from  $20 
$60. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend  tl 
Boarding-school  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there 
h-day,  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  i 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clock  t 
same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at 
o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on  S 
venth-day,  the  2d  of  the  month. 

Fifth  mo.  24th,  1860.  Joel  Evans,  Clerk. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Col 
ed  Youth,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Ar. 
street  Meeting-house,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the  29 
inst.,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  members  are  parti 
requested  to  attend. 

WANTED. 
By  a  Young  Woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Teacher 
a  small  school,  or  in  a  store,  or  Friend's  family  in 
or  country.     Inquire  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend.' 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Co 
cord.  Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jam 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  in  the  seventy-t 
year  of  her  age,  Margaret  Malin,  wife  of  George  Ma 
I  beloved  member  and  elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  M 
ng,  Chester  county.  Pa.     She  was  a  Friend  of  circui 
spect  walk,  of  a  cheerful,  humble  spirit,  maintainiug 
exercise  of  mind,  both  for  her  own  preservation,  and 
receive  a  qualitication   to   strengthen   and  comfort  I 
spiritual  travellers  in  their  heavenly  journey.     She  v 
peculiar   for  her  kind   and   affectionate  manner  to 
arouud  her ;  one  who  loved  to  entertain  the  friends 
Tru-th,  and  an  encourager  of  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jes 
and  stood  firm  for  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  whi 
he  has  given  us  to  hold  up  to  the  world.     She  was  d 
gent  in  attending  our  religious  meetings,  even  in  1 
dining  health,  and  the  language  of  her  example  invi 
others  to  follow  her  as  she  followed  Christ;  and  as  I 
journey  drew  to  a  close,  her  friends  perceived  ber  sti 
quickened,  and   believe   she   has   been  gathered  amc 
thos«  to  whom  the  salutation  is   extended,  "  Coui 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepare 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Kor  "Tlie  i'riend." 

James  Watt. 

(Continued  from  piigo  298.) 

'e  continued,"  he  says,  "  to  grope  in  the  dark, 
by  niauy  an  ignis  faiuiis."  At  length,  as 
tuking  a  walk  one  afternoon,  in  the  spring 
',  the  solution  of  the  problem  suddenly  tlash- 
1  hid  mind.  As  steam  was  an  elastic  vapour. 
Id  expand  and  rush  into  a  previously  ex- 
:d  space.  He  had  only  to  produce  a  vacuum 
ieparate  vessel,  and  open  a  communication 
1  this  vessel  and  the  cylinder  of  the  steam- 
at  the  moment  when  the  piston  was  required 
Bend,  and  the  steam  would  disseminate  itself 
come  divided  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
ng  vessel.  But  as  this  vessel  would  be  kept 
y  an  injection  of  water,  the  steam  would  be 
lated  as  fast  as  it  entered,  which  would  cause 
outflow  of  the  remaining  steam  in  the 
till  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  condensed, 
t  the  cylinder  itself  being  chilled  in  the  ope- 
An  air-pump  worked  by  the  steam-engine 
pump  from  the  subsidiary  vessel  the  heated 
air,  and  vapour  accumulated  by  the  con- 
l  process.  Great  and  prolific  ideas  are  almost 
simple.  What  seems  impossible  at  the  out- 
jears  so  obvious  when  it  is  eflFected  that  we 
3ne  to  marvel  that  it  did  not  force  itself  at 
pon  the  mind.  Late  in  life,  Watt,  with  his 
)mcd  modesty,  declared  his  belief  that,  if  he 
;cellcd,  it  had  been  by  chance  and  the  neglect 
:rs.  But  mankind  has  been  more  just  to  him 
IS  to  himself.  There  was  no  accident  in 
icovery.  It  had  been  the  result  of  close  and 
lous  i-tudy,  and  the  idea  of  the  separate  con- 
hieh  flashed  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and 
1  with  rapture,  was  merely  the  last  step 
ing  journey — a  step  which  could  not  have 
ikeu  unless  the  previous  road  had  been  tra 

steam  in  Newcomen's  engine  was  only  em 
to  produce  a  vacuum.  The  working  power 
engine  was  in  the  down  stroke,  which  was 
I  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  piston 
it  is  now  usual  to  call  it  the  atmospheric  en- 
Watt  perceived  that  the  air  which  followed 
ton  down  the  cylinder,  would  cool  the  latter, 
at  steam  would  be  wat^ted  in  reheating  it. 
ict  a  further  saving,  he  resolved  "  to  put  an 


ir-tight  cover  upon  the  cylinder,  with  a  hole  and 
stufRng-box  for  the  piston-rod  to  slide  through,  and 
to  admit  steam  above  the  piston,  to  act  upon  it 
instead  of  the  atmosphere."  When  the  steam  had 
done  its  duty  in  driving  down  the  piston,  a  com- 
munication was  opened  between  the  upper  and 
'ower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  same  steam, 
distributing  itself  equally  in  both  compartments, 
sufficed  to  restore  equilibrium.  The  piston  was 
now  drawn  up  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-gear,  the 
steam  beneath  it  was  then  condensed  to  leave  a 
vacuum,  and  a  fresh  jet  of  steam  from  the  boiler 
was  let  in  above  the  piston,  and  forced  it  again  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  From  an  atmospheric 
it  thus  become  a  true  steam-engine,  and  with  a 
much  greater  economy  of  steam  than  when  the  air 
did  half  the  duty.  But  it  was  not  only  important 
to  keep  the  air  from  flowing  down  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder.  The  air  which  circulated  without,  cooled 
the  metal,  and  condensed  a  portion  of  the  steam 
within.  This  Watt  proposed  to  remedy  by  a  se- 
cond cylinder,  surrounding  the  first,  with  an  inter- 
val between  the  two,  which  was  to  be  kept  full  of 
steam.  "  When  once,"  he  says,  "  the  idea  of  sepa- 
rate condensation  was  started,  all  these  improve- 
nts  followed  as  corollaries  in  quick  succession,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days  the  invention 
was  thus  far  complete  in  my  mind." 

But  although  the  engine  was  complete  iu  his 
mind,  it  cost  ^V'att  many  long  and  laborious  years 
before  he  could  perfect  it  in  execution.  One  of  his 
chief  difficulties  was  to  find  mechanics  to  make  his 
arge  models  for  him.  The  beautiful  metal  work- 
manship which  has  been  called  into  being  by  his 
own  invention  did  not  then  exist.     The  only  avail- 

ble  hands  in  Glasgow  were  the  blacksmiths  and 
tinners — little  capable  of  constructing  articles  out  of 
their  ordinary  walk.  He  accordingly  hired  a  small 
workshop  in  a  back  street  of  the  town,  where  he 
might  himself  erect  a  working  model,  with  the  aid 
of  his  assistant,  John  Gardiner.  His  mind,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  absorbed  in  the  desire  to  realize 
his  beautiful  conception.  "  I  am  at  present,"  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Lind,  "  quite  barren  on 
every  other  article,  my  whole  thoughts  being  bent 
on  this  machine."  The  first  model,  on  account  of 
the  bad  construction  of  the  larger  parts,  was  only 
partially  successful,  and  then  a  second  and  bigger 
model  was  commenced  in  August,  1765.  In  Oc- 
tober, it  was  at  work;  but  the  machine  leaked  in 
all  directions,  and  the  piston  proved  not  steam- 
tight.  To  secure  a  nice-fitting  piston  with  the  in- 
diflerent  workmanship  of  that  day  taxed  his  in- 
genuity to  the  utmost.  At  so  low  an  ebb  was  the 
art  of  making  cylinders,  that  the  one  he  employed 
was  not  bored  but  hammered,  the  collective 
chanical  skill  of  Glasgow  being  then  unequal  to 
the  caiting  and  boring  of  a  cylinder  of  the  simplest 
kind.     In  the  Ni 


ewcomen  entrine 


3ngi 


little  water  was 


poured  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston,  and 
filled  up  the  interstices  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder.  But  when  Watt  employed  steam  to  d 
down  the  piston,  he  was  deprived  of  this  resource; 
for  the  water  and  steam  could  not  co-exist.  Even 
if  he  had  retained  the  agency  of  the  air  above,  the 
drip  of  water  from  the  crevices  into  the  lower  part 


of  the  cylinder  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
ping  the  surface  hot  and  dry,  and,  by  turning 
I  vapour  as  it  fell  upon  the  heated  metal,  it 
would  have  impaired  the  vacuum  during  the  de- 
scent of  the  piston.  To  add  to  Watt's  troubles, 
while  he  was  busied  with  his  model,  the  tinner, 
who  was  his  leading  mechanic,  died.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  collars  of  varnished  cloth,  the  piston  was 
made  steam-tight,  and  the  machine  went  cleverly 
nd  successfully  on  repeated  trials,  at  a  pressure 
of  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Thus 
inch  by  inch  Watt  battled  down  difficulty,  held 
good  the  ground  he  had  gained,  verified  the  expec- 
tations he  had  formed,  and  placed  the  advantages 
of  the  invention,  to  his  own  mind,  beyond  the  reach 
f  doubt. 
Watt's  means  wei'e  small,  and  there  were  no 
capitalists  in  Glasgow  likely  to  take  up  the  steam- 
engine.  Commercial  enterprise  had  scarcely  be- 
gun, or  was  still  confined  to  the  trade  in  tobacco. 
I'o  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  new  apparatus  would  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  who  on  the  spot  could  be  expected  to  invest  so 
large  a  sum  in  trying  a  machine  so  entirely  new, 
and  depending  for  its  success  on  phy.sical  princi- 
ples very  imperfectly  understood  ?  But  he  had  not 
far  to  go  for  an  associate.  "Most  fortunately," 
says  Professor  Robison,  "  there  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood such  a  person  as  he  wished.  Dr.  Roebuck, 
gentleman  of  very  uncommon  knowledge  in  all 
the  branches  of  civil  engineering,  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  steam-engine,  of  which  he  em- 
ployed several  in  his  colleries,  and  deeply  interested 
this  improvement.  He  was  also  well  accustomed 
to  great  enterprises,  of  an  undaunted  spirit,  not 
scared  by  difficulties,  nor  a  niggard  of  expense." 
He  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  1718,  and  practised 
as  a  physician  at  Birmingham  witlf  distinguished 
success,  had  made  many  improvements  in  various 
manufacturing  arts,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the 
double  task  of  carrying  on  iron-works  at  Carron, 
and  sinking  coal-mines  at  Borrowstones. 

As  early  as  August,  176.5,  Watt  was  in  full  cor- 
respondence with  Roebuck  on  the  subject  of  the 
engine.  No  partnership  was  entered  into  till  1767, 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  Watt's  letters 
that  Roebuck  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject, and  had  probably  pledged  himself  to  engage 
in  it  if  the  experiments  promised  success.  In  No- 
vember, Watt  sent  detailed  drawings  of  a  covered 
cylinder  and  piston  to  be  cast  at  the  Carron  works. 
Though  the  cylinder  was  the  best  that  could  be 
made  there,  it  was  so  ill-bored  as  to  be  useless. 
The  piston-rod  was  constructed  at  Gla,?gow  under 
his  own  supervision,  and  when  it  was  completed, 
he  was  afraid  to  send  it  in  a  cart,  lest  the  work- 
people should  see  it,  which  would  "  occasion  specu- 
lation." "I  believe,"  he  added,  "it  will  be  best 
to  send  it  in  a  box."  These  precautions  would 
seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  fear  of  piracy. 
The  necessity  of  acting  by  stealth  increased  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  clumsiness  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  mechanics.  There  is  a  gap  in  the 
correspondence  of  Watt  with  Roebuck,  from  May, 
1766,  to  January,  1768,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
this  piston-rod  or  of  its  worthless  cylinder.  Some- 
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tiling,  however,  must  have  occurred  in  the  interval 
to  inspire  Eoebuck  with  confidence,  for  in  1767  he 
undertook  to  pay  a  debt  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  Watt  had  contracted  in  prosecuting  his  pro- 
ject, to  provide  the  money  for  the  further  experi- 
lueuts,  and  to  pay  for  the  patent.  In  return  for 
this  outlay,  he  was  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  invention. 

(To  be  continued.) 


E:ctracis  from  the  Letters  and  Manor anduvis  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williants. 
"Second-day,  Fourth  mo.  19ih,  1841.— Con- 
vened our  Yearly  Meeting ;  having  present,  beside 
a  large  number  of  our  own  members,  several  mi- 
nistering Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  with 
certificates.  Third-day  morning  the  meeting  came 
together  at  nine  o'clock;  the  first  three  queries 
with  their  answers  were  read  and  solidly  consid- 
ered ;  divers  exercised  Friends  were  engaged  to 
remark  feelingly  on  the  deficiencies  yet  apparent; 
the  neglect  of  meetings  both  for  worship  and  for 
discipline  by  many  of  our  members  was  cause  of 
painful  exercise ;  Friends  were  encouraged  to  seek 
for  a  qualification  rightly  to  attend  our  meetings, 
that  being  therebj-  refreshed  and  encouraged  and 
comforted,  such  would  be  qualified  to  help  and 
encourage  the  halting  and  deficient  ones  amongst 
us,  by  no  means  forgetting  to  keep  close  to  such  in 
feeling,  speaking  to  thtm  in  love,  which  will  be  the 
clothing  of  the  true  followers  of  Jesus.  The  spi- 
rituality of  the  worship  which  our  holy  pattern 
taught,  that  '  They  who  worship  the  Father,  must 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  Truth,'  was,  in  a  lively 
and  plain  manner,  held  up  to  view  ;  while  it 
cause  of  sorrow  to  find  some  of  the  answers,  had  to 
acknowledge  '  not  all  entirely  clear  of  going  after 
a  hireling  ministry.'  This  was  a  very  favoured 
sitting,  it  seemed  evident.  Best  help  was  near; 
enabling  faithful  and  qualified  individuals  to  plead 
with  the  people  present,  and  to  hold  up  in  an  in- 
viting and  truiy  encouraging  manner  these  precious 
testimonies  contained  in  the  first  three  answers; 
that  of  plainness  was  brought  to  view ;  mothers 
were  encouraged  not  to  dress  their  young  children 
with  finery,  they  soon  get  a  liking  for  it,  and  as 
years  increase,  the  desire  for  these  things  also  in- 
creases until  tire  children  are  led  out  from  us,  into 
gay  company  associates,  sometimes  to  their  great 
loss  ;  oh,  that  parents  would  be  wise,  and  guard 
first  themselves  and  then  their  children,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  right  way. 

"  At  four  o'clock,  the  meeting  convened  again, 
when  the  remaining  queries  and  answers  were 
read.  The  clerk  added  a  little  to  the  minute  made 
in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  morning  meetinsr, 
which  was  approved,  and  on  deliberation  agreed  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  several  Quarterly  Meetin«-s ; 
this  appeared  to  be  relieving  to  many  minds. 

"  At  four  o'clock  next  afternoon,  we  again  as- 
sembled, (select  meeting  being  in  the  morning.) 
At  this  sitting  we  had  the  reports  on  the  subject 
of  education  and  spirituous  liijuors  ;  also  the  report 
from  the  committee  charged  with  the  care  of  In- 
dian concerns;  it  stated  that  the  Indians  clinw 
fondly  to  the  uncertain  hope,  that  they  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  government  to  remain  in  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession  of  their  homes.  It  appears 
that  Friends  are  careful  to  aid  them  in  every  way 
that  they  can ;  two  of  the  committee  were  deputed 
to  wait  on  those  in  authority  at '  Washington  ;'  they 
did  lay  the  true  state  of  the  Indians'  troubles  before 
thcnn,  viz:  the  sham  treaty;  not  the  mind  of  the 
Indians  to  remove  west ;  and  they  (the  committee) 
were  assured  it  should  be  investigatsd,  if  found  to 


port  also  contained  several  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  the  Indians  expressive  of  their  thank 
fulness  for  Friends'  care  towards  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  very  moving  and  afi'ecting  was  the 
language  used  by  them  in  their  troubles  and 
wrongs,  yet  through  all  breathing  the  submissive 
tone  of  not  resisting  evil,  for  the  evil  and 
they  have  already  sustained  and  threatened  with 
by  designing  men  in.  getting  hold  of  their  lands. 
It  produced  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  and  com 
miseration  in  the  meeting,  and  called  forth  many 
feeling  remarks ;  Friends  were  encouraged  to  yield 
their  minds  in  sympathy  and  earnest  desire  for 
these  poor  afflicted  people,  not  knowing  how  the 
great  Head  and  caretaker  of  us  all  might  '  disp 
of  the  exercise  of  the  faithful;'  that  our  brethren 
might  yet  be  helpful  in  pleading  their  cause  with 
those  in  office  and  power  in  the  government. 

"  The  reply  to  the  annual  query  was  read  ;  it 
appears  many  ancient  Friends,  ministers  and  elders 
have  been  removed  from  works  to  rewards  since 
last  account;  several  lively  and  tender  communi- 
cations were  given  forth  by  some  of  our  minister- 
ing Friends  present,  encouraging  to  faithfulness  to 
known  duty,  that  so  a  succession  of  standard-bearers 
might  be  brought"  forward  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  have  been  removed,  and  are  removing; 
this  was  a  very  solid  and  favoured  sitting.  The 
meeting  adjourned  till  four  o'clock  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon ;  meeting  for  worship  being  in  the  morn- 
ing;  just  before  the  meeting  adjourned,  a  Friend 
mentioned  having  one  or  two  Friends  named  to 
assist  the  clerk  in  collecting  suitable  matter  to  send 
to  the  subordinate  meetings ;  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  as  Euth  Ely  sat  near  the  clerk,  perhaps 
she  would  be  sufficient. 

"  The  afternoon  sitting  on  Fifth-day  convened  at 
the  time  appointed.  The  account  of  the  Boarding- 
school  committee  was  read,  which  appeared  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and  Friends  generally 
were  encouraged  to  cherish  this  school,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  maintain  the  first  design  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  its  establishment ;  even  the  guarded 
religious  as  well  as  literary  education  of  the  child 
ren  of  Friends. 

"  Sixth-day,  the  minute  expressive  of  the  exer 
cises  of  the  meeting,  proposed  to  be  collected,  wai 
read,  adopted  and  directed  to  be  signed  and  for 
warded.     At  this  sitting  we  had  a  very  interesting 

and  encouraging  communication  from ,  to  tht 

younger  class,  even  to  some  who  were  much  out  of 
sight,  advising  them  not  to  think,  because  they  were 
not  actively  engaged  that  they  were  of  no  account, 
but  to  dwell  deep  in  the  exercise  of  their  spirits ; 
the  church  needs  such  helpers;  that  the  pu'tiug  forth 
into  active  service  without  the  right  authority,  had  a 
weakening  eftect ;  and  much  suitable  matter  in  this 
way,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  lo.st ;  yet  encouraging 
the  humble,  careful  traveller ;  ah  !  these  are  right 
things  to  remember  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
A  solid  weighty  feeling  and  living  exercise  of  mind 
was  maintained  to  the  last,  and,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  we  had  a  favoured  meeting.  When  all  keep 
their  places,  and  dwell  down  to  the  root  of  life  in 
themselves,  harmoniously  and  safely,  so  large  a  body 
moves  on,  and  their  labour  is  to  the  honour  of  the 
great  Name,  and  to  the  help  of  His  cause. 

"Fifth  vw.  Ith. —  *  *  *  Whilst  in  the  city, 
called  to  see  a  number  of  dear  Friends.  In  these 
calls'  and  interviews  we  must  have  the  good  of  one 
another  at  heart,  and  not  oflfend  the  witness  for 
Truth ;   or  we  had  better  be  shut  up  at  home.     I 

received  a  letter  from ;  she  is  engaged  in  her 

hool  of  eighty;  finds  plenty  to  do;  seems  in  good 

;art  and  very  thankful  for  the  situation.     I  feel 

solicitous  for  her  preservation,  believing  she  is  one 


a  false  thing,  justice  should  bo  done;  the  re- 1 who  is  not  far  otf  from  good.     If  the  children  of 


professing  Abraham  are  not  faithful,  others  wil 
called  in,  and  the  crowns  intended  for  those  wD 
set  on  the  heads  of  these;   so,  dear  Thomas 
litoe  said;  and  so  no  doubt  it  will  be. 

"Sixth  mo.  5th. — I  know  I  should  write  to  t 
but  am  so  destitute;  know  not  how  it  may 
this  case,  but  have  experienced  in  some  iustai 
that  when  I  used  what  little  strength  I  had,  7 
was  given.  *  *  *  Paid  a  visit  to  my  old  ne 
bourhood  and  among  some  I  used  to  visit,  wh' 
child  and  growing  up ;  the  remembrance  of  t 
good  early  days  thus  brought  before  me,  gavf 
pleasure ;  but  still,  deep  down  in  my  heart,  I 
sad.  I  there  met  with  a  woman  deeply  and 
afilicted  with  many  and  various  trials  and  provi 

the  widow  of  the   once  great ,  but  his  j 

name  he  spoiled,  and  thereby  heaped  sorrow  oi 
family.  I  sat  by  her,  and  had  long  conversat 
she  is  somewhat  nervous  and  impatient ;  yet  t( 
she  was  very  pleasant  and  interesting;  havinj 
many  years  been  interested  in  that  woman's  1 
bles,  but  never  saw  her  before.  Ah,  we  are 
things,  and  it  requires  close  watching  to  keep 
the  Guide,  over  hard,  rough,  crooked,  pcrple: 
vexatious  places  in  our  journey  through  time 
can  truly  say,  I  sympathized  with  her,  and  ' 
glad  to  see  so  much  soundness  remaining ;  ma; 
be  preserved,  is  my  desire  the  few  remaining 
of  her  sojourn  here." 

"Seventh  mo.  2f/.— E.  C,  M.  P.  and  I, 
been  around  on  Second  and  Third-days  to 
Monthly  Meetings,  to  Horsham  on  Second- 
and  then  on  to  Frankford  ;  lodged  at  William  '. 
the  heat  was  great,  and  my  weakness,  bodily 
piritually,  was  suffering  to  abide  under ;  wa: 
abled  secretly  to  crave  help  and  preservation, 
through  me,  the  cause  might  not  suffer ;  thr  ' 
favour  not  to  be  forgotten,  could  say,  '  my  ci 
was  heard ;'  felt  much  strengthened,  and  by 
time  meeting-time  arrived  on. Third-day  mor 
I  felt  like  a  new  being.  Who  should  just  al 
hour  step  in,  but  Thomas  Kite,  he  attended 
meeting,  and  ministered  life  to  us;  so  that 
immediately  and  instrumentally  help  was  sent 
had  a  lively  meeting. 

"  On  Fifth-day  was  our  own  Monthly  Mee 
I  thought  it  a  solid  meeting.  A  committee 
appointed  to  unite  with  men  Friends  on  accou 
the  several  weighty  and  important  matters 
tained  in  the  '  Extracts,'  as  having  oocasionec 
crcise  in  Yearly  Meeting,  and  by  that  meetin 
commended  to  the  care  of  subordinate  meet 
it  seemed  a  weighty,  subject  when  opened  by 
Friends  in  our  meeting;  after  which  dear 
kneeled,  and,  in  a  very  solemn  and  lively  ma  '^ 
entreated  vocally  (even  so  that  I  could  hear) 
the  hands  of  the  burden-bearers,  that  were  i 
to  hang  down  through  weakness,  and  the  knees 
were  ready  to  smite  together  might  be  strength 
and  then  continued  further  that  petition,  next 
the  young,  even  those  who  had  not  yielded 
hearts  to  serve  Thee,  0  Lord,  might  be  rei 
unto.  Oh,  may  she  be  kept,  is  my  prayer 
seems  to  have  given  up  so  far,  all ;  and  is  fo  "- 
a  meek  and  crucified  Saviour." 


Railway  across  the  Andes. — At  the  last 
ing  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  Loi 

paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  —  W 
wright,  on  a  proposed  "  Railway  across  tht 
des."  He  has  been  engaged  for  a  seri 
years  in  an  examination  of  the  country  in 
euce  to  the  project  of  uniting  the  Atlantic 
the  Pacific,  through  South  America,  and  has 
eluded  that  it  could  be  accomplished  throng 
of  San  Francisco.  The  road  would  bi 
thousand  miles  in  length,  and  would  have  to 
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an  elevation  of  sixteen  thousand  feet.     The 


its  has  been  surveyed  and  found  to  bo  practica- 
by  a  corps  of  competent  engineers,  who  have 
imated  the  cost  of  its  construction  at  '^530,000 
lie.  The  gradients  would  not  reach  live 
ndred  feet  per  mile.  A  large  amount  of  laud 
[uired  has  been  ceded  by  the  Argentine  Con- 
eration. 


For  "The  Friend." 

the  Association  of  Friends  for  tlie  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
The  Managers  report : — The  schools  were  regu- 
ly  opened  on  Second-day  evening,  the  3d  of 
nth  month  last,  with  Thomas  Waring  as  princi- 
.  of  the  men's  school  and  three  assistants,  and 
rah  M.  Alexander  as  principal  of  the  women's 
ool  with  four  assistants.  Some  of  the  Blana- 
s  were  present  at  the  opening ;  and  21  men  and 

women  were  entered  as  pupils. 
The  schools  were  continued  as  usual  five  even- 
;s  in  the  week  till  the  close  of  Second  month, 
e  whole  number  of  men  entered  has  been  96, 
d  the  average  attendance  for  the  whole  time  27. 
is  number  is  small,  and  the  Managers  very 
ich  regret  that  so  few  have  partaken  of  the  ad- 
^tages  oifered.  A  number  of  these  have,  how- 
ir,  been  remarkably  regular  in  their  attendance ; 
e  man  having  been  absent  but  four  evenings 
ring  the  session,  and  several  others  were  nearly 
regular. 

The  whole  number  of  women  entered  was  232, 
d  the  average  attendance  64,  which  is  the  largest 
erage  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and  which 
s  not  been  equalled,  at  least,  since  the  school 
me  under  the   care  of  this  Association  in  1845. 

one  evening,  there  being  a  lecture,  130  women 
ire  present,  and  on  an  ordinary  school  evening 
6  attended  ;  the  average  for  the  Eleventh  month 
is  83.  The  number  was  often  greater  during 
is  month  than  could  be  comfortably  accommo- 
ted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  an- 
ber  teacher,  that  all  might  be  properly  attended 

Eeading,    Writing,    Spelling    and    Arithmetic, 

th  the  study  of  Geography  on  the  Outline  Maps, 
e  the  principal  exercises,  and  although  the  course 

necessarily  somewhat  monotonous,  yet  the  Ma- 
igers  have  been  gratified  with  the  increased  in- 
rest  evinced,  and  attention  paid  by  the  scholars 

their  studies  and  to  the  instruction  given  by 
eir  teachers,  and,  we  believe,  this  greater  degree 

industrious  application  has  been  owing,  in  no 
lall  degree,  to  the  industry  and  cheerful  devotion 
■  the  teachers  to  the  important  duties  devolving 
)on  them,  and  to  the  introduction,  as  circum- 
mces  would  permit,  of  occasional  interesting  ex- 
cises out  of  the  usual  routine  of  studies. 

This  interest  has  also  probably  been  promoted 

the  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  occa- 
snally  by  the  friends  of  the  school.  A  number 
"  subjects  have  thus  been  brought  to  the  notice 

the  scholars,  and  explained  in  a  familiar  way; 
id  they  have  evinced  by  their  careful  attention 
id  interested  countenances,  that  they  were  both 
atified  and  instructed. 

Among  the  subjects  thus  treated  of,  were  the 
llowing,  viz. — On  the  advantages  of  learning  to 
ad  ;  Ancient  and  Modern  History  connected 
ith  Geography ;  The  compound  blow-pipe  and 
siture  of  flame  ;   Letter- writing ;   Physiology,  &c. 

We  believe  there  has  been  an  improvement  of 
iter  time  in  the  general  appearance  and  deport- 
ent  of  the  scholar.^,  and  they  have  been  very 
itisfactory  in  these  respects  during  the  session 
1st  closed. 

The  schools  have  been  frequently  visited  by  the 


Managers,  and  committees  have  reported  their 
condition  to  the  Board  from  time  to  time. 

The  number  of  interested  Friends,  who  have 
visited  the  schools,  has  been  unusually  large,  and, 
we  believe,  their  presence  has  had  an  animating 
eifect  on  both  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  still  a 
cause  of  regret  that  so  few  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation avail  themselves  of  this  pleasure,  as  we 
believe  they  would,  in  this  way,  become  much 
more  interested  in  the  concern,  and  would  feel 
themselves  amply  repaid  for  the  time  occupied  in 
the  visit. 

The  practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  each  evening  before  closing  the  schools, 
has  been  continued  ;  and  the  Moral  Almanac  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Friends'  Tracts  have 
been  distributed  among  the  scholars,  and  were 
gladly  received. 

On  the  closing  evening  all  the  Managers  and  a 
large  number  of  other  Friends  were  present ;  and 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  observe  the  gratitude  which 
was  evidently  felt  by  a  large  number  of  those  who 
had  partaken  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
schools,  and  were  now  present  to  express  their 
feelings  of  thankfulness  to  their  teachers  and  to 
the  Association  which  had  thus  benefited  them. 

Many  creditable  and  interesting  letters  were 
written  by  the  pupils  of  the  women's  school,  and 
addressed  to  the  teachers,  &c.,  expressive  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  favours  received. 

In  the  men's  school  many  of  the  pupils  present 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  advantages  they  had  received 
from  the  limited  education  already  obtained,  and 
encouraged  us  to  persevere  in  the  work.  They 
regretted  that  so  few  of  their  brethren  seemed 
properly  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  afforded, 
and  exhorted  each  other  to  more  diligence,  and 
that  they  might  make  more  earnest  exertions  in 
future,  in  the  good  work  of  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  disadvantages  that  many  of  the 
coloured  people  have  laboured  under,  and  are  still 
subjected  to  even  in  our  city,  prevents  them  as  a 
class,  from  making  that  rapid  progress  in  learning 
which  we  would  look  for  under  more  encouraging 
auspices,  yet  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
remarkable  advancement  among  them ;  and  their 
general  progress  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 
When  we  consider  the  great  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion which  are  now  being  heaped  upon  this  unfor- 
tunate class  in  many  places,  it  behooves  us  to  do 
what  we  can  to  promotetheir  interestand  well-being, 
and  we  believe  that  even  the  limited  education 
which  they  acquire  in  our  schools,  tends  greatly  to 
promote  their  welfare,  and  adds  much  to  their 
respectability  and  usefulness  as  citizens,  by  quali- 
fying them  to  fulfil  in  a  better  manner  the  duties 
of  parents  and  citizens,  and  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness operations  in  which  they  may  be  engaged, 
both  for  themselves  and  their  employers  more  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Blanagers  remarked  on  the  occasion  of 
closing  the  schools,  as  at  other  tiujes,  that  many 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  had  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting any  education,  seemed  most  to  value  the  facili- 
ties here  offered  for  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
accounts  which  some  of  these  gave  of  their  former 
lives  and  experience  in  a  land  of  bondage,  were 
very  touching,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure, 
as  well  as  our  duty,  to  extend  in  this  manner  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  are  calling  to  us  to  aid 
them  in  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
and  degradation. 

On  looking  back,  we  believe,  there  is  abundant 
cause  for  encouragement  to  press  forward,  with 
renewed  zeal,  in  what  wo  feel  to  be  a  good  work ; 


and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to 
help  those  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  our  sym- 
pathy and  aid. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 

OFricEn.s  OP  the  association. 

Secretary — J.  Wistar  Evans. 

Treasurer — John  C.  Allen. 

Managers — Samuel  Allen,  John  C.  Allen,  John 
Thomas,  Samuel  Woolman,  Joseph  W.  Stokes, 
George  J.  Scattergood,  J.  Wistar  Evans,  William 
Evans,  Jr.,  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  John  E.  Carter. 


Tiic  Livingstone  BspcJition, 

From  the  Zambesi  expedition  intelligence  has 
been  received  to  a  late  date  in  December.  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  party  were  then  at  Kongono 
harbour,  on  the  Zambesi  delta,  and  were  engaged 
in  repairing  their  steam  launch,  the  Ma  Ilobert, 
the  iron  plates  of  which  had  been  worn  to  the 
thinness  of  a  wafer.  They  had  returned  from  a 
second  expedition  up  the  Shire,  in  which  they 
penetrated  far  up  beyond  Lake  Shirwa  to  L:ikc 
Nyassa.  The  former  they  ascertained  to  be  a 
sheet  of  water  ninety  miles  in  length,  while  the 
latter  is  of  still  larger  magnitude,  and  one  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  of  which  the  discoveries  of  Captains 
Burton  and  Speke  are  the  continuation  northward. 

Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
country  which  he  traversed.  Baines,  the  artist  of 
the  expedition,  has  been  compelled  from  failing 
health  to  return  to  Capetown,  hut  he  proposes  re- 
turning again  to  Zauibesi.  Thornton,  the  geo- 
logist, had  proceeded  in  July  last  to  the  interior, 
ou  an  independent  expedition  of  his  own,  in  com- 
pany with  some  Portuguese  traders.  And  Dr. 
Livingstone,  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Kirk,  and  — 
llae,  were  to  return  to  Tete  with  the  Ma  llobert, 
and  thence  overland  by  foot  on  a  visit  to  the 
Makololo  country.  This  journey  was  expected  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  eight  months. 

The  English  journals  publish  a  letter  from 
Charles  Livingstone,  a  brother  of  the  well-known 
African  explorer,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : — 

River  Shire,  November  4,  1859. 

We  have  ju.st  returned  from  visiting  the  Lake 
Nyassa,  the  source  of  the  river  Shire,  and,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  have  discovered  a  great 
cotton-growing  and  cotton-manufacturing  country. 
The  cotton  is  of  two  kinds,  native  and  foreign. 
The  native  is  short  in  the  staple,  and  feels  more 
like  wool  than  cotton.  The  foreign  appears  to  bo 
of  good  quality,  with  a  staple  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  perennial, 
and  requires  planting  only  once  in  three  years, 
while  the  native  has  to  be  planted  annually  in  the 
highlands,  yet  the  people  prefer  the  latter,  because, 
they  say,  it  makes  the  stronger  cloth.  This  vast 
cotton  region  is  easily  accessible.  The  Shire  joins 
the  Zambesi  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  below 
the  difficult  parts  of  the  latter  river;  and  for  112 
miles  the  Shire  has  a  deep  channel,  the  ris'cr  being 
from  150  to  200  yards  wide.  112  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  cataracts  commence (lat.  \h°  55'  S.,)  and 
for  30  miles  the  river  is  not  navigable,  (goods  would 
have  to  be  carried  overland  here,)  above  the  cat- 
aracts to  the  Lake  Nyassa  ;  60  miles  the  river  is 
again  navigable,  and  how  far  to  the  north  the  great 
navigable  lake  extends  we  do  not  know.  The  na- 
tives said  that  it  would  take  months  to  get  to  the 
head  of  the  lake. 

The  Shire  Valley  is  about  12  miles  wide  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  but  soon  expands  to  20  or  3U, 
being  bounded  on  both  sides,  all  the  way,  by 
ranges  of  hills,  the  range  on  the  east  or  left  bank 
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being  very  lofty.  There  is  an  exceedingly  fertile 
plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  (we  travelled  on 
the  cast  of  the  river,)  and  pretty  well  cultivated 
on  the  Upper  Shire,  where  it  is  about  1,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ascending  the  eastern 
range  of  hills  by  a  steep  path,  we  soon  reach  a 
plateau,  500  or  600  feet  higher ;  a  second  four 
miles  wide,  and  in  a  short  time  we  gain  the  highest 
part,  upwards  of  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  find  ourselves  on  an  extensive  table-land, 
which  in  these  three  distinct  divisions  extends 
some  distance  below  the  cataracts.  This  high 
table-land  is  from  12  to  14  miles  wide,  and  its 
eastern  side  slopes  gradually  down  to  Lake  Ta 
mandua  or  Sbirwa,  (1,800  feet  above  sea  level,) 
east  of  which  we  saw  some  lofty  mountains, 

On  the  table-land  are  numerous  hills,  and  two 
mountains.  Chuadzua,  about  5000  feet  high ; 
Zomba,  at  the  northern  extremity — which  was 
ascended — from  7000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  and 
20  miles  long,  from  north  to  south.  The  whole  of 
this  country  is  remarkably  well-watered  ;  wonder- 
fully numerous  are  the  streams  and  mountain-rills 
of  cool,  clear,  gushing  water.  Even  Zomba  has  a 
river  about  20  yards  wide,  flowing  through  a  fine 
valley  near  its  summit.  On  one  occasion  we  pa.ssed 
eight  streams  and  a  fine  spring  in  a  single  hour, 
and  this  was  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season. 

These  highlands  seem  to  possess  a  salubrious 
climate  ;  the  air  was  bracing,  and  we  saw  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  old  gray-headed  men  and 
women.  The  cotton  country — not  merely  where 
cotton  may  easily  be  grown,  but  where  they  are 
actually  growing  it — begins  20  or  30  miles  below 
the  cataracts,  .ind  extends  up  to  the  lake,  and 
probably  far  beyond,  both  on  the  plains  and  in  the 
highlands  ;  the  foreign  cotton  growing  at  the  lake 
and  in  difi'erent  places  for  30  miles  below,  and 
also  again  below  the  cataracts,  while  the  native  is 
cultivated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  country. 
The  people  live  in  villages,  and  are  pretty  nume- 
rous ;  they  seem  to  be  an  industrious  race.  Iron 
is  dug  out  of  the  hills,  and  each  village  has  one  or 
two  smelting  houses. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Eoderick  Murcbison, 
dated  November  6th,  Dr.  Livingstone  describes 
another  mountainous  and  healthful  region  parallel 
to  the  Shire,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa 
and  Tamandua  and  Nyassa,  and  which,  like 
Mount  Zomba,  rises  to  7000  and  8000  feet  in 
height.  In  concluding  the  letter,  he  says,  "  deve- 
lopo  lawful  trades,  including  the  cotton  trade,  in 
this  hilly  and  healthy  country,  and  slavery  is  doom- 
ed over  a  very  large  district." — Late  Paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOCR.IPUICAL  SKEICEES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  300.) 

HE.N'RY   LAWRENCE. 

Henry  Lawrence  was  born  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  in  the  year  1678.  His  father,  David  Law- 
rence, having  been  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends,  was  an  exemplary  and  faithful 
supporter  thereof  in  life  and  conversation  through- 
out, in  life.  He  married  Eleanor,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  that  valuable  Friend  and  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  Thomas  Ellis,  who  proved  a  true 
help-meet  and  companion  to  him,  in  his  earnest 
endeavour  to  educate  their  children  aright,  and  to 
walk  in  godly  sincerity  and  simplicity  through 
every  dispensation  of  Providence  on  earth,  to  the 
glorious  inheritance  reserved  for  those  who  keep 
the  Truth  to  the  end  of  the  race.  They  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1GS2,  aud  settled  at 
Haverford. 


Henry  Lawi'ence,  through  the  blessing  vouch- 
safed from  above  on  the  pious  care  of  his  parents, 
was  preserved  from  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
youth,  and  in  very  early  life,  by  giving  heed  to  the 
convictions  and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
became  religiously  thoughtful,  and  careful  in  his 
conduct  and  conversation.  He  was  "innocent, 
loving,  peaceable  and  just  in  his  dealings  with  men." 
As  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew  in  religious  experi- 
ence, aud  became  useful  in  the  church  militant,  be- 
ing an  elder  for  many  years.  He  was  "  exemplary 
in  plainness  and  self-denial,  concerned  that  the 
Truth  should  be  maintained  in  primitive  simplicity 
and  purity." 

After  reaching  maturity,  he  married  Ellen , 

a  religious  woman,  who  was  his  faithful  helper 
through  all  the  trials  of  time,  until  her  decease, 
which  took  place  Eighth  mo.  15th,  1749.  We 
have  already  noted  her  as  an  elder,  of  a  good  ex- 
ample in  the  church,  and  as  living  in  love  and 
dying  in  unity  with  her  Friends. 

Of  Henry  it  is  said,  he  was  "  a  loving  husband 
a  tender  father,  a  kind  master,  aud  beloved  by 
most  who  knew  him.  He  continued  sound  in  mind 
memory  and  understanding  until  the  last,  although 
weak  in  body. 

He  deceased,  after  a  short  sickness.  First  mo. 
12th,  1766,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

JOSEPH   TOWNSEXD. 

Joseph  Townsend,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Townsend,  of  Berkshire,  Old  England,  was  born 
there.  Eleventh  mo.  18th,  1684.  His  parents  a 
pear  to  have  been  members  of  the  Society  "of 
Friends,  who  brought  him  up  in  the  simplicity  and 
self-denial  of  the  Truth.  He  was  married  in  his 
native  country.  Ninth  mo.  27th,  1710,  to  Marth 
daughter  of  Julian  and  Esther  Wooderson.  About 
two  years  after  their  marriage,  they  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  some  stay  in  Philadelphia 
county,  and  a  short  residence  within  the  limits  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  they  removed,  in  the 
year  1725,  to  Birmingham,  near  the  spot  where 
West  Chester  now  is. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  useful  member  of  the 
church,  aud  was  appointed  an  elder  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year  1745.  His  death 
took  place  Fourth  mo.  9th,  1766,  being  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  His  faithful  companion,  who 
had  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  for  nearly  fifty- 
six  years,  survived  to  the  2d  of  the  following  Third 
month.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  more 
than  eighty-three  years  old. 

MARY   iMOORE. 

Mary  Moore  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Wildman,  of  Middletown,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  there  Eighth  mo.  8th, 
1720.  She  early  in  life  submitted  to  bear  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  being  humbled  thereby,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  walk  circumspectly  amongst  men.  After 
reaching  maturity,  she  was  married  to  Thomas 
Atkinson,  and  became  a  member  of  Wrightstown 
Monthly  BIceting.  Here  she  soon  became  useful 
in  the  church,  and  after  a  few  years  a  gift  of 
gospel  ministry  was  committed  to  her,  which  she 
exercised  in  simplicity  and  zeal  to  the  comfort  of 
the  faithful.  Of  her  travels  we  have  no  account, 
and  probably  her  post  of  service  was  at  home.  She 
was  much  concerned  to  regulate  her  own  household 


and  after  her  removal,  James  wrote  a  memoria 
her,  from  which  we  made  some  extracts. 

"  The  way  of  our  first  acquaintance  and  com 
together,  was  to  me  remarkable;  and  I  verily 
lieve,  it  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous 
my  eyes.  Of  my  dear  wife,  I  may  truly  say, 
tender  care  over  me,  and  mine  has  been  gri  3 
Her  solid  deportment  and  exemplary  conduct, 
home  and  abroad,  were  edifying,  her  words  be 
few  and  savoury,  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  the  ki 
dom.  She  was  of  a  cheerful,  sweet  disposition, 
though  her  countenance  was  grave  and  solid. 

"  Her  moderation  appeared  in  respect  to  eati 
drinking,  apparel,  and  whatsoever  else  she  was  c 
oerned  in.     Being  largely  favoured  with  the  or 
ment   of  a  meek  and   quiet  spirit,   she  was  y, 
esteemed  by  most,  if  not  all,  who  were  acquain 
with   her.     Her  mind    was  not  easily  moved 
prosperity  or  adversity.    She  was  industrious,  wl 
of  bodily  ability,  not  spending  her  time  in  idlenc 
but  was  more  especially  diligent  to  gain  aninhe 
ance  hereafter.     The  Lord,  in  his  infinite  mer^i: 
was  pleased  to  commit  to  her  charge  a  gift  in 
ministry,  which  I  often  thought  she  kept  too  mii  li; 
from  shining,  so  as  to  give  light  to  the  whole  h( 
and  family  of  God's  church  and  people.     But 
was  deeply  concerned,  and  dwelt  under  a  rever 
fear,  lest  she  should  be  too  forward.     But  when  1 
gave  up  to  the  requirings  of  the  holy  witness 
Truth,  she  generally  spoke  as  one  having  aut 
rity,  and  like  the  good  householder,  brought  fo 
out  of  the  treasury,  things  new  and  old.     I  vei 
believe,  her  secret  travail  and  labours  of  love,  bi  s; 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  to  some,  like  brc 
cast  upon  the  waters,  that  will  return  again  ai 
many  days." 

The  memorial  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting  ei 
cerning  her,  after  saying  that  in  her  testimonies 
the  ministry,  her  words  were  few  and  savoury,  ad 
"  her  awful  deportment  and  exemplary  condi 
both  at  home  and  abroad  were  worthy  of  imi 
tion.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  reliuii 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  a  good  ( 
ample  in  humble  waiting  therein." 

Her  husband  testifies,  "  She  had  the  true  mai 
and  qualifications  of  a  minister,  for  she  was,  in 
great  degree,  blameless,  sober,  of  a  good  behavioi 
no  striker,  for  the  greater  fault,  but  generally  h 
it  with  patience  and  meekness.  She  was  not  gree 
of  filthy  lucre,  as  she  termed  it,  in  comparison 
that  eternal  weight  of  glory,  or  heavenly  treasu 
She  was  no  brawler,  nor  lilted  up  with  pride 
ruled  well  her  own  house,  having  her  children  a 
household  in  subjection  with  gravity.     Her  prude 

duct  and  wholesome  advice,  seasonably  givi 
often  kept  her  children  both  in  subjection  a 
fear ;  for  she  abhorred  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  a 
with  a  double  tongue  she  had  no  unity." 

CIo  be  continued.) 


Number  of  Letters  in  Various  La?iguages, 
English,  26.  French,  25.  German,  26.  Sps 
ish,  24.  Dutch,  26.  Greek,  24.  Latin,  S 
Sclavonic,  27.  Arabic,  23.  Persian,  31.  Tui 
ish,  33.  Georgian,  36.  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syri 
and  Samaritan,  22.  Coptic,  32.  Sanscrit,  £ 
Bengalese,  21.     Burmese,  19. 


1725.  Let  us  watch   diligently  over  our  o' 

spirits,  that  we   are  conformable   to  the  Spirit 

that  her  own  family  might  not  be  stumbling-blocks  Truth,  whereby  our   behaviour   and   conversati 

in  the  way  of  her  labour  for  the  Truth.     Her  bus-  may  be  such  as  becomes  godliness,  and  may  adc 

band  being  removed  from   her  by   death,  in  the  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  mer 

■"■  "■'■"•ried  to  James  fully  hath   cilled   us   to  be    a   peop'"    f..:.i.<-..i 


Tenth  month,    1764,  sli 

Moore,  of  Sadsbury,  Chester  county,  a  fellow-la 
bourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  were  not 
permitted  long  to  bear  together  the  trials  of  time. 


faithful 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  truths  of  the  chr 
tian  religion,  which  he  hath  revealed,  and  agaii 
every  appearance  of  antichrist  and  wickedness. 


iiii. 


THE    FKIEND. 


U  American's  Visit  to  Jeddo — Tilings  Seen  in 
Japan, 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Coniuicrcc, 
ting  from  Japan,  gives  the  following  account  of 
idol 

The  Bay  of  Jeddo  is  about  twenty  miles  wide 
twenty-four  long,  and  is  entered  by  a  strait  five 
es  wide  and  ten  long,  called  the  Straits  of  Uraga, 
large  town  situated  at  the  entrance.  The 
res  are  low,  with  few  exceptions,  and  no  moun- 
as  line  the  coast  or  are  near  it.     The  form  of 

city,  as  it  touches  and  stretches  along  the  bay, 
hat  of  a  crescent,  the  distance  between  the  points 
whose  horns  is  said  to  be  above  twenty  miles — 
continuous  street — a  line  of  unbroken  blocks 
houses  and  shops,  crowded  with  the  teeming 
lulution. 

A  mile  before  the  town  was  a  line  of  five  forts, 
It  upon  a  sand  bar,  on  which  a  sixth  as  I  ob- 
vod,  was  in  process  of  construction.  They  are 
"■e  and  well  constructed,  as  gentlemen  of  the 
itary  profession  assure  me,  the  walls  being  of 
iwn  granite,  without  cement,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
t  high.     Some  pieces  of  cannon  were  seen  with- 

covering,  and  others  were  protected  and  screen- 
by  small  houses,  under  which  they  are  placed, 
ile  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  green 
,ss  luxuriating  from  side  to  side  over  the  entire 
tform,  which  contained  acres  in  each  fort,  re- 
ids  me  of  Pan  rather  than  of  the  god  of  war. 

They  were  beautiful  rather  than  terrible ;  like 

!  islands  of  this  inland  sea  thrown  up  by  the 
jator  tor  the  happiness  of  life  and  the  adornment 
this  fair  portion  of  our  earth  ;  not  for  the  work 
misery  and  destruction.  Then  turn  we  to  the 
)ping.  Jeddo  is  not  yet  opened  to  commerce, 
i  therefore  no  foreign  merchant  vessels  are  to  be 
there  ;  but  I  counted  nine  at  Yoko-hama,  and 
ong  them  an  American,  as  that  is  an  opened 
as  Jeddo  will  be  in  1863,  the  Japanese  go- 
nment  having  wisely  decided  that  it  would  be 
ilous  and  injurious  to  open  all  the  ports  at  once. 
Iiere  an  entire  change  in  the  policy  of  a  nation 
iontemplated,  and  the  non-intercourse  of  ages  is 
be  exchanged  for  free  iutercourse  and  unrestrict- 
commerce,  evidently  there  must  be  a  training 
numerous  officials  as  interpreters  and  custom- 
ase  officers  and  others,  as  well  as  of  the  people 
mselves. 

In  this  we  see  the  good  common  sense  of  the 

anese,  who  persistently  refused  larger  conces- 
ns  at  the  time,  though  coaxed  and  urged  by 
dy  arrived  outsiders ;  while  in  the  same  fact  is 
n  the  assurance  of  future  prudence  and  justice. 
'0  small  steamers,  armed  with  eight  or  ten  guns, 
re  lying  in  port,  officered  and  manned  entirely 
Japanese,  though  not  built  by  them — one  being 
resent  from  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  other 
ilt  in  Holland  by  order  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
nt.  Three  sloops  were  anchored  near  them 
It  after  European  models  and  unarmed,  so  far  ai 
lid  be  seen,  while  about  one  hundred  large  junks, 
single  mast  of  great  size,  resembling  the 
,nk  of  a  forest  tree  cut  off  thirty  feet  above  it^ 
it,  were  anchored  in  different  parts  of  the  bar- 
ir,  and  probably  above  five  hundred  fishing  boats 

difl'erent  sizes,  spreading  their  white  sails  or 
)pelled  by  oars,  were  scattered  over  this  part  of 

bay,  giving  to  its  natural  beauty  the  addition 
that  of  art,  and  the  interest  created  by  the  pre 
of  human  intelligence  and  activity.  Proba 
r  a  thousand  of  these  fishing  boats  are  scattered 
;r  this  inland  sheet  of  water. 
"The  next  day  after  anchoring,  the  commodore 
nt  on  shore  with  his  flag  lieutenant,  and  your 
rrespondeut,  amidst  a  drenching  rain,  which  con^ 
ued  for  throe  days  and  nights  without 


and  almost  without  abatement.  A  solid  wall  is 
built  up  about  eight  feet  high  along  the  beach  in 
front  of  the  city,  and  close  up  to  the  long  street 
hich  winds  for  twenty  miles  along  the  crescent 
shore,  but  without  wharves  or  jetties,  flights  of 
stone  steps  being  constructed  in  several  places  for 
ascent  and  descent,  while  often  a  plank  lowered 
down  into  a  boat  is  the  only  and  uncomlbrtable 
substitute.  The  good  condition  of  this  wall  is  ad- 
mirable ;  in  its  whole  extent  not  one  break  is  to 
be  seen  ;  not  one  stone  is  displaced.  The  impres- 
sion made  by  the  forts  and  the  wall  along  this 
great  beach  of  more  than  twenty  miles  extent, 
without  any  sight  of  the  city,  is  that  of  high  civi- 
lization and  art. 

"  Unlike  to  Pekin,  Jeddo  is  not  surrounded  by 
walls ;  no  magnificent  gateways  open  their  massive 
doors  ;  no  nine  story  towers  rise  and  frown  above 
them  ;  and  no  bastions  and  parapets  upon  the  walls 
with  cannon  peering  through  the  embrasure,  or 
mounted  above  them,  remind  the  stranger  as  he 
approaches  the  city,  that  its  happy  people  ever  un- 
derstood the  art  of  war,  or  that  he  lives  in  a  world 
where  it  was  ever  known.  Ascending  the  flights 
of  steps,  and  standing  in  the  front  street,  and  gaz- 
ing upon  what  meets  the  eye  as  it  turns  in  difl'er- 
ent directions,  the  first  feeling  is  that  of  disappoint- 
ment— the  houses  are  so  unlike  in  size  and  elegance 
to  what  he  had  expected  to  find  them,  and  the 
cond  feeling  is  that  of  utter  bewilderment,  as 
sees  everywhere  tall  trees  and  groves  and  a  th: 
undergrowth,  while  hills  rise  here  and  there  of  con- 
siderable size  and  elevation,  all  shrouded  in  amass 
of  luxuriant  vegetation — hills  as  rural  and  rouj 
as  any  to  be  seen  in  a  country  town  in  New  En^ 
laud  and  New  York,  which  the  human  foot  seems 
never  to  have  approached,  or  the  hand  to  have 
touched. 

"  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  city  larger  in  territory 
and  population  than  London,  and  yet  seemed  to  be 
in  a.  forest!  That  feeling  is  the  one  first  awak- 
ened, and  wander  where  one  will,  and  as  long  as 
he  will,  it  is  only  deepened  ;  and,  in  my  case  at 
least,  made  the  more  delicious.  It  is  a  law,  or 
custom,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  with  th 
Japanese,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  leave  on  hi 
grounds  as  many  trees  as  be  found,  and  if  he  cuts 
down  one  to  plant  another  in  its  place.  Hence  the 
forest  city.  Some  groves  covered  acres,  and  were 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  nature,  while  in  other 
places,  however  thick  the  trees  were  planted,  and 
deep  the  shade  they  cast,  among  them  were  to  ' 
seen  neat  houses  and  fine  gardens,  and  the  most 
elegant  shrubs  dwarfed,  and  their  branches  trim 
med  into  the  most  fanciful  forms. 

"  The  distance  from  the  landing  or  Front  street 
to  the  house  occupied  by  —  Harris,  is  said  to  be 
two  miles  and  a  half.  Commodore  Tatnall  and 
his  flag  lieutenant  took  a  single  norliiion,  a  sort  of 
chair  like  a  box,  with  mats  or  cushions  on  the  bot 
tom,  and  suspended  from  a  beam  which  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  or  four  men,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  As  for  myself,  I  chose  to  walk  and 
see,  however  the  rain  poured  ;  and  crossing  from 
street  to  street,  all  of  which  cross  at  right  angles, 
wandering  amidst  groves,  looking  into  the  shop- 
which  line  the  streets,  and  filled  with  the  curiosities 
of  Japanese  art,  jostling  amidst  the  crowds, 
always  pushing  onwards,  we  reached  the  height  of 
a  considerable  hill,  when  there  instantly  burst  upon 
the  eye  the  imperial  castle,  the  massive  and  vast 
palaces  of  the  Daimies  or  great  princes  of  the  em 
pire,  all  located  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  impcria 
castle,  while  temples  crowned  the  height  of  hills 
amidst  the  solemn  shade  of  trees,  and  groves  were 
seen  like  native  forests  in  other  directions,  and  a 
considerable  river  slowly  wound  its  way  in  another. 


and  wide  streets  stretched  away  in  straight  lines 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  At  once  all  the  first 
pression  was  effaced,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  and  magnificent  city — 
magnificent,  not  in  splendid  houses,  and  palaces, 
and  stores,  and  paved  streets,  and  public  works  of 
art  like  Paris  and  Rome,  and  London,  but  magni- 
ficent in  that  nature  which  the  Japanese  have  con- 
trived to  preserve  in  the  midst  of  so  much  art  and 
such  an  immense  population." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

An  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Younger  Members 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

(Concluded  from  page  311.1.) 

Now  this  smooth  and  self-indulgent  way  is  so 
agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  so  congenial  to 
the  depraved,  unmortified  heart  of  man,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  more  eft'eotual  means  by  which  the 
god  of  this  world  prevails  to  keep  young  persons, 
as  well  as  older  in  bondage  to  him  ;  and  from 
laying  hold  of  that  indisputable  test  of  disciple- 
ship  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Lord  :  "  If  any 
man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  daily  cross  and  follow  me."  Our 
compassionate  Saviour  and  High  Priest,  "  who  was 
tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin," 
and  who  well  knew  our  weaknesses,  being  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  was  uucom- 
promising  in  his  heavenly  requisitions  of  obedi- 
ence, of  filial  duty  and  love.  He  knew  that  un- 
repented  sins  must  ever  separate  those  who  in- 
dulged in  them  from  himself  and  his  kingdom. 
He  designed  not  this  as  the  place  of  our  rest. 
He  knev?  that  heaven  would  be  ample  enough, 
and  enduring  enough  to  be  happy  in,  and  would 
make  up  for  all.  And  he  knew,  too,  the  price  he 
came  to  pay  for  our  ransom,  even  his  precious  life. 
"  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,"  saith  his  apos- 
tle, "  Therefore  glorify  S-od  in  your  bodies  and  in 
your  spirits  which  are  God's."  With  this  view, 
and  in  consideration  that  with  God,  and  hence  to 
those  also  who  are  engaged  to  live  to  and  in  him, 
"all  things  are  possible,"  he  calls  upon  us  to  seek, 
and  to  love,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  ichole  heart ; 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  his  sake,  as  he  did  for 
ours ;  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  our  ways ;  and 
to  count  nothing  too  near  or  too  dear  to  part  with 
for  that  precious  union  and  communion,  which  his 
servants  and  children  are  promised  they  shall  have 
with  him  ;  as  well  as  that  peace,  which  as  from  a 
full  flowing  fountain  he  gives  unto  his,  even  while 
clothed  with  mortality  : — A  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  and  which  this  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away. 

Our  Holy  Redeemer  has  compared  his  kingdom 
to  "  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  who, 
when  he  had  found  one  -pearl  of  great  i^r ice,  went 
and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it."  Beloved 
young  Friends,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  you 
to  part  with  all  of  that  sinful  and  corrupt  life  of 
unrighteousness,  wherein  self  and  the  natural  will 
revels  and  delights,  before  you  can  put  on  "  the 
new  man,"  and  be  clothed  with  Christ's  righteous- 
ness. And  how  doth  my  soul  long  for  you,  that 
ye  may  be  induced  to  receive  your  Saviour  in  the 
manner  of  his  coming ;  which  is  not  with  observa- 
tion and  ostentation,  but  in  the  littleness,  the 
meekness  and  lowliness.  That  you  may  not  be 
making  reserves  and  excuses,  or  putting  ofi'  the 
all- important  work  to  a  more  convenient  season  ; 
but  considering  the  uncertainty  of  your  natural 
life,  as  well  as  the  awful  admonition,  "  My  spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man,"  give  yourselves 
up,  if  ye  have  not  done  so,  to  the  invitations  of 
your  dear  Redeemer :  who,  it  may  be,  has  long 
been  striving  with   you,   and    knocking   at  your 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Learts.  And  unless  you  are  willing  to  open  the 
door,  you  can  never  experience  him  to  sup  with 
you,  aud  to  commune  with  you,  which  induced  this 
soul-rejoicing  acknowledgment  in  the  disciples  go- 
ing to  Emmaus :  "  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within 
us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while 
he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?"  Well,  Christ 
can  never  be  received  by  you,  while  you  slight  or 
resist  his  Grace  and  Spirit ;  neither  can  you  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefit  of  his  life,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension,  while  you  reject  him  in  his 
spiritual  appearance  in  your  hearts.  Do  not  then 
put  away  from  you  these  solemn  truths ;  nor  put 
ofif  the  reception  of,  and  obedience  to  his  light  and 
power,  which  alone  can  save  your  immortal  souls, 
and  give  you  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are 
sanctified.  Sell  not,  I  beseech  you,  as  Esau  did, 
your  precious  birth-rights  in  the  Truth  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  I — for  the  delusive  gratifications  and 
false  pleasures,  of  this  vain  and  deceitful  and  fast- 
receding  world.  It  is  recorded  of  Esau  that  af- 
terward, when  he  ivould  have  inherited  the  h\m- 
ingjie  was  rejected :  "for  he  found  no  place  of 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with 
tears."  A  solemn  and  affecting  admonition ! 
Augustine  confesses  that  he  used  to  pray  to  God 
to  convert  Lim,  but  with  this  reserve.  Lord  not 
yet.  Oh  !  the  danger  of  thus  putting  off,  when 
we  so  certainly  know  that  the  day  is  fast  wasting, 
aud  the  night  swiftly  coming  wherein  no  man  can 
work.  How  much  better,  then,  to  halt  no  longer 
between  two  opinions,  but  give  ourselves  ivhollij  iq^ 
to  God  ;  to  dare  to  do  right;  to  faithfully  acknow- 
ledge Him  before  men,  even  to  becoming  fools  for 
his  sake.  Epictetus  told  one  of  his  scholars,  that 
"  then  he  migbt  first  look  upon  himself  as  having 
made  some  true  proficiency  in  virtue,  when  the 
world  took  him  for  a  fool."  And  the  apostle 
declares  speaking  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  "If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be 
wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he 
may  be  wise.  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God."  Oh!  the  necessity  of  this 
fool's  state; — of  being  brought  to  the  humiliating 
sense  and  conviction  that  of  ourselves  we  are  no- 
thing, and  have  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all;  who  will  have  no  flesh  to 
glory  in  his  presence.  But  He  does  not  thus  strip 
us  of  ourselves  to  leave  us  empty,  and  void,  and 
desolate;  but  as  has  been  declared,  "  Man's  ex- 
tremity is  the  Lord's  opportunity."  In  His  own 
time  he  filleth  us  with  his  new  and  heavenly  wis- 
dom ;  filleth  us  with  joy  and  peace  ;  fiUoth  us 
with  himself;  and  becomes  to  us  truly  our  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanotification,  and  redemption. — 
"  The  healer  of  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in." 


For  "  The  Friend."    |     Hand-  Loom  Production  in  Cotton  and  Wool 
.Endeavour  to  Keep  the  TJmtij  of  the  Spirit  m  the .  Goods.— One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  t 
Bo7id  of  Peace,  that  Harmon^j  and  Love  ma?j] goods  manufacture  in  Philadelphia  is  hand-lo,'' 
again  Prevail  and  Aboutid.  weaving,  a  portion  of  the  business  that  has  notj'' 

The   following  testimony  of   Samuel  Walden-jis   said,    diminished    much,    notwithstanding  i* 
field,  when   near   his   close,   found   in  the  second  j  rapid  substitution  of  power  for  the  production 
volume  of   "Piety   Promoted,"    appears    fraught  [textile  fabrics.     Philadelphia,  in  fact,  is  stated 
with  encouragement  as  well  as  instruction.    "What!  be   the  great   seat   of   hand-loom    manufacturi 
a  brave  thing  it  is  for  Friends  to  dwell  in  unity,  and  weaving  in  the  United   States.     It  is  es 
Here  we  can  sit  together  as  the  children  of  God,  mated  by  those  in  the  business,  with  the  best  c! 
the  church   of  the   first-born,   whose   names   are  portunity   of   ascertaining   facts,  that   there  s' 
written  in  heaven.     Truth  is  what  will  endure  for  5000  hand-looms  in  operation,  in  the  product! 
ever,  and  be  comfortable  to  the  children  of  men,  |  of  checks   and    other   cotton   goods,   carpetin; 
and  tlw  Lord  ivill  exalt  it,  and  make  Zion  a  quiet  ^hosiery,  &c. 

habitation,   and  Jerusalem    the   praise  of  many  j      The  material  to  be  manufactured  is  furnish 
generations.     He  ?«7^  exalt  his  truth  and  name  in;  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  weavers  are  ps| 
the  earth,  and  will  bring  down  that  which  would  , by  the  yard,  the  weaving  being  done  in  the  houf' 
oppose  his  work,  and  will  purge  them  out  of  the  .of  the  operatives.     A  large  number  of  those  th 
church  who  are  exalted,  and  setting  up  self ,  and] employed  reside  in  Kensington.     The   daily  ;. 
ruling  in  their  otvn  will  and  sjnrit.     Tlie  Lord A'o.ction  of  hand-looms  is  put  down  as  follow;: 
will  do  it  all  away .     I  have  endeavoured  to  live 'Linseys,  40  yards;  cheeks  and  ginghams,  30  yaiii., 
inoffensively  iovtsiv&s  God   and  man.     And  now  I  [counting  two  thousand  looms,  which  is  said  to  ii. 
have   no  occasion  to  repent  that  I  have  endea- i  the  number  used  for  the  production  of  theabo|,'! 
voured   to   live  well;   and   as  I  have  nothing  to 'quality  of  goods,  the  work  turned  out  would  > 
boast  of,  I  have  no  occasion  to  complain;  all  is  at  the  average  of  25  yards  per  day,  for  each  " 


50,000  yards  daily;  and  15,000,000  yards  : 
nually,  counting  300  working  days  to  the  j. 
which,  at  an  average  of  11  cents  per  yard,  amoui 


And  it  is  testified  of  him,  that  "  he  was  under 
great  exercise  for  the  prosperity  of  truth,  and  that 

the  testimony  thereof,  in  all  the  brandies  o/ /?,  to  81,650,000.  The  number  of  hands  employ 
[not  in  one  to  the  neglect  of  others,]  might  be  [in  this  branch  is  :  weavers  2000;  winders,  spoi 
duly  kept  up;  and  that  all  looseness,  pride  and  ers,  &c.,  1000 ;  and  the  amount  earned  yearly  1 
haughtiness,  and  that  libertine  spirit  that  would  j  them  is  estimated  at  8650,000.  Of  these  201 
lay  waste  the  heritage  of  God,  might  be  discour-  looms,  1,250  are  employed  in  the  ITth  and  19 


aged  and  suppressed  ;  and  that  none  might  take 
upon  themselves  to  be  rulers  in  the  church,  but 
men  of  truth,  men  fearing  God  and  hating  covet 
And  in  the  end  he  was  enabled  to  de- 


How  the  Thistle  Saved  Scotland.— The  follow- 
ing is  related  as  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  thistle 
as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  : — When  the 
Danes  invaded  Scotland,  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  pitch  darkness  of  night  to  attack  the  Scot- 
tish forces  unawares.  In  approaching  the  Scottish 
forces  unobserved,  and  marching  barefooted  to 
prevent  their  tramp  being  heard,  one  of  the  Danes 
trod  upon  a  large  prickly  thistle,  and  tbe  sharp 
cry  of  pain  which  he  distinctly  uttered,  suddenly 
apprised  the  Scots  of  their  danger,  who  imme- 
diately ran  to  their  arms,  and  defeated  the  foe 
with  great  slaughter.  The  thistle  was  thence- 
forward adopted  as  the  national  insignia  of  Scot- 
land. 

As  tbe  shadow  of  the  sun  is  longest  when  his 
beams  arc  lowest,  so  we  are  always  least  when  we 
make  ourselves  the  greatest. 


Wards,  by  25  manufacturers. 

The  hand-looms  for  woollen  and  cotton  hosier 
it  is  said,  number  about  800,  employing  over  121 
operatives.  The  production  of  tbese  looms  is  wi 
clare,  "  I  have  done  the  work  of  my  day.  I  have  i  and  favourably  known  throughout  the  Union,  ai 
peace  of  conscience.  I  have  wronged  no  man.  I  j  one  firm  in  Germantown  has  made  in  one  yt- 
die  in  charity  with  all  the  world  ;"  expressing  his; five  thousand  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  for  the  G 
forgiveness  of  injuries  received,  and  desiring  the  j  vernment,  to  be  supplied  to  the  army  and  nav 
Lord  to  forgive  them  also.  |  This  branch  of  the  business  employs  a  large  nui 

It  is  also  testified  of  him  that  he  was  so  "  bright :  ber  of  females,  who  sew  and  finish  the  various  a i. 
an  example  of  our  holy  religion,"  that  many,  on  |  tides  after  they  leave  the  frame.  The  hand-looi j . 
this  account,  changed  tbeir  opinion  of  Friends  as, for  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  and  Venetian  ea.:].: 
a  people,  and  that  "he  left  a  good  name  and! pets  number  about  1500,  and  for  rag,  list  aiji. 
savour  behind  him,  so  that  his  memory  will  not  other  carpets  600  ;  the  two  branches  employii| 
soon  be  worn  out,  either  among  his  friends  or  over  3000  persons.  The  quality  of  carpet  prl. 
others,  for  as  he  was  beloved  in  his  life,  so  his  duced  is  stated  to  be,  by  dealers  in  the  articlj 
death  was  generally  lamented."  superior  to   any  other  sold   in  Philadelphia,  atf 

This  brief  account  is  communicated  with  the  also  that  more  yards  are  made  annually  than  u 
desire   and  hope  of  encouraging  the   exercise  of  all  Great  Britain.     In  connection  with  this  suY 
faith  and  patience  in  humbly  seeking  through  in- ' ject,  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  estimatt 
dividual  Jaithfulness  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  j  that  over  830,000,000  worth  of  the  most  usef 
brighter  day,  which,  we  trust,  is  dawning  upon  us  j  textile  fabrics  are  made  annually  in  Philadelph 
as   a  people.     The  conviction  of  the   errors   into  land  its  vicinity,  and  found  in  first  hands,  tbe  war 
which  we  have  been  betrayed  through  unwatchful- j  houses  of  Philadelphia  merchants.     In  the  prin 
ness,  should  stimulate  us  to  double  our  diligence,  [ing  and  dyeing  of  these  textile   fabrics,  no  city  i* 
in  order  that  we  may  be  restored  to  that  state  of!  the  United   States  can  excel  Philadelphia,  for 
simplicity  and  faithfulness,  wherein  those  who  have  all  the  departments  the  most  skilful  artisans  a 
gone  before  us  to  their  final  rest  were  mercifully  employed ;  in   addition   to   which   the  water  .ii , 
preserved,  seeking  to  know,  and   abide  in,  their  j  climate  of  Philadelphia  are  peculiarly  favourab 
heavenly  allotments,  as   members   of  the  body  of:  for  success  in  dyeing.     So  well  established  is  th 
Christ.     Let  us  not  turn  away  from  the  teachings  I  fact,  that  one  house  in  this  city  does  a  large  bos 
of  divine  grace  in  the  secret  of  our  hearts,  but: ness  in  dyeing  goods  sent  on  from  New  York  at 
keeping  near  in  spirit  to  Him  who  continues  to  be 'other  cities.     The  principal  dye-works  for  cottc 
the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  experience  Him  to! and  woollen  goods  are  located   at   Frankford,  tl 
be  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.     Thus  may  we  [water  in   that  locality  being  considered  excellei, . 
be   preserved    from   the   power   of   darkness   and 'for  the   purpose.     One    of  the   establishments 
death,  and  be  brought   into   his   marvellous  light,  I  supposed  to  be  the  most  extensive  of  any  south 
which  is   now,  we   believe,  renewedly  shining  in ,  Providence,  R.  I.     In  the  city  proper,  there  r 
many  hearts  amongst  us  as  a  people,  giving  ground  many  smaller  establishments,  for  dyeing  silk,  i 
to  hope   for  a    more   general   submission   to   the  [and  in  one  place,  which  has  been,  within  :i  i 
cross  of  Christ,  wherein    there   will  be  witnessed  i years,  greatly  extended,  De  Laincs,  Mcrinocs  :: 
the  prevalence  of  uiiity  and  harmony,  as  in  ear-  [other  French  goods  are  largely  imported  in  au  : 
lier  times,  when  humility,  meekness  and  love  did  [finished  state,  and  dyed  in  fast  aud  bcautifuK 
more  largely  abound.      '  jours. — Ledger. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend, 

I  tlic  iMonthly  Meeting,  the  iniquities  of  mij 
i^s  were  set  in  order  before  me.  In  re 
concerns  in  the  discipline,  there  long  ex 
zeal,  which  was  incompatible  with  true 
ge,  and  that  fear  of  the  Lord,  which 
eginning  of  wisdom  ;"  instead  of  judgment 
was  frequently  a  cry  somewhat  similar  to 
was  formerly  uttered  :  "  Come  with  me,  and 
y  zeal  for  the  Lord."  I  much  sought  after 
and  approbation  of  faithful  men,  and  I 
,y  reward.  But  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  i 
and  "  bringeth  every  work  into  judgment, 
ivery  secret  thing." 
nifold  were  the  errors,  even  of  my  religious 
,  seeking  the  praise  of  some  good  men,  but 
ing  otliers,  and  smiting  them  with  the  tongue 
[  obtain  mercy  and  forgiveness !  for  I  did  it 
intly,  iu  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to 
nowledge.  But  let  all  the  young  and  tendi 
ihe  called  and  visited  of  God,  beware  of  the 
ry  of  iniquity, 
meeting  at  Hartford  was  smaller  than 
many  Friends  being  gone  from  home  to 
the  funeral  of  our  worthy  friend,  Isaac 
less,  who  was  a  Prince  in  Israel,  not  seeking 
it  over.God's  heritage,  but  an  ensample 
flock.  Let  the  young  and  inexperienced 
;st  us  beware  of  that  unrighteous  leaven,  nor 
a  follow  the  footsteps  even  of  those  who  are, 
ny  respects,  worthy  of  double  honour,  and 
oy  may  esteem  better  than  themselves. 
Christ  is  the  only  perfect,  unvarying  exam- 
id  High  Priest  of  his  people,  who  himself 
k  and  lowly  in  heart,"  and  sought  not 
ouour,  but  the  honour  of  Him  who  sent 
and  of  whom  our  friend  was  a  faithful  fol 


emptied  "from  vessel  to  vessel;"  but  are  judging 
with  a  standard  of  their  own  formation,  or  the 
prejudices  of  an  unrigbtly  informed  education, 
with  much  supposed  readiness  and  clearness  of 
judgmeDt ;  but  the  day  is  coming,  in  which  every 
false  rest  and  mistaken  judgment  must  be  dis- 
turbed, in  which  deep  only  shall  call  unto  deep, 
and  the  blind  see  out  of  darkness  and  obscurity  : 
Lord  hasten  this!  the  day  of  salvation;  make 
plain  thy  paths  to  babes  and  sucklings,  for  the 
sake  of  thy  Son,  who  is  the  light  of  life,  and  can 
open  the  blind  eyes.    Amen. —  Samuel  Scott. 

Moral  Results   of  the  Irish  Revival. 

Drunkenness  has  decreased,  and  often  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent.  At  the  Crumlin  sessions  ten 
publicans  declined  to  renew  their  licenses,  for  the 
express  reason  that  their  trade  had  become  so  much 
reduced  by  the  Revival  movement  that  they  could 
no  longer  follow  it  profitably.  Six  others  obtained 
a  renewal  only  to  gain  time  to  dispose  of  their  re- 
maining stock,  with  a  view  of  giving  up  what  they 
believe  from  present  appearances  to  be  the  ruined 
calling  of  a  publican.  In  a  district  in  Derry,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  £400  in  the  excise  duty  on 
spirits  for  one  month,  showing  a  decrease  of  one 
thousand  gallons  in  the  consumption.  In  a  town 
where,  ou  market-days,  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  persons  spent  their  evenings  in  the  public 
houses,  the  number  varies  from  ten  to  thirty.  In 
another,  formerly  notorious  for  drunkenness,  the 
taverns  were  so  deserted  at  a  recent  fair  that  the 
publicans  in  revenge  hired  men  to  beat  drums 
amidst  the  groups  surrounding  the  preachers  who 
now  usually  attend  these  gatherings.  The  markets 
have  been  much  more  free  from  instances  of  in- 
toxication, and  the  people  return  to  their  homes 
three  or  four  hours  earlier  than  formerly,  almost 
as  quietly  as  from  church.  In  one  place  where  the 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  as  many  as  fourteen 
persons  were  frequently  brought  on  the  following 
Monday  to  the  petty  sessions  charged  with  drunk- 
enness, but  on  looking  at  returns  we  find — Octo- 
ber 15th,  none;  October  29th,  none;  November 
7th,  none. 

The  "12th  July,"  an  anniversary  dreaded  in 
Belfast  for  its  scenes  of  bloodshed,  drunkenness, 
and  outrage,  passed  over  in  1859  in  quietness.  In 
those  districts  which  had  been  termed  "  disturbed," 
Orangemen  and  Romanists  were  seen  peaceably 
conversing,  and  expressions  of  kindness  were  inter- 
changed. In  the  districts  of  the  "  Maze,"  Brom- 
head,  Dundrod,  Ahoghill,  etc.,  the  "  12th,"  instead 
of  being  celebrated  by  processions,  noise  and  dissi- 
pation, was  signalized  by  great  meetings  for  prayer 
and  praise.  In  several  districts  of  the  couuty  of 
Antrim,  to  which  it  had  been  necessary  on  former 
anniversaries  to  draft  bodies  of  military  and  police, 
several  of  the  publicans  voluntarily  shut  up  their 
houses  in  order  that  no  interruption  should  be  given 
to  the  religious  services  which  were  held  in  their 
vicinity.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  feel- 
ings of  rancorous  hate  which  have  existed  between 
the  Orangemen  and  Romanists  of  Ulster  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  may  at  least  be 
checked  by  the  religious  movement  to  which  this 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  owing. 

These  moral  results  have  been  attested  by  per- 

as  whose  authority  will  not  be  questioned.  At 
the  last  Ballymeua  quarter  sessions,  there  were 
only  four  ca.ses,  all  of  an  ordinary  description,  in 
the  calendar,  and  the  chairman  oifered  his  congra- 
tulations on  "  the  manifest  decrease  in  public  crime, 
and  the  high  moral  tone  which  now  pervades  the 
community  of  this  populous  district."  He  added, 
"  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  to  what  cause  the 
elevation  of  morals  should  be  attributed,  but  there 


was  an  undoubted  improvement  in  such  matters, 
and  he  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  it."  Chief  Baron 
Pigot,  a  Romanist,  expressed  to  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  Down  his  satisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  Revival,  and  his  hope  that  a  leaven  so  soci- 
ally purifying  might  penetrate  everywhere.  Dr. 
Cuthbert,  writing  in  the  Medical  T'imcs,  asserts 
that  drunkenness,  blasphemy,  lying  and  malice 
have  been  banished  from  whole  districts  in  Ulster. 
A  head  constable  of  police  states  that,  in  the  exten- 
sive district  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  the  great 
majority  of  family  quarrels  and  other  feuds  for 
which  it  was  notorious  have  been  reconciled  during 
the  last  six  months.  Archdeacon  Stopford  testifies 
that  "  in  some  places  the  outward  face  of  society  is 
changed  by  a  visible  reformation."  W.  Bl'Ilwaine, 
one  of  the  strongest  opposers  of  the  movement,  ac- 
knowledges "  that  it  has  been  attended  by  moral 
results  of  a  remarkable  and  beneficial  character  to 
society  in  general,  and  to  families  and  individuals 
in  particular."  The  Bishop  of  Down  officially 
stated  that  "the  religious  awakening  had  been 
most  marked,  and  attended  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults among  a  class  of  the  nominal  Protestants  of 
the  different  denominations  who  were  before  care- 
less and  ungodly  persons,  accustomed  often  to  spend 
their  Sundays  in  public  houses  or  in  drinking  at 
liome."  He  added,  "  My  own  experience  in  the 
discharge  of  my  official  duties  gives  me  abundant 
evidence  of  the  great  and  holy  work  now  leavening 
my  diocese."  At  a  recent  diocesan  meeting  at 
Belfast,  the  clergy,  in  answer  to  the  bishop's  que- 
ries, bore  nearly  universal  testimony  to  the  im- 
proved morals  of  the  population.  The  Gi3neral  As- 
sembly of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  affirm  in 
their  report  that  "the  drunkard  has  been  made 
sober,  the  libertine  chaste,  and  the  blasphemer  and 
sabbath-breaker  devout."  In  our  own  investiga- 
tions we  received  a  mass  of  reliable  testimony  to  the 
improved  morals  of  the  community  from  magis- 
trates, officers  of  constabulary,  mill-owners  and 
managers,  shop-keepers,  farmers,  and  employers  of 
labour  of  every  description.  The  change  is  more 
apparent  in  the  rural  districts  and  country  towns ; 
for  in  large  cities  moral  agencies  are  slow  in  per- 
meating the  really  debased  and  criminal  classes  of 
society,  which  are  continually  recruited  by  an  in- 
flux of  vicious  elements  from  other  places. 

We  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  to  some 
extent  the  religious  and  moral  habits  of  the  people 
will  be  permanently  raised.  But  in  all  probability 
the  opposers  of  the  movement  will  have  a  great 
triumph.  There  are  some  of  the  so-called  "  con- 
verts" who  are  trusting  in  the  physical  prostration 
which  they  passed  through,  or  who  have  been 
merely  temporarily  excited  by  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy, or  the  contagion  of  example,  and  these,  af- 
!ter  a  time,  will  relapse  and  grow  "  weary  in  well- 
j  doing."  The  fear  which  fell  on  ungodly  men  may 
j  lose  its  repressive  power,  and  sinners  may  returu 
'to  their  sins  rendered  more  desperate  by  the  inter- 
ruption. The  whiskey  traffic  may  again  flourish, 
and  the  calendar  of  crime  again  become  heavy; 
but  the  fact  will  still  remain,  that  many  souls,  pre- 
cious beyond  all  earthly  price,  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  Whatever  is  good  in  this  great 
movement  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  Spirit  of  all 
grace ;  for  no  other  cause  is  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  an  effect.  Whatever  is  evil  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  infirmity  and  error  of  man. 
When  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  work,  its 
novelty  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  and  the 
ignorance  of  many  who  were  the  subjects  and  wit- 
nesses of  it,  the  marvel  is  not  that  there  should 
have  been  indiscretions  and  extravagances,  but  that 
they  should  have  been  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber and  limited  in  influence. — Qiiarterly  Review. 
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Cotton  in  India. — Mann,  an  EnglishmaD,  re- 
cently stated  before  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
that  India  is  the  largest  cotton-growing  country  in 
the  world ;  and  that  its  product  of  that  article  is 
more  than  double  the  amount  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  United  States ! 

We  confess  that  we  are  skeptical  as  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement;  but  if  it  be  true,  it  is  calculated 
to  alarm  the  cotton-growers  of  this  country,  as  to 
the  stability  of  their  valuable  monopoly.  It  is 
said  that  the  reason  why  England  has  never  sup- 
plied herself  with  cotton  from  India,  is  furnished 
in  the  fact  that  no  facilities  for  transporting  heavy 
commodities  from  the  interior  exists.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  travel  is  in  palanquins,  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  men,  with  four  others  to  re- 
lieve them.  The  roads  are  as  bad  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, and  the  transportation  of  merchandise  is 
tedious  and  expensive  to  a  degree  only  known  in 
this  country  to  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  It  costs  five  cents  per  pound  to  send  cot- 
ton to  market  from  the  principal  cotton  regions, 
In  this  country,  the  transportation  for  a  like  dis- 
tance would  cost  from  oue-fourth  to  one-half  a 
cent.  The  British  Government  has  at  length  awa- 
kened to  the  importance  of  opening  communica- 
tions between  tliese  cotton  regions  and  the  ship- 
ping ports  ;  and  now  extensive  lines  of  railway  are 
in  course  of  construction,  which,  when  completed, 
niubt  render  India  a  formidable  competitor  with 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  in  the  produo- 
tion  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  South  now  exceeds  four 
millions  of  bales,  three-fourths  of  which  is  sent  to 
England.  If  the  completion  of  a  system  of  rail- 
roads in  India  shall  enable  England  to  supply 
herself  with  cotton  from  that  remote  possession 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country, 
the  price  of  slaves  will  at  once  fall  down,  perhaps 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  valueless 
Late  Paper.  ^^^^^^_ 

The  truths  of  religion  ought  not  to  be  rested  on 
any  decision  respecting  questions  belonging  to  the 
Natural  Philosopher  or  the  Metaphysician;  nor 
our  hopes  in  God's  promises  be  mixed-up  with  de- 
bates about  extension,  and  gravitation,  and  form. — 
WlaUely. 


New    Orleans    fair,    8cZ.;  Mobile,    1\d.\ 
Ttie  Maactiester  ads-ices  were  uafavour- 


48,000  bales. 
ITplaads,  1\d. 
able. 

The  llonthly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  an 

crease  of  the  cash  on  hand  of  3,100,000  francs. 

There  is  nothing  of  moment  relative  to  the  proposed 
conference.  A  Geneva  despatch  says  that  England  only 
grees  to  the  conference  on  condition  of  being  at  liberty 
to  make  any  suggestion,  which  may  appear  efficacious 
for  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Sicily  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  public  attention.  It  was  composed  of  2200 
volunteers  of  every  grade  and  calling,  from  nobles  to 
peasants. 

The  latests  accounts  from  Sicily  represent  the  insur- 
rection as  still  in  progress.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents  was  at  Cefalia,  about  fifteen  leagues  from 
Palermo. 

The  intelligence  with  regard  to  Garibaldi's  expedition 
to  Sicily,  though  meagre,  is  important.  The  reports  are 
very  co'nflicting,  but  they  generally  concur  iu  stating 
that  he  was  making  good  progress.  Some  reports  say 
that  he  had  captured  the  most  important  position  in 
Sicily,  excepting  Palermo  and  Messini.     After  the  land 


ng 


Marsala  was   effected,   the  Neapolitan   frigates 


New  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  422. 

Philadelphia.— }iQT\.i).\iij  last  week,  160. 

Q-reat  Tornado. — On  the  evening  of  the  2l3t,  an 
destructive  tornado  swept  along  the  Ohio  river,  fl 
Louisville  to  Marietta.  In  Cincinnati,  much  propi 
vras  destroyed ;  several  persons  were  killed,  and  oti' 
injured.  The  coal  boats  on  the  river  were  manj, 
them  sunk,  and  the  men  on  board"  drowned,  more  fi 
one  hundred  lives,  it  is  reported,  having  l^en  lost.  ' 
total  loss  of  property  by  the  tornado  is  estimated  at  is\ 

m  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mortality  in  Texas. — The  Texas  correspondent  of 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Mercury  says,  "Never,  in  the  absenei^ 
an  epidemic,  has  so  much  fatal  disease  been  known 

Different  types  of  fever,  pneumonia,  typhoid, 
gestive  chills,  and  other  diseases  incident  to  our  die 

re  doing  their  work  of  destruction  in  almost  every 

on  of  our  State,  and  especially  in  the  southern 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
-News  from  England  to  Fifth 


Europe. — News  from  England  to  Fifth  mo.  lOt.h. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  10th  ult.,  the  bill  abo- 
lishing the  duty  on  paper  was  read  a  tir:?t  time.  Lord 
Monteugle  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  gave  notice  that  they 
should  oppose  the  bill  when  it  came  up  on  second  read- 
ing. The  threatened  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
pa[]cr  duty,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was'  regarded  with 
much  interest,  as  likely  to  provoke  a  serious  issue  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  British  government  had  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  enlistment  of  meu  for  the  Pope  in  Ireland; 
hut  not  to  interfere  in  the  subscriptions  for  the  Sicilian 
insurgents,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  not  regarding  it 
as  illegal. 

Pulliuger,  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank 
has  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude. 

The  ''  Cotton  Supply  Association"  had  held  its  annua 
meeting  at  Manchester.  The  Association  claims  that  it 
has  already  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  cotton  trade, 
having  made  eflbrts  to  extend  the  region  for  the  produC' 
tion  of  cotton.  It  is  argued  that  the  etforts  of  the  As 
sociation  stimulated  the  planters  in  the  United  States  t( 
the  increased  culture  which  produced  the  enlarged 
growth  of  the  present  year.  It  was  anticipated  thai 
next  year's  yield  of  cotton  from  India  would  amount  to 
1,000,000  bales. 

The  week's  sale  in  the   Liverpool   market  had   bcei 


barded   that  town  without  previous  warning,   but 

the  British  vessels  interposed  for  the  protection  of  the 
English  residents. 

It  is  reported  at  Madrid  that  the  King  of  Naples  has 
applied  for  foreign  intervention.  It  is  also  reported  that 
a  treaty,  oS'ensive  and  defensive,  has  been  concluded 
between  Naples,  Rome,  Austria,  and  all  the  deposed 
Italian  sovereigns. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Naples  represents  thi 
utmost  consternation  as  prevailing  there.  The  peopl 
were  making  tumultuous  demonstrations,  and  the  troops 
were  dispirited. 

The  Royal  family  were  said  to  be  packing  up  their 
jewels,  and  there  are  other  strong  indications  that  the 
fear  of  a  general  insurrection  is  imminent. 

The  French  Minister  at  Naples  has  asked  for  the  pre- 
sence there  of  four  ships  of  war,  and  they  had  been  des- 
patched thither. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  Senate  has  adopted 
resolutions  introduced  by  JeB'erson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
and  intended  to  embody  the  views  of  the  Southern  poli- 
ticians on  the  Slavery  question.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  of  the  series  were  as  follows  ; — "  2.  Resolved, 
That  negro  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  fifteen  States  of  this 
Union,  composes  an  important  portion  of  their  domestic 
institutions,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  existing 
at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  it  is 
cognized  as  constituting  an  important  element  of  the 
apportionment  of  powers  among  the  States ;  and  that 
no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  of  the  Union  in  relation  to  this  in, 
stitution,  can  justify  them  or  their  citizens  in  open  anc 
systematic  attacks  thereon  with  a  view  to  its  overthrow 
and  that  all  such  attacks  are  in  manifest  violation  of  thi 
mutual  and  solemn  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  eaci 
other,  given  by  the  States,  respectively,  on  entering 
into  the  constitutional  compact  which  formed  the  Ui 
and  are  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  and  a  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  obligations.  3.  Resolved,  That  the 
Union  of  these  States  rests  on  the  equality  of  rights  am 
privileges  among  its  member^,  and  that  it  is  especially 
the  duty  of  the  Senate,  which  represents  the  States  ir 
their  sovereign  capacity,  to  resist  all  attempts  to  discri- 
minate either  in  relation  to  person  or  property,  so  as,  in 
the  territories,  which  are  the  common  possession  of  ihe 
United  States,  to  give  advantages  to  the  citizens  of  one 
State  which  are  not  equally  secured  to  those  of  every 
other  State.  4.  Resolved,  That  neither  Congress  nor  a 
territorial  legislature,  whether  by  direct  legislation  or 
legislation  of  an  indirect  or  unfriendly  nature,  possesses 
the  power  to  annul  or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his  slave  pro 
perty  into  the  common  territories;  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  federal  government  there  to  afford,  for  that  as  for 
other  species  of  property,  the  needful  protection  ;  and 
if  experience  should,  at  any  time,  prove  that  the  judi- 
ciary does  not  possess  power  to  insure  adequate  protec- 
tion, it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to  supply 
such  deficiency."  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  autho- 
rizing the  President  to  enter  into  a,  contract  with  any 
person  or  corporation  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
authorities  the  Africans  seized  on  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  support  them  for  six  months  from  Ihi 
date  of  their  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  provided 
the  cost  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each  p 
sou.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the  bill 
for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  the  Pacifii 
The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  has  been  under  considcratioi 
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The  Atlantic  Cable.— Ihe  Boston  Transcript  learns  fir 
parties  interested  in  the  enterprise,  that  some  fifty  m- 
of  the  Atlantic  cable  have  been  taken  up,  from  a  po 
extending  seaward  from  the  shores  of  Trinity  B.ay,  ^ 
that  fractures  were  found  in  the  cable  just  where  tl 
had  been  indicated  by  the  instrument  on  shore, 
intention  is  to  under-run  a  similar  length  of  the  wire 
the  European  side,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  sang^ 
promoters  of  ocean  telegraphing,  that  then  the  Atla 
cable  will  be  made  to  work.  -i  St; 

The  Seal  Fishery.— The  sealing  fleet,  with  the  exd|  b. 
tion  of  about  twenty  vessels,  has  returned  to  St.  Johl, 
N.  F.     The  quantity  of  seals  landed  there  up  to  the  i 
ult.,  amounted  to  225,000,  being  about  40,000  less  tl 
at  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Virginia. — The  Petersburg   (Va.)   Intelligencer   S8 
the  debt  of  that  State  now  amounts  to  §48,000,0 
with  no  prospect  of  diminution. 

Neiv  York  Trade  with  Japan.— RoheH  H.  Gallagl 

associate  of  John  AUmand,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Kanagawa,  Jap 

n  Washington,  completing  arrangements  for  start 

ine  of  clipper  ships  from  New  York,  in  the  Jaj 

trade.  The  first  ship  will  probably  leave  in  a  few  we( 

Trade  and  Manufactures  of  Philadelphia.— The  folli 

g  items  are  takeh  from  the  last  annual  report  of 

Board  of  Trade.  The  direct  imports  of  foreign  dry  go 

this  port  last  year,   were  $2,839,571,  the  amoi 

which  came  to  this  city  through   New  York,   equal 

S2 1 ,8 1 5,43 1 .  The  direct  imports  of  all  kinds  of  merch 

dize,  in  the  year  1859,  were  $14,520,331.  Textile  fabi 

de  here  during  the  year  were  valued  at  .'532,670,0 

The  amount  of  railroad  iron  manufactured  last  year  i 

104,350  tons.     The  total  products  of  iron  for  the  y 

are  valued  at  $13,925,000.     Philadelphia  distributes 

nually  over  the  country,  of  dry  goods,  proper  about 

value"  of  §75,000,000,  and  of  partial  manufactures, 

various  forms  of  clothing  of  §30,000,000  more. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jacob  Haines,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  32  ;  fr 
Jane  Leffingwell,  N.  Y.,  per  J.  K.,  §2,  vol.  33. 

WIEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superintend 
Boarding-school  at  West-Town,  will  be  held  there 
Fourth-day,  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  i 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  8  o'clock 
same  morning,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  ai 
o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School  on 
venth-day,  the  2d  of  the  mouth. 

Fifth  mo.  24th,  1860.  Joel  Evans,  Clcrl 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Govcrnoift 
the  Boys'  department  of  ibis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  0\ 
cord,  Pa. ;  Samdel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Ja: 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philai 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  19th  ult.,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the 
sidence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Hooton,  i 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Rachel  Warrington,  daughteife: 
the  late  Henry  Warrington,  in  the  thirty-seventh  yea 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Westfield  Particular  and  Che 
Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  &  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pcunsylvania  Bunk. 
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Stage  to  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
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For  "The  Friend." 

James  Watt. 

(Continued  from  puge  309.) 

April,  1768,  Watt  made  a  trial  of  a  new 
.  The  result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
uck,  in  reply  to  the  announcement,  asked  Watt 
:et  him  at  Kilsythe,  a  place  about  half-way 
;en  Cari'on  and  Glasgow,  and  talk  the  matter 

I  would,"  says  Watt,  in  his  answer,  "  with 
y  heart,  wait  upon  you  on  Friday,  but  am  far 
being  well,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  ride  would 
le  me  from  doing  anything  for  three  or  four 
besides,  I  hope  by  that  time  to  have  a  more 
3sful  trial,  without  which  I  cannot  have  peace 
y  mind  to  enjoy  anything."  After  various 
vancos,  a  trial  which  he  made  on  the  24th  of 
answered  to  his  heart's  content, 
e  model  went  so  well  that  it  wag  now  deter- 
1  to  take  out  a  patent,  and  in  August,  1768, 

int   to   London   for   the   purpose.     After 

acting  his  business,  he  proceeded  home  by  way 

rmingham,  then  the  best  school  of  mechanics 

land.     He  here  saw  his  future  partner,  Mr. 

a,  for  the  first  time,  and  they  at  once  con- 

1  for  each  other  a  hearty  regard.     Mr.  Boul- 

particular,  was  strongly  impressed  both  by 

baracter  and  genius  of  Watt.    They  had  much 

rsation  respecting  the  engine,  and  it  cheered 

ventor  that  the  sagacious  and  practical  Bir- 

lam  manufacturer  augured  well  of  its  success. 

nis,  however,  to  have  been  seized  with  low 
i  on  his  return  to  Glasgow  ;  his  heart  proba- 
ching  with  anxiety  for  his  family,  whom  it  was 
to  maintain  upon  hope,  so  often  deferred.  The 
sanguine  doctor  was  elated  with  the  good 
ng  of  the  model,  and  he  was  impatient  to  put 
ivention  in  practice.  "  You  are  letting,"  he 
I  to  Watt,  October  .30th,  1768,  "  the  most  ae- 
lart  of  your  life  insensibly  glide  away.  A 
a  moment,  ought  not  to  be  lost.  And  you 
d  not  suffer  your  thoughts  to  be  diverted  by 
ither  object,  or  even  improvement  of  this,  but 
the  speediest  and  most  effectual  manner  of 
iting  one  of  a  proper  size,  according  to  your 
nt  ideas."  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  fresh 
lients  which  were  always  starting  up  in  Watt's 
md  which  appeared  endlessly  to  protract  the 
matlon  of  the  work;  but  it  was  by  never 
satisfied  with  imperfect  devices  that  he  at- 


tained to  perfection.  Long  after,  when  a  noble 
lord  was  expressing  his  admiration  at  his  great 
achievement.  Watt  replied,  "  The  public  only  look 
at  my  success,  and  not  on  the  intermediate  failures 
and  uncouth  constructions  which  have  served  as 
steps  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder."  As  to 
the  lethargy  of  which  Roebuck  spoke,  it  was  merely 
the  temporary  reaction  of  a  mind  strained  and 
wearied  with  long-continued  application  to  a  single 
subject. 

The  patent  was  dated  January  5th,  1769,  a 
year  also  memorable  as  that  in  which  Arkwright 
took  out  the  patent  for  his  spinning  machine,  and 
Watt  by  the  law  had  four  months  in  which  to  pre- 
pare his  specification. 

He  commenced  at  Kinneil  the  construction  of  a 
steam-engine  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  had  yet  at- 
tempted. It  had  been  originally  intended  to  erect 
it  in  the  small  town  of  Borrowstoness ;  but  as  he 
wished  to  avoid  display,  being  determined,  as  he 
said,  "  not  to  puff,"  he  put  it  up  in  an  out-house  at 
Kinneil,  close  by  the  burnside  in  the  glen,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  water  and  secure  privacy. 
The  materials  were  brought  partly  from  Glasgow 
and  partly  from  Carron,  where  the  cylinder  had 
been  cast.  The  process  of  erection  was  tedious,  for 
the  mechanics  were  unused  to  the  work.  Watt  was 
occasionally  compelled  to  be  absent  on  other  busi- 
ness, and  he  generally  on  his  return  found  the  men 
at  a  standstill,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  As 
the  engine  neared  completion,  '"  his  atisiety  for  his 
approaching  doom  kept  him  from  sleep,"  for  Lis 
fears,  he  says,  were  at  least  equal  to  his  hopes. 
The  whole  was  finished  in  September,  1769,  and 
proved  a  "clumsy  job."  One  of  his  new  contriv- 
ances did  not  work  well ;  and  the  cylinder,  having 
been  badly  cast,  was  almost  useless.  Watt  again 
was  grievously  depressed.  "  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Small,  of  Birminghanj,  in 
March,  1770,  "  for  a  man  to  have  his  all  hanging 
by  a  single  string.  If  I  had  wherewithal  to  pay 
the  loss,  I  don't  think  I  should  so  much  fear  a 
failure,  but  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  other 
people  becoming  losers  by  my  scheme,  and  I  have 
tiie  happy  disposition  of  always  painting  the  worst." 
His  poverty  was  already  compelling  him  to  relin- 
quish his  experiments  for  employment  of  more  pe- 
cuniary profit. 

In  April,  1769,  when  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  the  Kinneil  engines,  he  heard  that  a  linen- 
draper  in  London,  of  the  name  of  Moore,  had 
plagiarized  his  invention,  and  the  reflections  which 
this  drew  forth  from  him  is  an  evidence  of  the  set- 
tled despondency  wliioh  clouded  his  mind,  and  even 
cramped  his  faculties. 

"  I  have  resolved,  unless  these  things  that  I  have 
now  brought  to  some  perfection  reward  me  for  the 
time  and  money  I  have  lost  on  them,  if  I  can  resist 
it,  to  invent  no  more.  Indeed,  I  am  not  so  capa- 
ble as  I  once  was ;  I  find  that  I  am  not  the  same 
person  that  I  was  four  years  ago,  when  I  invented 
the  fire-engine,  and  foresaw,  even  before  I  made  a 
model,  almost  every  circumstance  that  has  since 
occurred.  I  was  at  that  time  spurred  on  by  the 
alluring  hope  of  placing  myself  above  want,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  have  much  dealing  with  man- 


kind, to  whom  I  have  always  been  a  dupe.  The 
necessary  experience  in  great*  was  wanting ;  in  ac- 
quiring which,  I  have  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments. I  must  have  sunk  under  the  burthen  of 
them  if  I  had  not  been  supported  by  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Roebuck.  I  have  now  brought  the  engine 
near  a  conclusion,  yet  I  am  not  in  idea  nearer  that 
rest  I  wish  for,  than  I  was  four  years  ago.  How- 
ever, I  am  resolved  to  do  all  I  can  to  carry  on  this 
business,  and  if  it  does  not  thrive  with  me,  I  will 
lay  aside  the  burthen  I  cannot  carry.  Of  all  things 
in  life  tliere  is  nothing  more  foolish  than  invent- 
ing." 

It  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  in- 
defatigable perseverance  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
that  at  this  very  time,  when  apparently  sunk  in 
the  depths  of  gloom,  he  learnt  German  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  contents  of  a  curious  book, 
the  Tlieatrum  Muchinarum  of  Leupold,  which 
just  then  fell  into  his  hands,  and  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  machines,  furnaces,  methods  of 
working,  profits,  &c.,  of  the  mines  in  the  Upper 
Ilartz.  His  instructor  on  the  occasion  was  a  Swiss 
dyer  settled  in  Glasgow.  With  the  similar  object 
of  gaining  access  to  untranslated  books  in  French 
and  Italian — then  the  great  depositories  of  me- 
chanical and  engineering  knowledge — Watt  had 
already  mastered  both  these  languages. 

Mrs.  Watt  had  on  one  occasion  written  to  him, 
"  If  the  engine  will  not  do,  something  else  will : 
never  despair."  The  engine  did  not  do  for  the 
present,  and  he  was  compelled  to  continue  his  sur- 
veying. Instead  of  laying  aside  one  burthen,  he 
was  constrained  to  add  a  second.  In  September, 
1709,  just  when  he  tried  the  Kinneil  engine,  he 
was  employed  in  examining  the  Clyde  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  navigation — for  the  river  was  still 
so  shallow  as  to  prevent  boats  of  more  than  ten 
tons  burthen  ascending  to  the  Broomielaw.  Watt 
made  his  report,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  exe- 
cute his  suggestions  until  several  years  later,  when 
the  commencement  was  made  of  a  series  of  im- 
provements, which  have  resulted  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Clyde  from  a  pleasant  trouting  stream  into 
one  of  the  busiest  navigable  highways  in  Europe. 

"  I  would  not  have  meddled  with  it,''  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Small,  "  had  I  been  certain  of  bringing  the 
engine  to  bear ;  but  I  cannot,  on  an  uncertainty, 
refuse  any  piece  of  business  that  offers.  I  have 
refused  some  common  fire-engines,  because  they 
must  have  taken  up  my  attention  so  as  to  hinder 
my  going  on  with  my  own.  However,  if  I  cannot 
make  it  answer  soon,  I  shall  certainly  undertake 
the  next  that  offers ;  for  I  cannot  afford  to  trifle 
away  my  whole  life,  which  God  knows  may  not  be 
long.  Not  that  I  think  myself  a  proper  hand  for 
keeping  men  to  their  duty;  but  I  must  use  my  en- 
deavour to  make  myself  square  with  the  world  if  I 
can,  though  I  much  fear  1  never  shall." 

"  To-day  (he  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Small  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1770)  I  enter  into  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  my  life,  and  I  think  I  have  hardly  done 
thirty-five  pence  worth  of  good  in  the  world ;  but 
I  cannot  help  it." 

*  Meaning  matliines  on  a  large  scale. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


The  people  of  Glasgow  decided  upon  making  a  makes  me  think,  it  is  not  the  food  on  which  she 
canal  for  coal  traffic  to  the  collieries  at  Monklaud,  jfed.  It  is  a  ceitain  truth, '  train  up  a  child  in  the 
in  Lanarkshire;  "  and  having,"  says  Watt,  "  con- 1  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
ceived  a  much  higher  idea  of  my  abilities  than  they  depart  from  it ;'  there  may  be  some  exceptions  to 
merit,  they  resolved  to  encourage  a  man  that  lived  this  truth,  yet  it  is  obligatory  on  religious  parents 
„„,„„„  .i,„..,  ..„u„.  ♦!,„„   o   .♦.„.„..»     TJ„  -.J.Jso  to  do;  the  older  I  gr'ow,  the  more  I  am  sure  of 

it,  and  digressions  therefrom  feel  more  trying  to 
me  than  formerly,  having  less  strength  of  mind. to 


among  them  rather  than  a  stranger."  He  mad 
the  survey  in  1769,  and  the  air  and  exercise  acted 
like  a  cordial  upon  him 

In  December,  1770,  he  made  a  report  to  Dr.  Small 
of  his  experience  in  canal-making,  and  it  was  not 
very  favourable.  His  constant  headaches  conti- 
nued, but  in  other  respects  he  had  gained  in  vigour 
of  mind  and  body.  "  I  find  myself  more  strong, 
more  resolute,  less  lazy,  less  confused  than  I  was 
when  I  began  it."  His  pecuniary  affairs  were  also 
more  prosperous.  "  Supposing  the  engine  to  stand 
good  for  itself,  I  am  able  to  pay  all  my  debts,  and 
some  little  thing  more,  so  that  I  hope  in  time  to  be 
on  a  par  with  the  world."  But  there  was  a  dark 
side  to  the  picture.  His  life  was  one  of  vexation, 
fatigue,  hunger,  wet,  and  cold.  The  quiet  and 
secluded  habits  of  his  early  life  did  not  fit  him  for 
the  out-door  work  of  the  engineer.  He  was  timid 
and  reserved,  and  wanted  that  rough  strength — 
that  navvy  sort  of  character — which  enables  a  man 
to  deal  with  rude  labourers.  He  was  nervously 
fearful  lest  his  want  of  experience  should  betray 
him  into  scrapes,  and  lead  to  impositions  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen.  He  hated  higgling,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  "  face  a  loaded  can- 
non than  settle  an  account  or  make  a  bargain." 
He  acted  as  surveyor,  engineer,  superintendent, 
and  treasurer,  with  only  the  assistance  of  one 
clerk;  and  had  been  "  cheated,"  he  said,  "  by  un- 
dertakers, and  was  unlucky  enough  to  know  it." 
His  men  were  so  inexperienced,  that  he  had  to 
watch  the  execution  of  every  piece  of  work  that 
was  out  of  the  common  track.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
"  the  work  done  was  slovenly,  the  workmen  bad, 
and  he  himself  not  sufficiently  strict."  The  defect 
which  he  charged  on  himself  was  merely  the  want 
of  training  and  experience  in  the  labourers. 

tTo  be  coutinued.J 


bear  them 

"  24^/;.— We  hear  that  J.  S.  is  ill  with  dyi 
tery  ;  we  fear  the  result ;  it  seems  serious  to  hear  of 
his  illness.  I  saw  him  in  the  city  this  day  week, 
whither  I  went  in  great  weakness  and  some  fear 
of  not  being  in  my  place.  I  do  anticipate  comfort 
in  having  thee  with  us,  but  it  may  be,  something 
may  turn  up  to  prevent  enjoyment;  it  is  good  to 
be  '  resigned  when  ills  betide.'  '  Patient  when  fa- 
vours are  denied ;'  '  and  pleased  with  favours 
given,' &c." 

"  Tenth  mo.  1st. — I  think  it  right  to  inform  thee, 
that  our  dear  Friend,  J.  S.,  is  no  more;  he  died 
yesterday;  we  have  not  heard  the  hour,  but  when 
K.  S.  called  there  on  his  way  to  Monthly  Meeting, 
they  informed  him  he  was  alive,  and  that  was  all 
Our  meeting  was  saddened  with  the  feeling;  greatly 
was  he  missed;  his  book  and  papers  coming  into 
the  hand  of  one  unprepared,  [for  acting  as  clerk,] 
the  meeting  was  long  detained.  It  is  an  unlooked 
for  and  loud  call  to  7/s,  may  we  give  proper  heed 
seems  my  prevailing  desire.  In  the  midst  of  active 
usefulness  was  he  taken.  It  is  calculated  to  arouse, 
that  the  day's  work  may  keep  pace  with  the  day; 
for  truly  in  such  an  hour  as  we  think  not  the  mes- 
senger may  come.  It  is  impossible  to  express  how 
much  I  feel  on  this  occasion,  for  many  causes. 
Think  of  us  in  our  poor  Monthly  Meeting,  and,  as 
ability  is  afforded,  intercede  that  strength  be  fur- 
nished equal  to  the  day." 

"Twcljfh  month. — Counsel   flowed    freely  and 

very  appropriately  to  dear ,  who  is  under  trial 

and  close  proving  on  her  own  account;  greatly  do 
I  desire  she  may  not  be  helped  from  the  furnace 
ere  the  work  is  done ;  some  say  it  is  her  nerves, 
some  recommend  one  thing  and  some  another; 
?or  "  The  Friend."    jbut,  I  told  her  friends,  they  must  not   be  too  anx- 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of  ious,  try  to  feel  her  state,  and  not  remove  the  load, 

our  Late  Friend,  H.  Williams.  only  watch  against  the  busy  enemy  who  casts  down 

'^Lighlh  mo.  2d,  1841.  *     *     *   I  Jjayg  felt  a  too  low.     I  also  told  them  we  should  be  very  sorry 

long  time  as  if  this  going  hither  and  thither  with  to  see  her  go  buck  into  a  love  of  the  vanities  of  this 

little  or  no  business,  but  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  was 'life,  for  now  they  are,  through  mercy,  much  tar- 

a  growing  pastime  among  us  plain  people,  and  notlnished  '" 


without  its  inconveniency  and,  I  fear,  disadvan 
tage;  a  right  visit  paid  or  received  is  mutually 
strengthening." 

"  ')th. — I  wish  the   confu-ion   and  noise    of  the 
world  may  not  reach  you,  in  your  quiet  retreat  at 


"llth. — I  noticed  your  care  about  some  light 
ness  in  meeting;  it  requires  much  religious  feeling 
in  the  superintendents  and  teachers  to  reach  such 
light  spirits,  and  it  spreads  if  not  arrested.     I 
her  yet,  when  I  was  a  scholar  [at  West-Town], 


West-Town;'  the  original  rule,  good  it  was  too,  |the  labour  of  our  good  caretakers  out  of  meeting 


of  having  no  visitois  on  First-day,  ought  to 
faithfully  observed  ;  the  hired  folks  who  ought  to 
rest  on  that  day,  have  often  more  work  and  fatigue 
than  on  other  days;  if  there  were  no  other  disad- 
vantage in  it,  that,  is  enough  ;  but  there  are  other 
substantial  reasons ;  superintendents  and  commit- 
tees ought  to  unite  in  speaking  against  it.  Our  time 
here  is  very  short,  and  to  improve  it  so  that  we 
may  all  be  ready  for  an  ever-enduring  state,  is, 
what  we  must  be  concerned  for.  Any  good  news 
from  your  interesting  abode  and  concern  will  be 
acceptable  ;  I  am  weak  and  poor ;  but  love  the 
brotherhood  or  household  of  '  faith,'  which  seems 
all  the  good  I  possess." 

"Ninth  mo.  i)th. — I  fear 's  friends  in  her 

early  education  did  not  enough  imbue  her  mind 
with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  views  of  our 
Society  on  account  of  its  various  peculiarities,  to- 
gether with  more  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  bis- 


on our  behaviour  in  meetings;  this  labour  from  a 
right  feeling  and  sincere  hearts  will  be  blessed  to 
the  children ;  so,  dear  Friends,  I  would  encourage 
you,  one  and  all  to  be  faithful ;  suitable  opportuni- 
ties improved,  sometimes  in  private  will  be  blessed. 
I  feel  much  interest  in  your  meetings  and  readings ; 
do  mention  them,  it  brings  me  so  near,  feel  almost 
as  if  I  were  with  you.  I  do  exceedingly  covet  that 
your  hands  may  not  hang  down  with  discourace- 
ment ;  be  strong,  be  cheerful,  be  firm,  for  He  who 
is  with  you,  is  greater  than  he  who  is  trying  to 
work  against  you." 

"First  moiitli,  1842.     goes  into  the  city 

this  evening ;  this  morning  I  said  thus  to  myself, 
'  To-morrow  will  be  their  Quarterly  Meeting,  can- 
not I  go,  and  so  come  out  to  Germantown  on  Fourth- 
day  morning?'  but  reflecting  on  it,  I  turned  to  see 
if  I  had  wherewith  to  bear  my  expenses,  but  found 
barely  enough  to  carry  me  to  our  own  Quarter, 
tory  of  the  Society ;  she  has  so  little  taste  for  it,  I  which,  if  I  can  rightly  attend,  and  bo  found  in  my 


place  there,  had  need  be  abundantly  satisfied. 
May  say  I  have  much  comfort  in  remembering 
and  your  cares ;  labour  for  patience.  We  i 
comforted  by  the  coming  of  E.  R.  and  H.  W. ;  I 
go  through  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  ours  and  Bi 
Quarters — rightly  out,  I  believe.  Little,  and  s( 
ped  again  and  again  as  our  meetings  are,  enc 
agement  and  hope  was  revived  afresh  in 
Monthly  Meeting  on  Fifth-day,  and  my  feel 
seemed  sustained  a  little ;  am  sensible  of  th( 
vour,  measurably  you  have  in  your  city  w 
women  ;  it  seemed  when  I  heard  it,  as  if  they  i 
'  working  willingly.'  I  know  there  is  a  possib 
of  suffering  much,  that,  for  relief,  can  work 
ingly.  I  feel  entire  unity  with  them  in  this  ^., 
cern." 

"  1  Uh. — I  do  not  like  anything  done,  we 
not  ask  a  blessing  upon  ;  yet  thy  going  there  tt 
have  some  good  effect,  where  even  the  appear 
of  religion  professed  by  our  Society  is  nearl 
quite  lost  sight  of.  Seek  to  be  as  often  as  co 
nient  in  the  company  of  our  best  elderly  Frie: 
there  is  great  strength  to  be  derived  from  the 
pany  of  such  ;  some  young  people  do  not  like 
company  of  elderly  Friends ;  they  feel  undei 
straint,  but  were  they  to  accustom  themselve 
this,  the  restraint  would  wear  off,  and  it  woul 
more  and  more  pleasant ;  I  love  to  see  young 
sons  fond  of  their  elder  Friends  ?" 

"  23i:/.     was  the  bearer  of  thy  letter,  i 

spending  a  few  days  at  his  uncle's,  so  came  up  e 
in  the  morning,  very  kind  and  cheerful  iud. 
his  and  his  sister's  lives  seem  indeed,  so  far  li 
'  sunny  day  ;'  no  care,  no  trouble  ;  this,  joined  i 
naturally  amiable  tempers,  has  made  it  seemj 
a  fine  day  ;  may  it  never  cloud  over,  unless  i 
for  their  eternal  good  ;  in  which  case  may  thej  j^^ 
prove  the  dispensation  wisely." 

"  The  time  seems  long  to  hear  from  and  see 
yet  if  thee  can  weather  it  out,  surely  we  nee( 
complain,  but  I  can  honestly  say,  I  feel  for 
I  get  old  so  fast,  as  Cowper  says,  '  every  year  s 
something  from  me;'  but  it  seems  almost 
every  month  takes  a  little  of  the  strength  of  y 
from  me  ;  winter  goes  hard  with  me.  ii.  0. 
ter  again,  was  silent  at  meeting  to-day;  hi 
tter  times  has  communicated  considerably;  I 
almost  ready  to  think  whether  he  was  finishin 

work ;  for  truly  the  spells  he  has  are 
serious.  Our  aged  Friend,  G.  M.,  is  very  pe 
indeed,  so  that  we  are  threatened  with  fui 
stripping  in  our  little  meeting.  If  our  broken  i 
can  but  be  filled  to  the  honour  of  the  good 
great  cause,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  a  happy  chaug 
the  afflicted  ;  but  they  are  not  yet  gone,  and 
outlive  some  of  us ;  I  never  felt  so  much,  as  il 
standing,  comparatively  speaking,  was  on  a  'a 
glass  mingled  with  fire.'  " 

"  Some  of  the  '  separatists'  here,  with  a 
as  they  can  get  to  join  them,  are  making 
stir  ;   their  views  applauded,  ours  despised, 
slavery  and  temperance  meetings  and  their  i 
great  meetings.     L.  M.,  with  them  to-day;  s 
hear  their  success  is  marvellous  !     I  feel  the 
of  minding  closer  than  ever  our  own  busiue; 
seem  to  think,  if  we,  as  a  society,  keep  our  p, 
truth,  this  '  fig  leaf  covering  will  be  exp, 
to  the  sreat  surprise  of  some,  and  relief  of  othi 


i  b 


1718.  Advised  against  a  declension  crep 
among  us,  by  unbecoming  gestures  in  cringing 
bowing  the  body  by  way  of  salutation,  w 
ought  not  to  be  taught  or  countenanced. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  stable,  as  to  2t 
us  of  undisturbed  rest ;  nor  so  powerful,  as  t 
ford  us  constant  protection. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Philadelphia  loeomotivcs. 

'he  Mamifaclonj  of  M.  W.  Baldivin  tj-  Co.— 

last  half  ceutury  has  witnessed  more  changes 
ugh  the  agency  of  mechanical  and  other  inveu- 

°than  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  man- 

Amonf  these  may  be  regarded  steam  tra- 

r,  as  contributing  more  than  any  other  iuuo- 

)n^  to  that  improvement,  comfort  and  prosperity 

lifferent  communities,  which  naturally  result 

increased  and  rapid  intercourse,     llailroads, 

true,  were  used  in  England  as  early  as  A.  D. 
3,  being  first  made  of  wood,  and  at  length,  in 

,  of  iron  ;  yet  they  were   of  little  avail  until 

m  ingenuity  constructed  the  laud  locomotive. 

his,  Trevethick  and  Vivian  took  out  a  patent 
BO-2,  but  their  ideas  were  imperfect.  In  1810, 
iver,  ^Trevethick  constructed  an  engine  that 
tolerably,  but  the  operation  was  not  fully 
tical  until  September  15,  1830,  when  the  Li- 
ool   and   Manchester  railroad   was  opened,  a 

orable  success,  but  rendered  mournful  by  the 
lental    death    of  —   Huskisson,    an   eminent 

ish  statesman.     Since  that  period,  something 

perfection  in  railroad  machinery  has  been 
hed,  particularly  in  the  United   States,  Eng- 

aud  France,  all  of  which  countries,  with  seve- 
ither  nations  on  the  European  continent,  are 

braided  and  reticulated  with  iron  bands,  over 
;h  the  "  fire  horse"  may  continually  be  seet 
lini  along  its  hundreds  and  thousands  of  peo 

at  a  speed  that  for  swiftness  rather  resembles 
lerial  flight  than  a  mere  journey  over  the  sur^ 

of  the°arth.  How  magical  is  the  power  of 
locomotive  1  It  produces  manufactures,  pro- 
3S   commerce,  communicates  thought,   opinion 

sentiment  between  the  most  distant  points 
izes  boors  and  barbarians,  converts  waste  lands 
ling  farms,  creates  villages,  towns  and  cities, 
kes  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose 
iwhcre  in  America — we  may  say  nowhere 
he  world — is  this  iron  enchanter,  breathing  fire 

steam,  produced  in  a  more  perfect  or  potent 
Sition  than  in  this,  our  native  city. 

uch  were  the  thoughts  that  flitted  spontaneously 
m^h  our  minds,  as  we  examined  the  extensive 


on  their  axles,  a  once  difficult,  but  now  an  easy 
achievement.  The  force  of  this  oleaginous,  but  un- 
der the  circumstances  miscalled  "  hydraulic,"  is 
equal  to  a  pressure  of  135  tons.  The  wheels  are 
beautiful,  and  the  moulds  previously  made  for 
are  extremely  curious  to  the  unpractised  eye. 


th( 

The  foundries  and  immense  smithy,  the  clank  ^ 
hammers,  whirling  wheels,  boring,  planing  and 
turning  operations  in  constant  action,  with  raging 
and  furious  fires  in  every  direction  around,  are 
enough  to  make  the  classical  reader  involuntarily 
look  about  for  Polyphemus  and  his  brethren,  the 
Cyclopes,  only  that  our  human  workmen  have  two 
eyes  each,  instead  of  one,  like  the  mythologic 
workers  in  iron.  At  any  rate,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  mythical  scene  could 
fancied — 

"When  Vulcan  forged  the  bolts  of  Jove, 
In  Ulna's  roaring  glow." 

Although  the  masses  of  metal  used  are  great, 
the  movable  joints,  wheels,  pistons,  rods,  cranks, 
and  other  contrivances  are  on  the  grandest  sea" 
yet  they  are  all  made  with  a  nicety  of  adjustment 
that  could  not  be  surpassed  by  watch  or  clock' 
work;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  a  "setting-up 
room,"  in  which  every  locomotive  is  severely  tested 
before  it  is  sent  to  its  destination.  This  alone 
inspire  purchasers  with  confidence.  The  engines 
are  then  taken  apart  again,  painted,  and  packed 
up  carefully. 

To  this  policy  of  precaution  may  be  ascribed  th 
gratifying  fact  that  Baldwin  &  Co.  never  shipped  an 
imperfect  locomotive  from  their  works.  Un  the 
contrary  they  have  produced  machines  of  extraor 
dinary  power  for  the  ascent  of  heavy  grades — one, 
as  noticed  in  a  pamphlet  by  Charles  EUet,  Jr., 
the  celebrated  American  Engineer,  in  describing 
the  mountain-top  track  across  the  Blue  Ilidge,  in 
Virginia,  climbed  a  grade  of  296  feet  to  the  mile 
with  ease — in  one  portion  365  feet  to  the  mile — 
with  a  heavy  train,  and  whirled  round  curves  of 
less  than  300  feet  radii,  one  being  only  234  feet  1 
M.  C.  Baldwin,  by  his  improved  appliances,  has 
enabled  the  proprietors  in  hilly  regions  of  the  coal 
countries  and  elsewhere  to  save  twenty-five  per  cent. 


bine  wcrks  of  M.  W.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Broad  Mq  hauling  heavy  freights  up  rather  steep  ascents, 
-.1.    _i ri..ii  —  i.:ii    «    f —    .1.^^n    n™^       Tli,i^^  o -i'iK^ 1 -  „„j  ^..i.v, ;„  *i,:,.  ^.-.*-.^l 


bove  Callowhill,  a  few  days  ago.  There 
Q  the  crude  iron  up  to  the  finished  engine,  is 
ry  process  to  be  seen — separate  departments 
g  devoted  to  each — in  something  like  the  fol- 
ng  order : 

,  Drawing  plans.  2.  Pattern  making.  3.  Iron 
brass  founding  from  the  "  pig"  and  raw  mate- 
4.  Boiler  and  tank  making.  5.  Forging  and 
ksmithing.  6.  Coppersmithiug.  7.  Sheet  iron 
sheet  brass  making.  8.  Fitting,  turning,  finish- 
and  painting. 

"bus  every  trade  connected  with  the  construc- 
i  of  locomotives,  is  carried  on  in  this  single  esta- 
hment,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  one  of 
three  great  locomotive  manufactories  of  the 
ited  States.  These  are  :  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Phi- 
felphia  ;  R.  Norris  &  Son,  Philadelphia;  Rogers 
iomotive  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
n  the  Baldwin  works,  we  were  pleased  to  learn 
t  as  much  Pennsylvania  iron  is  used  as  possible, 
ne  English  "  refined"  is  introduced,  owing  to  its 
apness,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  a  higher 
tective  tarifT  were  adopted.  The  steel  employ- 
is  the  "  English  cast."  The  entire  machinery 
ployed — comprehending  every  stage,  from  the 
t  operations  after  preparing  the  metal — is  moved 
them,  a  hundred  horse  power  engine  being  used 
that  purpose;  and  we  noticed,  among  other 
trivances  in  the  lifting-room,  a  hydraulic  engine 
p'ied  with  oil  instead  of  water,  and  put  in  ac- 
1  for  the  fitting  of  the  vast  and  ponderous  wheels 


Some  of  the  workmen  and  artisans  in  this  estab 
lishment  have  been  there  ten,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  years.  No  wonder  that  they  turn  out  good 
work,  and  handle  their  machinery  and  tools  with 
skill ;  and  we  may,  in  this  connection,  observe  that 
it  is  quite  an  animating  and  interesting  sight,  whei 
the  factory  bell  rings,  to  see  an  inrush  of  700  em 
ployees  into  the  premises,  all  apparently  contented 
and  cheerful. 

The  following  materials  were  used  at  this  estab 
lishment  in  1859 : 


Value. 


,  boiler  and  plate  iron- 


893,000 
9,008 

49,142 

23,000 
8,500 
5,400 


Pig,  wrought, 

1746  tons       . 
Coal— 2408  tons      . 
Charcoal— 4000  barrels. 
Sheet  and  ingot  copper — 178,879  lbs, 
Axles— 410,000  lbs.      . 
Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets 
Banca  tin  and  antimony — 25,888  lbs. 
Lumber  for  packing  work   and  making 

patterns  ....     11,541 

But  without  going  into  further  particulars,  we 
may  add  that  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in 
1859  was  §312,000.  During  the  present  year, 
such  is  the  increase  of  business,  that  the  sum  will 
exceed  S400,000.  Eighty  locomotives  were  made 
by  Baldwin  &  Co.  last  year.  This  year  more  than 
a  hundred  will  be  turned  out.  We  were  naturally 
curious  to  know  whither  all  these  engines  were  sent, 
and  were  informed  that  the  value  of  most  of  them 


was  thus  distributed  among  the  following  localities 
n  1859,  abundantly  showing  the  importance  of 
iuoh  manufactures  to  Philadelphia  : 

Alabama       .  .  .  §115,000 

Cuba       .  .  .  125,000 

Pennsylvania  .  .       90,000 

South  Carolina    .  .  98,000 

Georgia         .  .  .       70,000 

North  Carolina   .  .  55,000 

Ohio  .  .  .       30,000 

Loui>iana  .  .  29,0(10 

Tennessee      .  .  .       40,000 

Florida  .  .  21,000 

Maryland      .  .  .         8,000 

Texas  .  .  8,000 

This  year  the  distribution  will  embrace  a  larger 
number  of  States.  The  locomotives  vary  in  price 
from  87500  to  812,000  each,  and  we  gladly  record 
that  we  have  seen  evidence  from  twi)  gentlemen 
who  are  regarded  as  the  best  railroad  authorities 
in  the  United  States,  showing  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  engines  manufactured 
in  this  establishment.  In  fact,  the  business  of 
Baldwin  &  Co.  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  con- 
struction of  locomotives.  All  their  energies,  there- 
fore, and  the  experience  of  thirty  years  are  con- 
centrated upon  this  single  pursuit.  Hence  the 
excellence  of  their  products.  Philadelphia  locomo- 
tives are  justly  famed  throughout  the  new  world. 

Such  is  the  present  demand  that,  extensive  as 
are  the  works  we  have  noticed,  and  covering  as 
they  do  several  acres  of  ground,  yet  the  premises 
are  found  inadequate,  and  the  firm  contemplate  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  extensive  alciier  for  the 
d-work  required  in  modeling,  and  for  tenders 
and  houses  for  the  protection  of  conductors,  en- 
gineers, firemen  and  portions  of  the  machinery 
from  the  weather.  We  rejoice  to  add  that  the 
works  are  in  full  operation,  employing,  on  an  aver- 
aire,  more  than  700  persons,  who  last  year  received 
over  an  agcrregate  of  wages  amounting  to  .8250,000. 
This  year  the  sum  will  exceed  8300,000 — the 
weekly  payments  being  from  85000  to  80000.  The 
wages  of  mechanics  and  machinists  vary  from  §1 
to  82  per  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment and  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  Thus,  it 
may  be  calculated  that  nearly  three  thousand  per- 
sons, making  a  moderate  allowance  for  women  and 
children,  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  works 
of  Baldwin  &  Co.  And  so,  in  proportion,  with 
every  other  industrial  establishment  in  Philadel- 
phia. How  important,  then,  is  the  patriotic  duty 
of  encouraging  home  manufactures  of  every  kind  ! 
If  instead  of  importing  such  immense  amounts  of 
foreign  goods  as  have  rendered  the  past  year  so 
unprofitably  memorable,  we  were  to  make  more  of 
them  in  the  United  States,  we  should  soon  enjoy  a 
rapidly  increasing  prosperity,  and  there  need  not 
be  a  willing  man  amongst  us,  idle,  from  Maine  to 
Mexico. — North  American. 


1764.  This  meeting  being  sorrowfully  aflected, 
under  a  consideration  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of 
reading  plays,  romances,  novels,  and  other  perni- 
cious books,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  every 
member  of  our  Society,  to  discourage  and  suppress 
the  same  ;  and  particularly  to  acquaint  all  book- 
sellers under  our  name,  with  the  painful  anxiety 
occasioned  to  this  meeting,  by  a  report  of  some  in- 
stances of  selling  or  lending  such  books ;  entreating 
they  would  avoid  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  of  the  christian  religion.  And  Friends 
are  desired  to  be  careful  of  the  choice  of  all  books, 
in  which  their  children  read  ;  seeing  there  are 
many,  under  the  specious  titles  of  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  morality,  containing  sentiments  re- 
pugnant to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


The  discipline  has  this  salutary  and  important 
advice,  addressed  to  every  member,  and  which  he 
is  bound  to  observe  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
respect  which  he  owes  to  others,  and  to  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  the  meeting  to  which  he  be- 
longs. "  It  is  carneslhj  recommended,  that  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  church,  we  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  Friends  should 
huinhhj  and  reverently  endeavour  to  manage  them 
in  the  'peaceable  spirit  and  wisdmn  of  Jesus,  with 
decency,  forbearance  andlove  of  each  ot]i£r."  Giv- 
ing way  to  passion  and  resentment,  uttering  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  towards  others,  as  though 
they  had  no  sensibility,  or  any  religious  judgment, 
cannot  be  done  with  humility  and  reverence  to- 
wards the  Searcher  of  hearts,  or  with  any  claim  to 
decency  and  love  to  the  brethren,  who  possess  equal 
rights  with  themselves.  "What  a  Babel  would  our 
religious  meetings  present,  were  all  who  speak,  to 
give  way  to  excitement  of  temper  and  unsanctified 
zeal,  assuming  the  office  of  dictators,  and  denounc 
ing  all  as  being  in  error  who  did  not  adopt  their 
views.  Such  conduct  must  lessen  respect  in  young 
people  for  those  who  show  such  a  spirit,  particu- 
larly while  they  make  high  pretence  to  conscience 
and  divine  guidance,  and  much  concern  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Society.  It  may  discourage  many 
from  yielding  to  the  requirings  of  Truth  in  their 
own  minds,  if  Satan  persuades  them  to  think  they 
must  be  mistaken  in  their  own  convictions,  while 
persons  in  stations  are  producing  fruit,  which  can- 
not be  of  the  peaceable  spirit  and  wisdom  of  Jesus, 
or  consistent  with  good  order  and  christian  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  due  to  all.  One  writing  on  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  says, 
"  Keep  the  Lord  in  your  eye,  and  wait  to  feel  his 
power  to  guide  and  direct  you,  to  sjieak  and  behave 
yourselves  in  the  church  of  God,  as  becomes  tlie 
peaceable  gospel.  Beware  of  all  brittleness  of  spirit, 
and  sharp  reflection  upon  each  other's  words ;  for 
that  will  kindle  up  heats,  and  create  a  false  fire ; 
and  when  one  takes  a  liberty  of  a  sharp  word 
spoken  out  of  tlie  true  fear  and  tenderness,  it  often- 
times becomes  a  temptation  to  another ;  and  if  he 
hath  not  a  groat  care,  it  will  draw  him  out  also, 
and  then  the  first  is  guilty  of  two  evils — being  led 
into  temptation,  and  then  he  becomes  a  tempter  to 
others." 

As  Friends  were  forming  into  a  society,  meetings 
were  setting  up,  and  ministers  were  drawn  to  tra- 
vel through  the  country,  George  Fox  felt  a  constant 
concern  that  the  conduct  of  the  members  might  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  their  religious  profession, 
that  they  might  show  that  the  life  and  virtue  of  Truth 
ruled  in  them,  and  that  pure  love  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  gospel  bound  them  together.  He  wrote 
many  epistles  to  remind  and  encourage  them  in  their 
duties  in  these  re.-pects,  as  well  as  personally  to 
labour  among  them  when  out  of  prison.  In  the 
J  ear  1657,  he  wrote  the  following,  to  caution  them 
against  the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention,  which 
leads  to  division  and  alienation  from  one  another : 

"  Friends,  where  there  is  strife  among  any  of  you, 
mind  the  light  to  judge  it  down,  and  condemn  it ; 
by  which  light  your  minds  may  be  guided  up  to 
Christ,  where  there  is  no  strife,  to  learn  of  Ilim, 
and  to  condemn  all  that  with  the  light,  which 
would  give  the  world  a  ground  to  reproach  truth, 
and  to  see  your  nakedness ;  for  that  which  is  out 
of  the  light  will  fall,  and  confound  itself.  So  mind 
that  which  keeps  your  peace,  and  condemns  that 
which  leads  into  weakness ;  and  that  which  will  let 
in  prejudice,  goes  from  the  light ;  all  which  is  to 
be  condemned  with  the  light,  which  leads  to  Chriot, 
the  Covenant  of  peace.  When  there  is  strife,  which 
leads  out  into  tiuuiij  uords,  such  icill  tvit/icr,  and 


bring  themselves  under  condemnation  at  last.  Such 
must  be  silent,  and  mind  that  which  doth  condemn 
them,  that  the  life  in  them  may  rise,  wherein  is  no 
strife.  Where  men's  spirits  are  high,  something  is 
stirring  that  should  be  kept  under  ;  take  heed  that 
gets  not  up  into  rule.  First  learn  the  ministry  of 
condemnation  in  yourselves,  that  life  may  arise, 
before  ministry  in  the  Spirit  be  known,  which 
preaeheth  the  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  where  there 
is  no  strife ;  therefore  wait  to  know  the  time  of 
silence. 

"  All  Friends,  let  your  patience  and  moderation 
be  known  to  all  men,  for  nothing  is  attained  to  that 
is  good,  by  strife,  for  that  is  out  of  Christ,  in  the 
forward  ivill,  which  is  to  be  condemned  with  the 
light,  whore  is  the  unity,  which  cometh  from  Christ, 
and  leadeth  up  to  Christ,  the  Covenant  of  life. 
Take  heed,  all  Friends,  of  causing  his  name  to  be 
bla.sphemed  through  you  among  the  heathen ;  but 
mind  and  wait  to  receive  the  love  of  God,  which 
bears  all  things,  and  suffers  all  things ;  and 
comes  to  receive  the  armour  of  righteousness,  which 
quenches  all  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan,  that  the 
tience  that  bears  and  suffers  all  things,  may  be 
witnessed." — G.  F. 

This  christian  concern  of  George  Fox,  corre^ 
sponded  with  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  for  the  new 
converts  to  the  faith  in  his  day,  over  whom  he  had 
a  religious  care  for  their  preservation  out  of  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  To  the  Philippians  he  say 
"  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  bccometh  the 
gospd  of  Christ ;  that  whether  I  come  and  see  you, 
or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that 
ye  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving 
togctlier  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel."  "  Fulfil  ye 
my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,  having  the  same 
love,  being  of  one  accord  and  of  one  mind.  Let 
nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory  ;  but 
in  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better 
than  themselves."  "  Do  all  things  witlwut  mur- 
murings  and  disputings,  that  ye  may  be  blame- 
less and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation 
among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world  ;  hold- 
ing forth  the  word  of  life  ;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the 
day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain,  neither 
laboured  in  vain."  While  we  are  professing  to 
"  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
and  which  the  Society  has  ever  stood  for,  we  should 
examine  our  own  hearts,  our  conduct,  and  the 
spirit  by  which  we  are  actuated,  and  consider  whe- 
ther our  pretensions  to  sound  principles  will  avail 
anything,  or  gain  credit,  if  we  are  indulging  the 
first  nature,  unredeemed  from  the  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  bitterness  against  others,  who  cannot 
adopt  our  propositions,  but  are  abiding  in  their 
tents  with  their  Lord,  who  is  meek  and  low  of 
heart,  suffering  for  his  cause,  out  of  the  spirit  of 
strife  and  division. 

We  are  a  people,  who  have  furnished  the  world 
with  a  convincing  proof,  of  what  the  spirit  and  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  produce,  where  they  are  clearly 
understood  and  lived  in;  but  this  example,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  shone  brightest,  when  persecu- 
tion and  suffering  were  patiently  endured.  And 
there  are  many  now  living,  who  beheve  that  He 
who  made  us  a  people  by  his  power,  still  holds  the 
winds  in  his  grasp,  and  makes  the  clouds  his  char- 
iot, and  is  preparing  by  his  grace,  children  and 
young  people,  and  preserving  older  ones  from  the 
obloquy  of  misguided  spirits,  to  uphold  the  ark  of 
his  testimonies.  When  He  has  purged  us  by  his 
winnowing  fan,  and  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and 
of  burning,  the  blessed  heart-cheering  rays  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  will  break  forth  upon  us,  and 
his  glorious,  holy  Name  will  be  praised,  and  again 
exalted  over  all  among  us — and  the  prayer  of  these 


that  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  t 
their  youth,  our  daughters  as  corner-stones  po 
ed  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace — that  thei 
no  breaking  in  or  going  out,  and  no  comiAai; 
in  our  streets.  Happy  is  that  people  that 
such  a  case,  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose 
is  the  Lord."  If  we  dwell  under  this  eserois 
hear  and  answer  the  prayers  of  his  eh 
and  people,  and  turn  our  captivity  as  the  stn 
of  the  south.     Let  none  be  weary  of  sufferin 

n  well  doing,  for  in  the  Lord's  time  we  shall 

f  we  faint  not. 


Tlte  Domestication  of  Italian  Bees. — Ki, 
the  passengers  by  the  steamer  Arago,  at 
York,  was  S.  B.  Parsons  and  family  of  FlusJ 
Long  Island.  We  mentioned  some  time  age 
sort  of  roving  commission  from  our  govern 
under  which  he  has  been  exploring  the  agricul 
horticulture  and  viniculture  of  the  Old  W 
some  of  the  fruits  of  which,  in  the  course  of  • 
will  doubtless  find  their  way  to  the  public 
through  the  Patent-Office  reports.  But  one  o 
best  of  the  many  useful  things  S.  B.  Parsons|iii. 
done  for  his  country  during  his  absence,  has 
to  procure  an  immense  stock  of  Italian  bees, 
which  to  harvest  the  now  wasted  sweets  of 
vast  meadows  and  prairies.  He  sent  a  d 
hives  to  the  Patent  Office  last  autumn ;  he 
since  purchased  a  hundred  hives  for  himself, 
taining  between  two  and  three  millions  of  t 
winged  workers,  part  of  which  came  with  hi 
the  Arago,  and  the  remainder  follow  in  the  Ft  fc; 
under  the  care  of  an  experienced  Italian 
keeper,  whom  S.  B.  Parsons  has  engaged  to  su 
intend  and  increase  them. 

They  have  been  known  in  Northern  Europe 
a  few  years,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Valteline 
about  the  lakes  that  they  are  now  found  pure, 
whence  they  can  be  safely  exported  only  in 
autumn  or  early  winter.  Their  superiority  tc 
common  bee  consists  in  their  greater  capaciii 
endure  the  cold  ;  in  the  fact  that  they  swarm 
than  twice  the  number  annually ;  that  their  qui  j. 
are  much  more  prolific  ;  that  their  workers  i 
mence  much  earlier  in  the  season,  and  are  i 
more  industrious;  that  they  are  less  apt  to  s 
and  may  be  easily  tamed  by  kind  treatment; 
the  queen  may  be  so  educated  as  to  lay  her 
in  any  hive  in  which  she  may  be  placed,  whih 
bees  of  such  a  hive,  deprived  of  their  own  qi 
will  readily  receive  her  ;  that  the  proboscis  of 
worker  is  longer,  and  it  can  touch  the  deptl 
flowers  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  o 
common  bee.  S.  B.  Parsons,  from  whom  we  ga 
these  particulars,  feels  assured  of  their  susc 
bility  to  entire  domestication,  for  he  went  in  fi 
among  them,  without  any  protection,  while 
hives  were  uncovered,  and  the  cards  of  c 
handled.  He  feels  assured  of  their  hardiness 
cause  he  found  that  the  Italians  were  in  the  { 
tice  of  taking  them  up  in  the  highest  Alps. — i 
Evening  Fost.  Mi,;; 

Johnie  o'  the  Shore  was  one  of  the  rigidly  ' 
Like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  he  tithed  mint 
anise  and  cummin  ;  but,  unlike  the  Pharisee 
did  not  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  on  descending 
evening  from  his  hillock,  he  saw  his  only 
browsing  on  the  grass-plat  of  a  neighbour, 
that  after  having  her  milked  as  usual,  he 
patched  his  sister  with  the  milk  to  the  own 
the  grass. — Miller's  Legends  of  Scotland. 

Controversy,  though  always  an  evil  in  itse  fe- . 
sometimes  a  ueceasary  evil. — Wliately. 
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REST  FOR  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 
g,  not  long  I — the  spirit  wasting  fever 
f  this  strange  life  shall  quit  each  throbbing  vein  ; 
this  wild  pulse  flow  placidly  forever  ; 
nd  endless  peace  relieve  the  burning  brain. 
,h's  joys  are  but  a  dream  ;  its  destiny 
but  decay  and  death.     Its  fairest  form 
shine  and  shadow  mixed.     Its  brightest  day 
rainbow  braided  on  the. wreaths  of  storm, 
there  is  blessedness  that  changeth  not ; 
rest  with  God,  a  life  that  cannot  die ; 
etter  portion  and  a  brighter  lot ; 
home  with  Christ,  a  heritage  on  high. 
e  for  the  hopeless,  for  the  weary,  rest, 
ore  gentle  than  the  still  repose  of  even  I 
for  the  joyless,  bliss  for  the  unblest, 
omes  for  the  desolate  in  yonder  heaven  I 
tempest  makes  returning  calm  more  dear; 
he  darkest  midnight  makes  the  brightest  star; 

to  us  when  all  is  ended  here, 
hall  be  the  past,  remembered  from  afar. 
1  welcome  change  and  death  1  Since  these  alone 
in  break  life's  fetters,  and  dissolve  its  spell ; 
come  all  present  change,  which  speeds  us  on 
)  swift  to  that  which  is  unchangeable. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

linisters  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  308.) 
MARY   MOORE. 

.bout  a  year  before  her  death,  her  health  began 
ibly  to  decliue,  until  at  last  she  was  confined  to 
chamber.  Although  her  outward  life  was 
passing  away,  yet  her  inward  or  spiritual  life 
ently  grew  stronger  and  stronger ;  and  the 
lal  light  in  her  and  through  her  shone  brighter 
brighter.  Her  chief  concern  seemed  to  be  for 
everlasting  welfare  and  prosperity  of  mankind, 
ly  lively  admonitions,  and  tender  and  affecting 
ions  she  gave  to  her  children  and  others,  dur- 
her  gradual  decline,  exhorting  them  to  prepare 
;he  world  to  come  whilst  in  health,  and  warn- 
them  against  leaving  the  all-important  business 
fe,  to  a  sick  bed.  She  often  repeated  during 
sickness,  language  to  this  effect:  "  What  an 
j1,  bowed  people  we  ought  to  be." 
bout  five  weeks  before  her  death,  she  wrote  a 
f  note  to  her  son,  Thomas  Atkinson.  In  it  she 
I  cannot  write  much,  but  let  it  sink  the 
)er  in  thy  mind.  My  prayers  have  been  put 
day  and  night,  to  Almighty  God,  for  thy  pre- 
ation.  My  advice  to  thee  has  been  frequent, 
hou  knowest.  1  think  I  may  say,  I  have  done 
[  can ;  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  and  am 
r  on  thy  account."  Thomas  coming  to  see  her 
V  days  before  her  close,  she  told  him,  in  a  very 
3r  manner,  that  she  had  said  all  she  could  say, 
had  done  all  she  could  do  for  him,  and  felt 
r  on  his  account.  To  a  Friend  who  came,  she 
■essed  gladness  at  seeing  her,  said  she  often  had 
ght  of  her.  She  mentioned  perceiving  some- 
g  good  about  her,  and  desired  her  to  improve 
Adding,  "  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  prepared 
nst  death  comes,  so  as  to  have  nothing  to  do 
filto  die."  To  a  daughter-in-law,  she  said,  "  I 
thee  !     Be  a  good  girl,  and  the  Lord  will  bless 

5  'he  evening  before  her  departure,  it  being  the 
day  of  the  week,  many  Friends  came  to  see 
and  beholding  them  around  her,  she  requested 
they  might  sit  down,  that  they  all  might,  in 
silence  and  the  fear  of  God,  wait  upon  him. 
After  a  season  of  waiting  in  holy  awe,  notwith- 
s;  ding  she  had  scarcely  been  able  to  speak 
her  breath,   being  divinely  favoured,  her 


tongue  was  loosed,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  leave  her 
last  testimony.  '  Friends,  if  you  love  God,  he  will 
love  you  ;  but  if  you  do  not  love  God,  how  can  you 
expect  to  be  beloved  of  him  ?  If  you  would  ga- 
ther your  families  more  frequently,  and  sit  down 
in  his  fear,  drawing  your  minds  from  this  world  to 
wait  in  true  silence,  then  you  would  grow  in  the 
Truth.'  She  added  more  to  the  same  effect,  and 
desired,  whilst  her  heart  seemed  clothed  with  ten- 
derness and  awe,  that  they  might  remember  her 
words. 

The  terrors  of  death,  being,  as  she  often  said, 
taken  away,  she  lay  quiet  and  composed,  looking 
for  the  last  moment  which,  she  was  sensible,  was 
fast  approaching.  She  felt,  she  said,  "  nothing  to 
obstruct  her  entrance  into  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
rest  and  peace,"  so  requesting  her  husband  freely 
to  give  her  up,  and  to  attend  faithfully  to  his  own 
duty,  she  passed  quietly  away,  having,  as  her 
friends  reverently  believed,  finished  her  own  allot- 
ted portion  of  labour  in  the  day-time.  Iler  death 
took  place  Seventh  mo.  13th,  1766. 

JANE  HUGH. 

Jane,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Foulke,  was  born 
in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  Eleventh  month 
10th,  1684.  When  she  was  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old,  her  parents  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  among  the  first  settlers  at  Gwyn- 
ned.  Nearly  all  those  who  took  up  laud  at  that 
place,  were,  after  a  few  years,  joined  in  member- 
ship with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Jane's  pa- 
rents among  the  number.  She  herself  being  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth,  was  acknowledged  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  by  her  prudent,  religious  conduct  through 
a  long  life,  adorned  the  profession  she  made. 

About  the  year  1714,  she  was  married  to  Ellis 
Hugh,  a  pious  man,  who  was  soon  after  called  into 
the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  which  he 
was  a  fervent  and  able  labourer.  She  was  his  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  helper  and  comforter,  and  they 
lived  together  in  much  harmony  and  fellow  feeling 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

About  the  year  1734  or  1735,  Ellis  Hugh,  in 
a  belief  that  it  was  a  religious  duty,  removed  up 
the  Schuylkill  to  a  new  settlement,  then  called  Oley, 
but  since  known  more  generally  as  Exeter.  About 
the  time  of  their  removal,  Jane  was  appointed  an 
elder.  They  still  continued  for  a  few  years  mem- 
bers of  Gwynned  Monthly  Meeting,  until  in  1737 
a  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  near  them. 

Of  Jane  a  memorial  says,  "  Through  her  inno- 
cent conduct,  she  was  well  beloved  by  both  friends 
and  neighbours.  She  was  diligent  in  attending 
meetings,  was  of  a  cheerful  and  loving  disposition, 
and  did  assist  Friends  in  that  good  work  of  keep- 
ing up  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  also  in 
visiting  families.  She  was  a  hearty  lover  of  her 
friends,  as  was  manifest  by  her  conduct,  for  she 
appeared  to  have  her  heart  and  house  always  open 
to  receive  travelling  Friends  and  those  of  her  own 
meeting,  [their  house,]  being  situated  in  a  place 
where  Friends  resorted  often.  She  was  a  loving 
and  aft'octionate  wife,  and  a  tender  parent  over  her 
children. 

Two  years  before  her  death,  she  lost  one  of  her 
sons,  soon  after  which  her  beloved  husband  was 
taken  from  her.  These  sore  trials  she  bore  with 
patient  resignation.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
time,  she  lived  with  her  son-in-law,  Samuel  Lee,  of 
Oley.  Her  last  illness  which  held  about  two  weeks, 
she  bore  with  great  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  appeared  loving  and  pleased  to 
see  her  friends.  So  like  a  lamb  without  either  sigh 
or  groan,  she  departed  this  life  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  her  age,  Eighth  month  7th,  1766. 

CTu  be  continued.) 


African  Inland  Sea. — There  seems  to  be  no 
flagging  in  the  zeal  with  which  the  explorers  of 
our  age  are  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  long- 
enduring  geographical  mystery  of  Africa.  Several 
expeditions  are  either  projected  or  in  progress  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  explorations  in  the 
equatorial  regions  which  were  so  successfully  ini- 
tiated by  Burton  and  Speke.  One  left  Bombay 
for  Zanzibar  last  November,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Elphinstone,  and  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society.  Another,  to  consist  of  Captain  Burton 
and  —  Petherick,  the  English  Consul  at  Khartum, 
will  soon  commence  its  labours  from  the  North, 
and  attempt  to  ascend  the  Nile  directly  to  its  sup- 
posed source  in  Lake  Nyanza.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  zealous  Captain  Speke  Limself  will  soon 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits.  He 
will  penetrate  to  the  Nyanza  from  the  western 
shore  of  which  he  will  endeavour  to  reach  Gondo- 
koro,  and  will  then  descend  the  Nile.  The  results 
of  these  various  attempts  will  be,  it  is  hoped, 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the 
Nyanza  and  of  its  availability  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  definite  settlement  of  the  much  vexed 
question  of  the  actual  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the 
cause  of  its  periodical  overflow,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  unexplored  tract  lying  between  the 
lakes  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  great  Egyptian 
stream. 

Since  his  late  letter  to  the  American  Geographi- 
cal and  Statistical  Society,  Dr.  Livingstone  has 
been  engaged  in  investigating  the  northerly  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Shire,  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambezi.  In  the  course  of  his  labours  he  has  dis- 
covered a  lake  called  Shirwa,  lying  150  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shire.  It  is  from  20 
to  30  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  50  to  60  in 
length  ;  is  situated  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
has  no  outlet.  Its  water  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  is 
potable,  and  it  is  the  abode  of  innumerable  fishes, 
crocodiles  and  hippopotamuses.  It  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  one  of  which,  called  Zomba, 
rises  to  the  height  of  6000  feet,  and  it  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape. 
The  valleys  opening  to  the  Shirwa  are  inhabited 
by  the  Manganga,  a  race  of  people  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  The  natives 
informed  Dr.  Livingstone  that  the  new  lake  was 
separated  from  the  Nyassa  by  a  strip  of  land  only 
five  or  six  miles  in  width. 

Dr.  A.  Roscher,  after  having  explored  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa  from  Zanzibar  southward  to 
Kilwa,  and  after  having  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  mouths  of  the  Lufiji,  started  on  August 
25,  1859,  from  Kilwa  for  Nyassa. 

Cooley,  the  English  geographer,  has  published 
an  article  in  support  of  his  belief  that  the  Nyassa, 
the  southernmost  portion  of  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Livingstone,  and  visited  by  several  of 
the  Portuguese  explorers,  is  identical  with  the 
Tanganyika,  the  northern  end  of  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Burton  and  Speke.  If  this  theory  be 
true,  then  we  shall  have  a  great  inland  sea,  avail- 
able for  navigation,  840  nautical  miles  in  length, 
and  extending  from  latitude  2^  to  12°  south  of  the 
Equator. 

In  the  extreme  South,  —  Moffat  had  crossed 
Lake  Ngami,  on  his  way  to  the  home  of  the  noted 
Bechuana  chief,  Moselekatse,  with  every  prospect 
of  attaining  the  object  of  his  journey  in  safety. 
F.  Green  was  about  to  explore  the  country  north 
of  the  Ngami,  and  C.  Green  was  to  take  a  route 
to  the  north-east  of  the  lake. 

The  ultimate  effects  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
world  of  these  attempts  to  open  up  a  region  so  im- 
mense, fertile,  and  well-populated,  can  hardly  be 
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estimated.  A  few  years  more  will  probably  wit- 
ness the  springiug  up  of  a  large  aod  profitable 
trade  between  the  commercial  natious  of  Europe 
and  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa. — Late  Papier. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Oliilnary  Notices. 

My  attention  having  frequently  been  arrested, 
when  turuing  over  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend," 
with  the  great  age  attained  by  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  obituaries  are  there  recorded,  I  have 
been  induced  to  examine  them  all  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  Vols.  8  to  32  inclusive,  being  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  • 

The  following  classified  statement  gives  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
interesting  to  our  readers. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  referred  to,  2434 
deaths  are  recorded,  in  which  each  notice  was  ac- 
companied with  a  statement  of  the  age  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  this  has  sometimes  been  omitted,  but  in 
probably  ninety-five  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
the  age  is  given.  It  appears  that  three  persons 
attained  the  age  of  100  years,  one  died  at  99, 
two  at  98,  one  at  97,  one  at  96,  nine  at  95,  eleven 
at  94,  thirteen  at  93,  seventeen  at  92,  twenty-three 
at  91,  nineteen  at  90,  twenty-six  at  89,  thirty-seven 
at  88,  thirty-six  at  S7,  twenty-eight  at  86,  thirty- 
two  at  8.5,  forty-four  at  84,  forty  at  83,  fifty-sis 
at  82,  fitty-eight  at  81,  forty-nine  at  80,  torty- 
seven  at  79,  fifty-six  at  78,  fifty-two  at  77,  fifty  at 
76,  fifty-seven  at  75,  forty-seven  at  74,  fifty-six  at 
73,  forty-seven  at  72,  fifty-two  at  71,  fifty-six  at 
70,  thirty-eight  at  69,  forty-seven  at  68,  forty- 
nine  at  67,  thirty-seven  at  66,  thirty  at  65,  thirty- 
three  at  64,  forty-one  at  63,  forty  at  62,  thirty- 
one  at  61,  thirty-two  at  60,  thirty-two  at  59, 
twenty-eight  at  58,  nineteen  at  57,  twenty-two  at 
56,  twenty-seven  at  55,  seventeen  at  54,  eleven  at 
53,  twenty-six  at  52,  twenty-two  at  51,  sixteen  at 
50,  thirty-four  at  49,  thirty  at  48,  twenty- four  at 
47,  seventeen  at  46,  sixteen  at  45,  fifteen  at  44, 
seventeen  at  43,  seventeen  at  42,  fifteen  at  41, 
twenty-four  at  40,  seventeen  at  39,  twenty-five  at 
38,  twenty-one  at  37,  twenty-six  at  36,  twenty- 
one  at  35,  twenty  at  34,  twenty-three  at  33, 
twenty-two  at  32,  twenty-six  at  31,  twenty-seven 
at  30,  twenty-three  at  29,  twenty-three  at  28, 
twenty-one  at  27,  thirty-five  at  26,  twenty-one  at 
25,  twenty-nine  at  24,  twenty-nine  at  23,  thirty- 
two  at  22,  twenty-three  at  21,  twenty-six  at  20, 
twenty  at  19,  nine  at  18,  seventeen  at  17,  twelve 
at  16,  ten  at  15,  ten  at  14,  six  at  13,  eight  at  12, 
two  at  11,  three  at  10,  one  at  9,  one  at  8,  two  at 
7,  four  at  6,  three  at  5,  two  at  3,  and  one  at  1 
year  of  age. 

The  small  number  under  14  years  of  age  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  it  has  not 
generally  been  thought  desirable  to  publish  notices 
of  the  decease  of  young  children,  and  consequently 
but  few  such  have  been  furnished. 

By  an  examination  of  these  figures,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  aggregate  age  of  210  persons 
amounted  to  18,902  years,  or  an  average  of  90 
years.  The  aggregate  age  of  555  persons  is  47,- 
179  years,  or  an  average  of  85  years.  The  ag- 
gregate age  of  1021  persons  is  81,682  years,  or 
an  average  of  80  years.  There  are  1416,  whose 
united  ages  make  106,219  years,  or  an  average  of 
75  years;  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  1789  out 
of  the  whole  number  (2434,)  whose  ages  averaged 
70  years.  The  aggregate  years  of  the  entire 
number  is  142,833,  which  makes  an  average  of 
58  68-100. 

Of  the  2434  individuals  thus  classified,  162 
were  ministers,  and  365  were  elders.  The  minis- 
ter whose  life  was  protracted  to  the  longest  period 


attained  the  age  of  1 00  years,  the  youngest  died 
at  the  age  of  24  years,  and  the  average  attained 
by  them  all  was  70.27.  No  elder,  it  appears,  died 
under  the  age  of  43  years,  and  94  was  the  great- 
est age  attained  by  any  one.  The  average  of  the 
whole  was  74.11.  The  apparent  greater  longevity 
of  the  elders  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Friends  are  rarely  appointed  to  that  important 
station  until  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
while  ministers  are  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
called  into  the  service  during  their  early  years. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  perhaps  profitable  en- 
gagement, especially  for  those  whose  advancing 
years  admonish  them  that  they  are  drawing  near 
the  end  of  their  journey,  to  revert  occasionally  to 
the  brief  records,  which,  from  time  to  time,  are 
published  of  the  departure  of  those  whose  proba- 
tion has  already  ended.  Feelings  of  deep  and 
solemn  interest  are  awakened  as  one  after  another 
is  brought  into  view,  to  whom,  in  past  years,  we 
were  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  or  who 
may  be  remembered  as  devoted  servants  of  the 
Most  High  and  diligent  labourers  in  bis  vineyard. 
When  thus  touchingly  reminded  of  our  own  mor- 
tality and  of  the  solemn  truth,  that  eternity  is  in- 
deed very  near,  the  aspiration  will  almost  involun- 
tarily arise,  "  Teach  me  so  to  number  my  days 
that  I  may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom." 

Very  animating  and  cheering  it  is,  also,  to  mark 
the  blessed  effects  of  lives  of  self-denial  and  chris- 
tian simplicity.  In  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  deceased  had  given  evidence  through  life  that 
it  was  their  paramount  concern  to  be  found  doing 
their  heavenly  Father's  will,  and  though  encom- 
passed with  infirmity,  and  beset  with  trials  and 
temptations,  to  press  steadily  after  the  mark  of 
their  high  calling,  oh  how  bright  and  joyous  has 
the  prospect  been  when  the  invisible  world  was 
about  to  open  on  their  view  !  Such  an  one  who  in 
early  life  had  yielded  his  heart  to  the  transform- 
ing power  of  Divine  Grace,  and  walking  humbly 
and  watchfully  had  experienced  the  Lord's  pre- 
serving power  to  be  with  him,  was  called  away 
after  a  pilgrimage  of  more  than  ninety  years.  A 
few  days  before  his  decease,  he  could  say,  "  I  am 
going  to  die.  There  is  not  a  speck  or  a  cloud  in 
my  way.  The  crown  was  shown  me  years  ago, 
and  my  way  before  me  as  clear  as  the  light."  "  I 
feel  ready  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  I 
know  that  my  lledeemer  will  accompany  me." 
Une  of  his  la^t  expressions  in  an  audible  voice 
was,  "  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord  and  joy  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation." 

Ah,  what  heart  is  there  so  cold  and  dead  as  not 
to  feel  the  solemnly  interesting  import  of  the  peti- 
tion, "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  Righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

May  we  all  then  remember,  that  if  we  would 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  we  must  live  and 
walk  as  they  did,  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace,  but  by  self- 
denial  and  the  daily  cross.  The  terms  of  disci- 
pleship  were  laid  down  by  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
when  he  said,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me."  Unless  aided  by  His  blessed  Spirit, 
poor,  frail,  sinful  man  has  no  power  to  do  this  ; 
but  the  same  compassionate  Saviour  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  a  lost  world,  is  ever  ready  to 
help  the  infirmities  of  his  poor  creatures.  His 
blessed  lips  declared  :  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me ; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  :  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light."  All  those  who  unreservedly 
submit  to  his  power,  will  know  Him  to  rule  and 


reign  in  their  hearts,  and  his  kingdom  that 
endure  forever,  to  be  established  therein.  S 
will  also  experience  their  affections  to  be  wea 
from  the  perishing  things  of  time,  and  placed  u 
things  above — even  the  everlasting  inheritanc 
the  sanctified  and  redeemed  in  the  world  bey 
the  grave. 

Confirmation  oj  Scripture. — George  Rawlin 
brother  of  the  great  Assyrian  discoverer,  has 
cently  published  a  very  able  volume  on  the  Hi 
rical  Evidences  of  the  Bible,  (republished  in 
country  by  Gould  &  Lincoln,)  in  which  he  den 
strates  the  perfect  harmony  existing  between 
records  found  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and 
Syrian  inscriptions,  and  the  records  of  the  Bi 
The  following  interesting  article,  from  the  Bo 
Investigator,  shows  the  bearing  of  the  discovt 
at  Nineveh  on  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  : 

"  The  discoveries  of  Layard  at  Nineveh,  tha 
curious  and  instructive  in  all  respects,  are  i 
important  from  the  light  they  throw  on  Scrip! 
In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  bold  explorer 
seem  to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  of 
Hebrew  prophet,  for  substantially  the  same  i 
ners  and  customs  prevail  in  Mesopotamia  no 
did  three  thousand  years  ago.  There  are  stii 
lodges  in  the  cucumber  gardens  which  Is; 
scribes;  the  oxen  still  tread  out  the  f orn ; 
vessels  of  bulrushes  may  still  be  seen ;  and 
wild  asses  of  the  desert,  so  poetically  allud( 
in  Job,  still  watch  the  traveller  from  a  distt 
pause  for  him  to  draw  near,  and  then  gallop  i 
to  the  shadowy  horizon.  To  realize  the  Old 
tament,  Layard  should  be  read.  The  ancient 
tion  of  the  Bible  ceases  to  be  the  dim,  far-of 
cord  it  has  heretofore  appeared ;  light  glea 
along  its  pages ;  its  actors  live  and  move 
us ;  we  become  ourselves  sharers  in  the 
and  the  past,  for  the  moment,  is  vivified  intc 
present. 

The  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Scri] 
derived  from  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  is  no 
remarkable.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  o 
palaces,  now  just  restored  to  light  after  bein 
tombed  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  verify  ' 
petually  the  Hebrew  Bible.  There  is  still  ^ 
seen  the  wild  bull  in  the  net  mentioned  in  Is 
the  Babylonian  princes  in  vermilion,  with 
attire  on  their  heads,  described  by  Ezekiel ;  " 
warriors  bringing  the  heads  of  their  enemi 
cast  them  down  at  the  palace  gates,  as  was 
with  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab.  There,  to 
painted  shields  hung  on  the  walls  of  be,sieged  t 
as  we  are  told  by  the  Jewish  propliet  he  bch( 
Tyre.  There  are  the  forts  built  over  a 
beleagured  city  ;  the  king  placing  his  foot  c 
necks  of  the  captive  princes  ;  and  the  idol; 
conquered  carried  away  by  victors,  precis(- 
described  by  Hosea  and  other  sacred 
There  are  also  the  Assyrian  gods,  still  the 
when  their  portrait  was  drawn  five-and-t' 
centuries  ago — cut  from  the  trees  of  the  ) 
decked  with  silver  and  gold,  fastened  with 
and  clothed  with  purple  and  blue.  The  ver 
to  which  Amos  alludes,  is  yet  on  those  j 
walls,  above  the  horned  cup  of  the  idol,  t 
the  worshippers  have  been  dead  for  thousa 
years,  and  though  the  wild  beasts,  as  prec 
have  long  made  their  lairs  there. 

Even  the  enormous  circumference  which  . 
gives  to  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  is  fully  co 
rated.  The  three  days'  journey  of  the  proj 
still  required  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  great 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  for  the  pec 
Mesopotamia  build  their  cities  as  the  Hindo 
construct  theirs.     First  one  king  erected  a  j 


lid  which  grew  up  a  town  ;  then  a  new  mon- 
built  one,  lor  fre;^h  air,  ou  the  verge  of  the 
couiitiy,  whither  soon  followed  another  town  ; 
this  process  was  repeated  till  several  couti- 
a  cities  were  decaying  and  being  erected,  all 
Dg,  however,  under  the  general  name,  and 
iug  together  an  extent  of  ground  which  would 
wise  be  incredible.  The  light  thrown  on 
iture,  the  confirmation  afforded  to  the  Bible 
lese  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  is  so  re- 
table  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  that  ancient 
after  being  buried,  had  been  allowed  to  be 
terred  solely  to  confound  the  folly  of  modern 
ticism." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

PalicDt  in  tlic  Will  of  God. 
tenderly  and  beautifully  Richard  Ilubber- 
one  of  the  illustrious  stock  of  the  early 
Kers,  in  writing  to  Margaret  Fell  at  a  time  of 
,  and  great  sorrow  in  our  Society,  speaks 
ose  who  kejit  i/icir  imcard  habitation,  being 
'Ml  in  the  icUl  of  God,  viz.  "  The  Truth," 
he,  "  will  work  through  it  all.  Though  the 
s  of  strife  are  up  in  floods  at  present,  yet 
tly  doth   the  water  of  life  flow,  and  pleasant 


will  cause  the  influence  of  these  to  be  felt,  and  to 
he  cftcctual  to  gather  others  to  the  sheep-fold.  As 
a  light  they  shall  enlighten  ;  as  salt  they  shall 
season  ;  and  as  leaven  shall  they  leaven,  however 
secretly,  and  hiddenly,and  unknown  to  themsel 
till  through  the  mighty  working  of  that  Power 
which  is  unfailing,  inexhaustible  and  eternal 
"  Sharon  shall  indeed  be  a  fold  of  flocks,  and  th< 
valley  of  Aohor  a  place  for  the  herds  to  lie  dowi 
in,  for  my  people  that  have  sought  ;«e." 


Children  Wiser  than  Parents  in  their  Own 
Opinion.— As  parents  advance  in  years,  children 
growing  older  and  wiser  at  the  same  time,  are 
often  led  to  forget  that  their  parents  still  regard 
them  as  children,  and  expect  the  same  deference 
which  they  received  in  former  years.  To  render 
this  respect  after  one  has  grown  up  and  has  begun 
to  look  lor  respect  from  others,  requires  a  watch- 
ful guard  over  one's  heart  and  lips.  Children  are 
in  haste  to  set  up  for  themselves  ;  to  have  their 
own  way  in  everything;  and  they  often  think  it  a 
great  hardship  that  their  parents  will  insist  upon 
being  the  judges  of  what  is  best  for  them  to  have 
or  do.  The  daughter  just  blooming  into  youth, 
,ms  are  drunk  of  by  those  who  keep"  patient  I  ^""^ '^"'^  dependent  on  her  parents,  tosses  her  head | 
1  will  of  God;  and 'life,  power  and  glory  are  P°'!'^  ^'^'^  frowns  when  her  judicious  mother  res- 
manifest  than  ever  from  the  Father."  trains  her  passion  for  dress  or  amusement.  The 
lile  reflecting  on  these  consolatory  lines,  I  |li«le  lady  has  already  begun  to  feel  that  all  her 
believed  there  were  some  in  the  present  day,  ™?''^'^'''^  notions  are  old-fashioned,  and  that  what 
in  their  measure,  could  witness  to  their  truth,  ""glit  tave  been  very  proper  and  becoming  when 
who  is  unchangeable,  remains  the  same  "'^'' '"°"^<^''  ^^^  ^  child,  is  no  standard  for  the 
xnd  rest,  in  straits  and  in  trouble;  the  P!''^*'^"'  ^^J-  ^^'^  "°"1'1  <^ress  as  she  pleases, 
fullness   of  sufficiency"   for  the   tried,   af-j^"^  ^^o"'*^  8°  into  society  when  she  pleases.     She 


d,  dependent,  wrestling  ones.     These  may  at 


would  cl 


her  own  companions   and   her  own 


If  to  these  as  a  vjioining  without  clouds,  dis- 
ig  "  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man," 
jin  they  are  enabled  to  present  their  petitions 
!im  who  heareth  prayer,  with  the  precious 
ig  of  his  Omnipresence  and  nearness  ;  ena- 
likewise  to  renew  their  covenants  with  a 
lant-keepiug,  unchangeable  God,  and  also  to 
p  the  Ebenezer  with  the  contrite,  humble  ae- 
lodgment,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped." 
1,  may  these  keep  watchful,  and  prayerful, 
uward,  even  steadfastly  to  continue  with  the 
Master  in  his  temptations.  Then  will  He  at 
in  their  tribulated  journey,  not  only  cause 
eace  to  flow  and  abound  in  their  hearts,  as 
t  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive 
)ut  will  in  the  glorious  end  fulfil  his  ever- 
Bd  encouraging  promise  :  '"  Ye  are  they  which 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations;  and 
loiut  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath 
inted  unto  me." 

Though  the  waters  of  strife  are  up  at  present," 
ieem  rudely  to  assail,  "  the  Lord  sitteth  upon 
lood  ;  the  Lord  sitteth  King  forever."  May 
eek  to  Him,  the  unfailing  Rock  of  their 
_th,  to  be  preserved  "  steadfast,  unmovable, 
[ys  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
[i  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain 
e  Lord."     For  these  will  the  God  of  Israel, 

0  still  giveth  strength  and  power  unto  his 
le,"  cause   pleasant  streams  yet  to  flow,  and 

drunk  of,  even   to  make  such  to  he  down  in 

1  pastures  :  and  to  feed  beside  the  still  waters, 
iover,  through  the  baptizing  and  thoroughly 
ing  operation  of  his  invincible  Holy  Spirit,  he 


feel  much  stripped,  because  of  the  absence  |P^^'='^®  °f  visiting,  being  well  satisfied  that  she  is 
_  Bridegroom  of  their  souls  ;  as  well  as  muchl'^f  "^'^  °''»  enough  and  wise  enough  to  judge  of  "■ 
jssed  and  perplexed,  because  of  the  innova- 1'"*^*^®  "'^"'^''^  ^o""  ^^rself.  Such  little  young  lad 
and  inroads  on  this  hand,  and  on  that,  which  j'*''®  .*°  ^'^  ^^en  in  every  circle,  and  happy  is  that 
nemy  has  made  upon  the  camp:  but  never- 1*'!™''^  where  there  is  not  one  of  them.  And  this 
ss  I  believe  there  are  times  when  the  Lord,  ['^'^''''g'^'''^  °f  maternal  counsel  and  care  has  been 
lompassionate  Shepherd  of  Israel,  manifests  l"^*^  beginning  of  sorrow  in  thousands  of  houses 
where  a  wilful,  headstrong  and  disobedient  daugh- 
ter has  at  last  broken  a  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
shame  upon  her  father's  name. 

Even  more  common  is  it  to  see  this  early  rest- 
lessness under  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  son.  A 
boy  just  entering  his  teens  or  in  the  midst  of  his 
youth,  feels  a  pride  in  regulating  his  own  conduct 
without  regard  to  the  commands  or  the  wishes  of 
his  parents.  He  begins  a  course  of  disobedience 
in  secret;  indulging  in  habits  which,  if  they  are 
not  in  themselves  .sinful,  are  ofi"ensive  to  the  wishes 
of  his  too  confiding  father.  A  habit  of  conceal- 
ment, even  in  little  things,  leads  him  to  feel  that 
he  may  without  fear  of  detection,  indulge  in  those 
things  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  and  that  he 
would  never  have  allowed  himself  in,  had  he  kept 
the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  Thus  in  the  very 
morning  of  his  life  he  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
bad  character,  and  contracts  those  habits  which 
may  adhere  to  him  for  ever.  Little  did  he  ima- 
gine, when  first  casting  ofi'the  reverence  he  felt  in 
childhood,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  fitting 
himself  for  a  life  of  disobedience  and  crime,  and 
for  a  death  of  misery  and  shame.  In  the  case  of 
such  a  son  and  such  a  daughter  is  fulfilled  that 
fearful  sentence  :  — 

_  "  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  des- 
piseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley 
shall  pick  it  out,  and  tbe  young  eagles  shall  eat 
it." — New  York  Observer. 

They  who  have  nothing  to  give,  cm  often  afi"ord 
relief  to  others,  by  imparting  to  others  what  they 
feel. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  African  slave  trade  was 
never  more  eagerly  carried  on  than  at  the  present 
time.  Ten  vessels,  some  of  a  large  size,  are  said 
to  have  been  fitted  out  for  it,  at  the  port  of  New 
York  alone,  within  the  last  three  months,  and  to 
be  now  actively  engaged  in  transporting  the  un- 
happy children  of  Africa  to  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  cargoes  of  these 
poor  creatures  are  landed  at  different  points  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  are  distributed  through  the  cotton 
States.  The  people  in  many  places  arc  so  de- 
bauched on  this  subject,  that  they  gladly  connive 
at,  or  assist  in  this  lawless  trade,  and  the  officers 
of  the  General  and  State  governments  in  the  South, 
seem  bent  upon  screening  the  participators  in  it 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  believe  there 
has  no  conviction  taken  place  yet,  of  any  one  of 
the  officers  or  crews  of  those  vessels  that  have  been 
taken  with  slaves  on  board  and  carried  into  a 
Southern  port.  By  a  recent  decision  of  one  of 
the  judges  in  a  court  before  which  some  of  these 
culprits  were  brought,  it  was  ruled  that  it  must  be 
proven  that  the  parties  actually  stole  or  captured 
their  victims  in  Africa  themselves,  or  were  imme- 
diately and  knowingly  connected  with  those  who 
did  thus  steal  and  capture  them  before  they  came 
within  the  purview  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
against  the  African  slave  trade. 

There  have  been  captured  recently  three  vessels 
with  slaves  on  board,  by  United  States  cruisers, 
and  carried  into  Key  West,  where  by  the  last  ac- 
counts there  were  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  of  those  who  have  survived 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage. 

The  following  are  the  accounts  published  of  the 
capture  and  condition  of  two  of  these  vessels  :  of 
the  third  we  have  not  yet  received  any  specific  in- 
formation : 

The  Captured  Slaver.— The  U.  S.  atenmer  Mohawlc, 
Lieut.  Craven,  arrived  at  Key  West  on  the  30th  April, 
with  the  slave  barque  Wildfire,  and  a  cargo  of  520  ne- 
groes. The  Mohiiwk  sailed  from  Key  West  on  the  9th 
ult.,  on  a  cruise  off  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
On  the  2(Jth,  she  came  in  sight  of  a  suspicious  craft. 
She  had  no  name  on  her  stern  and  showed  no  colors, 
but  in  response  to  the  hail  of  the  Mohawk,  the  American 
flag  was  run  up.  Lieut.  Craven  was  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, and  ordered  Lieut.  Carpenter  to  board  the  craft. 
The  remainder  of  the  story  we  copy  from  a  Key  West, 
liter: 

As  the  boat  approached  the  vessel  it  was  observed 

lat  no  rope  was  thrown  out,  and  it  was  evident  that 

le  visit  UMs  not  agreeable.     The  Lieutenant,  unassisted, 

uarded  the  vessel,  and  was  no  sooner  on  her  bulwarks 

lan  he  waved  hi=  sword,  and  the  men  in  the  boat  raised 

shout,  a  signal  that  she  was  a  slaver  and  a  prize.     The 

lOment  that  the  slaves,  who  had  just  been  driven  below, 

caught  sight  of  the  officer's  uniform  (the  hatches  were 

,'ered  with  gratings  only,)  they  sangand  clapped  their 

hands  with  joy.     They  instinctively  knew  that  their  de- 

erers  were  at  hand.    The  vessel  was  at  once  taken  jios- 

>ion  of  by  Lieut.  Craven,  a  prize  crew  put  on  board, 

i  officers  and  crew  transferred  to  the  Mohawk,  and  the 

barque  taken  in  tow.     The  Mohawk  then  headed  for  the 

Florida  Keys. 

The  barque  proved  to  be  the   Wildfire,  a  handsome 
pper  of  a37  tous.     She  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
th  of  December,  1850,  with  an  American  crew,  for  the 
West  Indies.     She  made  a  good  run  to  St.  Thomas, 
here  she  remained  eight  days,  and  then  sailed  for  the 
Congo  river.     She  took  on  board  603  slaves  the  night  of 
March  21.  ■  She  got  safely  off  the  coast  and  had  not  seen 
a  sail  up  to  the  day  of  her  capture.     When  they  left  the 
coast  the  American  captain  and  crew  were  superceded 
by  a  .Spanish  captain  and  crew,  the  former  then  acting 
as  passengers.     The  cargo  consists  of  children  and  young 
men  and  women,  the  majority  being  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.     They  are  in  a  remarkable  sound  and 
healthy  condition ;  few  cargoes  come  over  in  better  order 
than   this.     The   negroes   since  their  transfer   to   the 
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slioi-e,  seem  happy  and  contented.  The  sick  in  hospital 
are  getting  well  under  the  kind  treatment  they  are  re- 
ceiving. 

The  negroes  seem  to  be  perfectly  happy  and  contented, 
and  are  singing,  clapping  their  hands  and  dancing  their 
country  dances,  at  stated  intervals  during  the  day.  The 
women  are  most  attractive  in  person  ;  they  are  generally 
clean,  are  slightly  tattooed,  and  have  by  no  means  the 
repulsive  looks  and  manners  of  our  native  slave  popula- 
tion. They  exhibit  marked  signs  of  affection  for  each 
other,  and  are  perfectly  overwhelming  in  their  fondness 
with  the  white  children  of  the  Key. 

The  Wildfire  has  a  Spanish  crew  of  fifteen  men,  and  a 
Spanish  captain.  She  has  also  an  American  capt; 
Rathborn,  and  eight  (Americans).  The  latter  pretended 
to  be  passengers,  but  are  probably  the  American  crew  of 
the  vessel,  the  barque  having  a  Spanish  crew  and  an 
American  crew. 

The  Slaver  William.— The  U.  S.  steamer  Wyandotte 
which  has  been  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  on  the 
8th  inst.,  captured  the  barque  William,  off  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  with  tive  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  on  board. 
They  brought  the  slaver  William  with  the  negroes  into 
Key  West,  which  they  reached  on  the  12th.  The  slavei 
was  under  command  of  Captain  William  Weston,  anc 
had  a  crew  of  twenty-three,  all  told.  The  Cuban  Cus- 
tom House  ofiicer  had  actually  boarded  the  slaver,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  the  Captain  General's  share  of  the 
slave  money,  and  was  on  board  the  vessel  at  the  t 
In  four  hours'  time  the  whole  cargo  would  have  been 
landed  safely  in  Cuba,  but  for  their  timely  capture  by 
the  Wyandotte.  The  negroes  were  in  ,a  horrible  condi 
tion,  almost  nude,  and  both  sexes  huddled  together  ii 
a  disgusting  manner,  the  hearty  and  strong  ones  beat 
iug  the  weak.  The  sight  was  most  revolting,  aud  the 
smell  on  the  deck  of  the  slaver  was  horrible.  The  of- 
ficer of  the  Wyandotte,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
slaver,  reports  the  sight  of  the  negroes,  and  the  odor 
arising  from  the  slave  deck,  as  most  oppressive.  The 
slaver  was  towed  into  Key  West  by  the  Wyandotte,  and 
owing  to  head  winds  was  detained  four  days  in  making 
that  place. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  Fifth  mo.  24th. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  House  of  Lords  has  rejected  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  repealing  the  pa- 
per duty,  and  the  act  excited  much  attention.  The  vote 
was  193  against  104 — showing  a  majority  against  the 
government  of  89.  The  vote  was  preceded  by  an  ex- 
tended debate,  in  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  other  emi- 
nent peers  asserted  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  the  bill,  although  it  was  a  money  bill. 
Lord  Palmerston  stated  in  the  Commons  that  he  would 
move  for  a  committee  to  examine  precedents  for  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Lords,  but  disclaimed  a  desire  to 
place  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  hostility.  This 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  tlie  opposition  of  the  Times  newspaper.  It  is  reported 
that  the  .Ministry  will  accept  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  retain  the  tax. 

The  Chinese  have  declined  accepting  the  ultimatum 
of  the  French  and  English,  and  all  the  ports  in  China 
have,  It  is  said,  been  blockaded. 

The  accounts  from  Sicily  represent  that  the  insurgents 
under  Garibaldi  had  obtained  some  partial  successes 
over  the  Neapolitan  troops,  and  that  the  latter  had  aban- 
doned several  provinces,  including  that  of  Palermo.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  joined  by  6000  Sicilians.  His  force 
was  still  too  small  to  effect  much.     Great  disorder  pre- 

Thc  Journal  of  Rome  says,  that  the  news  from  Sicily 
is  fiivourable  to  the  Neapolitan  government. 

It  is  rumored  that  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  agreed  to   maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 

The  Treaty  of  Zurich  has-been  approved  by  Sardinia. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull;  prices  nomi- 
nally unchanged.     Breadstuffs  continue  quiet. 

Consols  are  quoted  at  95}  in  the  London  market.  The 
Bunk  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 

United  States. — The  Mexican  Treaty. — The  treaty  ne- 
gotiated some  time  since  with  the  "  Liberal"  government 
in  Me.vico,  has  been  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote  In  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

The  Pacific  Railroad. — After  much  time  had  been  con- 
sumed In  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  road,  the  subject  has  been  recommitted  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  Is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Its  postponement  for 
thi-  presiMit  session. 

The  Missis.iij,)d  yi'fVcr,— The  N.  0.  Delta  of  the  2!Hh 
ult.  says  that  this  river  was  thcu  four  feet  lower  than  it 


was  ever  known  to  be  previously.     It  was  so  low  th 
planters  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  water,  to  get  rid 
of  which  has  heretofore  been  their  greatest  trouble. 

The  Cattle  Distemper,  which  for  some  time  past  has 
been  very  destructive  in  Massachusetts  and  portions  of 
the  adjacent  States,  has  made  its  appearance  in  New 
Jersey,  and  has  excited  alarm  among  the  agriculturists. 
The  disease  is  described  as  pleuro  pneumonia,  and  fatal 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  When  we  consider  that  there 
are  twenty-two  millions  of  neat  cattle  in  the  Union, 
whose  value  and  the  value  of  whose  annual  products  are 
estimated  at  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  we  may 
easily  imagine  the  grounds  for  apprehension  if  this  dis- 
order should  become  general.  Governor  Deniston,  of 
Ohio,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  infected 
districts  in  New  England,  and  report  on  the  history  of 
the  cattle  plague,  and  the  means  used  to  cure  it,  and 
prevent  its  spread. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  the  18th  ult.  have 
been  received  by  the  overland  route.  Several  Americans 
having  been  killed  by  Indians  at  Miller's  station  on  Car- 
son river,  a  company  of  105  mounted  men  under  the 
command  of  Major  Ormsby  went  in  pursuit  of  the  na- 
tives, by  whom  it  was  supposed  the  murders  had  been 
committed.  On  the  12th,  they  came  upon  a  band  of  In- 
dians, but  falling  Into  an  ambush,  were  overpowered  by 
them,  and  only  forty-eight  of  the  whole  party  escaped. 
The  Indians  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  are 
extending  north  into  Oregon,  and  westward  into  the 
Interior  of  Utah, — The  San  Francisco  market  was  over- 
stocked with  most  kinds  of  merchandize.  The  value  of 
the  grape  crop  of  California,  for  the  year  1860,  Is  esti- 
mated at  $6,000,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,36'7.  The  increase  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  vessels  engaged 
therein  appear  to  have  cleared  out  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  begin  to  attract  attention  at  Washington.  The 
New  York  Leader  says,  "  We  believe  we  do  not  over- 
state the  matter  in  announcing  that  an  average  of  two 
vessels  each  week  clear  out  of  our  harbour,  bound  for 
Africa  and  a  human  cargo." 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  192.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  Fifth  month  was  64.33.  The  highest 
temperature  87°,  and  the  lowest  47°.  The  average  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  Fifth  month  for  the  past 
seventy-one  years  has  been  62.63.  The  lowest  during 
that  period  was  in  1848  when  it  was  only  51.75;  the 
highest  In  1802,  when  the  Fifth  month  had  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  71°. — According  to  the  report  of  the  En- 
gineer, the  amount  of  wafer  pumped  at  the  difierent 
water-works  of  the  city  during  the  Fifth  month,  was 
595,425,955  gallons,  being  a  daily  average  of  19,207,288 
gallons. — The  gas  pipes  from  the  city  works  are  now 
extended  so  far  to  the  north  that  some  buildings  on  the 
Wissahlckon  are  lighted  by  gas,  to  reach  which  the  gas 
has  been  con  due  ted  thro  ugh  about  seven  teen  miles  of  pipe. 

Tornadoes. — On  the  30th  ult.,  a  tornado  carrying  de- 
struction with  it,  swept  along  the  line  of  Armstrong  and 
ion  counties.  Pa.,  causing  heavy  losses  of  life  and 
property.  Many  houses  and  barns  were  blown  down  ; 
or  eight  persons  were  killed,  and  a  much  larger  num- 
injured. — On  the  night  of  the  3d  inst.,  a  tornado 
passed  over  the  eastern  portion  of  Iowa  and  north-west- 
ern Illinois.  The  towns  of  Camanche,  Iowa,  and  Al- 
bany, HI.,  were  destroyed.  At  the  former,  thirty-two 
dead  bodies  had  been  taken  from  the  ruins,  and  there 
were  others  still  burled  under  them.  At  Albany,  a  num- 
ber of  lives  were  lost,  and  many  wounded,  some  seriously. 
The  course  of  the  tornado  was  almost  due  east  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Rock  river.  Scarcely  a  house  or  barn  in 
the  direct  track  of  the  wind,  which  was  half  a  mile  in 
width,  was  left  standing.  A  despatch  from  Chicago 
states  that  the  total  loss  of  life  Is  not  under  sixty,  beside 
which  many  persons  were  fatally  injured. 

Senator  Sumner. — On  the  4th  inst.,  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  addressed  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas.  This  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  he  has  spoken  at  much  length  since  the 
anal  outrage  and  Injury  inflicted  upon  him  four 
years  ago.  He  denounced  slavery  with  much  earnest- 
as  a  great  social,  moral,  and  political  wrong,  essen- 
tially barbarous  and  aggressive,  and  at  war  with  civi- 
lon  and  religion,  and  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  sacred  animosity  between  freedom  and  slavery  can 
only  end  with  the  triumph  of  the  former. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  in 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Natuan  Sharplkss,  Con- 
cord, Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Tuomas  Evans,  Phllad. 

TwcirtU  mo.,  1850. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Fallsin; 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Isaac  S.  Ea,st! 
to  Maei.is.n'a,  daughter  of  Hannah  C.  Haines,  all  ol 
above-mentioned  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Pennsville,  Morgan  ci 
ty,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  Fifth  month,  William  Foulk 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed  membc 
Pennsville  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend,  ha 
yielded  to  the  tendering  visitations  of  Divine  Grace, 
submitted  to  bear  the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  exj 
enced  that  circumcision  of  heart  in  the  Spirit  that 
pared  him  for  usefulness  in  the  church.  Being  fi 
established  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  professei 
Friends,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  labour  for  the 
port  of  all  our  doctrines  and  testimonies.  He  wasi 
dued  with  a  clear  judgment  in  relation  to  the  aflfaii 
the  church,  and  sought  to  promote  its  welfare  it 
spirit  of  love  and  meekness.  Often  mourning  ovei 
many  departures  from  primitive  purity,  he  yet  frequ( 
expressed  an  unshaken  confidence,  that  the  broken 
ments  would  be  gathered,  even  to  the  building  agal 
Zion.  He  was  faithful  In  the  attendance  of  our  reiig 
meetings,  though  often  in  very  feeble  health,  anc 
no  longer  able  to  get  to  them,  he  said  to  some  F 
"  My  heart  is  often  with  you  during  meeting  hour 
want  you  to  persevere  and  be  faithful  in  this  great 
vllege  of  assembling  together  to  worship  Almighty  G 
"  It  (alluding  to  Pennsville  meeting)  has  been  a  pi 
meeting  to  me  for  many  years.  If  anything  shoul 
permitted  to  disturb  the  harmony,  look  unto  the 
and  not  unto  man.  Man  may  lead  into  the  wildei 
but  the  Lord  will  lead  to  heaven.  Oh,  the  love  tt 
feel  for  you  all  1  I  cannot  express  it.  Ye 
to  all,  and  my  prayer  is,  that  all  may  come 
ledge  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth.  That  they  may 
what  I,  through  mercy,  do  feel.  Oh,  the  und' 
joy  and  peace,  which  I  enjoy  1  Even  at  the  dead  of  n, 
my  soul  is  filled  with  thanksgiving  and  praises  tc 
dear  Redeemer,  in  that  He  has  condescended 

ioad  of  sin  and  transgression  from  me,  and  to  re- 
such  a  poor,  unworthy  object  as  1  am."     ~ 
yiously  passed  through  bitter  conflict  of  spirit,  dciirr: 
ing  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  religious  exerul  jn 

hich  he  had  believed  himself  called  to.  But  by 
low,  as  at  his  Master's  feet,  whom  he  desired  abov 
hings  to  serve,  he  was  enabled  to  triumph  over 
laying,  "  I  feel  His  everlasting  arm  thrown  arouc 
support  me  at  night,  and  to  raise  me  up  In  the  mor 
Oh,  the  joy  that  I  feel  in  my  faith  and  hope  in  the  1 
"■here  is  no  good — nothing  permanent  to  rely  on,  bu 
eliglon  of  our  Lord.  I  feel  entirely  willing  to  gi- 
ll into  His  hand — to  do  with  nie  as  He  may  see  c 
that  whether  I  should  never  pass  out  of  these 
again,  or  should  remain  some  time  longer  with  m 
loved  family  and  friends,  '  thy  will,  not  mine  be  do 
He  continued  in  this  peaceful  state  for  some  time, 
recounting  the  favours  conferred  upon  him.  Oi 
morning  of  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  he  was  attaf^K 

bile  eating,  with  a  slight  paralysis,  which  rem 
articulation  difficult.  Requesting  to  be  laid  or 
couch,  probably  (as  he  observed)  for  the  last  tim 
said,  "  I  had  looked  a  little  toward  getting  out  a 
but  I  accept  this  little  warning,  as  another  favour, 
me  know  that  my  end  is  near."  To  his  little  dauf 
he  said,  "Dost  thou  know  thy  father  Is  going  to 
Come  close  to  me,  my  dear.  Thy  father  is  going  t' 
and  go  to  heaven.  Dost  thou  know  what  heaver 
After  describing  it,  he  said,  "  Would  not  that  be 
rious  ?  Yes,  It  seems  as  if  I  see  the  beautiful  pearl 
open  to  receive  me.  I  want  thee  to  come  there, 
good  child,  be  kind  and  gentle  to  all."  Requestiii 
rest  of  his  children  to  be  called  in,  he  spoke  sepai 
to  them  in  a  very  tender  and  appropriate  mannei 
then  expressed  great  peace  in  committing  all  thu 
dear  to  him,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  confident! 
lieving  they  would  be  cared  for.  After  remaininy 
hours  quiet,  it  became  apparent  there  was  some 
yet  resting  on  his  mind,  and  on  being  asked  what 
bled  him,  he  said,  "I  want  to  see  my  sister,  (an 
sister  whom  he  dearly  loved,)  I  want  you  all  to 
for  me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  her  up."  In  a 
time  after,  he  said,  "  Whether  she  should  come  o 
1  have  become  entirely  willing  to  leave  all  to  the  1 
-Much  of  the  time  after  this,  he  sufl'ered  greatly, 
desiring  the  end  to  come,  but  craving  patience  tc 
the  Lord's  time.  After  a  suffering  night,  on  the  i 
ing  of  the  2d  of  Fifth  month,  he  said,  "  My  sufferin 
soon  be  over,"  and  shortly  after  he  quietly  passed 
without  sigh  or  groan,  as  though  foiling  into  a 
sleep,  leaving  to  his  bereaved  family  and  friends  tl 
assurance  that  he  has  passed  from  a  world  of  suf 
to  a  glorious  immortality. 
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James  Watt. 
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[is  superintendence  of  the  Monkland  Canal,  for 

ch  be  received  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds 

ar,  lasted  from  June,  1770,  to  December,  1772. 

are  that  period  had  expired,  a  commercial  crisis 

arrived  ;   and  Dr.  Roebuck,  whose  unremune- 

ve  speculations  bad  already  brought  bim  to  the 

;e  of  ruin,  was  unable  to  weather  the  storm, 

the  anxieties  of  Watt  were  revived,  and  more 

Roebuck  than  for  himself.    Bu:  an  extract  from 

letter  to  Dr.  Small  on  the  30th  August,  1772, 

best  speak  his  sentiments  : — 

■  I  pursued  my  experiments  till  I  found  that  the 

ense  and  loss  of  time  lying  wholly  upon  me, 

)ugb  the  distress  of  Dr,  Roebuck's  situation, 

led  out  to  be  a  burthen  greater  than  I  could 

port,  and  not  having  conquered  all  the  difficul- 

that  lay  in  the  way  of  tho  execution,  I  was 

'  for  a  time  to  abandon  tho  project.     Since 

t  time  I   have   been   able  to  extricate   myself 

a  some  part  of  my  private  debts,  but  am  by  no 

1°  IDS  yet  in  a  situation  to  be  the  principal  in  so 

,,  siderable  an  undertaking.     The  doctor's  affairs 

ii|  3g  yet  far  from  being  reinstated,  give  me  little 

»  e  of  help  from  that  quarter  :  in  the  m.ean  time 

'_''  time  of  the  patent  is  running  on.     It  is  a  mat- 

'j,  of  great  vexation  to  me  that  the  doctor  should 

iti  lut  so  great  a  sum  upon  this  affair,  while  be  has 

'.  Drwise  such  pressing  occasion  for  the  money.    I 

'" ,  myself  unable  to  give  him  such  help  as  his  si- 

['"tion  requires;   and  what  little  I  can  do  for  him 

l,,  'urchased  by  denying  myself  the  conveniences  of 

oil  my  situation  requires,  or  by  remaining  in  debt 

»5  ire  it  galls  me  to  the  bone  to  owe." 

"  le  repeated  in  November  that  nothing  gave  him 

I,  nuch  pain  as  having  entangled  Dr.  Roebuck  in 

to  scheme,  and  that  he  would  willingly  have  re- 

11  led  all  prospect  of  profit  to  himself  provided  his 

'  )ciate  could  have  been  indemnified.  lie  regard- 

'  the  considerable  sum  which  he  had  sunk  on  his 

■|',  1  part  "as  money  spent  upon  his  education," 

.. I.  looked  for  scarce  any  other  recompense  "  for 

•it  anxiety  and  ruin  in  which  the  engine  had  in- 

''  ?ed  him."     These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  mind 

Jjiensitive  honour  as  well  as  scrupulous  integrity. 

,,lthe  issue  the  embarrassments  of  Roebuck  proved 

making  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  Watt. 


The  association  of  Watt  with  Dr.  Roebuck  was 
in  many  respects  fortunate,  for  the  latter  possessed 
the  qualities  in  which  the  former  was  deficient. 
"I  find  myself,''  Watt  wrote,  "  out  of  my  sphere 
when  I  have  anything  to  do  with  mankind  ;  it  is 
enough  for  an  engineer  to  force  Nature,  and  to  bear 
the  vexation  of  her  getting  the  better  of  him.  Give 
me  a  survey  to  make,  and  I  think  you  will  have 
credit  of  me ;  set  me  to  contrive  a  njachiue,  and  I 
will  exert  myself."  To  invent  was  Watt's  faculty  ; 
to  push  an  invention  was  entirely  contrary  to  his 
temperament.  Not  only  was  he  averse  to  business, 
but  he  was  easily  depressed  by  little  obstructions, 
and  alarmed  at  unforeseen  expense.  Roebuck,  on 
the  contrary,  was  sanguine,  adventurous,  and  en- 
ergetic. The  disposition  of  Watt  to  despond  un- 
der difficulties,  and  his  painful  diffidence  in  him- 
self, were  frequent  subjects  of  friendly  merriment 
at  Kinneil  House;  and  Mrs.  Roebuck  said  one 
evening — "  Jamie  is  a  queer  lad,  and  without  the 
doctor  his  invention  would  have  been  lost ;  but  Dr. 
Roebuck  won't  lot  it  perish."  Watt  always  acknow- 
ledged the  debt  he  owed  him,  and  declared  he  bad 
been  to  him  "  a  most  sincere  and  generous  friend," 
The  alliance,  however,  was  not  without  its  draw- 
backs. The  extensive  undertakings  of  Dr.  Roebuck 
absorbed  both  his  capital  and  his  time.  He  was 
unable  to  pay,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment, the  expenses  of  the  patent,  and  Watt  had  to 
borrow  the  money  from  Dr.  Black.  His  coal  and 
iron-works  required  incessant  superintendence,  and 
the  management  of  the  business  connected  with  the 
steam-engine  chiefly  devolved  upon  Watt,  who  said 
he  "  was  incapable  of  it  from  his  natural  inactivity, 
and  want  of  health  and  resolution."  When  he 
passed  through  Birmingham,  on  his  way  from  Lon- 
don, in  October,  1768,  Mr.  Boulton,  who  tlien  knew 
nothing  of  Watt's  agreement  with  Roebuck,  offered 
to  be  concerned  in  the  speculation.  This  gave 
"great  joy"  to  Watt,  and  he  wished  Dr.  Roebuck 
to  consent.  But  the  latter  "grew  more  tenacious 
of  the  project  the  nearer  it  approached  to  certainty," 
and  he  only  proposed  to  Boulton  to  allow  him  a 
share  in  the  engine  for  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Stafford,  and  Derby.  The  letter  which  Boulton 
wrote  to  Watt  upon  the  occasion  (Feb.  7,  1769) 
shows  how  clearly  he  saw  what  was  required  to 
render  the  invention  available  : — 

"  I  was  excited  by  two  motives  to  offer  you  my 
assistance — which  were,  love  of  you,  and  love  of  a 
money-getting,  ingenious  project.  I  presumed  that 
your  engine  would  require  money,  very  accurate 
workmanship,  and  extensive  correspondence,  to 
make  it  turn  out  to  the  be.st  advantage ;  and  that 
the  best  means  of  keeping  up  the  reputation,  and 
doing  the  invention  justice,  would  be  to  keep  the 
executive  part  out  of  the  hands  of  the  multitude  of 
empirical  engineers,  who,  from  ignorance,  want  of 
experience,  and  want  of  necessary  convenience, 
would  be  very  liable  to  produce  bad  and  inaccu- 
rate workmanship — all  which  deficiences  would 
aflect  the  reputation  of  the  invention.  To  remedy 
which,  and  to  produce  the  most  profit,  my  idea  was 
to  settle  a  manufactory  near  to  my  own,  by  tho 
side  of  our  canal,  where  I  would  erect  all  the  con- 
veniences necessary  (or  the  completion  of  engines. 


and  from  which  manufactory  we  would  servo  all 
the  world  with  engines  of  all  sizes.  By  the.se 
means,  and  your  assistance,  we  would  engage  and 
instruct  some  excellent  workmen,  who  (with  more 
excellent  tools  than  would  be  worth  any  man's 
while  to  procure  for  one  single  engine)  could  exe- 
cute the  invention  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it 


would  be  otherwise  executed,  with 


great 


dif- 


ference of  accuracy  as  there  is  between  the  black- 
smith and  mathematical  instrument-maker.  It 
would  not  be  worth  my  while  to  make  for  three 
counties  only ;  but  I  find  it  very  well  worth  my 
while  to  make  for  all  the  world." 

This  was  precisely  the  plan  which  was  ultimately 
adopted.  'Watt,  when  he  read  it,  must  have  beeu 
more  than  ever  urgent  to  have  Boulton  for  a  coad- 
jutor, and  he  again,  in  September,  1769,  pressed 
upon  Roebuck  the  wisdom  of  admitting  him  into 
the  partnership.  In  November,  Roebuck  proposed 
to  make  over  a  third  of  the  patent  to  Mr.  Boulton 
or  Dr.  Small  for  any  sum  not,  less  than  one  thou- 
sand pounds  which  they  should  think  reasonable, 
after  the  experiments  on  the  engine  were  finished. 
They  were  to  take  their  final  resolution  at  the  end 
of  a  year ;  but  though  they  assented  to  the  terms, 
no  agreement  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  twelvemonth  ;  and  it  was  not  till  ruin 
drove  Roebuck  to  sell  his  share  that  the  bargain 
was  struck.  Then  he  transferred  his  entire  pro- 
perty in  the  patent  to  Mr.  Boulton,  in  the  latter 
half  of  1773,  in  consideration  of  being  released 
from  a  debt  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and 
receiving  the  first  one  thousand  pounds  of  profit 
from  the  engine.  "  My  heart  bleeds  for  his  situa- 
tion," Watt  wrote  to  Boulton,  "  and  I  can  do  no- 
thing to  help  him.  I  stuck  by  him  till  I  have  much 
hurt  myself.  I  can  do  so  no  longer;  my  family 
calls  for  my  care  to  provide  for  tliem.  Yet,  if  I 
have,  I  cannot  see  the  doctor  in  want,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  soon  be  the  case."  The  situation  of 
this  able,  upright,  and  enterprising  man,  who  de- 
served a  better  fate,  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
assignees,  rendered  worse  by  the  sale  of  his  share 
in  the  steam-engine,  for  they  did  not  value  it  at  a 
single  farthing.  Even  Watt  said  that  Boulton  had 
got  one  bad  debt  in  exchange  for  another. 

This  was  tho  turning-point  in  Watt's  fortunes. 
It  was  the  imperfect  workmanship,  and  ineffective 
superintendence,  which  had  caused  the  failure  of  so 
many  experiments,  and  the  wise  and  vigorous  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Boulton  was  soon  to  show  the  en- 
gine in  its  true  powers.  But  before  Watt  enjoyed 
this  triumph,  he  had  another  bitter  cup  to  drink, 
lie  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Glasgow,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1773,  when  on  a  survey  of  the  GaledoDian 
Canal,  by  intelligence  of  the  illness  of  his  wife. 
The  journey  was  dreary,  through  a  country  with- 
out roads.  "An  incessant  rain,"  said  he,  "kept 
me  for  three  days  as  wet  as  water  could  make  me: 
I  could  hardly  preserve  my  journal  book."  On 
reaching  home,  he  found  bis  wife  had  died  in  child- 
bed. She  had  stnjggled  with  him  through  poverty, 
had  often  cheered  his  fainting  spirit  when  borne 
down  hy  doubt,  perplexity,  and  disappointment; 
and  often  afterwards  he  paused  on  the  threshold 
of  his  house,  unable  to  summon  courage  to  cuter 
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tlie  room  where  he  was  never  more  to  meet  "  the 
comfort  of  his  life."  "  Yet  this  misfortune,"  he 
wrote  to  Small,  "  might  have  fallen  upon  me  when 
I  had  less  ability  to  bear  it,  and  my  poor  children 
might  have  been  left  suppliants  to  tLe  mercy  of  the 
wide  world.  I  know  that  grief  has  its  period ;  but 
I  have  much  to  suffer  first."  But  the  darkest  hour, 
it  is  said,  is  nearest  the  dawn.  Watt  had  passed 
through  a  long  night,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  was 
at  hand.  He  was  urged  to  proceed  to  Birmingham 
to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  his  engines,  one 
of  which  was  nearly  completed.  He  arrived  at 
Birmingham,  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and  in  De- 
cember he  wrote  to  his  father,  now  an  old  man, 
still  resident  at  Greenock — "  The  business  I  am 
here  about  has  turned  out  rather  successful ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  fire-engine  I  have  invented  is 
now  going,  and  answers  much  better  than  any  other 
that  has  yet  been  made,  and  I  expect  that  the  in- 
vention will  be  very  beneficial  to  me."  Such  was 
Watt's  modest  announcement  of  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  the  greatest  invention  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend, 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  IMe^norandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  WiUiams, 

"Second  ?no?ith  2d,  1842.— On  First-day  at- 
je,jtled Bleeting;  it  was  small,  and  inter- 
rupted with  a  few  late  comers  in;  this  is  such  an 
unseemly  habit,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  any  person  is  willing  to  be  in  the  way  of  it 
time  after  time." 

In  speaking  of  the  illness  and  death  of  a  friend, 
she  says : — 

"Dear  S.  had  a  better  night  First-day  night, 
liud  next  day  was  better,  a  little  effort  of  nature, 
but  ou  Socoud-day  night  had  an  alarming  turn  ; 
Third-day  very  weak  and  low.  She  died  about 
half-past  nine  on  Fifth-day  evening;  was  sensible 
and  aware  of  her  situation,  was  often  engaged  in 
short  intercessions,  and  many  times  when  no  words 
were  uttered,  it  was  evident  to  those  around  her, 
that  that  was  the  state  of  her  mind  :  she  has  been 
.^o  weak  that  her  friends  have  not  seen  her,  except 
her  nurses.  It  is  a  fresh  and  quite  a  close  trial  to 
part  with  her.  I  thought  ou  First-day,  looking 
over  that  way,  at  the  new  home  so  neat  and  snug, 
so  comfortable  and  so  like  an  agreeable  asylum 
for  her  poor  brother,  how  suddenly  are  the  pros- 
pects of  our  dear  friend  changed  !  how  solemn  the 
view  now  !  more  solemn  to  my  feelings  was  the 
case,  than  1  can  put  into  words  :  I  did  not  go  to 

,  expecting  to  see  her,  for  I  viewed  it  as  too 

sacred  to  disturb  her  with  seeing  me,  just  as  slie 
was  entering  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death ; 
could  I  have  been  helpful  to  her,  would  have 
gone.  E.  S.  told  me  she  left  a  message  of  love 
for  me,  which  was  grateful,  and  in  it,  I  accepted 
a  final  farewell.  I  told  her  cousin  that  if  she 
thought  it  suitable,  she  might  say  to  her,  I  received 
it,  that  it  felt  grateful,  and  my  love  and  desire 
were  for  her,  having  felt  her  very  near  since  my 
last  visit  to  her." 

"  At  our  Quarterly  Meeting  we  had  the  com- 
pany of  E.  K.  and  H.  W. ;  our  case  was  very 
feelingly  spoken  to,  and  through  favour  we  had  a 
precious  meeting;  they  came  on  our  side  the  par- 
tition in  the  last  meeting  :  had  advice  for  mothers, 
very,  very  suitable,  so  striking  ;  the  Marthas  being 
'  cumbered  about  many  things,'  so  as  not  to  have 
bread  in  their  houses,  and  water  in  their  own  cis- 
terns, so  that  when  the  children  asked  bread,  they 
had  none  for  them  ;  when  they  inquired  the  way  to 
Zion,  could  not  inform  them  ;  '  while  they  were 
busy  hither  and   thither,   the  children  escaped.' 


Then,  oh  !  the  deplorable  situation  of  such,  '  thy  since  I 
life  shall  go  for  their  life,' spiritually  :   and  they  pray  fo 
were  comforted  also  in  believing,  some  were  rightly 
exercised. 

"  May  we  all  be  kept  in  our  right  places,  both 
mothers  and  children ;  kept  from  bringing  any 
shade  on  the  profession  we  make." 

"  Thy  account  of  Levis  P.  Newlin  was  not  un- 
expected ;  no  doubt  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
put  ofi'  mortality,  it  will  be  a  blessed  change  : 
great  encouragement  for  young  persons  to  lead 
good  lives." 

"Do  not  be  discouraged  when  you  have  trying 
oases  among  the  children ;  if  the  teachers  labour 
after  a  right  qualification  to  treat  with  them,  not 
overdo  with  words  or  punishment.  The  wise  king 
said,  'A  few  words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver;'  such  labour  may  never 
be  forgotten  and  prove  availing." 

"  18th. — To  be  in  the  world,  and  not  to  be  of 
the  world,  is  attainable  ;  the  older!  grow,  I  feel 
less  and  less  desire  to  be  like  the  world's  people, 
which  I  consider  perfect  foolishness.  Notwith- 
standing I  find  to  my  great  sorrow  at  times,  that 
there  is  yet  living  in  me,  that  which  is  a  hindrance 

to  my  progress  heavenward I  desire  thy 

preservation  every  way." 

"  Do  remember  L.  Sharpless,  poor  sufi'erer, 
though  rich  in  good  things.  My  late  visit  [to 
West-town  School]  has  seemed   to   bring   all  the 


ear  their  minister  has  been  sent  for 
for  her ;   I  felt  a   hope    she  might  be   <;   ;  _ 
forted,  but  I  thought  there  were  those  there,  wL 
needed  to  be  prayed  for  more  than  she,  if  the; 
had  known  it." 

After  giving  some  account  of  going  to  the  city 
attending  the  West-town  Committee,  and  the  i^ 
ness  of  Job  Haines  and  Benjamin  Cooper,  (the  lat 
ter  of  whom  was  taken  suddenly  in  the  street,)  sbi  '[ 
says,  "  So  we  have  one  notice  after  another  that  i  ''.. 
is  good   to  have  our  lamp  trimmed   and  burnin|    '. 
for  at  such  an  hour  as  we  think  not  the  summot 
may  come. 

"Attended  on  Seventh-day  the  Select  Meetin 
morning  and  afternoon  ;  at  the  afternoon  sittin 
Elizabeth  Eobson  opened  her  prospect  of  a  retur 
home.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
returning  certificate.  James  Hadley  had  a  ver 
appropriate  communication  ;  it  seemed  to  raise 
little  life,  (this  friend  and  companion  are  from  Ii 
diana  with  minutes,  seem  like  sound  Friends,  wall 
ing  carefully.)  '' 

"  It  is  a  low  time  with  me ;  I  had  almost  qufr 
tioned  whether  any  good  would  ever  reach 
more,  and  that  I  should  ever  be  refreshed  eithr 
immediately  or  instrumentally ;  often  of  latb 
years  do  I  remember  an  expression  of  a  dear  o] 
Friend  many  years  ago ;  he  often  used  it,  and  i 
doubt  experienced  the  truth  of  it,  '  The  days 
youth   are   days  of  favour,'   our  adversary  is  u» 


careworn  folks  near  in  feeling.     There  is  no  other !  wearied,   and  when  we  are  weary  and  worn  doT 


bodily  and  mentally,  he  is  still  unwearied  ;  th 
nothing  but  a  close  abiding  with  or  near  th 
Power  which  is  over  him,  watching  and  prayi 
can  secure  us  from  falling  a  prey." 


way,  but  to  learn  to  bear  burdens  and  to  keep 
down  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  that  you  may  see 
and  understand  how  things  really  are;  for  some- 
times things  are  not  as  they  seem  to  be.  I  do 
believe  that  faithful  honest  labour  in  that  concern 
will  have  its  reward  :  while  superficial  workmen 
may  be  compared  to  the  servant  who  wrapped  his 
talent  in  a  napkin  and  buried  it  in  the  earth." 

"  The  manuscript  account  I  received,  also  the 
accompanying  letter  from  our  dear  fi-iend  ;  he  is 
among  the  faithful  of  this  day  ;  is  sick,  thou  says, 
not  expected  to  recover.  Well,  resignation  in  these 
cases  is  called  for,  but  nature  would  fain  covet  the 
faithful  spared,  to  help  us  out." 

"  Thou  may  rejoice,   as  do  many  others  to  see 

,  bowing   under  a  proper  sense  of  feeling 

to  service  in  the  best  of  causes." 

"  1  have  not  yet  been  to  see   our  neighbours 

and ;  there  has  been  great  feasting 

IroTu  house  to  house.  I  have  often  remembered  j  guide  him  but  his  hands.  This  is  the  most  di 
Job  of  old,  whose  children  had  been  eating  and  cult,  and  yet  the  most  frequent  labour  he  has 
drinking  in  each  other's  houses.  He  thought  it  encounter ;  the  danger  being  that  in  a  large  v 
right  for  him  to  oiler  a  sacrifice,  fearing  his  chil-  sel,  where  the  cabin  stairs  are  deep,  and  the  cab' 
dren  had  sinned  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts. '  are  long  and  broad,  he  may  get  his  air-ta 
Whether  all  among  us  now-a-days  think  of  these  i  twisted  round  some  unfamiliar  projections,  and^ 
thinjTS,  so   as  to  be  careful,  I  know  not;  if  not, [squeeze  ofi'  his  supply  of  life  from  above.     In  ji 


WliMt  Divers  meet  with  under  Water. — Wh 
the  vessel  has  settled  down  in  a  sandy  bottom,, 
is  preserved  for  many  mouths  from  breaking  u 
and  its  position  may  be  much  the  same  as  it  wou' 
be  when  floating  iu  calm  water,  if  it  be  not  tilt 
over  by  any  under-current  drifts.  The  light, 
course,  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  depth,  ; 
upon  the  nature  of  the  bottom  ;  but  where  the 
is  no  chalk  to  give  a  milky  thickness  to  the  wat 
the  diver  pursue*  his  work  in  a  kind  of  glooi 
twilight.  By  the  aid  of  this  he  can  see  and  fr 
his  way  round  the  ship,  but  when  he  ascends 
the  deck  and  winds  down  into  the  principal  cabi 
he  finds  everything  pitch  dark,  aiid  has  nothing 
...,;j.^  u: —    I. ..I.    u;..    i j.,        n'l.:^    ;.,  ii.., ^  j: 


there  certainly  will  be  a  day  of  righteous  retribu- 
tion;  for  there  are  many  poor  in  our  land,  and, 
'  for  the  sighing  of  the  poor,  and  the  crying  of  the 
needy,'  He  will  arise.  I  believe  this  text  may  be 
taken  temporally  and  spiritually  ;  and  when  He 
does  arise,  his  poor  are  helped,  and  their  cause  is 
heard.  I  seem  sometimes  when  I  get  on  a  sub- 
ject like  this,  my  cup  runs  over,  and  yet,  I  am  one 
of  the  most  undeserving  in  the  world." 

"  We  have  begged  a  little  money  for  'old  Dinah' 
and  some  wood  hauled  for  her ;  much  contrivance 
and  care  to  get  a  little  done.  '  Blind  Susan'  is 
sick,  and  young  D.  married  again.  I  have  had 
many  fears  for  the  poor  old  blind  woman,  yet, 
when  I  visited  her  in  the  loft  under  the  rafters, 
flat  on  the  floor  lay  her  bed,  I  concluded  she  would 
be  watched  over  by  that  Eye  who  sleeps  not,  but 
who  regards  all  the  workmanship  of  his  hands, 
and  without  whose  notice  not  even  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground.     She  asked  me  to  read  to  her,  and 


sitions   such   as  this,  be  requires  all  nis  nerve  a 
self  possession,  all   his  power  of  feeling  hi 
back  in  the  exact  road    that   he   came.     He  mi 
have  got  the  precious  casket  to  which  he  has  be 
directed  in   his  arms,  but  what  of  that  if  he 
before  he  can  find  the  stairs  ?     The  cold,  helpl 
masses  that  bump  against  his  helmet  as  they 
along  the  low  roof  over  his  head,  are  the  dceo 
posed  corpses  of  those  who  were  huddled  togetl 
in  the  cabin  when  the  ship  went  down.     A  few 
these  may  be  on  the  floor  under  his  feet,  but  oi 
when   pinned  down   by  an   overturned  table  o 
fallen  chest.     Their  tendency  is  ever  upward,  a 
the  remorseless  sea  washes  away  the  dead  inf 
from  its  dead   mother's  arms,  the  dead  wife  fr 
her  dead  husband's  embrace.     If  the  wreck  be 
the  Channel,  the  small  crabs  are  already  begini 
to  fatten   on   their  prey.     The  diver  diseutan 
himself  from   this   silent   crowd,  and   ascends 
welcome  stairs  to  the  deck.     The  treasure  he 
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3SCUod  is  hauled  up  into  the  attendant  dlving- 
oat,  and  he  turns  again  to  renew  his  work.  He 
Idoin  meets  wilh  an  accident  underwater;  never, 
erhaps,  with  death,  and  the  chief  risk  he  runs  is 
cm  getting  some  heavy  piece  of  ship  lumber  ovor- 
irneJ  on  his  long  train  of  air-pipe.  Even  in  this 
ise  he  feels  the  sudden  check  and  tbe  want  of 
ir,  gropes  his  way  back  to  tbe  obstruction,  removes 
signals  to  his  companions  to  be  raised,  and 
aches  the  boat  exhausted  and  alarmed,  but  not 
much  as  to  give  up  his  place  in  tbe  trade.  His 
rnings  mostly  take  tbe  form  of  shares  in  wbat 
e  recovers.  If  fortunate,  his  gains  may  be  large  ; 
unfortunate,  they  may  be  small ;  but  no  man 
n  grudge  him  the  highest  prizes  it  is  possible  for 
n  to  win. — Late  Fcqier. 

Solocted  for  "  The  FrienJ." 

Selected  Proverbs. 

Tbe  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger; 
nd  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression. 

He   that  is  slow  to   anger,  is  better  than   the 

ghty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  bis  spirit  than  he  that 
iketb  a  city. 

An  angry  man  stirreth  up  strife,  and  a  furious 
lan  aboundeth  in  transgression. 

Scornful  men  bring  a  city  into  a  snare ;  but  wise 
len  tui-u  away  wrath. 

By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded,  and  a 
Dft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone. 

There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
word ;  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 

By  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is  exalt- 
d ;  but  it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth  of  the 
ioked. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath,  is  of  great  understand- 
Qg  ;  but  he  that  is  of  a  hasty  spirit,  exalteth  folly. 

Correction  is  grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketb 
le  way;  and  he  that  bateth  reproof,  shall  die. 

Poverty  and  shame  shall  be  to  him  that  refuseth 
jstruction ;  but  he  that  regardeth  reproof,  shall 

honoured. 

He  that  is  of  a  proud  heart,  stirreth  up  strife ; 
ut  be  that  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  shall  be 
ade  fat. 

Only  by  pride  cometh  contention;  but  with  the 
rell  advised  is  wisdom. 

Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  evil; 
ut  to  the  counsellors  of  peace  is  joy. 

K  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low  ;  but  honour 
ball  uphold  tbe  humble  in  spirit. 

An  ungodly  man  diggeth  up  evil ;  and  in  his 
ips  there  is  as  a  burning  fire. 

Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes ;  but  love  covereth  all 
ins. 

Surely  the  Lord  scorneth  the  scorners ;  but  he 
iveth  grace  unto  the  lowly. 

There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their  own 
yes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  own  filthi- 
less. 

There  is  a  generation,  0  how  lofty  are  their 

es!  there  is   a  generation  whose  teeth  are   as 

ords. 

Whoso  diggeth  a  pit,  shall  fall  therein ;  and  he 
hat  rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire; 
0  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife ;  but  where 
10  wood  is  the  fire  goeth  out. 

Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue ; 
ind  they  that  love  it,  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof. 

He  that  covereth  a  transgression,  seeketh  love  ; 
)ut  he  that  repeateth  a  matter,  separateth  very 
'riends. 

A  man  that  hath  friends,  must  show  himself 
Friendly. 

nighteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ;  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

The  Tappiuj  of  the  lake  Inngern. 

As  you  come  down  from  the  summit  of  the 
Briinig  (one  of  the  easiest  of  the  Swiss  mountain 
passes,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  foet 
abbve  tbe  level  of  the  sea,)  and  walk  along  by  the 
side  of  Lake  Lungern,  which  lies  in  tbe  valley  on 
the  left,  you  are  struck  by  tbe  strange  appearances, 
which  indicate  a  very  considerable  diminution  of 
its  ancient  bulk,  and  you  see  the  marks  of  its  for- 
mer height  far  above  its  present  elevation.  Upon 
inquiring  into  tbe  cause  of  this  singular  phenome- 
non, the  following  particulars  may  be  gathered  on 
undoubted  authority. 

About  seventy  years  ago  a  very  strong  desire 
was  manifested  by  the  population  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood to  obtain  a  part  of  the  bed  of  this  lake 
for  the  uses  of  arable  land.  It  was  observed  that 
for  about  a  third  of  its  whole  space  the  water  was 
not  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and  this  fact  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  possibility  of  some  method  of  drain- 
age. Encouraged  by  the  thought  that  they  had 
only  twenty  feet  depth  of  water  to  remove,  many 
enterprising  minds  in  that  locality  laid  down  plans, 
and  active  operations  were  eommeneed.  These, 
however,  were  soon  suspended,  and  though  after- 
wards frequently  renewed,  were  as  often  arrested 
by  tbe  same  causes — want  of  funds,  and  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country.  It  was  not  till  about 
twenty  years  ago  that  success  was  realized. 

The  inhabitants  at  length  formed  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  partnership,  for  raising  pecuniary 
means  and  appropriating  the  land  which  they 
hoped  to  gain  by  their  engineering  enterprise. 
They  employed  a  bold  and  able  conductor  of  the 
works,  called  Sultzberger,  whose  plan  was  to  fol- 
low out  the  scheme  first  devised — namely,  to  drain 
the  required  portion  of  Lake  Lungern  into  the 
Lake  Sarnen,  a  much  larger  sheet  of  water,  lying 
several  hundreds  of  feet  lower  down,  and  a  little 
further  on  in  the  route  towards  Alpnaeh.  A  tun- 
nel was  accordingly  carried,  by  immense  labour, 
on  a  considerable  slope,  from  the  lower  towards 
the  upper  lake.  This  tunnel  was  cut  through 
solid  rock  ;  but  the  height  of  the  mountain  through 
which  it  bad  to  be  bored,  was  so  great,  that  no 
shaft  could  be  formed,  and  consequently  great  fear 
was  entertained  for  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  As 
they  advanced,  the  air  became  too  foul  for  a  candle 
to  burn  in  it.  The  labourers  soon  fainted  from 
exhaustion,  and  had  to  be  replaced,  day  and  night, 
by  other  gangs.  Thus  this  Herculean  task  pro- 
ceeded, with  undaunted  determination,  until  near 
the  close  of  tbe  year  1835,  when  the  excavators 
found  that  they  bad  brought  the  tunnel  to  a  length 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  feet,  and 
they  judged  that  they  were  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  bed  of  Lake  Lungern.  On  driving  a  boring 
rod,  twelve  feet  long,  through  the  remaining  crust, 
they  discovered  their  calculations  to  be  quite  cor- 
rect ;  for  the  moment  it  was  withdrawn,  mud  and 
water  followed.  The  sound  of  the  boring  bad  also 
been  heard  by  the  persons  stationed  in  a  boat  on 
the  lake  above. 

Now  the  engineer  thought  his  triumph  was 
achieved.  Tbe  few  remaining  feet  of  rock  could 
be  pierced  by  rods,  at  safe  distances,  and,  having 
inserted  pipes,  with  tbe  appliance  of  stop-cocks, 
he  calculated  that  he  could  draw  oif  the  water  just 
as  be  pleased.  Accordingly  tbe  pipes  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  experiment  was  made.  But  now 
came  the  first  disappointment :  the  substance  of 
the  strata  underlying  the  lake  proved  too  brittle 
to  bear  the  probing,  and  would  not  hold  the  pipes. 
It  was  therefore  certain  that,  if  they  proceeded 
any  further  with  this  expedient,  the  superincum- 
bent mass  would  break  down  upon  them  in  large 


quantities,  and  the  water  would  rush  in  violently 
before  they  could  escape. 

But  there  was  one  other  resource  not  yet  ap- 
pealed to  ;  there  was  gunpowder  ;  and  oh !  that 
this  potent  agent  had  never  been  employed  in  a 
less  righteous  cause  than  this !  Gunpowder  is  a 
true  friend  of  man,  when  used  in  scattering  the 
material  barriers  which  oppose  bis  appropriation 
of  treasures  provided  for  his  enjoyment ;  but  he 
who  resorts  to  it  that  be  may  lay  low  his  fellow- 
man,  and  snatch  away  tbe  possessions  properly 
belonging  to  another,  only  insures  bis  own  ultimate 
overthrow.  Now  Sultzberger  thought  of  gun- 
powder, and  wished  from  his  heart  that  he  could 
contrive  the  moans  of  getting  a  suflicicnt  quantity 
up  this  tunnel,  to  blast  the  final  hindrance  to  its 
perfection,  without  danger  to  his  men.  But  here 
occurred  a  tremendous  difficulty :  the  water  al- 
ready came  trickling  into  the  opening,  and  making 
little  rivulets  all  down  the  tunnel,  though  not  in 
suflicient  quantity  to  affect  the  purpose  of  tbe  un- 
dertaking. How  to  keep  gunpowder  dry  enough 
during  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  convey 
it  up  the  tunnel,  was  a  knotty  question.  The  only 
method  was  to  have  a  waterproof  cask,  and,  as 
they  would  need  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  to  eff'ect  the  blasting,  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  lift  a  mass  of  such  a  size  and  weight, 
through  the  gloomy  length  of  the  excavation. 
Then  it  was  considered  that  the  tunnel  had  hardly 
been  formed  large  enough  for  such  an  operation  ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  the  men  would 
be  able  to  shift  often  enough  to  relieve  those  whom 
the  bad  air  disabled  every  few  minutes. 

However,  it  was  of  no  use  to  sit  down  and  mourn 
over  difficulties;  for  every  day's  delay  would  now 
make  tbe  task  harder.  The  dribbling  of  the  water 
would  become  a  more  formidable  foe,  and  possibly 
the  sappers  themselves  would  get  disheartened. 
So  Sulzberger  directed  tbe  latter  to  form  a  cham- 
ber at  tbe  higher  end  of  the  tunnel,  approaching 
within  six  feet  of  the  water.  This  was  to  receive 
the  cask.  At  the  same  time  strong  flood-gates 
were  made  ready,  and  set  up  at  tbe  lower  end,  to 
prevent  the  rush  of  water  becoming  too  great. 
The  cask  was  now,  by  dint  of  indescribable  exer- 
tion, got  up  and  fixed  in  its  place ;  a  pipe  was  let 
into  it,  to  protect  tbe  match  ;  and  then  the  hollow 
behind  it  was  filled  up  for  many  feet  with  earth, 
rammed  as  tight  as  possible,  to  prevent  tbe  ex- 
plosion from  exhausting  itself  downwards.  All 
was  now  ready,  and  it  only  remained  to  give  the 
signal. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1836,  cannon  were 
fired  to  warn  observers  from  remaining  in  danger- 
ous spots ;  the  workmen  were  all  withdrawn  ;  and 
a  party  was  appointed  to  watch  the  condition  of 
the  upper  lake.  A  brave  miner,  called  Spire, 
volunteered  to  be  matchman,  and,  accompanied  by 
two  assistants,  entered  tbe  dark  passage  for  the 
last  time.  The  train  was  lighted,  and  cheers  of 
welcome  hailed  the  bold  adventurers  as  they  re- 
turned to  daylight. 

And  now  all  was  suspense.  The  time  calculated 
for  the  ignited  train  to  reach  the  cask  expired, 
and  nothing  was  heard.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and 
it  was  feared  that  all  had  failed ;  but  then  came 
the  sounds  of  two  dull  explosions,  which  did  not 
even  break  the  ice  on  the  surface.  This  slight 
effect,  however,  was  greeted  with  the  shouts  of 
many  hundreds  of  eager  spectators.  A  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  a  torrent  of  mud  and  water  rushed 
from  the  orifice  of  the  tunnel ;  and  the  party  above 
soon  gave  notice  that  tbe  portion  of  tbe  lake  at 
which  tbe  operations  bad  been  directed,  was  al- 
ready diminishing.  So  far  all  was  successful,  and 
results  were  realized  beyond  all  expectation ;  for 
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in  sixteen  days  tlie  Lake  of  Lungern  Lad  sunk  full 
twenty  feet  below  its  former  level. 

Still,  it  was  not  all  pleasure  to  watch  the  effects 
of  this  wonderful  achievement.  The  earth,  on  all 
sides,  having  lost  its  support,  began  to  split.  The 
steep  banks  here  and  there  fell  in,  and  near  the 
village  of  Lungern  a  large  opening  appeared, 
showing  that  the  land  was  slipping  into  the  lake. 
This  actually  happened  with  several  acres.  But 
here  the  mischief  stopped,  and  indeed  this  formed 
the  completion  of  the  process  by  which  five  hun- 
dred rich  arable  acres  were  gained  !  The  cost  of 
this  noble  feat  of  engineering  was  £•'5000,  besides 
many  days'  labour  given  by  the  peasants.  It  was 
computed  to  be  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  value  of 
the  land  secured. 


For  "  The  Fr 

BIOCRAPUICAl  SKETCnES 

Of  Jliaisters  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Coutiniied  from  page  317.) 
THOMAS  REDJIAN. 
Thomas  Kcdman,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Eed 
man,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  there 
Third  month  31st,  1714.  His  parents  both  de- 
ceased during  his  minority,  and  he  was  placed  ap- 
prentice to  learn  a  trade.  Through  the  merciful 
providence  of  the  Most  High,  he  passed  through 
his  childhood  and  youth  with  reputation,  being 
preserved  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  evil 
example  to  which  he  was  subjected.  As  he  grew 
towards  maturity,  he  manifetted  more  and  more 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  operating  upon  his  mind, 
and  that  he  was  willingly  submitting  thereto.  In 
the  year  1736,  in^the  twenty-second  yer.r  of  his 
age,  he  removed  and  settled  at  Haddonfield,  and 
about  the  same  time  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel.  His  labours  in  this  line  were  to  th 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  church.  Early  in 
the  year  1743,  he  paid  a  religious  visit  through 
New  England,  in  company  with  that  worthy  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Edmund  Pockover, 
from  Great  Britain.  The  memorial  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  him  states,  "At  his  return  we 
received  a  good  account  of  his  services,  which,  with 
his  company,  was  very  acceptable  to  us.  He  was 
often  deeply  exercised  for  the  growth  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  Truth,  which  we  believe  he  truly  loved. 
In  family  visits  he  was  much  favoured  with  Divine 
help,  and  had  to  deliver  suitable  advice  to  the  help 
and  refreshment  of  many.  His  testimony  was 
plain,  sound  and  edifying.  He  was  a  lowly- 
minded  seeker  of  Divine  help,  which  made  him 
very  useful  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  ruled  well  in  his  own  family,  bringing  them  up 
in  moderation  and  plainness,  and  was  a  good  ex- 
ample himself  therein.  Although  he  did  not  tra- 
vel much  in  distant  parts,  he  visited  most  of  the 
meetings  in  this  province  (New  Jersey)  and  Penn- 
sylvania. When  at  home,  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  religious  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline, 
and  was  a  humble  waiter  therein.  He  was  some- 
times fervently  engaged  to  call  to  the  youth,  for 
whom  he  was  much  concerned.  We  may  truly 
say  that  he  was  a  kind  friend,  an  afl'ectionate  hus- 
band, and  a  tender  parent.  He  was  prudent, 
charitable  and  benevolent,  and  his  house  was  freely 
open  to  receive  his  friends."  His  decease  took 
place  Ninth  mo.  23d,  1766. 

OLIVE  BAILEY. 

Olive was  born  in  the  year  1703  or  1704. 

She  was  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
until  her  marriage  with  Daniel  Bailey,  a  member 
ol  .Newark,  afterwards  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  1721.     She  appears  to  have  been  brought  un- 


der the  discipline  of  the  cross  in  early  life,  and  was 
qualified  thereby,  for  usefulness  in  the  church.  She 
NHS  much  employed  in  the  meeting  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discipline,  and 
at  times  in  visiting  families.  Some  years  before 
her  death,  she  was  appointed  an  elder,  and  her 
memorial  states,  "  in  which  station  she  conducted 
to  general  satisfaction." 

She  "  was  of  a  sober,  orderly  conversation,  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings  for  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, behaving  with  an  awful,  solid  demeanor 
therein.  She  was  an  example  of  plainness  in 
speech  and  apparel  both  to  her  family  and  others; 
she  was  a  loving  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  kind 

ighbour  and  friend,  and  serviceable  in  the  soci- 
ety in  divers  respects." 

Being  taken  ill  with  an  intermittent  fever,  she 
lay  about  two  weeks,  and  was  then  released  from 
suffering.  During  her  sickness,  she  expressed  her- 
self glad  of  the  company  of  Friends,  who  called  to 
see  her,  yet  her  "  distemper  being  heavy  upon  her, 
she  kept  mostly  still  and  composed  in  mind,  as  one 
gathered  from  the  world,  and  the  things  of  it." 
Her  death  took  place  Tenth  month  4th,  1766,  she 
being  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age. 


SAMUEL   JOHN. 

Samuel  John  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1680,  of  parents, 
who  educated  him  in  the  profession  of  the  church 
of  England.  He  was  religiously  inclined  from 
childhood,  and  was  concerned  to  seek  an  inward 
acquaintance  with  his  blessed  Saviour,  who  had 
touched  his  heart  with  his  love,  had  given  him  a 
sense  of  his  inward  state,  and  had  raised  desires 
in  him  after  the  living,  substantial  Truth.  For  the 
spiritual  substance,  he  continued  seeking  for  years 
amongst  different  religious  professions,  but  found  it 
not  in  its  purity  whilst  he  remained  in  his  native 
country. 

He  came  over  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 

the  year  1709.  After  a  time  he  settled  in 
Uwchlan  township,  Chester  county.  He  had  been 
drawing  nearer  to  the  principles  of  Truth  as  held 
by  Friends  for  some  years,  and  now  was  prepared 
to  make  an  open  profession  thereof.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  membership,  and  soon  afterwards,  to 
wit,  in  1712,  received  a  gift  of  gospel  ministry. 
His  memorial  says,  "  He  laboured  faithfully  and 
became  a  sound  and  able  minister."  "  His  sitting 
in  meetings  for  Divine  worship  was  solid  and  exem- 
plary. He  often  was  an  example  of  silence,  though 
at  times  when  moved  thereto,  doctrine  hath  drop- 
ped from  him  as  the  dew,  and  his  speech  has  dis- 
tilled as  the  small  rain,  to  the  refreshing  the  hun- 
gry and  thirsty  soul." 

"  He  was  an  example  of  plainness  and  modera- 
tion, and  his  conversation  was  weighty,  instruc- 
tive, and  encouraging  to  such  as  were  well-minded. 
From  divers  small  pieces  found  among  his  papers, 
appearing  as  the  produce  of  his  private  meditations, 
it  is  manifest  that  his  conversation  was  often  in 
Leaven,  and  his  meditation  on  heavenly  things." 

"  Divers  baptizing  and  afllicting  circumstances 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pass  through,  occasioned  by  thi 
conduct  of  some  who  ought  to  have  been  a  comfort 
to  him  in  Lis  declining  years,  yet  he  bore  then 
with  becoming  patience,  and  retained  his  green 
ness  to  the  last,  appearing  to  be  in  a  sweet  and 
comfortable  frame  of  mind.  He  often  expressed 
himself  in  a  deep,  sensible  and  affecting  manner 
to  those  who  visited  him  in  his  last  illness."  He 
was  confined  at  home  through  weakness  for  nearly 
two  years  previously  to  his  decease.  Ho  quietly 
departed  this  life,  tenth  mo.  10:h,  1766,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  Lis  age. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend."  I 

STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS  ON  THE  EARTH,  i] 
UEB.  xi.  13. 
I  miss  the  dear  paternal  dwelling, 

Which  memory  still  undimmed  recals, 
A  thousand  early  stories  telling; 
I  miss  the  venerable  walls. 

I  miss  the  chamber  of  my  childhood, 
I  miss  the  shade  of  boyhood's  tree — 

The  glen,  the  path,  the  cliff,  the  wild  wood. 
The  music  of  the  well  known  sea. 

I  miss  the  ivied  haunt  of  moon-light, 
I  miss  the  forest  and  the  stream, 

I  miss  the  fragrant  grove  of  noon-light, 
I  miss  our  mountain's  sunset  gleam. 

I  miss  the  green  slope,  where,  reposing, 

I  mused  upon  the  near  and  far. 
Marked,  one  by  one,  each  flowret  closing 

Watched,  one  by  one,  each  opening  star. 

I  miss  the  well-remembered  faces. 
The  voices,  forms,  of  fresher  days  ; 

Time  ploughs  not  up  these  deep  drawn  traces, 
These  lines  no  ages  can  erase. 

I  miss  them  all,  for,  unforgetting, 
My  spirit  o'er  the  past  still  strays. 

And,  much  its  wasted  years  regretting. 
It  treads  again  these  shaded  ways. 

I  mourn  not  that  each  early  token. 

Is  now  to  me  a  faded  flower. 
Nor  that  the  magic  snare  is  broken. 

That  held  me  with  its  mystic  power. 

I  murmur  not  that  now  a  stranger 

I  pass  along  the  smiling  earth  ; 
I  know  the  snare,  I  dread  the  danger, 

1  loathe  the  haunts,  I  shun  the  mirth. 

My  hopes  are  passing  upward,  onward, 
And  with  my  hopes  my  heart  has  gone  ; 

Mv  eye  is  turning  skyward,  sunward, 
'where  glory  brightens  round  yon  throne. 

My  spirit  seeks  its  dwelling  yonder  ; 

And  faith  foredates  the  joyful  day. 
When  these  old  skies  shall  cease  to  sunder 

The  one  dear  love-linked  family. 

Well-pleased  I  find  years  rolling  o'er  me. 
And  hear  each  day-times  measured  tread  ; 

Far  fewer  clouds  now  stretch  before  me; 
Mehind  me  is  the  darkness  spread. 

And  summer's  scenes  are  swiftly  setting, 
And  life  moves  downward  in  their  tnun, 

And  autumn  dews  are  fondly  wetting 
The  faded  cheek  of  earth,  in  vain. 

December  moons  are  coldly  waning, 
And  life  with  them  is  on  the  wane  ; 

Storm-la  ten  skies  with  sad  complaining, 
Bend  blackly  o'er  the  unsmiling  mam. 

My  future  from  my  past  unlinking. 
Each  dying  year  untwines  the  spell ; 

The  visible  is  swiftly  sinking; 
Uprises  the  invisible. 

To  light,  unchanging,  and  eternal, 

From  mists  that  sadden  this  bleak  waste. 

To  scenes  that  smile  forever  vernal. 
From  winter's  black'ning  leaf  I  haste. 

Jioiia 


Graham's  Researches.— G.  C.  Graham,  whos. 
researches  among  the  ruined  cities  east  of  th; 
Jordan,  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og,  have  al 
ready  excited  much  interest,  read  a  paper  betor 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  7th  of  January 
giving  further  details  of  his  discoveries.  He  fouud, 
he  states,  five  ancient  towns  all  as  perfect  as  if  th 
inhabitants  had  just  left  them,  the  houses  all  hav 
ino-  massive  stone  doors.  In  one  of  these  towns  wa 
a  farge  building  like  a  castle,  of  white  stone,  beau 
tifully  cut.  Still  further  east  were  found  othc 
towns,  where  every  stone  was  covered  with  inscnp 
lions,  which   he  supposes  to  be  in  the  Ilimyariti 
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cter,  formerly  in  use  in  Southern  Arabia,  and 
me  portions  of  Egypt.  Of  many  of  these 
ptious  he  obtained  copies  and  impressions. — 
;  Eicamiuer. 


I'lom  tho  Biitisli  Frii-ml. 

is  on  John  S.  Kowntrce's   "(luakerism,   Tast 
and  Present." 

(Continued  from  paijo  25S.) 
and  ye  in  the  way  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old 
where  is  the  good  w:iy,  and  walk  therein,  and 
11  find  rest  for  your  souls."  (Jer.  vi.  IG.) 
ving,  we  trust,  proved,  even  to  the  satisfac- 
if  the  author,  that  this  essay  has  been  written 
■  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  adduced  as 
nee  of  the  numerical  decadence  of  the  Socic- 
id  that  membership  existed  long  anterior  to 
,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  essay 
replete  in  errors  of  doctrine  as  it  is  iu  false 
nces  and  mistaken  dates.  It  is  not,  however, 
itention,  to  follow  the  author  through  all  the 
3  of  his  argument,  if  such  it  may  be  desig- 
;  but  merely  to  notice  a  few  passages  which 
ice  the  peculiar  and,  we  must  add,  the  mis- 
lus  tendency  of  the  latitudinarian  principles 
ated  in  this  book. 

3  following  passage  so  strongly  indicates  the 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  essay,  as  to  render 
t  introduction  to  the  subsequent  remarks  : — 
I  impossible,"  says  the  author,  "  to  estimate 
imber  of  persons  who  might  have  been  at- 
d  to  the  Society,  or  of  the  number  of  mem- 
fho  might   have   been   retained   in   it,  if  its 

of  fellowship  had  been  wider — if  its  reli- 
services  had  been  more  varied  in  their  cha- 
— if  greater  endeavours  had  been  made  to 
ain  the  flame  of  piety  bright  and  healthy, 
i  more  decided  encouragement  of  the  gift  of 
ding,  by  the  unimpeded  exercise  of  the  gift 
igious  •'  teaching,"  by  the  more  assiduous 
ition  of  the  habit  of  prayer,  and,  in  short, 
ing  a  less  passive  impress  to  all  the  Society's 
gements." 

s  obvious  from  this,  as  well  as  from  other 
r  passages,  that  the  author  estimates  the 
of  religious  principles  in  a  direct  proportion 
I  number  of  persons  who  profess  them  ;  and 
ler  to  win  the  multitude  he  would  •'  widen 
arrow  way,"  institute  a  more  varied  and 
attractive  mode  of  worship — give  full  liberty 

creaturely  activity  of  man  in  preachin'»  and 
ng,  encourage  the  habit  of  (vocal,  we°pre- 

prayer,  and  introduce  the  spirit  of  worldly 
;y  and  restlessness  into  all  the  Society's  ar- 
menls.  All  these  may  be  in  strict  accord- 
(fith  the  principles  of  the  author,  but  we  are 
sure  that  they  are  not  only  inconsistent  with, 
■e  antagonistic  to,  the  principles  of  the  So- 
jf  Friends. 

I  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  cbmprehension  of 
•inciples  and  practice  so  dogmatically  recom- 
jd  as  a  panacea  for  the  fancied  decadence  of 
jciety,  we  must  turn  to  the  earlier  pages  of 
say,  in  which  the  several  subjects  mentioned 
i   above   summary  are  discussed,  and  from 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  Quakerism"  of  this 
is  neither  consistent  with  itself  nor  in  accord- 
with  the  principles  of  any  other  religious 
1  f  but  a  system  of  temporizing  expediency, 
ated  more  to  please  unregenerated  natures 
to  promote  the  true  edification  of  a  living 
ian  church.  If  such  be  the  "  young  Quaker- 
5f  the  present  day,  and  if  the  tenets  and 
ces  herein  promulgated  are  widely  enter- 
,  it  miiy  well  be  asked,  as  in  page  185,  "  Has 
;rism  a  future?"  for  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
more  surely  tend   to  the  extinction  of  the 


Society  of  Friends  than  its  adoption  of  the  hetero- 
geneous dogmas  propounded  in  this  essay. 

Of  the  abundance  of  topics  furnished  by  the 
author  confirmatory  of  the  opinions  wc  have  ex- 
pressed, we  shall  content  ourselves  by  auimadvert- 
iug  on  his  discussion  of  tithes,  silent  worship, 
symbolic  rites,  inward  light,  the  Scriptures,  educa- 
tion, discipline,  and  marriage,  and  in  doing  so  shall 
be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity  and 
the  importance  of  the  subjects. 

Titkcs. — This  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so 
thoroughly  discussed,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
now  to  do  more  than  to  state  that  the  author  ad- 
mits that  the  rejection  of  a  human  priesthood  ; 
the  refusal  to  acknowledge  it  by  the  payment  of 
money  to  the  priests  of  the  Established  Church, 
even  when  such  claims  were  legalized  by  the  civil 
power ;  and  that  "  to  acknowledge  this  priesthood 
and  to  render  to  it  the  tithe  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  was,  in  their 
view,  to  be  unfaithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Him 
who,  having  become  a  '  High  Priest  forever  after 
the  order  of  Melchiscdcc,'  had  put  an  end  to  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron,  and  abolished  also  the  tithes 
and  offerings  that  pertained  thereto;"  were  the 
primitive,  and  arc  the  present,  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  And,  further,  he  confirms 
the  consistency  of  these  principles  with  the  re- 
vealed truths  of  the  christian  dispensation,  by  the 
following  extract  from  Neainier's  Church  Histor?/ : 
"  Such  a  guild  of  priests  as  existed  in  the  previous 
systems  of  religion,  empowered  to  guide  other  men, 
who  remained,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  religious  pu- 
pilage, having  the  exclusive  care  of  providing  for 
their  religious  wants,  and  serving  as  mediators  by 
whom  all  other  men  must  be  placed  in  connection 
with  God  and  divine  things — such  a  priestly  caste 
could  find  no  place  within  Christianity."  And 
yet,  with  this  strong  and  unequivocal  language 
before  him,  the  essayist  says  (p.  25)  that  it  is  his 
"  decided  conviction  that  no  Scriptural  warrant 
exists  for  making  the  refusal"  to  pay  tithes  "  an 
essential  condition  of  church-fellowship,  and  that 
the  attempt  so  to  make  it  has  been  injurious  to  the 
Society  of  Friends."  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
how  the  author  reconciles  his  convictions  with  the 
authorities  he  has  quoted,  or  the  generally  received 
notions  of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  any 
society,  religious,  civil,  or  political,  we  must  first 
notice  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  invokes 
the  recent  opinions  of  Dr.  Ash  in  corroboration  of 
his  own.  "  We  conclude  this  department  of  our 
subject,"  says  the  essayist,  "  in  the  words  of  a 
living  author,  as  placing  in  a  clear  light  some  of 
the  consequences  that  result  from  making  the  re- 
fusal of  ecclesiastical  demands  a  criterion  of  chris- 
tian faithfulness,  and  an  essential  to  church  mem- 
bership:— 'It  induces,'  says  Edward  Ash,  'many 
members  of  the  Society,  who  have  no  scruple  of 
conscience  against  paying  these  imposts,  unwill- 
ingly to  refuse  their  payment  on  the  lower  and 
very  questionable  ground  of  complying  with  the 
wishes  and  avoiding  the  censure  of  their  brethren. 
It  subjects  those  who  do  pay  them  to  that  censure, 
and  consequently  to  the  loss  of  reputation  in  the 
church.  In  both  cases  its  tendency  must  necessa- 
rily often  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  alienate 
their  own  afieetions,  and  still  more  those  of  their 
children,  from  the  Society.'" 

Nowhere  docs  the  author  controvert  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  in  relation  to  tithes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  quotes  Neander  to  prove  that  the 
priestly  office  can  find  "  no  place  within  Christian- 
ity," and  adopts  the  language  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  1S51,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  no  part 
of  the  testimony  of  our  early  Friends  was  more 
clear  and  explicit  than  that  which,  in  the  obedience 


of  faith,  they  bore  against  the  human  priesthood 
and  its  oflices,  and  against  the  system  of  tithes." 
This  being  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact,  and 
the  payment  of  tithes  being  clearly  an  infraction 
of  one  of  those  great  and  characteristic  principles, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Society  was  as- 
sociated as  a  religious  body,  it  is  very  clear  that  a 
party  who  has  no  scruples  against  paying  them,  is 
not  in  communion  with  the  Society,  but  a  disseuter 
from  its  principles.  So  long  as  the  Society  pro- 
fesses that  the  payment  of  priests  or  ministers,  by 
tithes  or  otherwise,  is  contrary  to  its  religious  prin- 
ciples, it  has  a  religious  and  a  moral  right  to  ex- 
act a  conformity  in  practice  from  its  members.  A 
contrary  practice  would  be  replete  with  the  seeds 
of  disorder  and  disunion.  Persons  in  member- 
ship holding  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
well-known  religious  principles  of  the  Society  are 
in  a  false  position,  injurious  alike  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. They  sail  under  false  colours,  and  hold 
out  to  the  world  a  profession  in  principles  which 
they  can  violate  without  any  "  scruple  of  consci- 
ence." Can  any  religious,  nay,  even  any  civil 
society,  tolerate  such  "  an  organized  hypocrisy," 
and  stand  acquitted  of  deplorable  weakness  and  a 
gross  dereliction  of  imperative  duties'?  We  think 
not;  and  yet  such  is  the  course  recommended  by 
J.  S.  Rowutree  for  reviving  what  he  considers  the 
expiring  embers  of  Quakerism  1 

The  early  Friends  were  distinguished  for  rea- 
soning on  principles  irrespective  of  consequences, 
and  if  they  believed  a  thing- to  be  right  they  did 
it  without  stooping  to  inquire  if  it  were  expedient. 
This  was  a  great  and  grand  principle  of  conduct, 
and  on  being  carried  into  practice  shed  imperish- 
able lustre  on  their  characters.  "We  now  live  iu 
different  times,  and  witness,  alas !  ample  proofs  of 
degeneracy  in  the  would-be  leaders  of  the  Society. 
The  doctrine  of  expediency  is  now  in  vogue,  and 
we  are  told  (p.  26)  that  "the  Society  has  made  a 
mistake"  in  dismembering  those  who  in  conduct 
have  repudiated  its  principles  ;  and  are  advised  to 
retain  such  in  religious  fellowship,  lest  the  number 
of  members  be  decreased,  and  the  "  affections"  of 
the  offenders  and  their  children  be  "  alienated" 
from  the  Society  !  Was  there  ever  so  miserable  a 
sophism  t 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on  what 
is  said  about  tithes  in  this  prize  essay  by  quoting 
an  extract  from  a  small  work,  by  an  author  evi- 
dently held  in  high  esteem  by  J.  S.  Rowntree,  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  those  who  think  with  him,  we 
especially  commend  it: — 

"Amongst  those  testimonies  which  the  first  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  believed  themselves  called  upon 
to  bear,  there  was  perhaps  none  in  the  maintenance 
of  which  they  were  subjected  to  greater  sufferings 
than  that  against  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
demands,  as  being  directly  opposed  to  the  nature 
of  the  New  Covenant  dispensation,  and  to  the 
precept  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  And  although  in  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  cases,  the  views  upheld  by  our 
Society  have  of  late  gained  ground  amongst  others 
to  no  small  extent,  and  we  ourselves  are  relieved 
from  much  of  that  personal  suffering  to  which  our 
predecessors  were  subjected,  I  believe  it  was  never 
more  incumbent  upon  us  faithfully  to  adhere  to 
our  principles  in  this  matter.  By  so  doing  we 
shall  conspicuously  uphold,  in  the  sight  of  the 
christian  church,  the  great  principle  of  the  freeness 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  shall  most  effectually 
commend  those  views  respecting  the  right  author- 
ity and  exercise  of  the  ministry,  which  we  believe 
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not  only  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  but  also  to  have  an  important  relation  to 
its  efficacious  publication  and  reception  among  the 
nations  of  the  world." — Tlie  Christian  Professioji 
of  tlw  Society  of  Friends,  comme?ided  to  its  mem- 
bers.    By  Edward  Ash,  pp.  75,  76. 

CTo 


For  "  The  Friend." 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  two  ex- 
tremes in  the  christian  church — some  depending 
too  much  upon  works  without  sufficient  reference 
to  a  self-renouncing  faith  in  Christ ;  and  others,  to 
escape  the  odium  of  the  cross,  claiming  the  merits 
of  Christ  without  corresponding  works.  The  holy 
apostle  showed  himself  wonderfully  acquainted 
with  the  frailties  of  poor  human  nature  when  he 
said,  "  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  He  knew 
the  danger  there  was  of  settling  down  in  an  empty 
faith.  He  knew  the  possibility  there  was  of  a  bare 
belief  in  the  great  of&ces  of  Christ  so  taking  pos- 
session of  the  mind  as  to  make  us  largely  content- 
ed with  our  condition,  let  it  be  ever  so  un-christ- 
like :  and  the  Saviour  himself  says,  "  >Jot  every 
one  that  crieth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  en- 
ter the  kingdom,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
luy  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Is  it  not  an 
alarming  sign  of  the  times,  that  so  many  who  con- 
tinue sinning,  are  looking  to  be  saved  by  "  the 
mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  hope  not  to 
be  misunderstood — all  that  are  saved,  are  doubt- 
less saved  through  this  unmerited  mercy  ;  and  yet 
His  mercy,  great  as  it  is,  will  save  none  of  us  with- 
out repentance  and  newness  of  life — without  a 
thorough  and  entire  cleansing  of  the  whole  heart, 
by  a  yielding  to  the  operations  of  Divine  grace. 
Christ  died  for  us  that  we  might  be  saved,  if  we 
tvould — and  not  to  save  us  steeped  in  sin  and  ini- 
quity. He  bought  us  with  his  own  precious  blood  : 
but  his  terms  of  salvation  must  be  complied  with, 
or  wo  crucify  him  again,  and  miss  the  prize. 

For  "  The  Fiiend." 

"Sttnday  laws." 
Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  that  during 
the  summer  of  1859,  there  was  no  little  contro- 
versy raised  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  re- 
specting the  enforcement  of  what  are  called  the 
"Sunday  Laws;"  that  certain  companies  under- 
took to  run  their  cars  on  the  railways  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  in  the  former  city,  and  certain 
omnibus  lines  to  continue  their  usual  trips  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  latter;  which  having  subjected 
these  companies  respectively,  on  their  agents,  to 
suits,  they  were  found  guilty  of  violating  the  law  of 
this  commonwealth,  and  subjected  to  a  penalty 
therefor.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  which 
one  of  the  cases  was  carried,  having  sustained  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court,  and  pronounced  the 
law  upon  which  the  decisions  rested  to  be  consti- 
tutional; the  party  seeking  to  overturn  the  prac- 
tice heretofore  observed  in  this  community,  called 
public  meetings,  wherein  it  was  determined  to  car- 
ry the  subject  before  the  legislature,  and  to  use 
whatever  means  they  could  comniaud  to  cfi'ect  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  Accordingly,  peti- 
tions were  prepared  and  circulated,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  of  lSlo9-60,  they  were 
sent  in  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Li  the  latter,  the  committee  to  which  the  subject 
was  referred,  made  the  following  report;  which, 
though  we  cannot  assent  to  every  sentiment  con- 
tained in  it,  is,  we  think,  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
and  conclusive.  Its  adoption  has,  we  trust,  settled 
a  question  that  threatened  to  briug  great  evil  upon 
the  people. 


"  The  Committee  on  Vice  and  Immorality,  to 
which  were  referred  certain  petitions  asking  for 
'such  a  modification  of  the  Sunday  law  as  to  al- 
low passenger  railway  cars  and  other  conveyances 
to  run  on  Sunday,'  beg  leave  to  report: — 

"  That  they  have  given  to  this  subject  the  care- 
ful attention  due  to  its  recognized  importance.  The 
first  consideration  suggested  by  the  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  is,  that  they  propose  a  ra- 
dical change  in  the  uniform  and  settled  policy  of 
this  commonwealth.  From  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  until  now,  our 
'  Sunday  laws'  have  received  the  sanction,  express 
or  implied,  of  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  State. 
Repeated  attempts  to  abrogate  or  seriously  to  mo- 
dify them  have  met  with  a  stern  repulse  at  the  bar 
of  successive  Legislatures.  Numerous  decisions  of 
our  supreme  and  local  courts,  in  affirming  the  con- 
stitutionality of  these  statutes,  have  incidentally 
but  cordially  commended  their  wisdom.  And  the 
people  of  our  commonwealth  have,  as  a  body,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  policy  thus  established,  without 
complaint;  they  have,  in  fact,  left  us  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  has  their  hearty  approval. 

"  With  these  familiar  facts  before  us,  we  feel 
warranted  in  making  a  somewhat  imperative  de- 
mand of  any  party  or  parties  who  seek,  through 
our  agency,  to  annul  or  emasculate  these  ancient 
and  honoured  laws.  We  are  constrained  to  say  to 
them  : — '  The  presumption  is  against  you.  You 
must  be  able,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  con- 
vincing reasons  in  support  of  the  change  you  would 
effect  in  the  hereditary  policy  of  the  State.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  you  must  show  that  this  change 
is  demanded  by  the  public  voice.'  With  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  petitioners  who  present  these 
memorials,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  they  have 
met  neither  of  these  requisitions. 

"  The  Legislature  is  asked  to  legalize  the  run- 
ning of  passenger  railway  cars  and  other  public 
conveyances  on  Sunday.  The  popular  arguments 
chiefly  relied  upon  for  enforcing  the  application  are 
these  two,  viz  : — that  the  existing  Sunday  laws  are 
a  usurpation  upon  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen  ; 
and  that  it  is  especially  oppressive  to  the  working 
classes  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  these  convey- 
ances on  their  only  day  of  leisure.  These  objec- 
tions, it  will  be  observed,  take  a  wide  range.  They 
make  it  necessary  that  the  committee  should  re- 
state certain  elementary  principles  which  underlie 
our  political  fabric,  and  pervade  our  whole  body 
of  jurisprudence. 

"  The  founders  of  our  government  wisely  ex- 
cluded from  their  plans  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. But  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  so  obtuse 
as  to  imagine  that  a  State  could  flourish  without 
the  aid  of  religion  and  morality.  They  not  only 
secured  to  every  citizen  and  every  sect  liberty  of 
opinion  and  of  worship,  but  they  recognized  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  country.  In  our  laws 
relating  to  oaths,  to  blasphemy,  and  to  the  Lord's 
d.ay;  in  the  appointment  of  chaplains,  and  in  the 
observance  ot  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  ; 
we  have  paid  national  homage  to  the  God  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  that  'Chrisliatiiti/,  general 
christianiti/,  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Peruisylvania'  This  imports  that  we  are 
a  Christian  people,  and  not  a  Mohammedan,  a 
Pagan,  or  an  Atheistic  people.  It  neither  supposes 
nor  involves  an  organic  union  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  much  less  the  concession  of 
special  privileges  to  any  religious  sect.  But  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  Christianity 
has,  from  the  beginning,  been  the  relicion  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  ;  that  as  such  they  claim 
the  protection  of  the  laws  in  tjie  exercise  of  their 


religious  rights ;  and  that  to  deny  them  th 
tection  would  be  of  the  essence  of  tyranny 
part  of  government — especially  of  a  gover 
which,  like  our  own,  recognizes  the  will  of  tl 
jority  as  its  fundamental  law. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  upon  whic 
legislation  on  this  subject  rests.  Another  i; 
the  State  needs  the  sustaining  influence  c 
morality  which  derives  its  code,  its  sanction 
its  efficiency  from  the  Bible.  Republican  ii 
tions  have  never  survived  the  general  dei 
public  virtue.  It  is  as  essential  to  their  he; 
action  as  the  atmosphere  is  to  animal  and  v 
ble  life.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
fore,  admonishes  the  State  to  abstain  from  a 
which  may  weaken  the  restraints  of  morality, 
such  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  enactments  de 
to  secularize  the  first  day  of  the  week.  For 
spect,  certainly,  to  communities  and  nation; 
morality  is  the  offspring  of  Christianity  ;  and 
tianity  cannot  reach  the  masses  of  the  people 
out  its  Sunday.  Whatever  consequences 
ensue  to  religion  by  obliterating  from  our  s 
book  the  moderate  and  reasonable  laws  poin 
in  the  petitions,  the  Slate  cannot  afford  to  ; 
tliem.  If  these  laws  are  repealed,  or  essei 
modified,  no  reflecting  person  can  suppose  t 
called  reform  will  stop  until  the  other  laws  ■ 
recognize  Christianity  and  its  institutions  shal 
been  abrogated.  And  this  accomplished,  the 
gates  of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  throwr 
open  in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
be  suicidal  in  the  State  to  sanction  this  polic_, 

CTu  he  conduJedJ 


To  say  anything,  however  true  of  itself,  of 
we  have  not  a  hearty  conviction  at  the  mo 
breeds  a  habit  of  insincerity. — Wltatelij. 
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SIXTH  MONTH   16,  IS 


Among  the  extraordinary  events  which 
taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  se 
an  embassy  from  Japan  to  the  United  Stai 
not  the  least  indicative  of  the  great  change 
is  rapidly  going  on  among  the  different  natii 
the  earth,  and  the  removal  of  the  barriers 
have  heretofore  prevented  the  universal  difl 
of  knowledge,  and  appreciation  of  interests 
mon  to  mankind. 

The  singular  people  inhabiting  the  islands  i 
the  government  established  in  Japan,  ha^ 
more  than  two  centuries,  rigorously  exclud( 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  except,  to  a  ' 
extent,  with  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  have 
up  a  restricted  trade,  and  with  the  Chinese  ■ 
vessels  were  allowed  occasionally  to  visit 
ports.  At  the  time  Japan  was  accidentall 
covered,  by  a  Portuguese  captain,  whose  shi) 
driven  on  one  of  the  islands  during  a  violent  s 
the  native  government  was  so  far  from  being 
to  intercourse  with  foreigners,  that  it  reeei 
unfortunate  crew  with  kindness,  and  freely  all 
them  to  enter  into  traffic  with  the  inhabitant: 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  them  that 
nation  should  be  permitted  to  send  a  vessel,  y 
to  trade  in  any  of  their  ports.  This  was  in 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  flouri 
trade  was  established,  from  which  the  Portu 
reaped  an  immense  profit.  Emboldened  by 
success  in  commerce,  and  influenced  by  t' 
treaties  of  a  young  Japanese,  who  had  visited 
and  there  met  with  some  Catholic  missionarie 
converted  and  baptized  him,  a  number  of  I 
guese  Jesuits,  under   the  lead   of  the  celeb 
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isco  Xavicr,  resolved  to  attempt  the  conver- 
f  the  Japanese  to  the  Piouian  Catholic  iaith. 
dingly,  accompanied  by  their  young  convert, 
epaired   to   his  native  country,  and   so  suo- 
l  were  their  efforts,  that  iu  a  comparatively 
time  their  proselytes  were  numbered  by  thou- 
and    upwards   of    fifty   "  churches"   were 
3d  in  different  parts  of  the  islands. 
!  zeal  of  these  newly-made  Papists  was  so 
that  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
'eputizcd  an  embassy  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
'nage  to  Gregory  XIII.,  then  filling  the  papal 
I  and  to  assure  him  of  their  submission  and 
bn  to  his  authority.     But  the  success  of  the 
J  induced   other  orders  of  the  Romish  sub- 
38,  to  flock  to  the  same  field  of  service ;  and 
ttie  time,  Franciscan,  Dominican  and  Au- 
)  Friars  were  quarrelling  among  themselves 
ith  the  first  comers,  respecting  the  authority 
bould  respectively  exercise  over  their  flocks, 
18   tribute   they  should    exact   from   them, 
quarrels  were  carried   to   such  an  extreme, 
Q   their  determined   efforts   to  secure   their 
ends ;  they  lost  sight  of  the  uncertain  foun- 
upon   which   they  and   their  whole  work 
;  and  instead  of  continuing  to  conciliate  the 
nient   and   people,  they  set  the  laws  of  the 
y  at  defiance,  and  outraged  usages  that  were 
sacred   in   the  eyes  of  the  great  body  of 
nmunity.     These  things  brought  upon  the 
chribtian  party,   as  it  was   called,  the  con- 
tion  of  the  government,  and  subjected  them 
re  persecution.     The  Portuguese  now  lost 
vour    they   had    heretofore   enjoyed  ;    their 
fas  confined   to  one  port,  and  all  Jesuits, 
laries  and  Friars  were   forbidden   to  enter 
mtry.     Shortly  after  this,  a  Portuguese  ship 
ptured  by  the  Dutch,  in  which  were  found 
that   revealed   a  conspiracy  having  for  its 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire  by  the  Por- 
The  13utch,  who,  a  short  time  previous 
had  obtained   a  foothold   in  Japan,  repre- 
this  in  the  worst  light  to  the  government ; 
3  said  to  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in 
g  it  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
her  nations,  except  their  own,  and  also  that 
lanese   ship   or   boat,    nor  native  of  Japan 
henceforth  quit  the  country  under  pain  of 
The  christian  religion  was  rigorously  pro- 
aud  the  professors  of  it  so  persecuted,  that 
e  in  rebellion  ;  and  before  they  were  finally 
vu,  near  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
ildreu  are  said  to  have  perished.     This  was 
he  year  IG.'JO,  and    from   that  time  to  the 
which   the  treaty  was  made  with  the  Ty- 
the  Minister  of  these  United  States,  Japan 
2n   closed    against  all   nations,   except   the 
These  latter  were  obliged,  in  order  to  re- 
few  privileges  granted   them,  to  assist  in 
ling  the  native  christians,  to  subuiit  to  the 
lominious  treatment  in   their  intercourse 
government,  and  to  be  cooped  up  in  their 
s  on  an  artificial  island  six  hundred  feet  in 
ind  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
near  Nagasaki. 

Srst  visit  to  Japan  by  one  of  our  own  coun- 
was  in  1831,  when,  it  may  be  recollected 
i  of  our  readers,  a  juuk,  covered  with  bar- 
and  wearing  the  appearance  of  having 
ig  helplessly  subjected  to  winds  and  waves, 
irded  by  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel 
:  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  aud  found 
several  Japanese  on  board,  who  had  been 
ff  their  own  coast,  and  drifted  for  months 
jroad  Pacific.  The  junk  had  been  loaded 
e,  upon  which  the  poor  mariners  had  subsist- 
how  they  had  fared  for  water  we  do  not  now 


recollect.  The  poor  men  were  kindly  treated,  and 
sent  to  Macao  in  China.  There  it  was  resolved  to 
send  them  to  their  own  country  iu  an  American 
njerchautman.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  vcsael  at 
Japan,  it  was  fired  upon  from  the  forts  near  Jeddo, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  sail  away  without  effect- 
ing any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 

Iu  1846,  an  effort  was  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  open  negotiation  with  the  Japanese,  but  it 
failed  ;  the  Emperor  declaring  that  no  intercourse 
could  bo  allowed  with  any  nation  but  the  Dutch. 

In  1849,  it  became  known  that  an  American 
ship  had  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the  islands  be- 
longing to  the  Japanese  empire,  and  that  several 
of  the  crew  were  detained  there  in  captivity. 
The  United  States  corvette  "  Preble"  was  ordered 
there,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  harbour 
of  Nagasaki.  The  commander,  disregarding  the 
various  excuses  for  delay,  and  forms  of  etiquette 
with  which  they  would  have  impeded  and  ham- 
pered the  execution  of  his  mission,  sent  a  peremp- 
tory demand  to  the  government  to  have  the  men 
delivered  up  to  him  at  once,  intimating  that  if  his 
request  was  not  immediately  complied  with,  he 
should  without  delay  take  means  to  enforce  their 
liberation.  The  conserjuence  was,  that  the  men 
were  soon  handed  over  to  him,  and  the  purpose  of 
his  visit  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  visit  of  Commodore  Perry,  with  the  squa- 
dron under  his  command,  to  Japan,  is  of  such 
recent  occurrence,  and  has  been  given  so  in  detail 
in  different  publications,  that  it  must  be  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers.  It  was  regarded  with 
great  interest,  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  whole  civilized  world  ; 
the  statesmen  of  Europe,  in  common  with  our  own, 
hoping  to  see  it  prove  successful  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  with  which  Japan  had  for  ages  suc- 
ceeded in  shutting  itself  out  from  almost  every 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  be- 
lieve it  has  been  conceded  by  all,  that  this  impor- 
tant mission  was  conducted  with  a  dignity,  deter- 
mination and  prudence,  worthy  of  our  nation;  and 
its  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  all  who  take 
I  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  human  family. 
!  Japan  has  been  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  nations  have  quickly  followed  her  lead  ;  so 
that  henceforth,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that 
this  long  secluded  empire  will  be  brought  into  un- 
interrupted intercourse  with  the  professing  chris- 
tian world  ;  not  only  yielding  to  them  an  advan- 
tageous commerce,  but  receiving  herself  a  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction  which 
will  Gually  release  her  from  the  cruel  and  debasing 
customs  and  superstitions  that  paganism  now  im- 
poses upon  her. 

We  intended  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiar 
traits  of  character  which  distinguish  this  remark- 
able people,  from  most  other  of  the  Mongolian 
race,  and  the  singular  dual  government  under 
which  they  are  kept,  in  almost  abject  servitude  ; 
but  our  remarks  have  already  occupied  more  space 
than  we  can  well  spare,  aud  we  must  yet  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  embassy  now  among  us. 

When  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
formally  ratified  at  Jeddo,  a  copy  in  English,  as 
well  as  one  iu  the  Japanese  language,  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  government  there.  In  a  great 
fire  that  occurred  not  long  after,  the  English  copy 
was  destroyed,  and  the  present  deputation  is  sent 
out  to  bring  the  copy  having  the  official  signature 
aud  seal  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  to  p: 
cure  another  in  the  English  language  and  sign 
by  tlie  President.  They  also  were  the  bearers  of 
a  letter  from  the  Tycoon  or  Koboe  to  the  Pr    ■" 


dent.  The  Tycoon  is  the  lay  or  secular  Emperor, 
suppo.5ed  to  be  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  to  rule  by 
ight.  There  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  Em- 
peror, whose  person  is  supposed  to  be  sacred  ;   he 

supreme  in  everything  relating  to  religion,  is 
never  allowed  to  set  his  foot  on  the  ground,  but  is 
kept  shut  up  in  his  palace,  except  on  certain  occa- 
sions, when  he  is  carried  out  upon  men's  shoulders. 

The  documents  brought  were  enclosed  in  a  box, 
which,  as  it  was  supposed  in  some  measure  to  rep- 
resent their  master,  the  Emperor,  all  the  embassy 

garded  with  great  reverence.  It  was  never  al- 
lowed to  be  placed  where  it  could  not  be  seen  by 
them,  and  after  their  landing,  it  was  carried  by 
four  of  the  attendants. 

The  Princes  who  were  entrusted  with  this  im- 
portant mission,  are  accompanied  with  officers  of 
ower  rank,  artists,  and  serviteurs,  in  all  number- 
ing seventy.  They  brought  with  them  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  valuable  presents,  intended 
for  the  President  and  other  oflicers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  evident  from  the  exhibit  made  by 
them,  that,  as  a  people,  they  are  far  advanced  in 
many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  have  the 
faculty  of  imitativeness,  so  greatly  developed,  that 
they  can  soon  avail  themselves  of  many  of  the 
novelties  that  meet  their  eyes  in  this  country.  It 
is  certainly  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
favourably  impressed   with   our  country  and  the 

telligence  and  worth  of  our  people  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  one  of 
those  who  accompanied  the  embassy  from  Jeddo 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  first  Ambassador  is  only  thirty-five  years  olil, 
hough  he  looks  lil<c  a  man  of  fbrly-tive  or  fifty  yeiir.s. 
The  second  Ambassador  is  all  of  fifty-five,  and  the  Coiui- 
sellor  of  about  the  same  age.  All  are  princes,  but  not 
hereditary,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  empire.  In  their  manners  and  bearing,  while 
thore  is  a  visible  self-respect  and  modest  dignity,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  simple  and  free  of  self-conceii, 
display,  and  arrogance.  It  has  been  most  incorrectly 
slated  in  some  of  the  letters  from  Japan,  that  one  or  two 
members  of  the  embassy  are  censors  or  spies  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Ambassadors,  than  which  nothing  could 
he  further  from  the  truth,  as  I  learn  from  the  interpret- 
ers. The  individual  designated  as  the  Counsellor  was 
the  one  unluckily  called  the  censor  or  spy,  whereas  ho 
was  simply  selected,  from  his  wisdom  and  experience,  lo 
be  the  advisor  of  the  Ambassadors  in  whatever  matters 
might  require  consultation  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
untried  position. 

Both  of  the  Ambassadors  are  rather  tall  and  thin  in 
form,  with  long  and  sharp  faces,  and,  as  with  all  the 
Japanese,  of  dark  complexion  and  jet-black  hair,  so  far 
as  any  is  left  by  the  barber,  for  they  have  a  singular 
fashion  in  dressing  the  hair,  in  which  the  men  expend 
as  much  care  as  the  women,  and  take  as  much  pride  and 
pleasure  in  its  neat  aud  fashionable  adjustment.  All  is 
shaved  off  to  the  very  skin,  except  around  the  temples, 
and  low  down  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  from  which  it  i.'* 
brought  up  on  all  sides  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  fast- 
ened by  a  string,  and  then  bent  forward,  well  stilTeneJ 
with  pomatum,  in  a  queue  about  four  inches  long,  and 
of  the  size  of  one's  finger,  and  pointed  forward  over  the 
frout  part  of  the  head,  which  is  left  completely  deuuded 
of  all  hair.  They  dress  iu  silk  robes,  and  wear  two 
swords  at  their  sides,  according  to  universal  usage  wilh 
the  higher  classes. 

Among  the  under-officers  are  an  artist  and  a  historio- 
grapher of  the  embassy,  who  are  attached  to  the  Am- 
bassadors. The  name  of  the  artist  is  Yorsida  Sago- 
sagemou,  whose  quick  and  searching  eye,  with  a  face 
kindled  up  with  sensibility  and  benevolence,  at  once  in- 
dicates that  he  is  a  poet  or  painter.  Matsmoto  Sannojio, 
the  historiographer,  about  thirty  years  old,  is  plain  and 
sedate.  One  face  among  the  whole  will  arrest  instant 
attention,  for  it  is  as  light  as  the  face  of  most  Americans, 
and  withal,  marked  with  all  the  lines  and  features  of 
beautiful,  manly  beauty,  while  the  entire  form  is  grace- 
ful, aud  all  the  air  and  bearing,  and  manners,  such  as 
please  and  attract,  and  indicate  a  life  of  affluence  and 
familiarity  with  the  most  refined  and  elevated  circles. 
He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
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princes  of  the  empire,  and  besides  is  possessed  of  great 
wealtli  in  liis  own  right.  He  reads  and  speaks  Dutch 
■with  facility;  he  wishes  he  understood  English,  whose 
importance  he  appreciates,  bnt  is  deterred  from  the  at- 
tempt to  master  it  by  the  difficulties  which  he  sees,  or 
imagines,  in  its  nature.  A  more  elegant  and  accom- 
plished young  gentleman  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  most 
accomplished  society.     His  name  is  Skahara  Jhugoro. 

The  doctors  are  all  young  men,  whose  heads  are  sha- 
ven to  the  quick,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Japan.  They  are  often  taken  for  Buddhist  priests 
or  monks,  who  observe  the  same  practice.  Anatomy 
and  surgery  are  utterly  unknown  in  Japan,  unless  with- 
in a  few°ycar3  past  the  Dutch  Doctor  of  Nagasaki  has 
succeeded  in  communicating  a  little  knowledge  to  some 
thirty  pupils  he  has  been  teaching  under  the  patronage 
of  the  government;  and  in  medicine  little  is  done  be- 
yond roots  and  herbs,  and  charms.  These  young  doc- 
tors, though  courteous  and  quiet,  seem  less  intelligent 
and  inquisitive  than  any  class  of  their  countrymen  on 
board,  and  evidently  command  no  respect  from  them. 

The  Japanese  send  no  "  bonze"  or  Buddhist  priest  to 
accompany  the  mission,  nor  do  I  see  an  idol  or  picture, 
or  the  least  symbol  of  their  religion  among  them.  Evi- 
dently the  Japanese  attach  the  smallest  importance  and 
sacredness  to  their  religion,  however  expensive  and  or- 
nate their  temples,  since  no  less  than  seven  have  re- 
cently been  expurgated  of  their  idols  at  Kanagawa,  only 
within  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  that  by 
the  order  of  the  government,  and  given  up  for  the  use 
of  Europeans  and  Americans,  among  whom  are  three 
American  missionary  families.  Even  the  priests,  who 
have  been  expelled  with  their  idols,  take  all  very  quietly. 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  published,  the 
mission  of  these  interesting  strangers  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily accomplished  at  Washington,  and  spend- 
ing a  short  time  in  Baltimore,  they  came  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  9th  instant.  After  visiting  some  of 
the  principal  cities  on  the  Atlantic  board,  they  will 
return  home  in  a  vessel  supplied  by  our  govern- 
ment. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EaROPE. — News  from  England  to  the  31st. 

The  despatches  from  Sicily  are  very  contradictory. 
Those  from  Naples  speak  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the 
insurgents.  Other  despatches  on  the  contrary  repeat 
the  assertion  that  Gen.  Garibaldi  had  defeated  the  Royal 
troops,  and  entered  Palermo.  The  Paris  Palrie  says  that 
the  insurrection  was  being  organized  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  definite  results  were  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
fall  of  Palermo  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Several  Neapolitan  vessels  had  arrived  at 
Palermo.  Another  despatch  states  that  a  part  of  the 
population  of  Palermo  had  broken  out  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, and  that  the  city  was  bombarded  by  land 
and  sea  at  the  time  the  steamer  left. 

Considerable  damage  had  been  caused  to  the  shipping 
along  the  English  coast  by  a  violent  gale.  Several 
American  ships  were  driven  ashore.  Eight  vessels  were 
sunk  at  Yarmouth,  and  forty  or  fifty  lives  lost. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  shortly 
visit  Paris.  The  Russian  government  is  said  to  be  bent 
on  peace,  progress,  and  reform.  The  question  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  drags  on  slowly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Emperor's  ardent  desires  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  with  a  decline 
for  lower  qualities,  and  the  prices  irregular.  No  change 
in  breadstuffs.     Consols,  94j  a  95. 

China. — The  Califoruia  overland  mail  brings  dates 
from  China  to  Fourth  mo.  10th.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Chinese  have  concluded  to  pay  the  English  and  French 
governments  their  expenses,  and  accede  to  all  their  de- 
mands. The  ports  and  navigation  of  the  rivers  to  be  free. 
The  Americans  are  charged  to  be  engaged  in  the  coolie 
trade,  and  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Chinese 
officials  warning  them  against  kidnapping. 

Japan. — Intelligence  from  Japan  to  Fourth  rao.  23d, 
has  been  received  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Emperor  has  been  assassinated.  The  account  says  : 
Prince  Goilora,  at  the  head  of  the  Japanese  government, 
was  assassinated  on  the  1 5th  of  Third  month,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  palace  with  his  train,  by  fourteen  Ja- 
panese, dressed  as  travellers.  Six  of  the  retainers  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  One  of  the  assassins  who 
■was  wounded,  had.  his  head  cut  oflT  by  his  companions, 
and  carried  off,  to  prevent  being  recognized.  Two  of  the 
assassins  were  princes  of  high  rank.  Thirty  people,  who 
were  suspected  of  being  implicated,  were  beheaded. 
This  account  is  not  fully  credited,  and  is  thought  to  need 


confirmation,  and  yet  such  an  occurrence  is  not  highly 
probable,  previous  advices  having  shown  that  civil 
mmotion  was  threatened  by  the  hostility  of  the  nobles 
to  the  treaties  with  foreigners.  The  opening  of  trade, 
which  had  been  so  long  restricted  to  one  ship  a  year, 
had  doubled  the  cost  of  most  articles,  and  greatly  em- 
barrassed the  nobility.  Hence  their  hostility  to  foreign- 
ers and  foreign  commerce. 

Mexico. — The  accounts  from  this  distracted  country 
are  of  the  most  unfavourable  character.  The  prospects 
of  the  Juarez  or  Liberal  government  were  but  gloomy. 
The  Liberal  forces  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Gua- 
dalajara. Jecker  &  Co.,  bankers  of  the  city  of  .Mexico, 
had  failed,  entailing  an  immense  loss  throughout  the 
country.  Their  liabilities  are  reported  at  $4,400,000. 
The  foreign  diplomatic  corps  had  suspended  diplomatic 
relations  with  .Miramon's  government. 

United  States. —  Congress. — Both  Houses  have  agreed 
to  adjourn  on  the  18th  inst.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  decided  by  a  vote  of  93  to  90,  that  Barrett,  the 
Democratic  representative  from  the  first  district  of  Mis- 
souri, was  not  entitled  to  his  seat.  It  has  been  given 
to  Blair,  the  Republican  candidate.  The  Senate  mani- 
fests no  disposition  to  consider  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas,  nor  is  there  any  expectation  that  the 
tariff,  the  homestead  bill,  or  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill 
will  be  passed  this  session.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  session  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  and  other 
avoidable  legislation  can  be  disposed  of  within  the  time 
fixed  for  adjournment.  Slavery  and  party  politics  have 
been  largely  discussed  in  Congress,  but  the  amount  of 
real  work  done  in  six  months  has  been  very  small. 

The  Caltle  Disease.— The  Commissioner  of  Patent 
has,  with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ap 
pointed  Thomas  Antisell,  who  is  said  to  be  a  man  o 
science  and  experience,  to  proceed  to  New  England,  an( 
investigate  the  cattle  disease,  with  a  view  to  a  report  on 
that  subject  for  the  agricultural  division  of  the  Patent- 
office. 

The  Great  Tornado. — The  Western  papers  furnish  ac- 
counts of  this  terrible  visitation,  which  show  it  was  far 
more  extensive  and  destructive  in  effects  than  was  at 
first  reported  by  telegraph.  From  the  Chicago  Journal, 
which  publishes  a  diagram  showing  the  course  of  the 
whirlwind,  most  of  the  following  facts  are  taken.  At 
7  o'clock  on  First-day  evening,  the  storm  started  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  in  Iowa,  dividing  there  into  two  winds 
which  passed  with  inconceivable  rapidity  in  a  wavy  line 
to  Camanche;  there  uniting,  they  crossed  the  river  into 
Illinois,  striking  Albany,  and  passing  on  to  A.niboy.  The 
distance  traversed  was  about  150  miles,  and  this  it  ac- 
complished in  two  hours.  The  following  table  is  sup- 
posed to  give,  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  the 
numbers  of  the  killed  in  Iowa: — 


fCi; 


Cedar  Rapids 

.     2     Mechanicsville  . 

Mount  Vernon  .         . 

5     Onion  Grove 

Rogers  Settlement 

.     1      DeVVitt     .         . 

Eden 

1     Camanche      . 

Orange            .         . 

.     1     Albany      .         . 

Lisbon 

4     Blown  from  raft 

Total         .  .  .109 

This  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  killed  in  Illinois. 
The  manner  in  which  the  tornado  did  its  work  will  be 
best  learned  from  some  incidents.  Near  Cedar  Rapids, 
a  man  observed  the  tornado  approaching,  and  instantly 
threw  himself  among  some  hazel  bushes  with  his  face  to 
the  ground,  and  clung  to  their  branches  for  protection. 
They  passed  over  him,  hurling  him  a  distance  of  some 
rods,  and  stripping  every  vestige  of  clothing  from  bis 
body.  Another  man  was  surprised  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  threw  his  arms  around  a  young  beech  tree,  holding 
on  with  all  his  strength,  which  was  considerable,  as  he 
was  an  unusually  powerful  man.  The  whirlwind,  how- 
ever, as  quick  as  thought,  unwrenched  his  grasp,  as  one 
would  snap  a  pipe  stem,  hurled  him  into  the  air,  and 
dashed  him  to  the  ground,  and  twice  and  thrice  repeated 
it,  of  course  leaving  him  a  corpse.  Another  man,  as  es- 
tablished by  affidavits  of  respectable  citizens  of  Bertram, 
the  first  station  east  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was  caught  u|i 
from  the  town  plat,  hurled  in  the  air,  and  carried  high 
above  the  timber,  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  Cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  were  also  drawn  up  in  the  airy  mael- 
strom, whirled  terrifically  about  and  dashed  to  the  earth 
again  with  a  force  which  reduced  them  to  a  mere  pulpy 
mass.  The  prairies  between  Cedar  Rapids  and  De  Witt 
were  literally  strewn  with  the  carcasses  of  cattle,  and 
the  loss  in  stock  alone  must  be  immense.  The  total 
loss  of  life  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  vast 
number  of  persons  have  been  more  or  less  injured. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  been  reduced  to  poverty.  The 
towns  of  Camanche  and  Albany,  with  a  population  of 
about  "800  have  been  almo.st  totally  destroyed. 


N'ew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  335.  The  ii 
market  continues  easy ;  loans  on  call  at  4  J  a  " 
cent.;  discounts,  5  a  5J  per  cent.  The  customs  rev, 
at  New  York  for  eleven  months  of  the  present  li 
year,  has  been  §33,087,730,  against  §31,585,366 
year.  The  receipts  of  California  gold  at  New  York,, 
eleven  months,  have  been  §36,587,435  against  §32,3  [ 
167  last  year. 

Philadelphia.— UoTUlitj  last  week,  176.  The  Japa  jj#^ 
embassy  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  9th  inst.,  andi 
traded  much  attention.     The  members  of  it  have  T I 
ed  many  of  the  large  industrial  establishments  and  o  i 
objects  of  interest  in  and  around  the  city.  They  i 
to  be  interested  and  intelligent  observers. 

JVeio  Orleans. — This  city  remained  healthy  at  theli  I 
dates.     Its  moral  and  social  condition  may  be  iafe! 
from  the  following  facts  gleaned  from  the  quarterljj:- 
port  of  the  coroner  for  the  three  months  ending  I i 
month  31st.     The  total  number  of  inquests  held  i 
period,    was    188.     There  were  twenty-seven  casei 
homicide,  twenty-two  of  the  persons   killed   were 
and  five  women,  four  of  which  were  killed  by  their 
bands.    Nine  persons  committed  suicide,  forty-three 
sons  were  found  drowned,  nineteen  could  not  be  i 
tified,  and   fifteen  perished  by  the  wreck  of  a  stea 
In  the  various  affrays  occurring  in  such  a  city,  c 
persons  are  wounded  by  shooting  and  stabbing,  bu 
coroner  is  only  called  when  death  speedilv  ensn,  - 
The    Sunbunj  and  Erie  Railroad.— This  gve-M 
which  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  most  discoura , 
circumstances,   is  slowly  but  steadily  progressing 
wards  completion.     It  is  stated,  that  on  the  1st  of   - 
month,  the  company  will  have  149  miles  of  their    ■ 
in  use,  and  with  upwards  of  ten  miles  additional,  nl  -?5 
finished. 

Immense  Emigralion  to  Pike's  Peak. — Three  thoo 
and  four  teams,  averaging  five  men  to  each,  were^ 
on  the  road  to   Pike's   Peak  last  week,   by  the  I 
route,  between  Denver  and  Kearney.     Over  six  1: 
teams  were  met  between  Fort  Kearney  and  the  Ji; 
river — ^making  three  thousand   more.     It   is   C;ii' 
that  five  thousand  had  already  arrived,  showing  a  , 
of  twenty-three  thousand.     It  requires  some  caloul ; 
to  estimate  the  precious  metal  which  will  satisfil 
cupidity  of  this  horde  of  gold  seekers.  i 

Manumission  of  Slaves. — A  number  of  persons  infltt- 
ington  county,  Md.,  set  their  slaves  free  previous  tort|„    ■ 
inst.,  when  the  law  of  the  last  Legislature,  prohitf ' 
manumissions,  unless  the  negroes  leave  the  State,  '' 
into  effect.     The  Hagerstown  Herald  says  that  '■  ;' 
sconding,  manumission,  and  sales  to  the  South,  m 
here,  within  recent  years,   have  greatly  reducii 
number  in  this  county." 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotatior 
the    nth    inst.     New    Tori— Sales   of    54,000   bo' 
wheat  at  $1.27  a  §1.29  per  Milwaukie  Club;  §1.^1 
white  Indiana ;  oats,  42  cts.  a  42}  cts. :  corn,  sal 
80,000  bushels  at  64  cts.  a  65  cts".  for  Eastern  m 
09  cts.  a  70  cts.  for  Southern  and  Western  yellow.'   ' 
ladelphia — Fair  and  good  red  wheat,   §1.34  a  1.:' 
Pennsylvania,  and  §1.40  a  $1.44  for  Southern  ; 
wheat,  §1.45a§I. 55;  spring  wheat,  §1.12  ;  rye,  ■ 
yellow  corn,  67  cts.  a  68  cts. ;  oats,  43  cts.  44  c  i 
supply  of  cattle  at  the  yards  was  not  so    larue 
week,  but  prices  have  not  improved.     About  l-'  ' 
were  sold  at  the  various  yards,  at  from  8  cts.  a  1  - 
per  pound.     Cows  are  not  in  good  demand,  as  lu 
son  is  nearly  over.     174  were  sold  at  prices 
from  §25  to  §45,  according  to  quality.     Sheep 
rather  low  ;   6000  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
a  5}  cts.  per  pound.     1889  hogs  were  sold  at  the  t 
ent  yards,  at  from  §7.50  to  §8.25  per  100  lbs 
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Died,  at  Frankford,  on  the  20th  of  Fifth  mont 
Robert  Scotton  ;  a  minister  and  member  of  Fr»i 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  seventy 
year  of  his  age. 
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works ;  '  I  sell  here.  Sir,  what  all  the  world  desires 
to  have — POWER.'  "  "  lie  had,"  continues  lios- 
well,  "  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I 
contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chieftain;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  a  father  of  his  tribe.  One  of  the 
came  to  him  complaining  grievously  of  his 
landlord  for  having  distrained  his  goods.  "  Your 
landlord  is  in  the  right.  Smith,"  said  Boulton  ; 
but  111  tell  j'ou  what — find  you  a  friend  who  will 
lay  down  one-half  of  your  rent,  and  I'll  lay  down 
the  other,  and  you  shall  have  your  goods  again." 
Mrs.  Scbimmel-Penninck,  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
gives  in  her  autobiography  a  lively  description  of 
his  person.  "  Ho  was  tall  and  of  a  noble  appear- 
ance ;  his  temperament  was  sanguine,  with  that 
""ght  mixture  of  the  phlegmatic  which  imparts 


For  "The  Friend." 

James  Watt. 

(Cuntiuued  from  page  322.) 

lis  partner,  who  proved  himself  such  an  able 
md,  had  the  rare  quality  of  a  first  rate  man  of 
iuess.     BIr.  Boulton  was  not  a  mere  buyer  and 
er,  but  a  great  designer,  contriver  and  organizer, 
own  original  trade  was  that  of  a  manufacturer 
lated  goods,  ormolu,  and  works  in  steel.     lie 
iequently  turned  his  attention  to  improving  the 
chiuery  for  coining,  and  attained,  says  M.  Arago, 
iuch  rapidity  and  perfection  of  execution,  that 
as  employed  by  the  British  government  to  re- 
the  whole  copper  .specie  of  the  kingdom.    His 
thods  were  established  under  his  superintendence 
leveral  mints  abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  national 
nt  of  England.     With  a  keen  eye  for  details,  he 
bincd  a  large  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  in- 
ject.    Whilst  his  senses  were  so  acute  that,  sit- 
in  bis  office  at  Sobo,  he  could  at  once  detect 
B^  slightest  derangement  in  the  machinery  of  his 
3t  establishment,  his  power  of  imagination  ena- 
d  him  to  look  along  extensive  lines  of  possible 
;iou  throughout  Europe,  America  and  the  Indies. 
J  was  equally  skilful  in  the  fabrication  of  a  but- 
,,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  motive  power 
.t  was  to  revolutionize  the  industrial  operations 
the  world.     In  short,  he  was  a  man  of  various 
'ts,  nicely  balanced  and  proportioned — the  best 
tradesmen,  a  patron  of  art  and  science,  the  friend 
philosophers  and  statesmen.     W^ith  all  his  inde- 
ndcut  titles  to  distinction,  he  esteemed  the  steam- 
gine  of  bis  friend  the  pride  of  his  establishment, 
ucc  when  he  was  in  the  company  of  Sir  Walter 
!Ott,  be  said  in  reply  to  some   remark — "That's 
£e  the  old  saying — in  every  corner  of  the  world 
)u  will  find  a  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  Newcastle  grind- 
"     This  touched   the   national  spirit  of  the 
)velist,  and  he  retorted,  "  You  should  have  added 
/  a  Brummagem  buUon,     "  We  make  some- 
iing  better  in  Birmingham  than  buttons,"  replied 
oulton — "we    make    steam-engines;"  and  when 
3  next  met  Scott,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  for 
ven  the  disparaging  remark.     Boswell,  who  visit- 
1  Sobo  in  1776,  shortly  after  the  manufacture  of 
eam-engines   had   been    commenced    there,    was 
;ruck  by  the  vastness  and  contrivance  of  the  ma- 
ry.     "  I   shall   never   forget,"   he  says,    Mr. 
Soulton's  expression  to  mc,  wlicn  surveying  the 


calmness  and  dignity  ;  his  manners  were  eminently 
open  and  cordial ;  he  took  the  lead  in  conversa- 
ions,  and  with  a  social  heart  had  a  grandiose  man- 
ner like  that  arising  from  position,  wealth,  and 
habitual  command.  He  went  among  his  people 
ke  a  monarch  bestowing  largess." 
Not  long  after  Watt  settled  at  Birmingham,  he 
larried  his  second  wife.  Miss  Mucgregor,  the 
aughter  of  a  citizen  of  Glasgow.  The  precise  date 
of  the  marriage  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  1776,  and  at  any  rate 
took  place  much  too  early  to  render  possible  an  in 
cident  told  by  Mrs.  Scbimmel-Penninck,  that  when 
Watt  was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  first  wife.  Miss 
Macgregor — then  a  girl,  according  to  the  story, 
three  or  four  years  old — "came  up  to  his  knee, 
and  looking  in  bis  face,  begged  him  not  to  grieve, 
for  she  would  be  his  little  wife,  and  make  him 
happy."  This  lady  was  a  thrifty  Scotch  house- 
wife, and  such  was  her  passion  for  cleanliness,  that 
she  taught  her  pet  dogs  to  wipe  their  feet  upon  the 
door-mat.  Her  propensity  was  carried  to  a  pitch 
which  often  fretted  her  husband  by  the  restraints  it 
impo.-^ed  ;  and  once  when  a  lady  apologized  to  him 
for  the  confusion  in  which  he  found  her  house,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  love  dirt.'''  But  Mrs.  Watt  was  a 
partner  worthy  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
val  of  his  domestic  felicity,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  appliances  for  perfecting  his  steam-engine,  he 
was  for  a  brief  space  in  a  happier  position  than  he 
had  enjoyed  for  many  years  pa.st. 

The  mechanics  of  Birmingham  were  the  chief 
workers  in  metal  in  England.  The  best  tools  and 
arms  of  the  kingdom  had  been  manufactured  there 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  artisans 
possessed  an  aptitude  for  skilled  manipulation 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers 
like  an  inheritance.  Watt,  as  we  have  seen,  bad 
found,  to  his  sorrow,  that  there  was  no  such  cliiss 
of  workmen  in  Scotland.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  very  first  engine  erected  at  Sobo  was  a 
greater  triumph  than  all  that  Watt  had  previously 
been  able  to  accomplish.  Some  of  the  most  valu- 
able copper-mines  in  Cornwall  had  been  drowned 
out ;  Boulton  immediately  wrote  to  the  miners,  and 
informed  them  of  the  success  of  the  new  invention, 
A  deputation  of  Cornish  miners  went  down  to  Bir- 
mingham to  look  at  the  engine.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  efficiency,  but  it  was  dear,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  any  orders  were  given. 


Boulton  saw  that  to  produce  any  large  result  he 
must  himself  supply  the  capital,  and  he  entered  into 
arrangement  with  the  miners,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  be  at  the  whole  cost,  provided  he  was  al- 
lowed as  royalty  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  as- 
certained saving  of  coal,  as  compared  with  New- 
comen's  best  engines.  The  bargain  having  been 
struck.  Watt  went  into  Cornwall  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  impression  produced  by  one  of  the 
earliest  engines  he  erected,  is  thus  described  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Boulton  :— "  The  velocity,  vio- 
;nce,  magnitude,  and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine, 
ive  unusual  satisfaction  to  all  beholders,  believers 
or  not.  I  have  once  or  twice  trimmed  the  engine 
to  end  its  strokes  gently  and  make  less  noise ;  but 

Mr. cannot  sleep  unless  it  seems  quite  furious, 

so  I  have  left  it  to  the  engineman.  And,  by  the 
by,  the  noise  seems  to  convey  great  ideag  of  its 
power  to  the  ignorant,  who  seem  to  be  no  more 
taken  with  modest  merit  in  an  engine  than  in  a 
man."  Yf  hilst  in  Cornwall,  Watt,  whose  mecha- 
nical ingenuity  was  inexhaustible,  invented  a  coun- 
ter to  ascertain  the  saving  effected.  It  was  at- 
tached to  the  main  beam,  and  marked  the  number 
of  the  strokes,  which  was  the  measure  of  the  pay- 
ment. The  register,  which  was  contrived  to  keep 
the  record  for  an  entire  year,  was  inclosed  in  a 
locked  box,  and  thus  fraud  was  prevented.  It  was 
shortly  found  that  the  saving  of  coal  by  the  new 
engine  was  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity formerly  consumed,  or  equal  to  an  annual  sav- 
_  on  the  Chacewater  engine  of  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  result  did  not  fail 
to  tell,  and  orders  for  engines  soon  came  in  at 
Sobo ;  but  the  capital  invested  by  Mr.  Boulton 
amounted  to  some  forty-seven  thousand  pounds  be- 
fore any  profits  began  to  be  derived  from  their 
sale. 

As  some  years  had  been  expended  in  unremune- 
rative  experiments,  one  of  the  first  necessities,  when 
it  was  apparent  that  the  engine  could  be  made  to 
answer,  was  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  patent, 
and  in  1775  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  patentee  till  the  year 
1800,  in  consideration  of  the  great  utility  of  the 
inventiou,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred 
in  completing  it.  It  was  long  before  it  yielded  any 
return.  In  1780,  Watt  and  Boulton  wore  still  out 
of  pocket,  and  in  1783,  they  had  not  realized  a 
profit.  But  the  extension  of  the  patent  gave  a 
timulus  to  the  busy  brain  of  the  inventor,  and  he 
continued  to  devise  improvement  upon  improve- 
ment. The  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to 
ive  a  rotatory  motion  to  mills,  had  from  the  first 
formed  the  subject  of  his  particular  attention,  and 
patent  of  1769,  he  described  a  method  of 
producing  continued  movement  iu  one  direction, 
which  Mr.  Boulton  proposed  to  employ  for  work- 
ing boats  along  the  canals.  A  continuous  move- 
ment of  machinery  had  indeed  to  some  extent  been 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  steam-engine,  which  wa.? 
employed  to  pump  up  water,  the  fall  of  which 
turned  water-wheels  in  the  u.sual  way.  But  Watt's 
object  was  to  effect  this  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
engine  itself,  and  thus  to  supersede,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  use  of  water  aa  well  as  of  animal  power. 
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rhis  he  at  lengtli  accomplished  by  contrivances 
svhich  are  embodied  in  the  patents  he  took  out  be- 
tween the  years  1781  and  1785.  Among  other 
devices,  these  patents  include  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  sun  and  planet  wheels,  the  expansive  principle 
of  working  steam,  the  double  engine,  the  parallel 
motion,  the  smokeless  furnace,  and  the  governor— 
the  whole  forming  a  series  of  beautiful  inventions, 
combining  the  results  of  philosophical  research  and 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  an  extent 
without  a  parallel  in  modern  times. 

CTo  be  coatinnedO 


has 


we  believe. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
"  And  look  that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern 

which  was  showed  thee  iu  the  mount"— Exoo.  xxv.  40. 
This   binding    command   given  to   Moses 

again  and  again  revived  in  my  remembrance 


observing  the  innovations  and  changes  creeping  in 
amongst  us;  fearing  there  are  some  within  our 
borders,  who  have  run  well  for  a  season,  but  not 
keeping  under  the  yoke  and  cross,  are  by  example 
and  precept,  endeavouring  to  widen  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  kingdom,  forgetting  the  covenants  made 
in  the  day  of  their  espousals,  and  not  keeping  in 
view  to  make  all  things  after  the  pattern  shown 
them  in  the  mount,  when  they  felt  their  own  little- 
ness and  nothingness  in  the  sight  of  Him,  whom 
Moses  met,  "  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  excecd- 
gly."     But  the  path  is  wide  enough  for  every 


Singular  Ornament. 
A  brooch  worn  by  the  Countess  of  K — 
recently  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
the  eminent  company  of  Polish  nobility  wtio  art 
now  exiles  in  Paris.  Encircled  by  twenty  bril- 
iants  upon  a  dark  blue  ground  of  lapis  lazuli,  and, 
protected  by  a  glass  in  front,  may  be  seen — What? 
A  portrait?  A  lock  of  hair?  No,  neither  the 
one  &or  the  other ;  but  only  four  bent  pins,  wrought 
together  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  history  of 
this  singular  ornament  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing communication  : — The  Count  K was,  some 

years  ago,  in  his  own  country,  suspected  of  being 
too  much  inclined  to  politics,  and  was,  consequent- 
ly, without  examination  or  further  inquiry,  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  by  police  oflBcers, 
as! conveyed  to  a  fortress  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  thrown  into  a  damp,  dark  dungeon. 
Days,  weeks,  months  passed  away,  without  his  be- 
ing brought  to  trial. 

The  unhappy  man  saw  himself  robbed  of  every 
succour.  In  the  stillness  of  death  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  he  felt  not  only  his  strength 
failing  him,  but  also  his  mind  wandering.  An 
unspeakable  anguish  took  hold  upon  him.  He 
feared  not  to  appear  before  his  judges,  now 


r' 


trembled  before  himself.  Conscious  of  his  danger, 
he  endeavoured  to  find  something  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  double  misery  of  idleness  and  loue- 

^^^  .^^     .—  - ^  liness,  and  thus  preserve  him  from  a  terrible  in- 

Immb'le  foTlowerof^  meek  and'lowly  Saviour,  who  {sanity.     Four  pins,  which  accidentally  " 


cd  the  notice 
means  of  de- 


told  his  disciples  they  could  not  be  His,  unless  they  to  be  in  his  coat,  had  fortunately  escape 
denied  themselves  and  took  up  their  daily  cross,  of  his  gaoler.  Those  were  to  be  the  c  _ 
But  iAw  proof  of  allegiance  iu  the  present  day  of  [liverance  to  his  spirit.  He  threw  the  pins  upon 
indul<.ence,  is  evidently  disregarded  by  many  in  ;  the  earth- which  alone  was  the  floor  ot  his  gloomy 
theirdress,  furniture  and  luxurious  manner  of  liv- 1  dungeon— and  then  employed  himself  m  seeking 
in.  which  proclaims,  ''We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  for  them  in  the  darkness.  W  hen,  after  a  tiresome 
an'd  wear  our  own  apparel,  only  let  us  be  called  by]  search,  he  succeeded  in  finding  them,  he  threw 
thy  name  to  take  away  our  reproach."  He  that, them  down  anew,  and  so,  again  and  again,  did  he 
uttered   this  command   to    Mo.^es,  is   a  covenant- 1  renew  his  voluntary  task.  ,        v        u 

keepiucx  lawgiver,  and  does  not  permit  us  to  choose  All  the  day  long,  sitting  lying  or  kneeling,  he 
our  o«"n  paths  to  serve  Him  in,  or  make  things 'groped  about  with  his  hands  until  he  had  found 
after  our  own  ;;a«mi,  but  always  and  in  all  things  I  the  pins  which  he  had  intentionally  scattered, 
manifest  our  love  by  our  obedience,  as  the  servants  i  This  fearful  yet  beneficial  recreation  continued  tor 
did  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  when  it  was  said  unto  six  years.  Then,  at  last,  a  great  political  event 
them  "  whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you.  do  it."  Ah,;opened  suddenly  the  doors  of  his  prison.  1  he 
this  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way  to  grow,  by  faith-  count  had  just  scattered  his  pins  ;  but  he  would 
fulness  in  little  things,  and  thereby  to  be  made  |  not  leave  his  cell  without  taking  with  him  the  little 
rulers  over  more  things;  this  is  the  teachable  iustn.ments  of  his  preservation  from  despair  and 
childlike  state  all  are  to  pass  through,  ere  they  can  ]  madness.  He  soon  found  them,  for  now  the  clear 
arrive  at  the  condition  of  strong  men,  and  fathers  (bright  light  of  day  beamed  in  through  the  doorway 
in  the  church,  which  truly  needs  more  cross-bear-  of  his  dungeon.  As  the  count  related  this  sad 
incr  and  cross-wearing  in  our  beloved  young  friends,  story  to  the  countess,  she  seized  the  pinswith  holy 
who,  if  they  were  obedient  in  the  day  of  visitation,  [eagerness.  Those  crooked  yel  ow  brass  pins,  which 
would  become  prepared  to  occupy  every  station  and  I  during  six  fearful  years,  had  been  scattered  and 
post,  called  by  the  great  Head  to  fill,  from  the 'gathered  alternately,  were  become  to  her  as  pre- 
^    .'■_     _r  _  jf..-  if-  T>.:„„i  ;„  1,:=  l,r,„co  cious  relics;   and  now,  set  in  a  frame  of  brilliants 

worth  £400,  as  a  treasure  of  much  greater  value, 
she  wears  them  on  her  bosom. — London  Court 
Journal, 


From  the  British  Frienl- 

CsTeat  against  Change, 

BY   AN   AMERICAN   ENVOY. 

Esteemed  Friends, — I  have  been  desired  bf 
widowed  Friend  to  send  the  accompanying  incide 
to  you  for  insertion.     The  account  of  it  was  gi',       . 
her  husband    on  a  printed  slip,  by  our  late  d«»   i.^/-. 
Friend  John  Allen,  on  his  returti  from  America  *• 
and  was  by  him  so  highly  prized,  that  she  desiw    >• 
to  give  it  greater  publicity.     It  may  have  appearef 
before,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

OBSERVATION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  ENVOY. 
After  transacting  some  business  with  one  of  tl: 
Society  of  Friends,  and  about  to  take  his  leav' 
he  said,  "  I  admire  your  Society.  The  princip, 
contains  all  of  Christianity  that  I  have  any  id€ 
of;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some  of  you  ai 
losing  your  badge,  and  I  don't  see  koiv  you  ca 
retain  your  principles,  and  forego  your  little 
liarities,  your  marks  of  moderation,  self-denia 
and  difference  from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  Yo 
are  lights ;  the  world  should  come  to  you,  and  n( 
you  go  to  the  world.  You  may  gather  t/iem,  bi 
they  icill  scatter  ijoh." 

Some  may  query,  Has  not  a  rigid  attention  1 
these  various  points  often  been  allowed  to  su£&( 
instead  of  earnest  desires  after  regeneration  T  Th  J.  - 
evil  may,  and  has  existed,  yet  is  it  not  matter  ( 
serious  doubt,  if  the  remedy  for  it  is  to  be  foun 
in  a  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  world  i 
respect  to  these  minor  matters,  or  that  such  cor 
formity  increases  our  religious  growth  and  iufli 
enee,  and  produces  a  greater  frcedo- 
spirit?  Your  Friend, 

Fourth  mo.  21st,  1860. 


from   i 
J.   P. 


shutting  of  a  door,  to  a  Priest  in  his  house. 


We  have  daily  need  throughout  our  lives  of  the 
renewing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us 
to  know°and  love  God,  since  "no  one,"  says  our 
Lord,  "  can  come  unto  me,  except  our  Father  who 
hath  sent  mc,  draw  him."  We  all  need  his  hea- 
venly light  to  clear  our  eyes  from  spiritual  blind- 
ness, and  to  enable  us  to  see  all  things  in  their  true 
colours,  and  shape,  and  magnitude.  We  all  need 
his  "  Spirit  which  helpcth  our  infirmities,"  that  we 
may  "be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  iu  the  power  of 
his  might,  and  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of 
the  devil."  From  all  the  delusions,  in  short,  and 
from  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  the  christian  can  only  be  preserved 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  him  ;  which  he 
has,  therefore,  as  much  need  to  ask,  and  mny  have 
as  full  confidence  of  obtaining,  as  the  apostles 
themselves. —  Wliatcbj. 


It  was  a  saying  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  "  j 
have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them."  And  He 
who  is  the  author  of  the  gospel,  and  who  has  all 
hearts  in  his  hands,  knows  full  well,  whoever  else 
may  be  ignorant  of  it,  that,  among  the  neglected 
and  forgotten,  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  there 
have  been,  and  there  still  are,  those  who  are  rich 
in  faith ;  those  upon  whose  love,  patience,  and 
christian  integrity,  angels  in  heaven  look  down 
with  the  deepest  interest.  If  they  are  the  servants 
of  others,  they  are  the  Lord's  children.  Unknown 
among  men,  their  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life.  Without  homes  on  earth,  they  have 
habitations  appointed  for  them  in  the  skies 
ITpham. 


Kindness  among  Red  Indians. — An  educate 
American  told  me  a  circumstance,  proving, 
most  affecting  manner,  how  capable  the  ludiaE  t\.- 
are  of  liberal  charity,  even  in  their  own  poverty 
About  twenty  years  back,  be  said  he_  was  trave 
ling  in  the  savage  north  of  Wisconsin.  He 
his^two  comrades  had  expended  all  their  prov 
sions.  It  was  winter,  and  deep  snow  covere 
forest  and  plain,  so  that  they  found  difficulty  i 
advancing,  and  could  not  possibly  kill  any  garni 
They  marched  on  for  three  days  without  sustenanc. 
and  were  in  a  state  of  deep  distress.  At  lengt! 
to  their  delight,  they  discovered  an  Indian  lodgt 
entered  it,  and  begged  some  food.  Unfortunately 
the  Indians  had  nothing  to  offer,  and  replied  ' 
their  guests'  complaints  with  others  even  worsi 
'  We,"  they  said,  "  have  been  fasting  nearly 
many  weeks  as  you  have  days.  The  deep  sno' 
has  prevented  us  killing  anything.  Our  two  soc 
have  gone  out  to-day,  but  they  will  return  as  usua 
with  empty  hands.  Other  Indians,  however,  liv 
twenty  miles  to  the  north,  and  it  is  possible  the 
are  better  provided  than  we  are."  The  America 
and  his  comrades,  tortured  by  hunger,  set  out  a 
once  on  snow-shoes  to  try  their  luck  with  thei 
neighbours,  but  they  had  scarce  gone  four  or  fiv 
miles  when  they  heard  a  yell  behind  them,  ••■ 
saw  an  Indian  hurrying  after  them  on  snow 
shoes.  "Hi!  hallo !  you  men  stop  !  Come  b 
"  What's  the  matter?"  "  Our  lads  have  returned 
They  have  shot  a  deer,  and  brought  it  home.  W 
have  now  a  supply,  and  I  have  hastened  to  tel 
you  of  it.''  The  European  travellers  turned  bad 
and  were  stuffed  with  food,  though  the  deer  wii 
small,  and  the  family  large.— AoA/'i  Wandering 
Round  Lake  Superior. 


Falsehood,  ' 
in  proportion 
W/iatt/y. 


the  dry  rot,  flourishes  the  mo 
air    and    light   is   excluded. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "  Tlio  Friend 

rtracts  from  the  Letters  mid  Memorandums  of 

our  Late  Friend,  II.  Wil/iams. 
"  On  First-day  morning  I  attended  Arch  Street 
[eeting ;  many  present  not  members ;  a  strength 
ing  and   encouraging  communication   from  our 
md  S.  B.     '  He  that  laboureth  receiveth  wages 
d  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal :'  he  kept  cl 
his  subject.     Then  Thomas  Kite  followed  with 
address  to  those  advanced  in  life  ;  it  felt  to 
be  true  ministry  ;  surely  he   ministered    to  my 
B,  and  doubtless  to  many  others,  it  flowed  like 
his  voice  and  manner  suiting  his  subject, 
uraging  us  to  trust  to  that  God  who  had  been 
ith  us  all  our  life  long,  and  had  sustained  through 
uious  trials  and  difficulties  to  which  I  could  in 
y  own  experience  fully  subscribe.     At  our  after- 
jou  meeting  a  dear  Friend  spoke,  extended  her 
,'    immunication  (I  thought  too  far,)  it  seemed  to 
■;';    e  like   being  in  shallow  water — near  aground. 
h,  how  I  do  feel  on  these  occasions ;  it  seems  a 
neral  hint  from  some  dear  old  father,  like  Jona- 
"     an  Evans  used  to  be  in  his  day,  would  be  ser- 
.     ceable. 

'' ,  "  On  Third-day  read  the  queries  and  answers, 
'"I  le  "  General  Epistle"  which  was  lengthy  ;  the 
'  '  iport  of  the  Boarding  School  and  the  Indian 
"'■'■'  ommittec's  report  containing  extracts  from  R.  S.'s 
';  itters  on  Indian  matters,  it  was  a  good  account; 
'■  nd  if  they  could  be  permitted  by  Government  to 
f;  ;main  on  their  lands,  there  is  a  bright  prospect  of 
' '"  etter  days  ahead  for  the  poor  Indians  as  far  as 
'"'  'riends  can  help  them.  Both  sittings  were  favoured 
rith  lively  sound  remarks  on  several  subjects. 

"  The  indifference  some  manifest  in  the  attend- 
nce  of  their  religious  meetings,  was  cause  of  ex- 
it!l  rcise  and  the  subject  was  feelingly  spoken  to ;  the 
,ii  hings  that  hinder,  if  a  care  was  felt  to  press 
iJii  hrough,  would  not  continue  to  lot  or  hinder ;  it  is 
til  ,n  obligation  we  are  all  alike  under  to  the  great 
till  xiver  of  all  good  ;  and  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
ti  Tait  upon  Him  in  our  meetings,  though  sometimes 
irt  ve  may  feel  poor,  and  as  though  no  good  was 
til  lear,  yet  even  that  patient  waiting  and  hungering 
It  ire  acceptable,  and  He  would  in  his  own  time 
3!  arise  for  the  help,  encouragement  and  strength  of 
M  these.  I  believe  fresh  ability  was  furnished  to 
a  labour  for  the  help  of  those,  who,  through  weak- 
ness and  the  hindering  things  of  this  world,  keep 
back  from  fulfilling  their  duty  in  this  respect. 

The  inclination  many  of  our  members  feel  to 
attend  places  of  worship  out  of  our  Society,  was 
noted  in  several  reports,  and  a  living  exercise  pre- 
vailed in  this  sitting  on  that  account.  E.  R.  la- 
■boured  much  and  to  the  point ;  she  is  greatly  gifted, 
and  I  desire  her  preservation  in  humility  and 
watchfulness  and  faithfulness  to  the  end.  S.  Em- 
len  lifted  up  her  voice  on  that  subject,  rehearsing 
Paul's  expressions,  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
bewitched  you  ?  that  ye  seek  to  make  that  perfect 
in  the  flesh  which  was  begun  in  the  spirit ;  and 
truly  it  will  apply.  This  day  we  were  favoured 
with  much  excellent  counsel  and  good  meetings 
throughout,  which  is  cause  of  thankfulness. 

Fourth-day  morning  met  at  eight  o'clock,  (the 
Select  Meeting,)  a  very  solemn  covering  seemed  to 
be  over  the  meeting  ;  the  fourth  query  read  and 
answered,  and  an  essay  of  a  returning  certificate 
for  E.  R.  was  read,  approved  and  directed  to  be 
signed. 

"About  two  o'clock  to-day  our  friend  Benjamin 
Cooper  died  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Bettle  where 
Le  was  taken  a  few  days  since. 

"At  the  afternoon  sitting  we  had  read  the  min 
utes  of  the  Bleeting  for  Sufferings  the  past  year 
showing  the  care  of  this  body  for  the  help  and 
furtherance  of  our  principles  and  testimonies,  their 


care  in  observing  the  movements  of  the  Legislature  Properties  of  Caoutchouc. — Caoutchouc  is  a 
and  the  departments  at  Washington  using  their  vegetable  constituent,  the  produce  of  several  trees, 
influence  with  these  bodies,  as  way  opens  on  ac-  The  tree  does  not  come  to  its  prime  in  less  than 
count  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  and  on  ac-  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and 
count  of  our  poor  Indians,  no  measure  is  yet  taken 


by  our  Government  to  put  in  force  the  pretended 
treaty,  so  hurtful  to  their  interests.  There  was 
also  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings in  London,  an  excellent  document,  so  feeling, 
so  suitable  and  written  under  divine  direction  as 
was  evident  to  all  who  were  in  any  degree  able  to 
distinguish  between  thing  and  thing.  I  felt  thank- 
ful, not  only  we  were  allowed  the  reading  of  it, 
but  that  we  had  such  efiicient  members,  watching 
for  the  welfare  of  the  body  at  large  and  capable  of 
being  helpful  in  uniting  in  one  bond  the  brethren 
on  both  sides  of  the  water ;  truly  as  it  was  expressed 
by  by  our  dear  Sarah  Emlon,  '  The  Lord  is  com- 
forting his  people,'  &c. 

The  account  of  deceased  ministers  and  elders 
was  read,  which,  as  well  it  might,  brought  a  solemn 
feeling  over  the  minds  of  very  many,  with  a  com- 
munication from  our  friend ,  advising  not 

to  look  too  long  and  despondingly  at  our  bereave- 
ments, but  endeavour  to  see  whether  we  are  filling 
up  our  measure  of  duty  in  our  respective  spheres  : 
she  further  said  of  those  who  had  kept  their  places, 
and  were  removed,  we  felt  that  salt  and  preserving 
quality  which  their  influence  had  in  their  different 
glibourhoods  was  wanting,  and  that  we  must  do 
our  part  faithfully,  etc.  It  brought  to  my  mind 
how  I  felt,  after  the  death  of  our  friend  J.  S.,  the 
necessity  of  not  unprofitably  mourning  our  loss, 
though  so  close  and  severe,  but  being  assured  our 
Heavenly  Father  chastens  in  mercy,  I  was  strength- 
ened to  endeavour  to  lay  hold  on  best  help,  with 
desire  that  His  will  towards  us  in  this  thing  might 

done,  and  some  come  up  more  faithfully  in  his 
family,  his  meeting,  and  among  his  friends. 

■  Fifth-day  morning  attended  Arch  Street  Meet- 
James  Hadley  was  pretty  extensively  engaged 


the  produce  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  tree.  It  is  found  in  a  concrete  state,  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree,  after  the 
tree  has  been  cut  down,  and  it  is  in  this  condition 
that,  having  been  scraped  out,  it  is  sent  to  market. 
When  coafulated  by  evaporation  or  agitation,  the 
caoutchouc  separates  from  the  aqueous  portion  of 
the  sap  of  the  trees  which  yield  it.  This  solid  and 
fluid  cannot  afterwards  be  re-united,  any  more 
than  butter  is  capable  of  mixing  with  the  milk  from 
which  it  is  separated.  Chemically  considered, 
caoutchouc  is  a  hydro-carbon.  This  chemical 
character  belongs  to  all  varieties  of  the  substance, 
and  many  other  vegetable  constituents,  though  they 
differ  materially  in  physical  qualities.  Some  spe- 
cimens are  harder  than  gutta  percha  itself,  while 
others  never  solidify,  but  remain  in  the  condition 
of  birdlime  or  treacle.  The  process  termed  vul- 
canizing produces  a  great  change  in  the  article. 
A  sheet  of  caoutchouc  immersed  in  melted  sulphur 
portion  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
undergoes  some  important  alterations  in  many  of 
its  characteristic  properties.  It  is  no  longer  affected 
by  climatic  temperature — it  is  neither  hardened 
by  cold  nor  softened  by  any  heat  that  would  not 
destroy  it.  It  ceases  to  be  soluble  in  the  common 
olvents  of  caoutchouc,  while  its  elasticity  becomes 
greatly  augmented  and  permanent.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  kneading  sulphur  into 
caoutchouc  by  means  of  powerful  rollers;  or  the 
common  solvents,  naphtha  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 
may  be  charged  with  a  sufiicieut  amount  of  sul- 
phur in  solution  to  become  a  compound  solvent  of 
rubber.  In  these  cases,  articles  may  be  made  in 
any  required  forms  before  heating  for  the  change 
of  condition.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  this 
purpose  that  the  form  should  be  carefully  main- 
inlestimony  and  supplication;  I  believe,  in  goodjtained  during  the  exposure  to  the  heat  necessary 
authority;  in  testimony  on  the  circumstance  of  to  effect  the  vulcanization,  which  leaves  it  in  a  nor- 
the  disciples  "  walking  by  the  way  and  being  sad,"  mal  state.  The  evolution  of  heat  from  caoutchouc, 
when  the  Saviour  joined  company,  and  inquired  of  under  condensation,  is  a  property  possessed  by  it 
them  what  kind  of  communications  are  these  ye  in  common  with  air  and  the  metals, 
have  ?     They,  supposing  him  to  bo  a  stranger  (for 


their  eyes  were  holden,  they  could  not  know  him,) 
informed  him  of  what  had  taken  place  in  these 
days ;  their  hopes  were  cut  off,  for  they  supposed 
it  should  have  been  he  who  would  have  redeemed 
Israel.  On  coming  to  the  end  of  their  journey, 
He  made  as  though  he  would  go  further,  but  they 


A  True  Servant  of  God. — A  true  servant  of 
God  rarely  suffers  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
what  are  called  the  prudential  maxims  of  men  of 
the  world.  His  conduct  is  straight  and  steady  ; 
and  he  commits  the  event  to  God. 

Thus  did  Luther,  in  the  full  conviction  of  the 
_^  some  attac°hment,  constrained  him  to  come  justice  and  importance  of  the  cause  which  he  sup- 
in  and  tarry  with  them,  which  he  did,  and  related ,  ported,  constantly  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
further,  how  ho  showed  himself  unto  them.     Then  i  protection  of  that  Being,  through  whose  providence 


the  Friend  applied  it  to  the  condition  of  some  pre- 
sent, who  were  sad,  much  disheartened  at  the  way 
things  seemed  to  be  resulting ;  yet  his  faith  was, 
the  master  was  near  and  would  be  known  in  his 
own  time  by  the  '  breakiug  of  bread.'  He  also 
dwelt  in  an  instructive  manner  on  the  Saviour  at 
that  same  time  expounding  unto  them  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  Himself;  which  previously  they 
had  not  understood.  After  the  Saviour  had  mira- 
culously conveyed  himself  out  of  their  sight,  they 
could  appeal  to  each  other  and  say,  "  did  not  our 
hearts  burn  within  us  while  he  talked  with  us  by 
the  way,  and  while  he  expounded  unto  us  the 
Scripture.' 


Lord  Erskine  said   that  the  first  time  he  ad 
dressed  th 
sion   that 

time,"  he  added,  "  I  fancied  I  could  feel  my  little 
children  tugging  at  my  gown,  so  I  made  an  effort  — 
went  on,  and — succeeded." 


he  was  made  an  honoured  instrument  of 
vival  of  christian  truth  and  liberty.  He  consid- 
ered the  triumph  of  the  gospel  as  a  sure  event, 
and  at  no  great  distance  ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  it ;  he  had  not  the  smallest  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  personal  safety  ;  and  he  laboured 
to  impress  the  mind  of  his  prince  with  similar  sen- 
timents of  pious  expectation,  confidence  and  forti- 
tude.— Milner's  Church  History. 


17.52.  In  all  your  meetings  for  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  let  all  be  done  in  a  meek,  calm  and 
peaceable  spirit,  in  which  the  force  and  power  of 
love  may  effectually  operate  upon  those  who  shall 
perceive  that  your  care  and  regard  for  their  good 
and  preservation  in  the  Truth,  is  founded  upon  so 
court,  he  was  so  overcome  with  confu-  'excellent  a  principle.  May  this  peaceable  wisdom 
0  was  about  to  sit  down.     "At  that  1  and  spirit  of  Christ  ever  preside  in  all  your  assem- 


blies, that  therein  all  your  affairs  may  be  con- 
ducted to  his  glory,  who  is  worthy  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen. 
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For  "The  Frieud." 

EIOGEAPniCAl  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  324.) 

JOHN    SMITH. 


John  Smith  was  torn  at  Dartmouth,  iu  New  Eog- 
land,  Fourth  mo.  3d,  1681.  His  parents  had  been 
Presbjterians,  but  joined  in  membership  with 
Friends  in  their  latter  dajs.  As  John  grew  to 
years  of  understanding,  the  Lord  by  the  quicken- 
ing, enlightening  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  gave 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  blessed  Truth,  and  brought  iijg  ^^0, 
him  into  subjection  thereto.  Through  following 
the  leading  of  the  Divine  light,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  submit- 
ting to  its  discipline,  he  was,  when  quite  young, 
weaned  in  great  measure  from  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  from  desire  after  its  perishing  enjoy- 
ments. 

When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  bore  a 
faithful  testimony  against  war,  through  patient 
suffering  under  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  New  Eng- 
land. When  twenty-four,  being  in  England,  he 
was  pressed  as  a  sailor  on  board  a  man  of  war, 
and  for  the  same  testimony,  underwent  persecu- 
tions, trials,  and  many  exercises.  Being  preserved 
faithliil,  through  the  Lord's  sustaining  mercy,  he 
felt  the  blessed  Saviour's  presence  to  be  with  him, 
and  was  enabled  to  rejoice  that  he  was  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  Truth's  sake.* 

He  came,  soon  after  this  trial  of  his  faith,  into 
Pennsylvania,  to  settle,  and  for  several  years  he  re- 
sided near  Chester,  in  Chester  county.  Here  he  mar- 
ried Dorothy,  a  daughter  of  Caleb  Pusey,  a  worthy 
child  of  faithful  dedicated  parents.  In  the  year 
1713,  he  removed  to  East  Marlborough,  in  the 
same  county,  whither  his  father-in-law  soon  after 
followed  him,  and  resided  with  him. 

About  the  year  1714,  a  meeting  for  worship  was 


worship  his  Almighty  Father,  his  caretaker  and 
preserver  through  a  long  life  of  trial  and  change. 
The  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  preserve  him 
in  spiritual  and  mental  strength,  a  fruitful  branch 
in  his  vineyard,  fresh  and  green,  bringing  forth 
food  for  the  nourishment  and  comfort  of  the  church 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  conversation,  his  solid 
deportment,  his  labours  in  the  ministry,  the  sweet- 
ness of  spirit  he  manifested,  and  his  lively  sense  of 
the  operations  of  Truth  all  bore  witness,  that  his 
Saviour  was  with  him,  and  that*  he  was  engrafted 
and  preserved  in  the  true  vine.  He  deceased 
Tenth  mo.  2-lth,  1766,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 


THOMAS   CUMMING    AND    GEORGE   SMEDLEY. 

Thomas  Gumming,  an  elder  of  Chester,  and 
George  Smedley,  a  minister  of  Middletown,  Ches 
ter  county,  deceased  about  this  time,  but  little  in- 
formation has  as  yet  been  found  relative  to  either 

ABIGAIL   WILEY. 

Abigail  Lightfoot,  a  daughter  of  that  eminent 
minister  of  Christ,  Thomas  Lightfoot,  of  Benown 
Ireland,  was  born  in  that  island,  in  1694.  The 
pious  care  of  her  parents  was  no  doubt  blessed  to 
her ;  and  being  restrained  in  youth  from  the  vani- 
ties  of  the  world,  as  she  grew  in  years,  she  mani 
tested  that  the  Lord  by  his  Holy  Spirit  had  ena 
bled  her  to  embrace  the  truth,  to  which  her  beloved 
earthly  caretakers  could  only  invite  and  direct  her. 
After  arriving  at  maturity,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Wiley,  and  soon  afterwards  they  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  at  New  Garden,  Ches- 
ter county,  where  her  venerable  father  and  some 
of  her  brothers  were  already  located. 

After  a  time,  with  her  husband  and  family. 

removed    to  Maiden  Creek,   where   a   number   of 

Friends  were  then  gathering,  and  where  a  meeting 

was  soon  established.     Here  a  gift  in  the  ministry 

stablished  at  his  house,  where  it  was  held  until  being  committed  to  her,  she  exercised  it  ia  simplicity, 

the  meeting-house   was   erected    in   Londongrove  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  church.     H 

township.     He  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  communications  were  generally  brief;  but  being 

Christ,  firm  in  his  belief  in  the  spirituality  of  the 

gospel  dit-pensation,  and  zealous  in  supporting pri 


ciples  of  Truth,  as  they  had  been  unfolded  to  our 
early  Friends.  His  memorial  says  of  liim,  "  He 
was  a  Friend,  we  think,  who  lived  near  the  Truth, 
having  received  it  in  the  love  of  it.  His  ministry 
was  savoury,  although  he  was  not  very  eloquent. 
He  was  zealous  for  good  order,  and  serviceable  in 
the  discipline  of  the  church.  He  often  spoke  of 
the  degeneracy  from  primitive  plainness  conspicuous 
amongst  Friends,  both  in  dress  and  address,  the 
great  need  there  was  of  a  reformation,  and  ex- 
pressed fervent  desires  for  a  restoration  of  ancient 
purity.  He  was  an  example  of  plainness  himself. 
In  conversation  he  was  cheerful,  instructive  and 
edifying.  He  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings,  exemplary  in  humble  waiting  therein, 
and  often  concerned  to  stir  up  the  negligent  to 
their  duty  in  these  respects.  He  cheerfully  enter- 
tained his  Friends,  whose  company  and  conversa- 
tion he  greatly  desired.  Although  in  the  decline 
of  life  he  met  with  some  afflicting  occurrences,  yet 
he  bore  them  with  a  good  degree  of  christian  for- 
titude, looking  over  them  all,  to  that  which  is  in- 
visible, having  an  eye  to  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward." 

He  resided  in  East  Marlborough  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  then  removed  within  the  limits  of 
New  Garden  Particular  Meeting.  Here  he  gladly 
met  with  his  friends,  when  able,  to  wait  on,  and 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


Selected. 


Far  down  the  ages  now,  her  journej'  not  yet  done, 
The  pilgrim  church  pursues  her  way,  in  haste  to  res 

the  crown, 

The  story  of  the  past  comes  up  before  her  view, 
How  well  it  seems  to  suit  her  still,  old,  yet  ever  new, 
Tis  the  same  story  still,  of  sin  and  weariness, 
Of  grace  and  lOTe  still  flowing  down  to  pardon  and 


'Tis  the  old  sorrow  still,  the  briar  and  the  thorn 
And  'tis  the  same  old  solace  yet — the  hope  of 

morn. 
No  wider  is  the  gate,  no  broader  is  the  way; 
No  smoother  is  the  ancient  path  that  leads  to  light 

day ; 
No  lighter  is  the  load  beneath  whose  weight  we  cry 
No  tamer  grows  the  rebel  flesh,  nor  less  our  enemy. 
No  sweeter  is  the  cup,  nor  less  our  lot  of  ill ; 
'Twas  tribulation  ages  since,  'tis  tribulation  still ; 
No  greener  are  the  rocks,  no  fresher  flow  the  rills, 
No  roses  in  the  wilds  appear,  no  vines  upon  the  hills  j 
Still  dark  the  sky  above,  and  sharp  the  desert  air, 
'Tis  wide,  bleak  desolation  round,  and  shadow  ever 

where. 

Dawn  lingers  on  yon  cliflF,  but,  oh,  how  slow  to  sprin 
Morning  still  nestles  on  yon  wave,  afraid  to  try  its  win 
No  slacker  grows  the  fight,  no  feebler  is  the  foe, 
No  less  the  need  of  "armor  tried,"  of  shield  and  spe 

and  bow ; 
Nor  less  we  feel  the  blank  of  earth's  still  absent  King, 
Whose  presence  is  of  all  our  bliss  the  everlasting  sprin 
Thus  onward  let  us  press,  thro'  evil  and  thro'  good. 
Through  pain,  and  poverty,  and  want,  thro'  peril  ai 

thro'  blood ; 
Still  faithful  to  our  God,  and  to  our  Captain  true. 
Still  follow  where  He  leads  the  way,  the  kingdom  in  ot 


lilt  of  Juhn  Smith  and  his 
'The  Friend"  several  years  s 


JiTeriDgi 


accompanied  with  life,  they  were  generally  well 
received.  A  memorial  concerning  her  states  that 
she  visited  some  neighbouring  meetings,  and 
brought  home  satisfactory  accounts  of  her  services, 
whilst  travelling  abroad. 

Being  exemplary  in  plainness  herself,  she  was 
often  zealously  engaged  that  the  heads  of  families 
might  be  preserved  from  the  alluring  vanities,  fash- 
ions and  customs  of  the  world,  that  so,  by  example 
and  precept,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  they  might 
be  enabled  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth.  She  was  often  engaged  in 
meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  to  invite 
Friends  to  feel  after  the  current  of  life,  and  not  to 
rest  in  the  outward  appearance,  the  mere  shadow 
of  things.  In  the  decline  of  life,  her  public  testi- 
mony for  the  Truth  grew  more  lively  and  powerful, 
plainly  manife.-tiug  a  growth  in  grace,  and  that  the 
blessed  Saviour,  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ing, was  near  her.  Thus  she  kept  her  integrity  to 
the  end.  She  was  a  nursing  mother  in  Israel,  a 
true  sympathizer  with  the  afflicted,  a  loving  wife, 
a  tender  parent,  a  kind  and  charitable  neighbour ; 
and  having  filled  up  her  duty  in  these  respects  on 
earth,  she  was  prepared  to  receive  the  language, 
"  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

She  was  taken  ill.  Third  month  30th,  1767, 
which  nearly  deprived  her  ofspcoch.  Her  senses, 
however,  being  preserved,  she  manifested  much  love 
to  her  friends,  and  so  in  sweetness  passed  quietly 
away  on  the  1st  of  the  Fourth  month,  aged  upwards 
of  seventy-three  years. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Minnelidlia  Falls  in  Winter. — The  Minnehal 
Falls  in  Minnesota  are  described  by  the  St.  Pai  i 
Times  as  presenting  a  very  beautiful  sight,  espi  :£ 
cially  in  winter : — "  The  creek  which  forms  tl 
fall,  cannot  be  seen  until  you  are  close  upon 
brink ;  and  then  the  most  beautiful  sight  thi 
'  fairies  ere  conceived  or  naiads  dreamed'  is  befoi 
your  admiring  eyes.  The  brook  comes  leapin 
and  dancing  along,  seeming  unconscious  of  the  fa 
directly  in  its  path,  and  over  it  leaps  in  a  laugl 
ing,  careless,  fleecy  mass ;  then  on  again  to  mingl 
with  the  'Father  of  Waters,'  half  a  mile  belov 
The  ledge  or  rock  over  which  the  water  falls,  form 
underneath  quite  a  cavern,  so  that  in  summer  yo 
may  pass  into  it  behind  the  fall.  The  sides  of  th 
ravine  below  the  falls  are  steep,  and  are  now  er 
tirely  sheeted  with  ice  from  the  spray  of  the  watoi 
fall.  By  dint  of  sliding,  creeping,  and  rolling,  th 
bottom  is  reached,  where  you  behold  a  '  Crysta 
Palace'  more  rare  and  unique  than  human  min 
ever  devised.  The  ice  has  formed  behind  the  fai 
in  stupendous  columns  and  slender  stalactite 
reaching  frcm  top  to  bottom,  shutting  from  vie\ 
the  passage  behind  the  fall,  except  in  one  smal 
place  through  which  you  may  manage  to  squeez  k: 
in,  and  when  the  eye  falls  upon  a  most  beautifu 
grotto.  Words  fail  to  describe  its  icy,  frosty  pur 
ity,  and  fantastic  splendour.  There  hang  from  th 
solid  rock  far  above  your  head  those  crystal,  pearl; 
columns,  large  and  regular,  reaching  to  the  bottou 
of  the  falls,  and  interwoven  with  icicles  of  all  size 
and  shapes.  Never  did  nature,  in  her  wilde 
freaks,  produce  aught  so  exquisitely  beautiful  : 
Minnehaha  in  winter." 

There  is  no  absurdity  so  gross,  which  men  w 
not  readily  admit,  if  it  appears  to  favour  a  con 
elusion  of  which  they  are  already  convi 
Even  a  candid  and  sensible  man  is  not  unlikely  ti 
be  misled  by  this,  to  use  arguments  which  woulc 
never  have  convinced  himself,  had  he  not  beci 
convinced  before;  and  are  not  likely  to  convince 
others,  but  rather  (by  the  operation  of  the  conversi 
fallacy)  to  confirm  in  their  dissent  those  who  befon 
disagreed  with  him. — Whatehj. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Fliond." 

"Snnday  laws," 

(Concluded  from  page  026.) 

Tin'  allegation  tbat  tlie  '  Sunday  laws'  are  a 
patiiin  upon  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen, 
sheer  assumption.  That  they  may  be  regard- 
burthensome  by  individuals  or  sects,  which 
ot  accept  the  christian  system,  is  very  true, 
this  is  an  incident  which  pertains  to  all  legis- 
In  our  country,  at  least,  laws  must  reflect 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  If  the 
ting  of  a  law  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  it 
itter  that  the  few  should  suffer  than  the  many, 
in  the  present  case,  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
1  even  for  this  plea.  For  the  laws  in  question 
merely  negative.  They  establish  no  church, 
impose  no  creed,  they  exact  no  service,  thoy 
3  every  man  free  to  adopt  what  religious  dog- 
he  chooses,  or  to  discard  all  faiths.  They  re- 
e  no  one  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  or  to 
ibute  to  the  support  of  religious  ordinances. 
1  institute  no  inquisition  into  the  mode  in  which 
le  spend  the  sabbath.  They  simply  ordain 
Sunday  shall  be  a  day  of  rest;  that  those 
choose  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  worship- 
God  without  molestation  ;  and  that  all  secular 
ations,  which  would  conflict  with  these  ends 
be  suspended.  Is  there  any  real  hardship  in 
The  hardship  would  be  all  on  the  other 
Let  the  '  Sunday  laws'  be  repealed  at  the 
ing  of  a  small  minority  of  our  population,  and 
residue,  comprising  the  great  mass  of  the  pco- 
n  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  might  with 
Dn  complain  that  the  State,  in  depriving  them 
leir  peaceful  sabbath,  had  virtually  robbed 
I  of  their  right  to  worship  God.  Here  would 
positive  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
are  not  able  to  perceive  that  these  rights  are 
iged  by  enactments  which  simply  inhibit  cer- 
fworldly  employments  on  Sunday. 
This  general  view  of  the  subject  comprehends 
erous  subordinate  questions ;  and  among  the 
the  particular  question  presented  in  the  peti- 
.  The  Legislature  is  asked  so  to  modify  the 
iday  laws'  as  to  '  allow  passenger  railway  cars 
other  public  conveyances  to  run  on  Sunday.' 
the  application  comes  before  us  in  the  guise  of 
ppeal  for  the  rights  and  the  comfort  of  the 
lug  classes. 

The  '  working  classes'  constitute,  in  every  land, 

nass  of  the  population.     The  wise  and  faithful 

of  their  interests  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  and 

insible  functions  of  civil  government.     It  must 

lid,  to  the  honour  of  our  national  and   State 

rnments,  that  they  have  not  been  unmindful 

is  trust.     Nowhere  on  the   face  of  the  globe 

de  relations  of  capital   and  labour  adjusted 

so  generous  an  aspect  towards  the  latter  as 

are  here.     In  no  other  country  are  the  multi- 

1  of  all  seses,  ages,  and   conditions,   who  live 

38  sweat  of  the  brow,   so  well  paid,   so  well 

M  ed  and  fed,  and  so  certain,  by  honest  indus- 

\n  to  improve  their  circum.-.tanoes.     No  other  na- 

lojjdevotes  to  the  working  man  so  much  legisla- 

allows  him  so  much  political  power,  or  makes 

ame  ample  provision  for  him  when  overtaken 

ge  or  misfortune.     This  policy  is  equally  en- 

ened  as  regards  the  pro.-perity  of  the  State, 

as  beneficent  towards  its  objects.     We  may 

with  confidence  to  the  Legislative  records  of 

commonwealth  to  show  that  Pennsylvania  has 

ill  ys  regarded  and  treated  the  sons  of  toil  within 

a  borders,   comprising   in   this   designation    me- 

w  ics,  operatives,  and  labourers  of  every  kiud,  as 

rajther  treats  her  children.     And  it  is  because 

on  sentiment  throbs  with  such  power  in  her  breast, 

has    refused   to    do  anything    which   might 


derogate  from  the  just  authority  of  the  christian 
sabbath. 

"  For  this  day  of  rest,  important  as  it  is  to  all 
classes  of  society,  is  indispensable  to  the  working 
man.  It  is  the  only  day  of  the  seven  he  can  spend 
with  his  family.  It  recruits  his  exhausted  frame  ; 
it  places  within  his  reach  invaluable  opportunities 
for  self-culture  and  improvement ;  it  supplies  him 
with  means  and  incentives  to  frugality,  industry, 
and  integrity ;  it  opens  to  him  the  only  sources  of 
comfort  and  hope  which  are  really  adequate  and 
permanent. 

"  These  arc  no  trivial  advantages,  but  there  are 
others  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection. Sunday  is  the  great  barrier  which  pro- 
tects the  labouring  classes  against  the  wiles  of 
ambition  and  the  encroachments  of  merciless  cupi- 
dity. '  Neither  king-craft  nor  priest-craft  can  long 
delude  a  people  who  make  a  true  use  of  their  Sun- 
days. And  no  intelligent  operative  can  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  see,  that  if  the  rapacious  money-making 
spirit  of  the  age  could  have  its  way,  it  would  com- 
pel him  to  work  seven  days  instead  of  six.  What, 
in  fact,  is  the  very  proposal  now  before  us  ?  Should 
the  prayer  of  these  petitioners  be  granted,  it  would 
bear  with  cruel  severity  upon  the  persons  employed 
by  the  passenger  railway  and  omnibus  companies. 
In  the  capacity  of  conductors,  drivers,  hostlers, 
ticket-agents,  switch-tenders,  and  the  like,  they 
and  their  families  must  already  number  several 
thousand  individuals  in  this  commonwealth,  and 
this  aggregate  is  constantly  increasing.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  service  these  men  perform,  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  it  is  already  sufficiently 
rigorous.  What  would  it  become  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  spend  Sunday  also  in  the  same  way?  Is 
it  for  the  State,  instead  of  throwing  her  parental 
^gis  over  this  great  company  of  her  children,  to 
break  down  the  last  dyke  which  protects  them 
against  the  pitiless  surges  of  avarice,  and  surrender 
them  to  its  fatal  embrace  I  Is  it  acting  the  part  of 
a  parent  for  her  to  say  to  them,  you  must  relin- 
quish to  your  employers  even  that  day  of  rest, 
which  the  slaves  on  every  southern  plantation  are 
allowed  to  call  their  own  I  We  cannot  think  so. 
We  believe  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  become 
the  oppressor  of  her  own  citizens.  She  certainly 
may  not  connive  at  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong  ;  least  of  all,  may  she  use,  for  these  il- 
legitimate ends,  a  day  which  is  not  hers  to  give 
away. 

"  These  considerations  are  too  weighty  to  be 
disregarded,  except  upon  grounds  more  conclusive 
than  any  thus  far  presented  to  the  committee.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  numerous  instances 
might  occur  in  which  the  running  of  these  public 
vehicles  on  Sunday  would  be  a  convenience  to  in- 
dividuals and  families.  We  can  imagine  circum- 
stances in  which  the  want  of  these  would  be  felt  as 
a  hardship.  But  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  a  law 
must  be  tested,  not  by  isolated  cases,  but  by  its 
general  tendencies  and  fruits.  And  looking  at  the 
proposed  enactment  in  this  view — estimating  the 
consequences  which  would  be  likely  to  follow, 
should  a  broad  license  be  given  to  all  the  existing 
and  future  railway  and  omnibus  companies  of  the 
State,  to  prosecute  their  customary  business  on 
Sunday— we  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  would 
be  most  injurious  to  the  public  morals.  It  would 
entice  many  from  their  homes  into  the  haunts  of 
dissipation.  It  would  do  much  to  asssiniilate  our 
Sunday  law  to  that  of  continental  Europe — a 
change  which  no  patriotic  citizen  could  fail  to  re- 
gard as  a  great  calamity.  It  would  contribute  to 
destroy  that  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day.  which 
is  not  only  one  of  the  strong  buttresses  of  the  pub- 
lic morals,  but  as  already  intimated,  one  of  the 


chief  defences  of  the  poor  man's  health  and  freedom 
against  the  insatiate  greed  of  avarice. 

"  We  have  no  idea  that  all  these  results  would 
follow  immediately.  Enough,  that  the  tendency 
would  be  in  this  direction.  The  present  is  no  time 
for  sapping  the  foundations  of  morality  amongst 
us.  The  decay  of  public  virtue,  and  the  increase 
of  the  spirit  of  faction,  are  the  two  great  plague- 
spots  upon  the  fair  visage  of  the  republic,  which  fill 
every  loyal  heart  with  anxiety.  To  counter-work 
these  evils  is  an  object  towards  which  education, 
religion,  and  legislation,  may  well  direct  their  most 
vigorous  efibrts.  It  may  at  least  be  required  at 
our  hands,  that  if  we  do  nothing  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  we  shall  abstain  from 
removing  a  single  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  this  we  are  virtually  asked  to  do  by  tbo 
petitions  before  us. 

"  In  concluding  their  report,  the  committee  beg 
to  repeat,  that  the  views  herein  presented  are  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  and  hereditary  legis- 
lation of  Pennsylvania.  If  there  be  any  innova- 
tors amongst  us,  they  are  not  the  friends  of  our 
'Sunday  laws.'  We  stand  where  the  immortal 
founder  of  our  commonwealth  stood,  and  we  may 
be  excused  for  resisting  any  change  in  a  policy 
which  has  borne  the  test  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

"  In  the  '  great  law,'  passed  in  the  Assembly  at 
Chester,  soon  after  his  first  landing,  December  lath, 
1682,  William  Penn  has  recorded  his  estimation  of 
the  sabbath  as  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  In  the  first  article  of  this 
code,  the  dc^sign  of  which  is  declared  to  be,  '  that 
God  may  have  his  due,  Cw-ar  his  due,  and  tho 
people  tlieir  due,  so  that  the  best  and  firmest  foun- 
dation may  be  laid  for  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  both  the  government  and  people  of  this 
province,'  he  thus  ordains: — 'To  the  end  that 
looseness,  irreligion,  and  atheism,  may  not  creep 
in  under  the  pretence  of  conscience  in  this  province, 
be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
according  to  the  good  example  of  the  primitive 
christians,  and  for  the  ease  of  the  creation,  every 
fist  day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's  day,  peo- 
ple shall  abstain  from  their  common  toil  and  la- 
bour, that  whether  masters,  parents,  children,  or 
servants,  they  may  the  better  dispose  themselves  to 
read  the  Scriptures  of  truth  at  home,  or  to  fre- 
quent such  meetings  of  religious  worship  abroad, 
as  may  best  suit  their  respective  persuasions.' — 
{Hazard's  Annals,  1609,  1082.) 

"  Since  the  abrogation  of  tho  Sunday  laws  would 
be  absolutely  oppressive  to  a  large  mass  of  labour- 
ing people,  would  tend  directly  to  the  increase  of 
vice,  would  be  contrary  to  the  known  convictions 
of  the  patriot  worthies  of  the  past,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  all  previous  legislation,  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  best  citizens  throughout  the  State,  and  directly 
in  conflict  with  the  statutes  of  Revelation,  there- 
fore we  submit  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
should  not  be  granted,  and  accordingly  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  abrogation  of  the  existing 
Sunday  laws  would  be  unwise  in  itself,  and  vicious 
in  its  results,  and  the  committee  are  hereby  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

George  Landon, 
Jeremiah  Schindei,, 
Kennedy  L.  Blood." 


1696.  Let  all  your  affairs  be  managed  in  your 
meetiogs,  in  the  peaceable  wisdom  and  spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ghri.^t ;  not  striving,  but  bearing  one 
with  and  for  another;  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  you,  and  rule  in  all  your  assemblies. 
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From  fho  British  FricnJ. 

Remarks  on  JoIiB  S,  Rowntree's   "(iuakerism,   Past 
and  Present," 

(Continued  from  page  3-6.) 

Silent  Worship  and  the  Ministry. — "  We  be- 
lieve," says  J.  S.  Rowntree,  "  the  peculiar  form  of 
public  worship  adopted  by  the  Friends  has  not  a 
little  to  do  with  their  declining  numbers.  In  the 
desire  to  abstain  from  all  '  forms'  they  meet  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  in  silence, 
and  should  no  minister  be  present  (now  often  the 
case  in  many  meetings,)  not  a  word  will  be  spoken, 
and  the  worshippers,  after  sitting  an  hour  or  tvpo 
in  silence,  disperse."  (p.  27.)  "  There  will  be  few 
spiritually-minded  men  of  any  persuasion,  who 
will  affirm  that  true  worship  may  not  be  rendered 
to  Almighty  God  in  meetings  conducted  in  this 
manner,  and  that  it  is  so  rendered  the  experience 
of  the  Friends  for  two  hundred  years  warrants  us 
in  affirming."  (p.  28.)  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  spiritual  refreshment  they  (the  early 
Friends)  experienced  in  their  religious  meetings. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  was  suitable 
for  the  early  Friends,  with  their  earnest  piety,  is 
fit,  or  even  desirable,  for  those  who  are  very  dif- 
ferently circumstanced."  (p.  29.) 

The  author  first  describes  the  mode  of  silent 
worship  pursued  by  the  Society,  then  affirms  that 
true  worship  may  be  thus  rendered,  cites  the  expe- 
rience of  Friends  for  two  centuries  to  prove  that 
spiritual  refreshment  has  been  derived  from  it,  and 
then  comes  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion  that  it 
is  neither  fit  nor  desirable  for  the  Friends  of  the 
present  degenerate  times,  who  are,  he  says,  difi'er- 
ently  circumstanced.  Although  utterly  unable  to 
discern  the  logical  sequence  between  the  premises 
and  inference,  we  shall  examine  the  argument  a 
little  further,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  those  cir- 
cumstances are  which  have  so  completely  rendered 
silent  worship  unfit  and  undesirable  for  the  exist- 
ing members  of  the  Society,  whilst  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  for  two  centuries  it  has  been  a  source 
of  spiritual  refreshment  to  those  whose  "  earnest 
piety"  qualified  them  to  worship  "  in  spirit  and 
truth." 

The  author  continues — "  Barclay  practically 
admits  the  unfitness  of  long-continued  silence  to 
promiscuous  gatherings  for  divine  worship,  in  which 
there  may  be,  and  often  are,  '  many  young  persons 
and  individuals  unconverted  to  (iod.'  In  hi; 
seventh  head,  under  the  proposition  on  Worship 
he  says,  '  There  can  be  nothing  more  opposite  to 
the  natural  will  and  wisdom  of  man  than  this  silent 
waiting  upon  God  ;'  and  it  might  have  been  added 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  instincts  of  such  christians 
as  have  not  been  accustomed  to  its  practice — th- 
simple  reason  being,  that  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man mind  is  not  adapted  to  long-continued  silence; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  life."  (p.  30.) 

Reserving  our  remarks  on  the  misrepresentati 
of  Barclay's  meaning  in  the  foregoing  extract,  we 
wi.sh  to  point  out  that  the  only  reasons  urged  again.st 
silent  worship  are  its  unfitness  for  young  persons 
and  the  unconverted,  its  opposition  to  the  natural 
will  and  wisdom  of  man,  and  to  the  "  instincts"  of 
such  christians  as  have  been  unaccustomed  to  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which  are 
alleged  as  valid  and  cogent  reasons  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  silent  worship;  and  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  other  and  more  substantial  ones  in  these  pages. 
It  is  not  attractive  to  the  worldling,  it  is  not  amus- 
ing to  the  young,  and  is  opposed  to  the  instincts 
of  some  "  christians."  But  was  it  not  equally  so 
one  or  two  centuries  ago,  and  will  it  not  bo  as 
much  so  in  one  or  two  hundred  years  to  come? 
Most  undoubtedly  it  was,  and  will  be. 


Of  all  motives  that  can  be  urged  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  a  mode  of  worship  which,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  spiritual  re- 
freshment for  two  centuries,  the  reasons  and  cir- 
cumstances herein  urged  are  certainly  the  most 
futile  that  can  be  well  imagined.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  forget  that  divine  worship  is  religious  ser- 
vice performed  by  religious  men,  and  that  the 
mode  of  its  performance  must  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  their  religious  convictions.  The  unre- 
generated,  unconverted  sinner,  whether  old  or 
young,  cannot  acceptably  worship  God.  Then 
why  call  upon  those  who  rejoicitigly  believe  in  the 
fficaoy  of  silent  worship,  and  experimentally  know 
its  refreshing  influence  and  comfort  to  their  souls, 
to  forego  its  practice,  in  order  that  an  increased 
number  of  persons  may  be  attracted  to  their,  meet- 
ings, or  that  the  lukewarm  and  unconverted  may 
be  restrained  from  leaving  the  Society  1  It  would 
be  better  surely,  were  we  all  to  strive  after  that 
earnest  piety  which  distinguished  the  early  Friends, 
and  live  up  to  their  high  standard,  rather  than  to 
lower  that  standard  to  our  fallen  or  comparatively 
low  condition.  An  eminently  pious  and  able 
writer,  in  alluding  to  "  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  in  the  way,  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
finished  their  course,  and  are  now  in  possession  of 
that  crown  of  life  laid  up  for  all  that  eudure  unto 
the  end,"  says — "  Siiy  not  within  yourselves,  their 
virtues  are  inimitable  by  us  ;  such  perfection  is 
too  high  for  us,  we  cannot  attain  to  it ; — for  they 
were  flesh  and  blood  as  we  are,  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves  ;  and  both  their  failings  and 
falls  are  recorded,  not  only  for  our  caution,  but 
also  for  our  encouragement  not  to  despair,  and 
show  us  how  weak  they  were  by  nature,  though  so 
strong  by  grace,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  appear  to  be,  not  of  man  but  of  God.  We 
praise  God  in  our  prayer  for  the  church  militant, 
for  all  his  saints  and  servants  departed  this  life  in 
his  faith  and  fear  ;  but  let  us  not  mock  God  by 
praising  him  for  that  which  we  design  to  be  no 
better  for,  seeing  their  lives  and  their  deaths  were 
written  for  our  imitation,  that  we,  together  with 
them,  might  be  made  partakers  of  the  promises. 
Having,  then,  so  great  and  so  bright  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  let  us  enter  upon  our  warfare  with  ala- 
crity and  emulation,  and  that  the  rather,  forasmuch 
as  no  one  encouragement  that  our  hearts  can  wish 
for  is  wanting  to  animate  us  in  it;  we  have  men 
and  angels  for  our  spectators,  saints  for  our  exam- 
ples, Christ  for  our  captain,  and,  in  case  of  victory, 
heaven  for  our  inheritance." 

As  to  the  unfitness  of  silent  worship  for  the 
young,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  short 
extract  from  the  "  Selection  from  the  Christian 
Advices  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,"  (6th  Ed. 
1851,  pp.  33,  34,)  and  express  our  confident  belief 
in  the  truth  inculcated  in  it ;  for  there  are  many 
who,  on  taking  a  retrospect  of  their  early  days, 
are  enabled  to  acknowledge  that  to  them,  even  in 
their  childhood,  the  gracious  visitations  of  divine 
love  so  overshadowed  their  souls  as  to  enable  them 
to  worship  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  In  the  ad- 
vices of  1836  is  the  following  passage — "  We  none 
of  us  can  say  how  early  in  life,  or  through  what 
means,  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  bring  their  minds 
under  the  influences  of  his  Spirit;  but  this  we 
know,  that  as  these  influences  are  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  external  instrumentality,  we  ought  to 
trust  in  Him  to  whose  grace  we  ourselves  are 
largely  indebted,  that  He  who  has  cared  for  us, 
will  also  do  abundantly  for  our  children.  Dear 
friends,  both  elder  and  younger,  whatever  may  be 
your  experience,  if  that  spiritual  instruction  and 
refreshment  which  you  are  seeking  be  not  at  all 
times  yours,  let  not  this  deter  you  from  patiently 


waiting  upon  God  in  our  meetings  for  wor; 
This  exercise  of  mind  is  profitable,  as  leading 
state  of  humiliation,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  u 
helplessness  of  the  creature  ;  and  preparing  ug 
more  fully  to  cast  all  our  cares  upon  Him  i 
careth  for  us,  and  who,  in  his  own  time, 
satisfy  the  hungry  soul  with  food  convenient 
it." 

In  the  advices  of  1838,  (pp.  35,  36,)  there 
direct  reference  to  the  subject  under  discuss; 
which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  serious  < 
sideration  of  the  author  of  the  prize  essay,  an( 
that  of  all  who  have  read  his  book.  It  say 
"  We  therefore  feel  that  it  would  be  on  our  pa: 
dereliction  of  duty,  an  abandonment  of  an  o 
testimony  to  the  power  and  sufficiency  of  the  B 
Spirit,  to  countenance  any  change  in  the  sia 
mode  which  has  uniformly  existed  of  holding 
meetings  for  worship.  On  the  contrary,  we 
concerned  to  invite  all  our  dear  friends  to  be  v 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  them  ;  regularly 
punctually  to  come  together  to  present  themael 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  bow  down  in  deep  pros 
tion  of  soul  before  him  ;  waiting  to  feel  the  s( 
of  his  heavenly  power,  of  his  spiritual  prese: 
under  which  their  hearts  might  be  united  in  v 
shipping  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  bel 
til  at,  through  his  continued  goodness,  such  w( 
at  times  be  our  experience,  that  we  should  say  \ 
the  psalmist,  "  When  shall  I  come  and  appear 
fore  God  ?"  Parents,  as  they  thus  laboured 
the  moat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
would  be  qualified  to  exhort  and  to  entreat  t 
beloved  oftspring,  in  counsel  suited  to  their  resj 
tive  ages  and  circumstances,  to  come  to  the  mc 
tain  of  the  Lord,  who  himself  would  teach  tl 
of  his  ways,  and  strengthen  them  to  walk  in 
paths ;  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 
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37.  Our  worthy  ancestors,  having  their  eye 
,ed  towards  an  enduring  inheritance,  and 
affections  established  upon  things  above, 
t  not  after  greatness  in  this  world  ;  but  passed 
me  of  their  sojourning  here  in  fear,  and  in 
simplicity  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  outward 
anour,  endeavouring  thereby  to  reach  the 
witness  in  every  mind,  and  promote  truth 
ghteousness  amongst  mankind.  In  minds 
sent  upon  seeking  a  more  glorious  inheritance 
temporals  can  atlbrd,  the  love  of  this  world 
ttle  influence.  They  were  shining  examples 
nperanoe,  justice  and  truth.  A  defection 
this  simplicity  of  heart  and  heavenly-minded- 
into  the  love  and  pursuit  of  this  fading  world, 
obviously  prevailed  with  many  amongst  us, 
jroduccd  the  fruits  of  pride  and  ambition. 
!  have  brought  in  many  wants,  which  the 
icity  and  integrity  of  our  ancestors  preserved 
from.  To  satisfy  these  wants,  divers  have 
excited  to  enter  into  a  larger  extension  of 
and  commerce,  than  they  had  stock  and 
'  to  conduct.  Vain  ambition  and  evil  emu- 
have  led  into  higher  living,  and  greater  ex- 
3,  than  their  income  would  aduiit.  lleduced 
ese  means  in  their  circumstances,  yet  unwill- 
lessen  their  appearance  in  the  world,  they 
nade  use  of  indirect  methods  to  procure  a 
rary  support,  which  have  ended  in  such 
Bs  and  bankruptcies,  as  were  unknown  among 
the  days  of  our  temperate  and  lowly-minded 
cessors.  This  lamentable  defection  in  some 
our  name,  hath  occasioned  great  reproach, 
rievous  suffering  in  the  property  of  many, 
t  to  the  ruin  of  individuals,  who  placed  more 
ence  in  those  on  account  of  the  self-denying 
ision  they  made  in  the  world." 
great  object  with  very  many  is,  to  become 
this  world,  that  they  may  indulge  in  self-gra- 
ion,  and  be  esteemed  for  their  riches  among 
Ministers  and  elders,  overseers  and  most  of 
;emplary  members  were  once  farmers,  mecha- 
and  small   tradesmen — now  a  large  number 

0  be  great  merchants  of  the  earth,  noted  for 
wealth,  by  which  the  life  of  religion,  and  the 
ity  of  the  disciple  of  Christ  is  lost,  which 
s  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  te*timo- 
f  Truth,  the  self-denial  and  bearing  of  the 
,  essential  to  a  regenerated  follower  of  Ghri?t. 
)  are  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  Society, 
nany  wanting  a  man-made  and  learned  min- 

Like  the  children  ot  Israel  they  want  a 
;e  of  government — men  of  high  repute  for 
knowledge  and  estates  to  rule  the  Society, 
ut  the  Lord's  humbling  power  and  control, 
they  may  be  equal  to  and  like  the  fashionable 
isions  around  them  ;  and  such  will  be  likely 

1  to  those  professions,  or  lose  their  love  and 
et  for  true  religion  altogether. 


upon  the  motto.  It  appears,  however,  that  they 
d  totally  forgotten  this ;  and  when  the  artist  or 
his  me.ssenger  called  at  the  library  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, he  found  no  one  but  a  cross-looking  old 
gentleman  poring  over  some  musty  book.  "  Please, 
iir,  I  am  come  for  the  motto  for  the  sun-dial." 
'  What  do  you  want  1"  was  the  pettish  answer ; 
"  Why  do  you  disturb  me  ?"  "  Please,  sir,  the 
gentleman  told  me  I  was  to  call  at  this  hour  for  a 
motto  for  the  sun-dial."  "  Begone  about  your  bu- 
siness!" was  the  testy  reply.  The  man,  either  by 
design  or  by  mistake,  chose  to  take  this  as  the  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry,  and  accordingly  painted  in 
large  letters  under  the  dial,  "  Begone  about  your 
business."  The  benchers,  when  they  saw  it,  de- 
cided that  it  was  very  appropriate,  and  that  they 
would  let  it  stand,  chance  having  done  their  work 
for  them  as  well  as  they  could  have  done  it  for 
themselves. — Notes  and  Queries. 


ittoes  on  Sun-Dials. — Many  hundred  persons 
living  must  remember  the  vertical  sun-dial 
a  very  remarkable  motto  on  the  front  of  a 
ing  at  the  Temple  in  London.  But  most  of 
probably  never  heard  of  the  curious  trad 
probably  a  true  one,  respecting  the  mott( 
1,  a  few  years  ago,  the  building  was  taken 
and  rebuilt,  it  is  likely  the  benchers  wcrt 
'  ignorant  of  the  tradition  or  had  forgotten  it 
hey  would  probably  have  restored  the  sun-dial 
its  motto.  Perhaps  they  may  even  yet  be 
sed  to  do  so.  The  tradition  is  this:  That 
the  sun-dial  was  put  up,  the  artist  inquired 
er  he  should  (as  was  customary)  paint  a 
under  it  \  The  benchers  assented,  and  ap- 
ed him  to  call  at  the  library  at  a  certain  day 
)ur,  at  which  time  they  would   have  .agreed 


To  give  up  everything  that  is  worth  contending 
about,  in  order  to  prevent  hurtful  contentions,  is, 
for  the  sake  of  extirpating  noxious  weeds,  to  con- 
demn the  field  to  perpetual  sterility. —  Wliatehj. 
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IXTH  MONTH   23, 


We  apprehend  that  very  many  of  our  readers, 

10  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  are  desirous  that 
it  may  continue  to  uphold  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
as  it  has  heretofore  believed  and  maintained  them, 
feel  that  the  present  is  a  low  time  in  its  history ; 
that  the  causes  operating  to  modify  its  faith  ;  to 
subvert  its  practices ;  to  weaken  the  attachment  of 
its  members  to  its  self-denying  religion,  and  to  re- 
concile them  to  the  more  specious  ceremonials  of 
other  religious  denominations,  are  so  numerous 
and  so  powerful,  as  to  excite  well-grounded  fears 
of  its  becoming  entirely  changed  in  its  character 
and  acknowledged  belief;  or  that  so  few  will  be 
left  to  stand  faithfully  for  its  ancient  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  that  their  influence  will  be  lost  to  the 
world. 

We  hear  such  sentiments  not  unfrequently  ex- 
pressed ;  and  such  is  the  accumulation  of  discour- 
aging circumstances,  so  blindly  do  very  many,  en- 
joying the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership, 
silently  tolerate  the  attacks  made  upon  our  faith 
and  practices,  while  others  in  large  numbers 
openly  give  the  innovations  their  support,  and, 
though  witnessing  one  land-mark  after  another 
thrown  down,  assert  that  the  Society  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  in  a  more  hopeful  and  vigorous  condition ; 
that  it  seems  almost  like  "hoping  against  hope" 
to  believe  it  will  be  resuscitated,  and  ouce  more 
stand  in  its  pristine  purity  and  dignity,  to  become 
again  as  "  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  cannot  be 
hid." 

Nevertheless,  we  believe,  that  such  will  bo  the 
case.  The  doctrines  that  Friends,  as  a  Society 
have  always  upheld,  are  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  the  saints'  faith  ;  they  cannot  therefore 
be  altered  or  put  down ;  and  the  testimonies  Friends 
have  suffered  so  deeply  to  maintain,  flow  directly 
and  legitimately  from  those  truths,  and  must, 
parts  of  the  perfect  whole,  finally  prevail,  despised 
and  opposed  as  they  may  and  will  be,  by  the 
believing  and  those  who  are  wise  in  their 
eyes.  They  have  all  been  taught  in  and  sealed 
upon  the  hearts  of  thousands,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  so  taught  and  scaled 
to  thousands  yet  unborn  ;  notwithstanding  all  the 


sophistry  that  may  be  employed  to  obscure  their 
clearness,  and  undervalue  their  worth.  In  this 
conviction  the  desponding  may  take  encourage- 
ment ;  and  remembering  our  short-sightedness,  and 
the  continued  mercy  and  omnipotence  of  tho 
church's  glorified  Head,  have  faith  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  so  poor  and  destitute,  as  we  are  tempted 
to  imagine. 

The  present  is  an  epoch  in  our  religious  Society, 
similar  to  many  that  may  be  noticed  in  the  history 
of  Society  at  large  ;  wherein  the  principles  of  truth 
and  justice  that  have  pushed  forward  political 
and  social  improvement,  and  apparently  secured 
the  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  and  civilization  to 
which  communities  may  have  attained,  seem  sud- 
denly to  lose  their  hold  upon  large  numbers,  or 
prove  too  weak,  for  the  time  being,  to  restrain  the 
multitude  from  yielding  to  the  plausible  persuasions 
of  interested  innovators,  or  the  noisy  declamation 
of  unscrupulous  demagogues.  Upon  some  sudden 
excitement  the  barriers  that  have  been  slowly  built 
up,  during  past  ages,  between  right  and  wrong, 
are  overleaped  or  broken  down  ;  and  urged  on  by 
the  impulse  given  in  a  backward  direction,  the 
people,  thoughtless  of  consequences,  rush  into 
things  they  once  looked  upon  with  fear  or  disgust, 
and  clamor  for  licentious  liberties  they  have  be- 
fore denounced,  as  characterizing,  with  ignorance 
and  depravity,  the  age  in  which  they  were  publicly 
approved  or  tolerated. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified,  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  southern  section  of  our  country,  in 
regard  to  slavery.  The  politicians  there — like  the 
"  reformers"  in  our  religious  Society — have  pur- 
suaded  themselves  to  believe,  that  they  have  not 
only  discovered  faults  in  the  theory,  and  errors  in 
the  practice  of  the  government  under  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  have  long  lived,  that  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  astute  and 
experienced  of  those  who  were  instrumental  iu 
framing  and  establishing  it,  but  also  that  possess- 
ing the  ability  to  make  a  deeper  search  than  others 
into  moral  ethics,  they  are  competent  to  re-adjust 
and  fix  the  true  and  the  relative  value  of  many 
opinions  that  have  heretofore  been  accepted  by  the 
world  as  right  or  wrong;  and  which,  as  previously 
received,  have  subjected  them  to  an  unpleasant 
consciousness  of  being  disapproved  of  by  the  wise 
and  the  good,  and  have  kept  them  within  bounds 
they  have  long  desired  to  overleap.  They  have 
therefore,  for  some  years  past,  been  carrying  on, 
both  openly  and  covertly,  a  determined  warfare 
against,  what  they  are  pleased  to  style,  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  and  an  undue  and  untenable 
adherence  to  obsolete  ideas  and  traditional  at- 
tachments, in  reference  to  human  rights,  and  chris- 
tian obligations.  How  far  the  tone  of  public 
morals  has  been  improved,  in  that  section  of  our 
favoured  land,  by  the  labours  of  these  guides  to 
the  blind  and  instructors  of  the  ignorant,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  paragraph  taken  from 
one  of  their  principal  organs,  "  The  Charleston 
Mercury."  "  Public  opinion,  at  the  South,  has 
unquestionably  advanced  in  immense  strides,  in  its 
views  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  re- 
garded as  a  social,  religious  and  political  institu- 
tion. In  every  aspect,  it  was,  at  one  time,  not 
uncommon  to  find  men  at  the  South,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  an  evil.  No  man  who  will  avow  such 
an  opinion  now,  will  be  tolerated  in  polities,  or 
trusted  in  power.  Such  a  man  is  among  us,  but 
he  is  not  of  us.  The  South  now  regards  slavery 
as  a  social,  religious  and  political  good— a  purge 
to  society,  a  rich  harvest  for  religion,  and  the  pil- 
lar of  the  Republic." 

Whether  we  admit  that  the  reception  of  these 
novel  views  is  an  evidence  of  emancipation  from 
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loDf  cherished  delusions  or  not,  it  is  not  the  less  I  grass  of  the  "new  views,"  we  doubt  not  but  the 
true  that  "public  opinion"  on  this  subject  hasi  Prince  of  the  host  has  many  a  loyal  soldier  left, 
chan"-ed  "with  immense  strides;"  for  ten  years  ago  I  whom  local  situation,  outward  circumstances,  or 
the  avowal  of  these  sentiments  would  have  branded '  undue  humility  or  fear  may  now  conceal  from  our 
their  author  as  being  infamous  or  demented;  now  view,  but  who  will  yet  be  brought  to  contend  for 
they  are  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  Southern  "the  right  and  the  true;"  and  no  one  knows  how 
'     '    ■  '   ators  are  not  only  de-  near  the  time  may  be,  when  the  true  church  among 

ay  again  look  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 

moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 

with  banners. 


States,  and  their  promulgators 
fended  and  advanced  to  places  of  profit  and  power, 
but  they  arrogate  to  themselves  a  supposed  supe- 
riority over  all  those  who  oppose  or  condemn  them. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  unsound 
notions,  however  much  they  may  be  lauded  and 
urged  by  those  who  feel  that  their  social  and  reli- 
gious standing,  and  their  freedom  from  irksome 
restraint  are  inseparably  connected  with  their 
adoption,  cannot  prevail  for  any  long  time.  Array 
them  in  what  specious  garb  they  may,  and  disguise 
them  so  as  to  deceive  common  eyes  for  a  while, 
their  radical  untruth  and  practical  destructiveness 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  community  that  enter- 
tains them,  must  ere  long  be  made  manifest  to  even 
the  unreasoning  multitude.  The  ebbing  tide  of  moral 
truth  will  sooner  or  later  meet  and  be  overborne 
by  the  accumulating  flood  of  light  and  knowledge, 
and  these  innovators  and  their  false  theories  will 
be  swept  into  the  obscurity  that  alone  can  screen 
them  from  the  contempt  they  deserve. 

There  is,  we  are  aware,  in  many  respects,  a  wide 
difforenoe  between  the  fluctuations  in  the  political 
world  and  the  changes  occurring,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  condition  of  religious  society ;  as  there 
are  strong  contrasts  between  the  "  reformers"-  in 
the  slaveholding  States  and  the  same  class  among 
Friends ;  but  yet  there  are  points  of  such  close 
similarity  that  our  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  re- 
cognize them,  and  to  see  that  their  labour  and  its 
effects  are  sufficiently  allied  to  predict  the  same 
final  result.  Truth  has  heretofore  been  opposed  to 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  each,  and,  unless  all  man- 
kind has  been  mistaken  in  supposing  truth  to  be 
immutable,  it  will  not  cease  to  oppose  both,  and 
must  finally  triumph  over  them 

However  those  who  are  striving  to  change  the 
doctrines  of  Friends,  and  to  lay  waste  the  testimo- 
nies they  have  ever  held  dear,  may  proclaim  that 
the  opinions  they  hold  are  more  liberal  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  aud 
boast  that  the  changes  they  advocate  have  "  ad- 
vanced with  immense  strides,"  they  can  no  more 
fa^^ten  them  upon  the  Society,  and  bring  it  to  forego 
its  long  cherished  and  purely  christian  faith,  aud 
submit  to  the  bondage  of  the  lifeless  forms,  out  of 
which  our  forefathers  were  redeemed,  amid  suffer- 
ing and  death,  than  the  politicians  of  the  South 
can  convince  the  world  that  slavery  is  "  a  purge  to 
society,  a  rich  harvest  for  religion,  and  the  pillar 
of  the  republic ;"  and  thus  persuade  one  half  of 
mankind  to  believe  that  their  happiness  would  be 
promoted  by  becoming  "  chattels"  for  the  other. 
No  !  Friends, — those  who  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
— desire  no  change  in  the  faith  the  Society  has 
ever  professed  ;  no  removal  of  those  restraints  that 
have  been,  and  still  are  as  a  hedge  about  them  ; 
no  dilation  of  the'  narrow  way,  in  order  to  admit 
the  fashions  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  nc 
substitution  of  biblical  study  and  works  of  philan- 
thropy, for  attention  and  obedience  to  the  "  un- 
speakable gift;"  nor  of  man's  contrivances  in  will- 
worship  for  the  silent  waiting,  which  has  always 
characterized  their  religious  assemblies ;  and  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  those  who  persist  in  urging 
on  the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  among 
us,  after  having  distressed  and  distracted  the  So- 
ciety for  a  time,  will  go  off  to  other  professors,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  something  to  satisfy  their 
unsettled  spirits.  Let  none  then  be  cast  down  be- 
low hope  ;  notwithstanding  all  we  hear  of  the  pro- 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EuHOPE. — News  from  England  to  the  Tth  inst. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Glad- 
tone  gave  notice  that  another  vote  of  £500,000,  for  the 
China  war,  was  required.  The  demands  of  the  French 
and  British  governments  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Chinese,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  ultimatum  of  the 
allies  has  been  again  sent  to  them  without  the  demand 
for  indemnity. 

The  Reform  bill  was  debated,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Lord  John  Russell  said  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  rumor  that  the  government  intended  to  postpone 
the  matter  to  the  next  session. 

On  the  5th  instant,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  the 
government  intended  to  furnish  ships  to  survey  the 
northern  seas,  in  connection  with  the  project  for  a  tele- 
graphic cable  via  Iceland  to  America. 

A  company  is  said  to  be  forming,  to  run  a  line  of 
steamers  between  England  and  India,  via  the  Cape.  The 
vessels  are  to  be  6000  tons  burthen,  and  the  power  suf- 
ficient to  perform  the  service  inside  of  forty-five  days. 

The  overland  mail  brings  Calcutta  dates  to  Fifth  mo. 
8th.     The  cholera  was  raging  in  India. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  has  a  declining  tendency. 
The  market  for  breadstulfs  was  firmer,  with  an  advanc- 
ing tendency.  The  weather  had  been  wet  and  very  un- 
favourable for  the  growing  crops. 

The  London  money  market  was  unchanged.  Consols, 
94i  a  95. 

The  advices  from  Sicily  are  of  an  exciting  nature.  The 
insurgents  under  Garibaldi  had  effected  an  entrance  into 
Palermo,  after  a  sanguinai-y  contest  with  the  Royal 
troops.  The  city  was  in  Garibaldi's  possession, 
forts  were  still  held  by  the  Neapolitans.  Advices  from 
Naples  to  the  3d  inst.,  state  the  King  had  refused  the 
conditions  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  the  bombard 
ment  of  the  city  would  be  renewed.  Garibaldi  hac 
granted  an  armistice  until  the  5th  inst.  Messina  was 
quite  deserted.  A  Neapolitan  General  had  gone  over 
to  the  insurgents.  Palermo  had  sutfered  severely  by  the 
bombardment,  and  the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  had 
been  very  great.  It  is  said  that  the  cessation  of  the 
carnage  was  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  French  and 
English  admirals. 

Reliable  intelligence  from  Constantinople  asserts  that 
the  French  and  Russian  ambassadors  had  officially  in- 
formed the  Porte  that  their  governments  approved  of 
its  resolution  to  institute  inquiries  itself  into  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  Turkey. 

The  large  quantity  of  snow  which  fell  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring,  has  lately  produced  inundations  in 
the  interior  of  Russia.  The  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper 
have  caused  great  ravages  ;  aud  the  town  of  Krcmen- 
schong,  on  the  latter  river,  has  suffered  very  considera- 
bly. Likewise  in  all  the  interior  of  Sweden,  the  lakes 
and  rivers  have  risen  to  an  extraordinary  height.  In 
several  places  the  country  has  been  inundated,  and  th' 
navigation  interrupted. 

The  clergy  in  Sicily  are  preaching  a  crusade  against 
the  Neapolitans. 

It  is  stated  that  Senor  Caraja,  in  a  circular  note,  de- 
manded a  guarantee  for  the  territory  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
and  called  for  intervention.  Piedmont  protested  againsi 
this,  and  represented  that  an  application  to  Napoleon 
would  secure  an  iniracdiute  neu'ative. 

Many  officers  of  ill  -  ~  i  iinni  iirray  had  obtained  dis- 
charges in  order  lo  ;      ,  >    ,;        in. 

Unitud  States.      ■  I'lie  House  of  Represen- 

tatives has  pas;!,' i  i^  lu:;-;-  ,-irongly  censuring  th( 
President  of  the  United  .Slates  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  making  contracts  for  the  naval  department 
in  violatiou  of  law,  and  for  other  corrupt  practices  and 
breaches  of  the  public  trust.  The  resolutions  passed  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  a  number  of  the  Democra- 
tic members  voting  with  the  majority.  The  Senate  has 
postponed  the  consideration  of  the  Tariff  bill  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  The  vote  on  postponement 
was  25  to  23. 

I'liC  RcocHue. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  re- 
cent coiiimunicutiuu  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  says 


that  the  receipts  from  customs,  lands  and  miscellaner 
sources,  are  five  millions  less  than  he  had  estimate 
thinks  there  will  be  a  deficiency  during  the  fis 
year,  soon  to  commence,  of  about  seven  millions,  in : 
dition  to  the  treasury  notes. 

New  rbri.— Mortality  last  week,  360.  Children  c 
der  five  years  of  age,  157.  The  Japanese  embassy; 
rived  in  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  ICth  in 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  211.     Duringli** 
visit  of  the  Japanese  in  this  city,  they  succeeded  in  s 
factorily  arranging  their  currency  question   as  to  1 
standard  fineness  of  their  gold  and  silver,  which,  it 

derstood,  will  be  made  the  same  as  the  present  Uaitj  S^ 
States  coin. 

Miscellaneous. — The  truth  of  the  reported 
tion  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  strongly  doubted.     Ii 

panese,  recently  in  Philadelphia,  were  not  in  the  la| 

iturbed  by  the  intelligence,  regarding  it  as  a 
rumor.  A  letter  received  from  a  highly  responsilj 
source,  dated  Kanagawa,  (seventeen  miles  from  Jed  I 
Japan,  Third  mo.  22d,  states  that  Harris,  our  cons) 
took  breakfast  with  the  writer  on  the  21st,  that  he  ^'■ 

11,  that  all  was  quiet  in  Japan,  but  contains  nol 
word  of  any  assassination  of  Emperor  or  other  hi 
dignitary. 

Railroads  in  Cuba. — The  Cuban  Messenger,  the  fi 
and  only  journal  printed  at  Havana  in  the  Engli; 
guage,  says  that  the  different  railroad  lines,  now 
ed  and  in  the  course  of  construction  throughout  ( 
country,  are  twenty-seven  in  number,  and  comprise 
together  1,315,522  kilometres  (about  818  English  miii 
hich  at  least  five  hundred  miles  are  in  full  opei 
tion.  The  whole  amount  thus  far  invested  on  these  rs 
road  lines,  up  to  the  last  year,  was  |1?, 386,414 
according  to  the  statistics  published,  they  yielded 
1858  the  sum  of  $3,386,840. 

Wool  Growing  in  Texas.— Geo.  W.  Kendall,  of  the  N 
Orleans  (La.)  Picayune,  recently  sold  18,000  Iba,, 
wool,  the  product  of  the  sheep  on  his  Texas  farm.     Jf. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 


1  the  Bo 


A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading 
department  of  this  Institution.     Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pai 
Alfked  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa.  ' 

Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860.  i 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governot: 
the  Boys'  department  of  i  his  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Suakpless,  C 
cord,  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Ja 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philai 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  at  Cannes,  France,  on  the  14th  of  Fifth  moi 
1860,  Caleb  S.  Hunt,  eldest  son  of  Uriah  and  Eli 
beth  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia,   in   the  thirty-eighth  j 
of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monl 
Meeting.     His  disease  developed  very  rapidly,   bi 
was  not  unprepared  for  its  issue.     His  sufferings 
great,  but  he  was  patieut,  and  frequently  prayed,  ' 
his  patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  thn 
Lord  would  be  with  him   through  the  dark  vallej 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  receive  his  spirit, 
marked,  '■  I  love  the  Lord,  his  rod  and  his 
comfort  me."     The  prospect  of  a  blissful 
which  presented  to   his    mind,   made  him  happy, 
he  said,  "  The  thought  that  I  shall,  iuimcdiatcly  "oil 
release,  inherit  a  glorious  immortality  in  the  new 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  fills  me  with  joy  ;  oh  I  what  a 
rious   compensation  for  all  my  sulferings."     He  sj 
much  about  it  through  the  day ;  in  the  afternooi 
seemed  to  fear  he  had  been  over-coufideut  about  1 
ing  received,  and  was  in  a  very  huiubled  state 
next  morning  he  said  very  joyfully,  "  Y'es,  it  is  all  p 
within ;  I  have  a  renewed  and  positive  assurance  tl 
have  been  received ;  there  has  been  a  m.'insion  prep' 
for  me  in  that  glorious  city,  and  what  a  rest  it  will 
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lathe.  The  applying  it  to  the  engine  was  merely 
taking  a  knit'o  to  cut  cheese  which  had  been  made 
to  cut  bread."  Models  of  a  plan  for  adapting  it 
to   the  steam  engine   were   constvuctin2   at   Soho, 


For  "Tlio  rriend." 

James  Walt. 

tContiiiuoil  from  piige  nSl.) 

e  idea  of  the  double-acting  engine  occurred  to 
in  1767,  but  he  kept  it  back  in  consequence 
difficulty  "he  had  encountered  in  teaching 
the  construction  and  u>e  of  the  single  eu- 
and  in  overcoming  prejudices."  In  the  single 
the  force  which  drew  up  the  piston  was  the 
irpoise  on  the  pump  gear,  which  merely  suf- 
to  put  the  piiton  in  a  position  for  the  effect- 
wu-stroke.  The  working  powers  of  the  cn- 
vere  therefore  idle  during  half  the  tiuic,  or 
the  piston  was  ascending.  By  maklni'  the 
part  of  the  cylinder  as  well  as  the  Tower 
unicate  with  the  condenser,  he  alternately 
d  a  vacuum  above  and  below,  and  the  piston 
ascending  stroke,  beyond  the  addition  of  its 
reight,  experienced  no  more  resistance  than  it 
reviously  done  in  the  down-stroke.  While 
earn  was  condensing  at  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
esh  steam  was  let  in  below,  and  drove  the 
up.  The  process  was  then  reversed.  The 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was  condensed, 
;sh  steam  was  let  in  at  the  top  to  drive  the 
down.  Thus  every  movement  was  one  of 
g  power,  and  time  was  no  longer  lost  while 
gine  was  employed,  as  it  were,  in  gathering 
strength  for  the  stroke.  The  expansive  prin° 
hich  effects  an  immen.se  saving  of  steam, 
ecurred  to  Watt  as  early  as  17G7.  It  sim- 
nsists  in  cutting  off  the  flow  of  steam  from 
ler  when  the  cylinder  is  partly  filled,  and 
g  the  rest  of  the  stroke  to  be  accomplished 
expansive  power  of  the  steam  already  sup- 
As  the  elastic  or  moving  force  of  the  steam 
shes  as  it  expands,  a  stroke  of  the  piston 
his  plan  is  not  as  powerful  as  a  stroke  upon 
^  •  but  the  saving  of  steam  is  in  a  much 
proportion    than    the    diminution    of   the 


when  one  Saturday  evening  a  number  of  the  work- 
men, according  to  custom,  proceeded  to  drink  their 
ale  at  the  Wagon  and  Horses,  a  little  low-browed, 
old-fashioned  public-hou.so,  still  standing  in  the 
ge  of  Ilandsworth,  close  to  Soho.  As  the  beer 
began  to  tell,  one  Cartwrigbt,  a  pattern-maker, 
who  was  afterwards  hanged,  talked  of  Watt's  con- 
trivance for  producing  lotatory  motion,  and  to 
llustrate  his  meaning  proceeded  to  make  a  sketch 
of  the  crank  upon  the  kitchen  table  with  a  bit  of 
Ik.  A  person  in  the  assumed  garb  of  a  work- 
man, who  sat  in  the  kitchen  corner,  and  greedily 
drank  in  the  account,  posted  off  to  London,  and 
forthwith  secured  a  patent  for  the  crank,  which 
Watt,  "being  much  engaged  with  other  business," 
had  neglected  to  do  at  the  moment.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly wroth  at  the  piracy,  averring  that  Was- 
brough  bad  "  stolen  the  invention  from  him  by  the 
most  infamous  means;"  but  he  was  never  at  fault 
and,  reviving  an  old  idea  he  had  conceived,  he 
perfected  in  a  few  weeks  his  sun  and  planet  mot 
Eventually,  however,  when  Wasbrough's  patent 
had  expired.  Watt  reverted  to  the  employment  of 
the  simpler  crank,  because  of  its  less  liability  to  get 
out  of  order.  Its  mere  adaptation  to  the  steam- 
nginc  ought  not  to  ha\e  been  protected  by  a  pa- 
tent at  all,  any  more  than  the  knife  which  was  made 
to  cut  bread  should  be  capable  of  being  patented 
for  every  new  substance  to  which  its  edge  is  ap- 
plied. 

The  mode  by  which  Watt  secured  the  accurate 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
piston-rod,  by  means  of  tlie  parallel  motion,  ha° 
been  greatly  and  justly  admired.  "  My  soul,"  he 
said,  "  abhors  calculations,  geoi^etry,  and  all  other 
abstrict  sciences;"  but  when  an  end  was  to  be 
gained,  he  could  apply  the  principles  of  geometry 
with  exquisite  skill.  The  object  was  to  contrive 
that,  whilst  the  end  of  the  beam  was  moving  alter- 
nately up  and  down  in  part  of  a  circle,  the  end  of 
the  piston-rod  connected  with  it  should  preserve  a 
perfectly  perpendicular  direction.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  means  which  can  hardly  be  made 
intelligible  in  mere  verbal  description ;  but  so  beau- 
tiful is  the  movement,  that  Watt  said  that  when 
he  saw  his  device  in  action  he  received  from  it  the 
same  pleasure  that  usually  accompanies  the  first 
view  of  the  invention  of  another  person.  "  Thi 
I  am  not  over-anxious  after  fame,"  he  wrote  In 
1808,  "  yet  I  am  more  proud  of  the  parallel  mo- 
tion than  of  any  other  mechanical  contrivance  I 
have  ever  made." 

In  spite  of  the  outward  success  which  attended 
Watt,  his  disposition  did  not  permit  him  to  be 
happy  in  the  midst  of  bustle  and  rivalries.  "  The 
struggles,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Black,  in  December, 
'  "78,  "  which  we  have  had  with  natural  difficulties, 
d  with  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  villainies 
of  mankind,  have  been  very  great ;  but  I  hope  are 
now  nearly  come  to  an  end."  In  this  hope  he  was 
disappointed,  for  they  continued  unabated.  The 
perpetual   thought   which  the  engine  required    to 


laring  it  to  perfection,  and  the  large  correspondence 
in  which  the  business  of  the  establishment  involved 
him,  had  to  be  performed  under  the  oppression  of 
those  siok-headacbos  which  were  the   bane  of  his 
existence.  Ho  was  sometimes  so  overcome  by  them 
that  he  would  sit  by  the  fire-side  for  hours  together 
with  his  head  leaningon  his  elbow,  and  scarcely  able 
to  utter  a  word.     In  1782,  his  father  died,  and  his 
inevitable  absence  from  his  bedside  weighed  uponhia 
spirits.     His  despondency  gathered  strength  with 
years,  fill  in  178G  it  appeared  to  have  reached  its 
climax.     "In  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  amid  tho 
vexations    occasioned     by    new    and    unsuccessful 
schemes,  like   Lovelace,  I  'curse  my  inventions,' 
and  almost  wish  if  we  could  gather  our  money  to- 
gether, that  somebody  else  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting our  trade  from  us."    So  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Boul- 
ton  in  April,  and  in  June  his  account  of  himself 
was  sadder  still :   "  I   have  been  quite  effete  and 
listless,  neither  daring  to  face  business  nor  capable 
of  it;  my  head  and  memory  failing  me  much;  my 
stable  of  hobby-horses  pulled  down,  and  the  horses 
given  to  the  dogs  for  carrion.     I  have  had  serious 
thoughts  of  throwing  down  the  burthen  I  find  my- 
self unable  to  carry,  and  perhaps,  if  other  senti- 
ments had  not  been  stronger,  should  have  thought 
of  throwing  off  the  mortal  coil.     Solomon  said  that 
in  the  increase  of  knowledge  there  is  increase  of 
sorrow ;   if  he  had  substituted  business  for  know- 
ledge, it  would  have  been  perfectly  true."     These 
wailing  notes  of  a   mind  radically  wretched  were 
renewed  by  the  attempts  to  pirate  his  inventions. 
Watt  was  so  fruitful  in  contrivances,  that  the  for- 
tunes of  many  ordinary  mechanicians  were  made 
by  their  pickings  and  stealings  from  him.     When 
he  was  an  unknown  Glasgow  artisan,  his  drawing- 
machine  had  been  boldly  appropriated  by  a  Lou- 
don mathematical  instrument-maker  ;   his  microme- 
ter had  been  purloined  by  another  pilferer  of  tho 
samecla.is;   his  crank  had  been  stolen  from  him 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  own  workmen  ; 
and  now  the  pirates  were  endeavouring  to  make  a 
prize  of  the  condensing-cngine  itself,  which  had  cost 
liim  full  twenty  years  of  anxiety  and  labour.     The 
Corni.-h  miners  especially,    who   had  derived    im- 
mense   pecuniary   advantages    from   its   adoption, 
sought  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences  to  evade  the 
payment  of  that  portion  of  the  saving  which  they 
had  stipulated  to  pay  to  Boultou   and    Watt.     A 
baser  instance  of  unprincipled  greediness  is  hardly 
to  be  found   in  the  annals  of  trade.     "  We  have 
been  so  beset  with  plagiaries,"  Watt  wrote  to  Dr. 
Black,  "that,  if  I  had  not  a  very  good  memory  of 
my  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions  would  lead 
me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author  of  any  im- 
provement on  the  steam-engine,  and  the  ill-will  of 
those  we   have   most  essentially  served,  whether 
such  improvements  have  not  been  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  commonwealth  !"    Though  the  patentees 
were  invariably  successful,  the  vindication  of  their 
rights  proved   a   heavy  fine ;  their  legal  expenses 
during  only  the  last  four  years  of  their  patent  hav- 
ing amounted  to  between   five   and  six  thousand 
pounds.     The  peace  of  mind  which  the  law-suits 
cost  Watt  was  far  more  serious  than  the  cost  in 
money.     His  feelings,  during  the  pending  trial  of 
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1796,  are  described  by  bimself  as  less  acute  tban 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  underso  on  more 
insignificant  occasions.  "  Yet  I  remained,"  lie  says, 
"alter  the  trial,  nearly  as  much  depressed  as  if  we 
had  lost  it.  The  stimulus  to  action  was  gone,  and 
but  for  the  attentions  of  my  friends  I  ran  some  risk 
of  falling  into  stupidity."  In  1803,  "  after  he  had 
retired  with  a  very  moderate  fortune  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  quiet  for  which  alone  he  was  fitted,"  he 
ascribed  his  incapacity  for  further  exertion  "to  the 
vexation  he  had  endured  for  many  years  from  this 
harassing  law-suit."  Whoever  is  tempted  to  envy 
a  great  inventor  would  surely  be  cured  of  his  pas- 
sion by  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  him  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  race.  Whilst  he  was  strug- 
gling with  diihculties  at  Glasgow,  his  friend,  Dr. 
Ilutton,  had  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  proceed- 
ing further  with  his  unprofitable  and  distressing 
work.  "  Invention,"  said  he,  "is  only  for  those 
who  live  by  the  public ;  or  who,  from  pride,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  public.  It  is  not  a 
thing  that  will  pay,  under  a  system  where  the  rule 
is  to  be  be-t  paid  for  the  thing  that  is  easiest  done." 
But  to  invent  was  the  habitual  operation  of  Watt's 
intellect,  and  neither  the  admonitions  of  friends, 
nor  his  experience  of  the  miseries  it  entailed  upon 
him,  could  turn  his  mind  aside  from  his  natural 
bent. 

CTo  be  concludcdO 


For  "  Tlie  Friend.' 

Rttracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend^  II.  WUIiatns. 

"  Sixth-day  njorning. — A  lively  meeting ;  the 
remainder  of  the  epistles  were  read  and  approred. 
Advice  respecting  unnecessary  visiting  on  First- 
day  afternoons,  was  given,  and  with  a  deep  concern 
that  it  should  be  avoided,  its  many  inconveniences 
were  mentioned  ;  and  it  was  left  with  the  represen- 
tatives to  be  carried  down.  When  the  report  of 
the  boarding-school  was  read,  E.  P.  was  concerned 
to  encourage  Friends  to  cherish  this  concern,  and 
maintain  it  on  the  original  ground,  that  it  had  been 
a  blessing  to  many,  and  would  yet  be  a  blessing  to 
many  more;  it  was  a  lively  interesting  comnmni- 
cation,  very  encouraging  to  the  youth,  calculated 
to  bring  them  very  near  to  the  good  in  themselves  ; 
which  I  hope  many  among  them  will  cling  yet  more 
and  more  closely  to." 

^'Fijth  mo.  6th. — Our  Quarterly  Meeting  on 
Fifth-day  was  owned;  certainly  it  is  cause  of  gra- 
titude. We  had  no  strangers  except  S.  HiUiuan, 
and  she  came  reluctantly,  but  her  service  was 
strengthening  and  edifying." 

"On  Seventh-day, arrived  here,  making  a 

gay  appearance;  all  her  West-town  dress  laid  off; 
the  consequence  of  course  is  to  shut  up  her  way 
with  Friends,  and  make  work  for  me;  so  I  approach- 
ed home  with  heavy  feelings,  not  knowing  how  I 
should  meet  this,  unless  He  who  has  all  power  in 
his  hands,  works  for  me,  and  turns  the  heart  as  a 
man  turns  the  water  course  in  his  field." 

"  18//i. — I  wanted  to  hoar  from  you  ;  your  move- 
ments have  much  interest  for  me  ;  I  do  very  much 
desire  your  preservation  in  the  good  and  right  way, 
which,  to  the  single  and  simple-hearted,  is  not  hard 
to  find.  That  some  difficulties  and  many  things, 
not  altogether  pleasant  do  occur  among  the  child- 
ren, or  between  teachers  and  children,  is  naturally 
to  be  expected,  yet  '  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct,' 
and  patience  is  a  great  help,  it  removes  mountains ; 
take  some  pains  to  understand  the  motive  children 
have  for  acting,  it  does  often  very  much  lessen  the 
fault,  or  whatever  it  might  be  amiss;  and  then  at 
other  times,  the  seeming  good  actions  of  the  more 
artful  are  discovered,  and  an  opportunity  is  fur- 
niibed  to  place  judgment  on  those;  thus  they  are 


helped.  I  feel  more  on  this  subject,  than  I  can 
write  or  speak  of,  but  a  word  may  be  sufficient : 
ing  olten  felt  my  mind  engaged  for  the  help  of 
my  scliolars  even  in  school  hours:  learning  little 
by  little  the  difl'erence  in  dispositions,  and  noticing 
things  and  treasuring  them  for  use  if  ever  wanted, 
enables  sometimes  to  give  privately  a  word  of  ad- 
vice, caution  or  encouragement,  and  sometimes 
more  publicly;  and  now  I  just  remember  what  a 
dear  Friend  said  to  me  when  I  was  young,  '  that 
teaching  school  was  next  to  preaching  tbe  gospel.'  " 

"  28th. — To-day  was  our  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
at  Gwynned,  very  little  business;  E.  Comfort  felt 
a  little  life,  ability  to  labour,  encouraging  to  most, 
though  with  a  serious  call  or  appeal  to  those  who 
were  pursuing  worldly  matters  regardless  of  the 
high  obligations  they  were  under  for  the  many  fa- 
vours bestowed." 

"  On  my  way  from  the  city  on  Seventh-day,  I 
called  to  see  E.  Ilobeson  ;  wanted  much  to  see  her 
I  knew  she  was  too  feeble  to  attend  Yearly  Meet 
ing;  glad  indeed  I  called  ;  found  her  in  bed  ;  th( 
day  before  had  been  raising  blood — this  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  oppression  ;  she  is  a  Friend  I  much 
love;  so  that  one  here  and  another  there  either 
sick  or  removed ;  it  does  affect  me  with  sadni 
though  not  with  any  disposition  to  say,  '  What 
doest  thou?"  " 

''Sixth  mo.  7th.     is  as  well  as  usual ;  after 

a  scene  of  suffering,  we  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the 
favour,  rightly  so ;  but  we  are  such  poor  things  we 
cannot  (unless  helped)  feel  grateful  and  thankful; 
so  servile  are  we  and  prone  by  nature  to  be,  that 
only  while  under  the  rod  or  sharply  threatened  d 
we  fear  or  feel  as  we  ought.  I  do  long  to  get  nearer 
and  nearer  as  I  ought  to  be;  my  time  is  so  fully 
taken  up,  and  a  necesi-ity  laid  on  me  to  turn  from 
one  thing  to  another  without  much  loss  of  time,  that 
to  be  rightly  prepared  for  each  portion  of  busines; 
as  it  presents  is  my  great  desire,  and  so  be  doinj 
my  day's  work  in  the  day-time." 

"J.  H.  is  this  day  at  a  meeting  appointed  for 
him  at  Horsham  ;  when  his  visit  to  our  meeting 
will  come,  I  cannot  say.  The  good  Shepherd 
hands  out  to  us  a  little  help,  comfort  and  consola- 
tion, advice,  reproof  and  correction  as  we  pa.ss 
along  ;  as  it  comes  either  immediately  or  instru- 
raentally,  I  crave  we  may  accept  it,  and  improve  by 
it.     At  our  week-day  mfeeting  we  had  the  company 

of  our  friends, and ;   no  notice  given  except 

to  two  or  three  not  members  who  usually  attend; 
It  was  a  time  to  be  remembered.  So  we  are  helped 
on  from  time  to  time  when  we  feel  as  if  we  could  get 
no  further,  and  tiiat  the  cause  was  suffering  now 
more  than  ever  through  us  or  in  our  hands;  we 
must  still  try,  then  help  will  come." 

"12th. — Friends  generally,  at  the  present  time, 
are  well,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  whom  thou  art  ac- 
cjuainted,  though  a  more  tban  usual  number  have 
been  removed  within  the  last  year;  useful,  active 
members  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  little  meetings 
where  they  are  much  missed  :  but  some  of  us  have 
bad  a  hope  the  mantle  has  fallen  on  those,  who, 
like  Elisha,  will  be  helped  to  gather  it  up  and 
move  forward,  through  the  deeps,  comparable  to 
the  waters:  this  will  cheer  thee  now  in  the  even- 
ing of  thy  arduous  and  lengthened  day;  from  the 
appearance  of  very  many  middle-aged  and  younger 
Friends  at  our  late  annual  meeting,  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  there  would  be  a  faithful  succession 
in  our  poor  backsliding  society,  that  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hold  up  the  standard  for  the  people  to 
rally  to.  There  are  discouragements  truly,  and 
sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  we  should  fail  be- 
fore the  nation,  and  not  be  known,  but  an  eye  of 
faith  is  open  now  and  then  to  see  better  things; 
truly,  I  thought,  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  (not- 


withstanding I  admit  some  hard  things  had  to 
suffered,)  the  Lord  does  design  to  comfort 
people." 

The  LondoJi  Metropolitan  Underground  Rt 
u'ay. — The  London  Illustrated  News  contain! 
description  of  the  tunnel  now  being  built  under 
streets  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  connect 
the  city  with  the  series  of  railways  at  the  north 
the  Thames.  To  have  a  railway  after  the  Ami 
can  fashion,  passing  through  a  densely  popul 
district,  and  crossing  on  a  level  and  over-crowi 
thoroughfares,  was  considered  utterly  out  of 
question.  Therefore  the  plan  was  resorted  ti 
avoiding  the  surface  altogether,  leaving  that  to 
ordinary  local  traffic  and  travel,  and  going  entu 
under  the  city  with  all  the  passenger  and  frei 
trains.  The  plan  adopted  was  similar  to  that 
cently  suggested  in  this  city  as  the  best  one  to  ci 
from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware.  The  Lon 
railroad  tunnel  was  constructed  by  making  an  c 
cut  from  the  surface  of  the  street  down  the  dista 
required,  building  the  archway,  and  then  repla^ 
tbe  surface — a  cheaper  mode  than  tunnelling, 
work  has  been  contracted  for,  and  is  now  in  ] 
gress,  the  company  engaged  in  it  having  a  caj  . 
of  four  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous 
dollars,  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  To  a' 
any  annoyance  from  smoke  or  the  combustioi 
fuel  in  the  tunnel,  the  traffic  is  to  be  worked 
light  locomotives  of  a  novel  and  ingenious  const 
tion.  They  have  no  fire-box;  but  will  be  chai 
with  hot  water  and  steam  at  a  certain  pressure 
be  supplied  by  fixed  boilers  at  the  termini,  and  i 
be  furnished  with  a  large  heater  to  assist  in  m 
taining  the  required  temperature.  It  is  belie 
that  each  locomotive  can  be  supplied  with  pc 
sufficient  to  run  the  whole  tunnel  distance 
tunnel  is  expected  to  be  finished  and  in  worj. 
order  by  1862.  This  plan  is  evidently  the 
one  which  can  be  devised  for  passing  over 
space  occupied  by  crowded  cities.  It  will  ultima 
have  to  be  resorted  to  wherever  practicable  h; 
roads  which  require  the  crossing  of  such  space 
matter  what  tbe  cost  may  be. —  Ledger. 


For  "TheFriel 

God  who  in  infinite  mercy,  is  pleased  to 
his  poor,  dependent  children,  and  to  open  a 
for  their  deliverance  is,  I  believe  in  love,  willit 
make  bare  his  holy  arm  for  the  deliverance  ol 
church  and  people,  and  will,  in  his  own  good  t 
if  we  are  faithful,  bring  us  to  inherit  the  proa 
land.  Oh,  let  us  individually  endeavour  to  di 
will,  and  that  good  which  be  would  have  us  tc 
having  our  eye  single  unto  him,  our  leader 
teacher;  for  he  hath  declared  I  am  the  way 
truth  and  the  life.  Unto  him  every  knee  shall '. 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess.  There  is  bul 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  (let  us  beloD 
what  sect  we  may,)  which  is  by  the  way  ol 
cross,  and  of  self-denial ;  we  must  bear  the  cri 
we  expect  to  wear  the  crown,  and  it  is  only  ii 
abasedness  of  self  that  the  cross  of  Christ  can 
be  borne,  and  living  desires  be  raised  to  the  Fi 
of  Light,  with  whom  is  neither  variableness 
shadow  of  turning.  The  foundation  of  God  si 
eth  sure ;  man  may  change,  but  the  truths  o 
Lord  are  fixed  and  unalterable. 

A  Lover  of  the  Teui 


The  more  our  religion  becomes  a  religion  i 
sible  objects,  the  more  it  becomes  a  religion  ol 
ward  worship.  The  same  tendency  which  n 
men  put  the  sign  of  an  uaseen  object  in  the 
of  that  object,  makes  them  put  the  sign  of  in 
worship  in  the  place  of  inward  worship. —  Wh 
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The  Manufactures  of  I'hiladelpliia. 
'he  Works  of  Powers  j-  Weightii 


of  mankiud  the  purity  of  drugs  Las  been  a 
er  of  general  anxiety,  not  only  in  relation  to 
;ure  of  diseases,  but  also  as  regards  the  per- 
jn  of  many  manufactures  dependent  on  the 
Hence  of  the  articles  used  and  exported  from 
rent  nations  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
ce  the  matchless  superiority  of  the  Tyrian  dyes 
a  variety  of  products  that  arc  now  unknown, 
he  days  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  most  of 
medicines  employed  in  the  healing  art  were 
le  substances,  whether  mineral  or  vegetable, 
it  was  not  until  modern  science  emerged  from 
mystic  though  suggestive  uncertainties  and 
rstitions  of  alchemy,  into  the   gradual   dawn 

now  eiFulgent  light  of  pure  chemistry,  that 
most  valuable  secrets  of  natural   productions 

developed — say  from  three  centuries  ago  to 
)wn  times — and  new  combinations  were  formed 

the  most  valuable  results.  By  some  philoso- 
I  it  may  be  truly  taught  that  modern  chemis- 
by  the  mingling  of  different  elements,  has  eli- 
ted  in  numberless  instances  a  kind  of  second- 
Creation  of  qualities  and  powers  previously 
bowu,  though  ever  latent  in  the  mine,  the  field, 
the  forest.     It  affords  us  gratification  to 


superintendent.     Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  es- 
In  all  [tablishment  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  there 


3. 


irican  city  has   yet  equalled  Philadelphia  in 
branches  of  art  and   knowledge.     The   an- 

mauufacture  of  chemicals,  dye-stuffs,  etc.,  in 
Icity  and  its  vicinity,  is  estimated  at  an  average 
5,500,000,  while   the   increase   is  alike  rapid 

astonishing.     Take,  for  example,  the  import 

ns  of  only  two  articles  into  this  port. 

Pounds. 

I.     Soda  ash,       .  .  .  14,069,153 

do.     do.        .  .  .  17,64»,503 

Crude  sulphur, 
).          do.       do.     '         .  .  4,474,886 

should  be  remembered  that  the  above  figures 

denote  direct  imports,  while  it  is  probable  that 
)St  equal  amounts  of  each  reach  us  via  New 
b,  Boston,  etc.  Similar  remarks  will  likewise 
y  to  other  substances,  crude  and  semi-crude, 

as  carbonate  of  soda,  the  import  of  which  in 
9  was  -2,223,931  lbs.,  chloride  of  lime  1,951,- 

Ibs.,  and  a  long  list  of  chemical  articles,  too 
erous  for  notice  in  a  brief  paragraph.     Now, 

ay  of  encouraging  this  very  important  branch 
idustry  and  science,  several  modifications  as 
le  import  duties  on  manufactured  products  are 
■able.     Into  these,  however,  we  have  not  space 


Jongress  will  be  applied   to  this  subject  at  an 
y  date. 

hese  remarks  have  been  naturally  suggested  to 

minds  in  consequence  of  having  passed  a  day 

reat  chemical  manufactories  of  Powers  k, 

ghtman — a  firm  that  is  second  to  none  in  the 

cither  for  the  superiority  of  their  products 

extent  of  their  laboratories.     One  of  their 

blishments  is  at  Ninth  and  Parri^h  streets,  and 

other  (which  we  more  particularly  examined) 

Falls   of  Schuylkill.     At  the   latter   they 

il  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  and 

latic  acids,   sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom 

sulphate   of  copper,  or  Roman  vitriol,  sul- 

of  iron,  or  copperas,  and  alum — all  on  a  very 

scale.     We   were   politely  shown   over   the 

ks  by  Dr.  William  M.  Uhler,  the  chemist,  and 

Moore,  who  acts  jointly  with  Dr.  U.  as 


are  nine  different  factories  or  laboratories,  each 
being  devoted  to  a  particular  department,  which, 
with  yards,  sheds,  dwelling-houses,  stores  and  out- 
buildings, cover  nearly  twelve  acres  of  ground — 
terminating  in  a  spacious  wharf  on  the  Schuylkill, 
to  the  west,  bounded  by  the  Norristowu  Ilaiiroad 
on  the  east,  and  bisected  by  the  Mauayunk  turn- 
pike and  horse-railway  near  the  river. 

About  two  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the 
two  factories,  and  their  wages  range  from  $6  to 
§16  per  week,  according  to  position  and  ability. 
There  are  four  steam-engines  at  the  Falls  manu- 
factories, and  Powers  &  Weightman  have  con- 
structed their  own  water-works,  the  reservoir  of 
which  contains  80,000  gallons.  The  city  estab- 
lishment has  been  in  existence  for  forty-two  years, 
the  present  proprietors  having  succeeded  Farr  & 
Kunze.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  transacted  with 
drysalters  and  wholesale  druggists  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  much  to  their 
credit,  and  to  the  honour  of  Philadelphia,  that 
their  specimens,  as  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair, 
in  London,  gained  one  of  the  prize  medals.  ^Vith 
regard  to  to  the  purity  of  drusis,  we  would  remark 
that,  while  the  United  States  government  has  very 
that  in  the  wonders  of  the  laboratory  the  j  properly  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  "drug 
ed   States   stands    pre-eminent,   and   that   no  inspector"  to  exai^ine   all   imported  articles,  and 

"    ' not  allow  their  admission  without  certificates,  the 

security  of  the  public  as  relates  to  American  che- 
micals is  much  stronger,  for  the  reputation  of  our 
eminent  manufacturers  is  too  highly  prized  to  be 
risked  by  the  sale  of  a  single  inferior  article.  There- 
fore we  find  that  Powers  &  Weightman  never  send 
out  any  goods  unless  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Hence, 
they  deservedly  enjoy  general  confidence. 

The  vast  heaps  of  Vesuvian  and  ^Etnean  sulphur 
in  the  yards  show  at  a  glance  the  magnitude  of 
3,766,982 1  the  operations,  and  we  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
about  6000  or  8000  pounds  of  this  mineral  are 
used  }xr  diem.  Indeed,  the  starting  point  of  the 
works  is  a  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  nearly  all  the  other  products  are  made,  so  far 
as  a  base  is  concerned.  Then  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  are  produced  in  all  their  commercial  forms 
and  strengths.  Also  alum,  composed  from  the 
clay  of  this  country  and  a  mixture  of  acid,  with 
other  ingredients  as  may  be  required,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  for  "  ammonia  alum,"  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  for  "  potash  alum." 

Sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  made  by  employ- 
ing sulphuric  acid  and  iron,  and  sulphate  of  cop- 

.„.     — ,.-,  „ , ^...,„|Per  or  blue  vitriol,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  copper. 

Iter.  But  on  one  point  there  can  be  no  mis-  Epsom  salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  by  acids  and 
,  namely,  that  all  strictly  crude  articles  that  magnesia,  and  we  must  say  that  the  specimens 
used  in  American  laboratories  should  be  ad-  shown  to  us  were  remarkably  fine,  white  and  per- 
diitijfrce,  from  whatever  nation  they  may  t  feet,  in  thin  crystals.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
d  we  hope  that  the  favourable  legislation  Powers  &  Weightman  are  the  only  manufacturers 
of  this  article  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
also  the  largest  producers  of  Epsom  salts  in  the 
world.  They  enjoy  the  advantage  of  possessing 
their  own  magnesia  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  Maryland  border.  Many  other  minor  articles 
are  made,  such  as  nitrate  of  lead,  muriate  of  tin, 
bi-sulphuret  of  carbon,  &c.  The  different  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture — including  as  they  do  all 
the  latest  improvements — are  really  marvellous ; 
and  we  would  particularly  mention  a  platinum- 
still,  for  concentrating  oil  of  vitriol,  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  platinum  giving  it  a  great  advantage 
over  other  metals  for  such  a  purpose.  The  boilers 
and  crystallizers  for  alum  and  Epsom  salts  are 
curious  yet  simple.  These,  however,  cannot  be 
readily  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  any 
written  description.  We  learned  with  pleasure 
that  4500  tons  of  Pennsylvania  coal  are  annually 


used  to  keep  the  works  in  full  action.  There  is  a 
regular  machine-shop  on  the  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instantly  repairing  any  damage,  and  Pow- 
ers &.  Weightman  employ  their  own  plumbers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  bricklayers.  There 
are  about  forty  cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
where  workmen  and  their  families  reside  at  a  re- 
markably cheap  rent.  A  neat  garden  is  attached 
to  each  cottage,  and  the  dwellings  generally  indi- 
cate comfort.  An  electric  telegraph  is  worked 
from  the  Falls  mills  to  the  establishment  in  the 
city,  and  while  at  the  former  place,  we  observed 
that  it  was  frequently  in  operation. 

There  is  one  excellent  rule  adopted  by  the  pro- 
prietors, that  is — not  a  man  is  employed,  who  is 
not  strictly  temperate  !  In  the  Parrish  street 
works,  sulphate  of  quiuia  and  medicinal  chemicals 
generally  are  manufactured  ;  and  although  the 
establishment  does  not  cover  as  much  ground  as 
that  on  the  Schuylkill,  yet  the  value  of  the  goods 
made  is  much  greater  in  amount,  and  they  are 
equally  famed  throughout  the  Union. — North 
Aiaericaii. 


SoU'i 


Ifor  "The  Fiiirad.' 


Exbortation. 

Put  on  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
Pay  less  attention  to  the  decoration  of  the  person, 
more  to  that  of  the  mind.  "  Your  adorning  is  not 
to  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
and  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel, 
but  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  which  is  not  cor- 
ruptible." And  the  language  of  another  apo.stle 
is  no  less  striking,  "  In  like  manner  also,  I  will 
that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel," 
(tc.  Thus  two  apostles,  who  both  wrote  as  they 
wei-e  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  such  language 
as  this,  have  denounced,  as  improper,  and  as  un- 
becoming a  profession  of  religion,  a  taste  for  im- 
modest, expensive,  or  highly  decorated  dress. 

Surely,  then,  the  subject  is  worthy  the  most 
serious  attention  of  all  christians.  By  what  so- 
phistry can  the  letter^  much  more  the  spirit  of  two 
passages  of  Holy  Writ,  so  very  plain  and  express 
in  their  terms,  be  set  aside  ?  That  they  are  set 
aside,  is  evident  by  the  appearance  of  almost  every 
congregation  into  which  we  could  enter.  What 
with  the  gaudiness  of  colouring,  and  extravagance 
of  form,  our  religious  assemblies  present  every- 
thing at  once  to  disgust  our  taste,  and  to  dis- 
tress our  piety.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  laid  down  a  general  law 
for  regulating  the  dress  of  the  body  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mind.  I  do  hold  then  that  these 
passages  of  Scripture  are  still  parts  of  revelation, 
and  as  such,  still  binding  upon  the  conscience  : 
if  not,  show  me  when  they  were  cancelled.  I 
contend  that  christians  ought  to  abstain  from 
expensive,  showy  and  extravagant  fashions  in 
dress,  jewelry,  and  all  kinds  of  unsuitable  per- 
sonal decoration.  What  I  contend  for  is,  not 
meanness,  not  ugliness,  not  unvarying  sameness, 
but  neatness  opposed  to  gaudiness;  simplicity  and 
becomingness  opposed  to  extravagance  ;  modesty 
opposed  to  indelicacy;  economy  opposed  to  expen- 
biveness.  I  am  anxious  to  see  professors  of  reli- 
gion showing  a  seriousness  and  spirituality,  a  se- 
datencss  and  dignity,  becoming  their  high  and  holy 
profession ! 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart,  to  be  inclined 
to  defame  others.  They  who  are  harmless  :ind  in- 
nocent, can  have  no  gratification  that  way  ;  hut  it 
ever  arises  from  a  want  or  neglect  of  what  i^  laud- 
able in  a  man's  self,  and  an  impatience  ot  seeing 
it  in  another. 
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THE  INNER  CALM. 
Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm. 

While  these  hot  breezes  blow, 
Be  like  the  night-dew's  cooling  balm 

Upon  earth's  fevered  brow. 

Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm. 

Soft  resting  on  thy  breast, 
Soothe  me  with  holy  hymn  and  psal.m. 

And  bid  my  spirit  rest. 

Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm, 

Let  thine  outstretched  wing. 
Be  like  the  shade  of  Elim's  palm, 

Beside  her  desert  spring. 

Yes,  keep  me  calm,  though  loud  and  rude 

The  sounds  my  ear  that  greet, 
Calm  in  my  hours  of  solitude. 

Calm  in  the  bustling  street, 

Calm  in  the  hour  of  buoyant  health, 

Calm  in  my  hour  of  pain, 
Calm  in  my  poverty  or  wealth, 

Calm  in  my  loss  or  gain. 

Calm  in  the  sufferance  of  wrong, 
Like  Him  who  bore  ray  shame, 

Calm  'mid  the  threat'ning,  taunting  throng 
Who  mock  thy  holy  name. 

Calm  when  the  great  world's  news  with  po' 

My  listening  spirit  stir; 
Let  not  the  tidings  of  the  hour 

E'er  find  too  fond  an  ear. 

Calm  as  the  ray  of  sun  or  star 

Which  storm's  assail  in  vain, 
Moving  unruffled  through  earth's  war. 

The  eternal  calm  to  gain.  Bo 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPDICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 

JOSEPH   BURR. 

Josepb  Burr,  the  son  of  Henry  Burr  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  of  Northampton,  in  Burlington  coun- 
ty, West  Jersey,  was  born  there  Fifth  month  1st, 
1C93.  His  parents,  says  the  testimony  of  Burling- 
ton Monthly  Meeting,  wore  "  ancient  and  valuable 
Friends,  who  long  bore  an  honourable  esteem  among 
us." 

Giving  up  to  the  cleansing  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Joseph  Burr  became  of  a  pure  life,  and  un- 
der the  instructions  inwardly  received,  grew  wise 
iu  the  things  which  accompany  salvation.  He  be- 
came useful  in  the  church,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  elder  and  overseer  of  Mount  Holly  Meeting,  "and 
exemplary  iu  the  duties  of  both.  As  master  and 
head  of  a  family,  he  was  circumspect,  training  up 
those  under  his  care,  in  decency  and  plainness, 
He  was  afflicted  many  years  with  bodily  weakness 
which  he  bore  with  patience  and  resignation,  and 
we  hope,  has  entered  into  those  mansions  of  rest, 
which  are  prepared  for  the  righteous."  He  dc' 
ceased  Fourth  mo.  1 3th,  1767,  aged  nearly  seventy 
four  years. 

MARY   JANNEX. 


Selected. 


og  a  stra 


PASSING  THROUGH. 
I  walk  as  one  who  knows  that  he  is  trei 

soil ; 
As  one  round  whom  a  serpent-world  is   spreading  its 

subtle  coil. 
I   walk   as   one  but  yesterday  delivered   from  a  sharp 

chain  ; 
Who  trembles  lest  the  bond  so  newly  severed  be  bound 

again. 
I  walk  as  one  who  feels  that  he  is  breathing  ungenial 

air ; 

the   tempter  still  is  wreathing  the 


1  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl 
We  know  nothiu"  of  her 


For  whom  as  i 
bright  a 
My  steps,  I  know,  are  on  the  plains  of  dange 


ap,  I  pa 


stranp 


for  sin  is 


tnd 


But  looking 

fear. 
This  earth  has  lost  its  power  to  drag  me  downward  ;  its 

spell  is  gone ; 
My  course  is  now  right  upward,  and  right  onward,  to 

yonder  throne. 
Hour  after  hour  of  time's  dark  night  is  stealing  in  gloom 

away ; 
Speed   thy"  fair  dawn   of  light,   and  joy,   and  healing, 

Thou  star  of  day  I 
For   thee   its   God,   its   King,   the   long-rejected,    earth 

groans  and  cries ; 
For  Thee  the  long-beloved,  the  long-e.\pected,  Thy  bride 

(the  church)  still  sighs. 


Sea  Elepliatit  Oil. — A  schooner  has  lately  ar- 
rived in  Newport,  R.  I.,  harbour,  from  a  cruise 
after  sea  elephant  oil,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Desola- 
tion Islands,  situated  west  of  Cape  Horn,  between 
that  and  the  straits  of  Magellan.  This  branch  of 
fishery  is  said  to  be  superseding  somewhat,  of  late 
years,  the  whale  fishery,  and  is  quite  as  successful. 
Ten  vessels  were  on  the  coast  when  she  sailed — 
two  ships,  three  barques  and  five  schooners.  One 
of  the  ships  had  on  board  3300  barrels  of  oil,  and 
the  other  3000.  One  barque  had  1800  barrels,  and 
the  other  was  fitU.  The  schooners  generally  ope- 
rate as  tenders  to  the  larger  vessels,  being  employ- 
ed for  navigating  the  smaller  rivers,  where  the  sea 
elephant  abounds.  The  oil  is  tried  out  on  shove 
and  then  carried  by  the  schooners  on  board  the 
heavier  craft,  which  are  moored  in  deeper  water. 


Mary was  born 

vania,  in  the  year  1707 

early  life,  except  that  her  parents  being  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  brought  her  up  in  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  the  Truth  calls  for.  When 
she  reached  maturity,  she  was  married  to  Amos 
Janney,  a  valuable  Friend,  a  true  helper  Zionward 
It  appears  that  they  were  favoured  to  make  sweet 
progress  on  the  heavenward  journey,  living  and 
walking  in  great  concord  by  the  way. 

Some  years  after  their  marriage,  they  removed 
into  Virginia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fairfax, 
which,  her  memorial  says,  was  "  then  almost  unin- 
habited." Here,  iu  their  remote  situation,  they 
were  very  hospitable  and  kind,  entertaining  stran- 
gers, of  whom  very  many  called  upon  them,  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  pleasure. 

As  some  Friends  settled  near  them,  they  became 
zealously  concerned  for  the  establishment  of  a 
meeting,  which  was  first  held  at  their  house.  Other 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  coming  to  re- 
side in  the  neighbourhood,  a  meeting-house  was 
afterwards  built  couvenicBtly  situated  to  accom- 
modate them  generally. 

In  the  year  17-16,  Mary  lost  her  beloved  bus- 
baud,  who,  after  a  short  illness,  was  removed  from 
her  by  death.  His  early  removal  was  much  la- 
mented by  the  dwellers  in  that  place,  both  Friends 
and  others ;  but  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  they  had  the  comfortable  as- 
surance that  he  had  died  in  his  favour,  and  had 
entered  into  rest.  His  widow,  although  feeling  her 
bereaved  condition,  with  five  children  to  care  for, 
restrain  and  direct,  could  yet  feel  that  the  God  of 
all  mercy,  whom  she  had  long  endeavoured  to  serve, 
was  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
widow,  and  the  sure  helper  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

With  steady  and  patient  alacrity,  she  endea- 
voured to  fill  up  her  duties  to  her  family,  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  world.  She  was  a  sympathizer 
with  all  those  who  were  in  affliction,  and  ever  ready 
to  yield  them  such  assistance  as  she  was  able  to 
bestow.  She  was  carefully  concerned,  by  precept 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  her  own  example,  to 
train  up  her  children  in  plainness,  sobriety,  and  in 
.submission  lo  the  Truth.  So  also  governed  she  her 
I  servants,  and  in  all  her  walks  and  ways  amongst 


men,  she  demeaned  herself  with  great  prucle 
and  as  one  who  was  endeavouring  to  Jollow 
leadings  of  Him,  who,  though  he  were  in  all  poi 
tempted  as  we  are,  yet  was  without  sin. 

Her  heart  and  her  house  were  open  to 
friends  and  to  strangers.  The  poor  were  ever  b 
pitably  treated  by  her.  She  was  diligent  in 
performance  of  her  religious  duties,  and  was  e  I 
nently  qualified  for  usefulness  in  meetings  for  i ; 
cipline.  She  laboured  to  promote  good  order  1 
the  church,  and  was  a  valuable  elder  therein.    | 

In  her  conversation  she  was  pleasantly  cheer, 
although  her  deportment  was  marked  with 
Gentleness  and  meekness  were  striking  features 
her  character,  and  her  company,  whilst  instruct 
and  edifying,  was  truly  agreeable  to  all.  Thus 
lived,  as  her  memorial  shows,  under  a 
concern  to  discharge  herself,  and  so  to  watch  ti  r 
she  might  be  ready  to  meet  her  Lord  at  his  cc 
ing."  To  such  an  one,  death,  though  ever  aw 
was  stripped  of  his  terrors.  She  gradually 
clined  in  health  for  more  than  a  year,  bearing 
sufi'erings  and  tedious  confinement  with  "  great 
tience  and  resignation,  until  "  like  a  lamb,  with 
a  sigh  or  groan,"  she  departed  this  life  on  the  1 
day  of  the  Seventh  month,  1767. 

JOSEPH   HAMPTON. 

Joseph  Hampton  was,  for  a  number  of  years, 
elder  in  esteem,  in  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting.  ] 
death  took  place  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1767. 

(To  be  continued.} 

Poucr  of  the  Imagination. — Dr.  Nobles,  ii 
lecture  at  Manchester,  England,  related  a  w 
authenticated  instance  of  the  power  of  the  imagi 
tibn.  A.  M.  Boutihouse  served  in  Napoleon's  an 
and  was  present  at  many  engagements  during 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  In  the  battli 
Wa^ara,  in  1800,  while  in  the  front  ranks,  and 
the  act  of  re-loading  his  musket,  he  was,  as  hes 
posed,  deprived  of  both  legs  by  a  cannon  ball, 
felt  no  pain,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  stunn 
effect  of  the  shock  on  the  brain  and  nervous  systi 
and  he  lay  motionless  during  the  entire  night  ami 
the  wounded  and  the  dead,  not  daring  to  movi 
muscle  lest  the  loss  of  blood  should  be  fatally 
creased.  At  early  dawn  he  was  aroused  by  od« 
the  medical  staff,  and  an  examination  proved  that 
was  uninjured.  The  ball  had  passed  under  his  i 
and  had  plowed  a  hole  in  the  earth  beneath, 
least  a  foot  in  depth,  into  which  his  sudden  sink 
produced  the  impression  that  he  had  been  depri' 
of  both  his  limbs.  The  truth  of  the  story  is  vou 
ed  for  by  Dr.  Nobles. 


To  the  Young. — You  may  twine  your  affecti 
round  the  weeds  of  earth,  and  build  towering  ho 
upon  the  sand,  and  seek  after  worldly  vanities 
after  hid  treasure,  but  the  end  of  these  thing 
sure — disappointment  and  destruction.  And 
end  of  a  contrary  conduct  is  sure  also — glc 
honour,  immortality — all  comprised  in  one  weig 
expression — eternal  lite  !  May  God,  wh 
trust,  beginning  a  good  work  in  you,  bless  j 
keep  you  by  the  glorious  working  of  his  effect 
Spirit. — Jewsburi/'s  Letters. 


One  of  the  most  prevailing  characteristics 
superstition,  which  is,  at  least,  lound,  more 
in  most  species  of  it,  is  the  attributiug  of  sc 
sacred  efficacy  to  the  performance  of  an  outw. 
act,  or  the  presence  of  some  material  objcot 
Whatc/zj. 


No  man  has  any  proper  knowledg 
less  he  inwardly  adores  him. 


of  God 


THE    FRIEND. 
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717.  According  to  the  primitive  innocency  and 
plicity  of  Friends,  it  is  tbe  advice  of  this  meet- 
that  no  Friends  imitate  the  world  in  any  dis- 
tion  of  habit,  or  otherwise,  as  murks  or  tokens 
lourning  for  the  dead. 


Selected. 

Word  of  affectionate  Admonition  Remains, 

e  not  turned  back  or  stumbled,  my  dear  young 

uds,  by  the  smallness  or,  as  it  may  appear  to 

despicableness  of  the  requisitions  by  which 

adorable  Saviour  tests  your  fidelity  and  obe- 
•.e.  It  is  tbe  submission  of  the  heart  that  lie 
■egard  to;  and  He  sometimes  calls  for  very 
e  sacrifices  as  evidences  of  our  faitbfuluess  and 
,  while  at  other  times  they  may  be  of  fearful 
nitude.  But  submission  and  obedience  are 
t  we  so  much  owe,  and  what  he  requires  ;   and 

these  are  brought  forth  in  us,  we  shall  neither 

Iked  by  the  largeness  of  the  heavenly  requi- 
)ns,  as  iu  the  case  of  Abraham  when  called  to 

fice  his  only  beloved  son,  nor  by  the  smallness 
eof,  as  in  the  required  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and 
min.  I  have  olten  thought  there  was  much  in- 
ction  in  the  account  recorded  in  Holy  Sorip- 

of  the  healing  of  Naauian's  leprosy  !  The 
e  expectations  of  the  diseased  Syrian,  with  the 
le,  healing  recommendation  and  remedy  of  the 
d's  prophet.  Very  striking  also  is  the  account 
^e  given  of  the  trespass  committed  by  Achan  iu 
e  accursed  thing,"  at  the  siege  of  Ai.  lie 
;ted  and  took  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment, 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold, 
hid  tbem  in  his  tent.  But  mark  the  conse- 
Qce  !  The  Lord  punished  the  whole  camp  of 
,el,  so  that  they  wore  not  only  driven  back  be- 
their  enemies,  but  of  their  number  about  thirty 
sis  were  slain.     So  that  Joshua,  their  leader, 

his  clothes,  and  fell  to  tbe  earth  upon  his  face 
re  the  ark  of  the  Lord  until  tbe  even-tide,  he 
tbe  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their 
3s.  The  camp  was  searcbed,  tribe  by  tribe, 
ily  by  family,  and  man  by  man.  And  Achan, 
1  all  bis,  was  stoned  and  burned.  Dear  Friends, 
e  things  are  written  for  our  admonition.     Slay 

have  their  due  effect  upon  us,  by  causing  us 
vidually  and  scrupulously  to  refrain  from 
sgressiug  in  any  wise  the  covenant  of  tbe  Lord, 
to  come  out  of  everything  which  his  testimony 
;aii)st.  "Come  out  from  among  tbem,  and  be 
eparate,  saith  tbe  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  un- 
n  thing;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daugb- 
;  saitb  tbe  Lord  Almighty."  Then  will  tbe 
d  cause  his  children  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  will 
g  again  Zion.  He  will  raise  up  from  amongst 
judges  and  counsellors,  whom   he   will  bless 

make  a  blessing.  "  He  will  be  a  spirit  of 
ment  to  them  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  strength 
lem  to  them  that  turn  tlie  battle  to  the  gate." 

Lord  will  be  well  pleased  for  his  rigbteous- 
'  sake;  he  will  magnify  tbe  law  and  make  it 
mrable.     Then  will  He  give  peace  to  his  peo- 

saying,  "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  pro- 
ity  within  thy  palaces."     Then  He  that  hath 

will  heal  us:  he  that  hath  smitten  will  bind 
ip.  "And  we  shall  know  if  we  follow  on  to 
Y  the  Lord :  bis  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the 
aing  ;  and  be  shall  come  unto  us  as  the  rain, 
he  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth." 
Q  also  may  this  comforting  language  be  again 
d  within  our  borders:  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the 
of  our  solemnities;  thine  eyes  shall  see  Jeru- 
u  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall 
be  taken  down;  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof 
1  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the 
s  thereof  be  broken.     But  there  the  glorious 


Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams,  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  nei- 
ther shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby.  For  the  Lord 
is  our  judge,  tbe  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is 
our  king;   he  will  save  us." 


THE     FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  30,   18G0. 


[The  Sixth  month  number  of  The  British  Friend 
has  come  to  hand  since  our  last,  containing  a  long 
account  of  tbe  proceedings  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts.] 

LONDOX  YEARLY  MEETING. 

FourUi-day  morning,  Fifth  mo.  23d. — At  the 
usual  hour,  ten  o'clock,  this  morning.  Friends  came 
together  iu  their  Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  present- 
ing in  point  of  numbers  no  perceptible  difference 
in  diminution  or  increase  as  compared  with  some 
recent  years.  *  »  *  « 

The  list  of  representatives  was,  as  usual,  called 
over,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  answered  to 
their  names,  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  absence  of 
the  others  being  for  the  most  part  assigned. 

Sundry  matters  of  customary  routine  having 
been  afterwards  disposed  of,  the  clerk  stated  that 
there  was  on  the  table  an  Appeal,  tbe  endorsement 
upon  which  he  read,  purporting  that  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  against  tbe  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Derby  and  iS'ottinghamshire,  for 
sustaining  a  decision  of  Kottingham  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Three  Friends  had  been  appointed  by  the  re- 
spective Meetings  to  support  and  respond,  and  the 
Appeal  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Large 
Committee,  who  were  to  deal  with  it  according  to 
tbe  rules  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Reference  was  then  made  by  the  clerk  to  tbe 
course  of  procedure  last  year,  as  well  as  previously, 
in  regard  to  tbe  reading  of  the  Foreign  Epistles ; 
and  be  said  it  had  been  considered  desirable  to 
revert  to  former  practice,  and  take  tbem  up  before 
the  Answers  to  tbe  Queries.  The  Epistle  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  from  Friends  in  Ireland  was  first 
read,  followed  by  those  from  New  Y'^ork,  New 
England,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana.          ***** 

When  the  clerk  announced  that  the  Epistle  from 
New  England  was  about  to  be  read,  a  Friend  said 
he  thought  it  was  now  the  right  time  to  mention 
that  our  present  unhappy  and  divided  position  with 
regard  to  some  portion  of  those  under  our  name  in 
America,  was  the  result  of  an  error  on  tbe  part  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  in  acknowledging  and  cor- 
responding with  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  as 
constituted  since  the  separation  there ;  and  be  de- 
sired that  a  reconsideration  of  our  proceedings  in 
that  matter  might  be  entered  upon.  Two  or  three 
other  Friends  supported  such  a  measure,  but  it  was 
not  further  responded  to ;  the  suspension  of  our 
epistolatory  intercourse  with  Philadelphia  seeming 
too  engrossing  a  topic  to  admit  of  attention  being 
directed  to  the  reconsideration  of  conclusions  of 
former  years. 

Many  Friends  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  renew- 
ing correspondence  with  Philadelphia;  but  while 
tbe  desirableness  of  such  renewal  was  disputed  by 
no  one,  it  was  stated  that  the  last  Epistle  was  the 
one  sent  to,  and  not  that  received  Jrom  Philadel- 
phia. Besides,  it  was  but  right  for  Friends  in  this 
country  to  be  made  aware  that  Philadelphia  Y'early 
Meeting  had  come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  their  place  to  suspend  epistolary  inter- 
course entirely  with  all  the  Yearly  Meetings ;  so 


that  there  seemed  no  way  for  our  moving  at  pre- 
sent in  the  direction  which  had  been  indicated. 

Tbe  subject  was  ultimately  di.-^posed  of  by  leaving 
it  to  the  Committee  of  llepresentatives,  if  way 
should  open  for  them,  to  prepare  a  minute  to  ac- 
company the  printed  Epistle  of  this  year,  suppos- 
ing such  a  document  to  be  issued,  which  minute 
the  Yearly  fleeting  could  enter  on  its  minutes,  iu 
token  of  the  exercise  into  which  it  bad  been  brought 
on  this  occasion. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. —  The  representatives 
having  met  as  a  committee,  agreeably  to  direction, 
immediately  on  the  adjournment  this  forenoon, 
they  presented  a  minute  to  tbe  meeting,  signed  by 
Joseph  Davis,  stating' that  they  had  agreed  to  pro- 
pose the  continuance  of  Joseph  Thorp  as  clerk, 
and  that  William  Thistlethwaite  and  Joseph  Cros- 
field  should  be  the  assistants;  which  proposal  be- 
ing satisfactory,  they  were  appointed  to  their  re- 
spective offices  accordingly.  *  *  * 

The  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  next  taken  up, 
and  proceeded  with  as  far  as  those  from  London 
and  Middlesex.  *  *  *  # 

The  meeting  adjourned  shortly  before  seven 
o'clock,  when  tbe  representatives  again  came  to- 
gether, and  having  chosen  Isaac  Eobson  for  clerk, 
with  Isaac  Brown  and  G.  S.  Gibson  for  assistants, 
they  proceeded  with  the  appointment  of  sub-com- 
mittees to  take  charge  of  preparing  replies  to  the 
different  foreign  epistles  which  had  been  read  in 
tbe  morning  meeting.  *  «  *  * 

Fiftli-day  moriiing. — Tbe  business  of  this  sit- 
ting was  the  reading  of  the  remaining  Answers  to 
tbe  Queries,  including  those  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders.  These  latter  were 
very  nearly  clear  of  exception,  it  being  stated  that 
an  increase  of  unity  in  one  meeting  was  desirable. 

The  exceptions  in  the  general  answers  were 
probably  similar  to  their  amount  on  some  former 
occasions,  though,  in  regard  to  the  Society's  testi- 
mony against  bearing  arms,  and  against  ecclesiasti- 
cal imposts,  the  exceptions  seemed  on  the  increase. 
One  individual,  it  was  stated,  had  resigned  his 
membership  in  consequence  of  having  joined  the 
Volunteer  movement,  and  some  others  had  been 
more  or  less  implicated  in  the  same  direction. 

In  addition,  there  were  introduced  sundry  min- 
utes and  testimonies,  which  were  road  after  the 
answers  from  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings 
by  which  they  had  been  sent.  #  *  * 

Intimation  was  given  near  the  close  of  the  sit- 
ting that  the  different  meeting-houses  would  be 
opened  for  worship  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o  clock,  as  usual. 

Read  tbe  report  of  Distraints  for  Ecclesiastical 
Demands,  the  amount  of  which  is  over  six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  pounds,  being  in  excess  of  last 
year  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  four  o'clock 
afternoon. 

Fijth-day  afternoon. — After  reading  the  open- 
ing minute,  the  clerk  stated  that  the  meeting  was 
now  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  our  religious  Society,  as  the  same 
had  been  brought  out  by  the  Answers  to  the  Que- 
ries and  other  documents  which  had  been  read  at 
previous  sittings.  *  »  *  «  * 

It  may  be  that  on  some  former  similar  occasions 
a  greater  number  of  Friends  gave  expression  to 
their  sentiments  on  this  important  topic,  though 
probably  not  more  appropriately  and  weightily 
than  took  place  this  afternoon  by  three  or  four  of 
the  speakers.  ***** 

As  tbe  deficiencies  in  the  Answers  to  the  first 
Query  appeared  to  be  increasing,  the  attention  of 
most  speakers  seemed  concentrated  upon  it ;  and 
while  on  the  part  of  some  there  seemed  to  be  a 
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disposition  to  palliate  the  non-atteudance  of  our 
Meetings  for  Worship,  because  of  the  predominat- 
ing bileuce,  their  supposed  lifelessness  and  formal- 
ity, and  hence  the  frequenting  of  those  of  other 
denominations,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
defect  was  not  in  the  meetings,  but  in  the  indivi- 
duals, and  the  result  of  neglecting  that  most  salu- 
tary advice  in  the  Book  Discipline,  "  Take  heed, 
dear  Friends,  we  entreat  you,  to  the  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  leads,  through  unfeigned  re- 
pentance and  living  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to 
reconciliation  with  our  heavenly  Father,  and  to  the 
blessed  hope  of  eternal  life,  purchased  for  us  by 
the  one  offering  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"  (page  1.)  *  *  *  *  * 

i^fter  nearly  three  hours  had  been  devoted  to 
the  object  in  view,  the  conclusion  was  come  to,  and 
entered  on  the  minutes,  that  it  would  be  right  to 
issue  a  General  Epistle,  the  preparation  of  which 
document  was  committed  to  the  Meeting  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Intimation  having  again  been  given  respecting 
the  Meetings  for  Worship  to-morrow  morning,  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  that  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock. 

Sixtk-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock.  *  * 

The  representatives  came  together  almost  im- 
mediately, when  some  further  expression  of  senti- 
ment was  given  upon  a  variety  of  topics  bearing  on 
the  state  of  Society,  especially  upon  worship  and 
upon  musical  entertainments.  *  *  * 

A  committee  of  twenty-five  Friends  was  after- 
wards nominated  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  General 
Epistle,  as  directed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  were  then  called  over, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  them 
had  sent  up  propositions  or  minutes  ;  when  it  ap- 
peared that  Lincolnshire  and  Westmoreland  Quar- 
terly Meetings  had  each  intrusted  their  represen- 
tatives with  a  minute  for  presentation  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  minute  from  Lincolnshire  was  first  read. 
It  mentioned  that,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances, 
Friends  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting  were  not  in  a 
position  to  render  such  assistance  to  their  subordi- 
nate meetings  as  these  required  ;  and  they  solicited 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  visit  and  help 
them  in  such  a  way  as  they  were  able,  and  as 
might  seem  desirable. 

Joseph  Hopkins  briefly  entered  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  Friends  in  that  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  a 
large  one;  and  though  the  number  of  members 
was  somewhat  diminished,  it  was  not  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  assistance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  solicited.  Any  diminution  which  had  been 
sustained,  arose  chiefly  from  removals  into  other 
meetings.  While  it  was  yet  within  his  recollection 
when  there  were  few,  if  any,  ministers  among  them, 
Joseph  Hopkins  stated  that  there  were  now  five 
acknowledged  in  that  station,  and  sundry  others 
engaged  in  the  ministry — the  proportion  of  those 
so  engaged  being  as  one  to  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
members.  There  was,  however,  a  deQcieucy  of 
ciders  complained  of,  and  it  was  hinted  that  other 
circumstances  existed,  which  combined  to  induce 
tiic  presentation  of  the  minute  that  had  been  read. 

Some  Friends  seemed  to  entertain  very  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  or  the  safety  of  com- 
plying with  the  request  contained  in  the  minute,  on 
the  supposition  apparently  that  the  business  of  the 
committee  applied  for  was  to  assist  in  the  choice 
or  nomination  of  elders  ;  it  beiug  argued  that  as 
so  many  compared  with  the  number  of  members 
were  engaged  as  ministers,  it  was  a  proof  that 
they  were  under  visitation  from  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  who  alone  could  rightly  qualify  for  ser- 


vice either  in  one  capacity  or  another ;  and 
Friends  of  Lincolnshire  were  recommended  to 
look  to  Him  for  what  they  were  lacking  in  this 
respect. 

The  prevalent  feeling,  however,  was  in  favour 
of  acceding  to  the  request,  and  a  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  visit  the  Lincolnshire 
Quarterly  and  Subsidiary  Meetings.      *       *       * 

The  other  minute — that  from  Westmoreland — 
had  for  its  object  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  the  transfer  of  Richmond 
Monthly  Meeting  from  Westmoreland  to  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting.     [This  was  agreed  to.]  *  *  * 

The  next  business  was  the  reading  of  certain 
minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  relative  to  the 
propositions  from  Bristol,  Somerset  and  Dorset 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  from  that  of  Warwick, 
Leicester  and  Stafford,  on  the  subject  of  Removals 
and  Settlements.  These  minutes  embraced  the 
appointment  of  a  Conference,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  Quarterly  and  General 
Meetings  in  conjunction  with  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, to  take  the  said  subject  into  consideration. 
This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  report 
from  that  Conference,  *  *  *  which  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  they  had  met  in  Eleventh  month  last, 
and  bestowed  much  thoughtful  attention  upon  the 
matter  intrusted  to  them,  and  they  had  delibe- 
rately come  to  the  conclusion  to  recommend  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  the  entire  rescinding  of  the  exist- 
ing rules  in  regard  to  Settlements,  in  terms  of  the 
suggestion  from  the  two  Quarterly  Meetings  ori- 
ginating the  propositions  on  the  subject.  The  re- 
port of  the  Conference  also  proposed  that  the 
changes  proposed  last  year  by  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  affecting  such  as  emigrate  to  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  and  which,  together  with  the  two 
propositions  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  were 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference, 
should  also  be  adopted,  viz.,  that  members  so  emi- 
grating should  cease  to  have  any  claim  upon  their 
respective  Monthly  Meetings  from  the  time  of 
leaving  our  shores. 

The  consideration  of  the  report  occupied  about 
three  hours,  [and  was  finally  adopted.]     *     *     * 

Adjourned  at  eight  o'clock,  till  eleven  to-morrow 
morning. 

SevetUh-clay  moming. — Met  at  eleven  o'clock. 

A  somewhat  protracted  discussion  [took  place,] 
without  any  action,  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
issuing  a  minute  of  advice  to  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  in  connection  with  the  new 
rules  of  settlement,  and  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  that  might  possibly  arise  in  rela- 
tion to  obligations  incurred  under  the  rules  which 
had  just  been  rescinded.  ***:«! 

The  only  other  business  overtaken  at  this  sitting 
was  the  reading  of  a  minute  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufftriugs,  introductory  to  a  report  from  a  commit- 
tee of  that  body,  recommending  certain  alterations 
upon  the  large  meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  with 
the  object  of  improving  the  ventilation,  and  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  hearing,  as  also  providing 
for  a  better  arrangement  of  the  seats,  and  such  an 
alteration  upon  these  as  would  make  them  more 
comfortable  as  supports.  The  estimated  cost  was 
stated  at  £1000. 

The  alterations  thus  proposed  being  so  calculated 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  Friends  attending  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  conduce  to  the  solemnity 
of  its  deliberations,  were  favourably  listened  to  ; 
and  *  *  *  a  pretty  large  committee,  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty  Friends,  in  addition  to  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  was 
appointed  to  take  the  proposed  scheme  into  con- 
sideration, and  report  to  a  future  .sitting.   »    *    * 


Adjourned  about  two  o'clock,  to  ten  on  Secoi  | 
day  morning.  *  *  * 

The  Large  Committee  assembled  at  four  o'oloi 
and  entered  upou  the  business  referred  to  them 
a  previous  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  viz., 
consider  the  propriety  of  preparing  a  minute  to 
addressed  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  espr 
sive  of  continued  brotherly  affection,  and  of  reg 
at  the  cessation  of  epistolary  correspondence ;  si 
minute  to  accompany  the  printed  Epistle  and  otl 
documents  usually  transmitted  to  America. 

A  full  and  free  expression  of  sentiment  tc 
place ;  probably  as  many  were  in  favour  of  sei 
ing  such  a  minute  as  there  were  oppo.sed  to  tl 
course ;  both  supporting  their  respective  views  w 
nearly  equal  earnestness  and  strength.  There  v 
obviously,  however,  not  suflncient  unity  to  warn 
the  issuing  of  the  minute;  those,  therefore,  in 
vour  of  that  measure  gave  way,  and  the  commit 
concluded  that  the  action  of  the  Yearly  Meeti 
this  year  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  last,  v 
merely  to  transmit  the  printed  Epistle,  &c.,  tlirou 
the  correspondents,  who  were  left  at  liberty  to  . 
company  the  documents  with  a  letter,  if  they  s 
proper  to  do  so,  but  on  their  own  individual 
sponsibility.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  while 
generally  prevailing  feeling  towards  Friends 
Philadelphia  was  such  as  would  fully  warrant 
issuing  of  the  minute  which  had  been  suggest 
the  objection  to  do  so  arose  from  the  belief  tl 
this  step  would  tend  rather  to  embarrass  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  than  help  them  or  draw  them  i 
unity  with  ours,  and  not  from  any  indifference 
specting  the  estrangement  which  the  cessation 
epistolary  correspondence  on  their  part  seemed 
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y,  brought  iu  last  year,  had  also  been  referred 
is  Coumiittee  on  tlic  Arraiigemcuts,  &c.,  and 
18  Revision  of  the  Queries,  they  state  that  the 
nmendation  of  that  Conference  in  regard  to 
burth  Query  had,  in  the  first  plaee,  come  uu- 
their  deliberate  review,  and  they  were  of  the 
ment  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  Yearly 
ting. 

his  portion  of  the  report  was  thought  by  the 
i  tlie  most  appropriate  to  be  first  discussed,  and 
ry  Friends  had  expressed  their  sentiments,  some 
vour  and  some  against  it,  when  the  sitting  had 
id  upwards  of  four  hours,  and  it  became  neces- 
to  adjourn. 

ccond-day  afternoon. — Blet  at  four  o'clock,  and 
mod  consideration  of  the  report  upon  the  Que- 
aud  Advices.  The  omission  of  the  concluding 
se  of  the  fourth  Query  being  what  the  Con- 
ice  and  the  committee,  whose  report  had  bi 
,  both  recommended,  [in  relation  to  plainness 
peech,  behaviour  and  apparel,]  the  attention 
meeting  was  again  directed  to  this  point, 
nerous  Friends  took  part  in  discussing  it 
;uments  for  and  against  the  retention  of  the 
se  in  question  having  been  already  stated  when 
^ly  discussed,  need  not  be  h 
new  was  elicited. 

juires  to  be  stated  that  the  conference,  as 
the  committee,  proposed  to  compensate  for 
omission  of  the  clause  by  a  minute  of  ad 
he  subject  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  they 
;estcd  should  be  incorporated  with  the  General 
'ices,  the  intention  of  this  minute  being  designed 
;uard  against  the  supposition  that  the  with- 
val  of  the  clause  implied  the  least  infringemeut 
le  Society's  te-timony  in  the  matter. 

said  new  Minute  of  Advice  inculcates  an 
eronce  to  simplicity  in  deportment  and  attire, 
lades  from  flattery  and  insincerity  in  conver- 
in,  and  from  conformity  to  the  vain  customs 
fashions  of  the  world. 

otwithstanding  this  provision,  many  Friends 
cted  to  the  alteration  on  this,  as  well  as  some 
ious  occasions,  because,  whatever  might  have 
1  the  desire  of  both  the  conference  and  the  pre- 
committee,  there  was  no  mistaking  what  had 
already  the  effect  of  the  proposal — a  decided 


sion  recorded  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  to  have  the  Query  in 
report.  tlie  following  transposed  form,  viz. :   "  Are  Friends 

The  alterations  upon  the  other  Queries  were  next  clear  of  defrauding  the  public  revenue  ?  Are  they 
taken  seriatim  under  discussion,  commencing  with  just  in  their  dealings,  and  punctual  in  fulfilling 
the  1st,  which  the  report  proposes  to  shorten,  thus  :  I  their  engagements  T'  The  interpolation  of  the 
— "Are  meetings  for  Divine  worship  kept  up?  Do,  word  "pecuniary"  was  held  objectionable,  because 
Friends  attend  them  duly,  and  at  the  time  ap-  it  implied  that  engagements  of  that  character  were 
pointed  ?" 

After  a  considerable  amount  of  remark,  it  was 
settled  that  the  interpolated  word  "  Divine" 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  words  "  regularly 
held"  substituted  for  "  kept  up." 

The  second  new  Query  relates  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  runs  thus  : — "  Are  Friends  careful  to  be  fre- 
quent in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
do  those  who  have  children,  servants,  and  others 
under  their  care,  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of 
this  religious  duty  ?" 

This  alteration  was  agreed  to  without  much  com- 
ment. 

The  third  Query  in  the  new  series  is  the  same 
in  substance  as  the  fourtli  in  the  old,  and  runs 
thus: — "Are  friends  careful  to  maintain  a  reli- 
gious life  and  conversation  consistent  with  our 
christian  profession,  and  do  those  who  have  chil- 
dren, servants,  and  others  under  their  care,  en- 
deavour, by  example  and  precept,  to  train  them 
up  in  accordance  therewith  ?" 

Having  been  previously  so  long  under  considera- 
tion, this  Query  passed  with  but  little  further  re- 
mark. 

TWe  fourth  new  Query  supplies  the  place  of  the 
third  heretofore  in  use,  but  shortened  by  omitti 


the  middle  clause,  viz  : — "  Are  Friends  preserved 
in  love  one  towards  another,  and  are  they  careful 
to  avoid  and  discourage  tale-bearing  and  detrac- 
tion?'' 

This  was  also  pretty  readily  assented  to  and 
adopted. 

The  fifth  takes  the  place  of  the  one  relative  to 
receiving  and  paying  tithes.  No.  viii.  in  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  but  greatly  condensed,  viz  : — Are 
Friends  faithful  in  bearing  our  chrisiian  testimony 
against  all  ecclesiastical  demands  and  impositions 

The  6th  displaces  the  former  Query,  No.  IX., 
respecting  bearing  arms,  viz  : — Are  Friends  faith- 
ful in  bearing  our  christian  testimony  against  all 


•ea-se  of  departure  into  conformity  with  fashion 
language  and  attire  ;  while  the  most  strenu- 
advooates  for  the  alteration  appeared  among 
jc  who  had  ceased  to  boar,  or  never  had  borne, 
it  had  been  heretofore  looked  upon  as  the  testi- 
ly of  our  Society  in  these  things. 
)n  the  part  of  those  desirous  for  the  change, 
•as  a  sufficiently  explicit  avowal  of  regard 
the  testimony  to  true  scriptural  simplicity  and 
hfulness,  which  they  considered  was  very  dif- 
nt   from   a  testimony   to   peculiarity.     At  the 

,e  time,  there   was  no  explanation   from  these!      The  seventh  of  the  new  version  was 
thought  that  many  Friends  had  all  along  been  "  "* "'■ — "  *'""  ' — --.-.i:"- 


take  on  this  point ;  how  the  new  test 
y  would  work  so  as  to  prevent  the  issue  of  that 
iliarity  which  they  deprecated  ;  how,  in  other 
ds,  the  adherence  to  simplicity,  truthfulness, 
erity,  and  non  conformity  with  the  vain  fash- 
of  the  world  could  possibly  prevent,  and  not 
3r  naturally  and  inevitably  lead  into  the  very 
tion  from  which  they  were  striving  to  escape,  by 
contemplated  change  in  the  Query. 
Vhile  it  could  not  be  said  there  was  anything 
that  degree  of  unanimity  which  might  be  de- 
ble  to  witness,  there  was  no  mistaking  iu  what 
ction  the  predominating  sentiment  lay — and 
favour  of  omitting  the  clause.  This 
ut  ot  unanimity  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  defer- 
the  further  consideration  of  the  question  to 
thi'r  year,  but  this  was  overruled,  and   a  deci- 


war  ! 

The  criticism  upon  the  two  latter  bore  chiefly 
on  the  propriety  of  saying  a  testimony,  ox  our  testi 
raony,  which  latter  word  was  adhered  to,  a: 
brought  in  by  the  committee. 

Third-day  morning. — Met  at  ten  o'clock,  when, 
after  one  or  two  Friends  had  offered  a  few  genera 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  business  of  yesterday, 
and  another  had  engaged  in  prayer,  the  meeting 
proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  Queries,  as 
proposed  iu  the  report  previously  read. 

follows:— 

Are  your  meetings  for  transacting  the  afi'airs  of 
the  church  kept  up,  and  duly  attended  ?  Is  th 
discipline  administrated  timely  and  impartially, 
and  in  a  christian  spirit?  and  are  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  careful  to  give  to  their  subordi- 
nate meetings  such  assistance  as  they  require?" 
Except  the  substitution,  as  in  No.  1,  of  the  words 
"  regularly  held,"  for  "  kept  up,"  this  Query  passed 
with  little  further  remark. 

No.  8.  "  Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings,  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  their  pecuniary  engagements  ? 
are  they  clear  of  defrauding  the  public  revenue  ?'' 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  on  the  readinc 
of  this  Query,  and  a  number  of  alterations  v 
proposed.  The  objections  were  strong  against  the 
word  "  pecuniary,"  though  the  introduction  of  it 
was  urged  with  almost  equal  earnestness.  Ulti- 
mately the  objections  to  the  word  prevailed,  and 


thereby  invested,  more  than  others,  with 
superior  importance,  and  a  degree  of  greater  obli- 
gation to  observe  them.  The  Query  as  it  formerly 
stood  was  said  to  be  more  comprehensive ;  and  it 
was  to  be  remembered  that  we  were  legislating,  not 
for  a  simply  commercial  community,  but  for  a  chris- 
,  tian  church.  Allusion  also  was  made  to  a  proposal 
brought  forward  some  years  ago  to  introduce  the 
phrase  "  pecuniary''  into  this  Query,  but  which  was 
then  withstood. 

No.  9,  being  verbatim  that  of  the  former  No.  X., 
was  at  once  accepted. 

No.  10  is  as  follows,  it  was  also  adopted  as 
brought  in,  and  embraces  several  of  the  old 
Queries  :  — 

"  Is  the  advice  on  the  s\ibject  of  their  outward 
affairs,  and  the  timely  making  of  their  wills,  annu- 
ally given  to  our  members  as  directed  ?  Arc  the 
rules  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  respecting  change  of 
residence,  the  revision  of  the  list  of  members,  and 
the  recording  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ob- 
served ?  Are  the  titles  of  your  meeting-houses, 
burial-grounds,  &c.,  preserved  and  recorded  ?  And 
are  all  trust  funds  properly  secured  and  duly  ap- 
plied ?  *  *  *  *  * 

After  the  above  ten  Queries — the  whole  that  are 
to  be  answered — had  been  adopted,  the  clerk  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  certain  of  the 
old  series  which  had  not  been  incorporated  into  tha 
new. 

The  omission  of  the  iccowrZ  of  the  former,  relative 
to  a  "growth  in  the  Truth,"  had  been  accounted 
for  last  evening,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty 
often  found  in  answering  it  to  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  that  it  has  been  introduced  in  another  shape,  as 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

No.  7,  also,  of  the  series  now  proscribed,  relat- 
ing to  vain  sports  and  places  of  diversion,  gaming, 
intemperance,  &c.,  was  dwelt  upon  at  considerable 
length  by  a  number  of  Friends,  who  expressed  their 
regret  that  these  topics  had  not  been  made  subjcct.-j 
of  inquiry,  instead  of  advice,  as  proposed  in  there- 
port  of  the  committee. 

One  or  two  supported  the  omission  on  a  variety 
of  grounds  ;  and  occasion  was  also  taken  by  onu 
individual  to  justify  what  he  thought  allowable  in- 
dulgences and  recreations,  pleading  for  christian 
liberty,  which  many  other  young  Friends  with  him 
felt  to  be  their  right,  because  tliey  were  not  acting 
contrary  to  conscientious  convictions,  and  were  not; 
to  be  judged  of  another  man's  conscience.  The 
clerk  made  a  few  impressive  remarks  in  reply,  im- 
porting the  great  need  of  caution  and  self-distrust 
on  the  part  of  such  as  felt  under  no  restrain  from 
engaging  in  pursuits  which  their  more  experienced 
brethren  were  satisfied  had  an  injurious  tendency 
upon  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  life.  Another 
Friend  also,  in  a  few  words,  very  acceptably  con- 
firmed what  had  fallen  from  the  clerk. 

Having  sat  about  four  hours,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, after  the  reading  of  a  minute  recording 
the  proceedings  of  the  morning. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  mention,  that  while 
one  of  the  preceding  revised  Queries  was  under 
consideration,  a  Friend  adverted  to  one  which  had 
been  previously  adopted  ;  and  the  clerk  being  will- 
ing that  it  should  be  reconsidered,  a  somewhat 
lengthened  discussion  ensued,  which  to  some  ap- 
peared an  irregular  course,  though  no  blame  at- 
tached to  the  clerk,  as  in  susjestiui:  that  course,  he 
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said  distinctly  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting. 
However,  having  been  allowed  to  go  so  far,  the 
meeting  consented  to  the  further  expression  of 
opinion.  The  Query  thus  again  brought  forward, 
was  that  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
it  was  the  word  "  impositions"  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  animadversion. 

Though  a  number  of  illustrations  were  given  of 
what  was  meant  by  these  impositions,  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  Society's  testimony  against  them, 
arising  from  individuals  not  wishing  to  assume  a 
sort  of  antagonistic  attitude  to  the  party  assuming 
ecclesiastical  authority,  seemed  to  prevail  with  the 
meeting  to  omit  the  words  from  the  Query,  in  order, 
apparently,  that  such  as  did  not  bear  their  testi- 
mony against  these  impositions  might  not  be  held 
as  defaulters.  The  Query,  therefore,  stops  short, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many,  at  the  words 
"ecclesiastical  demands."  It  was  afterwards  re- 
marked, as  it  had  been  previously,  that  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained  in  this,  and  one  or  more  in- 
stances, by  the  revision,  seemed  to  be  that  of  pro- 
viding against  all  difficulty  in  answering  the 
Queries,  rather  than  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  our  meetings.  »  *  * 

An  adjournment  took  place  about  two  o'clock. 

TIdrd-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock,  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  on  the 
Queries. 

On  referring  to  these  as  they  stand  in  the  book 
of  rules,  the  clerk  adverted  to  the  second  having 
no  place  among  these  now  adopted  ;  but  he  said 
that  it  was  to  come  before  Friends  in  another  shape. 

The  thirteenth  also  of  the  old  version  in  relation 
to  marriage,  having  been  entirely  omitted  in  the 
now,  the  meeting  was  informed  that  the  subject 
was  transferred  to  the  General  Advices. 

The  old  version  of  the  Queries  thus  disposed  of, 
the  attention  of  Friends  was  drawn  to  certain  other 
Queries,  three  in  number,  which  the  committee  pro- 
posed should,  at  given  periods,  be  road  and  consi- 
dered, but  not  answered.  The  committee  have  ar- 
ranged these  under  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  The 
first,  A,  supplies  the  place  of  the  second  in  the  old 
version,  and  runs  tlius : — "  What  is  the  religious 
state  of  your  meeting,  and  is  there  any  evidence 
among  you  of  a  growth  in  the  truth?" 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  word  "  truth"' 
should  be  qualified  by  the  addition  "  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ;"  but  it  was  not  approved  of,  and  the  Query 
was  adopted  as  first  read. 

The  following  is  that  classed  under  the  letter  B: 
— "Are  you  individually  giving  evidence  of  true 
conversion  of  heart,  of  love  to  Christ  and  self-deny- 
ing devotcdness  to  Him,  and  of  a  growing  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  to  come?'' 

C  stands  thus  : — "  Do  you  maintain  a  watchful 
care  against  conformity  to  the  world,  against  the 
love  of  ease  and  self-indulgence,  or  being  unduly 
ab^orbcd  by  your  outward  concerns,  to  the  hinder 
auce  of  your  religious  progress,  bearing  in  mind 
that '  here  have  we  no  continuing  city?'  " 

TJie  alterations  in  the  General  Advices  were  next 
brought  before'  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  ii 
part  assented  to,  when  the  time  came  for  adjourn 
niLut,  which  took  place  till  to-morrow  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock. 

(Concludetl  next  week.) 

SUMMARY  OP  E\fENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  14tli  inst. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Lord  Tej-nhani 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  virtually  endorsing  th 
doctrine  of  universal  suffrage;  but  the  proposition  wa 
riilicnii'd,  and  negatived  without  a  division.  In  th 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  evening,  the  Reform 
bill  agiiin  came  up  for  consideration.  The  House  divided 
on  the  motioH  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  the  re 
suit  being — fur  the  adjournment,  UlS;  agaiusl  it,  liiJU; 


jority  for  government  21.  The  Ministry  subsequently 
determined  to  withdraw  the  Reform  bill. 

Enlistments  for  the  Papal  army  had  increased  in  the 
outh  of  Ireland  ;  orders  had,  however,  been  issued  to 
top  recruiting  for  the  present,  as  there  were  no  means 
of  transport,  and  the  places  of  rendezvous  in  London 
ire  quite  fuU. 

In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
form  measures,  the  fact  was  stated  that  in  Lancashire 
there  are  co-operative  cotton  mills,  of  which  labourmg 
the  owners,  which  they  manage  successfully 
themselves,  and  which,  as  paying  speculations,  are  e.t- 
tremely  flourishing  and  well  conducted.     One  concern 
of  this  kind  was  mentioned  as  having  1600  members,  all 
vorkmen,  which  had  a  capital  of  $220,000  ;  another  do- 
ng  a  business  of  $470,000,  with  500  members  ;  another, 
commenced  in   1844,   which   began  with   28   members, 
ho  subscribed  $5  each,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  had 
3  fewer  than  2703  members,  and  a  capital  of  $135,000. 
.Many  more  of  these  undertakings  were  in  existence,  to 
ich   were    attached  reading-rooms,    libraries,  maps, 
bes,  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  other  scientific  ap- 
paratus of  the  most  recent  construction. 

The  steamship  Great  Eastern  was  advertised  to   sail 
the  16th  inst. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  a  declining  tendency, 
le  .Manchester  advices  were  unfavourable.  The  wea- 
ther had  been  unfavourable  for  the  crops,  and  bread- 
iflFs  were  advancing.  Western  flour,  28s.;  Philadel- 
ia,  28s.  a  295.  6rf. ;  yellow  corn,  33s. ;  white,  34s. 
The  recent  storms  in  France  are  said  to  have  consid- 
erably damaged  the  growing  wheat  crop. 

The  Emperor  was  to  leave  Paris  on  the  15th  for  Baden, 
to  meet  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  and  other  German 
sovereigns. 

the  19th,  the  French  Emperor  was  to  hold  a  grand 
military  review  to  celebrate  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
"lich   was   to.  be  formally  accomplished  on  that 
day. 

The  success  of  the  insurgents  in   Sicily  is  confirmed. 
The  capitulation  agreed  upon  with  Garibaldi  had  been 
signed,  and  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  evacuated  Palermo. 
The  troops  had  already  begun  to  arrive  at  Naples,  and 
were  being  despatched  towards  Castellmore  and  Gaeta. 
The  Neapolitan  troops  in  Sicily  are  to  be  concentrated 
at  Syracuse,  Messina  and  Agasta.     The  damage  by  the 
'bardment  of  Palermo  was  very  great.     The  Trea- 
sury building  was  destroyed.     The  Neapolitans  commit- 
ted great  atrocities — ihree  hundred  houses  were  burned 
them   in  only  one  quarter  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
eral  convents,  at  the  moment  of  the  retreat.     Women 
1  children  who  sought  to  escape  from   the  burning 
jses,  were  killed.  The  Cameri  palace  was  also  sacked 
i  burnt.     As  they  retired,  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  all 
the  houses  in  the  way.     Catania  was  also  given  up  to 
pillage  by  the  Royalists,  and  then  abandoned. 

Lord  Halmerston  stated  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
express  to  the  Neapolitan  envoy  the  feeling  with  which 
they  regarded  the  barbarities  perpetrated  at  Palermo. 

Austria  had  peremptorily  refused  to  interfere  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposition  of  the  King  of  Naples  for  the 
guarantee  of  the  possession  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  France  will  do  likewise, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  British  government  in  condemnation  of  the  Neapo- 
litan government. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress adjourned  at  noon  on  the  25th  inst.  The  usual 
appropriation  bills  were  passed,  and  a  bill  authorizing  a 
loan  of  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  at  a  rate  of  iule- 
rost  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.  The  proceeds  of  the 
loan  are  intended  to  meet  the  ontstandingTreasury  notes. 
.\fter  repeated  conferetKes  between  the  Senate  and 
House,  a  Homestead  bill  was  framed,  which  passed  both 
branches  by  large  majorities.  It  authorized  the  sale 
public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  the  heads  of  families, 
iwenty-five  cents  the  acre,  with  five  years'  credit,  and 
protected  present  pre-emptors  against  land  sales  for  two 
years,  and  allowed  them  to  purchase  at  half  the  present 
government  prices.  On  the  23d,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  President  vetoing  the  bill.  He  contended  that 
(Congress  had  no  power  to  give  aw.ay  the  public  lands  ; 
th;U  the  measure  was  unjust  to  the  old  soldiers  who  held 
military  bounty  Lands  as  it  greatly  reduced  their  value 
and  that  it  would  seriously  affect  "the  revenue  from  thi 
public  lands.  Just  before  the  adjournment,  the  Presi 
dent  sent  a  itiessage  to  the  House  of  Representative! 
comjilaining  bitterly  of  its  action  in  appointing  a  com 
mittee  of  investigation  to  inquire  into  portions  of  hi; 
official  conduct,  and  also  of  the  manner  in  which  th( 
committee  had  conducted  the  investigation.  He  says 
the  committee  spread  a  drag  net  over  the  whole  Uni 
to  catch  disappointed  men  to  malign  his  character.  The 
tyrannical  star  chamber  was  not  worse  than  this— t 


been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Robespier 
The  message  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  I 
members,  to  report  at  the  next  session. 

The  Democratic  Nominations.— The  convention  whi 

adjourned  some  time  since  from  Charleston,  re-asse 

bled  on  the  ISth  in  Baltimore,  a  portion  of  the  secedi 

delegates  also  attending.     The  scene  of  angry  conte 

tion  which  prevailed  at  Charleston,  was  renewed  w 

reased  violence,  and  continued  until  the  24th,  wb 

nearly  one-third  of  the  delegates  withdrew,  and  held 

eparate  convention— the  seceders,  as  before,  cousisti 

of  the  advocates  of  extreme  Southern  views,  and  a  fi 

delegates  from   the  free  States,  who  sided  with  the 

~      larger  body,  which  claims  to  be  the  regular  couve  | 

tion,  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  fort 

Presidency,  and  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  1 

the  Vice  Presidency.     After  the  adjournment  of  the  co 

ion,  the  latter  nominee  declined,  and  the  commiti 

tituted   Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  who  a 

cepted    the    nomination.     The  seceders   nominated  1 

President  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky ;  for  Vi 

President,  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon. 

Xew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  331. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  202. 

California.— &in  Francisco  dates  to  Sixth  month  J 

ive  been  received  by  the  overland  mail.  There  is  gre 

excitement  in  Western  Utah,  caused  by  Indian  hosti 

The  Indian  attacks  extended  from  Walker  river 

Honey  Lake,  compelling  the  discontinuance  of  the  po 

express.     It  is  said  that  the  Indians  are  well  armed  ai 

,nt,  and  number  from  1500  to  3000.     The  effect 

these  hostilities  has  been  to  concentrate  all  the  mini 

population  of  the  Washoe  region  within  a  very  sm 

mpass,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements. — All  the  a 

unts  from  the  new  mines  speak  of  their  great  riclini 

id  extent. — Oregon  dates  to  Fifth  mo.  28th  had  been  i 

ived.  The  crops  in  Oregon  and  Washington  were  pr 

raising. — Advices  from  Japan  to  Fifth  mo.  3d,  stal 

the  Japanese  government  was  still  unsettled  as  to 

licy,  a  strong  political  movement  being  exerted  i 

allowing  intercourse  with  foreigners.    A  battle  had  be 

fought  near  Jeddo,  in  which  a  Prince  was  killed.     T 

ptains   of  all  foreign  vessels  at  Kanagawa  bad  be 

itified  to  prepare   for  an   attack,  as  the  governuu 

might  be  unable  to   afford   them   any  protection.     T 

government  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated  at  the  < 

tent  of  the  defection,  and  vascillated  considerably  in  i 

gard  to  carrying  out  the  treaty  with  the  Americans. 

Marine  Disaster.— Ou  the  21st  inst.,  the  U.  S.  reven 
cutter  Walker  was  run  into  off  Absecom  by  an  unkiioi 
schooner,  and  sunk  in  thirty  minutes  after  the  coliisii 
A  high  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  mucli  cc 
fusion  ensued ;  the  captain,  officers  and  about  forty 
the  crew  escaped  in  the  boats,  but  about  twenty  m 
were  drowned. 

A  Deep  IFcH.— The  Artesian  well,  at  Columbus,  Oh? 
has  already  reached  the  unprecedented  depth   of  24' 
feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile.     It  is  the  deepest  well  in 
world,  but  discharges  no  water,  nor  as  yet  exhibits  a 
signs  of  it. 

Arctic  Ezploralion. — Dr.  Hayes,  the  companion  of  I 
Kane  in  his  last  expedition,  is  about  to  proceed  to  t 
extreme  north,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  determini 
whether  there  is  a  large  body  of  open  water  around  t 
pole.  He  and  his  adventurous  companions  expected 
sail  from  Boston  on  the  27th,  in  a  small  vessel  provid 
for  the  purpose. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Rc.iding  in  the  Bo 
department  of  this  Institution.     Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  C 
cord.  Pa.  ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jai 
Emle.-j,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evass,  Philac 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth  month,  at  Pennsbury,  C 
ter  county,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Savery;  a  member  of  t 
ladelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Frieud." 

James  Watt. 

(Concluded  from  pago  338.) 

nong  his  minor  works,  the  contrivance  of 
1  formed  the  pastime  of  his  leisure  hours,  were 
lachine  for  copying  letters,  his  instrument  for 
uring  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids,  his  regula- 
imp,  his  plan  of  heating  buildings  by  steam, 
bis  machine  for  drying  linen,  invented  for  his 
r-in-law,  —  Macgregor,  a  dyer,  at  Glasgow, 
as  also  occupied  with  epeculatious  respecting  an 
metical  machine,  and  early  threw  out  the  sug- 
3n  of  a  spiral  oar  for  the  propulsion  of  ships, 
specification  of  the  steam-engine  included  a 
a-carriage  for  use  on  common  roads,  and  he 
many  discussions  with  his  assistant,  AVilliam 
lock,  and  his  friend,  Lovell  Edgeworth,  on  the 
ct. 

att's  later  years  were  years  of  comparative 
3,  but  of  bereavement.  One  by  one  his  early 
ds  dropped  away;  the  pride  and  hope  of  his 
t,  his  son  Gregory,  died  also  ;  and  (he  old  man 
left  almost  alone.  Fragile  though  his  frame 
been  through  life,  he  survived  the  most  robu:<t 
ig  his  associates.  Roebuck,  Boulton,  Darwin, 
VVithering  went  before  him,  as  well  as  his  dear 
ds,  Robison  and  Black.  Black  had  watched 
e  last  with  tender  interest  the  advancing  re- 
tion  and  prosperity  of  his  protege^.  When  Ro- 
returned  from  London,  and  told  him  of  the 
of  Watt's  suit  with  Horublower  for  the  pro- 
on  of  his  patent  right,  the  kind  old  doctor  was 
;hted  even  to  tears.  "It's  very  foolish,"  he 
limed,  "  but  I  can't  help  it  when  I  bear  of 
hing  good  to  Jamie  Watt."  Watt  in  his  turn 
of  Black,  "  To  him  I  owe  in  great  measure  my 
g  what  I  am  ;  he  taught  me  to  reason  and  ex- 
nent  in  Natural  Philosophy."  Dr.  Black  es- 
1  so  peacefully  that  his  servant,  in  describing 
leath,  said  that  he  had  "given  over  living," 
ng  departed  with  a  basin  of  milk  upon  his 
which   remained  unspilled.     "  We  may  all 

*  •,''  ■"■^s  the  comment  of  Watt,  "  that  our  latter 
may  be  like  his;  he  has  truly  gone  to  sleep  in 

darms  of  his  Creator." 
owards  the  close  of  his  life.  Watt  was  distress- 
y  the  apprehension  that  his  mental  faculties 
i  deserting  him,  and  remarked  to  Dr.  Darwin, 
■  all  the  evils  of  age,  the  loss  of  the  few  mental 
Ities  one  po.'scsaed  in  youth  is  the  most  griev- 


ous." To  test  his  memory,  he  again  commenced 
the  study  of  German,  which  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  forget ;  and  speedily  acquired  such  profi- 
ciency as  enabled  him  to  read  the  language  with 
comparative  ease.  But  he  gave  stronger  evidence 
of  the  integrity  of  his  powers.  When,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  he  was  consulted  by  a  company  at  Glas- 
gow as  to  the  mode  of  conveying  water  from  a 
peninsular  across  the  Clyde,  to  the  company's  en- 
gines at  Dalmarnock— a  difficulty  which  appeared 
to  them  almost  insurmountable — the  plan  suggested 
by  Watt  proved  that  his  remarkable  ingenuity  re- 
mained unimpaired  by  age.  It  was  necessary  to 
fit  the  pipes  through  which  the  water  passed  to  the 
uneven  and  shifting  bed  of  the  river,  and  Watt, 
taking  the  tail  of  the  lobster  for  his  model,  for- 
warded a  plan  of  a  tube  of  iron  similarly  articu- 
lated, which  was  executed  and  laid  down  with 
complete  success. 

A  few  years  later,  when  close  upon  his  eightieth 
year,  the  aged  mechanician  formed  one  of  a  party 
assembled  in  Edinburgh,  at  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  present.  He  delighted  the  northern 
iterati  with  his  kindly  cheerfulness,  not  less  than 
he  astonished  them  by  the  extent  and  profundity 
of  his  information.  "The  alert,  kind,  benevolent 
old  man,"  says  Scott,  "  had  his  attention  alive  to 
every  one's  question,  his  information  at  every  one's 
command.  His  talents  and  fancy  overflowed  on 
every  subject.  One  gentleman  was  a  deep  philo- 
logist— he  talked  with  him  on  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet,  as  if  he  had  been  coeval  with  Cadmus; 
another,  a  celebrated  critic — you  would  have  said 
the  old  man  had  studied  political  economy  and 
belles-lettres  all  his  life  ;  of  science  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak — it  was  his  own  distinguished  walk." 
The  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  remarked  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  "  It  seemed," 
says  Jefi'rey,  "  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually 
started  had  been  that  which  he  had  been  occupied 
in  studying."  Yet  though  no  man  was  more  ready 
to  communicate  knowledge,  none  could  be  less  am- 
bitious of  displaying  it."  He  was,''  says  Mrs. 
Schimmel-Penninck,  in  the  vivid  portrait  she  has 
drawn  of  him  in  her  autobiography,  "  one  of  the 
most  comnlete  specimens  of  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament. His  head  was  generally  bent  forward 
or  leaning  on  his  hand  in  meditation,  his  shoulders 
stooping  and  his  chest  falling  in,  his  limbs  lank 
and  unmuscular,  and  his  complexion  sallow.  His 
utterance  was  slow  and  uuimpassioned,  deep  and 
low  in  tone,  with  a  broad  Scottish  accent ;  his 
manners  gentle,  modest,  and  unassuming.  In  a 
company  where  he  was  not  known,  unless  spoken 
to,  he  might  have  tranquilly  passed  the  whole  time 
in  pursuing  his  own  meditations.  When  he  entered 
a  room,  men  of  letters,  men  of  science,  nay,  mili- 
tary men,  artists,  ladies,  even  little  children 
thronged  round  him.  I  remember  a  celebrated 
Swedish  artist  having  been  instructed  by  him  that 
rat's  whiskers  make  the  most  pliant  paint' 
brushes;  ladies  would  appeal  to  him  on  the  best 
means  of  devising  grates,  curing  smoking  chimneys, 
warming  their  houses,  and  obtaining  fast  colours. 
I  can  speak  from  experience  of  his  teaching  n 
how  to  make  a  dulcimer  and  improve  a  Jew's  harp. 


What  Jefi'rey  said  of  the  steam-engine  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  conversation  of  its  parent — that  like 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant  it  could  pick  up  a  pin  or 
rend  an  oak. 

Watt  returned  to  his  little  workshop  at  Heath- 
field,  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  his  dimiii- 
ishing  machine  for  copying  busts  and  statues.  Hia 
habit  was,  immediately  on  rising,  to  answer  all 
letters  requiring  attention  ;  then,  after  breakfast,  to 
proceed  into  the  workshop  adjoining  his  bedroom, 
attired  in  his  woolen  surtout,  his  leather  apron,  and 
the  rustic  hat  which  he  had  worn  some  forty  years, 
and  there  go  on  with  his  machine.  Ho  succeeded 
with  it  so  far  as  to  produce  specimens  of  its  per- 
formances, which  he  distributed  amongst  his  friends, 
jocularly  describing  them  as  "  the  productions  of  a 
young  artist  just  entering  into  his  eighty-third 
year."  But  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  stopped 
by  death.     The  machine  remained  unfinished,  and 

d  what  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  a  man  who  had  invented  so  much, 
it  is  almost  his  only  unfinished  work. 

He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  approaching  end, 
and  expressed  from  time  to  time  his  sincere  grati- 
tude to  Divine  Providence  for  the  blessings  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  for  his  length  of 
days,  and  his  exemption  from  the  infirmities  of  age. 
"  I  am  very  sensible,"  said  he  to  the  mourning 
friends  who  assembled  round  his  death-bed,  "  of 
the  attachment  you  show  me,  and  I  hasten  to  thank 
you  for  it,  as  I  am  now  come  to  my  last  illness." 
lie  passed  quietly  away  from  the  world,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1819,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  A 
statute  by  Chantrey— perhaps  the  greatest  work  of 
that  master,  has  been  placed  in  Handsworth  Church, 
where  Watt  lies  buried,  and  justifies  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  sculptor,  that  he  "  cut  breath  ;" 
for  when  uncovered  before  the  old  servants  assem- 
bled round  it  at  Soho,  it  so  powerfully  reminded 
them  of  their  master,  that  they  "  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept." 

Tempted  by  Degrees. — John  Newton  says,  Satan 
seldom  comes  to  christians  with  great  temptations, 
or  with  a  temptation  to  commit  a  great  sin.  You 
bring  a  green  log  and  a  candle  together,  and  they 
are  very  safe  neighbours  ;  but  bring  a  few  shavings 
and  set  them  alight,  and  then  bring  a  few  small 
sticks  and  let  them  take  fire,  and  the  log  be  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  you  will  soon  get  rid  of  your 
log.  And  so  it  is  with  little  sins.  You  will  be 
startled  with  the  idea  of  committing  a  great  sin, 
and  so  the  devil  brings  you  a  little  temptation,  and 
leaves  you  to  indulge  yourself  "  There  is  no  great 
harm  in  this ;"  "  no  great  peril  in  that ;"  and  so  by 
these  little  chips  we  are  first  easily  lighted  up,  and 
at  last  the  green  log  is  burned.  Watch  and  pray 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 

We  should  love  truth  above  all,  the  ornaments 
of  language  are  of  very  minor  importance.  Almost 
every  one  will  avow  that  this  is  true ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  our  hearts  are  not  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  sentiment.  I  often  fear 
that  in  seeking  for  the  great  and  sublime,  we  fol- 
low after  a  deceitful  shadow. 
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mmediate  Gaidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

the  rise  of  Friends,  when  individuals  were 


some  pbjsic,  and  I  was  to  have  been  let  blood." 
Such  teachers  must  have  been  destitute  of  spiri- 
tual discernment,  and  unacquainted  with  the  work 
of  religion  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  own 
hearts. 

"  My  troubles  continued,"  says  G.  Fox,  "  and  I 
was  under  great  temptations.  I  fasted  much, 
walked  abroad  in  solitary  places  many  days,  and 
often  took  my  bible,  and  sat  in  lonesome  places  till 
night  eame  on  ;  for  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows  in  the 


preparing  to  become  the  instruments  in  the  Divine 
Hand,  to  revive  and  publish  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  gospel  di>peDsation,  they  had  no  outward 
teachers  rightly  capable  of  giving  them  iastruction 
therein.  They  had  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  other 
christian  professors,  which  they  read  diligently  ; 
but  as  they  were  brought  to  feel  their  want  of 
po 

give  them  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  experienced  great  longings  of  soul  after  a 
divine  guide,  of  which  they  bad  not  at  first  a  clear 
perception,  though  they  had  been  educated  in  the 
faith  of  the  christian  denominations  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged.  Verbally  in  their  creeds, 
they  recognized  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Grace  of  God, 
as  the  great  agent  in  the  work  of  salvation,  yet  the 
diflferent  sects  appeared  generally  to  consider  im- 
mediate revelation  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  having 
ceased  with  the  prophets  and  apostles  who  wrote 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  now  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
to  speak  and  act  by  them.  The  want  of  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  they  could  over- 
come their  evil  propensities,  and  obtain  true  and 
living  faith,  was  a  source  of  much  exercise,  and 
the  trial  of  their  constancy  and  patience. 

George  Fox  and  William  Dewsbury,  Isaac  Pen- 
nington and  Stephen  Crisp  were  long  kept  mourn- 
ing after  some  certain  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  when  they  were  favour- 
ed with  his  immediate  revelation  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  was  cause  of  great  rejoicing  to  them.  In  their 
distresses,  they  applied  to  noted  preachers  for  com- 
fort, or  instruction  how  they  might  know  Him  who 
alone  could  give  them  relief,  and  eifect  the  work 
of  regeneration  of  which  the  Scriptures  testify,  but 
they  were  incapable  of  leading  them  to  Chriot,  or 
giving  them  counsel  that  would  sati^fy  them. 

George  Fox  says,  "  Temptations  grew  more  and 
more,  and  I  was  tempted   almost  to  despair;   and  i 
when  Satan   could   not  eif  ct  his  design  upon  me 
that  way,   he  laid  snares  to  draw  me  to  commit  spired  with  living 
some  sin,  whereby  he   might   take   advantage   to  [silence  to  wait  upc 

bring  me  to  despair.  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  I  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  showing  them  their  con- 
age,  when  these  exercises  came  upon  me ;  and  some  ditions,  and  what  they  should  forsake  or  do,  that 
years  I  continued  in  that  condition  in  great  trouble,  they  might  be  made  fit  temples  for  Him  to  dwell 

'n,  and  to  worship  and  commune  with  Him  in  spirit 
ind  in  truth.  They  were  first  babes  in  Chri-t, 
eceiving  from  Him  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 


wer  to  resist  temptation,  and   of  the   means  to  time  of  the  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me.     As 

I  had  forsaken  the  priests,  so  I  left  the  separate 
preachers  also,  and  those  called  the  more  experi- 
enced people  ;  for  I  saw  there  was  none  among 
them  that  could  speak  to  my  condition.  And 
when  all  my  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were 
gone,  so  that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me, 
nor  could  tell  what  to  do,  then,  oh  then  I  heard  a 
voice  which  said,  '  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
that  can  speak  to  thy  condition.'  When  I  heard 
it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the  Loid  let 
me  see  why  there  teas  none  vpon  the  earth  that 
could  speak  to  my  condition,  namely,  that  I  might 
give  him  all  the  glory.  For  all  are  concluded 
under  sin,  and  shut  up  in  unbelief  as  I  had  been, 
that  Jesus  Christ  might  have  the  pre-eminence, 
who  enlightens,  and  gives  grace,  faith  and  power. 
Thus  when  God  doth  work,  who  shall  let  it  ?  this 
I  knew  experimentally.  My  desire  after  the  Lord 
grew  stronger,  and  zeal  in  the  pure  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  Christ  alone  without  the  help  of  any 
man,  book  or  writing.  For  though  I  read  the 
Scriptures  that  speak  of  Christ  and  of  God,  yet  I 
knew  him  not  but  by  revelation,  as  He  who  hath 
the  key  did  open,  and  as  the  Father  of  life  drew 
me  to  his  Son  by  his  Spirit." 

When  those  divinely  visited  men  had  given  them- 
selves entirely  up  to  the  Lord  to  be  instructed  by 
Him,  he  gradually  gave  them  a  clear  view  into  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  this 
last  dispensation,  which  in  its  purity  is  altogether 
free  from  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  all  creaturely 
contrivance.  By  his  divine  Spirit  they  were  in- 
faith,  and  led  to  sit  dcwn  in 
1  the  Lord,  to  experience  Him 


and  fain  would   have  put  it  from  me.     I  went  to 
many  a  priest  to  look  for  comfort,  but  found  no 


comfort  from  them.  After  some  time,  (having 
visited  several  places,)  I  went  into  my  own  coun- 
try again,  and  continued  about  a  year  in  great 
sorrow  and  trouble,  and  walked  many  nights  by 
myself."  He  had  frequent  conversation  with  priest 
Stevens  of  the  parish  in  which  he  had  lived,  with- 
out any  benefit ;  then  he  visited  an  ancient  priest, 
with  whom  he  reasoned  on  the  ground  of  despair 
and  temptations,  but  he  advised  him  to  take  to- 
bacco and  sing  psalms  ;  the  former  he  did  not 
like,  and  he  was  in  no  state  to  sing.  He  then  went 
seven  miles  to  see  another  who  was  accounted  an 
experienced  man,  but  says  he  found  him  like  an 
empty  hollow  cask.  Hearing  of  one  at  Coventry, 
he  asked  him  the  ground  of  temptations  and  des- 
pair, and  how  trouble  came  to  be  wrought  in  man. 
Instead  of  giving  a  reply,  he  asked  G.  Fox,  who 
was  Christ's  father  and  mother.  "  I  told  him 
Mary  was  his  mother,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  Joseph,  but  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ! 
As  we  were  walking  together  in  his  garden,  the 
alloy  being  narrow,  i  chanced  in  turning  to  set  my 
foot  on  the  side  of  a  bed,  at  which  he  raged  as  if 
his  house  had  been  on  fire.  Thus  all  our  discourse 
was  lost,  and  I  went  away  in  sorrow,  worse  than 
when  I  came.  After  this,  I  went  to  one  Macham, 
a  priest  in  high  account,     lie  would  needs  give  me 


and  thereby  they  grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  immediate 
woiking  in  them,  to  bring  them  out  of  darkness, 
and  from  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  into  his  mar- 
vellous light,  and  into  that  state  of  perfection  which 
appertains  to  his  kingdom.  Silent  waiting  to  re- 
ceive qualification  to  perform  Divine  worship,  was 
and  is  a  mystery  to  carnal  men,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  and  duties  renewedly 
opened  to  the  church  at  th  vt  day.  That  being  bred 
at  Uxford  and  Cambridge,  or  in  any  other  school 
of  natural  science,  would  not  qualify  men  to  be 
ministers  of  Christ,  was  another  disclosure  to  them ; 
and  that  nothing  can  make  gospel  ministers  but 
Christ  himself,  who  prepares  man  and  woman  by 
his  sanctifying  power,  to  be  initiated  into  his  body, 
gives  the  gift  to  such  as  he  ordains  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  dispenses  the  unction  and  the  autho- 
rity to  act  whenever  he  wills,  and  furnishes  the 
matter  which  he  puts  the  minister  forth  to  com- 
municate to  the  people.  It  is  only  his  uord,  that 
he  puts  into  their  mouths  that  will  profit  the  hearers, 
and  deliver  the  soul  of  the  servant,  and  be  attended 
with  heart-searching  baptizing  power,  to  the  real 
instruction  and  feeding  of  the  flock. 

While  the  members  of  the  Society  stood  on  this 


ground,  humbly  wailing  for  and  acting  under 
vine  direction  in  all  their  religious  movements,  tl 
were  preserved  in  the  light'of  the  Lord.  E: 
member  being  kept  in  his  and  her  place,  they  wt 
according  to  their  measures,  like  the  king's  dau 
ter  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms,  "  all  glorious  withii 
and  the  sitting  of  the  servants,  and  the  attenda 
of  the  ministers,  with  the  order  which  the  adora 
Head  led  them  into,  and  to  set  up  in  his  chui 
showed  forth  the  glory  of  the  gospel  dispensati 
and  the  blessed  government  which  he  adminisi 
by  his  immediate  power  and  presence.  Then  tl 
could  say,  "the  Seed  reigns;  "  the  Truth  is  o 
all ;"  and  as  the  evangelical  prophet  declar 
"  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  ; 
ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign 
mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his 
cients  gloriously."  All  changeable  things,  all  c 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  and  reasoning  of  earn, 
minded  men,  are  confounded  in  the  luminous  p 
sence  of  Christ  Jesus  the  everlasting  Sun  of  rio 
eousness,  and  it  is  under  his  government  only  t 
we  can  be  preserved  individually,  or  as  a  peopli 
his  praise.  "  When  the  Lord  maketh  his  citj 
appear,  no  man's  building  shall  stand." 

Whenever  individuals  or  meetings  abandot'  t- 
state  of  constant  reliance  upon  the  guidance  of 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  movements,  or  substitute 
agination  for  it,  thinking  to  advance  the  cause 
religion,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  carried  a 
by  the  deceptive  influences  of  the  spirit  of  antioh 
End  landed  in  confusion.  They  may  make  j 
fession  of  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  in  a  doctri 
sense,  but  if  they  renounce  his  immediate  gove 
meut,  and  take  the  government  of  themselves,  i 
of  the  concerns  of  the  church  into  their  own  ha 
and  undertake  to  manage  them  in  their  own 
and  wisdom,  it  must  be  evident  they  cannot 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  but  must  be  led 
the  spirit  of  the  deceiver,  who  can,  as  the  Sc: 
tures  declare,  tranform  himself  into  an  angel 
light,  and  would  deceive,  if  possible,  the  very  el 
There  are  but  the  two  spirits  by  which  men 
governed,  the  one  of  Christ,  the  other  of  Satan 
they  forsake  one,  they  come  under  the  control 
the  other.  Satan  can  induce  those  who  yielc 
him,  to  believe  that  they  have  knowledge  and 
derstandiug  superior  to  what  their  christian  f 
fathers  possessed,  puff  them  up  with  high  idea: 
their  attainments,  their  capacity  for  judging, 
make  tliem  ashamed  of  the  lowly  path  and  te 
monies  in  which  the  Lord  led  them,  and  still  le 
his  obedient  children  at  this  day.  When 
sees  such  persons  wish  to  be  busy  in  the  causf 
religion,  he  will  find  a  sphere  in  which  they  cat 
active  without  wounding  their  pride,  or  the  wor 
spirit  that  is  high  in  profession  of  religion  will 
the  oflFence  of  the  cross,  where  they  can  be 
things  to  all  similar  shallow  professors,  and  ther 
gain  notoriety  and  applause  with  them;  but  li 
uess  will  certainly  be  sent  into  their  souls. 

^Concludcii  in  the  next.) 
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''j  5a  on  to  testify  to  the  improved  position  and 
''1  aspects  of  the  Jews  under  the  present  Emperor.' 
i  Late  Paper. 

^''  The  Red-Eyed  Cicada^  or,  Seventeen  Year 
">  vust. — The  present  is  announced  as  the  year  for 
'^  !  return  of  the  seventeen  year  locusts,  and  as 
'"  ne  alarm  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  advent  and  pur- 
''i  ies  of  these  creatures,  we  have  referred  to  Dr. 
■"■  Bger's  work  on  American  insects  for  the  recorded 
'''I  Dwledge  in  regard  to  them.  Dr.  Jaeger  believes 
n  t  the  term  of  life  of  this  locust  is  not  extended 
'■'  seventeen  years,  but  that  it  is  limited  to  two 
f'i  irs.  Dr.  Harris,  a  distinguished  entomologist, 
'li^  jides  in  favour  of  the  longer  term,  and  says  that 
■1,1  ofessor  Agassiz,  and  other  scientifio  men  from 
^'''-  rope,  who  originally  inclined  to  the  "  short 
'ill  m,"  now  adopt  the  popular  belief.  One  point 
"1  ms  certain,  that  these  locusts  ajipear  every  year, 
1'   ile  it  is  also  true  that  "  locust  year"  comes  only 

n  se  in  seventeen  years  in  the  same  place.  But 
!ji  their  presence  is  noted  in  other  places,  in  differ- 
'pl  and  successive  years,  it  happens  that  diligent 
iJ  1  peripatetic  observers  coming  upon  them,  assert 
ir  annual  or  biennial  presence,  while  the  news- 
Jo  )ers  in   various  sections  do   not  allow  June  to 

i  nmence,  without  noting  the  appearance  and  the 
i;  ig  of  locusts,  and  indulging  in  never-accom- 
is  ihed  predictions  of  devastated  fields  and  gar- 

I  13. 

il  Linnaeus  named  this  Cicada  the  Sejjtemdecim, 
tj  m  the  term  of  years  supposed  to  limit  is  appear- 
fli  !e.  Dr.  Jaeger  thinks  that  analogy  controverts 
oti  s  opinion,  because  the  other  species  of  Cicada, 
^  )ject  to  like  metamorphoses,  and  adopting  simi- 
li    modes  of  life,  are  only  two  years  in  perfecting 

II  sir  condition.  He  then  cites  Silliman's  Jour- 
K  I,  July,  1830,  to  show  that  these  insects  ap- 
Iti  ired  in  1829  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
!t  ler  States,  and  again  in  1834,  and  again  in 
d  43.  Dr.  Harris,  as  we  have  said  above,  arrives 
e!  a  different  conclusion,  and  cites  his  list  of  years 

rn  d  places  in  which  this  Cicada  had  appeared,  as 
a  3of  that  its  re-appearance  in  the  same  place  is  at 
ro  ervals  of  seventeen  years. 

ill  We  will  leave  the  entomologists  to  adjust  their 
\i  ferences,  and  will  describe  the  habits  of  the 
if:3ada.  The  Cicada  now  commencing  its  piping 
;ii  New  Jersey  and  on  Staten  Island,  is  not  the 
!,  iust  of  Scripture.  The  biblical  locust,  the  plague 
t(  the  East,  is  an  oriental  relative  of  our  grass- 
I,  pper,  and  the  farming  community  in  some  sec- 
Ss  ins  of  our  country  are  well  aware  of  the  desolat- 
isi^  appetite  of  the  grasshopper,  when  this  tribe  ac- 
ji  mulates  in  large  numbers,  and  goes  forth  with 
!i  satiable  maw  to  blast  and  devour  every  thing  in 
illeir  path,  or  "  hop."  Our  red-eyed  Cicada  is  a 
le  eature  of  an  altogether  different  temperament, 
t\  id  may  be  thus  described  : 

1(  Its  eyes  are  red,  the  head  and  chest  black,  and 

e  abdomen  black,  and  divided  by  orange-coloured 

ags.     It    has  an  inflated  snout,  very  short  seta- 

ous  (bristly)  antennae,  four  membraneous  wings, 

,lid  six  feet.     The  musical   organs  are  beautiful 

li  ell-formed  membranes  spread  over  a  cavity  under 

1  6  breast,  on  each  side.     The  ovipositor  is  a  long, 

lOiarp  instrument  in  three  parts,  with  saw-teeth  on 

01  e  sides.     By  this  instrument  it  digs  into  small 

jirubs,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  about  a  week  after 

j(  aving  the  ground. 

«i  He  has  no  mouth,  and  therefore  cannot  eat.  In 
il  s  brief  piping  career,  which  lasts  only  two 
{  onths,  he  sucks  dew  from  the  leaves,  and  does  no 
.pirm  to  vegetation,  except  occasionally  injuring 
vigs  by  the  perforations  of  his  ovipositor.  Says 
Jaeger,  he  is  "  a  harmless,  lovely  creature,  and 
il|as  been  celebrated  for  his  song  from  the  most  an- 


cient times."  His  voice  was  charming  to  thi 
Greeks,  for  it  gave  life  to  the  solitude  of  the  shady 
groves  and  academic  walks,  and  gave  assurance  to 
the  hearer  that  it  was  a  perfectly  happy  being. 
The  Greeks  caged  it,  and  called  it  the  "  Sweet 
Prophet  of  the  Summer,"  the  "  Love  of  the  Mu^es," 
and  by  other  tender  appellations.  In  Southern 
Europe  Cicadas  are  always  found.  They  live  upon 
the  olive  and  the  ash.  From  the  latter,  when 
pierced  by  their  stings,  there  exudes  a  liquid,  which 
when  dry  is  called  "  manna."  The  female  Cicada 
is  dumb.  As  old  Anaxagoras  said  : 
"  Happy  the  Cicadas'  lives 
Since  they  all  have  voiceless  wives." 

Now,  though  the  ladies  may  regard  Anaxagoras 
as  a  "  brute"  for  uttering  such  "  horrid"  language, 
he  was  nevertheless  a  kind  man.  On  his  death- 
bed, when  asked  how  he  wished  to  be  commemo- 
rated, he  said,  "  Let  the  boys  play  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  my  death." 

The  Cicada  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  twigs  of  trees 
and  bushes.     It  soon  after  dies,  falls  to  the  ground 

d  dries  up,  if  not  eaten  by  birds  or  animals.  The 
eggs  are  white,  oval,  flat,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an 

h   long.     They  hatch  in  six  weeks,  the  larvas 

1  to  the  earth,  each   having   a  mouth  and  six 

s,  retreat  below  the  surface,  and  there  lie,  feed- 
ing feebly  upon  roots,  and  awaiting  their  resurrec- 
tion. When  this  period  comes,  they  emerge  from 
the  ground,  climb  a  tree  or  fence,  pass  through  a 
series  of  fits  and  spasms,  break  their  shells  and  ap- 

ar  as  callow  Cicadas,  ready  for  their  sixty  days 
career,  and  to  fulfil  their  destiny.  Such  are  the 
;hort  and  simple  annals  of  the  seventeen  year 
ocusts,  a  race  of  creatures  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  They  will  be  missed  after  their  dis- 
appearance.— New  York  Commercial  Adverser. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  11.  Williams. 

"Scvefiih  mo.  ith,  1842. — Yesterday  wo  had 
quite  a  full  meeting;  several  strangers.  Our  friend 
E.  C.  preached  very  suitably  to  us,  on  '  The  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
unto  all  men.' 

"  If  we  were  careful  in  our  different  meetings 
and  neighbourhoods  to  support  the  standard  of 
Truth  according  to  the  gift  and  understanding  which 
our  great  Head  giveth  to  the  willing,  obedient  and 
faithful  followers  of  Him,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this 
is  a  day  in  which  some  might  be  turned  to  look  on 
us,  not  out  of  contempt,  but  from  sincere  motives, 
and  the  day  is  coming  when,  I  believe,  they  will 
flock  in,  as  doves  at  their  windows  from  the  trou- 
bled waters  when  there  is  no  rest  to  the  sole  of 
their  foot.  While  I  feel  as  I  do  in  this  respect,  I 
can  but  be  very  jealous,  that  many  among  us  are 
not  careful  to  live  and  example  well,  day  by  day; 
and  I  often  mourn  over  my  own  shortcomings. 
Even  to-day  there  is  a  great  stir  about  here,  such 
a  going  of  the  people,  men,  women  and  children; 
some  hundreds  since  early  this  morning  have 
passed  our  door  on  their  way  to  celebrate  the  fourth 
of  this  mouth  ;  and  to  attend  a  large  temperance 
meeting  at  the  '  Big  Spring,'  where  are  tables  fur- 
nished for  the  hungry,  free  of  cost,  and  five  per- 
sons to  speak  on  Temperance.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  '  Spring'  there  is  a  talk  of  an  opposition 

company  to  drink  punch,  set  up  by ;  so 

confusion  seems  to  rule  in  many  ways  now-a-days, 
at  home  and  abroad  in  church  and  state  ;  if  our 
faith  in  better  things  does  not  stay  us,  wo  shall  be 
like  a  feather  in  the  wind,  blown  hither  and  thi- 
ther." 

"Eighth  mo.  ith. — At  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
had  our  friends  John  Letchworth  and ,  both 


had  service  in  the  meeting.^  John  was  '  brief  and 
to  the  point  respecting  the  people  being  in  readi- 
ness and  waiting  for  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  be 
healed  of  their  various  diseases ;  that  He  was  as 
able  and  willing  now  as  in  that  day  to  heal  and  to 
cure  our  maladies  if  we  were  willing  to  do  our  part. 

was  lengthy  on    'The   foundation   of   God 

standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his;'  he  was  earnest  in  his  exhorta- 
tion to  the  young  people  present ;  and  in  the  last 

meeting thought  him   excellent.     In   our 

last  meeting,  there  was  a  little  living  stream  in 
great  weakness  opened  and  ran  amongst  us,  fresh 
and  lively,  through  dear  Alice  Knight  and  E.  C. 
Mason,  and  followed  by  a  lowly  humble  petition 
to  the  throne  of  Grace,  (for  a  continuation  of  sup- 
plies of  strength,  with  thanks  for  the  present  help,) 
by  our  dear  though  almost  worn-out  friend  E. 
Bobeson,  with  whom  I  went  from  meeting  ;  I 
think  she  cannot  be  long  here,  she  is  so  weak  and 
oppressed  for  breath.  I  travelled  with  this  exer- 
cise, and  it  felt  grateful." 

"Ninth  mo.  "Zd.     is  a  sensible,  prudent 

woman,  and  has,  I  think,  the  right  kind  of  zeal 
and  charity ;  to  misplace  these  two  virtues  makes 
sad  work.  I  with  T.  and  B.  encouraged,  but  as  I 
often  am,  was  low  and  poor  myself.  I  cannot 
somehow  or  other  partake  of  much  pleasant  bread. 
S.  E.  was  silent  everywhere,  except  a  little  for  C. 
F.'s  children  and  brother  J.'s,  for  which  I  was 
glad  ;  she  was  not  out  on  a  religious  concern  (a 
little  journey  for  her  health  which  was  feeble,)  yet 
I  was  sensible  she  was  not  without  religious  exer- 
cise ;  she  is  rather  more  silent  in  her  common  man- 
ners than  I  have  been  used  to  see  her,  should  not 
be  surprised  if  a  preparation  for  future  religious 
service  would  be  the  result  of  this  proving  dispen- 
sation, wherein  she,  to  use  her  own  words, 'was 
mercifully  preserved  from  feeling  any  anxiety 
whether  she  recovered  or  not.' 

" continues  to  do  what  is  laid  on  him,  I 

trust,  '  in  the  spirit  and  manner  recommended,'  in 
order  for  their  help,  and  for  his  own  help  also ; 
these  things  work  both  ways,  when  rightly  done ; 
when  other  ways,  I  expect  it  must  be  no  help 
either  way,  if  not  a  hurt." 

"  8Z/f. — Thy  account  of  dear 's  sickness 

affected  me  with  sorrow,  and  I  in  my  measure 
.sympathized  with  the  anxious  watchers  and  the 
friends  of  the  suffering  girl,  but  a  thought  arose  in 
my  mind,  that  most  likely  she  was  in  good  measure 
prepared  for  this  time  of  trial  and  for  the  change 
to  an  ever-enduring  state,  should  it  please  Best 
Wisdom  so  to  order  it  :  from  her  entering  the 
school  last  spring  my  feelings  wore,  more  than  is 
usual  for  me  towards  an  entire  stranger,  opened 
towards  her,  and  in  secret  sympathy  did  I  travel 
with  her ;  she  was  then  under  close  trial,  but  it 
was  evident  she  endeavoured  to  bear  up  under  it 
whatever  it  was,  in  a  becoming  manner." 

"Eleventh  ino.  9lh. — 1  arrived  safely  home  from 
the  school — brought  much  of  the  feeling  with  me, 
that  had  gathered  about  me  whilst  there,  and  even 
yet,  it  is  not  lost ;  though  I  have  to  lay  some  of 
the  thoughts  aside  to  make  room  for  home  cares 
and  concerns ;  they  are  many  and  various,  in- 
creasingly so ;  may  there  be  a  proportionable  con- 
cern to  seek  for  a  daily  supply  of  15est  Help  ;  feel- 
ing, too,  infirmities  peculiar  to  my  time  of  life. 

"  Yesterday  morning  E.  C.  took  M.  P.  and 
myself  to  Ilorr^ham  to  attend  Abiugton  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  Quarters  Committee  being  to  meet 
there;  the  meeting  itself  was  good;  but  I  had 
.-ome  very  close  trying  feelings  on  several  accounts, 
not  the  least  was  the  prospect  some  have  ere  very 
long,  of  making  one  monthly  meeting  out  of  two, 
it  was  so  repugnant  to  my  natural  feelings  and  in 


us 
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a  better  point  of  view,  that  I  was  quite  unliinged, 
was  tempted  to  complain,  and  imagined  things  were 
all  getting  wrong,  it  left  me  poor,  weak,  barren 
and  sad.  We  came  on  from  Horsham  to  our  kind 
young  friends  C.  and  M.  S.'s,  who,  with  their  va- 
luable sister,  were  truly  kind  ;  but  my  heart  inly 

mourned To ,  I  suggested  more 

diligence  and  faithfulness  at  home  in  our  little 
meetings  ;  to  visit  in  a  concern  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  individuals  and  of  families,  as  way  opened 
in  the  Truth,  and  I  believed  it  would  open,  if 
Friends  were  more  fully  devoted  to  the  good  one 
of  another,  not  selfishly  sitting  brooding  on  our 
own  weak  state  and  caring  for  things  at  a  dis- 
tance;  thus  I  complained,  and  in  this  poor  way 
was  conveyed  to  (lermantown,  very  unlit  to  at- 
tend such  a  meeting  as  I  was  going  to,  [Select 
Quarterly  Bleeting,]  but  through  all,  I  did  not 
forget,  that  there  was  One  able  to  help,  but  had 
no  ability  to  apply.     Imagine  how  I  was  surprised 

on  opening  A.  K.'s  door  to  see and  S. 

H.  sitting.  I  spoke  to  them,  and  in  a  moment 
said,  I  was  glad  to  see  them  ;  it  was  a  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  care  of  our  great  Caretaker,  in  put- 
ting it  in  the  hearts  of  his  servants  to  come  and  see 
how  the  brethren  fared.  On  sitting  down  in  meet- 
ing pretty  soon  dear  S.  revived  the  circumstance 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  being  met  by  the  brethren  at 
Appi-forum  or  Three  Taverns,  after  he  had  been 
in  great  tribulation  :  thou  canst  read  the  passage; 

and  as  for ,  she  brought  forth  out  of  the  good 

treasury  things  many,  'new  and  old;'  the  case  of  the 
prophet  when  they  were  in  a  great  strait,  he  prayed 
the  eyes  of  his  servants  might  be  opened  to  see, 
and  behold  he  saw,  they  were  surrounded  with  the 
Lord's  host,  chariots  of  fire  and  horses,  &c.,  so 
that  altogether  I  was  strengthened  and  comforted 
and  encouraged  to  have  those  things,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  trial  I  was  under,  a  quiet,  resigned 
feeling  even  as  '  a  child  weaned  of  its  mother.'  It 
is  marvellous  how  we  are  cared  for  and  instructed. 
To  be  sensible  of  His  preserving  care  is  an  in- 
valuable blessing.  We  had  a  choice  Quarterly 
I  think  it  may  be  said,  '  Truth  reiiined,' 


drous  things,  not  the  least  in  the  long  catalogue 
the  revival  of  the  shoe-blacks.  The  credit  of  the 
restoration  to  society  of  a  class  of  humble  artisans 
so  eminently  useful,  even  in  a  cleanly  city,  belongs 
to  my  versatile  and  excellent  friend,  John  Mao- 
gregor,  of  the  Temple,  who,  in  his  devotion  to  many 
of  the  important  charities  of  the  metropolis,  ranks 
as  a  second  Shaftesbury,  and  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation,  as  a  most  intelligent  and  untiring  pub- 
lic benefactor. 

It  occurred  to  J.  Maegregor,  that  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hyde  Park  palace,  (in  the  summer  of 
1851,)  London  would  be  thronged  with  foreigners 
in  attendance  at  the  great  exhibition,  many  o 
whom  were  accustomed  in  their  own  countries  to 
have  their  shoes  cleaned  in  the  streets,  (such  has 
long  been  the  practice  in  continental  cities,)  and 
would  be  pleased  to  find  such  accommodation  in 
London.  And  some  London  folks  might  like  it, 
besides  many  poor  boys  might  earn  an  honest  pen- 
ny thereby.  iJut  the  project  did  not  meet  general 
favour,  and  but  for  J.  Maegregor 's  dauntlesi 
severance,  would  probably  have  been  abandoned. 
Five  boys  picked  from  the  ragged  schools,  and 
carefully  instructed  in  the  "art  of  polishing,"  were 
sent  out  early  in  April  to  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  How  the  people  stared  at  the  one  that 
first  appeared  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  how  they 
crowded  around  J.  Maegregor,  when  he  put  his 
foot  upon  the  box  to  give  him  a  fair  start ;  but  the 
shoe-blacks  that  very  day  obtained  a  footing  ii 
London.  There  were  on  an  average  about  twenty 
five  boys  constantly  employed  during  the  Exhibi 
tion  season,  and  they  cleaned  101,000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes,  for  which  the  public  paid  them 
over  £500. 

Kind  nods  of  approbation  were  bestowed  upon 
the  industrious  and  polite  shoe-blacks,  by  all  classes 
of  the  people,  and  many  a  word  of  encouragement 
spoken  to  cheer  their  hearts.  Shop-keepers  often 
took  a  fancy  to  them,  and  gave  them  dinners. 
Ladies  feasted  them  in  their  houses,  and  called 
them  to  their  carriage-windows  to  give  them  a  six- 
pence, and  old  gentlemen  asked  them  many  stran 


meeting  ;   i  tninK  it  may 

more  than  is  usual  now-a-days;  so  that  we  have  questions,  and  "told  them  how  they  would  all  b"e- 

need  (and   it   has  been  the  case)  thank  God  and  come  Lord  Mayors.     Boots  and  shoes  were  regu- 


take  courage." 

For  "  Thf  Frii-ud." 

The  deplorable  degradation  of  many  of  the 
poor  children  that  roam  the  streets  of  our  large 
cities,  idle  and  unrestrained,  is  a  subject  of  pain- 
ful consideration  to  every  one  witnessing  it,  whose 
heart  is  capable  of  feeling  for  their  abandoned 
and  helpless  condition,  and  clothes  with  interest 
every  successful  efl'ort  made  to  rescue  any  por- 
tion of  them  from  the  idleness  and  vice  in  which 
they  pass  their  time.  These  considerations  in- 
duce us  to  offer  the  following  for  the  pages  of 
"  The  Friend." 

THE   LONDON   SHOE-BLACKS. 

Richard  C.  MoCormick,  in  his  new  work,  St. 
Paul's  to  St.  Sophia  ;  or,  Sketchings  in  Europe, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  shoe-blacks  of 
London : 

"  Clean  your  honour's  shoes  ?"  was  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
a  familiar  cry  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  but  about 
the  year  1820,  with  the  improvement  in  the  side- 
walks and  street  pavement,  the  shoe-blacks  reluc- 
tantly retired  to  private  life,  thinking  undoubtedly 
that  they  had  utterly  lost  their  occupation.  The 
*'  last  of  the  Mohicans"  is  said  to  have  been  a 
negro,  who,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  mur- 
nmriugly  retired  to  the  work-house  to  end  his  poorly 
requited  days.  But  with  the  high- noon  of  the 
century  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  came  many  won- 


larly  brought  out  from  private  houses  to  be  cleaned, 
and  sometimes  large  establishments  employed  the 
boys ;  in  one  instance  several  hundred  pairs  of 
shoes  had  to  be  cleaned  in  a  hurry,  and  a  cab-load 
of  the  lads  went  to  do  the  work.  A  great  deal  of 
their  success  came  from  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
auspices  under  which  they  were  scut  forth  to  their 
humble  yet  honourable  employment,  and  from  the 
honest,  courteous  and  industrious  habits  of  the 
lads  themselves.  Once  a  half-crown  was  given  by 
mistake  for  a  penny,  the  regular  fee,  but  the  boy 
quickly  ran  after  the  gentleman  and  returned  it. 
Once  a  sovereign  accidentally  slipped  into  a  boy's 
hands  between  two  coppers,  but  the  honest  little 
fellow,  after  searching  some  hours,  discovered  who 
had  given  it  to  him,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  by  a  simple  "  thank  you." 

The  firtt  company  of  shoe-blacks  wore  red  jack- 
ets, and  were  mainly  employed  in  the  city  proper, 
but  the  business  proved  so  encouraging  that  there 
are  now  yellow  and  blue  jacket  brigades  or  socie- 
ties, and  the  well-behaved  lads  are  to  be  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  metropolis ;  indeed,  they  now 
have  positions  regularly  assigned  them  by  the  po- 
lice authorities,  and  are  protected  from  interference 
by  idlers  and  others  who  have  heretofore  some- 
what troubled  them.  Each  boy  bears  on  his  breast 
two  badges  of  cloth,  on  one  of  which  the  words 
"  Bagged  School  Shoe-Black  Society,"  and  on  the 
other  his  distinctive  letter  or  number  are  worked 
in  white  glass  beads  by  the  girls  of  one  of  the 


Refuges.  The  box  on  which  the  foot  of  the  c 
tomer  rests  while  his  boot  is  receiving  its  poll 
and  the  mat  on  which  the  shoe-black  kneels,  ; 
made  by  the  boys  of  the  Grotto  Passage  Refuge 
thus  the  outcasts  gathered  in  the  refuges  are  bei 
taught  to  make  themselves  very  useful. 

CTo  be  concluJedJ 


For  "  The  FrienAiJ 

Gratitnile. 

It  is  common  to  acknowledge  obligation  to  thil 
who  confer  upon  us  a  little  temporal  kindness,  al 
considering  that  our  capabilities  are  so  limited] 
regard  to  promoting  the  happiness  of  each  othi 
owing  to  the  frailties  of  our  nature  and  the  unoj 
tain  tenure  of  all  earthly  things,  we  are  forcil 
reminded  of  the  propriety  of,  and  demand 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  that  beneficient  Power  wit; 
has  plated  us  here,  and  granted  to  us  so 
substantial  mercies  and  favours.  Not  only  d< 
he  preserve  us  from  day  to  day,  but  he  impa 
all  the  comforts  that  we  enjoy  ;  and  if  we  are  fail 
ful  to  co-operate  with  redeeming  grace,  to  heed  1 
day  of  small  things,  and  strive  to  come  forward  :-■ 
our  several  allotments  of  usefulness,  by  giving  si 
ficient  attention  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  manifes 
tion  of  which  has  appeared  to  all  mankind,  kno 
ing  our  faith  in  it,  to  work  by  love  to  the  purifyi 
of  the  heart,  he  not  only  condescends  mercifa 
to  comfort,  encourage  and  protect,  in  the  labo  - 
whereunto  he  has  called  us,  but  will  so  ful 
work  of  faith  with  power  in  us,  that  through  t 
meditating  mercy  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  He  m 
present  us  faultless  before  his  presence  with  e 
ceeding  joy. 

Particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
called  upon,  to  meditate  with  grateful  emotio 
upon  the  bounties  that  proceed  from  a  kind  Pi 
vidence.  The  fields  are  richly  crowned  with 
dant  crops  of  various  kinds,  and  the  swelling  grat. 
and  ripening  fruit,  are  sufficient  to  remind 
our  entire  dependence  upon  the  unremitting  care 
our  beneficient  Creator,  in  furnishing  sustcnani  it- 
and  comfort ;  knowing  that  all  our  efforts  are  e 
tirely  inadequate  to  command  a  single  shower, 
to  produce  any  genial  sunshine;  to  avert  a  sinj 
frost,  or  to  protect  from  a  destructive  storm, 
blessings  then  He  holds  in  his  hand,  and  dispen; 
them  according  to  his  holy  purposes,  wherefo: 
much  ofteuer  than  the  returning  morning,  we  shou 
remember  with  the  warmest  gratitude  our  own  i 
potence,  and  his  kindness  and  mercy. 

If  we  are  negligent  in  this  particular  ;  if  we  afe 
so  much  taken  up  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  ma) 
important  gilts,  that  we   forget  the  Great  Give 
would  it  be   anything  strange  if  he  should  see 
to  mar  some  of  them  in  our  possession,  or  to  ta'.i 
them  from  us ;  or  instead  of  a  placid  temper,  po  t,y 
mit  a  restless  spirit,  and  a  roving  and  uneasy  d; 
position  to  disturb   the   mind,  and   to  corrode  o 
enjoyment.     It  is  well,  often,  to  remember  our  u 
worthiness,  that,  if  we  have  attained  to  any  goo 
we  are  what  we  are  by  grace ;   and  that  was  it  n 
for  the  forbearance  and  loving-kindness  of  Isroe 
Shepherd,  when  striving  to  bring  us  from  a  state 
alienation    and   transgression   to  be   lambs  of  h 
fold  and  sheep  of  his  pasture,  our  state  must 
helpless   and    miserable    indeed.      This    reflecti(  a,, 
should  bring  our  minds  into  that  simple  and  d 
pending  state  before  Him,  wherein  we  can  appr  M 
ciate  every  blessing  that  we  enjoy,  under  a  sen 
of  gratitude  theretor. 

Happy  is  that  youth,  who  has  found  the  gem 
nestimable  worth,  a  contented  mind  ;  and  a  heai  ^J, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Great  Head  of  tl 
hureh,  having  measurably  realized,  the  iniporta: 
injunction,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  at 
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isiirliteousness ;"  knowing  that  all  tilings  neces- 

ir  shall  be  added  thereto.    He  then  has  a  faithful 

lucoviuaut-keeping  Protector,  on  whom  he  can 

1  as  a  friend  in  need  ;   and  whatever  his  situa- 

01)1-  sphere  in  life,  he  will  experience  that  "  con- 

n  ni)t  with  godliness  is  great  gain."     Although 

IS  utward  substance  should  be  more  limited  than 

laof  many  others,  yet  having  the  blessed  confi- 

:jn  that  his  bread  will   be  sure,   and  knowing 

lahc  is  enabled  to  enjoy  his  many  favours  with 

lavtuliiess  of  heart,  his  happiness  must  be  far 

re  lt  than  that  individual  can   possess,  who  is 

lied    with   every   comfort    and    luxury   which 

th  and  influence  can  afford,   without  realizing 

gratitude    whence    those    gifts  proceed ;  for 

n  that  is  in  honour,  and  uuderstaudeth  not, 

e  the  beasts  that  perish."     It  is  only  with   a 

;   glowing    with    gratitude    that    this    exalt- 

nd  beautiful  language  of  the  sweet  Psalmist 

be  duly   appreciated  :  "  Thou   crownest  the 

with  thy  goodness;   and  thy  paths  drop  fa t- 

They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilder- 

;   and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.   The 

ires  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also 

Bovered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy, 

also  sing." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BlOCRAPHICAl  SKETCUES 

nisters  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  840.) 
ALEXANDER  UNDERWOOD. 

iexander  Underwood  was  born  in  the  province 
arylaud,  in  the  year  1688.     His  parents,  who 
not   members   of  the    religious    Society   of 
ids,  removed  when  he  was  young,  and  settled 
ew  Castle  county  on  the  Delaware.     Here  he 
mued  to  reside  until  he  had  reached  the  thirty- 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  married,  and  re- 
id  to   Loudongrove  township,  Chester  county. 
he  became  acquainted  with  Friends,   and  in 
years  afterwards  he  became  convinced  of  the 
of  the  principles  professed  by  them,  and  was 
ved  into  membership  with  them.     By  faithful- 
to  that  which   had  led   him  into  the  way  of 
h,  he  grew  in  religious  experience,  and  became 
luable  member  of  the  church  militant.     In  a 
few  years  he  was  appointed   to  the  station  of 
•,iu  which  he  conducted  himself  with  reputation, 
bout  the  year  1743,  he  believed   it  right  to 
ve  to   Warrington,  where   he   resided  during 
est  of  his  life.     In  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  a 
n  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to 
"a  which  ho  endeavoured  to  be  faithful.  Beside 
rnest  labours  amongst  neighbouring  meetings, 
ce  visited  meetings  to  the   south   as  far  as 
h   Carolina,  and  brought  back  "  comfortable 
its  from  Friends  there  of  his  labour  of  love 
St  them."     He  was  a  good  example  of  hum- 
!!«  vaiting  in  religious  meetings,  and  by  dwelling 
the  Fountain  of  Life,  he  was  enabled,  when 
d  into  service  by  his  divine  Master,  "  to  minis- 
ale  suitably  to   the   situation   of  the  church,  the 
brt  of  the  true  mourners  in  Zion,  and  the  en- 

nent  of  the  faithful." 

6  was  diligent,  as  the  way  was  inwardly  opened 

sfor,  in  visiting  meetings  around,  and  was  ever 

ppi  ful  to  maintain  the  good  order  of  the  church, 

itJ  aving  the  unity  of  his  Friends  with  his  pro- 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  strength 

ody  failed  nmch,  yet  he  continued  of  a  clear 

li;i  1,  and  sound  and  lively  in  the  ministry ;  visit- 

iven  in  his  weakness  some  of  the  neighbouring 

tings,  and  the  families  of  Friends.     In  these 

cises,  his  labour  of  love  was  truly  comfortable 


to  the  living.  During  his  last  illness,  he  was  re- 
signed and  cheerful.  At  one  time  he  said,  "  he 
had  the  company  of  his  good  Master  to  comfort 
him  in  his  affliction."  On  another  occasion  he  re- 
marked, "  be  could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  that  the 
good  Hand  that  was  with  him  in  his  younger  years, 
had  not  forsaken  him  now  in  his  old  age."  At 
different  times  he  signified  to  those  who  visited 
him,  "  that  he  still  felt  the  Comforter  with  him," 
and  said  his  day's  work  was  done."  A  short  time 
before  his  close,  "  he  sang  praises  and  hallelujahs 
to  his  great  Lord  and  Master,"  and  then  prayed 
earnestly  for  the  little  handful.  He  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  those  present,  and  in  a  sweet  frame 
of  mind,  uttering  praises  until  his  voice  was  lost,  he 
quietly  and  joyfully  departed  Tenth  month  31st, 
1767. 

ABRAHAM   MARSHALL. 

Abraham  Marshall  was  born  at  t^ratton,  in  Der- 
byshire, Old  England,  probably  a  few  years  before 
1670.  He  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  in  quite  early  life  was 
divinely  visited.  This  merciful  extension  of  hea- 
venly love,  through  the  evil  influence  of  his  youth- 
ful associates  he  slighted,  and  suflered  loss  thereby 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  then  residing  with  his  kinsman, 
John  Buxton,  at  Aid  work,  he  was  again  powerfully 
visited.  John  Gratton  being  in  that  neighbour- 
hood on  religious  service,  felt  a  concern  to  appoint 
a  meeting  in  Aid  work.  In  this  meeting  he  was  so 
eminently  favoured  wifh  divine  power  in  declaring 
the  truth,  that  divers  of  his  audience  were  convinced 
thereof,  and  among  these  was  Abraham  Marshall. 

Keeping  close  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross, 
the  young  convert  grew  in  religious  knowledge,  and 
became  a  firm  and  upright  pillar  in  the  church.  A 
gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to 
him,  which  he  exercised,  through  a  long  life  spent 
in  his  heavenly  Master's  service. 

About  the  year  1697,  he  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  settled  himself  near  Darby.  Here,  on 
the  17th  day  of  the  First  month,  1703,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Hunt,  a  valuable  young  woman, 
who  not  only  made  him  an  excellent  wife,  but  in 
time  became  very  serviceable  in  the  church  mili- 
tant, filling  many  important  appointments  with 
benefit  to  the  church.  A  few  years  after  their 
marriage,  they  removed  to  the  forks  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  then  a  wilderness  country,  into  which  settlers 
were  but  just  entering.  They  thus  became  mem- 
bers of  Newark  Blonthly  Meeting,  of  which  the 
nearest  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  Kinnett, 
eleven  miles  from  their  new  home.  They  carefully 
attended  all  these  meetings  as  they  came  in  course, 
and  whilst  Abraham  grew  in  his  gift  and  in  use- 
fulness, his  beloved  wife  seems  not  to  have  been 
behind  him.  Her  services  in  visiting  families  as  an 
overseer,  entreating  with  offenders,  were  great  in 
that  Monthly  Meeting,  for  many  years.  A  settle- 
ment of  Friends  soon  was  made  near  their  resi- 
dence ;   a  meeting  of  worship  was  soon  established 

at  Marshalton,  and   in   the   year ,  a  Monthly 

Meeting,  which  was  called  Bradford. 

Of  Abraham  it  is  said,  that  he  "  was  instrumen- 
tal in  settling"  that  meeting;  that  he  was  zealous 
"  for  the  support  of  Truth's  discipline,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  plainness  and  self-denial."  He  travelled 
through  the  Southern  provinces  and  the  Jerseys, 
and  the  returning  certificates  he  received  testified, 
that  his  labours  were  acceptable  to  Friends,  his 
doctrine  being  sound,  and  his  lil'e  and  conversation 
adorning  it.  He  was  of  an  honest  and  upright 
walk  amongst  men.  His  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Truth  continued  to  the  last;  but  through  the 
failure  of  his  hearing,  and  weakening  of  his  me- 
mory, his  services  were  not  so  great  as  in  younger 


life.  For  a  year  or  two  before  his  close,  he  seemed 
rather  anxious  that  the  period  of  his  release  from 
time  might  come,  yet  was  patient.  He  often  said, 
"  People  should  live  so  in  this  world,  as  to  fit 
them  for  another." 

His  last  illness  was  of  but  a  few  weeks'  continu- 
ance, and  seemed  but  as  the  increasing  weakness  of 
a  worn  out  body..  The  day  before  his  close,  he  said 
to  these  around  him,  "  Let  me  go !  let  me  go ! 
People  should  live  in  love."  Then  looking  lovingly 
upon  them,  he  said,  "  Farewell !  Farewell!"  He 
then,  as  one  going  to  sleep,  departed  in  a  quiet, 
composed  frame  of  mind,  Twelfth  mo.  17tb,  1767. 
He  was  generally  accounted  to  be  ninety-seven 
years  of  age,  but  the  Monthly  Meeting  think  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  hundred  and  three. 

His  widow  survived  him  about  fifteen  months, 
and  after  about  four  days'  sickness,  she  departed 
this  life,  says  the  memorial  of  Bradford  Monthly 
Meeting,  "  quiet  and  easy,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  her  age,  having  a  good  savour  in  our  re- 
membrance." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Tlie  Universal  MetatnorplMsis. — If  a  wafer  be 
laid  on  a  surface  of  polished  metal,  which  is  then 
breathed  upon,  and  if,  when  the  moisture  of  the 
breath  has  evaporated,  the  wafer  be  shaken  off, 
we  shall  find  that  the  whole  polished  surface  is  not 
as  it  was  before,  although  our  senses  can  detect  no 
difference ;  for  if  we  breathe  again  upon  it  the  sur- 
face will  be  moist  every  where  except  on  the  spot 
previously  sheltered  by  the  wafer,  which  will  now 
appear  as  a  spectral  image  on  the  surface.  Again 
and  again  we  breathe,  and  the  moisture  evaporates, 
but  still  the  spectral  wafer  reappears.  This  ex- 
periment succeeds  after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  if 
the  metal  be  carefully  put  aside  where  its  surface 
cannot  be  disturbed.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
a  key  has  been  laid  be  exposed  for  some  minutes 
to  the  sunshine,  and  then  instantaneously  viewed 
in  the  dark,  the  key  being  removed,  a  fading  spectre 
of  the  key  will  be  visible.  Let  this  paper  be  put 
aside  for  many  months  where  nothing  can  disturb 
it,  and  then  in  darkness  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  hot 
metal,  the  spectre  of  the  key  will  again  appear. 
In  the  case  of  bodies  more  highly  phosphorescent 
than  paper,  the  spectres  of  many  different  objects 
which  may  have  been  laid  on  it  in  succession  will, 
on  warming,  emerge  in  their  proper  order.  This  is 
equally  true  of  our  bodies  and  our  minds.  We  are 
involved  in  the  universal  metamorphosis.  Nothing 
leaves  us  wholly  as  it  found  us.  Every  man  we 
meet,  every  book  we  read,  every  picture  or  land- 
scape we  see,  every  word  or  tone  we  hear,  mingles 
with  our  being  and  modifies  it.  There  are  cases 
on  record  of  ignorant  women,  in  states  of  insanity, 
uttering  Greek  and  Hebrew  phrases,  which  in  past 
years  they  have  heard  their  masters  utter,  without, 
of  course,  comprehending  them.  These  tones  had 
long  been  forgotten ;  the  traces  were  so  faint  that, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  they  were  invisible  ;  but 
their  traces  were  there,  and  in  the  intense  light  of 
cerebral  excitement  they  started  into  prominence, 
just  as  the  spectral  image  of.  the  key  started  into 
sight  on  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  thus  with 
all  the  influences  to  which  we  are  subjected. — 
CornhiU  Magazine. 
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SEVENTH   MU.NTH   7,   1H60. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(CuDcUidfd  from  page  34-t,) 

Fourth-day  ajternoon. — *      *      *      The  clerk 
proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the  revised  General 
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Advices.     The  first  and  second  passed  with  only  I  proceeded  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  takini 


one  alteration — the  omission  of  the  words  "  our 
great  High  Priest"  from  the  end  of  the  second. 
The  third,  having  reference  to  retirement  and 
prayer,  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion.  After 
spending  an  hour  upon  it,  without  being  able  to 
issue  it  satisfactorily,  the  meeting  concluded  to  re- 
mit the  paragraph  of  Advice  to  a  few  Friends,  to 
endeavour  between  meetings  to  frame  a  new  edi- 
tion— such  as  they  would  deem  likely  to  be  accep 
table  after  what  had  passed  respecting  it,  and  brioi 
the  same  to  next  sitting. 

The  remainder  of  the  Advices  were  then  sever^ 
ally  read,  considered,  and  agreed  to,  with  less  oi 
mure  verbal  alteration,  with  but  little  delay,  up  to 
the  one  on  the  subject  of  the  seventh  Query,  which 
occasioned  a  long  discussion,  and  some  collision  of 
sentiment  between  two  Friends  in  regard  to  tem- 
perance, or  rather  total  abstinence — the  one  de- 
precating the  introduction  or  the  action  of  this  doc- 
trine into  the  Yearly  Meeting,  because  of  its  not 
being  recognized  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
other  enlarging  on  the  incomparably  greater  danger 
from  "  the  unnecessary  use  of  intoxicating  drinks" 
than  from  other  evils  against  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  advises  its  members. 

At  length,  after  numerous  suggestions,  the  Ad- 
vice was  made  to  comprehend  what  the  committee 
had  not  contemplated,  viz.,  the  words  of  the  seventh 
Query  respecting  "  the  unnecessary  frequenting  of 
taverns  and  other  public  houses."  The  niiuute 
also,  besides  the  other  particulars  enumerated  in 
that  Query,  advises  against  "  all  such  companion- 
ships, indulgences,  and  recreatioi;s,  as  are  calculated 
to  interfere  with  our  growth  in  grace." 

The  succeeding  Advices  were  got  through  with, 
and  some  trifling  alterations  adopted.     *     *      * 

The  Advices  themselves  disposed  of,  with  one 
exception,  as  above  noticed,  the  clerk  next  read  the 
arrangement  which  the  committee  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  times  of  answering  the  Queries,  and 
of  reading  the  General  Advices,  as  well  as  the 
Queries  designed  to  be  simply  read  and  considered. 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  spring  are 
to  answer  the  first  seven,  and  Preparative  Meet- 
ings the  first  six. 

In  the  autumn,  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  are 
to  be  answered  by  ^Monthly  and  Quarterly,  and 
the  eighth  and  ninth  by  Preparative  Meetings. 

The  Queries  A,  B,  and  C,  each  separately  at  in- 
tervening times,  to  be  read  and  considered  in  the 
respective  meetings. 

The  General  Advices  to  be  read 


t  the  close  of 
a  First-day  morning  Meeting  for  Worship,  when 
those  in  attendance,  but  not  members,  are  to  be 
requested  to  remain. 

This  latter  part  of  the  arrangement  was  disap- 
proved of  by  a  number  of  Friends,  because  of  its 
apprehended  tendency  to  induce  a  departure  from 
the  Society's  principle  in  regard  to  worship ;  and 
because  of  the  erroneous  interpretation  which  might 
be  put  upon  the  practice  by  others,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  being  in  their  opinion  the  tendency 
of  the  present  day  among  Friends  to  run  increas- 
ingly into  forms. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  it  was  explained  by 
Josiah  Forster,  that  the  utmost  care  had  been 
taken  to  provide  against  any  misconception,  both 
on  the  part  of  Friends  themselves  and  of  others,  no 
individual  of  the  committee  having  the  remotest  de- 
sire to  lower  or  alter  the  standard  hitherto  upheld 
by  the  Society  in  regard  to  worship  ;  and  the  fact 
that  those  not  members  "  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
remain  during  such  reading"  would  clearly  termi- 
nate the  meeting  for  worship.         *  *  ♦ 

Adjourned  to  ten  to-morrow  morning. 

Fijth-dny  iiuirning. —     *     *     *     xbe   clerk 


first  that  part  which  had  been  referred  to  a  fe 
Friends  last  evening  for  further  amendment,  viz., 
the  Advice  respecting  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
As  now  altered,  it  stands  thus: — "Be  earnestly 
concerned  in  your  religious  meetings,  reverently  to 
present  yourselves  before  God  ;  and  seek  through 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  worship  Him  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Strive  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
privilege  of  access  through  Him  unto  the  Father ; 
continue  instant  in  prayer,  watching  in  the  same 
with  thanksgiving  ;  honestly  examining  yourselves 
as  to  your  growth  in  grace,  and  your  preparation 
for  the  life  to  come." 

In  this  shape  it  proved  acceptable,  and  was 
adopted. 

The  women's  Queries  were  next  considered. 
The  alterations  in  these  are  not  important,  but 
chiefly  consist  in  being  made  similar  as  far  as  may 
be  to  the  men's,  except  that  a  new  Query  has  been 
introduced  relative  to  the  testimony  against  all 
war,  and  is  the  same  as  that  previously  agreed  to 
for  the  men's  meetings.  One  Friend  expressed 
his  surprise  at  such  a  Query  for  our  women's 
meetings.  This  brought  out  a  very  decided  ap- 
proval of  it,  as  the  influence  of  women  was  exten- 
sive and  powerful.  The  education  of  children  was 
greatly  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  as  much 
called  upon  to  bear  this  testimony  as  the  men. 
Would  the  volunteer  movement,  it  was  asked,  have 
:ittained  such  a  prominence  if  husbands  and  bro- 
thers had  not  been  encouraged  in  it  by  wives  and 
sisters  ? 

The  arrangements  for  the  reading  and  answer- 
ng  of  these  Queries  by  women  Friends,  together 
with  the  three  new  Queries,  A,  B,  and  C,  were 
also  read. 

The  next  branch  of  the  report  was  that  relating 
to  the  Queries  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  elders; 
the  number  did  not  appear  to  be  increased,  there 
being  two  omitted  and  two  new  ;  these  latter, 
however,  are  only  to  he  read  and  considered.  The 
alterations  otherwise  were  chiefly  of  a  verbal  cha- 
racter ;  and  after  due  deliberation  the  whole  were 

reed  to. 

The  clerk  then  passed  on  to  the  Advices  to  min- 
isters and  elders ;   these  are  much  more  numerous 
their  Queries;  the  alterations  also  were  rather 
numerous,  and  underwent  a  close  and  long-con- 
tinued scrutiny. 

The  criticisms  were  mostly  of  a  verbal  nature, 
and  otherwise  very  similar  in  tenor  to  what  were 

de  upon  the  General  Advices,  only  they  were 
probably  more  pointed    than  upon   the   latter,  in 

;ard  to  the  matter  of  "  plainness  of  speech,  be- 

viour  and  apparel." 

Alluding  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  north 
of  England,  a  Friend  was  understood  to  say,  that 
nothing  had  more  damaged  and  disgraced  the  So- 
ciety than  the  misconduct  of  a  member  in  that 
oculity,  and  who,  but  for  his  exterior  plainness, 
would  probably  never  have  attained  to  so  high  a 
position,  either  in  the  Society  or  in  public  confi- 
dence. So  strongly  did  the  Friend,  who  alluded 
to  this  case,  feel  the  reproach  thus  brought  upon 
profession,  that  he  was  ready  to  wish  he  could 
along  the  streets  in  disguise  !  These  remarks 
being  calculated  to  encourage  the  strong  current 
now  manifest  of  departing  from  our  testimony  in 
the  matter,  and  to  misplace  the  blame  in  such 
cases,  by  attaching  it  to  plainness  instead  of  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  individual,  who,  it  might  be, 
made  it  a  cloak,  another  Friend  replied,  by  quoting 
an  observation  of  a  former  day  in  reference  to  a 
similar  case,  to  this  efi'ect,  that  'plainness  was  not 
wrong  in  itself,  nor  to  be  discarded  because  it  had 
been  prostituted  to  a  base  purpose,  any  more  than 


the  apostleship  was  to  be  despised  because 
had  held  that  ofiicc.  As  had  been  previous! 
marked  upon  the  difficulty  of  answering  cc 
Queries,  the  blame  lay  not  in  the  Query  b 
those  who  had  to  answer  them.  Plainnesi 
to  be  blamed,  but  many  having  laid  it  asi 
Query  inculcating  plainness  is  found  to  be  dii 
to  answer  tridy,  and  has  to  be  altered 

The  Advices  were  at  length  adopted  ;  an 
meeting  adjourned  after  two  o'clock  to  hall 
three. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  consideration  o 
committee's  report  was  resumed  at  th 
and  detailed  the  arrangements  for  the  future 
ducting  of  the  Yearly  Bleeting's  business. 
are  few  but  comprehensive,  and  seem  very 
cious,  well  calculated  to  economize  the  time, 
they  will  not  lessen  the  interest  or  benefit  o 
meeting. 

As  there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  they 
not  come  at  once  into  operation,  they  were  si 
read,  and  reserved  for  consideration  to  next 
The  committee  was  also  continued  under  app 
ment. 

The  time  when  the  revised  Queries  should 
into  use  was  fixed  for  the  autumn  quarter,  and 
are  to  be  sent  down  accordingly  to  the  se 
meetings  for  their  use  then,  accompanied 
minute  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  preceding  business  having  detained 
meeting  to  this  advanced  period  of  the  i 
Josiah  Forster,  and  others  about  the  table, 
posed  certain  means  for  bringing  the  meeting 
conclusion  by  Seventh-day,  such  as  passing 
sundry  of  the  school  reports,  and  omitting  the 
ing  of  some  other  matter  which,  under  ord 
circumstances,  it  might  have  been  desirable  to 
forward.  *  *  *  * 

The  report  of  the  adjourned  general  meetii 
Ackworth  school,  held  in  London  on  the  22d 
was  then  read  by  William  Thistlethwaite. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  aoc 
of  the  national  stock  produced  their  report,  ' 
was  read.       *  *  *  * 

The  report  on  the  accounts  was  minuted  a 
isfactory,  and  a  subscription  equal  to  antici 
requirements  directed  to  be  made,  and  early  i 
ted  through  the  correspondents.         *  * 

Adjournment  was  made  to  ten  o'clock  to-m( 
morning. 

The  large  committee  assembled  at  half-pa 
at  White  Hart  Court,  and  passed  sundry 
replies  to  the  foreign  epistles. 

Sixth-day  juortiing. — Met  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  clerk  called  attention  to  the  report 
committee,  which  had  engaged  so  much  of  tl 
of  the  meeting,  and  which,  he  said,  it  had 
thought  desirable,  should  be  sent  to  our  w 
Friends.  A  copy  of  the  revised  Queries  for 
use,  and  of  the  General  Advices,  had  alread; 
sent;  but  it  seemed  due  that  their  Yearly  M 
should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  reaso 
which  the  committee  had  been  actuated  in  tl 
rious  changes  which  they  had  recommended. 
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,  exception,  the  proposition  from  the  Quarterly 
ing  referred  to. 

)on  due  consideration,  the  rules  thus  revised 
agreed  to,  and  left  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
to  forward  to  Quarterly  and  subordinate 
ags. 

a  former  sitting,  a  committee  had  been  ap- 
ed to  attend  to  a  proposal  which  had  been 
ted  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  regard 
•tain  alterations  and  improvements  upon  the 
meeting-house  ;  that  committee  now  presented 
report,  which  was  read.  *  *  *  The 
though  formerly  estimated  at  £1000,  was  now 
;ted  to  amount  to  j£l500 — at  least,  the  com- 
thought-that  the  measure  should  not  be  gone 
itithout  a  prospect  of  this  latter  amount  being 
ded. 

lends  present  were  accordingly  encouraged  to 
jeral,  seeing  the  improvemeutb  were  so  desira- 
and  it  was  mentioned  that  a  subscription  pa- 
as  in  the  clerk's  office  for  the  object  contem- 

business  disposed  of,  a  report  from  the 
for  Sufferings  was  brought  forward,  nar- 
g  their  proceedings  in  regard  to  carrying  into 
the  proposition  from  Yorkshire  Quarterly 
ing  in  relation  to  marriage,  which  was  adopted 
/ear.  The  report  stated  that  a  bill  had  been 
ired  for  obtaining  legal  sanction  to  the  niea- 
It  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Corn- 
by  John  Mellor,  M.  P.  for  Nottingham,  and 
d  ;  the  threatened  opposition  having  been 
rawn. 

was  t-ubsequently  intimated  that  the  bill  had 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  that  it 
received  the  royal  assent. 

report  further  detailed  the  regulations 
1  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  proposed  should 
•served  in  case  of  such  marriages  as  the  act 
des  for.  The  principal  of  these  is  that  of  a 
icate  having  to  be  obtained  by  the  parties, 
fying  that  he,  she,  or  they,  as  the  case  may 
e  attenders  of  our  meetings,  and  believed  lo 
orderly  conduct;  such  certificate  to  bear  the 
ted  signatures  of  two  Friends,  one  of  them 
Ider,  overseer,  or  the  clerk  of  the  Monthly 
ing  within   the  compass  of  which  the  parties 

le  time  for  the  act  to  come  into  operation  is 
for  the  30th  of  Sixth  mouth  this  year, 
je  committee  appointed  two  or  three  years  ago 
jit  aud  assist  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Kent, 
nted  a  report,  which  was  read.  *  *  *  * 
report  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  they 
liberated  from  their  appointment  accordingly. 
16  list  of  home  aud  foreign  correspondents  was 
d  over.  *    .  *  *  * 

le  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by 
sundry  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
irings,  relating  to  a  variety  of  topics.  Among 
church  rates  had  engaged  their  attention 
petition  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
mons  by  Sir  John  Trelawney,  in  support  of 
)ill  which  he  had  introduced  for  the  abolition 
lese  rates. 

roceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Suttenngs 
gard  to  the  subject  of  war,  were  also  detailed ; 
g  information  respecting  the  christian  addi 
h  they  had  issued,  and  the  extent  to  whie 
been  circulated.  A  large  edition  had  been 
ed,  and  Friends  were  encouraged  to  obtain 
lies  for  distribution  in  their  respective  locali 
the  address  being  a  most  excellent  one,  and 
1  required  at  the  present  juncture, 
he  selected  minutes  likewise  gave  account  of 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  committee 
ug  charge  of  parliamentary  business  ;  also  of 


he  proceedings  of  its  printing  committee.  These] 
minutes  further  narrated  what  had  been  done  in 
the  way  of  distributing  the  "Appeal  on  Liberty  of 
Conscience,"  a  service  which  had  been  undertaken 
by  Joseph  Cooper  and  his  son — the  sphere  of  their 
operations  being  chiefly  Switzerland,  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  the  Sardinian  dominions. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings with  Friends  in  foreign  parts  was  next  read. 
There  had  been  no  communication  since  last  year 
from  Friends  in  Norway.  *  *  *  » 

The  rest  of  the  correspondence  was  in  connec- 
tion with  Friends  in  the  southern  hemifphere,  and 
referred  among  other  topics  to  the  proposition 
which  had  been  some  time  ago  introduced,  and 
been  under  consideration,  that  the  meetings  there 
should  be  recognized  by  the  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ;  the  time  for  this,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
Friends  in  the  colonies  to  have  yet  come,  for  rea- 
sons which  they  assign.  *  #  •  # 

Adjourned  after  two  to  four  o'clock. 

Sixth-day  afiertioon. — Met  at  four.  Reference 
was  made  by  the  clerk  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting  to  visit 
Lincolnshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  consisted  only  of 
three  Friends;  this  number  was  thought  to  be  too 
small,  and  another  was  added  to  the  list. 

A  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  in 
reference  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  for  revi.>ing  the  Book  of  Rules  oj 
UiscijMne,  the  present  edition  being  at  that  time 
nearly  exhausted.  In  consequence  of  numerous 
alterations  a  tupplement  had  been  rendered  neces- 
sary a  considerable  time  ago,  and  changes  having 
continued  to  be  made  from  year  to  year,  besides 
those  extensive  ones  adopted  at  the  present  meet- 
ing, the  necessity  for  a  revised  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Rules  seemed  obvious  to  all. 

Josiah  Forster  adverted  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  revision  had  been  carried  out  in  regard  to  the 
edition  now  in  use,  and  suggested  that  a  better 
method  could  not  be  devised  in  this  instance  than 
was  then  observed,  viz.,  by  the  different  Quarterly 
Meetings  appointing  one  or  more  of  their  members 
to  co-operate  with  the  Jleeting  for  Sufferings  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  very  important  business. 

While  there  seemed  to  be  no  valid  objection  to 
the  course  proposed  by  Jo.-iah  Forster,  a  number 
of  Friends  expressed  their  apprehension  of  injuri- 
ous consequences  from  the  excitement  and  rest- 
lessness apt  to  be  created  by  this  appointment  of 
Conferences  year  after  year,  and  it  was  their  judg- 
ment that  even  a  brief  period  of  quietness  and 
rest  would  be  very  desirable  and  beneficial. 

To  most  other  Friends,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  better  way  of  attaining  to  this  state  of 
settlement  was  to  do  now  what  was  imperatively 
called  for,  and  not  keep  the  work  in  expectancy, 
which  in  itself  was  not  rest  but  a  protracted  ex- 
citement, definite  as  it  might  be  in  duration. 

Some  Friends  attached  great  importance  to  con- 
densation in  the  proposed  revision  and  to  a  mort 
portable  shape  than  previous  editions,  in  order  to 
more  extended  usefulness. 

The  hesitation  evinced  by  some  to  the  proposed 
revision  at  this  time  was  shown  to  have  arisen  from 
misapprehension.  *  *  *  *  » 

Ultimately,  a  preference  was  decidedly  mani 
fested  for  the  course  originally  proposed  by  Josiah 
Forster,  and  a  minute  was  aceordiugly  made,  call- 
ing upon  Quarterly  Meetings  to  nominate  one  or 
more  of  their  members  to  attend  to  this  important 
service. 

The  remainder  of  this  sitting,  which  was  one  of 
nearly  five  hours,  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  missions,  introduced  by  a  minute 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 


It  is  pretty  generally  known  throughout  the 
Society  that  George  Uichardson,  of  Newcastle,  had 
directed  his  attention  for  many  years  to  the  in- 
quiry, whether  Friends,  as  a  body,  were  doing 
their  duty  to  that  full  extent  which  was  compatible 
with  their  principles,  in  reference  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  christian  knowledge  in  heathen  aud  other 
countries  less  enlightened  than  our  own.  His  sen- 
timents on  this  subject,  George  Richardson  had 
embodied  in  a  letter  which  appeared  some  mouths 
since  in  these  pages.  That  letter,  accompanied  by 
some  further  illustrations  in  George  Richardson's 
own  handwriting,  had  been  recently  taken  under 
review  at  a  meeting  of  Ackworth  School  Commit- 
tee, and   other  Friends  interested   in  the  subject, 

d  they  had  agreed  to  communicate  thereon  with 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  That  meeting  referred 
it  to  their  committee  having  charge  of  the  Negro 
and  Aborigines'  Fund,  and  they  proposed  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  should  bring  the  question 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Many  Friends  accordingly  delivered  their  senti- 
ments— John  Candler  first,  rather  briefly,  Samuel 
Fox,  Thomas  Ilodgkin,  Edward  Saycc,  Caleb 
Kemp,  and  several  others  at  considerable  length. 
It  was  observable  that  the  current  of  feeling  was 
less  in  the  direction  of  our  venerable  friend  George 
Richardson's  concern,  viz.,  heathen  lands,  than  to- 
wards heathenism  at  our  own  doors  ;  and  there 
was  no  indication  of  a  desire  for  action  on  either 
hand  inconsistent  with  the  recognized  principles  of 
the  Society. 

That  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  our  profes- 
sion to  suppress  any  rightly-directed  effort,  was  af- 
firmed by  not  a  few  ;  and  the  belief  was  expressed 
that  such  effort  must  originate  with  individuals,  in 
faithfulness  to  apprehended  duty,  not  that  the 
church  could  call  any  into  such  service,  however 
wide  might  be  the  field  for  it.  In  case  of  any  one 
believing  himself  thus  called  and  qualified,  there 
was  felt  to  be  an  assurance  that  the  church  would 
not  be  lacking  on  her  part  in  lending  the  needful 
assistance. 

Allusion  was  also  made  by  a  number  of  speak- 
ers to  the  pernicious  effects  which  the  example  of 
many  professing  christians  who  came  into  contact 
with  the  heathen  produced  ;  and  the  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  unanimous  that,  in  any  efforts  for 
spreading  Christianity  to  heathen  lands  on  the  part 
of  Friends,  they  could  not  render  them  by  indis- 
criminate support  of  the  missionaries  of  other  bo- 
dies, devoted,  zealous,  sincere  and  enlightened  as 
these  might  all  be  believed  to  be  ;  since  not  only 
their  mode  of  action,  but  their  teaching,  in  some 
respects,  were  at  variance  with  our  acknowledged 
principles. 

As  no  plan  could  be  suggested  for  immediate 
action  in  the  ca.se,  on  the  part  of  the  Society  in  a 
collective  capacity,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it  to  a  committee,  as  had 
been  done  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  same 
question  had  been  brought  up  by  proposition  from 
Bristol  and  Somerset  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  that  occasion 
was  read,  together  with  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee then  appointed  to  consider  the  proposition,  and 
it  was  their  judgment  that  no  way  appeared  open 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting  proceeding  in  any  united 
action.  That  committee  was  a  very  large  one, 
chiefly  consisting  of  the  most  experienced  and  es- 
teemed members  of  the  body,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty.  In  the  present  instance  the  committee 
is  still  more  numerous,  and  they  are  directed  to 
report  when  prepared  :  the  time  fixed  for  their 
first  meeting  is  the  28th  of  Eighth  month  next. 

The  Large  Committee  waa  directed  to  assemble 
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to-morrow  morning   at  half-past   eight;  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  twelve. 

Seventh-day  morning. — The  Large  Committee 
met  as  directed,  and  passed  all  the  Epistles  except 
the  General  one. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  sat  down  at  twelve. 

The  Committee  of  Kepresentatives  presented  a 
report,  intimating  that,  having  considered  the  ques- 
tion referred  to  them  respecting  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  they  had  not  seen  their  way  to  recommend 
the  sending  of  any  minute  to  accompany  the 
printed  General  Epistle  and  other  documents  usu- 
ally forwarded. 

The  replies  to  the  Epistles  were  all  read  at  this 
meeting,  and,  with  a  few  slight  corrections,  they 
were  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  clerk.     *      *     * 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  five  o'clock. 

Seventh-day  ajternoon. — Met  according  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  business  of  the  concluding  sitting  was  al- 
most confined  to  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the 
General  Epistle.  According  to  the  practice  of 
late  years,  of  bestowing  much  care  upon  this  docu- 
ment in  the  Large  Committee,  it  has  been  thought  to 
be  more  conducive  to  the  solemnity  of  the  conclud- 
ing sitting  to  read  it  but  once.  At  the  same  time, 
as  intimated  on  this  occasion,  Friends  were  not  to 
be  precluded  from  remarking  upon  any  part  with 
which  they  felt  uneasy,  as  the  epistle  was  to  be  the 
document  of  the  meeting.  *  •  *  'fhe  epistle 
was  adopted,  it  being  understood  that  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  make  slight  alterations  was  vested  in 
the  committee  appointed  to  correct  the  press ;  and 
after  having  been  signed  by  the  clerk,  the  meeting 
settled  into  solemn  silence.  Prayer  was  subse- 
quently offered,  followed  by  a  few  weighty  remarks, 
expressive  of  thankfulness  and  praise. 

The  clerk  added  a  few  words,  intimating  his  be- 
lief that  we  had  not  been  forsaken  by  our  Holy 
Head  during  our  assembling  together;  and  though 
we  might  not  in  all  things   have  been  able  to  see 
quite  eye  to  eye — and  perhaps  we  could  not  expect 
it  here  below,  where  "  wo   see  but  as   through 
glass  darkly," — yet  it  was,  he  thought,  cause  for 
thankfulness,   that  we  had   been   so  preserved 
brotherly  harmony  and  love  ;  and  the  example  of 
christian  condescension  on  the  part  of  some  dear 
and  honoured  fathers  in  the  church,  who  could  not 
fully  unite  in  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  meetin 
Lad  been  to  him  deeply  instructive.       *        * 

After  a  time  of  impressive  solemnity,  the  clerk 
read  the  concluding  minute. 

Thus  terminated  the  deeply  interesting  and  im- 
portant session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1660 — 
the  closing  sitting  being  overshadowed,  as  we  ven- 
ture to  believe,  with  the  wing  of  heavenly  love 
under  which  Friends  parted  in  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Lord,  and  love  towards  each  other 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  Sixth  mo.  20th. 

In  Parliament,  the  altemion  of  the  government  was 
called  to  the  enlistment  now  going  on  in  Irelau 
uish  the  Pope  with  troops  in  Italy,  and  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  support  a  prosecu- 
tion under  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates  had  been 
rejected  by  a  decisive  majority. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull ;  prices  un- 
changed, lied  wheat,  10«.  M.  a  lis.  per  100  pounds  ; 
white,  11«.  a  12a.  9rf. ;  yellow  corn,  32«.  6d. ;  while,  34s. 
a  35s.  per  480  pounds.     Consols,  93.J. 

The  French  Emperor  arrived  at  Baden  on  the  15th, 
and  had  interviews  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia 
and  some  of  the  German  Sovereigns.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority,  that  Napoleon,  in  bis  conversations  with 
the  German  Sovereigns,  repeated  pacific  assurances,  and 
said  that  he  desired  the  interview  to  express  tbem  ver- 
bally.    The  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  with  the 


.Moorish  ambassador  and  suite,  had  arrived  at  Marseilles 
on  their  way  to  Paris.  A  sum  equal  to  £12,000,000  of 
'rench  railway  obligations  is  about  to  be  thrown  on  the 
Qrtrket.  The  city  of  Paris  also  intends  making  a  loan 
'f  £6,000,000.  The  last  monthly  account  of  the  Bank 
if  France  was  not  by  any  means  satisfactory. 

Advices  from  Palermo  to  the  12th  state,  that  Gari- 
laldi  was  actively  organizing  his  army.  The  convoca- 
ion  of  a  Sicilian  Parliament,  according  to  the  laws  of 
848,  was  shortly  expected,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
the  proclamation,  which  decrees  the  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  union  of  Sicily  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  The 
Neapolitan  frigate  Fulminante  had  captured  two  steam- 
ers with  supplies  for  Garibaldi.  These  steamers,  which 
displayed  the  Sardinian  and  American  flags,  had  on 
board  25,000  muskets,  32  cannons,  2,000,000  pounds  of 
der,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Eight  hun- 
dred armed  passengers  were  made  prisoners,  and  were, 
with  the  steamers,  conveyed  to  Gaeta.  The  Sardinian 
Minister  at  Naples  had  demanded  restitution  of  the  cap- 
tured steamers  and  their  passengers,  and  the  English 
ambassador  supported  his  demand.  The  French  govern- 
ment declined  to  interfere. 

China. — Late  news  from  China  has  been  received,  by 

way  of  Kanagawa.     The  Emperor  has  formally  declined 

accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allies  in  their 

last  ultimatum.     The  immediate  result  will  probably  be 

the  speedy  prosecution  of  the  war  by  France  and  England. 

United   States. — The  Mexican  Steamers. — The  U.  S. 

Circuit  Court  at  New  Orleans  has  decided  that  the  Mexi- 

mers  captured  by  Commander  Turner,  of  the 

frigate  Saratoga,  are  not  lawful  prizes,  the  two  countries 

;  at  war.     The  vessels  will,  therefore,  have  to 

be  restored.     But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  case  arising 

It  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  Mexico,  the  govern- 

ent  which  owns  the  steamers  not  being  acknowledged 

<f  the  U.  S.  government,  and  the  Mexican  government, 

hich  the  United  States  has  acknowledged,  will  not  de- 

and  any  reparation  from  the  United  States,  for  it  was 

itisfied  with  the  capture. 

The  Japanese  Embassy. — After  being    the  objects  of 
uch  attention  in  New  York,  and  viewing  the  various 
objects  of  interest  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
sailed  from   that  port  on  the  SOth^ult.,  on  their  home- 
ward voyage. 

Xew  i'ork. — Mortality  last  week,  362.  Children  un- 
er  ten  years  of  age,  183;  of  consumption,  70.  The 
first  new  Virginia  wheat  on  sale  in  this  market  made  it; 
appearance  on  the  2d  inst.  It  brought  §1.70  per  bushel 
Philadelphia. — .Mortality  last  week,  254.  Under  tei 
years  of  age,  172;  of  consumption,  22  ;  cholera  infan 
turn,  38.  During  the  six  months  ending  on  the  1st  inst., 
there  were  5414  interments  in  Philadelphia.  Of  this 
number,  2925  were  children. 

California.— San  Francisco  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  Uth, 
have  been  received  by  the  overland  mail.  The  bostil 
Indians  had  all  retreated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  thi 
Washoe  mines.  About  eighty  persons  in  all  had  beei 
killed  by  them,  in  the  Carson  Valley  district.  The  pony 
express  had  not  yet  been  re-established.  Four  ships  had 
arrived  from  China,  with  1500  passengers. 

Large  Immit/ralion  to  Kansas. — The  agent  of  a  large 
colony  of  Swedes  has  recently  concluded  satisfactory 
arrangements  in  Johnson  county,  Kansas  territory,  m 
Olatho,  by  which  there  will  be   40,000  Swedes  settled 
there  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Immigration  in  Minnesota.  —  The  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  says  that  10,000  actual  settlers  have  already  ar- 
rived ia  that  State,  and  farming  interests  were  never 
more  promising. 

•  Sugar  from  Mexico. — A  cargo  of  sugar,  the  first  im- 
ported, was  recently  received  in  New  York,  from  Cam- 
peachy,  Yucatan.  It  is  pronounced  "  a  good,  strong 
article,  fully  equal  to  Cuban,  in  the  hardness  of  its  crys- 
tals, when  refined." 

The  Wheat  Uarvest  in  Illinois. — The  harvest  in  "  Egypt," 
as  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  is  called,  commenced  on 
the  28th  ult.,  and  the  early  wheat,  although  rather  light, 
and  short  in  quantity,  is  of  very  fine  quality.  The  white 
and  red  wheat,  yet  to  be  cut,  is  much  heavier,  and  pro- 
mises a  very  heavy  yield. 

Marine  Losses. — During  the  past  month  the  aggregate 
number  of  vessels  lost  has  been  56: — 6  steamers,  16 
ships,  13  barks,  10  brigs  and  11  schooners.  The  vessels 
are  valued  at  $613,300,  and  their  cargoes  at  $859,000, 
making  altogether  $1,472,300. 

The  Siish  of  Slaves  to  Canada. — A  recent  census  in 
Canada,  shows  that  there  are  45,000  runaway  slaves  in 
Canada  West,  at  the  present  time,  and  that  they  are 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year.  These  slaves  are 
assisted  by  associations,  aud  many  of  them  settle  on  land 
purchased  for  them. 


Scientific  Expeditions.  —  William    Terrell    and  S 

ewcombe,  who  were  appointed  to   the  service  b; 

Nautical  Almanac  Office  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lef 

lul,  Minnesota,  on  the  19th  ult.,  upon  a  journey  of 

iles  northward  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  obi 

ing,  with  astronomical  instruments,  the  eclipse  oi 

on  the  18th  inst.,  at  Cumberland  House,  one  ol 

Hudson  Bay  Company's  stations.     Cumberland  Hoc 

54  deg.  north  latitude,  102  deg.  20  min.  west  k 

ie. — A  scientific  party  left  New  Y'ork  on  the  28th 

the  U.  S.  steamer  Bibb,  to  proceed  to  Cape  Chudl. 
Labrador,  in  order  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  at 
point. 

A  Live  Stock  Train.— X  few  days  since,  106  long  . 

ntaining  over  5000  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and  l 
were  sent  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  passed  through  . 
risburg,  bound  to  the  eastward.     This  was  the  lai 

)ck  train  ever  sent  on  the  road. 

The  Farmers  High  School,  Pa.,  is  said  to  be  noi 
successful  operation.  There  are  100  pupils  attache 
the  Institution,  who  are  said  to  be  all  fine,  hearty-] 
ng  young  men.  The  farm  contains  400  acres,  and 
designed,  whenever  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtainf 
increase  the  size  of  the  buildings  so  as  to  accommO' 
a  larger  number  of  pupils. 

The  Cattle  Disease,  which  lately  threatened  to  be 

itructive  in  the  Eastern  States,  has  greatly  ab 
and  now  presents  generally  a  milder  form  where  it 
prevail. 

The  Coal  Trade. — The  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
usiness  is  large  the  present  season.  Up  to  the  Isl 
he  shipments,  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  reached  ne 
three  millions  of  tons,  and  were  442,000  tons  in  adv; 
of  last  year. 

Steamboat  Explosion. — The  boilers  of  the  steam 
Ben  Lewis  exploded  on  a  late  trip  from  Memphis  t( 
Louis,  causing  the  entire  destruction  of  the  boat,  anc 
loss  of  about  twenty  lives,  besides  which  many 
persons  were  wounded,  receiving,  probably,  f.ital 
juries. 

The  Great  Steamship. — The  Great  Eastern  arrive 
New  York  on  the  28th  ult.,  after  a  passage  of  e 
days  and  two  hours,  from  Southampton.  The  a 
distance  run  being  3242  miles.  Only  forty-two  pa 
gers  came  in  her,  the  previous  disappointments  anc 
asters  having  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  public 
is  expected  she  will  remain  at  New  York  a  consider 
time,  and  be  exhibited  to  visitors.  She  is  desi 
being  a  very  comfortable  passenger  ship,  her  movem 
being  so  long,  slight  aud  easy  that  no  inconveaiet 
sea-sickness  is  produced.  It  is  believed  that  her  i 
mum  speed  was  not  attained  at  this  trip,  her  coram 
thinking  it  of  greater  moment  to  make  a  safe  voj 
than  a  short  one. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Wm.  Bell,  lud.,  $1,  to  14,  vol.  34  ; 
Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Gibbons,  §4,  vols.  31 
32  ;   from  Abm.  Cowgill,  agt.,  Iowa,  for  S.  C.  Sharp 
$2,  to  27,  voL  32. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Princip.al  for  the  Infant  department  of  the  Adt 
School.     Application  may  be  made  in  writing  to 


may  be  made 
Joel  Cadbcry, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  334  Crown  stree    in 
Elihu  Roberts,  1217  Race  street. 


Sev 


1860. 


idingintheE 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Rei 
department  of  this  Institution.     Appl.v 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 

■WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL, 
A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governc 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless 
cord.    Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,   Wilmington,  Del. ;  ■ 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Phi 
Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Fifth  month  last,  at  the  resit 
of  her  daughter,  .Mary  P.  Dawson,  near  Barnesville 
mont  county,  Ohio,  widow  of  Joel  Dawson,  decease 
the  2d  of  Tenth  month  last,  Clary  Stanton,  w 
Henry  Stanton,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her 
members  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Kemarks  on  Gay  aail  Costly  Apparel. 

MARY    FLECTHKR. 

he  following  observations  and  conclusions  upon 
subject  of  personal  attire  and  behaviour  were 
le  by  Mary  Fletcher,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
age,  and  are  the  more  valuable  from  the  cir- 
stance  of  her  having  been  "brought  up  amid 
gaieties  of  fashionable  life,  and  surrounded  by 
:ii  seductions  of  wealth  and  pleasure."  They  may 
'"  taken  as  evidences  of  her  sincere  conver.^ion 
ugh  attention  to  the  secret  operations  of  the 
y  Spirit  upon  her  mind.  She  was  the  wife  of 
n  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Medley,  Shropshire,  En 
1. 


nate.  A  heathen  may  say,  '  It  will  promote  my 
cing  comfoitably  settled  in  life;'  but  I  believe  the 
Lord  appoints  the  bounds  cf  our  habitation,  and 
that  '  no  good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  those 
who  walk  uprightly.'  I  have  therefore  nothing  to 
do  but  to  commend  myself  to  God,  in  holy  obe- 
dience, and  to  leave  every  step  of  my  life  to  be 
guided  by  his  will.  I  will  therefore  make  it  my 
ulc  to  be  clean  and  neat,  but  in  the  plainest  things, 
coordiug  to  my  station;  and  whenever  I  think  on 
the  subject,  these  words  will  pass  through  my  mind 
th  power  :  ^Far  so  the  holy  u-ometi  of  old  adorn- 
ed themselves.''  " 

SOPHIA   HUME. 

"  When  I  was  conducted  by  my  great  Leader  into 
the  narrow  path  of  self-denial,  I  was  sensible  that 
I  must  part  with  many  hurtful  and  superfluous 
things  I  had  been  accustomed  to — the  way  wis  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  pride  in  any  shape  or  form  ; 
and  superfluity  in  apparel,  as  well  as  many  other 

tances  of  luxury,  appeared  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  particu- 

instruetions  and  admonitions  of  several  of  the 
apo.stlcs.  I  found  pride  in  apparel  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  be  avoided  ;  and  though  pride,  in  every 
species  and  appearance,  is  abominable  and  odious 
iu  the  sight  ot  the  Almighty,  yet  it  seems  particu- 
larly against  this  branch  of  it  that  the  prophet  Isa- 
iah exclaims. — See  chap.  iii. 

"  One  argument  some  have  made  use  of  to  sup- 
port the  vanity  of  gay  and  costly  clothing  was  this: 
that  pride  was  not  in  the  clothes,  but  in  the  heart 
— an  assertion  I  have  greatly  proved  true  by  my 
own  experience  ;  for  I  know  full  well  that  pride 
proceeds  from  a  vain  and  ambitious  heart;  and 
that  if  it  had  not  its  residence  and  seat  there,  it 
would  not  appear  in  the  habit  or  garb. 

"  I  have  considered  man's  inordinate  desire  for 
wealth,  as  well  as  the  sinful  lusting  after  many 
things  which  arc  destructive  to  the  life  of  Christian- 
ity, and  which  the  laws  and  doctrines  thereof  re- 
quii-e  every  professor  of  the  same  to  bury.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  say  by  experience  that  an 
aflfection  for  these  things  chokes  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom,  and  separates  from  the  presence  and  ap- 
probation of  God,  whom  thou,  0  man  and  woman  ! 
art  required  to  love  with  every  faculty  of  thy  soul. 
But  if  people  love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  if  they  prefer 
them  not  to  spiritual  things,  why  is  most  of  their 
attention  laid  out  on  temporal  objects  ?  Though 
religion  stands  not  simply  in  clothes,  yet  true  rel; 
gion  stands  in  that  which  bounds  and  sets  limits  to 
clothes  as  well  as  to  other  things." 
WIILIAM   PENN. 

"  Pride  leads  people  to  a  fond  value  of  their  per 


sons,  especially  if  they  have  any  pretensions  to 
shape  or  beauty.  It  is  admirable  to  see  how  much 
some  are  taken  with  themselves,  as  if  nothing  else 
deserved  their  regard  or  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
It  would  abate  their  folly  if  they  could  find  in  their 
hearts  to  spare  but  half  of  the  time  to  think  of  God 
and  their  latter  end,  which  they  most  prodigally 
spend  in  perfuming,  painting,  attiring,  and  dress 


In  these  things  they  are  very  precise  and 
artificial,  and  for  cost  they  spare  not.  That  which 
ggravatcs  the  evil  is,  that  the  pride  of  one  might 
comfortably  supply  the  need  of  ten.  Gross  impiety 
is  that  a  nation's  pride  should  not  be  spared  to 
nation's  poor!  15ut  what  is  this  for  at  last? 
Only  to  be  admired,  to  have  reverence,  to  draw 
'ove,  and  to  command  the  eyes  and  affections  of 
beholders.  And  so  fantastic  are  they  in  it,  as 
hardly  to  be  pleased.  Nothing,  scarcely,  is  good, 
or  fine,  or  fashionable  enough  for  them.  The  sun 
itself,  the  blessing  of  heaven,  must  not  shine  upon 
them,  lest  it  tan  them  ;  nor  the  wind  blow  upon 
them,  lest  it  disorder  them.  0  impious  nicety! 
While  they  value  themselves  above  all  else,  they 
ke  themselves  the  slaves  of  their  own  pride, 
worshipping  their  shape,  features,  or  complexion, 
hichsoever  is  their  excellency.  In  such  follies  we 
ave  a  specimen  of  man — what  a  creature  he  is  in 
his  lapse  from  his  primitive  image.  All  this,  as  Jesus 
'd  of  sin  of  old,  comes  from  within — from  the  dis- 
jard  of  men  and  women  to  the  Word  of  their  Crea- 
tor in  their  hearts ;  which  shows  pride,  and  teaches 
humility  and  self-abasement,  and  directs  the  mind 
to  the  true  object  of  honour  and  worship  ;  and  that 
with  an  awe  and  reverence  suitable  to  his  sove- 
reignty and  majesty.  Poor  mortals  !  But  living 
dirt,  made  of  what  they  tread  on  ;  who,  with  all 
their  pride  and  finery,  cannot  secure  themselves 
from  the  spoil  of  sickness,  much  less  from  the  stroke 
of  death.  Oh,  did  people  consider  the  inconstancy 
of  all  visible  things,  the  crosses  and  adverse  occur- 
rences of  man's  life,  the  certainty  of  his  departure, 
and  of  eternal  judgment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
would  bring  their  deeds  to  Christ's  light  in  their 
hearts,  and  see  whether  they  are  taught  in  God  or 
not." 

He  also  says,  "  Plainness  i.s  odd,  uncouth,  and 
goes  mightily  against  the  grain;  but  so  does  Chris- 
tianity too,  and  that  for  the  same  reasons.  But 
had  not  the  heathen  spirit  prevailed  too  long  under 
a  christian  profession,  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to 
discover  the  right  from  the  wrong.  Oh  that  chris- 
tians would  look  upon  themselves  with  the  glass  of 
righteousness  !  and  let  them  examine  what  in  them 
and  about  them  agrees  with  Christ's  doctrine  and 
life.  How  much,  how  deeply,  have  those  who  are 
called  christians  revolted  from  the  plainness  of  the 
primitive  days,  and  practice  of  holy  men  and  wo- 
men in  former  ages !  How  are  they  become  do- 
generated  into  the  loose,  proud,  and  wanton  cus- 
toms of  the  world,  which  knows  not  God,  to  whom 
use  hath  made  these  things  (condemned  by  Scrip- 
tures, reason,  and  example)  almost  natural !  And 
so  insensible  are  they  of  both  their  cause  and  bad 
effects,  that  they  not  only  custom  to  practise  them, 
but  plead  for  them,  and  unchristianly  make  a  very 
mock  of  those  who  cannot  imitate  them." — No 
Cross  no  Crown. 


JOHN    WESLEY. 

"  The  wearing  gay  or  costly  apparel  naturally 
tends  to  breed  and  to  increase  vanity.  By  vanity 
I  hero  mean  the  love  and  desire  of  being  admired 
and  praised.  Every  one  of  you  that  is  fond  of 
dress  has  a  witness  of  this  in  your  owu  bosom. 
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Whether  you  will  confess  it  before  man  or  not,  you 
are  convinced  of  this  before  God.  You  know  in 
your  hearts,  it  is  with  a  view  to  be  admired  that 
you  thus  adorn  yourselves;  and  that  you  would 
not  be  at  the  pains  were  none  to  see  you  but  God 
and  his  holy  angels.  Now  the  more  you  indulge 
this  foolish  desire,  the  more  it  grows  upon  you. 
Tou  have  vanity  enough  by  nature  ;  and  by  thus 
indulging  it,  you  increase  it  an  hundredfold.  Oh, 
stop!°aim  at"  pleasing  God  alone,  and  all  these 
ornaments  will  drop  off." 

CTo  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  London  Shoe-Blacks. 

(Concluded  from  page  348.) 

I  have  frequently  been  in  attendance  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  red  brigade,  York  place,  Strand,  at 
half  after  six  o'clock,  the  hour  the  lads  return  from 
their  day's  toil.  Each  boy  marches  in  with  or- 
derly step,  deposits  his  box,  blacking,  brushes  and 
mat,  puts  his  uniform  in  a  bag  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  counts  his  receipts  in  presence  of  the 
superintendent.  A  daily  account  is  kept  with  each 
lad,  and  the  money  is  applied  upon  the  following 
system  :  sixpence  is  returned  to  the  boy  as  his  al- 
lowance ;  the  remainder  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  ;  one-third  part  is  paid  to  the  boy  imme- 
diately, together  with  the  sixpence;  one-third  part 
is  retained"  by  the  Society  to  meet  the  salary  of 
the  superintendent,  and  other  expenses,  and  the 
residue,  (including  odd  money,)  is  paid  to  a  fund 
which  is  reserved  as  a  "bank''  for  the  boy's  own 
benefit.  The  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  receipts  of  the  boys 
warm  sunny  days,  after  rain,  are  the  most  auspi 
cious  for  them ;  and,  in  general,  fine  weather  i, 
more  profitable  than  wet.  A  public  holiday  al 
ways  yields  large  returns.  The  largest  sum  yet 
earned  by  any  boy  in  one  day  is  about  twelve 
shillings  sterling,  for  which,  at  the  established  fee 
of  a  penny  per  pair,  he  must  of  course  have 
blacked  one  hioidred  and  forty-four  pairs  of  boot; 
or  shoes— a  pretty  good  day's  work.  The  differ 
ent  stations  occupied  by  the  boys  were  soon  found 
to  bear  very  different  values.  Originally  they  were 
all  occupied  by  all  the  boys  in  succession ;  but 
subsequently  the  stations  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  boys  were  also  classed  into  three 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  each  boy  is  confined  to  the  stations  \v 
his  own  division,  which  he  occupies  in  rotation 
■When  a  boy  enters  the  society,  he  joins  the  third 
division,  but  he  is  quickly  promoted  to  a  higher 
rank  if  his  conduct  is  good.  When  a  boy  rises  to 
the  second  divi.-ion  he  pays  2s.  6d.,  and  when  ad 
vanced  to  the  first,  5^.  from  his  bank  to  the  funds 
of  the  society.  This  tax  was  set  on  foot  with  a 
view  to  make  the  societies  more  self-supporting, 
and  is  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  boys,  to  whom 
promotion  is  an  object  of  eager  emulation. 

The  punishments  for  misconduct  usually  adopted 
are : — 

1.  Fines  for  late  hours,  absence,  or  other  mis- 
behaviour. 

2.  Degradation  from  one  division  to  a  lower, 
either  permanently  or  for  a  limited  period. 

3.  Suspension  from  work  for  a  fixed  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  consist  of  prizes 
in  money,  medals,  and  promotions,  for  those  whose 
monthly  earnings  are  the  largest. 

Having  rendered  their  accounts,  the  lads  repair 
to  the  wa°h-room,  where,  as  may  well  be  presumed, 
the  scouring  is  long  and  vigorous  ere  they  come 
forth  suflicicutly  clean  to  be  admitted  to  the  supper 
department,  where  those  who  have  no  inviting 
hoiues  to  repair  to,  are  wont  to  refresh  themselves. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  hilarious  or  appa- 
rently happy  company  of  youngsters  than  gather 
every  evening  around  the  well-spread  supper-tables. 
Each  lad  pays  for  what  he  has,  and  with  an  air 
of  amusing  independence.  On  one  or  two  even- 
ings in  the  week  the  whole  brigade  is  detained  at 
the  rooms  for  a  series  of  lessons  in  reading,  sing- 
ing, etc.,  interspersed  with  addresses  from  the  Com- 
mittee and  other  friends. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  spoken  to  the  lads, 
and  always  remarked  their  excellent  attention. 
For  the  bringing  up,  or  want  of  bringing  up  most 
of  them  have  had,  their  deportment  and  intelli- 
gence is  quite  surprising.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  instruction  given  them  at  the  Rag- 
ged Schools,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  regularly  attend,  in  order  to  retain 
their  standing  in  the  brigade,  is  of  the  happiest 
character,  inculcating  not  only  principles  of  hon- 
our, virtue  and  integrity,  but  a  taste  for  general 
knowledge  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a  class  hith- 
erto so  degraded  and  uncared  for. 

Blany  amusing  incidents  are  told  of  the  ready 
wit  of  the  lads.  An  Irishman  paying  one  of  them 
with  rudeness,  the  urchin  drily  said — "All  the 
polish  you  have  is  on  your  boots,  and  I  gave  it  to 
you."  A  gentleman  asked  one  of  the  boys,  "  How 
do  the  Committee  know  that  you  bring  in  all  your 
earnings  ?"  "  Oh,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  they  always 
leave  that  to  our  honour." 

The  Committees  directing  the  brigades  are  usu- 
ally composed  of  barristers,  merchants  and  other 
gentlemen  of  means,  who,  while  they  employ  the 
strictest  discipline,  devise  every  ingenious  and 
liberal  method  to  please  and  benefit  the  lads. 
Out-of-town  treats  are  given  every  summer,  and 
entertainments  are  not  unfrequently  provided  at 
the  different  city  institutions.  A  few  days  since, 
J.  Macgregor  invited  me  to  accompany  the  "  Red- 
Coats"  to  the  Zoological  Garden,  Regent's  Park, 
where  they  had  been  invited  by  the  directors.  I 
was  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  see  how  a 
parcel  of  boys,  picked  up  from  the  lowest  strata  of 
London  life,  and  heretofore  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  gardens,  would  conduct  themselves.  The 
society  marched  from  their  rooms  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon.  J.  Macgregor  and  myself  took 
a  'bus  at  a  later  hour,  and  found  the  youngsters 
all  in  ecstasy  among  the  lions  and  tigers,  the  mon- 
keys and  the  ourang-outangs.  The  behaviour  of 
the  lads  throughout  was  highly  creditable,  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  many  of  them  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  animals,  would  have  done  honour 
to  more  refined  minds. 

The  collection  of  animals  of  the  deer  species  at 
the  gardens  is  most  superb.  Specimens  of  almost 
every  known  variety  of  the  light  and  graceful  race 
may  be  found.  The  rhinoceros,  the  giraffes,  the 
bears,  are  all  of  the  choicest  kind.  The  monkeys 
have  a  large  mansion  to  themselves,  and  a  curious 
crew  they  are.  The  room  is  kept  warm,  and  as 
comfortable  as  a  parlour.  The  birds  and  water- 
fowl are  magnificent;  the  reptiles  are  all  that  rep- 
tiles could  be. 

At  four  o'clock  the  lions  were  to  be  fed.  For 
an  hour  before  that  time,  every  available  spot  near 
the  lion  cages  was  occupied  by  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children,  waiting  for  the  "  feeding." 
The  proprietors  of  the  gardens  have  actually 
erected  a  marble  platform  immediately  opposite 
the  dens,  from  which  the  "  very  best  view"  can  be 
had.  Anxious  to  have  a  sight  at  the  four-legged 
beef-eaters,  I  wedged  my  way  in  at  the  appointed 
'time.  The  keeper  soon  made  his  appearance  with 
a  huge  stick  ;  an  assistant  carried  a  tub  of  joints. 
For  some  cause  or  other,  the  brutes  did  not  appear 
as  savage   as  usual,  and  loud  and  long  were  the 


lamentations  of  the  lookers  on,  at  the  lack  1 
growls,  yells,  and  all  those  vociferations  whiiij 
lions  are  wont  to  indulge  in  when  hungry  and  pi 
into  possession  of  liberal  chunks  of  uncooked  be 
I  could  hardly  sympathize  with  those  who  were 
anxious  to  see  the  brutes  display  their  rudeness. 

The  shoe-blacks  were  permitted  to  take  a  rir 
on  the  elephant,  to  their  great  delight.  Thf 
dashing  shirts  gave  them  an  odd  appearance, 
mounted  upon  the  huge  fellow,  they  rode  throuj 
the  shaded  paths  of  the  gardens,  and  their  vij 
was  in  every  respect  eminently  satisfactory. 

"  Once  a  shoe-black  always  a  shoe-black,"  is  1 
no  means  the  motto  of  the  Committees.  Thi 
desire  to  make  the  occupation  a  stepping-stone 
some  higher  and  permanent  employment,  and  soso( 
as  the  lads  give  evidence  of  established  good  ha 
its,  they  use  their  best  endeavours  to  obtain  poi 
tions  for  them,  in  such  trades  or  professions  as  thi 
may  desire.  Many  of  the  lads  go  to  the  couutr 
and  many  emigrate  to  America  and  Australi 
The  outfit  of  one  enterprising  little  fellow  w; 
lately  provided  at  the  expense  of  Charles  Dicker 
who  has  a  practical  sympathy  with  every  mov 
ment  for  uplifting  the  lower  classes  ;  but  in  mo 
cases  the  boys  have  defrayed  the  whole,  or  tl 
greater  part  of  their  outfit  from  their  own  ean 
ings. 

"  Many  a  widowed  mother,"  says  J.  Macgrego 
"  has  been  supported  by  her  son,  and  the  childis 
tears  of  a  little  sister  wiped  away  by  her  brother 
blacking- brush."  Taken  in  all  their  aspects, 
consider  the  shoe-black  societies  among  the  moi 
interesting  and  praiseworthy,  reformatory  and  ii 
dustrial  organizations  I  have  ever  known 
sincerely  hope  their  success  will  lead  all  Americai 
visiting  London  to  rightly  appreciate  and  gen( 
rously  patronize  the  deserving  lads  who  nobl 
prefer  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  moi 
lowly  vocation,  rather  than  grow  up  in  idL 
and  crime. 

1753.  It  is  matter  of  exceeding  grief  and  coi 
eern  to  many  of  the  faithful  among  us,  to  obsor\ 
how  far  that  exemplary  plainness  of  habit,  speec 
and  deportment,  which  distinguished  ourforefather 
and  for  which  they  patiently  underwent  the  n 
proach  and   contradiction   of  sinners,   is  now  di 
parted  from  by  many  under  our  name,  and    wh 
frequent  our  religious  assemblies.     A  decleu>io 
from  the  simplicity  of  truth  herein  hath  been,  an 
we  fear  is,  attended  with  pernicious  consequence 
in  opening  the  way  of  some,  the  more  easily  and  uri: 
observed,  to  attend  the  places  of  public  resort,  fo 
the  exercise  of  sports,  plays  and  other  hurtful  an' ; 
I  destructive  diversions  of  the  age,  from  which  Trut 
'taught  our   faithful   elders,   and    still   teaches    u 
I  wholly  to  refrain.  And  indeed  the  christian  gra\  il 
of  their  lives  and  actions  always  carried  with  it 
severe  reproof,  and  manifest  opposition,  to  the  wao 
tonness  and   levity  of  such  dangerous  and  sinfu 
pastimes.     Wherefore  we  beseech  you,  be  not  de 
ceived  nor  led  aside  by  false  notions  of  imaginar  i 
pleasures,  "  to  partake  of  the  unfruitful  works  o  t 
darkness,"  but  "  watch  and  be  sober,"  and  as  be  t! 
cometh  children  of  the  hght  and  of  the  day,  ab 
stain  from  "  all  appearance  of  evil." 

While  aflliction  prepares  us  for  felicity,  we  ma^ 
console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by  remeni 
bering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks  of  divin 
displeasure,  since  all  the  distresses  of  persecutio, 
have  been  suffered  by  those  "  of  whom  the  worli 
was  not  worthy  ;"  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankini 
himself  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acqu;iinte« 
with  grief." 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Immediate  Gaidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(Cuucliuled  from  page  340.) 

^0  greater  loss  can  be  sustained  by  the  mem 
a  of  our  religious  Society,  than  by  tbe  renuncia 
1  of  the  fundamental  belief,  that  without  the  rule 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  wc  cannot  be 
obers  of  his  church,  nor  be  instrumental  in  do- 
his  will,  or  in  spreading  his  kingdom  in  the 
th.  Nothing  can  form  or  prepare  the  spiritual 
y  and  church  of  Christ  but  Christ  himself,  by  the 
enerating  power  and  work  of  his  Spirit  in  the 
rt ;  and  it  is  only  by  daily  obedience  to  the  niaui- 
ations  of  this  Spirit,  that  we  can  be  kept  members 
hat  church.  If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
rches  in  Asia,  as  revealed  to  the  apostle  John, 
Him  who  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
dlestieks,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  we 
evidences  of  the  causes  of  their  gradual  decay, 
how  they  fell.  Ephcsus  was  a  distiaguished 
rch,  judging  from  Paul's  epistle  to  it,  and  the 
ly  virtues  in  it  enumerated  by  the  apostle  John, 
it  is  said,  "  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  be- 
se  tJwti  hast  left  thy  first  lave.  Remember, 
fore,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen^  and  do  the 
!  ivorks  ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
11  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place, 
ept  thou  repent."  They  had  then  lost  the  love 
;heir  espousals  to  Christ,  and  failed  to  do  the 
ks  of  obedience  to  his  Spirit.  To  the  church  of 
^rna,  he  writes,  "  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them 
eh  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are  the 
agogue  of  Satan;"  which  proves  that  in  a  visi- 
church,  Satan  may  obtain  such  dominion  over 
ratchful  members,  though  professing  themselves 
le  a  christian  body,  as  to  lead  them  off  from 
purity  and  character  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
ie  them  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  How  fearful 
consideration  of  being  so  deceived  as  to  fall 
I  such  condition,  even  while  calling  ourselves  by 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  shows  the  need 
^reat  self-abasement,  and  watching  constantly 
5  prayer.  There  were  those  in  the  church  of 
gamos  who  did  not  deny  the  faith  in  the  days  in 
ch  Antipas  was  a  faithful  martyr,  slain  amongst 
yet  he  says,  "  I  have  a  few  things  against 
!,  because  thou  hast  there  them  that  hold  the 
itriue  of  Balaam,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Nico- 
mes,  which  thing  I  hate."  Thus  the  apostle 
divinely  authorized  to  denounce  the  unsound 
trines  of  that  church,  and  to  call  upon  them  to 
;nt,  or  the  Lord  would  come  quickly,  and  fight 
inst  them  with  the  sword  of  his  mouth.  To 
church  of  Thyatira,  he  directed  his  testimony 
inst  those  members,  who  were  influenced  by  the 
it  of  Jezebel,  who  called  herself  a  prophetess, 
they  undertook  to  teach  and  to  seduce  the  ser- 
ts,  to  whom  the  Son  of  God  declared,  he  would 
.  them  into  great  tribulation  except  they  re- 
ted  of  their  deeds  ;  and  "  I  will  kill  her  child- 
with  death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know 
I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts, 
I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to 
r  works."  There  were  a  few  names  in  Sardis 
ch  had  not  defiled  their  garments,  yet  the  Spirit 
tared,  "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name 
t  thou  livest,  and  art  deady  Here  was  a  pro- 
ion  of  life  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  death;  "for 
ive  not  found  thy  worlcs  perfect  before  Gody 
church  of  Laodicea  appeared  to  hold  herself 
igh  reputation,  as  being  increased  ivith  goods, 
havmg  need  of  nothing  ;  yet  the  Searcher  of 
rts  said,  "  and  knowest  not  thou  art  wretched 
njiserable,  and  poor,  and  blind  and  naked.'' 
at  a  warning  this  should  be  to  exalted  self- 
ect  or  lukewarm  individuals  and  churches,  to 
mine  themselves  in  the  light  of  Christ,  and  ask 


of  Him  to  give  them  a  true  siglit  of  their  condi- 
tion, lest  he  "  spew  them  out  of  his  mouth"  for  their 
imaginary  righteousness  while  they  are  destitute  of 
the  true  riches,  and  despise  others. 

Where  are  those  churches  now,  which  were  no 
doubt  once  in  good  repute '/  And  have  not  many 
sects  of  christians  which  have  sprung  up  since  that 
period,  greatly  fallen  away  from  the  humble  miud- 
edness  and  godly  zeal,  pertaining  to  the  followers 
of  Christ,  and  which  their  founders  evinced  in  their 
desire  for  a  more  spiritual  religion  ?  Uo  not  their 
grand  and  costly  worship  houses,  the  great  salaries 
paid  their  preachers,  their  refusal  to  officiate  without 
pay,  the  desire  for  eloquent  discourses,  their  cere- 
monial performances  and  instruments  of  music  in 
their  meeting-houses,  indicate  that  their  religion 
and  worship  partake  of  a  worldly  system,  whose 
splendor  is  designed  to  attract  the  superficial,  and 
please  the  pride  of  wealthy  and  learned  men 't  And 
does  not  such  a  ministry  tend  to  keep  hearers 
out  of  their  own  hearts,  relying  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  men  for  the  work  of  salvation  ?  There  is 
little  resemblance  between  the  costly,  showy  wor- 
ship of  the  present  day,  and  the  simple,  humble  re- 
ligion of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  which  changed 
the  heart,  and  brought  their  lives  into  conformity 
with  the  gospel  of  the  Redeemer.  Does  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  G  host  and  fire,  by  which  Christ  removes 
every  defilement,  form  any  part  of  this  worldly  sys- 
tem '!  In  proportion  as  pride  and  grandeur  take 
possession  of  the  professors  of  religion,  the  pure, 
self-denying  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  banished. 
Iniquity  in  various  degrees  and  forms  will  spread, 
and  love  to  God  and  man  will  wax  cold,  whatever 
creaturely  activity  may  be  displayed  under  profes- 
sion of  serving  Christ.  Is  not  this  manifest  from 
the  attendance  of  theatres,  balls  and  various  other 
corrupting  amusements,  and  debasing  means  to 
gratily  the  sensual  passions ;  and  what  a  low  esti- 
mate is  placed  on  human  life,  and  its  destruction 
often  sought  and  effected  by  many  nominal  chris- 
tians. How  can  the  numerous  abominations  which 
exist  in  chri.stcndom,  comport  with  the  pure,  peace- 
able, and  heavenly  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  and 
religion  ?  Yet  we  do  not  doubt  there  are  many 
who  feel  and  mourn  over  the  declension  from  vital 
religion  in  all  christian  denominations. 

It  is  of  essential  moment  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  should  closely  scrutinize  its  condition,  and 
inquire  whether  we  are  not  in  da^]ger  of  falling  into 
the  defections  which  other  professors  exhibit — whe- 
ther degeneracy  from  the  life  and  power  of  godli- 
ness is  not  gradually  overspreading  us,  and  a  sen- 
timental religion  more  or  less  taking  its  place  among 
those  under  our  name.  He  that  raised  up  the 
ancient  christian  churches  at  the  ushering  in  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  raised  Friends  up  after  the 
church  of  Christ  had  been  in  a  wilderness  stjte  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  He  still  walks  in  the  midst 
of  the  candlesticks,  beholding  all  our  works,  trying 
the  spirits  of  all,  and  looking  for  fruits  according 
to  the  favours  bestowed.  He  is  no  respecter  of 
persons ;  as  he  said  then  so  it  will  be  now  :  "  lie- 
member,  therefore,  how  thou  hast  received  and 
heard,  and  hold  fast  and  repent.  If,  therefore, 
thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief, 
and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 
upon  thee."  Though  we  may  not  yet  have  many 
splendid,  costly  meeting-houses,  or  educate  and  hire 
preachers  to  amuse  itching  ears,  yet  how  soon  these 
may  overtake  us,  we  may  not  now  see.  Many  things 
are  gradually  creeping  in,  and  used  by  some,  which 
our  spiritually-minded  fathers  testified  against,  and 
would  have  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  their  suc- 
cessors approving  and  adopting.  One  of  our  great- 
est snares  is  the  love  of  money,  which  the  apostle 
declares  is  the  root  of  all  evil.     We  have  become  a 


money-pursuing  people,  adding  house  to  house,  and 
field  to  field.  VVealth  commands  spacious  dwell- 
ings, splendid,  sumptuous  furniture,  equipage  and 
dress,  fashionable  parties  and  entertainments ;  and 
"  fulness  of  bread"  is  often  attended  with  "  abun- 
dance of  idleness,"  in  the  work  of  the  soul's  salva- 
tion, and  the  building  up  of  the  Lord's  house.  We 
hear  of  members  in  some  parts  of  the  Society  al- 
lowiu"  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  their  fa- 
milies, and  advocating  the  teaching  of  music,  and 
that  some  allow  their  children  to  learn  dancing. 

In  this  way  one  thing  after  another,  in  violation 
of  our  religious  faith  and  practice,  will  be  adopted 
as  men  sleep,  to  please  and  divert  the  carnal  mind, 
while  the  Son  of  God  is  shut  out,  and  we  may  be- 
come so  allied  to  the  vain  world,  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  us  from  it.  Where  those 
glaring  departures  from  the  strait  and  narrow  way 
do  not  obtain,  a  lethargic  spirit  may  settle  many 
at  ease,  taking  little  interest  in  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  the  need  of  submitting  to  its  crucifying 
power,  spending  their  time  in  worldly  pursuits,  as 
though  they  were  created  to  eat  and  drink  and 
dress,  with  little  or  no  concern  for  an  everlasting 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  until 
the  midnight  cry  is  heard,  or  they  are  suddenly  cut 
oil'  with  little  warning.  This  degeneracy  may  lie 
at  the  door  of  preachers,  elders,  overseers  and  other 
influential  members,  if  instead  of  acting  the  part  of 
faithful  watchmen  and  watchwomen,  they  encour- 
age or  wink  at  the  inroads  of  defections,  as  being 
little  things. 

None  can  recover  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  but  in 
sweeping  the  house,  having  every  unclean  thing 
removed,  and  in  the  light  of  Christ  searching  for 
the  Truth,  that  thereby  they  may  build  on  the  same 
immutable  foundation  on  which  our  fathers  built. 
We  believe  there  is  a  remnant  in  the  different  meet- 
ings, though  small  in  many  places,  who  prefer  Jeru- 
salem to  their  chief  joy,  who  secretly  mourn  over 
the  desolations  in  the  Society,  and  long  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  that  they  may  not  be  driven 
away  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  older  ones,  or  the 
jarrings  of  unchristian  contentions  in  a  party  spirit. 
Their  prayers  often  ascend  to  the  compassionate 
Shepherd,  that  he  would  tenderly  regard  the  young 
people  in  their  peculiar  trials,  and  by  the  crook  of 
his  love  draw  them  to  himself,  place  his  heavenly 
yoke  upon  them,  and  by  his  sanctifying  power  pre- 
pare them  to  stand  with  acceptance  before  him  for 
his  precious  cause,  that  they  may  become  a  part  of 
the  house  of  his  glory  where  his  honour  dwells. 
Only  by  the  same  means  through  which  we  were 
made  a  people  to  the  Lord's  praise,  must  we  be 
restored  to  the  dignity  in  which  the  Society  at  first 
stood,  and  when  his  mighty  Hand  is  laid  upon  us, 
we  must  humble  ourselves  under  it,  and  submit  to 
the  chastisement  due  to  our  departures  from  the 
faith  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

A  Cool  Cornish  Miner. — Some  years  ago  a  party 
of  Cambridge  philosophers  undertook,  for  a  scien- 
tific object,  to  penetrate  into  the  vasty  depths  of 
Wheal-Fortune  mine.  The  venerable  Professor 
Farash,  who  made  one  of  the  number,  used  to  re- 
late with  infinite  gusto  the  following  startling  inci- 
dent of  his  visit : — On  his  ascent  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  by  means  of  the  bucket,  and  with  a  miner 
for  a  fellow-passenger,  he  perceived,  as  he  thought, 
certain  unmistakable  symptoms  of  frailty  in  the 
rope.  "  How  often  do  you  change  your  ropes,  my 
good  man!"  he  inquired,  when  about  half  way 
from  the  bottom  of  the  awful  abyss.  "  We  change 
them  every  three  months,  sir,"  replied  the  man 
in  the  bucket ;  "  and  we  shall  change  this  one 
to-morrow,  if  ue  get  up  safe  /" — London  Build- 
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A  California  Kanche.  during  the  past  year  240  acres  of  vines,  making 

The    subjoined   extract  from    a   letter,  from   a  the  total  of  his  viuejard  embrace  400  acres.     He 
Philadelphia  emigrant  resident  in  San  Francisco,  anticipates  that  this  year  he  will  be  able  to  press 
■      '  "  ■  ■         ■  "  out  at  least  60,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  distil  some 

500   or   600   gallons   of  brandy.     In  his   vaults, 


to  his  relative  here,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
a  California  ranche  : 

"  I  had  often  been  invited  by  Col.  A.  Harasthay 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  as  a  friend  of  mine  in- 
tended to  go,  T  concluded  to  accompany  him. 
After  a  pleasant  steamboat  ride  of  about  forty 
miles,  we  arrived  at  Sonora,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  were  boxed  in  a  stage  and  landed  at  the 
Colonel's  ranche,  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
in  the  valley.  The  Colonel  is  one  of  our  best  and 
laro-est  agriculturists,  and  his  ranche — containing 
5900  acres — affords  him  ample  scope  to  experi- 
ment and  introduce  any  improvements  that  may 
suggest  themselves  to  him  as  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  agriculture. 

"  His  ranche  is  beautifully  situated,  partly  in 
the  valley,  and  on  the  hillsides,  with  here  and  there 
a  hillock  rearing  its  head  above  its  neighbours,  as 
though  it  were  aspiring  to  the  dignity  and  honors 
of  the  Sierras. 

"  In  places  the  ear  is  saluted  by  the  sound  of 
falling  water,  and  the  eye  can  trace  the  silver  thread 
as  it  comes  rushing  and  tumbling  down  a  distance 
of  200  or  300  feet,  forming  a  beautiful  cascade 
losing  itself  from  sight  in  the  meadows  below.  In 
our  rambles  we  were  tempted  to  make  the  ascent 
of  one  of  the  cataracts,  and  after  an  hour's  hard 
labour,  diversified  by  a  little  fright  when  a  rock 
would  slip  from  under  our  feet,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  our  finger  nails,  as  we  clutched  at  the 
nearest  object  to  keep  from  falling,  we  reached  the 
top.  Here  the  view  spread  out  before  us  amply 
repaid  us  for  our  exertions,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  California  enabled  our  eyes 
to  range  over  an  almost  fabulous  extent  of  country, 
embracing  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  behold.  At  our  feet  lay 
the  farms  and  vineyards,  presenting  the  different 
shades  of  green  that  marked  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween wheat  and  vines,  grass  and  trees,  while  in 
the  distance  stood  out  in  bold  relief  the  grim  out- 
lines of  our  sovereign  of  mountains,  '  Monte  Dia- 
bolo.'  I  must  stop  in  my  description  of  scenery, 
as  I  find  it  is  too  much  for  me,  and  leave  it  for 
some  abler  pen  to  descant  on,  and  return  to  the 
ranche. 

"  The  first  vineyard  planted  on  the  ranche  is 
now  some  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  the  products 
from  each  vine  amount  to  about  50  lbs.  of  grapes 
annually.  It  was  planted  at  that  time  by  Gen. 
M.  G.  ValUjo,  who  then  took  possession  of  the 
valley  by  order  of  the  Mexican  government.  To 
digress  again,  at  a  party  I  attended  at  Gen. 
Vallejo's,  he  told  mo  that  on  his  first  trip  the  time 
occupied  by  the  journey  from  STin  Francisco  was 
fourteen  days,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  met  by 
thousands  of  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  forced  to 
patch  up  a  treaty,  until  he  was  able  to  fortity  him- 
self. He  said,  '  the  Indians  were  much  trouble, 
but  the  small-pox  came,  and  that  helped  me.'  He 
built  an  adobe  fort  (which  is  still  standing)  some 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  on  an  eminence,  a  watch-tower  was  erected,  and 
the  sentry  on  guard  was  compelled  to  ring  a  bell 
during  the  entire  time,  day  and  night,  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  ringing  would  indicate  that  the  Indians 
had  possession  of  it,  and  would  warn  those  in  the 
fort  of  their  danger. 

"'  Time  works  wonders,'"  for  at  the  same  party 
I  met  Capt.  Swift,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Fiomont,  took  Gen.  Vallcjo  and  his  command 
prisoners  of  war.  Now,  they  associate  with  and 
visit  each  other. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  Colonel   has  planted 


which  pierce  into  the  hill  sides,  he  has  stored  tho: 
sands  of  gallons  of  wines,  proceeds  of  former  vin- 
tages, waiting  for  age  to  give  them  the  qualities 
necessary  for  market.  Should  he  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  ideas  of  the  vine  culture,  he  will  be  a 
great  benefactor  to  our  State,  as  our  native  wines 
ill,  to  a  great  extent,  force  the  foreign  adulterated 
drugs  now  used  by  our  people  out  of  the  market. 

"  This  is  now  to  a  great  extent  done,  as  the  total 
yield  of  wine  raised  here  last  year  amounted  to  a 
million  of  gallons,  and  this  year  we  expect  it 
amount  to  a  million  and  a  half.  The  sooner  the 
better,  and  every  year  lessens  our  dependence  for 
articles  of  consumption  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
It  will  not  be  long  before  California  exports  will 
more  than  counterbalance  her  imports,  and  the  tide 
of  gold  will  change,  and  then  California  will  be  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now  the  best 
Mother,  you  may  think  I  am  enthusiastic,  and  so 
I  may  be;  but  I  do  think  California  the  most 
favored  spot  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  and  it 
requires  but  wise  and  able  laws  to  develop  its  re- 
sources. 

"  In  connection  with  the  vines,  the  Colonel  has 
embarked  largely  in  fruit  trees  ;  and  has  beautiful 
orchards  of  fig,  almond,  plum,  cherry,  apricot, 
nectarine,  and  apple.  Last  year  he  set  out  over 
2000  trees,  from  some  of  which  he  will  gather  fruit 
this  season. 

"  He  had  a  very  extensive  peach  orchard,  but 
finding,  from  the  quantity  of  peaches  raised 
throughout  the  State,  that  the  market  would  be 
overstocked  with  a  perishable  fruit  that  would  not 
sell  at  remunerative  prices,  and  labor  not  yet  being 
cheap  enough  to  dry  and  preserve  them,  he  cut  the 
trees  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
budded  the  stocks  with  almonds.  Hundreds  of  the 
trees  are  now  laden  with  almonds,  and  he  antici- 
pates a  large  crop  this  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
almonds  will  soon  form  a  portion  of  our  exports  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  as  many  others  of  our 
farmers  have  embarked  in  their  culture. 

"  He  has  now  some  forty  men  employed  in  the 
various  labours  of  the  farm,  but  as  the  fruit  season 
comes  on  he  will  be  forced  to  employ  over  one 
hundred  for  the  time,  and  thinks  that  in  two  years 
he  will  employ  that  number  regularly.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  old  slow  coach  farmers  of  the 
oast,  who  do  not  get  their  eyes  open  until  bed-time, 
would  think  and  say  that  no  one  man  could  farm 
on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  there  are  but  few  of 
them  who  could  take  charge  of  and  successfully 
conduct  so  large  a  farm  as  that  of  Col.  Harasthay. 

"  i  have  no  more  time  at  present,  and  can  only 
say  that — thanks  to  Mrs.  Harasthay  and  the 
Colonel's  two  sons,  Attila  and  Gaza — I  had  as 
happy  a  time  as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  experi- 
ence." 

1775.  As  prayer  and  supplication  to  God  is  an 
especial  part  of  his  worship,  it  must  be  performed 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with  a  right  understanding 
seasoned  with  grace.  Therefore,  let  ministers  be 
careful  how  and  what  they  offer  in  prayer,  avoid- 
ing many  words  and  repetitions,  and  not  to  run 
from  supplication  into  declaration,  as  though  the 
Lord  wanted  information  ;  and  let  all  be  cautious 
of  too  often  repeating  the  high  and  holy  name,  or 
his  attributes,  by  a  long  conclusion.  Neither  let 
prayer  be  in  a  formal  and  customary  way,  to  con- 
clude a  meeting,  without  an  awful  sense  of  divine 
assistance  attending  the  mind. 


THE  MEMORIAL. 
Needs  there  the  praise  of  the  love-written  record? 

The  name  aud  the  epitaph  gr.aved  on  the  stone? 
The  things  we  have  lived  for, — let  them  be  our  stoi     •: 

We  ourselves  but  remembered  for  what  we  have  A 

I  need  not  be  missed,  if  my  life  has  been  bearing, 
(As  its  summer  and  autumn  moved  silently  on). 

The  bloom,  and  the  fruit,  and  the  seed  of  its  season 
I  shall  still  be  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

1  need  not  be  missed  if  another  succeed  me, 

To  reap  down  those  fields  which  in  spring  I  had  so 
He  who  ploughed  and  who  sowed  is  not  missed  bj 

He  is  only  remembered  by  what  be  has  done. 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken^ 
Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown; 

Shall  pass  on  to  ages, — all  about  rae  forgotten. 
Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have 

So  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying; 

So  let  ray  name  lie,  unblazoncd,  unknown  ; 
Unpraised,  or  unmissed,  I  shall  still  be  remembered 

Yes — but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 


Selectee 

NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 
To  dream  a  troubled  dream,  and  then  awaken 

To  the  soft  gladness  of  a  summer  sky; 
To  dream  ourselves  alone,  unloved,  forsaken, 

And  then  to  wake  'mid  smiles,  and  love,  and  juy  | 

To  look  at  evening  on  the  storm's  rude  motion, 

The  cloudy  tumult  of  the  unfettered  deep  ; 
And  then  at  day-burst  upon  that  same  ocean. 

Soothed  to  the  stillness  of  its  stillest  sleep — 
So  runs  our  course — so  tells  the  church  her  story, 

So  to  the  end  shall  it  be  ever  told  ; 
Brief  shame  on  earth,  but  after  shame  the  glory. 

That  wanes  not,  dims  not,  never  waxes  old. 

Lord  Jesus,  come,  and  end  this  troubled  dreaming  t 
Dark  shadows  vanish,  rosy  twilight  break ! 

Morn  of  the  true  and  real,  burst  forth,  calm-beaminf 
Day  of  the  beautiful,  arise,  awake  1 

Bona 


Tobacco  and  Smoking. — In  a  lecture  recei 
delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  on  "  Tobacci 
its  influences,  physical,  moral,  and  religious,'' 
dean  furnished  the  following  curious  statistics 
In  1836,  thirty-three  millions  of  pounds  of  toba 
were  consumed  here  at  an  expense  of  eight  I 
lions  of  money,  five  millions  two  hundred 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  which  went  iu  dutybt:- 
government,  to  say  nothing  of  vast  quantii>:: 
smuggled  into  the  country.  There  is  an  incre 
upon  this  consumption  exceeding  the  contempo 
neous  increase  of  population.  In  1821,  the  a^ 
age  was  11.70  oz.  per  head  per  annum;  and 
1851,  it  had  risen  to  16.36  ;  aud  in  1853,  to 
oz.,  or  at  least  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  increase  :: 
ten  years.  We  hear  of  twenty  thousand  bogshei 
of  tobacco  in  the  bonding  houses  in  Londoi 
time.  There  are  twelve  city  brokers  in  Lone 
expressly  devoted  to  tobacco  sales ;  ninety  i 
facturers ;  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
nine  tobacco-shops  in  London;  eighty-two  c', 
pipe-makers;  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
eighty  workmen  engaged  in  the  difierent  brand 
of  the  business;  and  no  less  than  two  hundi 
and  fifty-two  thousand  and  forty-eight  tobae 
shops  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  if  we  turn 
the  continent,  the  consumption  and  expenditure 
sume  proportions  perfectly  gigantic.  In  FraD 
much  more  is  consumed  in  proportion  to  the  poj 
lation  than  in  England.  1  he  emperor  clears  c 
hundred  millions  of  francs  annually  by  the  gove: 
ment  monopoly.  At  St.  Omer,  eleven  thousa 
tons  of  clay  are  used  in  making  forty-five  milli( 
of  tobacco  pipes.  In  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  fo 
thousand  cigars  are  consumed  daily,  althoui) 
population  is  not  much  over  one  hundred  aud  fif 
thousand ;  ten    thousand  persons,  many  of  th  j 
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^mcu  and  children,  are  engaged  in  their  manu- 
kure.  Oue  hundred  and  fifty  niillious  of  cigars 
j!  supplied  annually ;  a  printing  press  ia  entirely 
'n  printing  labels  for  the  boxes  of  cigars, 
the  business  represents  £4,000,000.  In 
the  annual  consumption  reaches  the 
)rmous  average  of  seventy  ounces  per  head  of 
whole  population ;  and  in  Belgium  even  more 
to  seventy-three  oz.,  or  four  pounds  and  three- 
hs  of  a  pound  per  head.  In  America,  the  aver- 
3  is  vastly  higher.  It  is  calculated  that  the  en- 
3  world  of  smokers,  suufifers,  and  chewers  con- 
ne  two  millions  of  tons  of  tobacco  annually,  or 
ir  billions  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
inds  weight — as  much  in  tonnage  as  the  corn 
isumed  by  ten  millions  of  Englishmen,  and  actu 
y  at  a  cost  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  bread-con 
en  in  Great  Britain.  Five  millions  and  a  half 
acres  are  occupied  in  its  growth,  chiefly  culti- 
ted  by  slave  labour,  the  product  of  which,  at  two 
Qce  per  pound,  would  yield  thirty-seven  millions 
pounds  sterling.  The  time  would  fail  to  tell  of 
i  vast  amount  of  smoking  in  Turkey  and  Persia 
India,  all  classes  and  both  sexes  indulge  in  thi 
ictico ;  the  Siamese  both  chew  and  smoke.  In 
•mah,  all  ages  practise  it :  children  of  three 
rs  old,  and  of  both  sexes.  China  equally  con^ 
utes  to  the  general  mania;  and  the  advocates 
the  habit  boast  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  hu 
ice  are  their  clients,  or  that  there  certainly 
e  one  hundred  millions  of  smokers.  Are  not 
3se  statistics  perfectly  astounding?  Is  not  this  i 
mton  waste  of  money  upon  an  idle  custom,  ad 
tted  by  its  warmest  advocates  to  be  only  a  luxury, 
Idom  beneficial,  always  dangerous? — LalePape, 
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For  "  The  Friend. 

BlOfiRAPUICAl  SKETCHES 

Ministers  and  Elders  and  otlier  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  PliiladelpUia. 
(Continued  from  page  3-19.) 
EICHARD  SMITH,  JR. 
Of  this  Friend  I  have  already  published  a  short 
(tice  J  but  having  met  with  an  account  of  him 
epared  by  his  son,  John  Smith,  it  seems  prope 
make  some  addition  to  the  former  statement 
icerning  him.  His  father  was  Samuel  Smith, 
o  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Edmund 
ovett,  of  Bucks  county.  Pa.  Samuel  Smith,  who 
iceased  Second  mo.  IGth,  1718,  is  described  by 
a  grandson  as  "  an  active,  serviceable  man,  in 
pport  of  the  discipline  of  Friends,  and  maintained 
3  character  of  an  upright,  just  man,  both  in  pub- 
and  private  life." 

"  Bichard,  the  only  son  of  Samuel,  commonly 

lied  junior  to   distinguish   him  from   his  uncle, 

ho  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street, 

born  the  5th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1699.     He 

married,  in  1719,  to  Abigail,  the  daughter  of 

homas  and  Abigail  Baper,  of  Burlington,  by  whom 

had  nine  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  [1770] 

ing.  Some  descriptive  parts  of  his  character  are 

ready  mentioned  in  the  History  of  New  Jersey, 

hich  1  may  add  that  he  was  many  years   an 

l^ersecr,   and   an   appointed   elder  of  Burlington 

eating.     lie  was  pos.-essed  of  a  clear  understand- 

:id  strong  judgment,  with  great  modesty.   To 

is  was  joined  a   good  natural  temper,   and  the 

hole  being  measurably  sanctified  by  a  firm  faith 

and   obedience  to,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 

ndered  him  very  useful  in  church  and  state  af- 

He  was  always  desirous  to  promote  love 

ud  concord,  and  being  blessed   with  great  cora- 

land  over  his  own  spirit,  he  was  the  more  capable 

rectifying  the  mistakes  of  others.     In  his  family 

)uuections,  he  was  a  tender  and  afi'ectiouate  hus- 


band, a  prudent  father,  watching  with  diligence 
over  the  teujpers  and  conduct  of  his  children,  not 
sparing  expense,  respecting  useful  learning  for  them. 
He  was  careful  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  justice 
and  truth  by  precept,  and  more  powerfully  by  a 
steady,  uniform  example,  and  also  of  reverence  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  important  duty 
of  worship,  habituating  them  to  a  constant  attend- 
ance of  religious  meetings,  lie  was  sorely  afHicted 
with  illness  for  about  two  years  before  his  decease, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  bear  with  becoming  pa- 
tience and  resignation.  He  departed  this  litti  on 
the  9th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1751,  and  his  corpse  was 
interred  at  Burlington  on  the  12th,  when  a  solemn 
meeting  for  worship  was  held.  He  left  the  follow- 
ing paper  for  the  use  of  his  children,  which  may 
also  be  helpful  to  others  :  'Dear  children,  it  hath 
pleased  God  that  I  am  the  survivor  of  my  wife,  and 
your  tender  mother,  and  as  I  committed  to  writing 
some  of  her  last  words,  when  near  leaving  us  and 
this  world  for  a  better,  I  thought  it  convenient  to 
hand  them  down  for  your  perusal  and  considera 
tion  as  a  memorial  to  you.  You  had  an  afiectionate 
and  pious  woman  for  your  mother,  whose  great  care 
and  desire  for  your  welfare  was  abundantly  mani 
fested  to  you  whilst  with  you,  and  her  humble 
fervent  prayers  were  to  the  Almighty  for  a  blesS' 
ing  upon  you  at  her  death.  I  have  hopes  that  yoi 
will,  and  desires  that  you  may,  show  forth  your 
regard  to  her  memory,  by  following  her  godly  ex 
ample  in  the  practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  with 
all  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart,  during  the 
time  of  your  sojourning  in  this  world.  This,  in 
few  words,  I  do  earnestly  recommend  as  what  I 
believe,  by  the  help  of  Grace,  to  be  attainable,  and 
will  be  the  most  conducive  to  your  comfort  and 
solid  satisfaction  in  this  life,  and  what  will  con 
tinue  to  be  so  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  Thereafter 
it  hath  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  which  wr 
ciently  compensate  for  all  the  seekings,  losses,  crosses 
and  difficulties  we  may  meet  with  or  go  through 
in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Your  mother  was  the  daugh 
ter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  Ilaper,  of  the  city  of 
Burlington,  Friends  well  known  for  their  hospit; 
lity.  She  was  born  there  on  the  1st  of  Sixth  mo., 
1699,  and  there,  among  Friends,  I  married  her  on 
the  20th  of  Eighth  month,  1719.  We  lived  to 
gether  in  that  sincere  affection  and  regard  for  each 
other  that  is  necessary  and  conducive  to  the  hap 
piness  of  a  married  state,  to  our  mutual  satisfac 
tion  and  comfort,  until  the  year  1737.  In  the 
early  part  of  which  year,  she  was  afflicted  with  i 
consumption,  which,  she  often  told  me,  she  thought 
would  be  her  end,  and  desired  that  she  might  be 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  After  many  afflicted 
days  and  nights,  by  reason  of  pain  and  weakness 
which  her  distemper  occasioned,  she  drew  near  to 
her  conclusion.  The  day  but  one  before  her  death, 
she  was  in  great  pain  of  body,  but  very  sensible 
and  humble  in  mind,  and  often  begged  of  the  Lord 
that  he  would  remember  her,  and  tliat  he  would, 
in  the  abundance  of  his  mercy,  take  her  to  himselt. 
Our  Friend,  Jane  Seaton,  visited  her,  and,  after 
sitting  awhile,  spoke  encouragingly  respecting  her 
future  state,  which  was  very  acceptable  and  com- 
fortable to  her.  Awhile  after  the  Friends  were 
gone  out,  she  spoke  to  me  in  a  moving  manner 
respecting  our  parting.  I  said,  "  If  we  must  part 
now,  I  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  bettor 
place,"  to  which  she  replied,  "  I  hope  we  shall  in  a 
very  glorious  one."  She  then  prayed  to  the  Lord 
to  help  her  through  her  affliction  in  patience  and 
resignation  to  his  will.  Some  time  after,  she  said, 
"  her  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  Christ."  When  the 
pains  of  death  came  upon  her,  they  were  very  hard 
to  bear;  but  on  my  telling  her  I  thought  it  could 
not  be  long  before  she  would  be  released,  she  re- 


joiced, saying,  "  The  joy  of  my  death  is  greater 
than  the  joy  of  a  birth,"  and  added  that  the  world 
was  nothing  for  her  to  part  with,  although,  she 
aid,  "  I  have  wanted  for  nothing  that  it  could  af- 
ford me."  Some  time  after,  as  some  of  you  may 
remember,  she  took  her  final  leave  of  you  in  these 
words, — "Farewell,  my  dear  children;  farewell, 
forever  1  You  have  a  good  father ;  if  you  will 
take  his  advice,  he  will  do  well  for  you."  She 
continued  struggling  with  death  until  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  which  time  she  expressed  her  inward 
joy,  and  said,  "O  Lord!  thou  art  wonderful  in 
mercy  1  Thy  mercy  and  thy  judgments  are  past 
finding  out."  Then  she  called  to  mind  how  it  was 
with  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  said,  "  Men  must 
know  a  day  of  humiliation  before  they  can  come 
to  the  joy  of  God's  salvation,  and  then  we  may  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  all  earthly  comforts  fail, 
joy  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our  salva- 
tion." She  departed  in  the  night,  between  the  7tb 
and  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1737,  and  was 
decently  interred  in  Friends'  burying-ground,  iu 
Burlington,  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month.— 
Richard  Smith,  Jr.'' " 

(To  be  coDtinnedJ 

Apes  Catching  Crabs. 

The  following  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  apes  catch  crabs,  is  certainly  a  ludicrous  ex- 
hibition of  the  fact  that  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,"  with  monkeys  as  well  as  men. 

At  length  they  reached  the  boundary  of  the 
former  settlement — a  c^y,  sandy  soil  and  a  strip 
of  beach,  where  all  vegetation  ceased,  and  only  a 
single  pandanus  tree,  whoso  roots  were  thickly  in- 
terlaced with  creeping  plants,  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  advanced  post  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Be- 
hind this  they  crawled  along,  and  cautiously  rais- 
ing their  heads,  they  saw  several  apes,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  some  of  whom 
were  looking  for  something  as  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  beach,  while  the  others  stood  motionless. 
It  was  the  long-tailed  brown  variety,  and  Frank 
was  beginning  to  regret  that  he  had  not  his  tele- 
scope with  him,  to  watch  the  movements  of  these 
strange  beings  more  closely,  when  one  of  them,  a 
tremendously  large  fellow,  began  to  draw  nearer 
them.  Carefully  examining  the  ground  over  which 
he  went  on  all  fours,  he  stood  at  intervals  to  scratch 
himself,  or  to  snap  at  some  insect  that  buzzed  around 
him.  He  came  up  so  close  that  Frank  fancied  that 
he  must  scent  them  and  give  the  alarm  to  the  other 
monkeys,  when  suddenly  passing  over  a  little  eleva- 
tion covered  with  withered,  reedy  grass,  he  dis- 
covered a  party  of  crabs  parading  up  and  down  on 
the  hot  sand.  With  a  bound  the  ape  was  among 
them,  but  not  qaickly  enough  to  catch  a  single 
one ;  for  the  crabs,  though  apparently  clumsy, 
darted  like  lightning  into  a  quantity  of  small  holes 
or  cavities,  which  made  the  ground  here  resemble 
a  sieve,  and  the  ape  could  not  thrust  in  his  paw 
after  them,  for  the  orifices  were  too  narrow. 

The  mandoor  iiudged  Frank  gently  to  draw  his 
attention,  and  they  saw  the  ape,  after  crawling 
once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  small  strip  of  land, 
and  peering  into  the  various  holes  with  his  nose 
close  to  the  ground,  suddenly  seat  himself  very 
gravely  by  one  of  them  that  he  fancied  most  suita- 
ble, lie  then  brought  his  long  tail  to  the  front, 
thrust  the  end  of  it  into  the  cavity,  until  he  met 
with  an  obstacle,  and  suddenly  made  a  face,  which 
so  amused  Frank  that  he  would  have  laughed 
loudly,  had  not  the  mandoor  raised  his  finger 
warningly  ;  and  directly  after,  the  ape  drew  out 
his  extraordinary  line  with  a  jerk.  At  the  end  of 
it,  however,  hung  the  desired  booty,  a  fat  crab,  by 
one  of  his  claws;  and  swinging  it  round  on  the 
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ground  with  such  violence  as  to  make  it  lose  its 
hold,  he  took  it  into  his  left  paw,  picked  up  a  stone 
in  the  other,  and  after  cracking  the  shell,  devoured 
the  savory  contents  with  evident  signs  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

Four  or  five  he  thus  caught  in  succession — on 
each  occasion  when  the  crab  nipped  him,  he  made 
a  face  of  heroic  resignation  and  pain ;  but  each 
time  he  was  successful,  and  he  must  have  found  in 
the  dainty  dish,  and  the  revenge  for  the  nip,  abun- 
dant satisfaction  for  the  pain  he  endured,  or  else  he 
would  not  have  set  to  work  again  so  soon. 

Thus  the  ape,  quite  engaged  with  the  sport,  and 
without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  ground,  had  ap 
proached  to  within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  party 
concealed  behind  the  pandanus  tree.  Here  again 
the  ground  was  full  of  holes  ;  and,  looking  out  the 
one  he  conjectured  to  be  the  best,  he  threw  in  his 
line  once  more,  and  probably  felt  there  was  some- 
thing alive  within,  for  he  awaited  the  result  with 
signs  of  most  eager  attention. 

The  affair,  however,  lasted  longer  than  he  had 
anticipated  ;  but  being  already  tolerably  filled  by 
his  past  successful  hauls,  he  pulled  up  his  knees, 
laid  his  long  arms  upon  them,  bowed  his  head,  and 
half  closing  his  eyes,  he  assumed  such  a  resigned, 
and  yet  exquisitely  comical  face  as  only  an  ape  is 
capable  of  putting  on  under  these  circumstances. 
But  his  quiet  was  destined  to  be  disturbed  in  a 
manner  as  unexpected  as  cruel ;  he  must  have  dis- 
covered some  very  interesting  object  in  the  clouds, 
for  he  was  staring  up  there  fixedly,  when  he  sud- 
denly uttered  a  loud  yell,  let  hold  of  his  knees,  felt 
with  both  hands  for  his  tail,  and  made  a  bound  in 
the  air  as  if  the  ground  under  him  was  beginning 
to  grow  red  hot.  At  the  end  of  his  tail,  however, 
hung  a  gigantic  crab,  torn  with  such  desperate 
energy  from  its  hiding-place  that  Frank  could 
not  restrain  himself  any  longer,  but  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh.  The  mandoor  at  first  retained  his 
gravity,  but  when  the  ape,  alarmed  at  the  strange 
sound,  looked  up,  in  spite  of  his  pain,  and  saw 
men,  and  then  bounded  off  at  full  speed  with  his 
tormentor  still  dangling  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  the 
old  man  could  no  longer  refrain  either,  and  they 
both  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

The  ape,  meanwhile,  flew  across  the  narrow  strip 
of  sand,  followed  by  all  the  others,  toward  the 
jungle  ;  and  in  a  moment  after  not  a  single  one  was 
visible. — Late  Paper. 

Our  Yoimg  Friends. — There  are  many  beauti- 
ful and  blooming  youth  of  both  sexes  in  many  parts, 
that  seem  to  be  under  the  lively  impressions  of  the 
heavenly  visitation  ;  my  spirit  was  at  times  nearly 
united  to  some  of  these,  and  warm  desires  were 
begotten  in  my  heart  for  their  preservation.  May 
these  remember  their  Creator  jn  the  days  of  their 
youth,  when  their  offering  will  be  truly  of  a  sweet 
savour,  and  as  sweet  smelling  incense  to  their  God; 
for  this  end  has  he  in  his  gracious  condescension 
visited  them,  that  they  should  be  redeemed  from 
the  pollutions  that  are  iu  the  world,  and  that  by 
giving  up  faithfully  in  this  the  day  of  their  early 
visitation,  and  dwelling  under  the  turnings  of  his 
holy  hand,  they  may  be  fitted,  qualified,  and  so 
become  vessels  of  honour  in  his  house,  to  his  praise, 
and  their  own  peace  and  consolation.  But  I  was 
jealous  over  some  of  them,  with  a  godly  jealousy, 
lest  they  were  not  suflieicntly  sensible  of  the  bless- 
ings bestowed  upon  them  ;  they  felt  the  warmth  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shining  upon  them,  and 
they  were  enjoyiug  the  comforts  of  this  summer 
season,  but  not  enough  attending  on  the  work  in 
themselves  to  which  they  were  called — were  loiter- 
ing in  the  market-place,  and  permitting  the  blessed 
diiy  of  Grod's  visitation  to  be  passing  by  unim- 


proved, and  the  night  stealing  upon  them  in  which 
the  work  cannot  be  done.  To  such  this  language 
is  truly  applicable, — "  Work  while  it  is  called  to- 
day, lest  darkness  come  upon  you."  When  the 
springs  of  love  and  dedication  to  God  are  dried  up, 
and  the  tenderness  of  spirit  lost  in  the  cares  of  the 
world,  they  lose  that  dignity  and  true  nobility  which 
this  precious  visitation  would  have  crowned  them 
with;  instead  of  being  covered  with  living  zeal  as 
with  a  cloak,  and  being  made  men  and  women  for 
God,  and  testimony-bearers  for  his  Truth,  they 
become  dry  and  formal  professors,  and  not  receiv- 
ing their  daily  food  from  heaven  which  only  can 
keep  the  soul  alive  unto  God,  they  live  upon  their 
former  experiences  when  the  Lord's  candle  shone 
upon  them,  are  little  better  than  burdens  to  the  liv- 
ing, and  their  lives  are  without  the  true  honour,  their 
hearts  not  being  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  May 
such  as  these  dear  visited  ones  prize  their  calling, 
and  be  willing  to  open  to  him  who  has  mercifully 
knocked  at  their  door,  seeking  for  entrance,  that  he 
may  sup  with  them  and  they  with  him — then  in- 
deed may  it  be  said,  "  Salvation  is  come  to  that 
house." — John  Conran. 

ChaDges  in  the  Meaning  of  Words. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  a  re- 
cent work  by  Trench,  entitled  "  A  Select  Glossary 
of  English  words,  used  formerly  in  senses  different 
from  their  present,"  in  which  are  traced  the  changes 
of  meaning  which  many  current  words  have  under 
gone. 

Climate — At  present  the  temperature  of  a  re 
gion,  but  once  the  region  itself. 

Corpse — Now  only  used  for  the  body  aban- 
doned by  the  spirit  of  life,  but  once  for  the  body  of 
the  living  man  equally  as  of  the  dead. 

Desire — "  To  desire"  is  only  to  look  forward 
with  longing,  now.  The  word  has  lost  the  sense 
of  regret  or  looking  back  upon  the  lost  but  still 

red. 

Ensure — None  of  our  dictionaries,  as  far  as  I 
can  observe,  have  taken  notice  of  an  old  use  of  this 
word — namely,  to  betroth,  and  thus  to  make  sure 
the  future  husband  and  wife  to  each  other. 

Hag — One  of  the  many  words  which  applied 
formerly  to  both  sexes,  are  now  restrained  only  to 
one. 

Mowitchanlc — Now  any  antic  fool,  but  once  re- 
strained to  the  quack  doctors,  who,  at  fairs  and 
such  places  of  resort,  having  mounted  on  a  hank  or 
bench,  from  thence  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  their 
drugs. 

Ostler — Not  formerly,  as  now,  the  servant  of 
the  inn,  having  the  care  of  the  horses,  but  the  inn- 
keeper or  host,  the  "  hostler"  himself. 

Shrew — There  are  at  present  no  shrews,  save 
female  ones;  but  the  word,  like  so  many  others 
hich  we  have  met  with,  now  restrained  to  one 
sex,  was  formerly  applied  to  both. 

Stove — This  word  has  much  narrowed  its  mean- 
j.  Bath,  hot-houses,  any  room  where  air  or  wa- 
ter were  artificially  heated,  was  a  "  stove"  once. 

Tobacconist — Now  the  seller,  once  the  smoker 
of  tobacco. 

Uncouth — Now,  unformed  in  manner,  ungrace- 
ful in  behaviour;  but  once,  simply  unknown. 

Wince — Now,  to  shrink  or  start  away,  as  in 

n,  from  a  stroke  or  touch ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
know,  used  always  by  our  earlier  authors  in  the 
sense  of  to  kick. 

A  sufferer  said,  after  six  years  of  pain  and  con- 
finement to  her  bed,  "  I  longed  to  go  to  heaven,  that 
I  might  be  happy,  but  the  Lord  has  brought  heaven 
lown  to  my  bed ;  for  I  am  so  happy,  so  full  of  his 
presence," 


The  Realities  of  Religion. — Our  business,  a 
all  the  ill  usage  we  have  met  with,  being  the;l,' 
lities  of  religion ;  an  effectual  change  before 
last  and  great  change ;  that  all  may  come  to 
inward,  sensible  and  experimental  knowledge 
God,  through  the  convictions  and  operations  of 
light  and  Spirit  of  Christ  in  themselves,  the  s 
cient  and  blessed  means  given  to  all,  that  ther 
all  may  come  savingly  to  know  the  only  true  ( 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent  to  enligh 
and  redeem  the  world  ;  which  knowledge  is,  ind( 
eternal  life. — William  Penti. 


1699.  Let  all  be  exhorted  to  abide  under 
daily  cross,  whereby  the  earthly  mind  may 
crucified,  which  hath  its  delights  and  ease  in  v 
ity,  pride,  covctousness ;  that  Friends  being  p 
served  out  of  those  things  wherein  the  enemy  h 
had,  and  has  his  kingdom,  and  plainly  lays 
snares  to  hinder  their  holy  progress,  may  evi 
where  be  more  and  more  a  retired,  serious,  ph 
and  self-denying  people,  growing  in  the  grace  8 
knowledge  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a 
exalting  his  spiritual  kingdom  in  their  souls 


THE     FRIEND. 


SEVEXTH  MONTH  14,  1S60. 


From  the  same  number  of  The  British  Frie 
that  furnishes  the  account  of  London  Yearly  Mei 
ing,  we  take  the  following  extracts,  relating  to  t 
proceedings  of 

DUBLIX  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Second-day,  SOth. — The  Yearly  Meeting  asse 
bled  at  ten,  in  number  quite  equal  to,  if  not  greal 
than  for  several  years.  *  * 

On  calling  over  the  names,  a  few  of  the  repi 
sentatives  were  absent.  Soon  after  a  message  frc 
the  Women's  Meeting  announced  that  one  of  th< 
number  was  under  concern  to  visit  our  meeting. 
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neglected  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
I  &c.  An  English  Friend  hoped  tliat  the  an-i 
from  Leiuster  was  lower  than  the  real  state! 
ngs.  An  aged  minister  was  engaged  at  some^ 
h  in  reference  to  this  query,  regretting  that 
two  hundred  years  we  should  be  going  back 
3  world,  and  adopting  its  manners  and  cus- 
He  then  referred  to  his  not  having  had  a 
•ight  among  Friends,  but  had  embraced  their 
iples,  believing  them  to  be  according  to  Scrip- 
He  also  alluded  to  the  use  of  uuscriptural 
s  of  days,  and  to  titles,  &c.  A  Friend  ex- 
ed  regret  that  only  one  Monthly  Meeting' 
ted  admonition  having  been  imparted.  An- 
said  the  answer  before  the  meeting  was  lower' 
need  be.  Speaking  of  the  peculiarity  ofj 
ds'  dress,  one  remarked  that  we  should  en- 
)ur  after  christian  simplicity  in  apparel,  and  I 
e  striving  to  adhere  to  set  forms  of  dress,  &.o.\ 
)elieved  underneath  all  our  peculiarities  in ' 
and  language  there  lay  a  great  and  noble 
pie  and  testimony,  which  was  christian  sim-| 
y,  and  which  is  far  preferable  to  any  pecu- 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  called  on 
ar  our  testimony  against  the  fashions  of  the 
I,  ko. 

Friend  spoke,  after  the  answers  to  the  sixth 
y.  about  the  non-attendance  of  meetings,  and 
ther  sorrowful  reports  and  low  answers  to  the 
He  said.  How  can  there  be  a  growth  in  the 
if  we  neglect  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
ngs?  Another  remarked  about  the  attend- 
bf  vain  sports,  &c.  A  third  observed  that  he 
truck  with  the  number  of  cases  of  unneces- 
attendance  at  public-houses. 
Friend  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  excep- 
in  the  first  Query  were  intimately  connected 
those  mentioned  in  the  answers  last  read  (the 
and  seventh,)  as  when  Friends  attended  to 
a  minister  who  was  a  hireling  and  a  diviner 
oney,  how  could  they  be  otherwise  than  weak 
)se  respects  ?  etc.  *  #  *  * 

e  answers  to  the  eleventh  Query  drew  forth 
discussion.  Ulster  reported  five  cases  of 
ncement ;  Leinster,  one ;  and  Munster,  none. 
Friend  asked  if  the  answer  from  Ulster  could 
plained,  whereupon  it  was  stated  that  of  those 
tted,  two  were  educated  at  Brookfiold  School, 
vere  connected  with  Friends,  and  one  was 
another  body  of  professing  christians.  *  *  * 
e  answers  to  the  Queries  having  now  been 
icted,  and  the  Query  to  Quarterly  Meetings 
having  been  read,  the  answers  were  referred 
i  Friend  from  each  province  to  prepare  a  draft 
jf  for  the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  *  * 
e  clerk  wished  to- know  how  the  reports  of 
ehools  were  to  be  disposed  of.  It  was  pro- 
that  there  should  be  a  Conference  on  Edu- 
1,  open  to  women  Friends.  ***!(;  ,yag 
ed,  however,  to  have  it  only  for  men  Friends. 
rts  were  then  read  from  Ulster  Provincial 
)1,  Newtown  Boys',  and  Mountmellick  Girls' 
)1,  and  Brookfield  Agricultural  School,  which 
i  forth  but  little  remark,  as  they  were  refer- 
consideration  to  a  Conference  to  be  held  at 
last  seven  p.  m.  One  Friend  from  each  pro- 
*  *  *  was  appointed  in  accordance 
Minute  42,  under  the  head  ''  Meetings  for 
)line,"  to  revise  the  minutes  of  each  day's 
lotions,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned 
'clock  to-morrow  forenoon.  *  *  * 
i.ird-day  morning,  \st  of  Fifth  mo. —  *  * 
discussion  ensued  in  reference  to  reading  the 
ers  to  the  Queries.  A  Friend  from  England 
ht  it  better  that  no  reference  should  at  that 
3e  made  to  the  last  few  words  in  the  fourth 
J,  as  it  would  be  left  to  the  committee.     One 


of  our  own  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
every  point  should  be  open,  and  no  restriction  laid 
upon  Friends  in  that  respect,  and  added  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  plainness.     »     *     *     * 

[The  whole  of  this  sitting  was  taken  up  with  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  answers  to  the  Queries.] 

*  *  *  Adjourned  at  a  little  after  two  till  four 
o'clock. 

Third-day  morning. —  *  #  *  fpjjg  gjei-k 
having  made  some  preliminary  remarks,  discussion 
ensued  as  to  the  order  of  the  business.  Many 
Friends  afterwards  spoke,  and  in  a  strain  pretty 
similar  to  what  had  been  uttered  at  the  previous 
sitting — on  the  ministry  ;  on  prayer  and  Scripture 
reading ;  on  the  fourth  Query,  kc.  One  Friend 
.spoke  somewhat  disapprovingly  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks that  had  been  made,  and  hoped  the  young 
would  not  be  injured  by  them,  kc.  There  had 
been  great  willingness  throughout  these  two  sittings 
to  hear  all  that  might  be  said,  or  that  had  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  Society ;  and  although  there 
were  many  excellent  addresses,  and  much  excellent 
counsel  had  gone  forth,  there  was  yet  not  that  har- 
mony of  exercise  felt  which  seemed  to  warrant  the 
issue  of  any  written  counsel  at  this  time.  Ad- 
journed till  four  P.  M.  to-morrow.     *      *      *      » 

Fourth-day  ajternoon. — The  accounts  of  Suffer- 
ings for  refusing  to  pay  Ecclesiastical  Demands 
were  read  :  Ulster,  £93, 12s.  Qd. ;  Leinster,  £151, 
Bs.lUL;  and  Munster,  £59,  18i. ;  in  all,  £304, 
Qs.  56/.— being  less  than  last  year  by  £57,  9s.  2d. 

The  names  of  Friends  to  serve  on  the  Standing 
Committee  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  as  proposed  by 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  were  agreed  to.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  Friend  from  each  of  our 
fourteen  Monthly  Meetings,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  treasurer's  account.  The  clerks,  in  turn, 
next  read  [the]  Epistles.  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  The  names  of  Friends  were  then  taken 
down  by  the  clerk  to  form  the  Large  or  Epistle 
Committee.  *  *  *  * 

The  clerk  then  read  extracts  from  report  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  relative  to 
Friends  in  foreign  parts.  Arc.  Allusion  was  made 
by  a  Friend  to  the  desirableness  of  recognizing  the 
Bleetings  for  Discipline  established  by  Friends  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  He  thought  it  was  time 
that  such  meetings  had  power  to  certify  their  mem- 
bers to  meetings  in  this  country  when  such  removed 
here,  and  that  provisions  were  made  in  these  coun- 
tries for  the  reception  of  these  certificates  ;  for  he 
knew  a  family  here  who  were  deprived  of  their 
privileges  as  members  from  this  cause.  They  had 
been  joined  to  the  Society  in  Australia  on  the 
ground  of  convincement,  having  applied  for  and 
been  admitted  into  membership  by  a  meeting  for 
discipline  in  that  country,  but  in  cousecjueuce  of 
this  Yearly  Meeting  not  recognizing  such  admission, 
the  parties  are  compelled  to  apply  over  again  for 
admission  ! 

The  meeting  soon  after  adjourned  to  eleven  next 
morning. 

Evening,  half-past  seven  o'clock. — The  Large 
Committee  met,  and  separated  sub-committees  to 
prepare  epistles  to  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond.  Most  of  the  English 
Friends  were  present,  and  several  were  engaged  in 
religious  communication. 

The  subject  of  addressing  Philadelphia  Y''early 
Meeting  was  considered  at  some  length,  and  several 
Friends  were  desirous  that  a  brotherly  salutation 
might  be  offered  to  those  with  whom  we  had  so 
long,  and  so  satisfactorily,  and  so  instructively, 
corresponded.  But  the  proposition  was  opposed  by 
a  number  who  were  wholly  aver.-e  to  it ;  and  see- 
ing there  was  such  a  want  of  unanimity,  it  was 
agreed  to  send  no  epistle  this  year. 


Fifth-day  morning. —  *  *  *  The  subject 
of  assimilating  the  rules  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  to 
those  recently  adopted  by  that  of  London,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  marriage  in  our  meetings  of  those  in 
profession  with  Friends,  but  not  in  membership,  as 
also  in  cases  where  one  only  of  the  parties  is  a 
member,  was  discu-ssed  at  great  length.  Consider- 
able diversity  of  sentiment  was  manifested,  but  the 
greater  number  who  spoke  were  in  favour  of  the 
change  being  adopted,  and  it  was  entered  on  the 
minutes  for  further  consideration  at  a  future  Yearly 
Meeting.  About  thirty  spoke  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position, sixteen  against  it,  and  some  six  or  eight 
on  the  subject  generally,  besides  those  who  spoke 
more  than  once ;  thus,  about  sixty  delivered  their 
sentiments  on  the  occa.sion. 

Some  other  topics  were  discussed  at  this  sitting, 
which  space  does  not  admit  of  our  adverting  to 
more  at  length. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — Beading  of  minutes  of  last 
Yearly  Meeting  continued  :  Book  Depository  ;  Re- 
gistries for  different  Monthly  Meetings  ;  where  and 
in  whose  hands  deposited.  It  was  thought  ap- 
pointments of  every  kind  ought  to  circulate  more 
than  they  do.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sitting,  the 
clerk  intimated  the  business  being  nearly  con- 
cluded, except  reading  epistles  to  other  Yearly 
Meetings.  *  #  *  » 

Sizth-da.y  afternoon. — No  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting;  but  committees,  and  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders. 

Seventh-day  mor?iing. — Besides  the  business 
that  came  up  in  usual  course,  several  Friends  in 
the  ministry  spoke.  *  *  *  A  Friend  who  had 
been  in  Norway  last  summer,  made  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  those  professing  with  Friends  there. 
Several  others  .spoke  on  different  subjects,  particu- 
lars of  which  we  are  unable  to  report.  The  an- 
swers to  the  Queries  for  Loudon  Yearly  Meeting 
were  read  |  *  *  *  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  several  ministers  were  engaged  in  im- 
pressive religious  communication.       *         *         * 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  2'7th  nit. 

The  Parllameutary  proceedings  have  not  been  import- 
ant. Lord  John  Russell,  in  acknowledging  the  French 
note  relative  to  Savoy,  again  condemned  the  course  of 
France. 

The  Britannia  cotton  mills,  near  Manchester,  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  £150,000. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  declined  about  Id. 
The  stock  of  cotton  in  port  was  large,  amounting  to 
1,308,000  bales,  of  which  1,123,000  were  American. 

Breadstuffs  were  dull ;  quotations  unchanged.  The 
London  money  market  was  more  active.  Consols,  93j. 
The  bullion  iu  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased  £309,- 

ouo. 

In  the  circular  from  the  French  government  relative 
to  Savoy,  France  undertakes  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  Sardinia  for  the  neutrality  of  Faucigny  and  Chablais, 
but  will  not  cede  any  territory  to  Switzerland.  The 
latter  government  puts  forth  new  propositions  for  a  con- 
ference. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
sLx  years.  When  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  ho 
visited  the  United  States,  and  married  a  young  woman 
named  Patterson,  in  Baltimore,  but  was  obliged  by  hi.s 
brother  Napoleou  to  repudiate  her. 

h  is  said  that  the  Neapolitan  government  had  con- 
cluded to  restore  the  two  vessels,  one  American  and  the 
other  Sardinian,  which  were  captured  with  supplies  for 
the  insurgents  in  Sicily.     The  King  of  Naples  is  ill. 

It  is  asserted  (hat  the  Neapolitan  council,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  has  resolved  to  grant  a 
constitution  and  gener.al  amnesty,  a  total  change  of  the 
ministry,  a  free  press,  an  Italian  alliance  with  Sardinia, 
&c.,  but  the  King  has  not  yet  given  his  assent. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Spanish  and  Russian  legations 
have  threatened  the  Sardinian  government  with  with- 
drawal, unless  it  stopped  the  expeditions  to  Sicily. 

There  had  been  no  further  movements  of  importance 
in  Sicily. 
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The  Xeapolitans  were  fortifying  Messina,  where  8000 
troops  had  been  collected. 

The  evacuation  of  Palermo  had  been  completed,  and 
the  Neapolitan  frigates  had  left  the  port. 

AH  the  communes  of  Sicily  had  presented  an  address 


requesting  annexation  i 


I  Sardinia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  M.  Ashton 

and  T.  Moreland,  $2  each,  vol.  33,  for  C.  Allen,  $2,  vol. 

32,  for  B.  Antram,  L.  Cobb  and  Robert  Blyson,  $4  each, 

vols.  32  and  33. 


it  has  been  decreed  that  the  damage  done  to  proprie- 
tors in  Sicily  by  the  Bourbon  troops,  shall  be  estimated 
by  juries,  and  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  the  expenses  be- 
ing carried  to  the  debit  of  the  State.  ,     ,.  r, 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  of  Pa- 
lermo is  estimated  by  the  journals  of  that  place  at  £10,- 
000,000  sterling.  .  ^       - ,, 

Serious  disturbances  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  In  Syria,  a  sanguinary  civil  war  raged 
between  the  Druses  and  nominal  Christians,  in  which 
the  latter  were  the  greater  suflFerers.  The  contest  was 
beintr  waged  as  a  war  of  extermination.  It  was  esti 
raate'd  that  about  si.vty  villages,  on  and  around  Mount 
Lebanon,  had  been  burnt,  some  by  the  Christians,  and 
more  by  their  enemies.  It  was  hoped  that  the  European 
powers  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Syria.  ,     ,      ™u 

The  China  overland  mail  had  been  telegraphed.  The 
steamer  Malabar,  having  aboard  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros,  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  to  China, 
has  been  wrecked  in  the  harbour  of  Galle  ;  no  lives  were 
lost  The  bullion  in  the  ship  and  all  the  papers  of  the 
ambassadors  were  lost.  The  Chinese  were  making 
active  preparations  for  resistance.  The  hostilities  ot 
France  and  Great  Britain  had  caused  an  outbreak  of 
fanatical  hatred  in  China  against  the  christian  religion 
The  Chinese  government  has  published  an  imperial  sta^ 
tute  pronouncing  the  punishment  of  death  by  strangu 
lation  against  all  Europeans  who  shall  teach,  and  all 
Chinese  who  shall  adopt  the  christian  religion. 

United  States.— TAe  Slave  Trade.— Adrices  from 
Cuba  state,  that  ten  American  vessels  had  landed  over 
five  thousand  negroes  in  the  Island,  within  the  previous 
six  weeks.  One  of  the  slavers  was  a  steamer.  On  the 
3d  inst.,  a  bark  which  was  about  leaving  New  York  in 
this  nefarious  business,  was  seized  by  an  U.  S.  revenue 
cutter;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the 
slavers  make  their  outfit,  and  proceed  to  sea  without 
detection  or  hindrance.  „„      ^<.   ,    , 

Philadelphia.— i\ona\\ty  last  week,  279.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  49  ;  under  one  year,  125.  Adults,  88  ;  child- 
ren 191.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Sixth  month, 
according  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital was  72.25  deg.  The  hi„'hest,  during  the  month 
was  93°,  and  the  lowest  57°.  The  average  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  this  month  for  the  past  seventy-one  years 
has  been  71.53  deg.  The  highest  averages  being,  in  182b 
andl831,77°;  the  lowest,  in  1816,  64°.  The  amount  o 
rain,  during  the  month,  was  2.88  inches;  in  the  corre 
sponding  month  last  year,  six  inches  fell. 

California.— The  accounts  of  the  grain  harvest  are 
very  favourable.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  was  so 
large  that  it  was  believed  there  would  be  a  surplus  ot 
one-third  for  export. 

A'ew  Mexico.— Santa.  Fe  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  18th,  have 
been  received.  No  rain  had  fallen  in  New  Mexico,  dur- 
ing all  this  year,  and  the  crops  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
forage.  Corn  sold  at  almost  any  price  that  was  de- 
manded. 

Locomotives.— The  following  table  compiled  from  the 
latest  returns,  shows  the  number  of  engines  in  use  by 
twelve  of  the  most  prominent  roads  of  the  country  : — 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  235;  New  York  and  Erie,  219; 
Peun'iylvania,  213;  New  York  Central,  211;  Granc 
Trunk  203  ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  149  ;  Illinoii 
Centra'l,  113;  Michigan  Central,  98;  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  96  ;  Michigan  Southern,  91 ;  Great 
■\Vcstern,  Canada,  87  ;  Western  Massachusetts,  72 — total, 

'iron  Beams  for  Buildings.— The  manufacture  of  heavy 
iron  beams  for  buildings,  &c.,  has  been  confined  almo* 
exclusively  to  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  iron  men 
in  Europe  not  being  able  to  produce  them  as  has  been 
done  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  Phoenix  Works,  the 
largest  size  beams  heretofore  made  have  been  nine 
inches  deep  ;  but  in  consequence  of  large  orders  from 
Europe  for  wrought  iron  beams  of  fifteen  inches  deep, 
arrangements  are'  being  made  to  commence  their  manu- 
facture.    These  beams  are  to  be  forty  feet  long. 

Arctic  Exploration.— The  expedition  for  the  far  north, 
under  command  of  Dr.  Hayes,  left  Boston  on  the  7th 
inst.  It  consists  of  seventeen  persons  in  all.  The  ves- 
sel, a  schooner  of  140  tons,  has  been  fully  provisioned 
for'  three  years,  one  half  of  which  will  be  fresh,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  scurvy,  including  2000  pounds  of  des- 
sicated  beef,  and  1000  cans  of  preserved  meats. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions.— Samnel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  612 
Race  street,  and  No.  1 17  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whit- 
all  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street; 
Wi'star  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  HiUcs, 
Frankford.  ,  ^,      .     ,,^^ 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  mon(A.— Samuel  Morns,  Na- 
than  Hilles,  and  David  Scull. 

Physician  and  Superintendent.— 1  oihaa.  H.  Worthing 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
These  Seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  the  3d  of  N 
month  next,  the  Boys'  schoo 


VOL 


^  situated  on  Cherry 
streVt,  west'of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Se 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys 
school  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec- 
tion of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific,  and 
classical  studies ;  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
which  the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certifi- 
cate of  scholarship. 

Durin<'  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are° regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus  and  experiments.  .    .    ,  ,.       j  ,.    .  .u„ 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  that  the 
school  offers  unusual  inducements  to  Friends,  for  thr 
education  of  their  children,  and  at  very  low  rates.  A 
the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in  th 
session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  in 
tend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  so 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.  Application  may 
made,  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  to  Joseph  W.  A 
RICH,  the  Principal,  where  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 


Died,    on    the   12th  of  Fourth  month  last,  REBEOCij 
)ONE  ;  a  member   of  Salem  Meeting,  Columbiana  Co. 
Ohio,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  other  age. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  near  Germantown 

,  on  the  13th  of  Fifth  month  last,  Ruth  Anna  Jones 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  S.  Jones,  in  the  thirty-eightl 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meet 
ng.  Having  early  submitted  to  the  sanctifying  powe 
of  Divine  Grace,  this  dear  Friend  was  enabled  to  live  ii 
great  watchfulness  and  self-denial,  and  to  meet  the  trial 
th  remarkable  resignation  and  confiding  trust 
Being  favoured  with  an  energetic  mind  and  quick  sens  , 
of  right  and  wrong,  she  was  well  qualified  and  concent  ' 
ed  to  impart  affectionate  counsel  and  encoursgement  t| 
others  in  much  humility,  which,  with  her  cheerful,  con 
sistent  example,  has  left  a  deep  impression  on  mac 
minds.  In  the  fall  of  1854,  while  apparently  in  usui 
health,  she  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  hemorrhage  i 
the  lungs;  of  which  solemn  event  her  memorandur 
says,  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  memorable  even 
ing,  I  believe  I  remained  entirely  calm;  it  was  no 
I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  an  awful  time,  and  that  ray 
tion  was  a  critical  one;  it  felt  to  me  that  patient  sub 
mission  was  my  proper  lot,  and  as  if  time  would  be  al 
lowed  for  preparation,  I  scarcely  looked  toward  reco 
very."  Notwithstanding  her  circumspect  life  from 
child,  for  some  months  subsequent  to  this  indispositioi 
she  passed  through  much  conflict  of  mind,  from  a  sens 
of  her  own  unworthiness,  and  the  purity  of  the  rede 
tate,  to  which  she  greatly  longed  for  a  clear  evidei 
having  attained ;  saying,  "  I  think  I  could  then  fei 
happy  and  cheerful  in  my  diseased  condition,  and  wil 
ingly  resign  all ;  for  although  I  know  my  removal  woulJ=-^ 
be  much  felt  by  my  dear  family,  I  fully  believe  it  < 
be  entirely  made  up  to  them."  After  this  season  of  dee 
baptism,  she  was  favoured  i 

trust,  which  she  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  in  alli 
sion  to  the  sleepless  nights  and  the  days  of  anguU 
through  which  she  had  passed,  she  says,  "  It  was  a  Si' 
viour  I  wanted  ;  I  often  felt  as  if  anything  which  coul 
be  endured,  was  of  little  account,  if  heaven  was  attaint 
at  last."  Although  her  health  so  far  recovered  as  to  ei 
able  her  to  engage  in  active  duties,  she  was  subject  I 
casional  attacks  of  illness,  which  she  uniformly  met  wil 
that  calmness  which  nothing  but  a  firm  reliance  on  D 
vine  protection  could  induce.  Her  diary  says,  "It  fee  i 
to  me  a  very  desirable  attainment,  to  be  prepared  f 


The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  '°|  whatever  may  occur;  for  truly  we  know  not  what  s 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  (jeome-   ^^^^  ^^^.       ^^^^^      j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  desired  that  I  mig 

try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy.  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  ■'  -  -    •      -  ■-     ■■ 

Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  and 
Composition. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

It  is  believed  the  arrangement  of  studies  is  such  as  to 
give  to  those  pupils  completing  the  course  a  solid  and 

beral     " 


It  is  desirable  that  children  entering  the  school  should 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.    Application 
may  be  made  at  the   school  to  Margaret  Lightfoot, 
Principal 

Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1860. 

pies  of  Letters  of  Sarah   Grubb,   (formerly 


sale  at  the 


A  fe 
Sarah  Lynes.)  English  edition,  are 
Friends'  bookstore.     Price,  $1.75  per  copy 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Principal  for  the  Infant  department  of  the  Adelph 
School.     Application  may  be  made  in  writing  to 
Joel  Cadbuky, 

Israel  H.  Johnson,  334  Crown  street, 
Elihu  Roberts,  1217   Race  street. 


Seventh  month,  1860. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  i 
department  of  this  Institut: 


1  the  Boys 


Co.,  Pa. 


Apply  to 
3a,muel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Cheste 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
le  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 
Application  may  be  ma'    '    "  "' 


not  be  allowed  to  rest  too  much  in  the  gratifications 

this  life,  or  be  too  much  engrossed  in  its  cares  or  bu 

ess,  and  my  breathing  has  been,  feed  me  with  food  c( 

enient  for  me."     Some   weeks   after   a   very   profi 

hemorrhage,  she  writes,  (after  referring  to  favours  r 

ceived,)  "  But  the  greatest  call  for  gratitude  was 

feelings,  when  I  felt  that  the  issue  was  a  very  doubll 

one,  and  as  if  I  had  nothing  but  mercy  to  depend  upo 

I  think  I  never  felt  more  as  if  under  the  immediate  ca 

of  Him  who  remembereth  the  sparrows,  than  throng 

out  that  memorable  night.     I  did  not  dare  to  ask  a 

storation,  but  that  the  day's  work  might  keep  pace  w 

the  day,  and  my  mind  be  stayed  upon  the  Lord.    Trul 

have  nothing  to  boast  of;  but  my  feelings  have  ofu 

during  the  present  month,  reminded  me  of  M.  Cappe 

expressions,  'peaceful  poverty, lowly, calm, quiet  trust. 

Her  last  illness  was  short  and  extremely  suffering,  b 

borne  with  remarkable  patience  and  resignation,  oft 

sing  thankfulness  for  her  many  (iivonrs.     Abou 

week  before  her  close,  after  a  day  of  great  bodily  suffi 

,  she  feelingly  adverted   to  our  helpless,   dependt 

dilion,  and   supplicated  thus  :  "  0,   dear    heavei 

Father,  Thou   knowest  all  my  weakness   of  body  a 

I ;  enable  me  rightly  to  bear  whatever  is  needful 

best  for  me  ;  may  I  not  shrink  from  suffering.     Oh  I  to 

all  my  sufferings  be  in  this  life,  that  I  may  have  an  t 

granted  into  Thy  heavenly  kingdom.     Keep  t 

heavenly  Father,  in  the  path  of  safety  ;  enable  me  to 

whatever  is  required  at  my  hand,  and  keep  me  from  ( 

ing  what  I  should  not  do.     0  heavenly  Father,  keep    - 

our  little  band  in  safety  ;  enable   us  to  discharge  e' 

duty  in  every  station,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for 

ceptance  with  Thee."     After  this,' from  the  progress 

the  disease,  she  was  unable  to  express  much,  but 

quiet,  peaceful  feeling  pervading  her  chamber,  was  cc 

toning  to  her  friends,  who  feel  no  doubt  that  her  da 

work   was  accomplished,  and  that   through   redeem 

love  and  mercy,  she  has  obtained  the  blessing  promi 

to  the  pure  in  heart. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  ultimo,  in  the  eigt 

r,„       thirdyear  of  her  age,  Susan  Barton;  an  esteemed  ] 

-^-  wf  °*\         n  ?     I?^E^  1^"  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

cord,    Pa.;  Samuel   Hilles,   Wilmington,  Del.;  James „,,^_^, -•'„. .."^^^ 

Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad.  pile  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 

T      'ifth  mo     1859  Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peiinsylvania  Bank 
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Remarks  on  Gay  and  Costly  Apparel. 

(Com-luded  from  page  354.) 

Finney's  lectures. 
To  maintain  that  we  are  not  to  be  singular,  is 
I  same  as  to  maintain  that  we  are  to  be  con- 
med  to  the  world.     '  Be  not  singular;'  that  is, 

like  the  world.'  In  other  words,  be  yc  con- 
med  to  the  world.  This  is  the  direct  opposite 
the  command  in  the  text.  It  is  your  duty  to 
o  plain  as  to  show  to  the  world  that  you 
ice  no  sort  of  reliance  in  the  things  of  fashion, 
d  set  no  value  at  all  on  them,  but  despise  and 
;lect  them  altogether.  But  unless  you  are  sin- 
lar,  unless  you  separate  yourselves  from  the  fash- 
of  the  world,  you  show  that  you  do  value 
mi.  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  bear  a 
)per  testimony,  by  your  lives,  against  the  fash- 
of  the  world,  but  by  dressing  plain.  I  do  not 
lan  that  you  should  stiuhj  singularity  ;  but  that 
u  should  consult  convenience  and  economy,  al- 
Dugh  it  may  be  singular.  '  No  matter  how  we 
3SS,  if  our  hearts  are  right.'  Our  hearts  right! 
len  our  hearts  may  be  right  when  our  conduct  is 

wrong  !     Just  as  well  might  the  profane  swearer 

,  '  No  matter  what  words  I  speak,  if  my  heart 
right.'  No  ;  our  heart  is  not  right  unless  our 
iduct  is  right.  What  is  outward  conduct  but  the 
,ing  out  of  the  heart  ?     If  our  heart  was  right, 

would  not  wish  to  follow  the  fashions  of  the 
rid." 

DON   CLAUDE   LANCELOT. 

'Of  how  much  importance  it  is,  not  only  to  re- 
"iristian  principle  in  its  integrity,  but  also  to 
ip^-'ear  externally,  and  allow  it  to  model  even 
least  .nrcumstanee  of  countenance,  manners, 
iss — in  si.art,  the  whole  demeanor.  A  cbris- 
D  appearance  speaks  irresistibly,  though  silently, 
those  who  would  not  listen  to  christian  conver- 
ion." 


^Tho 


JOSEPU   PIKE. 

[rh  there  is  a  form  of  godliness  without 


the  power,  yet  the  power  of  truth  leads  into  a  godly 
form  and  order  in  outward  things.  This  is  abun- 
dantly proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
amongst  the  rest,  even  in  outward  clothing.  Thus 
did  true  religion  in  the  heart  lead  our  first  elders 
and  fathers  in  the  church  out  of  the  fashions,  cus- 
toms, finery,  and  superfluity  of  apparel  and  furni- 
ture, and  to  testify  against  it,  as  not  proceeding 
from  the  spirit  of  truth,  but  from  the  vain,  unset- 
tled spirit  of  this  world,  as  it  most  certainly  does." 

ROBERT   BARCLAY. 

"  Those  who  so  adorn  themselves  in  the  use  of 
their  clothes  as  to  beset  them  with  things  having  no 
real  use  or  necessity,  but  merely  for  ornament  sake, 
openly  declare  that  the  end  of  it  is  either  to  please 
their  lust,  for  which  these  things  are  chiefly  con- 
trived, or  to  gratify  a  vain,  proud,  and  ostentatious 
ind ;  and  it  is  obvious  these  are  their  general 
designs  in  so  doing.  We  see  how  easily  men  are 
pufi'ed  up  with  their  garments,  and  how  proud  and 
ain  they  are,  when  adorned  to  their  minds.  How 
far  these  things  are  below  a  true  christian  and  how 
unsuitable,  needs  very  little  proof.  Those  who 
"ove  to  be  gaudy  and  superfluous  in  their  clothes 
show  that  they  concern  themselves  little  with  mor- 
tification and  self-denial,  and  that  they  study  to 
beautify  their  bodies  more  than  their  souls  ;  which 
proves  they  think  little  upon  their  mortality,  and 
.so  are  certainly  more  nominal  than  real  christians. 

"  The  Scriptures  severely  reprove  such  practices, 
both  commending  and  commanding  the  contrary. 
How  severely  doth  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap  iii., 
reprove  the  daughters  of  Israel  for  their  tinkling 
ornaments,  their  cauls,  their  round  tires,  their 
chains  and  bracelets,  &c.  Yet,  is  it  not  strange 
to  see  christians  allow  themselves  in  these  things, 
from  whom  a  more  strict  and  exemplary  conversa- 
tion is  required  I  Christ  desires  us  not  to  be  anx- 
ious about  our  clothing ;  and  to  show  the  vanity  of 
such  as  glory  in  the  splendor  of  their  clothing,  tells 
them,  '  That  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  lily  of  tlie  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven.' 
But  surely  they  make  small  reckoning  of  Christ's 
words  and  doctrine  who  are  so  curious  in  their 
clothing,  so  industrious  to  deck  themselves,  so  ear- 
nest to  justify  it,  and  so  displeased  when  they  are 
reproved  for  it.  The  apostle  Paul  is  very  positive 
in  this  respect.  He  says,  '  I  will  therefore  in  like 
manner  also  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  mo- 
dest apparel,  with  shame-faced ness  and  sobriety, 
and  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array  ;  but,  which  becometh  women  profess- 
ing godliness,  wit'u  good  works.'  To  the  same 
purpose  saith  Peter,  '  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but 
let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which 
is  not  corruptible  ;  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of 
great  price.' 

"  Here  both  the  apostles  do  very  positively  and 
expressly  assert  two  things.     First,  that  the  adorn- 


ing of  christian  women — of  whom  it  is  particularly 
."poken,  I  judge,  because  this  sex  is  most  naturally 
inclined  to  that  vanity — ought  not  to  be  outward, 
nor  to  consist  in  the  apparel. 

"  Secondly,  that  they  ought  not  to  use  the  plait- 
ing of  the  hair,  or  ornaments,  &c.,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  custom  of  the  nations.  But  is  it  not 
strange  that  such  as  make  the  Scripture  their  rule, 
and  pretend  they  are  guided  by  it,  should  not  only 
be  so  generally  in  the  use  of  these  things  which 
the  Scripture  so  plainly  condemns,  but  also  should 
attempt  to  justify  themselves  in  so  doing  ?  For  the 
apostles  not  only  commend  the  forbearance  of  these 
things  as  an  attainment  commendable  in  christians, 
but  condemn  the  use  of  them  as  unlawful.  Yet 
does  it  not  seem  more  strange  that,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  apostles'  doctrine,  as  if  they  had  re- 
solved to  slight  their  testimony,  they  should  con- 
demn those  who  out  of  conscience  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  follow  it,  as  if  in  so  doing  they  were 
singular,  proud,  or  superstitious  V — Apology. 

ANTHONY   BENEZET. 

"  I  have  remembered  the  apostle's  injunction, 
'  that  christian  women  ought  to  be  arrayed  in  ino- 
rkst  apparel,  not  costly^  but  with  sobriety  and 
shame-facodness.'  I  have  also  had  to  think  of  the 
nature  of  the  gospel — the  conduct,  dress,  food,  &c. 
— of  him  who  was  greater  than  any  of  the  prophets, 
even  John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  I  have  re- 
membered the  birth  and  situation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself;  his  submitting  to  the  most  hum- 
bling appearance — even  to  be  laid  in  a  manger; 
and  when  grown  up,  declared  his  coming  was  in  the 
form  of  a  servant — not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister.  'Behold,'  says  he,  'I  am  amongst 
you  as  one  that  serveth.'  ^Leaving  irs  an  exam- 
ple,' saith  the  apostle,  '  that  we  should  follow  his 
footsteps.'  But  how  different  from  the  example  of 
the  Lord  are  the  conduct  and  views  of  the  greatest 
part  of  our  young  people,  notwithstanding  it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  such  as  are  desirous  to 
follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration  should  behave  in 
their  clothing,  &c.,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best 
enable  them  to  answer  the  sober  ends  of  an  indus- 
trious, frugal  life — a  life  of  affection  and  care,  not 
only  in  their  own  families,  but  as  sisters  and 
friends  ;  as  nurses,  spiritually  and  temporally,  to 
many  who  may  suffer  for  want  of  their  assistance. 
Doctor  Cave,  in  his  account  of  the  first  christians, 
tells  us,  '  They  were  exceeding  careful  to  avoid  all 
such  things  as  savoured  of  costliness  and  finery  ; 
choosing  such  as  expressed  the  greatest  lowliness 
and  innocency.'  William  Penn  says,  in  his  Re- 
Jlectinns  and  Maxims,  '  If  thou  art  clean  and  warm, ' 
it  is  suflScient ;  for  more  does  but  rob  the  poor,  and 
please  the  wanton.'  If  every  expense  which  micrht 
be  spared  is  vainly  wasting  that  which  properiy  be- 
longs to  the  poor,  and  every  conformity  to  vain 
and  foolish  fashions  is  to  please,  and,  indeed,  often 
meant  to  allure  the  wanton,  what  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  appearance  of  so  many  of  our  young 
women? — so_  contrary  to  that  humble,  self  denying 
state  of  service,  which,  as  followers  of  Christ,  is  re- 
quired of  them ;  choosing  to  appear  as  mistresses, 
as    ladies,    delighting  themselves,   like    the    false 
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church,  in  sitting  as  queens,  to  be  looked  at  and 
admired,  rather  than  capacitated  to  fulfil  the  sober 
cuds  of  life  in  the  service  we  owe  one  to  another. 
From  a  sense  of  the  prevalency  of  these  evils,  how 
can  the  sincere  lover  of  truth  but  mourn — deeply 
mourn — even  over  many  of  those  who  esteem 
themselves,  and  are  esteemed,  as  moderate^  compa- 
ratively with  others — the  softness  and  delicacy  of 
their  clothing  more  adapted  to  pagan  kings'  palaces 
than  christian  pilgrims'  cottages,  the  putting  on  of 
their  apparel  too  manifestly  calculated  to  allure 
the  wanton.  To  these  things  may  be  added  that 
most  abhorrent  practice,  formerly  used,  and  now 
come  again  in  fashion,  of  causing  their  clothes,  even 
their  rich  silks,  &c.,  to  trail  on  the  ground.  I  have 
been  sorrowful  to  observe  so  many  manifest  such 
ingratitude  as  to  throw  off  all  consideration  of  de- 
licacy and  neatticss ;  and  only  because  it  is  the 
fashion — because  the  god  of  this  world  (the  devil), 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  who  rules  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  calls  to  follow  his  fash- 
ions, they  should  conform  to  that  which  is  in  itself 
so  odious,  so  destructive,  so  contrary  to  every  sense 
of  reason  and  neatness.  What  shall  I  call  it  ?  In- 
deed, it  is  in  itself  more  expressive  of  that  folly  and 
corruption  in  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
running  than  words  can  set  forth." 

From  "  TLe  Leisure  Hour." 

liglitiilDg-Roils. 

Tapering  above  each,  lofty  building  of  import- 
ance in  our  isles,  one  generally  meets  with  a  light- 
ning-rod ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  philosophy  of  those 
protectors  of  life  and  property  is  not  so  generally 
diffused  as  might  be  desired,  some  few  explana- 
tions may  not  come  amiss  to  the  readers  of  the 
"  Leisure  Hour." 

In  times  gone  by,  when  the  nature  of  thunder 
and  lightning  was  unknown,  the  terror  created  by 
them  Uiust  have  been  great  indeed.  No  wonder  : 
even  now,  when  their  nature  is  no  longer  myste- 
rious, and  the  means  for  limiting  the  danger  of 
their  consequences  are  obvious,  thunder-storms, 
next  to  earthquakes,  are  perhaps  amongst  the  most 
dangerous  natural  phenomena  to  which  mankind 
are  subject. 

Strangely  enough,  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
lightning-rods,  some  people  were  averse  to  their 
employment,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  impious  to 
attempt  any  interference  with  one  of  God's  own 
agencies ;  as  if  it  were  reconcilable  with  Infinite 
Goodness  that  man  should  debar  himself  from  the 
adoption  of  any  safeguard  against  evil  which  Pro- 
vidence might  have  permitted  him  to  be  exposed 
to.  Another  party  objected  to  the  employment  of 
lightning-rods  on  mistaken  physical  grounds,  lest 
the  rods  might  attract  lightning,  which  would  have 
otherwise  failed  to  take  effect.  Nobody  objects  to 
the  adoption  of  any  safeguard  against  evil  now  ; 
but  the  attractive  objection,  as  one  may  call  it, 
still  lingers  among  tlie  public,  and  begets  much 
evil.  Let  mo  therefore  announce,  and  that  with 
all  the  authority  I  can  command,  reflecting  the 
sentiments  of  our  great.  Coryphfcus  of  lightning- 
conductors,  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  that  no  con- 
ductor, however  excellent,  has  any  power  to  attract 
lightning.  A  lightning  conductor  simply  opens  a 
channel  for  electricity  to  escape,  just  as  a  gutter 
or  a  sewer  opens  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  water. 
However  full  of  water  a  gutter  may  be — however 
conveniently  arranged  for  carrying  away  the  water 
— one  cannot  with  any  propriety  say  that  the  gut- 
ter has  attracted  the  water ;  and  thus,  substituting 
lightning  for  water,  is  it  with  lightning  conductors. 

Having  in  this  way  knocked  one  error  on  the 
head,  let  us  serve  a  second  in  similar  fashion,  and 
a  third  after  the  second.    The  reader  has  probably 


heard  of  thunder-bolts.  An  old  lady,  assuming  an 
air  of  mystery,  presented  to  me,  a  few  days  ago,  a 
shining  metallic-looking  lump,  which  she  gravely 
informed  me  was  a  curiosity — no  less  than  a  thun- 
der-bolt. I  was  sorry  to  undeceive  her.  I  ex- 
plained that  thunder-bolts  existed  only  as  figures 
of  speech  ;  that  really  there  were  no  such  things ; 
and  as  for  the  cherished  specimen  her  liberality 
would  have  contributed  to  my  mineral  store,  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  compound  of  brimstone 
and  iron,  termed  mundic,  and  which  may  be  ob 
tained  by  the  wagon-load  in  certain  parts  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  Undoubtedly,  masses  of  heavy 
substance  have  been  known  to  fall  from  above 
Sometimes  the  fall  may  have  been  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  but  quite  as  frequently 
without  them ;  and  in  no  case  have  the  thunder 
and  lightning  had  anything  to  do  with  the  falling 
"  meteoric,"  for  by  that  name  these  sky-stones  are 
designated. 

The  next  error  which  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to 
attack  with  me,  is  one  which  he  will  be  perhaps 
slow  to  regard  as  an  error,  so  completely  has  a 
certain  idea  taken  possession  of  our  heads.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  electric  fluid  I — nay,  who  has 
not  heard  of  the  di.spute,  long  prosecuted  by  elec- 
tricians in  former  times,  as  to  whether  there  ex- 
isted in  nature  one  or  two  electric  fluids?  Well, 
it  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion  with  electricians 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  electric  fluid 
and  that  if  in  future  we  speak  or  write  of  such,  that 
speaking  or  writing  must  be  understood  in  a  strictly 
conventional  sense.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  no 
demonstration  whatever  of  the  existence  of  an  elec- 
tric fluid  or  fluids.  There  does  not  exist  an  elec 
trical  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  as  well  ex 
plained  without  the  assumption  of  a  fluid  as  with 
it ;  nay,  in  respect  of  certain  phenomena,  the  as- 
sumption of  an  electric  fluid  considerably  embar- 
rasses an  investigator. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  point  to 
the  fact,  which  most  educated  people  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  proved  the 
identity  of  electricity  and  lightning,  by  flying  ; 
kite  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  conducting  elec 
tricity  down  through  the  wetted  string.  An  elec 
trical  kite  is  usually  described  as  a  kite,  the  strin; 
of  which  has  a  metallic  wire  passing  through  it 
Dr.  Franklin's  electric  kite  was  not,  however,  of 
that  sort :  the  string  had  no  wire  passing  through 
it;  indeed,  the  wire  expedient  would  have  beei 
exceedingly  dangerous. 

As  we  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  now  prevalent 
opinion  as  to  the  non-existence  of  an  electric  fluid, 
yet  nevertheless  speak  of  the  passage  of  electricity, 
the  reader  may  very  naturally  desire  to  have  that 
seeming  contradiction  explained.  I  cannot  better 
comply  with  his  desires  than  by  asking  him  to  set 
up  on  a  table  a  row  of  card-houses,  then,  striking 
the  end  one,  observe  how  one  after  another  they 
all  topple  over.  The  operation  of  falling  being 
continuous,  might  convey  the  idea  of  a  current  to 
an  observer  placed  a  little  way  off;  and  the  gene- 
ral notion  Ls,  that  tlie  so-called  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  a  somewhat  analogous  case  of  disturb- 
ance or  toppling  over  of  the  particles  of  a  conduct- 
ing body.  It  is  almost  a  pity  the  existence  of  an 
electric  fluid  is  not  demonstrated.  The  assump- 
tion of  such  a  fluid  aids  the  young  electrician  very 
much  in  the  proper  comprehension  of  electrical 
phenomena ;  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
find  myself  employing  that  term  occasionally,  not- 
withstanding my  disclaimer. 

Electricity,  whether  a  fluid  or  amotion  between 
particles,  or  what  not,  is  able  to  pass  through  the 
substance  of  certain  bodies,  but  it  is  obstructed 
Imost  completely  by  others.  Hence  has  originated 
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the  division   of  bodies  into   electrical  conducto:  ' 
and    non-conductors.      No   positive   demarcatia 
however,  exists  between  the  two.     The  very  be 
conductors  oppose  some  impediment  to  the  tran 
mission  of  electricity,  and  the  very  worst  conducto 
can  transmit  it  a  little.  Of  all  electrical  conductor 
metals  are  the  best ;   and  copper  stands  very  hij    ' 
amongst  the   metals,  higher,  indeed,  than   eithi    ; 
iron  or  steel,  which  I  am  aware  is  opposed  to  tl 
general  impression.     Silks,    woolen    stuff,    atmo 
pheric  air,  glass,  brimstone,  and  India-rubber  i 
amongst  the  most  familiar  examples  of  good  n< 
conductors. 

Applying  these  electrical  facts,  the  practic 
question  now  arises.  How  best  to  protect  edific 
and  ourselves  from  the  ravages  of  lightning  ?  TI 
most  obvious  suggestion  is  to  surround  them  wi 
non-conductors — ourselves  with  blankets,  for 
ample.  The  extent  to  which  an  application  of  tb 
sort  can  be  made  is  very  limited ;  and  there  ai 
moreover,  objections  to  it  which  would  occupy  ; 
time  than  I  can  afford  in  the  description.  Ado{ 
ing  a  gross  similitude — which,  however,  is  expre 
sive  enough — a  man  might  wrap  himself  in  a  wate 
proof  coverlet,  and  lie  down  in  a  water-course  f 
a  period,  without  getting  wet  through,  but  the 
ter  would  conquer  in  time.  Far  more  radio 
protective  would  it  be  to  establish  an  outlet  for  t 
water. 

Practically,  then,  the  best  way  to  deal  wi 
lightning  and  render  it  ineffective  consists  not 
warding  it  off  by  non-conductors,  but  in  giving 
free  scope  of  exit  by  conductors ;  and  herein 
comprised  the  philosophy  of  lightning-rods.  Eld  '' 
tricity,  whether  from  thunder  cloud  or  other  sourc 
never  does  harm  so  long  as  it  suffers  no  impei 
ment.  For  example,  if  it  were  possible  to  erect  - 
small  wire  high  up  into  the  sky  during  a  thundf 
storm,  and  passing  downwards  through  the  powd 
of  a  magazine,  thence  into  the  earth,  the  electrici 
passing  through  the  inadequate  metallic  conduct 
would  act  comparably  to  water  endeavouring 
pass  through  a  water-course  of  inadequate  dime 
sions — it  would  flow  over,  and  the  magazine  wot 
probably  be  exploded.  Had  a  metallic  bar  i 
ciently  large  taken  place  of  the  wire,  no  aceide  J- 
would  have  occurred  to  the  gunpowder,  even  thou 
the  metallic  wire  had  passed  quite  through  it. 

It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  lightning-conductc'  *•■ 
to  ships  that  the  greatest  difficulties  have  had 
be  encountered  and  surmounted.  In  one  respe 
however,  the  problem  of  protecting  ships  from  t 
lightning  stroke  was  easier  than  the  protection 
land  buildings.  Underneath  a  ship,  when  floati 
on  its  element,  there  is  an  illimitable  waste  of  cc 
ducting  waters;  once  succeed  in  conducting 
electricity  of  a  thunder  cloud  down  to  the  wate 
surface  by  a  bar  of  adequate  size  and  adequ! 
power,  and  the  ship's  safety  is  insured. 

At  first,  even  supposing  the  prejudice  concern!' 
the  attractive  force  of  conductors  not  to  have  p: 
vailed  amongst  naval  authorities,  difficulties  wot 
have  been  experienced  in  applying  perma 
lightning-conductors  to  ships.  The  masts  of  a  si 
have  a  telescopic  action  one  upon  the  other,  as 
well  known.  An  ordinary  conducting-rod,  the 
fore,  placed  against  the  masts,  would  have  beer 
compatible  with  the  free  sliding  of  the  latter, 
chain  conductor  might  be  indeed  used,  but  ' 
hardly  less  inconvenience,  if  permanent,  to  say  i  !■: 
thing  about  the  inferior  conducting  qualities  of  I  S': 
link  construction. 

Before  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  pern 

nt  conductors,  devised  by  our  great  electrici: 
Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  the  chain,  temporar   ■-. 
hung,    was   the    only  tbrm    of   marine    conduc 

ployed.     When  a  thunder-storm  seemed  to 
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iminent,  the  ligLtning  chain  was  rigged,  to  be 
ken  down  again  after  the  storm  had  passed. 
itting  up  the  chain  conductor  was  an  operation 
frightful  danger  for  those  who  had  to  accomplish 
Many  cases  are  on  record  of  sailors  killed 
lilst  thus  engaged  ;  and  instances,  still  more  nu- 
erous,  occurred  of  the  destruction  of  ships,  not- 
thstanding  the  system  of  supposed  protection. 
The  principle  of  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  is  as 
lows.  He  causes  to  be  imbedded  in  each  one  of 
ship's  masts  a  fiat  band  of  copper,  in  such  man- 
r  that  whether  the  masts  be  elevated  or  depress- 

the  metallic  continuity,  in  an  electrical  sense, 
11  remains  perfect.  Bold  in  the  teachings  of 
ctric  science,  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  takes  no 
re  about  leading  the  lower  end  of  the  conductor 
erboard.  He  does  not  fear  to  conduct  it  quite 
rough  the  structure  of  a  vessel,  and  if  any  point 
convenience  were  capable  of  being  achieved  by 
iding  a  conductor  through  the  powder  magazine 
a  ship,  the  great  electrician,  I  am  convinced, 
uld  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  A  comparative  view 
the  accidents  which  occurred  to  vessels  whilst 
J  old  chain  conductor  system  was  in  vogue,  and 
e  accidents  which  occur  to  them  under  the  fixed 
oductor  system  of  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  is 
prcssive  enough  in  its  way ;  but  more  expressive 
11  are  the  published  records  of  lightning-struck 
,  provided  with  the  improved  apparatus.  Any 
e  wlio  does  not  know  to  what  extent  the  terrors 

a  thunder-storm  in  tropical  seas  exceed  those 

ler  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  fami- 
r  at  home,  would  incredulously  read  the  accounts 
fire-sheets  blazing  down  the  mast,  fire-balls  dart- 
r  about,  loud  reports  like  the  discharge  of  great 
Ds,  and  other  terrific  accompaniments  of  thunder- 
|)rms  on  the  tropical  seas. 
A  vessel  adequately  provided  with  permanent 
aductors  may  be  considered  lightning-proof  for 

future.  I  do  not  like  to  assert  that  an  instance 
iS  never  yet  occurred  of  a  ship's  being  damaged 
■  lightning  in  defiance  of  the  protective  system 
ivised  by  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  but  I  believe 
is  to  be  so.  A  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance 
th  nautical  records,  and  the  progress  of  electri- 
y,  does  not  bring  one  unfavourable  contrary  in- 
ince  to  my  memory.     This  is  saying  a  good  deal 

favour  of  fixed  lightning-conductors  on  ship- 
lard,  and  it  furnishes  a  standing  example  of  God's 
nevolonce  in  permitting  man  to  subdue  the  fierce 
oleuce  of  an  agency,  the  most  inscrutable,  per 
ps,  as  to  its  nature,  of  all  which  surround  us. 


To  which  I  added  the  following  sentences  out  of  the 
New  Testament.  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other." Do  not  lose  this  mark.  "  We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  bro- 
ther, abideth  in  death."  "  He  that  loveth  not, 
knowcth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love."  "  He  that 
dwellcth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 
-  Thomas  Chalkley. 

"  But  how  specious  soever  the  pretence  of  these 
paratists  was^  and  whatever  endeavours  were 
made,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  continue  and  sub- 
sist firmly,  but  at  length  they  decayed,  and  vanish- 
d  as  snow  in  the  fields.  The  best  among  them 
came  in  time  to  see  that  they  had  been  deceived, 

d  the  less  honest  grew  worse,  for  among  them- 
selves they  were  not  free  from  division.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  Wilkinson,  Harris  and  Keith 
could  apostatize  to  such  a  degree  as  they  did  ;  yet 
this  is  not  so  exceeding  strange  as  some  may  think 
it  to  be  ;  for  we  find  that  even  in  the  primitive 
apostolical  church,  was  an  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith, an  Hymoneus  and  Philetus,  who  made  ship- 
wreck of  faith,  and  caused  a  rent,  insomuch  that  it 
is  said,  their  words  would  eat  as  did  a  canker." — 
SewcWs  History,  2  Vol.  p.  284. 


For  "The Friend." 


'  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these,  It  might  have  been." 


1725.  About  this  time  a  loving  friend  of  mine 
formed  me,  that  one  whom  I  very  well  knew  iti 
badoes,  a  minister  of  our  Society,  had  gone  into 
1  open  separation,  so  as  to  keep  meetings  separate 
jm  his  brethren,  and  contrary  to  their  advice.  I 
IS  concerned  in  love  to  write  a  few  lines  to  him, 
remind  him  of  the  unhappy  state  and  end  of 
ch,  who,  notwithstanding  the  brotherly  love  and 
nd  treatment  of  Friends,  had  separated  from  us, 
id  losing  the  sense  of  Truth  which  had  made 
em  serviceable  in  the  church,  were  actuated  by  a 
nding,  dividing  spirit,  by  which  the  enemy  of  our 
ippiuess  had  so  far  obtained  his  end,  as  to  make 
me  disturbance  for  a  time.  But  few,  if  any  of 
ese  separatists  have  had  further  power  than  to 
■omote  and  maintain  their  separate  meetings  dur- 
g  their  own  lives ;  such  meetings  having,  in  every 
stance  I  have  known,  except  one,  and  that  lasted 
3t  long,  dropped  on  the  death  of  the  founders.  I 
irnestly  besought  him  to  consider  the  danger  of 
Fending  any  who  love  and  believe  in  Christ, 
_h  ever  so  little  in  their  own  or  other  men's 
;teem,  for  we  cannot  have  true  peace  in  departing 
ora  the  pure  love  of  God,  his  truth  and  people. 
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Yet  true  as  this  may  be  in  some  views,  it  savors 
more  of  the  melancholy  than  the  hopeful,  of  the 
weakening  than  the  strengthening,  and  therefore 
should  be  indulged  in  sparingly.  For  gaiing  back- 
ward on  the  beautiful  land  of  the  Past,  on  visionary 
chances  of  happiness  that  might  have  proved  a 
very  mirage,  is  unworthy  the  simple  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  christian,  who  feels  he  may  not 
relax  bis  strength,  and  who  accepts  his  allotment 
and  all  its  developments  as  truly  and  closely  fitted 
to  his 

Far  better  is  the  motto  adopted  by  a  brother 
poet,  "  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It 
comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  pre 
sent.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadow; 
future,  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart." 
The  past  is  dead,  the  present  is  a  moment — in  the 
future  only  can  the  experience  and  the  resolves  of 
the  past  ripen  into  life.  The  leaves  that  fell  dead 
last  year  from  the  forest  trees,  lie  now  about  their 
roots;  their  work  is  not  yet  done  ;  for  when  fresh 
branches  shoot  forth  in  coming  spring  times,  and 
spread  far  and  wide,  they  will  draw  to  them  the 
strength  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  these  leaves  thus 
fallen,  come  in  time  to  nurture  the  "  perfect  fruit." 

So,  also  of  the  sorrow  that  may  have  come, — 
nay,  that  in  this  world,  must  have  come  to  us  ;  if 
it  came  without  our  instrumentality,  it  was  "  God's 
messenger  of  good  to  us,"  another  preparing  of  the 
ground  as  he  saw  it  needful,  that  the  good  seed 
might  flourish  there.  And  if  like  the  flowers  of 
the  wilderness,  that  should  spring  up  and  blossom 
unseen  by  any  eye  but  his,  it  is  not  the  less  his 
wisdom,  care,  and  mercy  that  watches  over  it,  not 
the  less  his  praise  that  arises  in  silent  viewless  per- 
fume. 

There  is  indeed  one  class  of  our  might-have- 
beens,  that  may  well  shadow  the  retrospect  of  the 
past ; — not  the  sorrow  we  had,  nor  the  happiness 
we  had  not,  but  the  unperformed  duty,  the  omitted 
good  deed  that  might  have  sprung  up  and  borne 
fruit  beside  our  pathway.  We  know  not  what 
might  have  been,  if  laying  aside  doubt  and  self- 
shrinking  and  fear,  the  little  arising  before  us  had 


been  humbly  performed,  with  that  faith  which  is 
such  a  mystery  and  yet  so  simply  the  growth  of 
the  religion  of  love  and  obedience.  AVho  is  there 
but  must  look  back  with  a  keen  sense  of  short- 
comings in  the  past ;  of  the  harvest  that  grew  not 
because  the  morning  or  the  evening  seed  was  not 
own,  through  want  oi faith  in  Him  who  giveth  the 
ncrease  ?  Omissions !  I  have  seen  it  somewhere 
noted  I  think,  that  he  who  pronounced  the  awful 
'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels;" 
made  no  accusation  of  sin  committed,  but  spoke 
only  of  the  omission  of  deeds  of  mercy  and  love, 
such  as  lie  all  round  us  unperformed,  but  which  can 
acceptably  spring  only  from  a  heart  filled  with  love 
tself.  Yet  even  here  the  sincerity  of  a  sorrow 
over  what  might  have  been,  will  prove  itself,  not  by 
k  repining,  but  by  humble,  persevering  efibrt, 
that  the  view  which  shall  include  the  opening  Past, 
ay  be  unshadowed  by  dark  clouds  of  omission, 
but  glow  in  the  sunlight  of  duty  done. 

But  there  are  numberless  bright  openings  in  the 
fair  scenery  of  the  past,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to 
look  often  upon  them,  where  "  it  might  have  been," 
far  from  being  the  saddest  "  words  of  tongue  or 
pen,"  becomes  an  ejaculation  of  thankfulness.  Ah, 
know  not  what  might  have  been,  if  unslumber- 
ing  love  and  mercy  had  not  watched  over  us  when 
we  were  most  careless  of  His  care  ;  if  the  very  trials 
and  crosses  that  seemed  like  ills  had  not  brought 
their  blessing  to  our  doors  ;  or  if  the  undisguised 
rich  and  precious  blessings  that  crowned  the  path- 
way of  childhood  and  youth,  had  been  withheld. 

"  It  might  have  been  !"  Yes,  it  might  have  been 
a  desolate  land  we  look  back  upon,  a  desert  with- 
out greenness,  with  a  sky  so  burning  that  no  fleecy 
clouds  brought  coolness;  where  no  ray  of  calmness 
looked  down  upon  it  from  above,  no  evening  dews 
refreshed  it,  no  early  and  latter  rain  renewed  its 
exhausted  strength.  It  might  have  been  even  in 
our  own  green  Past,  that  the  many  incidents  seen 
there  so  vividly,  where  human  power  had  no  con- 
trol, had  been  ordered  for  us  diflerently  :  and  while 
we  bow  in  unquestioning  gratitude  for  the  needed 
discipline  of  the  sorrow  that  came  ;  how  precious  is 
the  spirit  of  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  Slercies, 
for  the  trial  that  came  often  so  very  near,  which 
his  outstretched  arm  averted  !  The  apostle  says, 
"  III  everything  give  thavlcs."  Surely  it  should 
be  the  covering  of  every  christian  heart  in  tracing 
the  way  he  came  ;  and  if  a  sense  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  unworthiness  and  frailty  is  the  meet  cloth- 
ing of  his  spirit,  how  much  the  more  it  exalts  the 
power  that  still  preserves,  the  wisdom  that  still 
proves,  and  the  love  that  still  animates  his  soul 
with  the  pulsations  of  life  ! 


Sanitary  Science. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  probably  occur  in, 
the  United  States,  annually,  300,000  unnecessary 
and  preventable  deaths,  and  8,000,000  oases,  ar 
000,000  years,  of  preventable  sickness. 

If  we  take  the  lowest  view  of  this  subject,  and 
cast  up  the  pecuniary  value  of  these  lives  and  this 
health  thus  annually  sacrificed,  counting  the  life 
of  each  of  these  300,000  persons  as  being  worth  as 
much  as  that  of  a  black  slave,  say  81,000;  and 
estimating  the  value  of  the  time  lost,  and  the  cost 
of  medical  attendance,  for  each  of  the  600,000  per- 
petual cases  of  avoidable  sickness,  at  only  §100  pep 
annum,  we  shall  have  a  total  sum  of  8360,000,- 
000  worth  of  human  life  and  productive  laboring 
ability  lost  to  the  country  every  year  through 
want  of  a  knowledge  and  observance  of  the  laws  of 
health. 

Pre-eminently  is  it  true,  then,  that  "  National 
Health  is  National  Wealth."     What  political  ques- 
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tion  that  agitates  the  country  can  compare  in  in- 
terest and  importance  with  this. 

But  all  this  does  not  give  even  the  pecuniary 
measure  of  the  evil.  The  same  causes  that  pro- 
duce this  terrible  amount  of  sickness  and  death 
likewise  depreciate  the  vitality,  diminish  the 
strength,  and  disturb  the  happiness  of  the  living, 
and  those  who  are  usually  accounted  well.  For 
few  persons,  perhaps  none,  enjoy  that  perfect  vigor, 
activity,  and  buoyancy  of  body  and  mind,  that 
productive  ability  of  hand  or  of  head  which  they 
would  do  had  neither  themselves  nor  their  ances- 
tors ever  violated  any  of  nature's  wholesome  laws. 

But  all  this  is  but  a  part,  and  the  smaller  part, 
of  the  evil.  That  standard  journal,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Revieiv,  speak- 
ing of  the  importance  of  sanitary  reform,  says  : 
"  The  actual  deaths  are  but  the  smaller  items.  Be- 
hind each  death  we  can  trace  the  anguish  of  the 
living;  the  distress  of  those  left  fatherless,  hus- 
bandless,  childless;  the  hopes  blighted,  the  ties 
broken,  tiie  companionship  and  sympathy  forever 
destroyed.  A  thousand  mental  pangs,  and  among 
the  poor  a  thousand  bodily  hardships,  are  the 
legacies  and  sad  memorials  of  every  death." 

Great  moral  evils  flow  from  the  same  source. 
From  the  deaths  and  sickness  of  the  heads  of 
families  result  orphanage,  destitution,  suffering, 
and  thence  pauperism  and  crime.  This  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  an  important  principle  in  politi- 
cal and  social  economy  in  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

Statistics  show  that  a  large  part  of  criminals 
were  first  destitute  orphans,  and  were  thus  driven 
to  crime  and  theft  by  neglect  and  want ;  they  show 
that  disease  and  vice  are  inseparable  companions 
in  a  community.  Where  the  death-rate  is  high, 
there  the  police  records  show  a  high  rate  and  pre- 
valence of  crime  as  well  as  of  pauperism. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  death-rate  is  very 
high,  and  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  half 
century.  Compared  with  the  death-rate  of  London, 
or  with  that  of  New  York  itself  fifty  years  ago, 
there  is  a  loss  of  about  ten  thousand  lives  every 
year;  that  is,  ten  thousand  persons  die  every  year 
more  than  would  die  were  New  York  as  healthy  as 
it  was  fifty  years  ago,  or  as  healthy  as  London 
now  is.  Correspondingly  there  has  been,  in  that 
city,  a  great  increase  of  crime  and  pauperism ;  the 
latter  having  increased,  in  the  last  twenty-nine 
years,  in  about  a  tenfold  proportion  above  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Every  seventh  person  in  the 
entire  population  is  now  a  pauper,  and  supported 
at  the  public  expense.  Also  crime  increased  25  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year,  namely,  the  last  year  of 
which  we  have  the  reports.  And  it  is  stated  in 
the  Report  of  the  "  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum," 
that  there  are  now  in  that  city  not  less  than  "  forty 
thousand  delinquent  and  destitute  children,"  who 
are  either  already  petty  thieves  and  beggars,  or 
else  in  a  condition  soon  to  become  such,  being 
"  homeless  and  neglected."  What  a  crop  of  social 
evil  and  misery  is  thus  springing  up  to  ripen  into 
a  harvest  of  crime,  and  scatter  the  retributive  seeds 
of  turbulence,  pauperism,  and  bloodshed  through 
society  ! 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, as  president  of  the  great  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Science,  last  October, 
after  showing  the  vast  amount  of  disease,  death, 
and  misery  resulting  from  sanitary  neglect,  and  the 
immense  loss  to  the  community  and  the  nation  in 
laboring  ability,  in  medical  and  funeral  expense.', 
and  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  pauperism  arising 
thercfiom,  adds :  "  The  crime,  too,  that  springs 
from  all  these  causes  must  be  paid  for  at  the  public 
expense,  in  police,  in  prosecutions,  in  courts,  in 


prisons ;  and  still  more  by  society,  at  its  private 
cost,  in  thefts,  frauds,  and  violence." 

And  a  large  part  of  this  mortality,  misery,  and 
crime  results  from  removeable  causes,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  a  proper  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  laws  of  health  as  taught  by  sanitary  science. 
— British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view. 

Selected. 
THE  LORD  IS    MY    PORTION,    SAITH    MY    SOUL; 
THEREFORE  WILL  I  HOPE  IN  HIM. 
LAM.  iii.  24. 
My  henrt  is  resting,  0  my  God,-^ 

'l  will  give  tlianlts  and  sing; 
My  heart  is  at  the  secret  source 

Of  every  pleasant  thing. 
Now  the  frail  vessel  Thou  hast  made 

No  hand  but  Thine  shall  fill ; 
For  the  waters  of  the  earth  have  failed, 
And  I  am  thirsty  still. 

I  thirst  for  springs  of  heavenly  life, 

And  here  all  day  they  rise  ; 
I  seek  the  treasure  of  Thy  love. 

And  close  at  hand  it  lies. 
And  a  new  song  is  in  my  moulh 

To  long  loved  music  set : 
Glory  to  Thee  for  all  the  grace 

I  have  not  tasted  yet. 

Glory  to  Thee  for  strength  withheld, 

For  want  and  weakness  known, 
And  the  fear  that  sends  me  to  Thy  breast 

For  what  is  most  my  own. 
I  have  a  heritage' of  joy 

That  yet  I  must  not  see  ; 
But  the  hand  (hat  bled  to  make  it  mine 

Is  keeping  it  for  me. 

There  is  a  certainty  of  love 

That  sets  my  heart  at  rest, — 
A  calm  assurance  for  to-day 

That  to  be  poor  is  best, — 
A  prayer  reposing  on  His  truth 

Who  hath  made  all  things  mine, 
That  draws  my  captive  will  to  Him, 

And  makes  it  one  with  Thine. 

I  will  give  thanks  for  suffering  now, 

For  want,  and  toil,  and  loss, — 
For  the  death  that  sin  makes  hard  and  slow. 

Upon  my  Saviour's  cross  ; 
Thanks  for  the  little  spring  of  love 

That  gives  me  strength  to  say, 
If  they  will  leave  me  part  in  Him, 

Let  all  things  pass  away. 

Sometimes  I  long  for  promised  bliss, — 

It  will  not  come  too  late, — 
And  the  songs  of  patient  spirits  rise' 

From  the  place  wherein  I  wait ; 
While  in  the  faith  that  makes  no  haste, 

My  soul  has  time  to  see 
A  kneeling  host  of  Thy  redeemed 

In  fellowship  with  me. 

There  is  a  multitude  around, 

Responsive  to  my  prayer  ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  my  desire 

Resounding  everywhere ; 
But  the  earnest  of  eternal  joy 

In  every  prayer  I  trace  ; 
I  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

On  every  chastened  face. 

How  oft,  in  still  communion  known. 

Those  spirits  have  been  sent 
To  share  the  travail  of  my  soul, 

Or  show  me  what  it  meant! 
And  I  long  to  do  some  work  of  love, 

No  spoiling  hand  could  touch, 
For  the  poor  and  suffering  of  Thy  flock 

Who  comfort  me  so  much. 

But  the  yearning  thought  is  mingled  now 

With  the  thankful  song  I  sing ; 
For  Thy  people  know  the  secret  source 

Of  every  pleasant  thing. 
The  heart  that  minktersfon  Thee 

In  Thy  own  u-ork  will  rest ; 
And  the  subject  spirit  of  a  child 

Can  serve  IThy  children  lest. 


Mine  be  the  reverent,  listening  love 

That  waits  all  day  on  Thee, 
With  the  service  of  a  watchful  heart 

Which  no  one  else  can  see, — 
The  faith  that,  in  a  hidden  way, 

No  other  eye  may  know, 
Finds  all  its  daily  work  prepared. 

And  loves  to  have  it  so. 

My  heart  is  resting,  0  my  God, 

My  heart  is  in  Thy  care; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  joy  and  health 
Resounding  everywhere. 
'Thou  art  my  portion,"  saith  my  soul. 
Ten  thousand  voices  say, 
And  the  music  of  their  glad  Amen 
Will  never  die  away. 

Anna  Letitia  Waring. 


Mechanism  of  Watches. — The  wheels  in  sprii 
clocks  and  in  watches  are  urged  on  by  the  force 
a  spiral  spring,  contained  in  a  hollow  cylindric 
barrel  or  box,  to  which  one  end  of  a  cord  or  cha 
is  fixed,  and  lapping  it  round  the  barrel  for  sever," 
turns,  outside.     The  other  end  is  fixed  to  the  bo 
tom  of  a  solid,  shaped  like  the  frustrum  of  a  con 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fusee,  having  a  spir; 
groove  cut  in  it;  on  the  bottom  of  this  cone,  or  luse 
the  first  or  great   wheel  is  put.     The   arbour, 
which  the  spring-barrel  turns,  is  so  fixed  in  tl 
frame  that  it  cannot  turn  when  the  fusee  is  windii 
up ;  the  inner  end  of  the  spring  hooks  on  to  tl 
barrel  arbour,  and  the  outer  end  hooks  to  t 
.side  of  the  barrel.     Thus,  if  the  fusee  is  turne  * 
round  in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  take  on  tlf'''' 
cord  or  chain,  and,  consequently,  take  it  oflf  fro' 
the  barrel.     This  bends  up  the  spring,  and  if  ti  f- 
fusee  and  great  wheel  are  left  to  themselves,  tl  '*' 
force  exerted  by  the  spring  in  the  barrel  to  unben  ^' 
itself,  will  make  the  barrel  turn  in  a  contrary  d; 
rection  to  that  by  which  it  was  bent  up.  This  fore  ''^' 
of  the  spring  unbending  itself,  being  communicate 
to  the  wheels,  will  set  them  in  motion,  and  the 
will  move  with  considerable  velocity.     Their  tim 
of  continuing  in  motion  will  depend  upon  the  nuni  ' 
ber  of  turns  of  the  spiral  groove  on  the  fusee,  tL 
number  of  teeth  in  the  first  or  great  wheel 
upon  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  upon  whic 
the  great  wheel  acts,  &c.     The  wheels,  in  any  so' 
of  movement,  when  at  liberty,  or  free  to  turn,  an 
when  impelled  by  a  force,  whether  it  is  that  of 
weight  or  of  a  spring,  would  soon  allow  this  fore 
to  termiflate  ;  for,  as  the  action  of  the  force  is  c 
stant    from    its    first  commencement,   the    wh 
would  be  greatly  accelerated  in  their  course,  ; 
it  would  be  an  improper  machine  to  register  t 
or  its  parts.     The  necessity  of  checking  this  aoc( 
leration,  and  making  the  wheels  move  with  a  un 
form  motion,  gave  rise   to  the  invention  of  tb 
escapement.     This  escapement  is  that   part  of 
clock  or  watch  connected  with  the  beats  which  v, 
hear  it  give ;  and  those  beats  are  the  effects  of  tb 
moving  power,  carried  forward  by  means  of  tb 
wheels  in  the  movement  to  the  last  one,  which 
a  watch,  is  called  the  balance  wheel. — Late  Fape. 

1730.  Among  the  gospel  precepts,  we  find  n< 
anything  more  strongly  and  frequently  recon 
mended  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  aposth 
to  the  primitive  believers,  than  that  they  shoul 
love  one  another.  And  as  we  are  sensible,  th: 
nothing  will  more  contribute  to  the  peace  and  pro: 
perity  of  the  church,  than  a  due  regard  to  th 
advice,  so  we  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  bo  tl 
care  and  concern  of  all  Friends  everywhere  I 
dwell  therein,  and  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spiri 
to  maintain  love,  concord,  and  peace,  z'w  andainon 
all  the  churches  of  Christ. 

Peace  i.s  too  dearly  purchased  by  slavery  ( 
any  kind,  especially  spiritual  slavery. — Whatch  i 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BlOCEAPUICAl   SKETCHES 

f  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadeliihia. 

(Continued  from  page  357.) 

THOMAS   LLOYD. 

In  addition  to  the  extended  account  of  this 
riend  already  given  in  these  sketches,  the  follow- 
g  testimony,  a  copy  of  which  was  not  accessible 
t  the  time  the  other  was  published,  will  be  found 
iteresting  : 

"A  testimony  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held 
;  Dolobran,  in  Blontgomeryshire,  North  Wales, 
le  30th  of  Eighth  month,  1711,  concerning  our 
>ar  and  worthy  Friend,  Thomas  Lloyd. 

"  Though  we  may  truly  say  with  the  apostle 
aul,  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
laiiy  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called,  yet  it 
ath  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  to  visit  and 
;aeh  unto,  some  few,  who  have  been  acknowledged 
len  of  wisdom  and  learning,  and  they  have  re- 
ived the  blessed  Truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  con- 
nuod  faithful  thereunto  until  the  end  of  their  days, 
irough  all  their  suflFcrings,  tribulations  and  exer- 
ses  of  many  kinds.  Amongst  the  number,  our 
3nourable  friends,  Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran, 
nd  this  our  friend,  Thomas  Lloyd,  his  youngest 
rother,  may  be  accounted,  who  were  esteemed 
ise  and  learned  men,  by  the  wise  and  learned  of 
16  age.  Both  the  said  brothers  were  men  of  great 
atural  and  acquired  parts,  and  ingenious  men,  as 
le  enemies  and  adversaries  of  Truth,  who  knew 
lem,  were  obliged  to  confess  and  acknowledge, 
y  were  both  brought  up  scholars  in  some  of  the 
est  schools,  and  under  the  care  and  tutorship  of 
le  most  able  school-masters  that  were  in  these 
irts,  whereby  they  profited  very  much  in  their 
arning.  From  whence  they  were  sent  to  the  Uni- 
jrsity  of  Oxford,  whore  they  continued  students 
r  some  years,  and  improved  themselves  much, 
id  were  accounted  men  of  extraordinary  parts. 
ur  friend,  Charles  Lloyd,  was  convinced  of  the 
ruth,  about  the  Eighth  month,  1602,  in  the  five 
jd  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  by  the  ministry  of 
ar  worthy  and  dear  Friends,  Richard  Moore  and 
ichaid  Davies.  He  was  a  noble  and  valiant 
lampion  for  Truth,  and  an  eminent  instrument  in 
le  hand  of  the  Lord  for  the  strengthening  and 
infirmiug  many  in  the  most  holy  faith,  and  was 
1  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  of  our 
ord  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  a  living,  powerful  and 
ling  ministry.  He  was  the  first  of  that  family, 
ho  received  the  Truth,  and  was  instrumental  in 
le  couvincement  of  his  brother,  our  said  friend, 
homas  Lloyd  and  others.     He  departed  this  life 

peace  with  the  Lord,  the  27th  of  Ninth  month, 
598.  Our  dear  Friend,  Thomas  Lloyd,  was  con- 
,nceJ  of  Truth  about  the  year  1GG3,  and  he  gave 
'n  all  faithfulness  and  obedience  thereunto,  and 
ler  some  years  he  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry  com- 
ittcd  unto  him,  and  he  was  very  serviceable  to 
ruth  and  Friends,  in  many  places.  He  practised 
fiysic,  and  had  great  knowledge  and  experience 
lerein,  having  generally  good  success,  and  he  was 
mscientiously  careful  over  his  patients,  whether 
ch  or  poor.  He  had  a  great  practice,  whereby  it 
as  often  his  lot  to  be  amongst  many  of  account  in 
le  world,  and  he  was  much  loved  and  respected 
jT  them,  yet  being  a  man  of  tender  spirit,  their 
)mpany  became  bitterness  to  his  soul,  and  he  went 
any  days  mourning  on  his  way,  because  their  life 
as  in  that  which  crucified  the  Just.  He  was  very 
laritable  to  the  poor,  and  compassionate  unto  such 

were  in  afl:iiction  and  distress,  doing  good  freely 
1  all.  He  had  a  notable  wa,y  of  softening  harsh 
lirits,  and  begetting  mildness  in  them  towards 
riends  in  their  sufferings.     He  was  a  man  of  an 


extraordinary  temper,  very  obliging,  humble  and 
courteous,  in  his  behaviour  and  deportment.  He 
had  a  good  utterance,  and  could  express  him.self 
eloquently,  and  was  very  instructive  iu  his  dis- 
course, pleasant  and  cheerful  in  his  conversation, 
so  that  his  company  was  very  desirable,  being  a 
man  of  a  good  and  savoury  life.  Much  more  might 
be  written  concerning  him,  but  it  is  not  our  design 
to  set  up  or  exalt  man,  who  is  but  a  creature.  All 
praise  and  honour  belongs  to  the  Lord  our  Crea- 
tor, yet  when  outward  wisdom  is  sanctified  by  the 
Lord,  it  may  be  and  is  serviceable  in  its  place. 
Our  said  Friend  suffered  cheerfully  the  spoiling  of 
his  goods  rather  than  he  would  disobey  the  Lord. 
He  had  many  considerable  ofi'ers  from  some  noted 
men  who  had  power  to  bestow  great  places,  &c.,  if 
he  would  have  been  prevailed  on  to  change  his  re- 
ligion. Jiut  he  was  firmly  established  on  the  true 
and  sure  foundation,  even  the  Hock  of  Ages,  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  neither  the  frowns  nor  smiles  of  men, 
nor  devils  could  move  or  shake  him  from  his  foun- 
dation. In  the  year  1681,  his  brother  Charles 
Lloyd  and  himself  held  a  public  dispute  for  the 
most  part  of  two  days,  with  William  Lloyd,  then 
Bishop  of  this  diocese,  now  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Dean  of  Bangor  and  Hereford,  and  with 
one  Henry  Dodwell,  a  learned  man,  at  the  town- 
hall,  in  Llanvilliug,  in  this  county  of  Montgomery. 
Our  said  Friend,  Thomas  Lloyd,  managed  the  dis- 
pute the  most  part  of  the  time,  with  great  reputa- 
tion. But  it  was  agreed  betwixt  both  parties,  that 
the  said  dispute  should  not  be  published.  Our 
said  Friend  continued  amongst  us  for  many  years, 
in  great  love  and  unity,  and  was  a  very  service- 
able man,  and  left  a  good  savour  behind  him.  His 
first  wife,  Mary  Lloyd,  was  a  woman  of  a  good  life 
and  conversation,  and  well  beloved  in  these  parts, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  both  sons  and 
daughters,  who  went  over  into  Pennsylvania.  We 
desire  the  Lord  may  raise  up  many  more  faithful 
and  serviceable  labourers,  who  may  work  in  his 
harvest,  for  the  gathering  of  many  to  the  Lord,  that 
they  may  also  at  last  receive  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, as  we  firmly  believe  this  our  worthy  Friend, 
witii  many  more  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  our  age,  have  received,  who  are  gathered 
into  rest  with  the  saints  in  glory." 


For   "The  Friend." 

The  Oneidas. 
The  following  report  to  the  contributors  to  the 
fund  in  aid  of  the  Oneida  Indiana,  was  submitted 
and  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  contributors, 
held  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  the  29th  of 
Sixth  month,  1860  : 

REPORT. 

As  it  is  duo  to  those  Friends  who  so  promptly 
answered  to  the  call,  on  behalf  of  the  Oneida  In- 
dians, to  know  how  their  generous  contribution  has 
been  disposed  of,  the  following  brief  report  is  sub- 
mitted : 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  24th  of  Fifth  month 
last,  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  for  the  relief  of  those 
ms,  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  was  subscribed 


Indii 

to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  Friend,  (the  hope 
being  then  expressed  that  another  might  be  found, 
willing  to  unite  with  h  m  in  the  service,)  to  as- 
certain where  the  required  supplies  could  be  most 
advantageously  procured,  and  then,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  attend  to  their  purchase  and  proper 
distribution. 

By  the  kind  co  operation  of  a  commercial  Friend, 
aided  by  the  telegraph,  it  was  quickly  decided  to 
make  the  needful  purchases  at  Chicago.  As  the 
object  of  the  proposed  visit  to  Oneida  might  be 


greatly  promoted  or  retarded  by'thc  action  of  the 
Sub-Indian  Agent  in  Wisconsin,  it  was  deemed 
most  prudent  to  explain  our  intentions  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  with  a,reque.-t  that  suoii 
instructions  should  be  given  as  would  remove  all 
difiiculty  or  misunderstanding  in  any  quarter. 

Accordingly  a  visit  was  made  to  Washington, 
where  the  application  was  handsomely  received  and 
promptly  complied  with.  On  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, the  Friend  received  from  Thomas  Wil- 
liamson, Treasurer  of  the  Oneida  Fund,  SI, 468. 50. 
To  this  sum,  considerable  additions  were  after- 
wards made,  principally  by  the  contributions  of 
our  own  members,  but  it  gives  us  much  pleasure 
to  record  the  receipt  of  a  contribution  from  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  and  that  Friends  of  several 
neighbouring  Yearly  Meetings  kindly  and  liberally 
manifested,  by  their  subscriptions,  tjjcir  unity  with 
our  labours. 

Being  joined  by  two  Friends,  who  were  disposed 
to  assist  in  the  good  work,  we  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Chicago,  818  miles  distant,  where  we  ar- 
rived in  safety,  after  a  journey  of  about  32  hours. 
On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  to  the  Agent  continued  his  journey,  about 
180  miles,  to  Fond  du  Lac,  in  order  to  arrange 
for  a  council  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  his  companions  remained  at 
Chicago,  to  make  the  needful  inquiries  and  ar- 
rangements preparatory  to  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  supplies.  An  agreement  being  made  with 
the  Agent  to  join  us  at  Oshkosh,  and  to  go  on  with 
us,  the  Friend  returned  to  his  coadjutors,  who  had 
made  such  good  use  of  the  time  that  little  remained 
to  be  attended  to,  and  on  the  day  following  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Oshkosh.  The  appointed 
time  having  come,  without  the  Agent  appearing, 
we  continued  our  journey  by  steamer  via  Lake 
Winnebago  and  canal  to  the  Fox  river,  and  thence 
to  Green  Bay.  Having  obtained  a  suitable  con- 
veyance, we  proceeded,  on  the  succeeding  morning, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  Indian  reservation.  It 
is  a  fine  tract  of  country,  containing  70,000  acres: 
estimated  population  1000  souls.  We  may  here 
mention  what  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing evidences  of  the  needs  of  the  poor  Indian,  that 
large  fields  prepared  for  the  seed  were  lying  un- 
sown, for  want  of  seed  to  plant  them. 

On  presenting  a  letter  of  introduction  at  one  of 
the  missions,  and  by  conversation  with  Indians 
upon  the  road,  we  learned  that  a  council  was  then 
assembling,  called  by  direction  of  the  Indian 
Agent,  a  fact,  up  to  that  moment,  entirely  unknown 
to  us.  Forthwith  we  repaired  to  the  Council 
House,  where  we  met  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  Oneida  nation,  amongst  whom  were  recognized 
some  of  our  old  friends ;  and  from  what  we  .saw 
and  heard  and  felt,  there  remained  no  doubt  that 
we  were  welcome  ;  a  conclusion  which  was  con- 
firmed when  afterward  we  were  publicly  made  the 
guests  of  the  nation,  and  invited  to  prolong  our 
visit,  the  belief  being  touchingly  expressed  that  the 
meal  in  the  barrel  would  not  waste,  nor  the  cruse 
of  oil  fail. 

The  Council,  which  was  large,  was  opened  by 
our  reminding  them  that  the  Friends  who  were 
with  them  iu  1849,  gave  them  assurance  that, 
should  trouble  at  any  time  overtake  them,  they 
would  find,  by  applying  to  their  old  friends  in 
Philadelphia,  they  were  still  held  in  remembrance. 
That  the  old  cliain  of  friendship  was  unbroken, 
and  by  pulling  at  tlieir  end  they  would  find  that 
we  retained  our  hold  upon  the  other  ;  that  their 
letter  acquainting  us  with  their  distress  from  want 
of  food  and  seed  had  been  received,  and  we  were 
deputed'to  inquire  into  their  necessity,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  some  relief. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


A  number  of  speeches  were  made  by  their  chief;  had  wagons  and  teams  of  horses  or  oxen,  were  de- 
men,  referring  to  the  friendship  existing  between  sired  to  have  them  in  readiness  next  morning  by 
our  forefathers ;  to  their  present  difficulty  and  dis- 1  eight  o'clock,  at  Fort  Howard,  to  meet,  on  her  ar- 
tress,  resulting  from  failure  of  crops,  sickness,  &c.,  j  rival,  the  Wabash  Valley  steamer. 

irons  to  confine  our  report  to  the  business 


and  to  their  satisfaction  in  seeing  us  amongst  th 
an  evidence,  they  said,  that  the  old  chain  of  friend- 
ship was  indeed  as  strong  as  ever,  closing  with  full 
assurances  of  gratitude  to  their  old  friends  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Government  Interpreter  was 
the  medium  of  communication,  a  facility  in  our  in- 
tercourse, for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  Agent. 
Being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their 
wants,  we  proposed  that  a  list  of  those  in  greatest 
need  should  be  prepared  for  our  information  on  the 
following  day. 

As  the  business  before  us  was  happily  advanced, 
we  proposed  that  another  council  (it  was  attended 
by  the  chiefs  only,)  should  be  held  on  the  morrow, 
and  thus  terminated  our  first  council,  with  this 
deeply  interesting  and  improving  people. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  in  the  council  we  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  forming  any  improper  dependence 
for  the  future,  founded  upon  the  prompt  response 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  to  their  present  appeal 
for  aid. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Agent  came  upon 
the  reservation,  and  gave  sufficient  reason  for  not 
complying  with  his  engagement  to  meet  us  at  Osh- 
kosh  and  accompanying  us  hither.  The  Council 
of  Chiefs  followed,  at  which  was  produced  a  list 
of  218  suffering  Oneidas,  requiring  more  or  less 
assistance,  either  in  food  or  in  seed  for  planting. 
They  were  now  for  the  first  time  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  a  propeller  was  on  her  voyage  to  Green 
Bay,  where  she  was  expected  to  arrive  in  48  hours, 
having  on  board  the  following  supplies,  as  a  free 
gift  to  them  from  their  friends  in  Philadelphia,  to 
wit:  573  bushels  of  potatoes,  225  bushels  of  corn, 
47  bushels  of  buckwheat,  3  bags  of  seed  corn,  15 
cwt.  of  Indian  meal,  10  bbls.  of  beans,  10  bbls. 
of  flour,  10  bbls.  of  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
turnip  seed. 

Fifty  bushels  of  oats  for  seed  and  four  sacks  of 
flour  were  afterwards  added  to  the  above  list 
having  been  purchased  at  Green  Bay,  where  also 
were  procured  48  Testaments  and  14  Bibles,  prin- 
cipally designed  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  children 
in  preparing  their  Scripture  lessons.  In  view  of 
the  deficiencies  found  to  exist  in  this  respect,  wt 
thought  our  dear  friends  at  home  would  not  deeu 
the  very  small  sum  thus  expended  a  misappropria- 
tion of  the  means  entrusted  to  us,  especially  as  the 
cost  of  the  purchase  was  little  more  than  thi 
amount  of  the  premium  received  upon  our  funds 
The  total  outlay  for  the  supplies,  when  laid  upoi 
the  dock  at  Fort  Howard,  was  $780.18,  the  balance 
being  §688.32,  has  been  returned  to  Thomas  Wil- 
liamson, Treasurer.*  The  chiefs  being  now  re- 
quested to  name  a  place  where  the  goods  might  be 
safely  stored  and  conveniently  distributed,  by 
unanimous  consent  the  Council  House  was  selected 
They  were  then  requested  to  name  a  suitable  per 
son  to  receive  them.  By  an  agreement  amongst 
themselves,  David  Parker,  an  Indian,  was  chosen 
for  that  trust.  They  were  further  desired  to  ap 
point  four  of  their  own  number,  men  of  good  cha 
ractcr  for  justice  and  sobriety,  to  superintend  the 
di>tribution.  This  was  also  harmoniously  disposed 
of.     Lastly,  all,  or  so  many  as  were   needed,  who 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  state  thi\t  the  agent  and  con- 
signees of  the  steamer  Wabash  Yalley  made  cousidcra- 
lile  deduction  from  their  customary  charges,  and  that 
the  friends  concerned  in  the  mission  defriiyed  their  ex- 
penses from  their  private  funds.  We  have  also  to  ac- 
knowledge the  kind  assistance  of  strangers,  not  a  few, 
who  acted  the  part  of  interested  friends. 


entrusted  to  us,  we  may  omit  many  deeply  inter 
esting  particulars,  and  observe  in  brief  and  general 
terms,  that  a  very  marked  impression  was  made 
upon  the  Indians  by  this  evidence  of  the  love  and 
kindness  of  their  distant  friends,  and  that,  at  times 
when  we  were  assembled,  the  power  of  Divine  love 
was  felt,  contriting  our  hearts  together.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  a  grave  chief  feelingly  remarked, 
"  Not  only  has  food  for  the  body  been  dispensed 
to  us,  but  words  have  been  spoken  that  brought 
light  to  our  hearts." 

By  previous  arrangement,  the  steamer  came  to 
the  dock  assigned  her,  near  Fort  Howard,  whilst 
52  teams  were  gathering  to  the  same  point  from 
the  Oneida  reservation.  At  the  time  of  the  steam- 
er's arrival,  the  scene,  both  upon  the  dock  and  in 
the  streets  of  the  town,  was  very  animated.  Al- 
though the  ship's  hands  were  accustomed  to  des- 
patch in  unloading  their  vessel,  yet  by  the  time  she 
steamed  away  from  the  wharf,  which  she  did  im- 
mediately upon  discharging  her  cargo,  the  last 
gunny  bag  of  provisions  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Council  House,  leaving  the  dock  as  quiet  as  we 
found  it,  without  a  trace  of  the  propeller's  visit ; 
whilst  our  hearts  were  ihankful  (seeing  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,)  in  the  fulfilment 
of  our  grateful  trust,  which,  we  believe,  was  made 
occasion  of  thanksgiving  to  many,*  and  bij 
u-hich  we  were  enabled  to  sweeten,  even  if  it  were 
but  a  little,  the  bitter  cup  of  the  red  man's  humi- 
liation. 

Finally,  it  behooves  us  thankfully  to  acknow- 
edge  that  through  the  goodness  of  the  great  Pre- 
server of  men,  we  were  favoured  to  reach  our 
homes  in  safety  and  peace,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  days. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  29th,  1860. 
The  following  report  of  the  chiefs  has  since  been 
received  : 

Oneida  Indian  Village,  Duck  Creek,  \ 
Wisconsin,  June  28th,  18G0.      J 
Thomas  Wistar,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  and  others : 

Brothers: — We,  the  undersigned,  Chiefs  of  t 
Oneida  Nation,   respectfully  address   you    again, 
regretting,  however,  that  we  could  not  write  to  you 
before,  but  time  and  opportunity  have  not  presented 
until  now 

First,  we  heartily  thank  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  come  and  help  us, 
in  this  our  time  of  need.  And  we  beg  of  you  to 
accept  of  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
those  valuable  gifts.  Truly,  they  have  been  a 
great  help  and  blessing  to  many  of  our  people. 
After  distributing  large  quantities  among  the  sick, 
the  destitute,  the  widows  and  orphans,  some  sup- 
plies were  left,  which  were  divided  among  others 
who  were  needy,  though  not  quite  destitute.  The 
seed  was  distributed  among  those  of  the  poor  who 
could  plant  it,  and  what  was  left  was  divided 
amongst  others  who  had  land  without  any  seed,  to 
plant  it.  This  will  be  a  great  help  to  us,  not  only 
for  the  present  year,  but  Tor  many  years  to  come. 
The  widows  requested  us  to  say  to  you,  that  they 
feel  very  thankful  that  they  have  got  seed  to  plant, 
and  provisions  to  live  on  until  harvest.  The  words 
of  our  friend  S.  B.  are  not  forgotten.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  the  seed  sown  by  him  has  taki 
root  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  people.  And  as 
we  cultivate  the  corn,  so  we  will  endeavour  to  c 
tivate,  also,  the  word  in   our  heart.--,  so   as  to  1 


soberly  and  honestly  in  this  present  world,  that  w  f, 
may  be  accepted  of  God  in  the  world  to  come. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 
Cornelius  Hill, 
Joseph  0.  Powless, 
Elijah  Sktjnando, 
Jacob  Coknelius, 
John  Cornelius, 
Paul  Powless, 

His 

Adam  X  Swamp, 

mark. 
His 

Henry  M  Powless, 
mark. 
His 
Martimus  X  King, 

mark. 
His 

Baptist  X  Skenasdoah. 

mark. 

By  John  W.  Cornelius. 

Quills  and  Pens. — Metallic  pens  have  been  morite- 
or  less  in  use  for  a  long  period,  but  it  is  only  withie  p- 
a  comparatively  few  years  that  they  have  been  ex-i  strt 
tensively  introduced.     They   are    now,    however  K  i* 
manufactured  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  an  immenst  fc- 
variety  of  forms.  But  though  they  have  supersedec 
to  such  an  amazing  extent  the  use  of  quills,  ano  I 
have  some  peculiar  advantages,  it  does  not  appeal 
possible  to  give  them  the  elasticity  of  the  quill,  no  r:; 
to  fit  them  so  well  for  quick  and  easy  writing  oi  CJ; 
common  descriptions  of  paper.   For  the  manufacturt  i. 
of  steel  pens  the  English  manufacturers  employ  th<  it  •- 
best  metal,  made  from  Dunnemora  or  hemp  iron 
it  is  laminated  into  strips  about  three  feet  long  am 
four  inches  broad,  of  a  thickness  corresponding  tf  i;  - 
the  desired   stiffness   and   flexibility  of  the  pens  c 
These  slips  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stampinj  c- 
press  somewhat  similar  to  that  for  making  buttons 
The  point  intended  for  the  ink  is  next  introducet 
into  an  appropriate  gauged  hole  of  a  little  machine  iti; 
and  pressed  into  the  semi-cylindrical  shape,  wher 
it  is  also  pierced  with  the  middle  slit;   and  the  la  el 
teral  ones,  provided  the  latter  are  to  be  given.  Th 
pens  are  then  cleaned,  by  being  tossed  about  amonj  si 
each  other,  in  a  tin  cylinder  about  three  feet  Ion,- 
and  nine  inches  in  diameter — which  is  suspended  a 
each  end  upon  joints  to  two  cranks,  formed  one  o 
each  of  two  shafts.     The  cylinder,  by  the  rotatio 
of  a  fly  wheel,  acting  upon  the  crank  shafts,  is  mad 
to  describe  such  revolutions  as  agitate  the  pens  i 
all  directions,  and  polish  them  by  mutual  attritioi 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  thousands  of  pens  ar 
finished  by  this  means.  When  steel  pens  have  be 
punched  out  of  the  softened  sheet  of  steel  by  th 
appropriate  tool,  fashioned  in  the  desired  form,  an  i: 
hardened  by  ignition  in  an  oven  and  sudden  quencb 
ing  in  cold  water,  they  are  tempered  by  being  heal  [< : 
ed  to  the  requisite  spring  elasticity  in  an  oil  batl 
The  heat  of  this  bath  is  usually  judged  of  by  tb 
appearance  to  the  eye ;  but  this  point  should  b 
correctly  determined  by  a  thermometer  accordin  i:^ 
to  the  scale,  and  then  the  pens  will  acquire  any  di  i- 
finite  degree  offlexibilityor  stiffness  that  is  require!  e  i 
Hardness  in  the  nib  being  the  de;irable  quality,  an 
the  loss  of  time  mending  quill  pens  being  seriousl  i 
felt,  various  substitutes  have  been  adopted  both  fc 
quills  and  steel  pens — such  as  silver  and  gold  pea 
tortoise  shell  barrels  and  ruby  or  diamond  nibs,  &« 
&c.     Pens  of  ruby,  set  in  fine  gold,  are  said  to  la; 
a  number  of  years.     Some  gold  pens  have  the  nil 
made  of  rhodium.     Pens  made  of  sheet  iron,  ga 
vanized   and   plated,  are   frequently  sold  for  gol 
The  iron  is  first  cut  out  with  the  press,  thin  coatf 
with  zinc,  and  finally  with  gold. — Late  Taper. 

Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 
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Tlie  Visited  Children. — Should  any  of  the  visit- 
\  children  of  a  visited  family,  the  oflspring  of  re- 
lious  parents,  who  have  watched  over  them  with 
nder  attention,  and  often  admonished  them  for 
eir  good  ;  should  any  of  these  turn  from  the  grace 

God  into  wantonness,  trample  upon  his  witness 

their  consciences,  reject  the  calls  and  invita- 
ons  of  his  spirit,  and  set  at  nought  their  birth- 
ght  and  education,  surely  dangerous  is  their  situ- 
ion,  they  arc  running  giddily,  (as  it  were,)  on  the 
ge  of  a  dreadful  precipice,  and  dallying  with 
leir  destruction.  AVith  all  my  heart  I  wish  that 
16  youth  amongst  us  were  properly  sensible  of  the 
aguitudc  of  the  danger  of  slighting,  and  neglect- 
g  to  cultivate,  the  merciful  visitations  of  heaven, 
hat  which  in  mercy  was  extended  as  a  shepherd's 
ook  to  draw  them,  and  help  them  along,  will,  if 
jspised  and  let  go,  prove  as  an  iron  rod  ;  the 
me  sun  which,  in  the  visible  creation,  cheers  and 
vigorates  the  living,  accelerates  the  putrefaction 

the  dead.  "As  they  did  not  like  (says  the 
)ostle)  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  (which 
plies  that  they  had  once  known  him,  and  been 
sited  by  him,)  "  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
ite  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  con- 
micnt;"  and  then  follows  a  catalogue  disgraceful 
it  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  humanity  itself. 
h!  may  those  children,  who,  from  their  local 
nation,  are  more  exposed  to  evil;  may  those, 
ough  they  may  have  wandered  as  into  a  far 
untry,  and  fed  on  polluted  and  unsubstantial 
od,  be  favoured  with  a  fre.sh  visitation  and  rccol- 
ction  where  they  are,  and  whence  they  have 
•ayed ;  be  minded  to  return  to  their  heavenly 
Ither's  house,  and  experience  the  arras  of  mercy 
■etched  forth  in  great  condescension  to  receive 
em,  ere  it  bo  too  late,  and  the  door  be  finally 
ut. — IVwIuird  Shackkton. 


with  a  life  pension  to  her  of  §37,940  a  year,  which 
John  Bull  will  probably  have  to  pay  during  the 
next  half  century. 
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Wc  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Report  of  the  Friends,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  sufiering  Oneida 
Indians,  on  page  365. 

Some  weeks  since  we  received  from  a  distant 
correspondent  an  article  taken  from  "  Chambers' 
Journal"  of  the  Fifth  month  last,  headed  "  Remini- 
scences of  Quakerism,"  with  a  request  that  some 
notice  of  it  might  be  taken  in  The  Friend.  On 
reading  it  over,  we  find  it  so  to  abound  in  absurd 
and  vulgar  misrepresentations,  that  but  for  the 
hitherto  good  character  of  the  Journal,  in  which 
it  has  strangely  found  a  place,  and  its  extensive 
circulation  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  should  deem  it  unworthy  of  notice.  We 
refer  to  it,  however,  in  order  to  put  the  editors  of 
that  popular  periodical  on  their  guard  against  al- 
lowing its  columns  to  be  a  medium  for  giving  cur- 
rency to  so  slovenly  a  libel  upon  an  unoffending 
christian  Society,  which  has  justly  obtained  and 
maintained  a  fair  character  for  probity  and 
cerity.  We  shall  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  any 
great  portion  of  what  the  author  of  the  production 
alluded  to,  has  pleased  to  say,  in  ridiculing  and 
detracting  Friends.  Every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  them — their  religious  principles,  their  edu 
cation,  and  their  manner  of  life — can  safely  judge 
of  his  style  and  truthfulness  by  the  following, 

He  represents  himself  as  having  been  introduced 
into  a  community  of  Friends  in  this  country,  about 
eighteen  years  ago.  "  My  introduction  (he  says) 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  was  made  in  a  small  but 
wealthy  seaport  of  New  England,  which  I  will 
call  old  Cribton,  where  every  man  and  woman- 
indeed  every  individual  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years — was  a  Quaker  by  birth  ;  or,  to  use  the  or- 
thodox term,  had  been  '  born  into  the  meeting.' 
Notwithstanding  this  universal  birthright,  he  says 
that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  there  was  "  scarcely 
a  genuine  young  or  middle-aged  Quaker  left." 
"  Grave  Quaker  men  and  women  suddenly  threw 
aside  their  broad-brims  and  poke-bonnets,  and 
came  forth,  both  themselves  and  their  children, 
from  the  bondage  of  their  youth,  and  made  haste 
to  learn  new  ways  of  spending  their  riches,  like 
other  wealthy  christians."  "  When  I  came  among 
them,  *  *  *  the  old  people  still  went  to  meeting 
First-day  and  Fifth-day — namely  Sundays  and 
Thursdays — were  true  to  their  drabs  and  browns, 
lived  in  ugly  houses,  scantily  supplied  with  un- 
comfortable stiff-backed  chairs  and  hearse-like 
horse-hair  sofas,  and  looked  with  self-righteous  re- 
probation on  everything  and  everybody  not  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  their  own  ideas  of  what 
was  right  or  wrong.  The  middle-aged  men  and 
women  were,  I  believe,  in  their  hearts.  Friends, 
although  outwardly  they  had  cast  off  every  trace 
of  Quakerism  ;  for  they  wore  the  brightest  colours, 
d  followed  the  latest  fashions,  lived  in  grand 
w  houses,  said  their  prayers  aloud  in  would-be- 
Gothic  churches,  went  to  concerts  and  balls,  and 
ught  up  their  children  in  unbounded  indul- 
gence." 

Upon  inquiry  made  to  ascertain  how  this  "  great 
wrench  from  Quakerism  had  been  effected,"  pro- 
ducing "  important  results,"  in  reference  "  to  the 
history  and  almost  the  existence  of  Quakerism  in 


an  influential  section  of  the  New  England  commu- 
nities," the  author  says  he  learned  from  one  of  the 
"  chief  actors,"  that  during  the  last  century  all 
those  living  in  "old  Cribton"  had  "belonged  to  the 
Sit  Stills,  or  Friends,"  and  their  rule  had  grad- 
ually become  "  more  and  more  stern,  until  at  length 
its  severity  exceeded  that  of  the  most  intolerant  of 
the  Puritans"  occasioned  by  "  the  Friends  both  in 
their  head-quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  their 
New  England  strongholds,"  "  tightening  the  reins 
of  discipline  with  unrelenting  pressure.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  most  harmless  actions  were 
stigmatized  as  heinous  offences  instigated  by  Satan 
to  lure  souls  to  perdition ;  even  a  walk,  for  walk- 
ing's sake,  on  a  fine  day,  was  sure  to  bring  down 
upon  the  daring  culprits  who  indulged  in  it,  the 
severe  animadversions  of  that  terrific  Vchmire- 
richte,  who,  under  the  name  of  '  Overseers,'  were 
appointed  to  exercise  a  galling  kind  of  inquisito- 
rial surveillance  over  their  neighbours."  This 
course  of  oppression  is  represented  as  having  pre- 
pared the  community  for  an  explosion ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, that  it  eagerly  embraced  the  doctrine 
preached  by  "  brother  Hicks,"  "  who  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  the  Spirit  moved  him  to  denounce  all 
slavish  adhesion  to  form,  whether  affecting  the 
body  or  the  soul,  as  a  trap  of  Satan's  to  ensnare 
weak  christians'."  Taking  courage  from  these  de- 
clarations, the  men  held  "many  grave  councils  to- 
gether trying  to  hit  upon  some  feasible  scheme  for 
securing  independence  for  themselves  without  ut- 
terly breaking  loose  from  the  meeting;''  but  the 
women  resolved  to  emancipate  themselves  by  a 
coup  de  main.  They  are  said,  therefore,  to  have 
covertly  supplied  themselves  with  the  most  fash- 
ionable attire,  and  having  arrayed  themselves  in  it 
on  "  a  fine  and  genial  Sunday,"  amid  "the  rustling 
of  silks  and  fluttering  of  flowers,"  they  "  settled 
themselves  down  on  the  seats  [in  the  meeting- 
house] reserved  for  the  elders."  This  is  repre- 
sented as  having  given  "  the  death-blow  to  Qua- 
kerism in  old  Cribton,  for  the  charms  of  feather.4 
and  furbelows,  once  indulged  in,  could  not  be  re- 
nounced ;  and  the  women,  by  insisting  upon  dress- 
ing as  they  pleased,  effectually  secured  their  final 
separation  from  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  rest 
was  a  mere  matter  of  time  ;  and  before  many 
years  had  passed,  these  quondam  Quakers  were 
attending  imitation  Gothic  churches,  which  they 
built  for  themselves,  and  listening  to  organs,  ser- 
mons and  chants." 

We  shall  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  our 
readers  with  but  one  more  extract,  where  the 
writer,  after  stating  there  was  a  great  want  of 
books  in  this  "  wealthy  seaport  of  New  England," 
says  "  this  singular  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  books,  and  of  reading  for  its  own  sake, 
a  predominant  characteristic  in  those  who 
had  grown  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  gen- 
uine Quaker  home." 

It  is  not  needful  to  make  ^any  comments  upon 
these  fictitious  "  Ecminiscenes  of  Quakerism." 
Neither  the  principles  nor  the  practices  of  Friends 
ever  led  to  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  is  here  as- 
cribed to  the  "old  people"  of  this  "  Quaker  com- 
munity;" nor  was  there  ever  such  an  occurence  in 
the  Society  in  this  country,  as  the  female  members 
of  one  of  its  meetings  acting  in  so  childish  and  dis- 
reputable a  manner  as  is  described  by  this  un- 
known author.  We  suppose  that  New  Bedford 
must  be  the  "  wealthy  seaport"  alluded  to,  though 
we  apprehend  there  never  was  a  time  when  "  every 
individual  above  fifteen"  in  that  town  "  was  a 
Quaker,"  even  in  profession.  Our  inference  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  about  the  time,  and  in 
the  part  of  the  country  specified   in  the  narrative, 

company  of  fanatics,  many  of  whom  had  once 
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been  members  of  our  religious  Society,  adopted 
niauy  of  the  notions  and  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  old  Ranters,  and  gave  much  trouble,  for  a  time 
to  Friends  in  New  Bedford,  Ljnn,  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns.  They  frequently  went 
into  their  meetings  when  assembled  for  Divine  wor- 
ship ;  some  of  the  men  carrying  an  axe  or  a  sword, 
and  the  women  dressed  in  a  fantastical  manner,  in 
order  to  disturb,  and,  if  possible,  to  break  them  up. 
These  people  went  by  the  name  of  "  New  Lights," 
and  they  tiually  were  scattered,  and  some  of  them 
run  into  immoralities.  It  is  probable  that  this  au- 
thor has  made  acquaintance  with  some  one  of  these 
apostates,  who,  having  been  a  "  chief  actor''  in  the 
disgraceful  scenes  enacted  by  them,  in  order  to 
screen  himself  and  confederates  from  exposure,  has 
played  upon  his  credulity  and  his  prejudices  against 
Friends,  by  palming  upon  him,  as  facts,  the  false- 
hoods respecting  the  tyranny  and  stupidity  of 
Quakers,  "both  in  their  head-quarters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  their  New  England  strongholds," 
which  compose  the  web  of  his  narrative.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  representations  respecting  Friends 
are  not  the  less  untrue. 

That  many  of  the  "  New  Lights"  bad  once  had 
a  right  of  membership  among  Friends,  and  lost  it, 
is  true,  but  those  of  them  who  lived  in  New  Bed- 
ford, were  among  a  class  who,  so  far  from  having 
been  brought  up  under  rigid  restraint,  had  been  al- 
lowed too  much  indulgence  and  self-control ;  and 
their  wide  departure  from  the  christian  moderation 
and  becoming  demeanor  of  Friends,  was  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  and  disorganizing  views  they  adopted 
and  carried  out,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Society  of  Friends  strive  to 
have  the  children  among  them  educated.  There 
is  no  religious  body  that  has  been  more  solicitous, 
and  taken  more  care  to  place  the  means  of  a  sound 
and  liberal  literary  education  within  the  reach  of 
all  its  members,  than  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
the  slur  thrown  out,  of  the  absence  of  books  and  of 
reading,  being  a  "  predominant  characteristic  in 
those  who  had  grown  up  withiu  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  genuine  Quaker  home,"  having  its  origin  in 
entire  falsehood,  is  altogether  inappropriate,  and 
must  have  escaped  from  one  who  is  either  ignorant 
of  the  people  of  whom  he  speaks,  or  is  not  unwill- 
ing to  misrepresent  them. 

Where  a  religious  Society,  or  individual  mem- 
bers of  it,  strive  to  maintain  in  life  and  conversa- 
tion the  self-denying  precepts  and  practices  en- 
joined by  Christ  upon  his  followers,  we  know  they 
may  expect  that  the  thoughtless  and  the  irreligious 
will,  at  times,  give  vent  to  the  promptings  of  their 
unregenerated  hearts,  by  bestowing  censure  and 
ridicule  upon  them.  It  is  the  natural  return  they 
make  for  the  rebuke  their  own  course  of  conduct 
receives  from  the  exemplified  purity  and  dignity  of 
true  religion,  and  the  weakness  it  betrays,  gene- 
rally makes  it  little  worth  while  to  answer  or  correct 
it ;  but  it  is  a  more  unmitigated  offence  against  the 
cause  of  virtue,  to  take  such  censures  and  ridicule 
at  second  hand,  and  send  them  abroad  into  the 
world  to  gratify  a  vitiated  taste  and  a  low  grade  of 
morality,  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EoROPE.^The  steamship  City  of  Baltimore  arrived  at 
New  Yorlt  on  the  16th  inst.,  wi'th  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
5th  inst. 

Lord  John  Russel,  in  a  speech  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  admitted  that  Englaud  had  assented  to  the 
proposed  European  conference. 

Trade  at  London  was  very  dull,  and  numerous  heavy 
failures  of  houses  engaged  in  the  leather  trade,  .are  an- 
nounced. The  liabilities  of  seven  of  the  firms  amount 
to  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Breadstud's  were  very  dull,  but  the  prices  had  not  va- 
ried materially  from  the  last  quotations.     Cutlon  was 


about  III.  lower.     The  imports  into   Great  Britain,  for 
the  six  months  ending  on  the  20th  ult.,  were  2,520,000 

The  cauliouary  notice  uf  the  English  government  for 
tliepreveation  of  the  enlistmeat  of  Irish  recruits  for  the 
Pope  was  disregarded  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  Papal  emissaries  were  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
men  for  the  Pope's  service. 

The  accounts  from  Naples  and  Sicily  show  a  very  dis- 
turbed state  of  affairs,  and  that  the  revolution  com- 
menced in  the  one  has  stirred  up  insurrection  in  the 
other.  In  the  city  of  Naples,  the  police  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  people,  and  many  lives  have  been  lost. 
The  King  had  arrived,  and  ordered  the  formation  of  a 
National  Guard.  It  is  also  staled  that  an  understand- 
ing has  been  had  between  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  relative  to  their  common  interests  in  Italy. 

Letters  from  Palermo  to  the  25th  ult.,  state  that  the 
councils  had  been  convoked,  and  would  prepare  elec- 
toral lists.  The  universal  suffrage  of  the  people  and  the 
.irmy  would  be  taken  on  the  question  of  annexation  to 
Sardinia. 

Numerous  arrests  of  the  former  functionaries  had 
taken  place  in  Palerrno  ;  some  of  the  people  demanded 
that  they  should  be  shot. 

There  were  strong  indications  of  an  approaching  out- 
break in  Rome,  and  the  attitude  of  parties  towards  each 
other,  was  provocative  of  a  collision. 

Morocco  has  paid  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity 
agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain. 

Liberia. — By  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Ocean  Eagle  at 
New  York,  advices  have  been  received  from  Liberia  to 
(he  6th  of  last  Fifth  month.  The  country  appears  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Ocean  Eagle  brought 
from  the  St.  Paul's  River  district  over  100  casks  of  sugar 
and  molasses — also  Liberian  coffee  and  other  commo- 
dities. 

Brazil. — Accounts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernam- 
buco  represent  the  yellow  fever  to  be  raging  with  un- 
usual violence  in  both  these  cities. 

United  States. — The  Censtis — Although  the  taking 
of  the  census  is  not  yet  completed,  partial  returns 
have  been  made  public.  It  is  believed  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Cincinnati  is  about  180,000  ;  Baltimore,  230,000  ; 
and  Philadelphia,  650,000.  The  population  of  New  York 
is  not  yet  given.  In  Philadelphia,  the  census  takers  re- 
port a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who  have  passed 
their  100th  year,  the  oldest  being  117  years  of  age,  and 
still  in  tolerable  health. 

Xcw  York. — Mortality  last  week,  442,  being  an  in- 
crease of  11  on  the  previous  report.  The  cost  to  the  city 
of  the  J.apanese  embassy  during  its  stay  in  New  York, 
W!is  $125,000,  of  which  $91,000  were  for  hotel  charges; 
the  bills  have  however  been  reduced  to  $105,000.  A 
destructive  fire  had  occurred  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the 
ninth  ward;  upwards  of  twenty  buildings  were  either 
destroyed  or  much  injured,  and  about  150  fiimilies  de- 
prived of  shelter.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $100,- 
000,  which  is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

Philadelpjiia.— number  of  deaths  last  week,  28D,  of 
whom  177  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  number 
of  insane  patients  under  treatment  at  the  Almshouse, 
during  the  past  year,  was  762,  of  whom  256  were  dis- 
charged, 72  died,  and  434  remained  in  the  house  on  the 
1st  inst. 

Californiii. — -The  steamer  North  Star,  from  Aspinwall, 
has  arrived  with  upwards  of  $1,500,000  in  treasure.— 
News  to  the  26th  ult.  has  since  been  received  by  the 
overland  mail.  The  papers  speak  of  the  depredations  of 
the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  as  being 
very  annoying. — The  exports  of  wheat  from  California 
of  the  crop  of  1859  is  valued  at  $1,200,000.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  invited  proposals  for  the  use  of 
the  government  for  the  construction  of  a  Hue  or  lines  of 
telegraph,  from  the  west  line  of  Missouri  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  provided  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress.  The 
lowest  offer  to  be  accepted,  and  a  guarantee  given  for 
the  performance  of  the  service. 

Pike's  Peak. — Favourable  accounts  have  been  received 
of  the  mines  on  Arkansas  river,  and  there  was  a  large 
emigration  thither. — .More  persons  were  leaving  Denver 
City  to  return  to  the  States  than  were  arriving  there. 
Business  was  very  dull. 

The  Great  Eastern. — The  number  of  persons  visiting 
the  Great  Eastern,  now  lying  at  the  wharf  in  New  York, 
is  very  large,  amounting  to  several  thousands  daily. 
Upwards  of  30,000  had  gone  on  board  up  to  the  1 7th 
inst.  It  is  quite  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  she  will  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Harvest. — By  reports  from  different  sections  of 
the  country,  it  appears  that  t^e  wheat  harvest  has  been 
generally  very  good  this  season.  In  the  southern  parts 
of  Ohio,  !ndiau.i  and   Illinois,  it   is  spoken   of  as   vcr\ 


abundant.     The  best  that  has  been  realized  for  severa 
years.     The  hay  crop  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  P 
sylvania  is  unusually  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Wool  Crop  of  O/uo.— The  clip  of  wool   in  ( 
will   probably   amount   this    year   to   about   9,000,00( 
pounds,  the  price  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  pei 
pound. 

Sewerage  of  Philadelphia.— th^  total  length  of  under- 
ground sewers  now  built  and  in  operation  in  the  city 
exceeds  three  hundred  miles. 

Improvements  in   India. — The  English    have   alreadj 
completed  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  of  railwaj 
in  India,  at  an  expense  of  twenty  millions  of  doUa 
and  in  two  years,  if  the  improvements  already  begi 
are  finished,  there  will  be  ten  times  that  number  of  miles 
of  railway   completed.     Telegraphs   accompany 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  the  3d  of  Nint! 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherr] 
street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Sev 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys 
school  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec 
tion   of  more    advanced  mathematical,   scientific,   an( 
classical   studies ;   on    the    satisfactory   completion   a  te. 
which  the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certifi.  la, 
cate  of  scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub  jjj 
jects  are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriati 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  that  tbi 
school  offers  unusual  inducements  to  Friends,  for  thiM.  • 
education  of  their  children,  and  at  very  low  rates, 
the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,   early  in 
session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wh 
tend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  silt^ 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.     Application  may  bi  ifii 
made,  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  to  Joseph  W.  Al 
RICH,  the  Princip.al,  where  circulars  containing  furthe 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geome 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomj 
Physiology,   Natural   History,    Botany,    Physical    Geo 
graphy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  aQ«  j,,' 
Composition. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry,  Mensura 
tion,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

It  is  believed  the  arrangement  of  studies  is  such  a 
give  to  those  pupils  completing  the  course  a  solid 
liberal  education.  , 

It  isdesirable  that  children  entering  the  school  shoul'  «=' 
do  so  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  JfppUcatio*  lb  11 
may  he  made  at  the  school  to  Margaret  Lightfooi  p;t 
Principal.     On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Carter,  Clerk. 

Pbilad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1860. 


A  few  copies  of  Letters  of  Sarah  Grubb,  (formeit  "' 
Sarah  Lynes,)  English  edition,  are  now  for  sale  attlif^'" 
Friends'  bookstore.     Price,  $1.75  per  copy. 

TEACHER  WANTED.  Il»;^. 

A  Principal  for  the  Infant  department  of  the  Adelpl  " 
SchooL     Application  may  be  made  in  writing  to 
Joel  Cadbury, 

Israel  H.  Jonssos,  334  Crown  street 
Ei.iuu  Roberts,  1217  Race  street. 
Seventh  mouth,  1860. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Bo;  "}' 
department  of  this  Institution.     Apply  to  ■'^■ 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
■   James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  i 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 

WEST-TO\ra  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wauted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Co 
cord,  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Jam 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  PhiUid. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 

PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 

Lodge  street,  oi'positc  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

As  many  of  our  subscribers  in  different  parts 
the  country  are,  in  common  with  others,  not  a 
le  anxious  about  the  character  and  spread  of 
disease  affecting  liorned  cattle,  that  has  for 
le  time  been  producing  much  alarm  and  some 
in  New  England,  we  take  the  following  arti- 
from  "  The  Farmer  and  Gardener,"  and  the 
larks  of  the  Editor  of  that  Journal  on  the  same 
iject.] 

Cattle  Disease  in  New  England. 
ad  before   the  PhilacMphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, June  5,  1860. 
BY  DE.   GOVERNEUR   EMERSON. 

During  the  late  spring,  and  up  to  this  time,  the 
England  States  have  had  their  herds  of  neat 
tie  scourged  by  a  disease  which  has  caused  great 
5  to  the  farmers,  and  serious  apprehensions  on 
part  of  the  community,  who  depend  so  much 
support  and  comfort  upon  the  shamble  and 
ry.  This  "  Cattle  Disease,"  as  it  is  commonly 
led,  first  showed  itself  in  this  country  in  the 
tern  parts  of  Massachusetts,  where,  in  order  to 
est  its  spread  from  infection,  great  numbers  of 
mals  have  been  slaughtered.  These  are  first 
demncd  by  commissioners  duly  appointed 
ough  Legislative  authority,  compensation  being 
)wed  to  the  owners.  At  its  annual  session  the 
jislature  appropriated  §10,000  as  a  fund  for 
i  purpose,  which  sum  was  subsequently  in- 
d  by  a  subscription  of  S2000  from  the  State 
ricultural  Society,  and  still  further  by  liberal 
vatc  contributions. 

No  better  idea  of  the  excited  feeling  now  ex- 
ng  upon  this  subject  can  be  gained  than  by  re- 
3nce  to  the  proceedings  in  some  of  the  States 
J  communities  where  the  emergency  exists,  or  is 
;arded  as  close  at  "hand.  A  week  or  two  ago, 
)ublic  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westboro,' 
issachusetts,  was  held,  and  among  the  resolu- 
as  passed  was  one  recommending  the  Governor 
the  State  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
ure.  Another  was  for  the  appointment  of  a 
nmittee  to  consist  of  three  members  from  each 
ool  district,  with  instructions  to  prevent  the 
xance  of  cattle  from  suspected  quarters,  corres- 
id  with  neighbouring  townships  on  the  matter, 
1  take  such  other  precautionary  measures  as 
y  be  deemed  necessary  for  safety. 


In  Connecticut,  at  Hartford  Springs,  upon  as 
certaining  the  existence   there  of  some   cases  of 
cattle   disease,   a   town   meeting  was  held,  and 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  upon  the  subject. 

The  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times  observes, 
"  The  Legislature  must  pass  a  more  arbitrary  law 
prohibiting  the  removal  of  cattle  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  from  farm  to  farm,  and.  stopping  the 
ingress  of  all  cattle  from  other  States,  except  un- 
der special  permission  of  the  commissioners,  or  the 
destructive  disease  will  spread  over  the  State,  and 
make  a  general  sweep  of  cattle  in  its  course.  The 
disease  may  already  be  in  its  incipient  stages,  in 
half  the  towns  of  Connecticut." 

The  call  upon  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
to  summon  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
take  into  consideration  what  further  measures  were 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  cattle  disease,  has  been 
made,  and  on  Thursday  of  last  week  the  fearful 
malady  was  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Among  other  communications  laid  before  this 
body  was  one  from  Dr.  Loring,  stating  that  the 
commissioners  appointed  at  the  previous  session 
had  caused  to  be  killed  upwards  of  one  thousand 
cattle  at  an  appraisal  of  about  $20,000.  He 
thought  that  $100,000  might  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  complete  eradication  of  the  disease. 
On  the  western  line  of  the  disease,  it  was  entirely 
checked.  At  the  present  time,  from  West  Brook- 
lyn to  Wareham,  seventy  cattle  have  died  of'  the 
disease  iii  the  State  ? 

Only  seventy  deaths  from  disease  and  more  than 
one  thousand  slaughtered  !  This  seems  to  imply 
that  the  disease  spreads  itself  entirely  by  infection, 
without  any  allowance  for  its  exten.sion  through 
epidemic  influences  ?  That  the  malady  is  epide- 
mic as  well  as  infectious,  that  is  to  say,  may  ori- 
ginate in  certain  localities  where  circumstances 
exist  calculated  to  develop  it  spontaneously,  and 
without  the  presence  of  any  diseased  animals 
brought  from  other  places,  I  fully  believe.  Wheth- 
er it  becomes  infectious  afterwards,  depends  upon 
circumstances  connected  with  the  places  where  the 
cattle  arc  kept,  and  their  food. 

Epidemic  and  epizootic  disea.ses  seem  generally, 
if  not  always,  to  come  from  the  eastward  and  p; 
gress  westward.  A  murrain  similar  to  that  now 
prevailing  in  New  England,  has  lately  devastated 
the  herds  of  Old  England,  where  it  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  cattle  brought  from  Hoi 
land.  From  the  last  named  country  they  trace  it 
to  Switzerland,  and  perhaps  the  Swiss  may  be  abl 
to  trace  it  still  further  eastward.  Its  progress  has 
therefore  been  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Of  late 
it  has  appeared  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, as  did  the  cholera  in  1832,  and  like  that  epi- 
demic which  spared  the  lower  animals,  this  epizoo- 
tic malady  is  destined  to  follow  a  westward  course 
That  peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  which 
developes  the  disease,  in  sweeping  over  the  earth 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  manifests  its  presence 
wherever  it  meets  with  exciting  causes.  Cattle 
pent  up  in  too  narrow  limits,  kept  on  bad  fare, 
subjected  to  other  unhealthy  influences,  calculated 
to  enfeeble  their  constitutions,  will  be  attacked  by 


the  epizootic  malady  which  may  pass  over  the 
strong  and  well-kept,  with  little,  if  any,  danger. 

Physicians  who  have  investigated  this  cattle 
disease  in  New  England,  upon  close  observation 
of  its  symptoms  and  numerous  inspections  after 
death,  have  pronounced  it  a  plcuro-pneunionia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  with  their  coverings. 

The  usual  symptoms  are,  failure  of  appetite 
with  more  or  less  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  hot 
breath,  brightness  and  watery  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  heat  of  the  ears  and  horns,  quickness  of 
breathing,  and  agitation  of  the  flanks.  The  ani- 
mal holds  down  its  head,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease  projects  it  forward.  There  is  occa- 
ally  a  quick  and  dry  cough,  with  groat  pros- 
tration of  strength.  When  the  ear  is  applied  to 
the  side  in  the  region  of  the  lungs,  little  or  no 
murmur  of  the  air  circulating  through  the  lungs  is 
heard,  owing  to  the  congestion  or  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  inflamed  lungs  and  plugging  up  of  the 

•  tubes  with  tough  mucus,  or  membrane. 

It  is  fortunate  for  those  places  where  a  conta- 
gious epidemic  makes  its  appearance  during  a  sea- 
on  when  the  mildness  of  the  weather  admits  of 
free  exposure  to  the  air,  or  the  freest  ventilation. 
This  greatly  lessens  the  chances  of  diffusion  through 
infection,  and  contributes  strength  to  overcome  the 
malady.  In  those  parts  of  our  country  where 
animals  are  obliged  to  be  kept  closely  hou.sed  for 
a  long  period,  I  think  the  mortality  will  be  found 
much  greater  than  where  cattle  are  allowed  to  run 
more  in  the  open  air  and  are  not  confined  closely 
together.  Whilst  close  housing  and  confined  air 
are  the  great  generators  of  infection  and  manufae- 
tories  of  malignant  diseases,  free  ventilation  tends 
to  disarm  pestilence  of  every  kind. 

By  free  ventilation  I  do  not  mean  exposure  to 
strong  draughts  of  air,  these  being  always  fraught 
with  danger  to  man  and  beast.  Let  the  air  circu- 
late freely  around,  but  not  be  projected  in  strong 
currents  upon  the  animal. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  cattle  disease  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  which  may  have  some  bearing  upon 
our  locality.  All  through  the  spring  there  has 
been  a  very  great  drought  in  those  States,  such  a 
dry  time  as  was  scarcely,  if  ever  known  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  We,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Middle  States,  have  had  plenty  of  rain,  which  has 
given  to  our  own  crops  unusual  luxuriance.  In 
looking  over  an  old  English  dictirnary  for  the 
word  murrain,  I  found  it  defined  "  among  cattle 
the  same  as  a  plague  among  men."  The  principal 
cause,  says  the  lexicographer,  is  a  dry  season, 
which  begetting  an  inflammation  in  the  blood,  and 
a  swelling  in  the  throat,  becomes  communicative 
and  mortal.  If  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  season 
east  of  the  Hudson,  has,  according  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish idea,  aggravated  the  epidemic,  our  portion  of 
the  country  may,  perhaps,  suffer  in  a  less  degree, 
should  the  epizootic  reach  us. 

As  the  cattle  disease  has,  by  late  accounts, 
crossed  the  Hudson,  it  would  appear  to  be  steadily 
and  rapidly  coming  this  way,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  make  the  best  preparation  possible  to  lessen  its 
ravages.     The  Governor  of  Ohio,  it  is  said,  has 
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sent  a  commission  to  New  England  to  investigate 
the  subject,  -which  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
our  agrieuitural  societies. 

THE   CATTLE   DISEASE. 

An  intense  excitement  prevails  in  every  section 
of  the  country  in  reference  to  this  disease,  which 
is  producing  such  sad  results  in  New  England. 
We  present  several  communications  from  able  pens 
in  the  present  number,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. In  the  mean  time  we  would  caution  our 
readers  against  the  efforts  already  making  by  un- 
scrupulous cjuacks  to  effect  the  sale  of  certain  vile 
nostrums  which  they  would  have  the  farmers  be- 
lieve are  absolute  specifics.  No  doubt  we  shall 
have  announced  in  a  few  days,  the  very  medicine 
and  method  of  treatment  adopted  in  those  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  which  the  disease  has  prevailed, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  its  ravages  were  checked. 
Our  advice  is,  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  quack 
preparations.  If  your  cattle  are  attacked,  and 
you  can  procure  the  services  of  a  good  veterinary 
physician,  do  so  at  once.  The  causes  and  most 
effectual  treatment  of  the  disease  arc  undergoing 
scientific  investigation,  and  we  have  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  science  will  ultimately  prevail,  and 
that  the  light  which  these  able  investigations  will 
throw  upon  the  subject,  will  in  a  little  while  arrest 
the  further  progress  of  the  epidemic. 

Read  carefully  the  articles  we  publish.  They 
all  point  to  the  great  truth,  that  "  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Generous 
food,  clean  and  well-ventilated  buildings,  the  libe- 
ral use  of  lime  for  whitewashing  purposes,  the  free 
use  of  chloride  of  lime  wherever  filth  abounds,  the 
avoidance  of  keeping  animals  packed  or  crowded 
in  the  same  building  in  large  numbers,  are  points 
to  be  scrupulously  observed.  This  done,  we  have 
very  little  fears  of  the  result.  We  are  satisfied 
that  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  superinducing 
causes  of  the  disease  will  prove  that  they  are  no- 
thing more  than  a  wide  departure  from  that  course 
of  treatment  which  every  good  farmer  extends  to 
his  cattle.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  reported,  we 
find  that  a  previously  enfeebled  state  of  the  animal 
prevailed  ;  that  food  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  of 
tuitable  quality  had  not  been  provided  ;  that  pro- 
per ventilation  had  not  been  observed  in  the  build- 
ing; that  cleanliness  had  not  been  practised  ;  that 
the  use  of  disinfectants  had  been  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  that  suitable  protection  to  the  animals 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  had  not  been 
afforded.  We  have  here  the  clearest  possible  di- 
rections for  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  observed.  If  there  has  been 
hitherto  any  remissness  in  these  particulars,  let  it 
no  longer  prevail.  Whitewash  your  stables  tho- 
roughly, and  more  than  once  ;  cleanse  them  and 
keep  them  cleansed  ;  do  not  crowd  your  cattle  into 
badly  ventilated  stables,  and  you  need  have  no 
fears  for  their  safety. 

N.  B. — Avoid  all  quack  nostrums,  all  highly  ex- 
tolled preventives,  all  absolute  specifics,  until  you 
are  entirely  satisfied  that  they  are  what  they  are 
represented. 

1761.  This  meeting  having  reason  to  apprehend 
that  divers  under  our  name  are  concerned  in  the 
unchristian  traffic  of  dealing  in  negroes,  do  recom- 
mend it  earnestly  to  the  care  of  Friends  every- 
where, to  discourage  as  much  as  in  them  lies  a 
practice  so  repugnant  to  our  christian  profession, 
and  to  deal  with  all  such  as  shall  persevere  in  a 
conduct  so  reproachful  to  Christianity,  and  to  dis- 
own them,  if  they  desist  not  therefrom. 

A  nimble  tongue  often  trips. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williaim. 

^^ Eleventh  mo.  ISth,  1842.— Thee  will  doubt- 
less be  surprised  to  hear  we  yesterday  attended 
the  funeral  of  our  cousin  E.  R.  She  was  ill  about 
two  weeks.  I  did  and  do  feel  much  for  C.  and  J. 
When  left  by  themselves  and  all  excitement  gone 
by,  then  is  the  time  of  trial  and  proving  ;  some  can 
hardly  stand  it.  I  well  remember  what  a  dark 
view  I  had  into  the  world  when  thus  left;  felt 
almost  like  shrinking  from  trying  to  get  along  ; 
but  mercy  and  goodness  reached  forth  a  kind  help- 
ing hand  immediately  and  instrumentally ;  my 
spiritual  ear  heard  a  promise  as  clear  and  distinct 
as  though  vocally  uttered,  and  with  it  a  confidence 
was  given  me  beyond  all  doubt,  of  its  source  being 
from  "  Him  who  cannot  lie,"  that  if  I  did  as  I 
ought,  and  kept  my  place  and  station  in  the  Truth, 
way  would  be  made  for  my  safety  and  getting 
along.  Often,  very  often  have  I  recurred  to  it  all 
my  life  since ;  and  many  times  when  under  trial, 
have  said  to  myself :  What?  distrust  now  !  Truly 
on  His  part  he  has  fulfilled  the  promise." 

"  ISt/i. — I  hope  you  all  keep  well,  for  that  is  a 
great  favour,  especially  in  a  family  of  little  folks. 
I  hope  also  you  feel  a  little  faith  to  keep  you 
along  ;  it  is  a  trying  day  that  has  overtaken  the 
community;  and  will  prove  the  faith  and  standing 
of  many ;  it  seems  to  me  well  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  while  it  is  our  privilege  to  hope  for  the 
best." 

"  Canst  thou  not  write  me  a  little;  tell  me  of 
your  meetings,  &c.  Ah,  I  could  tell  thee  of  our 
good  Quarterly  Meeting,  if  I  had  time.  I  had 
just  gotten  to  the  end  of  everything  like  good  or 
comfort,  and  was  so  tried,  that  I  was  afraid  to  go 

to  meeting  (Fourth-day  this  was)   and  then 

and were   there   on    Fifth-day. 

Well  1  I  eon?idered  it  all  of  the  iNIaster's  own  good 
hand  in  thus  providing  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
and  all  I  have  to  do,  is  to  thank  Him  for  it.  That 
is  what  the  poor  old  black  woman  told  mother 
when  she  filled  her  wallet  and  gave  it  into  her 
hand  ;  '  I  always  thank  the  Lord  for  everything 
that  anybody  gives  me,'  was  what  she  said." 

"  2ith.  *  *  *  Well,  we  are  poor,  broken- 
down  machines,  we  must  patch  along  and  do  the 
beat  we  can ;  and  may  He  who  '  kuoweth  our 
frame;  and  rcmembereth  that  we  are  dust,'  be 
pleased  to  compassionate  us.  Sly  own  case  is  be- 
fore me  in  penning  this. 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  '  Job's  patience,' 
and  the  prayerful  heart  of  'David.'  i\Iuch  do  I 
desire  to  dwell  here ;  though  so  poor  at  times,  like 
the  publican,  cannot  even  look  up,  but  reproach 
myself,  and  say,  'Lord,  be  merciful,'  &c.  My 
path  is  encompassed  with  various  difliculties,  and 
some  briers  and  thorns  ;  but  I  wish  to  meet  all, 
and  try  not  complain;  at  this  moment  feel  merci- 
fully sustained,  and  able  to  feel  thankful  for  it. 
Farewell,  dear .  mind  the  '  one  thing  need- 
ful.' " 

"  Ticelfth  mo.  2d— This  day  has  been  the  fune- 
ral of  Ann  Bell  ;  pretty  largely  attended  ;  I  was 
not  out,  but  was  told  it  was  a  quiet,  solid  time. 
We  may  all  be  glad  things  were  conducted  well, 
for  such  an  evil  eye  is  opened  towards  our  poor 
Society  hereaway,  that  uuless  the  Lord  help  us, 
we  shall  become  a  byword  and  reproach." 

"  Sith. — I  received  thy  letter  this  morning  dated 
the  sixth  ;  my  feelings  were  quite  moved  on  read- 
ing it,  that  sadness  and  desertion  should  be  so 
wrapped  about  thee  in  thy  early  pilgrimage. 
Whether  it  be  long  or  short  our  tarriance  here,  we 
do  well  to  remember  the  same  good  Guide,  is  Lord 
of  the  uight,  as  well   as  of  the  day  ;  and  further 
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we  should  remember  that  if  the  very  hairs  of  oi  | 
head  are  all  numbered,  and  that  not  even 
row  is  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground 
notice,  will  He  not  surely  care  for  us, 
more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

"  The  circumstances  with  which  the  caretake  !' 
at  West-Town  are  surrounded,  is  peculiarly  tryin 
and  anxious  feelings  are  yours,  yet  be  not  too  s: 
or  anxious ;  '  do  the  best,  and  leave  the  rest.' 
heard  dear  old  John  Cox  preach  a  good  sermc 
many  years  since,  and  that  was  his  text.  Thei 
is  a  great  deal  in  it :  leave  our  cause  and  troubli 
with  Him,  who  assuredly  will  do  right — meai 
while  not  neglecting  to  act  our  own  proper  part. 

"  Do  not  look  up  occasion  for  self-reproach  i 
regret,  I  know  it  is,  I  was  going  to  say  a  tempt 
tion,  into  which  minds,  not  very  self-confident,  a 
apt  to  fall,  after  watching  and  waiting  on  the  sic 
and  witnessing  their  close,  even  though  they  omi 
ted  no  duty,  while  it  was  in  their  power.  I  kno 
thou  feels  too  much  commonly  on  these  occasions 
even  little  C.  thou  thought,  could  have  been  betti 
.attended,  when  it  was  no  how  likely  she  cou! 
have  been  even  as  well  attended  ;  a  great  favou 
indeed,  she  was  taken  from  time.  A  few  momen 
after  hearing  of  Henry's  death,  it  came  fresh  i 
mind,  '  Taken  from  the  evil  to  come.'  My  chi 
care  and  concern  is,  it  may  be  blessed  to  the  famL 
and  connections  ;  I  seem  to  believe  with  some  ce 
tainty  and  quiet  assurance,  he  is  well,  and  wl" 
could  wiah  him  here,  or  know  that  his  life  could  1 
prolonged  with  safety." 

2btlt. — Speaking  of  the  illness  of  a  brothe 
and    the   unfavourable   symptoms    attending,   si 

says,  "  So,  dear ,  thou  sees,  that  looking 

the  case  with  an  outward  eye,  we  have  almost 
hope  ;  but  somehow  or  other  my  other  eye  has  h: 
a  different  view.  I  may  be  suffered  to  be  m 
taken  ;  am  trying  to  be  prepared  to  bear  up,  whi 
trial,  should  it  take  place,  will  be  great.  *  * 
He  has  stood  as  a  counsellor  for  us  for  many  yeai 
Oh,  I  thought  yesterday  in  waiting  on  him,  can 
possibly  be  raised  from  this  low  estate  of  boc 
and  miud  :  he  is  weak  everyhow  ;  yet  I  cann 
believe  he  is  forsaken,  but  do  trust  the  Lord 
in  great  mercy  save  him.  My  mind  in  sittii 
quietly  by  his  bed,  was  so  sweetly  comforted  wi 
being  favoured  to  see  His  great  mercy  many  wa 
to  his  poor  people  struggling  with  infirmity ; 
cannot  tell  thee  bow  gooU  it  felt  to  mo.  I  belie 
now  is  our  time  to  be  found  near  the  throne 
grace,  supplies  ting  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  i 
him  ;  as  our  great  Head  may  be  pleased  to  he 
us  so  to  do  in  the  secret  of  our  hearts,  for  1 
kuoweth   all   hearts,  and   no  secret  is  hid  frc 


The  E'cgle. — In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  • 
have  a  very  animated  and  beautiful  allusion  to  t 
eagle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  the  eaglets 
attempt  their  first  flight ;  and  comparing  her  pi 
ceediugs  on  that  occasion  to  Jehovah's  care  of  . 
people,  and  method  of  instructing  them  how  to  a 
at  and  attain  heavenly  objects.  "As  an  eagle  st 
reth  her  nest,  fluttcreth  over  her  young,  spreadi 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them 
her  wings,  so  Jehovah,  alone,  did  lead  them."  I 
H.  Davy  relates  his  having  had  an  opportunity 
witnessing  the  first  flights  of  the  eaglets  from  th 
eyrie.  The  old  birds,  at  first,  made  small  circ^ 
and  the  young  imitated  them;  they  paused  on  tb 
wings  and  then  took  a  second  and  longer  compr 
always  rising  towards  the  sun,  and  enlarging  tb 
circle  of  flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually  estei 
ing  spiral ;  the  young  still  slowly  followed,  ap 
rently  flying  better  as  they  mounted ;  and  tl 
continued  this  sublime  exercise,  always  risiug 
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ioy  were  lost  to  sight.  How  powerfully  ought  this 
1  excite  christian  parents  to  teach  their  children 
jtimes  to  look  towards  heaven  and  the  Sun  of 
ighteousness,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  thither, 
ore  and  more  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love, 
emselves  all  the  while  going  before  them,  and 
icouraging  them  by  their  own  example. — Kirbi/s 
ridgewater  Treatise. 

For  "The Friend." 

William  Penn. 
[We  have  received  through  a  friend,  the  follow- 
g  extracts  from  the  Life  of  William  Penn,  in  the 
rthcoming  volume  of  Alliboue's  Dictionary  of 
Qglish  Literature  and  British  and  American  Au- 
irs.  They  are  interesting  as  showing  an  appre- 
tion  of  some  traits  of  his  character,  seldom  fouud 
oept  among  Friends.  Wc  trust  the  same  dis- 
imination  extends  to  all  the  articles  in  that  im- 
rtant  work.] 

After  an  account  of  William's  return  home  from 
liege  and  his  final  expulsion  from  his  father's 

the  biographer  proceeds : 

*  *  "How  uublameably,  how  holily  this 
martyr  walked  before  God  and  man  ; — how 
jrthy  of  admiration  and  veneration  was  the  cha- 
ctcr  of  William  Penn  at  a  period  of  life  when 
uth  is  too  generally  admitted  as  an  excuse  for 
ly,  and  even  for  crime,  may  be  inferred  from 
i  noble  defiance  to  a  wretched  creature  of  the 
vernment,  who,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
trap  him  into  taking  an  oath,  vented  his  spleen 
attacking  principles,  the  loftiness  of  which  the 
aguanimous  magistrate  found  himself  entirely 
able  to  comprehend. 

"An  altercation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
e  justice  having  insinuated,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
notified  exterior,  the  young  preacher  was  as  bad 
other  folks  in  his  practice,  the  Quaker  forgot 
one  moment,  the  systematic  meekness  and 
imposure  of  his  sect,  and  burst  out  into  this  tri- 
aiphant  appeal :  '  I  make  this  bold  challenge  to 
1  men,  women,  and  children  upon  earth,  justly 
accuse  me  of  having  seen  me  drunk,  heard  me 
vear,  utter  a  curse,  or  speak  one  obscene  word — 
uch  less  that  I  ever  made  it  my  practice !  I 
)eak  this  to  God's  glory,  who  has  ever  preserved 
le  from   the   power  of  these  pollutions,  and  who 

I  child  besot  in  me   a  hatred  towards  them. 


vania,  and  other  labours  of  his  active  and  useful 
life.  These  details  are  followed  by  a  reference  to 
his  closing  years : 

"  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at 
Rusheombe  (where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life)  that,  as  we  have  seen,  his  health  experienced 
that  shock  which  for  the  future  ineapatilated  him 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  But  that  life- 
pervading  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  kindness  of 
heart  which  had  so  often  been  exerted  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  weak,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
desponding — extorting  even  the  unwilling  admira- 
tion of  bigoted  intolerance  and  persecuting  hate — 
still  lent  a  charm  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 
even  dignified  the  occasional  wanderings  of  an  un- 
settled mind.  The  traveller  who  was  permitted  to 
share  the  genial  hospitality  of  the  home  of  the  pa- 
triarch, and  to  gaze  upon  him,  who  had  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  aught  save  the  majesty  of  hea- 
ven, must  have  been  more  or  less  than  common 
men  not  to  have  been  deeply  moved  in  that  pre- 
sence. There  would  pass  in  rapid  review  before 
his  mind  the  figure  of  the  resolute  boy,  who,  born 
to  high  estate,  endowed  with  rare  personal  beauty, 
and  tempted  by  all  the  allurements  of  a  voluptuous 
seductive  court,  voluntarily  went  forth  an  exile 
from  his  father's  halls,  a  dependent  upon  the  bread 
of  charity,  rather  than  disobey  the  monitions  of  an 

akened  conscience; — of  the  inmate  of  a  felon's 
cell,  who  forgot  the  hardships  of  imprisonment  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  all  men  to  seek  '  that 
freedom  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free  ;' 
and  to  be  willing  to  endure  a  cross,  which  is  but 
for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  a  crown  the  glories 
of  which  shall  know  no  fading  ; — of  a  great  ruler, 
whose  happy  genius  had  transformed  a  wilderness 
into  the  dwelling-place  of  peace  and  plenty,  and 
established  a  durable  empire  in  the  midst  of  war- 
like savages,  by  the  sceptre  of  all-conquering  love, 
by  edicts  of  beneficence,  and  proclamations  of  good 
will!  We  say  'a  durable  empire;'  the  suns  of 
almost  two  centuries  have  risen  and  set  upon  the 
spot  where  the  pacific  lawgiver  made  his  treaty 
with  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  and  to  us  it  is  per- 
mitted in  the  same  place,  now  a  prosperous  city 
enrolling  within  its  population  nearly  half  a  million 
of  the  descendants  of  Penn's  countrymen,  to  oflFer 
our  humble  tribute  to  his  virtues  !  Of  him  truly 
it  may  be  said — '  His  works  praise  him  in  the  gates ! ' 

"  But  we  were  speaking  of  the  gradual  decline 
which  prefaced  his  approach  to  '  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  living.'  There  were  sometimes 
affecting  evidences,  as  the  good  man  surrounded 
by  his  children  and  those  who  claimed  a  spiritual 
relationship  with  the  great  apostle  of  their  faith, 
waited  in  reverential  silence  for  divine  teachin_ 
that  he  was  favoured  to  renew  his  strength,  and  to 
draw  near  to  the  ineffable  Source  of  life  and  truth 
whom  he  had  long  unfeignedly  served, — in  adver 
sity  and  prosperity,  in  weakness  and  in  vigour,  in 
youth  and  in  old  age.  Of  such  a  solemn  gathering 
we  have  a  record  transmitted  by  Thomas  Story 
who  spent  some  time  in  Penn's  household,  in  the 
year  1714  :  '  That  he  had  a  clear  sense  of  truth,' 
remarks  the  narrator,  '  was  plain,  by  some  very 
clear  sentences  he  spoke  in  the  life  and  power  of 
Truth,  in  an  evening  meeting  we  had  there ;  wherein 
we  were  greatly  comforted,  so  that  I  am  ready  to 
think  this  was  a  sort  of  sequestration  of  him  from 
all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  which  so  much  op- 
pressed him  ;  not  in  judgment  but  in  mercy,  that 
he  might  not  be  oppressed  thereby  to  the  end.' 
'  When  visited  by  two  of  his  friends  in  171G,'  says 
<another  writer,  '  he  still  expressed  himself  sensibly, 
and  at  parting  thus  addressed  them  :  JMy  love  is 
with  you  ;  the  Lord  preserve  you,  and  remember 
me  in  the  everlasting  covenant.'  " 


Selected. 

Let  none  compromise  their  principles.  Let  none 
concede  to  the  practices  of  the  world,  from  the 
mistaken  notion  of  conciliating  prejudices,  or  win- 
ning over  the  ungodly  to  religion.  We  must  be 
singular  if  we  would  be  holy ;  we  must  be  consist- 
ent if  we  would  be  useful.  If  we  are  faithful,  wc 
must  indeed  expect  reproach ;  if  we  boldly  confess 
Christ  before  men,  and  steadily  maintain  that 
marked  distinction  which  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  world,  we  must 
submit  to  have  our  names  cast  out  as  evil.  But 
true  christians  ought  never  to  shrink  from  the  cross. 
Like  Caleb,  they  should  follow  the  Lord  fully, 
when  all  else  forsake  him  ;  and  like  Joshua,  they 
should  declare,  with  humility  and  integrity  of  heart 
in  the  face  of  a  sneering  world,  "As  for  me  and 
my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  We  must  let 
men  see  the  foundation  of  our  practice,  and  why 
we  cannot  do  as  others  do.  This  will  bring  com- 
fort into  our  own  souls,  and  preserve  us  from  fall- 
ing into  those  snares  which  Satan  lays  to  catch  the 
fearful  and  double-minded  professor.  But  if  we 
are  habitually  afraid  of  being  decided  ;  if  wc  en- 
deavour to  keep  fair  with  the  world  ;  if  we  want  to 
"ive  like  the  borderers  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  light  and  darkne.ss,  maintaining  a  sort  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  on  either  side  the 
line  ;  if  we  are  ashamed  of  avowing  our  principles 
before  men,  when  duty  and  the  honour  of  Christ 
call  for  such  an  avowal;  then  we  maybe  assured, 
on  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  that  we  have  no  scrip- 
tural evidence  cf  being  the  children  of  God  ;  for 
thus  saith  our  divine  Saviour :  "  Whosoever  shall 
deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."'  "  If  we  deny  him, 
he  will  also  deny  us." 

Clay-Eaters. — What  will  the  reader  say  on  hear- 
ing that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  even  clay  is  a 
respectable  and  respected  food  ?  Travellers,  who 
see  strange  things,  are  very  positive  in  their  asser- 
tions on  this  head.  Humboldt,  a  man  whose  word 
justly  carries  with  it  European  authority,  confirms 
the  statement  of  Gumilla,  that  the  Ottomacs  of 
South  America,  during  the  periods  of  the  flood?, 
subsist  entirely  on  a  fat  and  ferruginous  clay,  of 
which  each  man  cats  daily  a  pound  or  more.  Spix 
and  Martuis  declare  that  the  Indians  of  the  Am- 
azon eat  a  kind  of  loam,  even  when  other  food  is 
abundant.  Molina  says  the  Peruvians  frequently 
eat  a  sweet-smelling  clay ;  and  Ehrenberg  has 
analysed  the  edible  clay  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Bolivia,  which  he  finds  to  be  a  mixture  of  talc  and 
mica.  The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  mingle  clay  with 
their  bread  ;  and  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  are  said 
to  eat  earth  when  other  food  is  deficient.  Accord- 
ing to  Labillardiere,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Cale- 
donia appease  their  hunger  with  a  white  friable 
earth,  said  by  Vauquelin  to  be  composed  of 
magnesia,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chalk.  Tn 
conclude  this  list,  we  must  add  Siam,  Siberia,  and 
Kamtsohatka,  as  countries  of  clay-eaters.  This 
is  rather  a  staggering  accumulation  of  assertions, 
which  we  cannot  dismiss  altogether,  even  if  we 
suppose  a  large  allowance  of  scepticism  justifiable. 
Granting  the  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  earth  are 
really  nutritious  (and  it  is  difficult  to  escape  such 
a  conclusion),  we  are  completely  at  a  loss  for  an 
adequate  explanation  of  it.  Little  light  is  thrown 
ou  it  by  the  assumption,  probable  enough,  that  the 
earth  must  contain  organic  matter ;  because,  in  a 
pound  of  such  earth  could  scarcely  be  contained 
sufficient  organic  matter  to  supply  the  demands  of 
an  adult.  Nor  will  it  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  to  say 
that  the  earth  only  appeases  hunger  without  nou- 
rishing  the   system ;  because,  in   the   first  place 
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Humboldt's  testimony  is,  that  the  Ottomacs  subsist 
on  clay  at  periods  -when  otlier  food  is  deficient 
and,  in  the  second  place,  although  the  local  sensa 
tion  of  hunger  may  be  appeased  by  introdueini 
substances  into  the  stomach,  the  more  imperious 
systemic  sensation  of  hunger  is  not  thus  to  be  ap- 
peased. We  must,  therefore,  be  content  at  present 
with  accepting  the  fact,  which  the  science  of  a 
future  day  may  possibly  explain. — Blackivood,foi 
March. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BlOCRAPBICAl  SKETCEES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  member 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  3C5.) 

JOHN   SALKELD. 

John  Salkeld,  the  son  of  Thomas  Salkeld,  of 
Coldbeck,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England, 
was  born  there  on  the  16th  day  of  the  First  month, 
1672.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  IL 
received  but  a  limited  amount  of  literary  oduca 
tioD,  yet  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  his  station  in 
life.*  Being  a  lad  of  strong  natural  parts,  of  un 
common  quickness  at  repartee,  and  a  very  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous,  he  found  the  taking  up  the 
cross,  and  walking  in  the  humble,  self-denying  path 
of  true  Christianity,  a  very  humiliating,  and  diffi 
cult  task  for  him.  Yet  through  the  powerful  visi- 
tations of  Divine  Grace,  he  was  induced  to  yield  to 
the  baptizing,  refining  operations  of  the  Holy  Sp' 
rit,  which  subdued  the  proud  will,  and  brought 
even  his  natural  humour  and  wit  iuto  some  good 
degree  of  restraint.  Many  anecdotes  illustrating 
the  peculiar  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  in 
preventing  his  humour  and  his  quick  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  from  leading  him  from  his  accustomed 
gravity,  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  These 
anecdotes  tend  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
man,  of  whose  exemplary  sobriety  and  diligence  in 
his  heavenly  Master's  service,  we  have  pointed  and 
satisfactory  testimony.  That  his  natural  humour 
did  at  times  run  away  with  him,  and  lead  him  to  say 
and  do  singular,  witty  or  humorous  things,  is  true, 
and  these  things  being  told  in  connection,  have  left 
on  the  minds  of  many  a  belief,  that  in  them  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  the  man.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so.  The  anecdotes  related, 
if  all  authentic,  probably  occurred  at  distant  inter- 
vals, whilst  the  main  bent  of  his  njind,  and  the 
main  occupation  of  his  time  and  talents,  were  in 
solemn  seriousness  to  awaken  sinners  to  their  lost 
and  undone  condition  without  a  Saviour,  and  to 
lead  them  through  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross 
into  acceptance  with  him. 

To  return  to  his  own  condition.  Having  been 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
he  was  soon  entrusted  with  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
which  he  exercised  to  the  comfort  of  the  churches, 
and  to  the  awakening  of  many  lukewarm  professors 
and  those  who  were  living  without  God  in  the 
world,  into  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  life.  In  his  travels  in  the  ministry 
through  his  native  country,  he  at  times  went  on 
foot,  and  as  he  had  on  such  occasions  to  bear  the 
storms  which  might  overtake  him,  and  to  pass 
along  very  muddy  roads,  he  sometimes  when  turn- 
ing into  a  Friend's  house  for  entertainment  was  so 
travel  soiled,  that  his  plea  for  a  night's  lodging 
met  with  rather  ungracious  reception.^    Yet  wher- 

*  A  iirev.ilent  opinion,  that  he  was  unable  to  write,  is 
totally  unfounded,  as  his  signature  attaclied  to  many 
certificates,  yet  extant,  bears  testimony. 

f  Of  this,  an  interesting  anecdole  is  nanatcd  in 
Tliomas  Scaltergooii  and  his  timod. 


ever  he  went,  his  gift  made  way  for  him,  and  he 
grew  in  reputation  in  religious  society,  as  an  able, 
powerful  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  In 
the  year  1698,  he  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Ireland, 
and  in  the  year  1700,  he  was  set  at  liberty  to  visit 
Ireland,  the  West  Indies  and  America.  After 
visiting  IrMand,  from  which  place  he  had  a  certifi 
cate  of  unity  with  his  services,  he  sailed  to  Bar- 
badoos,  where  his  labours  were  to  the  comfort  of 
the  brethren  as  appeared  by  endorsement  on  his 
certificate.  From  Barbadoes,  he  came  to  America 
Where  he  landed,  I  do  not  find,  but  he  was  ir 
New  England,  in  the  Second  month,  1701,  and 
Grifiith  Owen  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  meet- 
ing of  ministers  in  Philadelphia,  to  join  him  in  visit- 
ing Friends  thereaway.  On  the  27th  of  the  First 
month,  that  year,  they  had  returned,  and  John 
Salkeld  attended  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
wherein  his  certificates  from  "England,  Ireland 
and  Barbadoes"  were  read  and  well  received.  He 
appears  to  have  remained  within  the  provinces  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys,  until  after  the  Y'early 
Meeting,  which  began  Seventh  month  21st,  with  the 
meeting  of  ministers.  On  that  occasion  the  meet- 
ing was  informed  that  ho  was  about  starting  south- 
ward, to  visit  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  that  Robert  Roberts  felt  his  mind  drawn 
to  accompany  him.  Robert  was  a  valuable  mi 
ter  of  Haverford  meeting,  a  son  of  the  noted 
Friend,  Hugh  Roberts.  The  Friends  having  unity 
with  him  and  his  gift  in  the  ministry,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  his  concern.  A  certificate 
was  about  being  prepared,  when  they  discovered 
that  his  Monthly  Meeting  had  not  occurred  since 
he  had  given  up  to  this  prospect.  On  this  they 
made  the  following  minute  :  •'  Whereas,  Robert 
Roberts  proposed  to  accompany  John  Salkeld  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  Friends  of  this  meet- 
ing being  well  satisfied  with  his  testimony  and  con- 
versation, gave  him  his  liberty  ;  but  being  informed 
that  for  want  of  opportunity,  lie  has  not  laid  it  be- 
fore the  Monthly  Meeting  he  belongs  to,  which  has 
been  the  practice  of  Friends  that  travel,  before  they 
obtain  a  certificate  from  this  meeting,  he  is  refer- 
red to  some  substantial  Friends  of  the  meeting  he 
belongs  to,  to  give  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  signify  therein  that  his  want  of  a  certificate  from 
this  meeting  proceeds  not  from  dissatisfaction  con- 
cerning him,  but  that  the  order  that  has  heretofore 
been  practised  may  not  be  broken." 

On  the  27th  of  the  Seventh  month,  John  Salkeld 
was  one  of  the  ministers  who  attended  the  first  sit- 
ting of  the  Seventh-day  morning  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  continued  to  be  held  regularly  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  Duiing  the  latter  part 
of  the  time,  it  was  however  held  on  the  second  day 
of  the  week.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1701,  a 
weighty  concern  was  felt  concerning  those  who  ap- 
pear in  the  ministry,  "  that  the  ministry  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  life  and  power  of  God;  that 
Friends  move  with  the  power,  and  cease  with  the 
power."  "Some  people  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
flect on  the  Truth  and  Friends,  by  the  ministry  of 
both  men  and  women  among  us,  using  unseemly 
noises,  tones  and  gestures,  and  drawing  their  words 
at  great  length,  with  ah's  !  drowning  the  matter. 
Also  placing  things  on  the  Lord,  when  their  words 
are  not  savoury  nor  sensible,  with  many  needless 
repetitions  both  in  doctrine  and  prayer."  These 
things,  with  unsound  expressions  and  imperfect  quo- 
tations from  the  Scripture  occasionally  heard,  hav- 
ing occasioned  Friends  to  seek  for  a  remedy,  the 
meeting  agreed,  "  that  there  should  be  a  meeting 
of  ministering  Friends  of  men  and  women  weekly 
on  the  Seven'th-day  at  Philadelphia,  and  quarterly 
'n  the  respective  counties,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Friends  concerued  respectively  shall  agree 


upon."     To  carry  out  this  concern  of  the  Year] 

Meeting   this  first  meeting,  Seventh  mo.  27th,  m  ■■, 
held. 

On   First-day,   the   2Sth,  with   Griffith    Owe] 
John  Salkeld  attended  Darby  meeting,  which  w; 
"large  and  quiet,"  and  "good  unity"  was  felt  l 
prevail  there.     Soon  after  this,  with  Robert  Ec 
berts,  he  entered  on  his  visit  to  the  Southern  pre 
vinces.     This  occupied  him  until  near  the  close  ■ 
the  year.  On  Seventh-day,  the  28th  of  the  Twelflfe 
month,  he  was  at  the  Select  Meeting  in  Philade  j: 
phia,   the  next  day   at  Darby,   on   Third-day  i  ■:■. 
Haverford,  Fourth  at  Germantown,  Fifth  in  Phih 
delphia.     These  meetings  are  characterized  as  b- 
ing  "  well,"  "  good  meetings,"  "  Truth  in  good  d( 
minion,"  "  well  and  large." 

On  the  7th  of  the  First  month,  1702,  John  w4?- 
at   the   General   Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  thi 
month  in  Burlington,  as  the  following  minute  show 

"John  Salkeld  gave  a  good  account  of  his  tr 
vels  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.  The; 
is  a  loving  people  in  each  of  those  places,  and  esp 
cially  in  Carolina,  amongst  many  that  are  not  yi 
fully  in  the  profession  of  Truth.  He  had,  in  eac 
place,  divers  large  and  good  meetings,  in  which  tl 
Lord's  blessed  power  did  much  appear,  to  h 
glory  and  his  people's  comfort.  He  did  furtk 
caution  that  such  as  travel  in  the  ministry  in  th 
parts  may  be  well  qualified  for  their  service,  tl 
meeting  being  much  mixed,  and  some  watchi; 
evil,  and  others  too  ready  to  take  offence  and  \ 
stumbled," 

What  a  happy  thing  it  would  be  even  down  I 
our  own  time,  if  all  those  who  venture  to  travel 
the  ministry,  and  to  speak,  as  in  the  Lord's  nat 
to  the  people,  knew  a  right  qualification  for  tl 
service.  Were  such  the  case,  we  should  see,  th; 
a  gathering,  and  not  a  scattering  would  atten 
their  labours.  Without  preaching  up  love  as 
war  cry,  or  as  a  party  note,  the  precious  influenc 
of  gospel  love  would  flow  from  them,  and  a  blesse( 
healing,  cementing  effect  would  be  produced. 

(To  be  continaed.J 

Selected. 
The  souls  that  carry  on  a  bless'd  exchange 
Of  joys  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenly  range, 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence,  make  known 
The  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own, 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course, 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length, 
Meet  their  opposing  with  united  strength, 
And,  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 


'Tis  to  the  tender  feeling  heart 

Life's  best  delights  pertain  ; 
Who  tinds  a  balm  for  every  smart, 

A  cure  for  every  pain, 
Then  may  the  sympathetic  glow 

Of  kindness  fill  thy  breasi ; 
Be  thine  to  soften  other's  woe. 

And  in  their  joy  be  blest. 

Dear  Young  People. — Dear  young  people,  kee 
to  your  first  love.  The  Bridegroom  of  souls  wi 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  bride,  whilst  she  remaii  t 
chaste  :  some  of  you,  I  believe,  are  espous( 
him.  Oh,  the  ardent  desire  which  I  feel  for  tb 
youth  I  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  fort! 
therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee. 

Think  nothing  too  near  or  too  dear  to  part  witl 
to  purchase  the  Truth ;  your  parents  cannot  giv  ■, 
it  you,  though  they  may  give  you  all  they  can  ; 
is  the  Lord's  prerogative.  I  have  thought  it  wf 
great  favour  to  have  an  education  in  the  TrutL 
but  I  have  been  grieved  to  see  many  born  in  tl 
Society,  like  Esau,  selling  their  birthright.  Be  n< 
ashamed  of  the  cross;  dear  friends,  deny  him  ni 
before  men. — jSkmorud  cf  Tliomas  Ross.  1780. 
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JEMrawdinary  Wasps'  Nest. — In  the  AsLmo- 
n  Bluseutn  at  Oxford  may  be  seen  a  nest  of  the 
nmon  wasp,  (^Vcspa  vulgaris,)  of  extraordinary 
nensions.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  ground 
CoketLorp  Park,  Oxon,  by  —  Stone,  of  ErigLt- 
pton,  being  six  inches  in  diameter ;  it  was 
jn  hung  up  in  the  window  of  an  old  house,  be- 
•pended  by  a  wire  a  foot  in  length.  The 
seemed  to  have  no  confidence  in  this  sup- 
,nd  ran  up  from  the  top  of  the  nest  to  the 
)port  above,  a  column  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
ter,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  strengthen- 
;  their  position.     This  column  was  broken  away 

0  or  three  times,  and  as  often  rebuilt  by  them, 
t  at  last,  to  prevent  their  doing  so  any  more,  the 
re    was   greased.     Being   disappointed   by   this 

ans  of  support  from  above,  they  then  formed  a 
umn  about  the  same  size  and  length  downwards, 
pport  ^he  nest  from  the  window-sill,  and  to 
event  their  attaching  in  this  manner,  the  next 
y  it  was  swung  clear  off  the  window-sill,  and  the 
w  appendage  broken  off;  after  which  they  seem- 
coutent  with  the  strength  of  the  wire,  and  went 
enlarging  the  nest  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
;antic  size  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
were  constantly  supplied  with  a  mixture  of 
l&T  and  beer,  their  daily  consumption  during 
)  height  of  the  season  being  a  pound  of  the  for- 
r  and  a  pint  of  the  latter.  This  was  the  pri- 
iry  cause,  but  not  the  only  one,  for  out  of  it 
ang  another,  which  was  productive  of  greater 
ict.  Two  other  nests  of  this  species  having  been 
soured  and  placed  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor, 
i  wasps,  finding  themselves  not  so  well  treated 
th  reference  to  rations,  &c.,  as  their  more  for- 
nate  neighbours  on  the  ground-floor,  began  to- 
rds  the  end  of  August  to  desert  in  vast  numbers, 
d  join  the  favoured  community  below,  permanent 
3mbers  of  which  they  were  allowed,  without  the 
St  show  of  opposition,  to  become.  This  immense 
dition  to  the  ordinary  number  of  wasps,  of  ne^ 
ssity  continued  to  swell  the  work  far  beyond  its 
binary  limits.     The  height  of  this  huge  nest 

1  inches,  and  the  circumference  63  inches. — 
'.isure  Hour. 


For  ''The  Frien 

What  a  great  and  wonderful  change  has  taken 
J  iu  nature  during  the  last  few  months.  It 
but  yesterday,  and  we  looked  on  a  landscape. 
Id,  desolate,  dAuded  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
ept  by  the  fierce  winter's  storm  :  now  the  woods 
full  leaf-dress — gardens  and  fields  are  every- 
lere  blooming  with  flowers,  and  the  ripening 
ain  is  seen  gently  bending  to  the  summer  breeze 
ifen  our  early  spring  flowers  have  already  disap 
ared — the  sweet  scented  Arbutus,  the  blue  HepU' 
;a,  and  the  snowy  Saxifrage  are  no  more  :  the 
lumbiue  no  longer  adorns  the  rock  with  its  coral 
wers  :  the  bloom  has  disappeared  from  the  Judas 
;e,  the  Dogwood,  the  Magnolia,  the  Tulip-Poplar, 
e  Kalmia  and  the  Catalpa  :  the  flowers  of  the 
ach,  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees  which  but 
iv  days  since  looked  so  beautiful,  have  yielded  to 
now  rapidly  maturing  fruit.  In  the  swamp 
ly  be  found  this  month,  the  wild  Hose,  and  the 
iright  Loose-strife  with  its  showy  racemes  of  yel- 
V  flowers — under  the  shade  of  the  Willows,  the 
lite  water  Lily  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
earn,  and  near  it  may  be  seen  the  yellow  flowers 
the  curious  Bladderwort.  The  roots  of  this  last 
uatio  have  attached  to  them  numerous  little 
idders,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  is  buoyed 
in  the  water,  and  enabled  to  rise  to  the  surface 
expand  its  flowers.  In  the  woods  many  beauti- 
1  ferns  may  be  collected  ;  also  the  Hawkweed 
th  its  yellow  composite  flowers — the  Enchanter's 


Nightshade,  the  wild  Bergamot  and  the  four  leaved 
Loose-strife. 

The  heat  of  the  summer's  sun  has  also  called 
forth  from  their  winter's  retreat  innumerable  hosts 
of  insects,  which  I  love  to  watch,  and  listen  to  their 
busy  hum,  as  they  collect  their  daily  food  from  the 
leaves,  the  fruits,  and  nectariferous  juices  of  the 
The  beautiful  and  harmless  Dragon  Fly 

seen  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
quest  of  musquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects,  its 
natural  food ;  and  the  little  Applo-smcller,  with 
whose  cheerful  circlings  on  the  surface  of  the  quiet 
stream  every  one  must  be  familiar :  these  dear 
little  things  associate  in  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
where  some  slight  projection  forms  a  bay,  or  ren- 
ders the  water  particularly  tranquil ;  and  here  they 
will  circle  around  each  other  without  contention, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  from  morning  till  night 
with  great  sprightliness  and  animation;  if  we  in- 
terfere with  their   merriment,    they   seem   greatly 

armed,  and  disperse  or  dive  to  the  bottom,  but 
their  fears  very  shortly  subside,  and  we  soon  see 
them  return  to  gambol  as  before. 

Under  the  friendly  concealment  of  the  richly 
developed  foliage,  the  birds  have  built  their  nests, 
and  as  they  are  now  busily  engaged  in  rearing  theii 
young,  their  love  notes  fill  our  woods  with  joyful  har- 
mony. And  those  myraids  of  leaves  are  also  all 
usefully  employed  in  purifying  the  air,  and  convert- 
ing by  their  magic  chemistry,  earth,  air  and  water, 
into  fruits,  flowers  and  timber.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
things — where  would  be  our  shipping,  our  houses, 
our  furniture,  &c.,  were  it  not  for  these  leafy  Archi- 
tects. How  brief  but  how  useful  their  lives  1  The 
poor  dead  leaf  we  tread  upon  has  expended  life  in 
our  service;  and  when  I  think  of  the  countless  num- 
bers of  them  now  engaged  in  building  trees,  or 
lowly  herbaceous  plants  useful  as  food  or  medicine, 
or  edible  fruits,  or  beautiful  flowers  to  cheer  our 
hearts  as  we  pass  along  life's  shadowy  pathway,  it 
seems  as  if  I  were  looking  on  a  world  of  industry 
and  well  directed  life-energy.  I  see  that  instru- 
ments apparently  insignificant,  are  employed  by 
their  Creator  to  bring  about  the  most  important 
results.  I  see  new  beauty  in  leaves,  and  can  learn 
a  useful  lesson  from  their  life  history. 

1675.  Advised  that  none  launch  into  trading 
and  worldly  business  beyond  what  they  can  man- 
age honourably  and  with  reputation  ;  so  that  they 
may  keep  their  words  with  all  men — that  their  yea 
may  prove  yea  indeed,  and  their  nay,  nay;  for 
whatsoever  is  otherwise  cometh  of  evil.  And  that 
they  use  few  words  in  their  dealings,  lest  they 
bring  dishonour  to  the  truth  of  God  through  their 
forwardness ;  and  such  who  make  themselves  guilty 
by  thus  dishonouring  God,  and  the  holy  profession 
of  his  name  and  truth,  are  for  judgmcnl,  and  the 
judgment  of  Truth  ought  to  be  set  over  them,  that 
those  who  abide  and  walk  in  the  Truth  may  be 
clear  of  their  iniquities. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH   28,  18G0. 


The  decision  come  to  by  Loudon  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1859,  as  announced  at  the  time  by  its  clerk, 
to  exscind  from  the  fourth  Query  that  portion  of  it 
which  mentions  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel,  as  our  readers  will  have  observed  in  the 
account  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  has 
been  confirmed  and  carried  into  cfl'ect,  at  its  last 
session  ;  and  Parliament  having  passed  the  neces- 
sary act  for  permitting  the  marriages  of  those  not 
in  membership  with  Friends  to  be  accomplished  in 


their  meeting.^,  these  two  innovations  upon  the  long 
established  practices  of  our  religious  Society  arc 
consummated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  meet- 
ing. The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting  show  conclusively  that  the  same 
causes,  from  which  these  changes  have  originated, 
are  actively  at  work  there,  and  leave  little  doubt 
but  that  they  will  be  equally  overpowering  in  that 
body,  as  they  have  already  proved  themselves  to 
be  in  the  one  which  has  adopted  them. 

As  the  principles  involved  in  these  changes  place 
them  among  the  most  important  movements  that 
have  ever  taken  place  in  the  legislation  of  any 
part  of  our  religious  Society,  and  must  be  produc- 
tive of  serious  consequences  that  will  afiect  not 
only  the  present  generation  of  Friends,  but  those 
which  will  succeed  them  ;  as  they  must  destroy 
some  of  the  prominent  distinctive  characteristics 
of  whatever  portion  of  the  prq/'essois  of  Quaker- 
ism may  carry  these  changes  into  their  practice, 
and  finally  mingle  them  indistinguishably  with 
other  denominations  ;  as,  in  other  words,  they  are 
the  advancing  steps  in  a  professed  "  reform,"  which, 
if  allowed  to  go  on,  must  revolutionize  the  Society, 
altering,  more  or  less,  the  whole  system  of  doctrine 
and  teotimonies  handed  down  from  our  forefathers, 
and  heretofore  believed  by  Friends  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purity  and  the  spirituality  of 
the  gospel ;  it  behooves  every  member  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  the 
probable  demands,  those  who  are  urging  them  on 
the  Society,  will  make  upon  what  every  true  Friend 
has  been  accustomed  to  look  on  as  sacred  and  dear 
to  his  best  feelings. 

This  movement  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden  ex- 
citement or  of  a  cause  brought  but  recently  into 
operation.  We  believe  it  is  the  fruit  of  seed  long 
since  sown  throughout  tbe'Society,  but  more  espe- 
cially implanted  among  the  members  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  required  time,  but  if  al- 
lowed to  grow,  required  time  alone  to  produce 
such  fruit  as  is  now  being  gathered  among  us. 
The  Beaconite  separation  sprang  from  the  same 
root,  but  at  its  denouement,  time  sufiicient  had  not 
been  allowed  for  a  full  growth  of  the  new  faith 
inculcated  among  the  generation  that,  had  just  en- 
tered, or  that  which  was  about  to  enter  into  the 
active  duties  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  our  reli- 
gious Society.  There  were  also  at  that  period  in 
England  many  gifted  and  experienced  men  and 
women,  whose  personal  influence  and  religious 
standing  gave  them  great  weight  and  authority  in 
withstanding  the  introduction  of  the  "reforms'' 
then  urged  upon  Friends  ;  so  that  the  leaders  in 
that  schism  found  themselves  deceived  in  the  ex- 
pectation they  had  formed,  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  ripe  for  making  the  changes  they  proposed ; 
and  many  of  them  separated  from  the  Society, 
leaving,  however,  not  a  few  iu  it,  who  held  the 
same  views  in  regard  to  its  faith  and  practices  as 
themselves,  and  it  lacking  the  strength  or  the  zeal 
to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  them.  That 
premature  branch  was  broken  off,  but  the  root 
remained,  its  vitality  undiminished,  though  its  off- 
shoots for  the  time  less  exposed  to  view.  The  un- 
sound sentiments  widely  disseminated  by  some  of 
the  popular  members  there,  from  which  the  Boa- 
conites  claimed  their  dissent  from  Quakerism  to 
have  sprung,  were  neither  testified  against  nor  dis- 
countenanced by  London  Yearly  Meeting,  although 
warned  of  the  consequences  by  some  of  its  wor- 
thiest members,  and  affectionately  entreated  by 
two  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  America  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  subject;  they  pointing  out  the  sad 
effects  the  spread  of  those  views  in  the  Society  had 
already  produced,  and  the  deplorable  consequences 
that   must   finally  result   therefrom,   unless  that 
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Yearly  Meeting  placed  the  stamp  of  its  disappro- 
bation upon  them,  and  laboured  to  eradicate  them 
from  within  its  borders. 

In  explanation  of  the  movement  now  in  pro- 
gress among  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  we  are  told 
there  has  been  a  development  of  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  truths  of  religion,  among  the  younger 
members  in  the  Society;  that  possessing  active 
and  inquiring  minds,  enlightened  by  superior  edu- 
cation, they  have  freed  themselves  from  the  bias 
of  traditional  prejudice,  and  having  entered  into 
an  investigation  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  the 
religious  Society  in  which  they  have  a  right  by 
birth,  they  have  detected  the  causes  that  have  been 
working  its  diminution  in  England,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  bring  into  renewed  operation  "  the  great 
principles  that  underlie"  the  whole  structure  of 
Quakerism,  provided  the  Society  will  reject  that 
which,  they  assert,  has  degenerated  iuto  mere  for- 
mality, and  introduce  into  its  practices  and  church 
system  the  improvements  they  believe  called  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ib  which  we  live. 
There  are  others, — older,  and  who  have  longer 
taken  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, — equally 
urgent  in  advocating  the  proposed  "reforms;"  but 
to  the  class  alluded  to  is  mainly  attributed  origi- 
nating the  changes  already  adopted,  as  well  as 
others  not  yet  consummated ;  and  much  is  said  of 
the  desirableness  of  meeting  its  requirements,  and 
seeking  to  retain  or  enlist  their  aifection  for  the 
Society,  rather  than  further  diminishing  it,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  wander  for  what  they  want  into 
other  religious  denominations. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  any,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  any  professed  religious  revival  within  the  pale 
of  our  Society,  which  feads  those  engaged  in  it  to 
iuvalidate  or  lightly  esteem  any  of  the  doctrines 
or  testimonies  Friends  have  ever  maintained.  It 
is  one  thing,  by  obedience  to  the  gentle  intimations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  to  be  brought  un- 
der the  transforming  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
whereby  the  natural  propensities  are  crucified  and 
slain,  the  heart  weaned  from  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  the  humble  follower  of  Ilim  who  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  through  the  power  of  that 
faith  which  He  alone  gives,  is  enabled  to  bear  an 
open  and  unwavering  testimony  against  its  man- 
ners and  fashions,  its  maxims  and  spirit :  and 
quite  another  thing  to  exercise  that  faith  which  J. 
J.  Gurney  describes  as  "  a  princvplc  in  the  human 
mind  by  which  alone,  according  to  the  known  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,''  the  plan  of  redemption 
"  can  be  accepted  and  ajiplied  ;"  and  by  which 
"  the  believer  accepts  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  applies  it  to  his  own  condition,^'  and 
therefore,  according  to  him,  "it  follows  in  reason 
that  the  believer  is  saved."  This  kind  of  faith, 
springing  from  the  exercise  of  an  ''  inhere/it  2rrin- 
ci2)le,"  and  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding 
to  the  truths  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  dispenses 
with  the  revelation  of  Christ's  holy  will  concerning 
us  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  as  Friends  have  al- 
ways believed  in  it,  and  submission  to  the  washing 
of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  inculcates 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  as  'Uhe  divinely  appointed 
means  of  conversion  and  religious  edification,"  and 
the  ^^p)rincipal  means  employed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  illumination,  co)iversion,  and  spirit- 
ual edification  of  men." 

After  pointing  out  the  incompatibility  with  the 
faith  of  Friends  of  the  system  of  religious  belief 
based  upon  principles  such  as  these  we  have 
quoted,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  its  "Ap- 
peal for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Society," 
tays,  "  Not  being  grounded  on  the  inward  work  of 


Christ  upon  the  soul,  this  religion  of  sentiment 
rather  than  of  experience,  does  not  make  obedience 
in  the  day  of  small  things  the  essential  condition 
of  greater  attainments  ;  but  rather  reasons  away 
these  little  requisitions  of  duty,  as  things  of  small 
account ;  and  so  tramples  under  foot  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  consents  to  an  alliance  with  the  spirit, 
the  maxims  and  the  manners  of  the  world."  In 
these  few  words,  we  believe,  we  have  a  just  exposi- 
tion of  that  increased  excitement  upon  the  subject 
of  the  religious  faith  of  Friends,  manifested  among 
the  members  in  England,  that  has  led  to  the 
changes  made,  in  relation  to  their  testimonies  re- 
specting plainness  and  marriage.  It  may  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  that  class  in  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing with  which  the  demand  for  these  changes  ori- 
ginated, that  they  have  frankly  avowed  it  to  be 
their  object  to  bring  Friends  to  discard  respect  for 
the  manner  of  dress  and  address  which  has  so  long 
made  them  conspicuous,  and  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  community  in  which  they  live  by 
dressing  and  speaking  like  those  around  them  ; 
Iso  that  members  of  the  Society  should  be  allowed 
to  marry  with  any  other  religious  professors,  with- 
out endangering  their  right  of  membership ;  as 
well  as  other  changes  which  have  not  yet  been 
acted  on  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  numerous  communications  addressed  by 
them  to  their  fellow-members  through  the  columns 
of  the  London  Friend,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
prize  essays,  abundantly  prove  this.  Edward 
Bowron,  speaking  for  himself  and  for  this  class,  as 
quoted  in  the  British  Friend,  after  alluding  to  the 
changes  they  required,  and  the  probable  effect  the 
obtaining  them  would  have,  says,  "  I  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  a  more  conspicuous  day  awaits 
them  [Friends,]  and  we  may  hope  that  the  venti- 
lation that  many  of  their  tenets  and  dogmas  have 
lately  received,  will  have  the  effect  of  invigorating 
and  renovating  the  expiring  energies  of  this  now 
almost  obsolete  Society — of  causing  them  to  throw 
to  the  winds  those  paltry  oddities  which  have  here- 
tofore distinguished  them,  limiting  their  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  made  them  frequently  objects  of 
ridicule  and  contempt."  He  further  says  that  this 
[invigoration  and  renovation  "  can  only  be  done  by 
conciliating  the  younger  portion  of  the  body,  and 
enlisting  them  as  working  members  of  the  ranks; 
no  longer  making  essentials  of  non-essentials." 
Alas!  for  such  renovation  as  this. 

The  discipline  of  our  religious  Society  is  not  the 
product  of  mere  human  wisdom.  It  is  no  sy^tem 
of  rules  contrived  to  meet  the  circumstances,  and 
impose  obligations  dependent  upon  a  particular 
time  or  place,  which,  like  the  by-laws  of  an 
ordinary  association,  may  properly  be  altered  or 
annulled  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
'jorily  of  the  members.  It  had  a  far  higher  origin  ; 
I  the  principles  embodied  in  its  rules  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  religious  faith  we  profess  ;  apply 
to  all  periods,  to  all  circumstances,  and  cannot  be 
jinfringed  or  set  at  naught  without  wounding  the 
system  of  doctrines  which  Friends  have  always  pro- 
|fessed  to  regard  as  consonant  with  the  complete 
I  requirements  of  the  gospel.  It  was  framed  and 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the 
church,  by  men  who  sat  at  his  feet,  and  by  renun- 
ciation of  self  and  obedience  to  the  cross,  had  come 
to  know  his  voice,  and  were  quick  of  understand- 
ing in  his  fear.  No  change  then,  in  the  discipline, 
should  be  lightly  made;  none  which  would  weaken 
the  testimonies  given  Friends  to  bear.  It  is  only 
in  living  and  acting  under  the  ?anie  divine  autho- 
rity that  first  called  it  iuto  existence,  that  the  So- 
ciety can  be  preserved  from  invalidating  or  con- 
jtradicting  that  which  the  Head  of  the  church  has 
ordained,  making  Him  to  appear  to  be  the  author 


of  confusion,  and  leading  its  inexperienced  mei 
hers  to  imagine  that  the  requirements  of  the  gos| 
are  less  straight  and  narrow  in  one  age  than 
another.  Now  what  reasons  are  assigned  by  t 
class  that  originated  them,  and  by  others  that  ha 
advocated  the  "  reforms"  made,  for  the  chang 
that  London  Yearly  Meeting  has  adopted  ?  Th' 
can  be  easily  summed  up.  It  is  argued  that  dre 
does  not  make  a  Quaker — that  simplicity  does  d 
imply  peculiarity — that  the  pronoun  you,  the  ore 
nary  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  wor' 
mister  and  mistress,  have  lost  their  original  mea 
ing,  and  are  therefore  unobjectionable — that  the 
are  members  who  dress  plain,  say  thee  and  thou 
a  single  person,  and  use  the  numerals  to  designa 
the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  yea 
who  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  true  Quaken 
and  therefore  dress  and  address  are  no  evidence 
consistency — that  while  the  Query  rttained  tl 
words,  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  appare 
some  meetings  would  continue  to  think  it  obligatoi 
on  their  members  to  dress  and  speak  in  the  mana 
which  has  heretofore  been  considered  consiste' 
with  Friends'  testimony  to  plainness,  and  as  the 
deviated  therefrom  would  make  exceptions  in  the 
answers,  and  not  employ  such  members  in  the  se 
vices  of  the  Society — that  this  dressing  in  plai 
clothes  and  using  the  plain  language  made  Frieni 
appear  peculiar,  and  was  repulsive  to  very  mat 
of  them,  and  to  some  who  might  otherwise  be  " 
duced  to  become  members — that  under  the  circur 
stances  of  the  present  day,  it  was  enough  for  tl 
Society  to  advise  its  members  to  observe  christi; 
simplicity,  and  then  leave  each  one  of  them  to  judj 
for  him  and  herself,  what  kind  of  dress  and  addref" 
christian  simplicity  requires — that  by  making 
distinction  in  estimating  the  consistency  of  thol 
who  laid  aside,  or  denounced  as  mere  formality  tj  '■' 
garb  and  speech  heretofore  considered  proper  for 
Friend,  the  difficulty  under  which  some  meetin 
now  laboured  in  answering  the  fourth  Query  wou 
be  effectually  removed,  and  the  answers  sent  up 
it  from  the  various  branches  of  the  Yearly  Mee 
ing  would  be  more  uniform. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  altering  the  disciplii 
so  as  to  allow  members  to  marry  with  those  not" 
membership,  have  been — that  inasmuch  as  Fricn 
have  always  admitted  there  were  good  chri^tia 
outside  the  pale  of  their  religious  Society,  it  w 
making  an  invidious  distinction,  and  acting  in  ; 
unchristian  spirit  to  forbid  the  members  to  join 
marriage  wiih  such — that  as  the  discipline  hi 
long  stood,  if  it  was  carried  out,  those  who  we 
not  married  in  accordance  therewith  were  oblige 
to  condemn  their  violation  of  it  to  the  satisfaeti 
of  their  meeting,  or  lose  their  right  of  membersh 
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le  possible  they  have  been  effected  under  the 
ty  of  the  same  blessed  Head  of  the  church, 
I  our  forefathers  into  the  inr^titution  of  the 
cipliiic  as  it  has  stood  for  so  long  a  series  of 
rs,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Society  from  con- 
Bning  to  the  ways,  the  manners  and  the  associa- 
s  of  the  world.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  exscind- 
the  words  "plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
arel"  from  the  Query,  because  they  were  felt 
e  a  restriction  by  those  who  wished  to  give  up 
dress  and  address  of  Friends,  and  yet  be  active 
the  Society ;  and  allowing  those  whose  attacli- 
t  to  the  Society  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  them, 
seeking  a  help-mate  for  life,  to  confine  their 
ice  within  the  range  of  its  members,  to  remain 
uU  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
nbership,  and  exercise  them  in  our  meetings; 
say  is  it  not  inevitable  that  these  two  altera- 
is  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  destroy  many  of 
characteristics  of  Friends?  and  are  they  not,  not 
ely  an  infringement,  but  a  fatal  blow  to  some 
;hc  testimonies  they  have  considered  important, 
for  which  many  a  worthy  member  has  suifcred 

^ut  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  assurance  is 
sly  given  by  some  who  advocate  these  "reforms" 
f.  they  have  no  intention  of  lowering  the  stand- 
Friends  have  heretofore  maintained,  or  to  en- 
age  a  departure  from  the  dress  and  manner  of 
jch,  the  Society  has  considered  to  be  consistent 
1  its  testimony  to  christian  simplicity  and  truth- 
ess.  The  British  Friend  says,  that  the  com- 
ee  in  its  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  proposed 
onipensate  for  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the 
th  Query  relative  to  plainness  of  speech,  etc., 
'  a  minute  of  advice  on  the  subject,"  "  the  in- 
,ion  of  this  minute  being  designed  to  guard 
in-t  the  supposition  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ise  liii plied  tlie  kusl  infringement  oftlie  Society's 
\iiio)uj  in  the  maitcrP  Letters  are  sent  to  this 
ntry  from  those  engaged  in  promoting  these 
)vations,  abounding  in  these  assurances,  and 
spread  abroad  through  the  Society  here,  to 
y  the  alarm  and  distress  that  have  been  justly 
jtcd,  and  to  persuade  Friends  that  London 
irly  Meeting,  in  adopting  them,  has  sanctioned 
'  views,  and  that  its  members  who  are  so 
|lous  in  urging  it  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of 
ion,  to  "  ventilate"  "  many  of  the  tenets  and  dog- 
"  heretofore  held  by  the  Society  ;  are  merely 
iing  to  bring  it  back  to  first  principles,  and  to 

it  from  lifeless  formality. 
Ve  should  be  loth  to  believe  that  all  who  have 
iated  or  approved  this  untried  experiment,  have 
le  so  with  a  deliberate  design  to  lay  waste  the 
trines  and  give  up  the  testimonies  of  Friends; 
1  we  can  duly  estimate  the  avowals  from  which 
Editors  of  the  British  Friend  in  their  editorial 
5th  mo.  8th,  say  they  take  comfort ;  that  on  the 
t  of  some  who  gave  these  things  their  support, 
re  was  no  intention  to  relax  "  the  obligation  to 
sistency  with  our  christian  profession;"  but  we 
not  understand  how,  or  by  what  reasoning  any 
e  Friend  could  be  brought  to  consent  to,  much 
i  to  recommend  such  changes  in  the  discipline, 
such  purposes  as  are  avowed  by  their  first  and 
r  more  determined  advocates. 
But  honest  and  upright  I'riends  maybe  deceived 
1  betrayed  by  such  assurances.  Those  among 
ho  are  familiar  with  the  first  inroads,  and 
idual  development  of  Hicksism,  that  "  trcmen- 
is  heresy"  that  carried  off  so  large  a  portion  of 
Society  in  this  country,  can  readily  recall  how 
ifuse  and  positive  were  the  assurances  given  by 
early  advocates,  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
Dying  any  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Society, 
to  proiimlgate  any  new  views;   and  how  inde- 


fatigable were  their  efibrts  to  impress  the  minds  of 
Friends  with  a  belief,  that  all  they  aimed  at  was  a 
recurrence  to  first  principles ;  to  break  up  and  free 
the  Society  from  a  lifeless  formality,  into  which, 
they  said,  it  had  settled;  ^nd  also  to  liberate  the 
members  from  particular  rules  and  customs,  which, 
they  alleged,  had  become  oppressive,  and  ought  to 
be  discarded,  leaving  each  one  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  the  matters  to  which  they  referred. 
Such  assurances  then  lulled  some  into  supineness 
and  indifference;  while  it  betrayed  others,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  to  their  inexpressible  loss ;  and  they  ini- 
tiated a  schism  that  rent  a  large  body  from  the 
Society.  It  behooves  all  of  us,  then,  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  lest,  on  the  present  occasion,  similar  assur- 
ances may  quiet  conscientious  fears  and  doubts, 
lull  iuto  a  fatal  belief  of  security,  and  finally  even- 
tuate in  a  similar  catastrophe. 

The  queries  arise  in  our  mind, — and  wo  think 
they  mu^t  present  themselves  in  the  mind  of  every 
Friend,  when  reflecting  on  this  matter — how  is  it, 
if  these  members  have  no  intention  to  relax  in 
Friend's  testimony  to  plainness  and  truthfulness, 
and  if  London  Yearly  Meeting  wishes  to  guard 
against  "  the  least  infringement  of  the  Society's 
testimony  in  the  matter,"  that  there  is  any  desire 
to  omit  the  words,  now  struck  out  from  the  fourth 
Query  ?  Ilave  they  prevented  or  can  they  prevent 
Friends  from  observing  christian  simplicity  ?  and 
how  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  revert  to  first  prin- 
ciples, to  do  away  with  the  only  clause  in  the 
Queries  that  indicates  a  distinction  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Society,  between  those  who  dress  and 
speak  in  a  manner  consistent  with  what  the  Society 
has  heretofore  considered  plain  and  truthful,  and 
those  who  adopt  the  language  and  attire  of  the 
community  around  them  ?  If  there  is  no  ulterior 
object  in  view  but  the  promotion  of  chriitian  sim- 
plicity, could  not  this  be  attained,  with  the  Query 
as  it  was,  without  disregarding  the  conscientious 
scruples,  the  heartfelt  grief,  and  the  deep  religious 
convictions  of  so  many  worthy  members  who  are 
opposed  to  the  change  ? 

These  queries  are  all  answered  by  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  large  party  in  London  Yearly 
Meeting  is  determined,  that  conformity  with  the 
dress  and  address  in  common  use,  shall  not  affect 
the  estimate  of  the  consistency  of  those  adopting 
them,  nor  prevent  them  from  occupying  any  sta- 
tions in  the  Society.  This  party  is  said  to  be  large 
in  number,  respectable  in  position,  and  influential 
from  wealth  and  learning;  and  having  boldly  and 
frankly  demanded  the  change,  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  meetings  in  urging' acquiescence  therewith 
many  have  weakly  given  way  to  them,  fearing,  il 
is  said,  lest,  if  something  is  not  conceded,  very 
many  of  them  will  leave  the  Society.  There  could 
be  no  such  fear,  had  they  given  evidence  of  a  real 
attachment  to  our  principles,  and  it  would  bo  far 
better  to  risk  their  early  departure,  than  to  allow 
them  to  remain  and  carry  the  Yearly  Meeting  off 
with  them. 

The  effects  of  this  movement  have  been  makin 
themselves  more  and  more  apparent,  as  it  has  pro- 
gressed, and  we  apprehend  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  they  will  be  more  universally  conspicuous ' 
The  British  Friend  states,  that  "  many  i'riends  ob 
jected  to  the  alteration,"  because  "  there  was  no 
miitaking  what  had  been  already  tlie  effect  of  the 
proposal — a  decided  increase  of  departure  into  con- 
fornuty  to ith  fashion,  both  in  language  and  attire, 
while  tiw  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  altera- 
tion appeared  among  tliose  ivho  had  ceased  to  bear, 
or  never  had  borne  what  liad  heretofore  been  looked 
upon  as  the  testimony  of  our  Society  in  these 
things:''  In  the  account  given  of  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  London  Friend,  we  find  it  stated, 


that  "  Jacob  Green,  [the  Friend  who  twice  paid  a 
eligious  visit  to  Friends  in  this  country,]  spoke  of 
the  inconsistency  of  indulging  in  the  fashiona- 
ble modes  of  dress  and  address,  and  his  remarks 
were  severely  commented  upon  by  a  Friend,  who 
pirotcsled  against  such  '  miserable  things''  occupy- 
ing  attention,  instead  of  our  being  directed  to  the 
Saviour,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  came." 

With  a  wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  deplora- 
ble state  of  things,  which  these  facts  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character  exemplify,  is  it  not 
pas.sing  strange  we  should  be  assured  that  Friends 

England  have  adopted  no  new  views  respecting 
Quakerism  ;  that  the  object  of  the  "  reformers"  is 
not  to  break  down  the  hedge,  and  assimilate  the  So- 
ciety to  the  world,  but  to  bring  it  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that  the  action  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  relative  to  the  fourth  Query  does  not  im- 
ply "  any  infringement  of  Friends'  testimony"  to 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel  ?  Such 
assurances  under   such   circum.'tances  pay  but  a 

or  compliment  to  the  common  sense  or  discern- 
ment of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

There  is  no  force  in  the  observation  we  some- 
times hear,  that  the  departures  we  so  much  deplore 
and  condemn,  have  taken  place  while  the  Queries 
stood  unaltered,  and  therefore  they  have  not  exer- 
cised any  preservative  influence,  and  may  be  safely 
spared.  The  same  observation  might  be  made  re- 
pecting  the  Queries  relative  to  punctuality  to  pro- 
mises and  justice  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
other  testimonies  of  the  Society.  We  believe  that 
the  periodical  reading  and  answering  the  queries 
have  not  only  called  Friends  to  an  examination  of 
themselves  and  their  religious  care  over  their  child- 
ren, but  have  been  a  means  of  stirring  them  up 
afresh,  and  encouraging  them  to  live  and  act  faith- 
fully in  maintaining  our  christian  testimonies.  In- 
stead of  bringing  the  testimonies  referred  to  in  the, 
queries  more  closely  home  to  the  attention  of  meetings 
and  members;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  prompting 
them  to  a  stricter  observance  of  their  import,  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  the  effect  necessarily  pro- 
duced, characterize  these  alterations  made  by  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  as  acts  by  which  an  important 
legislative  body  has  deliberately  lowered  the  stan- 
dard of  our  profession,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  delinquent  members,  and  justify 
its  subordinate  branches  in  employing  them  in  the 
services  of  the  Society.  It  was  a  true  but  humi- 
liating remark  of  a  Friend  in  the  meeting,  that 
"  many  having  laid  it  aside,  a  query  inculcating 
pilainncss  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  answer  truly, 
and  has  to  be  altered."* 

These  changes  have  by  no  means  completed  the 
"  reforms"  contemplated,  or  exhausted  the  power 
of  the  party  that  has  carried  them  through.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  Society  will  be 
so  renovated  and  rejuvenated  as  to  satisfy  it.  An 
"  arrangement"  for  teaching  during  part  of  the 
time  of  our  meetings  for  worship  usually  held  in 
silence,  by  persons,  who,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  languages,  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  various  commentaries  upon 
them,  may  think  themselves  qualified  and  called 
upon  to  practise  it  in  them  ;  "  Scripture  Meetings" 
where  both  learned  or  unlearned  may  study  and 
expound  the  Scriptures ;  the  institution  of  missions 
to  heathen  lands,  are  all  among  the  "new  arrange- 
ments" not  merely  proposed,  but  strenuously  urged, 
with  a  fair  prospect  that  ere  long  the  "  prepon- 
derating sentiment"  will  be  in  their  favour. 

But  we  infer  from  some  of  the  published  remarks, 
that  it  is  thought  better  to  withhold  pressing  fur- 
ther changes  for  a  time,  lest  by  striving  to  accoui- 
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plish  too  much  at  once,  or  movino' too  fast,  more  should  j  dates  from  that  unhappy  country,  the  war  between  the 
belaid  upon  those  who  see  that  all  these  thingsj  D™^*^^   and   Christians  raged  with  unabated  violence 
.,     ^  .  r  •-.•/-»      1      •  J    The  war,  which  has  been  marked  with  every  kind  ot 

are  wide  departures  from  primitive  Quakerism,  aud  ,^^^^^.^^^  '.^  ^^.^  ^^  ,^^^^.^  ^^^_^  encouraged  by  the  Turkish 
therefore  cannot  approve  of  them,  than  they  would  officials.  The  town  of  Zahleh,  which  was  the  last  place 
be  willing  to  bear.  But  it  is  only  a  requisition  for  of  importance  held  by  the  Christians,  had  been  attacked 
time;  the  end   contemplated 


ill  be  arrived 
sooner  or  later,  unless  tlie  Lord  rebukes  and  brings 
a  blast  upon  this  evil  spirit.  In  reference  to  this, 
we  have  been  struck  with  a  remark  in  this  month's 
number  of  the  London  Friend,  made  by  a  writer, 
who  is  pleading  for  the  more  general  institution  of 
"  Scripture  Meetings."  He  says,  "  I  believe  we 
can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  our  older  Friends  entering  heartily 
and  earnestly  into  the  various  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing made — and  this  is  one  of  them — for  the  promo- 
tion of  vital,  earnest,  intelligent  and  catholic  Chris- 
tianity among  us.  They  could  not,  even  if  they 
uviihl,  jirevent  their  development ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  their  wisdom  and  experience,  if  heartily  en- 
listed into  the  service,  will  be  often  able  to  direct 
such  efforts  into  safe  paths,  and  to  promote  the 
efficient  and  satisfactory  carrying  out,  of  what  we 
all  desire,  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  done  with- 
out their  aid."  We  have  italicised  two  portions 
which  we  think  suggestive.  We  believe  there  are 
those  among  not  only  the  "  older  Friends"  but 
others,  younger  in  years,  who  are  almost  ready  to 
give  up  contending  against  these  innovations,  be- 
cause, in  their  discouragement,  they  think  nothing 
but  Divine  interposition  can  prevent  their  continued 
development.  But  if  these  have  striven,  and  con- 
tinue to  strive  faithfully  to  defend  the  principles  of 
the  Society,  and  to  preserve  their  Yearly  Meeting 
from  these  devastating  inroads  upon  its  religious 
standing,  they  may  rest  assured  their  integrity  and 
labour  will  be  owned  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  and  they  receive  their  reward,  let  the  re 
suit  be  what  it  may.  But  are  there  not  others, 
who,  in  their  hearts,  have  not  approved  of  these 
proceedings,  but  through  weakness  and  want  of 
faith — the  fear  of  appearing  too  straight,  or  of 
offending  some  whose  good  opinion  they  desired  to 
retain,  have  given  way  to  the  introduction  of  one 
wrong  thing  after  another,  until  they  have  lost  the 
religious  strength  they  once  were  favoured  with, 
and  at  times  keenly  feel  that  now  "  they  could  not, 
even  if  they  would,  prevent  the  development"  of 
these  departures,  and  have  mournfully  to  reflect 
that  the  testimonies  of  the  Society  have  been  b 
tered  away,  "  in  a  way  that  could  hardly  [have 
been]  done  without  their  aid."  Let  Friends  in  this 
country  take  warning. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Eprope. — New3  from  England  to  the  13th  inst. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  was  estimated  at 
1,226,000  bales,  including  1.049,000  American.  Sale: 
of  the  week,  75,000  bales  ;  the  following  were  the  quO' 
tations — middling  Orleans,  SJi/. ;  Uplands,  5.!d. ;  Mobile 
5\d.  The  market  for  brcadstuffs  was  steady,  but  quiet 
Corn  had  an  advancing  tendency.  The  prospect  of  thi 
harvest  in  Great  Britain  was  considerably  improved  ;  i 
was  even  hoped  the  yield  of  wheat  might  reach  a  fai 
average. 

Several  heavy  failures  had  occurred  among  partie 
engaged  in  the  leather  trade ;  in  some  of  them  the  lia 
bilities  were  for  enormous  amounts. 

A  squadron  escorting  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  visit 
to  Canada,  sailed  from  England  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  Bombay  mail  to  the  7th  ult.  had  been  received  in 
England.  The  English  and  French  ambassadors  had 
left  Galle  for  China.  The  dates  from  Australia  were  to 
Fifth  month  17th.  The  signs  of  insurrection  in  New 
Zealand  were  spreading. 

It  is  considered  as  certain  that  a  conference  of  all  the 
Powers,  on  the  Swiss  question,  will  be  held  in  Paris,  in 
the  Tenth  month,  the  various  Powers  being  represented 
by  their  ambassadors. 

France  has  notified  Turkey,  that  a  stop  must  be  put 
to  the  massacre  of  Christians  in  Syria.     Up  to  the  latest 


and  taken  by  the  Druses  and  Arabs,  and  about  1000  of 
"  e  inhabitants  murdered. 

The  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Naples  in  relation  to 
the,  new  Constitution  which  he  is  willing  to  grant,  was 
but  indieferently  received  by  the  people. 

The  dictator.  Garibaldi,  was  increasing  his  forces,  pre- 
paratory to  a  movement  upon  Messina,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  be  defended  by  20,000  royalist  troops. 

The  Papal  government  has  released  the  political  pri- 
soners confined  in  the  Romagna. 

The  Convention  between  England,  Austria  and  the 
Porte,  for  the  establishment  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
line,  from  Ragnsa  to  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  been 
signed  at  Vienna. 

Great  hosts  of  locusts  have  made  their  appearance  in 
Hungary,  some  districts  in  which  have  suffered  much 
from  their  ravages. 

The  N'eapolilan  Constitution. — According  to  the  new 
Constitution,  Naples  is  to  be  henceforward  an  heredi- 
tary and  constitutional  monarchy.  The  legislative  power 
will  reside  at  the  same  time  in  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, composed  of  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  the  Executive  power  will  be  exclusively 
part  of  the  Royal  attributions.  The  guarantees  relative 
to  individual  liberty  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  are 
inscribed  in  the  Constitution. 

Russian  Emancipation. — The  plan  presented  to  the 
Czar  by  the  Russian  nobility,  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  gives  them  the  power  to  lease  lands,  and  make 
contracts  for  two  years,  when  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
able  to  support  themselves.  The  Czar's  plan  contem- 
plated immediate  emancipation,  and  the  gift  to  each  serf, 
from  his  master's  territory,  of  sufficient  land  to  support 
him.  Emancipation  is  desired  by  all  parties,  but  the 
nobles  are  not  willing  to  give  up  serfs  and  land  both. 
The  plan  of  the  nobles  will  probably  be  accepted  by  the 
Czar. 

U.NiTED  States. — The  Crops. — The  harvests  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  having  been  now  gathered 
the  reports  from  the  different  sections  will  give  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  result.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  considered 
a  full  one  in  the  aggregate,  probably  considerably  above 
the  average.  That  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  set  down  at 
fully  twenty-five  millions  of  bnshels.  The  prospects  of  a 
good  yield  of  corn  is  also  said  to  be  favourable  in  most 
localities  throughout  the  United  States. 

California. — San  Francisco  dates  to  the  29th  ult.  have 
been  received  by  the  overland  mail.  The  pony  express 
which  had  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  Indian 
war,  was  about  to  start  on  its  next  trip.  Quiet  prevail- 
ed throughout  the  State,  and  there  was  no  news  of  im- 
portance to  report.  The  accounts  from  the  Carson  Val- 
ley mines  continue  to  be  of  a  cheering  nature. — The 
Ophir  Mining  Company  are  sending  forward  fifteen  tons 
of  ore  per  week,  worth  §2000  per  ton.  One  ton  in 
twenty  is  of  this  richness,  the  balance  remains  in  piles 
at  the  mines,  and  is  worth  from  §500  to  $1000  per  ton. 
• — The  population  of  the  Washoe  region  is  increasing  by 
immigration,  both  from  Sa^t  Lake  and  California,  it  is 
supposed  that  thousands  of  the  overland  immigrants 
from  the  Western  States  will  stop  there.— The  Indians 
have  ceased  their  hostilities,  the  hostile  tribes  having 
gone  to  Oregon  and  the  Humboldt  mountains. 

Oregon. — The  advices  from  Oregon  date  to  the  20th 
ult.,  and  from  British  Columbia  to  the  23d.  The  news 
from  Oregon  is  uninteresting. — It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Democratic  candidate  to  Congress  is  elect'e'd  by 
a  small  majority,  and  that  the  Legislature  is  so  fixed 
render  certain  the  defeat  of  Senators  Lane  and  Smith.— 
The  Democratic  papers,  however,  contend,  that  no  Repub 
licau  Senator  can  be  elected,  and  intimate  that  the  Le- 
coraptou  and  anti-Lecorapton  members  will  compromise 
so  as  to  secure  both  Democratic  Senators  with  moderate 
sentiments. — The  mining  news  from  British  Columbia 
is  rather  encouraging.  The  Chinese  population 
creasing. — Some  fine  specimens  of  gold  from  Queen 
Charlotte  Island  had  been  received. 

American  Batter  and  Cheese. — The  foreign  demand  for 
American  butter  and  cheese  is  rapidly  increasing.  D 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1858,  there  were  exported 
from  New  York  085,110  pounds  of  butter  and  2,940,534 
pounds  of  cheese :  for  the  same  period  of  1860,  the  ex 
port  of  these  articles  was — of  butter,  3,636,838  pounds 
of  cheese,  7,087,256  pounds. 

New  York  and  Erie  Canal. — The  return  of  tolls  col- 
lected on  the  Erie  Canal,  since  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tiou  this  season,  indicate  a  large  increase  of  business 


The  total  amount  of  tolls  collected  up  to  the  15th  inst ' 
vas  §947,825,  being  §368,833  more  than  in  the  com  i 
ponding  portion  of  1859. 

Xew  i  o/-4.^Mortality  last  week,  409.  Under  ten  yeai 
of  age,  335;  of  cholera' infantum,  104.  On  the  23d,  tb 
following  were  the  quotations  in  the  grain  market — Tt 
market  for  wheat  rules  easier;  sales  of  94,00 

$1.25  a  Si. 26  for  Milwaukie  club  ;  §1.30  for  red  Statt 
$1.32  for  red  winter  Western ;  §1.33  and  $1.35  for  ne 
ed  Southern;  $1.37  for  good  white  Indiana.  Oats,  sali 
at  37  cts.  a  39  cts.  for  Western ;  39J  cts.  for  State.  Coi 
the  market  is  dull  and  heavy ;  sales  of  100,000  bus! 
els,  at  61  CIS.  a  64  cts.  for  round  mixed  Western  ;  68  ct 
for  choice  do. ;  63  cts.  a  63J^  cts.  for  yellow  Western 
62  cts.  for  round  yellow. 

Philadelphia.— yiortAUtj  last  week,  312.     On  the  23. 
les  of  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  at  §1.23;  new  whr 
wheat,  §1.30  a  $1.40;  new  rye,  70  cts.;  yellow  cor 
i  cts. ;  oats,  36  cts.  a  40  cts.     Beef  cattle  sold  at  $7.1 
$9.00  per  100  pounds;  hogs,  §7.75  a  §8.37;  she 
3,00  a  §8.50.     The  Schuylkill  river  is  very  low,  ow 
I  the  long  drought.     The  consumption  of  water  in  t 
city  during  the  warm  weather,  is  very  great;  during  tf  0 

week,  from  125,000  to  130,000  tons  daily  w 
ed  from  the  Schuylkill. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  the  3d  of  Ni: 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cher 
street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seven' 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boj' 
school  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  sclo 
tion  of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific,  a 
classical  studies ;  on  the  satisfactory  completion 
which  the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certi 
cate  of  scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  suli'' 
jects  are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropria  |^ 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  that  1 
school  offers  unusual  inducements  to  Friends,  for  t  ^'' 
education  of  their  children,  and  at  very  low  rates, 
the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,   early  in  t  nil: 
session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  v  " 
tend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.     Application  i 
made,  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  to  Joseph  W 

,  the  Principal,  where  circulars  containing  furtt 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces, 
ddltion  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geon 
try,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  AstronoD 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  G.i 
graphy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  a 
(Composition. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry,  Mensu' 
tion,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

It  is  believed  the  arrangement  of  studies  is  such  as 
give  to  those  pupils  completing  the  course  a  solid  s 
liberal  education. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  entering  the  school  sho 
do  so  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Appllcat 
may  be  made  at  the  school  to  Margaret  Lightfo 
Principal.     On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Cakteb,  Clerk 
Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1860. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Principal  for  the  Infant  department  of  the  Adel 


Israel  H.  Johxson,  334  Crown  street 
Elihli  Roberts,  1217  liace  street. 
Seventh  month,  18G0. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  B^ 
department  of  this  Institution.     Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emles,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governo 
the  Boys'  department  of  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless.  ( 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samokl  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  J,i 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evaxs,  Phihi 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 
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rks  on  John  S.  Rowntree's   "(laakcrism,    Past 
and  Present." 

(Continued  from  pape  334.) 

'iloii  Wors/iip  and  t/te  Ministnj. — In  resura- 
these  remarks,  we  will  first  direct  attention  to 

misconstruction  to  which  Barclay  has  been 
acted  by  the  essayist,  and  in  doing  so  deem  it 

I'ul  to  make  a  longer  extract  than  is  generally 
rable,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  is  fully  justi- 

by  the  importance   of  the    subject.     In  his 

jsition  on  worship,  this  truly  eminent  author 

As  Uure  can  he  nothing  more  opposite  to  the 
iral  will  and  ivisdorn  of  man  than  this  siktit 
ting  upon  God,  so  neither  can  it  be  obtained, 
rightly  comprehended  by  man,  but  as  he  layeth 

his  own  wisdom  and  will,  so  as  to  be  content 

thoroughly  subject  to  God.  And  therefore 
as  not  preached,  nor  can  be  so  practised,  but 
uch  as  tind  no  outward  ceremony,  no  observa- 
3,  no  words,  yea,  not  the  best  and  purest  words, 

the  words  of  Scripture,  able  to  satisfy  their 
ry  and  afflicted  souls  ;  because,  where  all  these 
be,  the   life,  power  and  virtue    which    make 

things  effectual,  may  be  wanting.  Such,  I 
were  necessitated  to  cease  from  all  externals, 
to  be  silent  before  the  Lord  ;  and  being  di- 
;d  to  that  inward  principle  of  life  and  light  in 
aselves,  as  the  most  excellent  teacher,  which 
never  be  removed  into  a  coruer,  came  thereby 
e  taught  to  wait  upon  God  in  the  measure  of 
and  grace  received  from  him,  and  to  cease  from 
r  own  forward  words  and  actings,  in  the  natu- 

Uing  and  comprehension,  and  feel  after  this 
ird  seed  of  life  ;  that,  as  it  moveth,  they  may 
e  with  it,  and  be  actuated  by  its  power,  and 
ecced,  whether  to  pray,  preach,  or  sing.  And 
rom  this  principle  of  man's  being  silent,  and 
acting  in  the  things  of  God  himself  until  thus 
ated  by  God's  light  and  grace  in  his  heart 
naturally  spring  that  manner  of  sitting  silent 
ther,  and  waiting  together,  upon  the  Lord."- 
clay's  Apology,  prop,  xi.,  sec.  7. 
Jq  invite  our  readers  to  a  careful  perusal  of 
extract,  and  then  turn  to  page  29  of  J.  S 
'ntree's  essay,  where  they  will  find  the  words 
cised  in  the  above  extract  used  in  support  of 
I, assertion  that  "Barclay  practically  admits  the 
;ness  of  long-continued  silence  to  promiicuous 


gatherings  for  divine  worship,"  and  we  ask  them 
if  they  ever  saw  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  gross 
perversion  than  is  hero  attempted  ?  Barclay  makes 
no  such  admissions;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  argument  is  precisely  the  converse  of 
that  falsely  assumed  in  the  essay.  To  give  an  air 
of  plausibility  and  of  assumed  confidence  to  the 
attempt,  the  essayist  adds — "And  it  might  have 
been  added  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  instincts  of 
such  christians  as  have  not  been  accustomed  to  its 
practice,  &c.,"  thus  insinuating  that  the  contest  of 
the  words  quoted  justified  such  an  inference. 

We  have  no  desire  to  censure  severely  the  ordi- 
nary errors  incident  to  a  first  production,  but  when 
find  so  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  wresting 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  an  eminent  auth- 
purpose  foreign  alike  to  his  intention  and 
his  principles,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  expres- 
sion of  that  just  reprobation  which  such  a  practice 
well  deserves,  and  which  the  interests  of  society 
demand. 

In  perusing  this  essay,  it  is  obvious  that  implicit 
credence  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  placed  on 
the  versions  given  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the 
author  in  confirmation  of  his  own  views  ;  and  we 
would  advise  our  young  Friends  more  especially, 
first  to  refer  to  the  writers  quoted,  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  author's  opinions  are  truly  rep- 
resented in  the  essay,  before  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  it. 

The  admirable  adaptation  of  silent  worship  to 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  man  has  often  been  ex- 
emplified and  acknowledged  ;  and  we  believe  that 
of  those  who  have  experienced  the  "  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
there  are  but  very  few  indeed  that  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  Society,  that  would 
relinquish  the  inestimable  blessings  incident  upon 
silent  worship. 

The  memoirs  of  those  who  trod  the  path  of  life 
before  us,  even  from  the  times  of  George  Pox  unto 
the  present  day,  are  replete  with  unquestionable 
testimony  in  its  favour.  It  is  "  no  cunningly  de- 
vised fable,"  but  a  solemn  verity.  Nor  need  we 
recur  to  the  history  of  "  the  early  Friends"  alone 
for  confirmation.  Those  who  have  been  but  re- 
cently gathered  to  their  fathers  "  in  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,"  and  who,  "being  dead,  yet  speak,'' 
tell  us  the  same  thing.  Of  these,  the  deeply  in- 
teresting and  truly  edifying  memoirs  of  Stephen 
Grellet  may  be  beneficially  instanced.  We  earn- 
estly commend  the  serious  perusal  of  this  excellent 
work  to  all,  but  more  particularly  do  we  urge  those 
who  are  inclined  to  let  go  their  faith  in  silent  wor- 
ship to  read  it,  for  they  will  therein  see  various 
exemplifications  of  its  efficacy,  and  how  this  em' 
nent  minister  of  the  gospel  was  brought  "  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth''  in  silent  meetings,  and 
how  signally  they  were  blessed  unto  him. 

It  is  true  that  probably  in  meetings  for  worship 
there  are  some,  and  in  some  cases  many  pcrso 
who  are  unconverted,  and  who   are  therefore 
capable  of  uniting  with  others  in  "  true,  solet: 
silent  worship."     But  would  not  this  incapacity  be 
the  same  under  any  other  mode  ?     The  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  singing   psalms  and   by 


the  performance  of  ceremonies,  and  other  ways  of 
appealing  to  the  senses,  do  not  change  the  heart, 
and  cannot  convert  it  without  the  all-powerful  in- 

ucnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  They  that  worship 
God,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  is 
the  Divine  command.  "  Seek  and  yo  shall  find — 
knock  and  it  shall  to  opened  unto  you,"  arc  pre- 
cious promises.  The  mode  of  worship  prescribed 
our  Saviour  is  strictly  spiritual,  and  to  be  per- 
fo'rmed   with    the   a.ssistance   of   the   Holy  Spirit, 

hich  we  shall  receive  if  we  ask  for  it.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  question  the  sufficiency  of  this  mode  of 
worship,  because  there  are  those  who  do  not  ask,  ^ 
and  therefore  do  not  receive  that  grace  which  is 
freely  offered  to  all ;  and  still  less  is  it  required  of 
us  to  burden  the  spiritually-minded  with  readings, 
singing,  and  teaching,  which  interrupt  and  impede 
true  worship,  whilst,  as  we  have  shown,  the  un- 
converted remain  unchanged  in  heart  thereby.  To 
be  efficacious  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  all  reli- 
gious teaching  must  bo  given  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  surely  that  mode  of  worship 
which  induces  a  seeking  and  waiting  for  this  in- 
fluence, is  more  likely  to  "  lead  wanderers  into  the 
fold"  than  all  the  contrivances  and  expedients  of 
man.  "Vital  Christianity  consLsteth  not  in  word.s, 
but  in  power ;  and  however  important  it  is  that 
we  have  a  right  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  this  availeth  not  unless  we  are  regene- 
rated by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  there- 
fore tenderly  entreat  all  to  wait  in  humble  faith 
for  its  quickening  influence,  and  to  seek  to  have 
heir  hearts  contritcd  before  the  Lord." — Yearly 
MeUing  Epistle,  1827. 

J.  S.  Rowntree  says  that  the  early  Friends  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  "  that  one  form  of  worship, 
which  corresponded  most  closely,  in  their  judg- 
ment, with  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  exercise, 
was  the  only  one  acceptable  to  God,  or  worthy  the 
adoption  of  his  church,  whereas  they  would  have 
most  successfully  commended  their  practices  to 
others,  had  they  remembered  that  '  worship  is 
planned  altogether  in  adaptation  to  the  limitations 
of  the  inferior  party,  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
finitude of  the  superior ;'  and  more  truly  would 
they  have  advanced  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion 
in  the  world  by  uniting  the  practice  of  silent  wor- 
ship with  those  other  arrangements  which,  though 
not  worship  itself,  do  at  times  prepare  the  way  for 
it ;  as  the  audible  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
teaching  of  christian  truth,  &c. ;  not  now  to  re- 
count the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  on 
behalf  of  congregational  singing."  (p.  .31.) 

This  extract  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  spe- 
cimen of  the  composition  and  mode  of  rea.-?oning 
required  in  an  essay  to  entitle  it  to  a  prize !  If  it 
be  true  that  exaggerated  praise  is  censure  in  dis- 
guise, then  the  writer  has  been  cruelly  used  by  the 
adjudicators.  We  must  not,  however,  allow  our 
pity  for  the  author  to  deter  us  from  our  duty,  or 
sufl'er  the  very  foundation  of  Quakerism  to  be  un- 
dermined without  exposing  the  attempt.  Cursory 
readers  may  be  misled,  and  their  religious  princi- 
ples vitiated,  if  the  crude  notions  herein  promul- 
gated by,  alas  !  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friend."*, 
are  suffered  to  pass  without  animadversion.     It  is 
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somewhat  absurd,  and  very  lamentable,  to  see  this  [these  silent  meetings  the  power  of  the  Lord  has 
modern  member,  this  youthful  reformer  of  the  So- 1  been  felt,  even  to  the  conversion  of  impenitent 
ciety,  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  "  early  sinners,  in  these   as  well  as  in  the  olden  time" 


Friends,"  knowing,  and  elsewhere  acknowledging, 
that  in  all  they  did  they  earnestly  sought  to  be 
guided  by  the  wisdom  from  above,  and  that  they 
were  eminently  distinguished  for  their  piety. 

If  "  the  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the  early 
Friends  corresponded  most  closely,  in  their  judg- 
ment, with  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  exercise, 
and  was,  in  their  estimation,  the  only  one  accept- 
able to  God,"  we  cannot  see  how  they  could  have 
adopted  any  other  form  without  a  gross  dereliction 
of  principle.  Surely  there  was  "  no  mistak 
this. 

worship,  not  only  ol  all  p 

nies,  but  of  all  adventitious  accessories  which,  al- 
though more  or  less  commendable  in  themselves, 
yet,  as  J.  S.  Kowntree  admits,  are  "  not  worship 
itself,"  but  "  arrangements"  which  "at  times  pre- 
pare the  way  for  it."  We  are  emphatically  com- 
manded to  "  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,"  and  we  cannot  see  how  we  can  accept- 
ably approach  his  sacred  footstool  for  adoration 
and  prayer,  unless  we  do  so  in  a  way  consistent 
with  our  solemn  convictions,  and  in  sincerity  of 
heart.  IIow  "  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  in 
the  world"  is  to  be  "  more  truly  advanced"  by 
stripping  it  of  its  spirituality,  and  uniting  the  prac- 
tice of  silent  worship"  with  "  other  arrangements" 
which   are  "  not  worship" — how  the   adopti 


whilst  those  whose  sins  have  been  washed  out  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  have  had  precious  seasons 
of  rejoicing,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  This 
is,  and  must  be  so,  because  it  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  holy  writ  and  the  Divine  promises. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[As  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  excited 
upon  the  subject  of  Meteors  by  the  one  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy  that  appeared  on  the  evening  of 
"".^'y     •^"'^v  _"";""    '■''"     ""  ^,^„^^^^  '"jthe  20th,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
iheir  great   mission  was  to  strip  religious  ,,  mi     t  •     j  >>  °       ^     r  .i     ^  u     r 

,    ^,       n    „  -,          S        °  "  ihe  Iriend,"  to  see  some  account  of  the  fall  of 

),  not  only  ot  all  pagan  rites  and  ceremo-        ^      .      ,  x,    ^  r  n  •     /-ii  •  ii_     i  ^    />  ^i 

meteoric  stones  that  tell  in  Uhio  on  the  1st  ot  the 

Fifth  month  last.] 

We  are  indebted,  says  the  Washington  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  15th  ult.,  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  for  the  sub- 
joined correspondence,  descriptive  of  the  recent 
very  remarkable  shower  of  meteoric  stones  in  Ohio, 
Notices  of  this  phenomenon  have  already  appeared, 
but  none  with  the  fullness  and  particularity  of  the 
following.  The  scientific  reader  will  find  in  th 
matter  room  for  large  inquiry  and  speculation. 

Hendreysburg,  Ohio,  May  9th,  1860. 

Dear  Professor — You  will  doubtless  see  in  the 
papers  an  account  of  a  shower  of  meteoric  stones 
of j  that  fell  on  the  1st  instant,  near  the  village  of 
'  Concord,  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio.  Lest  you 
should  think  it  a  hoax,  or  at  least  an  incorrect 
count,  I  have  taken  such  pains  as  circumstances 
would  permit  to  obtain  as  near  as  possible  all  thi 
facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

The  shower  took  place  between  twelve  and  oni 
o'clock,  P.  M.  The  day  was  unusually  cool  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  sky  about  two-thirds 
overcast  with  clouds.  Simultaneously  with  the  fall 
of  the  stones  a  tremendous  explosion  occurred  in 


practices  inconsistent  with  their  convictions,  and 
directly  opposed  to  their  peculiar  principles — could 
have  tended  to  their  numerical  increase,  and  pre- 
vented the  assumed  decadence  of  Friends,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

From  the  premises  we  should  have  arrived  at 
very  different  conclusions.  But  the  author  adopts 
the  dogma  of  a  writer  on  enthusiasm,  and  says, 
"  Worship  is  planned  altogether  in  adaptation  to 
the  limitations  of  the  inferior  party,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  infinitude  of  the  superior."  So  says  j  the  atmosphere.  To  those  near  by  it  resembled 
the  Church  of  Kome,  and  the  other  churches  which  severe  clap  of  thunder  in  sound,  but 
have  retained  more  or  less  of  her  system  ;  but  itpanied  by  a  jarring  sensation,  which,  together  with 
is  somewhat  strange  to  hear  this  doctrine  ad vo- 1  the  noise,  was  felt  and  heard  at  a  much  greater 
cated  in  so  unqualified  a  manner  by  a  member  of' distance  than  the  effect  of  thunder.  It  was  ob- 
the  Society  of  Friends  !     The  gorgeous  displays  of  served  and  remarked  as  sometbing  peculiar  by  pi 


andour,  and  the  ingenious  devices  resorted  to  by 
the  Romish  church,  are  truly  a  luminous  example 
of  adapting  a  mode  of  worship  to  the  "  limitations 
of  the  inferior  party;"  and  if  we  take  numbers  as 
a  test  of  the  excellency  of  its  principles  and  mode 
of  worship,  then,  of  all  professing  christian  socie- 
ties, the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  best.  Whether 
the  early  Friends  were  mistaken  or  not,  it  is  very 
clear  they  had  no  sympathy  with  doctrines  like 
these,  nor  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship which  were  founded  on  the  traditions  and 
commandments  of  men.  Their  incentives  were 
derived  from  a  purer  and  a  higher  source — the 
source  of  all  true  wisdom.  They  consulted  not 
with  "  flesh  and  blood,"  they  strove  not  to  please 
the  tastes  and  gratify  the  passions  of  unregenerate 
man,  or  truckled  to  temporizing  expediency,  so  as 
to  win  a  vast  multitude  of  nominal  adherents,  close  by ;  the  oth- 
They  built  their  church   in   accordance  with  the  saw  another  which 


words  of  Divine  revelation,  and,  influenced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  adopted  that  form  of  worship  which 
our  holy  Redeemer  commended  to  his  disciples ; 
tbey  questioned  not  its  adaptation  to  the  worship- 
per, for  they  unfeignedly  believed  in  the  doctrine 
promulgated  by  their  Saviour  whilst  on  earth. 
This  simple  and  unostentatious  form  of  worship  is 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  religious 
growth  of  all  true  christians,  and  to  confer  upon 
sincere-hearted  worshippers  the  inestimable  privi- 

1 r  _  l..l_ : :.L  /~i  .  J         t li 


sons  fifty  miles  off.  I  was  at  the  time  about  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  so  extraordinary  was  the  deto- 
nation and  jarring  sensation  that  I  thought  (al- 
though an  unknown  occurrence  in  this  region)  it  an 
earthquake  shook;  in  fact,  such  was  the  general 
opinion  of  all  who  heard  it.  To  those  near  where 
the  stones  fell,  several  distinct  reports  were  hea 
— accounts  vary  from  six  to  twelve — they  were 
rapid  succession,  perhaps  not  over  a  second  of  time 
between  them.  So  strange  was  the  sensation  that 
cattle  in  the  fields  ran  startled  at  it.  Four  stones 
were  seen  to  fall,  and  have  been  recovered,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  many  others  fell.  Two,  which 
fell  within  about  six  hundred  yards  of  each  other, 
were  seen  by  a  couple  of  men  who  were  labouring 
in  a  field.  Hearing  the  reports,  one  of  the  men 
looked  up  and  saw  a  large  body  fall  into  a  field 

looking  in   another  direction 

11  upon  a  fence. 


Within  about  twenty  minutes  they  approached 
and  dug  out  the  one  which  had  fallen  in  the  field 
where  it  had  buried  itself  to  the  depth  of  about 
twenty  inches  in  a  stiff  limestone  soil.  It  was  still 
so  hot  that  it  could  scarcely  be  held  in  the  hands 
From  the  direction  in  which  it  entered  the  earth, 
its  fall  appeared  to  have  been  vertical.  Its  wei 
was  fifty-one  pounds,  and  its  shape  irregular,  long 
and  flattened,  but  resembling  somewhat  the  en 
clo.sed  sketch.     It  entered  the  ground  point  fore 


weighed  forty-two  pounds.  In  its  descent  it  ci 
through  the  rails  of  the  fence,  and  buried  itself 
the  earth,  having  a  direction  apparently  from  th 
north-west.  About  one  and  a  half  miles  froi 
where  these  two  stones  fell,  a  young  man  ploughin 
in  a  field  heard  a  strange  whizzing  sound  overheai 
nd  looking  up  saw  the  clouds  in  a  strange  stai 
of  commotion.  (The  same  with  regard  to  the  ag 
tation  of  the  clouds  was  observed  by  otherf 
Thinking  that  he  heard  something  fall,  upon  searcl 
ig  he  found  a  stone  weighing  thirty-six  pound 
hich  had  fallen  upon  and  embedded  itself  in 
decayed  log.  It  was  supposed  that  it  had  in  i 
fall  a  direction  from  the  south-east.  Near  Clay  i 
ville,  about  six  miles  distant,  two  gentlemen  wal 
ing  out  heard  the  explosion,  and  very  soon  afte 
wards  a  stone  weighing  four  pounds  fell  near  thei 
striking  the  ground  so  obliquely  as  to  riooch' 
The  direction  of  this  appeared  to  be  from  the  nort 
The  four  stones  above  mentioned  were  all  th 
were  seen  to  fall ;  another,  however,  was  foui 
which  had  fallen  in  the  woods,  and  lodged  in  t 
earth  among  a  thick  cluster  of  roots  surrounding 
beech  tree.  It  weighed  about  thirty  pounds,  ai 
appeared  to  have  fallen  vertically.  All  of  t 
stones  were  irregular  in  figure,  and  had  the  sai 
general  appearance,  having  a  blackened,  smooi 
vitrified  surface.  This  exterior  coating  was, 
ever,  very  thin — not  over  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
thickness.  Within,  the  stones  had  an  ashy  cole 
and  contained  fine  particles  of  some  shining  si 
stance,  probably  native  nickel.  Enclosed  I  se 
you  a  very  small  specimen  which  I  picked  off  o 
large  lump.  It  was  my  desire  to  send  you  a  laii  i: 
piece,  or,  if  possible,  one  of  the  stones  entire,  I 
all  except  the  largest  one  were  broken  up,  and 
pieces  distributed  among  persons  who,  while 
marvel  lasts,  attach  to  tbem  great  value.  lis: 
largest  one  (yet  unbroken)  is  in  possession  of  A., 
Milholland,  from  whom,  if  desirable,  you  miji 
possibly  obtain  it  for  the  Smithsonian. 

You  could,  I  presume,  obtain  further  infomfc: 
tion,  and  probably  a  specimen,  by  writing 
M.  M'Connell,  or  —  Seigfred,  at  Concord,  Oti 
I  write  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,! 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  decipher  it. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  C.  Tidball, 
Lieut.  U.  8.  Army 
Trof.  Jos.  IIeur3',  Smithsoni.au  Institute,  1).  C. 

171.5.  That  our  children  may  be  preserved  fr 
the  wiles  of  Satan  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  let  a  gO' 
care  and  concern  be  upon  the  minds  of  all  par 
to  watch  over  them  with  supplications  to  the  L 
that  they  be  not  drawn  away  from  the  simplie 
innocency  and  plainness  of  the  way  of  Trutb  ; 
to  labour  in  the  sense  of  Truth  to  reach  the  witi 
in  them,  that  they  may  feel  in  their  own  spir: 
degree  of  fear  and  reverence  towards  God. 
btruct  tbem  to  follow  his  counsels,  and  obey 
voice,  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  required  of  G 
to  teach  his  precepts  diligently  unto  their  child 
So  be  you  concerned  to  acquaint  thera  how  the  L 
led  you  from  one  degree  of  faithfulness  to  anotl 
in  the  denial  of  the  world's  corrupt  ways,  langu 
and  customs,  which,  while  we  in  disobedience 
Him,  walked  in,  we  could  not  enjoy  true  pe 
But  as  we  bore  the  cross,  and  bowed  to  his  i 
we  had  an  evidence  of  acceptance  with  Him 
be  careful  that  none  of  you  by  a  neglect  her 
become  examples  unto  them  to  depart  from 
Scripture  language,  wherein  is  true   propriety 


eges  of  a  holy  communion  with  God.     In  many  of  most.      The   other,    which   fell    upon    the   fence, 


Leave  your  character  with  Him  with  whom 
lave  trusted  your  soul, — He  will  take  care  of  b 
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For  "  Tho  Friend." 

We  have  reached  a  new  era  in  our  religious 
jciety.  A  striking  retrograde  step  into  the  world 
IS  been  made  by  members  in  England  in  autbor- 
ng  marriage  with  persons  who  do  not  belong  to 
Society,  which,  wherever  carried  into  efiect, 
ust  tend  to  distract  meetings  and  families,  aud 

turn  away  many  from  their  connection  with 
nends.  By  the  following  epistle,  and  the  sub- 
I  extracts  from  the  ancient  English  discipline, 
e  new  rule  exhibits  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ples  of  the  first  Friends  on  that  subject. 
"  Ob,  Friends,  have  an  esteem  of  Truth  and 
od's  glory  !  Keep  down  all  inordinate  aifections, 
d  have  an  esteem  of  truth  above  your  lusts  and 
rthly  things.  Mind  the  example  of  the  old 
)rld,  when  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
ere  fair,  they  took  unto  them  wives  of  all 
ey  liked,  and  made  no  distinction  between  tbe 
hteous  and  the  wicked,  which  grieved  the  Lord 
)d,  that  he  said,  Ilis  spirit  should  not  always 
ive  with  man.  When  the  sons  of  holy  men 
lich  wore  called  the  sons  of  God,  went  to  the 
)rld  for  wives,  they  slew  the  spiritual  birth  in 
emsclves,  and  quenched  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 

them,  and  corrupted  the  earth,  and  filled  it 
th  cruelty,  and  followed  the  imaginations  of 
sir  own  hearts'  lusts  continually,  insomuch  thiit 
ey  grieved  the  Lord,  and  he  repented  that  he 
ade  man.     For  he  saw  all  flesh  had  corrupted 

way  upon  the  earth,  saving  Noab,  a  just  man, 
th  his  family,  who  walked  with  God,  and 
d  not  join  with  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
erefore  God  destroyed  the  old  world  ;  and  the 
ginning  thereof  was  these  bad  marriages.  As 
ide  and  Peter  say,  They  followed  strange  flesh, 

which   they  came   to   be   corrupted  ;   and  God 
nt  a  flood,  and  destroyed  the  old  world  with  its 
igodly  deeds.     There  is  your  example,  that  mar- 
ith  tbe  world. 

Doth  not  the  Lord  say  to  the  children  of 
rael,  Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  sons  nor  thy  daugh- 
u  marriage  with  the  heathen?  And  were  not 
ch  as  did  so  reproved  by  the  Lord  and  bis 
ophets,  as  we  may  see  through  the  Scriptures  ? 
nd  doth  not  the  Apostle  say,  '  Be  ye  not  un- 
ually  yoked  together  with  unbelievers  ;  for  what 
lowship  hath  light  with  darkness,  or  Cbrist  with 
;lial,  or  a  believer  with  an  infidel?'  *  *  * 
Dth  not  tbe  world  call  such  hypocrite-Quakers 
d  not  faithful,  that  go  to  tbe  world  for  a  wife, 
d  to  the  priests  to  be  married  ?  Oh  !  that  ye 
ould  profess  Truth,  and  go  from  its  power 
~e,  and  so  corrupt  yourselves,  and  to  have  no 
ore  esteem  for  your  bodies,  which  God  hath 
inourcd,  and  made  them  vessels  of  bis  mercy,  to 
t  his  mercy  into  !     And    have  no  more  esteem 

God,  his  Truth,  nor  bis  people,  but  to  esteem 
lur  afi'ections  and  lusts  above  them  all,  and  to 
ake  yourselves  a  talk  and  a  laughing-stock,  by 
ling  iuto  that,  for  which  ye  are  judged  of  God, 
id  of  all  his  people,  and  of  that  of  God  in  you 
pn  consciences  also ! 

Do  not  Friends  buy  burying-places,  because 
ey  cannot  give  their  dead  bodies  to  the  world, 
ly  more  than  Abraham  could  ?  And  ye  that 
ofess  yourselves  to  be  quickened  by  Christ,  and 
ade  alive  by  Ilim,  to  give  your  bodies  to  them 
at  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins?  Ob,  ye 
ake  yourselves  ridiculous  both  to  God's  people 
id  tbe  world,  and  come  under  the  judgment  of 
th,  and  of  God  and  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  such 

follow  strange  flesh,  and  corrupt  the  earth,  like 
e  old  world  !     Ye  bring  burthens  upon  the  just 
it  G  od  will  shorten  your  days,  as  he  did  the  old 
orld's,  except  ye  repent.   (Gen.  vi.)     Therefore, 
iud   God's   ordinance,   and  then   ye  will  know 


God's  joining  by  his  Spirit  and  his  power.  Be  not 
corrupted  with  them,  that  follow  strange  flesh,  and 
corrupt  themselves,  that  creep  among  you,  and 
would  be  catkd  by  your  name,  which  the  priests 
and  the  world  call  bastard  Quakers.  Therefore, 
keep  the  gosjiei  order,  which  is  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  government  of  Christ  Jesus,  which 
destroys  the  devil  and  all  his  works." — 1659. 
G.  F. 

In  1722,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  issued 
this  advice: — Parents  are  tenderly  advised  to  be 
careful  that  their  children  be  joined  in  marriage 
with  persons  of  religious  inclinations,  suitable  dis- 
positions, temper,  sobriety  of  manners,  and  dili- 
gence in  business,  (which  are  essentially  necessary 
to  a  comfortable  life  in  a  married  state,)  and  care- 
fdly  to  guard  against  all  mixed  marriages,  and 
unequal  yoking  of  their  children  therein. 

In  1734,  they  say.  We  exhort  Friends  every 
wliere,  that  in  the  great  concern  of  marriage, 
whereon  much  of  tlie  comfort  and  happiness  of 
"fe  depends,  they  may  be  mindful  io  proceed  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  have  an  eye  to  Him  for 
counsel  and  instruction  in  their  choice,  the  neglect 
of  whiclt  has  been  tJie  ruin  of  many. 

In  tho  year  1719,  they  say,  In  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  an  undue  liberty  in  contracting  marriages 
with  such  as  are  not  of  our  Society,  it  is  advised 
that  all  parents  and  guardians  of  children  do  take 
especial  care,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  prevent 
their  children  from  running  into  such  marriages, 
and  that  Friends  of  each  particular  meeting,  and 
Iso  of  the  monthly  meeting  to  which  such  per- 
sons belong,  do,  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Truth, 
use  their  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  the  said  evil, 
by  admonishing  such  as  may  attempt  to  marry  as 
aforesaid  to  desist  from  accomplishing  the  same  ; 
but  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  counsel,  or  privately 
go  on  to  marry  as  aforesaid,  that  then  such  persons 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  good  order  of  Truth, 
and  judgment  fixed  upon  all  that  take  such  un- 
due liberty. 

1783.  On  the  same  subject,  they  say,  "  The  di- 
vine declaration  of  the  consequences  of  which  mar- 
riages to  the  Lord's  favoured  people  Israel,  have 
been  abundantly  verified  amongst  us,  viz.  '  For 
they  will  turn  away  thy  sons  from  following  me.' 
Under  tbe  sorrowful  consideration  of  these  and 
other  unhappy  effects  of  such  proceedings,  and  the 
great  difliculty  of  reclaiming  such  offenders  to  th( 
obedience  of  the  Truth,  when  thus  united  to  per- 
sons of  diflerent  religious  principles,  we  earnestly 
advise  all  parents  and  others  having  children  com 
mitted  to  their  care,  to  be  very  watchful  against 
their  forming  such  connections.  *  *  *  And 
we  earnestly  advise  that  monthly  meetings  be  very 
careful  not  to  accept  acknowledgments  without  full 
satisfaction  of  the  sincere  repentance  of  such  trans- 
gressors, manifested  by  a  conduct  circumspect  and 
consistent  with  our  religious  profession." 

However  those  who  have  effected  the  recent 
essential  changes  in  their  discipline,  may  have  de- 
parted from  any  of  the  principles  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  the  principles  and  testimonies  th 
selves  have  not  changed,  and  we  believe  there  are 
many  still  preserved,  who  will  conscientiously 
maintain  the  faith  and  practice  of  Friends  as  al 
ways  held  up  from  tbe  beginning.  They  will  not 
forget  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  who  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  promulgation  and  support  of  the  ori 
ginal  doctrines,  nor  their  faith  in  the  divine  guid 
ance  of  Christ  Jesus,  tbe  Head  of  the  church,  in 
the  organization  of  our  religious  Society. 

1724.  Advised  against  imitating  the  custom  of 
wearing  or  giving  mourning,  and  all  extravagant 
expenses  about  tho  interment  of  the  dead. 


Joppa. 

Joppa  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Palestine,  if 
not  in  the  world.  When  Joshua  divided  Canaan 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  he  gave  Joppa  (Japho)  to 
Dan.;  and  Hebron,  another  city  of  great  age,  was 

en  to  Asliur.  From  the  remotest  antiquity,  it 
was  the  principal  sea-port  of  Canaan,  as  it  is  to 
this  day.  Though  thirty  miles  distant,  it  was  the 
nearest  sea-port  to  Jerusalem.  In  building  the 
temple,  Solomon  brought  wood  from  Lebanon  this 
way  :  We  will  bring  it  to  thee  in  floats  by  sea  to 
Joppa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem." 
(2  (Jhron.  ii.  16.)  When  Ezra  rebuilt  the  temple, 
he  again  brought  "  cedar  trees  from  Lebanon  to 
the  sea  (harbour)  of  Joppa."  (Ezra  iii.  7.)  From 
then  till  now,  Joppa  has  continued  to  be  the  chief 
sea-port  of  Palestine.  All  persons  going  to  Jeru- 
salem by  sea,  land  here ;  and  all  the  merchandize 
comes  through  this  port.  This  traffic  has  greatly 
increased  its  population  of  late  years,  so  that  it  is 
now  equal  to  that  of  the  Holy  City— 15,000. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  which 
extends  into  the  sea.  On  this  it  rises,  and  recedes 
from  the  coast,  assuming  somewhat  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  around  which  largo  gardens  of  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees  spread  out.  From  our  steamer 
le  harbour,  its  white  houses  and  green  groves 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  fairy  city,  embowered 
amid  flowery,  fragrant  groves.  Numerous  water- 
wheels,  worked  by  oxen,  donkeys  and  mules,  pump 
great  quantities  of  water  to  irrigate  these  gar- 
i.  In  its  rear,  the  landscape  slopes  out  into 
the  pastoral  plain  of  Sharon,  to  whose  roses  Solo- 
mon alludes  in  the  Canticles.  The  city  has  but 
one  principal  street,  into  which  all  its  trade  is 
crowded.  It  swarms  with  men,  mules  and  don- 
keys, shrieking,  braying,  battering  in  front  of  the 
bazaars.  Hither  come  merchantmen  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  along  the  sea-coast  to  the 
South,  and  the  Arabs  from  a  large  scope  of  coun- 
try, sometimes  filling  the  city  with  a  lawless,  mur- 
derous crowd. 

The  harbor  of  Joppa  is  like  a  boiling  cauldron, 
always  in  commotion.  Often  when  the  sea  outside 
is  perfectly  calm,  tbe  tumbling  waves  in  the  har- 
bor make  it  dangerous  for  vessels  to  land.  Poor 
Jonah  tested  this  harbor  by  experience.  Though 
be  was  caught  in  a  storm,  which  made  the  matter 
worse.  He  paid  his  "  fare"  when  he  embarked, 
and  went  down  in  the  ship.  But  how  strange  that 
he  should  go  to  sleep  during  such  a  fearful  storm 
— a  thing,  however,  which  every  poor  tempest- 
tossed,  sea-sick  body  will  do,  no  matter  how  it 
storms !  A  rough  sea  brings  on  sea-sickness,  and 
this  drowsiness  and  sleep.  If  ever  there  was  a 
being  besides  Sancho  Panza,  who  blessed  the  in- 
ventor of  sleep,  the  destroyer  of  pain  and  sorrow, 
it  is  the  poor  mortal  who  is  in  this  wave-ridden 
plight.  This  disease,  which  only  excites  laughter 
and  loathing,  has  no  cure  so  soothing  and  safe  as 
the  insensibility  and  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

Our  experience  enables  us,  in  a  measure,  to 
sympathize  with  Jonah.  For  a  day  and  a  night 
we  sailed  along  the  coast,  from  Beirut  to  Joppa, 
over  a  troubled  sea,  in  a  dreamy,  half-sleeping, 
sea-sick  condition.  The  deck  was  tightly  packed 
with  hundreds  of  Moslem  pilgrims  from  Mecca, 
and  with  Jews  going  to  Jerusalem.  During  the 
day,  they  managed  to  get  standing  and  sitting 
room  ;  but  when  the  crowd  attempted  to  recline  at 
night,  there  was  a  wild  clamoring  for  places. 
Meanwhile,  the  ship  pitched  and  rolled  at  a  fear- 
ful rate,  riddling  the  sleepers  together  like  the 
wheat  in  a  sieve,  with  the  solid  grain  beneath,  and 
tho  chafi'  on  the  top.  In  the  harbour  of  Joppa, 
the  sea  was  so  high  that  we  could  not  land.  A 
few  small  boats  went  ashore,   sometimes  almost 
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standing  on  end,  at  others  out  of  sight  in  the 
troughs  of  the  waves.  Here  we  tarried  a  half-a- 
ilay  off  Joppa,  thinking  of  Jonah,  Tabitha  and 
Peter.  Along  the  "  sea-side"  still  are  a  number 
of  tanneries.  Tradition  points  out  one  of  these 
as  the  house  of  Simon,  the  tanner — of  whose  iden- 
tity, however,  we  are  doubtful.  Most  probably,  it 
■was  here  where  his  house  stood.  (Acts  x.  6.)  But 
Joppa  has  been  totally  destroyed  several  times 
since  then.  The  buildings  of  the  present  city  are 
said  to  be  be  scarcely  a  hundred  years  old.  Their 
shape  and  style  are  still  the  same  as  then.  The 
lans  still  go  upon  the  flat  house-tops  to 


promised  "  to  be  a  true  and  loving  husband  until 
death  separate,"  and  she  "  to  love  and  obey  thee 
as  iny  husband,  until  death  separate  us." 

John  had  found  bis  mind  drawn  to  Pennsylva- 
nia as  the  place  of  his  future  abode,  and  his  be- 
loved Agnes,  agreeing  thereto,  they  sailed  from 
London,  Seventh  mo.  9th,  1705,  for  Philadelphia. 
They  must  have  had  a  long  passage,  for  the  first 
mention  of  them  in  this  country  is  ^he  9th  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  when  he  attended  the  Seventh-day 
meeting.  After  spending  a  week  or  two  in  or  near 
Philadelphia,  they  went  to  Chester,  where,  at 
the  Monthly  meeting  held  Twelfth  mo.  25th,  their 


pray,  as  did  Peter,  with  the  "  troubled  sea"  on  one  certificate    from   the   Quarterly   meeting    held    in 
side,  and  rich  gardens  whose  luscious  yellow  fruit  Cumberland,  is  noted  as  having  been  received. 


is  half  hid  in  the  dark  green  leaves,  on  the  other 
Nowhere  outside  of  Italy  have  we  been  so  much 
reminded  of  the  couplet  of  the  great  German 
poet : — 

"  Kennst  dii  das  Land,  wo  die  Citronen  bluhen, 
Und  wo  im  dunklen  Laub  die  Gold-Orangcn  gluhen?" 
German  Reformed  Me&senger. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPUICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContiuued  from  page  372.) 

JOHN   SALIiELD. 

At  the  close  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  at 
Burlington,  John  Salkeld  proceeded  to  Long  Is- 
land, and  the  meetings  that  way.     He  returned  to „   .__ 

Philadelphia  early  in  the  Second  month,  1702,  marriage  of  Rebecca 
and  on  the  11th,  reported  to  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters that  the  meetings  on  Long  Island  had  been 
peaceable  and  were  generally  well.  He  attended 
meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, diligently  until  the  19th,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Maryland,  taking 


John  was  frequently  in  Philadelphia  attending 
meetings,  as  the  records  show,  and  was  an  invited 
guest  to  many  a  marriage  accomplished  there,  as 
appears  by  his  signature  to  the  certificates  re- 
corded. The  first  one  he  so  attended  was  that  of 
his  friend,  Thomas  Story,  and  Ann  Shippen 
What  occupation  he  followed  for  a  livelihood  the 
first  year,  we  know  not,  but  on  the  27th  of 
Eleventh  mouth,  170G,  he  purchased  of  Job; 
Worsley  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Chester 
township,  on  which  was  a  malt-house.  Here  he 
continued  to  reside,  when  not  labouring  abroad  in 
his  heavenly  Master's  service,  during  the  remain, 
dcr  of  his  life. 

During  the  year  1707,  we  find  little  trace  of 
his  labours,  only  that  he  attended  his  Monthly 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  meetings.  He  was  in  tht 
Ninth  mouth  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
daughter  of  his  closely 
attached  friend,  Griffith  Owen,  to  Isaac  Minshall 
Rebecca  was  herself  a  very  valuable,  religious 
young  woman,  who  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ministers  in  her  day. 

Among  those  who  had  gone  ofi'  with  Keith  in 
his  separation,  was  a  certain  Robert  Young,  who 


return  certificate  of  unity  with  him,  hoping  to  j  had  been  an  acknowledged  minister.  He  could 
start  from  thence  to  England.  But  his  release  was  not  follow  the  Keithites  in  the  changes  which  they 
delayed  a  little  longer.  Early  in  the  Third  month  made  in  their  religious  profession  a  few  years  after, 
he  had  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  and  in  its  when  they  generally  joined  in  communion  with  the 
ueishbourhood   he   found   an  open  field  of  labour  Baptists   and   Episcopalians.     His  judgment  was 


until  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  Fourth 
mo.  6th.  When  its  sittings  and  those  for  worship, 
which  are  reported  to  have  been  "  very  well  and 
comfortable,"  were  over,  with  his  fellow-labourer 


too  much  enlightened  to  depend  upon  outward 
forms,  and  yet  he  was  not  brought  humble  enough 
to  condemn  his  own  departures  from  the  Truth, 
He  saw  that  those  who  had  disowned  Keith,  were 


in  the  gospel,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  he  went  over  into  ^  the  true  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  wished  to  be 
Jersey.  On  returning  to  Philadelphia  about  the  one  with  them,  yet  not  being  prepared  really  and 
close  of  the  Fourth  month,  he  reported  that  ihey;  truly  to  condemn  his  outgoing  to  the  satisfaction 
had  been  to  Egg  Harbour,  where  they  found  great  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  he  con 
openness,  the  people  being  like  thirsty  land,  drink-  tinned  out  of  unity  with  them,  and  whilst  a  hanger 
ing  in  gospel  rain.  At  Cape  May  they  were  rude  [on  and  attender  of  their  meetings,  he  was  yet  i 
and  uncivil.     They  brought  a  magistrate  to  one  of  disturber  of  the  Society. 


the  meetings,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  having 
John  taken  up  and  whipped  out  of  the  couuty. 
The  justice,  however,  being  brought  there,  listened 
patiently  to  what  John  had  to  say  in  the  ministry, 
and  when  he  was  done,  confessed  that  what  he 
had  said  was  the  truth. 

John  continued  attending  meetings  in  the  city, 
uutil  we  find  it  recorded  under  date  Fifth  mo.  4th, 
that  he  had  left  for  his  home. 

The  nest  year  after  his  return  to  England,  1703, 
■we  find  him  again  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to 
Ireland.  He  now  deemed  the  proper  time  had 
arrived  for  changing  his  condition  in  life,  and  on 
the  8th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1704,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  valuable  young  woman.  Agues  Pawley, 
a  daughter  of  Edmund  Pawley,  of  Winfield,  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland.  In  those  days,  al- 
though the  main  part  of  the  certificate  was  written 
iK.'Ibre  the  meeting,  they  always  loft  a  blank  for 
the  promises  of  the  parties,  that  they  might  insert 
what  they  actually  said.     On  this  occasion  Johu 


At  the  I'early  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
in  the  Seventh  month,  1708,  a  paper  being  re 
ceived  from  Robert,  John  Salkeld  and  others  were 
appointed  to  tell  him  that  the  judgment  Friend; 
had  come  to  in  his  case  was  upon  good  grounds, 
and  that  it  must  stand  until  he  gave  "  satisfaction 
by  condemning  his  former  practices  and  the  spirit 
that  led  him  thereto."  They  were  also  desired  to 
speak  to  him  about  the  "  confused  paper  he  had 
sent  to  the  meeting,"  and  to  let  him  know  "  he  is 
altogether  out  of  unity  with  Friends."  The  prid( 
of  man  is  in  many  the  great  stumbling-block  ii 
the  way  of  their  advancing  in  the  paths  of  right 
eousness  and  peace.  Robert  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  separation  under  Keith  was  wrong  ;  he 
was  prepared  to  condemn  it,  and  did  so  alter  a 
sort,  in  a  written  communication,  but  his  heart  was 
not  humbled.  He  wished  to  be  considered  a  min- 
ister, to  come  back  without  having  his  own  pride 
humbled  by  the  confesiion  that  he  had  departed 
from  the  Truth,  had  forsaken  the  assemblies  of 


the  Lord's  people,  and  had  joined  himself  even 
it  were  to  the  altar  of  Baal. 

At  the  same  Y^early  Meeting  of  Ministers,  Pi 
trick  Henderson  and  Samuel  Wilkinson,  two  vain 
ble  ministers  from  Ireland,  who  had  been  thro^ 
into  prison  on  Long  Island  for  something  said 
their  ministry  there,  offered   for  the  considerate 
of  the  meeting  an  account  of  the  transaction  th 
had  prepared  for  publication.     John  Salkeld  w 
with  others  appointed  to  consider  the  document, 
also  to  prepare  some  advice  which  Friends  at  t 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  desiri 
on   the  subject  of  Discipline.     The  Friends  pi 
pared  a  document  on  Discipline  which  was  approv  &■ 
by  the  meeting,  and   a  copy  of  it  was  directed"  'a:- 
be  forwarded  to  Flushing.     The  hardships  endnifB. 
by  the  Friends  who   had   suffered  imprisor 
they  thought,  had  better  be  submitted  to  in  silent' 
With  this  judgment  the  Friends  acquiesced,  bti 
willing  to  endure  patiently  individual  persec..: 
rather  than  by  an  open  vindication  of  themsti. 
and    an    attack  upon  their  enemies,  do  anythiii 
which  their  wise  Friends  and  the  church  migj  „ 
think,   would    rather    tend    to    injure    the   Trulj-. 
whose  prosperity  they  prized  above  all.  L 

The  Friends  reported  with  respect  to  Robe  i. 
Young,  "they  find  him  in  the  same  unmortifi.  ;:_ 
spirit  that  he  was  formerly  in."  He  was  still  \  k 
proaching  Friends  and  the  meeting  that  disown  iu 
him,  and  there  appeared  httle  likelihood  of  a|  li: 
reconciliation.  This  is  perhaps  the  last  noti  r^ 
which  we  find  upon  the  records  of  this  troubler:  •: 
Israel,  who  appears  to  have  gone  down  to  1  , 
grave,  a  murmuring,  fault-finding,  opposer  :r 
Friends,  whose  uneasiness  and  quarrelsomeness  w  fc 
increased  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  and  hii;;- 
been  in  error,  and  that  it  was  only  his  own  M  :^ 
mortified  spirit,  and  his  unwillingness  to  confc  ;: 
honestly  and  openly  the  fault  he  was  willing  , 
insinuate  he  had  made,  which  stood  between  hi  : 
and  his  friends.  Pride  ever  goeth  before  destrn  - 
tion,  and  those  only  can  attain  true  peace,  wi  : 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  their  errors,  as  well  ■, 
forsake  them. 

CTo  be  coutinuedj 


"  THOU  MAKEST  TBE  OUTGOINGS  OF  THE  MOR. 

IXG  ASO  EVEXIXG  TO  EEJOICE." 
The  morning's  outgoings,  its  beauty  and  splendor, 

To  thy  creatures,  0  God  !  should  thy  witnesses  be ; 
And  the  stillness  of  evening,  more  soothingly  teader. 

Shall  gather  our  spirits  to  centre  in  thee. 

But  the  aid  of  thy  Spirit  must  livingly  teach  us,        ' 
^Yith  power,  and  with  unction  derived  from  abovej 

Ere  the  voice  which  they  speak  can  availingly  reach  I  i^'- 
Or  we  can  interpret  their  language  of  love. 

If  the  glories  of  nature  alone  could  have  guided       | 
The  pilgrims  of  earth  to  their  mansions  ou  high. 

The  light  of  the  Gospel  thou  hadst  not  provided, 
Kor  a  Saviour  descended  for  sinners  ".•  die. 

Then  pour  out  thy  Spirit  on  sons  and  on  daughters; 

Open  eyes  to  thy  beauty,  and  ears  to  thy  voice  ; 
Till  praise  to  thy  name,  like  the  sound  of  vast  water 

May  bid  them  with  morning  and  evening  rejoice. 


My  God  I  the  w.ay  is  rough,  and  sad  the  night, 
And  my  soul  faints  and  breathes  this  weeping 

And  the  world  bates  me  with  its  bitterest  spite, - 
For  I  have  left  its  train. 

With  thee  and  with  thy  saints  to  cast  my  lot ; 

Ah,  my  dear  Lord,  let  me  not  be  forgot, 
Let  me  not  live  in  vain  I 


Solemn  Dutij. — Pray  continually  to  the  Lo' 
to  draw  your  desires  and  aflfectious  irom  off  eartl 
things,  and  to  establish  them  upon  things  heavelliv 
and  everlasting. — Job  Tlmnas. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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From  the  Lt-isuro  Hour. 

Tiic  light-Bcarcrs  of  the  Insect  World. 

Light  aud  beat  are  usually  though  not  invaria- 
ly  combined.  The  great  ceutre  of  our  planetary 
ystem  is  at  once  the  source  of  both  :  his  quickeu- 
ig  beams  of  heat  renew  the  face  of  the  earth  aud 
lOthe  it  with  smiling  beauty ;  his  gladdening  rays 
_ht  reveal  to  us  each  fair  and  wondrous  linea- 
lent.  And  in  all  our  attempts  to  obtain  artiticial 
ght  we  equally  elicit  heat.  But  if  we  regard  the 
peratious  of  nature,  we  shall  meet  with  some  e?- 
eptioDS  to  the  rule. 

Light  is  frequently  evolved  by  spontaneous  ae- 
on, at  common  temperatures,  from  dead  and 
ecom,posing  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
e  the  phenomena  of  the  ignis  fatuiis,  which 
le  extension  of  drainage  is  rendering  progressively 
lore  rare ;  hence  the  phosphorescence  of  fish, 
hen  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay ;  and  hence  the 
lysterious  appearances  that  occasionally  haunt 
issecting-roouis,  or  flicker  over  churchyards — the 
jrpse  candles  of  the  Welsh. 

A  subject,  however,  of  far  more  interest  is  to 
udy  the  development  of  light,  in  connection  with 
le  existence  of  life,  and  as  a  result  of  its  laws 
ad  operations.  It  may  be  briefly  remarked  that 
3rtain  flowers  have  been  observed,  on  warm  sum- 
ler  evenings,  to  disengage  brilliant  sparks,  espe- 
ially  those  of  an  orange  colour,  as  the  marigold  ; 

id  that  many  cryptogamic  plants  are  luminous  in 

irm  and  moist  localities ;  but  the  facts  recorded 
re  not  sufiiciont  to  establish  any  theory.  We 
ould  also  advert  to  the  very  beautiful  and  well- 
nown  spectacle  of  the  phosphoric  sea,  which  in 
lese  days  of  emigration  and  adventure  is  becom- 
ig  so  familiar  an  object,  and  which  depends  on 
16  lijrht-cmitting  properties  of  the  humbler  crea- 
ires  thst  inhabit  the  deep.     Some  species  of  land 

oUusca  are  luminous,  and  so  are  some  annelida 
ad  centipedes.  But  the  best  examples  of  the 
volution  of  light  are  derived  from  insects — a  class 
f  beings  whose  immense  variety,  beauty,  and  uti- 
ty,  whose  complex  structure  and  marvellous 
nges  of  state  and  shape,  present  so  much  to 
Dntemplate  and  admire.  Three  distinct  families 
f  insects  will  furnish  materials  for  notice  ;  the  first 
elonging  to  the  order  Hemiptera,  the  two  last  to 

i  Coleoptera  or  beetles. 

First,  the  Fu/gora  or  lantern-flies.  The  great 
intern- fly,  or  Eulgora  laternaria,  is  a  native  of 
ruiana.  In  this  insect  the  luminous  matter  resides 
1  elongated  projection  from  the  head,  which 
)rms  a  snout  or  rostrum.  From  this  organ,  or 
intern,  which  is  hollow,  and  communicates  freely 

th  the  external  air  by  means  of  a  narrow  aper- 
ire  on  either  side  of  its  root,  light  of  considerable 
rilliaucy  is  evolved.  Some  naturalists,  not  having 
Dserved  it  themselves,  have  doubted  the  luminosity 
f  the  fulgoraj,  but  it  may  be  that  the  property  is 
)nfined  to  one  sex,  and  exhibited  during  only  a 
ortion  of  the  year.  Madame  Merian,  who  wrote 
n  the  insects  of  Surinam,  establishes  by  her  per- 
snal  experience  the  phosphorescence  of  the  ful- 
orre.     She   caught   several   of   them    during  tl; 

y,  when  they  emit  no  light,  and,  ignorant  ( 
leir  possessing  this  property,  she  put  them  into  a 
ox  which  was  laid  on  her  bed-room  table.  In  th 
liddle  of  the  night  the  captives,  awaking  from 
leir  diurnal  repose,  began  to  buzz  about,  with  vig- 
rous  but  ineffectual  efl'orts  to  escape.  The  noise 
isturbed  Madame  Merian,  who  got  up  to  release 
or  prisoners.     Her  surprise  was  great  at  finding 

le  box,  as  she  thought,  filled  with  .sparks  of  fire 

id,  letting  it  in  her  fright  fall  to  the  ground,  the 

sects  rushed  about  the  room  like  so  many  moving 
andles.     Slie  states  that  two  of  these  living  light, 

abled  her  to  read  the  smallest  print.     It  is  said 


that  a  few,  when  fastened  together,  are  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  torches,  and  serve  amid  the 
darkness  of  night  to  guide  the  traveller's  footsteps. 
The  Fulgura  ca)idtlaria,  a  species  of  inferior  size, 
is  found  in  India  and  China,  but  in  Europe  the 
family  is  unknown.  We  cannot  dismiss  these  in- 
sects without  recalling  a  beautiful  illustration  they 
have  aflorded  to  Coleridge.  "Across  the  night  ol 
paganism,  philosophy  flitted  on  like  the  lantern- 
fly  of  the  tropics,  a  light  to  itself,  and  an  orna- 
ment ;  but,  alas !  no  more  than  an  ornament  of 
the  surrounding  darkness." 

Secondly,  the  Elateridce,  or  fire-flics.  This 
family  contains  about  thirty  luminous  species.  The 
most  remarkable,  called  Elater  noctilticus,  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  intertropical  regions  of  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  When  it 
walks  or  is  at  rest,  its  light  proceeds  from  two  oval 
whitish  tubercles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax ;  but  when  the  wings  are  ex- 
panded in  the  act  of  flight,  another  luminous  patch 
is  disclosed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  thorax.  Both  sexes  are  equally  phosphore- 
scent. The  luminosity  of  these  insects  is  so  great, 
that  in  the  countries  where  they  abound  it  is  often 
applied  to  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  A  sin- 
gle insect  will  enable  the  smallest  written  or  printed 
characters  to  be  deciphered,  and  the  aggregate 
light  of  several  will  sufiice  for  the  ordinary  eveii- 
ing  occupations  of  an  Indian's  dwelling.  The  In- 
dians are  said  to  have  formerly  used  them  instead 
of  flambeaux  in  their  hunting  and  fishing  expedi- 
tions ;  aud  when  travelling  in  the  night,  they  were 
accustomed  to  fasten  them  to  their  feet  and  hands 
At  the  Ilavannah  they  are  collected  and  sold  for 
ornamenting  the  ladies'  head-dresses  at  evenin, 
parties  ;  and,  confined  under  gauze  which  covers 
the  head,  they  glitter  amid  the  dark  tresses  of  the 
hair.  On  festival  nights  they  are  gathered  in  great 
numbers,  and  tied  on  the  garments  of  the  young 
people,  who  gallop  through  the  streets  on  horses 
similarly  adorned.  Lovers  display  their  gal 
lantry  by  decking  their  favourites  with  these  living 
gems.  When  Night  has  enveloped  in  her  shades 
the  dense  foliage  of  intertropical  forests,  the  fire 
flies  become  most  beautiful  and  conspicuous  ob- 
jects. As  such  they  are  described  by  Southey  in 
"Madoc:" — 

"  Sorrowinr;,  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on  ;  but  soon  did  night  display 
More  wonders  than  it  veiled,  in  numerous  Irilies 
From  the  wood  cover  swarmed,  and  darkness  ma 
Their  beauties  visible  ;  one  while  they  streamed 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Now  motionless  and  darli,  eluded  search, 
Self-shrouded  ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Euse  like  a  shower  of  hre." 

It  is  said  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  and 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  first  landed  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  saw  in  the  woods  a  number  of  moving  lights, 
which  were  nothing  but  these  insects,  they  thought 
the  Spaniards  were  advancing  on  them,  and  re- 
treated to  their  ships. 

Thirdly,  the  Lamjnjrula,  or  glow-worms.  This 
family  contains  about  two  hundred  species,  which 
are  most  abundant  in  tropical  countries,  especially 
South  America,  but  occur  also  in  Europe.  One 
species,  the  Lampyris  noctiluca,  abounds  in  our 
own  country.  Our  common  glow-worm,  which 
resembles  a  caterpillar,  is  in  fact  the  wingless  fe- 
male of  a  beetle.  The  light  proceeds  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  terminal  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men, particularly  from  two  whitish  spots  on  the 
last  ring.  The  male  insects  also  give  light,  but  a 
much  less  vivid  one  ;  and  it  exists  feebly  in  the 
eggs,  larva,  and  chrysalis.  The  luminous  matter, 
which  consists  of  little  granules,  is  contained  in 


minute  sacs  covered  with  a  transparent  horny  lid. 

the  access  of  air  to  these  sacs  be  prevented,  the 

ht  ceases  ;  but  in  all  active  movements  of  the 
animal's  body,  requiring  energetic  respiration,  the 
ght  is  increased  in  brilliancy.  An  accomplished 
naturalist  informs  us :  "I  found  the  glow-worm  to 
emit  the  most  brilliant  flashes  when  irritated  ;  in 
the  intervals  the  abdominal  rings  were  obscured. 
The  flash  was  almost  co-instantaneous  in  the  two 
rings,  but  first  just  perceptible  in  the  anterior  one. 
The  shining  matter  was  fluid  and  very  adhesive  ; 
little  spots,  where  the  skin  had  been  torn,  continued 
bright  with  a  slight  scintillation,  whilst  the  unin- 
jured parts  were  obscured.  When  the  insect  was 
decapitated,  the  rings  remained  uninterruptedly 
bright,  but  not  so  brilliant  as  before.  Local  irri- 
tation with  a  needle  always  increased  the  vivid  ne.ss 
of  the  light.  The  rings  in  one  instance  retained 
their  luminous  property  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  death  of  the  insect.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear that  the  animal  has  only  the  power  of  con- 
cealing or  extinguishing  the  light  for  short  intervals, 
and  that  at  other  times  the  display  is  involuntary. 
The  larvas  of  the  lampyris  were  found  to  possess 
but  feeble  luminous  powers ;  very  difl'erently  from 
their  parents,  on  the  slightest  touch  they  feigned 
death  and  ceased  to  shine,  nor  did  irritation  excite 
any  fresh  display.  The  light  of  the  elater  is  also 
rendered  more  brilliant  by  irritation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  all  the  glow-worms,  shining  ela- 
ters,  and  various  marine  animals  which  I  have 
observed,  the  light  has  been  of  a  well-marked 
green  colour." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  species  of  glow- 
worms is  the  Lampyris  iLalica,  or  Lnciola^  which 
is  very  abundant  throughout  the  South  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Italy.  Its  ordinary  length  does 
not  exceed  the  third  of  an  inch,  and,  unlike  the 
British  glow-worm,  both  sexes  are  provided  with 
wings.  When  the  insect  perches  or  creeps,  little 
light  is  perceptible,  but  it  becomes  obscured  as 
soon  as  the  wing-eases  are  opened  for  flight.  It  is 
not  constant,  but  has  a  scintillating  appearance, 
recurring  every  other  instant,  as  if  disclosed  by 
the  opening  of  the  wings  at  each  successive  expan- 
sion. When  the  insect  is  laid  upon  its  back,  a 
position  from  which  it  cannot  easily  recover  itself, 
the  light  is  steady  and  unvarying.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable intensity  in  a  single  insect,  but  when 
three  or  four  are  brought  together,  it  is  sufficient 
to  render  the  smallest  objects  around  quite  visible. 
It  is  apparent  in  the  twilight,  but  not  fully  dis- 
played till  the  darkness  is  confirmed.  It  then 
presents  a  spectacle  of  great  beauty,  for  the  in- 
sects are  so  numerous  and  active  that  they  illumi- 
nate the  air  in  all  directions,  and  spangle  every 
shrub  with  countless  radiant  points.  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  relates  an  anecdote  of  some  Moor- 
ish women  of  rank  taken  prisoners  by  the  Genoese, 
and  detained  for  a  ransom.  A  party  going  to  see 
them  one  summer's  evening  after  a  hot  day,  were 
surpri-ed  to  find  all  their  doors  and  windows  closely 
shut,  and  themselves  in  the  utmost  terror  and 
distress.  They  had  conceived  an  idea  that  these 
luminous  flies  were  the  disturbed  souls  of  their 
relatives.  The  common  people  of  Genoa,  too, 
suppose  them  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature,  arisen 
from  the  graves,  and  consequently  behold  them  with 
abhorrence. 

This  evolution  of  light  has  been  referred  to  a 
varietv  of  causes.  It  is  most  commonly  attributed 
to  the  slow  combustion  of  some  compound  of  phos- 
phorus secreted  by  the  insects,  and  entering  into 
combination  with  the  oxygen  supplied  in  re.'piration. 
Carradori  and  Brugnatelli,  two  Italian  observers, 
having  found  that  the  luminous  part  of  the  glow- 
worm shone  in  vacuo,  in  oil,  and  in  water,  when 
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the  presence  of  oxygen  was  precluded,  ascribed  the 
property  in  question  to  the  imbibition  of  light 
separated  from  food  or  air,  and  afterwards  secreted 
in  a  sensible  form.  Other  naturalists,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  is  not  di- 
minished by  immersion  in  water,  or  increased  by 
the  application  of  heat,  that  the  substance  afford- 
ing it  cannot  be  ignited,  and  produces  no  elevation 
of  the  thermometer,  reject  these  hypotheses  with- 
out being  able  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  The 
provision  itself  may  be  a  means  of  defence  against 
enemies,  by  alarming  them  or  distracting  their  at- 
tention ;  though  it  will  also  point  its  possessor  out 
to  nocturnal  birds  ia  search  of  prey.  In  the 
lantern-flies  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  themselves 
through  the  darkness  and  dangers  of  the  night. 
In  the  glow-worms  it  is  most  probably  intended  to 
conduct  the  sexes  to  each  other,  and  hence  it  has 
classically  been  compared  to  tjje  torch  of  Hero, 
with  which  she  led  Leander  to  her  embrace.  The 
control  these  insects  have  over  its  exhibition,  is 
evidently  with  a  wise  design;  for  if  it  attracted 
enemies  as  well,  or  in  preference  to  friends,  that 
which  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  preservation 
and  continuance  would  only  serve  for  their  de- 
struction. 


"TVlien  Israel  was  a  Child  then  I  loved  him." 

The  Lord  continues  to  love  his  own  children, 
those  that  humble  themselves  and  become  as  little 
children,  and  seek  their  daily  supplies  from  him, 
knowing  that  of  themselves  they  can  do  nothing, 
to  promote  their  own  welfare  or  that  of  the  church. 
This  is  a  blessed  state. 

Would  that  we  as  a  people,  were  brought  more 
into  it !  Then  would  we  all  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  be  near  one  to  another,  in  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  bond  of  peace.  Then  we  would  j 
all  travail  for  the  peace  of  Zion,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  her  borders.  The  language  would  be ' 
verified,  that  the  Lord's  people  dwell  in  sure  dwell-  j 
ings  and  in  ^  quiet  habitation.  When  it  shall' 
hail,  coming  down  on  the  forest,  the  city  shall  be 
low  in  a  low  place. 

Now  unto  Him  that  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  let  us  as  a  people  indivi- 
dually repair,  seeking  ability  to  sit  in  childlike 
dependence  at  his  foot-stool,  waiting  to  hear  the 
command,  and  go  or  stay  at  his  bidding  ;  not 
daring  to  awake  the  Beloved  till  he  please.  This 
will  bring  us  into  a  state  of  great  watchfulness 
over  our  own  spirits,  and  a  deep  sense  of  our  help- 
less condition  without  Divine  aid.  Never  did  we 
as  a  people  have  more  need  to  repair  to  the  pL 
of  waiti 

uait   all   the  appointee 

our  help.  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps  aright.  Did  we  feel  our  own  weakness 
and  inability  to  go  forth,  until  equipped  with  the 
whole  armour  of  righteousness,  we  would  not  be 
as  lords  over  the  heritage,  but  as  eusamples  to 
tbe  flock ;  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ 
would  mark  our  movements,  and  with  the  love 
wherewith  he  bath  loved  us,  we  would  love  one 
another.  Our  hearts  would  yearn  for  an  ofleud- 
ing  brother.  We  should  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath  :  the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
not  the  righteousness  of  God.  I  fear  that  many 
amongst  us,  instead  of  gathering  inward  and  lis- 
tening attentively  to  the  still  small  voice,  are 
looking  outward,  and  in  the  will  and  wisdom 
of  man,  arc  endeavouring  to  do  the  Lord's  work. 
Not  knowing  that  their  work  lies  within,  and  if 
it  ever  is  begun  and  carried  on,  it  must  be  through 
^-rcat  reduction  of  self,  and  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  whole  heart  to  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly, 


and  who  deigns  to  teach  his  people  himself.  When 
they  are  humble  enough  to  hear  in  childlike  sim- 
plicity the  gracious  words  that  proceed  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  when  there  is  no  part  kept  back  but  a 
full  surrender  made  of  the  best  of  the  oxen  and 
the  sheep  ;  then  will  He  make  manifest  what  is 
not  in  accordance  with  his  holy  will,  and  the  un- 
slumbering  Shepherd  will  even  yet  gather  those 
that  will  be  gathered.  Let  not  those  that  lie  low 
before  the  Lord,  be  faint-hearted,  nor  give  back 
in  the  day  of  battle,  though  they  be  sore  wounded 
by  the  archers,  and  the  sea  be  before  them,  and 
the  enemy  behind,  and  the  mountains  on  either 
hand.  He  that  made  a  way  for  Israel  of  old,  will 
make  a  way  for  his  ransomed  ones  to  walk  in,  if 
in  humble  dependence  they  wait  to  see  his  salva- 
tion. 

Blay  these  rely  wholly  on  his  arm  of  power 
for  deliverance,  and  patiently  wait  the  word  of 
command  to  go  forth,  not  in  a  martial  spirit,  but 
in  that  love  that  would  call  back  the  wanderers, 
warn  the  backsliders,  strengthen  the  feeble-minded, 
and  support  the  weak  Cease  to  look  to  man,  but 
look  to  the  Lord  alone.  Wait  on  him  until  He 
shall  arise,  for  surely  he  will  arise  ;  the  sighing 
of  the  p)risoners  shall  yet  come  before  him,  and 
according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power  will  He 
preserve  those  that  are  appointed  to  die. 

His  power  is  the  same  as  when  he  healed  the 
sick,  and  cured  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  cast 
out  devils;  and  he  will  arise  in  his  own  due  and 
appointed  time,  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  coun- 
sels of  the  heart. 

Let  us  then  put  on  strength  in  his  name,  and 
enlist  under  his  banner,  and  confide  in  his  name 
and  power,  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage  ;  not 
daring  to  distrust  his  omnipotence,  though  dangers 
threaten.  He  knoweth  his  own,  and  will  signally 
deliver  them,  when  his  purpose  is  effected  ;  and  He 
has  taught  them  not  to  lean  to  their  own  under- 
standing, nor  to  place  undue  reliance  on  a  brother, 
but  to  rely  alone  on  Him,  the  Captain  of  salva- 
tion. 

Belmont  Co.,  0.,  Seventh  mo.  21st,  18G0. 


jpie  nave  more  neea  to  repair  to  tue  place 
irig  ;  to  sit  alone  and  keep  silc?icc,  yea  to 
1   the  a2jpoi/ited  time,  until   lie  arise  for 


They  that  inahe  Divisions. — Where  any  are  the 
instruments  of  strife  and  divisions,  they  serve  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  enemy  :  they  that 
make  divisions,  and  cause  ofiences  contrary  to  the 
gospel,  and  that  seek  to  sow  discord  among  bre- 
thren, are  not  only  to  be  marked,  but  the  Lord 
will  make  them  manifest ;  and  his  power  will  bring 
them  under,  and  debase  them,  as  it  hath  done  and 
will  do  that  spirit,  which  is  guilty  of  jealousies, 
evil  surmisings,  whisperings,  and  hard  speeches 
against  the  brethren  and  taithful  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  work.  It  is  the  accuser  of  the  brethren 
that  strikes  at  their  testimony,  and  seeks  to  un- 
dermine and  to  beget  a  disesteem  and  slight  of 
them  in  it ;  which  adversary  must  be  watched 
against,  and  forever  cast  down  and  out.  And  we 
are  assured  from  the  Lord,  that  all  sowers  of  dis- 
cord, accusers  of  the  faithful  brethren,  slighters  and 
uuder-valuers  of  their  testimony  and  gifts,  self- 
.seekers,  whisperers,  backbiters,  and  all  self-willed 
and  self-exalted  spirits,  God  will  debase  ;  His  eter- 
nal power  will  work  them  under,  and  all  that 
which  oflends  shall  be  removed.  God's  pure  power 
is  at  work — refining,  thoroughly  purging  his  floor,  and 
sanctifying  his  church  and  people  ;  that  there  may 
be  no  rent  or  schism,  but  that  the  Lord  may  be 
one,  and  his  name  one,  among  us;  and  blessed  are 
you  that  keep  to  your  first  love,  and  retain  your 
integrity  to  the  cud. — From  an  Ejnstle  of  Early 
Frirtids. 


For  "  The  Friend."  |-  - 

Pawlinson's  Historicai  Evidences, 
A  series  of  lectures  lately  delivered  in  Englam 
by  request,  by  George  Rawlinson,  brother  of  th 
distinguished  Assyrian  excavator  and  interprete 
has  been  republished  in  this  country,  under  th'" 
title  of  "Evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptuif'- 
records,  stated  anew  with  special  reference  to  th 
doubts  and  discoveries  of  modern  times."  Th 
interesting  illustrations  which  these  discoveries  al 
ford,  particularly  those  in  the  ancient  Babylonia! 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monuments,  of  the  truth  c 
Scriptural  history,  both  directly  and  indirectlj 
derived  from  sources  to  which  the  author's  rela 
tionship  enabled  him  to  have  ready  access,  com 
binod  with  the  critical  knowledge  of  ancient  litera 
ture,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
producing  an  interesting  and  apparently  very  ac 
curate  work.  Though  intended  particularly  a 
a  refutation  of  a  peculiar  skepticism  of  late  af 
pearance,  which  affects  to  deny  the  historical  poi 
tion  of  the  Bible,  many  of  its  pages  possess  interet 
to  general  readers.  Under  the  impression  th»  'i 
such  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  c 
"  The  Friend,"  the  following  has  been  transcribe 
from  Lecture  III.  L 

LECTURE   HI. 

The  period  of  Jewish  history,  which  has  to  b  ■ 
considered  in  the  present  lecture,  contains  withi 
it  the  extremes  of  obscurity  and  splendor,  of  tb 
depression  and  exaltation  of  the  race.  The  fug. 
tives  from  Egypt,  who,  by  divine  aid,  effected 
lodgement  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  under  their  gresl''^; 
leader,  Joshua,  were  engaged  for  some  hundred 
of  years  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence  wit:  « 
the  petty  tribes  among  whom  they  had  intrude 
themselves,  and  seemed  finally  at  the  point  of  sucif^- 
cumbing  and  ceasing  altogether  to  be  a  peop 
when  they  were  suddenly  lilted  up  by  the  hand 
God,  and  carried  rapidly  to  the  highest  pitch 
greatness  whereto  they  ever  attained.  From  tl 
time  when  the  Hebrews  "  hid  themselves  in  holes.  ^^■ 
for  fear  of  the  Philistines,  and  were  without  spear 
or  swords,  or  armorers,  because  the  Philistines  ha 
said,  "  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  themselves  swon 
or  spears,"  to  the  full  completion  of  the  kingdoi 
of  David  by  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  tl 
Moabites,  the  Syrians,  the  Ammonites,  and  tl 
Amalekites,  together  with  the  submission  of  tl 
Idumeaus,  was  a  space  little,  if  at  all,  esceedit 
half  a  century.  Thus  were  brought  within  tl 
life-time  of  a  man,  the  highest  glory  and  tl 
deepest  shame  ;  oppression  and  dominion  of  terrc 
and  triumph  ;  the  peril  of  extinction  and  the  esta 
lishment  of  a  mighty  empire.  The  very  men  wl 
"  hid  themselves  in  caves  and  in  thickets,  in  roet 
and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits,"  or  who  had  fit 
across  the  Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gad  and  G  " 
when  the  Philistines  "pitched  in  Michmash,' 
have  seen  garrisons  put  in  Damascus,  and  "  throng 
out  all  Edom,"  and  the  dominion  of  David  o 
tended  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  period  is  deli 
ered  to  us  in  four  or  five  books,  the  authors 
which  are  unknown,  or  at  best  uncertain.  It 
thought  by  some  that  Joshua  wrote  the  book  whi' 
bears  his  name,  except  the  closing  verses  of  t 
last  chapter ;  and  by  others,  that  Samuel  co 
posed  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  of  those  t 
books  which  in  our  canon  bear  the  title  of  V>oo 
of  Samuel ;  but  there  is  no  such  uniform  traditi 
in  either  case  as  exi-ts.  respecting  the  authorsl 
of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  is  there  the  same  weight  fi- 
internal  testimony.  On  the  whole,  the  in 
testimony  seems  to  be  against  the  ascription  of  t  ' 
Book  of  Joshua  to  the  Jewish  leader ;  and  b(  ^ 
it,  Judges  and  Ruth,  as  well  as  Kings  and  Chro 
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8,  are  best  referred  to  the  class  ot  P''0>-'"  oiw-ora, 
books,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown  to  us. 
importance   of  a  his^torj,  however,  though  it 
y  be  enhanced  by  our  knowledge  of  the  author, 
not   necessarily  depend   on  such  knowledge. 
Turin  Papyrus,  the  Parian  Marble,  the  Saxon 
ronicle,  are  documents  of  the  very  highest  his- 
value,  though  we   know  nothing  of  the  per- 
■QS  who  composed  them,  because   there  is  reason 
believe   that   they  were   composed   from  good 
irces.     And  so  it  is  with  these  portions  of  the 
3red  volume.     There  is  abundant  evidence,  both 
ernal   and   external,  of  their  authenticity  and 
toric  value,  notwithstanding   that  their   actual 
uposers  are  unknown  or  uncertain.     They  have 
illy  the  force  of  State  Papers,  being  autliorita- 
e  public  documents,  preserved   among  the  na- 
nal  archives  of  the  Jews,  so  long  as  they  were 
Dation ;   and   ever   since   cherished  by  the  seat- 
ed fragments  of  the  race   as  among  the  most 
ecious  of  their   early  records.     As   we   do   not 

)nly  ask  who  was  the  author  of  a  State  Pa- 
r,  but  accept  it  without  any  such  formality,  so 
I  are  bound  to  act  towards  these  writings.  They 
e  written  near  the  time,  sometimes  by  eye-wit- 

,  sometimes  by  those  who  have  before  them 
e  reports  of  eye-witnesses  ;  and  their  reception 
ong  the  sacred  records  of  the  Jews,  stamps  them 
th  an  authentic  character. 
As  similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  invali- 
te  the  authority  of  these  books,  with  those  to 
lich  I  alluded  in  the  last  lecture,  as  directed 
ainst  the  Pentateuch,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ite  briefly  the  special  grounds,  which  exist  in  the 
ie  of  each  for  accepting  it  as  containing  a  true 
tory.  Having  thus  vindicated  the  historical 
aracter  of  the  Books  from  the  evidence  which 
y  themselves  offer,  I  shall  then  proceed  to  ad- 
ce  such  confirmation  of  their  truth  as  can  be 
tained  from  other,  and  especially  from  profane, 

oes. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  is  clearly  the  production  of 

eye-witness.      The     writer    includes     himself 

liong  those  who   passed   over  Jordan  dry-shod. 

peaks  of  E,ahab  as  still  "  dwelling  in  Israel," 

len   he  writes  ;   and  of  Hebron   as  still   in  the 

ssestion  of  Caleb,  the   son   of  Jephunneh  ;    he 

Jongs  clearly  to  the  "  elders  that  outlived  Joshua, 

lich  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord   that 

had  done  for  Israel;"  and  is  therefore  as  cre- 

le  a  witness  for  the  events  of  the  settlement  in 

ilcstine,  as  JMosos  for  those  of  the  Esodus  and 

e  passage  through  the  wilderness.     Further,  he 

idoubtedly   possesses    documents     of    authority, 

nu    one    of   which*    (the    Book   of  Ja^herj    he 

;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  his 
irk  is  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  such  docu- 
mts,  to  which  there  are  several  references,-j'  be- 
les  the  actual  quotation. 

The  Book  of  Judges,  according  to  the  tradition 
the  Jews,  was  written  by  Samuel.  There  is 
thing  in  the  work  itself  that  very  distinctly 
irks  the  date  of  its  composition.  Froni  its  con- 
uts  we  can  only  say  that  it  must  have  been  com- 
sed  about  Samuel's  time  ;  that  is,  after  the  death 
Samson,  and  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
David.  As  the  events  related  in  it  certainly 
ver  a  space  of  some  hundreds  of  years,  the 
iter,  whoever  he  be,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
ntemporary  witness  for  more  than  a  small  por- 
in  of  them.  He  stands  rather  in  the  position  of 
OSes,  with  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  Genesis, 

the  recorder  of  his  country's  traditions  dur- 

-pace  generally  estimated  as  about  equal  to 
at  which  intervened  between  the  call  of  Abra- 


ham and  the  birth  of  Moses.  Had  these  tradi- 
tions been  handed  down  entirely  by  oral  connuu- 
uieations,  still  being  chiefly  marked  and  striking 
events  in  the  national  life,  they  would  have  pos- 
sessed a  fair  title  to  acceptance.  As  the  case  ac- 
tually stands,  however,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  national  records,  which  (as  we  have 
seen)  existed  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
were  continued  by  their  successors,  and  that  these 
formed  the  materials  from  which  the  Book  of 
Judges  was  composed  by  its  author.  Of  such 
records  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  an  historical  poem  embodying  the 
chief  facts  of  Deborah's  judgeship.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  may  have  been  many 
such  compositions,  belonging  to  the  actual  time  of 
the  events,  of  which  the  historian  could  make  use; 
and  it  is  also  most  probable  that  chronicles  were 
kept  even  at  this  early  date,  like  those  to  which 
the  writers  of  the  later  historical  books  refer  so 
constantly.* 

The  two  Books  of  Samuel  are  thought  by  some 
to  form,  together  with  the  two  Books  of  Kin; 
single  work,  and  are  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  but  this  view  is  contrary  to 
both  the  internal,  and  to  the  external  evidence. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is,  that  the  work  was 
commenced  by  Samuel,  continued  by  Gad,  David's 
seer,  and  concluded  by  Nathan  the  prophet ;  and 
this  is — to  say  the  least — a  very  probable  supposi- 
tion. We  know  from  a  statement  in  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles,  that  "  the  acts  of  David  the 
king,  first  and  last,  were  written  in  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  and  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  ;"  and 
these  writings,  it  is  plain,  were  still  extant  in  the 
chronicler's  time.  Il,  then,  the  Books  of  Samuel 
had  been  a  compilation  made  during  the  captivity, 
or  earlier,  it  would  have  been  founded  on  these 
books,  which  could  not  hut  have  been  of  primary 
authority ;  in  which  case  the  compiler  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  quote  them,  either  by  name,  as  the 
chronicler  does  in  the  place  which  has  been  cited 
or  under  the  title  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  David," 
as  he  seems  to  do  in  another.  But  there  is  nc 
quotation  direct  or  indirect,  no  trace  of  compila- 
tion, no  indication  of  a  writer  drawing  from  other 
authors,  in  the  two  Books  of  Samuel,  from  begin- 
to  end.     In  this  respect  they  contrast  most 


sent  mode  of  construction  by  some  of  the  iron 
ship-builders  is  defective,  by  reason  of  poor  iron, 
and  in  others  by  reason  of  improper  modes  of  put- 
ting the  iron  together. 

1  would  add  that  in  submitting  the  plan  and 
pecifications  for  the  brig  Nankin,  built  here  of 
iron,  to  practical  iron  ship  builders  at  Cork,  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  London  and  Liverpool,  I  became 
fully  satisfied  that  she  cost  less  in  Boston  than  she 
could  have  been  sent  to  sea  for  from  either  of  those 
places ;  and  that  the  superiority  of  our  iron,  the 
superior  activity  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  low 
rate  at  which  we  can  get  iron  in  this  country,  will, 
before  long,  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  best  mechanics  of  Great  Britain  in  building 
iron  ships. 

I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  superior  intelligence 
of  our  mechanics,  or  of  our  iron-workers  in  parti- 
cular, because  many  of  them  came  directly  from 
Great  Britain  ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  they  do 
wake  up,  and  do  work  more  willingly  and  intelli- 
gently under  our  sunny  skies  than  amidst  the  fog.4 
and  coal  dust  of  Glasgow,  London  and  Liverpool ; 
I  am,  therefore,  well  convinced  that  with  dearer 
iron,  larger  wages,  and  less  experience,  we  can 
turn  out  iron  ships  cheaper  and  better  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Men,  in  thinking  only  of  what  they  are  running 
from,  forget  what  they  are   running  towards. — 

Whatdij. 
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The  extraordinary  size  and  brilliancy  of  the 
meteor  that  was  seen  by  great  numbers  of  the  re- 
sidents in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
last  month,  have  called  forth  much  comment,  and 
we  have  been  waiting  in  the  hope  that  some  one 
whose  knowledge  on  such  subjects  made  them  com- 
petent to  the  task,  would  furnish  the  public  with  a 
carefully  prepared  exposition  of  its  probable  ori- 
gin, size,  composition  and  course,  which  we  could 
lay  before  our  readers.  As  seen  by  ourselves, 
standing  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Philadel- 


strongly  with  both  Chronicles  and  Kings,  where  phia,  it  appeared  to  rise  out  of  the  north-western 
the  authors  at  every  turn  make  reference  to  the  part  of  the  heavens,  and  having  attained  a  height 
sources  from  whence  they  derive  their  information,  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  globe  of  fire  whicii 
These  books,  therefore,  are  most  reasonably  to  be  at  that  time  was  unbroken,  diverged  from  its 
regarded    as   a   primary  and    original  work  — the  course,  and  rushed  more  directly  towards  the  east, 

'      moving  apparently  horizontally.    It  suddenly  burst, 

or  threw  oil'  three   distinct  bodies,   each   smaller 
than  the  original,  vividly  luminous,  emitting  pale 


work  used  and  quoted  by  the  chronicler  for  the 
reign  of  David — and  a  specimen  of  those  other 
works  from  which  the  authors  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles confessedly  compiled  their  histories.  We 
have  thus,  in  all  probability,  for  the  times  of 
Samuel,  Saul  and  David,  the  direct  witness  of 
Samuel  himself  and  of  the  two  prophets  who  were 
in  the  most  repute  during  the  reign  of  David. 

5,  14,  20, 
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Iron  Ships. — Robert  B.  Forbes  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  recently  before  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  building 
iron  ships  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  : 

While  in  England  recently,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  subject  of  iron  ships.  The  loss  of 
the  Royal  Charter  and  the  Hungarian  with  so 
many  lives,  created  much  discussion  as  to  the 
strength  of  wooden  and  iron  ships.  It  is  generally 
conceded  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  the  pre- 


green  and  red  flames,  and  following  directly  one 
after  the  other  at  an  apparent  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  the  intermediate  space  being  brightly  illu- 
minated. Occasionally  a  brighter  and  more  elon- 
gated flame  would  be  ejected  from  one  and  another 
of  the  bodies,  more  completely  lighting  up  the  por- 
tion of  the  firmament  through  which  this  magni- 
ficent visitor  was  journeying.  It  seemed  in  no 
haste,  for  it  glided  along  so  slowly,  that  some 
members  of  the  family  who  had  retired  for  the 
night,  had  time,  when  called,  to  rise  and  go  into 
another  chamber  and  witness  its  course,  before  it 
disappeared  in  the  east.  The  shape  of  the  main 
body  was  elliptical,  and  its  apparent  size  nearly 
that  of  the  moon  when  half  full.  The  atmosphere 
was  slightly  hazy,  occasioned  by  the  condensation 
of  the  moisture  evaporated  during  the  day,  and  a 
range  of  clouds  lay  low  along  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  horizon  :  among  the  latter  there  was 
frequent  transmission  of  electricity,  faintly  light- 
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ing  them  up.  The  light  from  the  meteor,  as  it 
passed  by,  illuminated  the  rooms  with  windows 
open  towards  it,  as  though  the  gas  from  an  ordi- 
nary sized  burner  had  been  suddenly  fired. 

The  newspapers  have  contained  numerous  ac- 
counts of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  meteor 
to  beholders  in  various  and  widely  separated  situa- 
tions. It  is  described  as  seen  at  Buifalo,  Pough- 
kecpsie,  New  York  City,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Ncw- 
buryport,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  It  probably  was 
seen  over  a  still  more  extended  portion  of  the 
United  States  than  that  we  have  mentioned,  and 
may  have  continued  its  course  far  across  the 
Atlantic.  Its  form  appears  to  have  changed  re- 
peatedly, but  all  unite  in  describing  it  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  celestial  spectacles  ever  be- 
held. 

The  following  calculation  of  the  course  of  the 
meteor  is  given  by  Professor  Bond,  of  Harvard 
College.  It  will  doubtless  have  to  be  corrected, 
when  all  the  more  accurate  observations  are  col- 
lected and  compared. 

"  The  meteor  passed  over  the  northern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  nearly  easterly  course,  over  or  near  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  south-east  corner  of 
New  York  and  Loog  Island  Sound,  and  fell  into  the 
ocean  south-east  of  Nantucket.  It,  was  distant  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  when  bearing  south 
of  us.  Its  altitude  was  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
sea  to  the  south  of  New  Bedford.  Its  velocity  was 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  second." 

S0.MMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EcROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  18th. 

The  cotton  market  was  unchanged.  The  weather  has 
been  favourable  for  the  crops.  The  following  were  the 
quotations: — Red  wheat,  10s.  a  lis.  per  100  pounds; 
white,  lis.  alls.  6d.;  yellow  corn,  30s.  a  31s.;  white, 
34s.  a  34s.  6d.     Consols  93J  a  93i. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  lhe"l6th,  the  Earl  of  Gran- 
ville expressed  the  belief  that  the  troubles  at  New  Zea- 
land had  been  exaggerated. 

A  debate  took  place  on  the  merits  of  the  Savoy  ques- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  England  in  participating  in  the 
proposed  Conference. 

The  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  was  generally 
denounced. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Roebuck  attacked  the 
Government  for  prosecuting  an  unjust  war  on  China, 
and  for  encouraging  the  opium  trade. 

Gladstone  denied  that  the  war  was  unjust,  asserting 
that  the  treaty  of  Tien-sin  was  binding,  and  its  ratifica- 
tion most  important. 

He  also  stated  the  financial  position  of  the  country, 
and  proposed  a  duty  of  Is.  \\d.  per  gallon  on  ardent 
spirits.     The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

The  British  Government  had  announced  in  Parliament 
that  they  had  ordered  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
with  instructions  to  stop  the  outrages  against  the  chris- 
tians, and  that  France  had  done  likewise. 

Lord  John  Russell  iatimated  that  an  agreement  had 
been  effected  between  England  and  France,  relative  to 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

A  Canton  despatch,  of  Fifth  mo.  22d,  reports  the  ex- 
port trade  stagnant.  The  rebels  were  making  progress 
against  the  Imperialists. 

Chusan  was  in  charge  of  the  Commissioners  from  the 
allied  forces.  The  erection  of  extensive  forts  on  the 
Pei-ho  is  confirmed. 

The  accounts  from  Syria  are  of  the  most  melancholy 
character.  A  fearful  massacre  of  christians  had  taken 
jilace  at  Damascus,  in  which  five  hundred  persons  were 
killed,  including  the  Dutch  consul.  The  American  con- 
sul escaped  with  his  life,  but  was  wounded.  Since  the 
commencement  of  this  horrid  strife,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  villages  had  been  destroyed,  and  from  seven  to 
eight  thousand  persons  butchered.  The  Turkish  au- 
thorities have  made  Utile  if  any  effort  to  stop  the  blood 
shed,  but  appear  to  have  left  the  christians  to  their  fate 

The  Paris  Monlteur  announces  that  a  project  of  law 
for  the  purchase  of  the  canals  has  been  adopted. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  French  crops  were  re 
assuring,  and  a  good  average  yield  was  expected.  Thi 
Paris  flour  and  wheat  market  was  falling. 

Sanguinary  contests  arc  reported  to  have  taken  placi 
near  Messina,  between  the  Neapolitans  and  the  advancei 


guard  of  the  •Sicilian  army.     A  new  Sicilian  ministry 
had  been  formed. 

The  latest  news  from  Naples  reports  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministry.  It  is  stated  that  a  strong  and  compact 
ministry  would  be  immediately  formed  to  carry  out  to 
their  full  extent  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution 
and  government. 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  the  French  Government 
has  received  a  communication  from  St.  Petersburg,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  Russia  to  act  in  accordance  with 
France  and  England  in  the  East.  The  Russian  Cabinet 
reiterates  its  opinion  that  the  events  now  transpiring, 
hold  in  suspense  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
very  existence  of  Turkey  is  at  stake. 

United  States. — California. — San  Francisco  dates  of 
the  19lh  ult.  have  been  received  by  the  overland  route. 
Large  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  had  been  made  for 
Australia.  Vessels  were  also  loading  for  Liverpool  and 
New  York. — The  steamer  Sonora  sailed  on  the  1 1th,  with 
$1,070,000  in  gold,  mostly  for  New  York. — A  ship  was 
expected  soon  to  sail  with  a  cargo  of  silver  ore  from  the 
Ophir  mine. — One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  whalers  had 
:  north  for  the  spring  season. 

ew  York. — Mortality  last  week,  504.  Under  ten  years 
of  age,  328;  of  cholera  Infantum,  120.  Natives  of  the 
United  States,  374. — The  exports  of  specie  from  this 
port  the  present  year  up  to  the  close  of  last  week, 
amounted  to  $27,932,294.  To  the  same  time,  in  1859, 
the  amount  was  §43,182,097.  The  imports  of  foreign 
merchandize  have  amounted  to  $136,071,052,  being 
about  nine  millions  less  than  in  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  1859. 

Philadelphia.— 'hloTi^Wiy  last  week,  317.  Under  10 
years  of  age,  189;  of  cholera  infantum,  61.  Natives  of 
the  United  States,  244. 

The  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  30th  ult.  Kew  York. — Wheat  is  dull  and  heavy; 
sales  of  30,000  bus.  at  $1.20  for  Milwaukie  club,  $1.17  j 
for  red  State,  $1.35  for  red  Western.  Oats  steady ;  sales 
at  37i  cts.  a  39|  cts.  for  Western  ;  40  cts.  a  40J  cts.  for 
Stated  Corn  is  dull  and  heavy;  sales  60,000  bushels,  at 
61  cts.  a  61 J  cts.  for  mixed  Western  ;  62  cts.  for  choice 
do. ;  64J  cts.  for  yellow  Southern  ;  64  cts.  a  Go  cts.  for 
round  yellow.  Philadelphia. — There  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  wheat  offering,  and  it  is  dull.  Sales  of  mostly 
good  Southern  red  at  $1.15  a  $1.20;  inferior,  fair  to 
good,  at  $1.08  a  $1.15J,  and  white  at  $1.25  a  $1.30— 
the  latter  for  prime.  Rye  is  steady  at  73  cts.  for  old 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  70  cts.  for  new.  Corn — A  small 
sale  of  prime  Southern  yellow  was  made  at  67  cts.  afloat. 
Oats  are  dull,  with  sales  of  5500  bus.  prime  old  Penna. 
at  38  cts.  a  40  cts.  Baltimore. — Wheat  active  ;  red, 
$1.20  a  §1.28;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.60  ;  mixed  corn,  62 
cts. ;  yellow,  64  cts.  a  66  cts. ;  white,  70  cts.  a  75  cts. 
Chicago.— Kei  wheat,  $1.00;  No.  2,  spring,  90  cts.; 
corn,  42  J  cts.  New  Orleans. — Flour,  $5.50  ;  corn,  58 
cts.  a  70  cts. 

Miscellaneous. — Tlie  Great  Eastern. — The  exhibition  of 
the  steamship  closed  on  the  2Sth  ult.  It  is  said  she  was 
visited  by  upwards  of  200,000  persons.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th,  she  took  a  party  of  1200  persons  on 
an  excursion  to  Cape  .May.  It  has  been  decided  not  to 
bring  her  into  the  Delaware,  but  instead  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  CheJapeake.  It  is  intended  to  exhibit  her  in 
Annapolis  Roads  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  inst. ;  she  will 
then  return  to  New  York,  and  sail  for  England  on  the 
16th  inst. 

Improvement  in  the  Thames  Water. — An  English  paper 
says  :  The  wet  weather  of  the  present  season  has  had  a 
most  satisfactory  influence  on  the  river  Thames.  The 
river  thus  fi\r  has  been  entirely  free  from  those  impuri- 
ties which  have  at  times  been  so  very  offensive,  and 
have  also  been  the  cause  of  disease  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  Fifth  month,  last  year,  the  total  rain-fall 
in  the  city  was  about  two  inches  under  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  this  year,  when  it  amounted  to  3.7  inches. 
In  the  Sixth  month,  last  year,  it  was  barely  two  inches, 
but  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  last  month  it  was  4.6  inches 
Volcanic  Eruption  in  Iceland. — A  volcanic  eruption  o 
the  mountain  Mydis  Gokel,  in  Icel.and,  took  place  on  the 
nth  of  Fifth  month  last,  continuing  with  uninterrupted 
violence  for  nearly  a  month,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  night ;  and, 
what  is  most  remark.able,  an  eruption  occurred  one  hun- 
dred and  five  years  ago  on  precisely  the  same  date,  de- 
stroying everything  for  miles  around. 

Commerce  of  Charleston,  S.  C. — The  total  value  of  the 
exports  during  the  three  months  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th, 
amounted  to  $4,960,360,  of  which  England  took  $3,056,- 
824,  and  France  $556,723.  The  value  of  the  imports 
during  the  same  time  was  only  $330,723. 

A  Large  Sheet. — There  is  now  on  exhibition,  at  Coly 
ton,  England,  n  single  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  which  mea 


sures  very  nearly /our  miles  in  length  (21,000  feet,)  am- 
which  is  six  feet  three  inches  in  breadth.     The  weigh 
of  this  sheet  is  only  19G  pounds.     It  was  manufacturec 
twelve  hours. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Isaac  Huestis,  agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  33  j 
from  Margaret  Dingman,  N.  Y.,  $5  to  52  vol.  33  ;  frntri 
Isaac  Price,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  33. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  the  3d  of  Nintli 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherrj 
treet,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventh 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boya 

hool  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selec- 
tion of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific,  and 
classical   studies ;   on    the    satisfactory   completion 

hich  the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certifi. 
cate  of  scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriaU 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

~ith  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  that  thf 
school  offers  unusual  inducements  to  Friends,  for  thi 
education  of  their  children,  and  at  very  low  rates.  A*  ■'' 
the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in 
session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wh( 
tend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  sc 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.  Application  may  b( 
made,  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  to  Joseph  W.  Ald- 
RICH,  the  Principal,  where  circulars  containing  furthei 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  it 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy  ir  . 
Physiology,   Natural   History,    Botany,    Physical    Geo-     '- 
graphy,  Mental  Philosophy,   Etymology,  Rhetoric,  anCT'' 
Composition. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry,  Mensu 
tiou,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

It  is  believed  the  arrangement  of  studies  is  such  as  ti 
give  to  those  pupils  completing  the  course  a  solid 
liberal  education. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  entering  the  school  shouU 
do  so  at  th.e  commencement  of  the  session.  Applicatiot 
may  be  made  at  the  school  to  Margaret  Lightfoot 
Principal.     On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JoH.N  Carter,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1860. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boya  ! 
department  of  this  Institution.     Apply  to 
Samuel  Hillf.s,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emle.v,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  ino.  6th,  1860. 

■WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  i 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Jame 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  mo.  last,  Hannah  Langstafi 
of  Goshen,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  eighty-fifth  yc 
of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Upper  Springli( 
Monthly  Meeting.     She  remarked  to  a  Friend,  that  s 
had  a  very  distressing  sickness,  such  as  she  never  h 
known  before;  the  Friend  replied,  that  it  matters   I 
little  with  what  disease  we  are  taken  out  of  this  wor 
if  we  are  only  prepared   to  die.     She    calmly  replii 
that  is  all ;  to   be  ready,  that  is  what   I  have  dcsin 
She  at  one  time  said,  "  Though  I  am  restless,  I  do  i 
murmur  ;    I   have  tried  to  he  resigned    to   my  lot 
many  years,  and  it  is  right  for  me  to  be  so  now."     Sh 
had  been  confined  at  home  a  long  time  on  account 
bodily  infirmity.     She  was  strongly  attached  to  the  s 
cient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Socict- 
ty,  having  no  unity  with  the  various  grievous  departun   ' 
therefrom  ;  and  her  relatives  and  friends  are  console  * 
in  believing  that  their  loss  is  her  everlasting  gain. 

PILE  &.  M'ELUOY,  PKIKTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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From  the  British  Friend. 

arks  on  John  S.  Rowntree's   "(inakcrism,    Past 
and  Present." 

fContinned  from  piiRe  378.) 

We  will  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 

t  J.  S.  Piowntree  in  his  essay  says  on  the  niin- 

ry  ;   and  in  the  first  place,  we  must  aj;aia  coru- 

of  the   disingenuous   manner   in    which   the 

hor  seeks  to  controvert  the  doctrines  discussed 

Barclay's  AjJology,  by  extracting  only  so  much 

paragraph  as  favours  his  own  argument,  and 

tpres.xing  that  which  is  against  it.     J.  S.  Eown- 

u  contends  for  "  the  existence"  in  the  Society, 

nhealthy  ideas  as  to  the  high  amount  of  spirit- 

dircctiou  required  to  authorize  gospel  ministry, 

1  a  deficient  perception  of  tbe  difference  between 

hesying  and  religious  teaching  (p.  170,)  and 

It  such  a  degree  of  authority  for  the  exercise  of 

;pel     ministry    is    uusanctioued     by   Scripture. 

ixeopt  in  the  Society's  first  rise,  the  gift  of  reli- 

us  teaching  has  also  been  much  neglected,  and 

annot  be  doubted  that  this  neglect  has  induced 

•y  prejudicial  results."  (p.  171.)     In  the  foUow- 

page  he  adds  ''  an  inadequate  use  of  the  privi- 

of  prayer,"  as   an   additional  cause  to   those 

re  mentioned  of  the  decadence  of  the  Society. 

Fbese   are    grave    allegations,  and   if  they  had 

sustained    by   any  evidence   of  their   truth, 

ild  have  deserved   the  serious  consideration  of 

Society.    After  carefully  reading  all  the  author 

s  upon  these  subjects,  we  are  inclined  to  belicvi 

t  he  is  more  indebted  to  his  ingenuity  and  ima 

ation  for  his  assumed  proofs  than  to  facts. 

[le  charges   the  Society  with  entertaining  "  an 

lealthy  idea"  as  to  the  gospel  ministry,  because 

equires  its  ministers  to  preach  only  as  they  are 

uenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  quotes  Barclay 

rove  that  such  are  the  principles  of  the  Society 

he    goes   still   further,    and   in   p.  171,  says. 

icli,  we  believe,  was  the  unintentional  effect  of 

Quaker  teaching   and   legislation  of  the  eigh 

ith  century,  and   such  must  continue  to  be  the 

ct  of  claiming  a  degree  of  authority  for  the  ex 

ise  of  gospel  ministry,  unsanctioned   by  Scrip. 

;."     Yet,  although  he  calls  the  principle  of  the 

'"  iety  as   to   the  ministry,  "  an   unhealthy  idea 

anctioned  by  Scripture,"  he  nowhere  atten>pts 

)rove  it  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.     Eit 

I  substitute  or  aid,  which  of  the  two  we  cannot 

iover,  he  wishes  "  teaching"  to  be  introduced 


and,  notwithstanding,  he  alleges  that  the  Society 
has  "  a  deficient  perception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween prophesying  and  teaching,"  he  studiously 
avoids  telling  us  what  kind  of  "  teaching"  he  re- 
commends, save  what  may  be  inferred  from  what 
he  says  on  preaching.  Wo  therefore  assume  the 
teachers  are  to  be  of  that  class  mentioned  in  Bar- 
clay's 10th  proposition,  and  which  J.  S.  Rowntree 
has  .suppressed  in  his  extract,  which  is  as  follows: 
"  Moreover,  they  who  have  this  authority  (the  lead- 
ing, &e.,  of  the  inward  light  or  gift  of  God,)  may 
and  ought  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  without 
human  commission  or  literature  ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  who  want  the  authority  of  this  Divine 
gift,  however  learned,  or  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission of  men  and  churches,  are  to  be  esteemed 
but  as  deceivers,  and  not  true  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel." However  unpalatable  the  truth  may  be  to 
some,  the  doctrines  quoted  are  most  unquestionably 
in  perfect  harmony  and  consistency  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society.  A  volume  of  extracts  from 
Friends'  books  might  be  given  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  ;  we  shall,  however,  content  ourselves 
by  quoting  a  brief  passage  from  the  valuable  me- 
moir before  noticed,  to  which  we  give  a  preference, 
because,  it  shows  that,  notwithstanding  tbe  many 

ttempts  which  have  been  made  to  undermine  tbe 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Society  on  this  vital 
subject,  by  introducing  "  a  gift  of  teaching"  unin- 
Queuced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  in  times  past  as 
well  as  in  times  present,  the  most  eminently  pious 
and  devout  members  of  tbe  Society  have  ever 
maintained  this  doctrine  in  all  its  purity  and  inte- 
grity. 

In  p.  161,  vol.  i.,  Stephen  Grellet  says: — "  If  a 
forward,  self-willed  ministry  gains  tbe  ascendency 
among  us,  we  must  become  scattered  as  a  people  ; 
for  that  mini.-try  which  standeth  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  can  never  reach  to  the  deep  things  of  God  ; 
ir  can  neither  understand  them  nor  minister  of 
them  ;  Christ  crucified  is  foolishness  to  it.  A  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  of  Christ  must  be  acquainted 
with,  and  establi.shed  in,  tbe  faith  and  tbe  hope  of 
redemption  through  Christ,  else  how  can  he  minis- 
ter to  others  what  he  himself  has  not.  An  elder 
who  is  to  be  a  judge  of  the  ministry,  to  help  the 
weak  and  instruct  the  ignorant,  must  also  be  fully 
convinced  of,  and  established  in,  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity.  My  soul  has  dfeply  njourned  be- 
cause of  the  many  deficiencies  1  behold  in  these 
respects,  and  the  sad  consequences  which  I  antici- 
pate a  spurious  ministry  will  bring  over  us.  Yet, 
with  gratitude  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we 
have  amongst  us  a  few  baptized  ministers  and 
elders,  wbo'^staod  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  tbe 
church,  and  also  as  faithful  watchmen  in  Zion." 

In  speaking  of  a  meeting  he  bad  with  the  colle- 
gians at  Cambridge,  this  truly  anointed  minister 
of  tbe  gospel  says  (p.  212,  vol.  i.) — "Christ,  tbe 

Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  without  whom  none 
can  come  to  the  Father,  was  preached  unto  them. 
The  I'Tound  and  source  of  true  spiritual  knowledge 
were  unfolded,  a  knowledge  not  to  be  obtained  by 
coming  to  colleges  or  universities,  but  by  coming 
to  Christ  and  learning  of  Him,  having  ears  to  1 

what  the   Spirit  saith  unto  us ;  for  the  things  of 


God  kuowcth  no  man  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
and  if  a  man  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  teach 
him,  to  lead  him  into  the  truth,  to  purify  and  sanc- 
tify him,  he  is  none  of  His." 

This  is  pure,  scriptural,  ancient  Quakerism.  J. 
S.  Rowntree,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  too  restric- 
tive, that  such  "  doctrines  are  overstrained  in  rela- 
ion  to  the  ministry,  and  quite  untenable  when 
ipplied  to  religious  teaching,"  (p.  39,)  and  are,  in 
hort,  "  an  unhealthy  idea,"  which  had  better  bo 
jot  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  these 
old-fashioned,  but  still  precious  doctrines,  which  be 
terms  "emotional,"  he  would  fain  give  "teaching 
especially  connected  with  tbe  intellectual  faculties," 
but  whether  true  gospel  ministry  is  to  be  altogether 
abrogated,  or  is  to  be  retained  and  supplemented 
by  intellectual  teaching,  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover. 

Barclay,  with  more  truth  than  courtesy,  de- 
scribes as  "  deceivers,"  those  who  preach  in  the 
haraeter  of  ministers  of  tbe  gospel  without  Divine 
nfluence ;  but  the  essayist  does  not  claim  such  a 
character  for  his  teachers.  Our  religious  meetings 
are  to  become  transformed.  That  portion  of  the 
time  not  occupied  by  a  true  ministry,  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  reading,  singing,  or  lecturing  on,  we  pre- 
sume, religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  thus  the 
time  now  devoted  to  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  the 

enee  of  all  flesh,  would  be  dissipated  by  the  in- 
congruous admixture  of  new  notions  with  "  the 
unhealthy  ideas"  of  those  spiritual  worshippers 
who  rcnjain  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  There 
would,  it  is  true,  be  ample  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  youthful  talent,  mental  acquirements,  and 
inexperienced  zeal ;  but  then  what  would  become 
f  those  who  attended  the  meeting  with  a  devout 
nd  earnest  desire  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  ;  and,  as  was  their  wont,  to  wait  for  the 
manifestations  of  that  power  which  in  times  past 
had  overshadowed  their  assemblies?  Well  may  S. 
Grellet  say,  that  if  such   a   ministry  or  teaching 

gains  the  ascendency  among  us,  we  must  become 
scattered  as  a  people,"  for  most  assuredly  such 
utterly  discordant  principles  could  never  be  har- 
moniously united. 

The  decadence  of  the  Society  is  in  part  attri- 
buted by  our  essayist  to  the  inadequate  use  of 
prayer.  We  think  the  cause  assigned  for  an  as- 
sumed fact,  is  as  baseless  as  we  have  proved  the 
fact  to  be.  We  know  of  no  mode  of  worship  more 
incentive  to  prayer  than  that  pursued  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  in  this  opinion  we  believe  we  shall  have 
the  concurrence  of  all  rightly  exercised  worshippers. 
Tbe  silent  aspirations  of  a  devout  spirit  find,  we 
believe,  as  ready  an  access  to  the  throne  of  mercy 
and  grace,  as  when  uttered  in  words.  Prayer  is 
the  christian's  necessity,  and  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive how  a  man  can  be  truly  religious  without 
abounding  in  prayer.  A  non-praying  christian  is 
a  paradox.  Surely  J.  S.  Rowntree  cannot  mean 
to  charge  the  Society  with  restricting  its  use,  which 
is  too  monstrous  a  charge  to  be  entertained  even 
by  an  essayist;  but  we  charitably  presume  he 
means  to  apply  his  strictures  to  vocal  prayer  only. 
We  arc  confirmed  in  this  construction  by  the 
strong  attachment  he  evinces  throughout  this  work 
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to  the  rites  and  practices  shadowing  or  typifying 
the  go-'pel  dispeuf^atioo,  and  for  that  "  creaturely 
activity''  with  which  the  Society  has  no  sympathy. 

As  regards  public  vocal  prayer,  it  is  obvious 
that  its  use  must  be  under  the  same  influence  as 
tlie  ministry,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  an  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  prohibited  in  the  closet. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  these  subjects,  we 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an- 
other instance  of  the  un.'^crupulous  way  in  which 
this  author  attempts  to  bolster  up  his  opinions,  by 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  authorities  quoted 
con6rm  his  views. 

Ill  p.  Hi,  ho  inserts  an  extract  from  a  "  lleport 
to  Bristol  and  Somerset  Quarterly  Meeting,"  which 
he  describes  as  a  "  document"  of  much  moderation 
aud  wisdom.  He  introduces  it  by  saying  that  it 
was  "  read  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1656  ;"  th 
leaving,  and  indeed  evidently  wishing  his  reads 
to  inter  and  believe  that  this  document,  so  replete 
with  "moderation  and  wisdom,"  but  vv'hich  we 
think  both  unwise  and  mischievous,  had  actually 
been  approved  of  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  !  IS' 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  censured  and  rejected  by 
that  meeting.  'I'he  following  report  of  what  took 
place  on  its  being  read  is  taken  from  The  Bntish 
Friend,  of  Sixth  mo.  2d,  1856: — "The  report 
from  Bristol  and  Somerset,  however,  was  a  very 
li5ng  one,  entering  \ao^X  minutely  into  the  details 
of  the  steps  which  that  meeting  had  taken  in  p 
suance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  minutes  of  last 
year  on  this  subject.  The  contents  of  this  report 
gave  rise  to  long  contiimed  remark,  some  highly 
approving  of  it,  whilst  it  was  pronounced  by  others 
unsound  and  unsatisfactory,  besides  there  being  no 
call  for  a  document  of  that  nature  being  presented 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Another  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  was,  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  sent  into  the  women's  meeting,  much  being 
said  in  ccmmendation  of  that  course.  This  was, 
however,  decidedly  negatived.  Next  came  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  Yearly  Meeting  ought  not  to 
give  the  report  an  extended  publicity,  by  sending 
it  down  with  such  minutes  as  might  be  ordered. 
This  was  also  decided  against.  Lastly,  a  Friend 
wished  to  be  informed  if  Bristol  and  Somerset 
Quarterly  Meeting  might  not  be  allowed  to  print 
it  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  same  reply 
was  given  to  this  as  to  the  other  inquiries,  on  the 
ground  that  the  report  being  addressed  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  their  property,  and  no  longer 
that  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Generally  unsatis- 
factory as  was  the  report  in  question,  it  was  no  doubt 
the  means  of  eliciting  the  expression  of  much  sound 
sentiment  by  way  of  correction." 

Such  repeated  instances  of  literary  disingenuity 
clearly  show  how  largely  the  author  draws  upon 
the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  and  how  question- 
able that  cause  must  be  which  requires  its  foremost 
advocate  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  mode  of  up- 
holding it. 


WJio  arc  Blessed. — Take  heed  of  watching  with 
an  evil  eye,  and  for  seeking  occasion  one  ag;iinst 
another  to  break  the  true  unity.  Such  break  their 
soul's  peace,  and  their  troubles  will  increase  upon 
them  :  but  they  that  watch  one  over  another,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  for  good  to  edification,  aud 
to  mind  the  increase  of  love  and  preservation  of 
the  true  unity,  their  peace  and  joy  in  the  Lord  will 
increase,  aud  they  are,  aud  shall  forever  be,  blessed. 
—Riclmrd  FarHsnortli. 

Tlie  Cross. — We  preach  the  cross,  and  them  that 
cannot  own  us  there,  we  Iny  no  hand  on. — Francis 
Jloir^ill. 


For  "The  1 

[As  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  who 
reside  in  the  country,  have  but  little  idea  of  th- 
perils  encountered  by  those  who  "  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  great  ships,"  they  probably  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  narrative  taken  from  "  Macmil- 
lan's  Magazine."  Though  rather  prolix,  it  is  gra- 
phic and  lively.] 

The  Ramsgate  life-Boat:  A  Rescue, 

The  night  of  Sunday,  the  twelfth  of  February, 
in  the  present  year,  was  what  sailors  call  a  very 
dirty  night.  Heavy  masses  of  clouds  skirted  the 
horizon  as  the  sun  set;  and,  as  the  night  drew  on, 
violent  gusts  of  wind  swept  along,  accompanied 
with  snow-squalls.  It  was  a  dangerous  time  for 
vessels  in  the  channel,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one 
at  least. 

Before  the  light  broke  on  Monday  morning,  the 
thirteenth,  the  Margate  lugger,  Fk:lipse,  put  out  to 
sea  to  cruise  around  the  sands  and  shoals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Margate,  on  the  look-out  for  any 
disasters  that  might  have  occurred 'during  the  night. 
The  crew  soon  discovered  that  a  vessel  was  ashore 
on  the  Margate  Sands,  and  directly  made  for  her. 
She  proved  to  be  the  Spanish  brig  Samaritano,  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  tons,  bound  from  Ant- 
werp to  Santander,  and  laden  with  a  valuable  and 
miscellaneous  cargo.  Her  crew  consisted  of  Mo- 
deste  Crispo,  captain,  and  eleven  men.  It  seems 
that  during  a  violent  squall  of  snow  and  wind  the 
vessel  was  driven  on  the  sands,  at  about  half-past 
five  in  the  morning;  the  crew  attempted  to  put  of 
in  the  ship's  boats,  but  in  vain  ;  the  oars  were  bro- 
ken in  the  attempt,  and  the  boats  stove  in. 

The  lugger,  Ec/ipse,  as  she  was  running  for  the 
brig,  spoke  a  Whitttable  smack,  and  borrowed  two 
of  her  men  and  her  boat.  They  boarded  the  ves- 
sel as  the  tide  went  down,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
get  her  off  at  high  water.  For  this  purpose  six 
Margate  boatmen  and  two  of  the  Whitstable  men 
were  left  on  board.  But,  with  the  rising  tide,  the 
gale  came  on  again  in  all  its  fury,  and  they  soon 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  saving  the  vessel.  They 
hoisted  their  boat  on  board,  aud  all  hands  b' 
to  feel  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  saving 
the  vessel,  hut  of  saving  their  own  lives.  The  sea 
began  to  break  furiou.-ly  over  the  wreck,  lifting 
her,  aud  then  bumping  her  with  crushing  force 
upon  the  sands.  Her  timbers  did  not  long  with- 
stand this  trial  of  their  strength;  a  ho  e  was  soon 
knocked  in  her ;  she  filled  with  water,  and  settled 
down  upon  the  sand.  The  waves  began  now  to 
break  over  the  deck;  the  boat  was  speedily  knocked 
to  pieces  and  swept  overboard ;  the  hatches  were 
forced  up,  aud  some  of  the  cargo  floated  on  deck, 
and  was  washed  away.  The  brig  began  to  roll 
fearfully  as  the  waves  one  after  another  crashed 
her;  and  the  men,  fearing  that  she  would  be 
forced  on  her  broadside,  cut  the  weather-rigging  of 
the  mainmast,  and  it  was  speedily  swept  overboard 
All  hands  uow  sought  refuge  in  the  fore-rigging, 
Nineteen  lives  had  then  no  other  hope  between 
them  and  a  terrible  death  than  the  few  shrouds  of 
that  shaking  mast.     The  wind  swept  by  them  with 

ricaue  force  ;  each  wave  that  broke  upon  the 
vessel,  sprang  up  into  columns  of  foam,  aud 
iched  thorn  to  the  skin;  the  air  was  full  of 
spray  and  sleet,  which  froze  upon  them  as  it  fell. 
And  thus  they  waited,  hour  after  hour,  and  no 
help  came,  until  one  and  all  despaired  of  life. 

In  the  mean  while,  news  of  the  wreck  had  spread 
like  wildfire  through  Margate.  In  spite  of  the 
gale  and  blinding  snow-squalls,  many  struggled  to 
the  cliff,  and  with  spy-glasses  tried  to  penetrate 
the  flying  scud,  or  to  gain  through  the  breaks  in 
the  storm,  glimpses  of  the  wreck. 


As  soon  as  they  saw  the  peril  the  crew  of  thei 
brig  were  in,  the  smaller  of  the  two  Margate  life- 
boats was  manned  and  made  to  the  rescue.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  her  crew  were  in  vain  ;  the  L'lle 
was  furious,  and  the  seas  broke  over  and  filled  the 
boat.  This  her  gallant  crew  heeded  little  at  Hid 
for  they  had  every  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the 
boat  to  ride  safely  through  any  storm,  her  air-lighl 
compartments  preventing  her  from  sinking;  but  tc 
their  dismay  they  found  that  she  was  losing  hei 
buoyancy  and  fast  becoming  unmanageable  ;  she 
was  filling  with  water,  which  came  up  to  the  men'i 
waists.  The  air-boxes  had  evidently  filled  ;  and 
they  remembered,  too  late,  that  the  valves  with 
which  each  box  is  provided,  in  order  to  let  out  anj 
water  that  may  leak  in,  had  in  the  excitement  o: 
starting  been  left  unscrewed.  Their  boat  was  then 
no  longer  a  life-boat,  and  the  struggle  became  one 
for  their  own  safety.  Although  then  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  brig,  there  was  no  help  In 
the  boat  was  unmanageable,  and  the  only  chanci 
of  life  left  to  the  boatmen  was  to  run  her  ashon 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  coa^.t 
It  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  able  to  d( 
even  this,  and  it  was  not  until  after  four  houra 
battling  with  the  sea  and  gale  that  they  succeedec  j. 
in  getting  ashore  in  Westgate  Bay.  There  thi 
coast-guard  were  ready  to  receive  them,  and  di 
their  best  to  revive  the  exhausted  men.  As  sooUj. 
as  it  was  di.»covered  that  the  first  life-boat  had  be( 
come  disabled,  the  big  life-boat  {The  Friend  q 
all  Nations)  was  got  ready.  With  much  troubL 
it  was  dragged  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  pier 
and  there  launched.  Away  she  started,  her  bravi 
crew  doing  their  utmost  to  battle  with  the  gale 
and  work  their  way  out  to  the  brig;  but  all  thei 
efforts  were  in  vain.  The  tremendous  wind  an( 
sea  overpowered  them;  the  tiller  gave  way ;  and 
after  a  hard  struggle,  this  hfe-boat  was  drivel 
ashore  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 

With  both  their  life-boats  wrecked,  the  Margab 
people  gave  up  all  hopes  of  saving  the  crew  of  th(  ] 
vessel.  There  seemed  no  hope  for  it ;  they  mus 
be  content  to  let  them  perish  within  their  sight 
But  this  should  not  be  the  case  until  every  po.^^sibh 
effort  had  been  made;  and  two  luggers,  Tlic  Ncl 
son  and  T/te  Lively,  undaunted  by  the  fate  of  tlul 
life-boats,  put  off  to  the  rescue.  The  fate  of  om 
was  soon  settled  ;  a  fearful  squall  of  wind  cau 
her  before  she  had  got  many  hundred  yards  el 
of  the  pier,  and  swept  her  foremast  out  of  her 
and  her  crew,  in  turn,  had  to  make  every  possihl 
efl'ort  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  shore-roeks 

rrecked.      The  Lively  was  more   fortunate; 

ot  to  sea,  but  could  not  cross  the  sand,  or  ge 
the  wreck.  The  Margate  people  began  to  desp; 
and  when  the  tidings  passed  among  the  crowd  tba 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Margate  coast-guard  had  seu 
an  express  to  Ramsgate  for  the  Ranisgate  steamc 
and  life-boat,  it  was  thought  impossible,  ou  the  oni 
hand,  that  they  could  make  their  way  round  tb 
North  Foreland  in  the  teeth  of  so  tremendous  i 
gale,  or,  on  the  other,  that  the  ship  could  hold  to 
ijether,  or  the  crew  live,  exposed  as  they  we 
the  rigging,  during  the  time  it  would  of  neccssil, 
take  lor  the  steamer  and  boat  to  get  to  them. 
We  now  change  the  scene  to  Ranisgate, 
From  an  early  hour  on  the  Monday  morniuo 
groups  of  boatmen  had  assembled  on  the  pier  a 
Ram.sgate,  occasionally  joined  by  some  of  the  mos 
hardy  of  the   townspeople,   or  hy  a  stray  visitoi 

ttracted  out  hy  the  wild  scene  that  the  storm  pre 

.'uted.  In  the  intervals  between  the  snow-squalli 
they  could  faintly  discern  a  vessel  or  two  in  tb 
distance  running  before  the  gale  ;  and  they  wet 
all  keenly  on  the  look-out  for  signals  of  distrea  ' 
that  they  might  put  off  to  the  rescue.     But  no  suo 
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ignal  was  given.  Every  now  and  then,  aa  tlie 
viiiil  boomed  bj',  some  landsman  thought  it  the 
•eport  of  a  gun  from  one  or  other  of  the  throe 
ight-vessels  whieh  guard  tlic  dangerous  Goodwin 
Jands;  but  the  boatmen  shook  their  heads,  and 
hose  who  with  spy-ghisscs  kept  a  look-out  in  the 
irection  of  the  light-vessels  coutirmed  them  in  their 
isbelief. 

About  nine  o'clock,  tidings  came  that  a  brig  was 
shore  on  the  Woolpack  Sands,  off  Margate.  It 
pas,  of  course,  concluded  that  the  two  Margate 
fe-boats  would  go  to  the  rescue;  and,  although 
here  was  much  anxiety  and  excitement  as  to  the 
csult  of  the  attempt  the  Margate  boatmen  would 
oake,  no  one  had  the  least  idea  that  the  services 
f  the  Kanisgate  boat  would  be  required.  Thus 
imc  passed  on,  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  most  of 
ho  men  went  away  to  dinner,  leaving  a  few  only 
n  watch.  Shortly  after  twelve,  the  coast-guard 
nan  from  Margate  hastened  breathless  to  the  pier 
nd  to  the  harbor-master's  office,  saying,  in  answer 
0  eager  inquiries,  as  he  hurried  on,  that  the  two 
'largate  life-boats  had  been  wrecked,  and  that  the 
lamsgate  boat  was  wanted.  The  harbor-master 
nmcdiately  gave  the  order  to  man  the  life-boat, 
fo  sooner  had  the  words  passed  his  lips  than  the 
ailors  who  had  crowded  around  the  door  of  the 
ffice  in  expectation  of  the  order,  rushed  away  to 
boat.  First  come,  first  in;  not  a  moment'.s 
esitation,  not  a  thought  of  further  clothing  !  The 
ews  soon  spread  ;  each  boatman  as  he  heard  it, 
lade  a  hasty  snatch  at  his  south-wester  cap  and 
ag  of  water- proof  overalls,  and  raced  down  to  the 
oat  and  for  some  time  boatman  after  boatman 
ms  to  be  seen  rushing  down  the  pier,  hoping  to 
nd  a  place  still  vacant  for  him.  If  the  race  had 
ecn  to  save  their  own  lives,  instead  of  to  risk 
lem,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hotly  con- 
3sted.  Some  of  those  who  had  won  the  race,  and 
ere  in  the  boat,  were  ill-prepared  with  clothing 
r  the  hardships  thoy  would  have  to  endure  ;  for, 

they  had  not  their  things  at  hand,  they  would 
ot  delay  a  moment  to  obtain  them,  fearing  that 
ic  crew  might  be  made  up  before  they  got  there, 
hcse  were  supplied  by  the  generosity  of  their 
lends,  who  had  come  down  better  prepared  al- 
lough  too  late  for  the  enterprise  ;  the  cork  jackets 
^cre  thrown  into  the  boat,  and  put  on  by  the  men. 
he  powerful  steam-tug.  Aid,  belonging  to  the 
arbor,  and  which  has  her  steam  up  night  and  day 
eady  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  got  her 
I  to  full  power,  and,  with  her  brave  and  skil- 
il  master,  Daniel  Heading,  iu  command,  took  the 
oat  in  tow,  and  made  her  way  out  of  the  harbor, 
ames  Hogben,  who,  with  Heading,  has  been  iu 
any  a  wild  scene  of  danger,  commanded  the  life- 
oat.  It  was  nearly  low  water  at  the  time,  but 
orco  of  the  gale  was  such  that  a  good  deal  of 
jray  was  dashing  over  the  pier,  and  the  snow, 
hieh  was  falling  in  blinding  squalls,  had  drifted 
nd   eddied   iu   every  protected    nook  and  corner, 

akiug  it  hard  work  for  the  excited  crowd  who 
ad  assembled  to  see  the  life-boat  start,  to  battle 
leir  way  through  the  drifts  and  against  the  wind, 
low,  and  foam,  to  the  head  of  the  pier.  There 
t  last  they  assembled,  and  many  a  heart  failed  as 
ley  saw  the  steamer  and  boat  clear  the  pier  and 
ncounter  the  first  rush  of  the  wind  and  sea  out- 
do. "  She  seemed  to  go  out  under  water,"  said 
ne  old  fellow;  "  I  wouldn't  have  gone  in  her  for 
ieuiiivcr.se;"  and  those  who  did  not  know  the 
croism  that  such  scenes  called  forth  in  the  breasts 
f  our  watermen,  could  not  help  wondering  some- 
hat  at  the  eagerness  that  had  been  displayed  to 
et  a  place  in  the  boat — and  this  although  they 
new  that  the  two  Margate  life-boats  had  been  al- 
:;ady  wrecked  in  the  attempt  to  get  the  short  dis- 


tance which  separated  Margate  from  the  wreck, 
while  they  would  have  to  battle  their  way  through 
the  gale  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  before  they  could 
get  even  iu  sight  of  the  vessel.  It  says  nothing 
against  the  daring  or  skill  of  the  Margate  boat- 
men, or  the  efficiency  of  their  boats  that  they  failed. 
In  such  a  gale,  success  was  almost  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  steam.  With  it  they  would  proba- 
bly have  succeeded  ;  without  it  the  Kamsgate  boat 
would  certainly  have  failed. 

CTo  bo  coutiimod.) 

For  "  T)ii)  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Meriiorandums  of 
our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 
"First  mo.  21th,  1843.  *  *  *  To  those 
who  feel  willing  to  be  instructed,  even  to  iiear 
good  reading,  would  I  recommend  the  reading,  for 
their  comfort  and  encouragement,  the  first  I'salm 
of  David  ;  indeed,  many  comfortable  promises  an! 
recorded  to  the  huuible,  lowly  ones,  anil  they  need 
not  be   ashamed   of  their  eoneeru   to  attend  the 


;adii 


)y  heart's  desire  is,  they 


the  opportunity  put  iu  their  power  by  their  dear 
friends  sending  them  to  West-Town,  and  treasure 
up  the  good  advice,  and  treasure  up  the  good  feel- 
ings too  of  their  concerned  care-takers,  the  Com- 
mittee Friends  who  visit  them,  and  other  Friends 
who  come  there.  I  know  something  about  what  I 
say  ;  when  I  was  young,  not  fifteen  years  of  age, 
my  feelings  at  that  sciiool  I  yet  remenibor  with 
gladness,  and  the  labour  of  my  concerned  friends 
there,  have  been  helpful  on  my  journey,  especially 
helpful,  through  the  tribulated  path  of  life.  I  feel 
interest  enough  in  many  of  your  cares  and  con- 
cerns to  briug  me  there  on  my  own  account ;  but 
at  present  all  I  can  do  is  to  desire  for  you,  and 
that  the  work  may  be  blest  to  the  dear  children, 
even  to  the  naughty  ones.  Do  not  give  out,  not 
one  of  you,  from  dear  M.  Jeil'eries  down  to  the 
least  of  the  helpers,  who  are  looking  to  the  only 
Helper,  and  it  seems  to  me,  the  work  will  he 
blessed  ;  '  those  who  sow  in  tears,  re:ip  in  joy,' 
this  is  often  mercifully  so." 

" Second  mo. '2d. — Thomas  Kite  has  been  ac- 
ceptably with  us  this  day,  at  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing ;  came  out  from  the  city  this  cold  morning, 
and  returned  this  afternoon.  Fuilli fulness  was  the 
burden  of  the  word,  faithfulness  to  our  diti'ercnt 
gifts.  He  supplicated  for  the  company  convened 
in  our  parlour  after  dinner;  there  were  various 
states  present,  some  of  whom  were  in  a  solemn 
manner  brought  out  and  remembered.  How  much 
wc  have  to  be  thankful  for  !" 

"Third  mo.  1st. — Attended  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing; very  low  in  feeling.     Unexpectedly  had   the 

company  of  our  friends and . 

As  regards  this  visit,  I  may  say,  'Not  more  than 
others  I  deserve,'  &c.  Those  four  lines  I  can  truly 
adopt  spiritually  as  well  as,  so  far,  temporally. 
I  cannot  tell  thee  what  a  comfort  it  was,  a  full 
table  with  choice  good  things  of  the  liight  pre- 
paring.    I  am  not  able  to  be  thankful  enough." 

"  15t.h. — Under  great  depression,  but  from  a 
conviction  it  would  be  right,  I  walked  out  to  see 

my  near  neighbours  yesterday.     First  to , 

and  sat  awhile  with  her  there;  I  found  poor  E 

sitting,  no  more  than  able  to  go  that  far ;  he 
changes  so  fast  I  am  surprised  :  has  had  a  hard 
and  very  trying  time,  heavy  chills,  and  night- 
sweats,  with  a  cough  that  is  hard  :  his  countenance 
is  heavy.  It  seems  to  me,  he  does  not  feel  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  case  ;  and  he  is  surrounded  with 
but  poor  hands  to  help  him  to  feel  better,  except 
his  sister;  she,  poor  child,  will  do  the  best  she 
can.  T.  Kite  was  so  hurried  when  at  J.'s  by  the 
side  of  ,  or,  I  believe,  a  word  would  have 


been  furnished.  Have  rather  hoped  Thomas's 
Master  would  send  him  back  to  finish.  There  is 
U.  Jones  not  able  to  see  Friends  who  come  to  have 
meetings  among  us,  and  there  is  also  M.  IJrown, 
now  a  little  revived,  and  our  aged  friend  (jeorge 
Martin,  all  Plymouth  members,  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  meeting  our  Friends  at  meeting.  It 
does  seem  to  me  so  connected  with  the  '  concern' 
of  the  Friends  ;  that  I  am  ready  to  think  either 
■ire  or  they  have  too  lightly  overlooked  it.  I  can 
but  feel  the  low  spot  some  of  them  are  in.  I  know 
too,  that  help  is  laid  ou  One  who  is  mighty  ami 
able  for  his  own  work,  without  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments. 

"  To  proceed  with  my  yesterday's  work,  I  went 

from to ;  then  sat  awhile  with  E. 

L.,  whose  daughter  is  there  in  a  very  declining- 
state  of  health,  but  fully  aware  of  her  ca.se,  and 
very  easy  in  her  spirit.  Our  own  afflicted  brother 
mends  very  slowly,  if  ho  docs  mend  ;  his  shoulder, 
arm  and  hand  very  lame  and  painful,  but  he  bear.s 
it  with  patience.  I  am  so  weak  and  poor,  fear  I 
am  not  helping  him  in  spirit  as  becomes  a  sister; 
greatly  have  I  desired  that  this  dispensation  may 
be  blest  to  me." 

"  Ever  since  thy  return  to  school,  my  mind  has 
been  turned  towards  thee  in  near  and  tender  feel- 
ing, greatly  desiring  thy  preservation  (as  thou 
approaches  manhood.)  and  safe  standing  in  this 
vale  of  tears  ;  knowing,  too,  as  I  well  do,  the  trials 
and  temptations  attendant  on  the  paths  of  the 
young.  It  would  bo  well  for  thee  to  remember 
that  youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life,  and  such  as 
wc  sow,  such  shall  we  reap.  The  particular  mat- 
ter that  lay  with  weight  upon  my  mind,  was  that 
now  having  to  change  thy  dress,  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  in  regard  to  plainness  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee  who  have  care  of  that  institu- 
tion, thou  may  not,  dear ,  ever  change  back 

again  : — words  cannot  convey  to  thee,  [what  I  felt] 
when  I  saw  thou  wert  likely  to  lay  aside  thy  plain 
appearance.  Oh,  how  I  did  inly  mourn,  that  thy 
example  would  be  against  those  who  were  striving 
to  keep  their  lads  plain  ;  then  hero  was  tliy  brother 
close  after  thee,  to  want  the  same  liberty.  *  *  * 
I  ought  to   haye   left   my  burden  with   thy  dear 

father ;   and  now,  dear ,  he  is  no  more  to 

help  us.  May  we  take  a  course  that  will  ensure 
peace  at  last.  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  thy  want- 
ing this  change,  but  though  it  may  seem  a  small 
thing  iiow  and  allowable,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  ways 
out  of  society,  and  very  few  who  go  out  this  way 
return  ;  hard  work  is  the  consequence  if  they  ever 
get  back.  *  *  •*  *  Turn  not  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  from  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions  :  then 
tre  long  if  thou  continue  faithful,  it  may  please 
♦he  groat  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  so  to  endow  thee, 
that  thou  may  be  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  thy 
dear  and  tender  parent  who,  in  wisdom  unsearch- 
able. He  has  been  pleased  to  call  away  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness. 

"  I  want  thee,  dear ,  to  keep  these  things 

close  in  view  ;  it  may  be  a  strength  iu  a  time  of 
trial  and  close  temptation  whieh  will  beset  until 
thou  obtains  a  victory  over  the  fascinating  things 
of  time;  then  thou  wilt  have  to  rejoice  as  1  do, 
and  many  others,  that  I  was  kept  close  by  my 
friends  from  turning  off  in  the  days  of  youth  ; 
yes,  I  can  well  bless  my  parents  now  ;  their  heads 
are  laid  low  for  their  care,  and  in  this  1  am  not 
alone;  many  can  subscribe  to  the  same  excellent 
way." 

"  Dear ,  taking  all  things  into  con-idera- 

tion,  I  have  strong  doubts  whether  thou  wilt  better 
thy  condition,  [leaving  a  good  situation  to  engage 
ill  other  business.]     Then   I  have  looked   at  the 
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advantage  of  being  amongst  Friends,  ^^here  thou 
can^t  attend  religious  meetings  ;  why  it  is  of  great 
iiiiportauce,  especially  to  oue  of  thy  solid,  reflect- 
ing turn  of  mind  ;  that  the  prospect  of  a  change 
less  favourable,  in  this  respect,  has  troubled  me, 
and  caused  me  to  feel  something  on  the  subject,  on 
thy  behalf.  In  obtaiuing  the  practical  part  of 
surveying,  in  traversing  hill  and  dale, going  through 
hardships  which  belong  to  the  calling,  and  through 
much  personal  discomfort,  the  youug  man  or  lad 
gradually  loses  his  relish  and  attachment  to  so- 
ciety, especially  to  the  Society  of  Friends ;  his 
plain  dress  and  plain  language  is  parted  with,  and 
he  mixes  easily  with  his  colleagues,  and  so  loses 
the  place  and  station  designed  him  to  fill ;  he  can- 
not step  back  easily  ;  this  I  have  seen  repeatedly  ; 
and  if  one  to  my  knowledge  has  escaped,  not  more. 
Plain,  nice,  goodly,  conscientious  young  lads  have 
been  sadly  changed,  and  even  older  and  more  fixed 
men  have  sufi'ered  loss. 

"  So  that  as  ray  concern  is  for  thy  best  welfare, 
should  this  be  thy  calling,  go  continually  with  the 
'  watch,'  take  care  !  Some  kinds  of  business  are 
more  exposing  than  others.  V\' hilst  I  feel  so  much 
for  thee  and  B.,  as  I  have  ever  since  my  first  ac- 
((uaintanee,  I  need  not  apologize  for  this  letter.  I 
ieel  for  you,  as  for  my  own,  and  no  greater  joy 
could  you  give  me  than  to  see  you  walking  in  the 
Truth,  wherever  situated." 

For  "  The  Friend.' 

The  Ohio  Meteor  of  Fiftli  mo.  hi,  18C0. 

During  a  recent  visit  in  Ohio,  some  notes  were 
collected  respecting  the  meteor  which  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  last  Filth  month,  and  atteutiou  having 
been  recalled  to  them,  by  the  letter  to  Professor 
Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  published  in 
"  The  Friend"  of  last  week,  the  substance  of  them 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor. 

We  conversed  with  numerous  individuals  resid- 
ing from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Concord  where  the  stones  fell, 
and  their  testimony  coincides  to  a  great  degree 
Friend." 


nied  him  in  his  scientific  research 

of  Zanesville,   and   Dr.   McConnell,  — 

and  —  Buchanan  of  Concord  ;   all   of 

reliable  and  veracious  gentlemen,  and  are  ready  to 

attest  the  truth  of  our  reporter's  statement. 

"  We  first  visited  the  farm  of  iS^athaniel  Hines, 
two  and  a  half  miles  south-cast  of  Concord,  where 
persons  had  observed  the  falling  of  the  above-men- 
tioned meteoric  stones. 

"  The  first  stone  in  falling  came  in  contact  with 
a  rail  fence,  striking  the  third  rail  from  the  bottom, 
crushing  the  two  intervening  rails,  and  imbedding 
itself  in  the  limestone  clay  to  the  depth  of  per- 
haps twenty  inches. 

"  In  excavating  this  stone,  it  was  fractured, 
and  came  out  in  three  pieces,  weighing  over  forty 
pounds. 

"  Six  hundred  yards  south  of  this  spot,  another 
came  down  in  a  ploughed  field,  sinking  deeply  into 
the  ground.  We  measured  the  depth  and  ascer- 
tained it  to  bo  twenty-four  inches.  This  last 
weighed  fifty-one  pounds,  was  taken  out  in  one 
solid  mass,  and  would,  if  measured,  have  squared 
seven  inches.     We   obtained   this  statement  from 


Dr.  Burlan       A  Friend  of  Chesterfield,  about  forty-five  mile 
-  Siegfried, 'south-west    of   the    place   where    the    stones   fell 
vhom   are  saw  the  meteor  pass  nearly  over  him.     He  said  i 
appeared  about  as  large  as  a  wa>hing-tub.     Itwa 
going  in  a  N.  N.  E.  course,  leaving  a  bright  strealijn 
or  trail  behind  it.     It  passed  out  of  sight  befor 
the  sound  of  the  explosion  reached  him.     A  Frieni|t 
near    Pennsville,    about    ten    miles   north-east 
Chesterfield,  also  saw  it,  and  describes  it  in  abooi  »! 
the  same  terms  as   the  former  Friend.     This  \c§i 
cality    is    about    thirty-five    miles    south-west 
Concord.     It  is  very  probable  that  if  the  passagj 
of  this   meteor    had   taken  place  in  the  e  'euin^  tit 
instead  of  at  noon-day,  it  would  have  presented  a 
object  fully  as  splendid   as   that  which  has  mor 
recently  excited  so  much  interest  in   the  Jliddl  » 
and  Eastern  States. 


For  "The  1 

BlOCR.iPUICAl   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  uud  Elders  and  otliei'  concerned  i 
of  tbe  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelpljia. 
(Continued  from  page  380.) 
JOHN   SALKELD. 
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the  railroad  agent  telegraphed  along  the  line  of 
the  road  to  inquire  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  ; 
or  what  else  had  occurred  to  produce  such  a  star- 
tling efi'ect.  Many  thought  the  chimneys  had 
fallen  on  the  roofs,  or  something  unusual  was  hap- 
pening in  the  upper  story  of  their  dwellings.  Oue 
Friend  said  his  wife  was  iu  the  room  with  him,  and 
on  heariug  the  souud,  rushed  out  in  great  alarm, 
exclaiming,  "  Where  are  the  children," — fearing 
lest  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  chimneys  might 
roll  down  and  endanger  them.  The  first  explosion 
was  followed  by  a  rumbling  sound  wbich  continued 
for  the  space  of  a  minute.  The  editor  of  the  Bar- 
nesville  paper  sent  a  special  reporter  to  Concord, 
and  in  his  issue  of  Fifth  mo.  9tli,  details  the  ob- 
servations which  were  made  of  the  falling  frag- 
ments of  the  meteor,  as  follows  : — 

"  FALLING    OF   A    METEORIC    STONE. 

"Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  with  our  last 
issue,  we  received  intelligence  of  the  falling  of  a 
meteoric  stone  near  Concord,  thirty-three  miles 
west  of  this  place,  on  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad. 
John  M.  Gardner,  our  special  reporter  for  the  oc- 
casion, took  the  first  train  for  the  scene  of  con- 
sternation, with  our  request  that  he  would  give  the 
thing  a  full  investigation  and  report  accordingly. 
The  following  is  the  statement  he  furnished  us,  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  which  he  is  indebted 
to  the  following  named  gentlemen  who  accouipa- 


Samuel  Noble,  confirmed  by  Samuel  Hines,  both 
young  men  of  good  standing,  and  undoubted  vera-  At  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Eleventh  nKiii 
city,  in  that  vicinity;  and  who  were  within  two  or  31st,  1708,  John  Salkeld  informed  Friends  of 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  place  when  the  rocks  concern  he  felt  to  visit  New  England.  He  ol 
fell.  They  state  that  they  heard  a  'rumbling  re-  tained  their  consent  and  certificate  of  unity.  0 
port  resembling  the  firing  of  cannon,"  directing! the  3d  day  of  the  First  month,  1709,  he  was  i 
their  attention  towards  the  meridian,  as  from  thence  j  Philadelphia,  at  the  marriage  of  his  Friend,  Gri:~ 
the  sound  seemed  to  diverge.  On  looking  in  that  Owen's  daughter  Jane  to  Jonathan  Coppoek 
direction,  they  observed  for  a  moment  a  terrible  Chester.  Grifiith  Owen  had  obtained  the  unit 
convulsion  of  the  clouds;  it  seemed  to  open  sud-iand  certificate  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  for  a  rel 
denly,  a  clear  spot  was  visible,  and  then  came  the'gious  visit  to  Long  Island,  Rhode  Lland  and  Ne 
crash,  resembling  heavy  cannonading.  This  was  [England,  and  these  two  nearly  united  Friend 
followed  by  the  falling  of  a  stone  ;  then  in  rapid  glad  to  find  their  concerns  harmonize  together,  an 
succession  by  about  a  dozen  distinct  reports,  and  so  made  preparations  for  travelling  iu  conipan_ 
the  falling  of  other  .stones.  Several  individuals  in  I  At  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  Fin 
the  neighbourhood  coincide  with  these  gentlemen,  |  mo.  26th,  1709,  they  were  favoured  with  the  uniti 
as  to  the  number  of  the  reports.  One  gentleman  |  of  that  body,  and  soon  after  set  out  on  their  joui  ii: 
states  that  he  counted  ten  different  and  distinct  I  ney.  They  took  some  meetings  on  their  way,  anfitc 
sounds.  Another  stone  iell  about  one  and  a  half!  were  in  Rhode  Island  on  the  17th  of  the  Se 
miles  north-west  from  where  the  other  two  came  j  month,  after  which  they  proceeded  nortbv 
down;  and  was  observed  by —  Laws,  where  it i From  the  return  certificates  produced  by  these  tHfiii 
■  _   _  "        "        J         ■  ,_.""'  '      "      \   "      '  ^  of  M 

the  solid  earth,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  iters,  in  the  Seventh  month,  it  appears  that  the 


with  the  account  already  given  in  "  Th 

At  Barnesville,  about  thirty  miles  from  Concord,  , 

the   agitation   of  the   air  caused   by  the  explosion  Iell  in  a  decayed  log,  going  through  and  penetrat-  gospel  labourers  to  the  Yearly  Meeti 

^  ,      1         .     1  •    1       T  1    '---  *i-"    --i:^i    ...^-.*i.     *^    *u^    j..^*v,    ^f  ..:..i,*  ;„„i,^^  ,* ;„  *u^    o.>, — »K    *i,     ;.    

was  so  great  as  to  rattle  the  wmdows  violently,  and 


Specimens  of  the  rock  from  five  different  localities  visit  through  New  England   was  comforting   an 
ere  compared,  and  corresponded  in  every  appear-  animating  to  the  living  there,  and  their  account 
nee,  being  obviously  of  the  same  compo.sition,  and  [their  journey  was  satisfactory  to  their  Friends  i 
not  in  the  least  resembling  any  rock  heretofore  ex-  j  home, 
hibited  in  that  vicinity.  John  Salkeld  was  one  of  the  representatives 

"  Our  reporter  brought  with  him  some  specimens  i  this  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  and   he  and  h 
of  the  stone,  one  of  which  now  lies  on  our  table.     | colleagues  had  in  charge  from  the  Quarterly  Mee  t 

The  fracture  is  of  a  dark  grayish,  mottled  ap-ling  of  Ministers  for  Chester  county,  to  ask  pe 
pearance,  seeming  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  iujpreg-  sion  that  elders  might  sit  with  them  in  their  meet 
anted  with  minute  points  resembling  silver.  It  isjings.  Permission  was  granted,  but  it  was  a  nun  u 
uite  dense  in  its  structure,  and  easily  fractured,  iber  of  years  before  it  became  an  established  prat  ii 
It  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  remark,  thatitice  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting, 


the  rock,  which  it  required  some  twenty  minutes  to 
excavate,  was  uncomfortably  warm  to  the  touch 
when  taken  out.'' 

The  editor  of  the  paper  kindly  shared  with  us 
his  specimen  of  this  visitor  from  the  regions  of 
space.  The  appearance  was  as  described  in  the 
previous  extract.  A  partial  analysis  made  by  Jos. 
M.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  shows  it  to  be  composed 
of  silica,  iron,  nickel,  sulphur,  lime  and  alumine. 
The  specific  gravity  was  about  3  J  times  that  of 
water. 

From  a  rough  approximation  to  the  point  of  the 
sky,  from  which  the  sound  appeared  to  those  at 
Barnesville,  to  emanate,  a  point  fixed  on  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  several  persons,  we  calcu- 
lated  that  the  elevation  of  the  meteor  above  the 

surface  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  '  1712.     The  Friends  of  that  meeting,  iu  the  miuu 
could  not  have  been  less  than  seven  miles.  |mado  on  the  occasion,  declare  their  unity  with  1 


In  the  year  1710,  John  Salkeld  appears  to  ha 
been  much  at  home,  and  docs  not  appear  to  ha' 
travelled  from  it  except  to  attend  General  Meeting 
and  marriages  and  funerals.  In  1711,  the  i 
ters  of  West  Jersey  being  very  much  reduci 
death,  and  their  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ministe 
sometimes  not  held,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
which  he  was  one,  annually  to  sit  with  Meeting 
Ministers  held  in  Burlington,  in  tbe  Third  moutli: 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Chester,  held  Ton 
mo.  31st,  1711,  John  Salkeld  informed  his  Frien 
that  he  had  been  under  a  concern  of  mind  to  vr 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  Great  Britain  and  Irelat 
His  concern  was  united  with,  and  a  certificate  pt 
pared,  which  he  laid  with  his  prospect  before  t 
General  Meeting  of  Ministers   held  First  mo.  1 


THE    FRIEND. 
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rospect,  adding,  "  We  also  thought  it  our  duty  to 
ive  him  a  certilicate."  The  certificate  i;rauted  is 
)  Antigua,  Burbadocs,  as  well  as  to  the  places 
lentioued  above.  Ilis  prospect  of  au  early  sailiug 
sving  tailed,  he  was  at  his  own  Monthly  Meeting, 
eld  Second  uio.  28th,  and  some  slight  alteration 
as  made  in  his  certilicate. 

We  have  little  inl'ormation  respecting  this  visit, 
scept  that  he  was  extremely  diligent  in  his  travels, 
lid  that  his  services  were  very  highly  acceptable 
i  Friends.     After  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London, 
r  1713,  he  appears  to  have  hurried   homeward, 
prhaps  taking  the  West  India  Islands  on  his  way 
ftck.     Henry    Goulduey,    one    of    the    valuable 
irieuds  in  England,  in  writing  to  Samuel  Carpen- 
acd  Isaac  Norris,  under  date  of  London,  28th 
Seventh   mo.,   1713,  says:   "I   saw   our  dear 
iend,  your  proprietary  governor,  this  week.     As 
his  health,   he  is  very   much  mended,   and   it 
ems  to  me  and  others  that  his  memory  is  some- 
hat  recovered.     I  have  some  hopes  he  may  be 
stored    again.     He    is  very  sensible  and  affec- 
Dnatelykind;  was  at  their  meeting  at  Reading, 
3d  sat  with  great  composure,  and  is  attended  with 
s  u-ual  awful  gravity.     I  need  say  the  less,  lor 
at  John   Salkeld   was  there   at   the  same  time, 
id  can  give  you,  if  it  please  the  Lord,  he  arrived 
.fely,  a  verbal  and   more  particular   account   of 
,  as  well  as  of  other  affairs  respecting  Truth, 
has  been  swift  in   his  travels,  and  very  accept- 
)  amongst  the   Friends  he  has  visited,  but  we 
tliiuking  he  makes  too  much  speed.     But  when 
consider   the  family  he   has   left   behind,  it  will 
mewhat  render  him  excused.     I  am,  with  dear 
ve  to  you   and   your  wives,   and   to   my   friends 
ere,  your  assured  friend,     Henry  (jouldney. 
"  My  wife  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  weeks 
Wm.  Fenn's." 

John  Salkeld  reached  home  about  the  close  of 
year  1713.  After  his  return,  various  certi- 
sates  of  unity  of  Friends  where  he  had  laboured, 
forwarded  to  hiiu,  he  not  having  in  many 
ses  attended  the  meetings  of  bu-iness.  We  find 
ted  three  from  difl'erent  province  meetings  in 
eland,  and  one  from  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
imberland,  held  at  Fardshaw  Cragg,  coming  to 
nd  a  year  after  his  return. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1714,  being  appointed 
th  Anthony  Morris  to  prepare  au  epuitle  to 
ieuds  of  Rhode  Island,  they  drew  up  a  short 
e  of  which  this  is  the  main  part.  ''  We  have 
s  also  to  say,  that  this  our  Yearly  fleeting  was 
ry  large  and  peaceable,  and  eminently  attended 
th  the  powerful  and  tendering  presence  of  our 
3d  from  day  to  day,  to  the  conclusion  thereof, 
glory  overshadowed  our  assemblies  to  our  great 
ioicing  in  Him,  who  is  the  God  of  our  salvation. 
an  addition  to  our  consolation,  he  was  pleased 
favour  us  with  the  company  of  our  well  beloved 
lends,  Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickinson." 
At  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Tenth  month 
St,  1716,  John  Salkeld  obtained  a  certificate  for 
other  visit  to  New  England,  and  at  the  General 
eting  of  Ministers,  held  First  mo.  16th,  1717, 
y  granted  him  also  a  certificate  addressed  to 
Qg  Island,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  England. 
•ilEth  Owen  was  again  his  true  companion  and 
low  labourer.  They  had  returning  certificates  of 
ity  from  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were,  in  the 
cond  month. 

At  the  Y'early  Meeting,  in  the  Seventh  month, 
hn  Salkeld,  who  hud  just  returned  from  Rhode 
and,  was  appointed  to  draft  an  epistle  to  Friends 
3re,  with  John  Wright  to  assist  him.  After  a 
utation  of  love,  it  adds,  "  We  give  you  to  un- 
rstand  that  this,  our  Annual  Meeting,  was  very 
:,  and  God  was  pleased  to  attend  us  with  his 


Divine  presence,  whereby  it  was  made  comfortable 
to  his  people  ;  from  whence  sprung  many  living 
testimonies  through  his  servants  and  ministers,  to 
the  refreshment  and  edification  of  waiting  and  de- 
pending souls,  and  to  the  information  of  those  that 
know  not  the  way  of  Truth.  We  can  truly  say,  it 
has  been  a  season  wherein  the  rain  of  the  kingdom 
Las  plentifully  fallen  upon  God's  heritage  for  their 
refreshment  and  comfort,  and  the  celestial  dew  re- 
mains upon  many  branches  whereby  they  become 
iiuitful  unto  good  works,  bringing  praise  and  glory 
to  the  name  of  our  God." 

"  We  are  under  a  godly  concern  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  youth  out  of  the  vain  fashions  and 
customs  of  this  world,  and  that  all  that  make  pro- 
fession of  the  blessed  Truth,  may  live  answerable 
thereto." 


For  "  The  Friend. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  can  judge  for 
themselves,  whether  the  following  extract  from 
page  175  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  Friends'  L' 
brary,  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  declaration  of 
"The  Preacher,"  chap.  i.  10,  "Is  there  anythin;^ 
whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  hath 
been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us." 
"Dublin,  the  10th  of  Seventh  montli,  1G85. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  so  much  occasion  of  offence 
should  be  given  to  some  Friends  here,  by  some 
that  take  liberty  there  (viz.  at  London,)  by  run- 
ning back  into  such  things  as  the  Truth  condemns, 
and  so  to  be  encouragers  of  pride  and  vanity,  which 
will  grow  too  fast,  to  the  drawing  down  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Lord  upon  man.  Therefore  I  would 
have  Friends  to  stand  in  that  which  is  plain,  and 
keep  to  the  cross  in  their  trades,  and  dealings  and 
clothes,  and  in  all  things,  that  they  may  remain 
standing  witnesses  for  God  in  righteousness  against 
pride,  and  all  the  vanity  of  the  world  ;  for  therein 
will  stand  our  safety  forever.  I  desire  that  we  may 
live  up  to  the  Truth  in  all  things,  that  the  bless- 
ing may  attend  us.  And  indeed  we  had  need  to 
be  circumspect ;  for  every  lawful  thing  is  not  ex- 
pedient, because  there  may  be  an  unlawful  liberty 
strengthened  thereby.  The  Lord  keep  us  all  in 
his  wisdom,  truly  lowly  and  humble,  that  we  may 
still  honour  him  in  all  things,  and  remain  a  peopl 
through  our  day  to  his  glory.  Fur  ifwitJo  us,  i, 
our  day,  ice  let  the  spirit  of  the  world  prevail  to 
tlie  overlhronving  of  our  testinwny,  uhat  example 
and  jootsteps  shall  ive.  leave  to  tl tern  that  come  a 
us.  I  am  full,  and  could  say  much,  for  my  heart 
is  concerned  to  hear  those,  who  themselves  are  not 
so  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  strengthen  themselves 
by  bad  examples.  For  though  some  may  be  slo 
to  mind  that  which  is  good,  so  as  to  learn  good 
from  the  example  thereof,  yet  they  are  quick  to 
take  encouragement  from  the  contrary. 

"  John  Durnyeat." 

For  "  The  FrieDd." 

On    Prejnilice. 

"  I  don't  like  him,  I  never  did,  I  can't  help  it 
I  felt  a  prejudice  against  him  the  first  time  I  saw 
him."  And  so  it  goes.  Prejudice  builds  highest 
on  the  least  foundation,  and  though  so  slight  a 
structure  is  unfit  to  trust  ourselves  in  for  a  moment, 
it  is  often  the  abode  of  a  life-time.  Surely  if  it 
could  be  torn  down  from  about  us,  half  the  discorc" 
in  our  own  hearts,  half  that  among  acquaintance: 
and  even  strangers  would  be  done  away. 

It  is  a  very  mean  and  little  trait,  and  a  great 
pity  it  is  that  it  is  not  confined  to  mean  and  littl 
minds.  It  would  be  stopped  quarter-way  in  its 
mischievous  career.  That  it  is  a  natural  charac 
teristic  with  many  to   be  easily  prejudiced,  only 


makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  them  to  eradicate 
it  :  though  of  cour.se  they  cannot  do  that  till  they 
are  aware  of  its  existence,  and  unfortunately  it  is 
one  of  the  last  traits,  to  come  out  and  own  its 
biding  place.  This  may  excuse  them  to  others, 
but  not  to  themselves.  How  often  we  think, 
"  what  a  pity  it  is  such  and  such  persons  do  not 
see  these  traits  of  theirs;"  when  all  the  while  they 
may  be  thinking  the  same  of  us.  We  may  own 
ourselves  poor  and  weak  and  ignorant,  but  while 
this  is  good  as  a  confession,  it  is  poor  as  an  excuse, 
where  it  is  our  duly  to  be  wise  and  strong,  just  as 
idleness  and  indolence  is  a  miserable  excuse  for 
want  of  activity  and  industry. 

We  should  not  be  so  liable  to  prejudice,  but  for 
the  propensity  of  our  natures,  to  take  isolated  re- 
marks or  deeds  as  both  types  and  proofs  of  cha- 
racter. If  we  cannot  remember  a  single  instance, 
when  we  said  or  did  a  thing  that  was  untrue  to 
ourselves — that  we  saw  misrepresented  us  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  if  we  never,  settiug  aside  right  and 
wrong,  were  wanting  in  good  judgment  or  good 
taste,  and  felt  we  appeared  so  to  others,  tlien,  we 
may  with  some  consistency  allow  ourselves  to  judge 
others  by  single  instances.  But  if  we  have  ever 
known  repentance  or  felt  forgiveness,  surely  it 
should  make  us  compassionate  of  others,  excusing 
their  faults,  tru-ting  their  motives,  and  believing 
in  their  good  qualities.  But  prejudice  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  tenderness,  candor,  and  fairness  ; 
and  if  it  increases,  they  must  decrease  ;  and  happily 
as  they  increase,  it  must  decrease. 

One  reason  why  we  harbor  prejudice,  is  that  it 
assumes  so  often  the  garb  of  principle  ;  we  "stand 
off"  from  those  we  "don't  approve,"  which  is  of- 
ten simply  because  we  do  not  understand  them, 
and  withdrawing  to  our  castle,  trench  us  round 
with  the  self-satisfying  conclusion,  that  as  they  are 
wrong,  we  are  right :  and  if  they  should  be  praised 
and  we  slighted,  our  subtle  enemy,  Pride,  leagues 
with  prejudice,  and  prompts  us  to  lower  the  draw- 
bridge even  against  such  as  would  be  friends:  and 
even  if,  with  a  struggle  for  braver  action,  we  see 
our  lurking  foes,  and  put  them  down  and  bind 
them,  we  have  still  need  for  watchfulness,  le.st  they 
break  loose  and  wound  us  sorely.  Pride  would 
often  use  prejudice  as  a  tool  in  his  hands,  and 
seeks  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  di.-;guise.  It  is  no 
dishonour  to  principle,  that  it  is  so  often  counter- 
feited, as  shallow  minds  are  apt  to  think,  but  it  is 
a  dishonour  to  those  who  adopt  the  false  currency 
— pass  and  receive  it  without  care  or  shame. 

Prejudice,  more  than  indicating  the  absence  of 
kindness  or  charity  towards  others,  is  oftentimes 
positively  unjust.  It  beholds  the  advantages  of 
others  as  in  a  concave  mirror,  their  disadvantages 
»s  in  a  convex  one,  great  and  distorted.  And  it 
displays  itself  in  part  in  that  bane  of  social  life — 
evil-ppeaking :  for  evil-speaking  is  a  stream  which 
must  have  a  source.  Like  all  other  evil  propensi- 
ties, prejudice  grows  wonderfully  by  indulgence. 
Indeed  it  is  surprising  how  easily  it  will  seize  on 
nourishment;  for  in  poor  human  nature,  there  are 
so  many  points  of  weakness,  that  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  take  strong  dislikes,  are  easily  prejudiced, 
—  find  few  difEculties  in  their  \^ay.  But  it  is  the 
sorest  evil  when  it  creeps  into  religious  fellowship ; 
for  a  religious  man  must  be  an  earnest  man;  and 
as  religious  wars  (so  called)  are  said  to  be  the 
fiercest  of  all  wars,  so  religious  prejudices  (so  to 
speak)  are  the  bitterest  of  all  prejudices;  for  few, 
alas,  have  attained  to  that  charity  "  which  thinketh 
no  evil." 

The  great  antidote  to  prejudice,  as  indeed  to 
evil  generally,  is  love  :  that  love  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart,  wliieh  is  a  purifying  as  well  as  an  en- 
lightening flame.     While  it  melts  the  pride  and 
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hardness  of  our  hearts,  the  humility  and  sense  of 
nothingness  that  remains  is  quick  to  receive  every 
impression  of  good.  If  we  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  how  easy  it  will  be  to  place  the  best  pos- 
sible construction  on  his  words  and  deeds ;  and 
even  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  to  conceal  them  from 
others  as  we  would  wisb  our  own  concealed,  and 
to  lay  them  before  the  Father  of  mercies,  as  we 
lay  there  our  own  repented  sins.  Ah,  that  is  a 
test!  For  with  coldness  or  hardness,  or  prejudice 
in  the  heart,  the  offering  on  that  altar  will  not  take 
fire!  But  the  love  that  can  embrace  them  as 
fellow-heirs  of  the  soul's  most  precious  hopes,  will, 
as  it  is  permitted  to  rule  and  reign  therein,  bring 
every  feeling  and  disposition  of  the  heart  into  har- 
mony with  itself 


The  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God,  and  out  of 
that  knowledge  to  love  him,  and  to  imitate  him. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  11,  IS 


Since  our  last  number  went  to  press,  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  a  Friend  in  New  York,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  that  part  of  our  editorial 
of  the  28th  ult.,  which  speaks  "  of  that  class  in 
London  Yearly  Meeting  with  which  the  demand 
for  these  changes  originated,"  having  frankly 
avowed  it  to  be  tbeir  object  "  that  members  of  the 
Society  should  be  allowed  to  marry  with  any  other 
religious  professors,  without  endangering  their  right 
of  membership  ;  as  well  as  other  changes  which 
have  not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing," he  says,  "As  the  article  now  stands  in  The 
Friend,  1  think  the  impression  of  most  readers  will 
be,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  did  adopt  rules  allow- 
ing of  marriage  with  other  religious  professors  with- 
out endangering  the  right  of  membership."  We 
have  on  a  former  occasion  informed  our  readers  of 
the  decision  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  limit 
these  marriages  to  those  v/ho  profess  with  Friends, 
and  attend  their  meetings,  and  expressed  our  views 
of  the  little  value  of  such  a  provision  in  almost 
every  case,  where  a  party  was  bent  upon  marrying 
one  of  another  religious  profession,  and  yet  retain- 
ing a  right  of  membership;  so  that  the  danger  of 
drawing  the  conclusion  supposed  was  precluded, 
even  had  the  language  employed  admitted  such  an 
inference,  which  it  does  not. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  printed  copy  of 
"  Minutes  of  the  New  York  Yearly  iMeeting  of 
Friends,  1860,"  will,  we  think,  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers  generally. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  New 
York,  and  opened  on  Sixth-day,  the  first  of  Sixth 
month,  186U: 

The  Representatives  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  in  attendance,  with  the  exception  of 
Bcven ;  for  the  absence  of  whom  satisfactory  rea- 
sons were  given.  *  *  *  » 

We  have  again  been  favoured  with  Epistles  from 
all  the  Y'early  Meetings  but  two,  the  reading  of 
which  has  been  cheering  and  comforting,  causing 
an  increase  of  love,  and  drawing  our  distant  bre- 
thren very  near  in  fellow  feeling.  To  respond  to 
these  tokens  of  brotherly  regard,  [a  committee 
was]  appointed  to  prepare  essays,  and  offer  them 
at  a  future  sitting.  Although  no  Epistle  has  been 
received  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  the  committee 
were  requested,  if  way  open  for  it,  to  prepare  an 
essay  for  that  meeting  also.  »  *  » 

Afternoon — Friends  again  met. 

Thomas  Willis,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives, 


reported,  that  having  taken  the  subject  committed 
to  them  into  consideration,  they  were  united  in 
proposing  that  William  Wood  be  appointed  clerk, 
and  James  Congdon  assistant  clerk — which  being 
separately  proposed  and  considered,  they  were  ap- 
proved, and  accordingly  appointed.       *        *       * 

The  following  proposition  was  received  from 
Butternuts  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  on  considera- 
tion was  referred  to  [a  committee,]  who  were  re- 
quested to  examine  it  carefully,  and  report  to  a 
future  sitting  : 

"  The  Monthly  Meetings  of  New  Hartford  and 
Smyrna  inform,  they  are  united  in  proposing  some 
change  in  the  Book  of  Discipline.  On  considering 
the  subject,  it  was  concluded  to  refer  it  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  Women's  Meeting  concurring. 

"  The  proposition  is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Believing  that  the  peculiar  testiironies  of  our 
Society  that  were  transmitted  to  us  by  our  worthy 
predecessors,  through  much  suffering,  are  the  off- 
spring of  Divine  Truth,  and  as  such  should  be  up- 
held and  supported  by  us  their  successors,  we  there- 
fore feel  constrained  to  request  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  restore  to  our  Discipline  some  of  those  testimo- 
nies which  we  believe  to  be  very  much  let  down  or 
impaired  by  expunging  the  sixth  query  of  the  for- 
mer edition  from  the  revised  books.  In  abolishing 
that  query,  we  conceive  our  testimony  against  a 
hireling  ministry  is  very  much  impaired,  as  also 


mend  that  Friends  endeavour  to  establish  fami' 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  children  at  hom 
and  to  improve  the  character  of  other  schools  • 
which  they  send  their  children  ;  and  forward 
this  meeting  next  year  a  detailed  report  of  a  be 
ter  state  of  things,  if  practicable.     *       *      * 

It  was  cause  of  regret,  that  some  of  the  mee 
ings  appear  to  have  felt  themselves  excused  fro 
complying  with  the  instructions  of  the  Yearly  Mee 
ing  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  money  by  volu: 
tary  subscription,  for  the  increase  of  the  education 
fund — there  being  no  disposition  to  impose  ai 
duty  upon  the  subordinate  meetings,  that  may  1 
deemed  burdensome.  The  benefits  to  be  derivt 
from  funds  appropriated  to  educational  uses  are; 
important  and  self-evident,  and  the  mode  recoi 
mended  for  creating  such  a  fund  being  so  light 
its  operation,  that  it  was  thought  that  the  membe 
would  cheerfully  contribute  thereto. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  were  requested  to  co'^ 
tinue  their  efforts  to  raise  funds  by  voluntary  su 
scriptions,  as  heretofore.  *  * 

Ssconcl-duy  morning^  Ath  of  Sixth  month.- 
Friends  again  met,  and  entered  upon  an  examin 
tion  of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  in  t! 
Answers  forwarded  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
the  Queries  ;  and  having  read  the  first  tivo  Qu 
ries  and  the  Answers  thereto,  adjourned  to  fb 
o'clock  this  afternoon  :  about  which  time  the  me( 
our  testimony  against  mixed  marriages;  for  we  ling  convened,  and  resumed  the  examination- 
find  nothing  in  the  discipline  as  it  now  stands  to  much  attention  being  given  to  this  important  ai 
prohibit  our  members  freely  attending  the  mar- {interesting  work,  during  which  the  minds  of  mat 
riages  of  those  who  go  out  from  us,  although  they  brethren  were   drawn   to   administer   counse' 


may  be  accomplished  by  a  hireling  priest. 

"  We  therefore  request  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
restore  the  said  query  to  our  books  of  Discipline 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  '  Do  any  keep  company  with  persons  not  of 
our  society  on  account  of  marriage?  do  parents 
countenance  or  encourage  their  children  in  keeping 
company  with  such  ?   and  do   any  attend  the  mar- 


admonition  pertinent  to  the  occasion.      * 

Tkird-day  morning^  bth  of  the  month. — T 
meeting  assembled. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  1858  to  visit  t 
subordinate  meetings,  made  the  following  report 

"  To  the  Yearly  fleeting : — The  Comujittee  a 
pointed   in  1858  to  visit   the  Quarterly  Meetin 

d  those  composing  them,  as  way  might  open  ft 


riages  of  those  who  go  out  from  us,  or  marriages 'and   render  such    advice   and    assistance   as  th 
accomplished  by  a  priest  ?'  might  be  enabled  to  give,  were  continued  last  ye 

"And  to  alter  the  discipline  so  as  to  correspond  \\q  pay  further  attention  to  this  interesting  subjei 
with  the  above  query.  Also,  that  the  word  neces-  'and  now  report,  that  seven  of  the  Quarterly  Met 
sary  m  the  last  clause  of  the  article  on  grave- 'ings  have  been  attended  by  some  of  their  numbe 
stones,  be  stricken  out."  *  *  *  *jaud  most  of  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  ma' 

Adjourned  to  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  of  the  families  within  the  limits  of  some  of  the 

About  which  time  Friends  assembled.  have  been  visited.     While  thus  engaged,  they  we 

A  proposition  was  received  from  Westbury  Quar-  'introduced  into  sympathy  with  some,  to  whom  e 
terly  Meeting,  to  discontinue  the  evening  meeting 'couragement  was  offered,  believing  that,  althou 
for  worship,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  Quarterly  they  may  be  stripped  and  proved,  yet  as  there 
Meeting  at  Flushing  in  Seventh  month.  an  abiding  in  Christ,  the  true  vine,  they  will  cc 

A  proposition  was  also  received  from  Ferrisburgh  tinue  to  be  fruit-bearing  branches,  to  the  p 
Quarterly    Meeting,    to     hold     that     meeting    in  |the  Heavenly  Husbandman. 
Eleventh  month  at  Ferrisburgh,  instead  of  the  Creek.       "In   some   places  which  were  visited,  FrieD 

On  consideration,  those  meetings  were  left  at  were  few  and  scattered,  and,  to  some  extent, 
fiberty  to  make  the  changes  proposed.  discouraging  feeling  prevailed.     They  were  urg 

The  clerk  reported,  that  in  accordance  with  the 'to  increased  energy  in  the  support  of  ourpriucip 
instructions  of  last  year,  he  had  forwarded  a  copy  i  and  testimonies,  with  a  reliance  upon  our  He 
of  the  revised  Discipline  to  each  of  the  Yearly 'Head,  Christ  Jesus,  desiring  his  help,  that  th 
Meetings,  and  that  he  had  informed  them  of  thelmay  be  preserved  from  a  state  of  lukewarmni 
change  of  the  name  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  land  indifference. 

to  Representative  Meeting,  aud  also  of  the  times  j      "  During  the  past  year,  on  account  of  differeni 
of  holding  that  meeting.  |existing  in  one  of  the  meetings  in  Cornwall  Qu: 

The  following  statistics  respecting  schools  are  Iter,  the  minds  of  several  of  the  Committee  ha 
taken  from  the  Quarterly  Bleeting  reports:  been  turned  that  way,  and  they  have  devoted  cc 

There  are  1323  children  of  suitable  age  to  at- 'siderable  time,  and  made  use  of  every  effort  will 
tend  school;  129  attend  schools  under  care  of ;  their  control  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  thinj 
Meetings;  25  attend  schools  taught  by  Friends; 'but  regret  to  say,  they  have  not  effected  the  < 
1015  attend  District  or  mixed  schools ;  131  attend  sired  object,  that  difficulties  increase  rather  tb 
family  schools,  or  are  taught  at  home;  19  receiving  diminish. 

no  instruction,  or  omitted   in  the  reports;   1  blind       "  While  passing  from  place  to  place,  the  Co  ; 
child  ;  1  school  under  care  of  Meeting.     *     *     *  jniittce  would  acknowledge  the  kindness  manifesi 

The  reading  of  these  statistics  elicited  much  dis-  towards  them,  and  visited  and  visitors  were 
cussion  of  an  interesting  character,  without  how-'voured  at  times  to  feel  themselves  closely  united 
ever  coming  to  any  conclusion  other  than  to  recom-  each   other;    and   we   believe,  that  in  all  th 
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etini'S  there  are  many  dear  Friends  who  desire 
be  preserved  iu  their  proper  allotiiieiits,  and  are 
tly  concerned  for  the  health   and  proj^perity 
our  beloved  Society. 
"  On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"  James  Co.ngdon, 

"  Elizabeth  U.  Willis." 

The  labours  of  the  Committee  were  satisfactory, 

d  they  were  released  from  further  service.     In 

of  the  difficulties  relerrcd  to  in  the  report  as 

iig  iu  Cornwall  Quarterly  Meeting,  it  was  con- 

ded  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  that  subject 

■  lly  in  charge,  to  visit  the  Quarterly,  and,  if 

jessary,  the  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings, 

d  that  the  Committee  be   authorized   as  compo- 

3t  members  of  those  meetings,  to  act  in  the  case 

circumstances  may  dictate  ;  and  if  the  Commit- 

require  it,  those  meetings  were  directed  to  make 

1  adjournments   as  the  Committee  may  request 

ijkrnooH — Friends  again  met. 
The  Committee   having   charge   of  the  Yearly 
eting  Boarding-School  at  Union  Springs,  made 
following  report: 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Yearly 
ting  School  at  Union  Springs,  submit  the  fol- 
ng  report : 

'  The  School  has  been  continued  since  the  report 
last  year,  with  the  exception  of  vacations  ;  the 
!rage  number  of  pupils  being  about  110 — of 
ich  nearly  two-thirds  have  been  boarders.  About 
ee-fourths  of  the  boarders  have  been  the  child- 
of  members  ;  and  of  the  remaining  portion, 
t  are  variously  connected  with  Friends. 
That  portion  of  the  '  permanent  fund,'  amount- 
to  SlOO,  which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Committee,  has  been  nearly  all  applied  to  the 
sent  time,  and  six  children  of  Friends  have  par- 
en  of  its  benefits.  It  has  been  found  quite  in- 
quato,  with  the  addition  of  various  private  con- 
)utions,  to  supply  the  many  demands  for  assist- 
B  from  those  who  are  deprived  of  means  among 
children  of  Friends. 

The   interest   on  the  §4000,  furnished  by  the 
irly  Meeting,  amounting  to  ??280,  has  all  bi 
died  as  directed  by  the  minute  of  last  year,  to 

Iu^ive  benefit  of  the  children   of  membi 
this   Yearly  Meeting,   by   placing   their  tuition 
han  that  of  others — the  whole  expense  to 
b  children  for  the  year,  including  tuition,  board 
washing,  being  §108.        *  *  »  * 

Although  the  current  receipts  appear  greater 
1  the  expenditures,  yet  when  the  deterioration 
he  value  of  the  furniture  by  use,  and  in  the 
dings  by  natural  decay,  is  taken  into  the  ac 
at,  there  will  probably  be  a  real  loss  sustained, 
Jcet  which  the  Committee  would  encourage  a 
cious  economy  in  their  successors,  as  well  as 
her  subscriptions  in  future.  *  *  * 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  faithful  labours 
he  Superintendents  and  Teachers  have  been 
lessful  and  satisfactory.  The  Committee  have 
eavoured  to  encourage  an  attachment  to  the 
ciples  and  usages  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ; 
boarders  regularly  attend  the  meetings  of 
mds  on  mid-week  and  First-days ;  they  hear 
kly  readings  in  explanation  of  Friends'  princi- 
I  and  Scriptural  instruction  is  given  to  them  on 
t-days  ;  besides  which,  weekly  lessons  from  the 
ptures  are  given  by  the  teachers  to  all  the 
Is.  *  *  *  *  * 

he  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the  Committee 
J  continued.  *  »  *  * 

,epoi  ts  from  the  committees  having  charge  of 
Boarding-schools  in  Adrian  and  West  Lake, 
rested  to  those  Quarterly  Meetings,  were  of- 
1  for  the  information  of  the  meeting.     It  was 


gratifying  to  hear  of  the  interest  manifested  by  our 
brethren  in  regard  to  those  interesting  Institutions, 
and  tbey  were  encouraged  to  renewed  efi'ort  in 
.■sustaining  them  on  such  basis  as  will  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the  com 
mittee  having  charge  of  the  Nine  Partners  lioard- 
ing-school  property  : — 

"  2o  the  Ycarlij  Meeting:  The  property  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  trustees  during  the  past 
year,  and  has  been  managed  in  accordance  witti 
the  lease  of  Josiah  1).  Chase,  as  reported  last  year 
We  believe  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  deserving  the  patronage  of  Friends. 

"  Ten   children   of  Friends   iu   limited  circum- 
stances have  received  the  benefit  of  the  income  of 
the  permanent  fund  in  board   and  tuition  during 
the  past  year,  to  the  amount  of  §440;  leaving 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  809.01. 

"  The  yearly  rent  of  the  property  is  §500.  Three 
hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents,  of 
which,  is  paid  in  the  education  of  children  on  thi 
permanent  fund,  (that  being  the  amount  of  interest 
due  yearly,  on  that  part  of  the  fund  invested  iu  the 
school  farm:)  the  balance  §191.69  has  been  ex- 
pended in  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  pre 
mises."  ■*  -it  *  *  n 

The  report  was  satisfactory.  *  * 

The  proposition  received  last  year  from  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting  at  this  time,  again  claimed  atten- 
tion. Upon  carefully  deliberating  upon  it,  it  ap 
peared  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  that, 
however  desirable  an  appointment  such  as  alluded 
to  may  be,  we  are  not  prepared  for  such  procedure 
at  the  present  time. 

The  clerk  was  directed  to  inform  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  this  conclusion,  in  a  postscript  to  the 
epistle. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  again  turned 
to  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  We  believe  that  episto 
lary  intercourse  between  the  meetings,  when  con^ 
ducted  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  i: 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  binding  the 
members  more  closely  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
and  inciting  to  diligence  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  mutually  labouring. 
Upon  attending  carefully  to  the  subject,  although 
we  desire  that  we  may  not  suffer  the  right  time  to 
resume  correspondence  with  that  ancient  Yearly 
Meeting  to  pass  unimproved,  it  was  concluded  to 
refer  it  again.  *  ■*  *  * 

The  committee  on  the  proposition  from  Butter- 
nuts Quarterly  Bleeting  for  an  alteration  in  the  dis- 
cipline, reported  as  follows : 

'^  To  the  Year/i/ Mieliiig  :  The  committee  on  the 
proposition  from  Butternuts  Quarterly  Meeting,  re- 
port, that  they  have  given  deliberate  and  carel'ul 
attention  to  the  subject  of  their  appointment,  and 
are  united  in  proposing,  that  it  be  referred  for  fur- 
ther attention  to  next  year. 

The  meeting  united  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee,  and  referred  the  subject  accordingly. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting  to 
prepare  a  minute  embracing  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting  occasioned  by  the  answers  to  queries,  of- 
fered the  following  essay,  which  was  approved  : 

The  examination  of  our  state  as  a  religious  com- 
munity is  an  interesting  work,  and  has  been  entered 
upon  at  this  time  with  earnest  desires  that  we 
might  be  benefited  thereby.  The  reports  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  show  that,  however  high  the 
profession  we  make,  weakness  is  ours — that  in  many 
things  we  come  short  in  that  upright  course,  which, 
it  behooves  the  christian  to  maintain.  f 


Prominent  amongst  the  deficiencies  named  is, 
want  of  love  to  God,  as  manifested  by  neglect  in 
the  attendance  of  meetings  set  apart  for  worship- 
ping him. 

We  were  admonished  that  our  souls  stand  in 
need  of  spiritual  food,  and  that  we  should  earnestly 
and  prayerfully  seek  for  daily  supplies  of  this  hea- 
venly bread.  The  devoting  of  one  day  in  seven  to 
religious  purposes  is  a  wholesome  regulation,  con- 
ducive to  our  advancement  in  spiritual  things.  We 
were  pressingly  advised  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
work,  travel,  or  visiting  on  this  day,  and  to  devote 
that  portion  not  occupied  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings,  to  meditation  and  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  books  calculated  to  promote 
religious  growth.  Where  there  is  an  improving 
state  of  society,  this  practice  will  exist;  and  where 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  vital  religion  will  decline. 

We  were  also  encouraged  to  faithfulness  in  the 
attendance  of  week-day  meetings,  and  to  take  our 
children  with  us.  If  we  forsake  these  meetings, 
or  if  we  leave  our  children  at  labour  or  at  school 
whilst  we  are  thus  engaged,  where  is  the  evidence 
of  the  love  we  profess 't 

We  were  counselled,  when  thus  assembled,  to 
greater  fervency  of  spirit  in  worshipping  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

From  the  answers  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  query,  it  appears  that  a  degree  of  unbecoming 
behaviour  has  prevailed  in  most  of  our  subordinate 
meetings.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these 
exceptions  refer  to  sleeping  iu  meetings  for  worship. 
The  meeting  was  brought  under  deep  concern  with 
this  evidence  of  lukewarmness,  and  an  anxious  in- 
quiry was  raised  in  our  minds,  as  to  how  far  we 
differ  from  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  this  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  ho- 
noureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  me." 

Whilst  a  tender  sympathy  has  been  felt  on  be- 
half of  those  who,  from  bodily  infirmity,  are  at 
times  overcome  with  sleep,  a  strong  desire  has  also 
prevailed,  that  all  who  have  given  occasion  for 
these  exceptions,  may,  by  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
be  enabled  to  overcome  this  fearful  evil.  It  can- 
not fail  to  bring  reproach  upon  our  religious  pro- 
fession; and  may  prove  an  offence  and  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  tender-hearted  inquirers 
who,  humbled  under  a  sense  of  sin,  and  reduced 
to  the  teachable  condition  of  "  little  children,"  may, 
in  anxious  inquiry  after  the  kingdom  of  God,  be 
drawn  to  attend  our  religious  meetings  I  Let  us 
all  take  earnest  heed  to  our  conduct,  lest  we  offend 
one  of  these  little  ones,  and  thus  become  obnoxious 
to  the  awful  warning  pronounced  by  the  lip  of 
Truth ! 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
fatigue  before  going  to  meeting;  and  when  our  cir- 
cumstances require  much  bodily  exertion,  it  would 
be  well  before  attending  them  to  employ  a  suitable 
portion  of  time  for  quiet  repose. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
mere  attendance  of  meeting,  however  free  we  may 
be  from  unbecoming  behaviour,  can  avail  us  no- 
thing— there  can  be  no  true  worship,  except  iu 
obedience  to  the  command  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  The  fullil- 
ment  of  these  great  commandments  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  true  religion ;  and  without  them,  whatever 
may  be  our  prolessioii  amongst  men,  whatever  the 
form  under  which  we  assemble,  and  whatever  ex- 
ternal appearance  we  may  present  to  the  world,  wo 
hall  ever  fail  in  receiving  the  reward  promised 
unto  them  that  "  wait  upon  the  Lord." 

We  were  encouraged  to  practise  the  daily  read- 
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IDT  of  the  Bible,  with  our  families  collected  around 
us?  If  this  is  done  with  hearts  uplifted  to  God,  to 
be  led  in  the  right  way,  we  may  be  assured  that  « 
blessing  will  follow.  JtJut  if  we  neglect  it,  or  suf- 
fer little  things  to  prevent,  a  declension  in  more 
important  things  will  take  place. 

We  were  also  counselled  to  greater  care  in  re- 
gard to  our  language — that  in  our  intercourse  we 
not  only  use  the  singular  number  in  its  appropriate 
place,  but  that  we  endeavour  to  use  it  correctly, 
grammatically — being  adniouislied  that  by  the  use 
of  thee  in  place  of  tliou,  as  is  frequently  practised, 
we  not  only  depart  from  correct  usage,  but  subject 
ourselves  in  the  estimation  of  others  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  ignorance.  We  were  pressingly  advised  to 
correct  this  evil  habit  which  has  become  so  preva- 
lent, and  make  more  use  of  Scriptural  language, 
which  commends  itself  alike  for  its  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  propriety.  *  *  * 

The  attendance  during  the  several  sittings  of 
this  meeting  has  been  larger  than  usual,  and  it  has 
been  encouraging  to  observe,  that  a  large  portion 
has  been  of  the  younger  part  of  Society,  who  have 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
giving  evidence  that  some  of  them  are  under  the 
preparing  hand  of  the  Head  of  the  church  for  use- 
fulness ;  and  we  cherish  the  hope,  that  from  their 
ranks,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  send  forth  la- 
bourers into  his  harvest. 

During  the  deliberations  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects   which   have   occupied   the   attention   of  the 
nieeting,  although  some  diversity  of  sentiment  has 
appeared,  harmony  has  reigned,  and  we  have  bi 
enabled  to  transact  the  business  satisfactorily,  and 
we  trust  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  which 
have    espoused  ;    and,    with    feelings    of   reverent 
thankfulness  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  in  that 
has  been  pleased   to   be  with  us,  and  direct  us  by 
his  Spirit,  solemnly  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness, that,  to  some  of  us,  it  will  be  a  final  partin; 
here,  Friends  parted  in  love,  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
will.  William  Wood,  Clerk. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  Seventh  mo.  26th. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23(1  ult.,  Lord  Pal- 
meiston  stated  the  intentions  of  the  government  relative 
to  the  defences  of  the  country.  He  proposed  that  ibt 
recommendations  of  the  recent  commissioners — whosf 
report  has  been  published — should  be  substantially  car- 
ried out.  The  defence  of  the  various  dock-yards  is  tht 
principal  proposition,  and  the  estimated  outlay  is  £9,- 
000, OOU  sterling. 

Lord  Palmerston  expatiated  on  the  danger  to  which 
the  country  was  exposed  from  invasion,  and  after  point- 
ing to  the  large  army  maintained  In  France,  which  is 
always  ready  for  aggressive  purposes,  he  declared  that 
England  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  another  power  for  its  freedom  from  attacls. 

The  London  Daily  News  describes  the  reception  given 
to  the  measure.  It  was  greatly  cheered  on  the  tory  side, 
and  this  fiict  is  noted  by  the  Daily  News  as  the  indica- 
tion (if  a  deliberate  purpose  amongst  that  party  to  fo- 
ment discord  between  France  and  England. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  adopted  a  resolution 
placing  the  mails  and  other  contracts  in  future  under 
the  control  of  Parliament. 

A  suit  has  been  commenced  against  the  Great  Eastern 
Steamship  Company  for  an  infringement  of  the  Ameri- 
can patent,  in  the  combined  use  of  the  paddle  and 
screw  as  a  motive  power.  The  damages  are  laid  at 
$50,000. 

The  London  money  market  was  easier.  Consols,  93J 
a  93^..  Breadstuffs  had  advanced  in  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket. Flour  was  Qd.  a  barrel  higher,  and  wheat  had  ad- 
vanced Id. 

It  is  reported  that  a  conference  will  be  held  at  Paris 
relative  to  the  afifairs  in  Syria. 

The  Porte  has  notified  the  M^estern  Powers  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites. 
He  promises,  nevertheless,  to  act  with  the  utmost  rigour 
against  the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  the  Christians. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Porte  has  protested  against  the 
intervention  of  France  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed expedition  has  been  accordingly  stopped. 

A  despatch  from  Naples  announces  that  Melazzo  had 
been  attacked  by  Garibaldi,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
war,  the  King  of  Naples  had  ordered  the  total  eva- 
on  of  Sicily  by  the  Royal  troops.  The  Garibaldians 
pied    Melazzo.     In  obedience  to  the  King's  order, 
ieapolitans  have  evacuated  Messina,  Melazzo  and 
Syracuse,  and  the  Royal  troops  were  being  conveyed  by 
mers  to  Naples.     There  were  revolutionary  demon- 
at  Naples. 
King  of  Sardinia  has  resolved  to  send  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  Garibaldi,  requesting  him  not  to  attack 
the  continental  possessions  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  official  Dresden  journal  publishes  a  despatch  from 
Vienna,  stating  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  would  hold  a  conference  in 
the  course  of  the  following  week,  at  Toplitz.  Other 
German  sovereigns  would  take  part  in  the  conference. 

United  States.  —  New  York.  —  Mortality  last  week, 
497. 

Philadelphia.— }.\oTi!i\\\.j  last  week,   284.     The  mean 

temperature  of  the  Seventh  month,  according  to  the  re- 

d  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  76.49  deg. 

The  highest  temperature  being  91°,  and  the  lowest  59°. 

average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this  month  for 

jast  seventy-one  years  is  75  56  deg.     The   highest 

during  that  period  was  in  1793.  when  it  was  81°,  and  the 

lowest,  in  1816,  when  it  was  68°.     The  ainonnt  of  rain 

during  the  month  was  only  0.98   inch.     In  1859,  there 

were  35.24  inches  of  rain;  from  First  mo.  1st  to  Eighth 

mo.  1st,  this  year,  only  18.85  inches. 

Texas. — No  State  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
drought  as  Texas.  That  State  will  not  produce  enough 
grain  to  supply  the  demand  of  their  own  people,  and 
actual  famine  is  feared  in  some  portions  of  the  country. 
In  some  parts  of  the  State,  there  have  been  no  rains  for 
seventeen  weeks,  and  the  heat  is  more  intense  than  has 
ever  been  known.  The  change  in  this  prolific  and  beau- 
tiful land,  caused  by  heat  and  the  absence  of  rain,  says 
the  N.  0.  Delta,  is  such  as  to  render  the  country  scarcely 
recognizable.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  au(" 
damage  from  excessive  dryness  and  high  temperature. 

Wisconsin. — A  paper  of  that  State  says  :  "  The  Com 
mittee  on  Farms  of  the  Wisconsin  Slate  Agricultural 
Society  sets  down  the  wheat  crop  of  Wisconsin  for 
year  1860  at  22,000,000  bushels.  This  aggregate 
seem  enormous  to  those  who  have  not  travelled  in 
State  the  present  season,  and  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
the  extent  and  magnificence  of  our  wheat  fields.  N( 
other  State  in  the  Union  can  equal  Wisconsin  as  a  whea 
growing  State,  in  proportion  to  her  size  and  popula 
tion." 

Chicago. — The  grain  statistics  of  Chicago,  just  mad- 
up,  show  that  the  receipts  of  flour  and  grain,  compared 
with  the  receipts  during  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
1859,  show  an  increase  of  13,000  bbls.  flour,  550,000 
bushels  wheat,  7,550,000  bushels  corn.  Increase  in 
shipments,  the  same  time,  63,000  bbls.  flour,  450,000 
bushels  wheat,  6,200,000  bushels  corn. 

Wilminffton,  Del. — The  recent  census  shows  a  popula- 
tion of  21,924,  an  increase  of  7,245  since  1850. 

Ciilifornia. — San  Francisco  dates  to  the  25th  ult.  have 
been  received  by  the  overland  route.  Business  was  de- 
pressed. Sales  of  anthracite  coal  at  $13.50  per  ton; 
lard  at  9  cts. ;  crushed  sugar  at  lOi  a  loj  cts. — The 
telegraph  line  has  been  nearly  completed  to  a  point  480 
miles  east  of  San  Francisco. — New  silver  mines  have 
been  discovered  in  Tulare  county.  The  specimens  of 
ore  received  assay  about  §2000  a  ton.  The  shipments 
from  the  Washoe  mines  amount  to  one  hundred  tons  a 
month. — The  first  shipment  of  wool  was  made  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Atlantic  States,  in  1854,  and  amounted 
to  only  3500  lbs.  The  shipments,  this  year,  will  exceed 
3,000,000  lbs. — Dates  from  Japan  to  the  26th  of  Sixth 
month,  had  been  received.  Four  ships  had  cleared  for 
England  with  cargoes  of  tea,  raw  silks  and  other  Japan 
produce. — Kanagawa  has  already  tripled  in  population, 
under  the  influence  of  the  foreign  commercial  treaties. — 
The  commercial  and  trading  and  high  classes  and  the 
public  officials  encourage  foreign  intercourse,  while  the 
masses  are  more  prejudiced  than  ever.  The  latter  com- 
plain that  the  foreign  trade  enhances  the  price  of  food. 
Rice  and  wheat  are  not  allowed  to  be  exported,  but  no 
restriction  is  placed  on  flour. — Mexican  half  dollars  are 
refused,  but  the  dollars  are  received. — A  town  of  from 
8000  to  10,000  people,  situated  200  miles  from  Kana- 
gawa, is  reported  to  have  been  swallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Several  shocks  were  felt  at  Kanagawa. — Seve- 
ral missionaries  are  located  in  various  parts  of  Japan. 

The  Shipping  Trade,  which  has  been  much  depressed 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  said  to  be  Improving.     The 


Boston  Post  says,  that  within  sixty  days  the  price  c 
ships  has  advanced  at  least  ten  per  cent.  Ships  for  th 
carrying  trade,  the  Post  says,  are  scarce,  and  freights  o 
cotton  and  grain  must  advance. 

Kidnappers  in  Kansas. — It  is  stated  that  an  organizei 

nd  of  kidnappers  is  at  the  present  time  keeping  ih 

coloured  population  of  Kansas  in  constant  alarm.  Thei 

ms  are  selected  principally  from  among  the  Arkan 

sas  exiles,  who  a  few  years  since  were  driven  from  tha 

State,  and  took   up  their  abode  in  Kansas.     Their  fre 

papers,  it  is  alleged,  are  taken  from  them  by  the  kid 

nappers,  and  destroyed,  when  they  are  taken  Into  Mis 

iri,  and  sold  for  a  more  Southern  market. 

Marine  Losses  last  month. — The  aggregate  number  o 

jsels  lost,  in  the  Seventh  month,  was  54.     Value  o 

vessels,  cargoes  and  freights,  $2,411,000. 

Boston. — The  value  of  new  buildings  put  up  in  BostoDi  jv 
iss.,  the  present  season,  will  exceed  $5,000,000, 
Close  Together. — -Mrijor  Culbertson,  who  has  just  comi 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  says  that  the  head  waters 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  are  so  near  together 
hat  he  at  one  time  drank  from  the  Missouri,  on  the  eas 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  half  hour  afterwardl 
from  the  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific. 
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FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  the  3d  of  Ninfl 
month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherr 
street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seveatt 
street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the 
school  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  selcd  K 
tion    of  more   advanced   mathematical,    scientific 
classical   studies ;    on    the    satisfactory    completi* 
which  the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certlfi 
cate  of  scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sufti* 
jects  are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriat  ilt 
apparatus  and  experiments. 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  that  th 
school  offers  nnusual  inducements  to  Friends,  for 
education  of  their  children,  and  at  very  low  rates.  A 
the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in  tb 
session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  wl 
tend  to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  i 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.  Application  may  b 
made,  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  to  Joseph  W.  Ale 
KICH,  the  Principal,  where  circulars  containing  furtbt 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  i 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches.  Algebra,  Geomf 
try.  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronom; 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Get 
graphy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  an 
Composition. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry,  Mcnsur! 
tion,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

It  is  believed  the  arrangement  of  studies  is  such  as  I 
give  to  those  pupils  completing  the  course  a  solid 
liberal  education. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  entering  the  school  shout 
do  so  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.    Appli- 
may  be  made  at  the   school  to  Margaret  LightfoOI 
Principal.     On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JoHS  Carter,  Clerk 

Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1860. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boji 
department  of  this  Institution.     Apply  to 
Samuel  Hillks,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlkn,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6th,  1860. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Govern 
the  Boys'  department  of  ihis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless.  Coi 
cord,  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Jam 
Emle.v,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad, 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 
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For  "  Tho  i'riond." 

Eawlinson's  Historical  Evidences. 

(Continued  from  page  383.) 

he  author  then  proceeds  to  allude  to  similar 
rnal  evidence  of  the  Books  of  the  Kings  and 
oniclcs,  aud  adds  : — 

urtber,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  have  in  the 
k  of  Psalms,  at  once  a  running  comment,  illus- 
c  of  David's  personal  history,  the  close  agrce- 
it  of  which  with  the  historical  books  is  striking, 
also  a  work  affording  abundant  evidence  that 
history  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  delivered  to  us  in 
Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  and  in  Judges — was  at 
t  believed  by  the  Jews  to  be  their  true  and  real 
ary  in  the  time  of  David.     The  seventy-eighth 
which  certainly  belongs  to  David's  time,  is 
cient   proof  of  this ;  it   contains    a   sketch   of 
sh  history,  from  the  wonders  wrought  by  Moses 
lypt,  to  the  establishment  of  the  ark  in  Mount 
J  by  David,  and  refers  to  not  fewer  than  fifty 
ixty  of  the  occurrences  which  are  described  at 
th  in   the  historical  writings.     *     *     *     "We 
now  further  to  consider  what  amount  of  con- 
ation profane  history  lends  to  the  truth  of  the 
ed  narrative,  during  the  period  extending  from 
death  of  Moses  to  the  accession  of  Kchoboam. 
period,  it  has  been  observed  above,  comprises 
n  it  the  two  most  opposite  conditions  of  the 
ish  race ;  during  its  earlier  portion,  the  Israel- 
were  a  small   and   insignificant  people,  with 
3ulty  maintaining  thenjselves  in  the  hill-eoun- 
of   Palestine   against   the    attacks   of  various 
is,  none  of  whom  have  made  any  great  figure 
istory  ;   while  towards  its  close  a  Jewish  Em- 
as  formed — an  empire  perhaps  as  great  as 
hieh  up  to  that  time  had  been  known  in  the 
tern  world,  and  which,  if  not  so  extensive  as 
B  that  shortly  afterwards  grew  up  in  Western 
I,  at  any  rate  marks  very  distinctly  tiie  period 
n  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Jews  reached 
icme ! 

.  was  not  to  be  expected  that  profane  writers 
Id  notice  equally  both  of  these  periods.  Dur- 
the  obscure  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Jews  could 
but  little  known  beyond  their  borders;  and 
1  had  Assyria  and  Egypt  been  at  this  time 
rishing  and  aggressive  States,  had  the  armies 
itber  or  both  been  then  in  the  habit  of  tra- 
ing  Palestine  in  the  course  of  their  expeditions, 
Israelites  might  easily  have  escaped  mention, 


since  they  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  part  the  least  accessible  of  the  whole. 
It  appears,  however,  that  both  Assyria  and  Egypt 
were  weak  during  this  period.  The  expeditions  of 
the  former  were  still  confined  within  the  Euphrates, 
or  if  they  crossed  it  on  rare  occasions,  at  any  rate 
went  no  further  than  Cappadocia  and  Upper  Syria, 
or  the  country  about  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  And 
Egypt,  from  the  time  of  llameses  the  third,  which 
was  not  long  after  the  Exodus,  to  that  of  Shishak 
the  cotemporary  of  Solomon,  seems  to  have  sent 
expeditions  at  all  beyond  its  own  frontier.  Thus 
the  annals  of  the  two  countries  are  necessarily  silent 
concerning  the  Jews  during  the  period  in  question  ; 
and  no  agreement  between  them  and  the  Jewish 
records  is  possible,  except  that  tacit  one  which  is 
found  in  fact  to  exist.  The  Jewish  records  are 
lent  concerning  Egypt,  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
time  of  Solomon ;  which  is  exactly  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  Egyptian  records  are  silent  concern- 

the  Jews.  And  Assyria  does  not  appear  in 
Scripture  as  an  influential  power  in  Lower  Syria 
and  Palestine  till   a  time  considerably  later  than 

separation  of  the  kingdoms  ;  while  similarly 
the  Assyrian  monuments  are  without  any  mention 
of  expeditions  into  these  parts  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  empire. 

Besides  the  points  of  agreement  here  noticed 
which,  though  negative,  are  (I  think)  of  no  slight 
weight,  we  possess  one  testimony  belonging  to  this 
period,  of  a  direct  and  positive  character,  which  is 
among  the  most  curious  of  the  illustrations,  that 
profane  sources  furnish  of  the  veracity  of  Scrip- 
ture. Moses  of  Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian, 
Prpcopius,  the  Secretary  of  Belisarius,  and  Suidas, 
the  lexicographer,  relate  that  there  existed  in  their 
day  at  Tingis  (or  Tangiers,)  in  Africa,  an  ancient 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  inhabitants  were 
the  descendants  of  those  fugitives  who  were  driven 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  the  plunderer.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
story  can  scarcely  be  anything  but  a  rabbinical 
legend,  which  Procopius  may  have  heard  from 
African  Jews.  But  the  independent  testimony  of 
the  three  writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  copied 
from  one  another,  is  an  argument  of  great  weight ; 
aud  the  expressions  used  by  Procopius  especially, 
have  a  precision  and  a  circumstantiality,  which 
seem  rather  to  imply  the  basis  of  personal  obser- 
vation. "  There  stand,"  he  says,  "  two  pillars  of 
white  marble  near  the  great  fountain  in  the  city  of 
Tingis,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Phajnician  cha- 
racters, and  in  the  Phoenician  language,  which  runs 
as  follows."  I  cannot  see  that  there  would  be  any 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  very 
clear  and  exact  statement,  even  if  it  stood  alone, 
and  were  unconfirmed  by  any  other  writer.  * 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  genuine  Pheeaician 
monument,  of  an  antiquity  which  cannot  now 
decided,  but  which  was  probably  remote ;  audit 
must  be  regarded  as  embodying  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, current  in  this  part  of  Africa  in  times  ante- 
rior to  Christianity,  which  very  remarkably  eon 
firms  the  Hebrew  narrative. 

The  flourishing  period  of  .Jewish  history,  which 
commences  with  the  rei^n  of  David,  brou"ht  th 


chosen  people  of  God  once  more  into  contact  with 
those  principal  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  history 
has  to  some  extent  come  down  to  us.  One  of  the 
first  exploits  of  David  was  that  great  defeat  which 
he  inflicted  on  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Euphrates,  when  they  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Iladedezcr,  king  of  Zobah — a  defeat 
which  cost  them  more  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  temporary  subjec- 
tion of  Damascus  to  the  Israelites ;  since  "  David 
put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  and  the  Sy- 
s  became  servants  to  David,  and  brought 
gifts."*  This  war  is  mentioned  not  only  by  Eu- 
polemus,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 

th  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  by  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  the  friend  of  Augustus  Caesar,  who 
clearly  draws  his  history  from  the  records  of  his 
native  place.  *  *  *  This  is  a  testimony  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  already  adduced  from 
"erosus  and  Manetho  ;  it  is  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent notice  of  an  event  in  Jewish  history,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  other  party  in  the 
transaction,  with  particulars  not  contained  in  tho 
.Jewish  account,  yet  compatible  with  all  that  is  so 
contained,  and  strictly  corroborative  of  the  main 
circumstances  of  the  Ilebrew  narrative. 

The  other  wars  of  the  son  of  Jesse  were  with 
enemies  of  inferior  power  and  importance  as  the 
Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Idu- 
means,  and  the  Amalekites.  Eupolemus  mentions 
most  of  these  successes;  but  otherwise  we  have 
recognition  of  them  by  profane  writers,  which 
cannot  be  considered  surprising,  since  there  are  no 
ancient  histories  extant  wherein  these  nations  are 
mentioned  otherwise  than  incidentally.  We  have, 
however,  one  further  point  of  contact  between  sa- 
cred and  profane  history  at  this  period,  which  is  of 
considerable  interest   and   importance,  and  which 

quires  separate  consideration.  I  speak  of  the 
connection,  seen  now  for  the  first  time,  between 
Judaja  and  Phoenicia,  which,  separated  by  natural 
obstacles,  and  hitherto,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  by 
intervening  tribes,  only  began  to  hold  relations 
with  each  other  when  the  conquests  of  David 
brought  Judasa  into  a  new  position  among  the 
powers  of  these  regions.  It  was»necessary  for  the 
commerce  of  Phosuicia,  that  she  should  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  whatever  power  commanded  tho 
great  lines  of  inland  tr.Tflic,  which  ran  through 
Coele-Syria  and  Damascus,  by  Hanjath  aud  Tad- 
mor,  to  the  Euphrates.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
upon  the  "  establishment"  and  "  exaltation"  of 
David's  kingdom,  overtures  were  at  once  made  to 
him  by  the  chief  Pha'uician  power  of  the  day  ; 
and  his  good  will  was  secured  by  benefits  of  the 
most  acceptable  kind — the  loan  of  skilled  artificers 
and  the  gift  of  cedar-beams  "in  abundance, "f  after 
which  a  firm  friendship  was  established  between 
the  two  powers,  which  continued  beyond  the  reign 
of  David  into  that  of  Solomon  his  son.  Now  here 
it  is  most  interesting  to  see  whether  the  Hebrew 
writer  has  correctly  represented  the  condition  of 
Phoenicia  at  the  time  ;  whether  the  name  which 
he  has  assigned  to  hisPhrenician  prince  is  one  that 
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Pboeuicians  bore,  or  the  contrary ;  and  finally, 
whether  there  is  any  trace  of  the  reign  of  this  par- 
ticular prince  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  condition  of  Phosnicia  varied  at 
difi'erent  periods.  While  we  seem  to  trace  through- 
out the  whole  history  a  constant  recognition  of 
some  one  city  as  predominant  among  the  various 
towns,  if  not  as  sovereign  over  them,  we  do  not 
always  find  the  same  city  occupying  this  position. 
In  the  most  ancient  times  it  is  JSidon  which  claims 
and  exercises  this  precedency  and  pre-eminence  ; 
in  the  later  times  the  dignity  has  passed  to  Tyre, 
which  is  thenceforward  recognized  as  the  leading 
power.  Homer  implies,  Strabo  and  Justin  dis- 
tinctly assert,  the  ancient  superiority  of  Sidon, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  the  primitive  settle- 
ment, whence  the  remainder  were  derived.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dius  and  Menander,  who  drew 
their  Phoenician  histories  from  the  native  records, 
clearly  show  that  at  a  time  anterior  to  David, 
Tyre  had  become  the  leading  state,  which  she  con- 
tinued to  be  until  the  time  of  Alexander.  The 
notices  of  Phoenicia  in  Scripture  are  completely  in 
accordance  with  what  we  have  thus  gathered  from 
profane  sources.  While  Sidon  alone  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  Moses,  and  Tyre  occurs  in 
Joshua  as  a  mere  stronghold  in  marked  contrast 
with  imperial  Sidon  ("  great  Zidon,"  as  she  is  called 
more  than  once) — whose  dominion  seems  to  extend 
along  the  coast  to  Carmel,  and  certainly  reaches 
inland  as  far  as  Laish — iu  Samuel  and  Kings  the 
case  is  changed;  Sidon  has  no  longer  a  distinctive 
epithet;  and  it  is  the  "  king  of  Tyre,"  who  on  be- 
half of  his  countrymen  makes  advances  to  David, 
and  who  is  evidently  the  chief  Phoenician  poten- 
tate of  the  period. 


Ecaltliy  llomes. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  last  fifty  years  have 
done  more  for  the  advance  of  sanitary  science  than 
the  thousand  years  that  preceded  them,  much 
ignorance  yet  prevails  upon  a  subject  which  can- 
not be  too  generally  understood  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  purpose  in  this  paper  to  do  what  in  us  lies 
towards  popularizing  a  few  plain  principles  bearing 
upon  the  healthiness  of  the  dwellings  in  which  we 
live,  whieh  principles  cannot  be  ignored  with  im- 
punity. 

The  first  consideration,  in  selecting  or  erecting 
a  dwelling-place,  is,  of  course,  the  site.  The  com- 
parative height  of  different  sites  above  the  sea- 
level  may  be  a  point  of  importance  to  the  delicate 
and  sickly;  but  we  may  leave  that  out  of  the 
question  here,  as  a  matter  better  suited  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  medioal  man,  who  must  legislate  for 
the  cases  of  his  patients.  The  first  and  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  site  of  a  human  residence 
is,  that  it  be  at  least  capable  of  being  rendered 
perfectly  dry.  Here  we  see  at  once  to  what  an 
enormous  extent  our  forefathers  have  blundered, 
for  want  of  recognizing  this  indispensable  condition, 
and  what  a  fearful  and  fatal  price  their  descendants 
have  paid  and  are  paying  for  the  blunder.  Had 
they  been  wise  in  their  generation,  they  would 
have  avoided  as  nurseries  of  pestilence  and  death, 
the  very  spots  on  which  they  pitched,  almost  unan- 
imously, for  their  swarming  cities  and  their  hives 
of  industry  and  commerce.  But  they  were  not 
wi>e,  and  allured  by  the  trifling  advantage  of  con- 
venience, they  built  their  trading  cities  on  the  flat 
alluvial  deposits  of  navigable  rivers — the  very 
worst  spots  that  could  have  been  chosen  as  sites 
for  healthy  homes.  *  #  *  * 

Of  sites,  then,  when  a  man  may  make  his  choice, 


the  best  is  an  elevated  lime-stone  soil,  where  damp 
is  an  impossibility  ;  and  the  nest  best  is  on  gravel, 
where  it  is  never  enduring.  But  a  perfectly  dry 
and  healthy  house  may  stand  on  a  clay  soil,  pro- 
vided the  necessary  precautions  are  taken  in  build- 
ing the  house  and  draining  the  soil.  There  are 
thousands  of  houses  in  London  thus  situated,  which, 
having  their  walls  on  concrete  foundations,  or  un- 
derlaid with  sheets  of  lead,  or  even  with  slates  and 
cement,  are  maint;iined  in  a  perfectly  dry  and 
wholesome  state.  An  intending  tenant  may  ascer- 
tain whether  these  precautions  have  been  attended 
to,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  basement  floor. 
If  the  concrete  and  the  underlaying  have  been 
neglected  on  a  clay  or  boggy  soi),  the  damp  will 
have  risen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  by  the 
force  of  capillary  attraction,  even  before  the  build- 
ing was  well  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  and 
there  will  be  no  concealing  the  fact  from  the  eye 
and  the  hand  of  the  investigator. 

Another  element  not  to  be  forgotten  in  regard 
to  site,  is  neighbourhood.  It  happens  sometimes 
that  the  wind,  which  would  otherwise  waft  you 
health,  brings  on  its  wings  languor,  depression  and 
a  nauseous  stench,  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  magazine  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction, 
which,  defying  all  the  threats  of  indictment  and 
penalties  of  the  law,  persists  in  poisoning  the  pub- 
lic for  its  own  profit.  It  is  wise  to  be  thoroughly 
well  informed  on  this  particular,  before  selecting 
your  site. 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  site,  he  who  seeks 
a  healthy  home,  should  next  pay  some  attention  to 
its  aspect.  This  is  a  thing  too  often  held  of  no 
account,  and  yet  a  great  deal  may  depend  upon  it. 
There  are  three  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  here — 
light,  sunshine  and  shelter.  A  dark  gloomy  dwell- 
ing cannot  be  healthy;  and  if  it  be  overlooked  by 
buildings  taller  than  itself,  in  close  proximily,  it 
will  be  gloomy,  let  it  have  as  many  windows  as  it 
may.  The  result  will  be,  that  if  a  young  family 
be  located  in  such  a  dwelling,  they  will  grow  up 
pallid  and  sickly-looking,  even  if  they  do  not  fall 
into  ill-health  ;  like  plants  which  grow  in  shadowy 
groves  and  dark  corners,  they  will  become  etiolated 
and  slender,  instead  of  florid  and  robust.  This  is 
what  takes  place  in  the  thousands  of  crowded 
courts  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  poor  workers' 
children  arc  thrust,  to  be  "  dragged  up"  in  gloom 
and  squalor.  Then,  again,  a  dwelling  cannot  be 
healthy  iu  which  the  sun  never  sends  his  beams, 
even  though  it  be  full  of  light.  There  is  a  virtue 
in  sunshine — let  the  fact  be  credited  ;  it  not  only 
cheers  the  spirits,  but  it  has  a  chemical  action  on 
the  atmosphere  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
makes  it  lighter  and  better  fitted  for  respiration, 
and  thus  sends  the  blood  through  the  veins  at  a 
more  rapid  rate :  more  than  that,  the  sunshine 
cures  diseases,  banishes  head-aches,  catarrhs,  gouts, 
rheumatisms,  and  all  sorts  of  flying  pains.  These 
things  are  facts;  and  though  we  Englishmen  ignore 
them,  other  nations  do  not :  in  Spain  and  Italy 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street  will  let  for  twenty  per 
cent,  more  than  the  shady  side,  and  the  real  value 
is  probably  more  than  can  be  estimated  by  money. 
Be  sure,  therefore,  especially  if  you  have  a  young 
family,  that  the  sunshine  looks  for  some  hours  a 
day  into  your  dwelling.  As  to  shelter,  all  that 
you  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  your  house  does  not 
front  the  stormy  quarter,  and  expose  you  to  the 
rough  north-easters  during  the  winter  months. 
This,  however,  is  an  item  of  less  consequence  in 
cities  than  in  the  open  country. 

Supposing  the  site  and  the  aspect  to  be  satisfac- 
tory and  settled,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  dwelling  itself.  And  here  we  may  observe, 
that  the  element  of  size  has  very  little  to  do  with 


the  healthiness  of  a  man's  home.  Happily, 
comforts  and  appliances  necessary  to  man's  healt 
existence  may  be  comprised  in  very  narrow  lira) 
and,  provided  that  the  home  be  large  enough 
the  accommodation  of  its  tenants,  it  is  suscept; 
of  all  those  ameliorations  which  modern  sauiti 
science  has  brought  into  play. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  materit 
of  the  structure.  A  wooden  house  is  never  s 
from  fire ;  a  house  of  battening  and  plaster  (th 
are  showy  villas  near  London  thus  built)  will 
cold  and  damp  in  winter  on  any  site  or  soil ;  br 
or  stone  should  be  the  material,  and  the  forme 
is  most  likely  to  be.  Though  the  house  be  noT 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  bricks  are  ;  and  he 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  new  house  is  popul 
with  the  worst  sort  of  entomological  vermin,  s 
ply  because  such  of  the  walls  as  are  out  of  s: 
have  been  built  of  old  bricks — the  debris  of 
city  houses.  Again,  though  a  new  erection, 
house  may  have  been  put  together  with  che 
worthless  mortar,  to  save  expense,  and  may  t\ 
to  settling  in  a  month  or  two,  in  a  way  pretty 
to  unsettle  the  tenant.  The  carpenter's  work 
need  a  careful  survey,  and  if  it  have  been  done 
contract,  may  need  re-doing ;  and,  lastly 
painter  may  have  expended  but  one  coat  of  ps. 
upon  a  couple  of  preparatory  coats  of  distempe 
in  which  case  the  bare  boards  will  make  th  " 
welcome  appearance  after  the  third  or  fourth  vi 
ation  of  the  scrubbing-brush.  If  the  r 
ever  let  in  the  rain,  or  if  the  ceilings  are  crael 
remember  that  is  not  a  house  to  take  on  lease. 

But  assuming  the  house,  as  to  material  ; 
workmanship,  to  pass  muster,  the  next  thinj 
ascertain  is  the  state  of  the  drainage.  If  thi 
imperfect,  a  host  of  foul  smells  will  bani.-h 
chance  of  health.  Having  ascertained  that 
main  drain  is  finished  and  in  working  order, 
that  the  house  drains  are  all  formed  with  earth 
ware  pipes,  and  not  by  brick-work,  which  is  bi 
prelude  to  the  plague  of  rats.  Next  see  that 
sinks  and  small  drains  from  kitchens  and  < 
ofiices  are  perfectly  trapped,  so  that  there  be 
return  passage  that  way  for  any  refuse  or  de& 
posing  matter  that  passes  down.  Then  be  i 
that  the  rain-fall  from  the  roof  has  a  fair  ou 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground — not  under  it  i 
the  sewerj  whence  foul  gases  may  ascend.    *    ' 

Now — having  chosen  your  house — what  a; 
furnishing  it?-  That,  you  will  say,  is  a  matte 
taste.  So  it  is  ;  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  h 
By  overloading  an  apartment  with  unnecess 
furniture,  especially  with  unnecessary  drape 
you  render  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  a  m 
more  diflieult  process  than  it  would  otherwise 
The  healthiest  sitting-rooms  are  those  which 
the  most  shabbily  supplied  with  luxuries.  ' 
rule  is  still  more  applicable  to  sleeping-rooms,  wl 
all  useless  items — hangings,  curtains,  and  cush; 
especially — are  so  many  traps  for  the  retentio: 
foul  air. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  wl 
in  importance  ranks  higher  than  all  others, 
fit  to  breathe  is  the   first  necessity  of  life  :  ) 
may  live  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  but 
minutes'  deprivation  of  air  consigns  him  to  de 
Fortunately,  ventilation  sufficient  for  the  com 
of  a  single  household  presents  no  difficulti 
summer,  the  doors   and  windows  should  be  1 
open  as  much  as  possible  during  the  day  ;  and 
tilation  during  the  evening,  even  in  crowded  ap 
ments,  mry  be  insured  by  the  insertion  of  one 
tilator  beneath  the  window,  made  to  admit  the 
through  a  screen  of  perforated  zinc  and  hairc! 
and  another  iu  the  wall  near  the  ceiling,  and  c 
municating  with  the  chimney.     The  quantit 
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admitted  may  be  regulated  by  a  sliding  door 
;he  lower  veutilator.  In  wiutor,  it  may  be  ad- 
ible  to  close  tbis  lower  veutilator,  as  all  that  i« 
essary  then  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  draught  up 
chimney :  the  foul  air  will  still  escape  through 
upper  ventilator.  If  the  draught  up  the  chiui- 
r  be  from  any  cause  deficient,  a  commuuicatiou 

the  air  outside  may  be  established  by  means 
a  four'inch  earthenware  pipe  opening  beneath 
stove. 

Che  ventilation  of  the  bed-room  is  still  more 
lortant  than  that  of  the  sitting-room.     We  pass, 

during  health,  one-third  of  our  lives  in  the 
-room,  and  should  see  to  it  that  we  repose  there 
safety.  We  cannot  do  this  without  a  constant 
ply  of  fresh  air,  and  that,  nothing  but  thorough 
tilation  will  insure.  Many  persons  sleep  with 
ir  windows  open  all  the  year  round,  and  find 
ir  account  in  so  doing ;  but  all  cannot  do  that. 
,  however,  save  the  very  poor  and  outcast,  who 
e  no  regular  homes,  can  provide  for  the  passage 
%  free  current  of  air  through  their  sleeping 
rtmcnts :  this  may  be  done  by  the  same  means 
ommcnded  above,  in  case  of  the  sitting-room, 
should  be  specially  attended  to  where  several 
ons  sleep  in  one  room.  The  bed-room  chimney 
uld  never  be  plugged  up ;  the  window-curtains 
uld  be  light  and  thin  ;  the  bed-curtains  but  par- 
ly drawn  at  the  head,  and  none  at  the  foot ; 
bed  itself  should  stand  a  foot  at  least  from  the 
1  all  round ;  and  the  furniture  of  the  room 
uld  be  simple,  plain,  and  as  little  of  it  as  pos- 
j.  The  bed,  on  being  vacated,  should  be  left 
1  and  unmade,  with  the  windows  thrown  up, 
1  after  noon,  and  the  windows,  save  in  seasons 
storm  and  fog,  need  not  be  closed  until  sunset, 
times  of  sickness,  the  air  of  the  room  should  be 
\  at  least  twice  a  day,  under  the  directions 
the  medical  man,  who  will  point  out  the  best 
n  to  be  pursued. 


For  "  The  Friend 

tracts  from  the  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 

our  Late  Friend^  IL  Williams. 
Tliird  mo.  \Tth. — There  is  a  way  of  all  others, 
islike  for  young  girls  to  fall  into  :  an  admira- 
1  for  personal  appearance,  fixing  up  apparel  to 
t  their  feelings ;  I  want  thou  should  discourage 
increase  of  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  evil  things  ; 
;rows  out  of  the  naughty  ones  setting  themselves 
and  all  who  cannot  imitate  pretty  well  every 
y,  and  in  everything,  are  pointed  at  and  ridiculed, 
a  disposition  that  will  not  bend  to  the  cross  in 
ythiug,  nor  let  others  bend  to  it.  It  is  the  great 
iceru  of  care-takers  and  committee,  of  that 
ool,  to  have  all  in  the  simplicity,  and  instead  of 
to  improve  their  minds,  and  to  seek  to  get 
idom.  1  do  mourn  over  those  things  in  young 
sons,  it  is  so  great  a  hindrance  to  a  growth  in 
it  keeps  the  heart  hard  and  haughty,  so 
It  good  cannot  enter.  Sad  as  this  is,  I  see  no 
y  but  to  lie  low  and  cry  mightily  for  the  deli- 
ance  of  the  children  of  this  people,  that  their 
s  may  be  opened  to  see  the  things  which  be- 
g  to  their  peace,  and  for  strength  to  stand 
ainst  wrong  things,  that  so  they  may  not  be  car- 
d  captive  by  their  soul's  enemy." 

By  a  letter  from  ,  I  hear  a  separation 

taken  place  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
iject  of  slavery,  they  have  held  a  Yearly  Meet- 
to  themselves,  transacted  all  business  which  is 
lal  in  a  Yearly  Meeting;  addressed  epistles 
,;  this  is  similar 'to  what  has  been  witnessed 
culated  to  bring  Friends  into  trial  again.  Many 
ys  the  destroyer  gets  entrance  into  our  poor  So- 
ty,  and  we  should  certainly  fail  and  give  back, 
d  we  not  know  of  a  certainty  that  '  the  founda- 


tion stands  sure' — '  that  the  Lord  knows  them  that 
his;'  that  His  arm  is  not  shortened  that  he 
cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  he  cannot 
hear." 

''Fourth  month,  1843.-^1  would  like  to  give 
some  good  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting;  have 
come  to  it  in  great  feebleness  of  mind  and  body  ; 
the  First-day  meetings  seemed  two  heavy  seasons, 
though  the  latter  part  of  that  afternoon  meeting  a 

ttle  life  broke  into  my  disconsolate  feelings  ;  our 
friend,  8.  C,  ministered  to  the  people. 

On  Second-day  morning,  the  meeting  convened, 
and  was  large,  though  many  vacant  seats  in  the 
Ueries.  Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
th  which  we  correspond,  were  read.  Though 
there  is  a  backsliding  in  many  in  our  Society,  yet 
a  living  seed  is  left,  which  is  like  deep  calling  unto 
deep.  I  seem  almost  afraid  to  use  this  language, 
jut  so  it  seemed  to  me ;  we  have  great  need  not  to 
be  high-minded  but  to  fear  and  crave  as  ability  is 

lorded  that  the  '  heritage  may  not  be  given  to 

proach,'  and  those  rule  over  us  who  are  not  be- 
lievers in  the  lowly  self-denying  life  of  Christ  in- 
wardly revealed,  even  to  babes  and  sucklings. 

"  Third-day  morning,  met  at  ten  o'clock,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  sixth  query  with  the  answers  ; 

efieiencies  are  still  marked,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  though  there  was  much  hidden  exercise,  a  little 
of  which  some  few  were  strengthened  to  spread 
before  the  meeting ;  the  neglect  of  our  little  meet- 
at  home,  and  many  not  being  careful  to  take 
the  children  with  them,  which  was  a  cause  of  great 
weakness  among  us,  and  the  children  suffered  loss. 
Overseers  and  other  concerned  Friends  were  ad- 
monished to  deal  faithfully  with  such,  to  be  willing 
go  down  into  littleness,  and  try  to  feel  with 
such  that  their  labour  might  be  helpful,  in  short 
there  is  a  baptism  of  spirit  to  go  through  before  we 
are  fitted  for  any  service,  either  in  a  public  or 
private  way ;  the  many  instances  of  our  young 
Friends  attending  places  of  wor^hip  where  a  hire- 
ling ministry  is  maintained,  was  cause  of  exercise, 
and  these  two  subjects  were  directed  to  the  care  of 
the  representatives.  The  slackness  of  parents  in 
carefully  bringing  up  their  children  from  very  early 
life  in  plainness  of  dress  and  habits,  prepares  the 
way  for  departures  from  the  testimonies  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  mingle  with  the 
world,  and  to  go  to  their  places  of  worship,  to  the 
great  grief  of  concerned  Friends,  and  to  the  hurt 
of  the  cause ;  it  was  revived  in  the  meeting  when 
this  subject  was  before  it,  the  expression  of  the  fa- 
ther of  William  Penn  to  him,  that  if  '  he  and  his 
friends  kept  to  their  plain  way  of  living,  and  their 
plain  way  of  preaching,  they  would  put  an  end  to 
priestcralt  to  the  end  of  the  world;'  and  by  our 
not  so  keeping  to  these  things,  was  considered  to 
be  the  cau.^e  of  the  '  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
lowing  of  the  oxen,  which  is  heard.' 

"  This  morning.  Third-day.     appeared 

an  instructive  communication  on  our  each  havinj 
gift,  a  talent  or  talents  to  occupy,  and  the  need  we 
be  found  faithfully  occupying  them,  that  so  w( 
might  refund  them  with  their  increase ;  and  pressec 
the  remembrance  of  the  account  that  it  was  thi 
slothful  servant  that  did  not  use  his  gift;  that  said 
'  I  knew  thee  that  thou  wast  a  hard  master,  ga 
thering  where  thou  hast  not  strewed,'  &c. ;  it  was 
a  solid  communication  calculated  to  stir  up  t 
faithfulness. 

"  Fourth-day  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  met  and  finished 
the  remaining  business ;  some  weighty  counsel  was 
in  a  lively  feeling  communicated  by  several  Friends. 

It  was  a  good  time,  such  as  I  had  feared  from  my 
very  poor  state,  I  never  should  witness  again. 


the  men  committee  charged  with  the  care  of  In- 
dian afl'airs  ;  while  it  showed  the  efforts  of  Frieudg 
to  help  them,  it  showed  they  were  an  oppressed 
and  injured  people.  After  this,  came  the  minutes 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia 
the  past  year;  much  has  been  their  care  various 
ways  to  look  out,  (as  sentinels,)  and  help  the  one 
good  cause  all  they  can  ;  it  shows  they  have  been 
e  and  active,  as  way  opened,  in  the  cause  of 
the  poor  blacks,  labouring  against  the  importation 
of  them,  seizing  opportunities  to  open  the  way  for 
their  freedom,  and  petitioning  against  all  unjust 
legislative  acts. 

'"  Fifth-day  morning  meetings  for  worship  were 
held   at  each   house.     I  attended  Orange  atreet ; 

near  the  close  of  the  meeting, appeared  in 

testimony,  commenced  with,  '  There  is  a  path  which 
no  fowl  kuoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath 
not  seen,  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden,'  &c., 
&c. ;  it  was  a  lively,  instructive  communication.'  " 
Sixth-day  and  the  afternoon  of  Fifth-day,  no 
account  kept. 


Ckavlincss. — Compare  the  dirtiness  of  the  wa- 
ter in  which  you  have  washed  when  it  is  cold  with- 
out soap,  cold  with  soap,  hot  with  soap.  You  will 
find  the  first  has  hardly  removed  any  dirt  at  all, 
the  second  a  little  more,  and  the  third  a  great  deal 
more.  But  hold  your  hand  over  a  cup  of  hot  wa- 
fer for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  by  merely  rub- 
bing with  the  finger,  you  will  bring  off  flakes  of 
dirt  or  dirty  skin.  After  a  vapour-bath  you  may 
peel  your  whole  self  clean  in  this  way.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  by  simply  washing  or  sponging  with 
water,  you  do  not  really  clean  your  skin.  Take  a 
rough  towel,  dip-one  corner  in  very  hot  water — if  a 
little  spirit  be  added  to  it,  it  will  be  more  effectual — 
and  then  rub  as  if  you  were  rubbing  the  towel  into 
your  skin  with  your  fingers.  The  black  flakes 
which  will  come  off',  will  convince  you  that  you 
were  not  clean  before,  however  much  soap  and  wa- 
ter you  may  have  used.  These  flakes  are  what 
require  removing.  And  you  can  really  keep  your- 
self cleaner  with  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water  and  a 
rough  towel  and  rubbing,  than  with  a  whole  ap- 
paratus of  bath  and  soap  and  sponge,  without  rub- 
bing. It  is  quite  nonsense  to  say  that  anybody 
need  be  dirty.  Patients  have  been  kept  as  clean 
by  these  means  on  a  long  voyage,  when  a  basinful 
of  water  could  not  be  afforded,  and  when  they 
could  not  be  moved  out  of  their  berths,  as  if  all 
the  appurtenances  of  home  had  been  at  hand. 
Washing,  however,  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
has  quite  other  effects  than  those  of  mere  cleanli- 
ness. The  skin  absorbs  the  water,  and  becomes 
softer  and  more  perspirable.  To  wash  with  soap 
and  soft  water  is,  therefore,  desirable  from  other 
points  of  view  than  that  of  cleanliness. — Nates  on 
Nursing  hij  FhreiKe  Nightingale. 


"  At  our  afternoon  sitting,  read  the  minutes  of  |  to  know  it. 


1763.  We  renew  our  exhortation  that  Friends 
everywhere  be  especially  careful  to  keep  their 
hands  clear  of  giving  encouragement  in  any  shape 
to  the  slave  trade,  it  being  evidently  destructive  of 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  who  are  all  ran- 
somed by  one  Saviour,  and  visited  by  one  divine 
light,  in  order  to  salvation — a  trafiic  calculated  to 
enrich  and  aggrandize  some  upon  the  misery  of 
others — in  its  nature  abhorrent  to  every  just  and 
tender  sentiment,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  gospel. 

Not  to  aim  at  great  things  is  the  way  to  have 
common  comforts  in  plenty.  It  is  always  a  sign  of 
a  small  mind,  when  men  are  ever  aiming  to  appear 
great :  for  they  who  are  really  great,  never  seem 
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For   "TheFiicnJ." 

The  Ramsgate  life-Boat:  A  Rescue, 

(Contiuued  from  page  387.) 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  and  boat  got  clear  of 
the  pier,  they  felt  the  full  force  of  the  storm,  and 
it  seemed  almost  doubtful  whether  they  could  make 
any  progress  against  it.  Getting  out  of  the  force 
of  the  tide  as  it  swept  round  the  pier,  they  began 
to  move  ahead,  and  wore  soon  ploughing  their  way 
through  a  perfect  sea  of  foam.  The  steamer,  with 
engines  working  full  power,  plunged  along  ;  every 
wave,  as  it  broke  over  her  bows,  flying  up,  sent 
its  spray  mast-high,  and  deluged  the  deck  with  a 
tide  of  water,  which,  as  it  swept  aft,  gave  the  men 
on  board  enough  to  do  to  hold  on.  The  life-boat 
was  towing  astern,  with  fifty  fathoms  of  five-iuch 
hawser — an  enormously  strong  rope,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  wrist.  Her  crew  already  ex- 
perienced the  dangers  and  discomforts  they  were 
ready  to  submit  to  without  a  murmur,  perhaps  for 
many  hours,  in  their  effort  to  save  life.  It  would 
be  hard  to  give  a  description  to  enable  one  to  real- 
ize their  position  in  the  boat.  The  use  of  a  life- 
boat is,  that  it  will  live  where  other  boats  would 
of  necessity  founder;  they  are  made  for,  and  gen- 
erally only  used  on,  occasions  of  extreme  danger 
and  peril,  for  terrible  storms  and  wild  seas.  The 
water  flows  in  the  boat  and  over  it,  and  it  still 
floats.  Some  huge  rolling  wave  will  break  over  it 
and  for  a  moment  bury  it,  but  it  rises  in  its  buoy- 
ancy, and  shakes  itself  free  ;  beaten  down  o 
broadside  by  the  waves  and  wind,  it  rises  on 
ao-ain,  and  defies  them  to  do  their  worst.  Such 
was  the  noble  boat  of  which  we  are  writing.  The 
waves  that  broke  over  her  drenched  and  deluged 
and  did  everything  but  drown  her.  The  men 
from  the  moment  of  their  clearing  the  pier  to  that 
of  their  return,  were  up  to  their  knees  in  water 
They  bent  forward  as  much  as  they  could,  each 
with  a  firm  hold  upon  the  boat.  The  spray  and 
waves  beat  and  broke  upon  their  backs  ;  and,  al- 
though it  could  not  penetrate  their  waterproof 
clothing,  it  chilled  them  to  the  bone — for,  as  it  fell, 
it  froze.  So  bitter  was  the  cold  that  their  very 
mittens  were  frozen  to  their  hands.  After  a  tre- 
mendous struggle  the  steamer  seemed  to  be  making 
head  against  the  storm  ;  they  were  well  clear  of 
the  pier,  settled  to  their  work,  and  getting  on  gal- 
lantly. They  passed  through  the  cud  channel,  and 
had  passed  the  black  and  white  buoys,  so  well 
known  to  Ramsgate  visitors,  when  a  fearful  sea 
came  heading  towards  them.  It  met  and  broke 
over  the  steamer,  buried  her  in  foam,  and  swept 
along.  The  life-boat  rose  to  it,  and  then,  as  she 
felt  the  strain  on  the  rope,  plunged  into  it  stem  on, 
and  was  for  a  moment  nearly  buried.  The  men 
were  almost  washed  out  of  her;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment the  tow-rope  gave  way  to  the  tremendous 
strain  ;  the  boat,  lifted  with  a  jerk,  was  flung  round 
by  the  force  of  the  wave,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  which  broke  over  her 
amidships.  "  Oars  out !"  was  the  cry  as  soon  as 
the  men  had  got  their  breath.  They  laboured  and 
laboured  to  get  the  boat's  head  to  the  wind,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  force  of  the  gale  was  too  much  for  them, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  eff'orts,  they  drifted  fast 
to  the  Broke  Shoal,  over  which  the  sea  was  beat- 
ing heavily  ;  but  the  steamer,  which  throughout 
was  handled  most  admirably,  both  as  regards  skill 
and  bravery,  was  put  round  as  swiftly  as  possible, 
and  very  cleverly  brought  within  a  yard  or  two  to 
windward  of  the  boat  as  she  lay  athwart  the  sea 
Thoy  threw  a  hauling  line  on  board,  to  which  was 


ith  it  a  blinding  snow  and  sleet,  which,  with  .flag  of  distress   flying  in   the  rigging,  the  ensij 

the  foam,  flew  through  the  boat,  still  freezing  as  it 'union  downwards;  she  was  doubtless  the  vess 

fell,  till  the  men  looked,  as  one  remarked  at  the  |  they  were  in  search  of.     But  still  it  was  a  questi 

time,  like  a  body  of  ice.     They  could  not  look  to  .how  they  could  get  to  her,  as  she  was  on  the  otb 

ard    for  the   drifting  snow  and   heavy  seas  | side  of  the  sand.     To  tow  the  boat  round  the  sai 


continually  running  over  them ;  but  not  one  heart 
failed,  not  one  repented  of  winning  the  race  to  the 
life-boat.  Off  Broadstairs  they  suddenly  felt  the 
way  of  the  boat  stop.  "  The  rope  broken  again," 
was  the  first  thought  of  all ;  but,  on  looking  round, 
as  they  were  then  enabled  to  do,  the  boat  being  no 
longer  forced  through  the  seas,  they  discovered  to 
their  utter  dismay  that  the  steamer  had  stopped. 
They  thought  that  her  machinery  had  broken  down, 
and  at  once  despaired  of  saving  the  lives  of  the 
shipwrecked  ;  but  soon  they  discovered,  to  their 
joy,  that  the  steamer  had  merely  stopped  to  let  out 
more  cable,  fearful  lest  it  might  break  again,  as 
they  fought  their  way  round  the  North  Foreland. 
It  was  another  hour's  struggle  before  they  reached 
the  North  Foreland.  There  the  sea  was  running 
tremendously  high.  The  gale  was  still  increasing; 
the  snow,  the  sleet,  and  spray  rushed  by  with  hur- 
ricane speed.  Although  it  was  only  the  early  af- 
ternoon, the  air  was  so  darkened  with  the  storm, 
that  it  seemed  a  dull  twilight.  The  captain  of 
the  boat  was  steering ;  he  peered  out  between  his 
coat-collar  and  cap,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the 
•■steamer.  He  knew  that  she  was  all  right,  for  the 
rope  kept  tight;  but  many  times,  although  she  was 
only  one  hundred  yards  ahead,  he  could  si 
thing  of  her.  Still  less  able  were  the  men  on 
board  the  steamboat  to  see  the  life-boat.  Often 
did  they  anxiously  look  astern  and  watch  for 
break  in  the  drift  and  scud  to  see  that  she  was  a 
right;  for,  although  they  still  felt  the  strain  upon 
the  rope,  she  might  be  towing  along  bottom  up, 
with  every  man  washed  out  of  her,  for  anythi 
they  could  tell.  Several  times  the  fear  that  the 
life-boat  was  gone  came  over  the  master  of  the 
steamer.  Still  steamer  and  boat  battled  stoutly 
and  successfully  against  the  storm. 

As  soon  as  they  were  round  the  North  Foreland 

the  snow-squall  cleared,  and  they  sighted  Margate, 

anxiously  looking  for  the  wreck ;  but  nothinn 

of  her  was  to  be  seen.     They  saw  a  lugger  riding 

just  clear  of  the  pier,  with  foremast  gone. 


would  be  a  long  job  in  the  face  of  such  a  gaL 
and  for  the  boat  to  make  across  the  sand  seem, 
St  impossible,  so  tremendous  was  the  sea  whi 
running  over  it.     Nevertheless,  there  was 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  life-boat  crew, 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  a  rushing  upon  destructic 
to  attempt  to  sail  through  such  a  surf  and  se 
but  to  go  round  the  sands  would  occasion  a  del, 
which  they  could  not  bear  to  think  of.     Witho 
hesitation,   then,  they  cast  off  the  tow-rope, 
were  about  setting  sail,  when  they  found  that  t, 
tide  was  running  so  furiously  that  it  would  be 
cessary  for  them  to  be  towed  at  least  three  mil 
to  the  eastward,  before  they  would  be  sufficient 
far  to  windward    to   fetch    the  wreck.     It  was 
hard  struggle  to  get  the  tow-rope  on  board  aga: 
and  a  heavy  disappointment  to  all  to  find  that 
hour  or  so  more   of  their  precious  time   must 
consumed  before   they  could  get  to  the  rescue 
their  perishing  brother  seamen  ;  but  there  was  ; 
help  for  it ;   and  away  they  went  again  in  tow 
the  steamer.     The  snow-squall  came  on,  and  th' 
lost  sight  of  the  vessel ;  but  all  were  anxiously  • 
the  look-out ;   and   now  and   then  in   a  lift  of  t  e 
squall  they  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.     Thi 
could  see  that  she  was  almost  buried  in  the  se  It-' 
which  broke  over  her  in  great  clouds  of  foam  ;  ai 
again  many  and  weary  were  the  doubts  and  spec  t. 
lations  as  to  whether  or  no  any  one  on  board  t  C- 
wreck  could  still  be  alive. 

tlo  be  coutiDucd.) 

The  Duty  of  Subjeciion,  with  tlw  Danger 
being  Deceived  and  Misled  by  tlie  Transfonner.- 
It  neither  suited  my  growth  in  the  ministry,  n 
my  inclination,  to  take  up  much  time  in  these  lar 
meetings  (Yearly  Meetings.)  I  therefore,  for  t 
most  part,  gave  way  to  such  as  were  better  qu 
lified  for  the  work,  and  in  my  esteem,  worthy 
double  honour.  I  had  a  great  regard  in  my  mi 
for  those  whom  I  thought  pillars  in  the  house 
God,  whether  ministers  or  elders  ;   and  really  thin 


anchor  down,  to  prevent   her  being  driven  ashore  if  such  had  given  it  as  their  sense,  that  I  was  wroii  L; 
by  the  gale.     They  next  sighted  the  Margate  life-  in  my  offerings,  at  any  time,  I  should   have  h<tt\i, 
boat,  abandoned   and  washed  ashore,  in  Westgate  more  likely  to  depend  on  their  judgment  tha 
Bay,  looking  a  complete  wreck,  the  waves  breaking  niy  own.     I  looked  upon  myself,  for  many  yeai  -.; 
over  her.     A  little  beyond  this,  they  caught  sight  as  a  child  in  experience  every  way;   and  therefo 
of  the  second  life-boat,  also  ashore;  and  then  they  thought  a  subjection  was  due  from  me,  to  the 
earned  to  realize  to  the  full  the  gallant  efforts  that  who  were  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  and  nev€ 
lad  been  made  to  save  the  shipwrecked,  and  the|that    I    remember,    manifested    any   disregard 
destruction  that  had  been  wrought,  as  effort  after  them;   which  is  now  a  satisfaction  to  my  mind, 
effort  had  been  overcome  by  the  fury  of  the  gale. 
But  where  was  the  wreck?     They  could  see  no- 


thing of  her  :  had  she  been  beaten  to  pieces,  .all 
lives  lost,  and  were  they  too  late?  A  heavy  mass 
of  cloud  and  snow-storm  rolled  on  to  windward  of 
them,  in  the  direction  of  the  Blargate  Sands,  and 
they  could  not  make  out  any  signs  of  the  wreck 
there.     There  was  ju.-t  a  chance  that  it  was  the 


confess,  I  have  at  times  since  had  cause  to  marv 
at  the  forwardness  of  some,  who,  though  but  chil  1;, 
ren,  if  rightly  children  at  all,  have  undertaken  til 
work  of  men,  hardly  discovering  a  willingness 
give  the  preference  to  any ;  and  when  they  ha' 
been  admonished  by  those  of  much  more  expel 
ence  than  themselves,  they  have  been  apt  to  retoi 
or  to  plead   a  Divine  commission,   and   that  it 


Woolpack  Sand  that  she  was  on.     They  thought  it  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ;   as  if  they  h, 
the  more  likely,  as  the  first  intelligence  which  came  the  sole  right  of  speaking  and  judging  too.  _  I  h 
-    -     -       d  that  such  was  the  case ;  and  divers  times  seen  the  great   danger   of  being  d 


of  the  wreck  decla 

accordingly,  they  determined  to  make  for  the 
Woolpack.  Sand,  which  was  about  three  miles  fur- 
ther on.     They  had  scarcely  decided  upon  this, 

when,  most  providentially,  there  was   a   break  in  quite  open  to  instruction,   let  it  come  from 
the  drift  of  snow  to  windward,  and  they  suddenly  j  quarter  it  would  ;  there  being  nothing  more  desin 
caucht  siijht  of  the  wreck.     But  for  this  sudden] by  me  than  to  be  right.— Jo/;«  GnJfUh 


ceived  and  misled  by  the  transformer,  and  ther 
fore  was  afraid  of  being  confident  of  my  own  sigl 
and  looked  upon  it  to   be  safest   for  me  to  star 


attached   a  bran-new  hawser,  and   again  took  the  |  clearance  in  the  storm,  they  would  have  proceeded 
lo:it  in  tow.  on,  and,  before  they  could   have   found   out  their 


A.Christian  should  never  plead  spirituality  f 
The  tide  was  still  flowing,  and,  as  it  rose,  thelmistake  and  got  back,  every  soul  must  have  per-jbcing  a  sloven.     If  he  be  but  a  shoe-clcauer, 
wind  came  up  in  heavier  and  heavier  gusts,  bring-  jished.     The  master  of  the  steamboat  made  out  the  |should  be  the  best  iu  the  parish. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOfiRAPEICAl  SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  otiier  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContinued  from  page  3S9.; 

JOHN   SALKELD. 

The  appointments  which  John  Salkeld  received 
In  the  various  meetings  for  discipline  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  show  the  high  estimate  his  friends 
bad  of  his  wi.^^dom  and  stability.  In  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1718,  he  was  appointed  on  the  commit- 
to  revise  the  discipline,  and  in  that  of  1719,  he 
placed  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  revi.se 
the  "  general  testimony"  for  a  now  edition.  This 
Tcucral  testimony  had  been  sent  forth,  attached  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  same 
year  being  on  the  committee  to  prepare  the  epistle 
to  Long  Island,  a  brief  one  was  written,  wherein 

n  in  allusion  to  the  labours  of  Lydia  Lancaster, 
Elizabeth  Rawlinson  from  England,  and  others  at 
he  Yearly  Meeting,  it  says,  "  something  suitable 
0  most  states  hath  been  administered;  to  the 
Jejected  mourners,  comfort ;  to  the  ignorant,  in- 

;;i!  struction ;  to  the  faithful,  encouragement  to  per- 
ieverance,  and  to  such  as  have  gone  astray,  a  ten- 
3er  invitation  to  return.     We  adore  and  honour 
lur  gracious   Lord,  for  his  love  and  care  in  th 
ioneorning  his  servants  for  the  good  of  mankind 

Immediately  after  returning  home  from  this 
ifearly  Meeting,  [Seventh  mo.  ^Cnh,]  John  Salkeld 
pread  before  his  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of 
■eligious  service  in  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  some 
ither  of  the  Islands.  Having  obtained  the  neces- 
ary  credentials,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
isited  the  meetings  throughout  that  county,  much 
o  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Friends,  as  was 
_gnified  by  a  certificate  given  him  by  the  Select 
iuaiterly  Meeting,  held  Ninth  mo.  7th,  1719.  He 
oon  after  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  He  reached 
lis  own  home  in  the  Fourth  month,  1720,  brino-- 
)g  certificates  from  meetings  of  Friends  in  Bar- 
adoes  and  Antigua.  He  gave  account  of  his  la- 
lours  to  his  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  Fourth  month, 
d  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
the  following  Seventh  month. 
From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  princi- 
ally  engaged  at  home  for  several  years,  attending 
nly  besides  his  own  meetings  some  of  the  General 
leetings,  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  He  was  in 
ompany  with  his  near  friend  and  neighbour,  Jacob 
lowell,  at  West  River  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1723, 
nd  with  him  visited  parts  of  Maryland,  in  1724.' 
U  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  that  year,  he  was  one  of 
he_  committee  on  the  Epistle  to  \"irginia.  Th. 
pistle  prepared,  ofi'ers  encouragement  to  persevere 
the  good  way,  acknowledges  that  the  Yearly 
leoting  had  been  comfortable,  "  the  Lord  hath 
ot  failed  those  that  waited  for  him,  but  hath 
wned  them  with  the  overshadowing-  wine  of  his 
'ory,  and  the  banner  of  his  love.  °The  souls  of 
any  were  bowed  into  thankfulness  for  the  con- 
Duation  of  his  mercies." 

At  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Second  mo.  26th, 
725,  John  Salkeld  and  Jacob  Howell  were  libe- 
lled to  visit  Long  Island,  and  to  attend  the 
early  Meeting  at  Rhode  Island.  They  were,  in 
)e  Third  month,  in  Rhode  Island,  from  whence 
ley  brought  warm  tokens  of  unity  home  with 
lem.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  John 
ive  an  account  of  their  travels,  which  was  very 
itisfaotory  to  the  meeting,  as  were  the  certificates 
"  unity  produced.  The^Epistle  from  Rhode  Is- 
ud  Yearly  Meeting,  held  Fourth  month  10th  to 
ith,  of  that  year,  says,  "  Through  the  continued 
Jodness  and  favour  of  our  heavenly  Father,  this 
eeting  hath  been  very  large,  being  held  in  much 


peace  and  quietness,  and,  in  an  eminent  manner, 
honoured  with  the  heart-tendering  presence  and 
power  of  our  gracious  God,  to  the  great  encourage- 
ment and  consolation  of  the  upright  in  heart.  The 
truth  being  declared  in  an  excellent  manner  dur- 
ing the  time  of  said  meeting.  We  having  been 
favoured  with  the  good  company  of  our  dear 
friends,  John  Salkeld  and  Jacob  Howell,  whose 
labours  of  love  in  the  service  of  the  go.spel  hath 
been  very  acceptable  and  seasonable  amongst  us. 
May  we  walk  worthy  of  the  same  is  our  earnest 
desire." 

On  the  25th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1725,  he  ac- 
quainted his  Friends  with  a  concern  resting  on  his 
mind  (jf  visiting  Friends  in  Great  Britain  once 
more.  He  was  liberated  for  the  service,  but  when 
he  sailed  we  are  not  informed,  but  he  landed  at 
Bristol,  Sec  nd  month  15th,  1720.  He  was  very 
industrious  on  this  visit,  as  well  as  his  first,  hav- 
ing returned  home  the  next  year,  giving  in  his  cer- 
tificates to  his  Monthly  Meeting,  Tenth  mo.  27th, 
1727.  At  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers,  First 
mouth  16th,  1728,  he  produced  certificates  from 
England  and  Ireland,  dated  in  1727,  of  the  unity 
of  Friends  in  those  countries  with  his  labours. 

Except  attending  a  few  general  meetings,  John 
Salkeld  was  at  home  until  the  year  1730.  In  the 
GeneralMeetingof  Ministers,  held  First  mo.  16th  of 
that  year,  he  informed  his  friends  that  he  felt  a  con- 
cern to  visit  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  ob- 
tained a  certificate  from  his  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit 
New  England,  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island.  On 
this  occasion  Joshua  Lord,  of  West  Jersey,  was  his 
companion.  They  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings 
as  proposed,  and  were  on  Rhode  Island  for  some 
time.  They  returned  in  time  to  attend  their  own 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  Seventh  month. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1731,  he,  with  Isaac 
Norris,  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  Epistle  to 
London.  The  Epistle  is  brief;  it  is  first  in  refer- 
ence to  an  individual,  disowned  in  Ireland,  who 
would  have  intruded  himself  upon  Friends,  taking 
a  seat  in  the  gallery,  and  imposing  his  ministry 
upon  them.  He  had  given  trouble  to  Friends  it 
Philadelphia,  by  moans  of  an  out-door  certificate, 
he  had  got  signed  by  several  individuals  about 
London.  The  Epistle  goes  on,  "  Through  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  this  our  meeting  hath  been  to  us  a 
time  of  love  and  consolation,  and  we  hope  a  gene- 
"  engagement  has  been  on  the  minds  of  Friends, 
yet  more  earnestly  to  give  up  their  hearts  with 
delight  to  his  service." 

In  the  year  1732,  he  visited  Treadhaven  and 
Cecil  Yearly  Meetings  with  Peter  Collins,  and,  in 
1733,  attended  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meeting  and 
meetings  in  that  Quarter.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  this  year,  the  Epistle  to  London  prepared  by 
John  Salkeld  and  Isaac  Norris,  says,  "  The  Lord 
has  mercifully  continued  his  loving-kindness  to  us 
throughout  this  meeting;  which,  with  the  many 
unmerited  blessings  we  daily  receive,  we  hope  and 
earnestly  pray,  may  be  yet  a  stronger  obligation 
upon  all  who  have  the  least  sense  thereof,  to  greater 
circumspection  and  more  humble  walking°before 
Him.  ^  This  appears  the  more  necessary  by  the 
great  increase  of  people,  not  only  of  those  born 
among  us,  but  others  of  divers  nations,  customs 
and  manners,  which  of  late  years  have  flowed  in 
upon  us,  so  that  with  grief  we  observe  vice  and  im- 
morality also  to  increase.  Notwithstanding  which 
we  have  this  comfort  that  a  fresh  visitation  appears 
among  the  people  in  many  places,  and  several  ten- 
der and  promising  young  Friends  are  raised  up  to 
bear  te-.timony  to  the  holy  Truth  among  us." 

CTo  be  contiaocd.) 


Selected. 
GOiNE  BEFORE. 
Thou  art  in  heaven,  and  I  iim  still  on  earth  ; 
'Tis  years,  long  years,  since  we  were  parted  here, 
I  still  a  wanderer  amid  grief  and  fear. 
And  thou  the  tenant  of  a  bri^Hiter  sphere, 

Vet  still  thou  seemest  near  ; 

But  yesterday  it  seems. 

Since  the  last  clasp  was  given, 

Since  our  lips  met. 

And  our  eyes  looked  into  each  other's  depths. 

Thou  art  amid  the  deathless,  I  still  here 
Amid  things  mortal,  in  a  land  of  graves, 
A  hind  o'er  which  the  heavy-beating  waves 
Of  changing  life  move  on  ;  a  land  where  raves 

The  storm  which  whoso  braves; 

Must  have  his  anchor  fixed 


ithm  the  ' 


So 


my  anchor  he  ; 
Such  be  ray  consolation  and  ! 


Iiopc  I 


Thou  art  amid  the  sorrowless,  I  here 
Amid  the  sorrowing;  and  yet  not  long 
Shall  I  remain  'mid  sin,  and  fear,  and  wrong: 
Soon  shall  I  join  you  in  your  sinless  song. 

Thy  day  has  come,  not  gone, 

Thy  sun  has  risen,  not  set, 

Tliy  life  is  now  beyond 

The  reach  of  death  or  change; 

Not  ended  but  begun, 

Such  shall  our  life  be  soon. 

And  then, — the  meeling-day, 

How  full  of  light  and  joy  I 

All  fear  of  change  cast  out, 

All  shadows  passed  away, 

The  union  sealed  forever 

Between  us  and  our  Lord.  Bonar. 

Silence,  how  I  love  thy  shade  I 

'Tis  tlie  paradise  of  thought  1 
'Tis  where  wisdom's  laws  are  made. 

And  where  all  her  truths  are  taught. 

The  following  description  of  "  St.  Isaac's  church" 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  is  given  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  its  "consecration:" — "Mixing  with  the 
thousands  who  wonder  at  the  splendor  of  this 
gorgeous  temple,  our  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  barbaric  pearl  and  gold  they  meet  at 
every  glance.  We  see  no  wood  except  in  the 
doors ;  all  the  rest  is  granite,  Carrara  marble,  iron, 
porphyry,  malachite,  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli,  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold.  Even  the  lightning  conductors 
are  of  platinum.  The  five  crosses,  as  well  as  the 
cupola  of  the  building,  are  gilt  with  a  mass  of  274 
pounds  of  gold,  and  are  seen  glittering  at  a  dis- 
tance of  40  wersts  from  St.  Petersburg.  One  of 
tbe  bells  weighs  75,000  lbs.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  granite  columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
siirround  the  building.  They  are  each  56  feet 
high,  and  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Each 
is  considered  to  be  of  a  value  of  £1800,  En. dish 
money.  The  cost  of  the  whole  magnificent  build- 
ing is  reckoned— though  this  is  probably  a  gross 

exaggeration^at   £13,500,000.      The    interior 

comprising  a  space  of  60,000  square  feet,  and 
aken  up  neither  by  seats  nor  by  organs  (in  the 
place  of  the  organ  there  is  a  choir  of  1000  men's 
oices)  is  very  imposing.  The  St.  Isaac's  church 
las  been  39  years  building.  The  aged,  but  still 
very  active  architect,  M.  Montferrat  (who,  at  the 
consecration,  followed  in  the  Jlmperor's  procession,) 
has  received  a  present  of  40,000  silver  roubles, 
besides  a  pension  of  500  silver  roubles  annually, 
which  will  also  be  paid  to  his  widow,  a  picture  of 
the  cathedral  worked  in  gold  and  set  with  dia- 
monds, and,  lastly,  the  rank  of  a  real  Councillor 
of  State." 


As  to  the  afflictions  which  persons  may  sufi"er 
vho  are  embarked  in  a  righteous  cause,  they  are 
ntended  to  purge  away  the  dross,  and  to  refine 
them  for  the  Mister's  use. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


[The  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  employment 
for  females,  appears  to  be  attracting  increased  at- 
tention in  England,  and  not  a  little  is  written  on 
the  subject.  It  has  also  obtained  much  attention 
in  this  country,  and  not  a  little  eifort  has  been 
made  to  introduce  females  into  occupations  hereto- 
fore monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex,  and  this  has 
been  successful  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was 
at  one  time  supposed  possible.  From  some  of  the 
articles  on  this  subject  published  in  England,  we 
think  the  following  extracts  will  interest  the  read- 
ers of ''  The  Friend."] 

In  many  parts  of  England,  special  branches  of 
manufacture  give  employment  to  most  of  the  sur- 
plus female  population.  In  Lancashire  there  are 
120,000  young  women  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  alone.  In  Dundee  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  1851,  was  79,000,  of  which  43,500  were 
females;  and  of  these  above  11,000  were  employed 
in  the  linen  manufacture  alone,  or  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  females  of  all  ages  in  the  town. 
At  Coventry,  in  the  ribbon  trade ;  at  Nottingham, 
in  the  lace  trade;  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  straw- 
plait  manufacture ;  and  so  with  other  districts, 
ample  employment  is  found  for  female  hands.  The 
extent  of  this  employment  is  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  ordinary  principles 
which  regulate  manufacture  and  trade. 

The  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand  regulate 
the  extent  of  employment  in  domestic  service. 
There  is  no  risk  of  this  market  for  female  labour 
being  overstocked.  The  difficulty  of  finding  good 
servants  is  a  matter  of  constant  complaint.  Even 
if  every  family  in  this  country  was  supplied,  there 
is  ample  room  in  the  British  colonies  for  any  num- 
ber of  female  domestics.  Besides  the  immediate 
advantage  of  high  wages,  the  prospect  of  marriage 
and  comfortable  settlement  is  much  better  there 
than  at  home.  From  every  one  of  the  British  co- 
lonies, the  reports  agree  that  female  servants  are 
in  demand,  so  much  so  that  ship-loads  of  young 
girls  from  the  Irish  work-houses  have  been  rapidly 
absorbed  among  the  colonists.  Well-trained  Eng- 
li,-h  girls  would  be  preferred  if  they  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  we  therefore  point  out,  in  passing,  a 
truly  useful  field  for  benevolent  exertion — the  train- 
ing of  young  girls,  whether  in  work-Lou.-es  or  in 
private  institutions,  in  all  branches  of  common  do- 
mestic labour.  There  are  more  nursery  govern- 
esses, ladies'  maids,  housekeepers,  and  upper  do- 
mestic servants  than  required,  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  demand  for  working  servants, 
and  no  young  woman,  who  is  steady  and  indus- 
trious, and  who  has  obtained  some  previous  train- 
ing, need  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  comfortable 
home  and  regular  employment. 

We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  from  view  these  two 
great  departments  of  female  occupation — mauufac 
tures  and  domestic  service.  The  greatest  pressure 
and  real  difficulty  remains,  in  regard  to  females  of 
.somewhat  higher  grades  in  the  social  scale.  The 
following  are  the  chief  modes  of  occupation  at  pre- 
sent available. 

Professional  Employment  ;  inchidivg  Authors, 
Artists,  Teachers  and  Governesses. — There  is  ccr 
taiuly  not  much  scope  for  increased  employment  it 
this  direction.  The  prizes  are  few,  the  blanks 
many;  and  the  miserably  small  remuneration  of 
the  majority  thus  employed,  proves  that  professional 
occupation  is  overstocked.  Without  very  superior 
talents,  or  personal  advantages,  or  special  patron 
age,  a  life  of  penury  and  dependence  must  be  the 
lot  of  most  who  look  to  professional  cnjployment 
Delusive  ideas  of  "gentility"  urge  multitudes  thu; 
to  seek  occupation,  who  might  otherwise  obtain 
positions  of  comfort  and  independence. 


Business    Employ  me /it,   including  Assistants .  chains  are  made  in  no  other  place  in  England  except 
and  Saleswomen  in  Shops. — Foryoungpersons  whoj  in  Christchurch  and  its  neighbourhood."     We  no- 


are  healthy,  active  with  good  manners,  and  bringing 
good  recommendations,  there  is  seldom  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  this  kind  of  employmeut;  but  the 
competition  is  keen  among  those  with  inferior  qua- 
lifications. With  present  prejudices  and  present 
usages,  however,  the  work  of  retail  shops  being 
chiefly  performed  by  men,  there  is  not  large  scope 
for  increased  female  occupation  in  business.  The 
larger  share  in  retail  trade,  taken,  by  women  in 
France  and  other  countries,  proves  that  the  objec- 
tions to  their  employment  in  this  country  are  un- 
founded. But  this  is  an  improvement  that  can  only 
be  gradually  introduced,  through  the  influeace  of 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  secession  of  "  men-mil- 
liners'' to  more  creditable  and  manly  occupations. 

Needlework  of  Various  Kinds. — In  ,  rivate  life, 
the  needle  is  the  symbol  of  female  industry  and 
thrift,  of  comfort  and  elegance.  It  is  far  other- 
wise in  social  economy  as  an  instrument  of  trade 
and  gain.  "  Distressed  needlewomen"  are  words 
proverbial  of  toil  and  poverty.  This  is  true,  whe- 
ther of  plain  or  of  fancy  work.  Every  department 
of  work  in  which  the  needle  is  the  chief  tool,  is 
overstocked.  The  use  of  sewing  machines  will  ren- 
der needlework  a  still  more  precarious  mode  of 
subsistence. 

Special  Branches  of  Industrial  Labour. — Besides 
the  great  manufactures  of  the  country,  there  are 
many  branches,  both  of  useful  and  ornamental  art 
and  manufacture,  employing  numerous  hands.  Of 
this  kind  are  book-folding  and  stitching,  artificial 
flower-making,  ornamental  paper  work  and  many 
others.  Changes  of  fashion,  and  varieties  of  taste, 
may  give  rise  to  increased  demand  for  certain  kind 
cf  goods  from  tinjc  to  time;  but  there  is  certainly 
not  room  for  additional  hands,  to  any  large  extent, 
in  the  regularly  established  branches  of  manual 
industry  ;  at  least,  not  beyond  the  extra  number 
required  to  meet  the  extension  of  trade  with  the 
enlarging  population. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  although 
in  London  much  opposition  exists  against  women 
acquiring  certain  kinds  of  trade,  (such  as  watch- 
making, ibr  example,)  in  other  places  in  England 
women  are  thus  employed,  and  to  a  great  extent;  other 
indeed,  they  have  a  monopoly  of  one  special  branch  in  himse! 
of  that  trade.  In  one  large  factory  in  Christ- 
church,  not  more  than  two  or  three  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  these  merely  to  do  the  rougher  part  of 
the  work.  As  many  as  500  women  have  been  em- 
ployed at  a  time  in  this  factory  ;  but  of  course 
their  numbers  vary  according  to  the  demand.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  great  many  of  these  wo- 
men work  at  home,  as  there  exist  .serious  objections 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  factories.  A  good 
workwoman  can  earn  about  sixteen  shillings  per 
week — "  a  good  thing  for  her  family,"  said  the 
foreman,  who  was  showing  a  lady  over  the  manu- 
factory. The  men  in  that  locality  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  women  should  so  work,  proving  the 
truth  of  what  we  remarked  about  custom  and 
usage.  Some  of  the  women  live  as  far  distant  as 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Christ- 
church,  though  they  have  been  originally  trained 
in  the  factory.  The  mistress  said  to  the  visitor, 
"  Our  girls  get  very  fond  of  the  work,  and  they 
like  to  feel  that  they  are  helping  their  families." 
The  special  branch  of  watch-making  in  which  they 
are  employed  is  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is 
called  the  "  chain,"  which  is  used  in  most  watches 
and  in  all  chronometers.  The  overseer  attached 
great  importance  to  this  part  of  the  work  ;  as,  said 
he,  "  the  prosperity  of  England  depends  on  her 
navy,  the  lives  of  seamen  on  the  chronometer,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  chronometer  on  its  chain  :  and 


tice  these  facts  simply  to  show  that  prejudices  may 
exist  in  one  part  of  the  country  that  are  quite  un- 
known in  another.  The  workers  at  Christchurch 
manufactory  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend 
why  women  should  not  help  to  make  watches; 
moreover,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  fingers  of  the 
girls  were  more  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  the  mani- 
pulation required.  This  species  of  employment  is 
not  quoted  as  one  for  educated  or  higher  class  of 
women,  unless  on  the  supposition  that,  could  capi- 
tal be  forthcoming,  a  few  women  of  business  habits 
might  have  an  establishment  of  their  own  for  the 
teaching  and  employment  of  girls  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture. 

Printing  is  another  occupation  supposed  to  be 
fitted  for  women. 

When  it  is  estimated  that  in  England  30,000 
men  are  employed  to  sell  ribbons,  laces  and  other 
articles  of  miUinery,  while  our  streets  are  crowded 
with  poverty-stricken  women,  the  endeavour  to  give 
bread  to  some  of  these  destitute  ones  cannot,  in  the 
meantime,  be  considered  hasty,  even  were  it  to 
induce  men  to  forsake  trades  ot  so  feminine  a  na- 
ture, and  seek  others  where  strength  might  be  more 
in  demand,  and  the  occupation  more  in  accordance 
with  their  manliness.  Anyhow,  it  does  not  seem 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  justice,  that  so 
much  sorrow,  suffering  and  privation,  should  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  weaker  sex. 


Service  of  the  House  of  God. — Dear  friends,  be 
patient  in  the  exercise  of  your  gifts  and  services, 
and  take  no  offence  at  any  time,  because  what 
seems  to  be  clear  to  you  is  not  presently  received 
by  others ;  let  all  things  in  the  church  be  pro- 
pounded with  an  awful  reverence  of  Him  that  is 
the  head  and  life  of  it ;  who  said,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Therefore,  let  all  beware 
of  their  own  spirits  and  keep  in  a  gracious  temper, 
that  so  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Uod,  whose  house  we  are,  if  we  keep  upou 
the  foundation  that  God  hath  laid  ;  and  such  he 
will  build  up,  and  teach  how  to  build  up  one  an- 
him.  And  as  every  member  must  feel  life 
and  all  Irom  one  Head,  this  life  will  not 
hurt  itself  in  any,  but  be  tender  of  itself  in  all ;  for 
by  this  one  life  of  the  Word,  ye  were  begotten,  and' 
by  it  ye  arc  nourished  and  made  to  grow  into  your 
several  services  in  the  church  of  God.  It  is  no 
man's  learning,  nor  aitificial  acquirements;  it  is  no 
man's  riches,  nor  greatness  in  this  world  ;  it  is  no 
man's  eloquence  or  natural  wisdom,  that  makes 
him  fit  for  government  in  the  church  of  Christ :  all 
his  endowments  must  be  seasoned  with  the  hea- 
venly salt,  his  spirit  be  subjected,  and  his  gifts  pass 
through  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  his 
praise  and  honour,  that  so  self  being  baptized  into 
death,  the  gifts  may  be  used  in  the  power  of  tha 
resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  him. — Pldla- 
delphia  Discipline.  1796. 


David  Hume  observed,  that  all  the  devout  peri  ^ 
sons  he  had  met  with  were  melancholy.  On  .th^ 
hearing  of  which  Bishop  Home  remarked,  "  thi^ 
might  probably  be  ;  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  likeljL 
he  saw  very  tew,  his  friends  and  acquaintance  bfr 
iug  of  another  sort ;  and  secondly  the  sight  of  all 
infidel  like  himself  would  make  a  devout  mat 
melancholy  at  any  time." 

"  I  bless  thee,  O  God,  for  many  things,"  say; 
Beza,  in  his  will  and  testament,  "but  cspecialh 
that  I  gave  up  myself  to  thee  at  the  age  of  six 
teen." 


THE    FRIEND. 


son 


For  "  The  Friend." 

My  dear  Friends,  keep  your  meotiDgs  in  th 
jower  of  the  Lord  God,  in  which  yo  may  all  fcul 
ife  eternal  among  you.  Do  not  forsake  the  assem- 
bling of  yourselves  together,  but  provoke  one  an- 
other to  love,  in  which  is  edification,  life,  peace, 
truth  and  dominion ;  in  which  ye  may  feel  the 
bles.sing  of  God  covering  you,  ye  dwelling  in  the 
same.  Meet  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  gathering  is  above  the  gati, 
ings  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  in  the 
fail,  and  will  stand  when  they  are  all  gone.  In  it 
there  is  life,  peace  and  wisdom,  order  and  editica 
tion,  in  the  love  and  life  of  Christ,  over  all  the 
brittle  and  foolish  priests  and  professors  in  the 
world  ;  and  in  which  life  and  power  there  is  the 
perfect  fellowship,  that  will  stand  forever,  when  all 
other  fellowships   are  ended   and  gone.     Ye  that 

now  the  life   and  power  and  light  of  Christ,  b 
faithful.     Ye  who   are  gathered    together  in   th 
:fe  and  power,  keep  your  meetings  in  the  life  and 
ower  of  the    Lord    over  all   other   meetings 
which  ye  may  all  feel  one  another  in  ihc  fellowship 
""d  unity  that  is  everlasting,  and  never  hath  end 
And   as  in  that,  the  Lord  God  xUmighty  pre- 
serve you  all  to  his  glory  ;   that  ye  may  be  a  bless- 
in  your  generation,  and  a  good  savour  to  God, 
and   in   the  hearts  of  all  people — that  none  may 
say,  ye  are  unstayed,  unestablisked,   or  a  fickle 
people,  and  have  your  religion,  truth  and  iiorship 
to  seek  ;  but  that  ye  have  it  already,  and  are 
ablished  in  the  life  and  power  of  God,  and  in 
tvorsliip,   church   and    religion,   of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head  and  life,  and  who  is  the  pasture  of  life. 
And  so  feel  him  set  over  all  that  m:ikes  to  suifer, 
ho  was  before  it  was,  and  will  remain  when  it 
3ne  ;   and  it'el  the  top-stone  over  all,  and  Christ 
lo  reign.     1658.  G.  F. 

True  Friends,  who  held  fast  their  love  and  obe- 
Jience  to  Christ,  showed  in  their  life  and  conduct 
le  firmness  and  stability  those  attain  to,  who  are 
uilt  upon  the  immovable  Rock.  They  were  p 
icularly  opposed  to  change  and  unsettlement 
imoBg  themselves.  They  knew  the  permanency 
Df  the  doctrines  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  whic' 
heir  understandings  wore  divinely  enlightened  to 
Jomprehend,  and  which  he  had  given  them  faith 
y  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  fully  to  believe.  But 
ill  who  made  professio/i  with  them,  did  not  know 
md  abide  in  the  Truth.  There  were  some  whom 
hey  called  "  comers  and  goers,"  that  joined  the 
ociety  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  then  left  it,  who, 
f  they  had  ever  known  the  Rock,  slid  from  it. 

In  the  primitive  christian  church,  the  Apostle  John 
vrote  to  warn  the  upright  members  against  this  un- 
ttled  spirit.  "  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time, 
^.nd  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come, 
now  arc  there  many  antichrists,  whereby  we 
:now  that  it  is  the  last  time.  They  went  out  from 
s,  but  they  were  not  of  us  ;  for  if  they  had  been 
f  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with 
IS.  But  they  went  out  that  they  might  be  made 
banifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us."  So  it  is 
t  this  day.  JIauy  are  deceived  by  the  spirit  of 
ntichrist,  and  become  enemies  to  bearing  the  cross, 
latau  points  out  to  their  view  the  honour  and  glory 
f  the  friendship  of  this  world,  and  captivates  them 
•ith  it.  Then  they  despise  the  simplicity  and  ima- 
iuary  littleness  of  those  things  in  which  Christ 
equires  them  to  deny  themselves,  or  those  things 
1  which  they  are  to  follow  him  in  practising,  but 
hich  their  pride  despises,  and  so  they  turn  away 
■om  their  Lord,  and  the  narrow  way  which  he 
ists  up  and  leads  his  little  children  in.  Their 
*rnal  wisdom  marks  out  a  path  for  themselves ; 
ley  profess  faith  in  the  Saviour,  but  fail  to  show 
jcir  love'  to  him  by  keeping  his  eoromandmcnts. 


Theirs  is  a  religion  of  opinion  and  head  knowledge, 
not  of  practical  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  "  He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments and  kecpeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me, 
said  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father;  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
uill  manifest  myself  to  him."  Again  he  says, 
"And  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
icith  him." 

The  Apostle  Paul,  that  eminent  minister  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  go.-pel  dispensation,  says, 
"  What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God  ;  as 
God  hath  said,  I  uill  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
them  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people."  They  were  not  to  be  wore  jiro/essors 
of  the  truth,  the  "  comers  and  goers,"  the  "  un- 
stayed and  unestablished,  a  fickle  people,  who  have 
their  religion  and  worship  to  seek,"  and  "to  study,'' 
but  real  participants  of  the  indwelling  of  the  life 
and  presence  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  come 
to  this  blessed  experience  are  the  true  worshippers, 
who  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They  are 
not  seeking  new  ways  to  perform  divine  worship, 
either  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  meetings, 
or  to  practice  teaching  in  them  by  human  learning, 
to  prevent  the  monotony  and  tediousness  of  silent 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  the  young 
people  from  getting  weary  of  silence.  They  have 
no  new  religion  to  seek,  or  to  practise  in  opposition 
to  the  testimonies  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
which  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth  were  livingly 
acquainted  with  by  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  their 
hearts. 

He  also  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  after  express- 
ing his  conflict  for  them,  that  they  might  be  knit 
together  in  love  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
mystery  of  God  and  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ; 
and  beholding  their  order  and  the  steadfastness  of 
their  faith  in  Christ,  he  says,  "As  ye  have  there- 
fore received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in 
him,  rooted  and  huilt  up  in  him,  and  established 
in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been  taught,  and  abound- 
ing therein  with  thanksgiving;"  and  he  adds  this 
significant  caution,  which  we  would  press  upon  all 
our  beloved  young  Friends: — "Beware  lest  any 
man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  and  not  after  Christ;  for  in  Him  dwell- 
eth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  And 
ye  are  complete  in  Him,  as  branches  of  the  true 
V'ine,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and 
power.  Keep  to  your  plain  way  of  living,  your 
plain  way  of  preaching  and  worship,  and  you  will 
make  an  end  of  the  modern  priestcraft,  by  which 
intellectualists  in  your  own  Society  who  are  teach- 
ing new  things  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
are  seeking  to  draw  you  away  from  the  unchange- 
able religion  taught  your  fathers  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  which  he  will  teach  you  as  you  are  hum- 
bly obedient  to  Him. 

Reader,  if  thou- art  indeed  a  christian,  anticipate 
in  idea  that  triumphant  moment,  when  having  oast 
thy  crown  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne,  thou 
shalt  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  thy  conduct, 
as  far  as  has  depended  on  thee,  of  that  of 
thine  oflfspring  !  Think  of  the  multiplied  felicities 
of  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  God,  those  whom  thy 
example  and  instruction  have,  through  His  grace, 
contributed  to  bring  thither !  Think  what  it  will  i 
be  to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,' 
amidst  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — think  of  be- 
"ng  able  to  say  to  the  Universal  Father,  Behohl  I, 
and  the  children  ivliom  tlvm  licisl  "iven  me. 


THE     FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH   18,   ISGO. 


There  appears  to  be  a  very  marked  apathy 
among  the  diflferent  nations  that  some  years  ago 
united  in  proscribing  and  denouncing  the  African 
slave  trade  as  nefarious  and  piratical,  in  relation 
to  the  manner  and  extent  in  which  it  is  now  car- 
ried on,  and  the  consequent  evils  it  is  inflicting  on 
the  tribes  engaged  in  it  in  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
misery  suffered  by  the  poor  creatures  torn  from 
their  native  land,  and  sold,  helpless  and  hopeless, 
in  Cuba  and  these  United  States. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  unsettled  state  of  many 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  evident  changes 
going  on  there,  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  in  regard  to  the  legitimate  objects  of 
government,  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  and 
the  proper  extent  of  kingly  prerogative,  keep  the 
rulers  absorbed  in  the  care  and  eflbrt  necessary  to 
preserve  their  position,  and  to  ward  off  dangerous 
encroachments  on  their  long-cherished  and  much 
abused  power;  or  whether  the  keen  competition 
among  them  to  develop  and  multiply  the  sources 
of  material  wealth  for  their  respective  populations, 
disposes  them  to  connive  at,  or  to  view  wit!i  indif- 
ference a  trade  that  has  been  outlawed  and  brand- 
ed as  infamous  by  the  general  voice  of  Christen- 
dom ;  or,  that  the  strength  and  character  of  the 
nation  now  most  energetically  prosecuting  the 
trade,  so  far  operate  on  their  fears,  as  to  render 
them  unwilling  to  make  further  and  more  decided 
efforts  for  its  suppression,  lest  they  may  involve 
themselves  in  trouble  and  conflict;  or  from  what- 
ever other  cause  it  may  be;  it  is  certainly  a  sur- 
prising fact,  if  the  assertion  publiclj  made  be  true, 
that  there  are  now  more  victims  to  this  inhuman 
commerce  yearly  bought  and  sold,  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  not 
yet  altogether  closed  against  them,  and  large  num- 
bers of  citizens  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well 
as  of  these  United  States,  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
carrying  into  thera  cargoes  of  men,  women  and 
children  stolen  from  their  homes  in  Africa. 

The  change  that  has  rapidly  taken  place  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  these  United  Stites,  in  the  feeling  or 
avowed  sentiments  of  very  many  upon  this  subject, 
is  alarming  and  humiliating.  When  Gov.  Adams, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  advocated  in  his  message 
the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  it  was 
received  by  the  public  with  an  almost  unanimous 
reprobation.  Most  of  the  newspapers  spoke  of  him 
as  an  unprincipled  fanatic,  bent  upon  securing  pub- 
lic notoriety,  and  regardless  of  the  feelings  and 
character  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
whose  lucubrations  were  penned  in  defiauce  of 
the  fixed  principles  and  advanced  Christianity  of 
the  age.  But  political  demagogues,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  sectional  excitement  of  the  time,  and 
appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  some,  and  the  p;irty 
feeling  of  others,  have  so  familiarized  the  public  ear 
to  declarations  of  the  advantages  of  this  trade,  to 
both  slave  and  master;  and  so  debauched  public 
sentiment  respecting  it,  that  it  has  become  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation  whenever  we  find  a  promi- 
nent man  at  the  South,  who  has  principle  and  firm- 
ness enough  to  denounce  it. 

The  slavery  long  existing  in  the  Southern  and 
South-western  States,  and  so  passionately  adhered 
to  and  defended  by  their  citizens,  is  a  foul  blot 
upon  the  fair  character  of  our  country  ;  degrading 
it  in  the  estimation  of  other  nations,  and  preventing 
its  example  of  the  successful  operation  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  well  balanced  legislative  power,  hav- 
ing the  good  effect  upon  them,  they  might  other- 
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Ise  have  produced.  In  consequence  of  the  appa- 
::nt  change  in  public  sentiment  of  which  we  have 
ist  spoken,  it  seems  certain  that  we  must  now 
icur  the  additional  odium  of  being  the  main  sup- 
orters  of  and  carriers  in  the  African  slave_ trade. 
len  who  aim  at  ingratiating  themselves  with  the 
opular  party  at  the  South,  so  as  to  obtain  place 
nd  power,  continue  their  efforts  to  stir  up  the  peo- 
le  of  that  section  to  sanction  the  trade,  and  to  de- 
mand the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  it;  and  so 
enerally  has  their  sense  of  justice  and  morality  be- 
ome  vitiated  by  these  appeals,  that  these  laws  are 
penly  and  repeatedly  violated,  without  any  pun- 
^hmeDt  being  inflicted  therefor.  Within  the  last 
wo  months,  newspapers  in  the  South  have  an- 
lounced  the  unloading  of  two  vessels,  of  cargoes  of 
Africans  in  Southern  ports,  without  hindrance  or 
nolestation,  and  so  far  as  we  are  told,  without  any 
;ffort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  arrest  the  criminal  parties.  Indeed, 
he  course  pursued  by  the  ofQeers  of  our  govern- 
ment—judges, marshals  and  attorneys— in  the  glar- 
nw  cases  brought  before  them  within  the  last  two 
yelirs,  and  also  that  of  the  juries  empanneledand 
sworn  to  support  the  laws,  has  converted  the 
whole  proceedings  into  a  mere  farce,  and  given  en 
couragement  to  the  wicked  men,  who  are  embarkec 
in  this  piratical  business,  to  believe  they  will  be 
shielded  and  defended  by  those  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  duty  of  bringing  all  such  offenders  to 
punishment. 

But  the  blame  and  guilt  of  this  nefarious  busi- 
ness do  not  belong  to  the  South  alone.  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  merchants  and  the  marine  engaged 
in  the  African  slave  trade,  have  their  chief  loca- 
tion in  Northern  commercial  cities,  where  the  ves- 
.<;els  are  built,  bought,  or  chartered,  and  fitted  out 
for  their  voya^s.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston  each  furnish  their  quota  to  this 
marauding  fleet ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
each  have"  among  their  citizens,  those,  passing  _ 
respectable,  but  who  are  daily  seeking  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  price  of  blood,  and  have  so  sys- 
tematized this  abominable  commerce,  as  to  defy  the 
law,  and  to  reap  unmolested  by  human  power,  the 
reward  of  their  murderous  ventures. 

The  general  government  has  so  completely  fallen 
into  the^ontrol  of  Southern  ultraists,  that  it  not 
only  fails  to  perform  its  duty  in  maintaining  the 
laws  of  the  country  against  this  trade,  but  it  incurs 
the  suspicion  of  keeping  officers  in  place  in  ports, 
whence  the  slavers  start  on  their  dreadful  cruise, 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  character  of  their  outfit 
and  the  cargoes  they  seek  to  obtain,  and  who  fa- 
vour their  escape  from  detention.  We  take  th( 
following  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  and  United  States  Gazette  : — 

It  seems  to  be  now  fully  proved  that  the  shave  trade 
betweeo  Africa  and  the  American  coasts  is  re-establish- 
ed on  a  permanent  basis.  A  list  of  nearly  ninety  ves- 
sels has  been  published  in  the  New  York  papers,  of 
vessels  cleared  at  that  port,  and  known  to  be  en<faged  lu 
the  slave  trade,  and  one  of  this  list  is  the  vessel  which 
arrived  at  Key  West,  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew  from  the 
United  .States  ship  Crusader.  Others  on  the  list  have 
been  watched,  and  found  in  the  same  way.  In  the  case 
of  the  Kibby,  it  is  now  manifest  that  suspicion  attaches 
to  the  U.  S.  Custom-house  officers  at  New  York,  as  par- 
ties to  this  trade.  She  had  a  clearance,  aud  sailed  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  the  fact  of  her  clearing  was  not 
reported  in  the  ship-news  of  any  of  the  New  York  papers 
which  receive  their  reports  from  the  Custom-house  au- 
thority in  question.  It  did  appear  in  two  otlier  papers, 
which  have  independent  ship-news  arrangements,  and 
this  turns  out  to  be  a  regular  occurrence  with  every 
slaver.  Its  clearance  is  not  reported  until  several  days 
after  the  time.  . 

In  fact  the  foreign  slave  trade  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  commerce  of  New 
York.  There  is  scarcely  ever  a  time  when  some  vessel 
is  not  openly  lilting   out  there   for   the   imrpose.     The 


Ttibune  of  yesterday  points  out  a  ship  called  the  Ben 
Morgan,  now  (ittiagout  at  pier  No.  45  East  river,  and 
loading  with  goods  for  the  slave  trade.  Is  it  presuma- 
ble that  such  things  can  go  on  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  government  officials?  If  so,  of  what  use  are  the 
latiter?  .        '    ^         . 

The  slave  trade  is  as  brisk  now  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  Cargoes  are  landed  in  Cuba,  and  sold  with 
impunity.  They  are  all  carried  in  American  vessels, 
mostly  Htted  out  at  New  York.  So  many  reports  have 
also  been  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Gulf  coast, 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  thriving  slave  trade 
is  also  carried  on  there.  Why  the  Southern  papers 
should  constantly  give  such  reports,  unless  there  were 
:  truth  in  them,  we  cannot  imagine.  We  believe 
there  is,  though  it  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  revival 
of  such  an  abominable  traffic  in  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, of  civilization,  and  of  christian  progress.  Is  this, 
an  indispensable  Southern  right? 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EnBOPE.— News  from  England  to  Eighth  mo.  1st. 
The  British  Premier's  late  recommendation  to  Parlsa 
mcnt  to  provide    against    dangers    to  be    feared    from 
France,  caused  surprise  and  some  alarm  in  England.  At 
this  junction  the  French  Emperor  addressed  a  rem 
ble  letter  to  the  French  Minister  in  London,  evidently 
intended   for  Lord  Palmerston's  perusal.     He  tells  th 
British   Minister   that   his  recent  alarm  is  groundless 
that  the  army  and  navy  of  France  are  not  so  large  noy 
as  they  were  in  Louis  Philippe's  time;  that  he  has  done 
notliiu"  since  the  peace  of  Villa  Franca  to  incur  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  ;  and  that  bis  desire  is  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  of  peace,  and  live  on  the  best  terras  with 
^ — land.     There  is  a  directness  and  seeming  frankness 
apoleon's  communicatiou,  well  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence,  and  allay  the  uneasiness  of  the  British  go- 
vernment; but  the  English  mind  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  be  very  jealous  an'3  suspicious  of  France. 

All  the  war  steamers  and  dock-yards  of  Great  Britain 
are  to  be  made  ready  for  an  emergency. 

Turkey  has  accepted  the  proposals  for  the  interven- 
tion of  a  convention  at  Paris  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
affairs  of  Syria.  Lord  Dufferin  has  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner to  Syria  by  the  British  government. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  continue  confused  and  compli- 
cated. Garibaldi  will  not  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Kin"  of  Sardinia,  supposed  to  be  dictated  by  France, 
which  called  upon  him  to  abstain  from  any  attack  upoi 
the  continental  dominions  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

Hostilities  have  for  the  present  ceased  in  Sicily,  in 
consequence  of  an  arrangement  between  Garibaldi  anc 
the  commander  of  the  Neapolitan  forces.  The  belli- 
gerent? will  each  retain  the  positions  they  now  occupy 
Jaribaldi  had  entered  Messina.  Melazzo  was  not  taken 
intil  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  in  which  many  lives 
vcre  lost  on  both  sides. 

United  States.  —  A'cw  Fort.  — Mortality  last  week, 
55-1.  From  consumption,  89;  cholera  infantum,  132. 
The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  this  city,  for  the  year 
1859,  was  $372,051,530;  personal  property,  $172,971,- 
192.  Total,  $552,022,722.  The  taxes  levied  on  this 
property  during  the  year,  amounted  to  $9,360,926. 

/V«7«rfe/i!7/(W.— Mortality  last  week,  331.  From  con- 
sumption, 44  ;  cholera  infantum,  56.  There  are  now  in 
actual  running  order  in  this  city  19  passenger  railway 
companies,  w'ith  395  cars,  2744  horses  and  1623  men 
iployed.  There  are  160  miles  of  single  track  laid. 
ycOTS.— Great  excitement  has  latterly  existed  in  por- 
tions of  this  State,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehended 
rising  of  the  negroes.  In  Grimes  county,  it  is  said  th 
yvas  a  plan  concocted  between  two  white  preachers  and 
about  eighty  negroes,  to  produce  a  revolt.  The  pre: 
ers  were  apprehended  and  hung.  AV.  H.  Crawford,  who 
was  suspected  of  being  an  abolitionist,  was  also  hung 
by  direction  of  a  Vigilance  Committee.  Some  of  th 
negroes,  who  were  thought  to  be  ring-leaders,  had  beei 
executed,  and  a  larger  number  were  thrown  into  jail 
There  had  been  numerous  incendiary  fires,  which  were 
attributed  to  the  slaves. 

The.  Markets.— T\if:  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  13th  inst.  New  York — Red  yvheat,  $1.23  a  $1.25; 
new,  red  Southern,  $1.33;  white  Michigan,  $1.42; 
choice  white,  §1.50;  Western  oats,  35  cts.  a  38  cts. ; 
State,  38  cts.  a  39  cts. ;  mixed  Western  corn,  62J  cts.^a 
63  cts.;  yellow  Westeru,  68  cts.  a  69  cts.;  white,  70 
cts.  a  71  cts.  Philadelphia— Kci  wheat,  $1.28  a  $1.38  ; 
white,  $1.40  a  $1.50— the  latter  for  prime  ;  rye,  71  cts. 
a  75  cts. ;  prime,  yellow  corn,  75  cts.  Delaware  oats, 
34  cts.  a  35  cts.;  old  Pennsylvania,  40  cts.  The  cattle 
market  was  well  supplied.  Good  and  prime  beeves  sold 
at  from  $8.50  to  $9.25  per  100  pounds,  and  stock  ( 
from  $3.50  to  $4.25  per  100  pounds,  live  weight.     Fat 


sheep  were  scarce  and  in  good  demand,  selling  at  5  J  cts. 
per  lb,,  live  weight,  and  II  cts.,  dressed.  Baltimore — 
Red  wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.33;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.65;  yel- 
low corn,  72  cts.  a  75  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  A.  Dewees,  agt.,  O.,  for  Hannah  M.  Pen- 
rose, $2,  vol.  33,  for  Richard  Penrose,  $2,  vol.  33,  for 
Jos.  King,  $2,  vol.  34,  for  Jesse  Dewees,  $2,  vol.  33,  for 
m  Dewees,  $2,  vol.  33,  for  Elisha  Hollingsworth, 
$2,  vol.  34,  for  Jas.  King,  $2,  vol.  34. 


FRIENDS'  ASY'LUM. 

Cnmmiitee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  149'; 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street; 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26 
S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
and  No.  321  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  613 
Race  street,  and  No.  117  Chestnut  street ;  John  M.  Whit- 
all,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410  Race  street; 
Wi'star  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street ;  Nathan  Hillts, 
Frankford. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — David  Scull,  Jere- 
miah Hacker,  and  John  Carter. 

Ph/sician  ai^  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D.         • 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  the  3d  of  Ninth 

month  next,  the  Boys'  school  being  situated  on  Cherry 

street,  west  of  Eighth,  and  the  Girls'  school  on  Seventh 

street,  between  Cherry  and  Race  streets. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  now  adopted  in  the  Boys' 
school  embraces,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  a  sekc- 
of  more  advanced  mathematical,  scientific,  and 
classical  studies;  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
which  the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certifi- 
cate of  scholarship. 

During  the  winter  months,  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are  regularly  delivered,  illustrated  by  appropriateV*^ 
apparatus  and  experiments.  J 

With  the  present  arrangements,  it  is  believed  that  the 
school  offers  unusual  inducements  to  Friends,  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  at  very  low  rates.  As 
the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  early  in  the 
session,  is  important,  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  in- 
tend to  enter  pupils  for  the  coming  term  should  do  so 
as  early  in  the  session  as  possible.  Application  may  he 
made,  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  to  Joseph  W.  Ald- 
RICH,  the  Principal,  where  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  can  be  obtained. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  the  Girls'  school  embraces,  m 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,, 
Physiology,  Natural  History,  Botany,  Physical  Geoj 
graphy.  Mental  Philosophy,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  an*  , 
Composition.  1 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  Trigonometry,  Mensura-i^: 
tion,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages.  \ 

It  is  believed  the  arrangement  of  studies  is  such  as  t(* 
give  to  those  pupils  completing  the  course  a  solid  an* 
liberal  education. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  entering  the  school  should 
do  so  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Applicatiou 
may  be  made  at  the   school  to  Margaret  Lightfuot, 
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fiawlinsoi's  Qistorica!  Evidences. 

(Cuncluded  from  page  334.) 

*  *  The  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
lomon  were  celebrated  by  Eupoleimis  and  Theo- 
"us,  the  former  of  whom  gave  an  elaborate  ao- 
unt  of  the  temple  and  its  ornaments.  As,  bow- 
er, these  writers  were  merely  well-informed 
eeks,  who  reported  to  their  countrymen  the  ideas 
tertained  of  their  history  of  the  Jews  of  the 
rd  and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  I  for- 
ar  to  dwell  upon  their  testimonies.  I  shall, 
?rcfore,  close  here  the  direct  confirmations  from 
ofaiie  sources  of  this  portion  of  the  Scripture 
rr.itivo,  and  proceed  to  consider  briefly  some  of 
3  indirect  points  of  agreement,  with  which  this 
rt  of  the  history,  like  every  other,  abounds. 
First,  then,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  empire 
3ribed  to  David  and  Solomon,  is  an  empire  of 
actly  that  kind  which  alone  Western  Asia  was 
"ale  of  producing,  and  did  produce,  about  the 
d  in  question.  The  modern  system  of  cen- 
ilized  organization,  by  which  the  various  pro- 
noes  of  a  vast  empire  are  cemented  into  a  com- 
et mass,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
,s  never  been  practised  by  Asiatics.  The  satra- 
1  system  of  governments  or  that  in  which  the 
ovinces  retain  their  iudividuality,  but  are  ad- 
nistered  on  a  common  plan  by  officers  appointed 
'  the  crown — which  has  prevailed  generally 
rough  the  East  since  the  time  of  its  first  intro- 
ction — was  the  invention  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
jfore  his  time,  the  greatest  monarchies  had  a 
hter  and  weaker  organization.  They  were  in 
cases  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  king- 
'is,  each  under  its  own  native  king,  and  the  sole 
ik  uniting  them  together,  and  constituting  them 
I  empire,  was  the  subjection  of  these  petty  mon- 
chs  to  a  single  suzerain.  The  Babylonian,  As- 
rian,  Median,  and  Lydian,  were  all  empires  of 
is  type — monarchies  wherein  a  sovereign  prince 
the  head  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  acknow- 
dged  as  suzerain  by  a  number  of  inferior  princes, 
ch  in  his  own  right  sole  ruler  of  his  own  coun- 
And  the  subjection  of  the  inferior  princes 
isted  chiciiy,  if  not  solely,  in  two  points  ;  they 
ere  bound  to  render  homage  to  their  suzerain, 
)d  to  pay  him  annually  a  certain  stated  tribute, 
whi'u  we  hear  that  "  Solomon  reigned  over 
7  the  kingdoms  from  the  liver  (Euphrates)  unto 


the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of 
Egypt," — or  again,  that  "  he  had  dominion  over 
all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsah 
(or  Thapsaous  on  the  Euphrates)  to  Azzah  (or 
Gaza,  the  most  southern  of  the  Philistine  towns,) 
over  a/l  i/ie  kings  on  this  side  the  river,"  and  that 
they  brought  presents'^ — "  a  rate  year  by  year," 
and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life,  we 
recognize  at  once  a  condition  of  things  with  which 
we  are  perfectly  familiar  from   profane   sources ; 

d  we  feel  that  at  any  rate  this  account  is  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  political  notions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  day. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  buildings  of  Solo- 
mon, it  may  bo  remarked,  that  they  appear,  from 
the  description  given  of  them  in  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles, to  have  belonged  exactly  to  that  style  of 
architecture  which  we  find,  in  fact,  to  have  prevailed 
over  Western  Asia  in  the  earliest  times,  and  pf 
which  we  have  still  remains,  on  the  ancient  sites  of 
Nineveh,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The  strong 
semblance  in  general  structure  and  arrangement  of 
the  palace  of  Esar-haddon  to  that  which  Solomon 
constructed  for  his  own  use,  has  been  noticed  by 
our  great  BIcsopotamian  excavator;*  and  few  can 
fail  to  see  in  the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon," 
with  its  five-and-forty  cedar  pillars,  forming  the 
"  forest,"  from  which  the  house  derived  its  name, 
a  resemblance  to  the  remarkable  structures  at 
Susa  and  Persepolis,  in  each  of  which  the  pillars 
vhieh  the  entire  edifice  rested,  form  a  sort  of 
forest,  amounting  in  number  to  seventy-two.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  Persian  buildings  the  columns  are 
of  stone  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  advance  of  art. 
The  great  chambers  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  had 
no  stone  columns,  but  are  regarded  by  those  who 
have  paid  most  attention  to  the  subject,  as  having 
had  their  roofs  supported  by  pillars  of  cedar. 
Nor  does  the  resemblance  of  which  I  am  speaking 
consist  only  in  the  multiplicity  of  columns.  The 
height  of  the  Persepolitan  columns,  which  is  forty- 
four  feet,  almost  exactly  equals  the  thirty  cubits  of 
Solomon's  house  ;  and  there  is  even  an  agreement 
in  the  general  ch:!racter  of  the  capitals,  which  has 
attracted  notice  from  some  who  have  written  upoi 
the  history  of  art. 

Again,  the  copious  use  of  gold  in  ornamentation, 
which  seems  to  moderns  so  improbable,  was 
practice  known  to  the  Phcenicians,  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  Babylonians.  The  brazen  pillars,  Jach 
and  Boaz,  set  up  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  recall 
the  pillar  of  gold,  which  Hiram,  according  to 
Menander,  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  and 
the  two  pillars  which  appear  in  the  coins  of  Cy- 
prus before  the  temple  of  the  Phojnician  Venus. 
The  "throne  of  ivory"  has  its  parallel  in  the  nu- 
merous ivory  carvings  lately  brought  from  Meso- 
potamia, which  in  many  cases,  have  plainly  formed 
the  covering  of  furniture.  The  lions,  which  stood 
beside  the  throne,  bring  to  our  mind  at  once  the 
lion's  feet  with  which  Assyrian  thrones  were  oi 
mented,  and  the  gigantic  sculptured  figures  which 
commonly  formed   the  portals  of  the  great  halls 

*  LayarJ's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chap,  xxvi,  pp.  G50 


In  these  and  many  other  points,  the  state  and  cha- 
racter of  art,  which  the  Hebrew  writers  describe 

existing  in  Solomon's  time,  receives  confirmation 
from  profane  sources,  and  especially  from  those 
lins  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent,  which  have 
recently  brought  to  light  by  the  researches 
made  in  Mesopotamia. 

Once  more — the  agreement  between  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Phoenicians  as  drawn  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  and  that  which  wo  know  from  other 
sources  to  have  attached  to  them,  is  worthy  of 
remark.  The  wealth,  the  enterprise,  the  maritime 
skill,  and  the  eminence  in  the  arts,  which  were  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  are  abundantly  noted  by  the  writers  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  who  contrast  the  compara- 
tive ignorance  and  rudeness  of  their  own  nation, 
with  the  science  and  "  cunning"  of  their  neigh- 
bours. "  Thou  knowest,"  writes  King  Solomon  to 
Hiram,  "  that  there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidoniaus."  "Send 
me  a  man,''  again  he  writes,  "cunning  to  work  in 
gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  iron,  and 
in  purple,  and  crimson,  and  blue,  and  that  can 
skill  to  grave  with  the  cunning  men  which  are  with 
me  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  whom  David  my 
father  did  provide."  And  the  man  sent,  "  a  man 
of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass,  filled  with  wisdom,  and 
understanding,  and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in 
brass,  came  to  King  Solomon,  and  tvrouglit  all  his 
ivork"  So,  too,  when  Solomon  "made  a  navy  of 
ships  in  Ezion-geber  on  the  shore  of  the  lied  Sea," 
Hiram  "  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  sldpynen 
that  had  knowledge  of  tlie  sea,  with  the  servants 
of  Solomon."  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
'  we  discover  the  greatness  of  Tyre  in  this  age, 
not  so  much  from  its  own  annals,  as  from  tho,se  of 
the  Israelites,  its  neighbours."  The  scanty  frag- 
ments of  Phoeuician  history  which  alone  remain  to 
us,  are  filled  out  and  illustrated  by  the  more  copi- 
ous records  of  the  Jews ;  which,  with  a  simplicity 
and  truthfulness  that  we  rarely  meet  with  in  pro- 
fane writers,  set  forth  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
obligations  to  their  friendly  neighbours. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  indirect  points  of  agree- 
ment between  profane  history  and  this  portion  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
others,  but  since,  within  the  space  which  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present  allows,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  broadly  to  indicate  the  sort  of  evidence 
which  is  producible  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of 
Scripture,  perhaps  the  foregoing  specimens  may 
suffice.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  sum  up 
briefly  the  results  to  which  we  seem  to  have  at- 
tained. 

We  have  been  engaged  with  a  dark  period — a 
period  when  the  nations  of  the  world  had  little 
converse  with  one  another,  when  civilization  was 
but  beginning,  when  the  knowledge  of  letters  was 
confined  within  narrow  bounds,  when  no  country 
but  Egypt  had  a  literature,  and  when  Egypt  her- 
self was  in  a  state  of  unusual  depression,  and  had 
little  communication  with  nations  beyond  her  bor- 
ders. We  could  not  expect  to  obtain  for  such  a 
period  any  great  amount  of  profane  illustrations. 
Yet  the  Jewish  hi.story  of  even  this  obscure  time, 
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Las  been  found  to  present  points  of  direct  agree- 
lutnt  with  the  Egyptian  records,  scanty  as  they  are 
for  it,  with  the  Phoenician  annals,  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  and  with  those 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa.  It 
ha-^  also  appeared  that  the  Hebrew  account  of  the 
time,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  all  that  we  other- 
wise know  of  Western  Asia  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion ;  of  its  political  condition,  its  civilization,  its 
arts  and  sciences,  its  manners  and  customs,  its  in- 
habitants'. Illustrations  of  these  points  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  As- 
syrian and  Persian  palaces,  the  Phcenician  coins 
and  histories,  and  the  earliest  Greek  poetry.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  produce  from  authentic  history  any 
contradiction  of  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  records.  When  such  a  contradiction  has 
seemed  to  be  found,  it  has  invariably  happened 
that  in  the  progress  of  historical  inquiry,  the  author 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  has  lost  credit,  and  finally 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  utterly  untrustworthy 
authority.  Internally  consistent,  externally  rest- 
ing upon  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary 
documents,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  neighbouring  nations,  the 
Hebrew  account  of  this  time  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  true  and  authentic  history,  on  almost 
every  ground  upon  which  such  a  claim  can  be 
rested.  It  was  then  justly  and  with  sufficient  rea- 
son that  the  Proto-martyr  in  his  last  speech,  and 
the  great  apottle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  his  first  public 
preaching  as  an  apostle,  assumed  as  certain  the 
simple,  literal  and  hiatoric  truth  of  this  portion  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  Through  God's  good  provi- 
dence there  is  no  break  in  that  historic  chain  that 
binds  the  present  with  the  past,  the  new  covenant 
with  the  old,  Christ  with  Moses,  the  true  Israel 
with  Abraham.  A  "  dark  age,"  a  time  of  trouble 
and  confusion,  undoubtedly  supervened  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  but 
amid  the  gloom,  the  torch  of  truth  still  pas-ed  from 
hand  to  hand — prophets  arose  at  intervals — and 
the  main  events  in  the  national  life  were  carefully 
put  on  record.  Afterwards — from  the  time  of 
Samuel — a  more  regular  sy.stem  was  introduced  ; 
events  were  chronicled  as  they  occurred  ;  and  even 
the  skeptic  allows  that  "  with  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
the  history  assumes  an  appearance  far  more  au- 
thentic than  that  of  the  contemporary  history  of 
any  other  ancient  nation."  This  adtnission  may 
well  bo  taken  to  render  any  further  argument  un- 
necessary, and  with  it  we  may  properly  conclude 
this  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Kamsjate  life-Boat;  A  Rescue. 

(ContiDUdd  from  page  390.) 

For  twenty  minutes  or  so  they  battled  against 
the  wind  and  tide.  The  gale,  which  had  been 
steadily  increasing  since  the  morning,  came  on 
heavier  than  ever;  and  the  sea  was  running  so 
furiously,  that  even  the  new  rope  with  which  the 
boat  was  being  towed,  could  not  resist  the  increas- 
ing strain,  and  suddenly  parted  with  a  tremendous 
jerk.  There  was  no  thought  of  picking  up  the 
cable  ar-ain.  They  could  stand  no  further  delay, 
and  one  and  all  rejoiced  to  hear  the  captain  give 
orders  to  set  the  sail. 

Harder  still  the  gale,  and  the  tush  of  the  sea, 
•and  the  blinding  snow — the  storm  was  at  its 
height.  As  they  beaded  for  the  sands,  a  darkness 
as  of  night  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  them ; 
they  could  scarcely  see  each  other  ;  but  on  through 
the  raging  sea  they  drove  the  gallant  boat.  A.s 
they  approached  the  shallow  water,— the  high  part 
of  the  sand,  where  the  heaviest  sea  was  breaking, — 
they  could  see  spreading  itself  before  theiu,  stand- 


ing out  in  the  gloom,  a  barrier- wall  of  foam  ;  for,  [the  danger  tenfold,  as  the  result  proved.  Aboi 
as  the  waves  broke  on  the  sand,  and  clashed  to-  forty  yards  from  the  wreck,  they  lowered  the 
gether  in  their  recoil,  they  mounted  up  in  columns  j  sails,  and  cast  the  anchor  over  the  side.  The  m^ 
of  foam,  which  was  caught  by  the  wind,  and  car-jment  for  which  the  boat  had  so  gallantly  battle 
ried  away  in  white  streaming  clouds  of  spray,  and  jfor  four  hours,  and  the  shipwrecked  waited,  in  a 
the  fearful  roar  of  the  beating  waves  could  be  most  despair,  for  eight,  had  at  last  arrived.  ^ 
heard  above  the  gale.  But  straight  for  the  break-  shouting,  no  whisper  beyond  the  necessary  order 
ers  they  made.  No  wavering,  no  hesitation,  not ;  the  suspense  and  risk  are  too  terrible  I  Yard! 
a  heart  failed  !  yard  the  cable  is  cautiously  paid  out,  and  the  ^ 

The  boat,  although  under  only  her  double-reefed  rolling  seas  are  allowed  to  carry  the  boat  little  I 
foresail  and  mizen, — as  little  sail  as  she  could  pos- 1  little  to  the  vessel.  The  waves  break  over  th 
sibly  carry, — was  driven  on  by  the  hurricane  force  a  moment  bury  the  boat ;  and  then,  as  they  bres 
of  the  wind.  On  through  the  outer  range  of 'upon  the  vessel,  the  spray  hides  the  men,  lashed 
breakers   she   plunged,   and   then   came  indeed   a  the  rigging,  from  their  sight.     They  hoist  up  tl'  """ 


sail  a  little  to  help  the  boat  sheer,  and  soon  a  hu; 
wave  lifts  them  ;  they  let  out  a  yard  or  two  mo: 
cable  by  the  run,  and  she  is  alongside  the  wrecl 
With  a  cry,  three  men  jump  from  the  riggin 
are  saved.  The  next  instant  they  see  a  hugi 
rolling  towa'rds  them,  and  might  and  main,  hai 
over  hand,  all  haul  in  the  cable,  and  draw  the  bo 
away  from  the  wreck,  and  thus  escape  being  wash« 
against  her,  and  perhaps  over  her,  to  certain  d 
struction.  Again  they  watch  their  chance  and  g 
alongside.  This  time  they  manage  to  rema' 
little  longer  than  before;  and,  one  after  anothe 
thirteen  of  the  shipwrecked  leap  from  the  riggii 
to  the  boat;  and  away  she  is  again.  "Are  thi 
all  saved  ?"  No;  three  of  the  Spaniards  are  st 
left  in  the  rigging;  they  seem  almost  dead,  ai 
can  scarcely  uulash  themselves  from  the  shroud 
and  crawl  down,  ready  for  the  return  of  the  bo» 


for  the  men  have  to  be  lifted  on  board  ;  but  as  b 
fore,  coolly  and  determinedly  they  go  to  the 
work;  the  cable  is  veered  out,  the  sail  mana?uvri 
to  make'  the  boat  sheer,  and  again  she  is  alon 
id  they  side;  the  men  are  grasped  by  their  clothes, 
behind  dragged  into  the  boat.     The  last  in  the  riggin 


truggle  for  life.  The  waves  no  longer  rolled  on 
in  foaming  ranks,  but  leaped  and  clashed  and 
battled  together  in  a  raging  boil  of  sea.  They 
broke  over  the  boat ;  the  surf  poured  in  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  some  waves  rushed 
over  the  boat,  threatening  to  sweep  every  man  out 
of  her.  "  Look  out,  my  men  I  hold  on  !  hold  on!" 
was  the  cry  when  this  happened  ;  and  each  man 
threw  himself  down  with  his  breast  on  the  thwart, 
and,  with  both  arms  clasped  round  it,  hugged  it, 
and  held  to  it  against  the  tear  and  wrestle  of  the 
wave,  while  the  rush  of  water  poured  over  their 
backs  and  heads,  and  buried  them  in  its  flood. 
Down  for  a  moment  boat  and  men  all  seemed  to 
sink ;  but  the  splendid  boat  rose  in  her  buoyancy 
and  freed  herself  of  the  water  which  had  for  a 
moment  buried  her,  and  her  crew  breathed  again. 
A  cry  of  triumph  arose  from  them — "All   right ! 

all  right !  now  she  goes  through  it;   hold  on,  my! This  time   the  peril  is  greater  than  ever.     Tht 
boys!"     A  moment's  lull;  she-glided  on  the  crest | have  to  go  quite  close   to   the  vessel,  for  I 
of  a  huge  wave,  or  only  smaller  ones  tried   their  are  too  weak  to  leap ;  they  must  remain   ion^t 
strength    against   her ;    then    the   monster  fellows 
came   heading   on ;    again    the    warning   cry   was 
given,  "  Look  out !  hold  on,  hold  on!"     Thus,  un- 
til they  got  clear  of  the  sands,  the  fearful  struggle 
was  often  repeated.     But  at  last  it  ended,  a 

got  into  deep  water,  leaving  the  breakers  Denina  iuraggea  into  the  Doat.  me  last  in  tne  rigging 
them.  They  had  then  only  the  huge  rolling  waves  |  the  cabin-boy ;  he  seems  entangled  in  the  shrouc 
to  contend  with,  and  they  seemed  but  as  little  in  (The  poor  little  fellow  had  a  canvas  bag  of  trinkt 
comparison  to  the  broken  water  they  had  just  land  things  he  was  taking  home  ;  it  had  caught 
passed  through  and  escaped  from.  The  boat  was  j  the  rigging  ;  and  liis  cold,  half-dead  hands  cou 
put  before  the  wind,  and  every  man  was  on  theinot  free  it.)  A  strong  hand  grasps  him,  and  tea  - 
look-out  for  the  wreck.  For  a  time,  it  remained  so  j  him  down  into  the  boat;  for  a  moment's  del; 
thick  that  there  was  no  chance  of  finding  her,  may  be  death  to  all.  A  tremendous  wave  ru>L 
when  again,  the  second  time,  a  sudden  break  in  on  them;  hold,  anchor!  hold,  cable!  give  but 
the  storm  revealed  her.  She  was  about  half  a 'yard,  and  all  are  lost!  The  boat  lifts,  is  wa-hi 
mile  to  leeward.  They  shifted  their  foresail  with  into  the  fore-rigging;  the  sea  passes;  and  s 
some  difliculty,  and  again  made  in  for  the  sands  to  I  settles  down  again  upon  an  even  keel!  If  o 
the  vessel.  The  appearance  of  the  wreck  made 'stray  rope  of  all  the  tangled  rigging  of  the  vcsi 
even  the  boatmen  shudder.  She  had  settled  down  1  had  caught  the  boat,  she  would  have  caps 
by  the  stern  upon  the  sands,  the  sea  making  a  clear  i  every  man  in  her  have  been  in  a  moment  shab 
breach  over  her.  The  starboard-bow  was  the  only  j  out  into  the  sea.  The  boat  is  very  crowded; 
part  of  the  hull  visible;  the  mainmast  was  gone  ;|  fewer  than  thirty-two  men  now  form  her  precicS 
the  foresail  and  foretopsail  were  blo^n  adrift;  and; freight.     They  haul  in  cable   and  draw  up  to  l! 

anchor  as  quickly  as  they  can,  to  get  clear  of  t 
wreck ;  an  anxious  time  it  is.  At  last  they 
pretty  clear,  and  hoist  the  sail  to  draw  still  ft 
ther  away.  There  is  no  thought  of  getting  t 
anchor  up  in  such  a  gale  and  sea.  "  She  dra' 
away,"  cries  the  captain  ;  "  pay  out  the  cabl 
stand  by  to  cut  it ;  pass  the  hatchet  forward  ;  C 
the  cable  :  quick,  my  men,  quick  !"  There  ii 
moment's  delay.  A  sailor  takes  out  his  knife,  a 
begins  gashing  away  at  the  thick  rope.  Alrca' 
one  strand  out  of  the  three  is  severed,  when 
fearful  gust  of  wind  rushes  by ;  a  crash  is  heat  ' 
and  the  mast  and  sail  are  blown  clean  out  of  t 
boat.  Never  was  a  moment  of  greater  peril.  Aw 
with  the  rush  of  the  wave  the  boat  is  again  Ci  ^ 
ried  straight  for  the  fatal  wreck ;  the  cable  is  pi 
out,  and  is  slack  ;  they  haul  it  in  as  fast  as  tb 
can  ;  but  on  they  go  swiftly,  apparently  to  certi 
destruction.     Let  tbeiu  bit  the  wreck  full,  and  t 


great  columns  of  foam  were  mounting  up,  flyi 
over  her  mainmast  and  bow.  They  saw  a  Mar- 
gate lugger  lying  at  anchor,  just  clear  of  the  sand, 
and  made  close  to  her.  As  they  shot  by,  they 
could  just  make  out  through  the  roar  of  the  storm 
a  hail — "Eight  of  our  men  on  board;"  and  on 
they  flew  into  a  sea  which  would  in  a  moment 
have  swamped  the  lugger,  noble  boat  though  she 
was.  Approaching  the  wreck,  it  was  with  terrible 
anxiety  they  strained  their  sight,  trying  to  discover 
whether  there  were  still  any  men  left  in  the  tan- 
gled mass  of  rigging,  over  which  the  sea  was  break- 
ing so  furiously.  By  degrees  they  made  them  out. 
"  I  see  one,  two,  three  !  The  rigging  is  full  of 
them  !''  was  the  cry;  and,  with  a  cheer  of  triumph 
at  being  still  in  time,  they  settled  to  their  work. 

The  wreck  of  the  mainmast,  and  the  trcmcn- 
lous  wash  of  the  sea  over  the  vessel,  prevented 
their  going  to  the  lee  of  the  wreck.     This  increased 


ext  wave  must  wash  them  ovor  it,  and  all  perish 
t  them  but  touch  it,  and  the  risk  is  fearful. 


THE    F  R  1  E  N  D. 


For  "Tlii^  Frifud." 

All  Friends  everywhere,  live  and  dwell  in  the 
fe  and  power  of  God,  and  spread  the  Truth  abroad, 
uench  not  the  Spirit,  but  live  in  love  and  unity 
le  with  another,  that  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  ye 
ay  all  be  ordered  to  God's  glory.  Live  in  pa- 
.acnoe  one  with  another,  and  in  the  Truth,  that  ye 
ay  sec  and  feel  to  the  beginning,  before  the 
orld  and  its  foundation  was,  in  the  faith  which 
ves  the  victory,  that  nothing  may  reign,  but  the 
ie  and  power  amongst  you.  All  live  as  the  fa- 
ily  of  God,  in  love  and  in  life,  in  truth  and  in  pow- 
having  your  house  established  a-top  of  all  the 
ountains  and  bills,  that  ye  may  answer  that  of 
od  in  every  man,  and  yo  may  witness  the  word 
the  Lord  to  go  forth  among  you  and  bo  among 
)u.  So,  in  this  the  Lord  God  Almighty  preserve 
)u  and  keep  you.  In  the  Son  of  God's  power, 
3 ;  for  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given 
Hiiu,  who  is  to  subdue  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
!S3,  and  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  his 
[ngdom. 

And  none  go  beyond  the  measure  of  the  Spirit 
God,  nor  quench  it;  for  where  it  is  quenched, 
cannot  try  things.  So,  if  any  have  anything 
3on  them  to  speak,  in  the  life  of  God,  stand  up, 
id  speak  it,  if  it  be  two  or  three  words,  and  sit 
)wn  again ;  and  keep  in  the  life,  that  ye  may  an- 
Fcr  that  of  God  in  every  man  upon  tbe  earth.  To 
juthisis  the  word  of  the  Lord  God.  16.57.  G.  F. 
It  was  the  travail  of  the  faithful  at  that  day,  to 
ing  every  one  under  the  anointing  tVom  the  Holy 
ne,  that  they  might  be  taught  and  governed  by 
and  that  all  their  works  in  the  church  might  be 
)ne  under  his  putting  forth,  and  in  his  wisdom  ; 
id  then  they  would  answer  the  witness  for  God 
the  hearts  of  others,  promoting  their  own  growth 
Grace,  and  build  up  the  Lord's  household  in 
s  Truth.  Many  now  arc  secretly  breathing  to 
e  Lord,  that  in  mercy  to  his  afflicted  people,  he 
ould  cause  his  day  to  spring  from  on  high,  and 
e  voice  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  to  be  in- 
easingly  heard  among  his  flock,  disciplining  a 
xnd  for  his  army,  who  shall  go  forth  conquering 
id  to  conquer,  in  following  the  Lamb  whereso- 
'er  he  leads.  Let  none  cast  away  their  faith  and 
in  their  King  and  Saviour,  who  is  the  same 
;sterday,  to-day  and  forever,  and  will  not  turn 
ay  from  the  supplications  of  his  children,  nor 
itbbold  his  preserving  power  from  them,  as  they 
watching  constantly  unto  prayer  in  the  Spirit, 


The  Countenance  and  the  Mental  Emotions. — 
he  emotions  that  thrill  in  the  heart,  mark  them- 
Ives  in  legible  lines  on  the  countenance.  This  is 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  a  useful 
ature  it  is.  The  wisdom  of  our  Maker  may  be 
!en  in  the  degree  of  its  development.  If  there  had 
#een  more  of  it  or  less,  the  processes  of  human  life 
mid  not  have  gone  on  so  well.  If  the  hopes  and 
ars  that  alternate  in  the  soul  were  as  completely 
dden  from  the  view  of  an  observer  as  the  action 
■  the  vital  organs  within  the  body,  the  intercourse 
;tween  man  and  man  would  be  far  less  kindly 
an  it  now  is.  How  blank  would  the  aspect  of 
e  world  be  if  no  image  of  a  man's  thought  could 
?er  be  seen  glancing  in  his  countenance  '  Our 
alk  through  life  would  be  like  a  solitary  march 
irough  a  gallery  of  statues — as  cold  as  marble, 
ud  not  nearly  so  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  meaning  of  the  soul  could  be  read  in  the 
juutenance,  the  inconvenience  would  be  so  great 
3  to  bring  the  machinery  of  life  almost  to  a  stand 


still.  Society  could  not  go  on  if  either  all  the 
mind's  thoughts  or  none  were  legible  on  the  coun- 
tenance. That  medium  which  actually  exists  in 
the  present  constitution  of  humanity  is  obviously 
the  bests  You  have  some  power  of  concealing 
your  emotions,  and  your  neighbour  has  some  pow- 
er of  observing  them.  He  who  made  us  has  done 
all  things  well.  Great  purposes  in  Providence  are 
served  by  thi.s  arrangement.  If  the  veil  which 
bancs  between  the  outer  world  and  our  hearts' 
emotions  were  altogether  opaque,  we  would  be  too 
much  isolated  from  our  neighbours  :  if  it  were  per- 
fectly translucent,  we  would  be  too  much  in  their 
power.  The  soul  within  is  a  burning  light,  some- 
times bright  and  sometimes  lurid  :  the  countenance 
a  semi-transparent  shade,  through  which  the  cast 
and  colouring  of  the  inner  thought  can  be  seen,  but 
not  its  articulate  details.  A  happy  heart  beaming 
through  a  guileless  countenance  is  the  best  style  of 
beauty.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  in  the  spring- 
time, and  does  not  wither  in  the  winter  of  age. — 
Arnut's  ^' Laivs  from  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earth." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[An  interesting  and  instructive  discourse  was 
not  long  since  defivered  before  the  Kentucky  Colo- 
nization Society,  by  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  speak- 
ing of  the  coloured  race  among  us  in  a  much  more 
rational  and  christian  manner  than  we  often  find 
them  alluded  to  by  men  of  the  South.  We  think 
the  following  extracts  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend."] 

The  free  blacks,  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  commencement  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  separate  class,  have  occupied  a  position 
every  way  peculiar,  and  certainly  not  favourable 
to  their  general  progress.  Still,  however,  while 
that  position  has  exposed  them  to  many  vices  and 
much  suffering,  and  has  held  out  to  ihem  most 
inadequate  inducements  to  high  or  sustained  efforts, 
it  has  been  attended  with  certain  advantages,  which 
have  greatly  exceeded  those  enjoyed  during  the 
same  period,  by  the  bulk  of  the  human  race.  They 
have  lived  by  the  side  and  under  the  shadow  of  a 
highly  civilized  and  most  energetic  race.  They 
ha°ve  been  protected  by  the  freest  institutions  in 
the  world,  and  have  seen  the  power  and  value  of 
that  which  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  enjoy 
fully.  They  have  received,  as  a  race,  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  a  training  by  which  they  have 
been  educated  in  the  great  duty  and  art  of  sustained 
toil,  which,  while  it  is  the  elemental  curse  of  hu 
manity,  is  al,-o  the  elemental  point  of  all  its  pro 
gress  ;  and  they  have  acquired,  to  a  certain  de 
gree,  all  the  arts  and  trades  which  flourish  around 
tiicm,  as  the  incidents  of  a  high  state  of  social 
development.  They  have  possessed  themselves,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  that  which,  in  a  higher  sense, 
we  call  knowledge ;  and  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say  of  them,  as  a  race,  that  they  are  wholly  un- 
educated. The  manners,  the  habits,  the  wants 
and  the  attainments  of  a  civilization — low  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  respectable  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  human  race,  and  exalted  as  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  their  own  race — have  been 
attained  by  them.  And  to  crown  all,  the  almost 
universal  belief,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
practice  of  the  christian  religion,  has  become  their 
licritage,  in  the  house  of  their  bitter  pilgrimage. 
Christ  and  his  gospel  are  in  their  midst,  far  more 
really  and  substantially  than  in  the  midst  of  many 
nations  we  call  christian.  If  we  will  consider  these 
things  fairly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  people  are 
in  a  condition,  if  they  were  but  placed  iu  circura 
ttanees  favouring  such  a  result,  to  assume  a  very 
dift'erent  position  from  any  they  have  hitherto  occu- 
pied.    It  was  a  conclusion  eminently  reasonable 
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and  natural,  from  such  promises,  that  such  a  race 
mi'dit  be  colonized,  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  a 
great  and  beneficent  influence  thereby,  upon  them- 
selves. 

The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  has  pro- 
luoed,  in  this  sense,  more  than  was  promised — 
perhaps  more  than  was  expected.  Similar  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  every  considerable 
into  which  the  human  family  is  divided,  and 
every  part  of  the  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of 
these  experiments.  I  think  no  record  exists  of  any 
more  decidedly  successful,  or,  at  a  .similar  stage  of 
it,  more  hopeful.     I  believe  no  instance  has  occur- 

1  in  which  results  more  cheering,  and  apparently 
more  pregnant  with  further  and  immense  results, 
have  been  produced  under  .so  many  discourage- 
ments, with  such  limited  means,  and  in  so  short  a 
time ;  and  certainly  the  progress  of  no  single  ex- 
periment has  been  more  eminently  free  from  great 
disasters.  We  have  colonized  this  race — such  as 
it  was — with  all  the  odium  which  its  enemies  could 
ccumulato  upon  its  head,  and  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  its  friends  to  vindicate  04  defend  it. 
Silently  accepting  the  character  given  to  it,  or, 
perhaps,  too  often  ourselves  testifying  too  unre- 
servedly to  its  degradation,  our  great  conclusion 
has  been — let  us  remove  it.  .We  have  done  so,  in 
sufiicient  numbers,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  to  exhibit  clearly  the  nature  of  the  fruits  that 
will  be  borne.  We  have  sent  ten  thousand  of  them 
some  four  thousand  miles  off,  across  the  ocean. 
Thirty  years  have  been  occupied  in  doing  this. 
We  have  done  it,  almost  entirely,  with  our  indivi- 
dual resources.  We  have  planted  them  iu  their 
new  homes.  We  have  committed  to  their  own 
hands  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs — the 
organization  of  their  own  social  state — the  making 
of  thiir  own  laws — the  establishment  of  their  own 
forms  of  government.  With  the  deepest  anxiety 
— yet  without  the  slightest  effort  to  control  the  re- 
sult, except  by  reason — we  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  as  we  patiently  and  steadily 
urged  it  forward. 

Now  we  turn  to  our  country,  and  confidently — 
might  I  not  almost  say  proudly— surely  I  may  say 
gratefully — invite  her  to  look  upon  it.  There  are 
those  people — a  free  and  christian  commonwealth, 
far  off  on  the  verge  of  human  civilization  ;  a  small, 
but  an  enlightened  and  well  regulated  State.  In- 
dustry prospers  amongst  them ;  the  arts  of  com- 
mon life  flourish  to  a  degree ;  commerce  is  regu- 
larly pursued  ;  trade  adopts  its  established  laws ; 
agriculture  is  establishing  its  conquests.  All  the 
social  institutions  which  adorn  and  bless  life,  exist 
on  the  model  they  learned  from  us.  Political  in- 
stitutions like  our  own  are  established  with  a  cor- 
dial and  unanimous  consent,  and  administered  with 
firmness,  regularity,  and  justice.  Schools  are  esta- 
blished, and  the  young  are  educated.  Churches 
are  erected  to  the  living  God,  and  Christ's  gospel 
is  preached  to  a  believing  people.  Just,  brave, 
and  pro.sperous  in  peace  and  in  war,  they  have  fol- 
lowed our  great  example  ;  they  wrong  none—they 
fear  none.  And  now,  bound  by  equal  treaties  to 
some  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth,  they 
have  been  received  into  the  family  of  nations,  and 
their  new  banner,  like  another  star  set  in  the  sable 
brow  of  night,  flashes  along  the  coast  of  their 
father-land.  Yes,  it  is  a  child  of  our  country ! — 
outcast  it  may  be — but  still  a  child  !  And  the  day 
will  come,  when  it  will  vindicate,  in  glory,  all  that 
it  has  won  in  tears. 

In  this,  as  in  every  analogous  case,  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  these  men  has  wrought  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  their  character.  The  good  that 
is  iu  thom  finds  ample  scope  for  exercise,  and  ade- 
quate motive  for  exertion ;  the  evil  is  no  longer 
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pressed  with  ceaseless  temptation,  and  aggravated 
by  a  constant  sense  of  wrong.  So  it  would  be,  as 
to  all  their  brethren,  situated  as  they  once  were. 
And  the  simple  and  truthful  recital  of  what  has 
actually  occurred,  seems  to  me  to  present  to  every 
benevolent  and  every  enlightened  mind,  an  over- 
whelming argument  in  favour  of  the  similar  remo- 
val of  the  whole  free  black  race  from  the  United 
States.  This,  at  least,  is  within  the  compass  of  our 
means  and  our  authority — this,  at  least,  every  view 
of  our  duty,  and  their  interest,  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest. 

In  the  long  annals  of  the  human  race,  there  has 
never  esisted  a  powerful  and  highly  civilized  State 
in  those  immense  and  fervid  regions  which  lie  un- 
der the  equator — and  which,  encircling  the  globe, 
and  extending  northward  and  southward  to  the 
tropics,  embrace  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Forty-seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  earth,  covering  five-sixths  of 
the  African  continent,  three-quarters  of  South 
America,  the  extreme  southern  portions  of  Asia 
and  North*America,  and  multitudes  of  the  islands 
of  the  sea— amongst  tbcm  some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive aud  fertile  of  all — have  been  condemned,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
ignorant  and  scattered — for  the  most  part  feeble 
and  semi-barbarous — and  to  a  deplorable  extent, 
savage  aud  brutal  tribes  of  men.  And  yet  there 
was  never  an  era  in  those  protracted  annals  when 
the  existence  of  a  power  of  the  first  class,  in  any 
portion  of  that  vast  circumference,  would  not  have 
been  an-  event  so  decisive  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  as  to  have  altered  the  whole  current  of 
their  history,  and  modified  the  subsequent  destiny 
of  the  whole  race.  The  grand  necessity,  this  day, 
of  the  human  family,  considered  as  one  great  bro- 
therhood— the  overpowering  want  which  human 
progress,  considered  in  its  widest  scope,  this  day 
exhibits,  is  the  reclamation  of  that  immense  cir- 
cumference from  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, and  the  establishment  throughout  its  vast 
extent,  of  the  triumphs  which  man,  elsewhere,  has 
won.  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  erect,  in  the  cen 
tral  regions  of  South  America,  extending  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  a  confederacy  like  ours — or  if  he 
had  planted  it  across  the  bosom  of  Africa,  under  the 
equator — or  if  he  had  made  Australia  the  theatre 
of  its  glory ;  how  universal  and  how  immeasurable 
would  have  been  the  influence  which  would  have 
penetrated  and  pervaded  the  inter-tropical  world 
■^ — an  influence  which  must  have  been  felt  in  some 
degree  by  the  remotest  tribes  of  men  !  Alas  !  alas  ! 
what  would  it  not  have  prevented — what  would 
it  not  have  achieved  !  The  imagination  is  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur 
of  the  good  which,  it  seems  to  us,  must  have  fol- 
lowed— and  the  heart  is  smitten  with  astonish- 
ment, as  it  glances  over  the  unfathomable  misery 
which,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  averted  ! 
What  a  lesson  of  God's  patience,  and  man's  folly  ! 

To  us  has  been  reserved  a  portion  of  this  sub- 
lime work,  on  one  of  its  widest  theatres.  We  have 
planted  a  civilized  State  in  Africa,  under  the  equa- 
tor. We  have  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire, 
whose  priceless  heritage  is  a  free  constitution  and 
an  open  Bible.  We  have  done,  by  God's  mercy, 
what  all  past  ages  needed,  but  could  not  achieve. 
Will  our  country  and  our  age  at  last  comprehend 
and  complete  our  work?  The  central  contiuent 
of  the  earth,  so  long  buried  in  darkness,  is  at 
length  invaded  by  the  true  light.  Let  heaven  and 
earth  bear  witness  against  all  who  may  seek  to  ex- 
tinguish it. 

Tlic  true  wisdom  of  man  lies  not  in  .satirizing 
llic  vices  of  others,  but  in  correcting  his  own. 


Selected. 
ACTIVITY. 
Open  the  casement,  and  up  with  tlie  Sua  ! 
His  gallant  journey  is  just  begun  ; 
Over  the  bills  his  chariot  is  rolled, 
Banner'd  with  glory,  and  burnished  with  gold, 
Over  the  hills  he  comes  sublime 
Bridegroom  of  Earth,  aud  brother  of  Time  1 
Day  hath  broken,  joyous  and  fair. 
Fragrant  and  fresh  i"s  the  morning  air,— 
Beauteous  and  bright  those  orient  hues, 
Balmy  and  sweet  those  early  dews  ; 
Oh,  there  is  health,  and  wealth,  and  bliss 
lu  dawning  Nature's  motherly  kiss  I 
Lo,  the  wondering  world  awakes,  . 
With  its  rosy  tipped  mountains  and  gleaming  lake 
With  its  fields  and  cities,  deserts  and  trees, 
Its  calm  o.ld  cliffs  and  sounding  seas 
In  all  their  gratitude,  blessing  Him, 
Who  dwelleth  between  the  Cberubim  I 

Break  away  boldly  from  Sleep's  leaden  chain. 

Seek  not  to  forge  that  fetter  again  ; 

Rather  with  vigour  and  resolute  nerve 

Up,  up,  to  bless  man,  and  thy  Master  to  serve. 

Thankful  and  hopeful  and  happy  to  raise 

The  oB'ering  of  prayer,  and  the  incense  of  praise  ! 

Gird  thee,  and  do  thy  watching  well. 

Duty's  christian  sentinel ! 

Sloth  and  slumber  never  had  part 

In  the  warrior's  will,  or  the  patriot's  heart ; 

Soldier  of  God  on  an  enemy's  shore  ! 

Slumber  aud  sloth  thrall  tlice  no  more. 

Tupper. 


I  am  content  with  my  allotment,  and  can  say  will: 
some  good  degree  of  truth, 

The  things  eternal  I  pursue, 
A  happiness  beyond  the  view 

Of  those  who"  basely  pant 
For  things  by  nature  felt  and  seen  ; 
Their  honours,  wealth,  and  pleasures  mean, 
I  neither  have  nor  want. 

Arab  Tents.~-An  Arab  family  tent  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  about  ten 
feet  in  breadth ;  in  the  highest  parts  it  is  from 
seven  to  ten  feet ;  in  the  lower  about  five.  It 
nine  poles  ;  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  on  each 
side,  covered  at  the  top  with  thick  cloths  of  woven 
goat's  hair,  impervious  to  the  heaviest  rain.  The 
side  coverings  are  usually  of  coarse  wool.  T 
interior  is  divided  into  two  apartments  by  means 
of  a  white  woolen  flower  embroidered  curtain,  hung 
against  the  middle  poles,  oue  side  being  for  men, 
the  other  for  the  women.  In  the  first,  also  are  the 
wheat  sacks,  camel-bags,  and  pack-saddles,  heaped 
up  like  a  pyramid  round  the  centre  post ;  and  in 
the  second  one  the  water  and  butter-skins,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  all  the  more  domestic  appointments 
of  the  tent.  Sometimes  the  tent  has  three  com- 
partments ;  the  third  for  the  cattle.  In  some  tribes 
the  goat's  hair  canvas  is  in  strips  of  alternate  black 
and  white  ;  in  others  it  is  all  black ;  and  in  others 
again  (about  Askalon)  all  white;  but  always  in 
strips  sewn  together  by  coarse  thread,  or  secured 
by  small  wooden  pins.  The  tvamen  alone  under- 
take the  stringing  a7ul  fixing  of  the  tents,  while 
the  men  flourish  their  lances  in  the  air,  or  vapour 
madly  about  on  their  fleet  mares,  until  their  wives, 
having  prepared  their  house,  get  ready  th«ir  food, 
which  they  eat  alone  in  masculine  sublimity,  leav- 
ing scraps  and  portions  for  their  hungry  women,  as 
generous  men  leave  bones  for  dogs. — Late  Paper. 

1728.  Advised  that  ministers,  as  well  elders  as 
others,  in  all  their  preaching,  writing,  and  con- 
versing about  the  things  of  God,  do  keep  to  the 
form  of  sound  words,  or  Scripture  terms;  and  none 
pretend  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  in 
.'uch  pretended  wisdom  go  about  to  explain  the 
things  of  God,  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teaches. 


Tor  "The  Friend.' 

BIOCRArmCAl   SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned  memberf' 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContiuued  from  page  397.) 

JOHN  SALKJILD. 

On  the  31st  of  Tenth  mo.,  1733,  John  SalkeljiL-; 
laid  before  his  Monthly  Bleeting,  a  prospect  he  had 
of  a  visit  in  gospel  love  to  Friends  of  Virginia  : 
North  Carolina.  Having  received  their  certificat 
of  unity,  he  made  preparations  for  leaving  home 
One  of  the  things  he  deemed  needful,  before  unde 
taking  this  arduous  journey,  was  the  preparatioi 
of  his  will,  which  bears  date  Twelfth  mo.  25th  o 
this  year.  About  the  beginning  of  1734,  he  pro 
ceeded  southward  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  concern 
In  those  days,  when  there  were  no  mails,  excep 
between  a  very  few  of  the  large  towns  in  the  colo 
nies,  information  could  scarcely  be  received  froo  jj; 
distant  travellers  by  their  friends  at  home,  save  b' 
the  hands  of  some  transient  traveller.  Many  pain  j; 
ful  rumors,  iu  the  lack  of  positive  information  con 
cerning  her  dear  husband,  reached  Agnes  Salkel 
during  his  absence,  but  she  appears  to  have  bee: 
su-tained  in  faith  through  it.  A  copy  of  one  c 
her  letters  to  him  is  before  me.  She  date 
"  Thy  house,  27th  of  Third  mo.,  1734."  She  says 
''  AVe  had  many  reports,  first  of  thy  sickness,  ani 
then  of  thy  death.  You  were  lost  in  the  wildei 
ness,  and  famished  for  want ! !  Then,  thou  had 
good  meeting,  and  dropped  down,  was  carried  t 
a  house,  and  died  at  once ! !  I  was  yesterday  at  Phi 
ladelphia.  Thomas  Chalkley  is  bound  for  Ireland 
and  Margaret*  has  thoughts  of  going  with  them 
But  they  must  stay  for  —  Cowman,  who  will  sail  i 
about  five  weeks'  time.  We  understand  by  Ro 
bert  Jordan,  that  James  Nicholson  sails  to  \\\ 
ginia,  and  John  Burton  and  Thomas  Backhouse.' 
If  they  be  at  this  meeting,  and  [thou]  make  hast( 
thee  may  come  before  they  go."  *  '*  "  Jaeo' 
Howell  gives  his  dear  love  to  thee  ;  he  hath  ma 
ried  his  son,  and  therefore  he  cannot  come''  [pn 
bably  to  Maryland  Yearly  Meeting,  to  meet  Job: 
Salkeld.]  She  concludes  thus,  "  This,  from  th 
loving  wife,  Agnes  Saliceld." 

A  tew  weejcs  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Jok 
Salkeld  was  favoured  to  reach  his  own  home  ii 
safety,  and  without  doubt,  it  was  with   a  thankfij 
heart  that  he  returned  his  certificate  to  his  Monthl 
Meeting  on  the  24th  of  the  Fourth  mouth.     Thi 
appears  to  have  been  his  last  labour  of  love 
wards  the  distant  brethren,  except  it  might  hav 
been  in  preparing  epistles  of  advice.     I  have  stu 
diously  avoided  repeating  any  of  the  many  i 
dotes    often   told   respecting  our  beloved   Friend 
which  exhibit  him  as  he  appeared,  when  the 
tural  disposition  was  for  the  time  in  dominion,  ye 
there  is  oue  occurrence,  sometimes  quoted  to  shoj 
his  singularity,  which  there  appears  to  me  stron, 
evidence,   was  in   the   ordering  of  best   wisdom 
John  was  in  attendance  at  a  meeting,  where,  afte  ^ 
a  time  of  silence  and  deep  exercise,  he  struck  hi  . 
cane  on  the  floor,  and  exclaimed,  "  Resist  the  devi  . 
this  once,  and  he  will  not  trouble  thee  again."   A  ," 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  John  was  taken  to  taaj 
by  some  of  the  Friends  present,  for  his  disorder! 
act.     In  reply,  he  said,  that  if  he  had  ever  know 
the  Divine   commission   to  preach  the  gospel,  b 
thought  he  had  it  for  what  he  had  done  aud 
that  day.     He  thought  he  was  acting  in  obedienc  . 
to  his  Master's  requiring,  and  there  he  must  leav 

Margaret  Coupland,  an  English  Friend  wTTo  h« 
been  in  America  on  a  religious  visit,  with  Alice  Aldei 
sou.     .See  vol.  vi.,  Friends'  Library,  page  !j'i. 

I  John    Barton   and  Thomas  Backhouse   Wire   froi 
England,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  ' 
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Although  endeavouring  to  rest  in  the  belief, 
at  he  had  endeavoured  to  do,  what  he  believed 
as  his  duty,  he  no  doubt  felt  at  times  the  want  of 
lity  of  his  Friends  with  his  action  that  day,  and 
cret  exercise  and  conflict  of  spirit  concerning  it. 
bout  a  year  after  the  occurrence,  a  man  whom 
J  met  with,  inc{uired  of  him  whether  he  recollected 
jing  at  the  meeting  where  it  took  place.  John 
adily  answered  that  he  did,  and  that  from  the 
ngularity  of  his  service  in  it,  and  the  reproofs  of 
friends  therefor,  he  had  cause  to  remember  it. 
he  man  then  told  him,  that  his  service  that  day 
in  the  ordering  of  Divine  providence  intended 
him,  and  that  it  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
im  from  an  awful  death.  He  had  been  for  some 
ow,  desponding  state  of  mind,  and  had 
Uy  intended  to  take  his  own  life  that  day.  He 
id  taken  a  rope  to  the  woods  to  hang  himself, 
'  en  it  was  suggested  to  his  mind,  no  doubt,  by 
le  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men, 

go  to  meeting,  which  was  held  near  by.     With 

!  rope  in  his  pocket  with  which  he  intended  to 
,rry  out  his  awful  purpo;e,  he  went  to  the  meet- 
Whilst  pondering  over  his  miserable  condi- 
bn,  and  the  means  of  escape  therefrom,  which 
atan  kept  presenting  to  his  mind,  the  rap  of  the 
ine  on  the  floor  aroused  his  attention,  the  exhort- 
,ion  to  resist  the  old  adversary  that  once,  and  ho 
ould  be  free  from  his  wicked  temptation,  took 
M  of  his  mind.  It  was  to  him  a  saving  visita- 
bn  of  Divine  grace.  He  resisted  the  temptation 
ith  success,  turned  from  his  purpose,  and  found 
e  truth  of  the  promise  verified.  He  had  not  since 
icu  assailed  by  that  temptation,  and  was,  through 
iB  mercy  of  tlie  Lord,  enabled  to  rejoice  in  his 
ippy  deliverance  from  the  dreadful  state  of  mind 

had  previously  been  in.     This  declaration  from 

I,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  gave  John  without 
)ubt  relief  from  all  his  misgivings,  and  filled  him 
ith  satisfaction  in  believing  that  his  faithfulness 

an  apprehended  duty,  had  been  savingly  blessed 

a   candidate  for  immortality   and   eternal  life 

jme  individuals  who  heard  instances  related  of 

hn's  pleasantry,  undertook  to  rebuke  him  there- 
r.  Some  were  probably  censors  fitted  out  by 
If,  and  without  the  proper  qualification  for  the 
rvice  they  had  undertaken.  Others  no  doubt. 
It  a  zeal  for  the  Truth,  and  strong  desires  thai 
Dthing  might  bring  any  discredit  thereon.  John 
burchman,  who  seemed   as  though  he  was  one 

nctified  from  his  youth,  and  who  in  very  infancy 
great   measure   under   subjection    to    the 

OSS  of  Christ,  was  one  who  undertook  to  labour 
ith  John  Salkeld.  The  veteran  soldier  in  the 
amb's  warfare,  heard  the  rebuke  of  this  young 
Ivocate  of  his  divine  Master  in  patience,  and  no 
jubt  felt  his  heart- ache  over  his  remaining  in- 

mities,  whilst  ho  briefly  replied,  "Ah,  Johnny! 

)hnuy  !  I  have  overcome  more  than  thou  ever 
id  to  contend  with." 

John  Salkeld's  work  on  earth  was  drawing  to- 
ards  a  close.  Of  his  last  sickness,  we  have  no 
;couut,  but  his  decease  took  place  Ninth  month 
Uth,  1739.     John  Smith  says  of  him,  "  He  had 

I  great  learning,  but  a  strong  and  vigorous  un- 

rstanding,  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
ncommon  aptness  at  repartee,  when  he  would  in- 
ilge  himself  in  it.     His  manner  in  preaching  was 

ry  engaging,  and  his  matter  so  powerful,  that  it 

ually  had  a  great  reach  and  effect  upon  meet- 
fgs." 

Joseph  Bruntnall,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
^ter  his  death  the  following  lines : — 

'  Salkeld,  from  silent  sitting,  slow  would  rise, 
And  seem  ns  with  himself  lie  did  advise  ; 
His  liist  words  would  he  soft,  yet  might  be  heard, 
lie  looked  resolved,  jet  sjioke  as  if  he  feared  ; 


He  gained  attention  in  a  gradual  way. 
As  morning  twilight  ushers  in  the  day: 
Proiiosed  his  theme,  and  sometimes  would  repeat, 
Lest  some  should  not  observe,  or  should  forget, 
Then  gently  louder  on  the  text  e.^pl.ain, 
And  set  in  view  its  every  nerve  and  vein ; 
Till  when  he  saw  his  list'ning  flock  give  ear, 
And  trickle  from  the  tender  eyes  a  tear. 
Still  louder  then  he  strained  his  cheerful  voice, 
The  sounds  grew  tuneful,  as  their  hearts  rejoice. 
To  heaven  he  lifts  them  with  delightful  notes, 
And  every  soul  to  its  first  cause  devotes ; 
And  when  he  ceases,  still  the  music  rings. 
And  ev'ry  breast  its  Hallelujah  sings.' 

John  Smith  says,  "  Agnes  Salkeld,  wife  of  John, 
survived  him,  and  maintained  the  character 
through  life  of  a  prudent,  kind  and  good  woman. 
She  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1748." 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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Volcano  at  Work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Alta  California  gives 
the  following  incidents  of  a  visit  to  the  volcano 
Kilauea — not  the  celebrated  Mauna  Loa — in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  thirty-six  miles  from  Hilo : — 

Kilauea  is  unlike  any  other  crater,  an  anomaly 
in  nature.  It  is  a  vast  pit  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
— one  of  nature's  great  safety-valves.  It  is  ele- 
vated only  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  in  approaohrng  it,  the  ascent  is  so  gradual  as 
to  be  imperceptible. 

So  great  was  our  anxiety  to  descend  into  the 
crater  that  the  hours  of  darkness  seemed  unusually 
long.  Frequently  we  would  get  up  from  our  bed 
of  fern  leaves,  and  peering  through  the  darkness 
from  our  doorless  huts,  watch  the  red  fountains  of 
fire  bursting  up  from  the  chasm  below,  and  break' 
ing  in  chains  of  light.  A  great  lurid  mass  of 
cloud  hung  perpetually  over  the  fiery  lake.  The 
wind,  blowing  literally  through  the  crater,  howled 
and  shrieked  in  an  unearthly  manner.  Above  the 
voice  of  the  midnight  blast,  could  be  heard  occa- 
sional explosions  and  distant  rumbling  sounds,  like 
those  we  heard  on  Mauna  Loa,  while,  during 
tervals  of  cessation,  the  surging  and  splashing  of 
the  furious  waves  in  the  ever-troubled  lake  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  Daylight  came  at  last.  A 
cold,  rainy,  cheerless  day  dawned  upon  us.  But 
this  could  not  damp  our  ardour.  After  a  good 
breakfast,  away  we  started — all  hands — leaving 
our  hut  and  contents  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Descending  the  precipitious  sides,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  crater,  great  caution  must  be  exercised. 
Reaching  the  floor,  we  found  it  composed  of  swell- 
ing masses  of  black,  brittle  lava,  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  formation.  We  walked  over  this, 
taking  the  precaution  to  carry  a  good-sized  stick, 
with  which  to  test  the  thickness  of  the  crust. 
Here  and  there  we  met  with  huge  masses  of  solid 
rock,  many  of  them  weighing  more  than  a  hun- 
dred tons,  which  had  evidently  been  thrown  from 
the  crater. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  burning  lake 
is  the  entrance  to  a  great  cave,  which  my  guide 
says,  is  probably  a  mile  long.  Wc  entered  through 
a  very  narrow  aperature,  around  which  lay  loose 
heaps  of  fire-scarred  stones.  Lighting  our  candles, 
we  pressed  on,  exploring  this  dn-ection  and  that, 
until  we  had  gone  perhaps' half  a  mile,  and  yet  we 
did  not  find  the  end  of  this  remarkable  cave.  In 
some  places  it  is  narrow,  and  in  others  widens  out 
into  vast  chambers.  In  some  places  we  had  to 
crawl  where  the  roof  was  only  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  in  other  places  the  roof  would  be  ten  or 
twenty  feet  above  our  heads.  Hanging  from  this 
roof  we  found  some  choice  specimens  of  fine  black 
metallic  lava  in  the  shape  of  stalactites,  while 
stalagmites  of  the  same  material  were  found  on 


the  floor.  After  being  in  that  dreary  chamber 
throe  hours,  we  emerged  into  daylight  just  as  our 
candles  were  used  up. 

Suddenly  we  came  to  a  high  bank,  and  looking 
down  wc  beheld  the  lake  of  fire  beneath  us,  about 
seventy-five  feet.  This  lake  is  something  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference.  There,  in  full  view, 
were  real  waves  of  liquid  fire,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  spluttering  and  splashing  like  ocean  waves. 
A  little  island  of  hard  lava  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  against  the  black  sides  of  which  the 
waves  of  fire  dashed  with  tremendous  fury,  and, 
breaking  on  its  jagged  cliffs,  they  would  cast  their 
red  spray  high  into  the  air.  The  sides  of  the  lake 
were  solid  walls  of  red  tire,  glowing  with  fearful 
intensity.  We  were  standing  on  the  windward 
bank,  with  a  strong  cold  wind  blowing  down,  yet 
the  heat  was  so  intense,  that  we  could  only  look  a 
minute  at  a  time,  and  then  turn  away  to  catch  the 
refreshing  influence  of  the  cool  breeze.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  hideous  roaring  and  hissing  of  the  lake, 
we  heard,  at  short  intervals,  sounds  much  resem- 
bling that  of  a  steamer  blowing  ofi'  steam,  only 
infinitely  louder,  and  ominous  growlings  of  pent- 
up  forces  struggling  in  subterranean  caverns,  at 
which  the  very  earth  seemed  to  tremble.  Occa- 
sionally large  masses  of  the  cooled  lava,  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  became  detached,  and,  falling 
into  the  boiling  cauldron,  are  instantly  reduced  to 
a  liquid  state. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  disturbed  only  by 
an  occasional  hissing  and  murmuring,  I  was  .soon 
startled  by  that  awe-inspiring  sound  of  escaping 
steam.  In  an  instant  a  faint  glimmering  of  red, 
like  a  shoot  of  lightning,  shot  out  from  under  the 
overhanging  brink  whore  I  was  standing,  and  ran 
across  the  lake.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  change 
in  the  whole  programme.  Immediately  the  whole 
lake  became  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  four  foun- 
tains burst  up  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  lake.  My 
eyes  followed  these  with  amazement,  as  one  after 
another  they  cast  up  great  quantities  of  a  pure 
vermillion-coloured  liquid.  These  were  followed 
by  two  others  in  rapid  succession,  one  of  which 
burst  up  near  where  I  was  standing.  Running 
back,  I  cowered  under  the  upper  banks,  and  wit- 
nessed the  grandest  pyrotochnical  display  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  form  any  conception.  These  six 
fountains  threw  up  jets  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
high.  The  fouutain  from  the  spray  of  which  I  so 
hastily  retreated,  made  large  deposits  of  molten 
lava  on  the  bank,  where  I  had  been  standing,  and 
when  it  ceased,  I  procured  some  very  good  speci- 
mens. This  red  liquid  matter,  when  cool,  is  a 
solid,  brilliant  black  substance,  much  resembling 
pitch.  After  this  sublime  display,  a  short  period 
of  inactivity  ensued,  as  before,  and  then  the  waves 
of  fire  commenced  to  roll  and  dash  against  the 
little  island  as  when  we  first  saw  it.  A  continual 
boiling,  bubbling  and  spluttering  is  kept  up  around 
the  edges  of  this  mighty  cauldron,  precisely  like 
the  boiling  of  a  pot.  This  crater  has  probably 
been  in  action,  more  or  less,  from  time  immemorial. 
Native  tradition  says  that  it  has  probably  been 
burning  from  the  time  of  chaos  until  now. 

Every  day,  for  three  days,  we  spent  several 
hours  sitting  upon  the  bank,  and  watching  all  the 
varied  changes  and  wonderful  movements  of  this 
lake.  Changes  are  taking  place  continually.  The 
lower  banks  arc  growing  and  decreasing  continual- 
ly. The  work  of  demolition  and  reconstruction  is 
always  going  on.  The  most  wonderful  and  (to  us) 
mysterious  phenomenon  we  witnessed  was  on  the 
second  day  of  our  visit  to  the  crater.  It  was 
noon,  and  we  were  sitting  on  a  high  bank  at  lunch. 
I  had  turned  my  face  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  to  avoid   the  intense  heat  of  the  lake.     I 
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was  startled  by  a  noise  like  the  rushing  together 
of  vast  bodies  of  water.  The  natives  jumped  up 
instantly,  and  raising  an  unearthly  shout,  scam- 
pered off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Turning  to- 
ward the  lake,  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  I,  too,  had  to  run  off  some  distance 
to  escape  the  great  heat.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  lake  was  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  commotion. 
Wave  clashed  on  wave,  and  all  was  confu.sion. 
Tremendous  billows  of  fire  rolled  from  every  tide 
of  the  lake,  and  meeting  in  fierce  conflict  around 
the  island  in  the  centre,  broke  with  fury  over  its 
black  sides.  Then,  after  receding  again,  they 
rushed  to  the  onset  once  more  with  increased  force, 
and  meeting  together,  shot  up  in  the  air,  perhaps 
one  hundred  feet,  one  vast  spiral  body  of  red  hquid 
lava,  which  finally  combed  over  and  fell  in  grace- 
ful spray  back  into  the  lake  again  !  When  things 
had  been  restored  to  their  usual  order,  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  seemed  to  have  fallen  at  least 
ten  feet. 


For  "Tbe  Friend." 

A  IVord  to  Zion's  Monmers. 

"  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy 
crosvn.'' — Ret.  iii.  11. 

The  exercised  children  of  the  Lord  at  this  day, 
have  much  to  try  and  prove  them,  and  they  often 
feel  that  they  have  need  of  patience  to  bear  al>  that 
is  permitted  to  attend  them,  because  of  their  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  law  of  their  God,  iu  the  main- 
tenance of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies,  which 
have  distinguished  Friends  as  a  distinct,  religious 
Society,  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time ;  hence 
that  language  of  our  divine  Master  is  felt  to  be 
peculiarly  applicable, — "  In  your  patience  possess 
ye  your  souls."  For  years  past  these  have  seen, 
and  hp,d  to  mourn  over  many  innovations  that  have 
been  spreading  within  our  borders,  and  at  times  the 
language  of  the  prophet  has  been  their  language, 
— "  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  give  not  thine 
heritage  to  reproach." 

Having  been  favoured  to  buy  the  truth,  and  to 
know  its  excellency,  these  cannot  join  in  with  any 
innovations,  however  plausibly  they  are  covered 
over;  for  that  which  they  had  been  favoured,  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord,  to  see  with  their  eyes,  to  look 
upon  and  to  handle,  of  the  word  of  life,  they  could 
not  deny  or  gainsay.  Great,  indeed,  is  and  has 
been  the  suffering  of  many  on  these  accounts, 
"  choosing  rather  to  suffer  aifiiction  with  the  people 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son." It  is  under  feelings  of  this  kind,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  encouragement  of  all  the 
children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  adhere  closely  to  the  ancient  faith 
and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society,  that  these 
lines  are  written;  having  myself  seen  the  working 
of  the  enemy  of  the  church,  to  lay  waste  her  goodly 
heritage,  so  that  the  gracious  design  of  her  ever 
adorable  Head,  in  raising  Friends  up  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar people,  to  stand  as  living  protests  against  all 
evils,  might  be  frustrated.  Therefore,  my  heart  is 
drawn  to  salute  my  dea*>fellow-scrvants  and  pil- 
grims, in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  "  be  steadfa.-t,  unmoveable,  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  your 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  And  although 
you  may  be  made  sad  to  see  the  principles  and 
testimonies  always  held  dear  by  us,  prostrated,  one 
after  another,  by  some  under  our  name,  and  in  the 
retrograde  movements  now  being  taken  in  different 
parts,  hope  seems  at  a  low  ebb,  let  us  strive  more 
and  more  to  stand  with  our  loins  girded  aud  our 
lights  burning,  that  we  may  realize  the  exhorta- 
tion of  the  Spirit  to  one  of  the  churches  formerly, 
"  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take 


thy  crown."  Having  received  the  truth  in  the 
love  of  it,  yea,  having  been  made  glad  that  in 
adorable  mercy  we  have  been  favoured  to  see  in 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel,  that  the  pure  and 
perfect  doctrines  and  practices  held  up  by  our  an- 
cient Friends,  are  primitive  Christianity,  let  us  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  f;iith  without  wavering ; 
and  He  whose  compassions  fail  not,  and  who  regard- 
eth  the  low  estate  of  his  church  and  people,  will 
manifest  himself  to  be  a  safe  hiding  place,  even  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

Dear  Friends,  let  us  keep  near  unto  our  divine 
Lord  and  Master,  sitting  at  his  feet,  as  Mary  did, 
concerning  whom  this  testimony  was  borne,  "  Mary 
hath  chosen  that  good  part  which  shall  not  be 
taken  from  her."  As  our  minds  are  kept  inward 
with  the  Lord,  in  a  watchful  frame,  we  shall  be 
favoured  to  see  and  to  shun  the  snares  of  the  enemy, 
wherein  he  is  seeking  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  into  that  rest  which  is 
prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

As  this  inwardness  is  maintained,  a  godly  jeal- 
ousy will  prevail  in  us,  over  our  conduct  and  con- 
versation, that  in  all  things  we  may  adorn  the  doc- 
trine of  God  our  Saviour,  that  others  seeing  our 
good  works,  may  glorify  him  in  the  day  of  visita- 
tion. 

"  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,"  is  an  apostolic 
declaration  ;  and  well  will  it  better  us  to  act  ac- 
cording to  it,  that  the  many  departures  from  the 
law  and  the  testimonies  of  our  forefathers,  which 
are  apparent  among  us,  may  not  be  permitted  to 
drive  us  from  our  posts;  but  through  the  efiicacy 
of  that  faith  by  which  the  Lord's  children  in  every 
age,  have  obtained  the  victory,  even  through  great 
tribulations,  we  may  stand  with  girded  loins,  hav- 
ing "  no  fellowship  with  those  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  but  rather  to  reprove  them;"  works 
which,  if  suffered  to  prevail,  will  rob  us,  and  spoil 
us,  until  that  ancient  beauty  and  comeliness  in 
which  our  Society  appeared  in  the  day  when  the 
adorable  Head  gathered  her  from  the  ''  lo  here  is 
Christ,"  or  "lo  he  is  there,"  are  lost,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  mere  name. 

Dear  Friends,  let  us  be  faithful  to  the  truth,  and 
against  error,  in  that  living,  upright  zeal  which  is 
of  the  Lord's  own  begetting;  in  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ ;  not  mistaking  the  forward 
runnings  and  willings  of  the  creature,  for  his  put- 
ting forth.  Then  we  may  look  in  confidence  unto 
Him,  who  has  kept  his  servants  and  witnesses 
throughout  every  generation,  as  the  language  of  the 
apostle  abundantly  sets  forth  ;  enumerating  many 
striking  instances  of  the  faith  which  giveth  the  vic- 
tory, as  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture ;  whereby  the 
Lord's  faithful  witnesses  were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  turning  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens.  And  should  it  be  our  lot  to  suffer  on,  be- 
cause of  the  degeneracy  of  uiany,  and  even  should 
we  never  see  of  the  travail  of  our  souls,  and  be 
sati^fied  as  we-may  desire,  yet  in  the  power  of  that 
living  faith,  we  may  be  favoured  to  believe  that  the 
truth  will  ultimately  prevail ;  that  "  the  Lamb  and 
his  followers  shall  have  the  victory."  Our  ever 
adorable  Head  and  high  Priest  having  done  great 
things  for  us,  in  raising  us  up  to  be  a  people,  and 
committing  such  a  pure  and  perfect  standard  of 
christian  doctrine  to  us,  through  the  power  of  the 
day  spring  from  on  high,  hath  also  called  us  to 
maintain  the  pure  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  so  that 
as  no  people  upon  earth  have  been  more  favour- 
ed, he  will  not  suffer  them  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  become  extinct.  Nay,  but  children  yet  un- 
boru  will  be  led  to  inquire  after  this  good  old  way, 
the  ancient  paths,  and  to  walk  therein.  Finally, 
my  beloved  friends,  let  us  hold  fast  that  which  we  I 
have  been  favoured  to  attain  unto,  that  we  may  I 


not  lose  that  crown,  which  awaits  the  obedient  - 
but  maintain  our  testimony  unflinchingly,  a^    ,. 
our  dear  Friends,  Thomas  Shilhtoe,  John  I3arelaj 
Ann  Jones  and   many  others,  who  saw  the  lapsei 
state  that  the  Society  was  fast  verging  into,  am 
bore  their  testimony  unwaveringly,  and  have  laii  : 
down  their  heads  in  peace,  concerning  whom  it  ma;  :: 
be  said,  They  rest  from  their  labours  and  thei 
works  do  follow  them.  J.  E. 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  Eighth  mo.  8th,  1860. 


Hunibug. — Among  the  many  issues  of  base  coii 
which  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  Ireland 
there  was  none  to  be  compared  in  worthlessness  fc 
that  made  by  James  II.  at  the  Dubhn  mint.  I 
was  composed  of  anything  on  which  he  could  la; 
his  hands,  such  as  lead,  pewter,  copper,  and  brass 
and  so  low  was  its  intrinsic  value  that  twenty  shil 
lings  of  it  was  only  worth  two-pence  sterling 
William  III.,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  th 
Boyne,  ordered  that  the  crown  piece  and  hall 
crown  should  be  taken  as  one  penny  and  one  hall 
penny,  respectively.  The  soft  mixed  metal  c 
which  that  worthless  coin  was  composed  was  know: 
among  the  Irish  as  Uim  bog,  pronounced  Com  bug 
i.  e.  soft  copper,  i.  e.  worthless  money;  and  in  th 
course  of  their  dealings  the  modern  use  of  the  wop 
humbug  took  its  rise,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  That's 
2}iece  ofuiinbog,''  "  Don't  think  to  pass  off  yolt 
uLiiibog  on  me."  Hence  the  word  humbug  cam 
to  be  applied  to  anything  that  had  a  specious  ap, 
pearance,  but  whicli  was  in  reality  spurious.  It  i 
curious  to  note,  that  the  very  opposite  of  liumbi 
i.  e.  false  metal,  is  the  word  sterling,  which  is  al 
taken  from  a  term  applied  to  the  true  coinage  { 
Great  Britain,  as  sterling  coin,  sterling  worth. 


Heavenly  Peace,  the  Reward  of  Simple  Obi 
dience. — In  very  early  life,  Mercy  Ellis  was  sons 
ble  of  the  tendering  visitations  of  the  love  of  Gw 
to  her  soul,  inclining  her  to  choose  the  good,  an< 
refuse  the  evil ;  and  as  she  yielded  thereto,  sb 
was  strengthened  to  surrender  her  own  will  to  th 
will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  to  make  soi 
steps  in  that  narrow  path  which  leads  to  true  poa« 
As  she  endeavoured  in  simplicity  to  follow  th 
pointing  of  the  Divine  finger,  she  became  impresse 
with  the  conviction  that  some  articles  of  her  dres 
were  designed  more  for  show  than  for  use,  and  tha 
it  was  her  duty  to  lay  them  aside,  believing  that  a 
attempt  to  decorate  the  frail  body,  could  not  b 
agreeable  in  the  Divine  sight.  She  frequently  o\ 
served  in  after  life,  that  for  little  acts  of  siinpl 
obedience  to  apprehended  duty,  even  in  mattei 
which  are  often  deemed  of  small  moment,  she  fe 
the  sweet  reward  of  heavenly  peace.  At  this  earl 
period  of  life,  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  fa 
low  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  howevf 
small  its  requirings  might  appear  to  the  outwar 
view,  was  so  deeply  engraven  on  her  heart,  that 
became  her  primary  engagement,  and  the  goven 
ing  principle  of  her  future  course.  Thus  beit 
faithful  in  the  day  of  small  things,  she  experience 
a  growth  in  grace,  and  was  enabled  to  show  fori  l 
in  her  example  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  love, 
gentleness,  and  in  meekness  of  spirit. — Memorial 
of  Mei-cy  Ellis. 


Unity  oftlw  Sjnrit.— The  Lord  God  Almighl 
give  you,  iu  his  power,  dominion ;  that  in  it  yc 
may  all  strive  to  be  of  one  mind,  heart,  and  son 
keeping  the  unity  in  the  one  Spirit,  which  is  t! 
bond  of  peace  ;  and  drinking  all  iuto  the  one  Sf 
rit,  by  which  you  are  circumcised  and  baptized  iu 
one  body,  to  one  heavenly  and  spiritual  Hcad.- 
George  Fox. 
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From  the  British  Fric-iul. 

maiis  on  Jolin  S.  Rowntree's   "(luakerism,    Past 
and  Present." 

(Coutiuiu-U  from  page  3SG.) 

Si/iiiboiic  Kites — Water  Baptism. — The  prin- 
pies  of  the  Society  upon  this  subject  are  so  well 
down,  and  have  been  so  clearly  defined  and  de- 
ndcd  by  numerous  authors  of  acknowledged  abi- 
ty,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
irpri.se  and  regret,  that  the  author  of  this  essay 
ad  not  made  himself  better  acquainted  with  the 
bject,  before  he  charged  the  Society  .with  "  an 
fraction  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  the  right  of 
•ivate  judgment,"  (p.  43,)  because  it  had  disowned 
me  individuals  for  "  no  other  reason  tiian  that  of 
iving  undergone  the  rite  of  baptism,"  (p.  43.) 
In  such  acts,"  continues  the  essayist,"  we  do  dis- 
iver  a  cause  of  decadence." 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a  most  extraordinary 
sumption.  An  offender  against  the  laws  of  the 
nd,  on  being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  impri- 
nnient,  might  just  as  reasonably  complain  of  ''  an 
fraction  of"  his  civil  "liberty,  and  of  the  right 
his  "private  judgment."  The  two  cases  are 
isely  parallel.  As  in  the  one  instance,  it  is 
sential  to  the  safety  of  the  community  that  the 
should  be  observed  and  enforced,  so  it  is  in 
ligious  societies,  that  their  doctrines  and  disoi- 
inary  rules  should  be  maintained  in  all  their 
lify  and  integrity. 

Supposing  the  Society,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
s.ayist,  to  have  been  guiltless  of  "such  acts," 
bat  would  have  been  the  consequences,  let  us  ask, 
d  how  could  it  have  maintained  "  the  unity  of 
3  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace?" — The  Society 
luld  have  become  a  menagerie  of  diverse  and 
iterogoneous  professors, — of  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
udites,  Beaconites,  Hicksices,  and  we  know 
)t  what  else,  whilst  the  true  seed  of  the  church  of 
:nuiuo  Quakerism  would  have  been  choked   and 

itroyed. 

'  Such  acts,"  therefore,  are  imperatively  neces- 
,ry  for  the  preservation  of  the  Society ;  and  it 
be  suicidal  on  its  part  not  to  insist  on  a 
liforuiity  of  belief  in  the  great  principles  upon 
hieh    its   foundations   are  based.     If  a  person 

uly  professes  opinions  directly  adverse  to  the 
(kuowledged  principles  of  the  Society,  he  vir- 
a'.ly  disunites  himself  from  it ;  and  we  cannot 
uceive  how  he  can  reasonably  complain  of  the 
iciety  for  disowning  him,  when  it  merely  follows 
its  legitimate  conclusion  the  course  he  has  him- 
If  initiated.  To  talk  of  such  a  disciplinary  pro- 
ediug  as  "  an  infraction  of  religious  liberty,"  is 
ithing  short  of  a  gross  absurdity ;   and  when  J. 

Rowntree  says,  "  in  such  acts  we  do  discover  a 
use  of  decadence,"  we  cannot  congratulate  him 
1  the  accuracy  of  his  mental  perceptions,  nor  can 
),  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  tlie  subject,  perceive 
e  slightest  traces  of  the  great  discovery  which 

alleges  to  have  made. 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  he  does  not  appear 
impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Society  on  baptism, 
!.;  although  he  says  (p.  42,)  "  It  may  be  alleged 
thout  danger  of  contradiction,  that,  excepting 
e  Society  of  Friends,"  &.c:,  "  the  professing  church 

mi  Apostolic  times  downwards," "  has 

en  united  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  of  divine 
stitution,  and  that  their  observance  is  perma- 
lUtly  binding  on  the  followers  of  Christ.  Whilst 
ithcr  this  fact,  nor  that  of  their  observance  by 
e  Lord  Jesus  himself,  is  suflScient  to  sustain  their 
ntiuuance  if  manifestly  opposed  to  the  letter  or 
irit  of  Scripture,  it  strongly  indicates  the  pro- 
iety  of  modesty  and  charity  on  the  part  of  those 
10  do  not  observe  them,  especially  when  their  rc- 
sal  to  do  so  rests  on  no  distinct  scriptural  injunc- 


tion, but  on  considerations  deduced  from  the  general 
scope  and  character  of  the  gospel  revelation." 

ilere,  as  on  subjects  previously  discussed  in 
those  remarks,  we  have  that  hankering  after  popu- 
larity,— that  unwillingness  to  give  full  force  and 
credence  to  religious  principles  unless  they  are 
ratified  by  the  voice  and  adherence  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  that  nervous  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of 
those  principles  which  are  profe.'ssed  only  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  christian  world.  The  author 
bewails  the  loss  of  members  as  an  evil  almost 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  and  would 
fain  widen  the  basis  of  church-fellowship  (p.  173,) 
so  as  even  to  retain  those  who  publicly  profess 
opinions  inconsistent  with  the  Society's  fundamental 
principles. 

We  do  not  clearly  understand  what  the  author 
means  by  saying,  in  the  somewhat  misty  paragraph 
above  quoted,  that  the  premises  "  strongly  indicate 
the  propriety  of  modesty  and  charity,"  unless  it  be 
that,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  Society  ought  to 
allow  its  members  to  profess  doctrines  adverse  to 
its  own,  and  abrogate  its  rules  of  discipline.  If 
this  be  the  right  version — and  taken  with  the  con- 
test we  can  make  nothing  el.se  of  it — the  proposi- 
tion is  a  bold  one,  and  obviously  requires  more 
consideration  than  the  author,  and  those  who  are 
of  his  opinions,  have  yet  given  to  it.  We  must, 
however,  confess,  that  such  a  design  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  tenor  and  scope  of  the 
work  before  us.  Latitudinarianism  in  principle, 
and  laxity  of  discipline,  are  characteristic  of  all 
its  recommendations  for  the  arrest  of  the  fancied 
decadence,  and  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Society. 

So  sweeping  a  measure  can  only  be  justified  by 
great  necessity.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  whether 
the  existence  of  such  a  necessity  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  e.?sayist.  The  only  reasons  assigned 
are,  that  the  majority  of  christians  believe  that 
water  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  of  divine 
institution,  and  that  the  observance  of  them  is 
permanently  obligatory ;  whilst  the  Society  of 
Friends  refuses  to  observe  them  on  no  distinct 
scriptural  injunction,  but  on  considerations  deduced 
from  the  general  scope  and  character  of  the  go.^pel 
revelation. 

Now  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  grant  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  reasons  adduced,  we  should  most 
strongly  object  to  the  author's  definition  of  the 
Society's  principles.  But  we  hold  that  the  faith 
professed  by  other  religious  denominations  ought 
not  to  influence  the  Society,  but  that  its  practice 
or  conduct  ought  to  be  governed  by  its  own  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that  we  should  at  least  correctly  as- 
certain the  existence  of  an  evil  before  we  propose 
to  remedy  it  by  such  extreme  means.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  ascertain  if  J.  S.  Rowntree  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  Society's  principles  ■  as 
relates  to  water  baptism  are  founded  "  on  no  dis- 
tinct scriptural  injunction,  but  on  considerations 
deduced  from  the  general  scope  and  character  of 
the  gospel  revelation."  Had  the  author  of  this 
sentence  read  the  12th  Proposition  of  Barclay, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  the  truth,  and  with 
the  object  of  giving  an  honest  exposition  of  the 
Society's  doctrine  on  baptism,  he  would  have 
avoided  the  misrepresentation  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty,  as  well  as  the  erroneous  conclusions 
he  has  deduced  from  it.  Among  others,  Barclay 
quotes  the  following  texts,  in  support  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  our  readers 
do  not  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  there  are 
scriptural  injunctions  of  unmistakable  clearness,  as 
well  as  inferential  considerations  deduced  from  the 
general  scope  and  character  of  the  gospel.  The 
texts  are  as  follows  : — 


"  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent- 
ance, but  he  that  cometh  aft«r  me,  is  mighter  than 
I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear ;  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Uoly  Ghost,  and  with  fire." 
(Matt.  iii.  11.)  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  (John) 
must  decrease."  (John  iii.  30.)  "  For  John  truly 
baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days  hence."  (Acts  i. 
5.)  "  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  water; 
but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Acts  xi.  10.)  "  The  like  figure  whereunto,  even 
baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a 
good  con.scitnce  towards  God,)  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ."  (1  Peter  iii.  21.)  "  For  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel." 
(1  Cor.  i.  17.)  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." 
(Gal.  iii.  27.)  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  mauy'of 
us  as  were  baptized  into  Christ,  were  baptized  into 
his  death  ?  Therefore,  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death  ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  (Rom. 
vi.  3,  4.)  "  Buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  -^ 
dead."  (Col.  ii.  12.)  "  There  is  one  body  and  on*  ^ 
Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  ■ 
calling  ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all."  (Eph.  iv.  4-6.) 

Unless  J.  S.  Rowntree  believes  that  there  are 
two  baptisms  necessary  to  salvation,  one  of  water 
and  one  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive  what  stronger  evidence  he  can  require  of 
scriptural  authority  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Society,  who  with  the  Apostle  last  quoted, 
maintain  that  there  is  but  "  one  baptism" — the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — and  that  water- 
baptism  was  nothing  more  than  "  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come."  (Col.  ii.  17.) 

Without,  however,  entering  further  into  this  con- 
troversy, we  may  observe  that  the  principle  here 
involved  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirituality 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  as  professed  by  Friends, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  also  with  those  doctrines 
which  have  been  already  discussed  in  these  remarks. 
We  think  enough  h.as  been  said  to  expose  the  insi- 
dious tendency  of  this  essay,  and  to  show,  that  in 
this  as  in  other  instances,  the  author  has  treated 
the  subject  mo.st  unfairly,  and  that  neither  his  al- 
leged facts  nor  his  dogmatic  conclusions  are  to  be 
trusted. 

CIo  bo  contlnnedj 

171-5.  Advi-sed  that  all  Friends,  both  male  and 
female,  be  careful  that  their  adorning  be  that  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is 
of  great  price ;  even  as  the  holy  men  and  women 
of  old  professing  godliness,  with  good  works,  were 
adorned.  Oh  that  our  young  men  and  women  would 
follow  their  examples !  but  to  our  great  grief  we 
find  many  of  our  young  men,  instead  of  ob.serviiic 
that  gospel  exhortation  to  be  sober-minded,  have 
given  way  to  lightness  and  vanity;  the  pernicious 
effects  thereof  have  led  them  into  pride  and  such 
extravagancies,  as  those  who  are  not  of  our  pro- 
fession observe  as  marks  of  declension  from  our 
primitive  plainness — and  likewi.se  that  our  younz 
women  would  cease  from  all  unseemly  and  immo- 
dest appearance  in  their  apparel.  Certainly  both 
males  and  females,  who  take  such  undue  measure-*, 
fly  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  if  they  do  not  re- 
pent and  return,  thoy  will  thereby  suffer  great 
loss. 
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Gmd  Opinion  of  One^s  Self. — If  white  people 
sometimes  think  negroes  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves,  negroes  sometimes  think  themselves 
smarter  than  white  people.  Here  is  an  amusing 
instance  : 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  while  riding  one 
morning  to  Court  in  his  single  carriage,  his  horse 
fell  and  broke  a  shaft.  He  was  puzzled  what  to 
do.  Tom,  a  neighbouring  negro  wagoner,  hap- 
pening to  drive  up,  the  Chief  Justice  asked  Tom  if 
he  could  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"  0  yes,  massa,  if  you'll  lend  me  your  knife." 

Tom  took  the  knife,  and  cut  a  sapling  pole  and 
a  grape  vine  from  a  neighbouring  thicket,  with 
which  he  speedily  spliced  up  the  broken  shaft. 

"  Now,  Tom,"  said  the  Judge,  "  why  didn't  I 
think  of  that?" 

"  O  massa,"  replied  Tom,  "  you  know  some  peo- 
j)le  will  hub  more  sense  den  oders." 

1753.  You  that  are  elders  and  overseers  in  the 
church,  and  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  preservation  of  discipline,  keep  your  own 
hands  clean,  and  garments  unspotted,  that  you 
may  rebuke  with  authority,  and  being  clothed  with 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  the  Lamb,  may 
steadfastly  persevere  in  the  support  of  that  testi- 
mony committed  to  you ;  that  when  the  great 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  you  may  come  before  Him 
with  reverent  assurance,  and  receive  the  reward  of 
"  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Many  a  moment  of  unprofitable  disquietude  may 
be  spared  by  an  habitual  effort  not  to  take  aflFront. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  25,   1860. 


In  our  number  of  last  week,  was  inserted  an  ex- 
tract from  the  North  American  and  United  States 
Gazette,  stating  that  the  Tribune  of  New  York 
points  out  the  ship  Ben  Morgan  fitting  out  in  the 
East  river  for  the  slave  trade.  In  the  N.  A.  and 
U.  S.  Gazette  of  the  15th  inst.,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing : — "  The  owners  of  the  ship  Ben  Morgan, 
Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  of  New  London,  have 
commenced  legal  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  against  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  for  a  libellous  article  published  in 
that  paper  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  regard  to  said  ship 
and  owners.  The  Ben  Blorgan  was  chartered  by 
Bassford,  Moulton  &  Co.,  merchants,  of  New  York, 
to  load  for  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
sailed  for  the  said  port  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  the 
following  cargo,  viz :  178,000  feet  of  lumber,  200 
barrels  of  rosin,  130  barrels  of  provisions,  70  tons 
tobacco,  furniture,  hardware  and  other  articles.  On 
her  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  she  will  thence  proceed 
to  Desolation  Island,  and  take  on  board  a  cargo  of 
oil,  and  return  to  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  New 
Loudon." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS.      ■ 

EiinoPE. — News  from'Englaad  to  the  9tb  inst. 

Lord  Brougham  had  presented  a  petitioa  \a  the  H( 
of  Lords  from  the  anti-shivery  society,  praying  that 
mediate  steps  be  taken  to  compel  Spain  to  carry  out  her 
engagements  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  British  Parliament  had  agreed  to  vote  too 
lions  sterling  for  the  fortifications. 

The  affair?  of  Syria  were  debated  in  both  Houses,  and 
Ministers  explained  that  a  protocol  had  been  drawn  up 
at  Paris,  by  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers, 
which  it  was  determined  that,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Porte,  a  force  of  12.000  troops  should  be  sent  to  Syi " 
half  of  which  would  be  furnished  by  France.     It  was 


provided  that  their  stay  should  not  exceed  six  months. 
Another  protocol  w.as  also  signed,  calling  upon  the 
Porte  to  carry  out  its  engagements  with  respect  to  the 
Christians,  which  it  had  entered  into  in  185G;  but  it 
was  provided  that  no  right  of  intervention  should  be 
granted  on  future  occasions. 

The  weather  in  England  had  been  unfavourable  for 
the  crops,  and  breadstuffs  showed  an  advancing  ten- 
dency. The  following  were  the  Liverpool  quotations — 
American  flour,  27s.  Qd.  a  .30.s. ;  red  wheat,  10s.  erf.-  a 
lis.  id.  per  100  pounds;  white  wheat.  Us.  a  12s.  6(/. ; 
yellow  corn,  3l5.  a  31s.  Qd.;  white,  34s.  a  35s.  The 
cotton  market  was  without  change.  Consols,  93f .  The 
London  money  market  was  slightly  more  stringent,  with 
more  active  demand. 

Advices  from  Turin  to  the  7th,  state  that  6000  addi- 
tional volunteers  had  left  for  Sicily,  and  that  two  Nea- 
politan regiments  had  mutinied,  with  shouts  of  "  Viva 
Garibaldi."     Garibaldi's   arrival   at  Naples    is   awaited 
th   impatience  by  his  adherents  in  that  city  and  at 
Rome.     From  Naples,  it  is  stated  that  all  the  eflForts  to 
conclude   an   armistice  with   Garibaldi,   having  failed, 
preparations  were  being  made  to  repel  the  threatened 
vasion.      Various    improvements    were    being   intro- 
ced  into  the  army  and  navy. 

News  from  Damascus  to  the  17th  ult.,  announces  that 
the  massacre  had  ended.     The  Kurds  and  Bedouins  had 
etired  into  the  interior,  but  the   Christians  were  still 
oncealing  themselves.     The  Mussulmans  geuerally  had 
lOt  taken  part  in  the  massacre  at  Damascus.     The  Go- 
ernor-General  of  Damascus  and  Beyrout  had  been  ar- 
rested and  suspended  from  office.     The  French  Emperor 
3  conferred  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
Abd-el  Kader  for  his  services  in  protecting  the  Chris- 
,ns  at  Damascus. 

Three  Days  Later  from  Europe. — Four  hundred  arrests 

d  been  made  at  Damascus,  and  there  was  to  be  an 

mediate   trial   and   execution   of  those   found  guilty 

especially  of  the  massacres.    The  city  had  become  tran- 

About  thirty  thousand  Christian  women  had  been 

sold,  and  were  detained  in  captivity. 

The  weather  in  Great  Britain  continued  cold  and 
showery,  and  there  was  increasing  anxiety  respecting 
the  crops. 

Consols  had  declined  in  consequence  of  the  announce- 
^nt  by  government  of  a  further  loan  for  the  India  ser- 
vice.    The  amount  required  is  £3,000,000. 

Garibaldi  waS'at  Messina,  preparing  for  a  descent  on 
,he  main  land.  The  Paris  Patrie  says,  that  Garibaldi, 
n  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  siid  he  considered  it 
I  sacred  duty  to  deliver  Venetia,  and  that  the  posses- 
iiou  of  a  powerful  army  like  that  of  Naples  would  en- 
vble  him  to  do  so. 

Chi.na. — Hong  Kong  dates  to  Sixth  month  15th,  have 
been  received.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  hurry  the 
British  forces  northward,  but  serious  casualties  had  oc- 
curred, causing  delay.  Two  transport  vessels  had  been 
wrecked,  and  another  laid  up  for  repairs,  still  another 
caught  fire,  and  was  scuttled.  The  Hong  Kong  press  of 
the  14th  says,  it  is  doublful  whether  the  French  would 
take  part  in  the  early  operations,  as  their  forces  would 
not  be  ready  until  the  Eighth  month.  The  British  Ad- 
miral however  considered  his  force  strong  enough  to 
attack  the  Tau  forts.  The  serpentine  river  Peiho  has 
been  carefully  fortified  by  the  Chinese.  It  was  still 
much  desired  that  the  government  at  Pekiu  would  ac- 
cede to  the  demands  of  the  allies. 

United  States.  —  Its  Territory.  —  The  area  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  was  1,128,73: 
square  miles ;  this  was  increased  899,579  miles  by  thi 
purchase  of  Louisiana;  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida, 
66,900  miles;  annexation  of  Texas,  318,000  miles;  by 
treaty  with  Mexico,  522,955  miles— making  the  present 
area  2,936,166  square  miles.  Its  Population. — The  in- 
crease of  the  United  States  has  been  about  one-third  th 
basis  decennially ;  and  as  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  de 
crease  of  this  ratio.  Since  1790  we  have  thus  progress 
ed,  including  the  aggregate  of  1860,  which  we  know 
very  nearly : 


35  per  cent,  increase. 


31,000,000  34         "  " 

San  Francisco  dates  to  the  Sth  inst.    The 
excitement  against  the  immigration  of  Chinese  seems 
have  died  out.     Upwards  of  7000  Chinamen  had  arrived 
in  the  previous  three  montlis,  but  more  tlian  half  that 
number  had  departed  for  British  Columlwa.     An  el 
tiou  was  held  in  all  the  settlements  of  the  Carson  Valley 


In  1790 

3,029,827 

In  1800 

5,805,925 

In  1810 

7,239,814 

In  1820 

9,038,131 

In  1830 

12,866,020 

In  1840 

17,069,453 

In  1850 

23,191,876 

Califo: 


istricts,  on  the  1st  instant,  to  elect  members  of  a  I 
torial   legislature,    sheriff,    local    magistrates,   and 
"  ers  necessary  to  establish  a  form  of  governmen 
til  Congress  acts. 

Louisiana. — The  portion  of  this  State  bordering  on  tb 
gulf  was  visited  on  the  11th  instant  by  a  terrific  storn 
accompanied  with  a  deluge  of  rain.  At  New  Orlei 
number  of  vessels  were  sunk  or  driven  ashore.  Tb 
cotton  crop  sustained  considerable  damage.  The  tow 
of  Proctorville  on  Lake  Borgne  was  swept  away  by  th 
gale  and  flood,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  person 
drowned.  Many  negroes  on  the  plantations  nea 
were  also  drowned.  The  orange  and  rice  crop  along  tb 
ower  coast  is  said  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 

New  Orhans. — A  destructive  fire  occurred  on  the 
nst.,  which  destroyed  much  property  and  a  large  n 
ber  of  buildings.     Estimated  loss,  $500,000. 

Neio  York. — Mortality  last  week,  472.  Children 
der  ten  years  of  age,  299.     From  violent  causes,  55. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality   last  week,  281.     Native 
the  United  States,  228.   "People  of  colour,  10.     Undi 
one  year,  96.     On  the  Uth  inst.,   there  were   2263 
mates   in   the    city   Almshouse.     During   the   Sevei 
month,  622  families  had  received  out-door  relief  fr 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

Newark,  N.  J.— By  the  census  just  taken,  this  city  1 

population  of  72,055. 

The  Steamer  Great  Eastern  sailed  from  New  York  c 
her  return  voy.age  to  England,  on  the  16th. 

Oregon. — The  dates  are  to  Seventh  month  31st.  T( 
jinion  prevailed  that  larger  crops  throughout  theSta 

ould  be  harvested  this  year  than  ever  before.  Tl 
Chinese  were  flocking  to  the  Frazer  river  mines  in  gre 
numbers,  already  outnumbering  the  whites  five  to  on( 

California  Silver. — The  recently  opened  mines  promi 
to  be  quite  productive.     The  amount  of  ore  shipped  I 
the  two  last  steamers  from  San  Francisco,  is  valued 
over  §90.000. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — Various  journals  have  been  ( 
gaged  in  the  diflScult  task  of  estimating  the  wheat  crc  - 
of  the  United  States  the  present  season.  The  folio 
re  given  as  the  results,  which  of  course  can  on 
regarded  as  tolerable  approximations  to  the  truth.  Tl 
aggregate  is  put  down  at  229,000,000  bushels,  that  ■ 
"859  being  estimated  at  201,000,000  bushels.  The  su 
plus  for  export  is  estimated  at  about  sixty  millions 

hels.  The  production  by  States  is  tho'ught  to  ha' 
been  as  follows — Pennsylvania,  25.000,000  bushels ;  Ne 
York,  25,000,000;  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  18,000 
000;  Kentucky,  9,000,000;  Ohio,  28,000,000;  In 
19,000,000;  Illinois,  25,000,000;  other  States,  80,000 
000. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Job  Huestis,  0.,  S2,  vol.  33  ;  from 
Buffinton,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Gilbert  Macomber,  $G,  to  i 
voL  32  ;  from  Jesse  Cope,  Pa.,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  35. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the 
schools,  male  and  female. 

The  schools  will  open,  Tenth  month  1st,  and  contim 
five  months ;  five  school  evenings  per  week. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  321  N.  Front  street,  6r  31 
S.  Fifth  street ;  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  S.  Front  strei 
or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Bo; 
department  of  this  Institution,     -ipply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantowu,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6ih,  1860. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  .fill  the  station  of  Governor 
the  Boys'  department  of  ibis  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Shari'less,  Cc 
cord.  Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Ja» 
Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  or  Thomas  Eva-ns,  Philad 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,,  on  the  28th  of  Seventh  month  last,  HanN; 
wife  of  Nicholas  Buzby,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting 
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The  Syrian  Slanghtcrs, 

'he   Massacre  at   Deir-el-Kamcr — Beinil   in 

Ba)i<ier. 

Beirut,  June  30tb. 
Tbe  state  of  this  poor  couutry,  beggars  descrip- 
?n.     Tbe   large   towm  of   Zahleh   and  Deir-el- 
amer  have  been  put  to  tlic  sword,  and  thousands 

dead  bodies  lie  exposed  to  the  jackals  and 
rcnas  which  infest  that  part  of  the  mountain. 

The  news  is  heart-rending.  Men  that  we  knew, 
,ve  perished  in  this  awful  butchery.  Widows 
d  orphans  are  creeping  slowly  towards  Beirut 
:  safety.  But  alas !  they  will  find  no  safety 
re.  Moslems  are  in  arms,  and  Chri'^tians  are 
enibling  in  their  houses,  fearing  a  general  mas- 


European  admirals  now  in  Beirut,  which  he 
refused  to  do,  saying  he  saw  no  necessity  for  foreign 
'nterference.  The  consuls  do  not  believe  the  Turks 
are  acting  in  good  faith. 

The  iJritish  and  American  consuls  declared, 
that  they  should  invite  their  countrymen  to  take 
refuge  on  board  the  naval  vessels  now  in  the  har- 
bour. It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  no 
good  Frank  organization  on  land  to  co  operate  with 
the  forces  at  sea. 

Yesterday,  the  American  consul  called  a  meet- 
ing of  Americans,  warned  them  of  their  danger, 
offered  his  house  as  an  asylum  to  all,  and  proposed 
that  upon  the  first  alarm,  all  Americans  should  go 
at  once  to  the  American  printing  establishment,  as 
the  best  place  for  mutual  protection,  as  it  is  a 
castle  in  itself,  and  aflbrds  ample  facilities  for  re- 
sisting an  attack,  or  standing  a  siege.  Provisions 
have  been  placed  there,  and  there  is  now  at  least 
ID  Amcricau  organization.  This  step  has  already 
nspired  confidence. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  day's  delibera- 
tion's, I  know  not. 

It  may  he  that  we  shall  all  be  sent  on  board 
the  vessels  before  night.  Another  night  will  be 
terrible  on  shore.  0  !  happy  America  !  would  that 
thou  wcrt  not  so  far  removed  from  us. 

A  Turkish  line-of-battle-ship  arrived  last  night. 
Beirut  may  be  saved,  but  the  country  is  lost.  An 
extract  from  a  letter  I  have  just  seen,  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  large  interior 
towns. 

'■'■Jane  22. — Deir-el-Kamer,  (a  town  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants,)  was,  but  is  no  longer.  The 
accounts  from  there  are  heart-rending  beyond  de- 
scription. Were  our  minds  not  incessantly  occu- 
pied by  other  and  more  trying  matters,  we  should 
sicken  under  the  burden.  The  dead,  who  can  num- 
ber them  ?  and  the  wounded  and  orphans,  who  can 
tell  their  distress? 

"  Some  twenty  or  thirty  persons  w.ere  left  in  the 
house  of  an  American  missionary,  —  Bird,  and  a 
note  from  one  of  them,  this  morning,  would  indi- 
cate that  they  alone  are  left.  The  women  and 
children,  as  yet,  have  not  been  touched.  A  few 
houses  remain,  among  them  is  that  of  —  Bird, 
which  was  protected  by  the  Druse  chief.  After  to- 
day, Deir-el-Kamer  will  probably  be  uninhabitabk 
for  some  time,  from  the  stench  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  unburied  bodies." 

All  the  people  of  the  town  above  referred  to 
were  deliberately  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  after 
they  had  given  up  their  arms  to  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities. The  Turks,  after  disarming  them,  turned 
them  over  to  the  Druses,  who  put  them  to  the 
sword,  aided  by  the  Turkish  soldiery  ! 

Our  blood  is  congealed  with  horror  at  these 
atrocities.  They  occurred  about  twenty  miles  fron: 
Beirut.  To-day,  these  Druses  are  at  our  doors 
The  setting  sun  may  tell  a  bloodier  tale  than  has 
yet  been  related.  The  ships  will  bombard  the 
town  after  the  town  is  in  possession  of  these  fiends; 
but  then  it  can  do  us  no  good.  The  next  steamer 
will  no  doubt  carry  you  intelligence  that  Beirut 
has  also  been  blotted  out,  and  that  much  Christian 
blood  has  been  spilled,  or  you  may  hear  of  a  ces- 


sation of  hostilities.  Were  it  not  that  the  Mo-leni 
element  has  been  so  largely  stirred  up,  we  might 
hope  that  the  Druses  were  ready  to  cease  their 
work  of  slaughter;  but  now  the  Moslems  are  in- 
viting the  Druses  to  come  to  their  aid. 

I  have  seen  from  ray  window,  the  military  Pasha 
going  about  the  town,  trying  to  calm  the  tumult, 
and  disperse  the  crowd.  This  morning,  the  Ame- 
rican missionaries  reached  Beirut  from  Sidon, 
which  has  so  long  been  threatened  with  a  mas- 
sacre. The  same  British  man-of-war  which  brought 
away  the  Americans,  brought  also  six  hundred  re- 
fugees to  Beirut.  Damascus  has  ouly  been  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  the  efforts  of  the  famous 
Algerine  chief,  Abd-el-Kader,  who  has  organized 
an  efiiciont  corps,  which  patrols  the  city  day  and 
night.  But  the  alarm  is  very  great  even  now,  and 
letters  appealing  for  help,  come  by  every  mail. 

THE   ATTACK   O.X   DAMASCUS. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  contains  the  following  des- 
patch from  the  French  naval  commander  in  the 
Levant : 

"Deirut,  W'cdnc-sd:iy,  July  llth. 

"  The  attack  of  the  Druses  on  the  Christians  at 
Damascus,  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
when  many  men  were  killed,  and  women  carried 
off  for  the  harems.  It  is  s.aid,  the  consulates  were 
burnt  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  con- 
sulate. The  French,  llussian,  and  Greek  consuls 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Abd-el-Kader.  The 
attitude  of  the  Turkish  authorities  was  indecisive, 
and  was  rather  injurious  than  useful  to  the  Chris- 
tians. Three  thousand  Turkish  soldiers  arrived 
to-day.  The  fears  of  the  Christians  are  redoubled, 
and  the  Commissioners  Vely  and  Nomick  arc  ex- 
pected with  impatience." 

The  Paris  Patrie  says  : — "  Great  agitation  pre- 
vails at  Aleppo  and  at  Killis.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  those  places. 
The  Motualis,  at  Balbeck,  in  the  Pashalik  of  Acre, 
appeared  very  ill-disposed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Latiikia  had  taken  refuge  on  board  a 
French  steamer,  with  all  the  monks  of  the  Convent 
of  Zlaret.  The  state  of  things  in  Syria  appeared 
altogether  to  be  very  grave.  The  originators  of 
the  disturbance  seem  -to  have  connections  with 
some  other  points  of  the  Ottoman  territory." 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  says: — "  It  is 
believed  here  that  Fuad  Pasha,  who  has  left  for 
Syria  with  sufiicient  land  and  sea  forces,  and  who 
has  full  power  to  punish  the  guilty  parties,  will  be 
able  to  re-establish  order." 

The  ofiicial  Donau  Zeiluiig  says  : — "  The  Auj- 
trian  steamer,  Radetski,  Captain  Tegethof,  is  about 
to  proceed  to  Syria,  to  joiu  the  vessels  of  the  other 
"reat  Powers,  and  to  offer  protection  to  the  Aus- 
trian subjects  residing  there." 

CAUSES   AND   CONSEQUENCES. 

Dr.  Thompson,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  writing  to  the  New  York  Observer,  thus 
speaks  of  the  causes  and  probable  results  of  these 
massacres : 

"  1st.  The  European  governments  having  adopted 
Turkey  into  the  general  family  of  nations,  consura- 
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mated  thuir  follj  by  deciding  that  no  interference 
with  her  ctovernmental  operations  was  to  be  allowed. 
Ileuee,  the  consuls  of  all  nations  found  themselves 
paralyzed  by  positive  instructions  forbidding  them 
to  do  anything  to  arrest  this  mad  and  infernal 
work. 

•'  Then,  2d.  Beirut  has  been  governed  for  the 
last  few  years  by  an  old,  talented,  but  most  Hgoted 
Pasha,  who  has  uianaged  to  get  the  Christians  of 
the  Kesrawan,  of  Zahleh,  and  of  Deir-el-Kamer, 
into  a  state  of  semi-rebellion  against  himself,  and 
he  has  been  plotting  their  destruction  for  a  long 
tiuio.  By  increasing  the  ill-will  between  all  classes 
and  especially  by  stirring  up  the  hatred  of  the 
Druses  towards  the  Christians,  he  has   now  suc- 


"  3d.  The  Christians  having  been  now  for  so 
many  years  without  any  acknowledged  head,  found 
.  themselves  utterly  disorganized  and  unable  to  re- 
sist the  wild  onslaught  of  their  enemies.  Except 
at  Zahleh,  they  have  made  no  real  resistance.  The 
whole  afl'air  was  driven  through  with  startling  ra- 
pidity. All  Lebanon  was  in  a  blaze  in  one  day. 
The  Turkish  government  everyivhere  assisted  tlie 
Druses. 

"  4th.  I  regard  the  success  of  the  Druses  and  its 
accompanying  atrocities  as  their  final  and  utter 
destruction,  as  a  body.  Never  again  will  they  rule 
over  Chii.stians.  Remember,  that  the  .^ceues  of 
cold-blooded  butchery  of  unarmed  men,  of  women, 
of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  not  to  speak  of  the 
conflagrations  of  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  churches, 
convents,  &c.,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Le- 
banon. I  have  this  very  year  read  through  the 
entire  history  of  Lebanon,  since  the  Arabs  have 
resided  on  it,  and  it  contains  nothing  that  can  com- 
pare with  this  tremendous  tragedy. 

"  5th.  There  were  no  European  ships  of  war  on 
this  €oast  at  the  outbreak,  and  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  assemble,  but  their  coming  is  certain,  and 
non-intervention  is  at  an  end.  The  consuls  yester- 
day received  orders  all  to  act  in  concert  to  stop 
the  war. 

"  6th.  It  is  expected  that  Russia  and  France  will 
act  separately  from  England,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  down/all  of'  tlw  whole  T'urldsli  empire 
may  be  looked  for.  I  am  slow  to  blow  the  trumpet 
of  alarm,  but  this  grand  and  fearful  result  is  not 
improbable. 

"  7th.  —  Bliss,  —  Jessup,  and  the  young  ladies 
with  the  Female  Seminary,  are  now  in  Beirut. 
—  Eddy  and  family,  from  Sidon,  are  also  here, 
and  they  will  start  in  a  few  days  for  the  United 
States,  for  the  sake  of  health.  —  Bird  and  family 
have  been  removed  from  Deir-el-Kamer  to  Abeih, 
and  tliis  very  day,  acting  on  the  urgent  advice  of 
both  the  English  consul  and  our  own,  we  have  sent 
animals,  cavasses,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to 
bring  both  families  from  Abeili  to  Beirut.  —  Ford 
is  in  Sidon.  Expresses  have  been  sent  from  Tripoli 
to  bring  —  Wilson  from  Homs.  We  are  furling 
all  our  sails,  and  putting  our  missionary  ship  in 
trim  to  outride  this  tremendous  tornado.  The  same 
has  been  done  by  the  missionaries  in  Damascus. 
We  do  not  expect  to  encounter  any  great  personal 
danger,  and  you  must  not  feel  alarmed  on  our  ac- 
count. There  really  is  no  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion. Trouble  of  every  kind  we  have,  and  shall 
experience  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  our  trou- 
bles are  nothing  to  those  of  the  poor  people  of  this 
miserable  country. 

"  8th.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  these  com- 
motions will  be  overruled  (by  Him  whose  promise 
is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,)  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  gospel  in  this  empire.  No  real  dis- 
aster to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  possible." — Cor.  of 
Bvston  Travclkr. 


From  the  BrittahPriend.    Lnd  now  sitteth   at  the  right  hand  of  God.     Th 

Kemarks   on  Jolin  S,  Rowntree's    "(luakerism,    Past  1  Jesus,  who  was  the  foundation  of  the  holy  propl 

aud  Prcseut."  jets  and  apostles,  is   our  foundation;  and  we  bi 

fContinued  from  page  407.)  j  licve  there  is  no  Other  foundation  to  be  laid  hi 

Distorted  doctrinal  views,  <^-c. — In    his   third  : that  which  is  laid,  even  Christ  Jesus;   who  taste 

chapter,  the  author  professes  to  treat  on  "  the  in-  death  for  every  man,  shed   his  blood   for  all  mei 


direct  effects  of  distorted  doctrinal  views — Dis- 
paragement of  reason — Fine  arts — Scriptures — 
Discipline."  At  present,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
by  confining  our  remarks  to  the  two  subjects  first 
mentioned.  In  discussing  these,  the  author  quotes 
fragments  of  two  sentences  from  the  twentieth  epis- 
tle of  George  Fox  (fol.  edition,  1098,  vol.  ii.,  page 
18,)  and  on  referring  to  it,  we  observed  the  follow- 
ing excellent  advice,  which  is  so  pertinent  to  our 
object,  and  applicable  to  the  essayists  and  their 
supporters,  that  we  venture  to  insert  it. 

"  Wait  for  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  and 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  be  not 
so  childish  as  to  be  tossed  with  men's  words  with- 
out life.  And  run  not  out  after  their  liberties, 
which  they  have  got  into  their  notions  ;  for  thou 
that  doest  so  will  not  abide  in  the  truth  ;  and  so 
thou  mayest  come  to  be  shaken,  and  shake  others 
wJio  look  at  words.  But  wait  every  one  in  parti- 
cular (in  the  measure  that  God  giveth)  upon  God, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  then  your  hearts  will  be  kept 
clean  ;  and  this  is  the  sure  way.  And  wait  all  to 
have  the  Son  made  manifest  in  you,  and  the  Son 
alone  to  set  you  free  in  yourselves  in  particular  ; 
and  all  that  are  made  free  by  the  Son  are  one. 
But  the  first  nature,  that  would  have  liberty,  must 
go  into  captivity;  which  they  that  live  in  their 
carnal  reasoning,  seek  freedom  for,  but  here  is  man 
deceived  in  his  first  birth." 

The  author  of  the  essay,  makes  a  bold  assertion 
when  he  says  (p.  45,)  in  alluding  to  the  works  of 
Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay,  "  The  inward  and  spirit 
ual  oihces  of  Christ  are  magnified  (more  especially 
by  the  two  writers  last  named)  at  the  expense  of 
his  outward  appearance  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  aud 
of  his  vicarious  offering  for  sin." 

This  is  but  the  revival  of  an  old  calumny  against 
the  Society,  in  the  dajs  of  Fox  and  Ponn  ;  and  we 
cannot  do  better  now  than  give  their  able  and 
complete  refutations  of  it,  even  at  the  expense  of 
making  longer  quotations  than  are  acceptable  to 
all  readers. 

The  following  truly  valuable  declaration  of  faith 
was  written  by  George  Fox  in  1671,  aud  addressed 
to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  was  published 
in  the  third  edition  (1834)  of  the  Book  of  Ex- 
tracts issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  We  own  and  believe  in  God,  the  only  wise, 
omnipotent,  and  everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Preserver 
of  all  that  he  hath  made  ;  who  is  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever ;  to  whom  be  all  honour,  glory, 
dominion,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  both  now  and. 
for  evermore  I 

And  we  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  his 
beloved  and  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased  ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Slary ;  in  whom  we  have 
demption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;  who  is  the  express  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  by  whom  all 
things  were  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities  or  powers  ;  all  things  were 
created  by  him.  And  we  own  and  believe  that 
he  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  know  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  that  he  was 
sacrificed  for  us  in  the  flesh,  without  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem;  and  that  he  was  buried  and  rose  again 
the  third  day  by  the  power  of  his  Father,  for  our 


is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not   for  oui 
only,  but   also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole   world 
according  as  John  the  Baptist  testified  of  him  whc 
he   said,  'Behold   the  Lamb   of  God,  who  take! 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  !'  (John  i.  29.)     VP 
believe,  that  he  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviou 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who   saves  us  froi 
sin,  as  well  as  from  hell  and  the  wrath  to  comi 
and   destroys   the  devil  aud  his  works;  he  is  tl 
seed  of  the  woman  that  bruises  the  serpent's  heac 
to  wit,  Christ  Jesus,  the  alpha  aud  omega,  the  fir 
and   the  last.     He  is  (as  the  Scriptures  of  trut 
say  of  him)  our  wisdom,   righteousness,  justifies 
tion  and  redemption  ;   neither  is  there  salvation  i 
any  other,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heave 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  may  be  saved.     Hi 
alone  is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls ;  t 
is  our  prophet,  whom  Moses  long  since  testified  <j 
saying,  'A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  rais 
up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;   hu 
shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  sliall  sa 
unto  you  :   and   it  shall   come  to  pass,  that  ever 
soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  be  d( 
stroyed  from  among  the  people.'  (Acts  ii.  22,  23, 
He  is  now  come  in  Spirit,  '  and  hath  given  us  uti 
derstanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  truat 
He  rules  in  our  hearts  by  his  law  of  love  aud  lifi 
and  makes  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  deatl 
We  have  no  life  but  by  him ;   for  he  is  the  quid 
ening  Spirit,  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  he« 
ven,  by  whose  blood  we  are  cleansed,  and  our  cort 
sciences  sprinkled   from  dead  works,  to  serve  tAf 
living  God.     He  is  our  Mediator,  who  makes  peacj 
and  reconciliation   between  God  offended  aud  ul 
offending  ;    he   being   the   oath   of  God,   the   neil 
covenant  of  light,  life,  grace  and  peace  ;  the  authi 
and  finisher  of  our  faith.     This  Lord  Jesus  Chrii 
the   heavenly  man,   the  Emmanuel,  God   with 
we   all   own    and    believe  in;  he  whom  the  hi 
priest  raged    against   and    said,    he    had    spoL 
blasphemy ;   whom   the   priests   and  elders  of  ( 
Jews   took   counsel   together  against,   and  put 
death  ;  the  same  whom  Judas   betrayed  for  thii 
pieces  of  silver,  which   the  priests  gave  him  a: 
reward  for  his  treason  ;  who  also  gave  large  moat 
to  the  soldiers   to  broach   a  horrible  lie,  nameF 
'that  his  disciples  came   and  stole  him  away  1 
'  ht  whilst  they  slept.'     After  he  was  risen  froi 
the  dead,  the   history  of  the  A:U  of  the  Apostb 
sets  fortli  how  the  chief  priests  and  elders  pera 
cuted   the  disciples  of  Jesus,  for  preaching  Chrii 
resurrection.     This,  we  say,  is  that  Lor 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  own  to  be  our  life  and  s^ 
vation." 

Such  were  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Gcoi 

Fox,  and  adopted  by  the  Society.     Let  us  now  s* 

how  William  Penn  treats  the  subject.     In  his  Pfl 

mitive  Christianitij  Revived,  (chap.  9,  sect.  1  a^ 

2,)  he  speaks  as  follows: — "And  lest  any  shoul 

say  we  are  equivocal  in  our  expressions,  and  alli 

gorize    away    Christ's    appearance    in    the   flesh 

meaning  thereby  our  own  flesh;  and  that  as  ofte 

we  mention  him,  we  mean  only  a  mystery,  or  1 

ystical  sense  of  him,  be  it  as  to  his  coming,  birti 

iraclcs,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  ascen,-io: 

ediatiou  and  judgment ;   I  would  yet  add,  to  pp 

serve  the  well-disposed   from  being  staggered  h 

such  suggestions,  and  to  inform  and  reclaim  sue 

as  are  under  the  power  and  prejudice  of  them,-: 

That  we  do,  we  bless  God,  religiou.sly  believe  a9 


justification  ;  and  that  he  ascended  up  into  heaven,  |  confess  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  and  (^ 
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inour  of  his  dear  and  beloved  Son,  that  Jesus 
irist  took  our  nature  upon  him,  and  was  liljc  unto 
in  all  things,  sin  excepted  :  that  he  was  born  of 
Virgin  Mary,  suflered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
e  Roman  governor,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bu- 
;d  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ; 
gain  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  hea- 
.nd  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the 
"'  iwer  and  majesty  of  his  Father;  who  will  one 
,y  judge  the  world  by  him,  even  that  blessed  man 
irist  Jesus,  according  to  their  works. 
"  But  because  we  so  believe,  must  we  not  believe 
lat  Christ  said,  '  He  that  is  with  you,  shall  be  in 
u.'  (John  xiv. ;)  '  I  in  them,  and  they  in  me,'  &c. 
hap.  xvii. ;)  '  When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his 
n  in  me.'  (Gal.;)  '  The  mystery  hid  from  ages 
Christ  in  the  Gentiles,  the  hope  of  glory.'  (Col. 
)  '  Unless  Christ  be  in  you,  ye  are  reprobates.' 
Cor.  xiii.)  Or  must  we  be  industriously  rcpre- 
3ted  deniers  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  and 
e  holy  ends  of  it,  in  all  the  parts  and  branches 
his  doing  and  suflering,  only  because  we  believe 
d  press  the  necessity  of  believing,  receiving,  and 
eying  his  inward  and  spiritual  appearance  and 
mifestation  of  himself,  through  his  light,  grace, 
d  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men 
d  women,  to  reprove,  convict,  convert  and  change 
im  I     This   we    esteem    hard    and    unrighteous 


■Hries  be  so  dealt  with  by  others  :  but  to  do  as 
y  would  be  done  to,  is  too  often  no  part  of  their 
actice,  whatever  it  be  of  their  profession." 
How  far,  and  how  much  of  this  caustic  reproof 
applicable  to  the  essayists  of  the  present  day, 
I  presume  not  to  determine,  but  leave  the  deci- 
in  to  their  own  consciences,  and  the  judgment  of 
3  Society. 

Unhappily  for  the  essayist,  Robert  Barclay  is 
ually  clear  and  orthodox  when  treating  on  this 
bject.  Referring  our  readers  to  his  Gitechisin 
d  Confession  of  Faith  for  a  coufii'uiatory  expo- 
ion  of  his  doctrinal  views,  we  shall  content  our- 
Ives  by  merely  extracting  from   his  Apology,  as 


nor  would 


and  fha 


and  inclined  unto  evil,  though  thousands  of  thou- 
sands be  ignorant  of  Adam's  fall,  neither  ever  knew 
of  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  so  also  many 
uiay  come  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  holy  and 
divine  seed  and  light,  and  be  turned  from  evil  to 
good  by  it,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  Christ's 
coming  in  the  flesh,  through  whose  obedience  and 
suflorings  it  is  purchased  unto  them,"  &c. 

CTo  be  coutiuuod.J 


Tho  Ra 


For   "  Tlio  Fricnil." 

sgate  Life-Boat:  A  Rescue. 

(Cuncludpd  from  pngo  403.) 

On  they  are  carried  ;  the  stern  of  the  boat  just 
grazes  the  bow  of  tho  ship.  Some  of  the  crew  are 
ready  for  a  spring  into  the  bowsprit,  to  prolong 
their  lives  a  few  minutes.  Jlercifully,  the  cable  at 
that  moment  taughteus  :  another  yard  or  two  and 
the  boat  must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  Might 
and  main  they  continue  to  haul  in  the  cable,  and 
again  draw  away  from  the  wreck  ;  but  they  do  it 
with  a  terrible  dread,  for  they  remember  the  cut 
strand  of  the  rope.  Will  the  remaining  two  strands 
hold?  The  strain  is  fearful;  each  time  the  boat 
lifts  on  a  wave,  the  cable  tightens  and  jerks,  and 
they  think  it  breaking ;  but  it  still  holds,  and  a 
thrill  of  joy  passes  through  tho  hearts  of  all  as 
they  hear  that  the  cut  part  is  in.  The  position  is 
still  one  of  extreme  peril.  The  mast  and  sail  have 
been  dragging  over  the  side  all  this  time;  with 
much  difticulty  they  get  them  on  board.  The 
mast  had  broken  short  off,  about  three  feet  from 
the  heel.  They  chop  a  new  heel  to  it,  and  rii'  it 
up  again  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  but  it  takes  long 
10  do  so.  The  boat  is  lying  in  the  trough  of  thu 
sea,  the  waves  breaking  over  her;  the  gale  blow- 
ing as  hard  as  ever;  the  boat  so  crowded  that  they 
can  scarcely  move ;  the  Spaniards  clinging  to  each 
other,  the  terrors  of  death  not  having  yet  passed 
away  from  them.  They  know  nothing  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  life-boat,  and  cannot  believe  that  it 
will  live  long  in  such  a  sea.  As  the  huge  waves 
break  over  the  boat  and  fill  it,  they  imagine  that 


icf  a  paragraph  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity,  jit  is  going  to  founder  ;  and,  besides  this,  for  nearly 
the  15th  section  of  the  5th  Proposition,  we  find, four  hours  had  they  been  lashed  to  the  rigging  of 


their  vessel,  till  the  life  was  nearly  beaten  and 
frozen  out  of  them  by  the  waves  and  bitter  wind. 
One  of  them,  seeing  a  life-belt  lying  under  a  thwart, 
which  one  of  the  crew  had  thrown  oif  in  the  hurry 
of  his  work,  picked  it  up  and  sat  upon  it,  by  way 
of  making  himself  doubly  safe.  But  the  work 
went  on  ;  at  last  the  mast  is  fitted  and  raised.  No 
unnecessary  word  is  spoken  all  this  time,  for  the 
:,  miracles,  sufferings,  resurrection  and  ascension  1  life  and  death  struggle  is  not  yet  over,  nor  can  be 
Christ;  so  we  do  also  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  until  they  arc  well  away  from  the  neighbourhood 
every  one  to  believe  it  to  whom  it  pleases  God  of  the  wreck;  but,  as  they  hoist  the  sail,  the  boat 
reveal  the  same,  and  to  bring  to  them  the  know- 1  gradually  draws  away,  the  cable  is  again  paid  out 
Ige  of  it;  yea,  we  believe  it  were  damnable  un-  little  by  little,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  clear 
lief  not  to  believe  it,  when  so  declared  ;   but  to 'of  the  vessel,  they  cut  it,  and  away  they  go. 


e  following  unequivocal  and  truly  scriptural  de- 
aration  of  faith  :  — 
"  We  do  not  hereby  intend  any  ways  to  lessen 

derogate  from  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of 
sus  Christ ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  do  magnify 
d  exalt  it.     For,  as  we  believe  all  those  things 

have  been  certainly  transacted,  which  are  re- 
rded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  oonoerning  the  birth. 


sist  that  holy  seed,  which  as  minded  would  lead 
d  incline  every  one  to  believe  it  as  it  is  ofi'ered 
ito  them,  though  it  revealeth  not  in  every  one  the 
tward  and  explicit  knowledge  of  it,  nevertheless 
always  assentoth  to  it,  ubi  declayaUir,  where  it 
declared.  Nevertheless,  as  we  firmly  believe  it 
as  necessary  that  Christ  should  come,  that  by  his 
ath  and  sufferings  he  might  offer  up  himself  a 
crifice  to  God  for  our  sins,  who  his  own  self  bi, 


r  sins  in.  his  ow?i  body  on  the  tree ; 


be- 1 


!ve  that  the  remission  of  sins  which  any  partake 
only  in  and  by  virtue  of  that  most  satis- 
ctory  sacrifice,  and  no  otherwise.  For  it  is  by 
e  obedience  of  that  One  that  the  free  gift  is  come 
>}on  oil  to  justification.     For  we  aflirm,  that 


The  terrible  suspense — when  each  moment  was 
a  moment  of  fearful  risk — from  the  time  they  let 
go  their  anchor  to  the  time  they  were  clear  of  the 
vessel,  was  over.  It  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 
The  men  could  now  breathe  freely ;  their  faces 
brightened  ;  and  from  one  and  all  there  arose, 
spontaneously,  a  pealing  cheer.  They  were  no 
longer  face  to  face  with  death,  and  joyfully  and 
thankfully  they  sailed  away  from  the  breakers,  the 
sands,  and  the  wreck.  The  gale  was  still  at  its 
height,  but  the  peril  they  were  in  then,  seemed  as 
nothing  compnred  to  that  which  they  had  left  be- 
hind. In  the  groat  reaction  of  feeling,  the  freez- 
ing cold  and  sleet,  the  driving  foam  and  sea  were 
1  forgotten ;   and  they  felt  as  light-hearted  as  if 


1   men   partake  of  the  fruit   of  Adam's  full,  in; they  were    out    on    a   pleasant   summer's   cruise, 
at  by  reason   of  that  evil  seed,  which  through !  They  could  at  last  look  around  and  see  whom  they 
communicated  unto  them,  they  are  prone  |  had  in  the  boat.     Of  tho  saved  were  eleven  Spa- 


niards— the  master  of  the  brig,  the  mate,  eight 
seamen  and  a  boy ;  six  Margate  boatmen,  and  two 
Whitstable  fishermen.  They  then  proceeded  in 
search  of  the  steamer,  which,  after  casting  the 
life-boat  adrift,  had  made  for  shelter  to  the  back 
of  the  Hook  Sand,  not  far  from  the  lleculvers, 
and  there  waited,  her  crew  anxiously  on  the  look- 
out for  the  return  of  the  life-boat.  As  they  were 
making  for  the  steamer,  the  lugger,  Eclipse,  came 
in  chase,  to  hear  whether  all  hands,  and  especially 
her  men,  had  been  saved.  They  welcomed  the 
glad  tidings  with  three  cheers  for  the  life-boat 
crow.  Soon  after,  the  Whitstable  smack  stood 
towards  them  on  the  same  errand,  and,  after 
speaking  them,  tacked  in  for  the  land.  The  night 
was  coming  on  apace.  It  was  not  until  they  had 
run  three  or  four  miles  that  they  sighted  the 
steamer;  and,  when  they  got  alongside,  it  was  a 
diflicult  matter  to  get  the  saved  crew  on  board. 
The  gale  was  as  hard  as  ever,  and  the  steamer 
rolled  heavily;  the  men  had  almost  to  be  lifted  on 
board  as  opportunities  occurred  ;  and  one  poor  fel- 
low was  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  they  had  to 
haul  him  into  the  steamer  with  a  rope. 

Again  the  boat  was  taken  in  tow,  almost  all  her 
crew  remaining  in  her;  and+hey  commenced  their 
return  home.  The  night  was  very  dark,  although 
clear;  the  sea  and  gale  had  lost  none  of  their 
force  ;  and,  until  they  got  well  round  the  North 
Foreland,  the  .struggle  to  get  back  was  just  as  h.nd 
as  it  had  been  to  get  there.  Once  round  the  Fore- 
land, the  wind  was  well  aft,  and  they  made  easier 
way ;  light  after  light  opened  to  them  ;  King-gate, 
Broadstairs,  were  passed  ;  and,  at  last,  the  llams- 
gatc  pier-hoad  light  shoue  forth  its  welcome,  and 
they  began  to  feel  that  their  work  was  nearly  over. 

A  telegram  had  been  sent  from  Margate,  in  the 
afternoon,  stating  that  the  Ilamsgate  lite-boat  had 
been  seen  to  save  the  crew ;  but  nothing  more  had 
been  heard,  and  the  suspense  of  the  boatiiicn  at 
Ramsgate,  as  they  waited  for  the  life-boat's  return, 
was  terrible.  Few  hoped  to  see  them  again,  and, 
as  hour  after  hour  passed  without  tidings,  they 
were  almost  given  up.  During  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  anxious  eyes  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  the  first  signs  of  the  boat's 
coming  round  the  head  of  the  clifi".  As  the  tide 
went  down,  and  the  sea  broke  less  heavily  over  the 
pier,  the  men  could  venture  further  along  it,  until, 
by  the  time  of  the  boat's  return,  they  were  enabled 
to  assemble  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  When  the 
steamer  was  first  seen  with  the  life-boat  in  tow, 
the  lookers-out  shouted  for  very  joy  ;  and,  as  they 
entered  the  harbor,  and  hailed,  "All  saved  !"  cheer 
after  cheer  for  the  life-boat's  crew  broke  from  the 
crowd. 

The  Spaniards  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
their  exhaustion,  under  the  care  of  the  steamboat 
crew,  and  were  further  well  cared  for  and  supplied 
with  clothes  by  tho  orders  of  the  Spanish  consul ; 
and  the  hardy  English  boatmen  did  not  take  long 
to  recover  their  exposure  and  fatigues,  fearful  as 
they  had  been.  The  captain  of  the  Spaniard,  in 
speaking  of  the  rescue,  was  almost  overcome  by 
his  feelings  of  gratitude  and  wonder.  He  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  death,  believing  that 
no  boat  could  by  any  possibility  come  to  their  res- 
cue in  such  a  fearful  sea.  He  took  with  him  to 
Spain,  to  show  to  the  Spanish  government,  a  paint- 
ing of  the  rescue,  executed  by  Mr.  Ifold,  of  Rams- 
gate. 

There  is  an  interest  even  in  reading  the  names 
of  those  (however  unknown  to  us)  who  have  done 
gallant  deeds  ;  wo  give  therefore  the  names  of  tho 
crew  of  the  life-boat,  and  of  the  steamer.  Of  the 
life-boat :  James  Hogben,  captain  ;  Charles  Hea- 
der, Thomas  Tucker,  Philip  Goodchild,  Edward 
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Stock,  William  Penny,  William  Priestly,  George 
Hogben,  William  Solly,  George  Forwood,  Jol.n 
Stock,  Kobert  Solly.  Of  tbe  steam-tug:  Dauiel 
Heading,  J.  Simpson,  W.  Wharricr,  T.  Nichols,  J. 
Denton,  J.  Freeman,  T.  Larkins,  W.  Penman,  W. 
Matson,  W.  Solly.  Other  fearful  .scenes  have 
most  of  these  men,  especially  the  captains  of  the 
life-boat  and  steam-tug,  passed  through  in  their 
eiforts  to  save  life ;  one  so  terrible  that  two  out  of 
the  crew  of  the  life-boat  never  recovered  the  shock 
given  to  their  nerves.  One  died  a  few  months 
after  the  event,  and  the  other  to  this  day  is  ailing, 
and  subject  to  fits.  Of  the  splendid  life-boat  too 
much  cannot  be  said  ;  no  fewer  than  eighty-eight 
lives  have  been  saved  by  her  during  the  last  five 
years.  Designed  and  built  by  J.  Seeching  and 
Sons,  boat-builders,  &c.,  of  Yarmouth,  she  won  the 
Northumberland  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  in 
a  competition  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  boats. 
Each  time  the  men  go  out,  their  confidence  in  her 
increases,  and  they  are  now  ready  to  dare  any 
thing  in  the  Northumberland  prize  life-boat.  It  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript, 
that  the  Board  of  Control  has  presented  each  man 
engaged  in  this  rescue  with  a  medal  and  £2,  and 
that  the  Spanish  government  has  also  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  heroism  of  the  men,  and  sent  to 
each  a  medal  and  £3. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

B10CR.\P11ICAL  SKEICflES 

Of  Miaisters  and  Elders  and  otiier  concerned  members 

of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phil.idelphia. 

tContinufd  fium  page  405.) 

EICHARD   JOHN.S. 

Richard  Johns  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  Somerset- 
shire, old  England,  in  the  year  1645.  He  did 
not  receive  his  education  amongst  Friends ;  but 
through  the  tender  visitations  of  the  love  of  God 
to  his  soul,  and  his  submission  thereto,  he  was  re- 
ligiously inclined  even  in  early  youth.  When  he 
had  reached  manhood,  he    left    his  native    land 


that  province  by  William  Berry  and  Eiehard  Johns, 
in  order  to  induce  that  body  to  pass  an  act,  by 
which  Friends  might  in  this  particular  be  relieved. 
The  assembly  prepared  an  act  as  they  desired,  but 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor,  refused  to  .sanction  it. 
Richard  Johns,  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the 
Yearly  Jleeting,  and  after  the  death  of  William 
Richardson,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  Friend  of 
most  religious  weight  and  of  most  extensive  useful- 
ness, within  the  limits  of  that  body,  and  his  wife  was 
a  valuable  elder  in  the  church.  Their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  herself  a  minister  in  high  esteem, 
in  Philadelphia,  says  of  her  parents,  '•  They  lived 
in  sweet  harmony  until  the  year  1715,  when,  on 
the  1st  of  Tweltth  month,  she  departed  this  life  in 
peace  with  the  Lord.  She  was  an  elder  in  the 
church,  and  careful  in  the  dL-^charge  of  the  various 
trusts  committed  to  her.  Their  hearts  and  house 
were  open  to  receive  both  friends  and  strangers. 
A  Monthly  Meeting  was  kept  there  [in  their  house] 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  was  a  loving 
husband,  a  tender  father,  a  kind  master,  and  a 
good  neighbour,  always  willing  to  assist  the  widow, 
and  relieve,  the  distressed  ;  and  fatherless  childre 
were  often  left  under  his  care.  He  bad  a  gilt  in 
the  ministry,  which,  though  not  large,  was  sound 
aud  edifying;  and  he  was  well  qualified  for  disci 
pline.  His  presence  was  awful,  his  communication 
profitable,  his  words  few  and  savoury,  and  retire- 
ment was  his  daily  practice.  To  conclude,  he  wa: 
a  man  fearing  God,  and  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  messenger  of  death,  although  it  came  at 
short  warning.  His  request  at  the  time  was,  that 
the  Lord  who  had  been  with  him  in  all  his  trou- 
bles, would  be  pleased  to  be  with  him  in  his  last 
moments,  and,  in  a  sweet  resigned  frame,  passec 
away  out  of  time,  into  a  happy  eternity,  at  hi^ 
dwelling-house,  in  Colbert  county,  in  Maryland 
near  the  Cliffs,  the  16th  of  the  Tenth  mouth,  1717.' 

THOMAS   AND   ABIGAIL   EAPER. 

Thomas  Raper  was  born  at  Sindersby,  near 
Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1056.     His 


and  settled  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  in  Ame-  ] parents  were  wealthy  and  of  repute  in  the  world 
rica.  Being  unmarried,  he  resided  in  a  family  and  more  concerned  that  their  sou  should  grow  up 
there,  and  the  heads  of  it  being  Friends,*  he  wasiesteemed  and  honoured  amongst  men,  than  to  find 
thrown  in  the  way  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who,  tun  taking  up  the  cross,  as  a  self-denying  discipl 
in  travelling  through  those  parts  on  religious  ser-  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  followers  mu.t  es 
vice,  made  that  house  a  constant  stopping-place.  P^ct  to  receive,  as  their  blcsed  Master  did  before 
Here,  in  1671,  he  met  with  George  Fox,  by  whom  '"^em,  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  world  and 
he  was  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth.  He  "^e  worldly  wise, 
continued  faithful  therein  to  the  end  of  his  days,  ^^'l^en  young  in  life,  Thomas  received  the  visi- 
aud  through  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  his  Nations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  in  love,  and 
supporting  strength,  he  was  made  a  minister  of  the ,  "^••o"g'i  "s  enlightening  operations,  was  convinced 
gospel,  and  was  enabled  to  adorn  it,  by  a  life  of  1°*'  ^1^^  '^r"'!!  as  professed  by  Friends.  This  brought 
humble  dedication  and  faithful  walking  before  his,upo°  l^'"  gr^^^t  trials  and  suflterings.  His  father 
divine  Master.  In  the  year  1676,  he  was  married  turned  him  out  of  his  house,  and  disinherited  him. 
to  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  by  F'^ding  himself  thus  cut  off  from  the  means  of  ob- 
whom  he  had  a  pretty  large  family  of  children.  Iteming  such  a  livelihood  as  from  his  birth,  and  fa- 
These  they  endeavoured  to  educate  in  the  fear  of  ,■"''?  wealth,  he  might  have  expected  to  have  had,  he 
the  Lord,  and  through  his  blessing,  many  of  themPla^d  himself  with  a  smith,  win 


William  was  son  of  Thomas  Perkins,  a  Baptis.  : 
preacher,  in  the  same  town.)  Her  parents  wen 
convinced  when  young,  and  brought  their  childrei 
with  them  on  shipboard  for  America,  in  1677 
Her  father  died  at  sea,  and  her  mother,  in  a  fev 
years,  after  settling  the  family  at  Burlington.  Abi 
survived  her  husband  thirty-five  years  in  re 
putable  widowhood  ;  was  many  years  an  appointet 
elder,  an  humble,  charitable  woman,  and  mucl 
beloved.  She  retained  her  memory  and  under 
standing  clear  to  the  last,  and  departed  this  lift 
on  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1752,  in  the  eighty 
eighth  year  of  her  age." 


CALEB   EAPER. 


,d  Abi 


became  useful  members  in  the  church  militant,  and 
contenders  for  primitive  principles,  when  their  reli- 
giously concerned  parents,  having  filled  up  their 
respective  portions  of  labour,  were  removed  to  the 
reward  prepared  for  those  who  are  faithful  to  the 
end. 

Richard  Johns,  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
religious  Society.  In  Besse,  may  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  the  sufferings  Frieuds  endured  in  Mary- 
land, because  they  could  not  conscientiously  take 
an  oath,  which  was  presented  to  the  assembly  of 

*  The  head  of  the  family  was  probably  John  Girie, 
he  beini;  at  that  time  the  ininc-ipal  Triend  at  the  ' 
where  Uii-hard  Johns  resided. 


•h  trade  he  learn- 
honest,  laborious 


ntendiug  thereby  to  earn 
livelihood  for  himself. 

When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  the 
year  1681,  he  removed  to  West  Jersey,  and  settled 
in  the  city  of  Burlington,  at  which  p. ace  he  mar 
ried  a  valuable  young  Friend,  Abigail  Perkins,  on 
the  13th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1690.  John  Smith 
says  of  him,  "  He  kept  an  open  house  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  travelling  Friends ;  was  several 
years  an  overseer  of  the  Particular  Meeting  he  be- 
longed to,  and  active  in  services  of  both  church 
and  state.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month, 
1715,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
good  character.''  Jolin  adds  of  his  wife,  "  Abi- 
gail Raper  was  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
I  Perkins,  of  Selby,  in  Leicestershire,  (which  said 


Of  this  Friend,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Raper,  who  was  born  at  Burlington,  Twi 
1st,  1693,  and  who,  in  the  year  1719,  marriec 
Mary,  a  daughter  of  Marmaduke  and  Ann  Coate 
both  useful  and  wonhy  Friends  of  Springfield,  Wes 
Jersey,  I  shall  add  in  addition  to  the  account  for 
merly  given  of  him,  John  Smith's  brief  testimony 
"  He  was  for  some  years  a  careful  overseer  anc 
elder  in  the  church,  and  of  remarkable  plainness 
and  integrity  in  all  his  conduct.  Beside  the  jour 
neys  he  went  with  Robert  Jordan,  he  frequentlj 
accompanied  public  Friends  in  their  visits  to  neigh 
bouring  meetings,  and  as  he  was  tender  towardi 
those  who  were  rightly  concerned  in  that  weight} 
service,  he  showed  it,  by  free  and  kind  remark 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  upon  auy  mi?tak« 
which  such  happened  to  make,  either  as  to  mattei 
or  manner;  and  was  sharp  in  reproof  to  those,  whc 
were  forward  therein,  or  attempted  to  impose  upoL 
Friends  without  proper  call  or  qualification.  Hil 
last  illness  was  the  dropsy,  of  which  he  died  oi 
the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1745.  Some  of  his  lasi 
sensible  expressions  were  a  repetition  of  thosi 
beautiful  words,  in  Isaiah.  '  Speak  ye  comforta- 
bly to  Jerusalem,  knd  cry  unto  her,  that  her  war 
fare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned, 
for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  doubh 
for  all  her  sins.'  " 

Mary,  the  wife  and  widow  of  Caleb,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Marmaduke  Coate,  was  for  many  years  ai 
esteemed  elder  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting 
She  was  married,  in  the  year  1747,  to  Jo^ept 
Noble,  of  Philadelphia,  who  removed  to  reside  with 
her  at  Burlington.  "  She  was  a  pious  woiua 
a  neighbourly  and  kind  disposition,  and  died  it 
good  esteem,"  Ninth  mo.  22d,  1764, 

(.To  be  continued.) 

Transmission  of  Farcels  through  Pimanatk 
Tabes. — A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Pnc 
matic  Despatch  Company,  to  be  established  for  tht 
construction  of  pneumatic  tubes  for  the  conveyanct 
of  despatches  and  parcels  between  the  various  sta- 
tions in  the  metropolis.  The  system  has  for  several  r 
years  been  privately  in  operation,  the  Electric  and. 
International  Telegraph  Company  having  employed 
it  between  their  central  station  iu  Lothbury  and 
the  subsidiary  stations  at  Cornhill  and  the  Stoci 
Exchange,  the  original  despatches  being  sent  tt 
save  a  repetition  of  each  message.  It  is  now  pi 
posed  to  lay  down  a  complete  and  extended  str 
of  public  lines  in  London,  ou  a  scale- which  w 
receive  not  merely  papers  and  pickets,  but  pare 
of  considerable  bulk,  including  the  mail-bags 
the  post-office  between  the  railways  and  the  dis-  , 
trict  offices.  It  is  considered,  also,  that  it  will  b( 
found  desirable  to  connect  the  various  governmen' 
establishments.  The  capital  is  to  be  £250,000,  it 
£10  shares,  but,  as  it  is  intended  iu  the  fir.-^t  in- 
>lance  to  lay  down  a  short  central  line,  which  wil 
not  cost  more  than  £1 4,000,  the  first  issue  of  shares 
will  be  limited   to  a  total  of  £25  000,  the  sub- 
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ribers  having  a  pre-emptive  claim  to  the  remain- 
;r,  which,  however,  will  not  be  put  forth  until  the 
iccess  of  the  first  short  line  shall  have  been  satis- 
ctorily  estabhshed.  The  Marquis  of  Chandos  is 
le  chairman,  and  the  composition  of  the  board  is 
ich  as  to  inspire  confidence. 

Solected. 
"FEAR  NOT."— Ldee  xii.  32. 
Fear  not,  ye  little  flock 

Tboiigh  few  your  numbers  are, 
Though  o'er  this  cheerless  viile  of  tears 
Ye  're  scattered  near  and  far. 
Jlid  foes'  alarm,  mid  danger's  shock. 
Fear  not,  ye  chosen  little  flock. 

For  Christ  your  Shepherd  is — Jehovah  is  your  Rock. 
What  fear  ve,  tremblers,  say 

Is  it  the  "ills  of  life? 
Think  ye,  ye  yet  shall  faint  and  sink 

'Neath  care,  and  toil,  and  strife? 
See  ye  d.ark  spectral  forms 

Through  the  mist  of  coming  years? 
Pain,  sorrow,  loneliness  and  want, 

Do  these  excite  your  fears? 
0  1  will  not  He,  who  e'en  the  lilies  clothes 

In  robes  of  gorgeous  hue, — 
Feeds  the  young  ravens,  and  the  birds  of  heaven  ; 
Clothe,  feed  and  comfort  you  ? 
'Twas  His  omnific  Word  that  bade  you  live, — 
He  form'd  and  placed  you  here  ; 
And  will  He  not  still  guard  the  life  He  gave? 
Then  why,  ah  1   why  this  fear  ? 

"Not  these,"  perchance  you  say, 
"  Inspire  me  with  dismay  ; 
But,  ah  I  the  last  dread  foe, — 
.    His  chilling  breath, — his  soul  dissevering  blow— 
His  ghastly  form,  with  terror  fill  my  soul. 

I  dread  that  solemn  hour 
When  Jordan's  waves  above.my  head  shall  roll. 
When  I  but  touch  the  brink. 
How  shall  I  start  and  shrink  I 
How  dread  to  say  to  each  loved  one  '  Adieu,' 
And  see  each  scene  of  earth  fading  for  aye  from  view  I" 
Soul,  look  above  ! 
Look  from  the  vale  where  darkling  shadows  are, 
See  o'er  thee  burn  with  steady  light  a  star— 
A  Saviour's  uhangcless  love, 
now'st  not  that  Jesus,  lung  ago, 

luck'd  the  laurel  (jom  Death's  brow,  and  laid  the  tyrant 
low  ? 
Fear  not  the  path  once  trod 
By  thine  Incarnate  God. 
Thou  'It  find  that  e'en  in  Jordan  thou  can'st  sing ; 
For  dying  grace  the  dying  hour  will  bring. 
The'n,  lear  nor  life,  uor  death. 
Things  present  or  to  come; 
But  still  with  faith  and  hope, 
Press  onward  to  thy  home. 
Soon  wilt  thou  lean  that  weary  head 

Upon  thy  Saviour's  breast ; 
Soon,  way-worn  pilgrim,  soon  wilt  thou 
Within  the  kingdom  rest. 


1747.  This  meeting  [London  Yearly  Meeting] 
iviug  considered  the  nature  and  importance  of 
e  affairs  transacted  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
id  the  contimteil  neces&ity  there  is  that  they  should 

managed  by  graive  and  iceighty  Friends,  such 
1  are  themselves  men  of  clean  hands,  and  adorn- 
g  the  doctrine  they  profess,  in  their  lives  and 
mversations;  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  incet- 
>g,  that  for  the  future,  Friends  be  particularly 
ireful  in  their  choice  of  such,  informing  them- 
Ives  as  much  as  may  be,  of  the  qualifications  of 
lose  who  are  intended  for  such  services;  and  that 
ich  only  may  be  nominated,  who  are  faithful  in 
18  several   branches   of  our  christian  testimony 

ainst  tithes,  bearing  arms,  swearing,  and  who 
•e  also  exemplary  in  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
on  amongst  men,  and  coming  up  in  that  plainness 
'  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  ichich  highly 
'.comes  those  in  an  especial  manner,  who  are  con- 
'■rned  in  managing  the  affairs  of  tlie  church. 


an  extent  which  ought  to  satisfy  the   most  ambi- 
3  monarch. 


Victor  Etumanncl' s  Domioions. 

The  New  York  Post  gives  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  territory  and  cities 
recently  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

It  is  not  merely  additional  territory  and  popula- 
tion that  Sardinia  has  acquired.  The  sceptre  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  now  swayed  over  some  of  the 
noblest  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  most  interesting  in 
the  world.  When  Lombardy  was  ceded  to  Sar- 
dinia, we  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  importance 
and  splendor  of  Milan  ;  but  by  the  acquisition  of 
Tuscany,  the  Sardinian  crown  gains  Florence,  as 
Rogers  says  in  his  "  Italy,"  "  of  all  the  fair  cities 
on  earth,  the  fairest" — one  containing  greater  trea- 
sures of  art  than  any  city  in  Europe,  excepting 
Rome,  and  one  rendered  sacred  to  the  student  and 
artist  by  the  memories  of  the  great  men  who  once 
trod  its  streets — Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Da  Vinci,  Cellini,  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
Giotto,  Brunelleschi,  and  others  prominent  in  the 
history  and  art  of  Italy.  A  city  so  well  known  as 
Florence  needs  no  description  from  us  here.  Its 
monarchs  had  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  a  royal  residence 
nobler  even  than  the  Tuillerie.s,  Sohonbrunn,  or 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Victor  Emmanuel's  capit; 
and  palace  at  Turin  offer  no  such  regal  grandeur 
as  this  new  provincial  city,  that  lies  in  the  vale  of 
Arno,  and  is  guarded  by  the  Appeuiiies,  witi 
Ficsole  and  Bellosguardo  standing  like  mountain 
sentinels  outside  its  massive  walls. 

Then,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  is  Sienna,  a  city 
of  near  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  streets 
rich  in  meditBval  architecture,  considered  a  miracle 
of  splendor.  There  is  Lucca,  with  a  population  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand,  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  with  a  modern  aqueduct  rivalling  in  extent 
and  elegance  those  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  con- 
nected by  railways  with  Florence.  There  is  Pisa, 
with  twenty-one  thousand  souls,  its  university,  and 
its  inevitable  leaning  tower.  There  is  Livorno — 
outrageously  Anglicized  into  the  uneuphonious 
Leghorn — a  flourishing  seaport,  with  a  population 
of  seventy-five  thousand,  and  more  commerce  than 
any  town  in  Italy,  excepting,  perhaps,  Naples  and 
Genoa.  Turning  toward  the  east,  we  find  Parma, 
with  about  forty-one  thousand,  and  Modena,  with 
about  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants;  both 
quietly  prosperous  towns.  Beyond  these  is  Bologna, 
wbioh,  with  its  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  formerly  the  second  city  of  the  Papal  States 
Its  university  is  world-renowned,  and  though  the 
city  may  not  boast  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
other  Italian  towns,  its  buildings,  as  well  as  its 
people,  have  an  independent  character  of  thei: 
own.  A  little  further  is  Ferrara,  with  thirty  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  a  grand  palace,  and  somewhat 
gloomy  reminiscences  of  the  house  of  E.ste  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  Still  further,  and  near  the  coast, 
stands, 

"  That  place  of  old  renown, 
Once  in  the  Adrian  sea,  Ravenna," 

with  half  oriental  relics  of  Honorius  and  Theodoric, 
of  Gothic  kings  and  Byzantine  monarchs.  There,- 
too,  is  the  tomb  of  Dante, 

"  Buried,  like  Scipio,  by  the  upbraiding  shore." 

Following  the  sea-coast,  we  soon  come  upon 
Rimini,  once  the  seat  of  a  learned  and  refined 
court,  and  yet  containing  a  cathedral  in  which  are 
buried  the  illustrious  dead  of  that  period — a  sorti 

of  Pantheon,  which  gave  to  England   the  idea  of  spirit !     Surely   these 

Westminister  Abbey.     Here  the  march  of  annexa-  should  be  clothed,  and  in  some  degree  shine  forth, 
tion  and  Sardinian  aggrandizement  appears  stayed!  who  go  in   and   out  with   acceptance,  before   the 
—for  how  long  it  is'difficult  to  conjecture.      Butj  Lord's  people;  giving;  no  offence  in  auythin};,  that 
should   it  reach  no  further,  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  ministry  be  not  blamed,  but 
has  already  increased  his  power  and  possessions  tojto  entreat. — William  I^wis. 


Selected  Proverbs, 

The  mouth  of  a  righteous  man  is  a  well  of  life, 
but  violence  covereth  the  mouth  of  the  wicked. 

A  wicked  messenger  falleth  into  mischief;  but 
a  faithful  ambassador  is  health. 

An  ungodly  witness  scorneth  judgment ;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  wicked  devoureth  iniquity. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord  ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  de- 

The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord  ;  but  the  words  of  the  pure  are  plea- 
sant words.  . 

The  desire  of  the  righteous  is  only  good  :  but 
the  expectation  of  the  wicked  is  wrath. 

The  words  of  the  wicked  are  to  lie  in  wait  for 
blood  ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  upright  shall  deliver 
them. 

There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
sword  ;  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 

By  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is  exalted ; 
but  it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth  of  the  wicked. 

The  words  of  wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet,  more 
than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools. 

He  lovetb  transgression  that  loveth  strife  :  and 
he  that  exalteth  his  gate,  seeketh  destruction. 

He  that  hath  a  froward  heart,  findeth  no  good  : 
and  he  that  hath  a  perverse  tongue,  falleth  into 
mischief. 

Correction  is  grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketh 
the  way  :   and  he  that  hateth  reproof,  shall  die. 

He  that  being  often  reproved,  hardeneth  liis 
neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  with- 
out remedy. 

He  that  covereth  his  sins,  shall  not  prosper;  but 
whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them,  shall  have 
mercy. 

Better  is  it  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with  the 
lowly,  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud. 

He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise  : 
but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed. 

Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not 
be  unpunished  :  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  delivered. 

He  that  diggeth  a  pit,  shall  fall  into  it;  and 
whoso  breaketh  an  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him. 

The  wicked  flattereth  himself  in  his  own  eyes 
until  his  iniquity  be  found  to  be  hateful  :  they  shall 
peri.^h,  and  tbe  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the 
fat  of  lambs;  they  shall  consume;  into  smoke  shall 
tbey  consume  away. 

The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the 
Lord  ;  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way  :  though  he 
fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down;  for  the 
Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand. 

The  Lord  loveth  judgment,  and  forsaketh  not 
his  saints ;  they  are  preserved  forever :  but  the 
seed  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off. 

Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  dark- 
ness :  he  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion,  and 
righteous :  surely  he  shall  not  be  moved  forever  : 
the  rfghteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Humility. — What  a  beautiful  garment  for  the 
spirit  of  man  is  humility !  true  genuine  humility  ! 
how  invaluable  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 

garments  in   which  all 
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For  "  The  Friend 

Eztracts  from  tlw  Letters  and  Memorandums  of 

our  Late  Friend,  II.  Williams. 

^^ Fifth  mo.   5th,  1843. — At   our  meetings  on 

Fourth  and  Fifth-day  had  our  Friends,  and 

;  they  laboured  for  our  help  ;   recommended 

individual  faithful  labour,  and  concern  not  to  re- 
lax; or  our  common  adversary,  who  is  very  busy, 
never  more  busy,  would  gain  advantage  in  some 
way  ;  a  little  stream  of  encouraging  counsel  flowed 
to  the  younger  members.  I  can  say  their  company 
was  satisfactory.  I  want  thou  may  be  strong,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

"  12th. — This  is  a  fine  day  ;  the  yard  is  very 
green  and  clean ;  so  much  rain  ;  the  bushes  and 
vines  are  trimmed,  and  it  seems  to  look  out,  to  be 
so  pleasant,  as  if  it  were  truly  the  abode  of  peace. 
As  regards  anything  like  remorse,  it  is  the  abode 
of  peace ;  yet  cares  annoy,  and  I  feel  concerned 
about  many  things  at  home  and  further  oif,  in  so- 
ciety and  out  of  it,  that  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  feel 
released  from,  only  as  other  cares  take  their  places. 
'  In  this  world,  ye  shall  have  tribulation,'  but  be  of 
good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome  the  word. 

"  24:th. — Dear  M.   J is  indeed  worthy  of 

double  honour ;  a  friend  that  has  been  proved  and 
tried  ;  and  many  of  us  can  testify  to  her  true  zeal, 
her  straight-forwardness,  her  fidelity  and  honesty. 
If  her  work  is  done  there  [West-town],  I  bid  her 
good  speed  in  what  comes  next  to  hand  ;  if  further 
active  service  is  not  required,  that  she  may  be 
found  waiting  and  watching.  The  improvement  of 
those  sick  children,  I  do  hear  with  great  joy,  for 
the  relief  it  will  bring  their  near  and  dear  friend 
The  school  is  near  my  best  feelings;  am  always 
glad  to  hear  of  every  comfortable  thing  relative  to 
that  concern;  my  best  love  to  its  helpers ;  every 
honest  endeavour  of  theirs  will  be  blessed,  sooner 
or  later." 

"  Hadst  thou  heard   that  and  a 

going  to  New  England  Yearly  Meeting?  It  is 
great  relief  to  my  feelings,  to  hear  on  whom  the  lot 
has  fallen,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  that 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  is  pleased  to  incl: 
the  feelings  of  his  faithful  servants,  to  visit  that 
portion  of  the  vineyard.  May  their  service  be 
blessed,  be  it  less  or  more,  to  the  true  Israel  ;  and 
I  feel  further  concerned,  that  the  halt  and  blind 
may  be  helped,  the  feeble-minded  encouraged  and 
strengthened,  of  every  age  and  description,  and 
that  Truth's  judgment  may  be  set  on  the  unruly 
I  do  not  mean  thou  should  understand  that  to  be 
the  business  of  these,  but  that  Friends'  troubles 
there  may  be  settled  rightly." 

"  2ith. — 1  cannot  see  far  ahead  ;  am  low  and 
poor ;  my  own  case  is  of  itself  sufficient ;  then  the 
are  not  wanting  numerous  contiguous  causes,  ca 
ing  daily  for  fresh  eifoits  of  faith  and  watchfulness. 
We  may  reasonably  expect  a  sifting  and  winnov 
ing  season  in  society  everywhere  almost.     I  do  b( 
lieve  there  is  too  much  of  a  mixing  with  the  world, 
in  its  various  customs  and  fashions,  and  many  self 
pleasing  things.     It  is  impossible  in  this  little  com- 
pass to  lay  before  thee  my  feelings  on  these  mut 
ters.     I  am   almost   all   the   time   sad ;   now    and 
then  a  bright  spot.     Still,  there  are  many  comfort 
ing  things  to  bo  remembered,  though  great  may  b( 
the  trials  and  sufierings  of  the  true  Seed." 

"  Sixth  mo.  2d. — It  is  certainly  our  duty  to 
take  our  children  to  meeting,  and  to  endeavour 
rightly  to  impress  their  tender  minds  with  correct 
and  proper  views  of  our  being  so  concerned.  It 
may  have  a  lasting  good  effect ;  the  evil  seed  starts 
its  growth  very  early,  and  if  we  are  not  careful 
'  in  the  morning  to  sow  the  seed,  and  in  the  even 
ing  to  withhold  not  our  hand  ;'  we  cannot  expect 
a  growth  in  that  which  is  good.  While  I  thus  write, 


I  am  sensible  the  work  must  be  begun  in  ourselves, 
or  we  can  do  nothing  that  will  be  availing  for  the 
children.'' 

IQth. — I  have  not  been  very  well,  though  bet- 
ter, and  really  glad  to  be  better,  as  it  was  our  meet- 
ing yesterday,  and  we  much  stripped.  So  I  was 
able  to  sit  in  my  place,  and  out  of  poverty  and 
weakness,  as  to  any  ability  to  help  myself;  was 
some  comforted  and  refreshed  by  remembering  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  I  believe  it  was  Martha,  who 
,  '  but  I  know  that  even  now  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask,  God  will  give  it  thee.'  So  great  is  his 
mercy  and  condescension;  he  does  help  and  raise 
up." 

24i}i. — I  feel  bound  to  thank  thee  for  thy 
scrap ;  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  stir  up  the  pure 
nd  in  me  by  way  of  remembrance ;  I  need  a 
little  help  in  this  way.  To  have  'pretty  good 
health  to  go  through  with  thy  every-day  cares  is  a 
favour  ;'  and  also  to  have  some  sight  and  sense 
that  the  trials  of  the  present  day,  (if  rightly  lived 
through,)  will  result  for  our  real  good,  is  an  en- 
couragement to  bear  up  manfully,  and  try  to  live 
rightly  through  them.  I  live  in  hope  that  some  sense 
of  a  helping  hand  may  be  seen  and  felt;  but  time? 
are  low  with  me;  can  only  remember  I  have  been 
helped,  time  back.  My  best  love  to  you,  also  the 
dear  children;  if  you  do  nothing  else,  take  the 
right  care  of  them,  as  they  grow  up;  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  minutes  of  advices  say,  '  children 
are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord,'  and  we  must  watch  for 
them  as  for  our  own  souls." 


my  business,  thou  wilt  excuse  me ;  after  the  lat« 

visit  to  your  meeting  of  our  friend  ,  on  mi 

inquiring  for  thee,  was  informed  of  thy  discouragec 
and  tried  state,  and  what  it  was  owing  to ;  per 
haps  he  should  not  have  mentioned  it,  but  it  causec 
me  to  enter  further  into  the  subject  than  jubt  hear   ' 

the  matter.  I  have  been  truly  concerned  fo) 
fear  thou  might  be  tempted  to  give  back.  0,  1 
ave  felt  alarmed  at  the  thought ;  what !  now  ai 
this  time  of  day,  and  in  this  cribis  of  society  mat- 
ters, to  draw  off  from  the  meeting.  Better  crj 
mightily  for  best  help  to  be  low, — near  the  Fountain 
The  waves  will  pass  over,  if  we  keep  low  enough 
not  letting  in  the  reasoner,  the  busy  reasoner,  whc 
fills  our  minds  with  a  slavish  feeling,  with  jealousy 
In  short,  he,  that  was  a  liar  in  the  beginning,  cares 
not  so  he  can  hinder  the  Lord's  work  in  any.  Mj 
sense  is,  thou  would  pursue  an  even,  straight  for- 
ward course,  unless  there  is  more  cause  than  ] 
have  been  informed  of.  The  Truth  is  dignified,  and 
it  is  very  precious.  Those  who  keep  their  places 
are  not  to  be  turned  about  and  displaced,  nor  dis- 
place  themselves  for  naught.  There  is  an  ordei 
in  the  Truth  ;  such  as  live  in  it,  and  keep  theii 
places, — places  that  have  been  assigned  them  in  ' 
wisdom, — cannot  be  hurt  materially.  I  hope  thoi 
wilt  hold  on  and  go  to  the  meeting  as  usual;  and 
may  thou  always  be  found  worthy  of  a  seat  there 
and  I  seoiu  to  think  thou  wilt  always.  One  s( 
well  acquainted  with  the  way,  must  not  give  back 
for  fear  one  let  may  cause  another,  and  no  know 
ing  where  it  may  stop." 


"  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thy  letter,  and 
kind  feelings  therein  expressed  for  me;  'that  now  Forest  Trees  of 

according  to  the  course  of  nature,  I  am  advancing  During  the  recent  session  of  the  United  Statef 
towards  the  evening  of  my  day,  that  my  sun  might  Agricultural  Society  at  Washington;  Dr.  J.  G 
go  down  in  brightness,  without  guilt  or  condemna-  Cooper,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  delivered  ai 
tion  ;'  which  is  greatly  my  desire  for  myself,  and  interesting  lecture  before  the  Society,  on  the  For 
what  I  am  daily  labouring  for ;  and  that  anyone  Trees  of  America,  illustrating  his  subject  will 
should  feel  a  similar  engagement  on  my  account,  comparisons  with  the  distribution  of  Europcai 
is  very  good,  for  which  1  feel  grateful."  [After  forests: 
intimating  her  doubts  about  the  separation  of  the  The  thinning  out  of  timber  in  older  States  hai 
anti-slavery  members  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  reduced  the  proportion,  and  we  are  fast  creeping 
which  her  correspondent  seemed  to  have  approved 'towards  the  point  when  it  will  be  scarce  and  dear 
of;  Hannah  Williams  expresses  her  sense  of  the  The  western  boundary  of  the  timber  country  is  v 
incongruity  of  plain  men  and  women  attending  waving  line  which  runs  from  the  west  end  of  L;ik( 
meetiugs  to  hear  anti-slavery  lecturers,  and  adds,  lErie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  eastern  boun- 
that  when  Friends  join  in  such  gatherings,]  ''  they  daryof  Texas,  which  line  exactly  corresponds  wit! 
will  find  precious  testimonies  mu.st  be  laid  waste,  the  general  direction  of  the  moist  winds  I'rom  tht 
and  to  say  the  least,  will  have  to  sit  down  in  sor-  Gulf  of  Mexico,  northward  and  eastward.  The 
row  in  the  end.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  prairie  country  is  bounded  by  the  30th  and  GOtl 
am  willing  just  to  say,  I  believe  the  ground  broad  j  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  92d  and  120th  meri- 
enough  for  our  religious  Society  to  move  on  in  the  dians.     Westward  come  the  plains,  rendered  stcrih 
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ancient  way,  having  faithful  watchmen  and  watch-  by  the  sweeping  dried  and  hot  winds  from  the  1 
women  alive  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  enslaved  peo-  cifio.     In  the  prairie  country,  and,  to  some  exte 


pie  of  colour,  waiting  for  the  way  Irom  time  to  time 
to  open  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth,  the  only  safe 
ground  to  move  on,  when  help  may  be   availingly 

handed.     I  can  truly  say,  dear ,  the  care  and 

labour  of  our  Y'^early  Meeting  the  past  year,  was 
cause  of  humble  gratitude;  then  the  sweet  fellow- 
ship is  like  incin_~e,  reaching  even  to  Him,  who  is 
able  to  help  all,  who  in  humility  wait  for  his  ap- 
pearing. I  do  not  pen  this  from  a  fulness  of  rich 
feeling ;  but  can  sincerely  crave  that  your  eyes 
may  be  opened,  and  hearts  inclined  to  trust  your- 
selves in  the  besom  of  society,  leaning  on  that  Arm 
which  is  able  to  deliver  to  the  very  uttermost ; 
who  puts  forth  his  own  sheep,  and  goes  before 
them  ;  '  my  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  they  follow 
me,'  and  the  voice  of  the  stranger  will  they  not 
follow." 

"  Dear ,  thou  art  so  much  in  my  remem- 
brance ;  I  do  not  know  what  better  to  do  than  to 
write  to  thee,  and  say  what  is  on  my  mind  ;  if  I  feel 


the  desert  itself,  the  margins  of  streams  ar( 
wooded,  and  they  alone.  Along  the  Pacific  slopi 
a  belt  of  timber  extends  along  mountain  ranges 
becoming  thinner  as  we  go  southward. 

The  forests  of  America  are  disappearing,  ape 
unless  some  means  of  preservation  are  adopted 
wood  will  become  very  scarce  in  our  own  tioie 
In  Ilussia,  forests  extend  i  early  ten  degreei 
further  northward  than  in  America.  The  exien 
of  timber  land,  compared  with  arable,  is  greutci 
here  than  in  Europe.  In  Russia  the  proportion  ii 
36  per  cent.  ;  Austria,  30  fi-lOths  ;  Prussia 
21  eiOths;  France,  16  6-lOths  :  for  the  wholi 
of  Europe  the  proportion  is  26^  per  cent.,  whili 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  was  as  high  a. 
48  4-lOths.  In  Europe  the  proportion  was  in 
creasing,  with  us  decreasing.  The  computations  di 
not  take  any  note  of  mere  firewood,  but  solely  of  thi 
timber  suitable  for  building,  v'v:c.  In  the  Uniti^t 
St;ites   and   Canada,   north  "of  lat.  43  dec.  to  5( 


easier  afterwards,  there  will  be  something  gained  jdeg.,  there    is   75    to   90  per  cent,  of  the  countr 
to  myself,  and  I  trust  if  thou  even  thinks  it  beside  wooded.     South  of  latitude  43  deg.  to  Virginii 
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d  Ohio,  tbere  is  55  per  ceut. ;  add  Virginia, 
[eutuckj  and  Ohio  to  this  district,  and  we  have 
8  per  cent,  wooded.  Indiana,  with  the  Southern 
tates,  except  Texas,  gives  68  per  cent.  The 
'rairie  States,  with  wood  only  along  their  stream,'^ 
ad  rivers,  have  30  per  cent,  of  timber  land,  and 
est  of  the  prairies,  there  is  but  five  per  cent,  in  all. 
From  the  statistics  of  our  last  census,  we  dis- 
Dver  that  1,500,000  acres  out  of  2,000,000,  had 
ut  five  per  cent,  wooded.  Assuming  that  in  1790 
11  the  eastern  country  was  wooded,  then  it  had 
illen  from  90  per  cent,  to  47]  per  cent.,  or  ^ix 
er  cent,  each  decade,  and  if  the  thing  went  on  at 
lis  frightful  rate,  in  thirty  years  more,  we  would 

iljii  educe  our  proportion  of  timber  in  the  older  States 
but  30  per  cent.     In  Russia  it  has  been  ascer- 
lined,  that  a  country  having  37  per  cent,  of  timber 

liiti    mds  was  well  wooded,   37   to   22    fairly  wooded, 
nd  below  that  point  poorly  wooded. 

In  1694,  laws  were  passed  in  Russia  for  the 
roteclion  of  timber,  and  in  1720,  trees  were  first 
lanted  by  government,  German  professors  em- 
loyed,  and  regular  schools  opened.  It  had  proved 
iglily  profitable  to  the  government,  and  the  sys- 
pui  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Up  to  1850,  there 
ad  been  surveyed  24,000,000  acres  of  timber, 
nd  the  proportion  of  each  variety  of  tree  ascer- 
ed,  49,500,000  surveyed,  but  the  trees  not 
I  i-ilied,  5,500,000  trees  planted,  30,000  acres 
i::iiiLMl  for  tree  plantations,  and  2000  pounds  of 
'.  (Is  sown.  The  saving  by  protection  from  the 
jriiier  waste  had  been  §3,500,000  in  three  years, 
'hey  had  learned  to  plant  trees  in  barren,  shifting 
ands,  4000  acres  of  tliis  formerly  worthle; 

jiiJaviug  been  set  in  tr 


Testimony  to  the  Advantage  of  an  Earlij  and 
Diligent  Attendance  of  Meetings  for  Divine  Wor- 
liip. — John  Churchman's  parents  were  pious  and 
stent  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
ids,  and  much  concerned  for  the  best  welfare 
f  their  children,  encouraging  them  in  the  dili- 
ent  attendance  of  meetings  for  Divine  worship  ; 

which,"  says  he,  in  an  account  of  his  life,  "  is  a 
raotico  often  owned  by  the  visitations  of  Divine 
Dve,  even  to  those  who  are  very  young  in  years,  of 

"  ich  I  am  a  living  witness."  Very  early  in  life, 
le  was  favoured  with  the  convictions  of  the  Holy 
spirit,  reproving  him  for  evil  words  and  actions, 
lut  knew  not  whence  those  feelings  came,  until 
bout  eight  years  of  age,  when,  as  he  was  .'•itting 
n  a  small  meeting,  the  Lord,  by  his  heavenly  love 
goodness,  broke  in  upon  his  soul,  contriting  it 
lefore  him,  and  revealing  to  him  the  knowledge  of 
limself.  Then  he  clearly  saw  his  sinful  condition, 
md  who  it  was  that  had  been  thus  striving  with 

m,  and  was  made  to  confess  that  childhood  and 
^outh,  and  the  levity  and  foolish  words  and  actions 
ncident  to  them,  are  truly  vanity.  He  was  also 
ihown,  in  great  mercy,  that  if,  for  the  time  to  come, 
would  mind  the  secret  teachings  of  the  Lord's 
Boly  Spirit,  and  obey  them,  those  things  which  he 
bad  done  amiss  in  times  past,  would  be  forgiven 
nd  blotted  out  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. — Memorial 
■)f  Jultn  Churchman. 

1760.  We  entreat  all  parents  to  lay  to  heart 
,he  great  and  lasting  importance  of  a  religious 
ducation  to  their  offspring,  and  to  be  more  soli- 
citous that  their  tender  minds  may  be  impressed 

til  virtuous  prinr/iples,  and  early  directed  into  the 
r,\th  of  purity,  by  which  they  may  obtain  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  than  to  provide  for  them  superfluous 
and  uncertain  riches,  frequently  the  sorrowful 
means  of  their  declension  and  ruin.  And  let  your 
precepts  be  enforced  by  a  prudent  re^tr;lint 
and  authority,  discouraging  in  them  every  appear 


ance  of  evil.  And  to  all  masters  and  tutors  of! 
children  we  affectionately  address  ourselves,  that] 
in  a  particular  manner  it  maybe  your  case  to  cau-l 
tion,  and  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  to  guard  the  youth' 
committed  to  your  charge,  against  the  dangers  and 
allurements  of  evil  communications,  and  the  read- 
ing of  profane  and  immoral  writings,  those  power- 
ful engines  of  Satan,  whether  they  be  such  as 
directly  tend  to  defile  the  afiections,  or  with  a 
more  specious  appearance,  to  subvert  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  by  a  presumptuous  use  of  human 
reason,  and  by  vain  and  subtle  disputations,  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ. 

Duniboldt's  Ascent  of  Cliimborazo. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  birth-day  of  his  broth- 
er, Humboldt  commenced  his  ascent  of  Cliimborazo, 
accompanied  by  Ronpland  and  Carlos  de  Montu- 
far,  a  young  Spanish  naturalist.  They  started 
from  the  plain  of  Tapia,  at  an  elevation  of  over 
nine  thousand  feet.  This  aired  table  laud  was 
near  the  village  of  Licon,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Quito.  From  Licon  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Chimborazo  was  nearly  five  leagues  in  a 
straight  line.  They  followed  the  plain,  leaving 
behind  them  groups  of  Indians  bound  to  the  mar- 
ket of  Lican,  and  slowly  ascending,  halted  for  the 
night  at  the  village  of  Calpi.  They  were  now  at 
the  foot  of  Chimborazo.  It  rose  before  them  stu 
pendously  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Th( 
Ibreground  was  veiled  in  the  vaporous  dimness  that 
striped  the  lower  strata  of  the  air,  but  as  they 
cast  their  eyes  towards  the  summit,  it  detached  it- 
self from  the  deep  blue  sky.  They  saw  above  the 
region  of  ligneous  plants  and  alpine  shrubs  a  broad 
belt  of  grass,  like  a  gilded  yellow  carpet.  Beyond 
this  was  a  region  of  porphyritio  rocks,  and  beyond 
these  rocks,  eternal  ice  and  snow.  As  the  earth 
below  grew  darker,  the  heavens  above  seemed  to 
grow  brighter ;  and  their  sight  was  dazzled  with  the 
refulgent  splendor  of  the  snow. 

Early  the  next  morning  their  Indian  guides 
awoke  them,  and  they  began  to  climb  the  mountain 
on  the  south-eastern  side,  traversing  the  great 
plains  which  rose  like  terraces,  one  above  another, 
until  they  reached  the  plain  of  Sisgun,  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  Humboldt  wished  to  make  a  trigono- 
metrical measurement,  to  ascertain  the  height  of 
the  summit,  but  it  was  shrouded  in  thick  clouds. 
From  time  to  time  they  caught  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  it  through  the  openings  in  the  clouds,  but  the 
sky  was  gradually  darkening.  They  continued  to 
ascend  till  they  arrived  at  the  little  lake  of  Yana 
Coeha,  a  circular  basin,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  It  was  the  most  elevated  spot 
yet  reached  by  man  on  the  ridge  of  mountains, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Here  they  left  their  mules. 
The  barometer  showed  a  height  of  f  lurteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Crossing  the 
yellow  belt  of  grass  which  they  had  seen  over 
night,  they  came  to  a  region  of  augite.  Here 
rocks  ro.se  in  columns  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
and  looked  like  the  trunks  of  trees.  Traversing 
the  isles  of  this  enchanted  forest  of  stone,  over 
fields  of  new-fallen  snow,  they  gained  a  narrow 
ridge  which  led  directly  to  the  summit  of  Chimbo- 
razo, and  by  which  alone  they  might  hope  to  reach 
it,  for  the  snow  around  was  too  soft  and  yielding 
to  be  ventured  upon.  The  path  became  steeper 
and  narrower,  and  at  last  the  guides  refused  to  go 
any  further.  When  they  were  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  high,  all  but  one  left  them.  No- 
thing daun«ed,  however,  the  travellers  went  on, 
enveloped  in'  a  thick  mist.  .^Thc  path  which  they 
were  ascending,  was  in  many  places  not  more  than 


eight  or  ten  inches  broad  ;  the  natives  called  it 
"  knife-blade."  On  one  hand  was  a  declivity  of 
snow  covered  with  a  glassy  coating  of  ice ;  on  the 
(fther,  a  chasm  one  thousand  feet  deep,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  covered  with  masses  of  naked  rocks. 
They  inclined  their  bodies  over  the  chasm,  dan- 
gerous as  it  was,  for  they  dared  not  trust  them- 
selves to  the  snowy  ditch  on  the  other  side.  Had 
they  stumbled,  they  would  have  been  buried  in  tbo 
mingled  snow  and  ice,  or  would  have  rolled  down 
the  steep.  The  character  of  the  rock,  which  was 
brittle  and  crumbling,  increased  the  diflBculty  of 
the  ascent.  Here  and  there  they  were  obliged  to 
crawl  on  their  hands  and  feet,  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  rock  wounding  them,  and  they  left  behind  a 
bloody  trail.  They  marched  in  single  file,  testing 
with  their  poles  the  stability  of  the  rock  before 
them.  This  precaution  was  very  necessary,  as 
many  of  the  rocks  were  lying  loose  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  Desirous  of  knowing  how  much  of 
the  mountain  remained  to  be  ascended,  for  the 
summit  was  continually  hidden  from  their  sight, 
Humboldt  opened  the  barometer  on  a  point  where 
the  path  was  broad  enough  to  allow  two  persons 
to  sit  side  by  side — the  mercury  indicated  a  height 
of  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

They  proceeded  for  another  hour,  and  found  the 
rocky  path  less  steep ;  the  mist,  however,  was 
thicker  than  ever.  They  now  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  the  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air. 
They  breathed  with  difiiculty,  and,  what  was  still 
more  disagreeable,  felt  like  vomiting.  Their  heads 
swam,  their  lips  and  gums  bled  profusely,  and  their 
eyelids  and  eyeballs  were  charged  with  blood. 

From  time  to  time  great  birds,  probably  con- 
dors, came  swooping  down  the  terrible  pass,  sailing 
grandly  away,  and  little  winged  insects,  resembling 
Hies,  fluttered  gayly  around.  It  was  impossible  to 
catch  them,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  ledge, 
but  Humboldt  judged  that  they  were  Depteras. 
Bonpland  saw  yellow  butterflies  a  little  lower  down, 
and  flying  very  near  the  ground. 

Finally  the  belts  of  clouds  parted,  and  they  saw 
on  a  sudden  the  vast  dome  of  Chimborazo.  It 
seemed  near  them,  so  near  that  in  a  few  minutes 
they  might  reach  it.  The  ledges,  too,  seemed  to 
favour  them,  by  becoming  yet  broader.  They  hur- 
ried onward  for  a  short  distance,  excited  with  the 
hope  of  soon  standing  on  the  pinnacle.  All  at  once 
the  path  was  stopped  by  a  chasm  four  hundred  feet 
deep  and  sixty  feet  broad.  T'here  was  no  way  by 
which  they  could  cross  it ;  the  difficulty  was  insur- 
mountable. To  tantalize  them  still  further,  they 
saw  that  the  path  went  forward  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ledge,  evidently  reacliini;  the  summit.  If 
they  could  have  but  crossed  that  chasm ! 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  they 
were  benumbed  with  cold.  They  were  nineteen 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  belt  of  clouds  closed  again,  and  the  peak 
was  lost.  The  mist  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  and 
everything  indicated  a  storm.  There  was  nothing 
left  them  but  to  descend.  Halting  only  long 
enough  to  collect  a  few  specimens  of  the  rock,  they 
retraced  their  steps.  A  storm  of  hail  overtook 
them,  but  as  they  descended  into  a  lower  atmos- 
phere it  changed  into  snow.  When  they  had 
reached  the  little  lake  of  Yana  Cocha,  where  they 
left  their  mules,  they  found  the  ground  covered 
with  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Before 
dusk  they  reached  the  Indian  village  of  Calpi,  and 
were  entertained  that  night  by  the  priest. 

So  ended  the  attempt  to  scale  the  lofty  summit 
of  Chimborazo. — Lale  Paper. 


It  will  cost  something  to  be  religious;  but  it 
cost  more  not  to  be  so. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


WMt  is  Lager  Beer  ? — There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  drink  higer  in  place  of  water,  believing 
it  to  be  nourishing  and  not  intoxicating.  The 
Scientific  American  examines  its  method  of  manu- 
facture, to  show  how  much  foundation  there  is  for 
this  belief. 

Beer  and  ale  are  fermented  extracts  of  malt, 
hops  being  added  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour. 
Malt  is  steeped  and  boiled  in  water,  and  the  infu- 
sion or  solution  is  then  fermented  by  the  addition 
of  yeast.  The  specific  differences  of  the  various 
beers  and  ales  is  due  to  the  methods  of  making  the 
malt,  and  conducting  the  fermentation.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  lager  beer  process  is  that  the  fermen- 
tation is  conducted  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and 
continued  for  a  very  long  time.  The  chemical 
changes  in  the  fermentation  consists  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  malt  extract  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  alcohol;  the  malt  extract  disappears,  and 
alcohol  takes  its  place.  The  longer  the  fermenta- 
tion continues  the  less  will  the  beer  be  nourishing 
as  food,  and  the  more  intoxicating  it  will  be  as 
drink.  By  the  conversion  of  grain  into  beer  its 
nutritive  substance  is  mostly  lost,  being  changed 
into  alcohol  and  gas.  Grain  extract— even  in  the 
best  shape,  as  gruel  or  porridge — is  not  the  most 
fit  food  for  a  healthy  man;  and  to  claim  that  beer 
is  nourishing  from  its  homoeopathic  dose  of  malt 
extract,  is  ridiculous.  Lager  beer,  on  account  of 
the  long  continued  fermentation,  contains  less  nu- 
trive  matter  and  more  alcohol  than  other  beer  or 
ale.  A  comparison  of  about  twenty  chemical 
analyses  of  lager  and  other  beer  shows  that,  in 
lager,  the  alcohol  is  always  in  excess  over  the  malt 
extract,  while  in  other  beer  the  excess  is  in  favour 
of  the  malt  extract.  In  lager  the  malt  extr; 
does  not  reach  five  per  cent.,  so  that  one  would  be 
obliged  to  drink  two  or  three  gallons,  in  order  to 
get  from  this  villainous  food  such  an  amount  as 
would  be  required  if  taken  in  a  civilized  way.  Ale 
often  contains  a  larger  per  centage  of  alcohol  than 
lager,  but  the  malt  extract  is  still  in  excess,  unless 
the  ale  be  very  old. 

Certain  witnesses  have  testified,  and  courts  have 
decided  that  lager  is  not  intoxicating;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  pint  of  lager  contains  as  much 
alcohol  as  an  ordinary  glass  of  brandy,  it  might  be 
suspected  that  those  witnesses  and  courts  had  been 
indulging  in  lager,  just  at  the  time  they  needed  their 
sober  judgment.  Finally,  it  is  claimed  that  lager 
is  a  pleasant  bitter  tonic,  stomachic,  anti-dyspeptic, 
&c.  But  healthy  men  need  no  medicine ;  and  a 
friend  of  ours,  who  prides  himself  on  being  an  Ame- 
rican, suggests  that  lager  is  too  tonic. 


THE     FRIEND. 


NIXTH  MONTH   1,   1860. 


1732.  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and 
exhort  all  parents,  and  masters  of  families,  that 
they  exert  themselves  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
in  the  strength  of  his  love  to  instruct  their  child- 
ren and  families  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  christian  religion  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  they  excite  them  to  a  diligent  read- 
ing of  the  sacred  writings,  which  plainly  set  forth 
the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonder- 
ful works,  blessed  example,  meritorious  death,  and 
glorious  resurrection,  ascension  and  mediation  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  important 
truths,  as  well  as  in  the  belief  of  the  inward  mani- 
festation, and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
their  own  minds,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefit 
and  advantage  thereof,  for  their  own  peace  and 
everlasting  happiness,  which  is  infinitely  pi-^^able 
to  all  other  considerations.  We  therefore  escort, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  that  all  be  very  care- 
ful in  this  respect ;  a  neglect  herein  being,  in  our 
judgment,  very  blameworthy. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Edrope. — News  from  England  to  Eighth  mo.  18tb. 
The  resolutioa  for  raising  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  for 
India,  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  acts  for  talking  the  census  in  England  and 
Ireland  in  1861,  have  been  issued.  The  act  for  Scotland 
had  not  yet  received  the  royal  assent.  There  is  nothing 
as  to  relifcious  profession  in  the  English  act,  but  there 
is  in  the  one  relating  to  Ireland.  The  census  is  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  within  twelve  months  after  next 
Sixth  month. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
issued  a  report  stating  the  condition  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  national  intercourse  with  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  the  United  States  as  most  unsatisfactory.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  the  report  says,  the  British 
merchant  shipping  has  been  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion in  consequence  of  this  inadequacy. 

The  week's  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  market, 
amounted  to  90,000  bales.  There  has  been  an  advance 
of  Jrf.  on  the  lower  qualities,  and  middlings  have  ad- 
vanced |rf.  The  fair  grades,  without  change  in  quota- 
tions. The  stock  in  port  consisted  of  1,157,000  bales, 
including  987,000  bales  of  American. 

The  Manchester  advices  continue  favour.able.  The 
market  for  breadstuifs  was  advancing.  Flour  had  im- 
proved, Is.  per  barrel;  corn,  Is.  a  quarter;  and  wheat, 
3d.  per  cental.     Consols,  921  a  02J. 

Advices  from  Damascus  to  the  5th,  state  that  Fuac 
Pacha  has  surrounded  Lebanon  with  troops,  and  threat- 
ened to  put  them  to  the  sword  if  the  Druse  Sheiks  did 
not  surrender  in  two  days.  Twenty  have  already  been 
taken,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  other  important  arrests 
have  been  made. 

A  thousand  camel  loads  of  the  plundered  property 
have  also  been  recovered. 

The  Sultan  has  made  a  speech,  expressing  his  resolu- 
tion to  punish  the  Syrian  oti'enders  most  severely,  as  well 
as  his  intention  of  reducing  the  vast  list  of  sinecures 
upied  by  high  functionaries;  and  otherwise  ef- 
conomy  in  the  finances  of  his  government, 
ultan  is  also  about  to  address  another  letter  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  express 
the  desire  to  have  the  sole  control  over  the  punishment 
of  the  offenders. 

The  news  of  the  massacres  at  Balbec  has  been  con- 
firmed, but  no  details  have  yet  been  received. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  written  a  mos 
melancholy  letter  to  his  cardinal  in  France,  in  which  he 
regards  all  as  lost.  Although  convinced  that  he  shal 
die  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin,  he  declares  that  he  wil 
quit  Rome  under  no  condition — no  price. 

At  the  latest  dates,  Rome  was  tranquil.  The  munici- 
pality of  Rome,  fearing  a  dearth,  has  demanded  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  corn. 

Garibaldi  had  not  yet  made  his  threatened  descent 
upon  Naples,  though  it  was  daily  expected.  Naples  has 
been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 

It  is  reported  that  Austria  will  renounce  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca,  and  actively  oppose  the  operations  of  Gari- 
baldi in  Naples,  as  threatening  her  interests  in  Venetia, 
Hong  Kong  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  23d,  had  been  received. 
The  rebels  had  made  alarming  progress  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Yangtze.  Soochaw,  a  city  of  nearly  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference had  been  taken  by  them,  sacked  and  burned. 
It  is  said  that  the  imperial  troops  had  joined  the  rebels. 
Sir  Hope  Grant  and  Admiral  Hope  reached  Shanghai 
on  the  16th,  and  were  to  leave  for  the  rendezvous  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pecheli  on  the  18th. 

It  was  hoped,  that  when  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  were  taken  and  destroyed,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment would  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  allies. 

Advices  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  27th  of  Sixth  mo., 
have  been  received  by  way  of  England.  A  compact  ot 
union  between  the  Argentine  confederation  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  ratified  on  the  19th.  By 
this  arrangement,  Buenos  Ayres  surrenders  her  quasi 
independence,  and  becomes  once  more  a  member  of  the 
confederation. 

United  States. — A'ew   York.  —  Mortality  last  week, 
549.     From  cholera  infant«ra,  122;  under  five  years  of 
age,  377.     The  number  of  foreign  immiojjjntsarrived 
New  York  this  year,  amounts  to  68,750,  against  51,4-10 
the  corresponding  pi|(i 
JBrookhjn. — Me         ^^^ 

P/n7a(/e//<A(".— MorflJIt  **  "\J^.   A#   Und 
years  of  age,  148.     An  unusual  amount  oTrain  fell  last 


week,  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  city.     On  the  n;.'! 
of  the  22d  and  morning  of  the  23d,  the  fall  at  Manayui 

IS  10  7-16  inches. 

Boston. — The  assessed  valuation  of  Boston  for  th 
present  financial  year  is  $163,856,700  real  estate,  an 
$112,483,200  person.al  tax,  with  $34,179  polls.  Th ' 
total  assessed  valuation  this  year  is  $276,339,900.  Th  ' 
ncrease  in  real  estate  since  last  year  is  §5,445,800.  Th 
gain  in  personal  estate  is  $7,465,100.  The  total  increas 
is  $12,910,900.  The  rate  of  taxation  this  year  will  b 
$9.30  on  a  thousand.  Last  year  it  was  $9.70.  In  185, 
it  was  $8.60. 

Large  Land  Sale.— The  President  of  the  United  State 
as  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  public  sale  of  250, 
00  acres  of  public  lands  in  Iowa,  embracing  some  o 
the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the  State. 

Census  Returns.— The  official  statement  of  the  censu  ' 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  shows  the  subjoined  results  :  Popu 
lation,  16,363;  dwellings,  2378;  families,  2408;  rea 
;e,  $8,61 7,3 16;  personal  estate,  $2,812,342. — Spring 
field,  Mass.,  has  15,200  inhabitants,  against  11,766  ii 
1850— a  gain  of  3434.— Columbus,  Ohio,  has  18,647  in 
habitants,  an  increase  of  but  765  in  ten  years.  , 

The  Texas  Troubles.— TheTexas  papers  are  filled  witt 
alarming  accounts  of  the  disturbances  in  various  por 
tions  of  the  State.  Property  to  a  very  large  amount  ha: 
been  destroyed,  and  a  painful  sense  of  insecurity  pre 
vails  in  the  regions  referred  to.  The  Mobile  Registc 
says,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  developed  to  prove  ai 
organized  conspiracy,  or  a  regular  attempt  at  overthrow 
ing  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  Register  thinks  thi 
disturbances  are  due  to  gangs  of  desperadoes  from  tbi 
prairies,  whose  object  is  plunder,  and  who  use  tii- 
negroes  as  tools  for  their  nefarious  purposes. 

Tke  Markets. — The  following  were  the  quotations  :> 
the  27th  ult.  New  York — Wheat  active  for  export  al  ;i 
advance  of  2  cents  per  bushel.  Sales  of  120,000  buthrl. 
at  $1.32  per  bushel,  for  prime  Western  red;  $l.yi.i  ? 
$1.38,  for  Southern  do. ;  $1.35  a  $1.40,  for  white  West- 
ern ;  yellow  Western  corn,  70  cts. ;  mixed,  63  cts. ;  oats 
40  cts.  Philadelphia — Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red 
wheat,  $1.33  a  $1.37;  white,  $1.45  a  $1.55;  yellon 
corn,  70  cts.  a  :^I  cts.;  oats,  35  cts.  a  38  cts.  At  tin 
cattle  market,  the  sales  made  during  the  week  endiiie 
Eighth  mo.  25th,  amounted  to  2244  head,  which  soM  ii 
from  $7.50  to  $9. 50*  per  100  pounds;  7000  sheep  iv- 
sold  at  from  7 J  to  8J  cts.  a  pound  ;  hogs,  at  from  $7 
to  $8.50  ;  corn  fed,  $3.00  to  $8.75. 


RECEIPTS. 
"  rpenter. 


Received  from  Wm.  Carpenter,  agt.,  N.  J.,  $2,  t 
34,  for  John  M.  Sinnickson,  $2,  vol.  33;  from  Hci 
Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  G.  W.  Brown,  $2,  vol.  33, 
S.  Collins,  J.  J.  Peckham,  H.  A.  Knowles,  lo.,  and  Aii 
A.  Knowles,  Mich.,  $2  each,  vol.  34;  from  Abm.  t'.i 
gill,  agt.,  lo.,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  33,  and  for  Caleb  Haw] 
$7,  to  39,  vol.  32,  for  Thos.  Crozier,  S4,  vols.  32  ami 
for  Michael  King,  $4,  vols.  32  and  33,  for  N.  Sattn 
waile,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0,. 
und  Bailey,  $6,  vols.  31,  32  and  33. 


Princip.al  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  tljcse 
schools,  male  and  female. 

The  schools  will  open.  Tenth  month  1st,  and  continue 
five  months;  five  school  evenings  per  week. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  321  N.  Front  street,  or 
S.  Fifth  street ;  William  Evans,  Jr.,  252  S.  Front  si; 
or  Samuel  Allen,  524  Pine  street. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys 
department  of  this  Institution.     Apply  to 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Alfred  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Sixth  mo.  6tb,  1860. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  station  of  Governor  iu  i 
the  Boys'  department  of  :his  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Con- 
cord, Pa. ;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  James 
Emles,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 

Twelfth  mo.,  1859. 


Died,  at  her  residence  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  th* 
15th  of  Eighth  month,  1860,  Sarah  Matlack,  in  tht 
eighty-filth  year  of  her  age;  a  beloved  member  and 
elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 


